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ah.  "V  TEHEMTAH,  or  Neemias^  fon  of  Hachaliih, 
XNl  was  botn  at  Babylon  during  the  captivity,  (Neli. 
i.  1,2,  &c.)  He  was,  according  to  fome,  of  the  race  of 
the  prieHs,  but,  according  to  others,  of  the  tribe  of 
j  udah  and  the  royal  family.  Thofe  who  maintain  the 
firft  opinion,  fupport  it  by  a  pa{r;tge  in  Ezra,,  (x.  lo. ) 
where  he  is  called  a  prieft ;  but  thofe  who  believe 
that  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  fay,  ift, 
That  Neheraiah  having^  governed  the  republic  of  the 
Jews  for  a  confiderable  time,  there  is  great  probabili- 
ty he  was  of  that  tribe  of  which  the  kings  always  were. 
2dly,  Nehemiah  mentions  his  brethren  Hanani,  and 
fome  other  Jews,  who  coming  to  Babylon  during 
the  captivity,  acquainted  him  v.'ith  the  fad  condition 
of  their  country.  3dly,  The  office  of  cup-bearer  to 
the  king  of  Perfia,  to  vvhich  Nehemiah  was  promoted, 
is  a  further  proof  that  he  was  of  an  illuftrious  family. 
4thly,  He  excufes  himfelf  from  entering  into  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  temple,  probably  becaufe  he  was  only 
a  laic,  (Neh.  vi.  1 1.)  "  Should  fuch  a  man  as  1  flee  ? 
And  who  is  there  that,  being  as  I  atn,  would  go  into 
the  temple  to  fave  his  life  ?" 

The  fcripture  (E^ra.  ii.  62.  Nehem.  vii.  9^.)  calls 
iiim  Nnu'nn  tvjhatha,  that  is  to  fay,  *'  cup-bearer  for 
he  had  this  employment  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  He  had  an  exceeding  great  tendernefs 
for  the  country  of  his  fathers,  though  he  had  ne- 
ver feen  it  ;  and  one  day  as  fome  Jews  newly 
come  from  Jerufalem  acquainted  him  with  the  mi- 
fei-able  eftate  ef  that  city,  that  its  walls  were  beat 
down,  its  gates  burnt,  and  the  Jews  were  become 
a  reproach  among  all  nations ;  he  was  fenfibly  affec- 
€ttd  with  this  relation  ;  he  fafted,  prayed,  and  hum- 
bled himfelf  before  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  defign  he  had  then  conceived  of  afl<ing 
the  king's  permiffion  to  rebuild  Jerufalem.  The  conrfe 
of  his  attendance  at  court  being  come,  he  prefented 
the  cup  to  the  king  according  to  cuftom  ;  but  with  a 
countenance  fad  and  dejefted  ;  which  the  king  obfer- 
ving,  entertained  fome  fufpicion,  as  if  he  might  have 
had  fome  bad  dtfign  ;  but  Nehemiffh  (ii.)  difcovering 
Ihe  occafion  of  his  difquiet,  Artaxerxes  gave  him  leave 
to  go  to  Jerufalem,  and  lepair  it&  walls  and  gates  i 
but,  however,  upon  this  condition,  that  he  fliould  re- 
turn to  court  at  a  time  appointed.  Letters  were  made 
out,  directed  to  the  governors  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
with  orders  to  furnifh  Nehemiah  with  timbers  neceflary 
for  covering  the  towers  and  gates  of  the  city,  and  the 
houfe  defigned  for  Nehemiah  himfelf,  who  was  now  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Judea,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3350. 
'  Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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Nehemiah  being  arrived  at  Jerufalem  with  the  king's  Nehemmhs 
commiflion,  went  round  the  city  ;  and  having  viewed 
the  condition  of  the  walls,  affembled  the  chief  of  the 
people,  produced  his  commiflion,  and  exhorted  them 
to  undertake  the  reparation  of  the  gates  and  walls  of 
the  city.  He  found  every  perfon  ready  to  obey  him  ; 
whereupon  he  immediately  began  the  work.  The 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  obferving  thefe  works  in  fuch 
forwardnefs,  made  ufe  of  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  deter  Nehemiah  from  this  undertaking,  and  made 
feveral  attempts  to  furprife  him  ;  but  finding  that  their 
defigns  were  difcovered,  and  that  the  Jews  kept  upon 
their  guard,  they  had  recourfe  to  craft  and  ftratagem, 
endeavouring  to  draw  him  into  an  ambufcade  in  the  fields, 
where  they  pretended  they  would  finifli  the  difpute  at 
an  amicable  conference  :  but  Nehemiah  gave  them  to 
underftand,  that  the  work  he  had  begun  required  his 
perfonal  attendance  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  come 
to  them.  He  fent  the  fame  anfwer  to  four  feveial  ' 
mefiages  that  they  fent  one  after  another  on  the  fame 
fubjed,  {id.  iv,  and  vi. ) 

Sanballat,  the  chief  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to- 
gether with  his  aflbciates,  m  rote  word,  that  a  report  was 
fpread  that  the  Jews  were  building  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
falem only  with  a  defign  to  make  it  a  place  of  llrength, 
to  fupport  them  in  an  intended  revolt ;  that  it  was 
faid  alfo  that  Nehemiah  had  fuborned  fidfe  prophets 
to  favour  his  deugns,  and  to  encourage  the  people  to 
choofc  him  king  ;  and  to  Hop  the  courfe  of  thcfe  ru- 
mours, he  advifed  him  to  come  to  him,  that  they  might 
confer  together,  and  take  fuch  refolutions  as  fhould 
be  found  convenient.  Nehemiah  gave  himfelf  no 
trouble  on  this  account,  but  returned  for  anfwer,  that 
all  thofe  accufations  were  falfe  and  made  at  random. 
About  the  fame  time  he  difcovered,  that  a  falfe  pro- 
phet, called  Shemaiahy  had  been  corrupted  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  that  fome  of  the  chief  of  the  city  were  fe- 
cretly  in  confederacy  with  them.  Yet  all  this  did  not 
difcourage  him  :  he  went  on  with  his  work,  and  hap*, 
pily  completed  it  in  two  and  fifty  days  after  it  had 
been  begun. 

Then  he  made  a  dedication  of  the  walls,  of  th* 
towers,  and  of  the  gates  of  Jerufalem,  with  the  folem- 
nity  and  magnificence  that  fuch  a  work  required.  He 
feparated  the  priefts,  the  Levites,  and  the  princes  of 
the  people,  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  walked 
to  the  fouth  and  the  other  to  the  north,  on  the  top 
of  the  walls.  Thefe  two  companies  were  to  meet  at 
the  temple.  The  proceffion  was  accompanied  with 
niufic  both  vocal  'a-nd  inftrumental  :  and  when  they 
were  all  come  to  the  temple,  they  there  read  the  law, 

A  offered 
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jlehemiah.  offered  facrificea,  and  made  great  rejoicings.    And  aa 
"V""'   the  feaft  of  the  tabernacle  happened  at  the  fame  time, 
it  was  celebrated  with  great  folemnity,  {U.  viii.)  Nehe- 
miah  obferving  that  the  compafs  of  the  city  was  too 
large  for  its  inhabitants,  he  ordered  that  the  chief  of 
the  nation  (hould  fix  their  dwelling  in  the  city  ;  and 
caufed  them  to  draw  lots,  by  which  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  people  of  Judah  were  to  dwell  at  Jerufalem, 
(ici.  xi. )   Then  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  reformation  of 
fuch  abufes  as  had  crept  into  the  adminiftration  of  the 
public  affairs.  He  curbed  the  inhumanity  of  the  great 
©nes,  who  held  in  a  flate  of  flavery  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  thofe  that  were  poor  or  unfortunate,  keep- 
ing their  lands  in  poffeffion,  which  thefe  poor  people 
Lad  been  obliged  either  to  mortgage  or  to  fell  to  the 
rich.    Another  abufe  there  was,  which  Ezra  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  redrefs,  that  they  had  contrafted 
marriages  with  ftrange  and  idolatrous  women.  Nehe- 
miah  undertook  to  diifolve  thefe  marriages,  fucceeded 
in  it,  and  fent  away  all  f•^lch  women  as  had  been  taken 
agalnftthe  exprefs  command  of  the.law,  [icL  ix.)  Ha- 
ving likewife  obferved,  that  the  priefts  and  Levites 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  wherever  they  could,  and 
fo  the  miniftry  of  the  temple  was  not  attended  or  per- 
formed with  that  decency  it  ought,  becaufe  they  did 
not  receive  the  revenues^  that  the  law  had  appointed 
for  their  fubfiftence  ;  he  obliged  the  people  punctually 
to  pay  the  minifters  of  the  Lord  what  was  due  to  them, 
and  enjoined  the  priefts  and  Levites  duly  to  attend 
on  their  refpedlive  duties,  and  to  difcharge  their  func- 
tions, (/W.  xiil.  lo,  II.  &c.)  He  enforced  theobferva- 
■    tion  of  the  fabbath,  which  had  been  much  neglefted 
at  Jerufalem,  and  would  not  permit  ftrangers  to  come 
in  to  buy  and  fell,  but  kept  the  gates  of  the  city  fliut 
all  that  day.   And,  to  perpetuate  as  much  as  was  pof- 
fible  thefe  good  regulations  which  he  had  newly  efta- 
blifhed,  he  engaged  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  fo- 
lemnly  to  renew  the  covenant  with  the  Lord.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  In  the  temple,  and  an  In- 
ftrument  was  drawn  up,  which  was  figned  by  the  prin- 
cipal men,  both  priefts  and  people,  {id.  ix.  x.)  In  the 
year  of  the  world  3551. 

We  read  In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  (2  Mace.  i. 
19,  20,  21,  &c.)  that  Nehemlah  fent  to  fearchforthe 
holy  fire,  which  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon  the 
priefts  had  hid  in  a  dry  and  deep  pit  j  but  not  finding 
any  fire  there,  but  inftead  thereof  a  thick  and  muddy 
water,  he  fprinkled  this  upon  the  altar  ;  whereupon  the 
•wood  which  had  been  fprinkled  with  this  water  took 
fire  prefently  as  foon  as  the  fun  began  to  appear. 
Which  miracle  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king 
of  Perfia,  he  caufed  the  place  to  be  encompafTed  with 
walls  where  the  fire  had  been  hid,  and  granted  great 
favours  and  privileges  to  the  priefts.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  fame  books,  (2  Mace.  ii.  13,  14  )  that  Nehe- 
mlah erefted  a  Hbrary,  wherein  he  placed  whatever  he 
could  find,  either  of  the  books  of  the  prophets,  of  Dayld, 
and  of  fuch  princes  as  had  made  prefents  to  the  temple. 
Laftlyj  he  returned  to  Babylon  v.  14.  and  xiii.  6,) 
according  to  the  promife  he  had  made  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes,  about  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  this  prince,  in 
Uie  year  3563.  From  thence  he  returned  again  to  Je- 
rufalem, where  he  died  In  peace,  about  the  year  3580, 
iiavlng  governed  the  people  of  Judah  for  about  thirty 
years,. 


]  NET 

The  book  which  In  the  Engliih  bible,  as  alfo  in  the  Nehemlah 
Hebrew,  has  the  name  of  Nehemiah,  in  the  Latin  bible  I) 
Is  called  the  book  of  Efdras  ;  and  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  though  this  author  fpeaks  in  the  firll  perfon,  and 
though  at  firft  reading  one  would  think  that  he  had 
writ  it  day  by  day  as  the  tranfaftions  occurred,  yet 
there  are  fome  things  in  this  book  which  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Nehemlah  himfelf ;  for  example,, 
memorials  are  quoted  wherein  were  regiftered  the  names- 
of  the  priefts  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Elia- 
fhib,  and  even  to  the  times  of  the  high  prieft  Jaddus, 
who  met  Alexander  the  Great.    Thefe  therefore  muft 
have  been  added  afterwards. 

It  may  well  be  queftioned,  whether  this  Nehemlah 
be  the  fame  that  is  mentioned  in  Ezra,  (ii.  2.  and 
Neh.  vll.  7.)  as  one  that  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity  under  Zerubbabel  ;  fince  from  the  firft 
year  of  Cyrus  to  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  there  are  no  lefs  than  ninety-two  years  inter- 
vening ;  fo  that  Nehemlah  muft  at  this  time  have  been 
a  very  old  man,  upon  the  loweft  computation  an  hun- 
dred, confequently  utterly  Incapable  of  being  the  king's 
cup  bearer,  of  taking  a  journey  from  Sufhan  to  Jeru- 
falem, and  of  behaving  there  with  all  the  courage  and 
aftivity  that  is  recorded  of  him.  Upon  this  prefump- 
tlon,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  a  dif- 
ferent perfon,  though  of  the  lame  name,  and  that  Tir- 
fhatha  (the  other  name  by  which  he  is  called,  Ezra  ii. 
63,  and  Neh.  vii.  65.)  denotes  the  title  of  his  office, 
and  both  in  the  Perfian  and  Chaldean  tongues  was  the 
general  name  given  to  the  king's  deputies  and  gover* 
nors. 

NEHOW,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  difcovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  his  laft;  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  :  they  are  eleven  in  number,  and  are  fituated 
from  18°  4/  to  22°  1 5'  N.  Lat.  and  from  154°  56'- 
to  1 60°  24'  W.  Long.  They  are  not  very  particularly 
defcribed  in  any  account  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

NEIGHBOUR,  i.One  who  dwells  or  Is  feated  near 
to  another  (2  Kings  iv.  3.)  2.  Every  man  to  whom 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  (Matt.  xxii.  39.) 
3.  A  fellow-labourer  of  one  and  the  fame  people  (Aft. 
vii.  27.)  4.  A  friend  (Job.  xvl.  21.)  At  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Pharifees  had  reftrained  the 
word  neighbour  to  fignify  thofe  of  their  own  natloa 
only,  or  their  own  friends  ;  being  of  opinion  that  to 
hate  their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by  their  law.  But 
our  Saviour  informed  them,  that  the  whole  world  were 
their  neighbours ;  that  they  ought  not  to  do  to  anoc 
ther  what  they  would  not  have  done  to  themfelves  t 
and  that  this  charity  ought  to  be  extended  even  to  their 
enemies  (Matt.  v.  43.  Luke  x.  29,  &c.) 

NEISSE,  a  handfome  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany^ 
and  the  refidence  of  the  bifhop  of  Breflaw,  who  has  a 
magnificent  palace  here.  The  air  is  very  wholefome,  and 
provifions  are  cheap  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  wine  and  linen.  This  place  fufFered  greatly 
by  an  inundation  and  fire  in  1729.  It  was  takcH  by 
the  Pruffians  in  1741,  who  augmented  the  fortifica» 
tions  after  the  peace  in  1 742,  and  built  a  citadel  to 
which  they  gave  the  namt  oi  Pruffia.  It  is  feated  on  a  ri- 
ver of  the  fame  name,  in  E,  Long.  17.35.  N. Lat. 50.32. 

NEIUS  MaNs  (anc.  geog. ),  at  the  foot  of  which  ^ 
ftood  Ithaca,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  that  name^ 
(Homer). 

8.  NELSON., 
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NELSON  (Robert),  a  learned  and  pious  Englifh 
■  gentleman,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Nelfon  a  confider- 
able  Turkey  merchant,  and  was  born  in  June  1656. 
He  had  the  fiift  part  of  his  education  at  St  Paul's 
fchool,  London  ;  but  the  principal  part  was  under 
a  private  tutor  in  his  mother's  houfe,  after  which  he 
ftudied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1680  he 
was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  being  pro- 
bably inclined  to  receive  that  honour  out  of  refpeft  to 
his  friend  and  fchool-fdlow  Dr  Edmund  Hallcy,  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  and  in  whofe  com- 
pany he  fet  out  in  his  travels  abroad  the  December 
following.  In  the  road  to  Paris,  they  faw  the  re- 
markable comet  which  gave  rife  to  the  cometical  agro- 
nomy by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and  our  author,  appa- 
rently by  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-traveller's  in- 
ftruftions,  fcnt  a  defcrlption  of  it  to  Dr,  afterwards 
Archbifliop,  Tillotfon,  by  whom  he  was  very  much 
cfteemed  Before  he  left  Paris,  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  the  Englifh  court,  inviting  him  to 
purchafe  a  place  there,  by  the  proraife  of  his  affiftance 
in  it.  This  propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Henry  riaville^ 
brother  to  Lord  Halifax  :  he  had  been  fworn  vice- 
chamberlain  of  the  king's  houfehold  in  December 
J  680,  and  was  at  this  time  envoy  from  Charles  II. 
to  the  court  of  France  ;  though  now  at  London, 
whence  he  fent  this  offer  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Nclfon  ; 
who  being  but  young,  and  having  a  great  affeftion  for 
King  Charles  and  the  duke  of  York,  was  pleafed  with 
the  thoughts  of  figuring  it  near  their  perfons  ;  but  as 
he  could  not  refolve  upon  an  affair  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  without  the  approbation  of  his  mother  and 
uncle,  he  firft  applied  to  Tillotfon  to  found  them,  v/ith 
affurances  of  determining  himfelf  by  their  judgment  and 
advice,  including  alfo  that  of  the  Dean  ;  who  finding 
ihem  both  averfe  to  it,  he  thereupon  dropped  the  mat- 
ter, and  purfued  kis  journey  with  his  fellow-traveller 
to  Rrome.  Here  he  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  Sir  Kingfmill  Lucy 
of  Broxburne  in  Hertfordfliire,  bart.  and  fccond  daugh- 
ter of  George  earl  of  Berkeley,  who  foon  difcovered 
a  ftrong  paflion  for  him  :  this  concluded  in  marriage, 
after  his  arrival  in  England  in  1682.  But  it  was 
feme  time  before  fhe  confeffed  to  Mr  Nelfon  the  change 
of  her  religion  ;  which  was  owing  to  her  acquaintance 
with  BofTuet  and  converfations  at  Rome  with  Cardinal 
Philip  Howard,  who  was  grandfon  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  the  colledlor  of  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
&c.  and  had  been  raifed  to  the  purple  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment X.  in  May  1675.  Nor  was  this  important  al- 
teration of  her  religious  fcntiments  confined  to  her 
own  mind,  but  involved  in  it  her  daughter  by  her  firft 
hufband,  whom  (he  drew  over  to  her  new  religion  ;  and 
her  zeal  for  it  prompted  her  even  to  engage  in  the 
public  controverfy  then  depending.  She  is  the  fup- 
pofed  authorefs  of  a  piece  written  in  686,  4to,  un 
der  the  title  of,  *<  A  difcourfe  concerning  a  judi;e  of 
controverfy  in  matters  of  religion,  fhowing  the  necef- 
fity  of  fuch  a  judge" 

This  misfortune  touched  her  hufband  very  nearly. 
He  employed  not  only  his  ov.n  pen,  but  thofe  of  his 
friends  Dr  Tillotfon  and  Dr  Hickes,  to  recover  her: 
but  all  proved  ineffeftual ;  and  fhe  continued  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome  till  her  death. 
ISiie  was  a  perfon  of  fine  fenfe  and  underllanding.  Dr 
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Tillotfon  particularly  laments  her  cafe  on  that  ac-  Nslfon. 
count ;  and  even  feems  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  ^-—nr"" 
apprehenfions  of  the  influence  fhe  might  have  upon  her 
hufband  in  this  important  affair.  But  Mr  Nelfon's  re- 
ligion was  too  much  the  refult  of  his  learning  and  rea- 
fon  to  be  fhaken  by  his  love,  which  was  equally  fteady 
and  inviolable.  Her  change  of  religion  made  no 
change  in  his  affeftions  for  her ;  and  when  fhe  relap- 
fed  into  fuch  a  bad  ftate  of  health  as  obliged  her  to 
go  and  drink  the  waters  at  Aix,  he  attended  her  thi- 
ther in  1 688  :  and  not  liking  the  profpect  of  the  public 
affairs  at  home,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  fecond  trip  to 
Italy,  taking  hia  lady,  together  with  her  fon  and 
daughter  by  her  former  hufband,  along  with  him.  He 
returned  through  Germany  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
If  aid  fome  time  with  Lord  Durfley,  who  was  married 
to  his  wife's  fifter. 

From  the  Hague  he  arrived  in  England,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  i69<  ;  where  being  averfe  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  declared  himfelf  a  nonjuror,  and  left  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England.  In  this  lafl  point 
he  had  confuhed  Dr  Tillotfon,  and  followed  his  opi- 
nion, who  thought  it  no  better  than  a  trick,  (de- 
teftable  in  any  thing,  and  efpecially  in  religion), 
to  join  in  prayers  where  there  was  any  petition 
which  was  held  to  be  finful.  Thus,  notwithfland- 
ing  their  difference  of  opinion  refpefting  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  the  revolution,  the  friendfhip  between  them 
remained  the  fame  ;  and  the  good  archbifhop  expired 
in  his  friend's  arms  in  1694.  Nor  did  Mr  Nelfon's 
friendfhip  end  there :  he  continued  it  to  his  grace's 
widow,  and  was  very  inilrum^ntal  in  procuring  her 
penfion  from  the  crown  to  be  augmented  from  400 1. 
to  600 1,  per  annum.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
great  regard  he  had  always  fliown  to  Tillotfon,  added 
to  his  own  reputation  for  learning,  judgment,  and 
candour,  induced  Dr  Barker,  who  publifhed  the  arch- 
bifhop's  poflhumous  fermons,  to  conlult  our  author  on 
that  occalion.  Among  the  manufcripts,  there  was 
found  one  difCourfe  wherein  the  arclibifhop  took  an 
occafion  to  complain  of  the  ufage  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  nonjuring  party,  and  to  expofe,  in  re- 
turn, the  inconfiftency  of  their  own  condudl ;  re- 
marking particularly,  that,  upon  a  juft  comparifon  of 
their  principle  of  non-refiftance  with  their  dfual  non- 
affiftance  to  king  James  II.  they  had  little  reafon  to 
boaft  of  their  loyalty  to  him  ;  and  yet,  feveie  as  this 
difcourfe  was  upon  that  party,  Mr  Nelfon,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  attachment  to  them,  was  very  zealous  to 
have  it  printed,  alleging,  that  they  deferved  fuch  a  re- 
buke for  their  unjuft  treatment  of  fo  good  a  man. 
However,  the  fermon  was  then  fuppreffed,  and  is  now 
pro:  ably  loll. 

Our  author's  new  charafter  unavoidably  threw  him 
into  fonie  new  connections.  Among  thefe  we  find 
mentioned  particularly  Mr  Kettlewell,  who  had  re- 
figned  hie  living  at  Colefhill  in  Warwickfhire  on  ac* 
count  of  the  new  oaths,  and  afterwads  refided  in 
London  This  pious  and  learned  divine  alfo  agreed 
with  him,  in  leaving  the  communion  of  the  eftablifhed 
church;  yet  at  the  fame  time  perfuaded  him  to  engage 
in  the  general  fervice  of  piety  and  devotion;  obfer- 
ving  to  him,  that  he  was  very  able  to  compofe  excel- 
lent books  of  that  kind,  which  would  be  apt  to  do 
more  good  as  coming  from  a  layman.  This  addrefs 
A  i  ^oT' 
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jSelfen.  eorrefponded  with  the  truly  catholic  fpirit  pf  our  au- 
^^'"■V"—  thor  ;  who  accordingly  publiflicd  many  works  of  pie- 
ty, which  are  defervedly  elleemed.  Indeed  it  was 
this  fpirit,  more  than  their  agreement  in  ftate  prin- 
ciple?,  that  firft  recommended  them  to  one  another. 
Mr  Ntlfon  is  obferved  to  have  encouraged  Kettlewell 
to  proceed  in  that  foft  and  gentle  manner,  in  which 
he  excelled,  in  managing  tlie  nonjurors'  controverfy  ; 
and  animated  him  bcfides  to  begin  and  profecute  fome 
things  for  a  public  good,  which  otherwife  would  not 
have  feen  the  light.  Mr  Kettlewell  died  in  1695,  and 
left  Mr  Nelfon  his  fole  executor  and  truftee  ;  in  con- 
fcqnence  of  which,  he  pubUflied  a  poilhumous  piece 
of  piety,  inthled,  An  Office  for  Prifoners,  &c."  in 
169.7.  He  alfo  publifhed  five  other  of  his  friend's 
poilhumous  pieces,  and  furnifhed  the  chief  materials 
for  the  account  of  his  life  afterwards. 

At  the  fame  time  he  engaged  zealoufly  in  every 
public  fchcme  for  the  honour  and  intereft,  as  well  as 
for  propagating  the  faith,  and  promoting  the  praAice, 
of  true  Chriilianity,  both  at  home  and  abioad  ;  fe- 
veral  propofals  for  building,  repairing,  and  endowing 
churches,  and  charity- fchools  particularly. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr  William  Lloyd,  the  deprived 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1709,  he  re- 
turned  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England. 
Dr  Lloyd  was  the  laft  furviving  of  the  deprived  bi- 
fhops  by  the  Revolution,  except  Dr  Kenn,  by  whofe 
advice  Mr  Nelfon  was  determined  in  this  point.  It 
had  been  a  cafe  in  view  fome  time,  which  had  been, 
bandied  on  both  fides,  whether-the  continuance  of 
their  feparatlon  from  the  church  (hould  be  fchifmatlcal 
or  no,  when  that  cafe  became  a  faft  ;  and  our  author 
had  fome  conferences  upon  it  with  Dr  Hickes,  who 
was  for  perpetuating  the  nonjuring  church,  and  char- 
ging the  fchifm  upon  the  church  eftablifhed.  (Sec 
an  account  of  this  difputc,  with  fome  letters  that 
pafTed  between  them  on  the  occafion,  iu  "  The  Con- 
llitution  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  nature  and 
confequences  of  Schifm  fet  forth,  in  a  colledion  of 
papers  written  by  the  late  George  Hickes,  D.  D. 
1716,  8vo.")  Mr  Nelfon's  tutor,  Dr  George  Bull, 
bifliop  of  St  David's,  dying  before  the  expiration  of 
this  year,  he  was  eafily  prevailed  upon  by  that  pre- 
late's fon  to  drawn  up  an  account  of  his  father's  life 
and  writings,  as  he  had  maintained  a  long  and  inti- 
mate friendihip  with  his  lordihip,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  his  folid  and 
fubftantial  worth.  The  life  was  publifhed  in  17 13; 
and  as  our  author  had  long  before  laboured  under  a 
conftitutional  weaknefs>  which  had  brought  on  an 
afl-hma  and  dropfy  in  the  breaft,  the  diflemper  grew 
to  fuch  a  height  foon  after  the  publication  of  that 
work,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  he  retired  at 
length  to  Kenfington,  where  he  expired  on  the  1 6ih 
of  January  1714-15,  aged  59. 

He  was  interred  In  the  cemetery  of  St  George's 
chapel,  now  a  parochial  church  in  Lamb's  Conduit 
Fields,  where  a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory, 
with  a  long  and  elegant  Latin  infcription,  written  by- 
Bifiiop  Smalridge.  He  was  the  firft  perfon  burled 
in  this  cemetery  ;  and  as  It  was  done  to  reconcile 
others  to  the  place,  who  had  taken  an  unfurmount- 
able  prejudice  againft  It,  fo  it  proved  a  moft  prevail- 
ing precedeat,  and  had  the  defired  effed.   He  puh« 
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lifhed  fcveral  works  of  piety,  and  left  his  whole  eftate  Nemanffc© 
to  pious  and  charitable  ufes,  particularly  to  chanty- 
fch(.ols.  A  good  portrait  of  him  was  given  by  xMr 
Nichols,  In  1779,  to  the  company  of  ilationers,  and  is 
placed  in  the  parlour  of  their  public  hall.  After  the 
death  of  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy,  Mr  Nelfon's  library  was* 
fold  by  audion  in  1760,  together  with  that  of  Sir 
Berkeley,  forming,  united,  a  moft  extraordinary  af- 
femblage  of  devotion  and  infidelity.  Several  of  Mr 
Nelfon's  original  letters,  highly  charafteriltic  of  . his 
benevolence,  may  be  feeu  in  the  Anecdotes  oi  Bowyer. 
Mr  Nichoiri  has  alfo  in  his  pofleilion  in  MS.  two  ex- 
cellent letters  of  advice  from  Mr  Nelfon  to  his  young- 
coulins  George  and  Gabriel  Hanger,  on  their  going  to 
fettle  in  Turkey  ;  which  have  been  obligingly  offered 
for  the  ufe  of  any  future  biographer,  but  are  too  long 
for  our  limits. 

NEMAUSUS,  or  Nemausum,  (anc.  geog.)  the 
capital  of  the  Arecomici  in  Gaiha  Narboneafis  ;  a  co- 
lony,  (Coin),  with  the  Augujhi^  ( Infcription  j» 

In  it  rtaiids  a  Roman  amphitiieatre,  which  is  iliil  al- 
moil  entire.     Now  Nijmes  in  LaUiiuedoc. 

NEMEA  (Strabo,  LIvyj  ;  a  river  of  Achaia,  run- 
ning between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  the  common  boun- 
dary of  both  territories,  and  failing  into  the  Coriu- 
thian  bay. 

Nemea  (anc.  geog  ),  fituated  between  Cleoase  and 
Philus  in  Argolis ;  whether  town,  diitrid,  or  other 
thing,  uncertain  :  there  a  grove  Itood  in  which  the 
Argives  celebrated  the  Nemeaa  games,  and  there  hap- 
pened  all  the  fabulous  circumllances  of  the  Nemeaa 
lion.  The  (iiftridl  Nemea  is  called  Bembmadia,  (Pli- 
ny) ;  a  village,  Bemhina,  Handing  near  Nemea,  (btra- 
bo).  Stephanus  places  Nemea  in  Elis  ;  though  not 
In  Elis,  but  on  its  borders  ;  Pliny,  erroneoufly;  lu  Ar- 
cadia. In  the  adjoining  mountain  is  ftill  ihown  the 
den  of  the  Hon,  dillant  15  itaJia  from  the  place  Ne- 
mea ^  (Paufanias)  ;  in  which  Hands  a  confiJerable 
temple  of  Jupiter  Nemasus  and  Cleonjeus,  fi'om  the  vi- 
cinity of  thefe  two  places.  This  place  gave  name  to 
the  Nemsean  games,  celebrated  every  third  year. 

NEMEAN  GAMES,  fo  called  from  Nemea,  a  vil- 
lage between  the  cities  of  Cleonas  and  Philus,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year.  The  exercifea 
were  chariot-races,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  Pencathlum. 
Thefe  games  were  inltituted  in  memory  of  Opheltes  ort 
Archeinoruo,  the  fon  of  Euphetes  and  Cteufa,  and  who 
was  nurfed  by  Hypfipele ;  who  leaving  him  in  a  mea- 
dow while  (he  went  to  (how  the  befiegeis  of  Thebes  a 
fountain,  at  her  return  found  him  dead,  and  a  lerpent 
twined  about  his  neck  :  whence  the  fountain,  before 
called  was  named  Archemorus  ;  and  the  cap- 

tains, to  comfort  Hypfipek,  inftituted  thefe  games.—- 
Others  afcribe  their  inllitution  to  Hercules,  after  hia 
viftory  over  the  Nemean  Hon.  Others  allow,  that 
they  were  infthuted  firit  in  honour  of  Archemorus;. 
but  intermitted,  and  revived  again  by  Hercules.  The 
victors  were  crowned  with  paifley,  an  herb  ufed  at 
funerals,  and  feigned  to  have  fprung  from  Archcmo- 
rus's  blood.    The  Argives  prefided  at  thefe  games. 

NEMESIANUS  (AureHus  Olympius),  a  Latia 
poet  who  was  born  at  Carthage,  and  Hourilhed  about 
the  year  281,  under  the  emperor  Cams,  and  his  lona 
Carinus  and  Numcrian :  the  laft  of  which  empcrora 
was  fo  fond  of  poetry  that  he  conteftedthe  glory  with 
■|  Memeiianus^ 
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l^emefis  Nitnerianus,  who  had  written  a  poem  upon  fifliingand 
11       maritime  affairs     We  have  ftill  remaining  a  poem  of 

Ntna^  our  author  called  Cynegeticoti,  and  four  eclogues  :  they 
were  pnblifhed  by  Paulus  Manutius  in  1538,;  by  Bar- 
thelet  in  1613;  at  Leyden  in  1653,  with  the  notes 
^^^  Janus  Vlitias.  Giraldi  hath  prtlerved  a  fragment 
of  Nemefianus,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by 
t>annaz.arius,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  our  poet's 
v'orks  :  for  having  found  them  written  in  Gothic  cha- 
ratttrs,  he  procured  them  to  be  put  into  the  Ro- 
man, and  then  fent  them  to  Paulus  Manutius.  Al- 
though this  poem  hath  acquired  fome  reputation,  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  Oppian  and  Gratian  upon 
the  fame  fubjeft ;  yet  Nemefianus's  llyle  is  natural 
fnongh,  and  has  fome  degree  of  elegance.  The  world 
was  fo  much  poflefi'ed  v.ith  an  opinion  of  his  poem  in 
the  eighth  century,  that  it  was  read  among  the  clafiics 
in  the  public  fchools,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Cliar- 
iemagne,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  celebrated 
Kincniar  bifhop  of  Rhelms  to  his  nepiievv  Hincmar 
of  Laon. 

NEMESIS,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Neceflity,  or,  according  to  others,  ot  O- 
ceanus  and  Nox,  had  the  care  of  revenging  the  crimes 
which  human  juftice  left  unpunifhed.  She  was  alio 
called  Adrajixa^  becaufe  Adraftus  king  of  Argos  firll 
railed  an  altar  to  her ;  and  Rhamnujui,  from  her  ha- 
ving a  magnificent  temple  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica.— 
She  had  likewife  a  temple  at  Rome  in  the  Capitol. 
She  is  reprefented  with  a  ftern  countenance,  holding 
a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  fcales  in  the  other. 

NEMESIUS,  a  Greek  philofopher  who  embraced 
Chriftianity,  and  was  made  bifhop  of  Emefa  in  Phce- 
r.icia,  where  he  had  his  birth  :  he  flourifhed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century.  We  have  a  piece  by 
him.,  intitled  De  natura  hominis,  in  which  he  refutes 
the  fatality  of  the  Stoics  and  the  crroiS  of  the  Ma- 
nichces,  the  Apollianarills.  and  the  Eunomians  ;  but 
he  eipoufes  the  opinien  of  Origen  concerning  the  pre- 
txillence  of  fouls  (a).  This  treatife  was  tranflated  by- 
Valla,  and  printed  in  1535.  Another  verfion  was  af- 
terwards made  of  it  by  Ellebodius,  and  printed  in 
1665  ;  it  is  alfo  inferted  in  the  B'lbli  tbeca  patrum,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Laftly,  another  edition  was  publifh- 
td  at  Oxford  in  1671,  tolio,  with  a  learned  preface, 
wherein  the  editor  endeavours  to  prove,  from  a  paffage 
in  this  book,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
known  to  Nemefius  ;  which,  however,  was  fince  fliown 
to  be  a  miilake  by  Dr  Freind,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Phyjic. 

NEMllsE  coNTRADicENTE,  "  noHC  contradicting 
it  ;"  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  parhamcnt  when  any  thing 
is  carried  without  oppofition. 

NEMOURS,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  France  in  the 
Gatinois,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Loing,  in  E.  long.  2.  45.  N.  lat.  48.  15. 

NENAGH;  a  poll  and  fair  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  province  of  Muntier, 
75  miles  Irjm  Lublin.  It  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Shannon  which  runs  into  Lough  Derg.  Here 
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flands  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle  called  Nenagh-roand.  Nenia 
Alfo  thofe  of  an  hofpital  founded  in  tlie  year  1  200,  II 
for  canons  following  the  rule  of  St  Augultin.  It  was  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Bapiift,  and  was  ufually 
called  T'eachon,  or  St  John's  houfc.    In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  a  friary  for  conventual  Francifcans  Avas 
alfo  founded  here,  and  elleemed  the  richelt  ioundatiou 
of  that  order  in  the  kingdom.    Here  is  a  barrack  for 
two  troops  of  horfe.    This  town  was  burnt  on  St 
Stephen's  day  1348,  by  the  Irifla.    The  fairs  held 
here  are  four. 

NENLi,"'or  MiENiA,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  funeral  foug  lung  to  the  mufic  of  flutes  at  the  ob- 
fequies  of  the  dead.  Authors  reprefent  them  as  forry. 
compofuions,  fung  by  hired  women -mourners  called 
Prccjicce.  The  firlt  rife  of  thefe  Nenia  is  afcribed  to 
the  phyficians.  In  the  heathen  antiquity,  the  goddefa 
of  tears  and  funerals  was  called  Nenla  y  whom  fome 
fuppofe  to  have  given  that  name  to  the  funeral  fong, 
and  others  to  have  taken  her  name  from  it. 

NEOCESARIA,  (Phny),  a  town  of  Pontus  on 
the  fouth  or  the  left  fide  of  the  Lycus.  About  the 
year  342,  whtn  Leontius  and  SalluRius  were  confuls, 
it  was  entirely  ruined  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  no 
edifice  having  withltood  the  violence  of  the  Ihock,  ex- 
cept the  church  and  the  bifhop's  habitation,  who  was 
faved,  with  the  clergy  and  fome  other  pious  perfons^ 
while  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  in  its 
ruinp. 

NEOMAGUS,  (Ptolemy);  Noviomagus,  (An- 
toninc)  ;  a  town  of  the  Regni  in  Britain  :  now. 
thought  to  be  Guildford  in  Surry,  (Lhuyd);  or  Croy- 
don, (Talbot).  But  Camben  takes  it  to  be  Wood- 
cote,  two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Croydon,  where  traces 
of  an  ancient  town  arc  flill  to-be  leen. 

Neomagus,  (Ptolemy;)  Noviomagus,  (Antonine  ;) 
a  town  of  the  Triviri  on  the  Moielle.   Now  Numageu^  - 
14  miles  eait,  below  Triers. 

Neomagus,  (Ptolemy  ;)  Noviomagus  Lexov'torum^ 
(Antonine;)  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica.  Now  Lifeux^ 
in  Normandy. 

NEOMAGU.S,  (Ptolemy),  Noviomagus  Nemctuniy  (An- 
tonine). Now  Spire,  a  city  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the 
left  or  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine. 

Neomagus,  f  Ptolemy)  ;  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nenfis,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tricaftini.  Now  Nyons 
in  Lauphinc. 

NEOMENIA,  or  Noumenia,  a  feftival  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month, 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  obierved  upon  the 
day  of  the  new  moon,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods, 
but  efpecially  ApolJo,  who  was  called  Neomenios,  be- 
caufe the  fun  is  the  fountain  of  light  ;  and  vi'hatever 
diftinftion  of  times  and  feafons  may  be  taken  from 
other  planets,  yet  they  are  all  owing  to  him  as  the. 
original  of  thofe  bonowed  rays  by  which  they  lliine. 

The  games  and  public  entertainments  at  thefe  fe- 
ftivals  were  made  by  the  rich,  to  whofe  tables  the 
poor  flocked  in  great  numbers.    The  Athenians  at 

thefe. 


(a)  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  and  Origen  both  brought  their  opinion  with  tliem  from  the  fchooli 
of  philofophy,  than  that  either  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other*    See  Metaphysics,  Part  3d.  chap.  4^. 
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-■^cophyteg  tKefc  times  ofFered  folemn  prayers  and  facrlfices  for 
il       the  profperity  of  their  country  during  the  enfuing 
'^^J  ^'   month.    See  Games.  ^ 

The  Jews  had  alfo  their  neomenia,  or  feaft  of  the 
new  moon,  on  which  peculiar  facrifices  were  appoint- 
ed ;  and  on  this  day  they  had  a  fort  of  family  enter- 
tainment and  rejoicing.  The  moft  celebrated  neome- 
nia of  all  others  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year,  or  firft  day  of  the  month  Tifri,  on  which  no 
fervile  labour  was  performed  :  they  then  offered  par- 
ticular burnt-facrifices,  and  founded  the  trumpets  of 
the  temple.  The  modern  Jews  keep  the  neomenia  on- 
ly as  a  feaft  of  devotion,  which  any  one  may  obferve 
or  not  as  he  pleafes. 

NEOPHYTES,  «  new  plants  a  name  given  by 
the  ancient  Chriftians  to  thofe  heathens  who  had  newly 
embraced  the  faith  ;  fuch  perfons  being  confidered  as 
regenerated,  or  born  a-new  by  baptifm.  The  term 
neophytes  has  been  alfo  ufed  for  new  priefts,  or  thofe 
Juft  admitted  into  orders,  and  fometimes  for  the  no- 
vices in  monafteries.  It  is  ftill  applied  to  the  converts 
made  by  the  miffionaries  among  the  infidels. 

NEPA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  inftfts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  roftrum  is  inflefted  ; 
the  antennae  are  fhorter  than  the  thorax  ;  and  the  hind- 
feet  are  hairy,  and  fitted  for  fwimming.  There  are  fe- 
ven  fpecies.  The  four  wings  are  folded  together  crofs- 
v/ife,  with  the  anterior  part  coriaceous.  The  two 
fore  feet  are  cheliform,  or  refemble  the  claws  of  a 
crah  ;  the  other  four  are  formed  for  walking.  We 
have  but  three  fpecies  of  this  genus,  all  three  of  which 
are  found  in  the  water,  where  they  dwell,  as  do  their 
larvae  and  chryfalids.  It  is  likewife  in  the  water  that 
we  find  the  eggs  of  the  water  fcorpion.  Thofe  eggs, 
of  an  oblong  fhape,  have  at  one  of  their  extremities 
two  or  more  briftles  or  hairs.  The  infeft  finks  its  egg 
into  the  ftalk  of  a  bull-rufh  or  fome  other  water- 
plant,  fo  that  the  egg  lies  concealed,  and  only  the 
hairs  or  briftles  ftick  out,  and  are  to  be  fcen.  One 
may  eafily  preferve  in  water  thofe  ftalks  loaded  with 
eggs,  and  fee  the  young  water-fcorpions  hatched  under 
one's  own  roof,  or  at  leaft  their  larvjE.  Thefe  infefts 
are  voracious,  and  feed  on  other  aquatic  animals,  which 
they  pierce  and  tear  with  their  fharp  roftrum,  while 
they  hold  them  with  the  forceps  of  their  fore-feet. — 
They  fly  well,  efpecially  in  the  evening  and  night, 
and  they  convey  themfelves  from  one  pool  to  another, 
efpecially  when  that  they  are  in  begins  to  dry  up.  Mr 
Geoffroy  afferts,  that  the  pedes  chehformes,  or  fore- 
feet of  the  nepa,  are  the  antennag  of  the  infeft,  which, 
-according  to  him,  has  but  four  feet. 

NEPENTHES,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  among  thofe  of 
v/hich  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  qnadrilocular. 

NEPETA,  Catmint,  or  Ncf,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus  of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  di- 
dynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4.2 d  order,  FerticiUatce.  The  under 
lip  of  the  corolla  has  a  fmall  middle  fegment  crenated  ; 
the  margin  of  the  throat  is  reflexed  ;  the  ftamina  ap- 
proach one  another.  There  are  14  fpecies  ;  the  moft  re- 
markable is  the  cataria,  common  nep,  or  catmint.  This 
i«  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Britain,  growing  about 
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hedges  and  In  wafte  places.  The  ftalk  Is  a  yard  high, and  Ncpsta. 
branched  ;  the  leaves  are  hoary  ;  the  flowers  flcfii  co-  1 
loured,  growing  verticillate  in  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  ^^P'"'"*^' 
branches  :  the  middle  fegment  of  the  lovv'er  lip  is  fpot-  * 
ted  with  red.    The  plant  has  a  bitter  tafte,  and  ftrong 
fmell,  not  unlike  pennyroyal.  An  infufion  of  this  plant 
is  reckoned  a  good  cephalic  and  emmenagogue  ;  being 
found  very  efficacious  in  chlorotic  cafes.    Two  ounces 
of  the  exprefled  juice  may  be  given  tor  a  dofe.    It  is 
called  catmint^  becaufe  cats  are  very  fond  of  it,  efpe 
dally  when  it  is  withered  ;  for  then  they  will  roll  them- 
felves on  it,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  chewing  it  in  their 
mouths  with  great  pleafure,     ^;r  Ray  mentions  his 
having  tranfplanted  fome  of  the  plants  of  this  fort 
from  the  fields  into  his  garden,  which  were  foon  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  cats  ;  but  the  plants  which  came  up 
from  feeds  in  his  garden  efcaped  :  this  verifies  an  old 
proverb,  If  you  fet  it,  the  cats  will  eat  it ;  if 

you  fow  it,  the  cats  will  not  know  it."  Mr  Wither- 
ing is  of  opinion,  that  where  there  is  a  quantity  of 
plants  growing  together,  the  cats  will  not  meddle  with 
them ;  but  Mr  Millar  afl'urcs  us,  tha  the  has  frequently 
tranfplanted  one  of  thefe  plants  from  another  part  of 
the  garden,  within  two  feet  of  which  fome  came  up 
from  feeds ;  in  which  cafe  the  latter  have  remained 
unhurt,  when  the  former  have  been  torn  to  pieces  and 
deftroyed  :  he  acknowledges,  however,  that,  where 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  growing  toge- 
ther, they  will  not  meddle  with  it.  This  plant  is  very 
hardy,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds.  If  fown  upon 
a  poor  dry  foil,  the  plants  will  not  grow  too  rank,  but 
will  continue  longer,  and  appear  much  handfomer,  than 
in  rich  ground,  where  they  grow  t&o  luxuriant,  and 
have  not  fo  ftrong  a  fcent. 

NEPHELIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoscia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  male  calyx  is  quinquidentate  ;  there  is  no  corolla; 
the  female  calyx  is  quadrifi^  ;  there  is  no  corolla.— 
There  are  two  germens  and  two  ftyles  on  each  :  the 
fruit  are  two  dry  plumbs,  muricated,  and  monofpermous. 

NEPHEW,  a  term  relative  to  uncle  and  aunt,  fig- 
nifying  a  brother's  or  fifter's  fon  ;  who,  according  to 
the  civil  law,  is  in  the  third  degree  of  confanguinity, 
but  according  to  the  canon  in  the  fecond. 

NEPiiRinC,  foraething  that  relates  to  the  kid- 
neys.   See  Kidney. 

NEPHRiric  IVood,  ( lignum  nephritic um),  a  wood  of 
a  very  denfe  and  compadt  texture,  anc'  of  a  fine  grain, 
brou,i';ht  to  us  from  New  Spam  in  fmall  blocks,  in  its 
natural  ftate,  and  covered  it.;  its  hark,  it  is  to  be 
chofen  of  a  pale  colour,  iound  ?.vA  firm,  and  fuch  as 
has  not  loft  its  acrid  tafte  :  for  the  lureit  teft  of  it  is 
the  infufing  it  in  water ;  for  a  piece  of  it  infufed  only 
half  an  hour  in  cold  water,  gives  it  a  changeable  co- 
lour, which  is  blue  or  yellow  as  variouOy  iield  to  the 
light.  If  the  vial  it  is  in  be  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  light,  the  tinfture  appears  yellow  ;  but  if  the  eye 
be  placed  between  the  light  and  the  vial,  it  appears 
blue.  We-  often  meet  with  this  wood  adulterated 
with  others  of  the  fame  pale  colour ;  but  the  duflciih 
black  hue  of  the  bark  is  a  ftrikin.j  character  of  this. 

The  tree  is  the  coatU  of  Hcrnnndez..  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  our  pear-tree,  and  its  wood  while  frefti 
is  much  of  the  fame  texture  am!  colour  ;  the  leaves 
are  fmall  and  oblong,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in 

the 
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Kcphritic  length,  or  ft  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  the  flowers 
^  l|  ^  are  fmall,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  oblong  fhape, 
p  ftanding  in  fpikes  :  the  cups  they  ftand  In  are  divided 

into  five  fegments  at  the  edge,  and  are  covered  with  a 
reddi(h  down.  This  is  the  beft  defcrlption  of  the 
tree  that  can  be  collefted  from  what  has  been  hitherto 
written  of  it ;  nobody  having  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  its  true  charafters. 

This  wood  is  faid  to  be  a  very  good  diuretic,  and 
we  are  told  it  is  ufed  among  the  Indians  in  all  difeafes 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  in  fuppreflion  of 
urine,  from  whatever  caufe.  It  is  alfo  recommended 
in  fevers,  and  in  obftrudlions  of  the  vifcera.  The  way 
of  taking  it  among  the  Indians  is  only  an  infufion  in 
cold  water.  Thefe  ufes  are  not  however  properly 
afcertained.  See  Guilandina. 
Nephritic  Stone.  See  Jade- Stone. 
NEPHRITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  proper 
for  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  efpecially  the  ftone. — 
Such  particularly  are  the  roots  of  althaea,  dog's 
grafs,  afparagus,  fago,  pelHtory  of  the  wall,  mallows, 
pimpinella,  red  chick-peafe,  peach-kernels,  turpen- 
tine, &c. 

NEPHRITIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
Sec  Medicine,  n''  200. 

NEPOS  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  Latiij  biogra- 
pher, who  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca^far,  and 
lived,  according  to  St  Jerome,  to  the  fixth  year  of 
Auguftus.  He  was  an  Italian,  if  we  may  credit  Ca- 
tullus, and  born  at  Hoftilia,  a  fmall  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Verona,  in  Cifalpine  Gaul.  Aufonius,  how- 
ever, will  have  it  that  he  was  born  in  the  Gauls :  and 
in  that  they  may  both  be  in  the  right,  provided  that 
under  the  name  of  Gaul  is  comprehended  Gallia  Ctfal- 
pina,  which  is  in  Italy.  Leander  Alberti  thinks  Ne- 
pos's  country  was  Verona ;  and  he  is  fure  that  he 
was  either  born  in  that  city  or  neighbourhood.  For 
the  reft,  Cicero  and  Atticus  were  friends  of  our  au- 
thor ;  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  as 
he  himfelf  attefts  in  that  of  Dion,  fpeaking  of  Phi- 
liftus.  What  he  fays,  alfo,  in  the  Hves  of  Cato  and  Han- 
nibal, proves  that  he  had  alfo  written  the  lives  of  the 
l,atin  captains  and  hiftorians.  He  wrqte  fome  other 
excellent  works  which  are  loft. 

All  that  we  have  left  of  his"  at  prefent  is,  "  The 
Lives  of  the  illuftrious  Greek  and  Roman  Captains  j.V 
which  were  a  long  time  afcribed  to  ^milius  Probua^ 
who  publifhed  them,  as  it  is  faid,  under  his  own  name, 
toinfmuate  himfelf  thereby  into  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror Theodofius  ;  but,,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the 
fraud  has  been  difcovercd,  although  feveral  learned 
perfons  have  confounded  the  two  authors.  This  piece 
has  been  tranflated  into  French  by  the  Sieur  de  Cla- 
veret,  with  a  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
in  1663  ;  and  again  by  AI.  le  Gras,  then  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory  at  Paris  1 7  29,  1 2mo.  We 
have  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it  in  Englifh,  by  feve- 
ral hands  at  Oxford,  which  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions. 

NEPTUNE,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  god  of  the 
fca,  was  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Vefta,  or  Ops,  and  the 
brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  He  affifted  Jupiter  in 
his  expeditions ;  on  which  that  god,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  fupreme  power,  afiigned  him  the  fea  and  the 
iiUada  for  his  empire.    He  was,  however,  expelled 
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from  heaven  with  Apollo  for  confplring  agam<l  Ju*  NeptuTic. 
piter,  when  th^y  were  both  employed  by  Laomedon  ^— — v"~^ 
king  of  Phrygia  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  but 
that  prince  difmifling  Neptune  without  a  reward,  he  ' 
fent  a  fea-monfter  to  lay  wafte  the  country,  on  which 
he  was  obliged  to  expofe  his  daughter  Hefione.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  horfemanfhip 
and  chariot-racing ;  on  which  account  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus  threw  chariots  drawn  by  four  horfes 
into  the  fea  in  honour  of  this  god ;  and  the  Romano 
inftituted  horfe-races  in  the  circus  at  his  feftival, 
during  which  all  other  horfes  left  working,  and  the 
mules  were  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 

In  a  contcft  with  Minerva  he  produced  a  horfe  by 
ftriking  the  earth  with  his  trident ;  and  on  another 
occafioD,  in  a  trial  of  flcill  with  Minerva  and  Vulcan-, 
produced  a  bull,  whence  that  animal  was  facrificed  to 
him.  His  favourite  wife  was  Amphytrite,  whom  he 
long  courted  in  vain,  till  fending  the  d®lphin  to  inter- 
cede for  him,  he  met  with  fuccefs  ;  on  which  he  re- 
warded the  dolphin  by  placing  him  among  the  ftars. 
He  had  alfo  two  other  wives,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Salajia  from  the  falt-water ;  the  other  Veml'ia  from 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides.  He  had  like- 
wife  many  concubines,  by  whom  he  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  children.  He  is  reprefented  with  black  hairj 
with  a  garment  of  an  azure  or  fea-green,  holding  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  feated  i»  a  large  ftiell  drawn  . 
by  fea-horfes,  attended  by  the  fea-gods  Palemon, 
Glaucus,  and  Phorcys,  and  the  fea-goddeffes  Thetis,. 
Melita,  and  Panopasa,  and  a  long  train  of  tritons  and  \ 
fea^nymphs. 

This  deity  was  in  Egypt  known  bythe  name  of  Ceno" 
bus  or  Canopusictnd  was  worfliipped  as  the  numen  aquarum 
or  fplrit  of  the  Nile.  His  emblem  was  the  figure  of  " 
certain  vafes  or  pitchers,  with  which  the  Egyptians 
filtrated  the  water :  of  their  facred  river,  in  order  to 
purify  it  and  render  it  fit  for  ufe.  From  the  mouth 
of  each  of  thefe  vafes,  which  were  charged  with  hie- 
roglyphicsj  arofe  the  head,  and  fometimes  the  head 
and  hands,  of  a  marn  or  woman.  Such  are  the  em- 
blems which  ftill  remain  of  the  Egyptian  Neptune  or 
Canobus  ;  and  it  was  by  this  emblem  that  the  tute- 
lar god  of  Egypt  vanquiflied  the  god  of  Chaldea  in 
the  ridiculous  manner  mentioned  by  Ruffinus  in  his 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  *.  ^  Lib  i  • 

"  The  ChaldjEans  (fays  he)  who  adored  the  fire, ^^^j,  ^5^* 
carried  their  god  into  various  countries  that  he  might 
try  his  ftrength  in  contefts  with  other  gods.  He 
vanquifhed,  as  we  may  eafily  conceive,  the  images 
made  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  wood,  &c.  by  reducing 
them  to  aflies  ;  and  thus  the  worfhip  of  fire  was  every 
where  eftabliflied.  The  prieft  of  Canobus,  unwilling, 
as  became  him,  to  admit  the  fuperiority  of  ftrange 
gods,  contrived  to  make  his  god  vanquifli  the  god 
of  Chaldasa  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  vafes  which  were 
worfliipped  as  the  emblems  of  Canobus  being  ufed  for 
filtering  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  of  courfe  per- 
forated on  all  fides  with  very  fmall  holee.  This 
faithful  prieft  having  flopped  all  the  holes  in  one  of 
thefe  with  wax,  and  painted  the  vafe  of  different  co- 
lours for  a  reafon  which  the  reader  will  admit  to  be 
a  good  one,  filled  It  up  with  water,  and  fitted  to  Its 
mouth  the  head  of  an  idol.  This  emblem  of  Cano- 
bus was  then,  placed  in  a  fmali  fire  brought  ty  the .. 

Chal-.. 
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Nereids,  Chaldsans  38  the  emblem  of  their  god  ;  and  thus  the 
uiX^l--^-"^^      Egypt  and  Chaldsea  were'forced  into  battle. 

The  conteft,  however,  was  of  fhort  duration.  The 
heat  melting  the.  wax  made  wny  for  the  water  to  run 
out,  which  quickly  extinguifhed  the  fire  ;  and  thus 
Canobus  vanquifhed  the  god  of  the  Chaldjeans." 
Ridiculous  as  this  ftory  is,  it  is  perfeftly  fuicable  to 
the  genius  of  paganifm  and  the  mean  artifices  ef  the 
pagan  priefthood ;  but  we  fufpeft  that  the  hiftorian 
laboured  under  one  miftake,  and  fubftituted  the  Chal- 
dasans  inftead  of  the  Perfians.    See  Polythkism. 

NEREIDS,  in  the  Pagan  theology,  fea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  I)oris. — The  Nereids  were 
■cfteemed  very  handfome;  infomuch  that  Caffiope,  the 
wife  of  Cepheus  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  triumphed 
over  all  the  beauties  of  the  age,  and  daring  to  vie 
with  the  Nereids,  they  were  fo  enraged  that  they  fent 
a  prodigious  fea-monfter  into  the  country  ;  and,  to 
appeafe  them,  fhe  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
expofe  her  daughter  Andromeda,  bound  to  a  rock,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  monfter.  In  ancient  monuments, 
the  Nereids  are  reprefented  riding  upon  fea-horfes  ; 
fometirnes  with  an  entire  human  form,  and  at  other 
times  with  the  tail  of  a  fifli. 

NEREIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  molhifca.    The  body  is  ob- 
long:,  linear,  and  fitted  for  creeping  ;  it  is  furnifhed 
with  lateral  pencilled  tentacula.    There  are  1 1  fpe- 
cies  ;  of  which  the  rlioft  remarkable  are  the  five  fol- 
-Phfe    lowing:  'I.  The  NoSi/uca,  or  noftilucous  nereis,  which 
^^^^""^ 'inhabits  almofl:  every  fea,  and  is  one  of  the  caufes  of 
^*  ^'    the  luminoufnefs  of  the  water.   Thefe  cren.tures  fhine 
like  glow-worms,  but  with  a  brighter  fplendour,  fo  as 
at  night  to  make  the  clement  appear  as  if  on  fire  all 
around.    Their  bodies  are  fo  minute  as  to  elude  exa- 
mination by  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  fometirnes  called  nereis  phofporans ;  and  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Griftlin  :  The  head  is  round ifli  and 
flat,  and  the  mouth  acuminated  The  two  horns 
or  feelers  are  fliort  and  fubulated.  The  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  placed  on  each  fide  the  head.  The 
body  is  compofed  of  about  23  fegments  or  joints, 
which  are  much  lefs  neai-er  the  tail  than  at  the  head. 
Thefe  fegments  on  both  fides  the  animal  all  end  in  a 
ihort  conical  apex,  out  of  which  pr-oceeds  a  little 
bundle  of  hairs  :  from  under  thefe  bundles  the  feet 
grow  in  the  foj-m  of  fmall  flexile  fubulated  figm-ents 
rleftitute  of  any  thing  like  claws.  It  is  fcarcely  two 
jines  long,  and  is  quite  pellucid,  and  its  colour  is  that 
of  water  green.  'J'hey  are  found  upon  all  kinds  of 
jnarine  plants ;  but  they  often  leave  them  and  are 
found  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  :  they  are  fre- 
r[uent  at  all  feafons,  but  efpecially  in  fummer  before 
Itormy  weather,  when  they  are  more  agitated  and  more 
luminous.  Their  numbers,  and  wonderful  agility, 
added  to  their  pellucid  and  flrining  quality,  do  not  a 
little  contribute  to  their  illuminating  the  fea,  for  my- 
riads of  thofe  animalculse  may  be  contained  in  the 
portion  of  a  fmall  cup  of  fea-water.  Innumerable 
quantities  of  them  lodge  in  the  cavities  of  the  fcales 
«f  fifhes,  and  to  them  probably  do  the  fifhes  owe 
their  noftilucous  quality.  *'  I  have  obferved  with 
.great  attention  (fays  Barbut),  a  fifh  juft  caught  out 
*i{  the  fea,  whofe  body  was  almoft  covered  with  them ; 
and  have  examined  them  in  the  dark  :  thev  twift  and 
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curl  themfelvea  with  amazing  agility,  but  foon  retire 
out  of  our  contraded  fight ;  probably  their  glittering 
numbers  dazzling  the  eye,  and  their  exti-eme  minute- 
nefs  eluding  our  refearches.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  when  the  unftuous  moifture  which  covei-s  the 
fcales  of  fiflies  is  cxhaufted  by  the  air,  thefe  animala 
are  not  to  be  feen  ;  nor  are  the  fifhes  then  noftilucous, 
that  matter  being  perhaps  their  nourifliment  when 
living,  as  they  themfelves  afford  food  to  many  marine 
animals.  They  do  not  fhine  in  the  day-time,  becaufe 
the  iolar  rays  are  too  powerful  for  their  light ;  how- 
ever aggregate  or  immenfe  their  number!"  Their 
appearance  is  particularly  brilliant  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  points,  and  in  winter-nights 
preceded  by  a  warm  day  If  water  containing  thefe 
animalcules  be  kept  warm,  they  retain  their  light 
two  whole  days  after  they  are  dead  ;  but  in  cold 
water  lofe  it  in  eight  hours :  motion  and  warmth, 
which  increafe  their  vivacity  and  flrength,  increafe 
their  light  alfo. 

2.  Nereis  lacujiris,  or  bog  nereis.  The  body  of  the 
fize  of  a  hog's  fhort  briftle,  tranfparent,  as  it  were  arti- 
culated, and  on  either  fide  at  every  articulation  pro- 
vided with  a  fliort  fetaceous  foot  ;  interiorly  it  feems 
to  confill  in  a  manner  of  oval  fhaped  articulations, 
and  a  back  formed  by  two  Knes  bent  backwards.  It 
inhabits  marfhes  abounding  in  clay,  where  it  remains 
under  ;x''Ound,  pufhing  out  its  other  extremity  by 
reafon  of  its  continual  motion.  When  taken  out  it 
twills  itfelf  up.    Is  frequent  in  Sweden. 

3.  Nereis  cirrofoy  or  waving  nereis.  The  body  is 
red,  lumbriciform,  with  65  notches,  furnifhed  on 
both  fides  with  two  rows  of  briftles.  At  each  fide  of 
the  head  ten  filaments,  at  the  fides  of  the  mouth  many, 
twice  as  long  as  the  foomer.  It  dwells  in  Nor-way, 
on  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  It  vomits  a  red 
liquor  with  which  it  tinges  the  water. 

4.  Nereis  cterulea^  or  blue  nereis.  It  inhabits  the 
ocean  ;  where  it  deftroys  the  ferpulje  and  teredines. 

5.  Nereis  gigant/e a,  or  giant  nereis.  This  is  a  pe- 
cuhar  fpecies  of  thofe  large  worms  that  make  their 
way  into  decayed  piles  driven  down  into  the  fen,  which 
they  bore  through  and  feed  upon,  whence  they  are 
called  fea  ivorms  or  nereis.  From  head  to  tail  they 
are  befct  on  either  fide  with  fmall  tufts  terminating 
in  three  points  ;  which  are  like  the  fine  hair  pencils 
ufed  by  painters,  and  compofed  of  fhining  briftles  of 
various  colours.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  in  this 
worm  is  all  over  covered  with  fmall  hairs.  The  rings 
of  which  it  is  formed  are  clofely  preffed  together, 
and  yield  to  the  touch.  The  three  rows  of  fmall 
tnfts  we  have  been  dcfcribing,  ferve  this  nereis  in- 
ftead  of  feet,  which  it  ufes  to  go  forwards  as  fifhes  do 
their  fins. 

NEREUS,  (fab.  hift.),  a  marine  deity,  was  the 
fon  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis.  He  fettled  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  was  confidered  as  a  prophet,  and  had  the  power 
of  affuming  what  form  he  pleafed.  He  married  his 
fifter  Doris,  by  whom  he  had  50  daughters  called 
\\\t  Nereids^  who  conftantly  attended  on  Neptune,  and 
when  he  went  abroad  furrounded  his  chariot. 

NERI  (S.  Philippe  de),  founder  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was  born  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily at  Florence,  on  the  25th  of  July  1515.  Edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  piety  and  learning,  he  foon 
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Keri  became  dlfllnguiflied  for  his  knowledge  and  virtue. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  Im- 
proved  his  mind,  affilted  the  fick,and  gave  many  proofs 
of  felf-denial  and  humility.  Philippe,  being  raifed  to 
the  priefthood  at  the  age  of  36,  inftituted,  in  1550,  a 
celebrated  fellowfhip  in  the  church  of  St  Saviour  del 
Campo,  for  the  relief  of  poor  foreigners,  of  pilgrims, 
and  of  convalefcents,  who  had  no  place  whither  they 
could  retire.  This  fociety  was  the  cradle,  if  we  may 
fay  fo,  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  The  holy 
founder  having  gained  over  to  God  Salviati  brother 
to  the  cardinal  of  the  fame  name,  Tarugio  afterwards 
cardinal,  the  celebrated  Baronlus,  and  feveral  others, 
they  began  to  form  thcmfelves  into  a  fociety  in  1564. 
The  fpiritual  exercifes  had  been  transferred  in  1558 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Jerom  de  la  Charlte,  which 
Philippe  did  not  leave  till  1574,  when  he  went  to 
ftay  at  Saint  John  of  the  Florentines.  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  gave  his  approbation  of  the  congregation 
in  the  following  year,  .  1  he  father  .of  this  new 
warfare  fcnt  out  fome  of  his  children,  by  whom 
his  order  was  fpread  throughout  Italy.  Nor  is  th(^re 
any  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  its  rapid  fuccefs.  No 
TOW  is  taken  in  this  congregation  ;  charity  is  the  only 
bond  of  connedlion.  The  general  continues  only  three 
years  in  office,  and  his  orders  are  not  thofe  of  a  ty- 
rant or  a  defpot.  The  founder  died  at  Rome  on  the 
eight  between  the  25di  and  26th  of  May  15951  aged 
80.  He  had  refigned  the  generahhip  three  years  be 
fore  in  favour  of  Baronius,  who,  by  his  advice,  was 
engaged  in  the  ecclefiaftical  annals.  The  conftitu- 
tions  which  he  left  for  his  congregation  were  not 
printed  till  161  2.  The  principal  employment  which 
he  allots  to  the  prieils  of  his  order,  is  to  give,  every 
day,  in  their  oratory  or  church,  inftruftions  fuited 
to  the  underftandings  of  their  hearers  :  an  office  truly 
apoftolical,  and  which  the  followers  of  Nerl  difcharge 
with  fuccefs.  They  humble  themfelves,  that  they 
may  exalt  to  God  the  foul  of  the  fimple.  Philippe  was 
canonifed  in  1622  by  Gregory  XV. 

There  was  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of  Neri  (An- 
thony), from  whom  we  have  a  curious  book  printed 
at  Florence  16 12,  in  4to,  with'  this  title  DelP Arte 
•oerraria  I'lhri  Vll.  ;  and  a  Dominican  named  Thomas 
Neriy  who  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  fellow 
monk,  the  famous  Savonarole. 

NERIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
iii  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  order, 
Contort  a.  There  are  two  ereft  follicles  ;  the  feeds  plu- 
my ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  a  lacerated 
crown.  There  are  five  fpecies,  all  of  them  na- 
tives of  the  warmer  climates:  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are,  i.  The  oleander,  South-Sea  rofe  :  this  is 
a  beautiful  flirub,  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  its 
flowers,  which  arc  of  a  fine  purple,  and  in  clufters,  but 
of  an  indifferent  fmell :  the  whole  plant  is  poifonous, 
and  efpecially  the  bark  of  the  roots.  2.  The  antidyfin  • 
tericum,  a  native  of  Ceylon  :  the  bark  of  which  is  an 
article  of  materia  medica,  under  the  name  of  ConeJJt. 
3.  The  tinflorium,  a  new  fpecies  with  beautiful  blue 
flowers  lately  difcovered  by  Dr  Roxburgh  at  Madras. 
A  decoAion  of  the  leaves,  with  an  addition  of  lime- 
water,  makes  an  indigo  of  fine  quality. 

NERO  (Claudius  Domitius  Casfar),  a  celebrated 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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Roman  emperor,  fon  of  Caius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  Nero, 
and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  He  was  ~— v— 
adopted  fey  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four 
years  after  he  fucceeded  to  him  on  the  throne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  fhowed  feveral  marks  of  the. 
greatefl  kindnefs  and  condefcenfion,  affability,  co«i- 
plaifance,  and  popularity.  The  objedl  of  his  admini- 
llration  feemedto  be  the  good  of  his  people  ;  and  when 
he  was  defired  to  fign  his  name  to  a  lift  of  malefac- 
tors that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  Would 
to  heaven  I  could  not  ivrite  /  He  hated  flattery  ;  and 
when  the  fenate  had  liberally  commended  the  wifdoni 
of  his  government,  he  defired  them  to  keep  their 
praifes  till  he  deferved  them.  Thefe  promifing  virtues 
foon,  however,  proved  to  be  artificial :  Nero  foon  dif- 
played  the  real  propcnfities  of  his  nature.  He  deliver- 
ed himfelf  from  the  fway  of  his  mother,  and  at  lall 
ordered  her  to  be  murdered.  This  unnatural  aft  of  bar- 
barity might  aftonifh  fome,  but  Nero  had  his  devoted 
adherents  j  and  when  he  declared  that  he  had  taken 
away  his  mother's  hfe  to  fave  himfelf  from  ruin,  the 
fenate  applauded  his  meafures,  and  the  people  fignified 
their  approbation.  Many  of  his  courtiers  fliared  her 
unhappy  fate  ;  and  Nero  facrificed  to  his  fury  or  ca- 
price all  fuch  as  obftrufled  his  pleafure  or  diverted  his 
inclination.  In  the  night  he  generally  went  from  his 
palace  to  vifit  the  meaneft  taverns,  and  all  the  fcenes 
of  debauchery  which  Rome  contained.  In  this  noc- 
turnal riot  he  was  fond  of  infulting  the  people  in  the 
ftreets ;  and  his  attempts  to  offer  violence  to  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  fenator  nearly  coft  him  his  life.  He  alfo 
turned  aftor,  and  openly  appeared  on  the  Roman  flage 
in  the  meaneft  charaAers.  In  his  attempts  to  excel  in 
mufic,  and  to  conquer  the  difadvantages  of  a  hoarfe 
difagreeable  voice,  he  moderated  his  meals,  and  often 
paffed  the  day  without  eating.  The  Olympian  games 
attracted  his  notice :  he  went  into  Greece,  and  pre- 
fenced  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  public  honour.  He 
was  defeated  in  wreftling ;  but  the  flattery  of  the 
fpeftators  adjudged  him  the  viftory,  and  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  an  eaftern 
conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of  Auguftus,  and  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  muficians,  adlors,  and  ilage-dan- 
cers  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  Thefe  private 
and  public  amufements  of  the  emperor  were  indeed 
innocent ;  his  charadter  only  was  injured,  and  not  the 
lives  of  the  people.  His  conduft,  however,  foon  be- 
came more  abominable  :  he  difguifed  himfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  woman,  and  was. publicly  married  to  one  of 
his  eunuchs.  This  violence  to  nature  and  decency 
was  foon  exchanged  for  another:  Nero  refumed  his 
fex,  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  mean- 
eft catamites  :  and  it  was  on  this  occafion  that  one 
of  the  Romans  obferved  that  the  world  would  have 
been  happy  if  Nero'sjfather  had  had  fuch  a  wife.  But 
his  cruelty  was  now  difplayed  in  a  ftill  higher  degree, 
for  he  facrificed  to  his  wantonnefs  his  wife  Oftavia 
Popposa,  and  the  celebrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Petronius,  &c.  Nor  did  the  Chriftians  efcape  his 
barbarity.  He  had  heard  of  the  burning  of  Troy  ; 
and  as  he  wifhed  to  renew  that  difmal  fcene,  he  caufed 
Rome  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places.  The  con- 
flagration became  foon  univerfal,  and  during  nine  fuc- 
ccffive  days  the  fire  continued.  All  was  defolatioii : 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  lamentations  of  mothers 
B  whofc 
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Nero,  whofe  children  had  perlfhed  in  the  flames,  the  groans 
"—y'—'  of  the  dying,  and  the  continual  fall  of  palaces  and 
buildings  Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the 
general  confternation.  He  placed  himfelf  on  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  and  he  fung  on  his  lyre  the  deH ruc- 
tion of  Troy,  a  dreadful  fcene  which  his  barbarity  had 
realifed  before  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to  avert  the 
public  odium  from  his  head  by  a  pretended  commifera- 
tion  of  the  miftries  of  his  fubjcfts.  He  l>egan  to  re- 
pair the  ftretts  and  the  public  buildings  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  Heboilt  himfelf  acelebrated  palace,  which hecall- 
ed  his  golden  houfe.  It  was  liberally  adorned  with  gold, 
with  precious  {tones, and  with  every  thing  rareandexqui- 
fite.  It  contained  fpacloiis  fields,  artificial  lakeS;  woods, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  '.vhatever  exhibited  a  l)eautlful 
fcene.  The  entrance  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a  large 
colcffus  of  the  emperor  i  20  feet  high  ;  the  galleries 
were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  wliole  was  covered  with 
gold.  The  roofs  of  the  dining  halls  reprefented  the 
firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as  in  figure  ;  and  conti- 
nually turned  round  night  and  day,  fliowering  down 
all  forts  of  perfumes  and  fweet  waters.  When  this 
grand  edifice,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  extended 
all  round  the  city,  was  finifhed,  Nero  faid,  that  now 
he  could  lodge  like  a  man.  His  profufion  was  notlefs 
remarkable  in  all  his  other  aftions.  When  he  went 
a  filhing,  his  nets  were  of  gold  and  filk.  He  never  ap- 
peared twice  in  the  fame  garment  ;  and  when  he  took 
a  voyage,  there  were  thoufandsof  fervants  to  take  care 
of  his  wardrobe.  This  continuation  of  debauchery 
and  extravagance  at  laft  roufed  the  people.  Many 
confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him  f  but  they  wete 
generally  difcovered,  and  fuch  as  were  accefTory  fuf- 
fered  the  fevereft  puniniments.  The  moft  dangerous 
confplracy  againft  Nero's  life  was  that  of  Pifo,  from 
which  he  was  faved  by  the  confeffion  of  a  flave.  The 
confplracy  of  Galba  proved  more  fuccefsful,  who,  when 
he  was  informed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  de- 
clared himfelf  emperor.  The  unpopularity  of  Nero  fa- 
voured his  caufe  ;  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  fenate  condemned  the  tyrant 
to  be  dragged  naked  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  and 
whipped  to  death,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  Hke  the  meaneft  malefaftor. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed ;  for  Nero  pre- 
vente  i  it  by  a  voluntary  death.  He  killed  himfelf, 
A.  D.  68,  in  the  3  id  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  1 5  years  and  eight  months.  Rome  was  filled 
with  acclamations  at  it ;  and  the  citizens,  more 
ilrongly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore  caps,  fuch  as 
were  generally  ufed  by  flaves  who  had  received  their 
freedom.  Their  vengeance  wa»  not  only  exerclfed 
againft  the  ftatues  of  the  dectafed  monfter,  but  many 
of  his  friends  were  the  objeft  of  the  public  refentment; 
and  many  were  cruflitd  to  pieces  in  fuch  a  violent 
manner,  that  one  of  the  fenators,  amid  the  univerfal 
joy,  faid  that  he  was  afraid  they  fhould  foon  have 
caufe  to  wiih  for  Nero,  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired, 
requefted  that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  from 
his  body,  and  expofed  to  the  infolence  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on  the 
funeral  pile.  His  requed  was  granted  by  one  of  Galba's 
freedmen,  and  his  obfequies  were  performed  with  the 
ufual  ceremonies.  Though  his  death  feemcd  to  be  the 
fource  of  general  gladnefs;  yet  many  of  hig  favourite? 
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lamented  his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  fee  that  their 
pleafures  and  amufements  were  flopped  by  the  death 
of  this  patron  of  debauchery  and  extravagance.  Even 
the  king  of  Parthia  fent  ambalTadors  to  Rome,  to  con- 
dole with  the  Romans,  and  to  beg  that  they  would 
honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  ftatues 
were  alfo  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and 
many  imagined  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  he 
would  foon  make  his  appearance  and  take  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  ia 
finlfhing  the  character  of  this  tyrannical  monfler,  that 
the  name  of  Nero  is  even  now  ufed  emphatically  to  ex- 
prefs  a  barbarous  and  unfeeling  opprefTor,  Pliny  calls 
him  the  common  enemy  and  fury  of  mankind  ;  and  fo 
indeed  he  has  been  called  by  all  writers,  who  exhibit 
Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  moft  execrable  barbarity  and 
unpardonable  wantonncfs.  The  fame  Ph'ny  furnifhes  us 
with  this  fingular  anecdote  of.  hini :  "  Nero  had  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  painted  under  the  figure  of  a  co* 
lofftis,  upon  cloth  or  canvas,  1  20  feet  in.  height  "  He 
adds,  "  that  this  prepofterous  pi£lure,  when  it  was  fi- 
nifhed, met  with  its  fate  from  lightning,  which  con- 
fumed  it,  and  involved  llkewife  the  moft  beautiful  part 
of  the  gardens  where  it  was  placed  in  the  conflagra- 
tion/' 

NERVA  (Cocceius),  a  Roman  emperor  after  Do* 
mitian,  who  was  the  lall  of  the  i  2  Csefars,  He  was 
a  native  of  Narnia  in  Umbria  ;  his  family  however  waa 
originally  of  Crete.  Dio  Caflius  fays  he  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  March,  in  the  i8th  year  of  Flbeilus's  reign, 
and  of  the  Chriftian  lera  the  ^  2d.  Nero  in  the  1 2th  year 
of  his  reign  made  him  praetor,  and  eredled  a  ilatue  for 
him  in  the  palace  on  accovmt  of  hi,s  poems  (  for  he  was 
one  of  the  beft  poets  of  his  age),  fome  of  which  were 
infcribed  to  him.  He  was  conful  in  71  with  Vefpafian, 
and  in  90  with  Domitian. 

Ancient  authors  uniformly  celebrate  him  as  a  prince 
of  a  moft  mild  and  humane  temper,  of  great  modcra-r 
tion  and  generofity,  who  looked  on  his  ofSce  as  em*- 
peror,  not  as  if  it  w^s  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for 
that  of  his  people  ;  and  whilft  he  reigned,  which  was 
however  but  for  a  fhort  time,  he  made  the  happinefs  of 
his  fuhjefts  his  only  end  and  purfult.  He  narrowly 
efcaped  death  under  Domitian  ;  was  naturally  of  » 
weak  and  timorous  difpofition  ;  and,  as  fome  fay, 
addlAed  to  excefiive  drinking.  The  Romans  unani- 
moufly  chofe  him  emperor  ;  and^thcy  had  no  caufe  to 
repent  of  their  choice,  for  he  was  conftantly  attentive 
to  what  could  make  them  happy  ;  he  was  generous,, 
merciful,  and  difinterefted  An  Initance  of  his  great 
lenity  appears  in  his  pardoning  Calpurnius  Craflus  whoi 
confpircd  againft  him.  In  ftiort,  he  omitted  nothing, 
that  might  contribute  to  the  reftaiing  of  the  empire 
to  its  former  luftre  ;  recalling  thofe  who  had  been  ba- 
ni(hed  for  religion,  and  redrefGng  all  grievances  that 
came  to  his  knowledge.  He  however.found  his  ftrength 
failing,  and  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  fi- 
ni(h  his  defigns,  in  confequence  of  which  he  adopted 
Trajan.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  yea? 
98,  he  was  ranked  among  the  gods.  He  was  the  firft 
Roman  emperor  of  foreign  extraftion. 

NERVES,  in  anatomy,  certain  white  gliftening 
cords,  proceeding  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow, 
and  dividing  into  very  fmall  branches,  which  are  feni 
off  throughout  iiU  p>irt5  of  the  body  j  and  which  are 

found 


Nerva, 
Nerves. 
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erwBi'  found  to  !)e  the  orp:3ns  of  fenfatlon  and  mctlon.  See 
Anatomv,  n°  136. 

NERVOUS  FLUID.  See  Anatomy,  136. 
NESSUS  {fab.  hill.),  a  celebrated  centaur,  fun  of 
Ixion  and  the  Cleud.  He  offered  violence  to  Deja- 
nira  whom  Hercules  had  eniriifted  to  his  care,  with 
orders  to  carry  her  acrofs  the  river  Evcniis.  Hercules 
{a.w  the  diftrefs  of  his  wife  from  the  oppofite  fhore  of 
the  river,  and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poi- 
foncd  arrows,  which  ftruck  the  centaur  to  the  heart. 
NtfTus,  as  he  expired,  gave  the  tunic  he  then  wore  t-o 
Dtjanira,  affuring  her  that  from  the  poifoned  blood 
which  had  flowed  frofti  his  wounds,  it  had  received  the 
poiver  of  calling  la  hulband  aw^y  from  unlawful  loves. 
Dejanira  received  it  with  pleafure,  and  this  mournful 

prefent  caufed  the  death  of  Hercules.  river 

which  feparates  Thrace  from  Macedonia.    It  is  alfo 
called  Ne/m,  Ne/bs,  and  Nejius. 
NEST.    See  Nidus. 
'Eatable  Birds  Nests.    See  Birds  Nejs. 
NESTOH  (fab.  -hifl:.),  afon  of  Neleus  and  Chlon's. 
r.c-phew  to  Pelias  and  grandfon  to  Neptune.    He  had 
fleven  brother?,  who  were  all  killed  with  his  father  by 
Hercules.    His  tender  age  detained  him  at  home,  and 
■was  the  jraufe  of  his  prefervation.    The  conqneror 
fpared  his  life  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  Pylos. 
He  married  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Clymenus ;  or, 
according  to  others,  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Atreus. 
He  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  was  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of  Perithous,  when  a 
bloody  engagement  took  place  between  the  Lapithas 
and  centaurs.    As  king  of  Pylos  and  Meffenia  he  led 
his  fubjefts  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  difl:inguinied 
himfelf  among  the  relt  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  elo- 
quence, addrefs,  wifdom,  juftice,  and  uncommon  pru- 
dence.   Homer  difplays  his  charafter  as  the  moft  \yir- 
feft  of  all  his  heroes  ;  and  Agamemnon  exclaims,  that 
if  he  had  20  generals  like  Neftor,  he  fliould  foon  fee 
the  walls  of  Troy  reduced  to  afhes.  After  thf  Trojan 
war  I^eflor  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed  in 
the  bofom  of  his  family  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
were  due  to  his  wifdom  and  to  his  age.    The  manner 
and  the  time  of  his  death  are  unknown  :  the  ancients 
are  all  agreed  that  he  lived  three  generations  of  men  ; 
which  length  of  time  is  fuppofed  to  be  300  years, 
though  more  probably  only  90  years,  allowing  30 
years  for  each  generation.    From  that  circumftance, 
therefore,  it  was  ufual  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins,  when  they  wifhed  a  long  and  happy  hfc  to  their 
friends,  to  wifh  them  to  fee  the  years  of  Nedor.  He 
had  many  children  ;  two  daughters,  Pifidice  and  Po- 
lycafte  ;  and  feven  fons,  Perfcus,  Straticus,  Aretus, 
Echephron,  Pififtratus,  Antilochus,  and  Trafimedes. 
Neftor  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  V.  3S0,  &c. — A  poet  of  Lycaonia  in 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Sevei'us.    He  was  father  to 
Pifander,  who  under  the  emperor  Alexander  wrote 

fome  fabulous  ftories.  One  of  the  body  guards  of 

Alexander. 

NESTOR,  whofe  fecular  name  is  not  known,  was 
a  native  of  Ruflia,  and  the  earliett  hiftorian  of  the  north. 
He  was  born  in  1056  at  Bielozero  ;  and  in  the  19th 
year  of  his  age  he  afl"umed  the  monallic  habit  in  the 
consent  of  Petcherflii  at  Kiof,  and  took  the  name  of 
Nejlor,    He  there  made  a  confidejal.le  proficiency  in 
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the  Greek  language :  but  feems  to  ha-v'a  formed  his  Ncf-a-. 
ftyle  and  manner  rather  from  the  Byzantine  hifto- 
rians,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  and  Syncelius,  than  from  the 
ancient  clafilcs.  The  time  of  Neftor's  death  \  \  not 
afcertained  ;  but  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  to  aa 
advanced  age,  and  to  have  died  about  the  year  i  1 15". 

His  great  work  is  his  Chronicle,  to  which  he  has 
prefixed  an  Introduftion,  which,  after  a  fl"iort  ficetch 
of  the  early  ftate  of  the  world,  taken  from  the  By- 
zantine writers,  contains  a  geographical  defcription  of 
Ruflia  and  the  adjacent  regions  ;  an  account  of  the 
Sclavonian  nations,  their  manners,  their  emigrations 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  their  difperfion,  and 
fettlement  in  the  feveral  countries  wherein  their  de- 
fcendants  are  now  eftablifhed.  He  then  enters  upon  a 
chronological  ftries  of  the  Riiflian  annals,  from  the 
year  858  to  about  11 13.  His  fi:yle  is  fimple  and  una- 
dorned, fuch  as  fuits  a  mere  recorder  of  fafts ;  but  his 
chronological  exaftnefs,  though  it  renders  his  narra- 
tive diy  2nd  tedious,  contributes  to  afcertain  the 
sra'and  authenticity  of  the  events  which  he  relates. 

It  is  remarkable  (fays  Mr  Coxe,  from  whom  we 
have  taken  this  narrative),  that  an  author  of  fuch  im- 
portance,  whofc  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  early 
Ruflian  books,  fliould  have  remained  in  obfcurity  above. 
600  years ;  and  been  fcarcely  known  to  his  modern 
countrymen,  the  origin  and  aftions  of  whcife  anceflors  . 
he  records  with  fuch  circumftantial  exaflnefs.  A 
copy  of  his  Chronicle  was  given  in  1668  by  prince 
Radzivil  to  the  library  of  Konigfburghj  where  it  lay 
unnoticed  until  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  paflage  through 
that  town,  ordered  a  tranfcript  of  it  to  be  fent  to  Pe- 
terfburgh.  But  it  fl.ill  was  not  known  as  the  f>er- 
formance  of  Neftor  :  for  wheh  Muller  in  1732  pub- 
lirtied  the  lirft  part  of  a  German  tranflation,  he  men- 
tioned it  as  the  work  of  the  abbot  Theodofius  of 
Kiof ;  an  error  which  arofe  from  the  following  cir- 
cumftance :  The  ingenious  editor,  not  being  at  that 
time  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Sclavonian 
tongue,  employed  an  inTerpreter,  who,  by  miftaking 
a  letter  in  the  title,  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  written 
by  a  perfon  whofe  name  was  'Hieodofius.  This  ridi- 
culous blunder  was  foon  circulated,  and  copied  by 
many  foreign  writers,  even  long  after  it  had  been  can- 
didly acknowledged  and  correfted  by  Muller. 

NESTORIANS,  a  fed  of  ancient  Chriftians,  ftill 
faid  to  be  fubfifting  in  fqfme  parts  of  the  Levant ; 
whofe  diftinguifliing  tenet  is,  that  Mary  is  not  the 
mother  of  God.  Tbey  take  their  name  from  Nefto- 
rius  bifliop  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  doctrines  were 
fpread  with  much  zeal  through  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Perfia. 

One  of  the  chief  prometets  of  the  Neftorian  oaufe 
was  Barfumas,  created  bilhop  of  Nifibis,  A.  D.  4^5- 
Such  was  his  zeal  and  fuccefs,  that  the  Neftorians, 
who  ftill  remain  in  Chaldea,  Perfia,  Aflyria,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  confider  him  alone  as  their  pa- 
rent and  founder.  By  him  Pherozes  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch was  perfuaded  to  expel  thofe  Chrlftians  who 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the 
Neftorians  iu  their  place,  putting  them  in  poflefliou 
of  the  principal  feat  of  ccclefiaftical  authority  in  Per- 
fia, the  fee  of  Seleucia,  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
Neftorians  has  always  filled  even  down  to  our  time. — ^ 
Barfumas  alfo  erefted  a  fchool  at  Nifibis,  from  which 
B  2  pro-. 
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Ncftorian?.  proceeded  thofe  Neftorian  dodlors  who  in  the  fifth  and 
.  -jP— .  fjjjjTj  centuries  fpvead  abroad  their  tenets  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  and  China. 

He  differed  confiderably  from  Neftorius,  holding 
that  there  are  two  perfons  in  Jefus  Chrift,  as  well  as 
that  the  Virgin  was  not  his  mother  as  God,  but  only 
as  man. 

The  abettors  of  this  dodrine  refufe  the  title  Ne- 
ttorians  ;  alleging  that  it  had  been  handed  down  from 
•  the  eailied  times  of  the  Chriftian  church. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Nellorians  in  Chaldea, 
whence  they  are  fometinnes  called  Chaldeans,  extended 
their  fpiritual  conqnefts  beyond  mount  Imaus,  and  in- 
troduced the  Chrillian  religion  into  Tartary,  properly 
fo  called,  and  efpecially  into  that  country  called  Ka- 
rit,  and  bordering  on  the  northern  part  of  China. 
Tiie  prince  of  tliat  country,  whom  the  Neftorians 
converted  to  th€  Chriilian  faith,  affumed,  according 
to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  name  of  yohn  after  his 
baptifrn,  to  which  he  added  the  furname  of  Prtjhyter, 
from  a  principle  of  modtfty  ;  whence  it  is  faid  his  fuc- 
ceffors  were  each  of  them  called  Prcjlcr  John  until  the 
time  of  Gengis  Khan.  But  Moflieim  obferves,  that 
tlie  famous  Prefter  John  did  not  begin  to  reign  in  that 
part  of  Afia  before  the  conclufion  of  the  iithccn- 
tury.  The  Neftorians -formed  fo  confiderahle  a  body 
.  of  Chrillians,  that  the  mifllonaries  of  Rome  were 
indu'lrious  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  them  under 
the  Dapal  yoke.  Innocent  IV.  in  124.6,  and  Nicolas 
IV.  in  12785  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  for  this  pur- 
po.fe,  but  without  fuccefs.  Till  the  time  of  pope  Ju- 
lius III  the  N'eftoiians  acknowledged  but  one  patri- 
arch, who  refided  firft  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at 
Mouful ;  but  a  divlfion  arifing  among  them,  in  1551 
the  patriarchate  became  divided,  at  leafl  for  a  time, 
and  a  new  patriarch  was  confecrated  by  that  pope 
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earneft  intreatles  and  alluring  offers  that  have  been  ^fifloriits. 
made  by  the  pope's  legate  to  conquer  their  inflexible 
conftancy. 

NESTORIUS,  from  whom  the  fed  of  Neftorian 
Chriftians  derive  their  name,  was  born  in  Gerrnanica 
a  city  of  Syria.  He  received  his  education  at  An- 
tioch,  where  he  was  likewife  baptized  ;  and  foon  after 
his  baptifm  he  withdrew  himfelf  to  a  monaftery  in  the 
fuburbs  of  that  city.  Upon  his  being  admitted  to 
the  order  of  prieftJiood,  he  quickly  acquired  fo  great 
reputation  by  the  eloquence  of  his  preaching,  and  the 
regularity  of  his  life,  that  by  the  emperor  rheodofi. 
us  he  was  deemed  a  fit  perfon  to  fill  the  fecond  fee  in 
the  Chrillian  church,  aud  was  accordingly  confecrated 
bifliop  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year  429. 

In  one  of  his  firtt  fermons  after  his  promotion,  he 
publicly  declared  his  intention  to  make  tuar  upon 
heretics ;  and  with  that  intolerant  fpirit  which  has  fo 
often  difgraced  the  preachers  of  the  mild  religion  of 
Jefus,  he  called  upon  the  emperor  to  free  the  earih  from 
heretics,  promifing  to  give  him  heaven  as  a  reward  for 
his  zeal.  To  this  fpiritual  motive  he  added  one,  that» 
though  carnal,  he  poflibly  judged  of  equal  force  : 
"  Join  with  me  (faid  he)  in  war  againft  them,  and  I 
will  affiil  you  againft  the  Perfians."  Although  the 
wifer  and  better  part  of  his  audience  were  amazed  to 
fee  a  man,  before  he  had  tafted  (as  the  hiftorian  *  ex-  *  5wrs/s/J 
prcffts  hirufclf)  the  water  of  h;s  city,  declare  that  he 
would  perfecute  all  who  were  not  of  his  opinion  ;  yet 
the  majority  of  the  people  approved  of  this  difcourfe, 
and  encouraged  him  to  execute  his  purpofe.  Accord- 
ingly, five  days  after  hii  confecration,  he  attempted  to 
demolifh  the  church  in  which  the  Arians  fecr.tly  held 
their  affemblies  ;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  far  in  his  dcfi^n, 
that  thefe  people,  growing  defperate,  fet  it  on  fire 
thimfelves,  and  confum«-d  with  it  fome  of  the  neigh- 


whofe  fucceffors  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  city  of  bouring  houfes.  This  fire  excited  great  commotions 
Ormus,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Perfia,  where  they  in  the  city,  and  Neftorius  w  as  ever  afterwards  called 
ftill  continue,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Simeon;    an  incendiary. 

and  fo  far  down  as  the  lall  century,  thefe  patriarchs  From  the  Arians  he  turned  his  perfecutlon  againft 
perfevered  in  their  communion  with  the  church  of  the  Novatians,  but  was  ftopped  in  his  career  by  the  in- 
Rome,  but  feem  at  prefent  to  have  withdrawn  them-  terpofition  of  the  emperor.  He  then  letloofe  his  fury 
felves  from  it.  The  great  Neftorian  pontiffs,  who  upon  thofe  Chriftians  of  Afia,  Lydia,  and  Carta,  who 
ferm  the  oppofite  party,  and  look  with  a  hoftile  eye  celehrat»;rd  the  feaft  of  Eafter  upon  the  14th  day  of 
on  this  little  patriarch,  have  fince  the  year  15  59  been  the  moon  ;  and  for  this  unimportant  deviation  from 
diftinguifhed  by  the  general  denomination  of  Ehas,  the  Catholic  praflice,  many  of  thofe  people  wei-e  miu-- 
and  refide  conftantly  in  the  city  of  Mouful.  Their  dered  by  his  agents  both  at  Miletum  and  at  Sardis. 
fpiritual  dominion  is  very  extenfive,  takes  in  a  great  One  cannot  be  forry  that  fuch  a  relentlefs  perfecutor 
part  of  Afia,  and  comprehends  alfo  within  its  circuit  fhould  himfdf  be  afcerwar-ds  condemned  as  an  heretic, 
the  Arabian  Neftorians,  and  alfo  the  Chriftians  of  St  for  holding  an  opinion  which  no  man  who  fpeaks  or 
Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the  coaft  of  Malabar-.    It    thinks  with  philofophic  accuracy  will  now  venture  to 

controvert.  This  obnoxious  tenet,' which  produced 
a  fchifm  in  the  church,  and  was  condemned  by  a  ge- 
neral council,  was  nothing  more  than  that  "  the  Vir. 
gin  Mary  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  the  mothec 
of  God."  The  people  being  accuftomed  to  hear  this 
expreflion,  were  much  inflamed  againft  their  biftiop,. 
imagining  that  he  had  revived  the  error  of  Paulas  Sa* 
mofetenus  and  Photinus^  who  taught  that  Jefus  Chrift 
was  a  mere  man.  The  monks  declared  openly  againft. 
fhops  of  which  refide  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or  Diar-  him,  and,  with  fome  of  the  moft  confiderahle  men  ia 
beker,  and  all  affume  the  denomination  of  Jofeph.  Conftantinople,  feparated  themfelves  from  his  commu- 
Never  thelefs  the  Neftorians  in  general  perfevere  to  nion.  Several  biftiops  wrote  to  him  earneft  perfuafives 
our  own  times  in  their  refufal  to  enter  into  the  com-  to  acknowledge  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  ; 
munion  of  the  Romifh  church,  not\yithftandIn^  the  aod  when  h«  would  not  comply,  they  procured,  his 


is  obferved,  to  the  lafting  honour  of  the  Neftorians, 
th  «  of  all  the  Chrlfti?.n  focietids  cllabhftied  in  the 
Eaft,  they  have  been  the  mo'.l  careful  and  fuccefsful 
in  avoiding  a  multitude  of  fuptrftitious  opinions  and 
pvaftices  that  have  infefled  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  About  the  middle  of  the  T 7th  century, 
the  Romlfti  miffionaries  gained  over  to  their  commu- 
nion a  frcall  number  of  Neftorians,  whom  they  formed 
into  a  congregation  or  church  ;  the  patriarchs  or  bi- 


cou^ 
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NeHorius  condemnation  in  the  council  of  Epiiofus,  which  de- 
j^''^  privecl  him  of  his  fee.  He  then  retired  to  his  ancient 
^  monaftery  at  Antioch,  whence  he  was  taken  four 
ytars  afterwards  by  the  emperor's  orJerj  and  ban'fhed 
in  4^5  to  Tarfus.  That  city  being  taken  and  deflroy- 
ed  by  the  barbarians,  he  was  reiaoved  to  Panopolis,  a 
city  of  Thtbais  ;  where  he  was  not  fuffered  to  remain 
long,  but  was  compelled  to  go  from  place  to  place, 
till,  being  in  one  of  his  journey's  mortally  bruifed  by 
a  fall,  death  relieved  him  from  the  fury  of  his  perfe- 
cutors. 

If  we  examine  fuch  of  his  writings  as  remain,  we 
fhall  find  that  he  was  very  unjuftly  condemned.  It 
appears  that  he  rejefted  the  ertors  of  Ebioriy  Paulas  Se- 
mofetemis,  and  Photinus  ;  that  he  ma'ntained  in  exprefs 
•terms,  that  the  divine  Word  was  united  to  the  human 
nature  in  Jcfus  Chrift  In  the  moft  and  intimate 

fenfe  poflible  ;  that  thefe  two  natui-es,  in  this  ftate  of 
union,  make  but  one  Chrift,  and  one  perfon;  that  the  pro- 
perties of  theDivineand  human  natures  may  both  beat- 
trlbutcdtothisperfon;  and  that  Jefus  Chrift  may  be  faid 
tohave  been  born  of  a  virgin,  to  have  fuffered  and  died  ; 
but  he  never  would  admit  that  God  could  be  faid  to 
have  been  born,  to  have  fuffered,  or  to  have  died. — 
When  we  confiJer  that  every  perfon  partakes  of  the 
fubftance  of  his  mother,  and  that  it  is  this  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  parental  and  filial  relation  betA^'een  them, 
it  is  indeed  furprifing  that  the  expreflion  "  Mother  of 
God"  (hould  ever  have  been  admitted  into  the  Chri- 
ftian,  church,  or  that  any  raan  who  underftands  the 
meaning  of  the  words  fliould  condemn  Neftorius  for 
not  having  ufed  them. 

NESTUS,  or  Ntssus,  a  river  which  feparates 
Thrace  from  Macedonia.  It  falls  into  the  ^Egean 
fea  near  the  ifland  Thafos.  It  is  fometimes  called  A^^- 
fus  and  Neffits. 

NET,  a  device  for  catching  fifli  and  fowl.  See  the 
article  Fishery. 

The  taking  fowls  by  nets  is  the  readieft  and  moll  ad- 
vantageous of  all  others,  where  numbers  are  to  be 
taken.  The  making  the  nets  is  very  eafy,  and  what 
tvery  true  fportfman  ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  him- 
felf.  All  the  neceffary  tools  are  wooden  needles,  of 
which  there  fliould  be  feveral  of  different  fizes,  fome 
round  and  others  flat;  a  pair  of  round  pointed  and  flat 
fciffars  ;  and  a  wheel  to  wind  off  the  thread.  The 
packthread  is  to  be  of  different  ttrength  and  thicknefs, 
according  to  the  fort  of  birds  to  be  taken  ;  and  the 
general  fize  of  the  mcflies,  if  not  for  very  fmall  birds, 
is  two  inches  from  point  to  point.  The  nets  (hould 
neither  be  made  too  deep  nor  too  long,  for  they  are 
then  difEcult  to  manage ;  and  they  muil  be  verged  on 
each  fide  with  twifted  thread.  The  natural  colour  of 
the  thread  is  too  bright  and  pale,  and  is  therefore  in 
many  cafes  to  be  altered.  The  moft  ufual  colour  is 
the  ruffet  ;  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  plunging  the 
net,  after  it  is  made,  into  a  tanner's  pit,  and  letting 
it  lie*lhere  till  it  be  fufKciently  tinged  :  this  is  of  a 
double  fervice  to  the  net,  fince  it  preferves  the  thread 
as  well  as  alters  the  colour.  The  green  colour  is 
given  by  chapping  fome  green  wheat  and  boiling  it  in 
water,  and  then  foaking  the  net  in  this  green  tinclure. 
The  yellow  colour  is  given  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  deco6lion  of  celandine  ;  which  gives  a  pale  ftraw- 
Qolour,  which  is  the  colour  of  ftubble  in  the  harveft- 
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time.  The  brown  nets  are  to  be  ufcd  on  ploughed  Net. 
lands,  the  green  on  grafs  grounds,  and  the  yellow  on  ^ 
ftubble-hnds. 

NeT-Day,  among  fowlers,  a  net  generally  ufed  for 
taking  fuch  fmall  birds  as  play  in  the  air,  and  will  ftoop 
either  to  prey,  gig,  or  the  like;  as  larks,  linnets,  bunt- 
ings, &c.  The  time  of  the  year  for  ufing  this  net  is 
from  Auguft  to  November  ;  and  the  beft  time  is  very  ^^-'^f"""* 
early  in  the  morning  :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  milder  the  air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  is,  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  fport,  and  of  longer  continuance.  The 
plat^  where  this  not  fhould  be  laid,  ought  to  be  plain 
champaign,  either  on  iliort  ftubbles,  green  lays,  oi  flat 
meadows,  near  c:orn-fields,  and  fomewhat  remote  from 
towns  and  villages  :  you  rtiuft  be  fure  to  let  your  net 
lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  the  birds  creep  not  out 
and  make  their  efcape. — The  net  is  made  of  a  fine 
packthread  with  a  fmall  mefli,  not  exceeding  half  an 
inch  fquare  ;  it  muft  be  three  fathoms  long,  and  but 
one  broad.:  it  mull  be  verged  about  with  a  fmall  but 
ftrong  cord ;  and  the  two  ends  extended  upon  two 
fmall  long  poles,  fuitable  to  the  breadth  of  the  net, 
with  four  ilakes,  tail-ftringa,  and  drawing-lines. — This 
net  is  compofed  of  two,  which  mull  be  exactly  alike 
and  are  to  be  laid  oppofite  to  one  another,  fo  even  and 
clofe,  that  when  they  are  drawn  and  pulled  over,  thg 
fides  muft  meet  and  touch  each  other.  You  muft  ftake 
this  net  down  with  ftrong  ftakes,  very  ftiff  on  their 
lines,  fo  that  you  may  with  a  nimble  touch  caft  them 
to  and  fro  at  pleafure;  then  faften  your  drawing-cords 
or  kand-Hnes  (of  which  there  muftbea  dozen  at  leaft, 
and  each  two  yards  long)  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fore- 
moft  ftaves  :  and  fo  extend  them  of  fuch  a  ftraightnefs» 
that  with  a  little  ftrengh  they  may  rife  up  in  the  nets, 
and  caft  them  over. 

Your  nets  being  thus  laid,  place  your  gigs,  or  play- 
ing-wantons,  about  20  or  30  paces  beyond,  and  a.s 
much  on  this  fide  your  nets:  the  gigs  muft  be  faftened 
to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  turned  into  the  wind,  fo 
as  they  may  play  to  make  a  noife  therein.  Thefe  gigs 
are  a  fort  of  toys  made  of  long  goofe  feathers,  like 
flint  tie- cocks,  and  with  little  fmall  tunnels  of  wcoi 
runnina  in  broad  and  flat  fwan-quills,  made  round  like 
a  fmall  hoop;  and  fo,  with  longer  ftrings  faftened  to  a 
pole,  will,  with  any  fmall  wind  or  air,  move  after  fucU 
a  manner,  that  birds  will  come  in  great  flocks  to  play 
about  them. 

When  you  have  placed  your  gigs,  then  place  youe 
ftale  ;  which  is  a  fmall  ftake  of  wood,  to  prick  down 
into  the  earth,  having  in  it  a  mortice -hole,  in  which 
a  fmall  and  (lender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet 
long,  is  faftened,  fo  as  it  may  move  up  and  down 
at  pleafure:  and  fatten- to  this  longer  ftick  a  fmall  line* 
which,  running  through  a  hole  in  the  ftick  above-- 
mentioned, and  fo  coming  up  to  the  place  where  ycm 
are  to  fit,  you  may,  by  drawing  the  line  up  and  dowar 
with  your  right  hand,  raife  up  the  longer  fl.ick  as  yoa 
fee  occafion. 

Faften  a  live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird^to  this  longer 
ftick,  which,  with  the  line  making  it  to  flir  up  and 
down  by  your  pulling,  will  entice  the  birds  to  come  to 
your  net. 

There  is  another  ftale,  or  enticement,  to  draw  on 
thefe  birds,  called  a  looking  glafs  ;  which  is  a  rounti 
ftake  of  wood,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  made  very  (harp 
4  ate 
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Nef*  at  the  end,  to'thruft  it  into  the  ground :  they  make  It 
"^-"^  very  hollow  m  the  upper  part,  above  five  lingers  deep ; 

into  which  hollow  taey  place  a  three-fqnare  piece  of 
wood  about  a  foot  long,  ami  each  two  inches  broad, 
]yin_!T  upon  the  top  of  the  Itake,  and  going  with  a  foot 
into  the  hollownefs  :  wliich  foot  mult  have  a  great  knob 
at  the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  with  a  dt^ep 
flendernefs  between  ;  to  which  flendcmefs  you  are  to 
f^ften  a  fmall  packthread,  which,  running  through  a 
kole  in  the  fiJe  of  the  ftake,  muft  come  up  to  the  place 
where  you  fit.  The  three-fquare  piece  of  wood  which 
lies  on  the  top  of  the  ftake,  mull  be  of  fuch  a  poifc  and 
evennefs,  and  the  foot  of  the  focket  fo  fmooth  and 
round,  that  it  may  whirl  and  turn  round  upon  the  leatl 
touch  ;  winding  the  packthread  fo  many  times  about 
it,  which  being  fuddenlj  drawn,  and  as  fuidenly  let 
go,  will  keep  the  engine  in  a  conllant  rotatory  mo- 
tion :  then  fallen  vvi-th  glue  on  the  uppermolt  flat 
fc[uares  of  the  three-fquarc  piece,  about  20  fmall 
pieces  of  looking-glafs,  and  paint  all  the  fquare  wood 
between  them  of  a  light  and  lively  red  ;  which,  in 
the  continual  motion,  will  give  fuch  a  refleftion, 
that  the  birds  will  play  about  to  admiration  until  they 
are  taken. 

Both  this  and  the  other  ftale  arc  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  nets  about  two  or  three  feet 
^  diftanc£  from  each  other  ;  fo  that,  in  the  falling  of  the 
,Tiets,  the  cords  may  not  touch  or  annoy  them  :  neither 
muft.  they  (land  one  before  or  after  another;  the  glafs 
being  kept  in  a  continual  motion,  and  the  bird  very 
often  fluttering.  Having  placed  your  nets  in  this 
.jnanner,_  as  alfo  your  gigs  and  flales,  go  to  the  fur- 
ther end  ©f  your  long  drawing-lines  and  ftale  lines  ; 
and,  having  placed  yourfelf,  lay  the  main  drawing 
line  acrofs  your  thigh,  and,  with  your  left,  pull  the 
flale-line  to  (how  the  birds  ;  and  when  you  perceive 
them  to  play  near  and  about  your  nets  and  ilales, 
then  pull  the  net  over  with  both  hands,  with  a  quick 
but  not  too  haft:y  motion  ;  for  otherwife  your  fport 
will  be  fpolled. 

See  Plate  CCCXLV.  where  A  fiiows  the  bodies 
of  the  main  net,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  laid.  B,  the 
tail-lines,  or  the  hinder-lines,  ftaked  to  the  ground. 
C,  the  fore  lines  ftaked  alfo  to  the  ground.  D,  the 
bird  ftale.  E,  the  looking-glafs  ftale.  G,  the  line 
which  draws  the  bird-ftale.  H,  the  line  that  draws 
the  glafs-ftale.  I,  the  drawing,  dou'jle  lines  of  the 
nets,  which  pulls  them  over.  K,  the  ftakes  which 
Hake  down  the  four  nether  points  of  the  nets  and  the 
two  tail-lines.  L,  the  ftakes  that  ftake  down  the  fore- 
lines.  M,  the  finglc  line,  with  the  wooden  button  to 
pull  the  net  over  with.  N,  the  ftake  that  ftakes  down 
the  finglc  line,  and  where  the  man  ihould  fit ;  and 
the  gig. 

Net,  Neat,  in  commerce,  fomething  pure,  and  un» 
adulterated  with  any  foreign  mixture. 

Thus,  wines  are  fald  to  be  net  when  not  falfified  or 
balderdaftied  ;  and  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  &c.  are  «<?/ 
when  the  filth  and  ordures  are  feparated  from  them. 
See  Neat. 

A  diamond  is  faid  to  be  net  when  it  has  no  ftains  or 
^flaws ;  a  ci7ftal,  when  tranfparent  throughout. 

Net  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  remains  after  the  tare 
iias  been  taken  out  of  the  weight  of  any  merchan- 
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dife  ;  /.  e.  when  It  Is  weighed  clear  of  all  package.  Sec  Neti!ier- 
Tare.  '^'''^s- 

Thus  wc  fay,  a  barrel  of  cochineal  weighs  4J0      ~ * 
pounds ;  the  tare  is  50  pounds,  and  there  remains  net 
400  pounds. 

NpT-Produce,  a  term  ufed  'to  exprefs  what  any 
commodity  has  yieldetl,  all  tare  and  charges  de- 
duaed. 

The  merchants  fomctimes  ufe  the  Italian  words 
nefto  pyocedut'},  for  net  produce. 

NETHERLANDS,  anciently  called  Belg'ta,  but 
fince  denominated  Loiv  Countries  or  Netherlands,  from 
their  low  fituation,  are  fituated  between  2"  and  7°  of 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  50'  and  53°  30'  of  north 
latitude  :  and  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  ther 
north,  Germany  on  the  eaft,  by  Lorrain  and  France 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  another  part  of  France  and  the 
Britifh  feas  on  the  weft  ;  extending  near  500  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  200  miles  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  They  confift  of  C7  provinces;  10 
of  which  are  called  the  Aujir'ian  and  French  Nether- 
lands, and  the  other  feven  the  United  Prony'inces. 

Thegreateft  part  of  the  Netherlands  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  that  part  which  lies  towards 
Gaul  continued  in  their  fubjeftion  till  the  decline  of 
that  empire  ;  after  which  the  Francs  became  mafters 
of  it  ;  and,  under  the  French  monarchy,  it  was  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Metz  or  Auflrafia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  1  5th  century  Maximilian 
of  Auftiia,  fon  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IH.  de- 
quired,  by  marrying  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  and 
Luxemburg;  the  counties  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Hai- 
nault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and-  Namur ;  and  the  lord- 
fliips  of  Frifeland.  Philip  of  Auftria,  fon  to  Maxi- 
milian and  Mary,  married  Jane  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Arragon  and  of  Ifabella  queen  of  Ca- 
ftile  ;  by  which  means  their  fon  Charles  inherited  not 
only  almoft  all  Spain  and  the  great  countries  then 
lately  difcovered  in  America,  but  alfo  thofe  noble  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  chofen  emperor 
under  the  name  of  Charles  V.  Towards  the  lattet" 
end  of  the  1527,  he  added  to  his  dominions  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  bifhoprick  of  Utrecht  on  both  fides 
of  the  YfTel  ;  and  Henry  of  Bavaria,  l>eing  diftreffed 
through  war  with  the  duke  of  Guelderland,  and  tired 
with  the  continued  rebellion  of  his  own  fubjetSts,  fur- 
rendered  to  the  emperor  the  temporalities  of  his  diocefe, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  the  ftates  of 
the  country.  In  1536,  Charlies  V.  bought  of  Charles  of 
Egmond  the  reverfion  of  the  duchy  of  Guelderland 
and  of  the  county  of  Zutphen,  in  cafe  that  prince 
ftiould  die  without  ilTue.  The  fame  year  the  city  of 
Groningen  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  fubmitted 
to  Charles  V.  and  in  1543  he  put  a  garrifon  into  the 
city  of  Cambray,  and  built  a  citadel  there.  Having 
thus  united  the  1 7  provinces,  as  It  were  in  one  body,  he 
ordered  that  they  fhould  continue  for  ever  under  the 
fame  prince,  without  being  ever  feparated  or  difmem- 
bered  ;  for  which  purpofe  be  publifhed  in  November 
1 5'49,  with  the  confent  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  ftates 
of  all  the  provinces,  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edift 
or  law,  by  which  it  was  enadled,  that  in  order  to  keep 
all  thofe  provincee  together  under  one  and  the  fame 
3  prince. 
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-  prince,  the  right  of  reprefentallon,  with  regard  to  the 
land',  fucceffion  of  a  prince  or  princefs,  fhould  take  place 
for  ever,  both  in  a  direft  and  collateral  line,  notwith- 
llanding  the  common  law&  of  fome  provinces  to  the 
contrary.  Charles  had  even  a  mind  to  incorporate 
thefe  provinces  W7ith  the  Germanic  body,  and  to  make 
of  them  a  circle  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of  the 
circle  of  Burgundy,  in  order  thereby  to  engage  princes 
of  the  empire  to  concern  themfclves  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  thofe  provinces.  But  the  Netherlands,  always 
jealous  of  fheir  liberty,  did  not  feem  to  like  that  in- 
corporation ;  and  when  tljey  were  demanded  to  pay 
their  fliare  towards  the  expences  of  the  empire,  they 
refufed  it ;  whereupon  the  princes  of  Germany  refufed, 
in  their  turn,  to  take  any  part  in  the  wars  in  Flanders, 
and  looked  upon  thofe  provinces  as  by  no  means  be- 
longing to  the  Germanic  body. 

Philip  of  Auftria  and  his  fon  Charles,  who  were 
born  in  tlie  Netherlands,  had  for  thefe  provinces  that 
natural  affeflion  which  men  ufed  to  have  for  their  na- 
tive country  ;  and,  knowing  how  jealous  the  in- 
habitants were  of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  their  former  princes,  they  took 
great  care  to  preferve  them,  and  fufFered  willingly 
that  the  ftates,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  people's 
liberty  and  privileges,  fliould  in  a  manner  fiiare  the 
fupreme  authority  with  them.  Philip  11.  fon  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  not  the  fame  affedlion  for  the 
Nethei lands,  nor  thofe  generous  fentiments  which  his 
father  had  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with.  Being 
born  in  Spain  of  a  Portugucfe  woman,  he  had  no  re- 
gard but  for  his  native  country  ;  and,  when  he  re- 
moved out  of  the  Netherlands,  he  left  them  to  the 
weak  government  of  a  woman,  to  the  proud  and 
haughty  fpirit  of  Cardinal  de  Granville,  and  to  the 
wild  ambition  of  fome  lords  of  thefe  provinces,  who, 
availing  themfelves  of  the  imprudent  conduct  and  con- 
tinual blunders  of  the  council  of  Spain,  found  their 
private  intereft  iq  the  difturbances  they  could  not  fail 
to  produce.  Philip  II.  alfo,  inllead  of  the  mild  and 
moderate  meafures  wliich  his  predeceffors  had  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  on  many  occafionSj  as  beft  fuiting  the 
genius  and  temper  of  the  people,  had  recourfe  to  the 
mod  violent  and  cruel  proceedings  ;  which,  far  from 
curing  the  evil,  ferved  only  to  exafperate  it  the  more 
and  render  it  incurable.  The  Spaniards,  whom  he 
fent  thither,  being  born  and  educated  in  an  al)fo!ute 
monarchy,  jealous  of  the  liberties  and  tnvious  of  the 
riches  of  the  people,  broke  through  all  their  privi- 
leges, and  ufed  them  almoft  after  the  fame  manner  as 
tliey  had  done  the  inhabitants  of  their  new  and  ill- 
gotten  dominions  in  America.  This  treatment  oc- 
cafioncd  a  general  infurrcftion.  The  counts  Hoorn, 
Egmont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  appearing  at  the 
Iiead  of  it>  and  Luther's  reformation  gaining  ground 
about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  hi?  difciples 
joined  the  malecontents :  w}iereupon  King  Philip  in- 
troduced a  kind  of  inquifition  in  order  to  fupprefs 
them,  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that 
court,  bcfides  thofe  that  periflitd  by  the  fword  ;  for 
thefe  perfecutions  and  encroachments  had  occafion- 
€d  a  civil  wnr,  in  which  feveral  battles  were  fought. 
The  counts  Hoorn  and  Epnicnt  were  taken  and  be- 
headed ;  but  the  prince  of  Orarge,  retiring  into  Hol- 
hiid,  did,  by  tlie  alEftance  of  England  and  Erf-cce, 
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preferve  Holland  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  Nether* 
which  entered  into  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence 
at  Utrecht  in  1579,  and  they  have  ever  fince  been  * 
ftyled  the  United  Provinces  ;  but  the  other  provinces 
were  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Spain  by  the  duke 
of  Alva  :!nd  other  SpaniHi  generals.  However,  their 
ancient  privileges  were  in  a  great  meafure  reilored  ; 
every  province  was  allovi'ed  its  great  council  or  parlia- 
ment, whofe  concurrence  was  required  to  the  making 
of  laws,  and  raiTrng  money  for  the  government,  though 
thefe  affemblies  were  too  often  obliged  to  follow  the 
diftates  of  the  court. 

The  late  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive them  even  of  the  form  of  their  free  conflitution  ; 
and  he  rhight  very  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  he 
not  attempted  at  the  fame  time  a  reformation  of  the 
church.  The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are  wholly  Ca- 
tholic, and  fp  bigotted  to  the  Romlih  fuperftition, 
that  though  thcyjiad  tamely  fubmitted  to  many  en- 
croachments of  the  arch-ducal  houfe  on  their  civil 
right,  no  fooner  did  the  monarch  encroach  upon  the 
property  of  the  holy  mother-church  than  they  refilled 
his  authority,  and  claimed  all  their  ancient  privileges 
political  and  rehgious.  The  fame  .attachment  to 
their  ancient  faith  and  worfiiip  made  them  very  Intely 
contribute  to  expel  from  their  territories  the  French 
whom  they  had  invited  to  relieve  them  from  the  Au- 
ftrian yoke.  Thus  her  religious  bigotry  for  once  faved. 
a  free  people  from  the  iron  rod  of  defpotifm  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cruelties  of  frantic  democrates  on 
the  other.  The  provinces  under  the  government  of.' 
France  were,  till  the  late  revolution,  under  the  fame 
fevere  arbitrary  dominion  as  ihe  other  fulijeds  of  that 
crown,  and  they  now  experience  the  fame  miferies- 
with  the  reft  of  the  republic. 

The  Spaniards  continued  poffefTed  of  almoft  eiight 
of  thefe  provinces,  until  the.  duke  of  Marlborough,, 
general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memorable  victory  of* 
llamillies.  After  which,  Bruffels  the  capital,  and- 
gieai  partof  thefe  provinces,  acknowledged  Charles  VI. 
(afterwards  emperor)  their  fovereign  ;  .and  his  daugh- 
ter, the  late  emprefs  qaeen,vremained  poffefTed  of  them, 
till  the  war  that,  foliovv-ed  the-  death  of  her  father, 
when  the  French  made  an  entire  conqueft  of  them,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg ;  but  they 
were  teftored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  \  748, 
and  the  French  retained  only  Artois,  the  Cambrelis,  . 
part  of  Flanders,  part  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  Lux- 
emburg, of  which  they  have  had  the  dominion  now 
upwards  of  eighty  years. 

The  foil  is  generally  fruitful,  but  differs  in  the  fe-- 
veral  parts.  The  climate  alfo  differs  in  the  feveral 
provinces;  in. thofe  towards  the  fouth  it  does  not  dif- 
fer much  from  that  of  England,  though  the  feafon^i 
are  m©re  regnlar.  In  the  northern  provinces  the  win- 
ter is  generally  very  fliarp,  and  the  fummer  fultry  hot; 
but  the  extreme  cold  and  excclTive  heat  feldom  con- 
tinue above  five  or  fix  "weeks.  The  air  is  reckoned - 
very  wholefome,  but  is  fubjeft  to  thick  fogs  in  win- 
ter, through  the  moiflnefs  ®f  the  countiy,  which 
would  be  very  noxious,  were  it  not  for  the  dry  eafterly 
winds,  which,  blowing  oft  a  long  continent  for  two 
or  three  months  in  the  year,  clear  the  air,  and  occafion 
very  fharp  frofts  in  January  ?nd  February;  during, 
which;  the  ports,  liverS;  an4  canuls,  are  commonly 
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l^Icthlntms  fh-jt  up.  The  face  of  the  country  is  low  and  flat; 
N-tfch  ^^'-^P^  fomc  fmall  hills  and  a  few  rifing  grounds 

.  ^  ',  In  Utrecht  and  Guelderland,  and  in  the  parts  lying 
towards  Germany,  there  is  no  hill  to  be  feen  in  the 
whole  17  provinces.  This  is  the  reafon  that  they 
have  been  called  the  Low  Countries.  French  Flan- 
ders abounds  in  grain,  vegetables,  flax,  and  cattle, 
but  is  in  want  of  v/ood. 

For  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  i&t  Unitkd  Provinces. 
NETHINIMS,  among  the  Jews,  the  pollerity  of 
the  Gibeonites,  who  were  condemned  by  Jofhua  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawcisof  vvater  for  the  houfe 
of  God. 

NETOPION,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a  very  fragrant  and  coftly  ointment,  confifting  of  a 
great  number  of  the  finell  fplcy  inc::fredients.  Hip- 
pocrates, in  his  Treatife  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women, 
frequently  prefcribes  the  nctoplon  in  difeafes  of  the 
uterus;  and  in  other  places  he  fpeaks  of  its  being 
poured  into  the  ear  as  a  remedy  for  deafnefs ;  thefe 
compofltions,  by  their  attenuating  qualities,  dividing 
the  vifcous  and  thick  humours.  The  word  netop'ton 
is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the  unguentum  JEgyp' 
tiacumt  and  fometimes  fimply  for  oil  of  almonds. 

NETSCHER  (Gafpard),  an  eminent  painter,  born 
at  Prague  In  Bohemia  in  1639.  His  father  dying 
while  he  was  an  engineer  in  the  Polifli  fervice,  his  mo- 
ther was  obliged,  on  account  of  her  religion,  fuddenly 
to  leave  Prague  with  her  three  fons.  When  Hie  had 
proceeded  three  leagues,  flic  ft,opped  at  a  caftle ;  which 
being  foon  after  befieged,  two  of  her  fons  were  fi;arved 
to  death  ;  but  flie  herfelf  found  means  to  efcape  out  of 
the  fortrrfs  by  night,  and  t6  fave  her  only  remaining 
ohild.  Carrying  him  in  her  arms,  Ihc  reached  Am- 
helm  In  Guelderland,  where  fhe  found  means  to  fup- 
port  herfelf,  and  breed  up  her  fon.  At  length  a  doc- 
tor of  phyfic  took  young  Netfcher  Into  his  patronage, 
with  the  view  of  giving  him  an  education  proper  for  a 
phyfician  :  but  Netfcher's  genius  leading  him  to  paint- 
ing, he  could  not  forbear  fcrawling  out  defigns  upon 
the  paper  on  which  he  wrote  his  themes ;  and  It  be- 
ing found  Impoffible  to  conquer  his  fondnefs  for  draw- 
ing, he  was  fent  to  a  glazier,  who  was  the  only  perfon 
in  the  town  that  underftood  drawing.  Netfcher  foon 
finding  himfelf  above  receiving  any  farther  afliftance 
from  his  maftcr,  was  fent  to  Deventer,  to  a  painter 
named  Terhurg,  who  was  an  able  artift  and  burgoma- 
ller  of  the  town  ;  and  having  acquired  under  him  a 
great  command  of  his  pencil,  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  worked  a  long  time  for  the  dealera  in  pIAures,  who 
paid  him  very  little  for  his  pieces,  which  they  fold  at 
a  high  price.  Difgufted  at  this  ungenerous  treatment, 
he  refolved  to  go  to  Rome ;  and  for  that  purpofe  em- 
barked on  board  a  veflel  bound  for  Bourdeaux.  But 
\m  marrying  in  that  city  prevented  his  travelling  into 
Italy  :  and  therefore,  returning  into  Holland,  he  fet- 
tled at  the  Hague ;  where  obferving  that  portrait- 
painting  was  the  moft  profitable,  he  applied  himfelf 
folely  to  it,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  there 
is  not  a  confiderable  family  in  Holland  that  has  not 
fome  of  his  portraits  ;  and  befides,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  foreign  minlfters  could  not  think  of  quitting  Hol- 
land without  carrying  with  them  one  of  Netfcher's 
portraits,  whence  they  are  to  be  feen  all  over  Europe. 
He  died  at  the  Hague,  in  1684;  leaving  two  fons, 
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Theodore  and  C(5hftantine  Netfcher,  both  of  them  Nettiugi  ^ 
good  portrait-painters.  ■  l!     '  i 

NETTINGS,  In  a  flilp,  a  fort  of  grates  made  of  J^^"'  j 
fmall  ropes  feized  together  with  rope-yarn  or  twine,  '  * 
and  fixed  on  thft  quarters  and  in  the  tops  ;  they  aie 
fometimes  fl.retched  upon  the  ledges  from  the  wafte- 
trees  to  the  roof-trees,  from  the  top  of  the  forecaftle 
to  the  pdop,  and  fometimes  are  laid  in  the  wafte  of  a 
ftiip  to  ferve  Inftead  of  gratings. 

NETTLE,  In  botany,  fee  Urtica. 

Sea  Nettle.    See  Medusa  and  AmMAt'Flotver. 

NRTTLE-Tree.    See  Celtis. 

NETTUNO,  a  handfome  town  of  Italy,  In  the 
Campagnia  of  Rome.  It  Is  but  thinly  peopled,  though 
featcd  in  a  fertile  foil.  The  inhabitants  are  alraoft  all 
hunters.    E.  Long.  12.  57.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

_  NEVA,  a  river  at  Peterfburgh,  in  Ruflia.  The 
views  upon  the  banks  exhibit  the  moft  grand  and 
lively  fcenes.  The  river  is  in  moft  places  broader  than 
the  Thames  at  London.  It  is  deep,  rapid,  and  tranf- 
parent  as  cryftal,  and  its  banks  are  lined  on  each  fide 
with  a  continued  range  of  handfoffie  buildings  Qn 
the  north  fide  the  fortrefs,  the  academy  of  fclences 
and  that  of  arts  are  the  moft  ftriking  objedls ;  on  the 
oppofite  fide  are  the  imperial  palace,  the  admiralty^ 
the  manfions  of  many  Ruffian  nobles,  and  the  EngHfli 
line,  fo  called  becaufe  (a  few  houfcs  excepted)  the 
the  whole  row  Is  occupied  by  the  Engllfli  merchants.  In 
front  of  thcfe  buildings^  on  the  fouth  fide,  Is  the  quay, 
which  ftretches  for  three  miles,  except  where  It  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  admiralty  ;  and  the  Neva,  during  the 
whole  of  that  fpace,  has  been  lately  embanked  at  the 
expence  of  the  emprefs  by  a  wall,  parapet,  and  pave- 
ment of  hewn  granite;  a  moft  elegant  and  durable  mo- 
nument of  Imperial  munificence.  There  is  a  commu- 
nication between  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  river  by  a 
bridge  of  pontoons,  which,  when  any  thing  Is  appre- 
hended from  the  force  of  icerufhing  down  the  ftream, 
can  be,  and  Is  generally  indeed,  removed.  The  great 
depth  of  the  river.  It  appears,  prevents  the  building 
of  a  ftone-bridge  ;  and  If  it  could  be  built,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe  It  could  poflibly  refift  the  force 
of  thofe  vaft  fhoals  of  ice  which  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  come  down  this  rapid  river.  An  attempt,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience  ;' 
and  a  Ruffian  peafant  has  aftually  projeded  the  plan 
of  throwing  a  wooden  bridge  of  one  arch  acrofs  it, 
which  in  Its  narroweft  part  is  980  feet  In  breadth.  As 
we  think  this  a  matter  of  very  confiderable  Importance, 
as  well  as  of  curiofity,  we  fliall  give  the  following 
copious  account  of  the  plan  and  its  author,  in  Mr 
Coxe's  own  words  ;  who  tells  us  that  the  artift  had 
then  executed  a  model  98  feet  in  length,  which  hq 
faw  and  examined  with  confiderable  attention. 

*'  The  bridge  is  upon  the  fame  principle  with  that 
of  Shaffhaufen,  excepting  that  the  mechanlfm  Is  more 
comphcated,  and  that  the  road  is  not  fo  level.  I  fliall 
attempt  to  defcribe  it  by  fuppofing  It  finiflied,  as  that 
will  convey  the  beft  Idea  of  the  plan.  The  bridge  Is 
roofed  at  the  top,  and  covered  at  the  fides  ;  It  is  form- 
ed by  four  frames  of  timber,  two  on  each  fide,  com- 
pofed  of  various  beams  or  trufles,  which  fupport  the 
whole  machine.  The  road  Is  not,  as  is  ufual,  carried 
over  the  top  of  the  arch,  but  is  fufpended  in  the  middle. 

**  The  following  proportions  I  noted  down  with 

the 
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the  grcateft  exadlnefs  at  the  time  when  they  were  ex- 
plained to  me  by  the  artift. 

Length  of  the  abutment  on  the  north  end,  658  feet. 
Span  of  the  arch,        -  -  p8o 

Length  of  the  abutment  on  the  fouth  end,  658 
Length  of  the  whole  flrufture,  inchiding  the 

abutments,  ...  2296 

The  plane  of  the  road  upon  its  firfl:  afcent 

makes  an  an^le  of  five  degrees  with  the 

ordinary  furface  of  the  river. 
Mean  level  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the 

bridge  in  the  centre,  -        -  168 

Ditto  to  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  in  the 

centre,  -  -  126 

Height  of  the  bridge  from  the  bottom  to  the 

top  in  the  centre,  -  -  42 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  in 

the  centre  to  the  road,  -  *  7 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  ditto  to  the 

water,  -  -        .  84 

Height  from  the  water  to  the  fpring  of  the 

arch,  -  -  56 

So  that  there  is  a  difference  of  35  feet  between  the 
road  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch  and  the  road  at  the 
centre  ;  in  other  words,  an  afcent  of  35  feet  in  half 
980,  or  in  the  fpace  of  490  feet,  which  is  little  more 
than  eight- tenths  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  bridge  is 
broadeft  towards  the  fides,  and  dkninilhes  towards  the 
centre. 


In  the  broadeft  part  it  is 
Tn  the  centre  or  narrowed 
The  breadth  of  the  road  is 


1 68  feet. 

42 
28 


"  The  artift  informed  me,  that  to  complete  the 
bridge  would  require  49,650  iron  nails,  12,908  large 
trees,  5,500  beams  to  ftrengthen  them,  and  that  it 
would  coft  300,000  roubles,  or  L.  60,000.  He  fpeaks 
of  this  bold  projeA  with  the  ufual  warmth  of  genius  ; 
-and  is  perfeflly  convinced  that  it  would  be  prafticahle. 
I  muft  own  that  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion,  though  I 
hazard  it  with  great  diffidence.  What  a  noble  effeft 
would  be  produced  by  a  bridge  ftriking  acrofs  the 
Neva,  with  an  arch  980  feet  wide,  and  towering  168 
feet  from  the  furface  of  the  water  ?  The  defcription 
of  fuch  a  btidge  feeras  almoft  chimerical;  and  yet 
upon  infpedlion  of  the  model  we  become  reconciled 
to  the  idea.  But  whether  the  execution  of  this  ftu- 
pendous  work  may  be  deemed  poffible  or  not,  the  mo- 
riel  itfelf  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  reflefts  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  inventive  faculties  of  that  un- 
improved genius.  It  is  fo  compadly  conftrufted,  and 
of  fuch  uniform  folidity,  that  it  has  fupported  39^0 
pood,  or  127,440  pounds,  without  having  in  the  leaft 

VoL.Xill.  Part.  1. 
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fwerved  from  its  direftion,  which  I  am  told  is  far  more, 
in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  the  bridge  if  compleat- 
ed  would  have  occafion  to  fuftain  from  the  preffure  of 
the  carriages  added  to  its  offn  weight. 

"  The  perfon  who  projefted  this  plan  is  a  common 
Ruffian  peafant.  This  extraordinary  genius  was  ap- 
prentice to  a  fhopkeeper  at  Niftinci  Novogorod  :  op- 
pofite  to  his  dwelling  was  a  wooden  clock,  which  ex- 
cited his  curiofity.  By  repeated  examinations  he 
comprehended  the  internal  ftrufture,  and  without  any 
affiftance  formed  one  exaftly  fimilar  in  its  proportion 
and  materials.  His  fuccefs  in  this  firll  eflay  urged 
him  to  undertake  the  conftru6kion  of  metal  clocks  and 
watches.  The  emprefs,  hearing  of  thefc  wonderful  ex- 
ertions of  his  native  genius,  took  him  under  her  pro- 
tedtion,  and  fent  him  to  England  ;  from  whence,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  attending  his  ignorance  of 
the  language,  he  foon  returned  to  Ruffia.  I  faw  a 
repeating  watch  of  his  workmanfhip  at  the  academy 
of  fciences  :  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg  ;  in  the 
infide  is  reprefented  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  with 
the  ftone  at  the  entrance,  and  the  centinels  upon  duty: 
fuddenly  the  ftone  is  removed,  the  centinels  fall  down, 
the  Hngels  appear,  the  women  enter  the  fepulchre,  and 
the  fame  chant  is  heard  which  is  performed  on  Eafter- 
eve.  Thefe  are  trifling,  although  curious  performances; 
but  the  very  planning  of  the  bridge  was  a  moft  fublime 
conception.  This  perfon,  whofe  name  is  Kuliliin-, 
bears  the  appearance  of  a  Ruffian  peafant ;  he  has  i 
long  beard,  and  wears  the  common  drcfs  of  the  coun- 
try. He  receives  a  pcnfion  from  the  emprefs,  and  i» 
encouraged  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mechanical  ge- 
nius (a)." 

NEVEL,  or  Nebel,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  a 
kind  of  mufical  inflrument.    See  Nablum. 

NEVERy  is  the  capit?al  of  the  Nevernois  In  France, 
and  government  of  Orleanois,  It  is  fituated  E.  longi- 
tude 3.  T  5.  N.latitude  46.  50.  on  the  river  Loire,  which 
here  receives  the  rivultt  Nievre,  from  which  this  city 
derives  its  same.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Caefar's  Noviodunum  in  ^duis,  where  he 
eredted  magazines  for  his  armies^  Fr^incis  I.  made  it 
a  duchy  and  peerage  in  1521,  in  favour  of  Francis  of 
Cleve,  to  whom  it  came  by  marriage.  It  devolved  af- 
terwards to  the  houfe  of  Mantua,  and  then  to  the 
Palatine  family,  who  in  1651  fold  it  to  cardinal  Ma- 
zarin.  The  cardinal  obtained  a  title  of  duke  and  peer 
for  his  nephew  Philip  Mancini,  in  whofe  family  it 
continued  till  the  late  revolution,  though  it  is  impof- 
fible,  in  the  prefent  unfettled  ftate  of  France,  to  fay 
whofe  property  it  may  be  now.  The  town  is  fortified 
with  walls,  defended  with  many  high  towers  and  deep 
ditches,  and  is  the  feat  of  a  biftiopric,  fuffragan  of 
Sens,  as  likewife  of  a  bailiwic  and  chamber  of  ac- 
C  counts. 


Neva 


Never*. 


Plate 
CCCXLIV 


(a)  We  have  given  this  detail  In  Mr  Coxe's  own  words,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  deferve  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatnefs  of  the  projedl,  which  would  have  excited  admiration  had  it  been  attempted  by  one  en- 
lightened by  fcience  and  liberal  arts,  much  more  when  it  comes  through  the  humble  medium  of  a  Ruffian  peafant. 
It  was  never  executed,  as  we  are  juft  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  left  St  Peterfburgh  about  the  beginning 
of  June  1793  5  the  model  remains,  and  is  ftiU  fhown.  The  fame  gentleman  (we  quote  his  own  words) 
adds,  "  that  every  mechanic  thinks  it  prafticable  ;  and  that  the  general  belief  is,  that  the  emprefs  would  have" 
r.-j  iiot  found  uie  for  all  her  money  in  carrying  ou  her  warlike  and  diplomatic  tranfafticjis  with 
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Nevers,  counts.  There  is  a  ftone-bridge  on  the  Loire,  with 
feuchattel.  twenty  arches,  a  draw-bridge  on  each  fide,  and  towers 
'  to  defend  them.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St 
Cyr.  There  are  eleven  parifhes  in  the  town,  and  a 
great  many  religious  houfes.  The  Jefuits  college  near 
the  gate  des  Ardeliers  is  a  handfome  ftrufture.  The 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Nevers  has  a  large  front  be- 
tween two  great  towers,  with  a  court  on  one  fide  and 
a  garden  on  the  other.  Here  it  was  that  John  Cafi- 
mir  king  of  Poland  died  the  i  6th  of  December  1672. 
Near  this  palace  Hands  the  convent  of  Cordeliers, 
who  have  a  magnificent  church,  in  which  the  tombs 
of  duke  John  and  Catharine  of  Bourbon  on  the  right, 
and  thofe  of  Lewis  of  Gonzaga  duke  of  Nevers,  and 
Henrietta  of  Cleves  his  wife,  merit  your  attention. — 
This  town  is  famous  for  its  glafs-manufafture  and 
earthen  ware,  and  is  faid  to  contain  about  8000  inha- 
bitants. 

In  the  centre  of  Nevers,  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill, 
is  built  the  palace  of  the  ancient  dukes.  It  appears 
to  have  been  conftrufted  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and, 
thoughbeginning  to  exhibit  marks  of  decay, is  yetamo- 
del  of  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Gothic  archite  dure. 
The  apartments  are  hung  with  tapeftry  of  zco  years 
old,  which  have  an  air  of  grotefque  and  rude  magni- 
ficence There  is  in  one  of  the  chambers  a  portrait 
of  Madame  de  Montefpan,  who  appears  rifing  from  a 
fuperb  couch,  the  curtains  of  which  are  drawn  back, 
and  fupported  by  Cupids.  Her  attitude  is  half  vo- 
luptuous half  contemplative.  She  is  dreffed  in  a  ne- 
gligent difhabille,  and  her  hair  floats  down  over  her 
fhoulders  and  neck  in  waving  ringlets.  Her  head  refts 
on  her  left  hand,  and  one  of  her  feet  is  concealed  by 
her  robe  ;  the  other,  which  is  naked  to  the  mid-leg, 
and  on  which  the  painter,  with  great  tafte,  has  ex- 
haufted  all  his  art,  is  placed  on  an  embroidered  cufhion. 
Her  flippers  are  thrown  carelefsly  by. 

NEUCHATTEL,a  tolerably  handfometown  of  Swif- 
ferland,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  There 
are  feveral  ancient  ruins  near  it,  which  fhow  its  for- 
mer extent;  and  there  are  two  large  churches,  be- 
fides  a  caftle  where  the  governor  refides.  The  town 
contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated 
partly  on  a  fmall  plain  between  Mount  Jura  and 
the  lake  of  Neuchattel,  which  is  17  miles  long  and 
five  broad ;  the  fide  of  the  harbour  is  the  ufual 
walk  of  the  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  too  is  built  upon 
the  fide  of  the  mountain  ;  whence  fome  of  its  fl;reets 
are  very  fl;eep.  In  this  fmall  place  feveral  public 
works  have  lately  been  executed,  which  Mr  Coxe 
thinks  are  far  beyond  the  revenues,  or  even  the  wants, 
of  fucb  a  little  ftate.  Among  thefe  he  inftances  a  fu- 
perb caufeway  and  a  town-houfe  "  built  (fays  he) 
of  fuch  folid  materials  as  if  it  was  intended  to  furvive 
to  the  moll  difliant  pofterity,  and  to  rival  the  duration 
of  the  much-famed  Roman  capitol."  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  commerce  was  very 
little  followed  in  this  town,  owing  to  an  abfurd  opi- 
nion which  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  its  be- 
ing difgraceful ;  but  this  prejudice  is  now  extinguifli- 
ed,  and  the  town  in  a  much  more  fiouriflning  fituation 
than  before.  The  chief  article  of  exportation  is 
wine,  which  is  much  efl:eemed  ;  and  manufaftures  of 
printed  linens  and  cotton  have  been  eftabliflied  with 
confiderable  fuccefs.    The  flouriftiing  ftate  of  Neu- 
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chattel  is  principally  owing  to  the  benefaftlons  of  MrNem 
David  Pury,  late  banker  of  the  court  at  Lifbon.  He  "~ 
was^born  at  Neuchattel  in  1709  ;  but  having  received 
his  education  there,  he  quitted  it  in  great  poverty 
and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  ferved  his  ap- 
prenticeflrip,  but  in  what  line  is  not  mentioned.  From 
Geneva  he  went  to  London,  where  he  afted  as  clerk 
to  a  dealer  in  precious  ftones,  and  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  eftimating  the  value  of  diamonds  at  fight. 
After  a  long  refidence  in  England  he  went  to  Lifljon, 
where  he  carried  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce  ;  and 
having  been  appointed  court-banker,  his  fortune  rapid- 
ly increafed.  His  generofity,  however,  kept  pace 
with  his  wealth;  and  he  not  only  remitted  large  fuma 
to  Neuchattel  while  living,  but  left  his  country  his 
heir  when  he  died.  His  contributions  in  all  are  efti- 
mated  by  Mr  Coxe  at  L.  200,000 ;  a  confiderable 
part  of  which  has  been  employed  in  conftrudting  the 
public  works  already  mentioned.  Mr  Coxe  hintSj 
that  notwithftanding  the  fuperb  edifices  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  many  conveniences  flill  wanting  to 
render  Neuchattel  agreeable ;  the  public  walks,  for 
inftance,  might  be  greatly  improved,  the  ftreets,  which 
are  very  dirty,  might  be  kept  clean,  and  a  torrent 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  frequently  threa- 
tens it  with  inundations,  might "  be  turned.  En- 
couragement ought  alfo  to  be  given  to  literature  ;  for 
our  author  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Neuchattel 
are  much  more  ignorant  than  thofe  of  other  parts 
in  Swiflerland,  which  no  doubt  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  their  having  not  a  fingle  feminary  of 
learning  which  deCerves  the  name  in  the  place.  It 
has  a  grand  and-  little  council :  the  firft  is  compofed 
of  40  perfons,  with  two  matters  of  the  keys ;  the 
little  council  confifts  of  24  members,  comprehending 
the  mayor,  who  is  prefident.  Thefe  two  councils  af- 
femble  regularly  every  month.  The  ecclefiafliics  like- 
wife  aflemble  every  month,  to  confult  on  affairs  be- 
longing to  the  church,  and  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
miniflers  that  die.  They  choofe  a  dean  every  year, 
who  is  prefident  of  the  general  aflemblies,  which  are 
called  clq/fes  ;  and  foraetimes  he  is  confirmed  in  this 
dignity.    E.  Long.  7.10.  N.  Lat.  47.  5. 

Ne  ucHATTELj  a  fovcreign  county  of  Swifler- 
land, bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Franchc  Comte, 
on  the  north  by  the  bifliopric  of  Bafle,  and  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Friburg. 
This  principality  of  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  ex- 
tend from  the  lake  of  Neuchattel  to  the  borders  of 
Franche  Comte,  being  in  length  about  12  leagues, 
and  fix  in  breadth.  The  plain  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountains  is  occupied  by  the  diftridt  of  Neu- 
chattel, but  Vallengin  is  totally  inclofed  by  Jura. 
Parallel  chains  of  thefe  mountains  run  from  eaft  to. 
weft,  forming  feveral  valleys  in  the  moft  elevated 
parts.  The  lower  grounds  of  this  chain  confift  of 
arable  lands  and  vineyards  ;  the  higher  of  large  tracks 
of  foreft,  which  in  many  parts  have  been  cleared  and 
converted  into  pafture-giounds,  intermixed  with  fields 
of  barley  and  oats.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous, 
and  remarkable  for  their  genius,  politenefs,  and  aftive 
induitry.  It  contains  three  cities,  one  town,  90  vil- 
lages, and  about  300  houfes  difperfed  in  the  moun'- 
taias.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,  except 
two  Roman  Catholic  villages  j  and  in  1529  they  en- 
tered 
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[euchattd.  tered  into  a  ftridl  alliance  with  the  cantons  of  Berne, 

""^  '  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Lucern.    The  air  is  healthy 

and  temperate,  but  the  foil  not  every  where  equally- 
fertile  :  however,  there  are  large  vineyards,  which 
produce  white  and  red  wine,  which  laft  is  excellent. 
The  paftures  on  the  mountains  feed  a  great  number 
of  all  forts  of  cattle  ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  deer  in 
the  forefts ;  befides  large  trouts,  and  other  good  fifh, 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  mildnefs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  agreeable  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general  in  thefe  diftrids,  is  evident  from  the  great 
increafe  of  population  in  the  fpace  of  32  years.  In 
1752  they  contained  only  28,017  fubjects  and  4318 
aliens  ;  but  in  1784  the  number  was  augmented  to 
31,576  fubjefts  and  9704  aliens;  being  an  increafe 
of  near  a  fourth  part  in  that  time.  The  facility  with 
which  the  burgerlhip  of  Neuchattel  is  acquired,  may 
alfo  be  accounted  one  of  the  means  of  augmenting  its 
population;  for  between  the  years  1760  and  1770, 
the  magiftrates  admitted  41  perfons  to  this  privilege  ; 
from  1770  to  1780,  46;  from  1780  to  1785,  51 ;  in 
all  138;  many  of  whom  had  children  before  they 
purchafed  their  burgherlhip,  and  38  of  them  were 
foreigners,  either  German,  French,  or  Dutch. 

The  diftridls  of  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  now  make 
part  of  the  Pruffian  dominions.  It  had  its  own  counts 
for  a  long  time ;  the  laft  of  whom  dying  in  1 694 
without  iffue,  it  came  to  Mary  of  Orleans  duchcfs 
of  Nemours,  his  only  fitter,  who  alfo  died  without 
iffue  in  1703.  There  were  then  13  competitors,  among 
whom  was  Frederick  I.  king  of  Pruflla,  who  claimed 
as  heir  to  the  prince  of  Orange.    His  right  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  ftates  of  the  country  in  j  707  ; 
but  in  this  part  of  his  dominions  the  PruHian  manarch 
is  far  from  having  fuch  an  abfolute  authority  as  in 
others.    On  the  accefiion  of  Frederic  I.  fome  gene- 
ral articles  were  agreed  on,  by  which  the  prerogatives 
of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  fettled. 
Difputes,  however,  occurred  betwixt  the  king  and 
his  fubjefts,  which  were  not  thoroughly  fettled  till 
the  year  1768,  when  the  general  articles  were  not 
only  renewed,  but  explained  wherever  their  tenor  had 
been  miftaken,  confirming  alfo  feveral  privileges  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people  which  had  hitherto  been  equivo- 
cal or  not  duly  obferved.     The  moll  important  of 
thefe  general  articles  were,  i.  The  eftablifliment  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  the  toleration  of  no  other, 
except  in  two  places  where  it  was  already  prevalent. 
2.  No  civil  or  military  office  to  be  pofl'efled  by  fo- 
reigners, that  of  governor  only  excepted.    3.  All 
ful)je£ts  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  a  fo- 
reign prince  not  aftually  at  war  with  the  king  as  fo- 
vercign  of  Neuchattel ;  the  ftate  may  alfo  continue 
neuter  when  the  king  is  engaged  in  wars  which  do 
not  concern  the  Helvetic  body.    4.  The  proper  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  ;  for  which  the  three  eftates 
of  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  fhall  be  annually  affembled 
5.  The  magiftrates  to  hold  their  places  during  good 
behaviour  ;  but  of  this  certain  perfons  appointed  at 
Neuchattel,  and  not  the  king,  are  to  judge.    6.  The 
fovereign,  on  his  acceflion,  ftiall  take  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  rights,  liberties,  and  cuitoms  of  the  people, 
written  and  utiiun'tten. 

This  laft  article  is  no  lefs  important  than  it  is  An- 
gular J  for  upon  an  unwritten  cuflom  one  of  their 
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moft  eflential  privileges  depends;  viz.  that  the  fove- Neuchattel; 
reign  fhall  be  confidered  only  as  refident  at  Neuchattel. 
"  Now  (fays  Mr  Coxe),  this  privilege,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  third  article  juft  cited,  forms  the  bafts 
of  their  civil  hberty.  By  the  former,  the  prince, 
when  abfent,  can  only  addrefs  his  fubjefts  through 
his  governor  and  the  council  of  ibte  ;  and  no  fubjeft 
can  be  tried  out  of  the  country,  or  otherwife  than  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  conftitution  :  by  the  latter,, 
ftiould  the  king  of  Pruflia  be  at  war  with  all  Ger- 
many, the  people  of  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  are  by 
no  means  obliged  to  arm  in  his  defence  ;  but  indivi- 
duals may  even  ferve  againft  him,  as  long  as  the 
powers  whom  they  ferve  are  not  engaged  in  any  hoftili- 
ties  againft  their  own  country."  ;\  remarkable  inttancc 
of  this  laft  our  author  gives  in  the  following  anecdote. 
"  When  Henry  duke  of  Longueville,  and  fovereiga 
of  Neuchattel  was,  in  1650,  fent  to  the  caftle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  Felix  de  Mareval,  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards^ 
kept  guard  in  his  turn,  though  he  was  citizen  of  Neu- 
chattel, at  the  door  of  the  prifon  where  his  fovereign 
was  confined." 

The  king  confers  nobility,  names  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  ftate,  appoints  the  prefidcnts  of  the  courts  of 
juftice  called  chatelins  and  may  on  ;  but  his  revenues 
fcarcely  amount  to  L.5000  a-year.  They  arife  from 
certain  demefnes ;  from  a  fmall  land-tax,  the  tythes 
of  wine  and  coi-n,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  all 
immoveables.  No  fubjeft  pays  any  duty  upon  goods 
either  exported  or  imported,  except  for  foreign  wines 
brought  into  the  town  itfelf. 

Neuchattel  enjoys  very  confiderable  privileges,  has 
the  care  of  the  police  within  its  own  diftrift,  and  is 
governed  by  its  own  magiftracy  confifting  of  a  great 
and  little  council.    The  three  eftates  of  the  country 
form  the  fupreme  tribunal,  and  receive  appeals  from 
the  inferior  court  of  juftice.   They  confift  of  1 2  judges 
divided  into  three  eftates  :  the  judges  in  the  firft  and 
fecond  divifion  hold  their  places  for  life ;  but  thofe  in 
the  third  are  chofen  annually.    The  eftates  ufually 
meet  once  a-year  in  the  month  of  May,  but  are  con- 
voked extraordinarily  upon  particular  occafions,  and 
the  town  of  Neuchatel  is  always  the  place  of  meeting. 
They  are  not,  however,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  nor  do  they  poffefs  any  legiflative  authority. 
Properly  fpeaking,  they  are  the  fupreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature, which  receives  all  appeals,  and  decides  finally 
upon  all  caufes,  even  thofe  which  relate  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  country,  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  revolution  of  i  707.    The  ordinary  ad- 
miniftration  of  government  is  veited  in  the  council  of 
ftate,  which  fuperintends  the  general  police,  and  is 
the  medium  by  which  the  fovereign  exercifes  his  jurif- 
didion.    The  members  are  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  are  not  reftridled  to  any  number,  but  he  is  always 
confidered  as  pcrfonally  preiiding  in  the  affembly;  and 
the  prefident  has  no  other  powers  than  thofe  of  con- 
voking the  affembly,  propofing  the  fubjedls  of  con- 
fideration,  collefting  the  votes,  and  deciding  when 
the  voices  are  equal.    The  ordinances  of  this  council 
are  previoufly  communicated  to  the  minijlraux  of  Neu- 
chattel, who  muft  certify  that  they  contain  nothing 
contrary  to  law.    The  miniftraux  are  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee from  the  council  of  the  town,  and  are  entruft- 
ed  with  the  adminiflration  of  the  police.    They  con- 
C  2  flit 
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Neuckattelfiift  of  the  two  prefidents  of  that  council,  four  mafter-  in  the  country, 
^^"^  burghers  taken  from  the  little  council,  and  the  banne- 
ret or  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
former  fix  are  changed  every  two  years  ;  and  the  ban- 
neret is  chofen  by  the  general  alTembly  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  continues  in  office  during  fix  years. 

When  the  caufes  are  derided  in  the  month  of  May 
by  the  three  eftates,  the  four  judges,  who  form  the  third 
cftate,  retire,  and  their  place  is  fupplied  by  the  four 
miniftraux.     The  attorney-general  then  defires  the 
mcmbeis  of  the  three  eftates  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  whether  it  is  neceffary  to  frame  any  new  laws. 
If  a  new  ordinance  is  propofed,  a  declaration  is  drawn 
up  and  delivered  to  the  council  of  ftate  for  their  de- 
liberation, whether  it  be  contrary  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  prince  or  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft;  from  thence 
it  is  communicated  to  the  council  of  the  town  in  or- 
der to  be  examined,  whether  it  infringes  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens.    If  adopted  by  the  council  of 
Hate  and  the  council  of  the  town,  it  is  propofed  to 
the  prince  for  his  approbation  or  rejection  :  in  the 
former  cafe  it  is  again  publicly  read  before  the  three 
eftates-,  and  the  governor  or  prelident  declares  the 
approbation  of  the  fovereign.    It  is  then  promul- 
gated, or  pafled  into  a  law  by  the  three  eftates.  The 
people  of  Vallengin  have  always  been  confulted  upon 
the  framing  a  new  law  fmce  the  acceflion  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg.    For  this  ptirpofe  the  three 
mafter-burghers  of  Vallengin  examine,  whether  it  con- 
tains any  thing  inconfilient  with  the  franchifes  of  that 
diftrift  ;  in  which  cafe  they  have  the  power  of  remon- 
fl rating  to  the  governor  in  council.    Every  year,  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  afiembly  of  the  eftates  of  Neu- 
chattel,  thofe  of  Vallengin,  as  conftituting  the  fnpreme 
court  of  judicature  for  that  country,  m.eet  at  Vallen- 
gin, and  decide  finally  all  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts  of  juftice.    Both  principalities  are  divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  diftricts,  each  of  which  has  its 
-criminal  court  of  jiiftlce.    Every  criminal  is  brought 
to  trial  immediately  after  he  is  arrefted,  and  fentence 
is  read  to  him  in  prifon.    Next  morning  he  appears 
sgain  before  the  judges,  aflemblcd  in  the  open  air  ; 
the  former  proceedings  on  the  trial  are  read,  and  the 
ludges  once  more  deliver  their  opinion.    In  capital 
fentcnces  the  governor  is  immediately  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe;  and  if  he  does 
not  mitigate  the  fentence,  it  is  put  in  execution  with- 
«ut  delay.    Torture,  though  feldom  ufed,  is  not  en- 
tirely abolilhed  in  thefe  diftrids.    Great  circumfpec- 
tion,  however,  is  made  ufe  of  in  judicial  proceedings, 
which  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  may  fometimes  favour  the 
efcape  of  the  criminal  ;  but  the  few  inftances  of  atro- 
cious crimes  prove  that  this  humane  caution  is  no  en- 
couragement to  tranfgreffions,  and  is  a  ftrong  pre- 
lumption  of  the  general  good  morals  which  prevail 
among  the  people.     In  a  word,  perfonal  liberty  is  al- 
Hioil  as  tenderly  an-d  as  fecurely  protedted  by  the  laws 
of  this  country  as  by  thofe  of  our  own  invaluable  con- 
ftitulion.    Thus  the  liberties  of  the  f>eople  are  as  well 
and  perhaps  better  fecured,  than  even  in  the  demoerati- 
cal  cantons  ;  for  although  the  moft  defpotic  prince  in 
Germany  is  fovereign,  his  power  'is  exceedingly  li- 
mited.   Among  the  ftriking  circumftances  which  cha- 
ra£terife  this  government,  muft  be  mentioned  the  very 
Hberal  cacouragement  given  to  ftrangers  who  fettle 
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They  enjoy  every  privilege  of  trade  Neufchat- 


and  commerce  ;  and  in  no  ftate  are  fewer  eflential  di- 
ftinfkions  made  between  ftrangers  and  natives." 

NEUFCHATTEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lor- 
rain,  and  capital  of  the  chatcllenie  of  Chatenoi.  It  is 
an  handfome,  populous,  trading  town  ;  having  an 
abbey  of  the  nuns  of  St  Clair,  a  commandery  of  Malta, 
and  feveral  convents  of  monks  and  nuns.  It  is  feated 
in  a  bottom,  in  a  foil  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  all  the 
necefiaries  of  life,  on  the  river  Mouzon.  E.  Long. 
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N,  Lat,  48.  20. 
NEVIS,  one  of  the  Carlbbee  iflands,  lying  about 
feven  leagues  north  of  Montferrat,  and  feparated  from 
St  Chriftopher's  by  a  narrow  channel.    It  makes  a 
beautiful  appearance  from  the  fea,  being  a  large  coni- 
cal mountain  covered  with  fine  trees,  of  an  eafy  afcent 
on  every  fide,  and  entirely  cultivated.    The  circumfe- 
rence is  about  21  miles,  with  a  confiderable  tra6t  of 
level  ground  all  around.    The  climate  in  the  lower 
part  is  reckoned  to  be  warmer  than  Barbadoes,  but  it 
is  more  temperate  towards  the  fummit.    '^fhe  foil  is 
very  fine  in  the  lower  part,  but  grows  coarfer  as  we 
afcend.    The  produftions  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  St  Chriftopher.    There  are  three  pretty  good 
roads  or  bays,  with  fmall  towns  in  their  vicinity  ; 
Charles-town,  Moreton-Bay,  and  NewcaHle.  Tbia 
pleafant  ifland  'was  fettled  under  the  aufpices  of  Sir 
Thomas  Warner  from  St  Chriftopher's.    His  fuccef- 
for,  Governor  Lake,  was  confidered  as  the  Solon  of 
this  little  country,  in  which  he  difpofed  of  every  thing 
with  fuch  prudence,  wifdom,  and  juftice,  as  procured 
him  an  high  reputation  with  the  French  as  well  as 
Engliih.     In  the  Dutch  war  they  met  with  fome  di- 
tturbance  from  the  French  ;  but  by  being  covered  by 
an  Englifli  fquadron,  the  enemy  were  obliged  Co  defiil: 
from  their  intended  invafion,  after  a  fmart  engage- 
ment in  fight  of  the  ifland.    Sir  William  Stapletou 
fometimes  refided  here,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon 
conftantly,   at  which  time  the  inhabitants  of  Nevis 
were  computed  at  30,000.    In  the  war  immediately 
after  the  revolutien,  they  exerted  themfelves  gallantly, 
and  had  two  regiments  of  300  men  each.    In  that  of 
Queen  Anne  they  behaved  equally  well,  though  they 
were  lefs  fortunate  j  for  the  French  landing  with  a 
fuperior  force,  and  having  inveigled  moft  of  their 
flaves,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.    About  4000 
of  thefe  fiaves  the  French  carried  away  and  fold  to 
the  Spaniards,  to  work  in  their  mines.    The  parlia- 
ment, after  making  due  inquiry  into  the  loft'es  they 
had  fuftained,  voted  them  about  a  third  part  of  the 
fum  in  which  they  had  fuffered.   Thefe  loffes  by  war, 
an  epidem.lc  difeafe,  and  repeated  hurricanes,  exceed- 
ingly diminiflied  the  number  of  the  people.    They  are 
now  thought  not  to  exceed  2000  or  3000  whites,  and 
6000  blacks.    There  is  here  a  lieutenant-governor, 
with  a  council,  and  an  affembly,  which  is  corapofed 
of  three  members  from  each  of  the  five  parifhes  into 
which  the  ifland  is  divided.    The  commodities  are 
cotton  and  fugar ;  and  about  20  fail  of  ftiips  are  an- 
nually employed  in  this  trade. 

NEURADA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  decagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants 
and  in  the  natural  method  tanking  under  the  13th  or- 
der, .S'«cf«/i?/7/<«'.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartlte  ;  there  are 
five  petals  J  the  capfule  inferior,  deccirilocular,  decafper- 
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Neuntlcs  moui?,  and  aculeated.  There  is  only  one  fpecles, 
"  the  Procumbens.  The  whole  plant  is  white  and  woolly  ; 
TvT..,..„_^  it  fends  off  numerous  ftalks  in  every  direcSlion,  which 
lie  flat  on  the  ground  :  the  leaves  ftand  on  fliort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  fhape,  nnd  pi  lited  like  thofe 
of  the  ladles  mantle.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  climates, 
and  found  on  dry  parched  grounds. 

NEURITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  ufeful  in 
diforders  of  the  nerves 

NEUROGRAPHY,  fignlfies  a  defcription  of  the 
nerves.    See  Anatomy,  n'*  136. 

NEUROPTERA.    See  Zoology. 
NEUTER,  a  perfon  indifferent,  who  has  efpoufed 
neither  party,  and  is  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

A  judge  ought  to  be  neuter  in  the  caufes  he 
judges  ;  in  queftions,  where  reafon  appears  neuter,  .a 
man  fhould  ever  incline  to  the  fide  of  the  unhappy. 

Neuter,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fort  of  gender  of 
nouns,  which  are  neither  mafculine  nor  feminine.  See 
Gender. 

The  Latins  have  three  kinds  of  genders,  mafculine, 
feminine,  and  neuttr.  In  Englifh,  and  other  modern 
tongues,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  neuter  nouns.  See 
NouM. 

Verbs-NEVTER,  by  fome  grammarians  called  intran- 
Jlt'fve  verbs,  are  thofe  which  govern  nothing,  and  that 
are  neither  aftive  nor  pofitive.    See  Verb, 

When  the  aAion  expreffed  by  the  verb  has  no  ob- 
jeft  to  fall  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  fupplies  the 
whole  idea  of  the  aftion  ;  the  verb  is  faid  to  be  nai- 
ter  :  as,  I  fleep,  thou  yawneft,  he  fneezes,  we  walk, 
ye  run,  they  ftand  ftill. 

Some  divide  verbs  neuter  into,  i.  Such  as  do 
not  fignify  any  aftion,  but  a  quality  ;  as  albet,  *'  it  is 
white  ;"  or  a  fituation,  as  feilei^  "  he  fits  :"  or  have 
fome  relation  to  place  ;  as  adejl,  "  he  is  prefent or 
to  fome  other  ftate  or  attribute,  as  regnaty  "  he  rules," 
&c.  And,  2.  Thofe  that  do  fignify  aftions,  though 
thofe  fuch  as  do  not  pafs  into  any  fubjeA  different  from 
the  aftor  ;  as  to  dine,  to  fup,  to  play,  &c. 

But  this  latter  kind  fometimes  ceafe  to  be  neuter, 
and  commence  aftive  ;  efpecially  in  Greek. ^nd  Latin, 
when  a  fubjeft  is  given  them  ;  as,  vivere  vitam,  ambii- 
tare  viam,  pugnare  pugnam.  Thus  the  old  French 
poets  fay,  Soup'trer  foil  tourment ;  the  Englifh,  to  figh 
his  tuoes.  Sec. 

But  this  Is  obferved  only  to  obtain  where  forae- 
thing  particular  is  to  be  expreffed,  not  contained, 
in  the  verb  :  as,  vivere  vitam  beatnm,  to  live  a  hap- 
py life  ;  pugnare  honam  pugnam,  to  fight  a  good  fight, 
&c. 

According  to  the  abbot  de  Dangeau,  verbs  neuter 
may  be  divided  into  aS'ive  and  pajjhe  ;  the  firft,  thofe 
lhat  form  their  tenfes  in  Englifh,  by  the  auxlliaty  verb 
to  have;  in  French,  by  avoir.  The  fecond,  thofe 
that  form  them  in  Englifh  with  the  verb  to  be in 
French  etre. — Thus,  to  flfeep,  to  yawn,  dormir  and 
eternuer,  are  neuters  aSive. — To  come,  and  to  arrive, 
are  neuters  pajfive. 

NEUTRAL-Sahsy  among  chemifts,  thofe  compounded 
of  an  acid  with  any  other  fubftance  capable  of  uniting 
with  it  and  deftroying  its  acidity.  Thofe  in  which 
the  acid  is  faturated  with  an  earth  or  a  metal  are  call- 
ed imperfect,  but  thofe  in  which  a  pure  alkali  is  em- 
ployed are  called  perfect  neutrals. 
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NEUTRALITY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  or  thing  Neutrality 
that  is  neuter,  or  that  takes  part  with  neither  fide.  tl 

NEW-ABaEY,  lituateJ  near  Kilcullen-bridge,  in  the  Newbo- 
county  of  Kildare,  and  province  of  Leinfter,in  Ireland.  ^  J'^-^  '  ,» 
It  was  founded  by  Ro  vvland  Euftace,  of  a  great  and  an- 
cient family  in  this  county  ;  the  tower  is  fiill  ftanding, 
and  fome  patt  of  the  abbey;  the  ruins  of  the  reft  have 
contributed  to  build  fevtral  dwellings  near  it.  In  the 
infide  Rowland  Euilace  and  his  lady  lie  buried  ;  their 
figures,  clothed  in  armour,  are  to  be  feen  there.  Near 
this  is  a  handfome  feat  of  the  Carter  family,  on  the 
oppofiiie  fide  of  the  river  Liffey. 

N  E  W  A  R  K ,  u/on  Tr f  n/ ,  i  n  t h  e  c o  u  nt  y  o f  No tt  i  n  g h  a  ra  5 , 
isa  great  thoroughfare  in  the  York-road,  i  24  milesfroni 
London.  It  has  bridges  over  the  Trent,  which  forms 
an  ifland  here,  by  dividing  itfelf  into  two  ftrearas 
two  miles  above  the  town,  which  meet  again  two  miles 
below  it.  A  magnificent  caiile  v/as  built  here  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  which  held  out  ftoutly  in  the 
barons  wars  for  King  John,  who  died  here,  Oftober 
19th  I  216  ;  and  it  alio  (iood  out  for  king  Charles  L 
to  the  laft  ;  but  after  he  had  put  himfelf  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots  army  then  before  it,  the  governor  by  his 
order  furrendered  it,  after  which  it  was  demoliflied. — 
It  was  fituated  near  the  river ;  the  walls  of  the  towers 
are  very  thick,  and  of  a  very  great  height ;  and  were 
there  no  hiliorical  teltimony,  thefe  remains  are  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  that  it  was  formerly  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  the  court  before  thefe  ruins  is  a  very  fine 
bowling-green,  and  near  it  a  manufactory  of  facking. 
The  town  being  fubjeft  to  inundations  from  the  river 
Trent,  and  often  from  that  circumftance  made  impaf- 
fable,  a  turnpike-road,  at  the  inftigation  of  a  publi- 
can, was  made  about  20  years  ago,  fo  high  as  to  be 
paffed  with  fafety  in  the  greateft  floods,  by  arches  oF 
brick  being  made  in  feveral  places  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter, conftrutled  by  Mr  Smeaton,  at  the  expence  of 
L.  I  2, coo.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  bridge  con- 
ftruded  for  the  fame  purpofe,  made  moftly  upon  dry 
land,  confining  of  nine  arches.  It  has  a  neat  thoug'i 
fmall  new  ftreet,  and  a  market-place  that  is  handfome,. 
though  not  very  fpacious.  Its  church,  which  is  rec- 
koned one  of  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  by 
Henry  VI.  and  has  a  lofty  fpire.  It  was  incorporated 
by  king  Charles  II.  with  a  mayor  and  12  aldermen.— 
1  he  fame  king,  in  gratitude  to  the  town  for  its  loyalty 
to  his  father,  gave  it  the  privilege  of  fending  members  to 
parliament.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  cornj'cattlc,  wool, 
&;c.  and  has  a  chariiy-fchool  for  36  boys.  Its  market 
is  on  Wednefday  ;  fairs  on  the  Friday  before  Paffion- 
Sunday,May  14th,  Whit -Tuefday,  Auguft  12th,  Nov. 
J  ft,  and  Monday  before  December  1  i\h.  Here  wns 
an  abbey  of  Auguftine  friars.  A  f  ree-fchool  was  found- 
ed here,  endowed  with  the  lordfliip  of  Everton  in  this  - 
county  ;  and  the  vicar  of  Newark,  and  the  brethr.'n, 
of  the  Trinity-guild  for  the.tim.e  being,  who  were  then^ 
the  chief  governors  of  th^s  town,  were  made  perpetual 
truftees  for  this  foundation.  Many  Roman  urns  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found  about  this  town,, 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  had  fome 
town  in  the  neighbourhood. 

NEWBOROUGH,  or  Newbur'jh,  in  tire  Ifle  of 
Anglefey,  North  Wales,  diitant  from  London  :i,'4 
miles,  though  but  a  fmall  to-vn,  fituated  over  againft 
Caernarvon  in  North  Wales,  about  17  miles  fouth- 
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Newburg  weft  from  Beaum.->rls  ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two 
bailiffs,  and  a  recorder.  .  Its  Welch  name  is  Rhojfir^ 
J  or  Rhofvair.    Its  weekly  markets,  which  are  pretty 
.  well  fupplied  with  proviiions,  are  kept  on  Tuefdays  ; 
and  itS-annual  fairs  on  the  22d  of  June,  Aug.  loth 
and  2ift,  Sept.  25th,  and  Nov.  iith. 

NEWBURG,  the  name  of  feveral  towns  of  Ger- 
many, two  of  which  are  the  chief  towns  of  duchies  of 
the  fame  name ;  one  in  Bavaria,  and  the  other  in  the 
Palatinate. 

NEWBURY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Berks  in 
England,  16  miles  from  Reading,  and  56  from  Lon- 
don, arofe  on  the  decay  of  Spinham-Land.  Notwith- 
"  ftanding  its  name  fignifies  iW-ztz-^oroug-A,  it  is  as  old 
almoft  as  the  Conqueft.  It  made  fo  much  broad- 
cloth formerly,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  here 
'  tiouriflied  John  Winfcomb,  commonly  called  yar,^  of 
Newbury,  one  of  the  greateil  clothiers  that  ever  was 
in  England,  who  kept  100  looms  in  his  houfe  ;  and 
in  the  expedition  to  Flowden-field  againft  the  Scots, 
marched  with  100  of  his  own  men,  all  armed  and 
clothed  at  his  own  expence  ;  and  he  built  all  the  weft 
part  of  the  church.  Alfo  Mr  Kenric,  the  fon  of  a 
clothier  here,  though  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, left  L.  4000  to  the  town,  as  well  as  L.  7500  to 
Reading,  to  encourage  the  vi^oollcn  manufaftory.  It 
makes  a  great  quantity  of  flialloons  and  druggets,  but 
not  near  fo  much  broad  cloth  now  as  formerly  ;  yet  it 
is  a  flourifhing  town,  with  fpacious  ftreets,  and  a  large 
market-place,  in  which  is  the  guild-hall.  The  church 
is  a  good  one,  of  ftone,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
about  1640.  It  has  feven  fets  of  alms-houfes.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  there 
is  a  ftratum  of  petrified  wood  dug  out  for  firing,  when 
they  frequently  find  trunks  of  large  oaks  yet  undecay- 
ed,  with  petrified  hazel  nuts,  fir-cones,  &c.  with  the 
bones  and  horns  of  ftags,  antelopes,  &c.  tuflcs  of  boars, 
and  heads  of  beavers.  The  river  Kennet,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  trout,  eels,  and  cray-fifh,  runs 
through  the  town  ;  and  here  is  plenty  of  all  other  pro- 
viiions. It  was  made  a  corporation  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high-iteward,  al- 
dermen, &c.  It  fends  a  great  quantity  of  malt  to 
London,  has  good  inns,  and  has  a  charity-fchool  for 
40  boys.  Its  market,  which  is  well  fupplied  with 
corn,  is  on  Thurfdays  ;  and  fairs  on  Holy-Thurfday, 
July  5th,  Aug.  ,24th,  and  OSt.  28th. 

NEWCASTLE-Z7«J(?/--i;«i',  a  town  in  England, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  on  a  branch  of  the  'I'rent, 
•  is  15  miles  north  of  Stafford,  33  fouth  fouth-eaft  of 
Warrington,  and  149  from  London  ;  had  a  caftle,  now 
in  ruins  ;  and  is  fo  called  from  an  older  caftle,  which 
formerly  flood  two  miles  off,  at  Chelferton  under 
Line.  It  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry  I.  and 
again  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Charles  II.  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  two  juftices,  two  bailiffs,  and 
24- common-council.  The  clothing-trade  flourifhes 
here  ;  but  its  chief  manufaftory  is  hats,  here  being  an 
incorporated  company  of  felt-m^a'cers.  The  ftreets 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  but  moft  of  the  buildings 
low  and  thatched.  The  marktt  is  on  Mondays  ;  fairs 
on  Eafter- Monday,  Whit- Monday,  July  6th,  firft 
Monday  in  September,  and  November  6th,  for  cattle. 
It  has  alfo  a  great  beaft-market  every  other  Mon- 
day.    The  corporation  has  a  court,  which  hdda 
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pleas  for  a£lions  under  L.  40.  Its  caftle,  of  which  Newca(Vlc. 
there  is  little  to  be  now  feen,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  — v- 
Henrylll.  It  had  four  churches  formerly,  which  are 
now  reduced  to  one,  the  town  having  fuffered  much  in 
the  barons  wars.  There  are  frequent  horfe-races  in 
the  neighbourhood,  though  it  is  in  a  manner  furround- 
ed  with  coal-pits ;  particularly  one  at  Hamley-Green. 
it  is  fofter  thanr  the  cannel-coal,  and  is  cut  out  in 
flices ;  but  confumes  fo  faft,  that  it  is  only  fit  for 
forges.  There  is  the  greateft  quantity  of  ftone-ware 
made  near  this  place  of  any  part  of  England  ;  fo  that, 
one  year  with  another,  they  are  faid  to  export  2 0,000 1. 
worth  of  it. 

NEWCASTLE,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland  in  England,  14  miles  north  of  Dur- 
ham, 94  north  of  York,  63  fouth  by  eaft  of  Berwick, 
60  caft  of  Carlifle,  and  271  from  London,  ftands  at 
the  end  of  the  Pifts  wall,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Tine,  over  which  it  has  a  ftately  bridge  into  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Durham,  in  which  its  fuburb  called  Gate^ 
Jide  is  fituated  ;  for  the  liberties  of  Newcaftle  extend 
no  farther  than  the  great  iron -gate  upon  the  bridge, 
which  has  the  arms  of  the  biftiop  of  Durham  carved 
on  the  eaft  fide  and  thofe  of  Newcaftle  on  the  we^ 
fide.    It  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation, 
though  no  evidence  at  prefent  appears,  except  at  Pan- 
don-gate,  whofe  fuperftruAure  is  of  different  work- 
manftiip  and  model  from  any  others  of  the  town,  the 
arches  being  circular.    The  carpenter's  tower  is  alfo 
of  Roman  original.    In  the  Saxons  time  it  was  called 
Moncqfter,  from  the  monks  here,  who  all  fled  when  it 
was  depopulated  by  the  Danes  ;  and  afterwards  New 
cajlle,  from  a  caftle  built  here  by  WiHiara  the  Con- 
queror's fon,  Robert,  in  1080,  to  defend  the  country 
againft  the  Scots,  whofe  kings  had  this  town  before 
the  Noi-man  conqueft,  and  fometimes  refided  here. — 
Several  monafteries  and  houfes  were  built  here  foon  af- 
ter the  caftle  ;  and  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and  enrich- 
ed by  a  good  trade  to  the  coafts  of  Germany,  and  by 
the  fale  of  its  coal  to  other  parts  of  England  ;  for 
Vvhich,  and  for  other  merchandize,  it  is  become  the 
great  emporium  of  the  north  of  England,  it  being  the 
neateft  and  largeft  town  in  thofe  parts,  next  to  York. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  J.  it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots  ; 
but  a  very  rich  burgher  who  was  taken  prifoner,  foou 
ranfomed  himfelf  for  a  good  fum  of  money,  and  be- 
gan the  firft  fortifications  of  the  place,  which  he  ex- 
tended from  Sandgate  to  Pampedon,  and  thence  to 
the  Auftin-friari.gate  ;  which  the  townfmen  finiftied, 
and  encompaffed  with  ftout  walls,  which  extended  two 
miles,  wherein  are  feven  gates  and  many  turrets,  with 
feveral  cafements  bomb-proof.    To  which  two  other 
gates  were  added  in  more  modern  times,  viz.  Bridge- 
gate  and  Sand-gate  :  the  wall  between  them  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  open  the  quay.    Edward  IIL 
granted  the  corporation  the  duties  and  cuftoms  of  the 
town  for  feven  years,  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
fortification.    It  is  a  borough  at  leaft  as  ancient  as 
king  Richard  II.  who  granted  that  a  fwotd  fliould  be 
carried  before  the  mayor;  and  king  Henry  Vi.  made 
it  a  to.vn  and  county  incorporate  of  itfelf,  independ-i 
eat  of  Northumberland.    Henry  Vil.  built  a  mona- 
fl;ery  here  for  the  Francifcans.    Befides  which,  it  hadj 
feveral  religious  foundations,  feveral  of  which  ftruAures 
have  been  converted  to  companies  halls  and  private! 

reiidences.' 
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wcaft'e.  refidences.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  place 
is  faid  to  have  exceeded  in  the  ftrength  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  works  all  the  cities  of  England,  and  moft. 
places  in  Europe,  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
12  aldern>en,  a  recorder,  fherifF,  town-clerk,  a  clerk  of 
the  chambers,  two  coroners,  eight  chamberlains,  a 
fword  bearer,  a  water-bailiff,  and  feven  ferjeants  at 
mace.    Its  fituation,  efpecially  the  moft  bufy  part  of 
it  towards  the  river,  is  very  uneven,  it  being  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  lleep  hill,  and  the  houfes  very  clofe. 
The  caftle  overlooks  the  whole  town.  That  part  built 
by  Robert  was  of  great  ilrength,  and  fquare,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  two  walls ;  the  fquare  was  62  feet  by  54, 
and  the  walls  13  feet  thick,  within  which  was  a  cha- 
pel.  The  outward  fortifications  are  now  defaced,  and 
their  fite  crowded  with  buildings.    The  tower  re- 
mains entire,  and  fituated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  its 
principal  entrance  is  to  the  fouth.  This  caftle  belongs 
to  the  county,  and  makes  no  part  of  the  liberties.-— 
It  is  now  the  county  prifon,  and  in  che  great  hall  the 
judges  hold  the  affizes.    Here  Bahol  king  of  Scot- 
land did  homage  to  king  Edward  1.  in  1  292  ;  as  did 
Edward  Baliol  in  1334  to  king  Edward  III.  Here 
is  a  magnificent  exchange  and  acuftomhoufe ;  and  the 
fineft  quay  in  England,  except  that  at  Yarmouth,  be- 
ing 700  yards  long,  it  being  far  more  fpacious  and 
longer  than  thofe  at  London  or  Briftol,  though  not 
equal  to  either  for  bufinefs.    There  is  a  handfome 
manfion-houfe  for  the  mayor,  who  is  allowed  L,  1000 
a  year  for  his  table,  befides  a  coach  and  barge.  The 
old  bridge  was  carried  away  in  a  flood,  and  the  pre- 
lent  was  erefted  about  1775,  of  nine  noble  elliptic 
arches.    With  the  old  bridge  2,2  houfes  were  thrown 
down,  and  fix  lives  loft.    It  was  originally  built  of 
wood;  but  having  been  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1248, 
was  rebuilt  of  ftone,  and  confifted  of  1 2  arches,  three 
of  which  on  the  north  fide  were  clofed  up,  and  fervcd 
for  cellars  ;  this  was  again  rebuilt  about  1450,  and 
was  crowded  with  wooden  buildings  ;  but  near  the 
middle  was  a  tower  with  an  iron  gate,  ufed  as  a  town 
prifon.    A  ftrong  building  crofled  the  bridge,  which 
was  ufed  as  a  magazine.    On  the  fouth  front  was  a 
ftatue  of  king  Charles  II.   The  water  which  deftroy- 
ed this  bridge,  on  November  11.  1771,  was  upwards 
of  12  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  fpring-tides, — 
On  deftroying  the  ruinated  peers  of  the  old  bridge  to 
ered  the  prefent,  by  obfervations  made,  and  medals 
found,  part  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  exiftcd  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  computed  that  above  6oco 
keelmen  are  employed  here,  who  have  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  friendly  fociety  ;  and,  by  their  own  con- 
tributions, built  a  noble  hofpital  containing  50  cham- 
bers, for  fuch  of  their  fraternity  as  are  poor,  difabled, 
or  paft  their  labour;  and  it  is  fupported  by  the  con- 
tribution of  thofe  that  are  in  health.    The  town  is 
extremely  populous ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  multi- 
tude of  thofe  employed  in  and  about  the  coal-pits, 
with  which  the  town  is  in  a  manner  furrounded,  has 
abundance  of  poor  ;  but  it  has  alfo  many  wealthy  in- 
habitants, and  it  is  faid  they  pay  above  L.  4000 
a-year  to  their  relief.    It  is  obferved,  that  this  town 
has  the  greateft  public  revenue  in  its  cwn  right  as  a 
corporation,  of  any  town  in  England,  it  being  com- 
puted at  no  lefs  than  L.  8coo  a  year.    In  1774,  the 
tectipts  of  the  corporation  were  L.  20,360  :  9. :  8  ; 
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and  their  difburfements  about  L.  19,445.  The  number  Newcaflle 
of  inhabitants  far  exceeds  30,000.    Here  are  four 
churches  or  chapels.    That  of  St  Nicholas  is  the  mo- 
ther-church, a  curious  fabric,  built  cathedral-wife  by 
David  king  of  Scots,  240  feet  long,  75  broad,  and 
proportionably  high,  with  a  tower  fteeple  194  feet  in 
height,  of  Gothic  archite£lure  ;  alfo  St  Andrew's,  St 
John's,  and  All  Saints,  lately  rebuilt  on  the  fite  of  the 
old  ftrufture,  of  a  circular  form.    Here  are  alfo  feve  • 
ral  meeting-houfes,  and  four  charity- fchools  for  300 
children  ;  a  fine  hall  for  the  furgeons,  and  a  large  pri^ 
fon  called  Newgate ;  alfo  an  hofpital  for  lunatics,  ano- 
ther for  the  lying-in  of  married  women,  as  well  as  a 
fund  raifed  for  the  rehef  of  thofe  who  are  delivered  at 
their  own  houfes.    Here  is  a  well-endowed  and  large 
infirmary,  and  an  affemhly-room  that  -attrafts  atten- 
tion, containing  every  ufeful  apartment,  and  a  ball- 
room 93  feet  by  40  :  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
fix  Ionic  pillars,  &c.    In  another  part  of  the  town  is 
a  new  theatre.    Here  is  a  very  neat  fet .  of  baths. 
A  free  grammar- fchool  was  granted  by  James  I.  from 
an  old  foundation  of  St  Mary's  hofpital,  in  the  veftry-' 
room  of  whofe  chapel  is  the  ele£tion  of  the  officers  of 
the  corporatiort.     There  were  formerly  feveral  pa-- 
laces  in  this  city,  viz.  Pampedon-hall,  Lumley  place^ 
Earl's  place,  Northumberland-houfe,  Weftmoreland- 
place, -Sec.    The  free-mafons  have  lately  erefted  an 
elegant  hall,  richly  ornamented,  to  hold  their  lodge 
in,  near  E  High-friar  chair,  capable  of  holding  above 
4000  of  that  ancient  fraternity.     Here  is  an  hofpital 
for  39  decayed  freemen  and  their  widows  ;  and  ano- 
ther for  three  clergymen's  widows  and  three  mer- 
chants widows.     The    Maiden's-hofpital,  built  iw- 
J  753,  is  endowed  with  L,  2400,  for  fix  maiden  wo- 
men and  fix  poor  men.    Dr  Thomlin,  a  prebendary 
of  St  Paul's,  and  retl  or  of  Whicham  in  the  biftiopric  of 
Durham,  lately  gave  a  library  of  above  6000  valuable 
books  to  the  corporation,  and  fettled  a  rent-charge  of 
L.  5  a  year  for  ever  for  buying  new  ones  ;  and  Wal- 
ter Blacket,  Efq;  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parha- 
mcnt,  built  a  neat  repofitory  for  them,  and  fettled 
L.  25  a-year  for  ever  on  a  librarian.    The  upper  or 
north  part  of  the  town,  inhabited  by  the  politer  fort 
of  people,  is  much  pleafanter  than  that  part  next  the 
river,  and  has  three  level,  well-built,  and  fpacious 
ftreets.    The  river  all  the  way  up  from  Shields  to' 
Newcaftle  is  broad,  the  channel  fafe,  and  the  tide 
flows  with  a  ftrong  current  to  the  town,  and  far  be- 
yond it.    In  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  wars,  this 
town  was  taken  and  plundered  by  l\\tScotch/anatics,viho 
here  fold  their  king,  Charles  I.  for  L.  200,000  in  hand, 
and  fecurity  for  as  much  more.-  The  glafs- works  are 
very  curious,  and  have  more  bufinefs  of  the  fine  fort 
than  moft  other  places.    Befides,  it  has  a  confiderafile 
maiiufatlute  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  and  feveral 
foap-boileries  ;  and  this  place  is  famous  for  grindftones, 
for  which  there  is  fuch  a  demand,  that  fcarce  a  fhip 
ftirs  without  them ;  from  whence  came  the  proverb, 
"  That  a  Scotfman  and  a  Newcaftle  grindftone  travel 
all  the  world  over."    Ships  fit  for  the  coal- trade  are 
built  here  to  perfedlion,  with  great  ftrength.  Here 
is  a  confiderable   manufaftory   of  hard-ware  and* 
wrought-iron,  after  the  manner  of  that  at  Sheffield. — . 
Its  markets  are  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays.   Its  fairs 
in  Augult,  which  laft  nine  days,  and  Odobcr  z^ih^. 
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Newcaftte.  wliicli  laft  nine  days.  By  an  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
'" '  price  of  the  carriage  of  goods  hither  from  London 

hy  waggons  was  fettled  at  2d.  per  lb.  London  alone 
is  faid  to  confume  at  leaft  766,887  chaldrons  of  its 
coal  every  year  :  but  as  for  the  fidi  vended  in  that 
city  I  'y  the  name  of  Neivcafile  falmon,  it  is  more  pro- 
perly called  Berivkk  Jabnon,  the  frefh  falmon  being 
taken  near  50  miles  farther,  as  far  as  the  Tweed,  and  is 
brought  on  the  hacks  of  horfes  to  Shields,  where  it 
is  cuied,  pickled,  and  fent  on  board  for  London.  It 
is  worth  remembering,  that  at  the  afiizes  here  in  1743, 
two  old  men  were  fubpoenaed  hither  as  witnefles  from 
a  neighbouring  village,  viz.  one  135  years  of  age,  and 
liis  fon  95,  both  hearty,  and  having  their  fight  and 
hearing  ;  and  that  in  1744,  one  Adam  Turnbuli died 
in  this  town  aged  112,  who  had  had  four  wives,  the 
lad  of  whom  he  had  married  when  he  was  near  100 
years  old. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  at 
this  port,  which  Mr  Brand  in  his  hiftory  of  New- 
caftle  ftates  at  41,000!.  is  now  very  confiderably  up- 
■wards  of  70,000  1. 

The  coals  carried  out  of  it  annually  (on  an  ave- 
rage from  1785  to  1791)  were  nearly  448,000  New- 
caftle  chaldrons;  the  weight  of  which  is  1,187,200 
tons. 

The  manufacture  of  earthen-ware  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and  carried  on  to  great  perfeftion  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, in  feven  potteries  ;  and  their  produce  ex- 
ported hence  to  foreign  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  diffe- 
rent ports  of  this  kingdom  ;  fome  of  which  potteries 
conftantly  employ  upwards  of  100  perfons,  men,  wo- 
men and  children, 

NeW'  works  of  confiderable  extent  for  the  manu- 
fad^ure  of  iron  have  been  eftabHHied  ;  as  alfo  a  very 
capital  manufaftory  for  white  lead,  milled  lead,  &c. 

The  trade  with  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  increa- 
fing,  and  may  in  time  become  very  confiderable  ;  as 
the  port  has  gteat  advantages,  in  being  able  to  fupply 
on  the  cheapeft  terms  many  articles  wanted  in  thofe 
iflands  ;  fuch  as  coals,  grindftones,  lime,  bricks,  tiles, 
iron-wares,  &c. ;  and  is  molt  advantageou/ly  fituated 
for  the  re-exportation  of  the  Well  India  produce  to 
the  ports  on  the  Baltic,  to  Germany,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, Flanders,  and  part  of  France  ;  and  moreover, 
the  rifli  of  navigation,  and  the  rate  of  infurance,  not 
being  gt eater  than  between  thofe  iflands  and  Liver- 
pool, and  fome  other  ports  on  the  wcllern  coaft  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  town  of  Newcaftle  is  daily  increafing  in  its 
population  and  opulence  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
could  not  be  added,  in  luxury,  the  almoft  neceffary 
confequence  of  riches  :  but  it  Ihould  not  be  omitted, 
that  it  is  noted  for  hofpitality  and  good  living. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town, 
by  opening  new  ftreets,  and  paving  the  principal  ones, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  London.  It  cannot  be  faid 
that  it  is  well  lighted,  the  few  lamps  fcattered  here 
and  there  ferving  but  to  make  darknefs  vifible  ;  nor 
have  the  orders  repeatedly  given  by  the  magiflrates 
.  for  cleaning  the  ftreets  been  attended  with  the  fuUde- 
fired  effect. 

To  the  lift  of  public  edifices  of  modern  ereftion, 
and  mentioned  above,  viz,  the  grand  aflembly  rooms, 
.  .and  the  elegant  theatre,  which  were  built  by  fubfcrip- 
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tion,  and  the  fuperb  «parifli-church  of  All  Saints,  Niwcaft'e 
built  at  a  very  great  expence  by  the  parifliioners,  may  II 
be  added  a  commodious  riding-houfe,  built  alfo  by  ^^^^j 
fubfcription. 

Newcastle,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  province  of  Leinller,  which 
returns  two  members  to  parliament,  and  holds  two 
fairs,  9th  of  May  and  8th  of  0£lober. 

Newcastle  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  handfome  town 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munfter, 
on  the  high  road  to  Kerry,  114  miles  from  Dublin, 
Here  was  a  religious  houfe  poflefTed  by  the  knights 
templars.  It  is  faid,  they  ufed  fome  barbarous  cuilonns 
which  greatly  difgufted  the  Irifh,  who,  watching  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  attacked  a  number  of  the 
knights  riding  out  together  and  put  them'  to  death  ; 
the  place  is  Hill  remembered  where  their  remains  were 
interred.  This  order  was  fupprelled  in  the  famous 
council  of  Vienna,  2 2d  of  March  13 12.  Nevvcaftle 
confifts  of  a  large  fquare  where  markets  and  fairs  are 
held  ;  on  the  northern  fide  Hands  a  market-houfe,  with 
an  aflembly-room ;  on  the  fouth  fide  is  the  church, 
which  is  the  neateft  in  the  county,  and  it  was  finilhed 
in  1777  at  the  fole  «xpence  of  Lord  Courtenay.  It 
ftands  clofe  to  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  knights 
templars,  of  which  one  of  the  caftles  is  fitted  up  for 
Lord  Courtenay's  agent. 

fjEWCASTiE,  a  fmall  town  in  America,  35  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Delaware  ri- 
ver. It  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Swedes  about  the  year 
1627,  and  called  Stockholm.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  called  Neiv  Amjhrdam.  When  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  it  was  called  by  its 
prefent  name.  It  contains  about  60  houfes,  which 
have  the  afpcft  of  decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
government.  This  is  the  firll  town  that  was  fettled  on 
Delaware  river. 

Newcastle  (Duke  of).    See  Cavendish. 

New  England.     See  England  (Neiv.) 

NF.w-ForeJl  of  Hampfliire  in  England,  is  a  traft  of 
at  leaft  40  miles  in  compafs,  which  had  many  populous 
towns  and  villages,  and  36  mother-churches,  till  it 
was  deftroyed  and  turned  into  a  foreft  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  There  are  nine  walks  in  it  ;  and  to  every 
one  a  keeper,  under  a  lord -warden,  befides  two  ran- 
gers, and  a  bow-bearer.  As  this  large  tra£l  lay  many 
ages  open  and  expofed  to  invafions  from  foreigners, 
King  Henry  VIII.  built  fome  caftles  in  it  ;  and  it  has 
now  feveral  pretty  towns  and  villages.  It  is  fituated 
in  that  part  of  Hampfhire  which  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Southampton  river,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Britilh  Channel.  It  pofleffes  advantages  of  fituation, 
with  refpeft  to  the  convenience  of  water-carriage  and 
nearnefd  to  the  dock-yards,  fuperior  to  every  other 
foreft,  having  in  its  neighbourhood  feveral  ports  and 
places  of  flielter  for  ftiipping  timber,  among  which 
Lymington  is  at  the  diftance  of  only  two  miles,  Bew- 
ley  about  half  a  mile,  and  Rcdbridge  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  Foreft  ;  and  the  navigation  to  Portf- 
mouth,  the  moft  confiderable  dock  yard  in  this  king- 
dom, is  only  about  30  miles  frem  the  neareft  of  thofe 
places.  This  is  the  only  foreft  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  which  the  origin  is  known.  Domefday- 
book  contains  the  moft  diftindl  account  of  its  affore- 
flation  by  William  the  Conqueror :  the  contents  of 
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•  every  field,  faim,  or  eflate  affbreftnl,  in  hlds,  caru- 
CMtes,  or  virgates,  by  which  the  extent  of  land  was 
then  computed,  together  with  the  name?  of  the  hun- 
dieds  and  villages,  and  of  the  former  proprietors 
( which  are  for  the  moft  part  Saxor ),  the  rent  or  yearly- 
value  of  each  poffeflion,  and  the  tax  which  had  been 
paid  for  it  to  the  crown  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confcffor,  before  the  inhabitants  were  expelled, 
and  that  part  of  the  country  laid  wafle,  are  all  to  be 
fcp'id  in  that  moft  caiious  and  veneiable  record. 
Wifliing  to  difcover  the  original  extent  of  the  fcreft, 
we  extraikd,  for  our  own  information,  all  that  relates 
to  it  in  that  ancient  furvey.    The  extraft  is  far^too 
voluminous  for  infertion.    The  namt-s  of  many  of 
the  places  having  been  changed  fince  that  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  afccrtain  with  precilion  what  were  then  the 
limits  of  the  fpreit.  1  he  oldeft  perambulation  we  have 
met  with  is  among  the  Pleas  of  the  Forelt,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  King  Edward  I.  preferved  in  the 
Chapter-houfe  at  Weftminfter.    The  boundaries  there 
defcribed  include  all   the  country  from  Southamp 
ton  river  on  the  eaft  to  the  Avon  on  the  weft,  follow- 
mg  the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  the  fouthern  boundary  be- 
tween thofe  rivers,  and  extending  northwards  as  far  as 
North  Chadeford,  or  North  Charford,  on  che  weft, 
and  to  Wade  and  Orebrugg,  or  Owerbridge,  on  the 
eaft;  and  the  greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  ex- 
tenfive  diftiict,  is  mentioned  in  Domefday-book  to  be 
tiic  foreft  belonging  to  the  crown.  Another  perambula- 
tion  was  however  made  in  the  29th  of  the  fame  king, 
which  leaves  out  a  great  part  of  the  country  contain- 
ed  within   the  former.    This  perambulation,  which 
is  preferved  in  the  tower  of  London,  confines  the  foreft 
to  limits  which,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  appear  to 
have  been  followed  in  the  2  2d  year  of  Charles  II. 
when  the  foreft  was  again  perambulated.    By  the 
Charta  de  Forejlu^  all  lands  not  belonging  to  the  crown 
which  had  been  afforefted  by  Henry  'I.   Richard  I. 
or  King  John,  were  to  be  difafforefted  ;  but  as  no 
provifion  was  made  for  the  reduftion  of  tlfj  more  an-* 
cient  aft'orcttations,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  great 
diminution  of  this  foreft  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
who  was  not  a  prince  likely  to  fubmit  to  any  encroaeh- 
ment  on  his  rights.    The  perambulation  of  the  2 2d 
of  Charles  II.  is  the  laft  which  we  find  on  record  :  it 
contains  the  prefent  legal  bounds  of  the  foreit,  and 
\vas  given  to  the  furveyors  as  their  guide,  in  taking  the 
plan  which  they  have  made  lately  by  direflion.  From 
that  plan,  with  the  approbation  of  the  lords  commif- 
fioners  of  his  majefty's  treafury,  an  engraving  was  made. 
According  to  the  laft  mentioned  perambulation  and  the 
plan,  the  foreft  extends  from  Godfliill  on  the  north- 
weft  to  the  fea  on  the  fouth-eaft,  about  20  miles  ;  and 
from  Hardley  on  the  eaft  to  Ringwood  on  the  weft, 
about  15  miles;  and  contains  within  thofe  limits 
about  92,365  acres  ftatute  meafure.    The  whole  of 
that  quantity,  however,  is  not  foreft-land,  or  now  the 
property  of  the  crown  :  there  are  feveral  manors  and 
other  confiderable  freehold  eftates  within  the  perambu- 
lation, belonging  to  individuals,  to  the  amount  of  about 
24,797  acres  ;  about  625  acres  are  copyhold  orcufto- 
mary  lands  belonging  to  his  majefty's  manor  of  Lynd- 
hufft ;  about  IC04  acres  are  leafe-hold  under  the 
crown,  granted  for  certain  terms  of  years,  and  forming- 
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part  of  the  Jetr.;fed  land-reve»ute,  under  the  manag'e- 
ment  of  the  furveyor-general  of  crown-lands;  about 
901  acres  are  purpreitures  or  encroachments  on  the 
foreft  ;  about  1 193  acres  more  are  iKclofed  lands  held 
by  the  niaftcr-keepers  and  groom-keepers,  with  their 
refpedlive  lodges ;  and  the  remainder,  being  about 
63,845  acres,  are  woods  and  walle  land*  of  the  foreft. 
I'o  perpetuate  the  fpot  where  William  Rufus  wj^s 
killed  by  the  glance  of  an  arrow  ftiot  at  a  ilag,  a  tri- 
angular ftone  was  eredtd  in  1745.  George  III.  vi- 
fited  this  fpot  in  1789.  In  Auguft  1782,  a  curious 
ancient  golden  crofs  was  found  here  by  a  labouring 
man  digging  turf.  It  weighed  above  an  ounce  ot' 
gold,  and  had  on  one  fide  an  engraving  of  our  Saviour, 
and  on  the  other,  the  ladder,  fpear,  nails,  and  other 
emblems  of  his  fufferings. 

2"^ i^-n  - Holland.  See  Holland  (A'L'W.) 
NEir-T^ork.  See  Tork  {New). 
Nfjr- Zealand.  Sea  Zealand  [Nkiv.) 
hi  Fir- Tears- Gifts.  Prefents  made  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  new  year.  Nonius  Marcellus  refers  the  origin 
of  this  cuftom  among  the  Romans  to  Tatius  king  of 
the  Sabines,  who  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with. 
Romulus,  and  who  having  confidered  as  a  good  omen 
a  prefent  or  fome  branches  cut  in  a  wood  confecrated 
to  Strenia,  the  goddefs  of  ftrength,  which  he  received 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  authorifed  this  cu- 
ftom afterwards,  and  gave  to  thefe  perfons  the  name 
oijlrena.  However  this  may  be,  the  Romans  on  that 
day  celebrated  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Janus,  and  paid 
their  refpe£ls  at  the  fame  time  to  Juno  ;  but  they  did 
not  pafs  it  in  idlenefs,  left  they  ftiould  become  indo- 
lent during  the  reft  of  the  year.  They  fent  prefents 
to  one  another  of  figs,  dates,  honey,  &c.  to  ftiow  their 
friends  that  they  wifticJ  for  a  happy  nnd  agreeable 
life.  Clients,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  were  under 
the  prote£lion  of  the  great,  carried  prefents  of  this 
kind  to  their  patrons,  adding  to  them  a  fraall  piece  of 
filver.  Under  Augullus,  the  fenate,  the  knights,  and 
the  people,  prefented  fuch  gifts  to  him,  and  in  his 
abfence  depofited  them  in  the  capitol.  Of  the 
fucceeding  princes  fome  adopted  this  cuftom  and 
others  aboliflied  it ;  but  it  always  continued  among 
the  people.  The  early  Chriftians  condemned  it,  be- 
caufe  it  appeared  to  be  a  rehque  of  Paganifm  and  a 
fpecies  of  fuperftition  ;  but  when  it  began  to  have  nc» 
other  object  than  that  of  being  a  mark  of  veneration 
and  efteem,  the  church  ceafed  to  difapprove  of  it. 

NEWEL,  in  architedlure,  is  the  upright  poll 
which  a  pair  of  winding  ftairs  turn  abaut ;  this  is 
properly  a  cylinder  of  ftone,  which  bears  on  the 
ground,  and  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the  fteps  of  the 
winding  ftairs. 

NEWFIDLER-SEA,  a  lake  in  Hungary,  17  miles 
in  length  and  6  in  breadth. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  large  ifland  of  North 
America,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  between 
46.  50.  and  5X.  30.  N.  Lat.  and  between  53.  30. 
and  58.  20.  W.  Long,  from  London.  The  form  is 
that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  bafe  or  fouth  fide  be- 
ing 80  leagues  in  extent ;  the  eaft  fide  is  the  longeft  ; 
and  the  whole  circumference  about  150  leagues.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Belleifie, 
which  feparate  it  from  Labrador;  on  the  eaft  and 
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Newfound- fouth  it  hath  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft 
the  Gulph  of  St  Laurence.  The  climate  is  rather 
fevere ;  and  the  foil,  at  leaft  on  the  fea-coaft,  which 
is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  is  poor  and  barren.  A 
few  kitchen  vegetables  with  ftrawberries  and  rafpber- 
ries  are  all  its  produce.  The  country  within  land 
is  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  timbei  ;  there  are 
feveral  rivers  which  are  plentifully  ftored  with  various 
forts  of  fifh,  abundance  of  deep  bays,  and  many  good 
ports.  St  John's  and  Placentia  are  the  two  principal 
fettlements,  and  at  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  fort ;  the 
number  of  people  who  remain  here  in  the  winter  hath 
been  computed  at  4000.  The  French,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  were  permitted  to  fifh  from  Cape  Bona- 
vifta  on  the  eail  fide  round  the  north  of  the  ifland  to 
Point  Rich  on  the  weft ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
they  are  allowed  the  ifles  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelonj 
upon  which  they  are  to  dry  their  fifn,  but  not  to  credt 
fortifications  of  any  kind. 

The  great  importance  of  this  place  arifes  from  its 
fifhery,  which  is  in  part  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
at  the  feveral  harbouis,  which  are  about  20  in  number, 
who  take  vaft  quantities  of  cod  near  the  coaft,  which 
they  bring  in  and  cure  at  their  leifure,  in  order  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  (hips  when  they  arrive.  But  the 
great  and  extenfive  fifhery  is  on  the  banks  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  ifland.  The  great  bank  lies  20  leagues 
from  the  neareft  point  of  land  from  the  latitude  41*^ 
to  49^,ftretching  300  miles  in  length  and  75  In  breadth. 
To  the  eaft  of  this  lies  the  Falfe  Bank  ;  the  next  is 
ftyled  Vert  or  the  Green  ^ani,  about  240  miles  long, 
and  120  over;  then  Ban  quero,  about  the  fame  fize ; 
the  fhoals  of  Sand  Ifland,  Whale  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
St  Peter's,  with  feveral  others  of  lefs  note,,  all  abound- 
ing with  fifh. 

The  cod  are  eaught  only  by  a  hook  ;  and  an  expert 
fifher  will  take  from  150  to  300  and  upwards  in  a  day; 
for  the  fifli  never  bite  in  the  night,  and  the  labour  is 
very  great.  The  feafon  is  from  May  to  OAober,  in 
the  height  of  which  there  are  from  500  to  700  fail  up- 
on the  banks  at  a  time.  The  fifli  caught  in  the  fpring- 
months  are  beft ;  they  are  cured  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  are  ftyled  -white  fjh^  others  mud  fijh^  which  are 
ilowed  and  faked  in  the  hold,  and  will  not  keep  long  ; 
but  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  are  the  dried  cod.  The 
quantity  taken  is  prodigious  5  yet  in  fome  feafons  and 
in  different  places  varies  conftdcrably,  as  the  fifh  fre- 
quently change  their  ftations.  The  fjhing-jhipsy  as 
they  are  called,  lie  upon  the  banks,  with  the  help  of 
their  boats  take  and  cure  their  own  fifh,  and  as  foon  as^ 
they  are  full  fail  for  a  market.  Thefack-fliips  proceed 
direaiy  to  the  ifland,  where  they  purchafe  fifh  from 
the  inhabitants  either  by  barter  or  bills  of  exchange. 
The  principal  markets  for  cod  are  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  value  of  this  fifhery, 
is  computed  at  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annual- 
ly J  employing,  befides  feveral  hundred  flilps,  fome 
thoufands  of  feamen,  and  affording  a  maintenance  to  a 
number  of  tradefmen  of  different  occupations,  by  which 
many  large  towns  on  the  weft  fide  of  England  accu- 
mulate much  wealth,  and  at  the  fame  time  contribute 
ia  many  refpefts  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  great  utiUty  of  this  fifliery  was  very  early 
feen,  and  very  vlgoroufly  purfued  ;  for  in,  the  begin-, 
ning  s)f  the  reign  of  king  James  1.  we  had  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  fail  employed  therein.    It  18  computed, Nswfound. 
that  three  quintals  of  wet  fifh  make  one  quintal  of    ^^"^  , 
dried  cod.    Befides,  the  livers  of  every  hundred  quin-  * 
tals  make  a  hogfhead  of  oil ;  and  exclufive  of  thefe,, 
there  are  many  lefTer  advantages  that  go  in  diminution 
of  the  expence.    The  fifhery,  as  we  have  faid  above^ 
produces  differently  in  different  feafons  ;  but  it  is  judged^ 
to  be  a  very  good  one.  when  it  produces  300,000  quin- 
tals of  fifh  and  3000  barrels  of  oil,  both  equally  fale- 
able  and  valuable  commodities.    As  every  fhip  carries 
twelve,  and  each  of  their  boats  eight  men,  and  as  thefc 
return  home  in  fix  months,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
noble  nurfery  for  feamen.    The  artificers  and  traders 
employed  in  building,  viduailing,  and  repairing  thefc- 
veffels,  are  very  numerous  in  the  refpeftive  ports  from 
which  they  fail.    Thefe  circumftances  juftify  the  par* 
ticular  attention  paid  by  ggvernment  to  this  branch  of 
the  public  fervlce  ;  in  refpe£t  to  which,  that  they  may 
be  well  informed,  an  annual  and  very  diftinft  account, 
by  which  the  whole  is  feen  at  one  view,  is  delivered 
by  the  proper  officer  to  the  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, that  is,  to  the  commodore  of  his  majefty's  fqua- 
dron.    Mr  Pennant,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Ardic  - 
Zoology,  gives  us,  from  what  appears  to  be  very  good 
authority,  the  following  account  of  this  ifland.  . 

"  Within .  the  circuit  of  60  miles  of  the .  foutherifc' 
part,  the  country'  Is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The. 
hills  increafe  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  fea  ; 
their  courfe  is  irregular, .  not  forming  a  chain  of  hills,: 
but  rife  and  fall  abruptly.  The  coaft s  are  high,  and 
the  fliores  moft  remarkably  bold.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  almoft  every  part  of  this  vaft  ,ifiand.  The- 
country  is  much  wooded,  and  the  hills  (fuch  which 
have  not  flat  tops  to  admit  the  rain  to  ftagnate  oa 
them)  are  clothed  with  birch,  with  hazel,  fprucc,  fir, 
and  pine,  all  fmall ;  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in-- 
habitants  taking  off  the  bark  to  cover  the  fifti  ftages. 
This  pcninfula  is  fo  indented  by  the  fine  and  deep  bays 
of  Placentia,  St  Mary,  Conception,  and  Trinity,  that, 
"it  may  be  eafily  penetrated  in  all  parts,  which  Is  done 
for  the  fake  of  fowling,  or  the  procuring  of  fpars  for  • 
mafts,  oars,  &c.  The  ifland  is  on  all  fides  more  or- 
lefs  pierced  with  deep  bays,  which  peninfulate  it  ia , 
many  places  by  iflhmufes  moft  remarkably  narrow.— 
The  mountains  on  the  fouth-weft;  fide,  near  the  fea,; 
are  very  high,  and  terminate  in  lofty  headlands.  SucKl; 
are  Chapeau  rouge,  a  moft  remarkably  high  promon-; 
tory, .  Cape  St  Mary's,  and  Cape  le  Hune.  Such  in  . 
general  is  the  formation  of  the  ifland  ;  on  the  north- 
eaft,  n.oft  of  the  hillj  in  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try terminate  pyramidally,  but  form  no  chain.  The. 
interior  parts  of  the  country  confift  chiefly  of  moraf--. 
fes,  or  dry  barren  hammocks,  or  level  land,  with  fre- 
quent lakes  or  ponds,  and  in  fome. places  covered  with  t 
ftuntecf  black  fpruce.  The  rivers  of  Newfoundland., 
are  unfit  for  navigation,  but  they  are  of  ufe  in  float- 
ing down  the  wood  with  the  fummer  floods.  Still; ' 
the  rivers  and  the  brooks  are  excellent  guides  for  the 
hunters  of  beavers  and  other  animals,  to  penetrate  up,, 
the  country,  which  as  yet  has  never  been  done  deeper; 
than  30  miles.  Near  the  brooks  it  is  that  timber  is  , 
commonly  met  with,  but  feldom  above  three  or  four^ 
miles  inland,  and  in  valleys  ;  the  hills  in  the  northern, 
diftrid  being  naked  and  barren. 
"  In  fome  parts  of  Newfoundlaod  there  is  timber  fiif- 
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Kewfound.ficferitly  large  for  the  building  of  merchant  flilps :  the 
hulk  is  made  of  juniper,  and  the  pine  furnifhes  mafts 
"~  ^  and  yards  ;  but  as  yet  none  has  been  found  large 
enough  for  a  mall  for  a  large  cutter.  The  hfliery  is 
divided  into  two  feafons  ;  that  on  the  fhore,  or  the 
fliore  feafon,  commences  about  the  20th  of  April,  and 
ends  about  the  10th  of  OAober  ;  the  boats  fifh  in  from 
four  to  20  fathoms  water.  The  moft  important,  the 
bank  fifliing  feafon,  begins  the  iGth  of  May,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  la'l  of  September,  and  carried  on  in  30  to 
45  fathoms  depth  of  water.  Banking  veffcls  have  fail- 
ed from  St  John's  to  the  bank  as  i^uAj  as  the  izih  of 
April.  At  firft  they  ufe  pork  or  birds  for  a  bait ;  but 
as  they  catch  fifh,  they  fupply  themfelves  with  a  (hell 
fifh  called  clams,  which  is  found  in  the  belly  of  the 
cod.  The  next  bait  is  the  lobfter  ;  after  that  the  her- 
ring and  the  launce,  which  laft  till  June,  when  the  ca- 
pelan  comes  on  the  coaft,  and  is  another  bait.  In  Au- 
guft  the  fquid  comes  into  ufe,  and  finally  the  herring 
again.  The  greateft  number  of  cod-fifh  taken  by  a 
fmgle  fifherman  in  the  feafon  has  been  1  2,000,  but  the 
average  is  7000.  The  largeft  fifh  which  has  been  ta- 
ken  was  four  feet  three  inches  long,  and  weighed  46 
po  unds.  A  banking  veffel  of  10,000  fifli  ought  to  be 
filled  in  three  weeks,  and  fo  in  proportion ;  and  80 
quintals  (112  lb.  each)  for  a  boat  in  the  fame  time. 

*'  In  1785,  541  Englifh  veffels  fifhed  on  the  bank,  a 
number  exceeding  that  of  the  French.  A  heap  of 
dried  fifh,  20  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  and  four  deep, 
contains  300  quintals.  Such  an  heap  fettles,  in  the 
courfe  of  48  hours  after  it  is  made,  about  t-\.  An  ex- 
traordinary fplitter  will  fplit  five  quintals  of  fifh  in  an 
hour.  The  average  in  that  time  is  two.  There  is  no 
fifhing  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafon.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  fifh  in  a  great 
meafure  quit  the  banks  before  that  time,  as  in  general 
they  are  very  fcarce  when  the  fifhing  veffels  go  upon 
the  banks  early  in  the  fpring. 

**  There  are  a  few  fmall  towns  on  the  coafls,  which 
have  gardens  fown  with  Enghfli  pulfe  ;  but  many  of 
the  inhabitants  quit  the  country  in  winter. 

*'  An  admiral  or  fome  fea  officer  is  governor  of  New- 
foundland. He  fails  from  England  in  May,  and  re- 
turns by  the  30th  of  November." 

NEWMARKET,  in  Cambridgefhire,  13  miles 
from  Cambridge,  13  from  St  Edmundfbury,  and  60 
from  London,  is  a  town  with  one  long  flreet,  the 
north  fide  in  Suffolk,  the  fouth  fide  in  Cambridge- 
fhire. It  is  a  healthy  placcj,  and  a  great  thorough- 
fare in  the  road  from  London  to  Norfolk;  but  ftanda 
moflly  by  the  horfe-races  every  year  in  April  and  Oc- 
tober, here  being  the  finefl  courfe  in  England  ;  on 
which  there  is  a  houfe  for  the  king  when  he  comes 
to  the  races,  which  was  built  by  Charles  II.  The 
king  gives  a  plate  or  two  every  year,  befides  thofe 
given  by  the  nobility  ;  and^agers  are  laid  upon  the 
horfesj  which  are  feldom  under  500  1.  and  ofcen  above 
1000  I,  Here  are  two  coffechoufes,  at  which,  every 
night  and  morning  during  the  races,  there  is  gaming, 
.as  there  is  alfo  at  the  houfes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Here  are  alfo  cock- matches  Here  is  a  little  chapel, 
wh  ch  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  mother-church  at 
OD.tton  ;  and  another  in  the  Suffolk  fide,  which  is  pa- 
•rocWaL   The  town  was  burnt  in  1683,  but  foon  re- 


built.  Here  are  two  charlty-fcllools,  one  for  20  hays,  Newr 

another  for  20  girls,  fupported  by  50 1.  a-year,  firflj^^^'j^^ 
fettled  by  Queen  Anne.    Here  is  a  market  on  Tuef-  J 
days  and  Thurfdays,  and  fairs  on  Odtober  28.  and 
Whitfun-Tuefday. 

NEWROSS,  a  borough  town  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland,  67 
miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament;  the  patronage  is  in  the  families  of  Totten- 
ham and  Leigh.  This  town  was  formerly  walled,  and 
fome  of  the  gates  ftill  remain.  It  lies  on  the  river 
Barrow,  which  is  here  very  deep,  and  fhips  of  burden 
can  come  up  to  the  quay  even  when  the  tide  is  out. 
The  church  is  large,  but  the  cuitom-houfe  and  quay 
are  both  fmall,  and  fometimes  overflooded  many  feet. 
It  is  one  of  the  flaple  ports  for  exporting  wool,  yet 
its  trade  is  but  inconfiderable  ;  beef  and  butter  are  the 
principal  articles  exported  Here  is  a  barrack  for  a 
troop  of  horfe,  and  a  good  ferry  into  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  Near  this  town  is  a  charter- fchool.  It  • 
is  alfo  a  pofl  town,  and  gives  title  of  e«rl  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Gore.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  adorn- 
ed with  many  religious  houfes,  am©ng  which  was  a 
crouched  friary,  built  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill  in  the 
town  ;  bnt  one  of  the  friars  having  killed  a  principal 
inhabitant,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  arofe,.  put 
the  friars  to  death,  and  totally  deftroyed  the  friary  5 
on  the  fite  of  which  the  monaflery  of  St  Saviour,  for 
conventual  Francifcans,  was  afterwards  eredled  by  Sir 
John  Devereux  ;  and  the  caft  end  of  this  h&  building 
is  now  the  parifh-church.  A  friary  for  Eremites,  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  St  Augufline,  was  alfo  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 

NEWS-PAP  ER..S,  periodical  publications,  daily, 
weekly,  &c.  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  to  the 
world  every  thing  of  importance,  whether  political  or 
literary,  &c.  which  is  going  on.  They  have  tended 
much  to  the  diffemination  of  learning,  and  have  fer- 
ved  many  other  valuable  purpofes  ;  and  while  they  are 
carried  on  with  candour,  impartiality,  and  ability, 
they  are  unqueftionably  a  great  national  benefit.  When 
this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  and  it  often  happens, 
they  difgrace  their  authors,  and  are  highly  injuriouc 
to  the  public.  They  were  firfl  pubhfhed  in  England, 
Auguft  22.  1 642.  journal des  Savans,  a  French  paper, 
was  tirfl  publifhedin  1665,  though  one  was  printed  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  the  Public  Intdligencer^ 
by  Sir  Roger  L'Eflrange,  (663,  which  he  dropped, 
on  the  publication  of  the  firfl  London  Gazette  Newf- 
papers  and  pamphlet  were  prohibited  by  royal  pro- 
clamation 1 680,  Though  at  the  revolution  prohibi- 
tions of  this  kind  were  done  away,  and  the  prefs  fet 
at  Hbcrty.  yet  newfpapeis  vvere  afterwards  made  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  ^irft  flamp- 
ed  1 7 13.  The  number  of  them,-  however,  gradually 
increafed  ;  and  there  were  printed  in  the  whole  king- 
dom during  the  years  1775,  12,680,000  ;  1776, 
12,830,000;  .777,  13,150,642  ;  1778,  13,240,059.; 
1779,  14,106,842;  1780,  14,217,371.;  i78r, 
14,397,620;  1782,  15,272,519.  They  are  now 
ftill  more  numerous. 

NEW-STVLE,  firft  ufed  in  England  in  1753,  "^^^  '^"^^ 
troduced  into  the  weftern  world  by  Pope  Gregory, 
XIH.    See  Chronology,  n'  24. 

D2  NEWT, 
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NEWT,  or  Eft,  in  Zoology,  the  common  li- 
zard.   See  Laces,ta. 

NEWTON  {Sir  Ifa-dc),  one  of  the  greatcft  philofo- 
phers  and  mathematicians  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
was  the  only  child  of  Mr  Jotn  Newton  of  Colefworth, 
not  far  from  Grantham  in  Lincolnfhire,  who  had  an 
eftate  of  about  i  2o\.  per  annum,  which  he  kept  in 
his  own  hands.  He  was  born  at  that  place  on  Chrift- 
mas  day  1642.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  young, 
his  mothei's  brother,  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  /ly- 
fcow.;h,  or  ^Jieiu,  who  lived  near  her,  and  direfted  all 
her  affairs  after  the  deach  of  Mr  Newton,  put  her  fon 
to  fchool  at  Grantham.  When  he  had  finifhed  his 
fchool  learning,  his  mother  took  him  home,  intending, 
as  {he  had  no  other  child,  to  have  the  pleafure  of  his 
company  ;  and  that  he,  as  his  father  had  done,  fhould 
•occupy  his  own  eftate.  But  his  uncle  happening  to 
find  him  in  a  hay-loft  at  Grantham  working  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  a^nd  having  otherwife  obferved  the 
boy's  mind  to  be  uncommonly  bent  upOn  learning,  he 
prevailed  upon  her  topatt  with  him  ;  and  fhc  fent  him 
to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  where  her  brother, 
having  himfelf  been  a  member  of  it,  had  Hill  many 
friends  Ifaac  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Ifaac 
Barrow  ;  who,  obferving  his  bright  genius,  contraft- 
ed  a  great  friendfhip  for  him.  M.  de  Fontenelle 
tells  us,  "  That  in  learning  mathematics  he  did  not 
ftudy  Euclid,  who  feemed  to  him  too  plain  and  fimple, 
and  unworthy  of  taking  up  his  time.  He  underftood 
him  almofl  before  he  read  him  ;  and  a  cafl  of  his  eye 
upon  the  contents  of  his  theorems  was  fufficient  to 
make  him  mafler  of  them.  He  advanced  at  once  to 
the  geometry  of  Des  Cartes,  Kepler's  optics,  &c.  It 
is  certain,  that  he  had  made  his  great  difcoveries  in 
geometry,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  two  famous 
works  the  Prindpia  and  the  Optics,  by  the  time  he 
vas  24  years  of  age." 

In  1664,  betook  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and 
in  1668  that  of  mafler,  being  elected  the  year  before, 
fellow  of  his  college.  He  had  before  this  time  difco- 
vered  the  method  of  fluxions  ;  and  in  1669  he  was 
chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  upon  the  refignation  of  Dr  Barrow.  The 
fame  year,  and  the  two  following,  he  read  a-  courfe  of 
«ptIol  ledlures  in  Latin,  in  the  public  fchools  of  the 
"imlverfity  ;  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  which  was  print- 
ed at  London  in  1728,  in  8vo,  as  vs^as  the  Latin  ori- 
;ginal  the  next  year  in  4to.  From  the  year  1671  to 
•1679,  he  held  a  correfpondence  by  letters  with  Mr 
Henry  Oldenburg  fecretary  of  the  royal  focicty,  and 
Mr  John  Collins  fellow  of  that  foclety  ;  which  letters 
contain  a  variety  of  curious  obfervations. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  his  difcoveries,  we  are  told, 
that  as  he  fat  alone  in  a  garden,  the  falling  of  fome  apples 
from  a  tree  led  him  into  a  fpeculation  on  the  power  of 
gravity  ;  that  «s  this  power  is  not  diminifhed  at  the 
remoteft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which 
we  can  rife,  it  appeared  to  him  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  it  muft  extend  much  farther  than  was 
ufually  thought ;  and  purfuing  this  fpeculation,  by 
comparing  the  periods  of  the  leveral  planets  with  their 
diftances  from  the  fun,  he  found,  that  if  any  power 
like  gravity  held  them  in  their  courfes,  its  ftrength 
muft  decreafe  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  in- 
«reafe  of  diftance.   This  inq^uiry  waa  dropped  j  but  re- 
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fumed  again,  and  gave  rife  to  his  writing  the  treatife  Newtos 
which  he  publiflied  in  1687,  under  the  name  oi  Ma- 
thematical Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy  ;  a  work, 
looked  upon  as  the  produAion  of  a  celellial  intelligence 
rather  than  of  a  man.  The  very  fame  year  in  which 
tliis  great  work  was  puhlifhed,  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge was  attacked  by  king  James  n.  whenMrNewtoa 
was  one  of  its  moft  zealous  defenders,  and  was  accord- 
ingly nominated  one  of  the  delegates  of  that  univerfity 
to  the  high-commiflion  court ;  and  the  next  year  he  was 
chofen  one  of  their  members  for  the  convention-paili  i- 
nient,  in  which  he  fat  till  it  was  diffolved.  In  1696,, 
Mr  Montague,  then  ch.incellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
afterwards  carl  of  Halifax,  obtained  for  him  of  the 
king  the  ofhcc  of  warden  of  the  mint  ;  in  which  em- 
ployment he  was  of  fignal  fervlce,  when  the  money- 
was  called  in  to  be  recoined.  Three  years  after,  he 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  mint  ;  a  place  of  very  con- 
fiderable  profit,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1 699, 
he  was  elcfted  one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris.  In  1701,  he  was  a  fecond 
time  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  univerfity  ol 
Cambridge.  In  1704,  he  publifhed  his  0/>/?6j  virhic'h- 
is  a  piece  of  philofophy  fo  new,  that  the  fcience  may  be 
conlidered  as  entirely  indebted  to  our  author.  In  1  705, 
he  was  knighted  by  queen  i\nne.  In  1707,  he  pub- 
liflied h.\s  ylritbmetica  Univerfalis.  In  1711,  \iK  Ana- 
lyjis  per  ^antitatmn  Series,  F/uxiones  et  jDiJ/erentW'f, 
&c.  was  publiflied  by  William  Jones,  Efq.  In  1712,, 
feveral  letters  of  his  were  publifhed  in  the  Commercium 
Epijlolicum.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  was  bet- 
ter known  at  court  than  before.  The  prin^^fs  of 
Wales,  aftwcrwards  queen -confort  of  England,  ufed 
frequently  to  propofe  queftions  to  him,  and  to  declare 
that  fhe  thought  herfelf  happy  to  live  at  the  fame  time 
with  him,  and  have  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  his 
converfation.  He  had  written  a,  treatife  of  ancient 
chronology,  which  he  did  not  think  of  pubHfhing  ; 
but  the  princefs  defired  an  abftraft,  which  flic  would 
never  part  with.  However,  a  copy  of  it  flole  abroad, 
and  was  carried  into  France  ;  where  it  was  tranflated 
and  pririted,  with  fome  obfervations,  which  were  af- 
terwards anfwered  by  Sir  Ifaac.  But,  in  1728,  the 
Chronology  itfelf  was  publifhed  at  London  in  quar- 
to ;  and  was  attacked  by  feveral  perfons,  and  as  zear 
loufly  defended  by  Sir  Ifaac's  friends.  1  he  main 
defign  of  it  was  to  find  out,  from  fome  trafts  of  the 
mofl  ancient  Greek  aftronomy,  what  was  the  potir 
tion  of  the  colures  with  refpeft  to  the  fixed  ilars, 
in  the  time  of  Chiron  the  centaur.  As  it  is  now 
known  that  thefe  ftars  have  a  motion  in  longitude 
of  one  degree  in  72  years,  if  it  is  once  known  thro' 
what  fixed  flars  the  colure  paffed  in  Chiron's  time,  by 
taking  the  diflance  of  thefe  flars  from  thofe  through 
which  it  now  pafTes,  we  might  determine  what  num- 
ber of  years  is  elapfed  fir^e  Chiron's  time.  As  Chi- 
ron was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  this  would  fix  the  time 
of  that  famous  expedition,  and  confequently  that  of. 
the  Trojan  war  ;  the  two  great  events  upon  which  all 
the  ancient  chronology  depends.  Sir  Ifaac  places  them 
500  years  nearer  the  birth  of  Chrifl  than  other  chro- 
nologers  generally  do. 

This  great  man  had  all  along  enjoyed  a  fettled 
and  equal  ftate  of  health  to  the  age  of  80,  whea 
he  began  to  be  afflided  with  an  incontinence  of 

urise. 
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wion.  xin'ne.    However,  for  the  five  following  years,  he  had  cloaths  on.    From  his  love  of  peace,  no  doubt,  arofe  Newton, 
great  intervals  of  eafe,  which  he  procured  by  the  ob-  that  Hnufual  kind  of  horror  which  he  had  for  all  dif- 
fervance  of  a  ftrift  regimen.    It  was  then  believed  putes  ;  a  fteady  unbroken  attention,  free  from  thofe 
that  he  certainly  had  the  ftone  ;  and  when  the  pa-  frequent  recoilings  infeparably  incident  to  others,  was 
roxyfms  were  fo  violent,  that  large  drops  of  fweat  ran  his  peculiar  felicity  ;  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  the  value 
down  his  face,  he  never  uttered  the  leaft  complaint,  or  of  it.    No  wonder  then  that  controveify  was  looked 
txprefTed  the  fmallell  degree  of  impatience  ;  but,  as  on  as  his  bane.   When  fome  objetliong,  hartily  made  to 
foon  as  he  had  a  moment's  cafe,  would  fmile  and  talk  his  difeoveries  concerning  light  and  colours,  induced 
with  his  ufaal  cheerfulnefs.    Till  then  he  always  read  him  to  lay  afide  the  defigw  he  had  of  pubh^iing  his 
and  wrote  feveral  hcUrs  in  a  day.    He  had  the  perfect  optic  leftures,  we  find  him  reflecting  on  thatdifpute, 
ufe  of  all  his  fenics  and  underftanding  till  the  day  be-  into  which  he  was  unavoidably  draw^n  thei-eby,  in  thefe 
fore  he  died,  which  was  on  the  20th  of  March  1726-7,  terms  :  *'  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  parting 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. — He  lay  in  ftate  in  the  witli  fo  real  a  bleflinj?.  as  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a  fhi- 
Jerufalem  chamber  at  Welhninfter,  and  on  the  28th  dow."    It  is  true,  this  fhadow  (as  Mr  Fontenelle  ob- 
of  March  his  body  was  conveyed  into  Weftminfter  ab-  ferves)  did  not  efcape  him  afterwards,  nor  did  it  coft 
bey  ;  the  pall  being  fupported  by  the  lord  chancellor,  him  that  quiet  which  he  fo  much  valued,  but  proved 
the  dukes  of  Montrofe  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  as  much  a  real  happinels  to  him  as  his  quiet  itfelf ;  yet 
Pembroke,  SufTex,  and  Macclesfield.    The  bifhop  of  this  was  a  happinefs  of  his  own  making  :  he  took  a 
Rochefter  read  the  funeral  office,  being  attended  by  refolution,  from  thefe  difputes,  net  to  publifii  any  more 
all  the  clergy  of  the  church.   The  corpl'e  was  interred  about  that  theory  till  lie  had  put  it  above  the  reach 
juft  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  where  a  noble  mo-  of  controvei-fy,  by  the  exafteil  experiments  and  the 
nument  is  erefted  to  his  memory.  ilrifteft  dcmonllratio-ns  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  never 
Sir  Ifaac  was  of  a  middling  ftature,  and  in  the  latter  been  called  in  queftioii  lirtce.    In  the  fame  temper,  ar- 
part  of  his  life  fomewliat  inclined  to  be  fat.   His  coun-  ter  he  had  fent  the  manufcript  of  his  Principia  to  the 
tenance  was  plcafirig,  aRd  at  the  fame  time  venerable.  Royal  Society,  with  his  confent  to  the  printing  of  it 
He  never  made  ufe  of  fpcftacles,  and  loft  but  one  by  them,  upon  Mr  Hook's  injurioufiy  infifting  that 
tooth  during  his  whok  life.  himfelf  had  demonitrated  Kepler's  problem  before  our 
His  temper  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  equal  and  mild,  author,  he  determined,  rather  than  be  involved  again 
that  no  accident  could  diflurb  it.    Of  this  the  follow-  in  a  controverfy,  to  fupprefs  the  third  book,  and  was 
jng  remarkable  inftance  is  related.    Sir  Ifaac  had  a  very  hardly  prevailed  upon  to  alter  that  refolution.  It 
favourite  little  dog,  which  he  called  Diamond ;  and  is  true,  the  public  was  thereby  a  gainer  ;  that  book, 
being  one  day  -called  out  of  his  ftudy  into  the  next  which  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  corollary  of  fome  pro- 
room,  Diamond  was  left  behind.    When  Sir  Ifaac  re-  pofitions  in  the  firft,  being  originally  drawn  up  in  the 
turned,  having  been  abfent  but  a  few  minutes,  he  had  popular  way,  with  a  delign  to  publilh  it  in  that  form 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  Diamond  having  thrown  whereas  he  was  now  convinced  that  it  would  be  bell 
down  a  lighted  candle  among  fome  papers,  the  nearly  not  to  let  it  go  abroad  without  a  llriftdemonftration. 
finiflied  labour  of  many  years  was  in  flames,  and  almoft       After  all,  notwithilanding  his  anxious  care  to  avoid 
eonfumed  to  afhes.    This  lofs,  as  Sir  Ifaac  was  then  every  occafion  of  breaking  his  intenfe  application  to> 
very  far  advanced  in  years,  was  irretrievable  ;  yet,  ftudy,  he  was  at  a  great  diftance  from  bting  deeped 
without  once  ftriking  the  dog,  he  only  rebuked  him  in  philofophy  :  on  the  contrary,  he  could  lay  afide  hie 
with  this  exclamation,      Oh  !  Diamond  !  Diamend  '  thoughts,  though  engaged  in  the  molt  intricate  re- 
thou  little  knoweft  the  mifchicf  thou  haft  done  !"  fearches,  when  his  other  affairs  required  kis  attend- 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  peace  ;  and  would  rather  ance  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  leifure,  refume  the  fub- 
fiave  chofen  to  remain  in  obfcurity  than  to  have  the  ject  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  off.    This  he  feems  ' 
calm  of  life  ruffled  by  thofe  ftorms  and  difputes  which  to  have  done  not  ib  much  by  any  extraordinary  ftrengJh 
genius  and  learning  always  draw  upon  thofe  that  are  of  memory,  as  by  the  force  of  his  inventive  faculty,  to 
peculiarly  eminent  for  them.   In  contemplating  hisge-  which  every  thing  opened  itfelf  again  with  eafe,  if  no- 
nius it  prefently  becomes  a  doubt,  which  of  thefe  en-  thing  intervened  t©  rirffle  him.    The  readincfs  of  his 
dowments  had  the  greateft  {hare,  fagacity,  penetration,  invention  made  him  not  think  of  puttiitg  his  memory 
ftrength,  or  diligence  :  and,  after  all,  the  mark  that  much  to  the  trial  :  but  this  was  the  offspring  of  a  vi- 
feems  moft  to  diftlnguifh  it  is,  that  he  himfelf  made  gorous  intenfenefs  of  thought,  out  of  which  he  was  but 
the  jufteft  eftimation  of  it,  declaring,  that,  if  he  had  a  common  man.   He  fpent,  therefore,  the  prime  of  his 
done  the  world  any  fcrvicc,  it  was  due  to  notliing  but  age  in  thofe  abftrufe  refearches,  when  "his  fituation  in 
induftry  and  patient  thought ;  that  he  kept  the  fub-  a  coUegd  gave  him  leifure,  and  even  while  ftudy  was  his 
jeA  under  confideration  conftantly  before  him,  and  proper  profefiion.    But  ss  foon  as  he  was  removed  to 
waited  till  the  firft  dawning  opened  gradually,  by  the  mint,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  bufinefs  of 
little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light.    It  is  faid,  that  office  ;  and  fo  far  quitted  mathematics  and  philo- 
that  when  he  had  any  mathematical  problems  or  fo-  fophy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any  purfuits  of  either  kind 
Ititions  in  his  mind,  he  would  never  quit  the  fubjeft  afterwards. 

on  any  account.    Dinner  has  been  often  three  hours       The  amiable  quality  of  modefty  is  reprefented  as 

ready  for  him  before  he  could  be  brought  to  table  :  and  ftanding  foremoft  in  the  charafter  of  this  great  man's 

his  man  often  faid,  when  he  has  been  getting  Up  in  a  mind  and  manners.    It  was  in  reality  greater  than  can- 

morning,  he  has  fometimes  begun  to  drefs,  and  with  be  eafily  imagined,  or  will  be  readily  believed  :  yet  it. 

-ont  leg  in  his  breeches  fat  down  again  on  the  bed,  always  continued  fo  without  any  alteration,  though, 

where  he  has  remained  for  hours  before  he  got  his  the  whole  world,  fays  Fontenelle,  confpired  againft  it  j 

and:. 
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Newton,  and  let  us  add,  though  he  was  thereby  robbed  of  his 
invention  of  fluxions.  Nicholas  Mercator  publifhing  his 
Loganthmotechnia  in  1668,  where  he  gave  the  qua- 
'drature  of  the  hyperbola  by  an  infinite  feries,  which  was 
the  firft  appearance  in  the  learned  world  of  a  feries  of 
this  fort  drawn  from  the  particular  nature  of  the  curve, 
and  that  in  a  manner  very  new  and  abftrafted  ;  Dr  Bar- 
row, then  at  Cambridge,  where  Mr  Newton,  at  that  time 
about  26  years  of  age,  refided,  recollefted  that  he  had 
met  with  the  fame  thing  in  the  writings  of  that  young 
gentleman ;  and  there  not  confined  to  the  hyperbola 
only,  but  extended,  by  general  forms,  to  all  forts  of 
curves,  even  fuch  as  are  mechanical }  to  their  quadra- 
tures, their  reftifications,  and  their  centres  of  gravity  ; 
to  the  folids  formed  by  their  relations,  and  to  the  fu- 
perficies  of  thofe  foHds  ;  fo  that,  when  their  determi- 
nations were  poffible,  the  feries  flopped  at  a  certain 
point,  or  at  leaft  their  fums  were  given  by  ftated  rules  : 
and,  if  the  abfolute  determinations  were  impoflible, 
they  could -yet  be  infinitely  approximated  ;  which  is 
the  happieft  and  moft  r^ned  method,  fays  Mr  Fonte- 
■nelle,  of  fupplying  the  defefts  of  human  knowledge 
that  man's  imagination  could  poffibly  invent.  To  be 
mailer  of  fo.  fruitful  and  general  a  theory  was  a  mine  of 
gold  to  a  geometrician  ;  but  it  was  a  greater  glory  to 
have  been  the  difcoverer  of  fo  furprifing  and  ingenious 
a  fyftem.  So  that  Mr  Newton,  finding  by  Merca- 
tor's  book,  that  he  was  in  the  way  to  it,  an  l  that 
•others  might  follow  in  his  traft,  ftiould  naturally  have 
been  forward  to  open  his  treafures,  and  fecure  the  pro- 
iperty,  which  confifted  in  making  the  difcovery  ;  but 
he  contented  himfelf  with  his  treafure  which  he  had 
found,  without  regarding  the  glory-  What  an  idea 
does  it  give  us  of  his  unparalleled  modefty,  when  we 
fee  him  declaring,  that  he  thought  Mercator  had  en- 
tirely difcovered  hi.s  fecret,  or  that  others  would,  be- 
fore he  was  of  a  proper  age  for  writing  ?  His  MS.  up- 
on infinite  feries  was  communicated  to  none  but  Mr 
John  Collins  and  the  lord  Brounker;  and  even  that 
had  not  been  complied  with,  but  for  Dr  Barrow,  who 
•would  not  fuffer  him  to  indulge  his  modefty  fo  much 
as  he  defired. 

It  is  further  obferved,  concerHing  this  part  of  his 
character,  that  he  never  talked  either  of  himfelf  or 
others,  nor  ever  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  moft  malicious  cenfurers  the  leaft  occafion  even  to 
fufpeft  him  of  vanity.  He  was  candid  and  affable,  and 
always  put  himfelf  upon  a  level  with  his  company.  He 
never  thought  either  his  merit  or  his  reputation  fuffi- 
cient  to  excufe  him  from  any  of  the  common  offices  of 
fecial  life  ;  no  fingularities,  either  natural  or  affefted, 
diftmguifhcd  him  from  other  men.  Though  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  he  was 
averfe  to  the  perfecution  of  the  non-conformifts.  He 
judged  of  men  by  their  manners  ;  and  the  true  fchif- 
matics,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  vicious  and  the  wicked. 
-Not  that  he  confined  his  principles  to  natural  religion, 
for  he  was  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation ;  and  amidft  tlae  great  variety  of  books  which 
:he  had  conftantly  before  him,  that  which  he  ftudied 
with  the  greateft  application  was  the  Bible  :  and  he 
(underftood  the  nature  and  force  of  moral  certainty  as 
wcll  as  he  did  that  of  a  ftridt  demonftration. 

Sir  Ifaac  did  not  negleft  the  opportunities  of 
fdoing  g€)o^,  when  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony, 
Md  a  profitable  employment,  improved  by  a  pru- 
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dent  ceeonomy,  put  It  in  his  power.  We  have  tV«'oN'?wton{« 
remarkable  inftances  of  his  bounty  and  ^enerofity  }  ^hilofoi  hi 
one  to  Mr  M'Laurin,  profefTor  of  mathematics  at 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  offered  20 1  per  annum ; 
and  the  other  to  his  niece  Barton, ,  who  had  an  an. 
nuity  of  100 1,  per  annum  fettleci  upon  her  by  him» 
When  decency  upon  any  occafion  require. 1  expence 
and  fhew,  he  was  magnificent  without  grudging 
it,  and  with  a  very  good  grace  ;  at  all  other  times, 
that  pomp  which  feems  great  to  low  minds  only,  was 
utterly  retrenched,  and  the  expence  referved  for  better 
ufes.  He  never  married,  and  perliaps  he  never  had 
leifure  to  think  of  it.  Being  iii.merfed  in  profound 
ftudies  during  the  prime  of  his  age,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  an  employment  of  great  importance,  and 
even  quite  taken  up  with  the  company  which  his  me- 
rit drew  to  him,  he  was  not  fenfible  of  any  vacancy  in 
life,  nor  of  the  want  of  a  companion  at  home.  He 
left  32,0001.  at  his  death  ;  but  made  no  will,  which 
Mr  Fontenelle  tells  us  was  becaufe  he  thought  a  le- 
gacy was  no  gift.  As  to  his  works,  befides  what  were 
publiftied  in  his  life-time,  there  were  found  after  his 
death,  among  his  papers,  feveral  difcourfes  upon  the 
fubjefts  of  antiquity,  hiftory,  divinity,  chemiftry,  and 
mathematics,  feveral  of  which  were  publifhed  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Neiptonian  Philofophy,  the  doftrine  of  thcuniverfe, 
and  particularly  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  laws,  af- 
feftions,  &c  as  delivered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  term  Newtonian  Philofophy  is  applied  very  dif-  Differene 
ferently  ;  whence  divers  confufed  notions  relating "P""*^"! 
thereto.    Some  authors  under  this  philofophy  in- th!s"hil!»i 
elude  all  the  corpufcular  philofophy,  confidered  as  itfophy, 
now  ftands  corref^ed  and  reformed  by  the  difcoveries 
and  improvements  made  in  feveral  parts  thereof  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.    In  which  fenfe  it  is  that  Grave" 
fande  calls  his  elements  of  phyfics,  Introduilio  ad  Phi- 
lofophiam  Neivtonianam.     And  in  this  fenfe  the  New- 
tonian is  the  fame  with  the  new  philofophy  ;  and  ftands 
contradiftinguifhed  from  the  Cartefian,  the  Peripatetic, 
and  the  ancient  Corpufcular. 

Others,  by  Newtonian  Philofophy^  mean  the  method 
or  order  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves  in  philofo- 
phifing  ;  viz.  the  reafoning  and  di  awing  of  conclu* 
fions  diredlly  from  phenomena,  exclufive  of  all  previous 
hypothefes  ;  the  beginning  from  fimple  principles  ;  de- 
ducing the  firft  powers  and  laws  of  nature  irom  a  few 
feleft  phenomcHa,  .ind  then  applying  thofe  laws,  &c. 
to  account  for  other  things.  And  in  this  fenfe  the 
Neivtonian  phiiojopby  is  the  fame  with  the  exptrmen-' 
tal philofophy.  and  ftands  oppofed  to  the  ancient  Cor- 
pufcular. 

Others,  by  Neivtonian  philofophy^  mean  that  where- 
in phyfical  bodies  are  confidered  i)iathematically,  and 
where  geometry  and  mechanics  ire  applied  to  the  fo- 
lution  of  the  appearances  of  nature.  In  which  fenfe  the 
Newtonian  is  the  fame  with  the  mechanical  and  mathe- 
metical  philofophy. 

Others  again,  by  Neivtonian  philofophy,  underftand 
that  part  of  phyfical  knowledge  which  Sir  ifaac  New- 
ton has  handled,  improved,  and  demonftrated,  in  his 
Principia. 

Others,  laftly,  by  Neivtonian  philofophy,  mean  the 
new  principles  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  brought 
into  philofophy;  the  new-  fyftem  founded  thereon -j 
and  the  aew  folutions  of  phenomena  thence  deduced  ; 
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wtonian  Of  that  which  charafterizes  and  dtftlnguiihes  his  phi- 
ilofop^y'lofophy  from  all  oth<r8.— Which  is  the  fenfe  wherein 
""^^  yre  {hall  chiefly  confider  it. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  this  philofophy,  we  have  no- 
thing  to  add  to  what  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  was  firll  made  public  in  the  year  1687, 
by  the  author,  then  a  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cam  ■ 
bridge  ;  and  in  the  year  1713,  republifhed  withconfi- 
derable  improvements. — Several  authors  have  fince  at- 
tempted to  make  it  plainer  ;  by  letting  afide  many  of 
the  more  fublime  mathematical  refearches,  and  fubfti- 
tuting  either  more  obvious  reafonings  or  experiments 
in  li^u  thereof ;  particularly  Whifton  in  his  Praka. 
Phyf.  Mathemat.  Gravefande  in  Element.  £5*  In/lit.  and 
Dr  Pemberton  in  his  Fieiv. 

The  whole  of  the  Newtonian  Fhitofophy,  as  dehvered 
by  the  author,  is  contained  in  his  Principiay  or  Ma- 
thematical Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,    He  founds 
his  fyftem  on  the  following  definitions. 
*  t.  The  quantity  of  matter  is  the  meafure  of  the 

fame,  arifing  from  its  denfity  and  bulk  conjunftly.-— 
Thus  air  of  a  double  denfity,  in  a  double  fpace,  is 
quadruple  ia  quantity  ;  in  a  triple  fpace,  fextuple  in 
quantity,  &c. 

2.  The  quantity  of  motion  is  the  meafure  of  the 
fame,  arifing  from  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  mat- 
ter conjunctly.  This  is  evident,  becaufe  the  motion 
of  the  whole  is  the  motion  of  all  its  parts;  and  there- 
fore in  a  body  double  in  quantity,  with  equal  velocity, 
the  motion  is  double,  &c. 

3.  The  vis  infita^  or  Innate  force  of  matter,  Is  a 
*fined  and  power  of  refilling,  by  which  every  body,  as  much  as 
bjedlcdtcj^  j|.  jjgg^  endeavours  to  perfevere  in  its  prefent  ftate, 
I  whether  it  be  of  reft,  or  moving  uniformly  forward  in 
F            a  right  line. — This  definition  Is  proved  to  be  juftj  only 

by  the  difficulty  we  find  in  n>oving  any  things  out  of 
its  pkce ;  and  this,  difficulty  is*  by  fome  reckoned  to 
proceed  only  front  gravity  They  contend,  that  in 
thofe  cafes  where  we  can  prevent  the  force  of  gravity 
from  afting  upon  bodies,  this  power  of  refiftance  be- 
comes infcnfible,  and  the  greateft  quantities  of  matter 
may  be  put  In  motion  by  the  very  leaft  force*  Thus 
there  have  been  balances  formed  fo  exadt,  that  when- 
loaded  with  200  weight  in  each  fcale,  they  would  tur» 
by  the  addition  of  a  fingle  drachm.  In  this  cafe 
400  lb.  of  matter  was  put  in  motion  by  a  fingle 
drachm,  i.  e.  by  7-TT-i55  parts  of  its  own  quantity  :  and' 
even  this  fmall  weight,  they  fay,  is  only  neceffary  on 
account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  machine  ;  fo  that  we 
have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  if  the  fri6tion  could 
be  entirely  removed,  it  would  take  more  force  to  move 
a  tun  weight  than  a  grain  of  fand.  This  objedtion, 
however,  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  Sir  Ifaac  ;  and  he 
beftows  on  the  refifting  power  above-mentioned  the 
name  of  vis  inertia  ;  a  phrafe  which  Is  perhaps  not  well 
chofen,and  with  which  inferior  writers  have  endeavour- 
ed to  make  their  readers  merry  at  the  expence  of  New- 
ton.  A  force  of  inaSivily,  It  has  been  fald,  is  a  forcelefs 
farce  ;  and  analogous  to  deblock  ivhite,  z.  cold  heat^  and 
a  tempefiuous  calm. 

But  ohjeilionsof  more  Importance  have  been  made 
to  the  whole  of  this  doftrine  than  thofc  which  merely 
^ourth  Def-  refpeft  the  term  -yw  inertia.  *'  An  endeavour  to  re- 
t/lBef/of  "^^^^  at  reft  (we  are  told*)  is  unnecelTary,  whilft  no- 
i<t  Princi'  thing  attempts  to  difturb  the  reft.    It  is  iikewife  im- 
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poffible  t9  be  conceived,  as  it  implies  a  contradialon.  Newtonian 
A  man,  by  oppofing  force  to  force,  may  endeavour  Phi.of)phy. 
not  to  be  moved  ;  but  this  oppofition  is  an  endeavour  ' 
to  move,  not  with  a  dejign  to  move,  but  by  counter- 
afting  another  force  to  prevent  being  moved.  ^  Aa 
endeavour  not  to  move  therefore  cannot  exift  In  bo- 
dies, becaufe  it  is  abfurd  ;  and  if  we  appeal  to  faft, 
we  fhall  find  every  body  in  an  aAual  and  conftant  en- 
deavour to  move."  It  has  been  Iikewife  obferved, 
and  we  think  jultly,  that  "  if  bodies  could  continue  to 
move  by  any  innate  force,  they  might  alfo  begin  to 
move  by  that  force.  For  the  fame  caufe  which  caa  - 
move  a  body  with  a  given  velocity  at  one  time,  could 
do  it,  if  prefent,  at  any  other  time ;  and  therefore  if 
the  force  by  which  bodies  continue  in  motion  were 
innate  and  effential  to  them,  they  would  begin  to 
move  of  themfelves,  which  Is  not  true."  Newton. 
Indeed  fays  that  this  innate  force  is  the  caufe  of 
motion  under  certain  circumftances  only,  or  when  the 
body  is  afted  upon  by  a  force  Imprefled  ab  extra.- 
But  If  this  Impreffed  force  do  not  continue  as  welU 
as  begin  the  motion,  if  it  ceafe  the  inftant 
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the  Impreffion  is  over,  and  the  body  continue  to 
move  hy  its  vis  inertia,  why  is  the  body  ever  ftopped  ? 
«  If  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  the  body,  by 
its  innate  force,  overcomes  a  eertain  refiftance  of  fric- 
tion and  air,  in  any  following  times,  the  force  beings 
undiminifhed,  it  will  overcome  the  fame  refiftance  for 
ever.  Thefe  refiftances,  therefore,  could  never  change 
the  ftate  of  a  nwving  body,  becaufe  they  cannot 
change  the  quantity  of  its  motive  force.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  unlvei-fal  experience.^"  For  thefe  reafons 
we  are  inclined  to  think .  that  bodies  are  wholly  paf- 
five;  that  they  endeavour  nothing;  and  that; they  cont 
tinue  In  motion  not  by  any  innate  force  or  -yif  but 
by  that  force,  whatever  it  be,  which  begins  the  motion,, 
and  which,  whilft  it  remains  with  the.  moving  body,' 
is  gradually  dimlniftied,  and  at  laft  overcome  by  op- 
pofite  forces,  when  the  body  of  courfe  ceafes  to  move. 

4.  An  imprefled  force  Is  an  adion  exerted  upon  a 
body.  In  order  to  change  Its  ftate,  either  of  reft,  or  of 
moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line—This 
force  confifts  In  the  aftlon  only  ;  and  remains  no 
longer  In  the  body  when  the  adtion  is  over.  For  a 
body  maintains  every  new  ftate  it  acquires  by  its  vis 
inertia  only* 

It  is  here  Implied,  and  indeed  fully  exprefled,  that 
motion  is  not  continued  by  the  fame  power  that  pro- 
duced it.  Now  there  are  two  grounds  on  which  the 
truth  of  this  dodlrine  may  be  .fuppofed  to  reft. 

"  Firft,  On  a  diredt  proof  that  the  Imprefled  force 
does  not  remain  in  the  body,  either  by  fhowing  the 
nature  of  the  force  to  be  tranfitory  and  incapabl  of 
more  than  its  firft  adlion  ;  or  that  it  afts  only  on  the 
furface,  and  that  the  body  efcapes  from  it ;  or  that 
the  force  is  fomewhere  elfe,  and  not  remaining  In  the 
body.    But  none  of  thefe  direft  proofs  arc  offered 

Secondly,  It  may  reft  on  an  indlreft  proof,  that 
there  Is  in  the  nature  of  body  a  fuffieicnt  casfe  for 
the  continuance  of  every .  new  ftate  acquired  ;  and 
that  therefore  any  adventitious  force  to  continue  mo- 
tion, though  neccflary  for  its  produdtion,  is  fuper- 
fluous  and  InadmllTible;  As  thia,  Is  the. very  ground 
on  which  the  fuppofition  ftands.  It  ought  to  have  been 
indubitably  certain  that  the  innate  force  of  the  body 
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18  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  motion  It  lias  once  ac- 
quired', before  the  other  agent,  by  which  the  motion 
was  communicated,  had  been  difinificd  from  t-he  office. 
But  the"  innate  force  of  body  has  been  fhown  not 
to  be  that  which  continues  its  motion  ;  and  there- 
fore the  proof,  that  the  imprefted  force  does  9pt  re- 
main in  the  body,  fails.  Nor  indeed  is  it  in  this 
cafe  defirable  to  fupport  the  proof,  becaufe  we  fhould 
then  be  left  without  any  reafon  for  the  continuance 
of  motion*."  When  \vc  mention  an  impreffed  force, 
we  mean  fuch  a  force  as  is  communicated  either  at 
the  furface  of  the  body  or  by  being  difFufed  through 
the  mafs. 

5.  i\  centripetal  force  is  that  by  which  bodies  are 
drawn,  impelled,  or  any  way  tend  towards  a  point,  as 
to  a  centre. — The  quantity  of  any  centripetal  force 
may  be  con  fid  ere  d  as  of  three  kinds,  abfolute,  accele- 
rative,  and  motive. 

6.  The  abfolute  quantity  of  a  centrifugal  force  is 
the  meafure  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  the  efHcacy 
<vf  the  caufe  that  propagate?  it  from  the  centre,  through 
the  fpaces  round  about. 

7.  The  accelerative  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force 
is  the  meafure  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  the  velo- 
city which  it  generates  in  a  given  time. 

8.  The  motive  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force  is  a 
meafure  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  the  motisn 
■which  it  generates  in  a  given  time. — This  is  always 
known  by  the  quantity  of  a  force  equal  and  contrary 
to  it,  that  is  juft  fuflxclent  to  hinder  the  dtfcent  of  the 
body. 

Scholia. 

I.  Abfolute,  true,  and  mathematical  time,  of  itfelf, 
and  from  its  own  nature,  flows  equably,  without  re- 
gard to  any  thing  external,  and,  by  another  name,  is 
called  duration.  Relative,  apparent,  and  common 
time,  is  fome  fenfible  and  external  meafure  of  dura- 
tion, whether  accurate  or  not,  which  is  commonly  ufed 
inftead  of  true  time  ;  fuch  as  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month, 
a  year,  &c. 

II.  Abfolute  fpace,  in  its  own  nature,  without  re- 
gard to  any  thing  external,  remains  always  fimilar 
and  immoveable.  Relative  fpace  is  fome  moveable 
dimen'lon  or  meafure  of  the  abfolute  fpaces;  and  which 
16  vuly;arly  taken  for  immoveable  fpace.  Such  is  the 
dimenfion  of  a  fubtefraneous,  an  aerial,  or  celeftial 
fpace,  determined  by  Its  pofition  to  bodies,  and  which 
18  vulgarly  taken  for  immoveable  fpace  ;  as  the  di- 
ftance  of  a  fubterraneous,  an  serial,  or  celeftial  fpace, 
determined  by  its  pofition  in  refpeft  of  the  earth. 
Abfolute  and  relative  fpace  are  the  fame  in  figure 
and  magnitude ;  but  they  do  not  remain  always  nu- 
merically the  fame.  For  if  the  earth,  for  inftance, 
moves,  a  fpace  of  our  air  which,  relatively  and  in 
refpeft  of  the  earth,  remains  always  the  fame,  will  at 
one  time  be  one  part  of  the  abfolute  fpace  into  which 
the  earth  palTes  ;  at  another  time  it  will  be  another  part 
of  the  fame  ;  and  fo,  abfolutcly  underftood,  it  will  be 
perpetually  mutable. 

III.  Place  is  a  patt  of  fpace  which  a  body  takes 
up ;  and  is,  according  to  the  fpace,  either  abfolute  or 
relative.  Our  author  fays  it  is  part  of  fpace  ;  not  the 
fituation,  nor  the  external  furface  of  the  body.  For 
the  places  of  equal  folids  are  always  equal  ;  but 
their  fuperficies,  by  reafon  of  their  diilimilar  figures, 


are  often  unequal.  Pofitions  properly  have  no  q-uan-Ncwtontj 
tity,  nor  are  they  fo  much  the  places  therafelves  as  the  '"l^^'o'^'Pl 
pro})ertics  of  places.  The  motion  of  the  whole  is  the 
fame^  thing  with  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  the  partK; 
that  is,  thsj  tranflatlon  of  the  whole  oat  of  its  place 
is  the  fame  thing  with  the  fum  of  the  trandations  of 
the  parts  out  of  their  places  ;  and  therefore  the  place 
of  the  whole  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  fum  of  the 
places  of  the  parts  j  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  internal, 
and  in  the  whole  body. 

IV.  Abfolute  motion  Is  the  tranflatlon  of  a  body  of  hk) 
from  one  abfolute  place  into  another,  and  relative  mo- 
tion the  tranflatlon  from  one  relative  place  into  ano- 
ther. Thus,  in  a  (hip  under  fail,  the  relative  place  of 
a  body  is  that  part  of  the  fiiip  which  the  body  pof- 
feffes,  or  that  part  of  its  cavity  wbich  the  body  fills, 
nnd  which  therefore  moves  together  with  the' lliip } 
and  relative  rtll  is  the  continuance  of  the  body  in  the 
fame  part -of  the  fliip,  or  of  its  cavity.  But  real 
abfolute  reft  is  the  continuance  of  the  body  in  the 
fame  part  of  that  immoveable  fpace  in  which  the  (hip 
itfelf,  its  cavity,  and  all  that  it  contains,  is  moved. 
Wherefore,  if  the  earth  is  really  at  reft,  the  boc?y 
which  relatively  refts  in  the  fhip  will  really  and  ab- 
folutcly move  with  the  fame  velocity  which  the  fhip 
has  on  the  earth.  But  if  the  earth  alfo  moves.,  the 
true  and  abfolute  motion  of  the  body  will  arife,  partly 
from  the  true  motion  of  the  earth  in  immoveable 
fpace  ;  partly  from  the  relative  motion  of  the  fliip  on 
the  earth  :  and  if  the  body  moves  nlfo  relatively  in 
the  fhip,  its  true  motion  will  arifc  partly  from  the 
true  motion  of  the  earth  in  immoveable  fpace,  and 
partly  from  the  relative  motions  as  well  of  the  fhip  on 
the  earth  as  of  the  body  in  the  fhip  ;  and  from  thefe 
relative  motions  will  arife  the  relative  motion  of  the 
body  on  the  earth.  As  if  that  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  ftiip  is,  was  truly  moved  towards  th«  eaft, 
with  a  velocity  of  100 10  parts;  while  the  fhip  itfelf 
with  a  frefli  gale  is  carried  towards  the  weft,  with  a  ve- 
locity exprefled  by  10  of  thefe  parts;  but  a  failor  walks 
in  the  fliip  towards  the  eaft  with  one  part  of  the  faid 
velocity  :  then  the  failor  will  be  moved  truly  and  ab- 
folutcly in  immoveable  fpace  ^towards  the  eaft  with  a 
velocity  of  looi  parts;  and  relatively  on  the  eaith 
towards  the  weft,  with  a  velocity  of  9  of  thofe  parts. 

Abfolute  time,  in  aftronomy,  is  diftinguifhed  from 
relative,  by  the  equation  or  corre£tion  of  the  vulgar 
time.  For  the  nacural  days  are  truly  unequal,  though 
they  are  commonly  eonfidered  as  equal,  and  ufed  for  3 
meafure  of  time  :  aftronomers  correft  this  inequality 
for  their  more  accurate  deducing  of  the  celeftial  mo- 
tions. It  may  be  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
equable  motion  whereby  time  may  be  accurately  mea- 
fured.  All  motions  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  ; 
but  the  true  or  equable  progrefs  of  abfolute  time  is 
liable  to  no  change.  The  duration  or  perfevcrance  of 
the  exiftence  of  things  remains  the  fome,  whether  the 
motions  are  fwift  or  flow,  or  none  at  all ;  and  there- 
fore ought  to  he  diftinguiflred  from  what  are  only 
fenfible  meafures  thereof  and  out  of  which  we  collet^ 
it  by  means  of  the  aftronomical  equation.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  which  equation  for  determining  the  times  of 
a  phenomenon  is  evinced,  as  well  from  the  e  ;periment» 
of  the  pendulum-clock  as  by  eclipfea  of  the  fiatelliteg 
of  Jupiter. 
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As  the  order  of  the  parts  of  time  i&  Immutable,  fo 
alfo  13  the  order  of  the  parts  of  fpace.  Suppofe  thofe 
parts  to  be  moved  out  of  their  places,  and  they  will  be 
moved  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  out  of 
themfelves.  For  times  and  fpaces  are,  as  it  were, 
the  places  of  themfelves  as  of  all  other  things.  All 
things  are  placed  in  time  as  to  order  of  fucceffion ;  and 
in  fpace  as  to  order  of  (ituation.  It  is  from  their 
effence  or  nature  that  they  are  places  ;  and  that  the 
primary  places  of  things  fhould  be  moveable,  isabfurd. 
Thefe  are  therefore  the  abfoiute  places  ;  and  tranlla- 
tions  out  of  thofe  places  are  the  only  abfoiute  mo- 
tions. 

But  bccaufe  the  parts  of  fpace  cannot  be  fcen,  or 
diftingulibed  from  one  another  by  the  fenfes,  therefore 
in  their  ftead  we  ufe  fenfible  raeafure-s  of  them.  For, 
from  the  pofitions  and  diftances  of  things  from  any 
body,  confidered  as  immoveable,  wc  define  all  places; 
and  then  with  refpeft  to  fuch  places,  we  eftimate  all 
motions,  confidering  bodies  as  transferred  from  fome 
of  thofe  places  into  others.  And  fo,  inftead  of  abfo- 
iute places  and  motions,  we  ufe  relative  ones  ;  and 
that  without  any  inconvenience  in  common  affairs : 
but  in  philofophical  difquifitions  we  ought  to  abftradl 
from  our  fenfes,  and  confider  things  themfelves  di- 
ftin(£t  from  what  are  only  fenfible  meafures  of  them. 
For  it  may  be,  that  there  is  no  body  really  at  reft, 
to  which  the  places  and  motions  of  others  may  be  re- 
ferred. 

But  we  may  diftinguifh  reft  and  motion,  abfoiute 
and  relative,  one  from  the  other  by  their  properties, 
caufes,  and  elfefts.  It  is  a  property  of  reft,  that 
bodies  really  at  reft  do  reft  in  refpe6t  of  each  other. 
And  therefore,  as  it  is  poffible,  that,  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  fixed  ftars,  or  perhaps  far  beyond  them, 
there  may  be  fome  body  abfolutely  at  reft,  tho'  it  be  im- 
poffible  to  know  from  the  pofition  of  bodies  to  one  ano- 
ther in  ouv  regions,  whether  any  of  thefe  do  keep  the 
fame  pofition  to  that  remote  body  ;  it  follows,  that 
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a  place  ia  moved,  whatever  ia  placed  therein  maves^s'***'^''" 
along  with  it;  and  therefore  a  body  which  is  moved  ^^''"'""P^^y- 
from  a  place  in  motion,  partakes  alfo  of  the  motion  of  * 
its  place.  Upon  which  account  all  motions  from 
places  in  motion,  are  no  other  than  parts  of  entire 
and  abfoiute  motions ;  and  eveiy  entire  motion  is 
compofed  of  the  motion  of  the  body  out  of  its 
firft  place,  and  the  motion  of  this  place  out  of 
its  place  ;  and  fo  on,  until  we  come  to  fome  im- 
moveable place,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  example 
of  the  failor.  Wherefore  entire  and  abfoiute  motions 
can  be  no  otherwile  determined  than  by  in, moveable 
places.  Now,  no  other  places  are  imniovoable  but 
thofe  that  from  infinity  to  infiniLy  do  ail  rt'ait!  the 
fame  given  pofitions  one  to  another  ;  -and  upon  thit 
account  muft  ever  remain  unmoved,  and  do  thereby 
conltitute  what  we  call  hnmoveable fpace. 

The  caufes  by  which  true  and  relative  motions  are 
diftinguilhed  one  from  the  other,  are  the  forces  im- 
prelTed  upon  bodies  to  generate  motion.  'I'nie  mo- 
tion is  neither  generated  nor  altered,  but  by  fome 
force  impreffed  upon  the  body  moved  :  but  relative 
motion  may  be  generated  or  altered  without  any  force 
imprelTed  upon  the  body.  For  it  is  fufficient  only  to 
imprefs  fome  force  on  other  bodies  with  which  the 
former  is  compared,  that,  by  their  giving  way,  that 
relation  may  be  changed,  in  which  the  relative  reft  or 
motion  of  the  other  body  did  confift.  Again,  true 
motion  fuffers  always  fome  change  from  any  force  im- 
prefled  upon  the  moving  body  ;  but  relative  motion 
does  not  neceffarily  undergo  any  changes  by  fuch  force. 
For  if  the  fame  forces  are  likewife  impreffed  on  thofe 
other  bodies  with  which  the  comparifon  is  made,  that 
the  relative  pofition  may  be  prefcrved  ;  then  that  con- 
dition will  be  preferved,  in  which  the  relative  motion 
confifts.  And  therefore  any  relative  motion  may  be 
changed  when  the  true  motion  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  relative  may  be  preferved  when  the  true  mo- 
tion fuffers  fome  change.    Upon  which  account  true 
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abfoiute  reft  cannot  be  determined  from  the  pofition  of  motion  does  by  no  means  confift  in  fuch  relations, 
bodies  in  our  regions.  ~  " 

It  is  a  property  of  motion,  that  the  parts  wliich 
retain  given  pofitions  to  their  wholes  do  partake  of  the 
motion  of  their  wholes.  For  all  parts  of  revolving 
bodies  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  motion  ; 
and  the  impetus  of  bodies  moving  forwards  arifes  from 
the  joint  impetus  of  all  the  parts.    Therefore  if  fur- 


e  effedts  which  diftinguifh  abfoiute  from  relative  Abfoiute 
motioh  are,  the  forces  of  receding  from  the  axis  of  and  relative 
circular  motion.    For  there  are  no  fuch  forces  in  *||^"'^""q^*j 
circular  motion  purely  relative  :  but,  in  a  true  and  ^  ' 

abfoiute  circular  motion,  they  are  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  motion.  If  a  veffel, 
hung  by  a  long  cord,  is  fo  often  turned  about  that 


rounding  bodies  are  moved,  thofe  that  are  relatively    the  cord  is  ftrongly  twifted,  then  filled  with  water, 
"  '  '  and  let  go,  it  will  be  whirled  about  the  contrary  way; 

and  while  the  cord  is  untwifting  itfelf,  the  furface  of 
the  water  will  at  firft  be  plain,  as  before  the  veffel  be- 
gan to  move  ;  but  the  veffel,  by  gradually  communi- 
cating its  motion  to  the  water,  will  make  it  begin  fen- 
fibly  to  revolve,  and  recede  by  little  and  little  from 
the  middle,  and  afcend  to  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  form- 
ing*itfelf  into  a  «oncave  figure  ;  and  the  fwifter  the 
motion  becomes,  the  higher  will  the  water  rife,  till  at 
laft,  perfoiming  its  revolutions  in  the  fame  times  with 
the  vtffel,  it  becomes  relatively  at  reft  in  it.  'i  his 
afcent  of  the  water  ftiovvs  its  endeavour  to  recede  from 
the  axis  of  its  motion  ;  and  the  true  and  abfoiute  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  water,  which  is  here  dirc<^lly  con- 
trary to  the  relative,  difcovers  itfelf,  and  may  be  mea- 
fured  by  this  endeavour. 


at  reft  within  them  will  partake  of  their  motion. 
Upon  which  account  the  true  and  abfoiute  motion  of 
a  body  cannot  be  determined  by  the  tranftation  of  it 
from  thofe  only  which  feem  to  reft  ;  for  the  external 
bodies  oaght  not  only  to  appear  at  reft,  but  to  be 
really  at  reft.  For  otherwife  all  included  bodies,  be- 
fide  their  cranllr'tion  from  near  the  furrounding  ones, 
partake  likewife  of  their  true  motions  ;  and  though 
that  tranflation  was  not-  made,  the-y  would  not  rtally 
be  at  reft,  hat  only  feem  to  be  fo.  For  the  fur- 
rounding  bodies  ftand  in  the  like  relation  to  the  fur- 
rounded,  as  the  exterior  part  of  a  whole  does  to  the 
interior,  or  as  the  (hell  docs  to  the  kernel  ;  but  if 
the  fliell  moves,  the  kernel  will  alfo  move,  as  being 
part  of  the  whole,  without  any  removal  from  near  the 
IhcU. 


At  firft,  when  the  relative 

A  property  near  akin  to  the  preceding  is,  that  if    motion  in  the  water,  was  greatell,  it  produced  no  ^n- 
VoL.  Xai.  Part  1.  E  deavour 
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Newtonian  deavour  to  recede  from  the  axis ;  the  water  (howcd  no  be  imprcfled,  that  the  motions  of  the  globes  might  be  NewhnI 
Philofophy.  tendency  to  the  circumference,  nor  any  afcent  towards    moft  augmented  ;  that  is,  we  might  difcover  their  hin-  ^'^^oph 


the  fides  of  the  veiTel,  but  remained  of  a  plain  furface; 
and  therefore  its  true  circular  motion  had  not  yet  be- 
gun. But  afterwards,  when  the  relative  motion  of  the 
water  had  decreafed,  the  afeent  thereof  towards  the 
fides  of  the  vefTel  proved  its  endeavour  to  recede  from 
the  axis  ;  and  this  endeavour  fhowed  the  real  circular 
motion  of  the  water  perpetually  increafing,  till  it  had 
acquired  its  greateft  quantity,  when  the  water  refted 
relatively  in -the  veffel.  And  therefore  this  endeavour 
does  not  depend  upon  any  tranflation  of  the  water  in 
refpeft  of  the  ambient  bodies  ;  nor  can  true  circular 
motion  be  defined  by  fuch  tranflations.  There  is  only 
one  real  circular  motion  of  any  one  revolving  body, 
correfponding  to  only  one  power  of  endeavouring  to 
recede  from  its  axis  of  motion,  as  its  proper  and  ade- 
quate effeA :  but  relative  motions  in  one  and  the  fame 
body  are  innumerable,  according  to  the  various  rela- 
tions it  bears  to  external  bodies;  and,  like  other  rela- 
tions, are  altogether  deftitute  of  any  real  effeft,  other- 
wife  than  they  may  perhaps  participate  of  that  only 
true  motion.   And  therefore,  in  the  iyftem  which  fup 


dermoft  faces,  or  thofe  which  follow  in  the  circular 
motion.  But  the  faces  which  follow  being  known,  and 
confequently  the  oppofite  ones  that  precede,  we  fhould 
likewifeknow  the  determination  of  their  motions.  And 
thus  we  might  find  both  the  quantity  and  determina- 
tion of  this  circular  motion,  even  in  an  immenfe  va- 
cuum, where  there  was  nothing  external  or  fenfiblc, 
with  which  the  globes  might  be  compared.  But  now, 
if  in  that  fpace  fome  remote  bodies  were  placed  that 
kept  always  a  given  pofuion  one  to  another,  as  the 
fixed  ftars  do  in  our  regions ;  we  could  not  indeed  de- 
termine from  the  relative  tranflation  of  the  globes 
among  thofe  bodies,  whether  the  motion  did  belong  to 
the  globes  or  to  the, bodies.  But  if  we  obferved  the 
cord,  and  found  that  its  tenfion  was  that  very  tenfion 
which  the  motions  of  the  globes  required,  we  might 
conclude  the  mation  to  be  in  the  globes,  and  the  bo- 
dies to  be  at  reft;  and  then,  laftly,  from  the  tranflation 
of  the  globes  among  the  bodies,  we  fliould  find  the 
determination  of  their  motions. 

Having  thus  explaiaed  himfelf.  Sir  Ifaac  propofes 


pofes  that  our  heavens,  revolving  below  the  fphere  of  to  fhow  how  we  are  to  colleit  the  true  motions  from 
the  fixed  ftars,  carry  the  planets  along  with  them,  the    '  .  j 

fcveral  parts  of  thofe  heavens  and  the  planets,  whieh 
are  indeed  relatively  at  reft  in  their  heavensj  do  yet 
really  move.  For  they  change  their  pofition  one  to 
another,  which  never  happens  to  bodies  truly  at  reft  ; 
and  being  carried  together  with  the  heavens,  partici- 
pate of  their  motions,  and,  as  parts  of  revolving  wholes, 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  their  motion. 

Wherefore  relative  quantities  are  not  the  quantities 
themfelves  whofe  names  they  bear,  but  thofe  fenfible 
meafures  of  them,  either  accurate  or  inaccurate,  which 
are  commonly  ufed  inftead  of  the  meafured  quantities 
themfelves.  And  then,  if  the  meaning  of  words  is  to 
be  determined  by  their  ufe,  by  the  names  //wtf,  fpace^ 
■placEy  and  motion^  their  meafures  are  properly  to  be 
underftood ;  and  the  expreffion  will  be  unufual  and 
purely  mathematical,  if  the  meafured  quantities  tkem- 
felves  are  meant.  ^ 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  difcover, 
and  effe(5tually  to  diflinguifh,  the  true  motions  of  par-- 
ticular  bodies  from  thofe  that  are  only  apparent :  be- 
caufe  the  parts  of  that  immoveable  fpace  in  which  thofe 
motions  are  performed,  do  by  no  means  come  under 
the  obfervation  of  our  fenfes.  Yet  we  have  fome  things 
to  dired  us  in  this  intricate  affair;  and  thefe  arife 


their  caufes,  effects,  and  apparent  difl^erences  ;  and  vice 
verfa,  how,  from  the  motions,  either  true  or  apparent, 
we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  caufes  and 
efPeds.  In  order  to  this,  he  lays  down  the  following 
axioms  or  laws  of  motion. 

I.  Every  body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest, Laws  o£ 

OR  OF  UNIFORM  MOTION   IN  A  RIGHT  LINE,    UNLESS  IT  ig  motlOH. 
COMPELLED  TO  CHANGE  THAT  STATE  BY  FORCES  IMPRESS- 

ED  UPON  IT.  —  Sir  Ifaac's  proof  of  this  axiom  is  as 
follows  :  "  Projeftiles  perfevere  in  their  motions,  fo  far 
as  they  are  not  retarded  by  the  refiftance  of  the  air, 
or  impelled  downwards  by  the  force  of  gravity.    A  J 
top,  whofe  parts,  by  their  cohefion,  are  perpetually  1 
drawn  afide  from  reftilinear  motions,  does  not  ceafeits,  f 
rotation  otherwife  than  as  it  is  retarded  by  the  air.  The  O'^jedllont 
greater  bodies  of  the  planets  and  comsts,  meeting  with'^^^ 
lefs  refiftance  in  more  free  fpaces,  preferve  their  mo-^**** 
tions,  both  progreflive  and  circular,  for  a  much  longer 
time." — Notwithftanding  this  demonftration,  however, 
the  axiom  hath  been  violently  difputed.   It  hath  been 
argued,  that  bodies  continue  in  their  ftate  of  motion  \ 
becaufe  they  are  fubjefted  to  the  continual  impulfe  of 
an  invifible  and  fubtile  fluid,  which  always  pours  in  from 
behind,  and  of  which  all  places  are  full.    It  hath  been 
affirmed  that  motion  is  as  natural  to  this  fluid  as  reft  is 


partly  from  the  apparent  motions  which  are  the  dif-  to  all  other  matter.  It  is  faid,  moreover,  that  it  is  im-- 
ference  of  the  true  motions,  partly  from  the  forces  peflible  we  can  know  in  what  manner  a  body  would 
which  are  the  caufes  and  eft'eds  of  the  true  motions,  be  influenced  by  moviag  forces  if  it  was  entirely  defti- 
For  inftance,  if  two  globes,  kept  at  a  given  diftance  tute  of  gravity.  According  to  what  we  can  obferve, 
one  from  the  other  by  means  of  a  cord  that  conneAs  the  momentum  of  a  body,  or  its  tendency  to  move, 
them,  were  revolved  about  their  common  centre  of  depends  very  much  on  its  gravity.  A  heavy  cannon- 
gravity  ;  we  might,  from  the  tenfion  of  the  cord,»dif-  ball  will  fly  to  a  much  greater  diftance  than  a  light  one^ 
cover  the  en  Jcavour  of  the  globes  to  recede  from  the  though  both  are  aduated  by  an  equal  force.  It  is  by 
axis  of  motion,  and  from  thence  we  might  compute  no  means  clear,  therefore,  that  a  body  totally  deftitute 
the  quantity  of  their  circular  motions.  And  then,  if  of  gravity  would  have  any  proper  momentum  of  its 
any  equal  forces  fliould  be  imprefled  at  once  on  the  al-  own  ;  and  if  it  had  no  momentum,  it  could  not  con- 
ternate  faces  of  the  globes  to  augment  or  diminifli  tin ue  its  motion  for  the  fmalleft  fpace  of  time  after  the 
their  circular  motions,  from  the  increafe  or  decreafe  moving  power  was  withdrawn.  Some  have  imagined 
of  the  tenfion  of  the  cord  we  might  infer  the  incre-  that  matter  was  capable  of  beginning  motion  of  itfelf, 
ment  or  decrement  of  their  motions;  and  thence  and  confequently  that  the  axiom  was  falfe  ;  becaufe  we 
woiild  be  found  on  \Yhat  faces  thofe. forces,  ought  to  fee  plainly  tliat  matter,  in  fome  cafes  hath  a  tendency 
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vtonian  to  change  from  a  ftate  of  motion  to  a  ftate  of  reft,  and 
\ofophy,  fj-om  a  ftate  of  reft  to  a  ftate  of  motion.    A  paper  ap- 
peared  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfjcal  and  Literary  Eflays  j  but  the  hypo- 
thefis  never  gained  any  ground. 

2.  The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever,  propor- 
tional TO  THE  MOTIVE  FORCE  IMPRESSED  ;  AND  IS 
MADE    IN  THE  DIRECTION   OF  THE   RIGHT  LINE   IN  WHICH 

THAT  FORCE  IS  IMPRESSED. — Thus,  if  any  force  gene- 
rates a  certain  quantity  of  motion,  a  double"  force  will 
generate  a  double  quantity,  whether  that  force  be  im- 
prefled  all  at  once,  or  in  fucceflive  moments.  To  this 
law  no  objection  of  confequence  has  ever  been  made. 
It  is  founded  on  this  felf- evident  truth,  that  every  ef- 
feft  muft  be  proportional  to  its  caufe.  Mr  Young, 
who  feems  to  be  very  ambitious  of  detefting  the  errors 
of  Newton,  finds  fault  indeed  with  the  expreffions  in 
which  the  law  is  ftated  ;  but  he  owns,  that  if  thus  ex- 
prcfled.  The  alteration  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  ac- 
tions or  rejijiances  which  produce  it,  and  is  in  the  direSion 
in  ivhich  the  aSions  or  rejijiances  are  made,  it  would  be 
unexceptionable. 

3.  To  EVERY  ACTION  THERE  ALWAYS  IS  OPPOSED  AN 
EQUAL  RE-ACTION  :  OR  THE  MUTUAL  ACTION  OF  TWO 
BODIES  UPON  EACH  OTHER  ARE  ALWAYS  EQUAL,  AND  DI- 
RECTED TO  CONTRARY  PARTS. — This  axiom  IS  alfo  dif- 
puted  by  many.  In  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  the 
Phyfical  Effays,  the  author  endeavours  to  make  a  di- 
ftindion  between  re-aftion  and  refiftance  ;  and  the 
fame  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr  Young.  «'  When 
an  aftion  generates  no  motion  (fays  he),  it  is  cer- 
tain that  its  effedls  have  been  deftroyed  by  a  contrary 
and  equal  aftion.  When  an  aftioa  generates  two  con- 
trary and  equal  motions,  it  is  alfo  evident  that  mutual 
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aftions  were  exerted,  equal  and  contrary  to  each  Newtonlin 
other.  All  cafes  where  one  of  thefe  conditions  are  not  P^i^QfoP^y; 
found,  are  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  the  law.  If  a  ' 
finger  prcfles  againft  a  ftone,  the  ftone,  if  it  does  not 
yield  to  the  prefl'ure,  preffes  as  much  upon  the  finger: 
but  if  the  ftone  yields,  it  re-afts  lefs  than  the  ringer 
afts ;  and  if  it  fhould  yield  with  all  the  momentum 
that  the  force  of  the  preffure  ought  to  generate,  which 
it  would  do  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  fridlion,  or  a 
medium,  it  would  not  re-ad  at  all.  So  if  the  ftone 
drawn  by  a  horfe,  follows  after  the  horfe,  it  does  not 
re-adl  fo  much  as  the  horfe  afts  ;  but  only  fo  much  as 
the  velocity  of  the  ftone  is  diminifhed  by  friflion,  and 
it  is  the  re-adion  of  fridion  only,  not  of  the  ftone. 
The  ftone  does  not  re-aft  becaufe  it  does  not  aft,  it 
refifts,  but  refiftance  is  not  aftion. 

*'  In  the  lofs  of  motion  from  a  ftriking  body,  equal 
to  the  gain  in  the  body  ftruck,  there  is  a  plain  folution 
without  requiring  any  re-adion.  The  motion  loj,  is 
identically  that  which  is  found  in  the  other  body  ;  this 
fuppofition  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomenon  in  the 
moft  fimplc  manner.  If  it  be  not  admitte  l,  but  the 
folution  by  re-aftion  is  infifted  upon,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  the  party  to  account  for  the  whole  effed  of 
communication  of  motion  ;  otherwife  he  will  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  rejeding  a  folution  which  is  fimple, 
obvious,  and  perfed  ;  for  on^  complex,  unnatural,  and 
incomplete.  However  this  may  be  determined,  ic  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  circumftances  mentioned,  aff"ord 
no  ground  for  the  inference,  that  adion  and  re-adion 
are  equal,  fince  appearances  may  be  explained  in  ano- 
ther way"  (a). 

Others  grant  that  Sir  Ifaac's  axiom  is  very  true  in 
refped  to  terreftrial  fubftances ;  but  they  affirm,  that, 
E  2  in 


(a)  If  there  be  a  perfed  reciprocity  betwixt  an  impinging  body  and  a  body  at  reft  fuftaining  its  impulfe, 
may  we  not  at  our  pieafure  confider  either  body  as  the  agent,  and  the  other  as  the  refiftant  ?  Let  a  moving 
body.  A,  pafs  from  north  to  fouth,  an  equal  body  B  at  reft,  which  receives  the  ftroke  of  A,  ad  upon  A  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  A  refift  in  a  contrary  diredion,  bcth  inelaftic  :  let  the  motion  reciprocally  communicated 
be  called  fix.  Then  B  at  reft  communicates  to  A  fix  degrees  of  motion  towards  the  north,  and  receives  fix 
degrees  towards  the  fouth.  B  having  no  other  motion  than  the  fix  degrees  it  communicated,  will,  by  its 
equal  and  contrary  lofs  and  gain,  remain  in  equilibrio.  Let  the  original  motion  of  A  have  been  twelve, 
then  A  having  received  a  contrary  adion  equal  to  fix,  fix  degrees  of  its  motion  will  be  deftroyed  or  in  equi- 
librio ;  confcquently,  a  motive  force  as  fix  will  remain  to  A  towards  the  fouth,  and  B  will  be  in  equihbrio, 
or  at  reft.  A  will  then  endeavour  to  move  with  fix  degrees,  or  half  its  original  motion,  and  B  will  remain 
at  reft  as  before.  A  and  B  being  equal  mafles,  by  the  laws  of  communication  three  degrees  of  motion  will 
be  communicated  to  B,  or  A  with  its  fix  degrees  will  ad  with  three,  and  B  will  re-ad  alfo  with  three.  B 
then  will  ad  on  A  from  fouth  to  north  equal  to  three,  while  it  is  aded  upon  or  refiftcd  by  A  from  north 
to  fouth,  equal  alfo  to  three,  and  B  will  remain  at  reft  as  before ;  A  will  alfo  have  its  fix  degrees  of  motion 
reduced  to  one  half  by  the  contrary  adion  of  B,  and  only  three  degrees  of  motion  will  remain  to  A,  with 
which  it  will  yet  endeavour  to  move  ;  and  finding  B  ftill  at  reft,  the  fame  procefs  will  be  repeated  till  the 
whole  motion  of  A  is  reduced  to  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  B  all  the  while  remaining  at  reft,  and  there 
will  be  no  communication  of  motion  from  A  to  B,  which  is  contrary  to  experience. 

Let  a  body,  A,  whofe  mafs  is  twelve,  at  reft,  be  impinged  upon  firft  by  B,  having  a  mafs  as  twelve,  and 
a  velocity  as  four,  making  a  momentum  of  48  ;  and  fecondly  by  C,  whofe  mafs  is  fix,  and  velocity  eight, 
making  a  momentum  of  48  equal  to  B,  the  three  bodies  being  inelaftic.  In  the  firft  cafe,  A  will  become 
poflefled  of  a  momentum  of  24,  and  24  will  remain  to  B  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  A  will  become  poflefled 
of  a  momentum  of  32,  and  16  will  remain  to  C,  both  bodies  moving  with  equal  velocities  after. the  ftiock,  in 
both  cafes,  by  the  laws  of  percuflion.  It  is  required  to  know,  if  in  both  cafes  A  refilts  tqually,  and  if  B  and 
C  ad  equally?  If  the  adions  and  refiftances  are  equal,  how  does  A  in  one  cafe  deftroy  24  parts  of  B's 
motion,  and  in  the  other  cafe  32  parts  of  C's  motion,  by  an  equal  refiftance  ?  And  how  does  B  communicate 
in  one  cafe  24  degrees  of  motion,  and  C  32,  by  equal  adions  ?  If  the  adions  and  refiftances  are  unequal, 
it  is  aiked  how  the  fame  mafs  can  rcfift  differently  to  bodies  imj)In^ing  upon  it  with  equal  momenta,  and  how 
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Kewtonian  in  thefe,  both  action  and  re-aiSllon  ar«  the  cfFefits  of 
yhiloloj-hy  gravity.  Subftances  void  of  gravity  would  have  no 
t4i-i  jniomentum ;  and  without  this  they  could  not  att ; 

they  would  be  moved  by  the  leail  force,  and  therefore 
.could  not  reiiil  or  re  a£l.  If  therefore  there  is  any  fluid 
which  is  the  caufe  of  gravity,  though  fuch  fluid  could 
act  upon  terreitrial  fubllances,  yet  tiiefe  could  not  te- 
atl  upon  it ;  becaufe  they  h;ive  no  force  of  their  own, 
but  depend  entirely  upon  it  for  their  momentum,  in 
this  manner,  fay  they,  we  may  conceive  that  the  pla- 
jiets  circulate,  and  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  a  fubtiie  fluid  ;  which  being  per- 
fectly active,  and  the  reit  of  matter  altogether  paffive, 
there  is  neithex  rcfillance  nor  lofs  of  motion.  See 

^  jMoTlON. 

Fiom  the  preceding  axiom  Sir  Ifaac  draws  the  fol- 
lowing corollaries. 

1.  A  body  by  two  forces  conjoined  will  defcribc  the 
diagonal  ot  a  parallelogram  in  the  fame  time  that  it 
would  defcribe  the  fides  by  thofe  forces  apart. 

2.  Hence  we  may  explain,  the  compofition  of  any 
one  direft  force  out  of  any  two  oblique  ones,  viz  by 
makiHg  the  two  oblique.  torce,s  the  iidcs  of  a  paralle- 
logram, and  the  diredl  one  the  diagonal. 

3.  The  quantity  of  motion,  which  is  collected  by 
taking  the  fum  of  the  motions  directed  towards  the 
fame  parts,  and  the  ditrercnce  of  thofe  that  are  direft- 
ed  to  contrary  parts,  fuffers  no  change  from  the  ac- 
tion of  bodies  among  themfelves ;  becaufe  the  motion 
■V,'hich  one  body  loies  is  communicated  to  another  : 
and  if  we  fuppofe  friction  and  the  refiilance  of  the  air 
to  be  abftut,  the  motion  of  a  number  of  bodies  which 
mutually  impelled  one  another  would  be  perpetual,  and 
its  quantity  always  equal. 

4.  The  common  centre  of  giavity  of  two  or  more 
bodies  does  not  alter  its  Rate  of  motion  or  reft  by  the 
aftions  of  the  bodies  among  themfelves  ;  and  therefore 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  bodies  ading  u^pon 
each  other  (excluding  outward  attions  and  inipedi- 
ments)  is  cither  at  lelt,  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right 
line. 

5.  The  motions  of  bodies  included  in  a  given  fpace 
arc  the  fame  among  themfelves,  whether  that  fpace  is 
at  reft,  or  moves  unitoimly  forward  in  a  right  line 
without  any  circular  motion.  The  truth  of  this  is  e vi- 
olently fliown  by  the  experiment  of  a  fliip  ;  wl\ere  all 
motions  happen  after,  the  fame  manner,  whether  the 
Ihip  is  at  reft,  or  proceeds  uniformly  forward  in  a 
ftraight  line. 

6.  If  bodies,  any  how  moved  among  themfelves,  ai-e 
urged  in  the  direv^lion  of  parallel  lines  by  equal  acce- 
lerative  forces,  they  will  all  continue  to  move  among 
themfelves,  after  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  bad  been 
urged  by  no  fuch  forces. 

The  whole  of  the  mathenjatical  part  of  the  Newto- 
nian philofophy  depends  on  the  following  lemmas ;  of 
which  the  firft  is  the  principal. 

Lem.  I.  Quantities,  and  the  ratios  of  quantities, 


which  in  any  finite  time  converge  co.otinually  to  cqua-  Newtoa 
lity,  and  before  that  time  approach  aearer  the  one  to^^"^^^'*l 
the  other  than  by  any  givtiji  difference,  become  ulti-  " 
mately  equal.  If  you  deny  it ;  fuppofe  them  to  be  ul- 
timately unequal,  and  let  D  be  their  ultimate  differ- 
ence.   Therefore  they  cannot  approach  nearer  to  equa- 
lity than  by  that  given  dilfei-ence  D  ;  which  is  againft 
the  fuppofition.  14 

Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  lemma  philofopher6^''i'^'^"° 
are  not  agreed  ;  and  unhappily  it  ig  the  very  ^""^^-[^'^^1^^!^^^  ' 
mental  pofition  on  which  the  whole  of  the  fyftem  refts,  ' 
Many  objeftions  have  been  raifed  to  it  by  people  who 
fappofed  themfelves  capable  of  underftanding  it.  They 
fay,  that  it  is  impoflible  we  can  con:\e  to  an  end  of 
any  infiiute  feries,  and  tlKrefore  that  the  word  ultimate 
can  in  this  cafe  have  no  meaning.  In  fome  cafes  the 
lemma  is  evidently  falfe.  Thus,  fuppofe  there  are 
two  quantities  of  matter  A  and  B,  the  one  containing 
half  a  pound,  and  the  other  a  third  part  of  one.  Let 
both  be  continually  divided  by  2  ;  and  though  their 
ratio,  or  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  doth 
not  vary,  yet  the  difference  between  them  perpetually 
becomes  lels,  as  well  as  the  quantities  themfelves,  until 
both  the  difference  and  quantities  themfelves  become 
lefs  than  any  affignablc  quantity;  yet  the  difference 
will  never  totally  yaniih,  nor  the  quantities  become 
equal,  as  is  evident  from  the  two  following  feries. 
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Thus  we  fee,  that  though  the  difference  is  conti- 
nually diminlfhing,  and  that  in  a  very  large  proportioo, 
there  is  no  hope  of  its  vanifliirig,  or  the  quantities  be- 
coming equal.  In  hke  manner,  let  us  take  the  pro- 
portions or  ratios  of  quantities,  and  we  fliall  be  equally 
unluceefsful.  Suppofc  two  quantities  of  matter,  one 
containing  8  and  the  other  10  pounds;  thefe  quan- 
tities already  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  8  to  10, 
or  of  4  to  5  ;  but  let  us  add  2  continually  to  each  of 
them,  and  though  the  ratios  continually  come  nearer 
to  that  of  equahty,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  perfeA 
coincidence.  Thus, 
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For  this  and  his  other  lemmas  Sir  Ifaac  makes  the  anfwer 


following  apology.  *'  Thefe  lemmas  are  preii^ifed, 
to  avoid  the  tedioufnefs  of  deducing  perplexed  demon- 
ftrations  ad  ahfurdum,  according  to  the  method  of 
aiicicHt  geometers.  For  demonftrations  are  more  con- 
tradted  by  the  method  of  indiviflblcs  :  but  becaufe  the 
hypothefis  of  indivilibles  feeras  fomewhat  harfli,  and 
therefore  that  method  is  reckoned  lefs  geometrical, 
I  chofe  rather  to  reduce  the  demonftrations  of  the 
following  propofitions  to  the  ffrft  and  laft  fums  and 
ratios  of  nafcent  and  evanefccnt  quantities,  that  is,  to 
the  limits  of  thofe  fum?  and  ratios  ;  and  fo  to  premife, 
as  fhort  as  I  could,  the  demonftrations  of  thofe  limits. 

For 


bodies  poffeffed  of  equal  momenta  can  exert  different  aftions,  it  being  admitted  that  bodies  refift  proportional 
to  their  maffes,  and  that  their  power  of  overcomlng'refiftance  is  proportional  to  their  momenta  I 

It  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  maintain  the  do(^rine  of  univerfal  re-adion,  to  free  it  from  thefe  difHcuItie« 
and  apparent  coQ^radi<5iipn8. 
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For  hereby  the  fame  thing  is  performed  as  by  the  me. 
thod  of  indivifibles  ;  and  now  thofc  principles  being 
demonllrated,  we  may  ufc  them  with  more  fafety. 
Therefore,  if  hereafter  I  (hould  happen  to  conlidcr 
quantities  as  made  up  of  particles,  or  (ho»ld  ufe  little 
curve  lines  for  right  ones ;  I  would  not  be  underllood 
to  mean  indivifibles,  but  cvanefcent  di virile  quantities; 
not  the  fums  and  ratios  of  determinate  parts,  but  al- 
ways the  limits  of  fums  and  ratios  ;  and  that  the  force 
of  fuch  demonftrations  always  depends  on  the  method 
laid  down  is  the  foregoing  lemmas. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  objefted,  that  there  is  no  ul- 
timate proportion  of  evanefcent  quantities,  becaufe  the 
proportion,  before  the  quantities  have  vanifhed,  is  not 
the  ultimate,  and,  when  they  are  vaniftied,  is  none. 
But  by  the  fame  argument  it  may  be  alleged,  that  a 
body  arriving  at  a  certain  place,  and  there  Hopping, 
has  no  ultimate  velocity  ;  becaufe  the  velocity  before 
the  body  comes  to  the  place  is  not  its  ultimate  velo- 
city ;  when  it  is  arrived,  it  has  none.    But  the  an- 
fwer  is  eafy  :  for  by  the  ultimate  velocity  is  meant 
that  with  which  the  body  is  moved,  neither  before  it 
arrives  at  its  place  and  the  motion  ceafes,  nor  after  ; 
but  at  the  very  inilant  it  arrives  ;  that  is,  that  velocity 
with  which  the  body  arrives  at  its  laft  place,  and  with 
which  the  motion  ct afes.    And  in  like  manner,  by 
the  ultimate  ratio  of  evanefcent  quantities  is  to  be 
underftoood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities,  not  before  they 
vanifli,  nc  r  afterwards,  but  with  which  they  vanifh. 
In  like  manner,  the  firft  ratio  of  nafcent  quantities  is 
that  with  which  they  begin  to  be.    And  the  flrlt  or 
laft  fum  is  that  with  which  they  begin  and  ceafc  to  be 
(or  to  be  augmented  and  diminiihed).    There  is  a 
limit  which  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  motion  may 
attain,  but  not  exceed  ;  and  this  is  the  ultimate  velo- 
city.   And  there  is  the  hke  limit  in  all  quantities  and 
proportions  that  begin  and  ceafe  to  be.    And,  fince 
fuch  limits  are  certain  and  definite,  to  determine  the 
fame  is  a  problem  ilrii^ly  geometrical.    But  whatever 
is  geometrical  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  in 
determining  and  demonllrating  any  ot^^er  thing  that 
is  likewife  gcometricah 

It  may  be  alfo  objeftcd,  that  if  the  ultimate 
ratios  of  evanefcent  quantities  are  given,  their  ulti- 
mate magnitudes  will  be  alfo  given  ;  and  fo  all  quan- 
titles  will  confift  of  indivifibles,  which  is  contrary  to 
what  Euclid  has  demonftrated  concerning  incommen- 
furables,  in  the  lOth  book  of  his  elements.  But  this 
objeftion  is  founded  on  a  falfe  fuppoiition.  For  thofe 
ultimate  ratios  with  which  quantities  vanifh  are  not 
truly  the  ratios  of  ultimate  quantities,  but  limits 
towards  which  the  ratios  of  quantities  decreafing  con- 
tinually approach." 

LEM.lI.lfinanyfigureA^zrE(Pl.CCCXLV.n°i.) 
terminated  by  the  'right  line  Aa,  AE,  and  the  curve 
fl  f  E,  there  be  infcribed  any  number  of  parallelograms 
Ai,  Bf,  Cc/y  &c.  comprehended  under  equal  bafes 
AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  and  the  fides  B^,  Cc,  Dd,  &c. 
parallel  to  one  fide  Aa  of  the  figure  ;  and  the  pa- 
rallelograms aKbl,  bLcm,  cMiln,  &c.  are  com- 
pleted.  Then  if  the  breadth  of  thefe  parallelograms 
be  fuppofed  to  be  diminifhed,  and  their  number  aug- 
mented in  infinitum -y  the  ultimate  ratios  which  the 
infcribed  figure  AK^LcM^iD,  the  circumfcribed 
figure  Aaib  mcndo^,  and  curvilinear  figure  Atf 
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I,  will  have  to  one  another,  arc  ratios  of  equality.  JfjJ'^^*''^"'^;^ 
r  the  difference  of  the  infcribed  luid  circum-  _  .^1 


bcdH 

—  For  v..   - 

fcribcd  figures  is  the  fum  of  the  parallelograms  K  /, 
Ljriy  M«,  Do;  that  is,  (from  the  equality  of  all 
their  bafe;;),  the  rettangle  under  6nc  ot  their  baits 
K^,  and  the  fum  of  their  akitudes  A  a,  that  is,  the 
rcdangle  A  B /fl.  But  this  reaangle,  becaufe  its 
breadth  AB  is  fuppofed  diminifhed /'z  wjinitum,  be- 
comes lefs  than  any'given  fpace.  And  tlurefore,  by 
1cm.  I.  the  figurts  inf.ribed  and  circumfcribed  be- 
come ultimattly  equal  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  much 
more  will  the  intermediate  curviUnear  figure  be  ulti- 
mately equal  to  cither. 

Lkm.  in.  The  fame  ultimate  ratios  are  alfo  ratios 
of  equality,  when  the  breadths  AB,  BC,  CD,  Sec. 
of  the  parallelograms  are  unequal,  and  are  all  dirni- 
nifhed  in  inJnitum.--The  demoiiRration  of  this  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  former. 

In  his  fucceeding  lemmas,  Sir  Ifaac  goes  on  to 
prove,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  above,  that  the  ul- 
timate ratios  of  the  fine,  chord,  and  tangent  of  arcs 
infinitely  diminiflied,  are  ratios  of  equality,  and  there- 
fore that  in  all  our  reafomngs  about  thefe  we  may 
fafely  ufe  the  one  for  the  other:  — that  the  ultimate 
farm  of  evanefcent  triangles  m.ade  by  the  arc,  chord, 
and  tangent,  is  that  of  fimilitude,  and  their  ultimate 
ratio  is  that  of  equality  ;  and  hence,  in  reafonings  about 
ultimate  ratios,  we  may  fafely  ufe  thefe  triangles  lor 
each  other,  whether  made  with  the  fine,  the  arc,  or 
the  tangent. — He  then  (hows  fome  properties  of  the 
ordinates  of  curvilinear  figures  ;  and  proves  that  the 
fpaces  which  a  body  defcribes  by  any  finite  force 
urging  it,  whether  that  force  is  determined  and  im- 
mutable, or  is  continually  augmented  or  continually 
diminifiied,  are,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  mwtion, 
one  to  the  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  powers. 
And,  lafl:ly,  having  added  fome  demonfiratious  con- 
cerning the  evanefcence  of  angles  of  cpntad,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  the  mathematical  part  of  his  fyilem, 
and  which  depends  on  the  following  theorems.  _ 

Theor.  I.  The  areas  which  revolving  bodies  de- 
fcribe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  centre  of  force, 
He  in  the  fame  Immovec^ble  planes,  and  are  proportional 
to  the  times  in  which  they  are  defcribed.— For,  f.ip- 
pofe  the  lim.'  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  in 
the  fit  (I  part  of  that  time,  let  the  body  by  it» 
innate  force  defcribe  the  right  line  AB  (n"  2.  )  ; 
in  the  fecond  part  of  that  time,  the  fame  would,  by 
law  1.  if  not  hindered,  proceed  direftly  to  c  ^along 
the  fine  B  f  =  A  B  ;  fo  that  by  the  radii  AS,  BS,  c  8, 
drawn  to  the  centre,  the  equal  areas  ASB*  B  S 
would  be  defcribed.  But,  when  the  body  is  arrived 
at  B,  fuppofe  the  centripetal  force  afts  at  once  with  a 
great  impulfe,  and,  turning  afide  the  body  from  the  right 
line  B  c,  compels  it  afterwards  to  continue  its  motion 
along  the  right  line  BC.  Draw  cC  parallel  to  BS^ 
meeting  BC  in  C  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  part 
of  the  time,  the  body,  by  cor.  i .  of  the  laws,  wiil  be 
found  in  C,  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  triangle  A  SB. 
Join  SC  ;  and  becaufe  SB  and  cC  are  parallel,  the 
triangle  SBC  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  SBC,  and 
therefore  alfo  to  the  triangle  SAB.  By  the  hke 
argument,  if  the  centripetal  force  afts  fucceffively  in 
C,  D,  E,  &c.  and  makes  the  body  in  each  fingle 
particle  of  time  to  defcribe  the  right  line*  CD,  DE, 

EF, 
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Newtonian  EF,  &c.  they  will  all  lie  In  the  fame  plane  ;  and  the 
2r^^-t"angle  SCD  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  SBC,  and 
SDE  to  SCD,  and  SEF  to  SDE.  And  therefore, 
in  eqaal  times,  equal  areas  are  defcribed  in  one  im- 
moveable plane  ;  and,  by  compofition,  any  fums 
SADS,  SAFS,  of  thofe  areas  are,  one  to  the  other, 
as  the  times  in  which  they  are  defcribed.  Now,  let 
the  number  of  thofe  triangles  be  augmented,  and  their 
fizc  diminifhed  in  injimtum  ;  and  then,  by  the  preced- 
ing lemmas,  their  ultimate  perimeter  ADF  will  be  a 
curve  line  :  and  therefore  the  centripetal  force  by 
which  the  body  is  perpetually  drawn  back  from  the 
tangent  of  this  curve  will  aft  continually ;  and  any 
defcribed  areas  SADS,  SAFS,  which  are  always 
proportional  to  the  times  of  defcription,  will,  ia  this 
cafe  alfo,  be  proportional  to  thofe  times  Q^E.  D. 

Cor.  I.  The  velocity  of  a  body  attrafted  towards 
an  immoveable  centre,  in  fpaces  void  of  refiltance,  is 
reciprocally  as  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  that 
centre  on  the  right  line  which  touches  the  orbit.  For 
the  velocities  in  thefe  places  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  as 
the  bafes  AB,  BC,  DE,  EF,  of  equal  triangles  ; 
and  thefe  bafes  are  reciprocally  as  the  perpendiculars 
let  fall  upon  them. 

CoR..  2.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  of  two  arcs  fuccef- 
fively  defcribed  in  equal  times  by  the  fame  body, 
m  fpaces  void  of  refiftance,  are  completed  into  a 
parallelogram  ABCV,  and  the  diagonal  BV  of-  this 
parallelogram,  in  the  pofition  which  it  ultimately  ac- 
quires when  thofe  arcs  are  diminiflied  In  inJinUum,  is 
produced  both  ways,  It  will  pafs  through  the  centre 
of  force. 

CoR.  3.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  and  DE,  EF,  of 
arcs  defcribed  in  equal  times,  in  fpaces  void  of  refift. 
ance,  are  completed  into  the  parallelograms  ABCV, 
pEFZ,  the  forces  in  B  and  E  are  one  to  the  other 
in  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  diagonals  BV,  EZ, 
when  thofe  arcs  are  diminifhed  in  injimtum.  For 
the  motions  BC  and  EF  of  the  body  (by  cor.  i.  of 
the  laws),  are  compounded  of  the  motions  Be,  BV 
and  E/,  EZ  ;  but  BV  and  EZ,  which  are  equal  to 
C.c=z  and  F/,  in  the  demonftration  ef  this  propofi- 
tion,  were  generated  by  the  impulfes  of  the  centripe- 
tal force  in  B  and  E,  and  are  therefore  proportional 
to  thofe  impulfes. 

CoR.  4.  The  forces  by  which  bodies,  In  fpaces 
void  of  refiftance,  are  drawn  back  from  reftllinear  mo- 
tions, and  turned  into  curvilinear  orbits,  are  one  to 
another  as  the  verfed  fines  of  arcs  defcribed  in  equal 
times  ;  which  verfed  fines  tend  to  the  centre  offeree, 
and  blfe<ft  the  chords  when  thefe  arcs  are  diminifhed 
to  Infinity.  For  fuch  verfed  fines  are  the  halfs  of  the 
diagonals  mentioned  in  cor. 

CoR.  5.  And  therefore  thofe  forces  are  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  as  the  faid  verfed  fines  to  the  verfed  fines 
.perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  thofe  parabolic  arcs 
which  projeftiles  defcrlbe  In  the  fame  time. 

Cor.  6.  And  the  fame  things  do  all  hold  good 
(by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  when  the  planes  In  which  the 
bodies  are  moved,  together  with  the  centres  of  force, 
which  are  placed  in  thofe  planes,  are  net  at  reft,  but 
move  uniformly  forward  In  right  llnea. 

The  OR.  II.  Every  body  that  moves  In  any  curve 
line  defcribed  in  a  plane,  and,  by  a  radius  drawa  to  a 
point  either  immoveable  or  upoving  forward  with  aa 
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uniform  redilinear  motion,  defcrlbes  about  that  point  Newtonfa] 
areas  proportional  to  the  times,  is  urged  by  a  centri-  i'iiilof  pbi 
petal  force  directed  to  that  point. 

Case  I.  For  every  body  that  moves  in  a  curve  line 
Is  (by  law  I.)  turned  afide  from  its  redlHnear  courfe 
by  the  aftlon  of  fome  force  that  impels  it ;  and  that 
force  by  which  the  body  Is  turned  off  from  its  reftl. 
linear  courfe,  and  made  to  defer ibe  in  equal  times  the 
leaft  equal  triangles  SAB,  SBC,  SCD,  &c.  about  the 
immoveable  point  S,  (by  Prop.  40.  E.  i.  and  law  2.) 
a£ts  in  the  place  B  according  to  the  diredllon  of  a 
line  parallel  to  C  ;  that  is,  in  the  direaion  of  the  line 
BS  ;  and  in  the  place  C  according  to  the  diredion  of 
a  line  parallel  to  d  D,  that  Is,  in  the  direaion  of  the 
line  CS,  &c. ;  and  therefore  afts  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lines  tencling  to  the  immoveable  point  S. 
Q^E.  D.  ^ 

Case  II.  And  (by  cor.  5.  of  the  lawf*)  it  is  in- 
different whether  the  fupcrficles  in  which  a  body  de- 
fcrlbes a  curvilinear  figure  be  quiefcent,  or  moves  to- 
gether with  the  body,  the  figure  defcribed,  and  its 
point  S,  uniformly  forward  In  right  lines. 

Cor..  I.  In  non-refifting  fpaces  or  mediums,  if 
the  areas  are  not  proportional  to  the  times,  the  forces 
are  not  direded  to  the  point  in  which  the  radii 
meet ;  but  deviate  therefrom  in  confequentia,  or  to- 
wards the  parts  to  which  the  motion  is  directed.  If  the 
defcription  of  the  areaj  is  accelerated  j  but  in  antece- 
dentia  if  retarded. 

Cor.  2.  And  even  in  refifting  mediums,  If  the 
defcription  of  the  areas  Is  accelerated,  the  dlreaions 
of  the  forces  deviate  from  the  point  in  which  the 
radii  meet,  towards  the  parts  to  which  the  motion 
tends. 

Scholium. 

A  body  may  be  urged  by  a  centripetal  force  com- 
pounded of  feveral  forces.  In  which  cafe  the  meaning 
of  the  propofition  is,  that  the.force  which  refults  out 
of  all  tends  to  the  point  S.  But  if  any  force  aas 
perpetually  In  the  direaion  of  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  defcribed  furface,  this  force  will  make  the  body  to 
deviate  from  the  plane  of  its  motion,  but  will  neither 
augment  nor  diminifh  the  quantity  of  the  defcribed 
furface  ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  negkaed  in  the 
compofition  of  forces, 

Theor.  III.  Every  body  that,  by  a  radius  dtawn 
to  the  centre  of  another  body,  howfoever  moved,  de- 
fcribes  areas  about  that  centre  proportional  to  the 
times,  Is  urged  by  a  force  compounded  of  the  cen- 
tripetal forces  tending  to  that  other  bedy,  and  of 
all  the  accelerative  force  by  which  that  other  body  is 
impelled. — The  demonftration  of  this  is  a  natural  con- 
lequence  of  the  theorem  Immediately  preceding. 

Hence,  if  the  one  body  L,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the 
other  body  T,  defcrlbes  areas  proportional  to  the 
times,  and  from  the  whole  force  by  which  the  firft 
body  L  I3  urged,  (whether  that  force  ia  fimple,  or, 
according  to  cor.  2.  of  tke  laws,  compouaded  of  fe- 
veral forces),  we  fubdud  that  whole  accelerative  force 
by  which  the  other  body  is  urged ;  the  whole  remaining 
force  by  which  the  firft  body  is  urged  will  tend  to  the 
other  body  T,  as  ita  centre. 

And  vice  verfa^  if  the  remaining  force  tends  nearly 
to  the  other  body  T,  thofe  areas  will  be  nearly  pro- 
portional  to  the  times. 

If 
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tonian  If  the  body  L,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  other 
"P^y-body  T,  defcribes  areas,  which,  compai'ed  with  the 
times,  are  vei-y  unequal,  and  that  other  body  T 
be  either  at  reft,  or  moves  uniformly  forward  in  a 
right  line,  the  aftion  of  the  centripetal  force  tending 
to  that  other  body  T  is  either  none  at  all,  or  it  is 
mixed  and  combined  with  very  powerful  anions  of 
other  forces :  and  the  whole  force  compounded  of 
them  all,  if  they  are  many,  is  directed  to  another 
(immoveable  or  moveable)  centre.  The  fame  thing 
obtains  when  the  other  body  is  actuated  by  any  other 
motion  whatever ;  provided  that  centripetal  force  is 
taken  which  remains  after  fubdufling  that  whole  force 
afting  upon  that  other  body  T. 

Scholium. 
Becaufe  the  equable  defcription  of  areas  indicates 
that  a  centre  is  refpefted  by  that  force  with  which 
the  body  is  moft  afFedled,  and  by  which  it  is  drawn 
back  from  its  redlillnear  motion,  and  retained  in 
its  orbit,  we  may  always  be  allowed  to  ufe  the 
equable  defcription  of  areas  as  an  indication  of  a 
centre  about  which -all  circular  motion  is  performed  in 
free  fpaces. 

Theor.  IV.  The  centripetal  forces  of  bodies  which 
by  equable  motions  defcribe  different  circles,  tend  to 
the  centres  of  the  fame  circles  ;  and  are  one  to  the 
other  as  the  fquares  of  the  arcs  defcribed  in  equal 
times  applied  to  the  radii  of  circles. — For  thefe  forces 
tend  to  the  centres  of  the  circles,  (by  theor.  z.  and 
cor.  2.  theor.  i.)  and  are  to  one  another  as  the  verfed 
fines  of  the  leaft  arcs  defcribed  in  equal  times,  (by 
cor.  4.  theor.  1.)  that  is,  as  the  fquares  of  the  fame 
arcs  applied  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles,  by  one  of 
the  lemmas;  and  therefore,  fince  thofe  arcs  are  as  arcs 
defcribed  in  any  equal  times,  and  the  diameters  are  as 
the  radii,  the  forces  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  any  arcs 
defcribed  in  the  fame  time,  applied  to  the  radii  of  the 
circles.    Q^E.  D. 

Cor.  I.  Therefore,  fince  thofe  arcs  are  as  the  ve- 
locities of  the  bodies,  the  centripetal  forces  are  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velo- 
cities direftly,  and  of  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  radii  in- 
verfely. 

Cor.  2.  And  fince  the  periodic  times  are  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  direftly, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  invcrfcly ;  the  centripetal 
forces  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the 
radii  dlre£lly,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodic 
times  invcriely. 

CoR..  3.  Whence,  if  the  pei iodic  times  are  equal, 
and  the  velocities  therefore  as  the  radii,  the  centri- 
petal forces  will  be  alfo  as  the  radii ;  and  the  con- 
trary. 

Cor.  4.  If  the  periodic  times  and  the  velocities 
arc  both  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  the 
centripetal  forces  will  be  equal  among  themfelves}  and 
the  contrary. 

CoR.  5.  If  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  radii, 
and  therefore  the  velocities  equal,  the  centripetal 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radii ;  and  the  con- 
trary. 

Cor.  6.  If  the  periodic  times  are  in  the  fefqulpll- 
cate  ratio  of  the  radii,  and  therefore  the  velocities  re- 
ciprocally ia  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  the 
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centripetal  forces  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  Newtonlaa 
radii  inverfely  ;  and  the  contrary.  Philofephy. 

Cor.  7.  And  univerfally,  if  the  periodic  time  Is  a4 '  * 
any  power  R"  of  the  radius  R,  and  therefore  the  ve- 
locity reciprocally  as  the  power  R""'  of  the  radius, 
the  centripetal  force  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  power 
R'"~*  of  the  radius  ;  and  the  contrary. 

CoR.  8.  The  fame  things  all  hold  concerning  the 
times,  the  velocities,  and  forces,  by  which  bodies  de- 
fcribe the  fimilar  parts  of  any  fimilar  figures,  that 
have  their  centres  in  a  fimilar  pofition  within  thofe 
figures,  as  appears  by  applying  the  dcmonftrations 
of  the  preceding  cafes  to  thofe.  And  the  application 
is  eafy,  by  only  fubftituting  the  equable  defeription  of 
areas  in  the  place  of  equable  motion,  and  ufing  the 
diftances  of  the  bodies  from  the  centres  inflead  of  the 
radii. 

Cor.  9.  From  the  fame  demonflratlon  It  llkewife 
follows,  that  the  arc  which  a  body  uniformly  revolving 
in  a  circle  by  means  of  a  given  centripetal  force  de- 
fcribes in  any  time,  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  the  fpace  which  the 
fame  body,  falling  by  the  fame  given  force,  would  de-  • 
fcend  through  in  the  fame  given  time. 

«'  By  means  of  the  preceding  propofitlon  and  it» 
corollaries  (fays  Sir  Ifaac),  we  may  difcover  the  pro- 
portion of  a  centripetal  force  to  any  other  known 
force,  fuch  as  that  of  gravity.  For  if  a  body  by  means 
of  its  gravity  revolves  in  a  circle  concentric  to  the 
earth,  this  gravity  is  the  centripetal  force  of  that 
body  But  from  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  time 
of  one  entire  revolution,  as  well  as  the  arc  defcribed 
in  any  given  time,  is  given  (by  cor.  9.  of  this  theo- 
rem). And  by  fuch  propofitions  Mr  Huygens,  in  hit 
excellent  book  De  Horo/ogio  Ofcil/atorioy  has  compared 
the  force  of  gravity  with  the  centrifugal  forces  of  re- 
volving bodies. 

The  preceding  propofition  may  alfo  be  demonftra- 
ted  in  the  following  manner.  In  any  circle  fuppofe  a  ■ 
polygon  to  be  infcribed  of  any  number  of  fides.  And  if 
a  body,  moved  with  a  given  velocity  along  the  fides 
of  the  polygon,  is  reflected  from  the  circle  at  the  fcve- 
ral  angular  points ;  the  force  with  which,  at  every  re- 
fleftion  it  flrikes  the  circle,  will  be  as  its  velocity:  and 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  forces,  in  a  given  time,  will 
be  as  that  velocity  and  the  number  of  reflexions  con- 
juncftly;  that  is,  (if  the  fpecies  of  the  polygon  be  gi- 
ven), as  the  length  defcribed  in  that  given  time,  and 
increafed  or  dimini/hed  in  the  ratio  of  the  fame  length 
to  the  radius  of  the  circle  ;  that  is,  as  the  fquare  of 
that  leng^th  applied  to  the  radius;  and  therefore,  if 
the  polygon,  by  having  its  fides  diminifhed  in  infi-^ 
nitunif  coincides  with  the  circle,  as  the  fquare  of  the 
arc  defcribed  in  a  given  time  apphed  to  the  radius. 
This  is  the  centrifugal  force,  with  which  the  body 
impels  the  circle  ;  and  to  which  the  contrary  force, 
wherewith  the  circle  continually  repels  the  body  to- 
wards the  centre,  is  equal. 

On  thefe  principleb  hangs  the  whole  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  mathematical  philofophy.  He  now  fhows 
how  to  find  the  centre  to  which  the  forces  impelling 
any  body  are  direfted,  having  the  velocity  of  the  body 
given  :  and  finds  the  centrifugal  force  to  be  always  as 
the  yerfed  fine  of  the  nafcent  arc  diredly,  and  as  the 
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fquare  of  the  time  inveffely  ;  or  diredly  as  the  fqnare  tlfefe  phenomena  are  undeniable  from  aftronomlcal  oh-Newifln 

of  the  velocity,  and  inveffely  as  the  chord  of  the  na-  fervations,  and  are  explained  at  large  under  the  article 

fcentarc.  From  thefe  premifTes  he  deduces  the  method  Astronomy.    The  mathematical  demonftrations  are 

of  finding  the  centripetal  force  direfted  to  any  given  next  applied  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  the  following 

point  when  the  body  revolves  in  a  circle ;  and  this  propofitlons. 

whether  the  central  point  is  near  or  at  an  lmm«nfe  Prop.  I.  The  forces  by  which  the  fatellites  of  Ju- 

diftance;  fo  that  all  the  lines  drawn  from  It  may  be  ta-  piter  are  continually  drawn  off  from  redlHnear  mo- 

kcn  for  parallels.    The  fame  thing  he  Hiows  with  re-  tions,  and  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend  to  the 

gard  to  bodies  revolving  in  fplrals,  ellipfes,  hyper-  centre  of  that  planet  5  and  are  reciprocally  as  the 

bolas,  or  parabolas — Having  the  figures  of  the  orbits  fquares  of  the  diltances  of  thofc  fatelUtes  from  that 

given,  he  fliows  alfo  how  to  find  the  velocities  and  centre.    The  former  part  of  this  propofition  appears 

from  thcor.  2.  or  %.  and  the  latter  from  cor.  6.  of 
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moving  powers  ;  and,  in  fhort,  folves  all  the  moil  dif- 
ficult problems  relating  to  the  celeftial  bodies  with  an 
aftoniihing  degree  of  mathematical  flcill.  Thefe  pro- 
blems and  demonitrations  are  all  contained  in  the  firft 
book  of  the  Prindp'm  :  bat  to  give  an  account  of  them 
here  would  far  exceed  our  limits  ;  neither  would  many 
of  them  be  intelligible,  excepting  to  firll-rate  mathe- 
maticians. 

In  the  fecond  book,  Sir  Ifaac  treats  of  the  proper- 
tics  of  fluidy,  and  their  powers  of  refiftance  ;  and  here 
he  lays  down  fach  principles  as  entirely  overthrow  the 
doftrine  of  Dcs  Cartes's  vortices,  which  was  the  fa- 
Aiionable  fyftem  in  his  time.  In  t!ie  third  book,  he 
begins  particularly  to  treat  of  the  natural  phenomena, 
and  apply  them  to  the  mathematical  principles  former- 
ly demonflrated  ;  and,  as  a  neceflary  preliminary  to 
this  part,  he  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  reafon- 
ing  in  natural  philofophy. 

1.  We  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes  of  natural 
things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fufficient  to  ex- 
plain their  natural  appearances 

2.  Therefore  to  the  fame  natural  effects  we  mufl  al- 
ways affign,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  fame  caufes. 

3.  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  admit  neither  in- 
tenfion  nor  t"emiffion  of  degrees,  and  which  are  found 
to  belong  to  all  bodies  within  the  reach  of  our  experi 
trents,  are  to  be  efteemed  the  univerfal  qualities  of 
all  bodies  whatfoevcr. 

4  In  experimental  philofophy,  we  are  to  look  upon 
propofitlons  coUefted  by  general  induAion  from  phe- 
nomena as  accurately  or  very  nearly  true,  notwiih- 
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theor.  5.  ;  and  th**  fame  thing  we  are  to  underfland  of 
the  fatellites  of  Saturn. 

Prop.  II.  The  forces  by  which  the  primary  planets 
are  continually  drawn  off  from  rcAilinear  motions,  and 
retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend  to  the  fun  ;  and 
arc  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diltances  from  the 
fun's  centre.  The  former  part  of  this  propofition  is 
manifcfl:  from  phenomenon  ^.  juft  mentioned,  and 
front  theor.  2. ;  the  latter  from  phenomenon  4,  and 
cor.  6.  of  theor.  4.  But  this  part  of  the  propofition 
is  with  great  accuracy  deducible  from  the  quicfcence 
of  the  aphelion  points.  For  a  very  fmall  aberration 
from  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  would  pro- 
duce a  motion  of  the  apfides,  lenfible  in  every  finglc 
revolution,  and  in  many  of  them  enormoufly  great. 

Prop.  III.  Tlie  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retain- 
ed in  its  orbit,  tends  towards  the  earth  ;  and  is  reci- 
procally as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of  its  place  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  former  part  of  this  pro- 
pofition is  evident  from  phcnom.  5.  and  theor.  2.;  the 
latter  from  phenom.  6.  and  theor.  2.  or  3.  It  is  alfo 
evident  from  the  very  flow  motion  of  the  moon's  apo- 
gee ;  which,  in  every  fiugle  revolution,  amounting  but 
to  3°  3'  in  confcqucritia,  may  be  negleifled  :  and  this 
more  fully  appears  from  the  next  propofition. 

Prop  IV.  The  moon  gravitates  towards  the  earth, 
and  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  continually  drawn  off 
from  a  reftilinear  motion,  and  retained  in  its  orbit. — 
The  mean  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  in  the 
fyzigies  in  femidiamcters  of  the  latter,  is  about  60 1-. 


fi:anding  any  contrary  hypothefes  that  may  be  ima-  Let  us  affume  the  mean  diftance  of  60  femidiameters  in 

gined,  till  fuch  time  as  other  phenomena  occur,  by  the  fyzigies ;  and  fuppofe  one  revolution  of  the  moon 

v  hich  they  may  either  be  made  more  accurate,  or  li-  in  refpcA  of  the  fixed  ilarsto  be  completed  in  27 J.  ']^. 

able  to  exceptions.  43'»  as  aftronemers  have  determined  ;  and  the  circum- 

Thc  phenomena  firft  confidered,  are,  i.That  the  fa-  fcrence  of  the  earth  to  amount  to  123,249,600  Paris 

tcllites  of  Jupiter  by  radii  drawn  to  the  centre  of  their  feet.    Now,  if  we  imagine  the  moon,  deprived  of  all 

primary,  defcribc  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of  motion,  to  be  let  go,  fo  as  to  dcfcend  towards  the 

their  defcription  ;  and  that  their  periodic  times,  the  earth  with  the  Impulfe  of  all  that  force  by  which  it  is 

fixed  ftars  being  at  reft,  are  in  tlie  fefquiplicate  ratio  of  ret:\ined  in  its  orbit,  it  will,  in  the  fpace  of  one  minute 

their  diftances  from  its  centre.    2.  The  fame  thing  is  of  time,  defcribe  in  its  fall  15^^  Paris  feet.    For  the 

likewife  obferved  of  the  phenomena  of  Saturn.  3.  The  verfed  fine  of  that  arc  which  the  moon,  in  the  fpace 

five  primary  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  of  one  minute  of  time,  dcfcribes  by  its  mean  motion 

and  Saturn,  with  their  feveral  orbits,  encompafs  the  fun.  at  the  diflawce  of  60  femidiameters  of  the  earth,  is 

4.  The  fix«d  ftars  being  fuppofcd  at  reft,  the  periodic  nearly  I5tV  Pans  feet }  ^r  more  accurately,  15  feet 

times  of  the  five  primary  planets,  and  of  the  earth,  i  inch  and  one  line  ^.    Wherefore  fince  that  force,  in 

about  the  fun,  are  in  the  fefquiplicate  proportion  of  approaching  to  the  earth,  increafes  in  the  recipro- 

their  mean  diftances  from  the  fun.     5.  The  primary  eal  dupHcace  proportion  of  the^  diftance  ;  and,  upon 


planets,  by  radii  drawn  to  the  earth,  detcribe  areas  no 
ways  proportionable  to  the  times:  but  the  areas  which 
they  defcribe  by  radii  drawn  to  the  fun  are  propor- 
tional to  the  times  of  defcrlption.  6.  The  moon, 
by  a  radius,  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  defcribes 
an  area  proportional  to  the  time  of  defcriptioa.  All 


that  account,  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  60X60 
times  greater  than  at  the  mu>?)n  ;  a  body  in  our  re- 
gions, faUing  with  that  force,  ought,  in  the  fpace  of 
one  minute  of  time,  to  defcribc  60X60X1  5tV  Paris 
feet  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  one  fecond  of  time  to  de- 
fcribc I  of  thofe  feet ;  or,  more  accurately,  15  feet 
I  I  inch, 
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twtonian  i  Inch,  i  line  4-  And  with  this  very  force  we  a'6lually 
hilofophy^jj^  that  bodies  here  on  earth  do  really  defcend. — 
For  a  pendulum  ofcillating  feconds  in  the  latitude  of 
Paris,  will  be  three  Paris  feet  and  8i  lines  in  length, 
as  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved.  And  the  fpace  which 
a  heavy  body  defcribes  by  falling  one  fecond  of  time, 
is  to  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the  duplicate 
rati©  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  Its  diame- 
ter ;  and  is  therefore  15  Paris  feet,  i  inch,  i  line  ^. 
And  therefore  the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained 
in  its  orbit,  becomes,  at  the  very  furface  of  the  earth, 
equal  to  the  force  of  gravity  which  we  obfervc  in 
heavy  bodies  there.  And  therefore  (by  rule  i.  and 
2. )  the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  or- 
bit is  that  very  fame  force  which  we  commonly  call 
gravity.  For  were  gravity  another  force  different 
from  that,  then  bodies  defcending  to  the  earth  with 
the  joint  impulfe  of  both  forces,  would  fall  with  a 
double  velocity,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  one  fecond  of 
time,  would  defer ibe  30^  Paris  feet ;  altogether  a- 
gainft  experience. 

The  demonftration  of  this  proportion  may  be  more 
diffufely  explained  after  the  following  manner.  Sup- 
pofe  feveral  moons  to  revolve  about  the  earth,  as  in 
the  fyftem  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  the  periodic  times  of 
thofe  moons  would  (by  the  argument  of  induftion) 
•bferve  the  fame  law  which  Kepler  found  to  obtain 
among  the  planets;  and  therefore  their  centripetal  for- 
ces would  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  dilfances 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  Prop.  I.  Now,  if 
the  loweft  of  thefe  were  very  fmall,  and  were  fo  near 
the  earth  as  almoft  to  touch  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  the  centripetal  force  thereof,  retaining  it 
in  its  orbit,  would  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weights 
of  any  terreftrial  bodies  that  fhould  be  found  upon 
the  tops  of  thefe  mountains ;  as  may  be  known  from 
the  foregoing  calculation.  Therefore,  if  the  fame  little 
moon  fhould  be  deferted  by  its  centrifugal  force  that 
carries  it  through  its  orbit,  it  would  defcend  to  the 
earth  ;  and  that  with  the  fame  velocity  as  heavy  bo- 
dies  do  aftually  defcend  with  upon  the  tops  of  thofe 
very  mountains,  becaufe  of  the  equality  of  forces  that 
oblige  them  both  to  defcend.  And  if  the  force  by 
which  that  loweft  moon  would  defcend  were  different 
from  that  of  gravity,  and  if  that  moon  were  to  gravi- 
tate towards  the  earth,  as  we  find  terreftrial  bodies  do 
©n  the  tops  of  mountains,  it  would  then  defcend  with 
twice  the  velocity,  as  being  impelled  by  both  thefe 
forces  confpiring  together.  Therefore,  fince  both 
thefe  forces,  that  is,  the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
the  centripetal  forces  of  the  moons,  refpeft  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  are  fimilar  and  equal  between  them- 
felves,  they  will  (by  rule  i.  and  2.)  have  the  fame 
caufe.  And  therefore  the  force  which  retains  the 
moon  iri  its  orbit,  is  that  very  force  which  we  com- 
monly call  gravity ;  becaufe  otherwife,  this  little 
moon  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  muft  either  be  with- 
out gravity,  or  fall  twice  as  fwiftly  as  heavy  bodies 
ufe  to  do. 

Having  thus  deraonfti-ated  that  the  moon  is  retain- 
ed in  its  orbit  by  its  gravitation  towards  the  earth,  it 
is  eafy  to  apply  the  fame  demonftration  to  the  motions 
of  the  other  fecondary  planets,  and  of  the  primary  pla- 
nets round  the  fun,  and  thus  to  (how  that  gravitarion 
I^revails  throughout  the  whole  creation  ;  after  which, 
jSir  Ifaac  proceeds  to  fhow  from  the  fame  principles, 
-  Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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that  the  heavenly  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other,  Newto 
and  contain  different  quantities  of  matter,  or  have  dif- 
ferent  denfities  in  proportion  to  their  bulks.  '""■'^ 

Prop.  V.  All  bodies  gravitate  towards  every  pla- 
net ;  and  the  weights  of  bodies  towards  the  fame  pla- 
net, at  equal  diftances  from  its  centre,  are  proportional 
to  the  quantities  of  matter  they  contain. 

It  has  been  confirmed  by  many  experiments,  that 
all  forts  of  heavy  bodies  (allowance  being  made  for 
the  inequality  of  retardation  by  fome  fmall  refiftance 
of  the  air)  defcend  to  the  earth  from  equal  heights  in 
equal  times  ;  and  that  equahty  of  times  we  may  di- 
ftinguifh  to  a  great  accuracy  by  the  help  of  pendu- 
lums. Sir  Ifaac  Newton  tried  the  thing  in  gold,  fil- 
ver,  lead,  glafs,  fand,  common  fait,  wood,  water,  and 
wheat.  He  provided  two  wooden  boxes,  round  and 
equal,  filled  the  one  with  wood,  and  fufpended  an 
equal  weight  of  gold  in  the  centre  of  ofcillatlon  of  the 
other.  The  boxes  hanging  by  equal  threads  of  1 1 
feet,  made  a  couple  of  pendulums,  perfeftly  equal  in 
weight  and  figure,  and  equally  receiving  the  refiftance 
of  the  air.  And  placing  the  one  by  the  other,  he  ob- 
ferved them  to  play  together  forwards  and  backwards, 
for  a  long  time,  with  equal  vibrations.  And  there- 
fore the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gold  was  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  wood,  as  the  aftion  of  the 
motive  force  (or  vis  matrix)  upon  all  the  gold,  to  the 
aftion  of  the  fame  upon  all  the  wood  ;  that  is,  as  the 
weight  of  the  one  to  the  weight  of  the  other.  And  the 
like  happened  in  the  other  bodies.  By  thefe  experi- 
ments, in  bodies  of  the  fame  weight,  he  could  mani- 
feftly  have  difcovered  a  difference  of  matter  Icfs  than 
the  thoufandth  part  of  the  whole,  had  any  fuch  been. 
But,  without  all  doubt,  the  nature  of  gravity  towards 
the  planets,  is  the  fame  as  towards  the  earth.  For, 
ftiould  we  imagine  our  terreftrial  bodies  removed  to  the 
orb  of  the  moon,  and  there,  together  with  the  moon, 
deprived  of  all  motion,  to  be  let  go,  fo  as  to  fall  to- 
gether towards  the  earth  ;  it  is  certain,  from  what  we 
have  demonftrated  before,  that,  in  equal  times,  they 
would  defcribe  equal  fpaces  with  the  moon,  and  of 
confequence  are  to  the  moon,  in  quantity  of  matter, 
as  their  weights  to  its  weight.  Moreover,  fince  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter  perform  their  revolutions  in  times 
which  obferve  the  fefquiplicate  proportion  of  their  di- 
ftances from  Jupiter's  centre,  their  accelerative  gravi- 
ties towards  Jupiter  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquarea 
of  their  diftances  from  Jupiter's  centre  ;  that  is,  equal 
at  equal  dillances.  And  therefore,  thefe  fatellites,  if 
fuppofed  to  fall  towards  Jupiter  from  equal  heights, 
would  defcribe  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  in  like  man- 
ner as  heavy  bodies  do  on  our  earth.  And  by  the  fame 
argurhent,  if  the  circumfolar  planets  were  fuppofed  to 
be  let  fall  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun,  they  would, 
in  their  defcent  towards  the  fun,  defcribe  equal  fpaces 
in  equal  times.  But  forces,  which  equally  accelerate 
unequal  bodies,  muft  be  as  thofe  bodies  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  weights  of  the  planets  towards  the  fun  muft  be  3s 
their  quantities  of  matter.  Further,  that  the  weights 
ot  Jupiter  and  of  his  fatellites  towards  the  fun  are  pro- 
portional to  the  feveral  quantities  of  their  matter,  ap- 
pears from  the  exceeding  regular  motions  of  the  fatel- 
lites. For  if  fome  of  thofe  bodies  were  more  ftrongly 
attracted  to  the  fun  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of 
matter  than  others,  the  motions  of  the  fatellites  would 
be  difturbed  by  that  inequality^of  attraction.  If,  at 
F  "  equal 
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Newtonian  ecjual  diftances  from  the  fun,  any  fatellite,  m  proper 
I  ''^ophy.^^Q^  jjjg  quantity  of  its  matter,  did  gravitate  to  • 
wards  the  fun,  with  a  force  greater  than  Jupiter  in  pro- 
portion to  his,  according  to  any  given  proportion, 
fuppofe  of  (itoe;  then  the  diftance  between  the  centres 
of  the  fun  and  of  the  fatelllte's  orbit  would  be  always 
jrreater  than  the  diftance  between  the  centres  of  the 
fun  and  of  Jupiter  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  of  that 
proportion.  And  if  the  fatellite  gravitated  tovsards 
the  fun  v^  ith  a  force  lefs  in  the  proportion  of  e  to  J, 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  fatellite's  orb  from  the 
fun  w  ould  be  lefs  than  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of 
Jupiter's  from  the  fun  in  the  fubduplicate  of  the  fame 
proportion.  Therefore,  if,  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
fim,  the  accelerative  gravity  of  any  fatellite  towards 
the  fun  were  greater  or  lefs  than  the  accelerating  gra- 
vity of  Jupiter  towards  the  fun  but  by  roV^  P^*'^ 
of  the  whole  gravity  ;  the  diliance  of  the  centre  of  the 
fatellite's  orbit  from  the  fun  would  be  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  di  '^ance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun  by  toW  P"**"*- 
of  the  whole  diftance;  that  is,  by  a  fifth  part  of  the  di- 
ftance of  the  utmoft  fatellite  from  the  centre  of  Juplterj 
an  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  which  would  be  very  fen- 
fible  But  the  orbits  of  the  fatellites  are  concentric  to 
Jupiter;  therefore  tlie  accelerative  gravities  of  Jupiter, 
and  of  all  its  fatellites,  towards  the  fun,  are  equal 
among  themfelvcs.  And  by  the  fame  argument,  the 
weight  of  Saturn  and  of  his  fatellites  towards  the  fun, 
at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun,  are  as  their  fevcral 
quantities  of  matter ;  and  the  weights  of  the  moon 
and  of  the  earth  towards  the  fun,  are  either  none,  or 
accurately  proportional  to  the  mafles  of  matter  which 
they  contain. 

But  further,  the  weights  of  all  the  parts  of  every 
planet  towards  any  other  planet  are  one  to  another  as 
the  matter  in  the  feveral  i>arts.  For  if  fome  parts  gra 
vitated  more,  others  lefs,  than  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  their  matter ;  then  the  whole  planet,  according 
to  the  fort  of  parts  with  which  it  moft  abounds,  would 
gravitate  more  or  lefs  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  whole.  Nor  is  it  of  any  moment  whe- 
ther thefe  parts  are  external  or  internal.  For  if,  as  an 
inftance,  we  ftiould  imagine  the  terreftrial  bodies  with 
us  to  be  raifed  up  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  to  be  there 
compared  with  its  body  ;  if  the  weights  of  fuch  bodies 
were  to  the  weights  of  the  external  parts  of  the  moon 
as  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  one  and  in  the  other 
scfpeftively,  but  to  the  weights  of  the  internal  parts 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  ;  then  likcwife  the 
weights  of  thofe  bodies  would  be  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  moon  in  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  j.  againft 
vhat  we  have  ftiewcd  above. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  the  weights  of  bodies  do  not  de- 
pend upon  their  forms  and  textures.  For  if  the  weights 
could  be  altered  with  the  forms,  they  would  be  great- 
er or  lefs,  according  to  the  variety  of  forms  in  equal 
matter  ;  altogether  againft  experience. 

Cor.  2.  Univerfally,  all,  bodies  about  the  earth  gra- 
vitate towards  the  earth  f  and  the  weights  of  all,  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  earth's  centre  j  are  as  the  quan- 
tities of  matter  which  they  feverally  contain.  This  is 
the  quality  of  all  bodies  within  the  reach  of  our  expe- 
riments;  and  therefore  (by  rule  3.)  to  be  affirmed  of 
■all  bodies  whatfoever.  If  ether,  or  any  other  body, 
xvere  either  altogether  void  of  gravity,  or  were  to  gra- 
vitate lefs  IB  propor^oi^  \q  its  ^uaptitj  of  nwtter^. 
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then,  becaufe  (according  to  Ariftotle,  Des  Cartes,  and  Newtonlaa.. 
others)  there  is  ho  difference  betwixt  that  and  other ^^^'^P^- 
bodies,  but  in  mere  form  of  matter,  by  a  fucceffive  """"V""*. 
change  from  form  to  form,  it  might  be  changed  at  lall 
into  a  body  of  the  fame  condition  with  thofc  which 
gravitate  moft  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  mat" 
tcr ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavieft  bodies,  ac- 
quiring the  firft  form  of  that  body,  might  by  degrees, 
quite  lofc  their  gravity.     \nd  therefore  the  weights 
would  depend  upon  the  forms  of  bodies,  and  with  thofe 
forms  might  be  changed,  contrary  to  what  was  proved 
in  the  preceding  corollary. 

CoR.  3.  All  fpaees  are  not  equally  full.  For  if  all 
fpaces  were  equally  full,  then  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  which  fills  the  region  of  the  air,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  denfity  of  the  matter,  would  fall  nothing 
(hort  of  the  fpecifi.o  gravity  of  quick-filver  or  gold,, 
or  any  other  the  moft  denfe  body  ;  anct  therefore,  nei- 
ther gold,  nor  any  other  body,  could  defcend  in  air. 
For  bodies  do  not  defcend  in  fluids,  unlefs  they  are 
fpecifically  heavier  than  the  fluids.  And  if  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  a  given  fpace  can  by  any  rareiaclioiii 
be  diminiftied,  what  ftiDuld  hinder  a  diminution  to  in* 
finity  ? 

Cor..  4.  If  all  the  folid  particles  of  all  bodies  are  of 
the  fame  denfity,  nor  can  be  rarefied  without  poresj> 
a  void  fpace  or  vacuum  muft  be  granted.  []By  bodies-, 
of  the  fame  denfity,  our  authsr  means  tkofe  whofe  vires 
inertia  arc  in  the  proportion  of  their  bulks.  J 

Prop.  VI.  That  there  is  a  power  of  gravity  tend- 
ing to  all  bodies,  proportional  to  the  feveral  quantities 
of  matter  which  they  contain 

That  all  the  plarfets  mutually  gravitate  one  toward* 
another,  we  have  proved  before  ;  as  well  as  that  the 
force  of  gravity  towards  every  one  of  them,  confidered 
apart,  its  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of" 
places  frem  the  centre  of  the  planet.  And  thence  it 
follows,  that  the  gravity  tending  towards  all  the  pla- 
nets is  proportional  to  the  matter  which  they  contain. 

Moreover,  fince  all  the  parts  of  any  planet  ^  gra» 
vitate  towards  any  other  planet  B,  and  the  gravity  of 
every  part  is  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  as  the  matter 
of  the  part  to  the  matter  of  the  whole  ;  and  (by  law  3.) 
to  every  aftion  correfponds  an  equal  re-a£tion  :  there- 
fore the  planet  B  win,  on  the  other  hand,  gravitate  to- 
wards all  the  parts  of  the  planet  ;.  and'  it«  gravity, 
towards  any  one  part  will  be  to  the  gravity  towards- 
the  whole,  as  the  matter  of  the  part  to  the  matter  o£ 
the  whole.    ^  £.  D. 

Cor..  I.  Therefore  the  force  of  gravity  towards  any. 
whole  planet,  arifes  from,  and  Js  compounded  of,  the. 
forces  of  gravity  towards  all  its  parts.  Magnetic  and 
eleftric  attraAioas  afford  us  examples  of  this.  For  all; 
attraftion  towards  the  whole  arifes  from  the  attraftiont 
towards  the  feveral  parts.  The  thing  may  be  eafily  un* 
dcrftood  in  gravity,  if  we  confider  a  greater  planet  as^ 
formed  of  a  number  of  leflcr  planets,  meeting  together, 
in  one  globe.  For  hence  it  would  appear  that  the. 
force  of  the  whole  muft  arife  from  the  forces  of  the 
component  parts.  If  it  be  objefted,.  that,  according 
to  this  law,  all  bodies  with  us  muft  mutually  gravitate 
one  towards  another,  whereas  no  fuch  gravitation  any 
where  appears  ;  it  is  anfwered,  that,  fince  the  gravita- 
tion towards  thefe  bodies  is  to  the  gravitation  towards- 
the  Whole  earth,  as  thefe  bodies  are  to  the  whole  earth, 
tlie  gravitatioa  towards  them  muft  be  fiir  lefs  than  to 
3  ^% 
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IJewtonUn  CaTI  under  the  obfervation  of  our  fenfeff.    [The  expe-    of  the  fuo,  but  Is  determined  by  the  parallax  of  thd  Ntfwtrtrtiaft 
i^i'^^ophy'riments  with  regard  to  the  attradion  of  mountains,    mooni  and  therefore  is  here  truly  defined.    The  fun  P'^i^ofop'^y* 
^     '  '     however,  have  now  further  ehicidated  this  point.]         therefore  is  a  little  denfei*  than  Jupiter,  and  Tupiter  .  ^ 
Cor.  a.  The  force  of  gravity  towards  the  feveral   than  Saturn,  and  the  earth  four  times  denfer  than  the 
equal  particles  of  any  body,  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquare    fun  ;  fdr  the  fun,  by  its  great  heat,  is  kept  in  a  fort  of 
of  the  diftance  of  places  from  the  particle*.  a  rarefied  ftate.    The  moon  alfo  is  denfer  than  the 

Prop.  Vil.  In  two  fpheres  mutually  gravitating  earth. 
<ach  towards  the  other,  if  the  matter,  in  places  on  all  Cor.  4.  The  fmaller  the  planets  are,  they  are,  ca^ 
Tides  round  about  and  eqaidiftant  from  the  centres,  is  teris  paribus^  6f  fo  much  the  greater  denfity.  For  fo 
fimilar ;  the  weight  of  either  fphere  towards  the  other  the  power*^  of  gravity  on  their  feveral  furfaces  come 
:  ■  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  be-  nearer  to  equality.  They  are  likewife,  c  ceteris  paribus^ 
tween  their  centres.  ^  of  the  greater  denfity  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  fua. 

For  the  demonftration  6f  this,  fee  the  Prtncipia,  So  Jupiter  is  more  denfe  than  Saturn,  and  the  earth 
book  i.  prep.  75.  and  76.  than  Jupiter.    For  the  planets  were  to  be  placed  at 

CoR.  I.  Hence  we  may  find  and  compare  together  dififerent  diftances  from  the  fun,  that,  according  to  their 
the  weights  of  bodies  towards  different  planets.  For  degrees  of  denfity,  they  might  enjoy  a  greater  or  lef» 
the  weights  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles  about  pla-  proportion  of  the  fun's  heat.  Our  water,  if  it  were 
nets  are  as  the  diameters  of  the  circles  direftly,  and  removed  as  far  as  the  orb  of  Saturn,  would  be  con- 
•the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times  reciprocally ;  and  verted  into  ice,  and  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  would 
their  weights  at  the  furfaces  of  the  planets,  or  at  any  quickly  fly  away  in  vapour.  For  the  light  of  the  fun, 
other  dillances  from  their  centres,  are  (by  this  prop.)  to  which  its  heat  is  proportional,  is  feven  times  denfer 
greater  or  lefs,  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  than  with  us  :  and  by  the  ther- 
[  of  the  diftances.  Thus  from  the  periodic  times  of  Ve-   mometcr  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that  a  fevenfold  heat  of  our 

nus,  revolving  about  the  fun,  in  22^d.  i6^h;  of  the  fummer-fun  will  make  water  boil.  Nor  are  we  to 
utmoft  cifcumjovial  fatellite  revolving  about  Jupiter,  in  doubt,  that  the  matter  of  Mercury  is  adapted  to  its 
i6d.  i6^%h.  ;  of  the  Huygenian  fatellite  about  Saturn  heat,  and  is  therefore  more  denfe  than  the  matter  of 
in  I  jd.  22-^h  ;  and  of  the  moon  about  the  earth  in  our  earth  ;  fincc,  in  a  denfer  matter,  the  operations  of 
27d.  7h.  43' ;  compared  with  the  mean  diftance  of  Ve-   nature  require  a  ftronger  heat. 

nus  from  the  fun,  and  with  the  greateft  heliocentric  It  is  ftiown  in  the  fcholium  of  prop.  22.book  2.of  the 
elongations  of  the  outmoft  circumjovial  fatellite  from  Principia,  that,  at  the  height  of  200  miles  above  the 
Jupiter's  centre,  8'  16'",  of  the  Huygenian  fatellite  earth,  the  air  is  more  rare  than  it  is  at  the  fuperficies  of 
from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  3'  4"  ;  and  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  in  the  ratio  of  30  to  0,0000000000003998, 
the  earth,  10'  33";  by  computation  our  author  found,  or  as  7  5000000000000  to  i  nearly.  And  hence  the 
that  the  weight  of  equal  bodie,?,  at  equal  diftances  from  planet  Jupiter,  revblving  in  a  medium  of  the  fame  den- 
the  centres  of  the  fun,  of  Jupiter,  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  fity  with  that  fuperior  air,  would  not  lofe  by  the  re- 
earth,  towards  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  fiftance  of  the  medium  the  looooooth  part  of  its  mo- 
were  one  to  another  as  -t^Vt*  t^W,  and  TyyV^r  re-  tion  in  1000000  years.  In  the  fpaCea  near  the  earth, 
fpedively.  Then,  becaufc  as  the  diftances  areincreafed  the  refiftance  is  produced  only  by  the  air,  exhalations, 
or  diroinifhed,  the  weights  are  diminiflied  or  increafed  and  vapours.  When  thefe  are  carefully  exhaufted  b^ 
in  a  duphcate  ratio  ;  the  weights  of  equal  bodies  to-  the  air-pump  from  under  the  receiver,  heavy  bodies 
wards  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  at  the  fall  within  the  receiver  with  perfed  freedom,  and  with- 
diftances  10000,  997,  791,  and  109,  from  their  cen-  out  the  leaft  fenfible  refiftance;  gold  itfclf,  and  the 
tres,  that  is,  at  their  very  fuperficies,  will  be  as  10000,  lighteft  do  wit,  let  fall  together,  will  defcend  with  equal 
9'i3i  5^9'        435  refpedively.  ^  velocity  ;  and  though  they  fall  through  a  fpace  of  four, 

CoR.  z.  Hence  likewife  we  difcover  the  quantity  of  fix,  and  eight  feet,  they  will  come  to  the  bottom  at 
matter  in  the  feveral  planets.  For  their  quantities  of  the  fame  time  ;  as  appears  from  experiments  that  have 
matter  are  as  the  forces  of  gravity  at  equal  diftances  often  been  made.  And  therefore  the  celeftial  regions 
from  their  centtes,  that  is,  in  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  being  perfedly  voiti  of  air  and  exhalations,  the  planet* 
and  the  earth,  as  i,  toVt*  t4-xt»  and  Tenrt-sri  ^efpec-  and  comets  meeting  no  fenfible  refiftance  in  thofe  fpaces, 
tlvely.  If  the  parallax  of  the  fun  be  taken  greater  or  will  continue  their  motions  through  them  for  an  im- 
lefs  than  l  o"  30  ",  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth   menfe  fpace  of  time. 

"niuft  be  augmented  or  diminiftied  in  the  triplicate  ©f  Newton  (Richard)  D.  D.  the  founder  of  Hert- 
that  proportion.  ford  college,  is  a  man  of  whom  we  regret  that  we  can 

CoR.  3.  Hence  alfo  we  find  the  denfities  of  the  give  but  a  fuperficial  and  rather  a  vague  account.  By 
Jilanets.  For  (by  prop.  72.  book  i  .)  the  weights  of  one  writer  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Northamptonfhire 
equal  and  fimllar  bodies  towards  fimilar  fpheres,  arc,  gentleman  ;  by  another,  we  are  told  that  his  fathei- 
at  the  furfaces  of  thofe  fpheres,  as  the  diameters  of  the  enjoyed  at  Lavendon  Grange  in  Bucks  a  moderate 
Ipheres.  And  therefore  the  denfities  of  diflimilar  eftate,  which  is  ftill  in  the  family,  though  he  li>ed  in 
fpheres  are  as  thofe  weights  applied  to  the  diameters  a  houfe  of  Lord  Northampton's  in  Yardley-Chacg, 
of  the  fpheres.  But  the  true  diameters  of  the  fun,  Ju-  where  in  1675  our  dodor  was  born.  All  agree  that 
piter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  were  one  to  another  as  the  family  from  which  he  fprung  had  long  been  rei 
ioooo,  997,  791,  and  109  ;  and  the  weights  towards  fpedable,  though  its  fortunes  had  been  much  injured 
the  fame,  as  10000,  943,  529,  and  435  rcfpedively  ;   during  the  great  rebellion. 

and  therefore  their  densities  are  as  loo,  944-,  '67,  and  The  fubjed  of  this  article  was  educated  at  Weft- 
400.  The  denfity  of  the  earth,  which  comes  out  by  minfter  fchool,  and  from  that  foundation  eleded  to  a 
this  computation,  does  cot  depend  upoa  the  parallax    ftu^ntfhip  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.    At  what  age 
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Newtrtn.  J,e  was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  we  have  no  cevtain 
'""■'V'^  information  ;  but  in  the  lift  of  graduates  he  is  thus 
diftinguiihed  :  «'  Newtoa.( Richard,)  Chrift-church, 
M.  A.  April  1 2th  1701  ;  B.  D.  March  i8th  1707  ; 
Hart-hall,  D.  D.  December  7th  1710."  He  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  Chrift-church  as  foon  as  he  was  of 
the  requifite  ftanding  in  his  college,  and  difcharged 
the  duties  of  that  Important  office  with  honour  to  him- 
Iclf  and  advantage  to  the  fociety  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  From  Oxford  he  was  called  (we  know  not 
at  what  precife  period)  into  Lord  Pelham's  family  to 
■fuperlntend  the  education  of  the  late  duke  of  New-- 
caftle  and  his  brother  Mr  Pelham  ;  and  by  both  thefe 
iliuftrious  perfons  he  was  ever  remembered  with  the 
moft  affe£tionate  regard.  In  1710  he  was  by  Dr 
Aldrich,  the  celebrated  dean  ofChrlft-church,  induced 
principal  of  Hart-hall,  which  was  then  an  appendage 
.  to  Exeter  college.  From  this  ftate  of  dependance 
Dr  Newton  wrefted  it  againft  much  oppofition,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  learned  Dr  Ccnybeare,  afterwards 
dean  of  Chrift-church  and  bifhop  of  Briftol.  In  no 
conteft,  it  has  been  obferved,  were  ever  two  men 
more  equally  matched  ;  and  the  papers  that  paffed  be- 
tween  them,  like  Junlus's  letters^  deferved  to  be  col- 
lefted  for  the  energetic  beauty  of  their  ftyle  and  the 
ingenuity  of  their  arguments.  Dr  Newton,  however, 
proved  fuccefsful;  and  in  1740  obtained  a  charter, 
converting  Hart-hall  into  Hertford  college ;  of  which, 
at  a  confiderable  expence  to  himfelf,  and  with  great  aid 
from  his  numerous  friends,  he  w  as  thas  the  founder 
and  firft  head. 

Though  this  excellent  man  was  Mr  Pelham's  tutor, 
and,  if  report  be  true,  had  by  him  been  more  than 
once  employed  to  furnllh  king's  fpeeches,  he  never  re- 
ceived  the  fmalleft  preferment  from  his  pupil  when 
firft  minifter:  and  when  that  ftatefman  was  aflced, 
why  he  did  not  place  in  a  proper  ftation  the  able  and 
meritorious  Dr  Newton?  his  reply  was,  "  How  could 
1  do  it  ?  he  never  afked  me."  He  was  not,  however, 
neglefted  by  all  the  great.  Dr  Compton,  birtiop  of 
London,  who  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  merits,  had,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  collated  him  to  the  reitory 
of  Sudbury  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  he 
held  together  with  the  headftiip  of  Hart-hall.  He 
reiided  for  fome  years  on  that  living,  and  difcharged 
all  the  parts  of  his  office  with  exemplary  care  and 
fidelity.  Amongft  other  particulars  he  read  the  prayers 
of  the  liturgy  in  his  church  at  feven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  every  week-day  (hay-time  and  harveft 
excepted),  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  his  parilhioncrs  as 
could  then  aflemble  for  public  devotion.  When  he 
left  the  place,  returning  again  to  Oxford  about  1724, 
he  enjoined  his  curates  to  obferve  the  fame  pious 
praftice  ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  three  fuc- 
eeffively  who  trode  in  the  fteps  of  their  worthy  principal. 
Being  always  an  enemy  to  pluralities  with  cure  of 
fouls,  he  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours  from  time  to 
time  with  Dr  Gibfon,  Bifhop  Compton's  fucceflbr  in 
the  fee  of  London,  for  leave  to  refign  his  reftory  in 
favour  of  his  curate.  To  the  refignation  his  lordftiip 
could  have  no  objeftion  ;  but  being  under  fome  kind 
of  engagement  to  confer  the  living  on  another,  Dr 
Newton  retained  it  himfelf,  but  beftowed  all  the  emo- 
luments upon  works  of  charity  in  the  pariffi,  and  cu- 
rates who  fo  faithfully  difcharged  their  duty.  Dr 
Sherlock,  who  fuccceded  Bifhop  Gibfon^.being  under 


no  engagement  of  a  like  nature,  very  readily  granted  >7€wte 
Dr  Newton's  requeft,  by  accepting  his  refignation,  and  ^— -v" 
coUating  to  the  reftory  Mr  Saunders,  who  was  the  laft 
of  his  curates.  Upon  a  vacancy  of  the  public  ora- 
tor's place  at  Oxford,  the  head  of  Hertford  college  of- 
fered himfelf  a  candidate ;  but  as  the  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  fwift  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong,  Dr 
Digby  Coates  carried  the  point  againft  him.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church, 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  for  in  April  1753  death 
deprived  the  world  of  this  excellent  man  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  allowed  to  be  as  polite  a  fcholar,  and  as  ac- 
complifhed  a  gentleman,  as  almoft  any  of  the  age  la 
which  he  lived.  In  clofenefsof  argument,  and  peifpi- 
cuity  of  fl:yle,  he  had  no  fuperior.  Never  was  any 
private  perfon  employed  in  more  trufts,  nor  were  trufts 
ever  difcharged  with  greater  integrity.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous friend  to  religion,  the  univerfity,  the  clergy,  and 
the  poor;  and  fuch  was  his  hberality  of  fentiment,  that 
he  admitted  to  his  friendftiLp.  every  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  religiouti  creed,  who  was  earneftly  eni- 
ployed  in  the  fame  good  works  with  himfelf — the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  unaffefted  piety.  Of  his  works 
we  have  feen  only  his  TheopJyraJlitSy  which  was  pub" 
liflied  after  his  death  ;  and  his  Pluralities  Indefenjibh; 
but  he  publiftied  feveral  other  things  during  his  life, 
and  left  a  volume  of  fermons  prepared  for  the  prefs  at 
his  death. 

Newton  (Thomas),  late  lord  biftiop  of  Briftol 
and  dean  of  St  Paul's,  London,  was  born  on  the  firft; 
of  January  1704.  His  father,  John  Newtpn,  was  a 
confiderable  brandy  and  cyder  merchant,  who,  by  his 
induftryand  integrity,  having  acquired  what  he  thought 
a  competent  fortune,  left  off  trade  feveral  years  before 
he  died. 

He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  free 
fchool  of  Litchfield  ;  a  fchool  which,  the  biihop  ob- 
ferves  with  fome  kind  of  exultation,  had  at  all  times 
fent  forth  feveral  perfons  of  note  and  eminence  ;  from 
Bifhop  Smaldridge  and  Mr  WoUafton,  to  Dr  Johnfort 
and  Mr  Gatrick. 

From  Litchfield  he  was  removed  to  Weftminfler 
fchool,  in  17 17,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Friend  and  Dr 
NIcoU. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  Weftminfter,  there  were^ 
he  obferves,  more  young  men  who  made  a  diftinguiih- 
ed  figure  afterwards  in  the  worlds  than  perhaps  at  any 
other  period,  either  before  or  fiuce.  He  particularly 
mentions  William  Murray,  the  late  earl  of  Mansfield, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  higheft  friendihip 
to  the  laft. 

He  continued  fix  years  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  fiv« 
of  which  he  pafled  in  the  college.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Trinity  college.  Hera 
he  conttantly  refided  eight  months  at  leaft  in  every  year, 
till  he  had  taken  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Being 
chofen  Fellow  of  his  college,  he  came  afterwards  to 
fettle  in  London  As  It  had  been  his  inclination  from 
a  child,  and  as  he  was  alfo  defigned  for  holy  orders, 
he  had  fufficicat  time  to  prepare  himfelf,  and  compofed 
fome  fermons,  that  he  might  have  a  ftock  in  hand 
when  he  entered  on  the  miniftry.  His  title  for  orders 
was  his  fellowfliip  ;  and  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
December  (729,  and  prieft  in  the  February  following, 
by  Biftiop  Gibfon.. 

At 
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JTewton.  At  his  firft  fetting  out  in  his  office,  he  was  curate 
at  St  George's,  Hanover-fquare  ;  and  continued  for  fe- 
veral  years  aflillant-preacher  to  Dr  Trebeck.  His  firft 
preferment  was  that  of  reader  and  afternoon-preacher 
at  Grofvenor  chapel,  in  Soiith-Audley  ftreet. 

This  introduced  him  to  the  family  of  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nei,  to  whofe  fon  he  became  tutor.  He  continued  in 
this  fituation  for  many  years,  very  much  at  his  ea^e, 
and  on  terms  of  great  Intimacy  and  friendfiiip  with  lord 
and  lady  Tyrconnel,  "  without  fo  much  (fays  he)  as 
an  unkind  word  or  a  cool  look  ever  intervening." 

In  the  fpriwg  of  1 744,  he  was,  through  the  intereii 
of  the  earl  of  Bath  (who  was  Kis  great  friend  and  pa- 
tron, and  whofe  friendfliip  and  patronage  were  re- 
•turned  by  grateful  acknowledgments  and  the  warmeft 
encomiums),  prefented  to  the  reAory  of  St  Mary  le 
Bow ;  fo  that  he  was  40  years  old  before  he  obtained 
any  living. 

i\.t  the  commencement  of  1 745,  he  took  his  dodor's 
degree.  In  the  fpring  of  1747  he  was  chofen  ledturtr 
of  St  George's,  Hanover  fquare,  by  a  moll  refpeftable 
veftry  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  hi^h  dillindUon. 
In  Auguft  following  he  married  his  firft  wife,  the  el- 
deil  daughter  of  Dr  Trebeck  ;  an  unaffeded,  modeft, 
decent  young  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happy 
in  mutual  love  and  harmony  near  feven  years. 

In  1749  pubhfhed  his  edition  of  Milton's  Para- 
dife'Loft,  which  (fays  he,  very  modeftly)  it  is  hoped 
hath  not  been  ill  received  by  the  public,  having,  in 
17715,  gone  through  eight  editions.  After  the  Para- 
dife  Loit,  it  was  judged  (fays  he)  proper  that  Dr 
Newton  fliould  aUb  pubhfh  the  Paradife  Regained, 
and  other  poems  of  Milton ;  but  thefe  things  he  thought 
detained  him  from  other  more  material  Ihidies,  though 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  by  them  more  than 
Milton  did  by  all  his  worku  put  together.  But  his 
greateft  gain  (he  fays)  was  their  firft  introducing  him 
to  the  friendfhip  and  intimacy  of  two  fuch  men  as  Bi- 
fhop  WarburtoB  and  Dr  Jortin,  whofe  works  will 
fpeak  for  them  better  than  any  private  commendation. 

In  1754  he  loft  his  father,  at  the  age  of  83  ;  and 
within  a  few  days  his  wife,  at  the  age  of  38.  This 
was  the  fevereft  trial  he  ever  underwent,  and  almoft 
overwhelmed  him.  At  that  time  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  Diflertations  on  the  Prophecies  ;  and  hap- 
py it  was  for  him  :  for  in  any  affli£lion  he  never  found 
a  better  or  more  efTeftual  remedy  than  plunging  deep 
into  ftudy,  and  fixing  his  thoughts  as  intenfely  as  he 
poflibly  could  upon  other  fubjefts.  The  firft  volume 
was  publilhed  the  following  winter;  but  the  other  did 
not  appear  till  three  years  afterwards  ;  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  paft  and  an  incitement  to  future  labours,  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  preach  the  Boyle's 
iedure.  The  bifhop  informs  us,  that  1250  copies  of 
the  Diflertations  were  taken  at  the  firft  impreflioni  and 
1000  at  every  other  edition  :  and  "though  (fays  he) 
fome  things  have  been  fmce  publifiied  upon  the  fame 
fubjeds,  yet  they  ftill  hold  up  their  head  above  water, 
and  having  gone  through  five  editions,  are  again  pre- 
pared for  another.  Abroad,  too,  their  reception  hath 
not  been  unfavourable,  if  accounts  from  thence  m»y  be 
depended  upon."  They  were  tranflated  into  the  Ger- 
man and  Danifh  languages  ;  and  received  the  warmeft 
encomiums  from  perfons  of  learning  and  rank. 

Ln  the  fp  ring  of  1 757^  he  was  made  prebendary  of 


Weftmlnfter,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Green,  and  promoted  Newtoa 
to  the  deanry  of  Salift)ur)\  In  Oftober  following, 
he  was  made  fub-ahnoner  to  his  majefty.  This  he  ow-  _  _  '-'^ 
ed  to  Bifliop  Gilbert.  He  married  a  fecond  wife  in 
September  1761.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Hand,  and  daughter  of  John  Lord-Vifcount  Lif- 
burn.  In  the  fame  month  he  kI^fed  his  majefty's  hand 
for  his  biflioprlc. 

In  the  winter  of  1764,  Dr  Stone,  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  died.  '  Mr  Grenville  fent  for  Blfliop  Newton, 
and  in  the  moft  obliging  manner  dtfired  his  accep- 
tance of  the  primacy.  Having  maturely  weighed  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  he  declined  the  offer. 

In  1768  he  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's.  His  am- 
bition was  now  fully  fatisfied  ;  and  he  firmly  refolvei 
never  t6  aflc  for  any  thing  more. 

From  this  time  to  his  death,  ill  health  was  almoft 
his  conftant  companion.    It  was  wonderful  that  fuch  a 
poor,  weak,  and  flender  thread  as  the  biftiop's  life,{hould 
be  fpun  out  to  fuch  an  amazing  length  as  it  really  was. 
In  the  autumn  of  1781  (ufaally  the  moft  favourable 
part  of  the  year  to  him)  he  laboured  under  repeated 
illnefles  ;  and  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  February  1  782, 
he  began  to  find  his  breath  much  affefted  by  the  fro  ft. 
His  complaints  grew  worfe  and  worfe  till  the  Thurf- 
day  following.    He  got  up  at  five  o'clock,  an^d  was 
placed  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  ;  complained  to  his  wife , 
how  much  he  had  fuffered  in  bed,  and  repeated  to 
himfelf  that  portion  of  the  Pfalms,  "  O  my  God,  I 
cry  unto  thee  in  the  day-time,"  &c.  &c.    About  fix 
o'clock  he  was  left  by  his  apothecary  in  a  quiet  fleep. 
Between  feven  and  eight  he  awoke,  and  appeared  ra- 
ther more  eafy,  and  took  a  little  refrelhment.  He 
continued  dozing  till  near  nine,  when  he  ordered  his 
fetvant  to  come  and  drefs  him,  and  help  him  down 
ftalrs.    As  foon  as  he  was  dreffed,  he  inquired  the 
hour,  and  bid  his  fervant  open  the  (hutter  and  look  at 
the  dial  of  St  Paul's.  The  fervant  anfwered,  it  was  up- 
on the  ftroke  of  nine.  The  bilhop  made  an  eftbrt  to  take 
out  his  watch,  with  an  intent  to  fet  it ;  but  funk  down 
in  his  chair,  and  expired  without  r  figh  orjhe  leaft 
vifible  emotion,  his  countenance  ftill  retaining  the 
fame  placid  appearance  which  was  fo  peculiar  to  him 
when  alive.    Of  his  numerous  works,,  his  DiffertatioiifS 
on  the  Prophecies  are  by  much  the  moft  vabluale. 
His  learning  was  undoubtedly  very  confiderable  ;  but 
he  feldom  exhibits  evidence  of  a  very  vigorous  mind. 
Oa  one  occafion,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  thought 
with  freedom  ;  for  we  believe  he  was  the  firft  digni- 
tary of  the  church  of  England  who  avowed  his  be- 
lief of  the  final  reftltution  of  all  things  to  harmony 
and  happlnefs. 

NEWTY A,  a  port  little  known,  on  the  coaft  be- 
tween Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  iiL 
India,. and  the  Englifti  fettlement  of  Bombay.  Mr  Ren- 
nel  conjeftures  it  to  be  the  Nitrias  of  Pliny  ;  near  which 
the  pirates  cruized  for  the  Roman  (hip.  The  fame  writer 
places  It  near  to  15^  52' 30"  North  Latitude,  and  73.'* 
16'  30"  Eaft  Longitude. 

NEXI,  among  the  Romans,  perfons  free-born,  who 
for  debt  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery.  ^  By  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  infolvent. 
debtors  Ihould  be  given  up  to  their  creditors  to  be 
bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  whence  they  were  callgd 
Next }  and  though  they  did  not  entirely  lofe  the  rights 
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^ejKrecht  of  freemen^  yet  they  were  often  treated  more  harrtily 
t^go  kia  the  flaveg  themfelves.  If  any  one  was  indebted 
to  feveral  perfons,  and  could  not  within  fixty  days  find 
a  cautioner,  his  body  according  to  fome,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  his  effefts,  might  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  divided  among  his  creditors.  This  latter  opinion 
feems  by  much  the  moft  probable,  as  Livy  mentione 
a  law  by  which  creditors  had  a  right  to  attach  the 
goods  but  not  the  perfons  of  their  debtors. 

NEYTRECHT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital 
-of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop's  fee  ; 
feated  on  the  river  Ne'ttra,  40  miles  north-caft  of 
Prelburg.    E.  Long.  17.  49.  N.jLat.  48.  28. 

NGAN-KING-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  weftern  part  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan. 
It  is  governed  by  a  particular  viceroy,  who  kee^s  a 
large  garrifon  in  a  fort  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yang-tfc-kiang.  Its  fituation  is  delightful ;  its  com- 
^merce  and  riches  render  it  very  confiderable ;  and  every 
thing  that  goes  from  the  fouthern  part  of  China  to 
Nan-king  muft  pafs  through  it.  All  the  country  be- 
longing to  it  is  level,  plcafant,  and  fertile.  It  has 
under  its  jurifdidlion  only  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

NGO-KIA,  a  Chinefe  drug,  of  which  the  compo- 
fition  will  no  doubt  appear  as  lingular  as  the  numerous 
properties  afcribed  to  it.  In  the  province  Chang  tong, 
near  Ngo-bien,  a  city  of  the  third  clafs,  is  a  well, 
formed  by  nature,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  feventy 
feet  in  depth,  and  which  has  a  communication,  as  the 
'Chiaefe  fay,  with  fome  fubterranean  lake,  or  other 
large  refer  voir.  The  water  drawn  from  it  is  exceed- 
itigly  clear,  and  much  heavier  than  common  ;  and  if  it 
lie  mixed  with  muddy  water,  it  purifies  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  limpid,  by  precipitating  all  its  impurities  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel.  This  water  is  employed  in  ma- 
king the  ngo-kia,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  kind  of 
glue  procured  from  the  flcin  of  a  black  afs. 

The  animal  is  killed  and  flayed,  and  the  Ikin  is  fteep- 
cd  for  five  days  in  water  drawn  from  this  well.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fcraped  and 
cleaned  ;  it  is  afterwards  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  which 
are  boiled  over  a  flow  fire,  in  the  fame  kind  of  water, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  jelly,  which  is  ftrained,  while 
warm,  through  a  cloth,  to  free  it  from  all  the  grofs 
matter  which  could  not  be  melted.  When  this  glue 
is  cool,  and  has  acquired  a  confidence,  it  is  formed 
into  fquare  cakes,  upon  which  the  Chinefe  imprint  cha- 
radlers  and  coats  of  arms,  ©r  the  figns  of  their  fhops. 

This  well  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  China ;  it 
IS  always  fliut,  and  fealed  by  the  governor  of  the  place 
■with  his  own  feal,  until  the  cultomary  day  of  ma- 
king the  emperor's  glue.  This  operation  generally 
lafts  from  the  autumnal  harveft  till  the  month  of  March. 
During  that  time,  the  neighbouring  people  and  mer- 
chants treat  for  the  purrhafe  of  the  glue  with  thofe 
•who  guard  the  well,  and  with  the  people  who  make 
•it.  The  latter  nfanufafture  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can,  en  their  own  account,  with  this  difi'erence, 
-that  it  is  not  fo  pure,  and  that  they  are  lefs  fcrupulous 
in  examining  whether  the  afs  be  fat,  or  of  a  very 
black  colour :  however,  all  the  glue  made  here  is  as 
much  cfteemed  at  Peking  as  that  which  the  mandarins 
who  are  on  the  fpot  tranfmit  to  court  and  to  their 
friends. 

As  this  drug  is  in  the  grcateft  rcqueft,  and  as  the 
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quantity  ©f  it  made  at  Ngo-hien  1*3  not  fufficlent  to  NJagarir 

fupply  the  whole  empire,  there  are  not  wanting  people 
who  counterfeit  it  elfewhere,  and  who  manufadture 
a  fpurious  kind  from  the  fkins  of  mules,  horfes,  and 
camels,  gnd  fometimes  even  from  old  boots  :  it  is, 
however,  very  eafy  to  diftinguifh  that  which  is  ge- 
nuine ;  it  has  neither  a  bad  fmell  nor  a  difagreeabk 
tafte  when  applied  to  the  mouth  ;  it  is  brittle  and 
friable,  and  always  of  a  deep  black  colour,  fometimea 
inclining  to  red.  The  qualities  of  the  counterfeit 
kind  are  entirely  different ;  both  its  tafte  and  fmeU 
are  difagreeable,  and  it  is  vifcous  and  flabby  even 
when  made  of  the  fkin  of  a  hog,  which  is  that  which, 
imitates  the  true  kind  the  beft. 

The  Chinefe  attribute  a  great  number  of  virtues  to 
this  drug.  They  aflure  us  that  it  diffolves  phlegm,  fa- 
cilitates the  play  and  elafticity  of  the  lungs,  gives  a 
free  refpiration  to  thofe  who  breathe  with  difficulty  ; 
that  it  comforts  the  breaft,  increafes  the  blood,  ftqps 
dyfenteries,  provokes  urine,  and  ftrengthens  children  iti 
the  womb.  Without  warranting  the  truth  of  allthefc 
properties,  it  appears,  at  leaft,  certain,  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  milfionaries,  that  this  drug  is  ferviccable 
in  all  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  It  is  taken  with  a  de- 
coAion  of  fimples,  and  fometimes  in  powder,  but  very 
feldom. 

NIAGARA,  a  fort  of  North  America,  which  was 
taken  from  the  French  1759,  and  ftill  remains  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Britilh  government.  To  the  author  of 
the  American  Geography  this  feems  to  give  great 
offence  ;  probably  becaufe  the  fort  in  a  manner  com- 
mand* all  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent ;  is  a  key 
to  the  north-weftern  territories  of  the  united  ftates ; 
and  is  furrounded  by  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  with  whom 
the  Englifh  have  been  long  in  alliance.  It  is  fituated 
on  a  fmall  pesinfula  formed  by  the  river  Niagara  as  it 
flows  into  the  lake  Ontario.  About  fix  leagues  from 
the  fort  is  the  greateft  cataraft  in  the  world,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Waterfall  of  Niagara.  The  river  at 
this  fall  runs  from  SSE  to  NNW ;  and  the  rock  of 
the  fall  croffes  it  not  in  a  right  line,  but  forms  a 
kind  of  figure  like  an  hollow  femicircle  or  horfc- 
fhoe.  Above  the  fall,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  an 
ifland  about  800  or  1000  feet  long  j  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  juft  at  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fall. 
On  both  fides  of  this  ifland  runs  all  the  water  that 
comes  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  ;  viz.  Lake  Superior, 
Lake  Mifchigan,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Eric,  which 
have  fome  large  rivers  that  open  themfelves  into  them. 
Before  the  water  comes  to  this  ifland,  it  runs  but  flow- 
ly  compared  with  its  motion  afterwards,  when  it  grows 
the  moft  rapid  in  the  world,  running  with  a  furprifing 
fwiftnefs  before  it  comes  to  the  fall.  It  is  perfedly 
white,  and  in  many  places  is  thrown  high  up  into  the 
air.  The  water  that  runs  down  on  the  weft  fide  is 
more  rapid,  in  greater  abundance,  and  whiter,  than 
that  on  the  eaft  fide  ;  and  feems  almoft  to  outfly  aa 
arrow  in  fwiftnefs.  When  you  are  at  the  fall,  and 
look  up  the  river,  you  may  fee  that  the  water  is  every 
where  exceedingly  fteep,  almoft  like  the  fide  of  an 
hill ;  but  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  fall  itfelf,  it 
i»  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  amazement  it  occafiona» 
The  height  of  it,  as  meafured  by  mathematicaHnftra* 
ments,  is  found  to  be  exadlly  137  feet ;  and  when  the 
water  is  come  to  the  botipra,  it  jumps  back  to  a  very 

great 
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ra.  great  height  in  the  air.  The  tioife  may  be  heard  at 
""^  the  diftance  of  45  miles,  but  feldom  further ;  nor 
can  it  be  heard  even  at  Fort  Niagara,  which  '19  only 
fix  leagues  diftant,  unlefs  Lake  Ontario  is  calm.  At 
that  fort  it  is  obferved,  that  when  they  hear  the  noife 
of  the  fall  more  loud  than  ordinary,  they  are  fure  that 
a  north-eaft  wind  will  follow  ;  which  is  the  more  fur- 
prifingr,  as  th«  fort  lies  fouth-weft  from  the  fall.  At 
feme  times  the  fall  makes  a  much  greater  noife  than  at 
others ;  and  this  is  held  for  an  infallible  fign  of  ap- 
proaching rain  or  other  bad  weather. 

From  the  place  where  the  water  falls  there  arifes 
abundance  of  vapour  like  very  thick  fmoke,  infomuch 
that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance  you  would  think  that 
the  Indians  had  fet  the  forefts  on  fire.  Thefe  vapours 
rife  high  in  the  air  when  it  is  calm,  but  are  difperfcd 
by  the  wind  when  it  blows  hard.  If  you  go  into  this 
vapour  or  fog,  or  if  the  wind  blows  it  on  you,  it  isfo 
penetrating,  that  in  a  few  moments  you  will  be  as  wet 
as  if  you  had  been  under  water.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  when  birds  come  flying  into  this  fog  or  fmoke  of 
the  fall,  they  drop  down  and  perifh  in  the  water  ;  either 
becaufe  their  wings  are  become  wet,  or  that  the  noife 
of  the  fall  aftonifhes  them,  and  they  know  not  where 
to  go  in  the  darknefs  :  but  others  think  that  feldom 
or  never  any  bird  perifhes  there  in  that  manner ;  be- 
eaufe  among  the  abundance  of  birds  found  dead  be 
low  the  fall,  there  are  no  other  forts  than  fuch  as 
live  and  fwim  frequently  in  the  water  ;  as  fwans,  geefc, 
ducks,  water-hens,  teal,  and  the  Kke^.  And  very 
often  great  flocks  of  them  are  feen  going  to  deftruc- 
tion  in  this  manner :  they  fwim  in  the  river  above  the 
fall,  and  fo  are  carried  down  lower  and  lower  by  the 
water  ;  and  as  water-fowl  commonly  take  great  delight 
in  being  carried  with  the  Liream,  they  indulge  them- 
felves  in  enjoying  this  pleafure  fo  long,  till  the  fwift- 
aeis  of  the  water  becomes  fo  great,  that  it  is  no  Itmger 
poffible  for  them  to  rife,  but  they  are  driven  down  the 
precipice  and  perifh.  They  are  obfcived,  when  they 
draw  nigh  the  fall,  to  endeavour  with  all  their  might 
to  take  wing  and  leave  the  water  ;  but  they  cannot. 
In  the  months  of  September  and  0£lober  fuch  abun- 
dant quantities  of  dead  water-fowl  are  found  evety 
morning  below  the  fall,  on  the  fhore,  that  the  garrifon 
of  the  fort  for  a  long  time  live  chiefly  upon  them. 
Befides  the  fowl,  they  find  alfo  feveral  forts  of  dead 
fifh,  alfo  deer,  bears,  and  other  animals  which  have 
tried  to  crofs  the  water  above  the  f?.ll :  the  larger 
animals  are  generally  found  broken  to  pieces.  Jufl; 
below,  a  little  way  from  the  fall,  the  water  is  not  ra- 
pid, but  goes  all  in  circles,  and  whirls  hke  a  boiling 
pot ;  which  however  does  not  hinder  the  Indians  go- 
ing upon  it  in  fmall  canoes  a-fiHiing ;  but  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  lower,  the  other  fmaller  falls  begin.  When 
you  are  above  the  fall,  and  look  down,  your  head  be- 
gins to  turn  ;  even  fuch  as  luve  been  here  numberlefs 
times,  will  feldom  venture  to  look  down  j  without  at  the 
fame  time  keeping  fail  bold  of  fome  tree  with,  one 
band. 

It  was  formerly  thought  impoffible  for  any  body 
living  to  come  at  the  ifland'  that  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  fall  :  but  an  accident  that  happened  about 
years  ago  made  it  appear  otherwife.  Tiie  hiftory 
is  this  :  Two  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  went  out 
fcom  Niagara  fort  to  hunt  upo»  aa  iflaad  that  i$  in  the. 
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middle  of  the  river,  or  ftrait,  above  the  grtfat  fall^  an*  Niagara* 

which  there  ufed  to  be  abundance  of  deer.   They  took '  '   y  * 

fome  French  brandy  with  them  from  the  fort,  which 
they  tafted  feveral  times  as  they  were  going  over  the 
carrying-place ;  and  when  they  were  in  their  canoe, 
they  took  now  and  then  a  dram,  and  fo  went  along 
up  the  ftrait  towards  the  ifland  where  they  propofed 
to  hunt ;  but  gron'ing  fleepy,  they  laid  themfelves 
down  in  the  canoe,  which  getting  loofe  drove  back 
with  the  ftream,  farther  and  farther  do^vn,  till  it  came 
nigh  that  ifland  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fall.  Here 
one  of  them,  awakened  by  the  noife  of  the  fall,  cries 
out  to  the  other,  that  they  were  gone  :  Yet  they  tried 
if  poflible  to  fave  life.  This  ifland  was  nigheft,  and 
with  much  working  they  got  on  fliore  there.  At 
firlt  they  were  glad  ;  but  when  they  had  confidered 
every  thing,  they  thought  themfelvea  hardly  in  a  bet- 
ter ftate  than  if  they  had  gone  down  the  fall,  fined 
they  had  now  no  other  choice,  than  either  to  throw 
themfelves  down  the  fame,  or  perifla  with  hunger. 
But  hard  neceflity  put  them  on  invention.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  ifland  the  rock  is  perpendicular,  andt* 
no  water  is  running  there.  The  ifland  has  plenty  of 
wood ;  they  went  to  work  then,  and  made  a  ladder 
or  flrrouds  of  the  bark  of  the  lind-tree  (which  is  very 
tough  and  lirong)  fo  long  till  they  could  with  it  reach 
the  water  below  ;  one  end  of  this  bark- ladder  they 
tied  fafl:  to  a  great  tree  that  grew  at  the  fide  of  the 
rock  above  the  fall,  and  let  the  other  end  down  to  the 
water.  So  they  went  down  along  their  new-invented' 
ftairs,  and  when  they  came  to  the  bottom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fall  they  relied  a  little  ;  and  as  the  water 
next  below  the  fall  is  not  rapid,  as  before-mention- 
ed, they  threw  themfelves  out  into  it,  thinking  t(y 
fwim  on  fliore.  We  have  faid  before,  that  one  part 
of  the  fall  is  on  one  fide  of  tlie  ifland,  the  other  on^ 
the  other  fide.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  wafers  of  the 
two  catarads  running  agalntt  each  other,  turn  back, 
againft  the  rock  that  is  juft  under  the  ifland.  There- 
fore, hardly  had  the  Indians  begun  to  fwim,  before, 
the  waves  of  the  eddy  threw  them  down  v/iih  violence 
againft  the  rock  from  whence  they  came.  They 
tried  it  feveral  times,  but  at  laft  grew  weary ;  and  by 
being  often  thrown  againft  the  rock  they  were  much 
bruifed,  and  the  fliin  torn  off  their  bodies  in  many- 
places.  So  they  were  oblige:!  to  chmb  up  ftairs  again 
to  the  ifland,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  After  fome  ~ 
time  they  perceived  Indians  on  the  ftiore,  to  whom 
they  cried  out.  Thefe  faw  and  pitied  them,  but  gave 
them  httle  hope  or  help  :  yet  they  made  hafle  down 
to  the  fort,  and  tc^d  the  commandant  where  two  of 
their  brothers  were.  He  perfuaded  them  to  try  all 
poiTible  means  of  relieving  the  two  poor  Indians  j  and: 
it  was  done  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  water  that  runs  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  ifland  is 
fhallow,  efpecially  a  little  above  the  ifland  towards  the 
eaftern  fhore.  The  commandant  caufed  poles  to  be 
made  and  pointed  with  iron  ;  two  Indians  took  upon.- 
them  to  walk  to  this  ifland  by  the  help  of  thefe  poles^ 
to  fave  the  other  poor  creatures,  or  perifh  themfelves. 
They  took  leave  of  all  their  friends,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  death.  Each  had  two  fuch  poks  in  hisj 
hands,  to  fet  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftream,  to  keep 
them  fteady ;  and  in  this  manner  reached  the  ifland:  and* 
having  given  poles  to  the  two  goorBegross  there,  they 
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l)liagara.  all  returned  fafely  to  the  main  land.  Thefe  two  Indians 

^•""-v— ^  (who  in  the  abovementioned  manner  were  firft  Brought 
to  this  ifland)  were  nine  days  on  the  ifland,  and  almott 
ready  to  ftarve  to  death.  Now  fince  the  road  to  this 
ifland  has  been  found,  the  Indians  go  there  often  to 
kill  deer,  which  have  tried  to  cro^  the  river  above 
the  fall,  and  are  driven  upon  it  by  the  ftream.  On 
the  weft  lide  of  this  ifland  are  fome  fmall  iflands  or 
rocks,  of  no  confequencc.  The  eaft  fide  of  the  river  is 
almoft  perpendicular,  the  weft  fide  more  floplng.  _  In 
former  times,  a  part  of  the  rock  at  the  fall  which  is  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Ifland,  hung  over  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  water  which  fell  perpendicularly  from  it 
left  a  vacancy  below,  fo  that  people  could  go  under 
between  the  rock  and  the  water;  but  the  prominent 
part  fome  years  fince  broke  off  and  fell  down.  The 
breadth  of  the  fall,  as  It  runs  in  a  fcmicircle,  is  rec- 
koned to  be  about  300  feet.  The  ifland  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  fall,  and  from  it  the  water  on  each  fide 
is  almoft  the  fame  breadth  ;  the  breadth  of  the  ifland 

^  ~  at  its  lower  end  is  about  100  feet.    Below  the  fall, 

in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  are  great  plenty  of  eels, 
which  the  Indians  and  French  catch  with  their  hands 

I  X  without  any  other  means.  Every  day  when  the  fun 
fhines,  you  fee  here  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  two  in  the  afternoon,  below  the  fall,  and  under 
you,  where  you  ftand  at  the  fide  of  the  fall,  a  glo- 
rious  rainbow,  and  fometimes  two,  one  within  the 
other.  The  more  vapours,  the  brighter  and  clearer 
is  the  rainbow.  When  the  wind  carries  the  vapours 
from  that  place,  the  rainbow  is  gone,  but  appears 
again  as  foon  as  new  vapours  come.  From  the  fall 
to  the  landing  above  it,  where  the  canoes  from  Lake 
Erie  put  aftiore  (or  from  the  fall  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  carrying-place),  is  half  a  mile.  Lower  the  ca- 
noes dare  not  come,  left  they  ftiould  be  obliged  to 
try  the  fate  of  the  two  Indians,  and  perhaps  with 
lefs  fuccefs.  They  have  often  found  below  the  fall 
pieces  of  human  bodies,  perhaps  drunken  Indians, 
that  have  unhappily  come  down  to  the  fall.  The 
French  fay,  that  they  have  often  thrown  whole 
great  trees  into  the  water  above,  to  fee  them  tumble 
down  the  fall :  they  went  down  with  furprifing  fwift- 
nefs,  but  could  never  be  feen  afterwards  ;  whence  it 
was  thought  there  was  a  bottomlefs  deep  or  abyfsjuft 
under  the  fall.  The  rock  of  the  fall  confifts  of  a  grey 
limeftone. 

Having  mentioned  the  Six  Nations  which  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara,  we  fhall  here,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  faid  elfewhere  (fee  America,  n^  17.), 
fubjoin  a  few  particular's  relative  to  thofe  nations, 
which,  as  they  feem  not  to  be  well  underftood  even 
in  America,  are  probably  ftill  lefs  known  in  Europe. 
The  information  which  we  have  to  give  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  Mr 
Richard  M'Caufland  furgeon  to  the  8th  regiment  of 
foot,  who,  writing  from  the  beft  authority,  informs 
us,  that  each  nation  is  divided  into  three  tribes,  of 
which  the  principal  are  called  the  turtle-tribe,  the  wolf- 
tribe,  and  the  bear-tribe. 

Each  tribe  has  two,  three,  or  more  chiefs,  ctlled 
fachems  ;  and  this  diftinftion  is  always  hereditary  in 
the  family,  but  defcends  along  the  female  line  :  for 
inftxince,  if  a  chief  dies,  one  of  his  fifter's  fons,  or  one 
of  his  own  brothers,  will  be  appointed  to  fuccced 
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him.  Among  thefe  no  preference  Is  given  to  proxl*  Nlag^ira, 
mity  or  primogeniture ;  but  the  fachem,  during  his 
lifetime,  pitches  upon  one  whom  he  fuppofes  to  have 
more  abilities  than  the  reft ;  and  in  this  choice  he 
frequently,  though  not  always,  confults  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  tribe.  If  the  fucceflbr  happens  to  be 
a  child,  the  offices  of  the  poft  are  performed  by  fome 
of  his  friends  until  he  is  of  fufficient  age  to  ad  him- 
felf. 

Each  of  thefe  pofts  of  fachem  has  a  name  which 
is  peculiar  to  It,  and  which  never  changes,  as  it  is 
always  adopted  by  the  fucceffor  ;  nor  does  the  order 
of  precedency  of  each  of  thefe  names  or  titles  ever 
vary.  Neverthelefs,  any  fachem,  by  abilities  and  a£ti- 
vlty,  may  acquire  greater  power  and  influence  in  the 
nation  than  thofe  who  rank  before  him  in  point  of 
precedency  ;  but  this  Is  merely  temporary,  and  difea 
with  him. 

Each  tribe  has  one  or  two  chief  warriors ;  which 
dignity  is  alfo  hereditary,  and  has  a  peculiar  name 
attached  to  It. 

Thefe  are  the  only  titles  of  diftindtion  which  are 
fixed  and  permanent  in  the  nation ;  for  although  any 
Indian  may  by  fuperlor  talents,  either  as  a  counfel-, 
lor  or  as  a  warrior,  acquire  Influence  in  the  nation, 
yet  it  Is  not  In  his  power  to  tranfmlt  this  to  his  fa- 
mily. 

i'he  Indians  have  alfo  their  great  women  as  well 
as  their  great  men,  to  whofe  opinions  they  pay  great 
deference  ;  and  this  diftinftlon  Is  alfo  hereditary  in  fa- 
milies. They  do  not  fit  in  council  with  the  fachems, 
but  have  feparate  ones  of  their  own.— -When  war  is 
declared,  the  fachems  and  great  women  generally  give 
up  the  management  of  public  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  the  warriors.  It  may  however  fo  happen,  that  a 
fachem  may  at  the  fame  time  be  alfo  a  chief  warrior. 

Fricndflilps  feem  to  have  been  Inftituted  with  a 
view  towards  ftrengthening  the  union  between  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  the  confederacy  ;  and  hence  friends 
are  called  the  finenvs  of  the  Six  Nations.  An  Indian 
has  therefore  generally  one  or  more  friends  in  each 
nation.  Befides  the  attachment  which  fubfifts  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  two  friends,  whenever  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  killed,  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
farvlvor  to  replace  hira,  by  prefenting  to  his  family 
either  a  fcalp,  a  prifoner,  or  a  belt  confifting  of  fome 
thoufands  of  wampum  ;  and  this  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  every  friend  of  the  deceafed. 

The  purpofe  and  foundation  of  war-parties,  therefore. 
Is  In  general  to  procure  a  prifoner  or  fcalp  to  replace 
the  friend  or  relation  of  the  Indian  who  is  the  head 
of  the  party.  An  Indian  who  wiflies  to  replace  a 
friend  or  relation  prefents  a  belt  to  his  acquaintance; 
and  as  many  as  choofe  to  follow  him  accept  this  belt, 
and  become  his  party.  After  this,  it  is  of  no  con- 
fcquence  whether  he  goes  on  the  expedition  or  re- 
mains at  home  (as  it  often  happens  that  he  is  a  child); 
he  is  ftill  confidered  as  the  head  of  the  party.  The 
belt  he  prefented  to  his  party  is  returned  fixed  to  the 
fcalp  or  prifoner,  and  paffes  along  with  them  to  the 
friends  of  the  perfon  he  replaces.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  a  war-party,  returning  with  more  fcalps  or  prl- 
foners  than  the  original  Intention  of  the  party  re- 
quired, will  often  give  one  of  thefe  fupernuinerary 
fcalps  or  prifgners  to  another  war-party  whom  they 
4  meet 
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Nicxa  me^  gomg  out;  upon  which  this  party,  having  ful- 
.  il  .  -filled  the  purpofe  of  their  expedition,  will  fometimes 
.  return  without  going  to  wat. 

NlCiEA,  (anc.  geog,),  the  metropolis  Bithy- 
nia  ;  fituated  on  the  lake  Afcanius,  in  a  large  and  fer- 
tile plain  ;  in  compafs  i6  ftadia  :  firft  built  by  Anti- 
gonus,  the  fon  of  Philip,  and  thence  called  Antigo- 
nea  ;  afterwa:rd8  completed  by  Lyfimachus,  who  call- 
ed kNicM,  after  his  confort  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
pater.  According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  originally  a 
colony  of  the  Bottisei,  a  people  of  Thrace,  and  called 
Ancore;  and  afterwards  called  Mr^a.  Now  MVe  in 
Sit  Nice.  £^^^^  tl^e  Lefs*.  Fartidua  for  the  firft  general  coun- 
cil.— A  fecond  Nictna,  (Diodorus  Sicohis),  of  Cor- 
fica. — A  third,  of  the  Hither  India,  (Arrian)  ;  fi- 
tuated on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Hydafpest,  oppofite 
to  Buciphale,  on  the  eaft  fide. — A  fourth  Nicaa, 
a  town  of  Liguria,  at  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Paulon  near  its  mouth,  which 
rwns  between  the  Varus  and  Nicasa,  (Mela).  A 
colony  of  the  Maffihans,  (Stephanas)  ;  the  laft  town 
•of  Italy  to  the  weft.  Now  Ni%%a  or  Nice,  capital 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  on  the  Mediterranean. — 
A  fifth,  of  Lecris,  (Strabo)  ;  a  town  near  Thermo- 
pylae ;  one  of  the  keys  of  that  pafs.  It  flood  on  the 
Sinus  Maliacus. 

NICAISE  (Claude),  a  celebrated  antiquary  in  the 
J  7th  century.  Was  defcended  of  a  good  family  at  Di- 
jon, where  his  brother  was  prodtor-general  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts.  Being  inclined  to  the  church, 
he  became  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was  made  a  canon  in 
the  holy  chapel  at  Dijon  ;  but  devoted  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  ftudy  and  knowledge  of  antique  monuments. 
Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  of  Itarning  at  home, 
he  refigned  his  canonry,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
refided  many  years  ;  and  after  his  return  to  France, 
he  held  a  correfpondence  with  almoft  all  the  learned 
-men  in  Europe.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  of 
letters  who  had  fo  frequent  and  extenfive  a  commerce 
with  the  learned  men  of  his  time  as  the  Abbe  Ni- 
caife.  This  correfpondence  took  up  a  preat  part 
of  his  time,  and  hindered  him  ft-om  enriching  the 
with  any  large  works  ;  but  the  letters 
he  wrote  himfelf,  and  thofe  which  he  re- 
ceived from  others,  would  make  a  fine  and  curious 
Commerc'mm  Epijhlicum.  He  publifhed  a  Latin  dilTerta- 
lAonDeNummo  Pantheo;  An  Explication  of  an  Antique 
Monument  found  at  Guicnne,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aach  ; 
and  A  Difcourfe  upon  the  Form  and  Figure  of  the 
Syrens,  which  made  a  great  noife.  In  this  trad, 
following  the  opinion  of  Huet  bifhop  of .  Avranches, 
he  undertook  to  prove,  that  they  were  in  reality  birds, 
and  not  fifhes  or  fea-monfters.  He  tranflated  into 
French,  from  the  Italian,  a  piece  of  Bellori,  containing 
a  defcription  of  the  piftures  in  the  Vatican,  to  which 
he  added,  A  Dilfertation  upon  the  Schools  of  Athens 
and  ParnafTus,  two  of  Raphael's  pictures.  He  wrote 
alfo  a  fmall  traft  upon  the  ancient  mufic  ;  and  died 
while  he  was  labouring  to  prefent  the  public  with  the 
explanation  of  that  antique  Infcription,  Minerva  Ar- 
pa/ia,  which  was  found  in  the  village  ef  Vtlley,  where 
he  died  in  Oftober  1701,  aged  78. 

NICANDER  of  Colophon,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian, poet,  and  phyfician,  who  lived  about  the  1 60th 
Olympiad,  140  yeai's  before  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of 
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■  Altalus  king  of  Pergamus,  who  overcame  the  Crallo- 
Greeks.  He  lived  many  years  in  Etolia,  of  which 
country  he  wrote  a  hiftory.  He  wrote  alfo  many^ 
other  works,  of  which  only  two  are  now  remaining. 
The  one  is  intitled  Theriaca,  defcribing  in  vcrfe  the 
accidents  attending  wounds  made  by  venomous  beafts, 
with  the  proper  remedies  ;  the  other  bearing  the  title 
of  Alexipharmaca,  wherein  he  treats  poetically  of 
poifons  and  their  antidotes.  This  Nicander  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Nicander  of  Thyatira. 

NICANDRA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3Cth  order,  Contortx.  The  calyx  is  mono- 
phyllous  and  quadiipartite  :  the  corolla  is  monope- 
talous,  tubulated,  and  parted  into  10  lac'mia; :  the 
fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  which  is  grooved  longitudinally, 
and  contains  many  fmall  angular  feeds.  Of  this  there 
is  only  one  fpecies,  the  amara,  a  native  of  Guiana. 
The  leaves  and  ftalks  are  bitter,  and  ufed  by  the  na- 
tives as  an  emetic  and  purge. 

NICARAGUA,  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
in  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  weftern  extremi- 
ty hes  within  five  miles  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  full 
of  dreadful  catarafts,  and  falls  at  length  into  the 
North  Sea. 

Nicaragua,  a  maritime  province  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  North  fea,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by 
Cofta  Rica,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  South  fea; 
being  400  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  120 
in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
fruitful  and  agreeable  provinces  in  Mexico,  and  is  well 
watered  with  lakes  and  rivers.  The  air  is  wholefome 
and  temperate  ;  and  the  country  produces  plenty  of 
fugar,  cochineal,  and  fine  chocolate.  One  of  the  lakes 
is  200  miles  in  circumference,  has  an  ifland  in  the 
middle,  and,  as  fome  fay,  has  a  tide.  Leon  de  Nica- 
ragua is  the  capital  town. 

NIC  ARIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  between 
Samos  and  Tine,  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  A 
chain  of  high  mountains  runs  through  the  middle,  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  fupplies  the  country  with  fprings. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  of  the  Greek 
communion  ;  however,  they  have  a  little  wheat,  and 
a  good  deal  of  barley,  figs,  honey,  and  wax. 

NICASTRO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  thfe 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria  ; 
16  miles 'fouth  of  Cofenza.  E.  Long.  15.  59.  N. 
Lat.  39.  15. 

NiCE,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  confiderable 
town  on  the  confines  of  France  and  Italy,  and  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  ftrong  citadel, 
a  bifliop's  fee,  and  a  fenate,  which  is  a  kind  of  a  de- 
mocracy. It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  by  the 
French,  and  laft  of  all  in  1744,  but  rellored  af^ 
ter  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is  very  agree- 
ably fituated,  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Var.  83  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Turin,  and  83  eaft  of  Aix. 
E.  Long.  6,  22.  N.  Lat.  43.  42. 

Nice,  a  county  and  province  in  the  dominions  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  inhabitants  fupply  Genoa 
with  a  great  deal  of  timber  for  building  Ihips ;  and 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  linen-cloth,  paper,  oil,  wine, 
and  honey. — "  Although  the  county  of  Nice  be  on 
G  this 
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this  fide  of  the  mountains,  geographers  have  always  below  the  freezing  point,  and  that  only  for  two  days; 

confidered  it  as  a  proviuce  of  Italy,  fince  they  have  while  at  Geneva  it  fell  ten  :  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 

given  to  this  beautiful  part  of  Italy  the  river  Vard  winter  of  lyi^f  it  fell  only  two  degrees  ;  while  at  Ge- 

for  a  weftern  limit,  which  is  alfo  the  boundary  of  the  neva  it  fell  ic.  The  month  of  May  is  rarely  fo  fine  in 
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county,  and  flows  into  the  fea  at  a  league  diftance 
from  the  capital.  This  province  is  partly  covered 
by  the  maritime  Alps ;  and  is  bordered  on  the  eaft  by 
Piedmont,  and  the  ftates  of  Genoa ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Vard  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  Dauphiny.  Its  length  is  about  20 
leagues  of  the  country,  which  make  about  36  Eng- 
lifh  miles;  its  breadth  is  10  leagues  ;  and  its  popu- 
lation is  about  120,000  fouls. 

"  The  city  of  Nice  is  the  capital,  and  the  feat 
of  the  fenate,  the  bifhopric,  and  government.  It 
has  become,  within  thefe  few  years,  a  delightful  abode, 
by  the  number  of  ftrangers  who  aflemble  there  in  the 
winter,  either  to  re-eflablifh  their  health,  or  to  en- 
joy the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  where  an  unceafing  verdure  prefents  eternal 
fpring. 

*'  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  is  back- 
ed by  a  rock  entirely  infulated,  on  which  was  for- 
merly a  caftle,  much  efteemed  for  its  pofition  ;  but 
it  was  deftroyed  in  the  year  1706  by  Marechal  Ber- 
wick, the  garrifon  being  too  thin  to  defend  the  ex- 
tent of  the  works.  There  is  a  diflinftion  between 
the  old  and  the  new  town  ;  this  laft  is  regular,  the 
houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  are  wide.  Its 
pofition  is  by  the  fide  of  the  fea,  and  it  is  terminated, 
on  one  fide,  by  a  charming  terrace,  which  ferves  for 
a  promenade. 

*•  Any  perfon  may  live  peaceably  In  this  province, 
without  fear  of  being  troubled  on  points  of  faith, 
provided  he  conduft  iimfelf  with  decorum.  The 
town  has  three  fuburbs.  ift,  That  of  St  John,  which 
conduits  to  Cimier,  about  three  leagues  north  from 
Nice,  &c.  The  promenades  this  way  are  very  de- 
lightful, and  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  carriage.  2d,  That 
of  the  Poudriere.  3d,  That  of  the  Croix  de  Marbre, 
or  Marble  Crofs.  This  fuburb  is  new;  and  the  Eng- 
lish almoft  all  lodge  in  it,  being  very  near  the  town. 
The  houfes  ate  commodious,  facing  on  one  fide  the 
great  road  which  leads  to  France,  and  on  the  other 
a  fine  garden,  with  a  profpeft  of  the  fea.  All  the 
houfes  are  feparate  from  each  other:  the  company 
hire  them  for  the  feafon,  i.  e.  fr©m  OAober  till  May. 
Apartments  may  be  had  from  15  to  250  louis.  The 
proprietors  commonly  furnifh  linen,  plate,  &c.  There 
are  alfo  in  the  town  very  large  and  commodious 
houfes;  as  well  as  the  new  road,  which  is  opened  from 
the  town  to  the  port,  by  cutting  that  part  of  the 
rock  which  inclined  toward  the  fea.  The  fituatlon  is 
delightful,  and  warmeft  in  winter,  being  entirely  co- 
vered from  the  north  wind,  and  quite  open  to  the 
fouth. 

"  The  company  Ts  brilliant  at  Nice,  and  the 
amufements  of  the  carnival  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
f?ze  of  the  town,  as  lively  as  in  any  of  the  great  ones 
in  France.  There  is  always  an  Itahan  opera,  a  con- 
certj  and  mafked  ball,  alternately;^  and  the  company 
play  rather  high. 

"  It  is  impofiible  to  find  a  happier  climate  than 
Nice,  both  for  fummer  and  winter.  Reaumur's  ther- 
inometer,Jn  17 Si?  never  fell  more,  than  three  degrees 


May  is  rarely 

France  as  February  at  Nice.  The  fummer  is  not  fo  hot 
as  might  be  expefted.  The  thermometer  never  rifes  more 
than  24  degrees  above  temperate  in  the  fhade;  and  there 
is  always  an  agreeable  fca-breeze  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  fun-fet,  when  the  land-breeze  comes  on. 
There  are  three  chains  of  graduated  mountains,  the 
laft  of  which  confound  their  fummits  with  the  Alps  ; 
<ind  to  this  triple  rampart  is  owing  the  mild  tempera- 
ture fo  fenfibly  different  from  the  neighbouring  parts. 

**  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  as  rich  as  can 
be  defired.  There  are  alternately  rows  of  corn  and 
beans,  feparated  by  vines  attached  to  different  fruit- 
trees,  the  almond  and  the  fig ;  fo  that  the  earth  be- 
ing inceffantly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  trees, 
olive,  orange,  cedar,  pomegranate,  laurel,  and  myrtle, 
caufes  the  conftant  appearance  of  fpring,  and  forms 
a  fine  contraft  with  the  fummits  of  the  Alps,  in  the . 
back-ground,  covered  with  fnow." 

Nice,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia,  in  Natolia,  now 
called  Jfnick,  with  a  Greek  archbifliop's  fee.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  the  general  council  affembled  here  in  325, 
which  endeavoured  to^fupprefs  the  doftrines  of  Arius. 
It  was  formerly  a  large,  populous,  and  well-built  place, 
and  even  now  is  not  inconfiderablc.    See  Isnic. 

NicENE  Creed,  was  compofed  and  eftablifhed,  as  a 
proper  fummary  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  by  the  coun" 
cil  at  Nice  in  325,  againft  the  Arians. — It  is  alfo 
called  the  ConJlantlnopoUtan  creed,  becaufe  it  was  con- 
firmed, with  fome  few  alterations,  by  the  council  of 
Conftantinople  in  381.    See  Creed. 

NICEPHORUS  (Gregoras),  a  Greek  hiftorian, 
was  born  about  the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  and 
flourifhed  in  the  14th,  under  the  emperors  Androni^- 
cus,  John  Palaeologus,  and  John  Cantacuzenus.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  who 
made  him  librarian  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople, 
and  fent  him  ambaffador  to  the  prince  of  Servia.  He 
accompanied  this  emperor  in  his  misfortunes,  and  af- 
fifted  at  his  death  ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  where  he  feems  to 
have  been  well  received  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  by  his 
influence  over  the  Greeks,  that  church  was  prevailed 
on  to  rtfufe  entering  into  any  conference  with  the  le- 
gates of  pope  John  XXII.  But  in  the  difpute  which 
arofe  between  Barlaam  and  Palamos,  taking  the  part 
of  the  former,  he  maintained  it  zealoufly  in  the  coun- 
cil that  was  held  at  Conftantinople  in  135 1,  for  which 
he  was  caft  into  prifon,  and  continued  there  till  the  re- 
turn of  John  Palsologus,  who  releafed  him  ;  after 
which  he  held  a  difputation  with  Palarnos,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  that  emperor.  He  compiled  a  hiftory,  which 
in  II  books  contains  all  that  paffed  from  1204,  whea 
Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  French,  to  the  death 
of  Andronicus  Palseologus  the  younger,,  in  1341.— . 
The  beft  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  Louvre, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1702, 

NiCEPHORUs  (Califtus),  a  Greek  hiflorian,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  14th  century  under  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus Palaeologus  the  elder,  wrote  an  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  in  23  books  ;  i8  of  which  are  ftlU  extant,  conr 
taining  the  tranfadions  of  the  church  from  the  birth 
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Chrlfl:  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Phocas  in  6io. 
We  have  nothing  elfe  but  the  arguments  of  the  other 
five  books  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Herach'us  to  the  end  of  that  of  Leo  the 
philofopher,  who  died  In  the  year  911.  Nicephorus 
dedicated  his  hiftory  to  Andronicus  Palasologus  the 
elder.  It  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  John  Langius; 
and  has  gone  through  fcveral  editions,  the  beft  of  which 
is  that  of  Paris,  in  i6:jo. 

Nicephorus  (Blemmidas),  a  prieft  and  monk  of 
Mount  Athos,  fiourifhed  in  the  13th  century.  He 
rcfufed  the  patriarchate  of  Conftantinople,  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  Latin  church,  and  more  inclined  to 
peace  than  any  of  ih^  Greeks  of  his  time.  In  this 
fpirit  he  compofed  two  treatifes  concerning  The  Pro- 
cejfton  of  the  Holy  Ghoji :  one  addrelfed  to  James  patri- 
arch of  Bulgaria,  and  the  other  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dore Lafcaris.  In  both  thefe  he  refutes  thofe  who 
maintain,  that  one  cannot  fay  the  Holy  Ghoft  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thefe  two  trads 
are  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Allatius,  who  has 
alfo  given  us  a  letter  written  by  Blemmidas  on  his  ex- 
pelling from  the  church  of  her  convent  Marchefinos, 
miftrefs  of  the  emperor  John  Ducas.  There  are  feve- 
ral  other  pieces  of  our  author  in  the  Vatican  library. 

NICERON  (John  Francis),  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1613.  Having  finifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  with  a 
fuccefs  which  raifed  the  greateft  hopes  of  him,  he  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  the  Minims,  and  took  the  ha- 
bit in  1632  ;  whereupon,  as  is  ufual,  he  changed  the 
name  given  him  at  his  baptifm  for  that  of  Francis,  the 
name  of  his  paternal  uncle,  who  was  alfo  a  Minim,  or 
Franclfcan.  The  inclination  and  tafte  which  he  had 
for  mathematics  appeared  early.  He  began  to  apply 
himfelf  to  that  fcience  in  his  philofophical  ftudies,  and 
Jevoted  thereto  all  the  time  he  could  fpare  from  his 
other  employments,  after  he  had  completed  his  ftudies 
in  theology.  All  the  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
however,  did  not  equally  engage  his  attention  ;  he 
confined  himfelf  particularly  to  optics,  and  only  learn- 
ed of  the  reft  as  much  as  was  neceffary  for  rendering 
him  perfect  in  this.  There  remain  I'llll,  in  feveral 
houfes  wherein  he  dwelt,  efpecially  at  Paris,  fome  ex- 
cellent performances,  which  difcover  his  flcill  in  this 
way,  and  which  make  us  regret  that  a  longer  life  did 
not  fuffer  him  to  carry  it  to  that  perfeftion  which  he 
defired  ;  fince  one  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  he 
proceeded  fo  far  as  he  did,  in  the  midft  of  thofe  occupa- 
tions and  travels  by  which  he  was  forced  from  it,  during 
the  fhort  fpace  of  time  which  he  lived.  He  hath  himfelf 
obferved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Thaumaturgus  Opticus,  thnt 
he  went  twice  to  Rome;  and  that,  on  his  return  home, 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology,  He  was  after- 
wards chofen  to  accompany  father  Francis  dc  la  Noue, 
vicar-general  of  the  order,  in  his  vifitation  of  the  con- 
vents throughout  all  France.  But  the  eagernefs  of 
his  paffion  for  ftudy  put  him  upon  making  the  beft  of 
all  the  moments  he  had  10  fpare  for  books  }  and  that 
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wife  oeconomy  ^urnifhed  him  with  as  much  as  fatlsfied  Nlcerort. 
him.    Being  taken  fick  at  Aix  in  Provence,  he  died  — 'Z""" 
there  Sept.  22.  1646,  aged  33.    He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Des  Cartes.    A  lift  of  his  writings 
is  inferted  btlow  (a). 

NtCERON  (John  Peter),  fo  much  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  Memoirs  of  Men  illujlrious  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters^  was  born  at  Paris  March  11.  1685.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  faxnily,  who  were  in  very 
high  repute  about  1540.  He  ftudied  with  fuccefs  in 
the  Mazarine  college  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the 
college  Du  Pleffis.  In  a  ftiort  time,  refolvmg  to  for- 
fake  the  world,  he  confulted  one  of  his  uncles,  who 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Bernabite  Jefuits.  This  uncle 
examined  him  ;  and,  not  diffident  of  his  eleilion,  in- 
troduced him  as  a  probationer  to  that  fociety  at  Paris. 
He  was  received  there  in  1702,  took  the  habit  ia 
1703,  an4  made  his  vows  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  19. 

After  he  had  profeffed  himfelf,  he  was  fent  to  Mont- 
arges,  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  and  theo- 
logy ;  thence  he  went  to  Loches  in  Touraine  to  teach 
thofe  fciences.  He  received  the  priefthood  at  Poitiers  * 
in  1738.  As  he  was  not  arrived  at  the  age  to  affume 
this  order,  a  difpenlation,  which  his  uncommon  piety 
had  merited,  was  obtained  in  his  favour.  The  college 
of  Montarges  having  recalled  him,  he  was  their  pro- 
felTor  of  rhetoric  two  years,  and  of  philofophy  tour. 
In  fplte  of  all  thefe  avocations,  he  was  humanely 
attentive  to  every  call  and  work  of  charity,  and 
to  the  inftruftion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  many  of 
whom  heard  him  deliver  out  fit  rules  of  condudt  for 
them,  not  only  from  the  pulpits  of  moft  of  the  churches 
within  the  province,  but  even  from  thofe  of  Paris.— 
In  1716,  his  fuperiors  Invited  him  to  that  city,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  following,  with  the 
more  convenience,  thofe  ftudies  for  which  he  always 
had  exprcfled  the  greateft  incHnatlon.  He  not  only 
underftood  the  ancient  but  the  modern  languages ;  a 
circumftance  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  compofitiou 
of  thofe  works  which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  and 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  affidulty  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened,  after  a  (hort  iilnefs,  July  8. 
1738,  at  the  age  of  53.  His  works  are,  i.  Le grand 
Febrifuge;  or,  a  Dlffertation  to  prove,  that  common  wa- 
ter is  the  beft  remedy  in  fevers,  and  even  in  the  plague; 
tranflated  from  the  EngHfh  of  John  Hancock  mini- 
fter  of  St  Margaret's,  London,  in  1 2mo.  This  little 
treatife  made  its  appearance,  amongft  other  pieces  re- 
lating to  this  fubjed,  in  1720  ;  and  was  attended  with 
a  fuccefs  which  carried  it  through  three  editions ;  the 
laft  came  out  in  1730,  in  2  vols,  izmo,  intitled,  A 
Treatife  on  Common  IVater;  Paris,"  printed  by  Cavelier. 

2.  The  Voyages  of  John  Ouvington  to  Sural,  and  divers 
parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the 
revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  filk-worms ;  Paris  1725,  2  vols.  i2mo. 

3.  The  Converfion  of  England  to  Chriftianity,  compared 
with  its  pretended  Reformation,  a  work  tranflated  from 

G  2  the 


(a)  Thefc  are,  \%  U Interpretation- des  chijf res,  ou  reghs  pour  hien  entendre  expTvquer  facdement  toutes  fortes  des 
(hijfrei  Jimples^  Sec.  2.  La  perfpeillve  curieufe,  ou  magie  artlfcielte  des  effets  mervei/ieux  de  i'optiquefcatoprique,  lif  diop- 
trique.  This  is  only  an  cfi'ay  to  the  following  work :  3.  Thaumaturgus  opticus  ;  five,  Admiranda  opttces,  catopri- 
cesf      dioptrices,  pan  primal  &c,  -He-inteoded  to  add.  two  other  parts,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 
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th€  Engliih;  Paris  1729,  8vo,  4.  The  Katurai  Iftjlory 
of  the  Earthy  tranflated  from  the  Englifh  of  Mr  Wood- 
ward, by  Monf.  Noguos,  doctor  in  pliyfjc  ;  with  aw 
anfwer  to  the  objedlions  of  Dr  Carmerarius  ;  contain- 
ing alfo  feveral  letters  written  on  the  fame  fubjed,  and 
a  methodical  diftribution  of  fofiils,  tranflated  from  the 
Englifh  by  Niceron  ;  Paris  1735,  4to.  5.  Memoirs  of 
Men  illufirlous  in  the  Republic  of  Lettersy  with  a  critical 
account  of  their  works  ;  Paris,  i  2rao.  The  firft  vo- 
lume of  this  great  work  ap>pearcd  in  17^.7  ;  the  others 
were  given  to  the  public  in  fucceffion-,  as  far  as  the 
55 9th,  which  appeared  in  1738.  The  40th  volume  was 
pnblilhed  after  the  death  of  the  author,^  in  1739* 

NICETAS  (David),  a  Greek  hiftorian,  a  native,  as. 
fome  relate,  of  Paphlagonia,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  9th  century.  He  wrote  The  Life  of  St  Igna- 
tius.^ patriarch  of  Conftantinople,.  which  was  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Frederic  Mutlus,  bifliop  of  Termoli  : 
he  compofed  alfo  feveral  panegyrics  in  honour  of  the 
apoftles  and  other  faints,  which,  are  inferted  in  the  laft 
continuation  of  the  Bihliotheca  Patrum  by  Combefis. 

NicETAs  (furnamcd  Serron),  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Conftantinople,  cotemporary  with  Theo- 
phyla(ft  in  the  i  ith  century,  and  afterwards  bifliop  of 
Heraclca,  wrote  a  Catena  upon  the  look  of  Job,,  com- 
piled from  paflages  of  feveral  of  the  fathers,  which 
■was  printed  at  London  in  folio,  1637.  We  have  sl- 
fo,  by  the  fame  writer,  feveral  catena  upon  the  Pfalms 
and  Canticler,  Bafil  ijij'Z  ;  together  with  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

NicETAs  ( Arhominates),  a  Greek  hiftorian  of 
the  13th.  century,  called  Coniatesy  as  being  born  at 
Chone,  or  Colofl'us,  in  Phiygia.  He  was  employed 
in  feveral  confiderable  affairs  at  the  court  of  Conftanti- 
nople ;  and  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1204,  he  withdrew,  with  a  young  girl  taken  from 
the  enemy,  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  married  his 
captive,  and  died  in  1206.  He  wrote  a  Hiftory,  or 
Annals,  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  in  the 
year  1 1 18,  to  that  of  Badouin  in  1205  ;  of  which  work 
we  have  a  Latin  tranflation  by  Jerome  Wolfius,  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1557  ;  and  it  has  been  inferted  in  the  body 
of  the  Byzantine  Hiftorians,  printed  in  France  at  the 
Louvre, 

NICHE,  in  archlte6lure,  a  hollow  funk  into  a  wall, 
for  the  commodious  and  agreeable  placing  of  a  ftatue. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  nechia,  "  fca-fliell  "y" 
in  regard  the  ftatue  is  here  inclofed  in  a  fhell,  or  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  fliell  wherewith  the  tops  of 
fome  of  them  are  adorned. 

NICHOLS  (William),  fon  of  John  Nichols  of 
Donington,  in  Bucks,  was  born  in  1.664.  what 
fchool  he  was  educated  we  have  not  been  informed  ; 
but  in  1679  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalene 
Hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Wad- 
liam  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
Nov,  2'].  1683. — In  Oftober  1684,  he  was  admitted 
probationer-fellow  of  Merton  College.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1688  he  took  his  mafter's  degree  ;  and 
and  about  the  fame  time  being  admitted  into  orders,  he 
became  chaplain  to  Ralph  earl  of  Montague,  and  was 
in  September  ^791  preferred  to  the  redtory  of  Selfey; 
near  Chichefter,  ik  Suffex.  He  was  admitted  B.  D. 
July  2.  1692  ;  and  D.  D.  Nov.  29.  1695.  Though 
his  timg  was  wholly  devoted  to  piety  and  Hudy,  and 
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though  he  puUifhsd,  in  Latin  and  in  Engliflii  no  NiihnHn- 
fewer  than  1 9  works  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  and  v"""*' 
the  doiSlrines  and  worfhip  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  was  fa  totally  overlooked/  even  by  thofe  who  pro- 
fefled  to  be  patrons  of  orthodoxy,  that  towards  the 
clofe  ef  his  life  we  find  him  complaining  to  Robert 
enrl  of  Oxford,  that  he  was  forced  on  the  drudgery 
of  being  editor  of  Mr  Seldon's  books  for  a  little 
money  to  buy  other  books,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on: 
his  liturgical  labours.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  17 12.  Of  his  numerous  publications,,  thofe 
which  are  moA  generally  knovfn  arc,  Conference  nvlih 
a  Theijl^  in  five  parts,  and  A  Comment  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Admint/lration  of  the  Sacraments,  Sec. 
Ayolume  ef  letters  in.Latin  between  him  and  Jobloii'? 
.flii,  Oftervald,  and  Wetftein,  &c.  was  prefented,  Oc- 
tober 28;  1 7  12,  by  his  widow  to  the  archbiftio.p^  of 
Canterbury ;  and  they  are  now  preferved  among  the 
valuable  MSS.  at  Lambeth,,  n»  676* 

NICHOLLS  (Dr  Frank),  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1699.  -^^^  father  was.  a  barrifter  at  law  ;, 
and  both  his  parents  were  of  good  families  in  Corn- 
wall. After  receiving  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  a  private  fchool  in  the  country,  where  his- 
docility  and  fwcetnefs  of  temper  endeared  him  equally 
to  his  mafter  and  his  fchool- fellows,  Frank  was  in  a 
few  years  removed  to  Weftminfter,  and  from  thence; 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  (or 
fojoumer)  of  Exeter  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr 
John  Haviland,  on  March  4th  17,14.  There  he  ap* 
plied  himfelf  diligently  to  all  the  ufual  academical 
lludies,  but  particularly  to  natural  philofophy  and  po- 
lite literature,  of  which  the  fruits  wei-e  moft  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  fubfequent  leftures  on  phyfiology.  Af- 
ter reading  a  few  books  on  anatomy,  in  order  to  per- 
feft  himfelf  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  animal  parts  : 
then  adopted,  he  engaged  in  difle<9;ions,  and  then  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  perfeftly  free  and 
unbiafled  by  the  opinions  of  others. 

On  his  being  chofen  reader  of  anatomy  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  he  employed  his  utmoft  attention  to  elevate 
and  illttftrate  a  fcience  which  had  there  been  long  de- 
prefled  and  neglcfted  ;  and  by  quitting  the  beaten 
track  of  former  lefturers,  and  minutely  inveftigating 
the  texture  of  every  bowel,  the  nature  and  order  o£ 
every  veflel,  &c.  he  gained  a  high  and  a  juft  reputa- 
tion. He  did  not  then  rcfide  at  Oxford  ;  but,  when- 
he  had  finiflied  his  leftures,  ufed  to  repair  to  London, 
the  place  of  his  abode,  where  he  had  determined  to, 
fettle.  He  had  once  an  intention  of  fixing  in  Corn- 
wall, and  for  a  fliort  time  pradtifed  there  with  great 
reputation  ;  but  being  foon  tired  of  the  fatigues  at- 
tendant on  that  profelfion  in  the  country,  he  returned 
to  London,  bringing  back  with  him  a  great  infight, 
acquired  by  diligent  obfervation,  into  the  nature  ot  the 
miliary  fever,  which  was  attended  with  the  moft.  fa- 
lutary  effefts  in  his  fubfequent  practice  at  London. 

About  this  time  he  refolved.  to  vifit  the  continent,, 
partly  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  men,, 
manners,  and  languages  ;  but  chiefly  to  acquaint  him- 
felf with  the  opinions  of  foreign  naturalifts  on  his  fa- 
vourite ftudy.  At  Paris,  by  converfing  freely  with 
the  learned,  he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  their  no-  , 
tice  and  efteem.  Winflaw's  was  the  only  good  fyftem 
of  phyfiology  at  that  time  known  in  France,  and  Mor» 
6  gagni's 
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shollr,  j^agnl'a  and  Santorini'a  of  Venice  in  Italy,  which  DrNi- 
choUs  likewife  foon  after  vifited.  On  his  return  to  Kng- 
land,  he  repeated  his  phyliological  lectures  ii>  London, 
which  \yere  much,  frequented,  not  only  by  iludents 
fronn  both  the  univerfities,  but  alfo  by  many  furgeons, 
apothecaries,  and  others.  Soon  after,  his  new  and 
fuccefoful  treatment  of  the  miliary  fever,  then  very 
prevalent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  added 
much  to  his  reputation.  In  1725,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  he  gave  his  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  nneurifms,  in  which  he  diffented  from  Dr  Freind  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Phyfic 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1728,  he  was  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,,  to  which  he  afterwards 
communicated  the  defcription  of  an  uncommon  difor- 
(Jer  (publifhed  in  the  TranCaAions),  viz.  a  polypus, 
lefembling  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  vein  (for  which 
Tulpius  has  ftrangply  miftaken  it),  coughed  up  by  an 
aflhmatic  perfon.  He  alfo  made  obfervations  (in  the 
fame  volume  of  the  TranfaAions)  on  a  trcatife,  by  M. 
Helvetius  of  Paris,  on  the  Lungs.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1729,  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of 
phyfic  at  Oxford.  At  his  return  to,  London,  he 
underwent  an  examination  by  the  prefident  and  een- 
fors  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  previous  to  his  being 
admitted  a  candidate,  which  every  praftitioner  muft  be 
a  year  before  he  can  apply  to  he  chofen  a  fellow.  Dr 
NichoUs  was  chofea  into  the  college  on  June  26. 
1732  ;  and  two  years  after,  being  chofen  Gulftonian 
reader  of  Pathology,  he  made  the  ftrufture  of  the 
heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  fubjeft  of 
his  leftures.  In  1736,  at  the  requeft  of  the  prefident, 
he  again  read  the  Galftonian  le£lure  ;  taking  for  his 
fubjed  thofe  parts  of  the  human  body  which  ferve  for 
the  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  urine  ;  and  the 
eaufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure,  of  the  difeafes  occalioned 
by  the  ftone.  In  1739,  he  delivered  the  an^iverfary 
Harveian  oration.  In  1743,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
youngefl  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Mead,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom  died  young. 
Two  fons  and  a  daughter  furvived  him.  In  1748,  Dr 
Nicholls  undertook  the  office  of  chirurgical  lefturer, 
beginning  with  a  learned  and  elegant  differtation  on 
the  ^nlma  Medica.  About  this  time,  on  the  death  of 
Dr  John  Cuningham,  one  of  the  elefts  of  the  college, 
Dr  Abraham  Hall  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  our  author,  who  was  his  fenior,  without 
any  apparent  reafon.  With  a  juft  refentment,  he  im- 
mediately refigned  the  office  of  chirurgical  lefturcr, 
and  never  afterwards  attended  the  meetings  of  the  fel- 
lows, except  when  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  importance 
was  in  agitation. 

In  1751,  he  took  fome  revenge  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  intitled  **  The  Petition  of  the  Unborn  Babes 
to  the  Cenfors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of 
London  f"  in  which  Dr  Nefbit  [Pocus),  Dr  Maule 
{Maulus),  Dr  Barrowby  (Barebone),  principally,  and 
Sir  William  Brown,  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  and  the  Scots 
incidentally,  are  the  objefts  of  his  fatire. 

In  1753,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart, 
in  his  94th  year,  Dr  Nicholls  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed him  as  one  of  the  king's  phyficians,  and  held  that 
office  till  the  death  of  his  royal  mailer  in  1760,  when 
tbia  moft  flcilful  phyfigian  was  fuperfeded  with  forae- 
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thing  like  the  offer  of  a  penfion,  which  he  rejef^ed  NichclW 
with  difdain.  ' 

The  caufess  &c.  of  the  uncommon  diforder  of  which  -  ,  ^  '  v 
the  late  king  died,  viz,  a  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  our  author  explained  in  a  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
wtiich  was  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions 
vol.  1. 

In  (772,  to  a  fecond  edition  of  his  treatife  De 
j^nima  Medica^  he  added  a  diflertation  De  motu  cordis 
et fangu'm'u  in  homine  nato  et  non  nato,  infcribed  to  his 
learned  friend  and  coadjutor  the  late  Dr  Lawrence. 

Tired  at  length  of  London,  and  alfo  defiroua  of 
fuperintending  the  education  of  his  fon,  he  removed' 
to  Oxford,  where  he  had  fpent  moft  agreeably  fome 
years  in  his  youth.  But  when  the  ftudy  of  the  law 
recalled  Mr  Nicholls  to  London,  he  took  a  houfe  at 
Epfom,  where  he  paffcd  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
literary  retirement,  not  inattentive  to  natural  philofo- 
phy,  efpeciaUy  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  the  itcit 
provement  of  barren  foils,  and  contemplating  alfo  with 
admiration  the  internal  nature  of  plants,  as  taught  by 
Linnasus. 

His  conftitutioa  never  was  robuft.  In  his  youth, 
at  Oxford,  he  was  with  difficulty  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  fever  b]^<!he  flcill  of  Doilors  Frampton  and 
Frewen  ;  and  afterwards  at  London  he  had  frequently 
been  afflifted  with  a  catarrh,  and  an  inveterate  afth- 
matic  cough,  which,  returning  with  great  violence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  deprived  the  world 
of  this  valuable  man  on  January  7th,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age. 

Dr  Lawrence,  formerly  prefident  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  who  gratefully  afcribed  all  his  phyfiologi- 
cal  and  medical  knowledge  to  his  precepts,  and  who, 
while  he  lived,  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  revered 
him  as  a  parent,  two  years  after  printed,  and  gave  to^ 
his  friends,  a  few  copies  of  an  elegant  Latin  Life  of 
Dr  Nicholls  (with  his  head  prefixed,  a  ftriking  like- 
nefs,  engraved  by  HaJl  from  a  model  of  Goflet,  1779); 
from  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  the  above  particulars  are  chiefly  ex- 
trafted. 

NICIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  flour ifli- 
ed  about  322  years  before  the  Chriftian  era ;  and  was- 
univerfally  extolled  for  the  great  variety  and  noble 
choice  of  his  fubjefts,  the  force  and  relievo  of  his  fi- 
gures, liis  fltill  in  the  diftribution  of  the  lights  and 
fhadows,  and  his  dexterity  in  reprefenting  all  forts  of 
four-footed  animals,  beyond  any  mafter  of  his  time. 
His  moft  celebrated  piece  was  that  of  Tartarus  or  Hell, 
as  it  is  defcribed  by  Homer,. for  which  king  Ptolemy- 
ihz  fon  of  Lagus  offered  him  60  talents,  or  11,250!. 
which  he  refufed,  and  generoufly  prefented  it  to  his 
own  country.  He  was  much  efteemed  likewife  by 
all  his  cotemporaries  for  his  excellent  talent  in  fculp- 
ture. 

NICKEL,  in  chemiftry  and  mineralogy,  a  fub- 
ftance  claffed  among  the  femimetals,  though  feveral 
eminent  chemifts  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  compound ; 
and  Mr  Bergman,  who  has  roade  more  experiments 
upon  it  than  any  other  perfon,  conjedturcs  that  it  is- 
a  modification  of  iron. 

It  was  firft  obtained  from  an  ore  called  kupfer-nlcke/, 

fomctimes- 
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Uickel.  fonnettmas  grey  coloured,  but  often  of  a  reddifh-yel- 
— -V— ~J  low  ;  though  feveral  others  are  now  difcovered.  **  It 
had  its  name  (fays  Mr  Bergman),  and  probably  ftill 
retains  it,  from  this  circumftance,  that  though  it  has 
the  appearance  of  containing  copper,  not  the  fmalleft 
particle  of  that  metal  can  be  extraded  from  it,  even 
by  fire."  It  was  firft  mentioned  by  V.  Hiema,  in 
1694,  in  a  book  written  in  the  Swejirti  language, 
concerning  the  difcovery  of  ores  and  other  mineral 
fubftances.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Henckel  to  be  a  fpecies 
Qf  cobalt,  or  arfenic  alloyed  with  copper.  Cramer 
claffes  it  with  the  arfenical  or  cupreous  ores  ;  though 
both  they  and  all  other  chemifts  confefs  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extraft  one  particle  of  copper  ,  from  it. 
Mr  Cronftedt,  in  the  years  17  51  and  1754,  fhowed 
by  many  accurate  experiments  that  it  contained  a  new 

-  femimetal,  or  at  feaft  that  a  regulus  different  from  all 
others  was  Gbtainable  from  its  ore.  This  ore,  called 
kupfer-nkkel,  or  falfe  copper,  as  has  aheady  been  ob- 
ferved,  is  of  a  coppery  lead  colour,  and  almoft  always 
covered  with  a  greenifh-grey  efflorefcence.  <*  It  is 
(fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  very  common  at  Freyberg  in  Sax- 
ony, where  it  is  often  mixed  with  the  grey  ore  of  co- 
bait ;  but  itHLg  dirtinguiflied  from  it  by  its  red  colour," 
Mr  Bergman,  however,  complains  greatly  of  the  fcar- 
c'lty  of  this  mineral,  fo  that  he  could  hardly  procure 
a  quantity  fufficient  to  make  experiments  upon.  Four- 
croy  alfo  tells  us,  that  "  Mr  Sage,  having  treated 
this  ore  with  fal-ammoniac,  obtained  iron>  copper,  and 

-  cobalt,  and  thinks  that  it  is  compofed  of  thefe  three 
metallic  matters,  together  with  arfenic.  It  likewife 
contains  a  fmall  proportion  of  gold,  according  to  this 
chemift.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thefe  refults  do 
not  agree  with  thofe  of  Mr  Bergman  ;  he  is  faid  to 
have  operated  on  the  hupfer-n'ickcl  of  Biber,  in  HefTe, 
and  of  AUemont  in  Dauj^iny.  Mr  Bergman  himfelf, 
however,  informs  us,  that  he  undeitook  his  experi- 
ments exprefsly  with  a  view  to  difcover  whether  the 
theory  of  Mr  Sage  was  juft  ;  and  that  he  operated 

•moftly  on  feme  regulus  made  by  Mr  Cronftedt,  and 
found  in  the  Suahian  coUeftion. 

"  Cronftedt  (fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  affures  us,  that 
the  metallic  matter,  called  fpetfs  by  the  Germans, 
which  is  collefted  in  the  crucibles  ufed  in  the  mehing 
of  fmalt,  affords  nickel.  Mr  Monnet  thinks,  that  the 
fpeifs  of  the  manufaAure  of  Gengenback,  14  leagues 

■  from  Straft)urg,  is  true  nickel :  and  as  the  ore  of  co- 
bait  made  ufe  of  in  that  place  to  make  fmalt  is  very 
pure,  he  concludes,  that  nickel  is  neceffarily  a  pro- 
dud  of  cobalt  itfelf.  But  Mr  Beaume  hag  obtained 
nickel  from  almoft  all  the  ores  of  cobalt  by  means  of 
fiilphur  ;  it  therefore  feems,  that  the  ore  of  cobalt, 
which  is  wrought  at  Gengenback,  contains  nickel  not 
diftinguifhable  by  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  intimate 
union  of  thefe  two  metallic  matters." 

"  To  obtain  the  regulus  »^f  nickel  (fays  Mr  Berg- 

-man),  the  ore  muft  be  firft  fubjefted  to  roafting ;  du- 
ring which  a  quantity  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  greater 

-or  lefs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  is  expelled; 
fo  that  it  fometimes  lofes  above  half  its  weight,  but 
frequently  not  above  0.3.   This  ore,  though  long  and 

4;omplt;tely  calcined,  does  not  always  acquire  the  fame 
colour,  but  in  gCReral  becomes  greener  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  rich.  Sometimes  (efpeclally  if  fuff"ered  to 
lie  at  reft)  its  uppe-r  Airs^c?  is  covered  with  gr^een  vc- 
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gelations,  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  coral,  which  are  Ni<ke 
hard  and  fonorous.  A  double  or  triple  quantity  ©f 
black  flux  Is  to  be  added  to  the  roafted  powder,  and 
the  mixture  well  fufed  in  a  forge  in  an  open  crucible 
covered  with  common  fait,  in  the  ufual  method.  The 
veflel  being  broken,  a  metallic  globule  is  found  at  the 
bottom,  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  o.x,  0.2,  or 
at  the  moft  to  0.5  of  the  crude  ore.  The  regulus  thus 
obtained,  however,  is  far  from  being  pure;  for  although 
the  roafting  be  ever  fo  violent  and  long  continued,  yet 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  fulphur,  but  efpeclally  ar- 
fenic, ftill  remains  concealed,  exclufive  of  cobalt,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  iron  ;  which  laft  is  fo  generally 
prevalent,  as  to  make  the  regulus  magnetic  :  and  this 
variety  of  heterogeneous  matter  is  the  caufe  why  the 
regulus  varies  much,  not  only  in  rcfped  to  its  fradlure, 
the  poliftied  furface  of  which  is  either  fmooth  or  lameU 
lated,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  its  white  colour,  which  is 
more  or  lefs  yellow  or  red." 

He  has  not  been  able  to  determine  the  properties  of 
nickel  when  perfeAly  pure,  as  the  continual  prefence 
of  Iron  in  fome  refpe6l  obfcures  them  :  From  the  cal- 
culations which  he  makes,  however,  Mr  Bergman  con- 
cludes, that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  nickel  is  not  lefa 
than  9.000  at  the  leaft.  If  a  fmall  portion  of  gold 
enter  the  compofition,  the  greatnefs  of  the  weight 
might  thence  be  explained  ;  but  though  this  metal  is 
almoft  always  abfent,  yet  36  parts  of  it,  48  of  iron, 
and  one  of  copper,  were  formed  by  fufion  into  a  glo- 
bule, the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  was  8.8571,  but 
was  little  foluble  in  nitrous  acid  ;  yet  after  lying  about 
two  hours  in  the  acid,  the  gold  was  plainly  to  be  feen, 
and  with  volatile  alkali  the  menftruuui  yielded  nothing 
but  a  ferruginous  brown  precipitate,,  which  in  the  fire 
put  on  the  appearance  of  calcined  iron. 

The  folutions  of  nickel  in  all  the  acids  are  green. 
The  vitriolic  fcarcely  attacks  the  regulus  unlefs  by 
evaporation  to  drynefs.  The  nitrous  acid,  by  the 
afliftance  of  heat,  diffblves  both  the  calx  and  the  re- 
gulus ;  as  does  fikewife  the  marine  acid,  but  flowly, 
and  not  without  the  afliftance  of  heat.  Acid  of  arfe- 
nic  unites  with  the  calx  into  a  green  fallne  mafs  ;  but 
with  the  regulus  it  feparates  a  falirie  powder  difficult 
of  fufion.  Fluor  acid  diflblves  the  calx  with  difficulty, 
and  forms  cry  ftals  of  a  diluted  green  colour.  Acid  of  bo- 
rax fcarce  dlffolves  nickel  dircdly,  but  takes  it  up  by 
a  double  eledlve  attradion.  Vinegar  forms  with  the 
calx  Ipathofe  cryftals  of  an  Intenfe  green  colour,  which 
can  fcarce  be  decompofed  by  acid  of  tartar.  The 
faccharine  acid  converts  both  regulus  and  calx  into 
a  white  powder,  not  eafily  foluble  in  water.  Acid  of 
phofphorus  attrads  it  but  httle.  The  acid  of  ants, 
by  decodion  or  long  digeftion,  attacks  the  newly 
precipitated  calx  ;  for  the  folutioa  Is  green,  and  up. 
on  evaporation  yields  cryftals  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
hemifpherical,  formed  of  filaments  diverging  from  a 
centre,  and  pellucid.  They  are  not  foluble  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  fcarcely  in  water,  unlels  it  be  acidulated. 
Lemon-julce  feems  not  to  ad  at  all  upon  nicktl.  All 
the  acids  are  deeply  tinged  by  diflblving  nickel  ;  and 
this  property  belongs  to  the  firft  regulus  as  well  aa 
that  which  is  moft  highly  depurated.  Volatile  alkali 
diflblves  It,  and  the  folutlon  is  of  a  blue  colour : 
the  fixed  alkaU  diflblves  it  very  fparingly,  and  forms 
a  yellow  folutio^n. 

Nickel 
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ictel.  Nickel  becomes  the  more  difficult  of  fufion,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  purity,  fo  that  at  laft  it  requires  nearly 
as  f^reat  a  heat  for  this  purpofe  as  malleable  iron.  It  is 
eafily  melted  with  other  metals,  but  its  great  fc;>rcity 
has  prevented  this  matter  from  being  thoroughly  in- 
veftigated.  It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the 
impure  regulus  cannot  be  united  with  filver, which  muft 
be  attributed  to  the  cobalt  it  contains  ;  for  when  well 
freed  from  that  metal,  it  eafily  unites  in  e^ual  propor- 
tions with  filver,  and  that  without  any  remarkable  dimi- 
nution of  the  whitenefs  or  du6lility  of  the  latter.  This 
mixture,  fufed  with  borax,  tinges  it  of  an  hyacinthine 
colour.  Copper  unites  more  flowly  with  depurated 
rickel,  yielding  a  red  and  duftile  metallic  mafs,  whieh 
tinges  borax  of  areddifh  hyacinthine  colour.  It  pro- 
duces only  a  brittle  mafs  with  tin  ;  in  which  refpeft  it 
differs  from  cobalt.  It  could  not  be  amalgamated  with 
mercury  by  trituration.  ^ 

Nickel,  when  well  depurated,  does  not  eafily  part  with 
its  phlogifton,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  new  non^en- 
clature,  receive  an  acceflion  of  Carbonne  ;  for  it  only  af- 
fiimes  a  brown  colour,  and  that  with  great  difficulty  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  calcination  in  the  affay  furnace.  By 
means  of  nitre,  however,  it  is  more  completely  dephlo- 
gifticattd,  and  becomes  green.  The  metallic  calx, 
vitrified  with  borax,  produces  an  hyacinthine  tinge  ; 
•which  yet,  if  occafioned  by  a  regulus  not  well  depu- 
rated, vanifhes  pn  continuing  the  fire,  a  flight  blue 
tinge  being  produced  by  the  addition  of  nitre  ;  but 
a  calx  of  well  depurated  regulus  of  nickel  forms  a  per- 
manent colour.  The  calx  of  nickel  communicates  alfo 
an  hyacinthine  colour  to  microcofmic  fait  ;  which,  by 
long-continued  fufion  on  charcoal,  may  indeed  be 
weakened,  but  can  hardly  be  quite  difcharged.  On 
the  addition  of  nitre  it  changes  to  a  violet,  but  be- 
comes again  hyacinthine  on  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  microcofmic  fait.  If  the  calx  of  nickel  be  added 
to  faturation,  the  fufed  glafs  aflumes  a  blood-colour; 
but  on  being  fufed,  becomes  more  and  more  yellow. 

Under  the  articleCHEMisTRY,n°  i  3i6,andinthepre- 
fent  article,  we  have  obferved,  that  Mr  Bergman  conjec- 
tures nickel  to  be  only  a  mcdificatiop  of  iron.  He  exa- 
mir.es,  however,  with  gicat  care,  the  opinion  of  other  au- 
thors, who  fuppofe  it  to  be  compofcd  of  arfenic,  copper, 
cobalt,  and  iron,— "With  refpedt  to  arfenic  (fays  he)we 
may  very  fafely  exclude  it  from  the  number  ;  as  experi- 
ments fhow  that  it  may  be  entirely  expelled.  It  can- 
aot  be  doubted  but  that  copper  is  prefent  in  fome 
ores  of  nickel,  and  therefore  may  eafily  be  mixed  with 
the  regulus  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  entirely  with- 
out it.  It  is  true,  that  nickel  is  totally  foluble  in  vo- 
latile alkali,  and  that  this  folution  is  of  a  blue  colour  ,; 
but  if  this  argument  held  good,  there  would  be  no- 
thing found  here  but  copper  ;  in  which  cafe  very  dif- 
ferent phenomena  would  take  place  from  thofe  which 
are  produced  by  nickel.  The  blue  colour,  produced 
both  by  copper  and  nickel,  can  no  more  prove  their 
identity  than  the  yellow  colour  produced  both  by  gold 
and  iron,  when  dilTolv^ed  in  aqua  regia,  can. prove  the 
identity  of  thefe  two  metals.-  Nickel  and  copper  agree 
a!fo  in  this  property,  that  they  are  both  precipitated 
from  acids  and  from  volatile  alkali  by  iron  ;  but  a 
confideral  le  difference  appears  in  the  manner  in  .which 
this  precipitation  is  accom.plifiied.  When  a  polifhed 
piece  of  iion  is  put  into  a  fokition  of  nickel,  a  yellow 
pellicltf  of  the  ktter  will  by  degrees  adhere  to  it  j  but 
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this  foon  difappears  on  touching,  and  grows  black,  nn-  Nicke?. 
lefs  the  acid  be  well  faturated,  or  fufficiently  diluted 
with  water.  A  fimilar  precipitation  is  obferved  if  zinc 
be  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  iron;  but  in  folution  of  cop=-^ 
per  fo  much  diluted,  that  the  precipitation  on  iron  may- 
be nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  nickel,  zinc  is  immediate- 
ly covered  with  a  cruft  of  the  colour  of  mountaiH- 
brafs." 

An  invincible  argument  that  cobalt  is  no  eflentiat* 
ingredient  in  nickel  is,  that  a  folutioa  of  the  latter  m 
hepar  fulphuris  is  precipitated  by  the  fornier.  In  the. 
fame  way  nickel  tinging  borax,  or  the  microcofmic 
fait,  in  the  dry  way,  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition 
of  a  proper  quantity  of  copper  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  cebalt.  A  remarkable  ditFerence  likewife 
occurs  with  all  the  acids,  i.  Cobalt  tinges  all  thefe 
menftrua  of  a  red  colour,  yielding  cryflals  either  of  a  yel- 
low or  bluifh  red.  But  nickel  produces  folutions  and 
concretions  of  a  fine  green  :  it  fometimes  happens,  in- 
deed, that  the  red  folutions  yield  greenifh  cryfta^s;  but 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  nickel  in  fmall  proportisn 
mixed  with  the  cobalt.  2.  Cobalt  united  with  the  ma- 
rine acid  yields  fympathetic  ink,  but  depurated  nickel 
does  not.  3.  Cobalt,  diflblved  in  volatile  alkali,  affords 
a  red  folution,  but  nickel  diflblved  in  the  fame  alkali 
is  blue.  4.  Cobalt  does  not,  like  nickel,  feparate,  on- 
the  addition  of  arfenial  acid,  a  powder  difficult  of  fo- 
lution. Iron  therefore  only  remains;  and  indeed,  fay»  , 
Mr  Bergman,  there  are  many  and  weighty  reafons,  , 
which  induce  us  to  think  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and  man- 
ganefe,  arc  perhaps  to  be  confidered  in  no  other  light 
than  rriodifications  of  iron. 

I.  Unequal  portions  of  phlogifton,  united  to  the 
fame  iron,  or,  according  to  the  new  nomenclature,  iron 
containing  different  proportions  of  carbone,  changes 
its  qualities  in  a  remarkable  manner:  for  inftance,  how 
very  much  do  the  different  kinds  of  iron  and  fleel  differ  ? 
It  is  then  to  be  obferved,  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
manganefe,  whatever  operations  they  may  be  fubjeft- 
ed  to,  are  fo  far  from  being  deprived  of  iron,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  thereby  become  more  duftile,  mag- 
netic, and  refraclory.  Again,  the  various  colours  . 
which  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganefe  exhibit,  both  by 
folution  and  by  fire,  are,  alfo  exhibited  by  iron.  Co- 
balt and  manganefe  occafion  a  red  colour  in  acids,  and 
the  latter  in  glafs  ;  nickel  and  manganefe  occafion  aa  . 
hyacinthine  colour  when  fufed  with  borax  ;  a  green  is 
produced  in  acids  by  nickel,,  as  alfo  by  its  calx,  and 
by  manganefe  when  long  and  ilrongly  calcined ;  and 
it  often  leaves  behind  afcoria  of  the  fame  colour,  if  the 
reduftion  be  performed  with  a  faline  flux..  Laftly, 
Cobalt  occafions  a  blue  or  rather  violet  colour  in  glafi; 
and  the  fame  is  true  of  manganefe  diffolved. in  fixed,  . 
and  of  nickel  in  volatile,  alkali.  Iron,  exhibits  all  thefe 
varieties;  for  the  acids  form  with  this  metal  folutions  - 
of  a  green  colour  as  long  as  it  contains  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  phlogifton.;  but  in  proportion  to  the,  diminu- 
tion of  this  principle,  a  yellow,  red,  or  brownifh  redj 
colour  is/ produced.  It  tinges  glafs  in.  the  fame  man- 
ner, green,  yellow,  black,  or  red.  Expofed  to  the  fire 
for  many  hours  together  with  nitre,  blue,  greenifh 
blue,  or  greenifh  purple  flowers,  indeed  are  tranfmitted 
through  the  crucible  ;  but  ?.n  efHorefcence  of  the  fame 
kind  is  produced  by  nitre  alone,  which,  by  long  con- 
tinued fire,  penetrates  the  veffels,.  and  is  decomjirfad 
by  the  contad  of  the  burning  fuel,  the  alkaline  efflo-  ■ 

refcenea  - 
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refcencea  being  made  blue  by  the  manganefe,  which  Is 
always  prefent  in  the  circumjacent  aHies ;  and  thele 
verge  more  to  a  green  in  proportion  as  the  crocus  mar- 
tisis  more  copious;  befidesjiron  itfelf  is  often  fomidmix- 
ed  with  manganefe.  Hence  therefore  it  appears, that  the 
blue  flowers  which  are  expelled  from  nickel  by  means  of 
nitre  are  the  produce  of  manganefe,  as  thefe  impart  to 
glafs  nothing-  of  the  cobalt  colour  ;  befides,  in  the  mi- 


which  IS  called  Carnkobar,  we  have  indeed,  in  the  fe-  NicoL 
cond  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  fome  intereft- 
ing  information  refpeding  both  the  produce  and  na- 
tural hiftory  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  author  of  the  memoir  is  Mr  G.  Ha- 
milton, who,  in  his  account  of  this  ifland,  fays,  "  It 
is  low,  of  a  round  figure,  about  40  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  appears  at  a  diftance  as  if  entirely  cover- 


neial  kmgdom,we  find  the  nephritic  ftones,  and  many   ed  with  trees  :  however,  there  are  feveral  well-cleared 


others  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green  colours,  all  pro 
ceeding  from  iron  alone. 

The  ores  already  mentioned,  from  v/hich  nickel  has 
been  obtained,  are  as  follow  : 

I .  Mr  Rinman  alTerts,  that  it  has  been  found  native 
in  a  mine  of  cobalt  in  Heffe.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  of 
a  liver  colour  or  dark  red.  When  pulverifed,  and  roaft- 
ed.  under  a  muffle,  it  forms  green  excrefcences,  and 


and  delightful  fpots  upon  it.  The  foil  is  a  black  kind 
of  clay,  and  marfhy.  it  produces  in  great  abundance, 
and  with  little  care,  moll  of  the  tropical  fruits,  fuch 
as  pine -apples,  plantains,  papayas,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
areca-iiuts  ;  alfo  excellent  yams,  and  a  root  called 
cachu.  The  only  four-footed  animals  upon  the  ifland 
are,  hogs,  dogs,  large  rats,  and  an  animal  of  the  li- 
zard kind,  but  large,  called  by  the  natives  tolonqui ; 


fmokes;  but  its  frnoke  has  no  particular  fmell,  nor  can   thefe  frequently  carry  oiF  fowls  and  chickens.  The 


any  fuhlim.ate,  either  fulphureous  or  arfenical,  be  caught 
It  is  foluble  in  acids,  and  the  folution  is  green,  but  a 
polilhcd  iron  plate  difcovers  no  copper. 

2.  Aerated  nickel  is  found  in  form  of  aralx,  and  is 
commonly  mixed  with  the  calx  of  iron  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  has  the  name  of  n'lchel-ochre.  This  is  green,  and  is 
found  in  form  of  flowers  on  kupfer- niche! .  It  has  been 
'found  in  Sweden,  without  any  vifible  quantity  of  nickel 
in  its  oompofltion,  in  .clay  which  contained  much 
•iilver. 

3.  Knpfer-n'icld  iis  of  a  reddifli  yellow  bright  colour, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  its  texture  is  either 
oiniform,  granular,  or  fcaly.  It  is  bright  when  bro- 
ken, very  heavy,  and  generally  covered  with  a  green- 
ifli  efflorefcence.    By  calcination  it  lofes  much  of  its 


only  ki«d  of  poultry  are  hens,  and  thofe  not  in  great 
plenty.  There  are  abundance  of  fnakes  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  inhabitants  frequently  die  of 
their  bites.  The  timber  upon  the  ifland  is  of  many 
forts,  in  great  plenty,  and  fome  of  it  remarkably 
large,  affording  excellent  materials  for  building  or  re- 
pairing fhips. 

"  The  natives  are  low  in  ilature  but  very  well  made, 
and  furprilingly  aftive  and  ftrong  ;  they  are  copper- 
coloured,  and  their  features  have  a  call  of  the  Malay  ; 
quite  the  reverfe  of  elegant.  The  women  in  particu- 
lar are  extremely  ugly.  The  men  cut  their  hair  fliort, 
and  the  women  have  their  heads  fliaved  quite  bare, 
and  wear  no  covering  but  a  ftiort  petticoat,  made  of 
a  fort  of  rufh  or  dry  grafs,  which  reaches  half  way 


lulphur,  and  becomes  green,  forming  fungous  ramifi-  down  the  thigh.    This  grafs  is  not  interwoven,  but 

cations.  Mr  Rafpe  informed  M.  Magellan,  that  nickel  hangs  round  the  perfon  fomething  like  the  thatching 

was  found  mineralized  with  fulphurated  iron  and  cop-  of  a  houfe.    Such  of  them  as  have  received  prefents 

per  in  a  mine  near  Nelftone  in  Cornwall.    The  fine  of  cloth-petticoats  from  the  fliips,  commonly  tie 

grained  and  fcaly  kinds  are  found  in  loofe  cobalt  mines  them  round  immediately  under  the  arms.    The  men 

in  the  province  of  Helfingeland  in  Sweden,  where  they  wear  nothing  but  a  narrow  ftrip  of  cloth  about  the 

are  of  a  lighter  coloux  than  in  other  countries,  and  middle,  in  which  they  wrap  up  their  privities  fo  tight 

have  often  been  confounded  with  the  liver-coloured  that  there  hardly  is  any  appearance  of  them.    The  eara 

of  both  fexes  are  pierced  when  young ;  and  by 


marcafite. 

4.  Nickel  mineralized  v/ith  the  acid  of  vitriol  is  of 
a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  may  be  cxtrafted  from 
the  nickel-ochre,  or  green  efHorefcences  of  kupfer-nick- 
el  already  mentioned. 

To  the  properties  of  nickel  already  mentioned,  we 
may  add  that  of  its  being  conftantly  attrafted  by  the 
magnet,  and  that  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  it  contains  ;  for  the  more  it  is  purified 
from  this  metal,  the  more  magnetical  it  bcc»mes  ;  and 


fqueezing  into  the  holes  large  plugs  of  wood,  or  hang- 
ing heavy  weights  of  fliells,  they  contrive  to  render 
them  wide,  and  difagreeable  to  look  at.  They 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  good  humoured  and 
gay,  and  are  very  fond  of  fitting  at  table  with  Eu- 
ropeans, where  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  fet  be- 
fore them  ;  and  they  eat  moft  enormoufly.  They 
do  not  care  much  for  wine,  but  will  drink  bumpers 
of  arah  as  long  as  they  can  fee.  A  great  part  of  their 


even  acquires  what  iron  does  not,  viz,  the  properties   time  is  fpent  in  feafting  and  dancing.    When  a  feaft 


of  a  true  loadftone 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  the  name^  of  feveral  iflands 
in  Afia,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Ben- 
gal. The  largtfl  of  thefe  iflands  is  about  40  miles 
long  arJ.  15  broad,  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be 


is  held  at  any  village,  every  one  that  choofes  goes 
uninvited,  for  they  are  utter  ftrangers  to  ceremony. 
At  thofe  feafts  they  cat  immenfe  quantities  of  pork, 
which  13  their  favourite  food.    Their  hogs  are  re- 
markably fat,  being  fed  upon  the  cocoa-nut  kernel 
a  harmlefs  fort  of  people,  ready  to  fupply  the  fhips  that  and  fea-water  ;  indeed  all  their  domeftic  animals,  fowls. 
Hop  there  with  provifions.    The  fouth  end  of  the   dogs,  &c.  are  fed  upon  the  fame.    They  have  hke- 
great  Nicobar  is  by  Captain  Ritchie  placed  in  eafl;  longi-   wife  plenty  of  fmall  fea-fifli,  which  they  ftrike  very  dex 


tude  94°  23'  30"  ;  and  we  colledi  from  Mr  Ranncl's 
Memoir,  that  it  is  within  the  12th  degree  of  north  la- 
titude. 

Of  thefe  iflands  very  little  that  can  be  depended 
upon  is  known  in  Europe.    Of  the  northernmoft, 
242. 


teroufly  with  lances,  wading  into  the  fea  about  knee 
.deep.  They  are  fure  of  killing  a  very  fmall  fifli  at 
10  or  12  yards  diftance.  They  eat  the  pork  ahnoft 
raw,  giving  it  only  a  hafty  grill  over  a  quick  fire. 
They  roaft  a  fowl,  by  running  a  piece  of  wood  thro' 

it. 
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■c(.)nr.  I'tj  w^Y  o(  fpit,^  and  holding  it  over  a  bri/k  fire 
until  the  feathers  are  burnt  off,  when  it  is  ready  for 
eating,  in  their  tafte.  They  never  drink  water ; 
only  cocoa-nut  milk  and  a  liquor  called /oura,  which 
oozes  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  after  cutting  off  thd 
young  fprouts  or  flowers.  This  thej'  fufier  to  fer- 
ment before  it  is  ufed,  and  then  it  is  intoxicating;  to 
which  quality  they  add  much  by  their  method  of 
drinking  It,  by  fucking  it  flowly  through  a  fmall 
llraw.  After  eating,  the  young  men  and  women,  who 
are  fancifully  drcffed  with  leaves,  go  to  dancing,  and 
the  old  people  furround  them  fmoking  tobacco  and 
drinking  ^^/r^2■.  The  dancers,  while  performin2;,  fmg 
fome  of  their  tunes,  which  are  far  from  wanting  har- 
mony, and  to  which  they  keep  exaft  time.  Of  mufical 
inftruments  they  have  only  one  kind,  and  that  the 
fimplell.  It  is  a  hollow  bamboo  about  2I  feet  long 
and  three  inches  in  diameter,  along  the  outfide  of 
which  there  is  ftretched  from  end  co  end  a  fingle 
ft  ring  made  of  the  threads  of  a  fpht  cane,  and  the 
place  under  the  ftrlng  is  hollowed  a  little  to  prevent 
it  from,  touching.  This  inftrument  is  played  upon  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  guitar.  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing but  few  notes ;  the  performer  however  makes 
it  fpcak  harmonioufly,  and  generally  accompanies  it 
with  the  voice. 

"  Their  houfes  are  generally  hulit  upon  the  beach  in 
villages  of  1 5  or  20  houfes  each  ;  and  each  houfe 
contains  a  family  of  20  perfons  and  upwards.  Thefe 
halijtations  are  ralfed  upon  wooden  pillars  about  10 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  they  are  round,  and,  having 
DO  windows,  are  like  bee-hives,  covered  with  thatch. 
The  entry  is  through  a  trap-door  below,  where  the 
family  mount  by  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  at  night. 
This  manner  of  building  is  intended  to  fecure  the 
houfes  from  being  infefted  with  fnakes  and  rats ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  the  pillars  are  bound  round  with  a 
fmooth  kind  of  leaf,  which  prevents  animals  from  be- 
ing able  to  mount  ;  beGdes  which,  each  pillar  has  a 
broad  round  flat  piece  of  wood  near  the  top  of  it, 
the  projefting  of  which  efieftually  prevents  the  fur- 
ther progrefs  of  fuch  vermin  as  may  have  palled  the 
leaf.  The  flooring  is  made  with  thin  ftrips  of  bam- 
boos, laid  at  fuch  diilances  from  one  another  as  to 
leave  free  admiflion  for  light  and  air  ;  and  the  infide 
is  neatly  finifhed  and  decorated  with  filhing  lances, 
nets,  &c. 

"  The  art  of  making  cloth  of  any  kind  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  ;  what  they 
have  is  got  from  the  fhips  that  come  to  trade  ia  co- 
coa nuts. 

"  They  purchafe  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cloth  than 
is  confumed  upon  their  own  ifland.  This  is  intended 
for  the  Choury  market.  Chouiy  is  a  fmall  ifland  to 
the  fouthward  of  theirs,  to  which  a  large  fleet  of  their 
boats  fails  every  year  about  the  month  of  November, 
to  exchange  cloth  for  canoes  ;  for  ihey  cannot  make 
thefe  themfelves.  This  voyage  they  perform  by  the 
help  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  for  they  know  nothing  of 
the  compafs. 

"  In  their  difpofition  there  are  two  remarkable  qua- 
lities. One  is  their  entire  negleft  of  compliment  and 
ceremony  ;  and  the  other,  their  averfion  to  difhonefty. 
A  Carnicobarian  travelling  to  a  diftant  village,  upon 
bufinefs  or  amufement,  paflea  through  many  towns  in 
VoL.Xni.  Part  i. 
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his  way  without  fpeaking  to  any  one  ;  if  he  is  hungry  NIcobar. 
or  tired,  he  goes  into  the  nearefl;  houfe,  and  helps  ~\r*~" 
himfclf  to  what  he  wants,  and  fits  till  he  is  refted, 
without  taking  the  fmalleft  notice  of  any  of  the  fa- 
mily unlefa  he  has  bufinefs  or  news  to  communicate. 
T  heft  or  robbery  is  fo  very  rare  amongfl:  them,  that 
a  man  going  out  of  his  houfe  never  takes  away  his 
ladder  or  fliuts  his  door,  but  leaves  it  open  for  any 
body  to  enter  that  pleafes>  without  the  leafl  appre- 
henfion  of  having  any  thing  fliolen  from  hl;n. 

"Their  intercourfe  with  fl:rangers  is  fo  frequent,  that 
they  have  acquired  in  general  the  barbarous  Portu- 
guefe  fo  common  over  India  ;  their  own  language  has 
a  found  quite  different  from  moft  others,  their  word3 
being  pronounced  with  a  kind  of  flop,  or  catch  in 
the  throat,  at  every  fyllable. 

"  They  have  no  notion  of  a  God,  but  they  believe^ 
firmly  in  the  devil,  and  worfliip  him  from  fear.  In 
every  village  there  is  a  high  pole  erefted  with  long 
firings  of  ground-rattans  hanging  from  it,  which,  it 
is  faid,  has  the  virtue  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance.  When 
they  fee  any  flgns  of  an  approaching  ftorm,  they 
imagine  that  the  devil  intends  them  a  vifit,  upon  which 
many  fuperllitious  ceremonies  are  performed.  The 
pe®ple  of  every  village  march  round  their  own  bGun* 
daries,  and  fix  up  at  different  diflances  fmall  flicks 
fplit  at  the  top,  into  which  fpllt  they  put  a  piece  of 
cocoa-nut,  a  wifp  of  tobacco,  and  the  leaf  of  a  cer- 
tain plant  :  whethef  this  is  meant  as  a  peace  offering 
to  the  devil,  or  a  fcarecrow  to  frighten  him  away, 
does  not  appear. 

"  When  a  man  dies,  all  his  live  ftock,  cloth,  hatchets, 
fifliing-Iances,  and  in  fliort  every  moveable  thing  he 
poffeffed,  is  buried  with  him,  and  his  dtath  is  mourn* 
ed  by  the  whole  village.  In  one  view  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent cuftom,  feeing  it  prevents  all  difputes  about 
the  property  of  the  deceafed  amongft  his  relations. 
His  wife  muft  conform  to  cufliom  by  having  a  joint 
cut  off  from  one  of  her  fingers  ;  and  if  fhe  refufes 
this,  fhe  mufl  fubmit  to  have  a  deep  notch  cut  in  one 
of  the  pillars  of  her  houfe. 

*'  I  was  once  prefent  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  w-oman. 
When  we  went  into  the  houfe  which  had  belonged 
to  the  deceafed,  we  found  it  full  of  her  female  rela- 
tions ;  fome  of  them  were  employed  in  wrapping  up 
the  corpfe  in  leaves  and  cloth,  and  others  tearing  to 
pieces  all  the  cloth  which  had  belonged  to  her.  In 
another  houfe  hard  by,  the  men  of  the  village,  with 
a  great  many  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
were  fitting  drinking  Joura  and  fmoking  tobacco.  In 
the  mean  time  tvvo  flout  young  fellows  were  bnfy 
digging  a  grave  in  the  fand  near  the  houfe.  When 
the  vi^omen  had  done  with  the  corpfe,  they  fet  up  a 
moft  hideous  howl,  upon  which  the  people  began  to 
affenrible  round  the  grave,  and  four  men  went  up  into 
the  houfe  to  bring  down  the  body  ;  in  doing  this 
they  were  much  interrupted  by  a  young  man,  fon  to 
the  deceafed,  who  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to 
prevent  them,  but  finding  it  in  vain,  he  clung  round 
the  body,  and  was  carried  to  the  grave  along  with 
it :  there,"  after  a  violent  ftruggle,  he  was  turned 
away  and  conduAed  back  to  the  houfe.  The  corpfe 
being  now  put  into  the  grave,  and  the  lafhings  which 
bound  the  legs  and  arms  cut,  all  the  live-flock  which 
had  been  the  property  of  the  deceafed,  confifling  of 
H  about 
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N'tcobar,  about  half  a  dozen  hogs,  and  as  many  fowls,  was  he  enter  a  fecond  time  into  hh 
killed,  and  flung  in  above  it;  a  man  then  approached 
*  "  with  a  bunch  of  leaves  ftuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole, 
which  he  fwept  two  or  three  times  gently  along  the 
corpfe,  and  then  the  grave  was  filled  up.  During 
the  ceremoKy,  the  women  continued  to  make  the 
moft  horrible  vocal  concert  imaginable  :  the  men  faid 
nothing.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  kind  of  monu- 
ment was  ereded  over  the  grave,  with  a  pole  upon  it, 
to  which  long  ftrips  of  cloth  of  different  colours  were 
hung. 

"  Polygamy  is  not  known  among  them  ;  and  their 
punifhment  of  adultery  is  not  lefs  fevere  than  cfFeitual. 
They  cut,  from  the  man's  offending  member,  a  piece 
of  the  foreflcin  proportioned  to  the  frequent  com- 
miflion  or  enormity  of  the  crime. 

There  feems  to  fubfift  among  them  a  perfeA  equa- 
lity. A  few  perfons,  from  their  age,  have  a  little 
more  refpeS  paid  to  them  ;  but  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  authority  one  over  another.  Their  fociety 
feems  bound  rather  by  mutual  obligations  continually 
conferred  and  received  ;  the  fimpleft  and  bell  of  all 
ties." 

It  is  our  wifh  to  take  all  opportunities  of  laying 
Before  our  readers  every  authentic  fad  which  can 
throw  light  upon  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  this  narrative  of  Mr  Hamilton's  refpeding  the  na- 
tives of  Carnicobar,  there  is  however  one  circumftance 
at  which  we  flumble.  It  is  known  to  the  learned, 
that  the  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  magi  of  Perfia,  admitted  two  felf-exiftent  be- 
ings, a  good  and  an  evil  (fee  Polytheism)  ;  but  we 
never  before  read  of  any  people  who  had  no  notion 
of  a  God,  and  yet  firmly  believed  in  the  devil.  We 
could  give  inflances  of  men  worfliipping  the  evil  prin- 
ciple from  fear,  and  neglefting  the  worfhip  of  the 
benevolent  principle,  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  would 
do  them  all  the  good  in  his  power  without  being 
bribed  by  facrifices  and  oblations  ;  but  this  is  the  only 
inflance  of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  of  a  people, 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  who  had  no  notion  of 
a,  God!  As  good  is  at  leaft  as  apparent  in  the  world 
as  evil,  it  appears  to  us  fo  very  unnatural  to  admit  an 
sfoU  and  deny  a  ^^ood  principle,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr  Hamilton,  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  language  of  Carnicobar,  (which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  different  from  moil  others),  has  not  a  perfeA 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  creed  of  the  natives  ; 
and  that  they  believe  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  an  evil 
principle,  though  they  worfhip  only  the  latter,  from 
a  perfuafion,  that  to  adore  the  former  could  be  of  no 
advantage  either  to  him  or  to  themfelves. 

NICODEMUS,  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a  Jew 
by  nation,  and  by  fed  a  Pharifee  (  John  iii.  i.  &c.) 
The  fcripture  calls  him  a.  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  our 
Saviour,  gives  him  the  name  of  a  matter  of  Ifrael. 
When  our  Saviour  began  to  manifefl  himfelf  by  his 
miracles  at  Jcrufalera,  at  the  firfl  pafTover  that  he  ccr 
lebrated  there  after  his  baptifm,  Nicodcmus  made  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  Mefliah,  and  came  to  him 
by  night,  that,  he  might  learn  of  him  the  way  of  faU 
vation.  Jefus  told  him  that  no  one  could  fee  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  except  he  fhould  be  born  again. 
Nicodemns  taking  this  in  the  literal  fenfe,  made  an- 
fwcr,    How  can  a  man  that  is  old  be.born  again  \  Can 


mother's  womb  ?"  To  NIcotJemwi 
which  Jefus  replied,  "  If  a  man  be  not  born  of  water 
and  ef  the  fpirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  ^^"^ 
God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flefh  is  flefh,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  fpirit  is  fpirit."  Nicodemus 
aflis  him,  "  How  can  thefe  things  be  ?"  Jefus  an- 
fwered,  *•  Are  you  a  mafler  of  Ifrael,  and  are  you  ig- 
norant of  thefe  things  ?  We  tell  you  what  we  know, 
and  you  receive  not  our  teilimony.  If  you  believe 
not  common  things,  and  which  may  be  called  earthly, 
how  will  you  believe  me  if  I  fpeak  to  you  of  heavenly 
things  ?  Nobody  has  afcended  inte  heaven  but  the  fon 
of  God,  who  came  down  from  thence.  Andjuflaa 
Mofes  lifted  up  the  brazen  ferpent  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  fo  mufl  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  on  high. 
For  God  fo  loved  the  world  that  he  has  given  his  only 
fon,  fo  that  no  man  who  beheves  in  him  fhall  perifh, 
but  fhall  have  eternal  life." 

After  this  converfation  Nicodemus  became  a  dif- 
ciple of  Jefus  Chrift ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made, 
but  he  came  to  hear  him  as  often  as  our  Saviour  came 
to  Jerufalem.  It  happened  on  a  time,  that  the  priefts- 
and  Pharifees  had  fent  officers  to  feiee  Jefus  (John  vii. 
45,  &c.),  who  returning  to  them,  made  their  report, 
that  never  man  fpoke  as  he  did  ;  to  which  the  Phari- 
fees replied,  «<  Are  you  alfo  of  his  difciples  ?  Is  there 
any  one  of  the  elders  or  Pharifees  that  have  believed 
in  him  ?"  Then  Nicodemus  thought  himfelf  obliged" 
to  make  anfwer,  faying,  '<  Does  the  law  permit  us 
to  condemn  any  one  before  he  is  heard  ?"  To  which 
they  replied,  "  Are  you  alfo  a  GaUilean  ?  Read  the 
fcriptures,  and  you  will  find  that  never  any  prophet 
came  out  of  Gallilee."  After  this  the  council  was  dif- 
miffed.  At  lafl  Nicodemus  declared  himfelf  openly  a 
difciple  of  Jefus  Chrifl  (;V/.  xix.  39.  40.),  when  he 
came  with  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  to  pay  the  lafl  dutiea 
to  the  body  of  Chrifl,  which  they  took  down  from  the 
crofs,  embalmed,  and  laid  in  a  fepulchre. 

We  are  told,  that  Nicodemus  received  baptifm  from 
the  difciples  of  Chrifl ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  whe- 
ther before  or  after  the  paffion  of  our  Lord.  It  is- 
added,  that  the  Jews  being  informed  of  this,  depofed 
him  from  his- dignity  of  fenator,  excommunicated  him, 
and  drove  him  from  Jerufalem  :  but  that  Gamaliel, 
who  was  his  coufin-german,  took  him  to  his  country 
houfe,  and  maintained  him  there  till  his  death,  whea 
he  had  him  buried  honourably  near  St  Stephen.  There 
is  flill  extant  an  apocryphal  gofpel  under  the  name  of 
Nicodemus,  which  in  fome  manufcripts  bears  the  title 
of  the  ASs  of  PUate. 

NICOLAITANS,  in  church-hlflory,  Chriflian- 
heretics  who  alTumcd  this  name  from  Nicholas  of 
Antioch  ;  who,  being  a  Gentile  by  birth,  firfl  em-* 
braced  Judalfm  and  then  Chriflianity ;  when  his  zeal 
and  devotion  recommended  him  to  the  church  of  Je- 
rufalem, by  whom  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  firfl  dea- 
cons. Many  of  the  primitive  viriters  believe  that  Ni- 
cholas was  rather  the  occafion  than  the  author  of  the 
infamous  praftices  of  thofe  who  affumed  his  name, 
who  were  exprefsly  condemned  by  the  Spirit  of  God' 
himfelf,  Rev.  ii.  6..  And  indeed  their  opinions  and 
anions  were  highly  extravagant  and  criminal.  They 
allowed  a  community  of  wives,  and  made  no  diflinc- 
tion  between  ordinary  meats  and  thofe  offered  to  idols. 
According  to  Eufebius,  they  fubfiiled  but  a  -fhort- 
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l«McoU»  time  {  but  TertulHan  fays,  that  they  only  changed    of  Prufiaa  his  father 
II       their  name,  and  that  their  herefies  paffed  into  the  fed 
of  the  Cainltes. 

NICOLAS  (St),  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  one  of  the  moft  conlrderable  of  thofe  of  Cape 
Verde,  lying  between  Santa  Lucia  and  St  Jago.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  about  75  miles  in 
length.  The  land  is  llony,  mountainous,  and  bar- 
ren ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  goats  in  a  valley 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguefe.  W.  Long.  33.  35. 
N.  Lat.  17.0. 

NICOLE  (Peter),  one  of  the  fineft  writers  in 
Europe,  was  born  at  Chartrcs  in  1625,  of  a  confpi- 
cuous  family.  He  adhered  to  the  Janfenifts ;  and 
joined  in  the  compofition  of  feveral  works  with  Mr 
Arnauld,  whofe  faithful  companion  he  was  during  the 
10  or  12  years  of  his  retirement.  He  gave  a  Latin 
tranflation  of  Pafcal's  Pro'vinciales^  and  added  a  com» 
mentary  to  them.  One  of  his  finelt  works  is  his  E/fais 
de  Morale.  He  wrote  very  lubtilely  againft  the  Pro- 
teftants.  His  treatife  on  the  unity  of  the  church 
is  cfteemed  a  mallcrly  piece.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1695,  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  his  treatife 
concerning  the  Qjjietifts.  He  was  well  flcilled  in 
polite  literature.  To  him  is  afcribed  a  coUeftion  of 
L,atln  epigrams,  and  of  Greek,  Spanifh,  and  Italian 
fentences,  which  has  borne  feveral  imprefiions,  and  has 
a  learned  preface  to  it. 

NICOLO  (St),  the  moft  confiderahle,  ftrongeft, 
and  beft  peopled  of  the  iflcs  of  Tremeti  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  to  the  eaft  of  St  Domino,  and  to  the  fouth  of 
Capparata.  It  has  a  harbour  defended  by  feveral 
towers  and  a  fortrefs,  in  which  is  an  abbe}',  with  a 
veryhandfome church.  E.Long.  15.  37.  N.  Lat.42  7. 

NICOMEDES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  the 
ancient  Bithynia.    See  Bithynia. 

NicoMEDES  I.  had  no  fooner  taken  pofleffion  of  hia 
father's  throne,  before  Chrifl  270,  than,  according  to 
the  cuftom  which  has  in  all  ages  been  too  prevalent 
among  the  dcfpots  of  the  eaft,  he  caufed  two  of  his 
brothers  to  be  put  to  death.  The  youngeft,  Zibixas, 
having  faved  himfelf  by  timely  flight,  feiz/cd  on  the 
coaft  of  Bithynia,  which  was  then  known  by  the  names 
of  Thracia^  Thyniccia,.  and  Thracta  Aftatica.,  and  there 
maintained  a  long  war  with  his  brother.  Nicomedes 
being  informed  that  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
was  making  ^reat  preparations  to  attack  him  at  the 
fame  time,  called  in  the  Gauls  to  his  affiftance  ;  and 
on  this  occafion  that  people  firft  paffed  into  Afla. — 
Nicomedes  having  with  their  affiftance  repulfed  Anti- 
ochus, overcome  his  brother,  and  acquired  the  poffef- 
fion  of  all  his  father's  dominions,  beftowed  upon  them 
that  part  of  Afia  Minor  which  from  them,  was  called 
Gallo-Gracia,  and  Gallatia.  Having  now  no  enemies 
to  contend  with,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  enlarging 
and  adorning  of  the  city  of  Aftacus,  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name  Nicomedia.  He  had  two  wives, 
and  by  one  of  them  he  was  perfuaded  to  leave  his 
kingdom  to  her  fon,  in  preference  to  his  cider  bro- 
thers; but  when  or  how  he  died  is  not  certainly 
known. 

Nicomedes  11.  the  grandfon  of  the  former,  began 
his  reign  like  him,  -by  facrificing  his  brothers  to  his 
jealoufy,  after  having  waded  to  the  throne  in  the  blood 
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He  alTnmed  the  namis  of  J?//- N'c«"''e  'eii, 
phanes,  or     the  lUuftrious,"  though  heL  performed  no- 
thing  worthy  of  this  title,  or  even  of  notice,  during  ^ 
the  whole  time  of  his  long  reign.    He  was  fucceeded 

by  his  fon.  

NicoMEBEs  III.  fumamed  by  Antiphrafis,  PhilopU' 
tevy  becaufe  he  had  murdered  his  father  to  get  poffiif-. 
fion  of  his  crown.  This  monarch  having  entered  into 
alliance  with  Mithridates  the  Great  king  of  Pontus, 
invaded  Paphlagonia ;  .ind  having  feized  on  that  coun- 
try, he  attempted  likewife  to  make  himfelf  matter  of 
Cappadocia.  This  country,  however,  was  at  that  time 
fubjed  to  his  powerful  ally  ;  who  thereupon  marching 
into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  drove  Nico- 
medes from  the  throne,  and  raifed  his  brother  Socrates 
to  it  in  his  room.  The  dethroned  prince  had  recourfe 
to  the  Romans,  who  expelled  the  ufurper,  and  refto- 
red  him  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  this  favour 
they  preffed  him,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  him, 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  to  make  inroads  into  the  territories  of  Mithri- 
dates, with  whom  Rome  wanted  a  fubjeft  of  difpute. 
The  king  of  Pontus  bore  for  fome  time  the  devafta- 
tions  committed  by  Nicomedes  with  great  patience, 
that  he  might  not  fcem  to  be  the  aggreflbr ;  but  at 
laft  he  routed  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
nius,  drove  him  a  fecond  time  from  his  dominions, 
and  obliged  him  to  feek  for  flicker  in  Paphlagonia, 
where  he  led  a  private  life  till  the  time  of  Sylla,  who 
replaced  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon. — — - 

Nicomedes  IV.  who  performed  nothing  which 
the  many  writers  who  flouriflied  in  his  time  have 
thought  worth  tranfmitting  to  pofterity.  As  he 
died  without  ifl"ue  male,  he  left  his  kingdom  by  his 
laft  will  to  the  Romans,  who  reduced  it  to  the  form 
of  a  province.  Salluft,  difagreeing  with  the  ancients, 
tells  us,  that  Nicomedes  left  a  fon  named  Mufa 
or  Myfa  ;  and  introduces  Mithridates  as  complaining 
of  the  Romans  to  Ai  faces  king  of  Parthia,  for  feizing 
on  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  excluding  the  fon 
of  a  prince  who  had  on  all  occafions  fliown  himfelf  a 
fteady  friend  to  their  republic.  But  this  Mufa  was 
the  daughter  and  not  the  fon  of  Nicomedes,  as  we  are 
told  in  exprefs  terms  by  Suetonius,  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus,  and  Appian.  All  we  know  of  her  is,  that  upon 
the  death  of  her  father  flie  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynia  for  her  fon,  as  the  next  male  heir  to  the 
crown  ;  but  without  fuccefs,  ho  motives  of  juftice  be- 
ing of  fuch  weight  with  the  ambitious  Romans  as  to 
make  them  part  with  a  kingdom. 

NICOMEDIA  (anc.  geog.),  metropolis  of  Bi- 
thynia, built  by  Nicomedes  the  grandfather  of  Pru- 
fias.  Situated  on  a  point  of  the  Sinus  Aftacenus, 
(Pliny)  ;  furnamed  the  Beautiful,  (Athenseus)  :  the 
largeft  city  of  Bithynia,  (Paufanias),  who  fays  it  was 
formeily  called  /IJlacus  ;  though  Pliny  diftinguiflies 
Aftacum  and  Nicomedia  as  dift'erent  cities.  Nicome- 
dia w^as  very  famous,  not  only  under  its  own  kings,  but 
under  the  Romans  :  it  was  the  royal  refidence  of  Dio- 
clefian,  and  of  Conftantine  while  Conftantinople  was 
building,  if  we  may  credit  NIcephorus.  It  is  ftill  called 
Nicomedia,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  in 
the  Hither  Afia.   E.  Long.  30.  0.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 
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Nlconiec'us,  It  is  a  place  of  confequence  ;  carries  on  a  trade  in  filk, 
cotton, glafsj  and  earthen-ware^  and  i»the  fee  of  a  Gr?ek 
archbiOiop. 

NICOMEDUS,  a  geometriciaa,  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  curve  called  coKtVjo/i/, 
which  is  equally  ufeful  in  refolving  the  two  problems 
of  doubling  the  cube  and  trifeding  the  angle.  It 
cippears  that  he  lived  foon  after  Eratofhenes,  for  he 
rallied  that  philpfpher  on  the  mechanifm  of  his  mefo- 
labe.  Geminas,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century 
before  Jefus  Chrift,  has  written  on  the  conchoid, 
though  Nicoinedus  was  always  efteemcd  the  inventor 
of  it.  Thofe  who  place  him  four  or  five  centuries  af- 
ter Jefus  Chrill  mult  be  ignorant  pf  thefe  fads,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  afceitain  pretty  nearly  the 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

NICON,  a  native  of  Ruffia,  was  born  in  1613, 
a  village  of  the  government  of  Nidinci  Novogorod,  of 
fuch  obfcure  parents,  that  tlieir  names  and  itation  arc 
not  tranfmittcd  to  poilerity.  He  received  at  the  bap- 
tifmal  font  the  name  of  NikitUy  which  afterwards,  when 
he  became  monk,  he  change!  to  Nlcon,  the  appella- 
tion by  which  he  is  more  generally  known.  He  was 
edatated  in  the  convent  of  St  Macarius,  under  the 
care  of  a  monk.  From  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies, 
■which  were  almoft  folely  direded  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  xhe  exhortations  of  his  preceptor,  he  im- 
bibed^et  a  very  early  period  the  llrongelt  attachment 
to  a  rnonaftic  life  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  mind  by  the  perfuafions  and 
authority  of  his  father.  In  conformity,  however,  to 
the  wilhes  of  his  family,  thqugh  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination,  he  entered  into  matrimony  ;  and,  as  that 
ftate  precluded  him  from  being  admitted  into  a  con- 
vent, he  was  ordained  a  fecular  prieft.  With  his  wife 
he  continued  lo  years,  partly  in  the  country  and 
partly  at  Mofcow,  officiating  as  a  parifh-priefl.  The 
lofs  of  three  children,  however,  gave  him  a  total  dif- 
guft  to  the  world  ;  in  coufequence  of  which,  kis  wife 
was  perfuadcd  to  take  the  veil,  and  he  became  a  monk; 
his  retreat  was  in  an  ifland  of  the  White  Sea,  and  a 
kind  of  ecclcfiallical  eflablifhrnent  was  formed,  as  re- 
markable for  the  aufterities  of  its  rules  as  the  ficuation 
was  for  its  folitude.  Ther-e  were  about  i  2  monks,  but 
they  all  lived  in  different  cells.  Such  a  fyilem,  com- 
bined with  the  moft  gloomy  ideas,  occafioned  fo  much 
cloiftered  pride  as  tarnifhcd  his  charader,  when  he 
was  afterwards  called  up  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  pub- 
lic and  exalted  ftation.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  be 
minute  in  our  account  of  his  life;  we  muft  therefore  be 
contented  with  barely  reciting  general  fads.  Within 
lefs  than  the  fpace  of  five  years,  Nicon  was  fucceflively 
created  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  the  Novofpatflioi 
convent,  archbiOiop  of  Novogorod,  and  patriarch  of 
Ruffia.  That  he  was  worthy  of  thefe  rapid  promo- 
tions, few  will  doubt  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
charader  ;  for  he  was  pofTefied  of  very  extraordinary 
qualitics,fuch  as  even  his  enemies  allow  and  admire.  His 
courage  was  undaunted,  his  morals  irreproachable,  his 
charity  extenfive  and  exalted,  his  learning  deep  and 
comprehenfive,  and  his  eloquence  commanding. — 
When  archbilhop,  he  obtained  the  refped  of  the  in- 
habitants by  his  unwearied  affiduity  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  truft  ;  and  conciliated  their  affediona  by  ads  of 
unbounded  charity  :  Nor  was  he  lefs  confpicuous  in 
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the  difcharge  of  the  ofHce  gf  patriarch,  to  which  dig-  NiMir^ 
nity  he  was  appointed  in  1652,  in  the  39th  year  of 
his  age. 

Nor  was  he  only  dilllnguiflied  in  his  own  profefiion, 
for  he  rtione  even  as  a  ftatefrnan.  At  length,  however, 
hefellavidim  to  popular  difcontents;  which  misfortune, 
though  he  was  far  from  deferving  it,  was  jL-ertainly  the 
efFed  of  imprudence.  He  abdicated  the  office  of  pa- 
triarch,  which  would  otherwiie  have  been  taken  from 
him,  in  July  1658,  and  boie  his  rcverfe  of  fortune 
-with  heroic  magnanimity  :  he  returned  to  a  cell,  and 
commenced  his  former  auilerities.  His  innocence, 
however,  could  not  proted  him  from  further  malice :  his 
enemies  obtained  him  to  be  formally  depofed  in  1666. 
This  degradation  was  followed  by  imprifonment, 
which  was  for  fome  time  very  rigo'-ous,  bccaufe  he,  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  innocence,  refufed  to  accept  pardon 
for  crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  In  1676, 
however,  he  was  removed  to  the  convent  of  St  Cyril, 
and  enjoyed  perfed  liberty. 

Nicon  furvived  hi»  depofition  15  years.  In  1681, 
he  requefted  and  obtained  pei-miffion  to  return  to  the 
convent  of  Jerufalem,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
that  favourite  fpot ;  but  he  expii-td  upon  tlie  road 
near  YaroHaf,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  PL's  re- 
mains were  tranfported  to  that  convent,  and  buried 
with  all  the  ceremonies  ufed  at  the  intei-ment  of  pa- 
triarchs. 

NICOPOLI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in 
Bulgaria,  famous  for  being  the  place  where  the  firft 
battle  was  fcvjght  between  the  Turks  and  Chriltians 
in  1 396  ;  and  where  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
the  io!s  of  20,000  men.  E.  Long.  25.  33.  N.  Ldt, 
43.  46. 

NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
where  a  Turkifh  bafhaw  refides.  It  is  delightfully 
fituatcd  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  a 
chain  of  others;  and  was  formerly  well  foi-tified  by  the 
Venetians  ;  but  the  works  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is 
about  31  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  there  are  plan- 
tations of  olives,  almonds,  lemons,  oranges,  mulber- 
ries, and  cyprefs- trees,  interfperfcd  among  the  houfes, 
which  give  the  town  a  delightful  appearance.  The 
church  of  San6ta  Sophia  is  an  old  Gothic  ftrudure, 
which  the  Turks  have  turned  into  a  mofque,  ^r;d  de- 
ftroyed  the  ornaments.  It  is  100  miles  weft  of  Tri- 
poli, and  i6d  fouth-weft  of  Aleppo.  E.  Long.  34. 
45.  N.  Lat.  34.  54. 

NICOT  (John),  lord  of  Villemain,  and  mafter  of 
requefts  of  the  French  king's  houfehold,  was  born  at 
Nifmes,  and  was  fent  ambaffador  to  Portugal  in  1559  ; 
whence  he  brought  the  plant  which,  from  his  name,  was 
callediViVo//<3«fl,but  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  oi  Tobacco.  He  died  atParis  in  1603.  wrote  a 
French  and  Latin  didionary  in  folio;  a  treatife  on  na- 
vigation ;  and  other  wor  ks. 

NiCOTIANA,TOBAcco,in botany:  Agenusof the 
manogynia  order,  beloiaging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
28th  order,  LurUa.  The  corolla  is  funnel-ihaped,  with 
a  plaited  limb ;  the  ftamina  inclined ;  the  capfule 
bivalved  and  bilocular.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  tabacum,  or 
common  tobacco-plant.  This  was  firft  difcovered  ia 
America  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1560,  and 
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ticotiara,  by  tliera  imported  into  Europe.  Tt  had  been  ufed  by 
"  the  inhabitants  of  America  longbctore;  and  was  called 
by  thofe  of  the  iflands  yo/i,  and  fj^tim  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  continent.  It  was  fent  into  Spain  from  Tabaco, 
a  province  of  Yucatan,  where  it  was  tiril  difcovered, 
and  from  whence  it  takes  its  common  name.  Sir 
"Walter  Raleigh  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  the  firil 
that  introduced  it  into  England  about  the  year  i  jSj, 
and  who  taught  his  countrymen  bow  to  *  loke  it.  Dr 
Cotton  Mather,  however,  (in  his  Chriitian  Philofo- 
pher)  fays,  that  in  the  above  ytar  one  Mr  Lane  car- 
ried over  fome  of  it  from  Virginia,  which  was  the  firft 
that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Tobacco  is  com- 
nionly  ufed  among  the  oriental  nations,  though  it  is 
uncertain  by  whom  it  was  introduce4  among  them. 
Confiderable  quantities. of  it"  are  cultivated  in  the  Le- 
vant, on  the  coafts  of  Greece  and  the  Arcliipelago,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Malta. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  that  fpecies  of  Nicotiana 
which  is  cultivated  for  common  ufe,  and  which  are 
diilinguiihed  by  the  names  of  Oronoioe,  and  fiveet- 
fcaited  tobacco.  They  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
the  figure  of  their  leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  former  being 
,  longer  and  narrower  than  the  latter.  They  are  tall 
herbaceous  plants,  growing  eredl  with  line  toh'age, 
and  rifing  with  a  ftrong  Item  from  fix  to  nine  feet  high. 
The  ftalk,  near  the  root,  is  upward  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, and  furrounded  with  a  kind  of  hairy  or  velvet 
clammy  fubftance,  of  a  yellowiih  green  colour.  The 
leaves  are  rather  of  a  deeper  green,  and  grow  alternately 
at  the  dittance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  each  other. 
They  are  oblong,  of  a  fpear-fhaped  oval,  and  fimple  ; 
the  largell  about  20  inches  long,  but  decrealing  in 
fize  as  they  afcend,  till  they  come  to  be  only  10  inches 
long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  face  of  theltaves 
is  much  corrugated,  hke  thofe  of  fpinage  when  full 
ripe.  Before  they  come  to  maturity,  when  they  are 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the  leaves  are  generally 
of  a  full  green,  and  rather  fmooth  ;  but  as  they  in- 
creafc  in  fize,  they  become  rougher,  and  acquire  a 
yellovvifii  cajl.  Tlie  flem  and  branches  are  terminated 
by  large  bunches  of  flowers  coUefted  into  clufters,  of 
a  delicate  red  ;  the  edges,  when  full-blown,  inclining 
to  a  pale  purple.  They  continue  in  fucceflion  till  the 
end  of  the  furnraer  j  when  they  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  kidney-fhaped.  Thefe  are  very 
fmall,  each  capfule  containing  about  loco;  and  the 
whole  produce  of  a  fingle  plant  is  reckoned  at  about 
350,000.  The  feeds  ripen  in  the  month  of  September. 

Mr  Carver  informs  us,  that  the  Oronokoe,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  long  Firginlan  tobacco,  is  the  kind  beft 
fuited  for  bearing  the  rigour  of  a  northern  climate,  the 
llrength  as  well  as  the  fcent  of  the  leaves  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  fiveet-fcented  fort  flou- 
rifhes  moft  in  a  fandy  foil,  and  in  a  warm  climate, 
where  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  th<  celerity  of 
its  growth  ;  and  is  likewife,  as  its  name  intimates, 
much  more  mild  and  pleafant. 

Culture.  Tobacco  thrives  beft  in  a  warm,  kindly,  rich 
fail,  that  is  not  fubj;  d  to  be  over-run  by  weeds.  \\\  Vir- 
ginia, the  foil  in  >vnich  it  thrives  belt,  is  warm,  light, 
and  inclining  to  be  landy ;  and  therefore,  if  the  plant 
is  to  be  cultivated  in  Britain,  it  ought  to  be  planted 
in  a  foil  as  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  as  poflible.  Other 
kinds  of  foil  might  probably  be  brought  to  fuit  it,  by 
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a  mixture  of  proper  manure  ;  but  we  mufl  remember,  Ni:ot'ana. 
that  whatever  manure  is  made  ufe  of,  muil  be  tho- 
roughly  incorporated  with  the  foil.  The  beft  fitua- 
tlon  for  a  tobacco  plantation  is  the  fouthern  declivity 
of  a  hill  rather  gradual  than  abrupt,  or  a  fpot  that  is 
fteltered  from  the  north  winds  :  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  necciTary  that  the  plants  enjoy  a  free  air  ;  tor 
without  that  they  will  not  profper. 

As  tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  thofe  who  intend  to 
cultivate  it  ought  to  be  as  careful  as  polTible  in  the 
choice  of  the  feeds ;  in  which,  however,  with  all  then- 
care,  they  may  be  fometimes  deceived.    The  feeds; 
are  to  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  rat!\er 
fooner  in  a  forward  feafon,  in  a  bed  prepared  for  tais 
purpofe  of  fuch  foil  as  has  been  already  defcribed, 
mixed  with  fome  warm  rich  manure.    In  a  cold  Ipring, 
hot- beds  are  moft  eligible  for  this  purpose,  and  gar-  _ 
deners  imagine  that  they  are  always  neceiTary  :  but  j '".■y';'' 
Mr  Carver  tells  us,  that  he  is  convinced,  when  th-;  o/  jJ/J, 
weather  is  not  verj'  fevere,  tlie  tobacco  feeds  \r:\\'  b.i 
raifed  without  doors;  and  for  this  purpofe  gives  us  tiie 
following  diredtions. 

"  Having  fown  the  feed  in  the  manner  above  di- 
refted,  on  the  leall  apprehenfion  of  a  fro'l  after  the 
plants  appear,  it  will  be  neceiiary  to  fpread  mats  over 
the  beds,  a  little  elevated  from  the  ground  by  poles 
laid  acrofs,  that  they  may  not  be  crufhed.  Thele, 
however,  mull  be  removed  in  the  morning  foon  after 
the  fun  appears,  that  they  may  receive  as  much  benefit 
as  poffible  from  its  warmth  and  from  the  air.  lu  this 
manner  proceed  till  the  leaves  have  attained  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  ;  which  they 
will  do  in  about  a  month  after  they  are  fown,  or  near 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  frofts  are  ufualiy  at  aa 
end.  One  invariable  rule  for  their  being  able  to  bear 
removal  is,  v/hen  the  fourth  leaf  is  fprouted,  and  the 
fifth  juH  appears.  Then  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
firft  rains  or  gentle  (bowers  to  tranfplant  them  into 
fuch  a  foil  and  fituation  as  before  defcribed  ;  which 
muft.  be  done  in  the  following  manner.— The  land 
mull  be  ploughed,  or  dug  up  with  fpades,  and  made  as 
mellow  and  light  as  poluble.  When  the  plants  are 
to  be  placed,  raife  with  the  hoe  fmall  hillocks  at  the 
diftance  of  two  feet  or  a  little  more  from  each  other,, 
taking  care  that  no  hard  fods  or  lumps  are  in  it ;  and 
then  juft  indent  the  middle  of  each,  without  drilling; 
holes,  as  for  fome  other  plants. 

When  your  ground  is  thus  prepared,  dig  in  a 
gentle  manner  from  their  native  bed  fuch  plants  as 
have  attained  the  proper  growth  for  tranfplanting 
above-mentioned  ;  and  drop,  as  you  pafs,  one  on  every 
hillock.  Infert  a  plant  gently  into  each  centre,  preffing- 
'the  foil  around  it  gently  with  your  fingers;  and  taking 
the  greateft  care,  during  the  operation,  that  you  do 
not  break  off  any  of  the  leaves,  which  are  at  this 
time  exquifitely  tender.  If  the  weather  proves  dry 
after  they  are  thus  tranfplanted,  they  muft  be  watered, 
with  foft  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufualiy  done 
to  coleworts,  or  plants  of  a  fimilar  kind.  But  though 
you  now  feem  to  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  plants 
for  the  fpace  you  intend  to  cultivate,  it  is  yet  neceflary 
that  you  continue  to  attend  to  your  bed  of  feedlings, 
that  you  may  have  enough  to  fupply  any  deficiencies 
which  through  accident  may  arife.  From  this  time 
great  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground  foft  and 

free 
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■Vicotiana.  free  from  weeds,  by  often  ftirrlng  with  your  hoe  the 
^""^""""^  mould  round  the  roots;  and  to  prune  off  the  dead 

leaves  that  fometimes  are  found  near  the  bottom  of 

the  ftalk. 

"  The  difference  of  this  climate  from  that  in  which 

I  have  bectn  accuflomed  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  this 
plant,  will  not  permit  me  to  direft  with  certainty  the 
time  which  is  moft  proper  to  take  oft'  the  top  of  it,  to 
prevent  it  from  running  to  feed.  This  knowledge  can 
only  be  acquired  by  experience.  When  it  has  rifcn 
to  the  height  of  more  than  two  feet,  it  commonly  be- 
gins to  put  forth  the  branches  on  which  the  flowers 
and  feeds  are  produced  ;  but  as  this  expanfion,  if  fuf- 
fered  to  take  place,  would  drain  the  nutriment  from 
the  leaves,  which  are  the  moft  valuable  part,  and  there- 
by leffen  their  fize  rfnd  efficacy,  it  becomes  needful  at 
this  ftage  to  nip  off  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  to  pre- 
vent its  growing  higher.  In  fome  other  climates,  the 
top  is  commonly  cut  off  when  the  plant  has  15  leaves; 
but  if  the  tobacco  is  intended  to  be  a  little  ftronger 
than  ufual,  this  is  done  when  it  has  only  13  ;  and  fome- 
times, when  it  is  defigned  to  be  remarkably  powerful, 

II  or  I  2  are  only  allowed  to  expand.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  planter  is  defirous  of  having  his  crop  very 
mild,  he  fuffers  it  to  put  forth  18  or  20  :  but  in  this 
calculation,  the  three  or  four  lower  leaves  next  the 
ground,  which  do  not  grow  fo  large  and  hne  as  the 
others,  are  net  to  be  reckoned. 

"  This  operation,  denominated  topping  the  tobacco, 
is  much  better  performed  by  the  finger  and  thumb 
than  with  any  inftrumcnt ;  becaufe  the  grafp  of  the  fin- 
gers clofes  the  pores  of  the  plant  ;  whereas,  when  it  is 
done  by  inftruments,  the  juices  are  in  fome  degree  ex- 
liaufted.  Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  nip  off  the  fprouts 
that  will  be  continually  fpringing  up  at  the  junftion 
of  the  leaves  with  the  ftalks.  This  is  terriied  fuccour- 
ing,  or fuckeringf  the  tobacco;  and  ought  to  be  repeated 
as  often  as  occafion  requires. 

*'  As  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  due  time  for 
topping  the  plant,  fo  it  is  equally  impoffible,  without 
experiment,  to  afcertain  the  time  it  will  take  to  ripen 
in  this  country.  The  apparent  figns  of  its  maturity 
are  thefe  :  The  leaves,  as  they  approach  a  ftate  of  ripe- 
nefs,  become  more  corrugated  or  rough;  and  when  fully 
ripe,  appear  mottled  with  yellowifh  fpots  on  the  raifed 
parts ;  whilft  the  cavities  retain  their  ufual  green  colour. 
They  are  at  this  time  alfo  thicker  than  they  have  be- 
fore been  ;  and  are  covered  with  a  downy  velvet,  like 
that  formerly  mentioned,  on  the  ftalks.  If  heavy  rains 
happen  at  this  critical  period,  they  will  wafti  off  this 
excrefcent  fubftance,  and  thereby  damage  the  plants. 
In  this  cafe,  if  the  frofty  nights  are  not  begun,  it  is 
proper  to  let  them  ftand  a  few  days  longer ;  when,  if 
the  weather  be  moderate,  they  will  recover  this  fub- 
ftance again.  But  if  a  froft  unexpedledly  happens  du- 
ring the  night,  they  muft  be  carefully  examined  in  the 
morning,  before  the  fun  has  any  inflttence  upon  them  . 
and  thofe  which  are  found  to  be  covered  with  frofty 
particles,  whether  thoroughly  ripe  or  not,  muft  be  cut 
up  ;  for  though  they  may  not  all  appear  to  be  arrived 
at  a  ftate  of  maturity,  yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  it, 
and  will  differ  but  little  in  goodnefs  from  thofe  that  are 
pcrfeaiy  fo  " 

Tobacco  is  fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  worm  ;  and 
svithout  .proper  care  to  exterminate  this  enemy,  a 
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whole  field  of  plants  may  foon  be  loft.  This  animal  Nlcot! 
is  of  the  horned  fpecies,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  tobacco-plant ;  fo  that  in  many  parts  of  America 
it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  tobacco-iuorm.  In 
what  manner  it  is  firft  produced,  or  how  propagated, 
is  unknown  :  but  it  is  not  difcernible  till  the  plants 
have  attained  about  half  their  height ;  and  then  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  gnat.  Soon  after  this 
it  lengthens  •»  ;o  a  worm  ;  and  by  degrees  increafes  in 
magnitude  to  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  finger*.  In  fhapc 
it  is  regular  from  its  head  to  its  tail,  without  any  di- 
minution at  either  extremity.  It  is  indented  or  ribbed 
round  at  equal  diftances,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other  ;  and  having  at  every  one  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  a  pair  of  feet  or  claws,  by  which  it  faftens  itfelf 
to  the  plant.  Its  mouth,  hke  that  of  the  caterpillar, 
is  placed  under  the  fore-part  of  the  head.  On  the  top 
of  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  grows-a  horn  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  greatly  refembling  a  thorn;  the  ex- 
treme part  of  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  a  firm  tex- 
ture, and  the  extremity  ftiarp-pointed.  It  is  eafily 
cruftied  ;  being  only,  to  appearance,  a  coUedion  of 
green  juice  inclofed  in  a  membraneous  covering, 
without  the  internal  parts  of  an  animated  being.  The 
colour  of  its  ficin  is  in  general  green,  interfperfed  with 
feveral  fpots  of  a  yellowifh  white  ;  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  a  fhort  hair  fcarcely  to  be  difcerned.  Thefe 
worms  are  found  the  moft  predominant  during  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  Auguft;  at  which 
time  the  plants  muft  be  particularly  attended  to,  and 
every  leaf  carefully  fearched.  As  foon  as  a  wound  is 
difcovercd,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  percep- 
lible,  care  muft  be  taken  to  deftroy  the  caufe  of  it, 
which  will  be  found  near  it,  and  from  its  unfubftantial 
texture  may  cafily  be  cruflied  :  but  the  bcft  method  is 
to  pull  it  away  by  the  horn,  and  then  crufti  it.. 

When  the  tobacco  is  fit  for  being  gathered,  as  will 
appear  froiii  an  attention  to  the  foregoing  direcftions, 
on  the  firft:  morning  that  promifes  a  fair  day,  before 
the  fun  is  rifen,  take  an  ax  or  a  long  knife,  and  holding 
the  ftalk  near  the  top  with  one  hand,  fever  it  from  its 
root  with  the  other,  as  low  *5s  poffible.  Lay  it 
gently  on  the  ground,  taking  care  not  to  break  off 
the  leaves,  and  there  let  it  remain  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun  throughout  the  day,  or  until  the  leaves,  accord 
ing  to  the  American  expreffion,  are  entirely  wi/ted ; 
that  is,  till  they  become  limber,  and  will  bend  any 
way  without  breaking.  But  if  the  weather  fliould 
prove  rainy  without  any  intervals  of  funfhine,  and  the 
plants  appear  to  be  fully  ripe,  they  muft  be  houfed 
immediately.  This  muft  be  done,  however,  with  great 
care,  that  the  leaves,  which  are  in  this  ftate  very 
brittle,  may  not  be  broken.  They  are  next  to  be  placed 
under  proper  ftielter,  either  in  a  barn  or  covered  hovtl, 
where  they  cannot  be  afteded  by  rain  or  too  much  air, 
thinly  fcattered  on  t?he  floor ;  and  if  the  fun  does  not 
appear  for  feveral  days,  they  muft  be  left  to  wilt  in  that 
manner ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  quantity  of  the  tobacco 
will  not  be  quite  fo  good. 

When  the  leaves  have  acquired  the  above  mentioned 
flexibility,  the  plants  muft  be  laid  in  heaps,  or  rather 
in  one  heap  if  the  quantity  is  not  too  great,  and  ia 
about  24  hours  they  will  be  found  to  fweat.  But 
during  this  time,  when  they  have  lain  for  a  little  while, 
and  begin  to  ferment,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  turn 

them; 
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tKem  ;  bringing  thofe  which  are  in  the  middle  to  the 
'  furface,  and  placing  thofe  which  are  at  the  furface  in 
the  middle.  The  longer  they  lie  in  this  fituation,  the 
darker-coloured  is  the  tobacco  ;  and  this  is  termed 
fiveating  the  tobacco.  After  they  have  lain  in  this 
manner  for  three  or  four  days,  for  a  longer  con- 
tinuance might  make  the  plants  turn  mouldy,  they 
may  be  faftened  together  in  pairs  with  cords  or  wood- 
en pegs,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk,  and  hung  acrofs 
8  pole,  with  the  leaves  fufpcnded  in  the  fame  covered 
place,  a  proper  interval  being  left  between  each 
pair.  In  about  a  month  the  leaves  will  be  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  of  a  proper  temperature  to  be  taken 
down.  This  ftate  may  be  afcertained  by  their  appear- 
ing of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe  imported  from  Ame- 
rica. But  this  can  be  done  only  in  wet  weather. — The 
tobacco  is  exceedingly  apt  to  attraft  the  humidity  of 
the  atmofphere,  which  gives  it  a  pliability  that  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  its  prefervation  ;  for  if  the  plants 
are  removed  in  a  very  dry  ftafon,  the  external  parts  of 
the  leaves  will  crumble  into  duft,  and  a  confiderable 
wa(te  will  enfuc. 

Cure.  As  foon  as  the  plants  are  taken  down,  they 
muft  again  be  laid  in  a  heap,  and  preffed  with  heavy  logs 
of  wood  for  about  a  week  ;  but  this  climate  may 
poflibly  require  a  longer  time.  While  they  remain  in 
this  flate,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  introduce  your  hand 
frequently  into  the  heap,  to  difcover  whether  the  heat 
be  not  too  intenfe  ;  for  in  large  quantities  this  will 
fometim.es  be  the  cafe,  and  confiderable  damage  will 
be  occafioned  by  it.  When  they  are  found  to  heat 
too  much,  that  is,  when  the  heat  exceeds  a  moderate 
glowing  warmth,  part  of  the  weight  by  which  they 
are  preffed  muft  be  taken  away  ;  and  the  caufe  be- 
ing removed,  the  effeft  will  ceafe.  This  is  called 
the  fecond  or  lajl  fuuealivg ;  and,  when  completed, 
•which  it  generally  will  be  about  the  time  juft  men- 
tioned, the  leaves  may  be  ftripped  from  the  ftalks  for 
trfe.  Many  omit  this  laft  fweating  ;  but  Mr  Carver 
thinks  that  it  takes  away  any  rem.aining  harfhntfe, 
and  renders  the  tobacco  more  mellow.  The  ftrength 
of  tlie  ftalk  alfo  is  diffufed  by  it  through  the  leaves, 
andthewhole  mafs  becomes  equally  meliorated. — When 
the  leaves  are  ftripped  from  the  ftalks,  they  are  to  be 
tied  up  in  bunches  or  hands,  and  kept  in  a  cellar  or 
other  damp  place  ;  though  if  not  handled  in  dry 
veather,  but  only  during  a  rainy  feafon,  it  is  of  little 
confequence  in  what  part  of  the  houfe  or  barn  they 
are  laid  up.  At  this  period  the  tobacco  is  thoroughly 
cured,  and  as  proper  for  manufafluring  as  that  im- 
ported from  the  colonies. 

Owr  author  adv-ifes  the  tobacco-planter,  in  his  firft 
ttials,  "not  to  be  too  avaricious,  but  to  top  his  plants 
before  they  have  gained  their  utmoft  height ;  leaving 
only  about  the  middle  quantity  of  leaves  directed  before, 
to  give  it  a  tolerable  degree  of  ftrength.  For  though 
this,  if  exceffive,  might  be  abated  during  the  cure  by  an 
increafe  of  fweating,  or  be  remedied  the  next  feafon  by 
fuffering  more  leaves  to  grow,  it  can  never  be  added ; 
and,  without  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  the  tobacco 


will  always  be  taftelefs  and  of  little  value.  On  the  NIcotiana; 
contrary,  though  it  be  ever  fo  much  weakened  by 
fweating,  and  thereby  rendered  mild,  yet  it  will  never 
lofe  the  aromatic  flavour,  which  accompanied  that 
ftrength,  and  which  greatly  adds  to  its  value.  A  fquare 
yard  of  land,  he  tells  us,  will  rear  about  500  plants, 
and  allow  proper  fpace  for  their  nurture  till  they  are  fir 
for  tranfplanting. 

The  following  extraft,  which  is  copied  from  a  ma* 
nufcript  of  Dr  Barham  (a),  for  direfting  the  raifing, 
cultivating,  and  curing  tobacco  in  Jamaica,  is  peihapg> 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  fur* 
ther  acquainted  with  this  fubjeft. 

"  Let  the  ground  or  woodland  wherein  you  intend 
planting  tobacco  be  well  burned,  as  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  wood  afhes  the  better.  The  fpot  you  in- 
tend raifing  your  plants  on  muft  be  well  ftrewed  with 
afties,  laid  fmooth  and  light  :  then  blow  the  feed  from 
the  palm  of  your  hand  gently  on  the  bed,  and  cover 
it  over  with  palm  or  plantain  leaves. 

"  When  your  plants  are  about  four  inches  high,.. 
draw  them  and  plant  them  out  about  three  feet  afun- 
der;  and  when  they  become  as  high  as  your  knee,  cut 
or  pluck  off  the  top  ;  and  if  there  are  more  than 
12  leaves  on  the  plant,  take  off  the  overplus,  and  leave 
the  reft  entire. 

"  The  plant  (hould  now  be  daily  attended  to,  in  - 
order  to  deftroy  the  caterpillars  that  are  liable  to  infeft 
it ;  as  alfo  to  take  off  every  fprout  or  fucker  that  puts, 
out  at  the  joints,  in  order  to  throw  the  whole  vege- 
table nourifhment  into  the  large  leaves. 

"  When  the  edges  and  points  of  the  leaves  begin  tcx^ 
turn  a  little  yellow,  cut  down  the  ftalks  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a 
fine  day,  and  be  careful  the  dew  is  fully  off  the  plant, 
and  do  not  continue  this  work  after  two  in  the  after- 
noon. As  fall  as  it  is  cut  let  it  be  carried  into  your 
tobacco-houfe,  which  muft  be  fo  clqfe  as  to  ftiut  out 
all  air,  (on  this  much  depends),  and  hung  up  on  lines 
tied  acrofs,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying. 

"  When  the  ftalks  begin  to  tarn  brownifh,  take 
them  off  the  lines,  and  put  them  in  a  large  binn,  and 
lay  on  them  heavy  weights  for  1  2  days  ;  then  take 
them  out,  and  ftrip  off  the  leaves,  and  put  them  again 
into  the  binn,  and  let  them  be  well  preffed,  and  fo  as 
no  air  gains  admiflion  for  a  month.  Take  them  out  5, 
tie  them  in  bundles  about  60  leaves  in  each,  which  are 
called  msnocoes,  and  are  ready  for  fale.  But  obferve  to 
let  them  always  be  kept  clofe  till  you  have  ocoafion  to 
difpofe  of  them. 

"  Let  your  curing-houfe  be  well  built,  and  very 
clofe  and  warm  :  if  a  boarded  building,  it  will  not  be 
amifs,  in  a  wet  fituation,  to  cover  the  whole  outfide 
with  thatch  and  plantain  trafii,  to  keep  off  the  dampsj 
for  by  this  care  you  preferve  the  fine  volatile  oil  in  the 
leaves.  Obferve,  no  fmoke  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  or 
admitted  into  your  curing-houfe." 

Ufe.  Since  the  introduftion  of  tobacco  into  Earope. 
1560,  various  medical  properties  have  been  afcribed  to 
it  at  different  times  by  Stahl  and  other  German  phyfi* 

cians 


(a)  This  gentleman  was  cotemporary  with  Sir  Hans  Sloan.    He  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  an  able 
phyfician,  and  a  fldlful  naturalLft.    He  coUedied  and  arranged  a  number  of  the  phnts  of  Jamaica,  which  hb- 
prefeflted  to  Dr  Sloan,  and  made  feveral  communications  to  the.  Royal  Society. 
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NIcotiana.  clans  ;  but  the  manner  in  wliicn  of  late  years  it  hn« 
been  fpoken  of  by  the  generality  of  writers  cn  materia 
meclica,  has  occafioned  it  to  be  almoft  wholly  xlifmifft  d 
from  modern  praaice,at  leaft  from  internal  ufe:  but  rhis 
circumftance  has  not  deterred  Dr  Fowler,  a  phyfician 
of  eminence  in  StafFardfhire,  from  commencing  an 
inquiry  into  its  medicinal  effe6s  :  and  he  has  given 
the  refult  of  his  experiments,  which  feem  to  be  accu- 
rately and  faithfully  related. 

That  tobacco,  nnder  proper  regulations,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  internally,  not  only  as  a  fafe  but  as  aa  effi- 
pacious  remedy,  efpecialiy  as  a  diuretic  in  cafes  of 
dropfy  and  dyfury,  feems  certain  enough-  This  pro- 
perty, amongll  the  vaft  number  that  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it,  however,  feems  fcarcely  ever  to  have  been 
hinted  at. 

The  forms  in  which  Dr  Fowler  ordered  it  were  ei- 
ther in  infufion,  tinfture,  or  pills. 

Take  of  tobacco  leaves  dried  an  ounce  ;  boiling 
water  one  pound  :  infufe  them  for  an  hour  in  a  clofe 
vefTel  fet  in  a  warm  place,  and  ftrain  off  about  14 
ounces 


r  64  1 
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e  of  tobacco  have  long  been  employed  with  the  N c^tr 
ieft  effefts.  Nitbn 


fmoke 
happi 

-After  all,  the  internal  ufe  of  tobacco  fhould  be  very 
limited,  and  can  only  be  fafe  in  the  hands  of  a  flvilful 
and  attentive  praftitioner.  Tobacco  is  fometimes  ufed 
externally  in  unguents  for  deflroying  cutaneous  infe61s, 
cleanfing  old  ulcers,  &c.  Beaten  into  a  mafh  with  vi- 
negar or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved  ferviceable 
for  removing  hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondres  :  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Effays  of  two  cafes 
of  this  kind  cured  by  it.  The  moft  common  ufes  of 
this  plant,  however,  are  either  as  a  tternutatory  when 
taken  by  way  of  fnuff,  as  a  maftjcatory  by  chewing  it 
in  the  mouth,  or  as  effluvia  by  fmoking  it  ;  and  when 
taken  in  moderation,  it  is  not  an  unhealthful  amufement. 
Before  pipes  were  invented,  it  was  ufually  fmoked  in 
fegars,  and  they  arc  Hill  in  ufe  among  feme  of  the 
fouthcrn  nations.  The  method  of  preparing  thefe  is 
at  once  fimple  and  expeditious  A  leaf  of  tobacco 
being  formed  into  a  fmall  twifted  roll,  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  ftem  of  a  pipe,  and  about  eight  inches  long, 


»          '        -                 -—   ■ -r  .1.^...         a  fJ'j-'i-,  anu  au-juy.  cigiiL  iiKJiicb  lOIlg, 

1  hen  add  two  ounces  of  rcaified  fpirit  of  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  the  winding  folds  which 

'^^'"r'l      r  J  •  J     1.  prevent  it  from  expanding,  as  through  a  tube  ;  fo  that 

lake  of  dried  tobacco  leaves  an  ounce,  of  reftified  one  end  of  it  being  hghted,  and  the  other  applied  to 

fpirits,  Spanifli  white  wine,  or  vinegar,  one  pint,  to  the  mouth,  it  is  in  this  form  ufed  without  much  in- 


be  infufed  for  four  day3, 

Tske  of  dried  tobacco  leaves  in  powder  i  drachm, 
of  the  conferve  of  rofes  enough  to  make  it  in  a  mafs  ; 
which  is  to  be  dirided  into  60  pills. 

Of  the  infufion,  or  tinfture,  Dr  Fowler  gives  from 
fix  to  100  drops  twice  a- day  in  water,  or  in  a  cordial 
julip,  or  other  proper  vehicle,  fufScient  to  produce 
the  cffea  in  adults  ;  but  in  irritable  habits  he  feldom 
exceeded  25  drops.  To  a  patient  of  10  years  old  he 
gave  50  drops  ;  to  a  child  of  five  years  old  20  drops  ; 


convenience.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  pipes  being 
invented,  they  were  found  more  commodious  vehicles 
for  the  fmoke,  and  are  now  in  general  ufe. 

Among  all  the  produftions  of  foreign  climes  intro- 
duced into  thefe  kingdoms,  fcarce  any  has  been  held 
in  higher  eftimation  by  perfons  of  every  rank  than  to- 
bacco.  In  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  is 
confidered  by  the  Indians  as  the  moft  valuable  offer- 
ing that  can  be  made  to  the  beings  they  worfhip.  They 
ufe  it  in  all  their  civil  and  religious  ceremonies.  When 


o       J       ,  I    '   ;  ^-.^j^o  ,    uiK,  iL  111  ail  tutu  »,ivu  dim  1  ciigious  ceremonics.  wnen 

but  to  patients  under  five  years  old  he  never  ventured    once  the  fpiral  wreaths  of  its  fmoke  afcend  from  the 


to  prefcribe  it. 

The  firft  effefts  of  the  infufion  is  a  tranfient  heat  in 
the  flomach  and  throat,  as  if  the  patient  had  taken  a 
dram.  The  next  general  effeft  in  a  moderate  dofe  is 
diuretic,  with  or  without  a  flight  vertigo  and  giddi- 
iiefs,  and  frequently  naufea.  In  painful  cafts,  it  proves 
iinodyne,  and  in  fome  c?.fes  occafions  drowfincfs  and 
fleep  ;  in  others  drowfincfs,  with  a  fenfe  of  heat  and 
reftleffnefs. 

Dr  Fowler  gave  this  medicine  in  115  cafes  :  in  93 
of  which  it  proved  diuretic  ;  in  40  of  thefe  cafes  it 
occafiontd  purgiag ;  79  of  thefe  patients  complained 
of  vertigo.  In  52  of  the  number  it  excited  naufea  ; 
in  the  two  laft  cafes  he  direds  the  medicine  to  be  fuf- 
pended,  and  the  doles  leffened.  Dr  Fowler  tried  it 
in  30  cafes  of  dropfy,  viz.  four  of  anafarca,  or  general 
dropfy  ;  two  of  afcites  ;  and  12  of  dropfical  fwellings 
of  the  legs,  were  all  cured.  In  ten  other  cafes  it  af- 
forded confidcrable  relief ;  and  in  three  cafes  only  it 
was  of  no  ufe.  In  ten  inftances  of  dyfury,  the  infu- 
fion was  anodyne  and  diuretic,  thereby  abating  pain, 

relaxing  the  urinary  paffages,  and  promoting  urine.  

In  dyfuries  from  gravel,  it  facilitates  the  expulfion  of 
calcareous  or  gritty  matter. 

Dr  Fowler  fpeaks  of  the  ufe  of  tobacco  in  injec- 
tions ;  an  ounce  of  the  infufion  in  a  pint  of  water- 
gruel  at  a  time,  and  repeated  in  cafes  of  obftinate 
conftipation,  as  the   cafe  may   require.      In  the 


feathered  pipe  of  peace,  the  compaft  that  has  been 
juft  made  is  confidered  as  facred  and  inviolable.  Like- 
wife,  when  they  addrefs  their  great  Father,  or  his 
guardian  fpirits,  refiding,  as  they  believe,  in  every  ex- 
traordinary produdHon  of  nature,  they  make  liberal 
offerings  t©  them  of  this  valuable  plan>,  not  doubting 
but  that  they  are  thus  fecured  of  protedlioH. 

1  obacco  is  made  up  into  rolls  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  parts  of  America,  by  means  of  a  machine 
called  a  tolacco-nvheel.  With  this  machine  they  fpin 
the  leaves  after  they  are  cured,  into  a  twift  of  any 
fize  they  think  fit ;  and  having  folded  it  into  rolls  of 
about  2t  pounds  each,  they  lay  it  by  for  ufe.  In  this 
ftate  it  will  keep  for  feveral  years,  and  be  continually 
improving,  as  it  always  grows  milder.  The  Illinois 
ufually  form  it  into  carrots;  which  is  done  by  laying  a 
number  of  leaves,  when  cured,  on  each  other  after  the 
ribs  have  been  taken  out,  and  rolling  them  round 
with  packthread,  till  they  become  cemented  together. 
Thefe  rolls  commonly  meafure  about  18  or  20  inches 
in  length,  and  nine  round  in  the  middle  part. 

Tobacco  formi  a  very  confiderable  article  in  com- 
merce ;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  the  articles  Glas- 
gow and  Virginia. 

NICTITATING  membr.ane,  a  thin  membrane 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  fifh  kind,  which  covers 
the  eyes  of  thefe  animals,  flieliering  them  from  the 
duft  or  too  much  hght  ;  yet  is  fo  thin  and  pellucid. 


drylelly  ach,  in  the  Weft:  Indies,  injedions  of  the    that  they  can  fee  pretty  well  through  it 
N°242.  ^ 


NiDDUI, 
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NIDDUI,  in  the  Jewilh  cuftoms,  is  iifed  to  %. 
"  nify  "  feparated  or  excommunicated."  This,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  was  to  be  underftood  of  the  lefler  fort  of 
excommunication  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrewd.  He 
that  had  incurred  it  was  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his 
relations,  at  leaft  to  the  diftance  of  four  cubits  :  it 
commonly  continued  a  month.  If  it  was  not  taken 
off  in  that  time,  it  might  be  prolonged  for  60  or  even 
90  days :  but  if,  Within  this  term,  the  excommuni- 
cated  perfon  did  not  give  fatisfaftion,  he  fell  into  the 
cherem,  which  was  a  fecondfort  of  excommunication  j 
and  thence  into  the  third  fort,  called  /hammata  or  /he- 
matta,  the  moft  terrible  of  all.  But  Selden  has  proved 
that  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  excommunication, 
viz.  the  greater  and  lefs ;  and  that  thefe  three  terms 
were  ufed  indifferently. 

NIDUS,  among  naturalifts,  fignifies  a  neft  or 
proper  repofitory  for  the  eggs  of  birds,  infers,  &c. 
where  the  young  of  thefe  animals  are  hatched  and 
nurfcd. 

NIDIFICATION,  a  term  generally  applied  to  the 
formation  of  a  bird's  neft,  and  its  hatching  or  bring- 
ing forth  its  young.    Sec  Ornithology. 

NIECE,  a  brother's  or  fifter's  daughter,  which  in 
the  civil  law  is  reckoned  the  third  degree  of  confan- 
guinity. 

NIEMEN,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  rifes  in 
Lithuania,  where  it  pafTes  by  Bielica,  Grodn6,  and 
Konno:  it  afterwards  runs  through  part  of  Samogitia 
and  Ducal  Prufiia,  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  called 
the  Curifch-haff.,  by  feveral  mouths,  of  which  the  moft 
horthern  is  called  the  Rujs^  being  the  name  of  a  town 
It  palfes  by. 

NIENBURG,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg,  with  a  ftrong 
caftle.     It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn  and 
wool,  and  is  feated  in  a  fertile  foil  on  the  river  Wefer. 
Long.  9.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  44. 

NIEPER,  a  large  river  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  North,  formerly  called  the  Bo- 
i-ifthenes.  Its  fource  is  iri  the  middle  of  Mufcovy,  run- 
ning weft  by  Smolenflio,  as  far  as  Orfa;  and  then  turns 
fouth,  palling  by  Mohilow,  Bohaczo,KioW,  Czyrkdfy, 
the  fortrefs  of  Kudak,  DelTaU,  and  Oczakow,  falling 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  as  alfo  in  its  courfe  it  divides 
Little  Tartary  from  Budzlac  Tartary. 

NIESS,  a  mountain  in  the  envitorts  of  Berne  in 
Switzcrlandi  It  is  the  laft  mountain  in  a  high  calca- 
reous chain  of  hills,  of  which  the  Stockhorn,  the 
Ncuneren,  and  the  Ganterifti,  have  been  illuftrated  by 
the  botanical  labours  of  the  celebrated  Haller.  Niefs 
ftands  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Thun,  and  feparates 
the  valley  of  Frutingcn  from  that  of  Simme.  It  is 
very  interefting  to  the  curious  traveller,  on  account  of 
the  fine  view  from  its  top  ;  and  to  naturalifts,  beciufe 
it  joins  the  Alps.  Towards  its  foot,  beds  of  flate 
have  been  difcovered  ;  it  is  of  calcareous  ftone  higher 
up  ;  and  near  its  top  is  found  a  fpecies  of  pudding- 
ilone,  filled  with  fmall  fragments  of  broken  petrifac- 
tions. 

NIESTER,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  has  its 
fource  in  the  Lake  Neifter-,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lem- 
burg,  where  it  pafTes  by  Halicz.  Then  it  feparates 
Podolia  and  Oczakow  Tartary  from  Moldavia  and 
Budziac  Tartary  ;  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at 
Vou.XIlL  IVtL 
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Belgorod,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Nieper  and  the  Nieuhoif 
Danube.  .  H 

NIEUHOFF  (John  de),,  a  Dutch  author,  was  born  ._^'f ' 
about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  valuable  and  curious  account, 
written  in  Dutch,  of  his  embaflTy  from  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  Company  to  the  emperor  of  China.  Jean  le 
Carpentier  publifhed  an  excellent  trimflation  of  it  into 
French,  in  folio,  Lcyden,  i66y.  This  edition  is  rare, 
and  the  book  is  in  great  requeft. 

NIEUWENTYT  (Bernard),  an  able  phllofopher 
and  learned  mathematician,  was  born  at  Weftgraafdyk, 
in  the  year  1 654,  and  became  counfellor  and  burgo- 
mafter  of  the  town  of  Purmerend,  where  he  Was  efteem- 
ed  for  his  integrity  and  learning,  and  died  in  1718. 
He  wrote,  in  Dutch^  i.  An  excellent  treatife,  intitled. 
The  Exiftence  of  God  demonflrated  by  the  Works  of 
Nature.  2.  A  Refutation  of  Spinoza.  3.  Some  Pieces 
againft  the  Infinitefimals,  &c. 

NIGELLA.  FENNEL-FLOWER,  Ot*  Dev'ti  ttl  a  Bujht 

A  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the 
petals  are  five  ;  and  five  trifid  nedlaria  within  the  co- 
rolla ;  there  are  five  conneded  capfules.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe,  and  rifing  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  They  arc 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  in  a  dry  and  warm  fitua- 
tion  will  thrive  very  well ;  and  the  plants  ripen  feeds 
in  this  country. 

NIGER  (C.Pefcen  nius  Juftus),  a  celebrated  gover. 
nor  in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in  the  Roman 
Armies  while  but  a  private  man.  At  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax  he  was  declared  emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  his 
claims  to  that  elevated  ftatlon  were  fupported  by  a 
foilnd  underftanding,  prudence  of  mind,  moderation, 
courage,  and  virtue.    He  propofed  to  imitate  the  ac- 
tions of  the  venerable  Atitoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Titus, 
and  M.  Aurelius.    He  was  remarkable  for  his  fond- 
nefs  of  ancient  difcipline.  He  never  fuffered  his  foldiers 
to  drink  wine,  but  obliged  thern  when  thirfty  to  ufe 
water  and  vinegar.    He  forbad  the  ufe  of  filver  or 
gold  utenfils  In  his  cartip.    All  the  bakers  and  cooks 
were  driven  away,  and  the  foldiers  were  ordered  to 
live  during. the  expedition  they  undertook  merely  up- 
on biflcets.    In  his  punifhments  Niger  was  Inexorable  : 
he  condemned  ten  of  his  fwldicrs  to  be  beheaded  in 
the  prefence  of  the  army,  becaufe  they  had  ftolen  and 
eaten  a  fowl.    The  fentence  was  heard  with  groans. 
The  army  interfered  ;  and  when  Niger  confented  td 
diminifh  the  punifhment,  for  fear  of  kindling  rebel- 
lion, he  yet  ordered  the  criminals  to  make  each  a  re- 
ftoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  perfon  whofe  property 
they  had  ftolen.    They  were  befides  ordered  not  to 
light  a  lire  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  but  to  live  upon 
cold  aliments  and  to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such 
great  quallticatlons  in  a  general  feemcd  to  promife  the 
reftoration  of  ancient  difcipline  in  the  Roman  armies  ; 
but  the  death  of  Niger  fruftrated  every  hope  of  re- 
form.   Sevcrus,  who  had  alfo  been  inveftcd  with  the 
imperial  purple,  marched  againft  him  ;  fome  battles 
were  fought,  and  Niger  was  at  laft  defeated  A.D.  195. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  long  fpear,  and 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftrectS  of  Rome.  He 
reigned  about  a  year. 

1  Niger, 
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Niger,  a  great  river  of  Africa,  fuppofed  to  have  Its 
,  origin  near  that  of  the  Nile  ;  but  this  is  vrry  uncer- 
'  tain.  We  are  affured,  however,  that  it  is  a  river  of 
very  great  extent :  efpecially  if  wc  fuppofe,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  heft  modern  geographers,  that  it 
has  its  fource  in  the  kingdom  of  Gorhan,  not  far  from 
the  confines  of  Upper  Ethiopia  ;  for  then  it  will  crofs 
almoft  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  where  it  is  wideft. 
In  its  courfe  it  receives  many  confiderable  rivers,  which 
fwell  it  high  enough  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  carry 
veffels  of  food  burden  ;  it  fplits  itfelf  into  feveral 
branches,  which  uniting  again  form  very  large  and 
fertile  iflands,  well  filled  with  towns  and  villages.  It 
pafTes  alfo  through  feveral  lakes,  and  has  many  cata- 
rads.  After  having  run  from  eaft  to  weft  during  a 
prodigious  long  courfe,  it  turns  at  laft  fhort  to  the 
foutb,  at  a  league  and  a  half  diftance  from  the  weftern 
ocean  ;  leaving  but  a  very  narrow  traft  between  it  and 
the  fea,  into  which  it  opens  its  way  in  lat.  15.  55. 
after  having  run  about  25  leagues  from  north  to  fouth. 
Its  mouth  is  fometimes  half  a  league  broad  ;  but  is 
fhut  up  by  a  bank  of  quick-fand,  called  the  bar  of  Se- 
nega/, where  the  water  is  fo  fhallow,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  to  pafs  over  it.  The  bar  is  form- 
ed bv  the  mud  and  fand  which  the  river  brings  with 
it  during  the  inundation,  and  which  the  fea  continually 
drives  back  upon  the  (hore.  This  would  effeftually 
exclude  all  (hipping,  had  not  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  weight  of  the  waters,  made  two  open- 
ings or  channels,  which  are  commonly  called  the  pajes 
of  the  bar.  The  largeft  of  thefe  is  generally  not  above 
150  or  200  fathoms  broad,  and  about  10  feet  deep, 
fo  that  none  but  barks  of  40  or  50  tons  can  get  thro' 
this  channel ;  the  other  is  fo  narrow  and  (hallow,  that 
it  is  paffable  by  canoes  only.  Thefe  channels  are  not 
always  in  the  fame  place  ;  for  the  river,  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  fwelled,  or  the  current  more  orlefs  rapid,  opens 
thofe  pafTes  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fometimes  in 
another.  The  bar  itfelf  alfo  frequently  (hifts  its  place; 
fo  that  the  ifland  of  Senegal  is  fometimes  four  leagues 
diftant  from  it,  at  other  times  on^^  two.  It  is  this 
bar  only  which  hinders  fhips  of  400  or  50D  tons  to  go 
up  the  river.     See  Guinea  and  Negroland. 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  natural  day  during  which 
the  fun  is  underneath  the  horizon  ;  or  that  fpace 
wherein  it  is  dullcy. 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  Hebrews  and 
other  eaftern  nations  into  three  parts  or  watches. 
The  Romans,  and  after  them  the  Jews,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parts  or  watches ;  the  firft  of  which 
began  at  funfet,  and  lafted  till  nine  at  night,  accord- 
ing to  our  way  of  reckoning ;  the  fecond  lafted  till 
midnight  ;  the  third  till  three  in  the  morning  ;  and 
the  fourth  ended  at  funrife.  The  ancient  Gauls  and 
Germans  divided  their  time  not  by  days  but  by  nights  ; 
and  the  people  of  Iceland  and  the  Arabs  do  the  fame 
at  this  day.  The  hke  is  obferved  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. — The  length  and  fhortnefs  of  night  or  of 
darknefs  is  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and 
pofition  of  the  place  ;  and  the  caufes  of  this  variety 
are  now  well  known     See  Astronomy,  &c. 

Night,  in  fcripture-language,is  ufed  for  the  times  of 
heathenifh  ignorance  and  profauencfs  (Rom.  xiii.  12.); 
for  aJverfity  and  affliaion  (If.  xxi.  12.);  and,  laftly, 
for  death  (John  ix.  4.) 


NiGur-Angllng,  a  method  of  catching  large  and  (hy 
flfh  in  the  night-time.  Trout,  and  many  other  of  the 
better  forts  of  fifh,  are  naturally  fliy  and  fearful ;  they 
therefore  pre)»in  the  night  as  the  fecureft  time.— The 
method  of  taking  them  on  this  plan  is  as  follows  : 
The  tackle  muft  be  ftrong,  and  need  not  be  fo  fine  as 
for  day-fiftiing,  when  every  thing  is  feen  ;  the  hook 
muft  be  baited  with  a  large  earth-worm,  or  a  black, 
fnail,  and  thro^vn  out  into  the  river  ;  there  muft  be 
no  lead  to  the  line,  fo  that  the  bait  may  not  fijik,  but 
be  kept  drawling  along,  upon  or  near  the  furface. 
Whatever  trout  is  near  the  place  will  be  brought  thi- 
ther by  the  motion  of  the  water,  and  will  feize  the 
worm  or  fnail  The  angler  will  be  alarmed  hy  the 
noife  which  the  fifh  makes  in  rifing,  and  muft  give  him. 
Hne,  and  time  to  fwallow  the  hook;  then  a  flight 
touch  fecures  him.  The  beft  and  largeft  trouts  are 
found  to  bite  thus  in  the  night;  and  they  rife  moftly 
in  the  ftill  and  clear  deeps,  not  in  the  fwiftand  (hallow 
currents.  Sometimes,  though  there  are  fifh  about  the 
place,  they  will  not  rife  at  the  bait :  in  this  cafe  the 
angler  muft  put  on  fome  lead  to  his  hne,  and  fink  it 
to  the  bottom. 

NiGHT-Mare^  or  Incubus.    See  Medicine,  n°329. 
NiGBT-JValkers,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  n'' 3  29, 
and  Noctambuli. 

NiGHT-Walkers,  in  law,  are  fuch  perfons  as  fleep  by 
day  and  walk  by  night,  being  oftentimes  pilferers  or 
difturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Conftables  are  autho- 
rifed  by  the  common  law  to  arreft  night-walkers  and 
fufpicious  perfons,  &c.  Watchmen  may  alfo  arreft 
night  walkers,  and  hold  them  until  the  morning  :  and 
it  is  faid,  that  a  private  perfon  may  arreft  any  fufpi- 
cious night-walker,  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a  good 
account  of  himfelf.  One  may  be  bound  to  the  good 
behaviour  for  being  a  night-walker  ;  and  common 
night-walkers,  or  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes,  are  to  be 
indifted  before  jnftices  of  peace,  &c.  But  it  is  not 
held  lawful  for  a  conftable,  &c.  to  take  up  any  woman 
as  a  night-walker  on  bare  fufpicion  only  of  being  o£ 
ill  fame,  unlefs  (he  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  fome  unlawful  a£t,  and  ought  to  be  found  mif, 
doing. 

NIGHTINGALE,  in  ornithology;  a  fpecies  of 
motacilla.    See  Motacilla,  and  Plate  CCCXV. 

The  nightingale  takes  its  name  from  night,  and  the 
Saxon  word  galan,  «'  to  fing  ;"  expreffive  of  the  time 
of  its  melody.  Its  fize  and  colour  has  been  defcribed 
already  under  Motacilla  :  to  which  account  we  add, 
that  its  eyes  are  remarkably  large  and  piercing;  and 
though  it  is  about  equal  in  fize  to  the  redftart,  it  is 
longer  in  body,  and  more  elegantly  made. 

Mr  Hunter  found,  by  difTedlion,  that  the  mufcles 
of  the  larynx  are  ftronger  in  the  nightingale  than  in 
any  other  bird  of  the  fame  fize. — Sibbald  places  them 
in  his  Hft  of  Scotch  birds  ;  but  they  certainly  are  un- 
known in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  probably  from 
the  fcarcity  and  the  recent  introduction  of  hedges 
there.  Yet  they  vifit  Sweden,  a  much  more  fevere 
climate.  In  England  they  frequent  thick  hedges,  and 
low  coppices;  and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
bufti,  fo  that  they  are  very  rarely  feen.  When  the 
young  ones  firft  come  abroad,  and  are  hclplefs,  the 
old  birds  make  a  plaintive  and  jarring  noife  with  a  fort 
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hun-  of  fnapping  as  If  in  menace,  purfumg  along  the  hedge 
the  paffengers. 

They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening,  and  continue 
it  the  whole  night.  Thefe  their  vigils  did  not  pafs 
unnoticed  by  the  anci'ents:  the  flumbers  of  thefe  birds 
were  proverbial;  and  not  to  reft  as  much  as  the  night- 
ingale, exprcffed  a  very  bad  flecper(A).  This  was  the 
favourite  bird  of  the  I5ritifh  poet,  who  omits  no  op- 
portunity of  introducing  it,  and  almoft  conftantly  no- 
ting its  love  of  folitude  and  night.  How  finely  does 
it  ferve  to  compofe  part  of  the  folemn  fcenery  of  his 
Pmferofo ;  when  he  defcribes  it 

In  her  faddeft  fweeteft  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night ; 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  th*  accuftom'd  oak. 
Sweet  bird,  that  fhunn'ft  the  noife  of  folly, 
Moft  mufical,  moft  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  fong. 

In  another  place  he  ftyles  it  the  folemn  bird;  and 
again  fpeaks  of  it, 

As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  (hadieft  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nodturnal  note. 

The  reader  will  excufe  a  few  more  quotations  from 
the  fame  poet,  on  the  fame  fuhjed  ;  the  firft  dtfcribes 
the  approach  of  evening,  and  the  retiring  of  all  ani- 
mals to  their  repofe. 

Silence  accompanied;  for  beaft  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grafly  couch,  thefe  to  their  nefts, 
Were  flunk  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  am'rous  defcant  fung. 

When  Eve  pafTed  the  irkfome  night  preceding  her 
fall,  (he,  in  a  dream,  imagines  herfelf  thus  reproached 
with  lofing  the  beauties  of  the  night  by  indulging  too 
long  a  repofe. 

Why  fleep'ft  thou,  Eve?  now  is  the  pleafant  time, 
The  cool,  the  filent,  fave  where  filence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fweeteft  his  love-labour'd  fong. 

The  fame  birds  fing  their  nuptial  fong,  and  lull  them 
to  reft.  How  rapturous  are  the  following  lines !  how 
expreflive  of  the  delicate  fenfibility  of  our  Milton's 
tender  ideas ! 

The  earth 
Gave  fign  of  gratulntion,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds;  frefli  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
riung  rofe,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhrub, 
Difporting,  vU  the  am'rous  bird  of  night 
Sung  fpoufal,  and  bid  hafte  the  evening  ttar 
On  hio  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 
Thefe,  luU'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  flept ; 
And  on  their  naked  hmbs  the  flow'ry  roof 
Shower'd  rofes,  which  the  morn  repair 'd. 
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Thefe  quotations  from  the  beft  judge  of  melody,  Nlghtin- 
we  thought  due  to  the  fweeteft  of  our  feathered  choi-  ^^^J^ 
rifters ;  and  we  believe  no  reader  of  tafte  will  think  fjigiljius. 
them  tedious.  u— y— — 

Virgil  feems  te  be  the  only  poet  among  the  an- 
cients who  hath  attended  to  the  circumftance  of  this 
bird's  finging  in  the  night-time. 

^alis  populed  mctrens  Philomela  fuh  umbra. 
Amijfos  queritur  fcetus,  quos  durus  orator 
Obfervans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Flet  noSem,  ramoque  fedens  mlferabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  mceftis  late  loca  quejiibus  implet. 

Georg.  IV.  I.  511. 
As  Philomel  in  poplar  fhades,  alone, 
For  her  loft  offspring  pours  a  mother's  moan. 
Which  fomc  rough  ploughman  marking  for  his  prey. 
From  the  warm  neft,  unfledg'd,  hath  dragg'd  away  j 
Perch'd  on  a  bough,  (he  all  night  long  complains, 
And.fills  the  grove  with  fad  repeated  ftrains. 

F.  JVarton. 

Pliny  has  defcribed  the  warbling  notes  of  this  bird 
with  an  elegance  that  befpeaks  an  exquifite  fenfibility 
of  tafte,  lib.  x.  f.  29. 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a  cage,  it  often  begins 
to  fing  about  the  latter  ead  of  November,  and  conti- 
nues its  fong  more  or  lefs  till  June. —  A  young  canary- 
bird,  linnet,  llcy-lark,  or  robin  (who  have  never  heard 
any  other  bird),  are  faid  beft  to  learn  the  note  of  a 
nightingale. 

Mock-NlGHTINGALE.      See  MOTACILLA,  fp.  8. 

Virginian  Nightingale,  in  ornithology,  the  com» 
mon,  but  improper,  name  of  a  bird  of  the  grofs- 
beaked  kind,  called  by  authors  the  coccothraujles  Indica 
crijlata. 

It  is  a  little  fmaller  than  our  blackbird  ;  it  has  a 
black  ring  furrounding  the  eyes  and  noftrils;  the  beak 
is  very  large  and  thick,  but  not  altogether  fo  large  as 
in  the  common  grofs-beak  ;  and  its  head  is  orna- 
mented with  a  very  high  and  beautiful  creft,  which 
it  moves  about  very  frequently;  it  is  all  over  of  a  very 
fine  and  lively  red,  but  paler  on  the  head  and  tail  thaa 
elfewhere  ;  it  is  brought  to  us  from  Virginia,  and  is 
much  valued  in  England  for  its  beauty  and  delicate 
manner  of  finging  ;  it  is  very  fond  of  almonds  and  the 
like  fruits. 

NIGHTSHADE,  in  botany.    See  Solanum. 

Deadly  Nightshade.  See  Atropa. — The  berries 
of  this  plant  are  of  a  malignant  poifonous  nature ;  and, 
being  of  a  fweet  tafte,  have  frequently  proved  deftruc- 
tive  to  children.  A  large  glafs  of  warm  vinegaV,  ta- 
ken as  foon  as  poffible  after  eating  the  berries,  will  pre- 
vent their  bad  effecfts. 

NIGIDIUS  FiGULUs  (Publius),  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  ancient  Rome,  flourifhed  at  the  fame 
time  with  Cicero.  He  wrote  on  various  fubjefts;  but 
his  pieces  appeared  fo  refined  and  difficult  that  they 
were  not  regarded.  He  affiiled  Cicero,  with  great 
prudence,  in  defeating  Catiline's  confpiracy,  and  did 
him  many  fervices  in  the  time  of  his  adverfity.  He 
I  2  adhered 


(a)  milan  var.  h'tft.  577.  both  in  the  text  and  note.  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  nightingales  fing  alfo  ia 
the  day. 
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N^Bi"'"*  adhered  to  Pompcy  in  oppofttion  to  Cxfar;  which 
II      occafioned  his  exile,  he  dying  in  banirtiment.  Cicero, 
,  who  had  always  entertained  the  higheft  efteem  for 
*       him,  wrote  a  beautiful  confolatory  letter  to  him  (the 
1 2th  of  lib.  4.  ad  FamUiares ). 

NIGRINA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  ;  the  calyx  Inflated  ;  the 
Aigma  obtufe  ;  the  capfule  bilocular. 
NIGRITIA.    See  Negrolani>. 
NIGUA.    See  Chegoe. 

NILE,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Africa,  to 
which  the  country  of  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  ;  and 
the  exploring  of  the  fources  of  which  has,  fiom  the 
remoteft  ages,  been  accounted  an  imprafticable  under- 
taking. Of  late  this,  problem  has  been  folved  by 
James  Bruce,  Efq;  of  Kinnaird,  in  Scotland  ;  who 
fpent  feveral  years  at  the  court  of  Abyflinia,  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  and  great  people  of  the 
country  was  enabled  to  accomplifh  the  arduous  taflc. 

In  the  account  of  his  travels  lately  publlHied,  this 
gentleman  has  been  at  particular  pains  to  fhow,  that 
none  of  thofe  who  undertook  this  tafk  ever  fucceeded 
in  it  but  himfelf.  The  inquiry  concerning  its  fprings, 
he  fays,  began  before  either  hirtory  or  tradition,  and 
is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics. 
Though  Egypt  was  the  country  which  received  the 
greateft  benefit  from  this  river,  it  was  not  there  that 
the  inquiries  concerning  its  inundation  began  ;  It  be- 
ing probable  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  extent 
and  periodical  time  of  that  inundation  would  be  accu- 
rately fettled  {which  could  not  be  done  but  by  a  long 
feries  of  obfervatlons)  before  any  perfon  would  venture 
.  to  build  houfes  within  Its  reach. 

The  phllofophers  of  Meroe,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
were  the  firft  who  undertook  to  make  a  number  of  ob- 
fervations  fufficlent  to  determine  thefe  points ;  their 
country  being  fo  fituated,  that  they  could  perceive 
every  thing  relative  to  the  Increafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
river  without  any  danger  from  its  overflowing.  Being 
much  addi&ed  to  aftronomy,  it  could  not  long  efcape 
them,  that  the  heliacal  rifingof  the  dogftar  was  a  fig- 
;ial  for  Egypt  to  prepare  for  the  inundation  ;  without 
which  it  was  vain  to  expeft  any  crop.  The  connec- 
tion of  this  celeftial  fign  with  the  annual  rifing  of  the 
river  would  undoubtedly  foon  become  a  matter  of  cu- 
riofity ;  and  as  this  could  not  eafily  be  difcovered,  it 
was  natural  for  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  people  to 
afcribe  the  whole  to  the  aftlon  of  the  dog  ftar  as  a 
deity.  Still,  however,  by  thofe  who  were  more  en- 
lightened, the  phenomenon  would  be  afcribed  to  na- 
tural caufes;  and  a  great  ftep  towards  the  difcovery  of 
theft,  undoubtedly  was  that  of  the  fources  of  the  river 
itfelf.  In  the  early  ages,  when  travelling  into  foreign 
countries  was  impracticable  by  private  perfons,  the 
inquiiy  into  the  fources  of  the  Nile  became  an  objeft 
to  the  greatefl  monarchs.  Sefoftris  is  faid  to  have 
preferred  the  honour  of  difcovering  them  almoft  to  all 
the  viAories  he  obtained.  Alexander  the  Great  is 
well  known  to  have  had  a  great  curiofity  to  difcover 
thefe  fountains.  On  his  arrival  at  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  he  is  faid  to  have  made  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  even  before  he  aflced 
about  his  own  defcent  from  Jupiter.  The  priefts  are 
f»iid  to  have  given  him  proper  diredions  for  finding 
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them  5  and  Alexander  took  the  moft  ready  means  of  Nil«* 

accompllfhlng  his  purpofe,  by  cmployinj^  natives  of 
Ethiopia  to  make  the  fearch,  Thefe  diicoverers,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  mifled  their  aim,  by  reafon 
of  the  turn  which  the  Nile  takes  to  the  eaft  in  the  la- 
titude of  9'^,  w  vere  it  begins  to  furround  the  kingdom 
of  Gojam  ;  but  which  they  might  imagine  to  be  only 
a  winding  of  the  river,  foon  to  be  compenfated  by  an 
equal  turn  to  the  wdl.  *'  They  therefore  (fays  he) 
continued  their  journey  fouth  till  near  the  line,  and 
never  faw  it  more  ;  as  they  could  have  no  poflible  no- 
tion it  had  turned  back  behind  them>  and  that  they 
had  left  it  as  far  north  as  latitude  9°.  They  report- 
ed then  to  Alexander  what  was  truth,  that  they  had 
afcended  the  Nile  as  far  fouth  as  latitude  9°  ;  where, 
it  unexpedledly  took  its  courfe  to  the  call,  and  was 
feen  no  more.  The  river  was  not  known,  nor  to  be 
heard  of  near  the  line,  or  farther  fouthward,  nor  was 
it  diminlfhed  in  fize,  nor  had  it  given  any  fymptora 
that  they  were  near  its  fource  ;  they  had  found  the 
Nile  calentcm  (warm),  while  they  expe£ted  its  rife 
among  melting  fnows." 

Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  this  turn  of  the  Nile 
to  the  eaftward  was  the  occafion  of  Alexander's  ex- 
travagant miftake,  in  fuppofing  that  he  had  difcovered 
the  fountains  of  the  Nile  when  he  was  near  the  fource 
of  the  Indus;  and  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
though  he  afterwards  caufed  it  to  be  erafed  from  his 
books. 

Ptolemy  Phlladelphus  fucceeded  Alexander  in  his 
attempts  to  difcover  the  fource  of  the  Nile  ;  but  he 
likewife  proving  unfuccefsful,  the  talk  was  next  un- 
dertaken by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,.  the  mod  powerful  of 
the  Greek  princes  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
"  In  this  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  he  had  probably  fucceeded, 
had  he  not  mi  (taken  the  river  itfelf.  He  fuppofed 
the  Siris,  now  the  Tacazze,  to  be  the  Nile ;  and 
afcending  in  the  direftion  of  its  ftream,  he  came  to 
Axum,  the  capital  of  Sira  and  of  Ethiopia.  But  the 
ftory  he  tells  of  the  fnow  which  he  found  knee-deep 
on  the  mountains  of  Samen,  makes  me  queftion  whe- 
ther he  ever  crofled  the  Siris,  or  was  himfelf  an  ocu- 
lar witnefs  of  what  he  fays  he  obferved  there." 

Caefar  had  the  fame  curiofity  with  other  conquerors, 
to  vlfit  the  fprings  of  the  Nile,  though  his  fituation 
did  not  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt  for  that  pur- 
pofe. Neio,  however,  was  more  aftive.  He  fent  two 
centurions  into  Ethiopia,  with  orders  to  explore  the 
unknown  fountains  of  this  river;  but  they  returned 
without  having  accompllfhed  their  errand.  They  re- 
ported, that,  after  having  gone  a  long  way,  they 
came  to  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  furnifhed  them  with 
ncceffaries,  and  recommendations  to  fome  other  king- 
doms adjacent ;  palfing  which,  they  came  to  immenfe 
lakes,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  end,  nor  could  they 
ever  hope  to  find  it.  Their  ftory,  however.  Is  by  Mr 
Bruce  fuppofed  to  be  a  fiftion  ;  as  the  Nile  forms  no 
lakes  throughout  its  courfe,  excepting  that  of  Tzana 
or  Dembea,  the  limits  of  which  are  eafily  perceived. 

No  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  ancients  to  dif- 
cover the  fources  of  this  celebrated  river;  and  the  mat- 
ter was  looked  upon  to  be  an  impoffiblHty,  infomuch 
that  caput  Nili  quarere  became  a  proverb,  denoting 
the  Impoflibility  of  any  undertaking.  The  firft 
who,  ia  more  modern  ages,  made  any  attempt  of  this 
6  kind 
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lie.     kind  was  a  monk  fent  into  Abyflinia  in  the  year  522,  April  161 8,  being  here,  together  with  the  king  and  Nile. 

by  Nonnofus,  ambaffador  from  the  Emperor  Juftin.  his  army,  I  afcended  the  place,  and  obferved  every  ^V*^*'. 

This  monk  is  called  Co/ma!  the  Hermit,  and  likewife  thing  with  great  attention  :  1  difcovered  hrft  two 

Indoplaujies,  from  his  fuppofed  travels  into  India.    He  round  fountains  each  about  four  palms  in  diameter, 

proceeded  as  far  as  the  city  of  Axum,  but  did  not  and  faw,  with  the  greateft  delight,  what  neither  Cy- 

vifit  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  head  of  the  rus  the  Perfian,  nor  Cambyfes,  nor  Alexander  the 

Nile  lies;  nor,  in  Mr  Bruce's  opinion,  wouli  it  have  Great,  nor  the  famous  Julius  Csefar,  could  ever  dif' 

been  prafticable  for  him  to  do  fo.    The  difcovery,  cover.    The  two  openings  of  thefe  fountains  have  no 

"however,  is  faid  to  have  been  made  at  laft  by  Peter  iffue  in  the  plain  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but 

Paez  the  miffionary.   But  the  truth  of  this  account  is  flow  from  the  root  of  it.    The  fecond  fountain  lies 

denied  by  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  following  reafons ;  I.  about  a  Ilone-caft  weft  from  the  former:  the  inha- 

*'  No  relation  of  this  kind  (fays  he)  was  to  be  found  bitants  fay  that  this  whole  mountain  is  full  of  water; 

in  three  copies  of  Peter  Paez's  hlftory,  to  which  I  had  and  add,  that  the  whole  plain  about  the  fountain  is 

accefs  when  in  Italy,  on  my  return  home.    One  of  floating  and  unfteady,  a  certain  mark  that  there  is 

thefe  copies  I  faw  at  Milan  ;  and,  by  the  intereft  of  water  concealed  under  it ;  for  which  reafon  the  water 

friends,  had  an  opportunity  of  perufing  it  at  my  lei-  does  not  overflow  at  the  fout*tain,  but  forces  itfelf 

fure.    The  other  two  were  at  Bologna  and  Rome.    I  with  great  violence  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 

ran  through  them  rapidly;  attending  only  to  the  place  The  inhabitants,  together  with  the  emperor,  who 

where  the  defcriptlon  ought  to  have  been,  and  where  was  then  prefent  with  his  army,  maintain,  that  that 

I  did  not  find  it :  but  having  copied  the  firft  and  laft  year  it  trembled  very  little  on  account  of  the  drought; 

page  of  the  Milan  manufcript,  and  comparing  them  but  in  other  years,  that  it  trembled  aaid  overflowed  fo 

with  the  two  laft  mentioned,  I  found  that  all  the  three  that  it  could  fcarce  be  approached  without  danger, 

were,  word  for  word,  the  fame,  and  none  of  them  con-  The  breadth  of  the  circumference  may  be  about  the" 

tained  one  fyllable  of  the  difcovery  of  the  fource.  caft  of  a  fling  :  below  the  top.  of  this  mountain  the 

2.  Alphonfo  Mendaz  came  into  Abyflinia  about  a  people  live  about  a  league  diftant  from  the  fountain 

year  after  Paez's  death.    New  and  defirable  as  that  to  the  weft  ;  and  this  place  is  called  Geejh  ;  and  the' 

difcovery  muft  have  been  to  himfelf,  to  the  pope,  king  fountain  feems  to  be  about  a  eannon-fliot  diftant  from 

of  Spain,  and  all  his  great  patrons  rn  Portugal  and  G-eefli ;  moreover  the  field  where  the  fountain  is,  is  - 

Italy  ;  though  he  wrote  the  hlftory  of  the  country,  on  all  fides  difficult  of  accefs,  except  on  .  the  north 

and  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  miflion  in  great  fide,  where  it  may.  be  afcended  with  eafe." 

detail  and  with  good  judgment,  yet  he  never  men-  On  this  relation  Mr  Bruce  obferves, ,  that  there  is - 

tions  this  journey  of  Peter  Paez,  though  it  probably  no  fuch  place  as  Sabala;  it  ought  to  have  been  named 

muft  have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  and  Portugal  after  Sacala^  fignifying  the  higheft  ridge  of  land,  where  thej-^ 

his  infpeAion  and  under  his  authority.    3.  Balthazar  water  falls  eq,ually  down  on  both  fides,  from  eaft  and  » 

Tellez,  a  learned  Jefult,  has  wrote  two  volumes  In.  weft,  or  from  north  and  fouth.    So  the  fliarp  roofs 

folio,  with  great  candour  and  impartiality,  confidering  ©f  our  houfes,  where  the  water  runs  down  equally 

the  fpirit  of  thofe  times  ;  and  he  declares  his  work  to  on  the  oppofite  fides,  are  called  by  the  fame  name, 

be  compiled  from  thofe  of  Alphonfo  Mendez  the  pa-  Other  objedlions  are.  drawn  from  the  fituation  of 

triarch,  from  the  two  volumes  of  Peter  Paez,  as  well  places,  and  from  the  number  and  fituation  of  the 

as  from  the  regular  reports  made  by  the  individuals  of  fountains  themfelves,  every  one  of  which  Mr  Bruce  " 

the  company  in  fome  places,  and  by  the  provincial  found  by  aftual  menfuration  to  be  different  from 

letters  in  others;  to  all  which  he  had  complete  accefs,  Kircher's  account.    The  following,  however,  he  looks 

as  alfo  to  the  annual  reports  of  Peter  Paez,  among  the  upon  to  be  decifive  that  Paez  never  was  on  the  fpot. 

reft  from  1598  to  1622  ;  yet  Tellez  makes  no  men-  *'  He  fays,  the  field  in  which  the  fountains  of  the 

tion  of  fuch  a  difcovery,  though  he-  is  very  particular  Nile  are,  is  of  very  difiiGuk  accefs  ;  the  afcent  to  it 

as  to  the  merit  of  each  mifllonary  during  the  long  being  very  fteep,  excepting  on  the  north,  where  it 

reign  of  Facllldas,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  is  plain  and  eafy.    Now,  if  we  look  at  the  beginning 

two  volumes."  of  this  defcriptlon,  we  fliould  think  it  would  be  the ' 

The  firft,  and  indeed  the  only  account  of  the  foun-  defcent,  not  the  afcent,  that  would  be  troublefome  ; 

tains  of  the  Nile  pubhflied  before  that  o£  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  fountains  were  placed  in  a  valley,  and  people* 

was  Kircher's  ;  who  fays  that  he  took  it  from  the  rather  defcend  into  valleys  xSxsiW  ajcend  into  them  ;  but 

writings  ©f  Peter  Paez.  The  time  when  the  difcovery  fuppofing  it  was  a  valley  in  which  there  was  a  field  ap- 
is faid  to  have  been  made  was  the  21ft  of  April  1618;.  on  which  there  was  a  mountain,  and  on  the  mountain 

at  which  feafon  the  rains  are  begun,  and  therefore  very  thefe  fountains  ;  ftill,  I  fay,  that  thefe  mountains  are 

unwholefome  ;  fo  that  the  Abyflinlan  armies  are  not  nearly  inacceflible  on  the  three  fides ;  but  that  the 

vithout  extreme  neceflity  in  the  field;  between  Sep-  moft.difficult  of  them  all  is  the  north,  the  way  we 

tember  and  February  at  fartheft  is  the  time  they  are  afcend  from  the  plain  of  Goutto.    From  the  eaft, 

abroad  from  the  capital  and  in  a<ftion.  ly  Sacala,  the  afcent  is  made  from  the  valley  of  Lit- 

**  The  river  (fays  Kircher)  at  this  day,  by  the  ehambara,  and  from  the  plain  of  Affoa  to  the  fouth 

Ethiopians,  is  called /^/^aiy  /  it  rifes  in  the  kingdom  you  have  the  almoft  perpendicular  craggy  cliff  of 

of  Gojam,  in  a  territory  called  iSa^a/ia,  whofe  inha-  Geefli,  covered  with  thorny  bufhes,  trees,  and  bam- 

bicants  are  called  ^goius     The  fource  of  the  Nile  is  boos,  which  cover  the  mouths  of  the.  caverns  ;  and  on 

fituated  in  the  weft  part  of  Gojam,  in  the  higheft  the  north  yo«  have  the  mountains  of  Aformaflia;,, 

part  of  a  valley  which  refenibles  a  great  plain  on  every  thick  fet  with  all  forts  of  thorny  trees  and  flirubs, . 

lide  furraunded  by  high  mountains.    On  the  21ft  o  efpecially^with  the  kantuffa :  thefe  thickets  are,  more- 

overj , 
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over,  filled  with  wild  beafts,  efpecially  huge,  long- 
haired baboons,  which  we  frequently  met  walking  up- 
right. Through  thefe  high  and  difficult  meuritains 
we  have  only  narrow  paths,  like  thofe  of  flieep,  made 
by  the  goats,  or  the  wild  beafts  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
which,  after  we  had  walked  on  them  for  a  long  fpace, 
landed  us  frequently  at  the  edge  of  fome  valley  or 
■precipice,  and  forced  us  to  go  back  again  to  feek  a 
new  road.  From  towards  Zeegam  to  the  weft  ward, 
and  from  the  plain  where  the  river  winds  fo  much, 
is  the  only  eafy  accefs  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  they  that  afcend  to  them  by  this  way  will  not 
-even  think  that  approach  too  eafy." 

Peter  Heyling,  a  proteftant  of  Lubec,  refided  fe- 
veral  years  in  the  country  ©f  Gojam,  and  v/as  even 
governor  of  it,  but  ht  never  made  any  attempt  to  dif- 
cover  the  fource  of  the  Nile;  dedicating  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  a  ftudious  and  folitary  life.  The  moft  ex- 
traordinary attempt,  however,  that  ever  was  made 
to  difcover  the  fource  of  this  or  any  other  river,  was 
that  of  a  German  nobleman  named  Peter  Jofeph  de 
Rouxy  comte  de  Defreval.  He  had  been  in  the  Da- 
nifti  navy  from  the  year  1721  ;  and,  in  1739,  was 
made  rear  admiral.  That  fame  year  he  refigned  his  com- 
miffion,  and  began  his  attempt  to  difcover  the  fource 
of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  To  this  country  he  took  his 
wife  along  with  him;  and  had  no  fooner  reached  Cairo, 
than  he  quarrelled  with  a  Turkilh  mob  ®n  a  point  of 
^etiquette ;  which  inftantly  brought  upon  tliern  the 
janizaries  and  guards  of  police,  to  take  them  into 
cuftody.  The  countefs  exerted  herftlf  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  ;  and,  armed  only  with  a  pair  of 
fcifTars,  put  all  the  janizaries  to  flight,  and  even 
wounded  feveral  of  them  ;  fo  that  her  hufband  was 
-left  at  hberty  to  purfue  his  plan  of  difcovery.  To 
accomplifti  this,  he  provided  a  barge  with  fmall 
cannon,  and  furniihed  with  all  neceffary  provifions 
for  himfelf  and  his  wife,  who  was  ftill  to  accom- 
pany him.  Before  he  fet  out,  however,  it  was 
fuggeftec]  to  him,  that,  fuppofing  government  might 
proteft  him  fo  far  as  to  allow  his  barge  to  pafs  the 
confines  of  Egypt  fafely,  and  to  the  firft  cataraft;  fup- 
pofing alfo  that  Hie  was  arrived  at  Ibrim,  or  Deir, 
the  iaft  garrifons  depending  on  Cairo  ;  yet  ftill  fome 
days  journey  above  the  garrifons  of  Deir  and  Ibrim 
began  the  dreadful  defarts  of  Nubia;  and  farther  fouth, 
at  the  great  cataraft  of  Jan  Adel,  the  Nile  falls  20  feet 
down  a  perpendicular  rock — fo  that  here  his  voyage 
muft  undoubtedly  end.  The  count,  however,  flat- 
ftered  himfelf  with  being  able  to  obtain  fuch  afiiftance 
from  the  garrifons  of  Ibrim  and  Deir,  as  would  en- 
able him  to  take  the  veffel  to  pieces,  and  to  carry  it 
up  above  the  cataraft,  where  it  could  again  be  launch- 
ed into  the  river.  To  facilitate  this  fcheme  he  had 
even  entered  into  a  treaty  with  fome  of  the  barbarians 
named  Kermoufs,  who  refide  near  the  cataraft,  and 
.  employ  themfelves  in  gathering  fena,  which  abounds 
in  their  country.  Thefe  promjfed  to  allift  him  in 
this  extraordinary  adventure;  but,  luckily  for  the 
count,  he  fuffered  himfelf  at  laft  to  be  perfuaded  by 
fome  Venetian  merchants  at  Cairo  not  to  proceed  in 
perfon  on  fuch  a  dangerous  and  unheard  of  naviga- 
tion, "but  rather  to  depute  Mr  Norden,  his  lieutenant, 
who  was  likewife  to  ferve  as  his  draughtfman  to  re- 
connoitre the  forts  of  Ibrim  and  Deir,  as  well  as 
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the  catara^  of  Jan  Adel,  and  renew  his  treaty  with 
the  Kennoufs.  This  gentleman  accordingly  embark- 
ed upon  one  of  the  vefTels  common  on  the  Nile,  but 
met  with  a  great  many  difficulties  and  difafters  before 
he  eould  reach  Syene  and  the  firft  cataraft  ;  after 
which  having  with  ftill  greater  difficulty  reached  Ibrim, 
inftead  of  meeting  with  any  encouragement  for  the 
count  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  he  was  robbed  of 
all  he  had  by  the  governor  of  the  fort,  and  narrowly 
efcaped  with  his  life  ;  it  having  been  for  fome  time  de- 
termined by  him  and  his  foldiers,that  Mr  Norden  fhould 
be  put  to  death.  By  thefe  difficulties  the  count  was 
fo  much  diftieartened,  that  he  determined  to  make 
no  more  attempts  on  the  Nubian  fide.  He  now  re- 
folved  to  enter  Abyffinia  by  the  ifland  of  Mafuah. 
With  this  view  he  undertook  a  voyage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  reach  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel :  but  having  begun  to  ufe 
his  Spanifti  commiffion,  and  taken  two  Englifh  fhips, 
he  was  met  "hy  commodore  Barnet,  who  made  prizes 
of  all  the  vcfleis  he  had  with  him,  and  fent  home  the 
count  himfelf  paffenger  in  a  Portuguefe  fliip  to  Lifbon. 

Thus  Mr  Bruce  confiders  himfelf  as  the  firft  Eu- 
ropean who  reached  the  fources  of  this  river.  He 
informs  us  that  they  are  in  the  country  of  the  Agows, 
as  Kircher  had  faid  ;  fo  that  the  latter  muft  either  have 
vilited  them  himfelf,  or  have  had  very  good  informa- 
tion concerning  them.  The  name  of  the  place  thro* 
which  13  the  paflage  to  the  territory  of  the  the  Agows, 
is  Abala  ;  a  plain  or  rather  valley,  generally  about  half 
a  mile,  and  never  exceeding  a  whole  mile,  in  breadth. 
The  mountains  which  furround  it  are  at  firft  of  an  in- 
confiderable  height,  covered  to  the  very  top  with  her- 
bage and  acacia  trees ;  but  as  they  proceed  to  the 
fouthward  they  become  more  rugged  and  woody. — 
On  the  top  of  thefe  mountains  are  delightful  plains, 
producing  excellent  pafture.  Thofe  to  the  weft  join 
a  mountain  called  Aformajhay  where,  from  a  dire<9tioa 
nearly  fouth- eaft,  they  turn  fouth,  and  inclofe  the 
villages  and  territory  of  Sacala,  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  them ;  and  ftill  lower,  that  is,  more  to  the  weftward 
is  the  fmall  village  of  Geefti,  where  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  are  fituated.  Here  the  mountains  are  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent ;  and  along  thefe  the  river  takes 
its  courfe.  Thofe  which  inclofe  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
plain  run  parallel  to  the  former  in  their  whole  courfe, 
making  part  of  the  mountains  of  Lechtambara,  or 
at  leaft  joining  with  them  ;  and  thefe  t*vo,  when  be- 
hind Aformaflca,  turn  to  the  fouth,  and  then  to  the 
fouth  weft,  taking  the  fame  form  as  they  do  ;  only 
making  a  greater  curve,  and  inclofing  them  likewife 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  the  extremity  of  which  ter- 
minates immediately  above  a  fmall  lake  named  Goode- 
roo  in  the  plain  of  Afl"oa,  below  Geefh,  and  diredly 
at  the  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

Having  pafl'ed  feveral  confiderable  ftreams,  all  of 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Nile,  our  traveller 
found  himfelf  at  laft  ol  liged  to  afcend  a  very  fteep  and 
rugged  mountain,  where  no  other  path  was  to  be  found 
but  a  very  narrow  one  mede  by  the  ftaeep  or  goats,  and 
which  in  fome  places  was  broken,  and  full  of  holes  ;  in 
others,  he  was  obftrudted  with  large  ftones,  which  fstmed 
to  have  remained  there  fince  the  creation.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  thick  wood  ;  and  he  was  every  where 
ftopped  by  the  kantuffa,as  well  as  by  feveral  other  thorny 
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pktits,  almofl;  as  troublefome  as  that.    Having  at  laft, 
however,  reached  the  top,  he  had  a  fight  of  the  Nile 
immediately  below  him  ;  but  fo  diminifhed  in  fize, 
that  it  now  appeared  only  a  brook  fcarce  fufficlerit 
to  turn  a  mill.    The  village  of  Geelh  is  not  within 
fight  of  the  fountains  of  the  river,  though  not  more 
than  600  yards  diftant  from  them.    The  country  about 
that  place  terminates  in  a  cliff  of  about  3C0  yards  high, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  plain  of  Affoa,  continuing 
in  the  fame,  degree  ©f  elevation  till  it  meets  the  Nile 
again  about  1 7  miles  tothe  fouthward, after  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  provinces  of  Gojam  and  Daraot.  In 
the  middle  of  this  cliff  is  a  vafl  cave  running  flraight 
northward,  with  many  bye-paths  forming  a  natural 
labyrinth, of  fufRciont  bignefs  to  contain  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  village  with  their  cattle.     Into  this  Mr 
Bruce  advanced  about  1 00  yards ;  but  he  did  not  choofe 
to  go  farther,  as  the  candle  he  carried  with  him  feem- 
ed  ready  to  go  out  ;  and  the  people  affured  him  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be  feen  at  the  end. 
The  face  of  this  cliff,  fronting  the  fouth,  affords  a 
very  pifturefque  view  from  the  plain  of  Affoa  below  ; 
parts  of  the  houfes  appearing  at  every  ftage  through 
the  bufhes  and  thickets  of  trees.    The  mouths  of  the 
cavern  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  of  feveral  others 
which  Mr  Bruce  did  not  fee,  are  hid  by  almofl  im- 
penetrable fences  of  the  worfl  kind  of  thorn ;  nor  is  there 
Siny  other  communication  betwixt  the  upper  part  and 
the  houfes  but  by  narrov/  winding  fheep-paths,  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  difcovered  ;  all  of  them  being  allowed  to  be 
overgrown,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  defence  of  the 
people.  The  edge  of  the  cliff  is  covered  with  lofty  and 
hightrees,  which  fcem  to  form  a  natural  fence  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  down ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
which  the  AbyiTmian  thorns  bear,  feems  to  make  fome 
amends  for  their  bad  qualities.   From  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  of  Geefh,  above  where  the  village  is  fituated,  the 
ground  flopes  with  a  defcent  due  north,  till  we  come 
to  a  triangular  marfh  upwards  of  86  yards  broad,  and 
.286  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  from  a  priefl's  houfe 
where  Mr  Bruce  refided.    On  the  eafl,  the  ground 
defcends  with  a  very  gentle  flope  from  the  large  village 
of  Sacala,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  territory,  and 
is  about  fix  miles  diftant  from  the  fource,  though  to 
appearance  not  above  two.    About  the  middle  of  this 
maifh,  and  not  quite  40  yards  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Geefh,  rifes  a  circular  hillock  about  three 
feet  from  the  furface  of  the  marfh  itfelf,  though  found- 
ed apparently  much  deeper  in  it.    The  diameter  of 
this  hillock  is  not  quite  12  feet,  and  it  is  furrounded 
by  a  fhallow  trench  which  colleffs  the  water,  and  fends 
it  off  to  the  eaflward.    This  is  firmly  built  of  fod 
brought  from  the  fides,  and  kept  conftantly  in  repair 
by  the  Agows,  who  worfhip  the  river,  and  perform 
their  religfous  ceremonies  upon  this  as  an  altar.  In 
the  midft  of  it  is  a  circular  hole,  in  the  formation  or 
enlargement  of  which  the  work  of  art  is  evidently  dif- 
cernible.    It  is  always  kept  clear  of  grafs  and  aquatic 
plants,  and  the  water  in  it  is  perfeftly  pure  and  lim- 
pid, but  without  any  ebullition  or  motion  difcernible 
on  its  furface.    The  mouth  is  fome  parts  of  an  inch 
lefs  thaa  three  feet  diameter,  and  at  the  time  our  au- 
thor firft  vifited  it  (Nov.  5.  1770),  the  water  ftood 
about  two  inches  from  the  brim,  nor  did  it  cither  in- 
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creafe  or  dimini(h  during  all  the  time  of  his  refidence 
at  Geefh.  On  putting  down  the  fhaft  of  a  lance,  he 
found  a  very  feeble  refiftance  at  fix  feet  four  inches, 
as  if  from  weak  rulies  and  grafs  ;  and,  about  fix  inches 
deeper,  he  found  his  lance  had  entered  into  foft  earth,  . 
but  met  with  no  obftruftion  from  flones  or  gravel  :  and 
the  fame  was  confir-mej  by  ufing  a  heavy  plummet, 
with  a  line  befmcared  with  foap. — This  is  the  firft  foun- 
tain of  the  Nile. 

The  fecond  fountain  is  fituated  at  about 'ten  feet 
diftant  from  the  former,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  fouth  ; 
and  is  only  ( i  inches  in  diameter,  but  eight  feet 
three  inches  deep.  The  third  is  about  20  feet  SSW 
from  the  firft  ;  the  mouth  being  fomewhat  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  in  depth. 
Thefe  fountains  are  made  ufe  of  as  altars,  and  from  the 
foot  of  euch  iffues  a  briflc  running  rill,  which,  uniting 
with  the  water  of  the  firft  trench,  goes  off  at  the 
eaft  fide  in  a  ftream  which,  our  anchor  conjedures, 
would  fill  a  pipe  about  two  inches  diameter.  The  wa- 
ter of  thefe  f^ountains  is  extremely  light  and  good,  and 
intenfely  cold,  though  ejcpofed  to  the-fcorching  heat 
of  the  fun  without  any  fhelter  ;  there  being  no  trees 
nearer  than  the  cliff  of  Geefh.  The  longitude  of  the 
principal  fountain  was  found  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  36'' 
55'  30''  E.  from  Greenwich.  The  elevation  of  the 
ground,  according  to  his  account,  muft  be  very  great, 
as  the  barometer  ftood  only  at  22  Engli-fh  inches. 
"  Neither  (fays  he)  did  it  vary  fenfibly  from  that 
height  any  of  the  following  days  I  ftaid  at  Geefh  ;  and 
thence  1  inferred,  that  at  the  fourccs  of  the  Nile  I 
was  then  more  than  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
fea  ;  a  prodigious  height,  to  enjoy  a  flcy  perpetually- 
clear,  as  alfo  a  hot  fun  never  overcaft  for  a  moment 
with  clouds  from  rifing  to  fettrng."  In  the  morning 
of  Nov.  6.  the  thermometer  ftood  at  44°,  at  noon 
96",  and  at-funfet  46°.  It  was  fenfibly  cold  at  night, 
and  ftill  more  fo  about  an  hour  before  funrife. 

The  Nile  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  ftreams  from 
thefe  thi'ee  fountains  runs  caftward  through  the  marfh 
for  about  30  yards,  with  very  little  incrcafe  of  its  water, 
but  ftill  diftiniSlly  vifible,  till  it  is  met  by  the  graffy 
brink  of  the  land  defcending  frorh  Sacala.  By  this  it 
is  turned  gradually  NE,  and  then  due  north  ;  and  in 
the  two  miles  in  which  it  flows  in  that  direflion  it 
receives  many  fmall  ftreams  from  fprlngs  on  each 
fide  ;  fo  that  about  this  diftance  from  the,  fountains  it 
becomes  a  ftream  capable  of  turning  a  common  mill. 
Our  traveller  was  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of  this 
fpot.  "  The  fmall  rifing  hills  about  us  (fays  he)  were 
all  thick  covered  with  verdure,  efpecially  with  clover^ 
the  largcft  and  fineft  I  ever  faw  ;  the  tops  of  the 
heights  covered  with  trees  of  a  prodigious  fize  ;  the 
ftream,  at  the  banks  of  which  we  were  fitting,  was  lim- 
pid, and  pure  as  the  fineft  cryftal ;  the  fod  covered 
thick  with  a  kind  of  bufhy  tree,  that  fecmed  to  affeft 
to  grow  to  no  height, but,  thick  with  foliage  and  young- 
branches,  rather  to  affift  the  furface  of  the  water  ; 
whilft  it  bore,  in  prodigious  quantities,  a  beautiful 
yellow  flower,  not  unlike  a  fingle  rofe  of  that  colour, 
but  without  thorns  ;  and  indeed,  upon  examination, 
we  found  that  it  was  not  a  fpecies  of  the  rofe,  but  of 
the  hypericum." 

Here  Mr  Bruce  exults  greatly  in  his  fuccefs  ;  as 
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having  ndt  only  feen  the  foiintaina  of  th«  Nile,  but 
the  river  itfelf  running  in  a  fmall  ftrcam  ;  fo  that  the 
ancient  faying  of  the  poet, 

Nec  licuit  popuUs  parvUm  te  Nile  f>idere^ 

could  not  be  applied  to  him.  Here  he  pepped  over  it» 
he  fays,  more  than  50  times,  though  he  had  told  us, 
in  the  preceding  page,  that  it  was  three  yards  over. 
From  this  ford,  however,  the  Nile  turns  to  the  weft- 
Avard  ;  and,  after  running  over  loofe  ftones  occafionally 
in  that  direftion  about  four  miles  farther,  there  Is  a 
fmall  cataraft  of  about  fix  feet  in  height ;  after  which 
it  leaves  the  mountainous  country,  and  takes  its  courfe 
through  the  plains  of  Goutto.  Here  it  flows  fo  gently 
that  its  motion  is  fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  but  turns 
and  winds  in  its  direftion  more  than  any  river  he  ever 
faw ;  forming  more  than  20  fharp  angular  perlinfulas 
in  the  fpace  of  five  miles.  Here  the  foil  is  compofed 
of  a  marfliy  clay,  quite  deftitute  of  trees,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  travel  through  ;  and  where  its  ftream  receives 
Ho  confiderable  addition.  Illuing  out  from  thence, 
irowever,  It  Is  joined  by  feveral  rivulets  which  fall  from 
the  mountains  on  each  fide,  fo  that  ic  becomes  a  con- 
fiderable ftream,  with  high  and  broken  banks  covered 
with  old  timber  trees  for  three  miles.  In  its  courfe  It 
incHnes  to  the  north-eaft,  and  winds  very  much,  till  it 
receives  firft  a  fmall  river  named  Diiva,  and  then  ano- 
ther named  Dee-ohha,  or  the  river  Dee.  Turning  then 
fharply  to  the  eaft,  it  falls  down  another  cataraft,  and 
about  three  miles  below  receives  the  Jemma,  a  pure 
and  limpid  ftream,  not  inferior  in  fize  to  itfelf.  Pro- 
ceeding Hill  to  the  northward,  it  receives  a  number  of 
other  H reams,  and  at  laft  crofTes  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  lake  Tzana  or  Dembea,  preferving  the  colour  of 
its  ftream  during  its  paflage,  and  ifl'uing  out  at  the 
weft  fide  of  It  in  the  territory  of  Dara. 

There  is  a  ford,  though  very  deep  and  dangerous, 
at  the  place  where  the  Nile  firft  aflumes  the  name  of 
a  river,  after  emerging  from  the  lake  Dembea;  but  the 
itrcam  in  other  places  is  exceedingly  rapid  ;  the  banks 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  miles  become  very  high,  and  are 
covered  with  the  moft  beautiful  and  variegated  verdure 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  now  confined  by  the 
iTiQimtains  of  Begemdcr  till  it  reaches  Alata,  where 
is  the  third  cataraft.  This,  we  are  informed  by  Mr 
Bruce,  Is  the  moft  magnificent  fight  he  ever  beheld  ; 
but  he  thinks  that  the  height  has  rather  been  exagge- 
rated by  the  miflionaries,  who  make  it  50  feet ;  and 
after  many  attempts  to  meafurc  it,  he  Is  of  opinion 
that  it  Is  nearly  40  feet  high.  At  the  time  he  vlfited 
it,  the  river  had  been  pretty  much  fwelled  by  rains, 
and  fell  in  one  ftieetof  water,  without  any  Interval,  for 
the  fpace  of  half  an  Engllfti  mile  In  breadth,  with  fuch 
a  noife  as  ftunned  and  made  him  giddy  for  fome  time. 
The  river,  for  fome  fpace  both  above  and  below  the 
fall,  was  covered  with  a  thick  mift,  owing  to  the  fmall 
particles  of  the  water  daftred  up  into  the  air  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftiock.  The  river,  though  fwelled  be- 
yond its  ufual  fize,  retained  its  clearnefs,  and  fell  into 
a  natural  bafon  of  rock  ;  the  ftream  appearing  to  run 
back  agalnft  the  foot  of  th^  precipice  ©ver  which  it 
falls  with  great  violence  ;  forming  innumerable  ed- 
dies, waves,  and  being  In  exLceflive  commotion,  as  may 
eafily  be  imagined.  Jerome  Lobo  pretends  that  he 
was  able  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  fit  under 
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the  prodigious  arch  of  water  fpouting  over  it ;  bt(t  Nilis. 
Mr  Bruce  does  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  this  to  be 
an  abfolute  falfehood.  The  noife  of  the  cataradt, 
which,  he  fays,  is  like  the  loudeft  thunder,  could  not 
to  confound  and  deftroy  his  fenfe  of  hearing  ;  while 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  before  his  eyes  would 
dazzle  the  fight,  mak«  him  giddy,  and  utterly  de- 
prive him  of  all  his  Intelleftual  powers.  "  It  was  a 
moft  magnificent  fight  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  that  ages, 
added  to  the  greateft  length  of  human  life,  would  not 
deface  or  eradicate  from  my  memory !  it  ftruck  mc 
with  a  kind  of  ftupor,  and  a  total  oblivion  of  where 
I  was,  and  of  every  other  fublunary  concern." 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  cataraft,  the  Nile  rj 
confined  between  two  rocks,  where  it  runs  In  a  narrow 
channel  with  impetuous  velocity  and  great  noife.  At 
the  village  of  Alata  there  is  a  bridge  over  it,  confifting 
of  one  arch,  and  that  no  more  than  25  feet  wide. 
This  bridge  is  ftrongly  fixed  into  the  folld  rock  on 
both  fides,  and  fome  part  ef  the  parapets  ftill  remain. 
No  crocodiles  t^'er  come  to  Alata,  nor  are  any  ever 
feen  beyond  the  cataradt. 

Below  this  tremendous  water-fall  the  Nile  takes  z 
fouth-eaft  direftion,  along  the  weftern  fide  of  Begem- 
der  and  Amhara  on  the  right,  inclofing  the  province 
of  Gojam.  It  receives  a  great  number  of  ftreams  frorw 
both  fides,  and  after  feveral  turns  takes  at  laft  a  di- 
reftloH  almoft  due  north,  and  approaches  within  62 
miles  of  its  fource.  Notwithftanding  the  vaft  increafe 
of  its  waters,  however,  it  is  ftill  fordable  at  fome  fea- 
fons  of  the  year ;  and  the  Galla  crofs  it  at  all  times 
without  any  difiiculty,  either  by  fwimming,  or  on 
goats  flilns  blovvn  up  like  bladdersi  It  Is  likewlfe 
crofted  on  fmall  rafts,  placed  on  two  Iklns  filled  with 
wind  ;  or  by  twifting  their  hands  round  the  tails  of 
the  horfes  who  fwlm  over  ;  a  method  always  ufcd  by 
the  women  who  follow  the  Abyflinian  armies,  and  are 
obliged  to  crofs  unfordable  rivers.  In  this  part  of 
the  river  crocodiles  are  met  with  in  great  numbers  ; 
but  the  fuperftitious  people  pretend  they  have  charms 
fufiiciently  powerful  to  defend  themfelves  agalnft  their 
voracity. — The  Nile  nov^r  feems  to  have  forced  its  paf- 
fage  through  a  gap  in  fome  very  high  mountains  which 
bound  the  country  of  the  Ganges,  and  falls  down  a 
cataraft  of  280  feet  high  ;  and  immediately  below  this 
are  two  others,  both  of  very  confiderable  height. 
Thcfe  mountains  run  a  great  way  to  the  weftward, 
where  they  are  called  Dyre  or  Tegla^  the  eaftern  end  of 
them  joining  the  mountains  of  Kueira,  where  they 
have  the  name  of  Fazuclo.  Thefe  mountains,  our 
author  informs  us,  are  all  inhabited  by  Pagan  nations  ; 
but  the  country  is  lefs  known  than  any  other  on  the 
African  continent.  There  is  plenty  of  gold  wafted 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy 
feafon  ;  which  is  the  fine  gold  of  Sennaai  named 
Tibbar. 

The  Nile,  now  running  clofe  by  Sennaar  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  fouth,  makes  afterwards  a  (harp 
turn  to  the  eaft  ;  affording  a  pleafant  view  in  the  falf 
feafon,  when  it  is  brim-full,  and  indeed  the  only  orna- 
ment of  that  bare  and  inhofpitable  country.  Leaving; 
Sennaar,  it  pafles  by  many  large  towns  inhabited  by 
Arabs,  all  of  them  of  a  white  completion  ;  then  pal- 
fing  Gerri,  and  turning  to  the  north-eaft,  it  joins  the 
Tacazze,  pafling,  during  its  courfe  through  this  coun^^ 
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try  a  large  and  populous  town  named  Chendl,  pro- 
bably the  Candace  of  the  ancients.  Here  Mr  Bruce 
fuppofcs  the  ancient  ifland  or  peninfula  of  Meroe  to 
have  been  fituatcd.  Having  at  length  received  the 
great  river  Atbara,  the  Aftaboras  of  the  ancients,  it 
turns  direftly  north  for  about  two  degrees  ;  then  ma- 
king a  very  unexpefted  turn  well  by  fouth  for  more 
than  two  degrees  in  longitude,  and  wisding  very  little, 
it  arrives  at  Korti,  the  firft  town  in  Barabra,  or  king- 
dom of  Dongola.  From  Korti  it  runs  almoi  fouth 
weft  till  it  pafles  Dongola,  called  alfo  Beja,  the  capital 
of  Barabra  ;  after  which  it  comes  to  Mofcho,  a  con- 
liderable  tow^n  and  place  of  refrefhment  to  the  cara- 
vans when  they  were  allowed  to  pafs  from  Egypt  to 
Ethiopia.  From  thence  turning  to  the  north  ea!l  it 
meets  with  a  chain  of  mountains  in  about  22°  15'  of 
N.  latitude,  where  is  the  feventh  cataraft  named  Jan 
Add.  This  is  likewlfe  very  tremendous,  though  not 
iibove  half  as  high  as  that  of  Alata.  This  couife  is 
now  continued  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
there  being  only  one  other  cataract  in  the  whole 
fpace,  which  is  much  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  already 
defcribed. 

This  very  particular  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
fources  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  courfe  of  the  river  given 
by  Mr  Bruce,  hath  not  efcaped  criticifm.  We  find  him 
accufed  by  the  reviewers,  not  only  of  having  brought 
nothing  to  light  that  was  not  previoufly  known  to  the 
learned,  but  even  of  having  revealed  nothing  which  was 
not  previoufly  publiihed  in  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Granimar.  This,  however,  feems  by  no  means  a  fair 
and  candid  criticifm.  If  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  as 
defcribed  by  Mr  Bruce,  were  known  to  the  author  of 
Guthrie's  Grammar,  they  muft  likewife  have  been  fo 
to  every  retailer  of  geography  fiuce  the  time  of  the 
miffioparies ;  which,  as  che  reviewers  have  particu- 
larized that  book,  would  not  feem  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  If  any  thing  new  was  publifhed  there  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  MrBruce's  work,  it  muft  probably 
have  been  derived  indiredlyfrom  himfelf;  of  whichclan- 
deftine  method  of  proceeding  that  gentleman  has  had 
frequent  occafion  to  complain  in  other  cafes.  It  is  al- 
leged, however,  that  he  has  given  the  name  of  Nile 
to  a  ttream  which  does  not  deferve  it.  This,  like  all 
other  large  rivers,  is  compofcd  of  innumerable  branches; 
to  vifit  the  top  of  every  one  of  which  would  be  in- 
deed an  Herculean  taflc.  The  fcurce  of  the  largeft 
branch  therefore,  and  that  which  has  the  longeft 
courfe,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  accounted  the  fource  of 
the  river  ;  but  here  it  is  denied.  th«t  Mr  Bruce  had 
fufficieut  information,  "  Of  the  innumerable  ftreams 
(fay  they)  that  feed  the  lake  of  Tzana,  there  is  one 
that  ends  in  a  bog,  to  which  Mr  Bruce  was  condudled 
by  Woldo,  a  lying  guide,  who  told  him  it  was  the 
fource  of  the  Nile.  Mr  Bruce,  in  a  matter  of  far 
lefs  importance,  would  not  have  taken  Woldo'sword; 
but  he  is  perfuaded,  that  in  this  cafe  he  fpoke  truth  ; 
lecaufe  the  credulous  barbarians  of  the  neighbouring 
dirtrid  paid  fomething  like  worfhlp  to  this  brook, 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  14  miles  from  its  fource,  is 
not  20  feet  broad,  and  nowhere  one  foot  deep.  Now 
it  is  almoit  unnecefTary  to  obft'rve,  that  the  natives  of 
that  country  being,  according  to  Mr  Bruce 's  report, 
pagans,  might  be  expefttd  to  worfliip  the  pure  atid  falu- 
ury  ftream;  to  which,  with  other  extraordinary  cniali- 
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ties,  their  fuperftitlon  afcribed  the  power  of  curing  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Had  he  traced  to  its  fource  any 
of  the  other  rivulets  which  run  into  the  lake  I'zana, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  met  with  fimilar 
in Itances  of  credulity  among  the  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  its  banks.  Yet  this  would  not  prove  any  one  of 
them  in  particular  to  be  the  head  of  the  Nile.  It 
would  be  trifling  with  the  patience  of  our  readers  to 
fay  one  word  more  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Jefuits  or  Mr  Bruce  difcovercd  what  they  er- 
roneoufly  call  the  head  of  the  Nile.  Before  either 
they  or  he  had  indulged  themfelves  in  a  vain  triumph 
over  the  labours  of  antiquity,  they  ought  to  have  been 
fure  that  they  had  efTeftcd  what  antiquity  was  unable 
to  accomplifli.  Now  the  river  defcribed  by  the  Jefuit 
Kircher,  who  coUefled  the  information  of  his  bre- 
thren, as  well  as  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  not  the  Nile  of  which 
the  ancients  were  in  queft.  This  i^  amply  proved  by 
the  prince  of  modern  geographers,  the  incomparable 
D'Anville  (at  leail  till  our  ov/n  Rennal  appeared),  in 
a  copious  Memoir  publiHied  in  the  26th  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  p.  4^. 
To  this  learned  dilfertation  we  refer  our  readers  ;  ad- 
ding only  what  feems  probable  from  the  writings  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Herodotus,  that  the  ancients 
had  two  meanings  when  they  fpoke  of  the  head  of 
fource  of  the  Nile:  Firll,  Literally,  the  head  or  fource 
of  that  great  weftern  ftream  now  called  the  Whilt 
River;  which  contains  a  much  greater  weight  of  wa- 
ters, and  has  a  much  longer  courfe  thaH  the  river  de- 
fcribed by  the  Jefuits  and  by  Mr  Bruce  :  and,  2dly,  Me- 
tajjhorically,  thccaufe  of  the  Nile's  inundation.  This 
caufe  they  had  difcovercd  to  !)e  the  tropical  raiss, 
which  fall  in  the  extent  of  i6  degrees  on  each  fide  of 
the  line;  which  made  the  S.icriftan  of  Minerva's  temple 
of  Sais  in  Egypt  tell  that  inquifitivc  traveller  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  vvaters  ol  the  Nile  ^un  in  two  oppo- 
fite  diredlions  from  its  fource  ;  the  one  north  into 
Egypt,  the  other  fouth  into  Ethiopia ;  and  the  re- 
ports of  all  travellers  into  Africa  ferve  to  explain  and 
confirm  this  obfcrvation.  l  h«  tropical  rains,  they 
acknowledge,  give  rife  to  the  Nile  and  all  Its  tributa- 
ry ftreams  which  flow  northward  into  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  as  uell  as  to  the  Zeboe,  and  fo  many 
large  rivers  which  flow  fouth  into  Ethiopia ;  and 
then,  according  to  the  Inclination  of  the  ground,  fall 
into  the  Indian  or  Atlantic  Ocean  Such  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  priefts,  is  the  true  and  philofo- 
phical  fource  of  the  Nile  ;  a  fource  difcovered  above 
3000  years  ago,  and  not,  as  Mr  Bruce  and  the  Je- 
fuits have  fuppofed,  the  head  of  a  paltry  rivulet,  one 
of  the  innumerable  ftreams  tha:t  feed  the  lake  Tzana." 

On  this  fevere  criticifm,  however,  it  is  obvious  io  re- 
mark, that  if  the  fource  of  the  Nile  had  been  difc'o- 
vered  fo  many  years  ago,  there  is  not  the  leaft  proba- 
bility that  the  finding  of  it  fliould  have  been  deemed 
an  impolfible  undertaking,  which  it  moft  certainly  was, 
by  the  ancient?. — That  the  finding  out  che  fountains 
ot  the  river  Itfelf  was  an  objedl  of  their  inquiry,  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  from  the  accounts  given  by  Mr 
Brfice,  it  appears  very  evident  that  none  of  the  an- 
cients had  cqurd  fucceis  with  himfelf;  though  indeed 
the  jefuits,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  feem  to  have 
a  right  to  difpute  It  with  him  Fro;n  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  his  accounts  with  that  of  the  Jefuits,  it 
K  appears 
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that  the  moft  confiderable 


Nile'.    appJ'ars  certain 

-  V  "'  which  flows  into  the  lake  Tzana  takes  its  rife  from 
the  fountains  at  Geefh  already  defcribed ;  and  that 
it  is  the  molt  confiderable  plainly  appears  from  its 
flream  being  vifible  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  lake,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  of  the  reft. 
The  preference  given  to  this  ftream  by  the  Agows, 
who  worfliip  it,  feems  alfo  sn  inconteftible  proof  that 
they  look  upon  it  to  be  the  great  river  which  pafles 
through  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  ;  nor  will  the  argument 
of  the  Reviewers  hold  good  in  fuppojing  that  other 
ftreams  are  worfhipped,  unlefs  they  could  prove  that 
they  are  fo.  As  little  can  it  be  any  objeftion  or 
difparagement  to  Mr  Brucc's  labours,  that  he  did  not 
difcover  the  fources  of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Nile 
called  the  White  River.  Had  he  done  fo,  it  might 
next  have  been  ohjefted  that  he  did  not  vifit  the  fprings 
of  the  Tataz;ze,  or  any  other  branch.  That  the  ori- 
gin of  the  White  River  was  unknown  to  the  ancients 
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other  name  than  Bahar  el  Molech^  or  the 
Salt  Sea.  The  junction  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the 
Nile  flowing  on  the  weft  fide  of  Meroe  j  the  Tactzze, 
which  wafhes  the  eaft  fide,  and  joins  the  Nile  at  Mag- 
giran  in  N.  Lat.  ly-";  and  the  Mareb,  which  falls  into 
this  laft  fomething  above  the  junction,  gives  the  name 
of  Triton  to  the  Nile. 

The  name  Mgyptus^  which  it  has  in  Homer,  and 
which  cur  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  very  an- 
cient name  even  in  Ethiopia,  is  more  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  This  has  been  almoft  univerfally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  black  colour  of  the  in- 
undation ;  but  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  reafons  already- 
given,  will  not  admit  of  this.  *'  Egypt  (fays  he)  in 
the  Ethiopia  is  called  y  Giptj  Agar  ;  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  country,  Gypt,  for  precifely  fo  it  is  pro- 
nounced ;  which  means  the  country  of  ditches  or  canals, 
drawn  from  the  Nile  on  both  fides  at  right  angles 
with  the  river :  nothing  furely  is  more  obvious  than 


may  readily  be  allowed  ;  but  fo  were  the  fountains  of  to  write  j  G*//,  fo  pronounced,  Egypt ;  and,  with  its 


Geefh,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  erroneous  po- 
fition  of  the  fources  of  the  eaflern  branch  of  the  Nile 
laid  down  by  Ptolemy.  Our  traveller,  therefore, 
certainly  has  the  merit,  if  not  of  difcovering  the 
fources,  at  leaft  of  confirming  the  accounts  which  the 
Jefuits  have  given  of  the  fources,  of  the  river  called 
the  Nile;  and  of  which  the  White  River,  whether 
greater  or  fmaller,  feems  to  be  accounted  only  a 
branch.  The  fupcrior  veneration  paid  to  the  eaflern 
branch  of  this  celebrated  river  will  alfo  appear  from 
the  variety  of  names  given  to  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
iwiport  of  thefe  names;  of  which  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  account. 

By  the  Agows  it  is  named  Gzeir,  Gee/a,  or  Sei'r  ; 
the  iirfl  of  which  terms  fignities  a  god.  It  is  like- 
wife  named  Aby  father;  and  has  many  other  names,  all 
of  them  implying  the  moft  profound  veneration. 
Having  defcended  into  Gojam  it  is  named  j^bay; 
which,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  fignifles  the  river  that 
fuddenly  fwells  and  overflows  periodically  with  rain. 
By  the  Gongas  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountains 
£)'yre  and  Tagla,  it  is  called  Dahli,  and  by  thofe  on 
the  north  fide  Koivafs ;  both  which  names  fignify  a 
ivatching  dog,  the  latrator  anubis,  or  dog-Jlar.  In  the 
plain  country  between  Fazurlo  and  Sennaar  it  is  called 
Nile,  which  figniiies  blue;  and  the  Arabs  interpret 
this  name  by  the  woi d  ^zergue ;  which  name  it  re- 
tains till  it  reaches  Halfaia,  where  it  receives  the 
White  River, 

Formerly  the  Nile  bad  the  name  of  Siris,  both  be- 
fore and  after  it  enters  Beja,  which  the  Greeks  ima- 
gined was  given  to  it  on.  account  of  its  black  colour 
during  the  inundation  ;  but  Mr  Bruce  afTures  us  that 
the  river  has  no  fuch  colour.  He  affirms,  with  gieat 
probability,  that  this  name  in  the  country  of  Beja 
imports  the  river  of  the  dog-Jlar,  on  whofe  vertical  ap- 
pearance this  river  overflows  ;  "and  this  idolatrous 


termination  us  or  os,  Egyptus.  The  Nile  is  alfo  called 
Kronides,  Jupiter ;  and  has  had  feveral  other  appella- 
tions bellowed  upon  it  by  the  poets ;  though  thefe 
are  rather  of  a  tranfitory  nature  than  to  be  ranked 
among  the  ancient  names  of  the  river.  By  fome  of 
the  ancient  fathers  it  has  been  named  Geon;  and  by  a 
ftrange  train  of  miracles  they  would  have  it  to  be  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  terreflrial  paradife  ;  the  fame  which 
is  faid  to  have  encompaffed  the  whole  land  of  Cufli  or 
Ethiopia.  To  effe6t  this,  they  are  obliged  to  bring 
the  river  a  great  number  of  miles,  not  only  under  the 
earth,  but  under  the  fea  alfo  ;  but  fuch  reveries  need 
no  refutation." 

Under  the  article  Egypt  we  hare  fo  fully  explain- 
ed the  caufe  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  itfelf,  nothing  far- 
ther feems  neceffary  to  be  added.  We  fhall  therefore 
only  extradt  from  Mr  Bruce's  work  what  he  has  faid 
concerning  the  mode  of  natural  operation  by  which 
the  tropical  rains  are  produced  ;  which  are  now  uni- 
verfally allowed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  annual  overflow- 
ing of  this  and  other  rivers. 

According  to  this  gentleman,  the  air  is  fo  much  ra- 
refied by  the  fun  during  the  time  that  he  remains  al- 
moft ftationary  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the 
other  winds  loaded  with  vapours  rufh  in  upon  the  land 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  welt,  the  Indian  ocean 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  cold  Southern  ocean  beyond  the 
Cape.  Thus  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  is  gathered, 
as  it  were,  into  a  focus  ;  and  as  the  fame  caufes  conti-. 
nue  to  operate  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  north- 
ward, a  vafl  train  of  clouds  proceed  from  fouth  to 
north,  which,  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  fometimes  ex- 
tended much  farther  than  at  other  times.  Thus  he  tells 
us,  that  for  two  years  fome  white  dappled  clouds  were 
feen  at  Gondar  on  the  7th  of  January  ;  the  fun  being 
then  34°  diftant  from  the  zenith,  and  not  the  leaft 


worfhip  (fays  he)  was  probably  part  of  the  reafon  of  cloudy  fpeck  having  been  feen  for  feveral  months 
the  queftion  the. prophet  Jeremiah,  aflcs :  And  what    '  " '     -  -rn*     l  1^ 

haft  thou  to  do  in  Egypt  to  drink  the  water  of  Seir, 
cr  the  water  profaned  by  idolatrous  rites  J"  As  for 
the  firft,  it  is  only  the  tranflation  of  the  word  bahar 
applied  to  the  Nile.  The  inhabitants,  of  the  Barabra 
to  this  day  call  it  Bahar  el  Nd,  or  the  fea  of  the  Nile, 
ill,  coiitradillindion       the  Red  Sea,  for  which  they 


before.  About  the  firft  of  March,  however,  it  begins, 
to  rain  at  Gondar,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,, 
in  large  drops  ;  the.  fun  being  then  about  5*  diftant 
from  the  zenith.  The  rainy  feafon  commences  with 
violence  at  every  place  when  the  fun  comes  diredly- 
over  it ;  and  before  it  commences  at  Gondar,  green 
boughs  and  leavte  appear  floating  in  the  Bahar  clAbiad^ 

Ox 
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or  White  River,  which>  according  to  the  accounts  gi- 
ven by  the  Galla,  our  author  fuppofes  to  take  its  rife 
in  about  5°  north  latitude. 

The  rains  therefore  precede  the  fun  only  about  5^; 
but  they  continue  and  increafe  after  he  has  paffed  it. 
In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Abyf- 
fmia  begin  to  fwell*  and  greatly  augment  the  Nile, 
which  is  now  alfo  farther  augmented  by  the  vaft  quan- 
tity of  v/ater  poured  into  the  lake  Tzana.  On  the 
firft  days  of  May,  the  fun  pafies  the  village  of  Gerri, 
which  is  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains  ;  and  it  is  ve- 
ry remarkable,  that,  though  the  fun  ftill  continues  to 
operate  with  unabated  vigour,  all  his  influence  cannot 
bring  the  clouds  farther  northward  than  this  village  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  Mr  BrucC)  with  great  reafon,  fup- 
pofes to  be  the  want  of  mountains  to  the  northward. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  obferves,  that  the 


tween  the  different  countries  weft  and  caft,  is  at  once 
the  fource  of  their  riches,  and  of  thofe  rivers  which  " 
conduA  to  the  treafures, which  would  be  otherwife  in- 
acceffible,  in  the  eallern  parts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Be- 
nin, Congo,  and  Angola. 

"  There  are  three  remarkable  appearances  attend- 
ing the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Every  morning  in 
Abyffinia  is  clear,  and  the  fun  Ihines.  About  nine,  a 
fmall  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the 
eaft,  whirling  violently  round  as  if  upon  an  axis  ; 
but,  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  firft  abates  its  motion, 
then  lofes  its  form, and  extends  itfelf  greatly,  and  feems 
to  call  up  vapours  from  all  the  oppofite  quarters  Thefe 
clouds  having  attained  nearly  the  fame  height,  rufh 
againft  each  other  with  great  violence,  and  put  me  al- 
ways in  mind  of  Eliftia  foretelling  rain  on  mount  Car- 
mel.    The  air  impelled  before  the  heavieft  mafs,  or 


tropical  rains  flop  at  the  latitude  of  14°  inftead  of   fwifteft  mover,  makes  in  impreflion  of  its  form  on  the 
16°  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  continent.    All  this    colledion  of  clouds  oppofite  1  and  the  moment  it  has 
time,  however,  they  continue  violent  in  Abyffinia  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  rivers  are  all  full,  and 
continue  fo  while  the  fun  remains  ftationary  in  the  tro- 
pic of  Cancer. 

This  exceffive  rain,  which  would  fweep  off  the  whole 
foil  of  Egypt  into  the  fea  were  it  to  continue  with- 
out intermiffion,  begins  to  abate  as  the  fun  turns  fouth- 
Ward  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  zenith  of  each  place, 
on  his  pafTage  towards  that  quarter,  they  ceafe  entire- 
iy  :  the  reafon  of  which  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  be  dif- 
covered  than  that  of  their  coming  on  when  he  arrives 
at  the  zenith  in  his  paffage  northward.  Be  the  rea- 
fan  what  it  will,  however,  the  faft  is  certain  ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  the  time  of  the  rains  ceafing  is  exaft  to  a 
fingle  day ;  infomuch,  that  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Nile  is  generally  found  to  be  at  its  higheft  at 
Cairo,  and  begins  to  diminifh  every  day  after.  Im- 
mediately after  the  fUn  has  pafled  the  line,  he  begins 
the  rainy  reafon  to  the  fouthward  ;  the  rains  conftant- 
ly  coming  on  with  violence  as  he  approaches  the  ze- 
nith of  each  place;  but  the  inundation  is  now  pro- 
moted in  a  different  manner,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  circumftances  ill  the  fituation  of  the  places. 
From  about  6°  S.  Lat.  a  chain  of  high  mountains  runs 
all  the  way  along  the  middle  of  the  continent  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  interfefts  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  peninfula  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that 
the  Nile  does  the  northern.  A  ftrong  wind  from  the 
fouth,  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  condenfed  vapours, 
daflies  them  againft  the  cold  fummits  of  this  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  forms  many  rivers,  which  efcape  in  the 
direftion  either  of  eaft  or  weft  as  the  level  prefents  it- 
felf. If  this  is  towards  the  weftj  they  fall  dawn  the 
fides  of  the  mountains  into  the  Atlantic,  and  if  on  the 
taft  into  the  Indian  ocean.  —  "  The  clouds  (fays  Mr 
Bruce),  (?rawn  by  the  violent  aftion  of  the  fun,  are 
condenfed,  then  broken,  and  fall  as  rain  on  the  top  of 
this  high  ridge,  and  fwell  every  river  ;  while  a  wind 
from  the  octan  on  the  eaft  blows  like  a  monfoon  up 
each  of  thefe  ftreams,  in  a  diredlion  contrary  to  their 
current,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  inundation  ;  and 
this  enables  boats  to  afcend  into  the  weftern  piarts  of 
Sofala,  and  the  interior  country  to  the  mountains, 
where  lies  the  gold.  The  fame  effecl,  from  the  fame 
caufe,  is  produced  on  the  weftern  fide  towards  the  At- 
lantic }  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  bein^  placed  be- 


taken poffeffion  of  the  fpace  made  to  receive  it,  the 
moft  violent  thunder  poffible  to  be  conceived  inftantly 
follows,  with  rain  :  after  fome  hours  the  fky  agaio 
clears,  with  a  wind  at  north  ;  and  it  is  always  difa- 
greeably  cold  when  the  thermometer  is  below  63°. 

"  The  fecond  thing  remarkable  is  the  variation  of 
the  thermometer.  When  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern 
tropic,  36''  diftant  from  the  zenith  of  Gondar,it  is  fel- 
dom  lower  than  72°; 'but  it  falls  to  60°,  and  63°, 
when  the  fun  is  immediately  vertical ;  fo  happily  does 
the  approach  of  rain  compenfate  the  heat  of  a  too 
fcorching  fun. 

"  The  third  is  that  remarkable  flop'  in  the  extent 
of  the  rain  northward,  when  the  fun,  that  has  con- 
duced the  vapours  from  the  Hne,  and  fhould  feein 
now  rftore  than  ever  to  be  in  poffeffion  of  them,  is 
here  over-ruled  fuddenly  ;  till,  on  its  return  to  Gorri, 
again  it  refumes  the  abfolute  command  over  the  rain, 
and  recondudls  it  to  the  Line,  to  furnifli  diftant  de- 
luges to  the  fouthward." 

With  regard  to  the  Nile  itfelf>  it  has  been  faid  that 
the  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  from  Abyf- 
finia  is  fo  great,  that  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  is  pro- 
duced from  it.  This  queftion,  however,  is  difcuffed 
under  the  article  Egypt,  where  it  is  fhown  that  this 
cannot  poffibly  be  the  cafe. — Among  other  authori- 
ties there  quoted  was  that  of  Mr  Volney,  who  ftrenu- 
oufly  argues  againft  the  opinion  of  Mr  Savary  and 
others,  who  have  maintained  that  Egypt  is  the  gift  of 
the  Nile.  Notwithftandiag  this,  however,  we  find 
him  afferting  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  has  undoubtedly 
been  augmented  by  the  Nile :  in  which  cafe  it  is  not 
unreafonablc  to  fuppofe  that  it  has  been  produced  by 
it  altogether. — '*  The  reader  (fays  he)  will  conclude, 
doubtlefs,  from  what  I  have  faid,  that  writers  have 
flattered  themfelves  too  much  in  fuppofing  they  could 
fix  the  precife  limits  of  the  enlargement  and  rife' of 
the  Delta.  But,  though  I  would  rejeiSl  all  illufory  cir- 
cumftances, I  am  far  from  denying  the  fadt  to  be  well 
founded  ;  it  is  too  plain  from  reafon.  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  country.  The  rife  of  the  ground  appears 
to  me  demonftrated  by  an  obfervation  on  which  it  tie 
ftrefs  has  been  laid.  In  going  from  Rofetta  to  Cairo, 
when  the  waters  are  low,  as  in  the  month  of  March, 
we  may  remark,  as  we  go  up  the  river,  thiit  the  fhore 
rifes  gradually  above  the  water;  fo  that  if  it  overflowed 
K  2  tw» 
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two  feet  at  Rofctta,  it  overflows  from  three  to  foHr 
at  Faonn,  r.nd  i;pwards  cf  twelve,  at  Cairo  (a).  '  Now 
by  re  if  i.iing:  from  this  fail,  we  may  deduce  the  proof 
of  an  int  reafe  hy  fediment;  for  the  layer  of  mud  be- 
ing in  proportion  to  t!)e  thicknefs  of  tl;e  flieets  of  wa- 
ter by  which  it  is  depofited,  muft  be  more  or  Icfs  con- 
fiderable  as  thefe  are  of  a  greater  or  lefs  depth  ;  and 
ve  have  feen  that  the  like  gradation  Isobfervable  from 
Afouan  to  the  fea. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  increafe  of  the  Delta  ma- 
nlfefts  itfelf  in  a  ftriking  rrrnner,  by  the  form  of  Egypt 
along  the  Mediterranean.  When  we  confider  its  figure 
on  the  map,  we  perceive  that  the  country  which  is  in 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  evidently  formed  of  foreign 
materials,  has  affumcd  Ji  femicircular  fhape,  and  that 
the  fliores  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  on  each  fide,  have  a 
ion  towards  the  bottom  oi  the  Delta;  which  ma- 
rifeftly  diicovers  that  this  country  was  formerly  a 
gulf,  that  in  time  has  been  filled  up. 

"  1  his  accumulation  is  comiron  to  all  rivers,  and  is 
accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  in  all:  the  rain  wa- 
ter and  the  fnow  defc^nding  from  the  mountains  "into 
the  valleys,  hurry  inc^ffantly  along  with  them  the 
earth  they  w;!fti  away  in  their  defcent.  The  heavier 
parts,  fuch  as  pebbles  and  fands,  foon  flop,  unlefs  for- 
ced along  by  a  rapid  current.  But  when  the  waters 
meet  only  with  a  fine  and  hght  earth,  they  carry  away 
large  quantities  with  the  greateft  facility.  The  Nile, 
meeting  with  fuch  a  kind  of  earth  in  Abyfrinia  and 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  its  v^aters  are  loaded  and 
its  bed  filled  with  it  ;  nay,  it  is  frequently  fo  embar- 
raffed  with  this  fediment  as  to  be  llraiteneJ  in  its 
courfe.  But  when  the  inundation  rellores  to  it  its 
natural  energy,  it  drives  the  mud  that  has  accum.u- 
bted  toward  the  fea,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  brings 
down  more  for  the  cnfuing  feafon  ;  and  this,  arrived 
at  its  mouth,  heaps  up,  and  forms  fhoals,  where  the 
declivity  does  not  allow  fuflficient  aftion  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  where  the  fta  produces  an  equilibrium  of 
refinance.  The  ftagnation  which  follows  occafions 
the  groffer  particles,  which  till  then  had  floated,  to 
link  ;  and  this  takes  place  more  particularly  in  thofe 
places  where  there  is  Icaft  motion,  as  towards  the 
ihores,  till  the  fides  become  gradually  enriched  by  the 
fpoils  of  the  upper  country  and  of  the  Delta  itfelf ; 
for  if  the  Nile  takes  from  Abyffinia  to  give  to  the 
Thebais,  it  likewlfe  takes  from  the  Thebais  to  give 
to  the  Delta,  and  from  the  Delta  to  carry  to  the  fea. 
Wherever  its  waters  have  a  current,  it  defpoils,  the 
fame  territory  that  it  enriches.  As  we  afcend  towards 
Cfiiro,  when  the  river  is  low,  we  may  obferve  the  banks 
worn  fteep  on  each  fide  and  crumbling  in  large  flakes. 
The  Nile,  which  imdermines  them,  depriving  their 
light  earth  of  fupport,  it  falls  into  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  for  when  the  water  is  high,  the  earth  imbibes 
it  ;  and  when  the  fi^n  and  drought  return,  it  cracks  and 
moulders  away  in  great  flakes,  which  are  hurried  along 
by  the  Nile." 

Thus  dees  Mr  Volney  argue  for  the  increafe  of  the 
Delta  in  th.e  very  ,  fame  manner  thnt  others  have  ar- 
gued for  the  produftion  of  the  whole  country  of 
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Egypt  ;  an  opinion  \vhich  he  is  at  great  paiiu  to 
refute.  Under  the  article  Egypt,  however,  it  is  ^ 
fhown  that  the  Nile  docs  not  bring  down  any 
quantity  of  mud  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  affign. 
ed  ;^  and  with  regard  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
fhailownefs  of  the  inundation  when  near  the  fea,  this 
does  not  prove  any  rife  of  the  land  ;  but,  as  Mr  Ren- 
nel  has  judicioufly  obferved  in  his  remarks  on  the  in- 
undation  of  the  Ganges,  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  itfelf  _  The  realon,  in  fhort,  is  this:  The  furface 
of  the  fea  is  the  lowefl;  point  to  which  the  waters  of 
every  inundation  have  a  tendency  ;  and  when  they  ar- 
rive  there,  they  fpread  themfelves  over  it  with  more 
eafe  than  any  where  elfe,  becaufe  they  meet  with  lefs 
refiftance.  Their  motion,  however,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmall  declivity,  is  lefs  fwift  than  that  of  the  waters 
farther  up  the  river,  where  the  declivity  is  greater  ; 
and  confequently  the  latter  being  fomewhat  impeded 
in  their  motion,  are  in  fpme  degree  accumulated.  The 
furface  of  the  inundation,  therefore,  does  not  form  a 
perfcftly  level  plain, but  one  gradually  floping  from  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  fea  ;  fo  that 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  ocean  the  water  will 
always  be  deepeft,  even  if  we  fliould  fuppofe  the  whole 
country  to  be  perfedtly  fmooth,  and  compofed  of  the 
moll  folid  materials. — This  theory  is  eafily  underftood 
from  obferving  a  quantity  of  water  running  along  a 
wooden  fpout,  which  is  always  more  (hallow  at  the 

end  of  the  fpout  where  it  runs  off  than  at  the  other  

With  regard  to  Mr  Volney 's  other  arguments,  they 
are  without  doubt  contradiftory  ;  for  if,  as  he  fays, 
the  river  takes  from  Abyffinia  to.  give  to  the  Thebais» 
from  Thebais  to  give  to  the  Delta,  and  from  Delta,  to 
the  fea,  it  undoubtedly  follows,  that  it  gives  nothing  to 
any  part  of  the  land  whatever,  but  that  altogether 
is  fwept  into  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  which,  indeed, 
fome  very  trifling  quantities  excepted.  Is  moft  probably 
the  cafe. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr  Pococke,  a  very  judi- 
cious traveller,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  inundi- 
tion,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  turn  red,  and  fometimes 
green  ;  and  while  they  remain  of  that  colour,  ihey  are 
unwholefome.  He  explains  this  phenomenon  by'fup- 
pofing,  that  the  inundation  at  firft  brings  away  that  red 
or  green  filth  which  may  be  about  the  lakes  where  it 
takes  its  rife  ;  or  about  the  fources  of  the  fmall  rivers 
which  flow  into  it,  near  its  principal  fource  ;  "  for, 
fays  he,  though  there  is  fo  little  water  in  the  Nile 
when  at  lowelf,  that  there  it  hardly  any  current  in 
many  partt;  of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
water  fliould  fl.agnate  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile  fo  as  to^ 
become  green.  Afterwards  the  water  begins  to  be 
red  and  ftill  more  turbid,  and  then  it  begins  to  be 
whoiefome." — This  clrcumllance  is  explained  by  Mr 
Bruce  in  the  following  manner.  The  country  about 
Narea  and  Cafla,  where  the  river  Abiad  takes  its  rife,, 
is  full  of  immenfe  marfhes,  where,  during  the  dry  fea- 
fon,  the  water  fl;agnates,  and  becomes  impregnated 
with  every  kind  of  corrupted  matter.  Thefe,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  overflow  into  the  river 
Abiad,  which  takes  its  rife  there.    The  overflowing 


(a)  It  would  be  curious  to  afcertain  in  what  proportion  it  continues  up  to  Afouan.  Some  Copts,  whom 
I  have  interrogated  on  the  ftibjed,  alTared  me  that  it  was  much  higher  through  all  the  Said  than  at  Cairo." 
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of  theO;  vaft  marflies  firfl  carry  the  difcolourcd  water 
into  Egypt ;  after  which  foUovvs  that  of  the  great  lake 
Txana,  through  which  the  Nile  pafFes  ;  which  having 
been  ftagnatetl,  and  without  rain,  under  a  fcorching 
fun  for  fix  months,  joins  its  putrid  waters  to  the 
former.  In  Abyffinia  alfo,  there  are  very  few  rivers 
that  run  after  November,  but  all  of  them  ftand  in  pro- 
digious pools,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  likewife 
turn  putrid,,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
throw  off  their  ftagnant  water  into  the  Nile  ;  but  at 
laft,  the  rains  becoming  conftant,  all  this  putrid  mat- 
ter  is  carried  off,  and'  the  fources  of  the  inundation 
become  fweet  and  wholefome.  The  river  then  pafling 
thro'tbe  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  the  foil  of  which  is  a  red 
bole,  becomts  coloured  with  that  e?.rth  ;  and  this  mix- 
ture, along  with  the  moving  fands  of  the  defarts,  of 
which  it  receives  a  great  quantity  when  raifed  by  the 
wind,  piecipitates  all  the  vifcous  and  putrid  matters 
which  float  in  the  waters ;  whence  Mr  Pocock  judi- 
cioufly  obferves,  that  the  Nile  Is  not  wholefome  when 
the  water  is  clear  and  green,  but  when  fo  red  and  tur- 
bid that  it  ftains  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rains  in  Abyffinia,  which  ccafe  about  the  8th 
of  September,  generally  leave  a  fickly  feafon  in  the 
low  country  ;  but  the  difeafes  produced  by  thefe  rains 
are  removed  by  others  which  come  on  about  the  end 
of  Oaober,  and  ccafe  about  the  8th  of  November. 
On  thefe  rains  depend  the  latter  crops  of  the  Abyffi- 
nians  ;  and  for  thefe  the  Agows  pray  to  the  river,  or 
the  genius  or  fpirit  refiding  in  it.  In  Egypt,  how- 
ever,  the  effeft  of  them  is  feldom  perceived ;  but  in 
fome  years  they  prove  exceffive  :  and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  that  the'Nile,  after  it  has  fallen,has  again  rifen 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alarm  the  whole  country.  This 
is  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra, 
when  it  was  fuppofed  to  prefage  the  extinftion  of  tlie 
government  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  in  1737  it  was 
li"kewife  imagined  to  portend  fome  dreadful,  calamity. 

The  quantity  of  rain,  by  which  all  this  inundation 
is  occafioncd,  varies  confiderably  in  different  years  ; 
at  leaft  at  Gondar,  where  Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  meafuring  it.  In  1  770  it  amounted  to  354- 
inches ;  but  in  1771  it  amounted  to  no  lefs  than 
4,1,355  inches  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  8th  of 
September. — What  our  author  adds  concerning  the 
variation  of  the  rainy  months  feems  totally  iriecon- 
cikable  with  what  he  had  bef  re  advanced  concerning 
the  extreme  regularity  of  the  natural  caufes  by  which 
the  tropical  rains  are  produced.  "  In  1770  (fays  he) 
Auguft  was  the  rainy  month  ;  in  1771,  J^ly- — When 
July  is  the  rainy  month,  the  rains  generally  ceafe  for 
iome  days  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  then  a 
prodigious  deal  falls  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month 
and  lirft  week  of  September.  In  other  years  July  and 
Auguft  are  the  violent  rainy  months,  while  June  is 
fain  And  laftly,  in  others.  May,  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  the  firft  week  of  September."  —  If  thi*  is  the  cafe, 
what  becomes  of  the  regular  atcraftion  of  the  clouds 
by  the  fun  as  he  advances  nortliward;  of  the  coming 
oj)  of  the  rains  when  he  arrives  at  tlic  zenith  of  any 
pjace,  in  his  paffage  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  and  of 
their  ceafing  when  he  comes  to  the  fame  point  in  his 
return  fquthward  .'' 

Und^r  the  article  Ethiopia  we  have  mentioned  a 
threat  of  one  of  the  Abyliiniari  monaichs,  that  he 
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would  direct  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  and  prevent  it  from 
fertilizing  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  it  has  likewife  been 
related,  that  confiderable  progrefs  was  made  in  this 
undertaking  by  another  emperor.  Mr  Bruce  has  bc- 
ftowed  an  entire  chapter  on  the  fubjeft;  and  is  of  opi- 
nion>  that  "  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  diminifh  or  divert  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  that 
it  (liould  be  infufficient  to  fertilize  the  country  of 
Egypt ;  becaufe  the  Nile,  and  all  the  rivers  that  run 
inco  it,  and  all  the  rains  that  Jwell  thefe  rivers,  fall  in 
a  country  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea ;  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  level  enough  to 
divert  many  of  the  rivers  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  perhaps 
flill  eafier  by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river  Abiad 
till  it  meets  the  Itvel  of  the  Niger,  or  pafs  through 
the  defart  into  the  Mediterranean." — Alphonfo  Albu- 
querque is  faid  to  have  written  fi-equently  to  the  king' 
of  Portugal  to  fend  him  pioneers  from  Madeira,  with 
people  accuftoined  to  level  grounds,  and  prepare  them 
for  fugar  canes  ;  by  whofe  affiftance  he  meant  to  turn 
the  Nile  Into  the  Red  Sea.  This  undertaking,  how- 
evtr,  it  it  really  had  been  projected,  was  never  accom- 
pliflied  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  probability  that  ever 
fuch  a  mad  attempt  was  propofed.  Indeed,  though 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  poflibility  in  nature  of 
accomphfhing  it,  yet  the  vaft  dif&culty  of  turning 
the  courfe  of  fo  many  large  rivers  may  juftly  ttigma- 
tize  it  as  impradlicable  ;  not  to  nientioa  the  obftacles 
which  muft  naturally  be  fuggefted  from  the  apparent 
inutility  of  the  undertaking,  and  which  would  arife 
from  the  oppofition  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  in  a  quotation  from 
the  Reviewers,  that  Herodotus  was  informed  by  the 
facriftaii  or  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  Minerva,  that 
one  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ran  north  and  the 
other  fouth.  This  is  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  Mr 
Bruce  ;  who  gives  the  following  explanation  of  it, 
"  The  fecretary  was  probably  of  that  country  himfelf, 
and  feems  by  his  obfervation  to  have  knov/n  more  of  it 
than  all  the  ancients  together.  In  faA  we  have  feen,. 
th:?t  between  13'^  and  14^  north  latitude,  the  Nile, 
with  all  its  tributary  ftreams,  which  have  their  rife 
and  courfe  within  the  tropical  rains,  falls  down  into 
the  fiat  country  (the  kingdom  of  Sennaar),  which  is 
more  than  a  mile  lower  than  the  high  country  i a 
Abyffinia;  and  thence,  with  a  little  inclination,  it 
runs  into  Egypt.  Again,  in  latitude  9*^,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Gingiro,  the  Zebee  runs  fouth  or  fouth-eaii, 
into  the  Inner  Ethiopia,  as  do  alio  many  other  rivers, 
and,  as  I  have  heard  from  the  natives  of  that  country 
empty  themfelves  into  a  lake,  as  thofe  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  line  do  into  the  lake  Tzana,  thence  diftri- 
buting  their  waters  to  the  eait  and  weft.  Thefe  be- 
come the  heads  of  great  rivers,  that  run  through  the 
interior  countries  of  Ethiopia  (correfponding  to  the 
fea-coaft  of  Melinda  and  Mombeza)  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  whilft,  on  the  weftward,  they  are  the  origin 
of  the  vaft  ftreams  that  fall  into  the  Atlant'c,  paf- 
fing  through  Benin  and  Congo,  fouthuard  of  the- 
river  Gambia  and  the  Sierra-leona.    In  fhort,  the 

fjeriodical  rains  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  ths 
ine,'  being  in  equal  quantity  with  thofe  that  fall  be- 
tween the  line  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  is  plain^ 
that  if  the  land  of  Ethiopia  floped  equally  from  the 
line  fouthw3rd_and  northward,  the  n;in8  that  fall  would 
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go,  the  orte  half  north  and  the  other  half  fouth ;  but 
"  as  the  ground  from  5°  north  declines  all  fouth  ward,  it 
follows,  that  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  fouthward 
muft  be  equal  to  thofe  that  run  northward,  plus  the 
rain  that  falls  in  the  5°  north  latitude,  where  the 
ground  begins  to  flope  to  the  fouthward  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  at  leaft  one  of  the 
reafons  why  there  are  in  the  fouthern  continent  fo  many 
rivers  larger  than  the  Nile,  that  run  both  into  the 
Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans." 

From  this  account  given  to  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  by  fome  writers  on  geography,  that  the 
Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
runs  northward  into  Egypt,  and  one  through  the 
country  of  the  negroes  weftward  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  This  opinion  was  firft  broached  by  Pliny. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Nubian  geographer,  who 
urges  in  fupport  of  it,  that  if  the "  Nile  carried  down 
all  the  rains  which  fall  into  it  from  Abyffinia,  the 
people  of  Egypt  would  not  be  fafe  in  their  houfes. 
But  to  this  Mr  Bruce  anfwers,  that  the  wafte  of  wa- 
ter in  the  burning  defarts  through  which  the  Nile 
pafles  is  fo  great,  that  unlefs  it  was  fupplied  by  ano- 
ther ftream,  the  White  river,  equal  in  magnitude  to 
itfelf,  and  which,  rifing  in  a  country  of  perpetual 
rains,  is  thus  always  kept  full,  it  never  could  reach 
Etjypt  at  all,  but  would  be  loft  in  the  fands,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  many  other  very  confiderable  rivers  in  Afri- 
ca. ♦*  rhe  rains  (fays  he)  arc  colledied  by  the  four 
great  rivers  in  Abylfmia  ;  the  Mareb,  the  Bowiha, 
the  Tacazze,  and  the  Nile.  All  thcfc  principal,  and 
their  tributary  ftfeams,  would,  however,  be  abforbed, 
nor  be  able  to  pafs  the  burning  defarts,  or  find  their 
way  into  Egypt,  were  it  not  for  the  White  river, 
which  having  its  fource  in  a  country  of  almoft  per- 
petual rains,  joins  to  it  a  never-failing  ftream  equal 
to  the  Nile  itfelf." 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  account 
of  the  Agows  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the 
fources  of  the  Nile.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
are  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  nations  in  Abyffinia, 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  about  4000  horfe  and  a 
great  number  of  foot ;  but  v/ere  once  much  more 
powerful  than  they  are  now,  having  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  invafions  of  the  Galla.  Their  province 
is  nowhere  more  than  60  miles  in  length,  or  than  30 
in  breadth  ;  nothwithftanding  which  they  fupply  the 
capital  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  with  cattle, 
honey,  butter,  wax,  hides,  and  a  number  of  other 
neceflary  articles ;  whence  it  has  been  cuftomary  for 
the  Abyffinian  princes  to  exadl  a  tribute  rather  than 
military  fervice  from  them.  The  butter  is  kept  from 
putrefaftion  during  the  long  carriage,  by  mixing  it 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  root  fomewhat  like  a  car- 
rot, which  they  call  mormoco.  It  is  ©f  a  yellovtf  co- 
lour, and  anfwers  the  purpofe  perfeftly  well ;  which 
in  that  climate  it  is  very  doubtful  if  fait  could  do. 
The  latter  is  befides  ufed  as  money  ;  being  cii'culated 
inftead  of  filver  coin,  and  ufed  as  change  for  gold. 
Brides  paint  their  f/eet,  hands,  and  nails,  with  this 
root.  A  large  quantity  of  the  feed  of  the  plant  was 
bi ought  into  Europe  by  Mr  Bruce. 

The  Agows  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the 
Shangalla  and  other  black  favages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood J  exchanging  the  produce  of  their  country  for 
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gold,  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  fome  fine  Nile 
cotton.     The  barbarity  and  thievifh  difpofition  of^'''*'"^ 
both  nations,  however,  render  this  trade  much  infe- 
rior to  what  it  might  be. 

In  their  religion  the  Agows  are  grofs  idolators, 
paying  divine  honours  to  the  Nile,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  Mr  Bruce,  vi^ho  lodged  in  the  houfe 
of  the  prieft  of  the  river,  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  many  particulars  of  their  de- 
votion. He  heard  him  addrefs  a  prayer  to  the  Nile,  in 
which  he  ftyled  it  the  «'  Moft  High  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world."  in  this  prayer  he  petitioned 
for  feafonable  rain,  plenty  of  grafs,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  kind  of  ferpents;  deprecating  thunder  alfo 
very  pathetically.  The  moft  fublime  and  lofty  titles 
are  given  by  them  to  the  fpirit  which  they  fuppofe 
to  refide  in  the  river  Nile ;  calling  it  everlafting  God, 
Light  of  the  world,  Eye  of  the  World,  God  of 
Peace,  their  Saviaur,  and  Father  of  the  Univerfe. 

The  Agows  are  all  clothed  in  hides,  which  they 
manufadlure  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Thefe 
hides  are  made  in  the  fotrti  of  a  fliirt  reaching  down 
to  their  feet,  and  tied  about  the  middle  vvith  a  kind 
of  fafti  or  girdle.  The  lower  part  of  k  refembles  at 
large  double  petticoat  ;  one  fold  of  which  they 'turn 
back  over  their  (houlders,  faftening  it  with  a  broach 
or  flcevver  acrofs  their  breaft  before,  and  the  married 
women  carry  their  children  in  it  behind.  The  younger 
fort  generally  go  naked.  The  women  are  marriageable 
at  nine  years  of  age,  though  they  commonly  do  not 
marry  till  eleven  ;  and  they  continue  to  bear  children 
till  30,  and  fometimes  longer.  They  are  generally 
thin,  and  below  the  middle  fize,  as  well  as  the  men^ 
Barrennefs  is  quite  unknown  among  them. 

The  country  of  the  Agows  has  a  very  elevated 
fituation,  and  is  of  courfe  fo  temperate  that  the  heat 
may  eafily  be  borne,  though  little  more  than  10''  from 
the  equator.  The  people,  however,  are  but  ftiort-. 
lived  ;  which  may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  oppreffion 
they  labouf  under.  This,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
is  exceffive.  '*  Though  their  country  (fays  he) 
abounds  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  their  taxes, 
tributes,  arid-  fervices,  efpecially  at  prefent,  are  fo 
multiplied  upon  them,  whilft  their  diftreffes  of  late 
have  been  fo  great  and  frequent,  that  they  are  only 
the  manufafturers  of  the  commodities  they  fell,  to 
fatisfy  thefe  conftant  exorbitant  demands,  and  can- 
not enjoy  any  part  of  their  own  produce  themfelves, 
but  live  in  penury  and  mifery  fcarce  to  be  conceived. 
We  faw  a  number  of  women  wrinkled  and  fun-burnt  fo 
as  fcarce  to  appear  human,  wandering  about  under  a 
burning  fun,  with  one  and  fometimes  two  children 
upon  their  backs ;  gathering  the  feeds  of  bent  grafs 
to  make  a  kind  ,of  bi*ead." 

NILOMETER,  or  Niloscope,  an  inftrument  ufed 
among  the  ancients  to  meafure  the  height  of  the 
water  of  the  river  Nile  in  its  overflowings. 

The  word  comes  from  Nua.®-,  Nile  (and  that  from 
vtcc  (\uf,  "newmud,"or,a8fome  others  will  have  it, from 
no)^  <i  I  flow,"  and  '^-'^f,  "  mud",)  and  f^irpev^  <t  mea- 
fure."   The  Greeks  more  ordinarily  call  it  Ntixoaxo- 

The  nilometer  is  faid,  by  feveral  Arabian  writers, 
to  have  been  firft  fet  up,  for  this  purpofe,  by  Jofeph 
during  bis  regency  in  Egypt;  the  meafure  of  it 
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was  16  cubits,  this  being  the  height  of  the  increafe 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  ncceffary  to  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  Egypt. 

From  the  meafure  of  this  column,  Dr  Cumberland  f 
deduces  an  argument,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Jewifh 
and  Egyptian  cubit  were  of  the  fame  length. 

In  the  French  king's  library  is  an  Arabic  treatife 
on  nilometers,  intitled  Neii fi  alnal  al  Nil ;  wherein  are 
defcribed  all  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
firft  year  of  the  Hegira  to  the  875th. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  column  erefted  in  a  point 
of  the  ifland  Delta,  to  ferve  as  a  nilometer ;  and  there 
is  ftill  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  mofque  of  the  fame 
place. 

As  all  the  riches  of  Egypt  arife  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  fupplicate 
them  at  the  hands  of  their  Serapis  ;  and  committed 
the  moft  execratble  crimes,  as  adions,  forfooth,  of  re- 
ligion, to  obtain  the  favour.  This  occafioned  Con- 
ftantine  exprefsly  to  prohibit  thefe  facrlfioes,  &c.  and 
to  order  the  nilometer  to  be  removed  into  the  church; 
whereas,  till  that  time,  it  had  been  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  Julian  the  apoftate  had  it  replaced  in  the 
temple,  where  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the  great 
Theodofius. 

The  only  rational  and  confident  account,  however, 
which  we  have  of  the  nilometer  is  given  by  the  cele- 
brated traveller  Mr  Bruce.  "  On  the  point  *  of  the 
ifland  Rhode,  between  Geeza  and  Cairo,  near  the 
middle  of  the  river,  is  a  round  tower  inclofmg  a  neat 
well  or  ciftern  lined  with  marble.  The  bottom  of  this  well 
is  on  the  fame  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,  which 
has  free  accefs  to  it  through  a  large  opening  like  an 
embrafure.  In  the  middle  of  the  well  rifes  a  thin 
column  of  eight  faces  of  blue  and  white  marble;  of 
which  the  foot  is  on  the  fame  plane  with  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  This  pillar  is  divided  into  20  peck?,  of 
22  inches  each.  Of  thefe  pecks  the  two  lowermofl 
are  left,  without  any  divifion,  to  ftand  for  the  quan- 
tity of  Ihidge  which  the  water  depofits  there.  Two 
pecks  are  then  divided,  on  the  right-hand,  into  24 
digits  each  ; ,  then  on  the  left,  four  pecks  are  divided 
into  24  digits  ;  then  on  the  right,  four;  and  on  the 
left  another  four:  again,  four  on  the  right,  which  com- 
pletes the  number  of  18  pecks  from  the  firll  divifion 
marked  on  the  piliar,  each  peck  being  22  inches.  Thus 
the  whole  marked  and  unmarked  amounts  to  fome^ 
thing  more  than  36  feet  Enghfh. 

On  the  night  of  St  John,  when,  by  the  faUing  of 
the  dew,  they  perceive  the  rain-water  from  Ethiopia 
mixed  with  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  they  begin  to  announce 
the  elevation  of  the  river,  having  then  five  pecks 
of  water  marked  on  the  nilometer,  and  two  unmarked 
for  the  fludge,  of  which  they  take  no  notice.  Their 
firft  proclamation,  fnppofing  the  Nile  to  have  rifen 
12  digirs,  is  T2  from  6,  or  it  wants  12  digits  to  be 
fix  pecka  When  .  it  has  rifen  three  more,  it  is  nine 
from  fix  ;  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole  18  be  filled,  when 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Several 
canals  are  then  opened,  which  convey  the  water  into 
the  defart,,  and  hinder  any  further  ftagnation  on  the 
fields.  There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  more  water 
to  come  from  Ethiopia ;  but  were  the  innundation 
fuffered  to  go  on,  it  would  not  drain  foon  enough  to 
fit  the  land  for  tillage  :  and  to  guard  againfl  this  mif- 
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chief  is  the  principal  ufe  of  the  nilometer,  though 
the  Turkifh  goverment  makes  it  an  engine  of  taxa- 
tion. From  time  immemorial  the  Egyptians  paid,  as 
tribute  to  the  king,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  ;  and  this  was  anciently  afcertained  by 
the  elevation  of  the  water  on  the  nilometer,  and  by 
the  menfuration  of  the  land  actually  overflowed.  But 
the  Saracen  goverment,  and  afterwards  the  Turkifh, 
has  taxed  the  people  by  the  elevation  alone  of  the  wa- 
terj  without  attending  to  its  courfe  over  the  country, 
or  the  extent  of  the  land  actually  overflowed  ;  and  this 
tax  is  fometimes  cruelly  nppreflive. 

NIMBUS,  in  antiquity,  a  circle  obferved  on  cer- 
tain medals,  or  round  the  heads  of  fome  emperors  ; 
anfwering  to  the  circles  of  light  drawn  round  the 
images  of  faints. 

NIMEGUEN,  a  large,  handfome,  and  ftrong  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  capital  of  Dutch  Guelder- 
land,  with  a  citadel,  an  ancient  palace,  and  feveral 
forts.  It  is  noted  for  the  peace  concluded  there  in 
1679.  It  has  a  magnificent  town-houfe,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  greatly  given  to  trade.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Vabal  or  Wahal,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maefe.  It  is  the  utmoft  eaftern  boundary  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  contains  two  Dutch  churches,  a  French 
Calvinift  and  a  Lutheran  church,  five  Popilh,  anl 
feveral  hofpitals.  It  was  once  a  Hans  town  and  an 
imperial  city.  '  It  is  now  the  feat  of  government,  has 
a  canal  to  Arnheim,  and  confiderable  trade  to  fome 
parts  of  Germany :  it  trades  alfo  in  fine  beer-brewing, 
fattening  of  cattle,  and  exporting  of  it»  butter,  which 
is  extremely  good,  into  all  the  other  pijovinces.  It  is 
in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

NIMETULAHITES,  a  kind  of  Turkifh  monks, 
fo  called  from  their  founder  Nimetulahi,  famous  for 
his  doArints  and  the  aullerity  of  his  life. 

NIMPO,  a  city  and  fea-port  town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Chekiang.  It  is  feated  on  the  eaftern  fea 
of  China,  over-againft  Japan.  It  is  a  city  of  the  firfl 
rank,  and  ftands  at  the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers, 
which,  after  their  unionj  form  a  channjd  that  reaches 
to  the  fe?,,  and  is  deep  enough  to  bear  vefTels  of  200 
tons  burden.  The  walls  of  Nimpo  are  5000  paces  in 
circumference,  and  are  built  with  free-ftone.  There 
are  five  gates,  befides  two  water-gates  for  the  pafTage 
of  barks  into  the  city  ;  a  tower  feveral  ftories  high, 
built  of  bricks  ;  and  a  long  bridge  of  boats,  faftened 
together  with  iron  chains,  over  a  very  broad  canal. 
This  city  is  commanded  by  a  citadel  built  on  a  very 
high  rocki  by  the  foot  of  which  all  veffels  moft  ne- 
cefiarily  pafs.  ■  The  Chinefe  mefchants  of  Siam  and 
Batavia  go  to  this  place  yearly  to  buy  filks,  which 
are  the  fineft  in  the  empire.  They  have  alfo  a  great 
trade  with  Japan,  it  being  but  two  days  fail  from 
hence:  thither  they  carry  filks,  ftufFs,  fugar,  drugs, 
and  wine ;  and  bring  back  copper,  gold,  aod  filver. 
E.  Long.  1 22.  o.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

NIMROD,  the  fixth  fon  of  CuHi,  and  in  all  ap- 
pcarance  much  younger  than  any  of  his  brothers  :  for 
Mofes  mentions  the  fons  of  Raamah,  his  fourth  bro- 
ther, before  he  fpeaks  of  him.  What  the  facred  hi- 
ftorian  fays  of  him  is  fiiort ;  and  yet  he  fays  more  of 
him  than  of  any  other  of  the  poi^erlty  of  Noah,  till 
he  comes  to  Abraham.  He  tells  us,  that  *•  Nimrod 
began  t©  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  j"  that  he  was 
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a  "  mighty  liunter  before  the  Lord,"  even  to  a  pro- 
verb ;  and  that  "  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land 
of  Shinasr." 

From  this  account  he  is  fiippofed  to  have  been  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ftrength  and  valour.  Some  re- 
prefent  him  as  a  giant  ;  all  confider  him  as  a  great 
warrior.  It  is  generally  thought,  that  by  the  words 
a  mighty  huitter,  is  to  be  underftood,  that  he  was  a 
great  tyrant  ;  but  fomc  of  the  rabbins  interpret  thpfe 
words  favourably,  faying,  that  Nimrod  was  quali'lied 
by  a  peculiar  dexterity  and  ftrength  for  the  chace, 
and  that  he  offered  to  God  the  game  which  he  took ; 
and  feveral  of  the  moderns  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
paffage  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  his  tyrannical  op- 
prefiions,  or  of  hunting  of  men,  but  of  beafts.  It  muft 
be  owned,  that  the  phrafe  before  the  Lord  may  be  taken 
in  a  favourable  fcnfe,  and  as  a  commendation  of  a  per- 
fon's  good  qualities ;  but  in  this  place  the  generality 
of  expofitors  underftand  it  otherwife. 

Hunting  muft  have  been  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  em- 
ployments in  tjie  times  juft  after  the  difperfion,  when 
all  countries  were  over-run  with  wild  beafls,  of  which 
it  was  neceffary  they  fhould  be  cleared,  in  order  to 
make  them  habitable ;  and  therefore  nothing  feemed 
more  proper  to  procure  a  man  cfteem  and  honour  in 
thofe  ages,  than  his  being  an  expert  hunter.  By  that 
exercife,  we  are  told,  the  ancient  Perfians  fitted  their 
kings  for  war  and  government  ;  and  hunting  is  ftill, 
in  many  countries,  confidered  as  one  part  of  a  royal 
education. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fhort  hiftory  of  Nimrod 
tvhich  carries  the  leaft  air  of  reproach,  except  his 
name,  which  fignifies  a  reie/;  and  that  is  the  circum- 
ftance  which  feems  to  have  occafioned  the  injurious 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  of  him  in  all 
ages.  Commentators,  being  prepoffclTeS  in  general,  that 
the  curfe  of  Noah  fell  upon  the  pofterity  of  Ham,  and 
finding  this  prince  ftigmatized  by  his  name,  have  in- 
terpreted every  pafTage  relating  to  him  to  his  difad  van- 
tage. They  reprefcnt  him  as  a  rebel  againft  God,  in 
perfuading  the  defcendants  of  Noah  to  dilobey  the 
divine  command  to  difperfe,  and  in  fetting  them  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  an  impious  dcfign  of 
fcaling  heaven.  They  brand  him  as  an  ambitious 
ufurper,  and  an  infolent  opprefTor ;  and  make  him  the 
author  of  the  adoration  of  fire,  of  idolatrous  worfhip 
given  to  men,  and  the  firft  perfecutor  on  the  fcore  of 
reli'ijion.  On  the  other  hand,  fomc  account  him  a 
virtuous  prince,  who,  far  from  advifing  the  building 
of  Babel,  left  tKe  country,  and  went  into  Affyria,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  give  his  confent  to  that  projeft. 

Nimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  firft 
king  after  the  flood  ;  though  fome  authors,  fuppofing 
a  plantation  or  difperfion  prior  to  that  of  Babel,  have 
made  kings  in  feveral  countries  before  his  time.  Miz- 
raim  is  thought  by  niany  who  contend  for  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  to  have  begun  his 
reign  much  earlier  than  Nimrod;  and  others,  from  the 
uniformity  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  Affyria,  Babylo- 
nia, Syria,  and  Canaan,  afiirm  thofe  countries  to  have 
been  peopled  before  the  confufion  of  tongues. 

The  four  cities  Mofes  gives  to  Nimrod  conftituted 
a  large  kingdom  in  thofe  early  times,  when  few  kings 
had  more  thaa  one ;  oniy  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
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pofleflions  might  at  fir  it  have  been  hrge,  and  after-  Wmrn 
wards  divided  into  feveral  parcels ;  and  Nimrod  being  ^''"^ 
tlie  leader  of  a  nation,  we  may  fuppofe  Ijis  fubjects 
fettled  within  thofe  limits :  whether  he  became  pof- 
fefled  of  thofe  cities  by  conqueft  or  otherwife,  does 
not  appear;  it  is  moft  probable  he  did  not  build  Ba- 
bel, all  the  pofterity  of  Noah  fecming  to  have  been 
■  equally  concerned  in  that  affair  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  built  the  other  tliree,  though  the  foun  ling  of 
them,  and  many  more,  with  other  works,  are  attribu- 
ted to  him  by  fome  authors.  It  may  feern  aho  a  little 
ftrang<^,  that  Nimrod  ftiould  be  preferred  to  the  regal 
dignity,  and  enjoy  the  moft  cultivated  part  of  the 
earth  then  knou  n,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  elder 
chiefs  or  heads  of  nations,  even  of  the  branch  of  Ham- 
Perhaps  it  was  conferred  on  him  for  his  dexterity  in 
hunting  ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  did  not  aft"ume  the  title 
of  king  till  after  his  father  Cufh's  death,  who  might 
have  been  fettled  there  before  him,  and  left  him  the 
fovereignty;  but  we  incline  to  think,  that  he  feized 
Shinaar  from  the  defcendants  of  Shem,  drivincr  out 
Aflnir,  who  from  thence  went  and  founded  Nineveh 
and  other  cities  in  Affyria. 

The  fcripture  does  not  inform  us  when  Nimrod  be- 
gan his  reign  :  Some  date  it  before  the  difperfion  ; 
but  fuch  a  conjedlure  does  not  feem  to  fuit  with  the 
Mofaical  hiftory:  for  before  the  difpetfion  we  read 
of  no  city  but  Babel ;  nor  could  there  well  be  more, 
while  all  mankind  were  yet  in  a  body  together;  but 
when  Nimrod  affumed  the  regal  title,  there  ftem  to 
have  been  other  cities  ;  a  circumilance  which  ftiows  it 
was  a  good  while  after  the  difperfian.  The  learned 
writers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  place  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  30  years  from  that  event,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood It  ftiould  be  placed  rather  later  than  earlier. 

Authors  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  find 
Nimrod  in  profane  hiftory  :  fome  have  imagined  him 
to  be  the  fame  with  Belus,  the  founder  of  the  Baby- 
lonifh  empire  ;  others  take  him  to  be  Ninus,  the  firll 
Affyrian  monarch.  Some  believe  him  to  have  been 
Evechous,  the  firft  Chaldean  king  after  the  deluge; 
and  others  perceive  a  great  refemblance  between  him 
and  Bacchus,  both  in  aftions  and  name.  Some  of  the 
Mohammedan  writers  fuppofe  Nimrod  to  have  been 
Zohak,  a  Perfian  king  of  the  firft  dynarty  ;  others 
contend  for  his  being  Cay  Caas,  the  fccond  king  of 
the  fecond  race  ;  and  fome  of  the  Jews  fay  he  is  the 
fame  with  Amraphel,  the  king  of  Shinaar,  mentioned 
by  Mofes.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in  thefe  con- 
jeftures,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  of  his  immediate 
fucceffors. 

The  fcripture  mentions  nothing  as  to  the  death  of 
Nimrod;  but  authors  have  taken  care  that  fuch  an  ef- 
fential  circumftance  in  his  hiftory  fhould  not  be  want- 
ing. Some  of  the  rabbins  pretend  he  was  flain  by 
Efau,  whom  they  make  his  contemporary.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  which  was  overthrown  by  tempeftuous  winds. 
Others  fay,  that  as  he  led  an  army  againft  Abraham, 
God  fent  a  fquadron  of  gnats,  which  deftroyed  mofi 
of  them  ;  and  particularly  Nimrod,  whofe  brain  was 
pierced  by  one  of  thofe  infeds. 

NINE,  the  laft  of  the  radical  numbers  or  charac- 
ters ;  from  the  combination  of  which  any  definite 
number,  however  large,  may  be  produced.    "  It  is 

obferved 


ell.  dbferved  by  arithmeticians  (fays  Home),  that  the 
produfts  oF  (^  compofe  always  eithef  9  or  fome  lefTer 
produAs  of  9,  if  you  adtl  together  all  the  chara^ers 
of  which  any  of  the  former  produfts  is  compofed  : 
thus  of  18,  27,  36,  which  are  produfts  of  9,  you 
make  9,  by  adding  1  to  8,  2  to  7,  3  to  6.  Thus 
369  is  a  produft  alfo  of  9  ;  and  if  you  add  3,  6,  and 
•9,  you  make  18,  a  leffer  produA  of  9."  See  Hume's 
Dialogues  on  Nat.  Relig.  p.  167,  168,  &c.  2d  edit. 

NINEVEH  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  city  of  AiTy- 
ria,  founded  by  Afhur  the  fon  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  11.); 
-or,  as  others  read  the  text,  by  Nimrod  the  fon  of 
Ciifh. 

However  this  be,  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  Nine- 
'veh  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  the  moft  famous,  the 
"moft  potent,  and  largeft  cities  of  the  world.  It  is 
very  difficult  cxaftly  to  aflign  the  time  of  its  founda- 
-tion  ;  but  it  cannot  be  long  after  the  building  of 
^abel.  It  was  fituated  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris  ; 
«nd  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  who  was  fent 
thither  under  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Ifrael,  and,  as 
Calmet  thinks,  under  the  reign  of  Pul,  father  of  Sar- 
■danapalus,  king  of  Aflyria,  Nineveh  was  a  very  great 
city,  its  circuit  being  three  days  journey  (Jonah  iii.  3.) 
X?iodorus  Siculus,  who  has  given  us  the  dimenfions  cf 
it,  fays  it  was  48oftades  in  circumference,  or  47  miles; 
iimd  that  it  was  furrounded  with  lofty  walls  and  towers; 
the  former  being  200  feet  in  height,  and  fo  very  broad 
that  three  chariots  might  drive  oh  them  abreaft ;  and 
"the  latter  200  feet  in  height,  and  1500  in  nurriber; 
«ind  Strabo  allows  it  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
Babylon.  Diodorus  Siculus  was,  however,  certainly 
miftaken,  or  rather  his  tranfcribers,  as  the  authors  of 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory  think,  in  phcing  Nineveh  on 
the  Euphrates,  fince  all  hiftorians  as  well  as  geogra- 
phers who  fpeak  of  that  city,  tell  us  in  exprefs  terms 
that  it  flood  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  Jonah's 
'  miflion  thither,  it  was  fo  populous,  that  it  was  reck- 
oned to  contain  more  than  fix  fcore  thoufand  perfons, 
who  could  not  diftinguifh  their  right  hand  from  their 
left  (Jon.  iv.  il.),  which  is  generally  explained  of 
young  children  that  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon  ;  fo  that  upon  this  principle  it  is  computed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were  then  above 
600,000  perfons, 

Nineveh  w:as  taken  by  Arbp.ces  and  Belefis,  in  the 
^ear  of  the  world  3257,  under  the  reign  of  Sardana- 
palus,  in  the  time  of  Ahas  king  of  Judah,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  taken  a 
fecond  time  by  Aftyages  and  Nabopolaffar  from  Chy- 
naladanus  king  of  AlTyria  in  the  year  3378.  After 
Vol.  XIII.  Parti. 
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this  time,  Nineveh  no  more  recovered  its  fdrmcr  fpleh- 
dor.  It  was  fo  entirely  ruined  in  the  time  of  Lucia- 
fius  Saniofatenfis,  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  ^ 
that  no  footftcps  of  it  could  be  found,  nor  fo  mUch  as 
the  place  where  it  flood.  However,  it  was  rebuilt 
under  the  Perfians,  and  deftroyed  again  by  the  Sara- 
cens about  the  feventh  age. 

Modern  travellers  fay  (a),  that  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh  may  ftill  be  feen  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  oppofite  to  the  city  Moful  or  Mouful :  ( See 
Mousul).  Profane  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  Nmus  firtl 
founded  Nineveh  ;  but  the  fcriptiire  affures  us,  that  it 
was  Afliur  or  Nimrod. 

The  facred  authors  make  freqtient  mention  of  this 
city  ;  and  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  ruin  \ti 
a  very  particular  and  pathetic  manner, 

NINIA,  or  NiNiAN,  commonly  called  St  Nintatif  a 
holy  man  among-  the  ancient  Britons.  He  refided  at 
or  near  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  Luecopibioy  and  by 
Bede  Candida  Rafa;  but  the  Enghfh  and  Scotch  called 
it  Wh'itherne.  We  mention  him,  becaufe  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  fitft  who  converted  the  Scots  and  PIds 
to  the  Chrlftian  faith  ;  which  he  did  during  the  reign 
of  Thcodofius  the  Younger.  Bede  informs  us,  that 
he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  in  a  ftyle 
unknown  to  the  Britons  of  that  time  ;  and  adds,  that 
during  his  time  the  Saxons  held  this  province  (Gallo- 
u'ldia  now  Gal/vivay),  and  that,  as  in  confequence  of 
the  labours  of  this  faint  the  converts  to  Chriftianity 
increafed,  an  Epifcopal  fee  was  eftablifhed  there.  Dr 
Henry,  confidering  that  "  few  or  hone  of  the  writings 
of  the  moft  ancient  fathers  of  the  Britifh  church  are 
now  extant,  and  fmce  little  being  faid  of  them  by 
their  cotemporaries,  we  xan  know  Httle  of  their  per- 
fonal  hiftory  and  of  the  extent  of  their  erudition," 
givep  a  ftiort  account  of  fome  of  them.  Gf  St  Ninian' 
he  fays,  "  he  was  a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  excel- 
lent genius.  After  he  had  received  as  good  an  edu- 
cation at  home  as  his  own  country  could  aff"ord,  he 
travelled  for  his  further  improvement,  and  fpcnt  fcve- 
ral  years  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  chief  feat  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he  re- 
turned into  Britain,  and  fpent  his  life  in  preaching  the 
gofpel  in  the  moft  uncultivated  parts  of  it,  with  equal 
zeal  and  fuccefs." 

There  is  a  fmall  town  called  St  Ninian  about  a  mile 
fouth  of  Stirling.  Its  church  had  been  occupied  by  the 
rebels  in  1745  as  a  powder-magazine  ;  who  on  their  re- 
turn blew  it  up  in  fuch  hafte,  as  to  deftroy  fome  of  their 
0(vn  people  and  about  fifteen  fpeftators. 

NING-  po-Fou,  called  by  the  Europeans  Liampo^  is 
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^  (a)  This  aflertion,  however,  is  far  from  feeming  probable  ;  for  every  trace  of  it  feems  to  have  fo  totally 
difappeared,  even  fo  early  as  A.  D.  627,  that  the\acant  fpace  afforded  a  fpacious  field  for  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Emperor  Heracllus  and  the  Perfians.  There  are  few  things  in  ancient  hiftory  which 
have  more  puzzled  the  learned  world,  than  to  determine  the  fpot  where  this  city  flood.  Mr  Ives  informs 
us,  that  fome  have  imagined  it  flood  near  Jonah's  tomb ;  others,  however,  place  it  at  another  place,  fome 
hours  journey  up  the  Tigris.  Thcfe  difi'erent  opinions,  however,  fcem  perfedlly  reccncileable  ;  for  it  appears 
at  leaft  probable,  that  ancient  Nineveh  tbolc  in  the  whole  of  the  ground  which  lies  between  thefe  two  ruined 
places.  Mr  Ives  adds,  that  "  what  confirms  this  conjedurc  is,  that  much  of  this  ground  is  now  hilly,  owing 
«io  doubt  to  the  rubbifh  of  the  ancient  buildings.  Ihere  is  one  mount  of  200  or  300  y^rds  fquare,  which 
ftands  fome  yards  north-eaft  of  Jonah's  tomb,  whereon  it  is  likely  a  fortification  once  flood.  It  feems  to 
liwc  been  made  by  nature,  or  jperhaps  both  by  nature  and  art,  for  fuch  an  ufe." 
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Ninon    an  excellent  port,  on  tlie  eaftern  coall  of  China,  op- 
Jl^     pofite  to  Japan.    Eighteen  or  t-Acnty  leagues  from 
this  place  is  an  ifland  called  Tcheoti-chnriy  where  the 
Englifh  rirft  landed  on  their  arrival  at  China. 

the  filks  manufaamed  at  Nins^-poare  much  erteem- 
ed  in  foreign  countries,  efpeclally  in  Japan,  where  the 
Chinefe  exchange  them  for  copper,  gold,  and  filver. 
This  city  has  four  others  under  its  jurifdidion,  befides 
a  great  number  of  fortreffes. 

NINON  LENCLOs,  a  celebrated  lady  in  the  court 
of  France,  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in 
the  ^ear  \6i$\  but  rendered  herfelf  famous  by  her 
wit  and  gallantries.  Her  mother  was  a  lady  of  exem- 
plary piety  ;  but  her  father  early  infpired  her  with 
the  love  of  pleafure.  Having  loft  her  parents  at  14 
years  of  age,  and  finding  herfelf  miftrefs  of  her  ovvn 
aftions,  fhe  refolved  never  to  marry  :  flie  had  an  in- 
c;>me  of  10,000  livres  a  year;  and,  according  to  the 
lefTons  (he  had  received  from  her  father,  drew  up  a 
plan  of  life  and  gallantry,  which  fKe  purfiied  till  her 
death.  Never  delicate  with  refpeft  to  the  number, 
but  always  in  the  choice,  of  her  pkafures,  fhe  facrificed 
nothing  to  intereft  ;  but  loved  only  while  her  taftefor 
it  continued;  and  had  among  her  admirers  the  greateft 
lords  of  the  court.  But  though  fire  was  light  in  her 
amours,  (he  had  many  virtues.— She  vi^as  conftant  in 
her  friendfhips,  fciithful  to  what  are  calh  d  the  laws  of 
honour,  of  ftri6t  veracity,  difintereiled,  and  more  par- 
ticulatly  remarkable  for  the  exatteft  probity.  Women 
of  the  moft  refpeftable  charaders  were  proud  of  the 
honour  of  having-  her  for  their  friend ;  at  her  houfe 
was  an  aflemblage  of  every  thing  moft  agreca!)le  in  the 
city  and  the  court  ;  and  mothers  were  extremely  de- 
firous  of  fending  their  fons  to  that  fchool  of  polite- 
nefs  and  good  tafte,  that  they  might  learn  fentiments 
of  honour  and  probity,  and  thofe  other  virtues  that 
render  men  amiable  in  foclety.  But  the  illuftrious 
Madame  de  Scvign6  with  great  juftnefs  remarks  in  her 
letters,  that  this  fchool  was  dangerous  to  religion  and 
the  Chriftian  virtues  ;  becaufe  Ninon  Lenclos  made 
ufe  of  feducing  maxims,  capable  of  depriving  the  mind 
of  thofe  invaluable  treafures.  Ninon  was  cfteemed 
beautiful  even  in  old  age  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  infpired 
violent  pafilons  at  80.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1705. 
This  lady  had  feveral  children  ;  one  of  whom,  named 
Chevalier  de  Villiers, .  occafioned  much  difcourfe  by 
the  tragical  manner  in  which  he  ended  his  life.  He 
became"  in  love  with  Ninon,  without  knowing  that  fhe 
was  his  mother;  and  when  he  difcovered  the  fecret  of 
his  birth,  ftabbed  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  defpair.  There  have 
been  publiflied  the  pretended  Letters  of  Ninon  Lenclos 
to  the  marquis  de  Sevigne. 

NINTH,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

NINUS,  the  firft  king  of  the  AfTyrians,  was,  it  is 
{aid,  the  fon  of  Belus.  It  is  added,  that  he  enlarged 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  conquered  Zoroafter  king  of 
the  Badrlans  ;  married  Semiramis  of  Afcalon  ;  fub- 
dued  almoft  all  Afia  ;  and  died  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  52  years,  about  1 150  B.  C;  but  ail  thefe  fafts  are 
uncertain.    See  Semiramis. 

NIO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  between  Naxi 
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to  the  north,  Armago  to  the  caft,  Santerino  to  the 
fouth,  and  Sikino  to  the  weft,  and  is  about  35  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
Homer's  tomb,  which  they  pretend  is  in  this  ifland  j 
for  they  affirm  that  he  died  here  in  his  paffage  from 
Samoa  to  Athens.  The  ifland  is  well  cultivated,  and 
not  fo  fteep  as  the  other  iflands,  and  the  wheat  which, 
it  produces  is  excellent  ;  but  oil  and  wood  are  fcarce. 
It  is  fubjeft  to  the  Turks.    E.  Long.  25.  53.  N.  Lat. 

36-35- 

NIOBE,  (fab.  hift  )  according  to  the  fiftions  of  the 
poets  was  the  daughter  of  Tanta'iis,  and  wife  of  Amphi- 
on  king  of  Thebes  ;  by  whom  fhe  had  feven  fons  and  as 
many  daughters.  Having  become  fo  proud  of  her  fer- 
tility and  high  birth,  as  to  prefer  herfelf  before  La- 
tona,  and  to  flight  the  facrificts  offered  up  by  the 
Theban  matrons  to  that  goddefs,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
the  children  of  Latona,  refented  this  contempt.  The 
ormer  flew  the  male  children  and  the  latter  the  fe- 
male ;  upon  which  Niobe  was  ftriick  dumb  with  grief, 
and  remained  without  fenfation.  Cicero  is  of  opinion, 
that  on  this  account  the  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned 
into  ftone. 

The  ftory  of  Niobe  is  beautifully  related  in  the 
fixchbook  of  the  Metamorphofcs  of  Ovid.   That  poet 
thus  defcribes  her  transformation  into  jlone. 
Widowed  and  childlefs,  lamentable  ftate  ! 
A  doleful  fight,  among  the  dead  ftie  fat  ;. 
Harden'd  with  woes,  a  ftatue  of  defpair, 
To  ev'ry  breath  of  wind  unmov'd  her  hair  ; 
Her  cheek  ftili  redd'ning,  but  its  colour  dead,, 
Faded  her  eyes,  and  fet  within  her  head. 
No  more  her  pliant  tongue  its  motion  keeps, 
But  ftands  congeal'd  within  her  frozen  lips. 
Stagnate  and  dull,  within,  her  purple  veins, 
Its  current  ftopp'd,  the  lifelefs  blood  remains. 
Her  feet  their  ufual  offices  refufes, 
Her  arms  and  neck  their  graceful  geftures  lofe  ; 
Aflion  and  life  from  every  part  are  gone. 
And  ev'n  her  entrails  turn  to  folid  ftone. 
Yet  ftill  fhe  weeps ;  and  whirl'd  by  ftorroy  winds,. 
Borne  thro'  the  air,  her  native  country  finds  ; 
There  fix'd,  fhe  ftands  upon  a  bleaky  hill ; 
There  yet  her  marble  cheeks  eternal  tears  diftil. 
Niobe  in  this  ftatue  is  reprefented  as  in  an  ecftacy 
of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  offspring,  and  about  to  be 
converted  into  ftone  herfelf.    She  appears  as  if  de- 
prived of  all  fenfation  by  the  excefs  of  her  forrow,  and 
incapable  either  of  fliedding  tears  or  of  uttering  any 
lamentations,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Cicero  in  the, 
third  book  of  his  Tufculan  Q^eftions.  With  her  right 
hand  flie  clafps  one  of  her  little  daughters,  who  throws 
herfelf  into  her  bofom  ;  which  attitude  equally  fhows 
the  ardent  affeftion  of  the  mother,  and  expreflfes  thnt 
natural  confidence  which  children  have  in  the  pro- 
teftion  of  a  parent.    The  whole  is  executed  in  fuch 
a  wonderful  manner,  that  this,  with  the  other  ftatues 
of  her  children,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  moft 
beautiful  works  of  antiquity  :  but  he  doubts  to  whom 
of  the  Grecian  artifts  he  ought  to  afcribe  the  honour 
of  them(A).  Wehave  no  certain  information  at  what  pe- 


(a)  Par  h^fiUtio  In  temple  ApoUinis  fofiani,  Niobem  cum  libcris  morientem,  Scopas  an  Praxiteles  fecerit. 
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riod  Ihis  celebrated  work  was  tranfported  from  Greece 
to  Rome,  nor  do  we  know  where  it  was  firft  ereded. 
Flaminius  Vacca  only  fay8,  that  all  thcfe  ftatues  were 
found  in  his  time  not  far  from  the  gate  of  St  John, 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  placed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  dc  Medici 
near  Rorre. — An  ingenious  and  cnteilaining  traveller 
(Dr  Moore),  fpeaking  of  the  ftatue  of  Niobe,  fays, 
«*  The  author  of  Niobe  has  had  the  judgment  not  to 
exhibit  all  the  diftrefs  which  he  might  have  placed  in 
her  countenance.  This  confummate  artift  was  afraid 
of  difturbing  her  features  too  much,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  point  where  he  was  to  expeft  moft  fympathy 
was  there,  where  diflrefs  co-operated  with  beauty,  and 
where  our  pity  met  our  love.  Had  he  fought  it  one  ftep 
farther  in  expre-jfton.,  he  had  loll  it. 

In  the  following  epigram  this  flatue  is  afcribed  to 
Praxiteles : 

E)t  Jai>!f  ft,-  0£o»  Stu  £ravXi9cv.     Ex  h  XiQoio 
Zant  Tlfa^niKrii  if^-nxKiv  upyacraro. 

While  for  my  childrens  fate  I  vainly  mourn'd, 
The  angry  gods  to  malTy  Itone  me  turn'd  ; 
Praxiteles  a  nobler  feat  has  done, 
He  made  me  live  again  from  being  ftone. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  4lh  book  of  the  Anthologia,  is  unknown.  Sca- 
liger  the  father,  in  his  Farrago  Ep'tgratnmatum,  p.  172. 
afcribes  it  to  Callimachus,  but  this  appears  to  be  only 
conjefture.  Coslius  Calcagninus  has  made  a  happy 
tranflation  of  it  into  Latin. 

Vivam  olim  in  lap'tdem  nierterunt  nvmina  ;  fed  me 
Praxiteles  vivam  reddidit  ex  lapide. 

And  perhaps  the  following  French  verfion  of  it  will 
appear  no  lefs  happy  : 

De  vive  quej'elois,  les  Dieux 
M'onl  chang  ee  en  picrre  majjtve  : 
Praxilele  a  fait  beaucoup  mieux, 
JDe  pierre  il  m'a  feu  rendre  vive. 

NIPHON,  the  largeft  of  the  Japan  iflands,  being 
600  miles  long  and  100  broad.    See  Japan. 

NIPPERS,  in  the  manege,  are  four  teeth  in  the 
fore-part  of  a  horfe's  mouth,  two  in  the  upper,  and 
two  in  the  lower  jaw.  A  horfe  puts  them  forth  be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  year. 

NIPPLES,  in  anatomy.    See  there,  n*  112. 

NIPPLE-WORT,  in  botany.    See  Lapsana. 

NISAN,  a  month  of  the  Hebrews,  anfwering  to 
our  March,  and  which  fometimes  takes  from  February 
or  April,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  It 
was  the  firft  month  of  the  lacred  year,  at  the  coming 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  2  ),  and  it  was  the  feventh 
month  of  the  civil  year.  By  Mofes  it  is  called  Abib. 
The  name  Nifan  is  only  fince  the  time  of  Ezra,  and 
the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

On  the  firft  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  fafted  for 
the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x.  i,  2,  3.) 
On  the  tenth  day  was  celebrated  a  faft  for  the  death 
of  Miriam  the  Mer  of  Mofes ;  and  every  one  pro- 
vided himfelf  with  a  lamb  for  the  palTover.  On 
this  day  the  IfraeHtes  palTed  over  Jordan  under  the 
conduft  of  Jofhua  (iv.  19.)  On  the  fourteenth  day 
in  4:he  evening  they  facrificcd  the  j)afchtl  Umb  j  and 
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the  day  following,  being  the  fifteenth,  was  held  the 
folemn  paffover  (Exod.  xii.  18.  &c.)  The  fix- 
teenth  they  offered  the  (heaf  of  the  ears  of  barley  ^ 
as  the  firft- fruits  of  the  harveft  of  that  year  (Levit. 
xxiii.  9.  &c.)  The  twenty-firft  was  the  odave  of  the 
paffover,  which  was  folemnized  with  particular  cere- 
monies. The  twenty-fixth  the  Jews  fafted  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Jofhua.  On  this  day  they  began  their 
prayers  to  obtain  the  rains  ef  the  fpring.  On  the 
twenty -ninth  they  called  to  mind  the  fall  of  the  walls 
of  Jericho. 

NISI  PRius,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  which  lies  in 
cafes  where  the  jury  being  impannelled  and  returned 
before  the  juftices  of  the  bank,  one  of  the  parties  re- 
quefts  to  have  fuch  a  writ  for  the  eafe  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  the  trial  may  come  before  the  juftices  in 
th^  fame  county  on  their  coming  thither.  The  pur- 
port  of  a  writ  of  nfi  prius  is,  that  the  fheriff  is  thereby- 
commanded  to  bring  to  Wettminfter  the  tnen  impan- 
nelled, at  a  certain  day,  before  the  juitices,  nlft 
prius  jujliciarii  domini  regis  ad  ajfifas  capiendas  vene- 
rint.'* 

NISIBIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  both  very  ancient, 
very  noble,  and  of  very  confidfrable  ftrength,  fituated 
in  a  diftria  called  Mygdonia,  in  the  north  of  Mefo- 
potomia,  towards  the  Tigris,  from  which  it  is  diftant 
two  days  journey.  Some  afcribe  its  origin  toNimrod, 
and  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Achad  of  Mofes.  The  Mace- 
donians called  it  Antiochia  of  Mygdonia  (Plutarch)  ; 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mafius  (Strabo).  It  was 
tht  Roman  bulwark  againft  the  Parthians  and  Perfians. 
It  futtained  three  memorable  fieges  againft  the  power 
of  Sapor,  A.  D.  338,  346,  and  350  ;  but  the  empe,- 
ror  Jovianus,  by  an  ignominious  peace,  delivered  it  up 

to  the  Perfians,  A  D.  363.  A  colony  called  Sep- 

timia  Neftbitana.  Another  A^//7/!'Mj  of  Aria,  (Ptole- 
my;, near  the  lake  Arias. 

Mr  Ives,  who  paffed  through  this  place  in  1758, 
tells  us,  that  "  it  looked  pretty  at  a  diltance,  being 
feated  on  a  conliderable  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  a  river,  formerly  called  the  Mygdomus,  with  a  ftonc 
bridge  of  eleven  arches  built  ever  it.  Juit  by  the  ri- 
ver, at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  hills  (tor  the  town  is 
feated  on  two),  begins  the  ruins  of  a  once  more  flou- 
rifhing  place,  which  reach  quite  up  to  the  prefent  town. 
From  every  part  of  this  place  the  moft  delightful  pro- 
fpeds  would  appear,  were  the  foil  but  properly  culti- 
vated and  planted  ;  but  inftead  of  thofe  extenfive  woods 
of  fruit  trees,  which  Rawolf  fpeaks  of  as  growing 
near  the  town,  not  above  thirty  or  forty  ttraggling 
trees  of  any  kind  can  be  perceived  ;  and  inftead  ot  that 
great  extent  of  arable  land  on  which  he  dwells  fo  much, 
a  very  iaconfiderable  number  of  acres  ai-e  now  remain- 
ing. The  town  itfelf  is  defpicable,  the  ttreets  extreme- 
ly narrow,  and  the  houfes,  even  thofe  which  are  of  ftone, 
are  mean.  It  fuifered  grievoufly  by  th€  famine  of 
1757,  lofing  almoft  all  its  inhabitants  either  by  death 
or  defcrtion.  The  ftreets  prefented  many  miferable 
objeds,  who  greedily  devoured  rinds  of  cucumbers, 
and  every  other  refute  article  of  food  thrown  out  into 
the  highway.  Here  the  price  of  bread  had  rifcn  near 
4000  per  cent,  within  the  laft  14  ytars. 

NISMES,  an  ancient,  large,  and  flourifhing  town 
of  France,  in  Languedoc,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  an 
academy.    It  has  fuch  a  number  of  manufactures  of 
L  2  cloth 
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cloth  of  gold  and  filk,  and  of  fluffs  formerly  known    and  favage. 


by  the  name  of  ferge  of  Nifmcs,  as  exceeds  that  of  all 
the  refl  of  the  province.  There  are  feveral  monuments 
of  antiquity,  of  which  the  amphitheatre  is  the  principal, 
built  by  the  Romans.  Tlje  ma'ifon  q,uarree,ov  the  fquare- 
houfc,  is  a  piece  of  architefture  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, and  one  of  the  finelt  in  the  world.  The  temple 
of  Diana  is  in  part  gone  to  ruin.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Englifh  in  141 7.  The  inhabitants  were  all  Cal- 
vinifts  ;  but  Louis  XIV.  demolifhed  their  church  in 
1685,  and  built  a  caftle  to  keep  them  in  awe.  It  is 
feated  in  a  delightful  plain^,  al;ounding  in  wine,  oil, 
game,  and  cattle.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  ve- 
nerable relicks  of  Roman  antiquity  and  grandeur, 
•which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  defcribe,  though  it  is 
chiefty  remarkable  for  thefe  and  its  delightful  fituation. 
It  owed  much  to  M.  de  Becdelievre,  a  late  biihop' there: 
A  prelate  (fays  MrTownfend)  equally  diftinguiflt* 
ed  for  wifdom,  benevolence,  and  piety  ;  who,  by  his 
wifdom  and  beneficence,  in  the  fpace  of  45  years 
much  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Nifmes  ;  for,  having  found  only  20,000,  he  had  the 
happinefs  before  his  death  of  feeing  50,000  rife  up  to 
call  him  blefTed."  Mr  Wraxal  fays,  ''it  is  an  ill-built 
place,  containing  in  itfelf  nothing  extraordinary  or  re- 
markable." A  hundred  fables  are  related  concerning 
its  origin,  which  is  carried  into  times  anterior  by  ma- 
ny centuries  to  the  Roman  conquefls.  It  probably  does 
not  occupy  at  prefent  the  fourth  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  formerly  flood.    E.  Long.  4.  26.  N.  Lat. 

^  NIS.ROCH,  a  ^od  of  the  AfTyrians.  Sennache- 
rib was  killed  by  two  of  his  fons  while  he  was  paying 
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Yet  the  bowels  of  the  earth  yields  lead, 
and,  as  is  faid,  filver  and  gold  :  the  mountains  arc  co- 
vered with  fheep  and  black  cattle  ;  and  here  arc  ftill  ^ 
fomeconfiderable  remains  of  the  ancient  woods,  parti- 
culiarly  that  of  Holywood,  three  miles  from  Dumfries, 
noted  for  an  haudfome  church,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  abbey  ;  a-nd  alfo  for  being  th«  birth-place  of 
the  famf>us  aftrologer,  hence  called  Joamtes  de  Sacra 
Bofco.  Mr  Pennant  calls  if  a  beautiful  vale,  improved: 
in  appearance  by  the  bold  curvatures  of  the  meandring 
ftreara,  and  for  fome  fpace,  he  fays,  it  is  adorned  wiclv 
groves  and  gentlemens  i^ats. 

NITOCRIS,  the  mother  of  Bclfhazzar  (whofe  fa- 
ther was  Evil  Merodach  and  hia  grandfather  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  abilities  r 
flie  took  the  burden  of  all  public:  affairs  upon  herfelf ;. 
a-nd,  while  her  fon  followed  his  pleafures,  did  all  that 
could  be  done  by  human  prudence  t®  fuftain  the  tot- 
tering empire.  She  perfected  the  works  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  begun  for  the  defence  of  Babylon  ; 
raifed  ftrong  fortifications  on  the  fide  of  the  river,, 
and  caufed  a  wonderful  vault  to  be  made  under  it,  lead- 
ing- from  the  old  palace  to.  the  new,.  12.  feet  high  and: 
15  wide.  She  like  wife  built  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  accomplifhed  feveral  other  works,  which 
were  afterwards  afcribed  to,  Nebuchadnezzar.  Philo- 
ftrates,  in  defcribing  this  bridge,  tells  us,  that  it  was 
built  by  3!  queen,  who  was  a  native  of  Media  ;  whence 
we  may  conclude  this  illuflrious  queea  to  have  beeiv. 
by  birth  a.Mede.  Nitocris  is  faid  to  haw  placed  hep- 
tomb  over  one  of  the  moil  remarkable  gates  of  the  ci- 
ty, with  an  infcription  to- the  following  effcd : 

If  any  king  of  Babylon  after  me  fuall  he  in  d'lflrefs 


his  adoration  to  his  god  Nifroch  in  his  temple  (2  for  money,  he  may  open,  this  ppidchre,  and  take  out 


Kings  xix.  37.)  It  is  not  known  who  this  god  Nif- 
roch was.  The  feptuagint  calls  him  Mefrach,  Jofe- 
phus  calls  him  Araflces.  The  Hebrew  of  Tobit  pub- 
lifhed  by  Munfler  calls  him  Dagom  The  Jews  have 
a  ftrange  notion  concerning  this  deity,  and  fancy  him 
to  have  been  a  plank  of  Noah's  ark.  Some  think  the 
word  fignlfies  a  dove  ;  and  others  underfland  by  it  an 
eagle,  which  has  given  occafion  to  an  opinion,  that 


much  as.  may  fer'ce  him  ;  but  if  be  be  in  no  real  nece/ftty,, 
let  jnm  forbear.,  or  he  JJiall  have  caufe  to  repent  of  his  pre- 
fumption. 

This  monument  and  infcription  are  faid  to  have  re- 
mained untouched  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who^ 
confidering  the  gate  was  ufelefs,  no  man  caring  to 
pafs  under  a  dead  body,  and  being  invited  by  the 
hope&of  an  immenfc  treafure,  broke  it  open  ;  but,  in- 


Jupiter  Beliis,  from  whom  the  AfTyrian  kings  pretend-    flead  of  what  he  fought,  is  faid  to  have  found  nothing 

-J   -.-./u:  A  I...  .1  .  V     j^^jj.  a.corpfe;  and  another  infcription,  to  the  follows- 

ing  effe6t ;: 

HadJl  thou  not  been  mojl  infatiahly  a  varicious  and  gres^ 
of  the  mojl  fordid  gain,  thou,  would/l  never  have  violated 
the  abode  of  the  dead. 

N.ITRARIA,  in  botany A  genus  of  the  monoe 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 


ed  to  be  derived,  was  worfhipped  by  them  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  and  called  Nifroch.  Our  poet 
Milton  gives  this  name  to  one  of  the  rebel  angels 

—        In  the  afTembJy  next  up  flood 

Nifroeh,  of  principalities  tke  prince. 

Par.  Loft,  B.  VL  V,  447. 


NISSOLIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  thedecandria  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
wder,  belonging  to  the  diadeljAia  clafs  of  plants  ;  of  which  the  order  is  doubtf  ul.  The  corolla  is  pen- 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  or-  tapetalous,  with  the  petals  arched  at  the  top  ;  the  car- 
der, PapiHonacea.  The  calyx  is  quihquedentate  ;  the  lyx  quinqucfid ;  the  llaraina  15;.  the  fruit  a  mono*, 
ca^fule  monofpermous,  and  terminated  by  a  ligulated  fpermous  plum. 

3altpetp.e.      See  Chemistry^ 


wjng 

NITHSDALE,  NtTHrsDALE>  or  Niddifdaky  a  di- 
vifion  of  Dumfriesfhire  in  Scotland,  lying  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Annandale.  I  t  is  a  large  and  mountainous  traft, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Nid,  which  iffues  from 
a  lake  called  Loch-cure,  runs  by  the  towns  of  Sanquhar, 
Morton,  and  Drumlanrig,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Solway  Frith.  This  country  formerly  fhaded 
with  noble  forefts,  which  are  now  almoft  destroyed  ; 
©f  that,  at  prefent,  nothing      be  more  naked^  wild, 


NITRE, 
n°  740. 

Calcareous  Nitre.    Ibid,  no  747. 

Cubic  NiTRRy    Ibid  n'  741. 

NITROUS,  any  thing  impregnated  with  nitre*. 

Nitrous  Atr.    See  Aerology  and  jiaiDioivi-ETrER. 

NIVE'LLE,^  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands^ 
in  the  province  of  Brabant,  remarkable  for  its  abbey 
of  CanonefTes.  Here  is  a  manufaAure  of  camb'ricsa. 
and  the  town  enjo^a  great  privileges.   The  al.ltey  jufi 

mentioned 
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Nivflle  riientioned  is  inhabited  by  young  ladies  of  the  firil 
qxiality,  who  are  not  confined  therein  as  in  nunneries, 
but  may  go  out  and  many  whenever  they  fee  conve- 
nieni,  or  a  proper  match  offers.  E.  Long.  4.  20. 
N.  Lat.  50.  46. 

NivFLiE^  de  la  ChauJJci  (Peter  ClaudeJ,  a  comic 
^oet,  born  in  Puris  ;  acquired  great  reputation  by  in- 
ventinora  new  kind  of  entertainment,  which  was  call- 
ed the  Weeping  Corrfdy.  Inltead  of  imitating  Arifto- 
phanes,  'J  crence,  MoHere,  and  the  other  celebrated 
comic  poets  who  had  preredcd  him  ;  and  inftead  of 
fxciting  laughter  by  painting  the  different  ridiculous 
eharafters,  giving  ftrokes  of  humour  and  abfurdities 
in  conduft  ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  reprcfent  the  weak- 
neffes  of  the  heart,  and  to  touch  and  iofcen  it.  In 
this  manner  he  wrote  five  comedies  :  1 .  Iai  fanjfe  /Inti- 
^fithte.  2.  Le  Prcjugl-  h  la  Mode  ;  this  piece  met  with 
great  fuccefs.  3.  Mclamde.  4.  Amour  p  our  Amour  : 
and,  5.  L'EcoIe  des  Meres.  He  was  received  into  the 
French  academy  in  1736  ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  17  ^4, 
at  ()  \  y  ears  of  age  He  alfo  wrote  a  tragedy ,  intitled, 
Maximianus  ;  and  an  Epiflle  to  Cho,  an  ingenious  di- 
daftic  poem. 

NIVERNOIS,  an  inland  province  of  France,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  lying  on  the  w^eft  fide  of  Burgundy, 
and  between  it  bourbonnois  and  Barri.  It  is  pretty  fer^ 
tile  in  wine,  fruit,  and  corn  ;  except  the  part  called 
Morvanty  which  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  bar- 
ren. There  ii  a  great  deal  of  wood,  and  feveral 
iron-mines ;.  as  alfo  mines  of  pit- coal,  which  fei-ves  to 
work  their  forges.  This  province  is  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  rivers;  of  which  the  AiHer,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Yonne,  are  navigable.  Nevers  is  the 
capital  city. 

NIWEGAL,  in  Pembrokefliire,  South  Wales,  a 
fmall  village  and  beach  on  the  coalf,  remarkable  only 
for  the  difcovery  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  the  ftumps 
of  trees  appearing  below  low-water-mark,  after  and 
during  a  ftorm  in  the  year  1 590,  notwithrtanding  the 
country  all  round  it  is  entirely  barren  of  wood. 

NIXAPA,  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  in  New 
Spain,  with  a  rich  convent  of  Dominicans.  The 
country  about  it  abounds  in  cochineal,  indigo,  and  fu- 
gar.    E.  Long.  97.  2?.  N.  Lat.  15.  20. 

NIZAM  (fays  Gibbons),  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
minifters  of  the  eaft,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as 
an  oracle  of  religion  and  fcience ;  he  was  trulled  by 
the  fultan  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and 
jufticc.  After  an  adminillration  of  30  years,  the 
fame  of  the  vizir,,  hh  wealth,  and  even  his.  fervices, 
were  Iransforined  into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown 
by  the  infidious  arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  and  his 
fall  was  haftened  by  a  rafli  declaration,  that  his  cap 
and  ink-horn,  the  badges  of  his  office,  were  conneaed 
by  the  diviue  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of 
the  fultan  At  the  age  of  93  years,  the  venerable 
ftatefman  was  dimiffed  by  his  mafter,  accafed  by  his 
enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic  :  the  laft  words 
of  Nizam  attefted  his  innocence,  and  the  remainder  of 
Malek's  life  waS' ftort  and  inglorious. 

NO,  (Jeremi.^h,  Ezekiel),  No-Ammon,  (Nahum)  j 
a  confidcrablt  city  of  Egypt,  thought  to  be  the  name 
of  an  idol  which  agrees  with  jupiter-Ammon.  The 
Septua;^mt  tr.iuflate  the  name  in  Ezekiel,  Diofpoluy 
"  the  city  of  Jupiter."  BochaiUakes  it  to  be  Tbibss  of 
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Egypt ;  which,  according  ta  Strabo  anJ  Ptolemy,  No-Man'g 
was  called  DiofpoHs.    Jerome,  after  the  Chaldee  para-  ^q^* 
phraft  JoBathan,  fiippofes  it  to  be  Alexandria,  named      -    '_  ■ 
by  way  of  anticipation  ;  or  an  ancient  city  of  that 
name  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood  on  the  fpot  where 
Akxandria  was  built. 

No-Man's-Land,  a  fpace  between  the  after  part  of 
the  belfrey  and  the  fore-part  of  a  fiup  s  boat,  ws^en 
the  faid  boat  is  ftowed  upon  the  booms,  as  in  a  de«p- 
waifted  veffeh  'ihefe  boom.s  aiv;  laid  from  the  fore- 
cattle  nearly  to  tht  quarter-deck,  where  their  after- 
ends  are  ufually  fulfained  by  a  frame  called  the 
loius,  which  confitts  of  two  ttrong  poito,  about  fix  feet 
high,  with  a-crofs  piece  reaching  from  one  to  the 
other,  athwart  fliips,  and  ferving  to  fupport  the  ends 
of  tiiofe  booms,  malls,  and  yards,  which  lit  in  icierve 
to  fupply  the  place  of  others  carried  away,  &c.  J'he^ 
fpace  called  No- Man's -land  is  ufed  to  contain  any, 
blocks,  ropes,  tackles,  &c.  which  may  be  neceffary  on 
the  forecattle.  It  probably  derives  this  nume  from  its 
fituation,  as  being  neither  on  the  ltarbo:.rd  nor  lar- 
board fide  of  the  fliip,  nor  on  the  wailt  or  forecaitle 
but,  being  fituated  in  the  middle,  partakes  equally  o£ 
all  thofe  places. 

NOAH,  or  NoE,  the  fon  of  Lamech,  was  born  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1056.  ciinidlt  the  geiiti-al  cor- 
ruption into  which  all  mankind  were  faUcii  at  this 
time,  Noah  alone  was  found  to  be  jult  aui:  perfe 't  in 
his  generation,  vvaiking  with  GoU.  (^Ge.j  vi.  9.) 
This  extroardinary  perfon  having  theicfoie  iounu  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  Godiccirij^  i.ha 
flefh  had  corrupted  their  ways,  told  Noah,  thai  he  was 
refolved  to  dettroy  mankind  n  um  the  face  of  the  earthy, 
by  a  llood  of  waters ;  and  not  them  alone,  but  all  the 
beafts  of  the  earth,  and  eveiy  creeping  tiling,  well 
as  the  fowls  of  the  air.  ( Jd.  io.  7.^  liie  .Lord, 
therefore  direfted  Noah,  as  a  means  of  preferving  hun 
and  his  family  (for  he  had  tluee  fons,  Shem,  iiam> 
and  Japheth,  who  were  all  married  before  the  fl!)od),to 
build  an  ark  or  vefi'el,  of  a  certain  form  and  fize  fitted 
to  that  end,  and  which  might  befides  accommodate 
fuch  numbers  of  animals  of  all  forts,  thai  were  liable  ' 
to  pcrifh  in  the  flood,  as  would  be  fulficient  to  preferve 
the  feveral  fpecies,  and  again  replenilh  tlie  earth  ,  to- 
gether with  all  neceffary  provifions  for  them ;  alL 
which  Noah  performed,  as  may  be  ken  more  particur 
larly  under  the  article  Ark. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  1656^  an  i  in  the  600th  yeap 
of  his  age,  Noah,  by  God's  appointment,  entereu  the 
ark,  together  with  his  wife,  his  tla-ce  fons,  their  wives^ 
and  all  the  animals  which  God  caufed  to  come  to 
Noah  ;  and  being  all  entered,  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
being  fhut  upon  the  outfide,  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
began  to  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  increafed  in  fuch  a- 
raanner,  that  they  were  fifteen  cuolts  alcove  the  tops 
of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  continued  thus  upon  the 
earth  for  1 50  days;  fo  that  whatever  had  hfe  upon 
the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  was  dcitroyed,  except  fuch- 
as  were  with  Noah  in  the  ark.  But  the  Lord  remem- 
bering Noah,  fent  a  wind  upon  the  e.irth,  wiiich  c:iufed: 
the  waters  to  fiibfide  ;  fa  that  upon  the  ieventccnth  day 
of  the  feventh  month  the  ark  relted  on  the  mountains 
of  Ararat :  and  Noah  having  uncovered  the  roof  of  the. 
ark,  and  obfcrving  the  earth  was  dry,  he  received  or- 
ders from  the  Lord  to  come  out  of  it,  with  ali  the  ani- 
mals! 
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Noali.    mats  that  were  therein  ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  fix  hun- 
■""V^  dred  and  firft  year  of  his  age,  on  the  27  th  day  of  the 
fecond  month.  But  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge  is  morecir- 
cumftantially  related  already  under  the  article  Deluge. 

Then  he  offered  as  a  burnt  facriflcc  to  the  Lord  one 
of  all  the  pure  animals  that  were  in  the  ark  ;  and  the 
i.ord  accepted  his  facrifice,  and  faid  to  him,  that  he 
would  no  more  pour  out  his  curfe  upon  the  whole 
earth,  nor  any  more  deftroy  all  the  animals  as  he  had 
now  done.  He  gave  Noah  power  over  all  the  brute 
creation,  and  permitted  him  to  eat  of  them,  as  of  the 
herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  except  oaly  the  blood, 
the  ufe  of  which  God  did  not  allow  him.  He  bid 
him  increafe  and  multiply,  made  a  covenant  with  him, 
and  God  engaged  himfelf  to  fend  no  more  an  univer- 
fal  deluge  upon  the  earth;  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
promife,  he  ftt  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  to  be  as  a  pleJge 
of  the  covenant  he  made  with  Noah.  (^Gen.  ix.) 

Noah  being  an  hufbandmauj  began  now  to  cultivate 
the  vine  ;  and  having  made  wine  and  drank  thereof, 
he  unwarily  made  himfelf  drunk,  and  fell  afleep  in  his 
tent,  and  happened  to  uncover  himfelf  in  an  indecent 
poilure.  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  having  obferved 
him  in  this  condition,  made  himfelf  fport  with  him, 
and  acquainted  his  two  brothers  with  it,  who  were 
without.  But  they,  inilead  of  making  it  a  matter  of 
fport,  turned  away  from  it,  and  going  backwards  they 
covered  their  father's  nakednefs,by  throwing  a  mantle 
ovpr  him.  Noah  awaking,  and  knowing  what  Ham 
had  done,  faid,  that  Canaan  the  fon  of  Ham  fhould  be 
accurfed,  that  he  (hould  be  a  flave  of  flaves  in  refpedt 
of  his  brethren.  It  is  thought  he  had  a  mind  to  fpare 
the  perfonofhis  fon  Ham, for  fear  the  curfe  might  light 
upon  the  other  children  of  Ham,  who  had  no  part  in 
this  action.  He  curfed  Canaan  by  a  fpirlt  of  prophe- 
cy, becaufe  the  Canaanites  his  defcendants  were  after 
this  to  be  rooted  out  by  the  Tfraelites  Noah  added, 
XiCt  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Shera,  be  blelfed,  and  let 
Canaan  be  the  fervant  of  Shem.  And  he  was  fo  in 
cffeft,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Canaanites  fubdued  by  the 
Hebrews.  Laftly,  Noah  faid,  Let  God  extend  the 
t  pofTeflion  of  Japheth  ;  let  Japheth  dwell  in  the  tents 

of  Shem,  and  let  Canaan  be  his  fervant.  This  pro- 
phecy had  its  accompliihment,  when  the  Grecians,  and 
afterwards  the  Romans,  being  defcended  from  Japheth, 
made  a  conqueil  of  Afia,  which  was  the  portion  of 
Shem. 

But  Noah  lived  yet  after  the  deluge  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ;  and  the  whole  time  of  his  life  having 
been  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  he  died  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2co6.  He  left  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  of  which  mention  is  made  under  their 
feveral  names ;  and  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
he  divided  the  whole  world  amongft  them,  in  order  to 
repeople  it.  To  Shem  he  gave  Afia,  to  Ham  Africa, 
and  Europe  to  Japheth.  Some  will  have  it,  that  bc- 
fides  thefe  three  fons,  he  had  feveral  others.  The 
fpurious  Berofus  gives  him  thirty,  called  Titans,  from 
Ihe  name  of  their  mother  Titasa.  They  pretend  that 
the  Teutons  or  Germans  are  derived  from  a  fon  of 
Noah  called  Thuifcon.  The  falfe  Methodius  alfo 
makes  mention  of  Jonithus  or  Jonicus,  a  pretended  fon 
of  Noah. 

St  Peter  calls  Noah  a  preacher  of  righteoufnefs 
(2  Peter  ii.  5.),  becaufe  before  the  deluge  he  was  in- 
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ceflantly  preaching  and  declaring  to  men,  not  only  by 
his  difcourfes,  but  by  his  unblameable  hfe,  and  by  the 
boildmg  of  the  ark,  in  which  he  was  employed  fix 
fcore  years,  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  ready  to  psur 
upon  them.  But  his  preaching  had  no  effeft,  fince, 
when  the  deluge  came,  it  found  mankind  plunged  in 
their  former  enormities.    (Mat.  xxiv.  37.) 

Several  learned  men  have  obferved,  that  the  Hea- 
then confounded  Saturn,  DeucaHon,  Ogyges,  the  god 
Cceius  or  Ouranus,  Janus,  Protheus,  Promotheus, 
&c.  with  Noah.  The  wife  of  Noah  is  called  Noiiah 
by  the  Gnoftics  ;  and  the  fable  of  Deucalion  and  hia 
wife  Pyrrha  is  manifellly  invented  from  the  hiftory  ot 
Noah. 

The  Rabbins  pretend,  that  God  gave  Noah  and  his 
fons  (all  who  are  not  of  the  chofen  race  of  /ibra* 
ham  they  call  Noachidas)  certain  general  precepts, 
which  contain,  according  to  them,  the  natural  right 
which  is  common  to  all  men  indifferently,  and  the 
obfervation  of  which  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  fave 
them.  After  the  law  of  Mofes,  the  Hebrews  would 
not  fiiffer  any  ftranger  to  dwell  in  their  countiy,  un- 
lefs  he  would  conform  to  the  precepts  of  the  Noachidae. 
In  war  they  put  to  death,  without  quarter,  all  that 
were  ignorant  of  them.  Thefe  precepts  are  feven  in 
number. 

The  Jirjl  direfts,  that  obedience  be  paid  to  judges^ 
magiftrates,  and  princes. 

By  the  ftcond,  the  worfliip  of  falfe  gods,  fuperflition, 
and  facrilege,  are  abfolutely  forbidden. 

The  third  forbids  curfing  the  name  of  God,  blaf- 
phemics,  and  falfe  oaths. 

The  fourth  forbids  all  inceftuous  and  unlawful  con- 
junftions,  as  fodomy,  beftiality,  and  crimes  againft  na- 
ture. 

The  Jifth  forbids  the  effufion  of  blood  of  all  forts  of 
animals,  murder,  wounds,  and  mutilations. 
The Jixth  forbidd  thefts,  ciieats,  lying,  &c. 
The  feventh  forbids  to  eat  the  parts  of  an  animal  ftill 
alive,  as  was  pradifed  by  fome  pagans. 

To  thefe  the  Rabbins  have  added  fpme  others :  but 
what  incHnes  us  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  thefe  pre- 
cepts is,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  fcrip- 
ture,  or  in  the  writings  of  Jofephvis  or  Philo;  and  that 
none  of  the  ancient  fathers  knew  any  thing  of  them. 

NOB,  a  facerdotal  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or 
Ephraim.  St  Jerom  fays,  that  in  his  time  it  was  en- 
tirely deftroyed,  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  might  be  feen 
not  far  from  Diofpolis.  When  David  was  drove  away 
by  Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  and  afking  the  high-prie<l 
Abimelech  for  fome  provifions  and  arms,  the  prie<l 
gave  him  the  fhew-brcad  which  had  been  lately  taken 
off  the  holy  table,  and  the  fword  of  Goliah  Saul  be- 
ing informed  of  thia  by  Doeg,  caufed  all  the  priefts 
of  Nob  to  be  flain,  and  the  city  to  be  deftroyed.  i  Sam. 
xxi.  xxii. 

NOBAH,  a  city  beyond  Jordan.  It  took  the  name 
of  Nobah  from  an  Ifraelite  of  this  name  who  had  rrade 
a  conqueft  of  it,  (Numb,  xxxii.  42.)  Gideon  purfued 
the  Midianites  as  far  as  this  city,  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  Eufe- 
bius  fays,  that  there  is  a  defolate  place  of  this  name 
about  eight  miles  from  Hefhbon  towards  the  fouth. 
But  this  could  not  be  the  Nobah  now  mentioned,  be- 
caufe  it  was  much  farther  to  the  north. 

NOBILIARY,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  con- 
4  taining 
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Nobility,  taining  the  liiftory  of  the  noble  fanilli'cs  of  a  nation   bufinefs  of  a  good  j^overnment  to  diftiibute  as  equally  NoT>nity. 

or  province  :  fuch  are  Choriere's  Nobiliary  of  Dau-    as  poffible  thofe  bleffinga  which  bounteous  nature  of-  — — \r~~" 
phine,  and  Caumartin's  Nobiliar}'  of  Provence.    The    fcrs  to  all  "    It  may  readily  be  allowed  that  this  rea- 
Germans  are  faid  to  be  particularly  careful  of  thrir    foning  is  conclufive  ;  but  the  great  queftioii  returns* 
Nobiliaries,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their    *'  How  far  can  equality  prevail  in  a  fociety  which  is 
families.  fecure  ?  and  what  is  pojjlble  to  be  done  in  the  eqiial. 

NOBILITY  in  general  fignifies  dignity,  grandeur,  diftribution  of  the  bleffings  of  Nature?"  Till  thefe 
or  greatnefs  ;  more  particularly,  it  fignifies  antiquity  queftions  be  anfwered,  we  gain  nothing  by  declairn- 
of  family,  joined  with  riches  :  in  the  common  accepta-  ing  on  the  rights  and  equality  of  men  ;  and  the  an- 
tion  of  the  word,  it  means  that  quality  or  dignity  fwers  which  have  fometlmes  been  given  to  them  fiup. 
vhich  raifes  a  man  above  the  rank  of  a  peafant  or  a  pofe  a  degree  of  perfeftion  in  human  nature,  which, 
commoner.  if  it  were  real,  would  make  all  civil  inftitutions  uftlcfs, 

At  a  time  when  the  public  mi^id  Is  fo  much  agita-  as  well  as  the  reveries  of  thofe  reformers.  Theconduc\of 
ted  on  this  fubjeft,  ©r  fubjedls  nearly  allied  to  it,  per-  the  democratic  fiates  of  Pagan  antiquity,  together  witli 
haps  the  lefs  that  i«  faid  on  it  the  better.  We  fhould  theoppreffive  anarchy  and  fiiameful  violences  which  we 
therefore  (as  far  as  concerns  the  qneftion  about  its  ex-  have  fcen  and  Hill  fee  in  a  neighbouringkingdom,willbs 
pedlency  in  civil  life,  or  the  contrary)  rnofl  cheerfully  confidered  by  many  as  a  full  and  fatisfadlory  anfwer,  de* 
pafs  it  over  in  filence,  did  we  not  efteem  it  our  duty  duced  from  experience,  to  all  thefchemesof  the  vifiona- 
to  give  our  readers  at  leaft  fome  idea  of  it,  and  were  ry  theorift  :  fucli  fafts  at  leaft  render  the  abolition  of 
it  not  our  Inifinefs  to  lay  before  them  a  few  of  thofe  the  order  of  nobility  a  matter  of  more  iinportnnce, 
■  arguments  which  of  late  have  been  fo  coploufly  retail-  and  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty,  than  thofe  whe 
ed  both  for  and  againft  this  illuftrious  order  of  civil    plead  for  it  are  difpofed  to- allow. 

fociety  :  leaving  them,  however,  that  liberty  which  It  is  an  opinion  not  uncommon,  and  at  leafl  plaufi- 
everyman  unqueftionably  ought  to  be  allowed,  of  jud-  ble,  that  the  nobility  of  a  well  regulated  ftate  is  the 
ging  for  themfelves  as  they  (hall  fee  moft  proper.  beft  fecurity  againft  monarchial  defpotlfm  or  lawlefs 

Whether  that  equality  of  rank  and  condition  which  ufurpation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  confufion  of  de- 
has  of  late  been  fo  loudly  contende<l  for  would  be  irore  mocratic  infolence  on  the  other.  Self-Intereft  is  the 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  more  conducive  moft  powerful  principle  in  the  human  breaft  ;  and  it 
to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  mankind,  may  in-  is  obvioufiy  the  intereft  of  fuch  men  to  pi-eferve  that 
deed  be  made  a  queftion  ;  but  it  is  a  queftion,  we  ap-  balance  of  power  in  fociety  upon  which  the  very  ex- 
prehend,  which  cannot  receive  different  anfwers  from  iftence  of  thfir  order  depends.  Corrupted  as  the  pre- 
men  capable  of  reflefting  without  prejudice  and  par-  fent  age  confefledly  is,  a  very  recent  inftance  could  be 
tiallty.  A  ftate  of  perfeft  equality  can  fubfift  only  given,  in  which  the  Britlfti  Houfe  of  Peers  refcued  at 
among  beings  pofTtfling  equal  talents  and  equal  vir-  once  the  fovereign  and  the  people  from  the  threaten- 
tues;  but  fuch  beings  are  not  men.  Were  all  man-  ed  tyranny  of  a  factious  junto.  As  it  is  our  bufinefs, 
kind  under  the  conftant  influence  of  the  laws  of  vir-  however,  to  exhibit  all  opinions  of  any  celebrity,  we 
tue,  a  diftinftlon  of  ranks  would  be  unnecelTary  ;  but  /hall  lay  before  our  readers  a  fhort  cxtrafk  from  Du- 
in  that  cafe  civil  government  itfelf  would  likewife  !)e  laure's  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  French  Nobility,  which, 
unneceflary,  becaufe  men  would  have  attained  all  that  contains,  in  few  but  forcible  words,  fome  of  the  com- 
perfeftion  to  which  it  is  the  objeft  of  civil  govern-  men  arguments  againft  this  diftinftion  of  ranks, 
ment  as  well  as  of  religion  to  guide  them  :  every  maa  *'  Nobility  (fays  he),  a  diftindion  equally  impo- 
then  would  be  a  law  unto  himfelf.  But  whilft,  in  fo  litic  and  immoral,  and  worthy  of  the  times  of  Igno- 
many  breafts,  the  fel^fh  paffions  predominate  over  raifice  and  of  rapine,  which  gave  it  birth,  is  a  violatlonu 
thofe  which  are  fecial,  violence  muft  be  reftrained  by  of  the  i-ights  of  that  part  of  the  nation  that  is  dcpri- 
authority  ;  and  there  can  be  no  authority  without  a  ved  of  it ;  and  as  equality  becomes  ^Jlimulus  toward* 
diftinftion  of  ranks,  fuch  as  may  influence  the  public  diftinftion,  fo  on  the  other  hand  this  is  the  radical 
opinion.  vice  of  a  government  and  the  fource  of  a  variety  of 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Hume,  that  government  is  evils.  It  is  almoft  impoflxble  that  there  fljould  be  any 
founded  only  on  opinion  ;  and  that  this  opinion  is  of  uncommon  inftances  of  virtue  in  a  ftate,  when  recom- 
two  kinds,  opinion  of  intereft,  and  opinion  of  right,  pences  belong  exclufively  to  a  certain  clafs  of  fociety^ 
When  a  people  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  their  intereft  arjd  when  it  cofts  tliem  no  more  to  obtain  thefe  thaa 
to  fupport  the  government  under  which  they  live,  that  the  trouble  of  being  born.  Amongft  this  lift  of  privi- 
government  muft  be  very  ftable.  But  among  the  leged  perfons,  virtues,  talents,  and  genius,  muft  of 
worthlefs  and  unthinking  part  of  the  community,  this  courfe  be  much  lefs  frequent  than  in  th'e  other  clafles, 
perfuafion  has  feldom  place.  All  men,  however,  have  fince,  without  the  pofTellion  of  any  of  thefe  quahties, 
a  notion  of  rights — of  a  right  to  property  and  a  right  they  who  belong  to  it  are  ftill  honoured  and  rewarded, 
to  power ;  and  when  the  majority  of  a  nation  confi-  Thofe  who  profit  by  this  abfurd  fubverfion  of  prlnci- 
ders  a  certain  order  of  men  as  having  a  right  to  that  pies,  and  thofe  who  lofe  by  this  unjuft-  diftribution  of 
eminence  in  which  they  are  placed,  this  opinion,  call  favours,  which  feem  to  have  grown  into  a  right,  can* 
k  prejudice  or  what  we  will,  contributes  much  to  the  not  have  any  other  than  falfe,  immoral,  and  pernicioua 
peace  and  happinefs  of  civil  fociety.     There  are  many,   ideas  concerning  merit." 

however, whothinkotherwife,and  imagine  that"  thefo-  A  perfeft  equality,  however,  in  rank  and  fortune: 
ciety  in  which  the  greateft  equality  prevails  muft  always  has  feldom  been  contended  for,  except  by  the  mofli 
he  the  moft  fecure.    Thefe  men  conceive  it  to  be  the   ignorant  enthufiafts.    It  is  indeed  doubtful,  whether 

it 
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"Notn^y.  It  could  pofflbly  exlft.    The  more  moderate  and  ra-  dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the  peafant  to  the  Nobility. 

^^""V^  tlonal  reFormers  have  acknowleged,  that  as  thefe  difFe-  prince;  rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation, 
fences  have  always  exitled  in  fomc  vay  or  other,  fo,  and  diminiftiing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.  It  is  this 
from  the  infinite  variety  of  talents  and  attainments  in  afcending  and  contrafting  proportion  that  adds  fta- 
the  world,  we  have  reafon  to  expeft  they  will  exift  bility  to  sny  government ;  for  when  the  departure  is 
in  every  form  of  government  and  among  every  people,  fudden  from  one  extreme  to  another,  we  may  pro- 
The  qu"ftion,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this  :  Whether  nounce  that  ftate  to  be  precarious.  The  nobility, 
the  prefent  mode  of  diftinftlon,  or  any  other  which  therefore,  are  the  pillars,  which  are  reared  from  am.ong 
could  be  inftituted  in  its  ftead,  be  upon  the  whole  the  the  people,  more  immediately  to  fupport  the  throne  ; 
beft  ?  That  the  prefent  is  not  perfeft,  or  wholly  with-  and,  if  that  l"all9,  they  muft  alfo  be  buried  under  its 
©ut  faults,  few  will  be  fanguine  enough  to  contradift  :  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  century  the 
and  a  wife  man  in  the  fober  hoar  of  philofophical  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they 
reflexion  will  fcarce  prefume  to  aflert,  that  any  other  alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dan- 
fcheme  which  human  ingenuity  can  plan  would  be  gerous.  And  fmce  titles  of  nobility  arc  thus  expe- 
whoUy  without  imperfeftion,  or  altogether  free  from  dient  in  the  ftate,  it  is  alfo  expedient  that  their  own- 
error.  The  cafe  Is,  the  errors  of  our  own  fyftem  are  crs  fhould  form  an  Independent  and  feparate  branch 
•prefent,  and  on  this  account  we  fee  and  feel  them  with  of  the  legiflature.  If  they  were  confounded  with  the 
•peculiar  force  :  the  other  plan  we  look  forward  to,  mafs  of  the  people,  and  like  thsm  had  only  a  vote 
perh?»ps  In  too  fanguine  a  manner,  and  we  probably  in  ele£iing  reprefentatlves,  their  privileges  would  foon 
forget.  In  the  delufive  heat  of  imagination,  that  if  di-  be  borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  popular  tor- 
■ftinftion  depended  entirely  on  merit,  we  fhould  fcarce  rent,  which  would  effeftually  level  all  diftlnftions.  It 
■find  a  foclety  of  men  fb  honeft,  or  fo  able,  as  always  Is  therefore  highly  neceffary  that  the  body  of  nobles 
to  reward  it  according  to  Its  deferts  ;  or  If  this  were  fhould  hare  a  dlllinA  affembly,  diftinft  deliberations, 
•poffible,  as  perhaps  In  the  nature  of  things  k  is  not,  and  diftind  powers  from  the  commons." — Thefe  re- 
fuch  Is  the  felf- partiality  of  the  generality  of  men,  marks,  at  a  time  like  the  prefent,  defer/e  our  ferious 
that  few  would  think  he  were  dealt  juftly  by  if  he  attention  ;  nor  do  we  fuppofe  our  readers  will  be  dif- 
were  not  promoted  as  well  as  his  neighbour ;  and  it  pleafe'd,  if  we  add  the  following  obfervatlons  on  the 
Is  clearly  impoffible  to  promote  every  one.  For  fuch  fubjeft  from  a  periodical  publication  of  long  ftanding 
reafons  then,  and  many  more  which  our  limits  oblige  and  very  confiderable  merit. 
ti8  to  omit,  many  think  (and  we  are  inclined  to  think  "  Birth  and  nobility  are  a  ftro«ger  obligation  to  vir-  Otnt.  Mi^ 
■with  them),  that  it  Is  fafer  to  remain  as  wc  are,  as  tue  than  is  laid  upon  meaner  perfens.  A  vicious  orVoI. xii. 
we  know  the  evils  that  attend  our  fituation,  and  difhonourable  nobleman  Is  in  effeft  perjured  ;  for  his 
are  ftlll  able  to  bear  them,  rather  than  to  hazard  a  honour  is  his  oath. 

change,  •rhich,  wit-li  fome  benefits,  might  alfo  perhaps  *'  Under  the  patriarchal  fcheme,  and  at  the  firft  fet- 
increafe  the  -troubles,  and  deftroy  many  of  the  plea-  ting  out  of  the  tribes,  the  heads  of  families  had- then* 
'fure8,«f  'focial  life.  particular  efcutcheons,  and  their  genealogies  record- 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  lay  before  our  ed  with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs  :  Even  the  Ancient  of 
readers  the  following  obfervations  from  that  moft  ju-  Days  confirmed  this  ;  he  often  put  his  people  in 
dicious  commentator  on  the  liws  of  England,  Mr  Ju-  mind  of  the  'glory  and  virtues  of  their  forefathers  ; 
nice  Blackftone,  on  this  important  fubjeft.  -and  hath  fet  a  precedent  for  attainders,  by  vlfiting 

iiUckfl.  "  The  diftinftion  of  rank  and  honours  (fays  he)  Is  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

tlmment.    neceffary  In  every  well-governed  ilate,  in  order  to       "  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe,  that  his  bleffed  Son 

reward  fuch  as  are  eminent  for  their  fervices  to  the  chofe  his  followers  oat  of  the  meaneft  of  the  people, 

-public,  in  a  manner  the  moft  defirable  to  individuals,  becaufe  mehanlcs  ;  for  this  was  part  of  the  educ*- 

and  yet  without  burden  to  the  community  ;  exciting  tion  of  every  Jewifh  nobleman  :  Two  of  the  number, 

thereby  an  ambitious,  yet  laudable  ardour,  and  gene-  being  his  kinfmen,  were  of  the  roy^\  houfe  of  David; 

trous  emulation,  in  others.    And  emulation,  or  vir-  one  was  a  Roman  gentleman,  and  another  of  the 

tuous  ambition,  Is  a  fpring  of  aAIon  which,  however  royal  family •  of  Syria;  and  for  the  reft,  he  had  the 

dangerous  or  Invidious  In  a  m.ere  republic  or  under  a  fame  right  of  cieation  as  his  father  and  his  vicegerents, 

■dcfpotic  fway,  will  certainly  be  attended  with  good  of  advancing  the  poor  to  honour,  and  of  exalting  the 

<ffefts  under  a  free  monarchy  ;  where,  without  deftroy-  lowly  and  meek. 

ing  its  exiftence,  its  excefles  may  be  continually  re-  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  regard 

ftrained  by  that  fupcrior  power  from  which  all  ho-  to  nobility;  but  when  the  levelling  principle  obtained, 

jiour  is  derived.    Such  a  fpirit,  when  nationally  dif-  and  the  people  fhared  power  and  honour,  thofe  ftates 

fufed,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  community  ;  it  fets  foon  dwindled  and  came  to  ruin.    And  In  prefent 

9II  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion,  which,  under  Rome,  great  refpeft  is  paid  to  the  renowned  fami- 

Ol  wife  regulator,  miy  be  direftcd  to  any  beneficial  lies  of  Colonna  and  Caefarini.    In  Venice,  the  notion 

purpofe  ;  and  thereby  every  Individual  may  be  made  of  nobility  is  carried  fo  high  as  to  become  inconfiftent 

fubfervlent  to  the  public  good,  while  he  principally  with  a  republican  fcheme.    The  Spaniards  pay  more 

jneans  to  promote  his  own  particular  viewg.    A  body  regard  to  their  old  nobles  than  to  their  old  Chrlftlans; 

of  nobility  is  alfo  more  pecuTiaAy  neceffary  in  our  and  the  French  are  but  little  behind  them.  What 

«liixetf  and  compounded  conflitution,  in  order  to  fup-  wns  faid  ©f  the  duke  of  Montmorency  by  Henry  IV. 

jjort  the  rights  of  both  the  crowH  and  the  people,  by  *'  That  he  was  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelf,'* 

forming  a  barrier  to  withftand  the  encroachments  of  was,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the  laft  heir  of  fo  il- 

ieoih.    It  creates  arid  prefer.vcs  that  gradual  fcale  of  luilrlous  a  family  was  cut  off,  to  make  the  houfe  of 
^^°  243.  3  Bourbon 
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Bourbon  tlie  firft  in  France. — The  WelPii,  Irifli,  and 
Polandcrs,  are  rcmsrkable  for  their  attachments  to 
blood  and  pedigree. 

'*  It  is  for  the  fake  of  the  meanefl:  of  our  people,  that 
the  high  value  and  leg-ard  for  quality  fliould  be  kept 
up  ;  for  they  are  beft  governed  by  thofe  who  fcem 
formed  for  power  :  the  robe  of  authority  fits  eafy 
upon  them,  and  fiibmifiion  is  as  much  our  choice  as 
our  duty  ;  but  upllarts  prove  the  worll  of  tyrants. 

•*  The  a^icient  legiuators,  who  ftudied  human  nature, 
thougiit  it  advlfcable,  for  the  better  government  of 
itates,  that  the  people  fhould  be  divided  into  the 
rol)le  and  the  common.  T'hey  judged  it  for  the  uni- 
vcrfal  good  of  mankind,  that  the  valiant  and  the  wife 
■fiionld  be  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  appointed  for 
CEuncil  and  command. 

*'  To  this  I  take  it  that  the  inflitution  of  nobility 
13  owing  in  all  countries  ;  even  thofe  nations  which 
we  are  pitafed  to  call  fansage^  diftinguifh  the  wife  and 
the  valiant,  obey  them  as  counfellors,  and  commanders 
which  is  placing  them  in  the  rank  of  nobles. 

*'  Some,  I  know,  look  upon  the  inftitution  of  nobi- 
lity to  be  one  of  the  grofTcft  impofitions  upon  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind  ;  they  confine  it  indeed  to  he- 
reditary nobili-ty  ;  they  allow,  that  thofe  who  have 
<^one  the  comtiion wealth  any  fignal  fervice  fhould  be 
diflinguifhed  with  honours,  but  it  feems  an  abfurdity 
to  them  th?.t  a  man  fliould  be  born  a  legiflator,  as  if 
•wifdom  or  a  knowledge  of  government  run  in  the  blood. 
But  if  they  would  confider  how  ftrong  the  love  of  po- 
flerity  is  planted  in  human  nature,  they  muft  allow 
that  nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  great  and 
worthy  a&ions,  than  the  notion  that  a  man's  pofte- 
rity  will  reap  the  honour  a:vl  profit  of  his  labours. 
J^efides,  we  are  to  fuppofe  thst  men  born  to  honours 
and  a  high  fortune  may  be  bred  up  in  generous  fenti- 
inents,  and  formed  for  the  ftation  thty  are  to  fill  ; 
that  they  mull  be  ilrangers  to  thofe  vicious  falfehoods 
and  corruptions  which  neceffity  firft,  and  then  habit, 
puts  men  upon  praftifing,  whofe  lives  are  fpent  in 
purfuit  of  their  fortunes.  I  will  own,  notwithfland- 
I'ng  all  thefe  advantages,  that  many  of  them  are  like 
rocks  whofe  heads  are  in  the  clouds,  but  are  fo  barren 
that  they  are  quite  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  ; 
but  in  general)  were  their  minds  only  upon  a  level 
with  thofe  of  other  men,  we  fhould  expeft  better  fruit 
from  them. 

"  As  authority  is  founded  in  opinion,  all  wife  com- 
monwealths have  been  extremely  jealous  in  keeping 
up  the  honour  of  their  nobility.  Wherever  they  be- 
come baCe,  effeminate,  covrardly,  or  fervile,  their  au- 
thority finks,  they  fall  into  contempt;  then  the  people 
begin  to  confider  them  as  ufelefs  to  government,  and 
look  upon  their  privileges  as  a  grievance  to  fociety, 
and  perhaps  they  think  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  as 
happened  in  the  commonwealth  of  Florence,  where, 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  a  petty 
tyrant  of  that  city,  many  of  the  nobility  having  be- 
haved fervilely  to  him,  and  infolently  to  the  people, 
were  degraded  from  the  fenate  and  the  magiftracy,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  employment  in  the 
commonwealth. 

^' Father  Paul,  the  Venetian,  fays,  that  you  muft 
cither  keep  your  nobility  free  from  taint,  or  have«io 
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nobility  at  sll ;  That  the  high  employments  of  the  Ndbilltjr, 

eomnhon  wealth  fliould  be  bellowed  amongfl  the  mofl  ^"""V—— 

ancient  families,  unltfs  where  a  peribn  fhould  dlftin- 

guifli  liimfelf  by  fome  fignal  fervice  to  the  flate.  Such 

a  man  would  think  hiir.felf  fufliciently  rewarded  by 

the  honour  of  being  put  upon  a  foot  with  the  ancient 

nobility;  and  the  nobility  would  be  pleafed  to  find 

that  no  commoner,  except  fome  of  great  reputation 

and  merit,  was  to  hold  any  of  the  employments  ufual- 

ly  poffefTcd  liy  their  body.     If  the  perfon  fo  prefer- 

ed  fliould  not  be  rich  enough  to  fupport  the  dignity 

of  the  office,  the  (late  may  give  him  a  penfion,  but 

by  no  means  fhould  employments  be  made  lucrative  ; 

which  not  onlyexhauft  and  weaken  the  commonwealth, 

but  wherever  the  high  employments  are  fought  for 

profit,  the  nobility  lofe  their  generous  fentiments, 

and  it  is  a  means  of  introducing  corruption  amongll 

them." 

The  origin  of  nobility  in  Europe  is  by  fome  referred 
to  the  Goths  ;  who,  after  they  had  feized  a  part  of 
Europe,  rewarded  their  captains  with  titles  of  honour, 
to  diltinguifh  them  from  the  common  people.  We 
fhall  only  in  this  place  further  confider  the  manner  in 
which  in  our  own  countiy  they  may  becreated,  and  the 
incidents  attending  them  ;  referring  for  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  their  origin  in  Europe  to  the  articles  Revo- 
lution-, and  Society  (Clvi/J. 

I.  The  right  of  peerage  feems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally territorial  ;  tliat  is,  annexed  to  lands,  honours, 
caftles,  manors,  and  the  like  ;  the  proprietors  and 
pofTcfTors  of  which  were  (in  right  of  thofe  effates) 
allowed  to  be  peers  of  the  realm,  and  were  fiimmoned 
to  parliament  to  do  fuit  and  fervice  to  their  fovereign: 
and,  when  the  land  was  alienated,  the  dignity  pnffed 
with  it  as  appendant.  Thus  in  England  the  bifhops 
flill  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  right  of  fucceflion  to 
certain  ancient  baronies  annexed,  or  fuppofed  to  be 
annexed,  to  their  epifcopal  lands  ;  and  thus  in  1 1 
Henry  VI.  the  poffefTion  of  the  caftle  of  Arundel 
was  adjudged  to  confer  an  earldom  on  its  poffefror. 
But  afterwards,  when  Alienations  grew  to  be  fre- 
quent, the  dignity  of  peerage  was  confined  to  the  li- 
neage of  the  party  ennobled,  and  inftead  of  territorial 
became  perfonsl.  Aftual  proof  of  a  tenure  by  baronv 
became  no  longer  neceffary  to  conflitute  a  lord  of  par- 
liament ;  but  the  record  of  the  writ  of  fummons  to 
him  or  his  anceftors  was  admitted  as  a  fufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  tenure. 

Peers  of  Great  Britain  are  now  created  either  by  Blachft^ 
writ  or  by  patent :  for  thofe  who  claim  by  prefcrip-  (Comment, 
tion  muft  fuppofe  either  a  writ  or  patent  made  to  their 
anceff  ors  ;  though  by  length  of  time  it  is  loft.  I'he 
creation  by  writ,  or  the  king's  letter,  is  a  fummons  to 
attend  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  that 
barony  which  the  king  is  pleafed  to  confer  :  that  by 
patent  is  a  royal  grant  to  a  fubje6l  of  any  dignity  ani 
degree  of  peerage.  The  creation  by  writ  is  the  more 
ancient  way;  but  a  man  is  not  ennobled  thereby,  unlefs 
he  adlually  take  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords ;  and 
fome  are  of  opinion  that  there  muft  be  at  leafl  two 
writs  of  fummons,  and  a  fitting  in  two  diftinft  parlia- 
inents,  to  evidence  an  hereditary  barony  :  and  there- 
fore the  moft  ufual,  becaufe  the  fureft,  way  is  to  grant 
the  dignity  by  patent,  which  endures  to  a  man  and  his 
M  heira 
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Ncbility.  heirs  according  to  the  limitation  thereof,  though  he  non  creditur  n'tftjuraiut.  The  honour  of  peers  is  liow-  NoL  . 
never  himfelf  makes  ufc  of  it.  Yet  it  is  frequent  to  ever  fo  highly  tendered  by  the  law,  that  it  is  much 
call  up  the  eldell  fon  of  a  peer  to  the  houfe  of  lords  more  penal  to  fpread  falfe  reports  of  them,  and  cer- 
by  writ  of  furamons,  in  the  name  of  his  father's  baro-  tain  other  great  officers  of  the  realm,  than  of  other 
ny:  becaufe  in  that  cafe  theie  is  no  danger  of  hischil-  men  :  fcandal  againft  them  being  called  by  the  pecu- 
drens  lofing  the  nobility  in  cafe  he  never  takes  his  liar  name  oifcandalum  magtiatum,  and  fubjefted  to  pe- 
feat;  for  they  will  fucceed  to  their  grandfather.  Crea-  culiar  punifhment  by  divers  ancient ftatutes. 
tion  by  writ  has  alfo  one  advantage  over  that  by  pa-  A  peer  cannot  lofe  his  nobility  but  hy  death  or  at- 
tent ;  for  a  perfon  created  by  writ  holds  the  dignity  talnder  ;  though  there  was  an  inftance,  in  the  reign  of 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  without  any  words  to  that  pur-  Edward  IV.  of  the  degradation  of  George  Ncvile  duke 
port  in  the  writ ;  but  in  letters  patent  there  muft  be  of  Bedford  by  a&.  of  parliament,  on  account  of  his 
words  to  dired  the  inheritance,  elfe  the  dignity  en-  poverty,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  fupport  his 
dures  only  to  the  grantee  for  life.  For  a  man  or  wo-  dignity.  But  this  is  a  Angular  inftance  :  which  fervet 
man  may  be  created  noble  for  their  own  lives,  and  the  at  the  fame  time,  by  having  happened,  to  fliow  the 
dignity  not  defcend  to  their  heirs  at  all,  or  defcend  on-  power  of  parliament ;  and,  by  having  happened  but 
ly  to  fome  particular  heirs  :  as  where  a  peerage  is  li-  once,  to  fhow  how  tender  the  parliament  hath  been 
mited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by  E-  in  exerting  fo  high  a  power.  It  hath  been  faid  in- 
Itzabeth  his  prefent  lady,  and  not  to  fuch  heirs  by  any  deed,  that  if  a  baren  waftes  his  eftate,  fo  that  he  is  not 
former  or  future  wife.  able  to  fupport  the  degree,  the  king  may  degrade  him : 

2.  Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  a  few  of  the  principal  but  it  is  exprefsly  held  by  later  authorities,  that  a  peer 
incidents  attending  the  nobility, — exclufive  of  their  cannot  be  degraded  but  by  a£l  of  parliament, 
capacity  as  members  of  parliament,  and  as  heredi-  Anton,  Matthseus  obfcrves,  that  nobility,  among 
tary  counfellors  of  the  crown,  for  both  which  the  Romans,  was  a  quite  different  thing  from  what  it 
we  refer  to  the  articles  Lords  and  Parliament,  is  among  us.  The  nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were 
And  firft  we  muft  obferve,  that  in  criminal  cafes  a  either  thofe  raifed  to  the  magiftrature,  or  defcended 
nobleman  ftiall  be  tried  by  his  peers.  The  great  are  from  maglftrates  :  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  nobility 
always  obnoxious  to  popular  envy :  were  they  to  be    by  patent. 

judged  by  the  people,  they  might  be  in  danger  from  Bartoli  fays,  that  doAors,  after  they  have  held  a  pro- 
the  prejudice  of  their  judges  ;  and  would  moreover  be  feflbr's  chair  in  an  univerfity  for  20  years,  become 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  the  meaneft  fubjeds,  that  noble;  and  are  intitled  to  all  the  rights  of  counts, 
of  being  tried  by  their  equals,  which  is  fecured  to  all  But  this  claim  is  not  admitted  at  court,  &c.  though 
the  realm  by  magna  charta,  c.  29.  It  is  faid,  that  Bartoli's  fentiments  be  backed  with  thofe  of  feveral 
this  does  not  extend  to  bifhops ;  who,  though  they  other  authors,  particularly  Chalfanasus  in  his  Confuetw 
are  lords  of  parliament,  and  fit  there  by  virtue  of  their  din.  Burgund'm ;  Boyer  fur  la  Coutume  de  Berry;  Faber 
baronies  which  they  hold  jure  ecdeftte,  yet  are  not  en-  C.  de  Dig.  Def.  9.  &c.  which  laft,  however,  reftrains 
nobled  in  blood,  and  confequently  not  peers  with  the  Bartoli's  rule  to  doiSors  in  law,  and  princes  phyfi- 
nobility.    As  to  peercfles,  no  provifion  was  made  for  cians. 

their  trial  when  accufed  of  treafon  or  felony,  till  after  By  an  edid  of  the  French  king  in  1669,  it  is  de- 
Eleanor  duchefs  of  Gloucefter,  wife  to  the  lord  pro-  dared,  that  trade  fliall  not  derogate  from  nobility, . 
teflor,  had  been  accufed  of  treafon,  and  found  guilty  provided  the  perfon  do  not  fell  by  retail, 
of  witchcraft,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fynod,  through  the  In  Bretagne,  by  ancient  cuftom,  a  nobleman  lofes 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  This  very  extraordi-  nothing  by  trading  even  in  retail :  but  he  reafl'umes  all 
nary  trial  gave  occafion  to  a  fpecial  ftatute,  20  Hen.  his  rights  as  foon  as  he  ceafes  traffic,  his  nobility  ha- 
VI.  c.  9.  which  enafts,  that  peerefles,  either  in  their    ving  flept  all  the  time. 

own  right  or  by  marriage,  fhall  be  tried  before  the  In  Germany,  a  woman,  not  noble  by  birth,  doth 
fame  judicature  as  peers  of  the  realm.  If  a  woman,  not  become,  -v.  gr.  a  countefs  or  baronefs  by  marry- 
iioble  in  her  own  right,  marries  a  commoner,  fhe  ing  a  count  or  baron  :  a  lady  of  the  higher  degree  in- 
fill remains  noble,  and  fhall  be  tried  by  her  peers:  deed  becomes- a  princefs  by  marrying  a  prince  ;  but 
but  if  fhe  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  then  by  a  fecond  this  doth  not  hold  of  a  lady  of  the  lower  nobility, 
marriage  with  a  commoner  fhe  lofes  her  dignity  ;  for  On  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  children  are  only  capable 
as  by  marriage  it  is  gained,  by  marriage  it  is  alfo  loft,  of  being  noble  by  the  mother's  fide  ;  it  being  allowed 
Yet  if  a  duchefs-dowager  marries  a  baron,  fhe  conti-  them  to  take  as  many  hufljands  as  they  pleafe,  and  to 
nues  a  duchefs  ftlll ;  for  all  the  ftobility  are  pares,  and  quit  them  whenever  they  think  good, 
therefore  it  is  no  degradation.  A  peer  or  peerefs  (ei-  NOBLE,  Nobilis,  a  perfon  who  has  a  privilege 
ther  in  her  own  right  or  by  marriage)  cannot  be  ar-  which  raifes  him  above  a  commoner  or  peafant,  either 
refted  in  civil  cafes:  and  they  have  alfo  many  peculiar  by  birth,  by  office,  or  by  patent  from  his  prince.  The 
privileges  annexed  to  their  peerage  in  the  courfe  of  word  comes  from  the  Latin  nobilis  ;  formed  from  the 
iudiclal  proceedings.  A  peer  fitting  in  judgment,  gives  ancient  nofcibtih,  •*  diftingalfhable,  remarkable.'', 
"not  his  verdia  upon  oath,  like  an  ordinary  juryman,  In  England,  the  word  noble  is  of  a  narower  import 
but  upon  his  honour;  he  anfwcrs  alfo  to  bills  in  chan-  than  in  other  countries  ;^  being  confined  to  perfons 
eery  upon  his  honour,  and  not  upon  his  oath  :  but^  above  the  degree  of  knights;  wher-eas,  abroad,  it  com- 
■when  he  is  examined  as  a  witnefs  either  in  civil  or  cri-  prebends  not  only  knights,  but  what  we  fimply  call 
ininal  cafes,  he  muft  be  fworn  ;  for  the,  refpecSt  which  gentlemen.  The  nobles  of  England  are  alfo  called />ar« 
the  law  ftiows  to  the  hpnour  of  a  peer  does  not  extend  regni,  as  being  nobilhatis  />am,  though  gradu  impares, 
fo  far  as  to  overturn  a  fettled  maxim,  that  in  judiclo      The  Venetian  nobkje  is  famous :  it  is  in  this  that 
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tnc  fovereignty  of  the  ftatc  refides.  It  is  divided  into 
three  clafTes.  The  firft  only  comprehends  24  famih'es. 
The  fecond  includes  the  defcendants  of  all  thofe  who 
were  entered  in  the  golden  book,  in  1289,  and  deftl- 
ned  to  govern  the  ftate,  which  then  began  to  be  ari- 
ftocratic.  The  thifd  confifts  of  fuch  as  have  bought 
the  dignity  of  noble  Venetians.  This  laft  clafs  is  only 
admitted  to  the  inferior  employs ;  the  two  former  to 
all  indifferently.  The  title  of  mble  Venetians  is  fome- 
times  alfo  given  to  foreign  kings,  princes,  &c. 

Nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were  fuch  as  had 
theyW  imaginum,  or  the  right  of  ufing  the  piftures  or 
flatues  of  their  anceftors  ;  a  right  which  was  allowed 
only  to  thofe  whofe  anceftors  had  borne  fomc  curule 
office,  that  is,  had  been  curule  cedikf  cenfor^  prator,  or 
conful.  For  a  long  time,  none  but  the  Patricii  were 
the  nobiles,  becaufe  no  perfon  but  of  that  fuperior  rank 
could  bear  any  curule  office  ;  hence  in  Livy,  Saluft, 
&c.  nobi/iias  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Patrician  order,  and 
fo  oppofei  to  pkbs.  To  make  the  true  meaning  of 
nobiles  ftill  more  clear,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  Ro- 
man people  were  divided  into  no^Z/t-j-,  ?20w',  and  ign obi ks. 
Nobiles  were  they  who  had  the  pidures,  &c.  of  their 
anceftors ;  novi  were  fuch  as  had  only  their  own ;  igno- 
biles  were  fuch  as  had  neither.  Sec  Jus  Imaginis. 

The  Roman  nobility,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  wore 
an  half  moon  upon  their  flioes,  efpecially  thofe  of  Pa- 
trician rank. 

The  Grecian  nobility  were  called  Eu-ralgtSiti,  as  being 
defcended  from  thefe  old  heroic  anceftors  fo  famous 
in  hiftory.  Such  were  the  Praxi'ergiJa,  Etrobutida, 
Alcmxonidx,  Sec.  all  which  had  many  privileges  an- 
hexed  to  their  quality  ;  amongft  which  was  this,  that 
tney  wore  grafhoppers  in  their  hair  as  a  badge  of  no- 
bility. 

Noble,  a  money  of  account  containing  fix  flill- 
li'ngs  and  eight  pence. 

The  noble  was  anciently  a  real  coin  ftruck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  and  then  called  the  penny  of 
gold;  but  it  was  afterwards  called  s.  rofe-noble,  from  its 
being  ftamped  with  a  rofe  :  It  was  current  at  6s.  8d. 

NOCERA,  a  town  In  Italy,  In  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  com- 
monly called,  the  king  of 'the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  an 
epifcopal  city,  but>»might  with  greater  propriety  be 
ftylcd  a  clufter  of  villages  :  its  feveral  parts  being  ex- 
tended along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  form  the 
Citta  Sotana,  or  low  town  ;  and  the  bilhop's  palace, 
together  with  fome  convents  embowered  in  cyprefs 
groves,  cover  the  peak  of  a  fingle  hill  in  a  very  pic- 
turefque  manner,  and  compofe  the  Citta  Soprana. 
-  Nocera  (a),  it  is  reported,  contains  near  30.OCO 
inhabitants ;  they  are  difperfed  in  forty  patches  of  ha- 
bitation Their  houfes  are  couftrufted  of  two  kinds 
of  ftone  :  the  common  walls  afe  built  with  yellow  tufa 
<iiig  out  of  the  hills  that  lie  about  a  mile  to  the  eaft 
cf  the  town  5  which  ftone  feenis  unqueftionably  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  confolidation  of  fubftances  thrown 
out  of  Vefuvius  ;  becaUfe,  on  opening  thefe  quarries, 
the  workmen  have  frequently  difcovered  tombs,  vafes, 
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Nodturnal. 


and  coins  locked  up  in  the  body  of  the  ftony  ftratum.  Nocer'an* 
The  cafes  of  their  doors  and  windows  are  made  of  a 
black  ftone  drawn  from  the  hill  of.FIano,  two  miles 
to  the  north;  it  lies  eight  feet  belaw  the  furfacc,  in 
a  bed  ot  vein  140  feet  thick,  refting  upon  a  bafe  of 
fand.  This  feems  evidently  to  be  a  ftream  of  lava  con- 
gealed. 

Nocera  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  antiquity  :  iti 
the  13th  century  it  was  called  de  Pagani,  to  diftin- 
guldi  it  from  a  city  in  Umbria  of  a  fimilar  name  ;  this 
addition  was  in  allufion  to  a  colony  of  Saracens  which 
Frederick  of  Suabia  brought  from  Sicily,  and  fettled 
here,  that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  danger- 
ousconneftions  withAfrica:  hence  Noccrahas  often  been 
confounded  with  Lucera  by  the  negligent  or  ignorant 
chroniclers  of  the  fucceeding  ages.  The  moft  remark- 
able event  that  occurs  in  its  hiftory  is  the  fiege  of  its 
caftle,  A.  D.  1384.  E.Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.43.  •2* 

Terra  Noceri^n/i^  Earth  of  Noceruy  in  the  materia 
medica,  a  fpecies  of  l)ole  remarkably  heavy,  of  a  grey- 
ifh-white  colour,  of  an  infipid  tafte,  and  generally  with, 
fome  particles  in  it  which  grit  between  the  teeth.  It  la 
much  efteemed  by  the  Italians  as  a  remedy  for  venomous 
bites,  and  In  fevers;  but,  excepting  as  an  abforbent  and 
aftringent,  no  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  it. 

NOCTAMBULI,  Noctambulones,  or  Nights 
•walkers ;  a  term  of  equal  import  with  fomnambuU^ 
applied  to  perfons  who  have  a  habit  of  rifing  and 
walkin?  about  in  their  fleep.  The  word  is  a  com- 
pound  of  the  Latin  nox^  **  night)"  and  amhulo^  "  I 
walk." 

Schenkiuo,  Horftius,  Clauderus,  and  Hlldanus, 
who  have  wrote  of  fleep,  give  us  divers  unhappy  hi- 
ftorles  of  fuch  nodlambuli.  When  the  difeafe  is  mo- 
derate, the  perfons  affefted  with  it  only  repeat  the 
aiftions  of  the  day  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  go 
quietly  to  the  places  they  frequented  at  other  times  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  it  in  the  moft  violent  degree,  go  up 
to  dangerous  places,  and  do  things  which  would  ter- 
rify them  to  think  of  when  they  are  awake  Thefe 
are  by  fome  called  lunatic  night-walkers,  becaufe  fits 
are  obferved  to  return  with  the  moft  frequency  and 
violence  at  the  changes  of  the  moon. — For  the  cure 
forae  recommend  purging  and  a  cooling  regimen 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  beft  method  is  to  place 
a  veflel  of  water  at  the  patient's  bedfide  In  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  he  will  naturally  ftep  into  it  when  begets  out 
of  bed  ;  or  if  that  ftiould  fail,  a  perfon  fhould  fit  up 
to  watch  and  beat  him  every  time  it  happens.  See 
Sleep-walkers,  or  Somnambuli. 

NOCTILUCA,  a  fpecies  of  phofph  orus,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  Ihines  in  the  dark  without  any  light  being 
thrown  upon  It  :  fuch  is  the  phofphorus  made  of  urine. 

NOCTURNAL,  fomethlng  relating  to  the  night, 
in  contradlftinftion  to  diurnal. 

Nocturnal,  Nodurlabium,  an  inftrument  chiefly 
ufed  at  fea,  to  take  the  altitude  or  depreffion  of  fome 
ftirs  about  the  pole,  in  order  to  find  the  latitude  and 
hour  of  the  night. 

Some  nodurnals  are  hemlfphcres,  or  planlfpheres, 
M  2  on 


(a)  Anciently,  Nuceria  Alphaterna,  a  word  of  unknown  etymology.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  had  its  mintc 

Num.  Nucerin. 

I.  Caput  virile  iraberbe— Equus  ftans  capite  reflexo  inter  crura.  A  . .  IN 
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i'Jt/c'.u  nal  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoftial.    Thofc  commonly  in 
among  feamcn  arc  two  ;  the  one  adapted  to  the 
polar  fiar,  and  the  lirft  of  the  guards  of  the  Little  Bear ; 
^       the  other  to  the  pole  ftar,  and  the  pointers  of  the 
Great  Bear. 

This  inftrument  confifts  of  two  circular  plates, 
applied  to  each  other.  The  greater,  which  has  a 
handle  to  hold  the  inftrument,  is  about  2^  inches  dia- 
meter, and  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  agreeing  to  the 
twelve  months  ;  and  each  month  fubdivided  into  every 
fifth  day  ;  and  fo  as  that  the  middle  of  the  handle 
corrrfponds  to  that  day  of  the  year  wherein  the  ftar 
here  regarded  has  the  fame  right  afcenfion  with  the 
fun.  If  the  inftrument  be  fitted  for  two  ftars,  the 
handle  is  made  moveable.  The  upper  left  circle  Is 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day,  and  each  hour  fubdivided  into 
quarters.  Thefe  twenty-four  hours  are  noted  by 
twenty-four  teeth  to  be  told  in  the  night.  Thofe  at 
the  hour  12  are  diftinguiftied  by  their  length.  In 
CCCXLVI*^^  centre  of  the  two  circular  plates  is  adjufted  a  long 
index,  moveable  upon  the  upper  plate  ;  and  the  thr.:e 
pieces,  viz.  the  two  circles  and  index,  are  joined  by 
a  rivet  which  is  pierced  through  the  centre  with  a  hole, 
through  which  the  ftar  is  to  be  obferved. 

To  ufe  the  nofturnal,  turn  the  upper  plate  till  the 
long  tooth,  marked  J2,  be  againft  the  day  of  the 
month  on  the  under  plate  ;  then,  bringing  the  in- 
ftrument near  the  eye,  fufpend  it  by  the  handle  with 
the  plane  nearly  parallel  to  the  equinoftial ;  and 
viewing  the  pole  ftar  through  the  whole  of  the  centre, 
tiu-n  the  index  about,  till,  by  the  edge  coming  from 
the  centre,  you  fee  the  bright  ftar  or  guard  of  the 
Little  Bear,  (If  the  inftrument  be  fitted  to  that  ftar): 
then  that  tooth  of  the  upper  circle,  imder  the  edge  of 
the  index,  is  at  the  hour  of  the  night  on  the  edge  of 
the  hour  circle  :  which  may  be  known  without  a  light, 
by  counting  the  teeth  from  the  longeft,  which  is  for 
the  hour  12. 

NOD,  or  the  land  of  Nod.  It  was  to  this  country 
that  Cain  withdrew  after  his  fratricide,  (Gen.  iv,  16.) 
The  feptuagint,  as  well  as  Jofephus,  read  Naid  inftead 
of  Noel,  and  have  taken  it  for  the  name  of  a  place.  It 
Is  not  eafily  known  what  country  this  was,  unlefs 
perhaps  it  was  the  country  of  Nyfe  or  Nyfea,  towards 
Hyrcanla.  St  Jercm  and  the  Chaldee  Interpreters 
have  taken  the  word  Nod  In  the  fenfe  of  an  appella- 
tive, for  vagabond  or  fugitive;  "  He  dwelt  a  fugitive 
in  the  land.  '  But  the  Hebrew  reads,  **  He  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Nod."  (Gen.  Iv.  16.) 

NODAB,  a  country  bordering  upon  Iturea  and 
Idumasa,  but  now  unknown.  We  read  In  the  Chro- 
nicles, that  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  affifted  by  thofe  of 
Gad  and  Manaffeh,  had  a  war  againft  the  Hagarites, 
the  Jeturites,  and  the  people  of  Nephifti  and  of  No- 
dab,  in  which  the  Ifraelites  had  the  advantage. 
1  Chr.  V.  19.  But  the  time  and  the  other  particulars 
of  this  war  are  imknown. 

NODATED  HYPERBOLA,  a  name  given  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  to  a  kind  of  hyperbola,  which,  by  turn- 
ing round,  decuffates  or  croffes  itfelf. 

NODDY.    See  Sterna. 

NODE,  a  tumour  arifing  on  the  bones,  and  ufually 
proceeding  from  fome  venereal  caufe  ;  being  much  the 
fame  witli  what  i§  otherwife  called  exoflolu 
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NODES,  in  aftronomy,  the  two  points  where  the  Node 
orbit  of  a  planet  interfefls  the  ecliptic. 

Such  are  the  two  points  C  and  D ;  of  which  the  node 
C,  where  the  planet  afcends  northward  above  the  piat 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  afcending  node,  orCCCX 
the  dragon's  head,  and  Is  marked  thus         The  other  ' 
node  D,  where  the  planet  defcends  to  the  fouth,  is 
called  the  dejcmdtng  node,  or  the  dragon^ s  tail,  marked 
thus 

The  line  CD,  wherein  the  two  circles  CEDE  and 
CGDH  interfeCl,  is  called  the  line  of  nodes.  it  ap- 
pears from  obfervation,  that  the  line  of  the  nodes  of 
all  the  planets  conftantly  changes  its  place,  and  ftiifts 
its  fituation  from  eaft  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  figns  ;  and  that  the  line  of  the  moon's  nodes, 
by  a  retrograde  motion,  finiflies  its  circulation  in  the 
compafs  of  19  years;  after  which  time,  either  of  the 
nodes  having  receded  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
returns  to  the  fame  again  ;  and  when  the  moon  is  in 
the  node,  (lie  is  alfo  feen  in  the  ecliptic.  If  the  line 
of  nodes  were  immovealile,  that  Is,  if  It  had  no  other 
motion  than  that  whereby  It  Is  carried  round  t!ie  fun, 
it  would  always  look  to  the  fame  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  would  keep  parallel  to  itfelf,  as  the  axis  of  the 
earth  does. 

From  what  hath  been  fald.  It  Is  evident,  that  the 
moon  can  never  be  obferved  precifely  In  the  ecliptic, 
but  twice  in  every  period  ;  that  is,  when  fhe  enters 
the  nodes.  When  Ihe  is  at  her  greateft  diftance  from 
the  nodes,  viz.  in  the  points  E,  F,  Ihe  is  fald  to  be 
in  her  limits. 

'1  he  moon  muft  be  in  or  near  one  of  the  nodes,  when 
there  is  an  ecHpfe  of  the  fun  or  moen. 

To  make  the  foregoing  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
moon's  nodes  ftiU  clearer,  let  the  plane  of  n*  2.  ibid. 
reprefent  that  of  the  ecliptic,  S  the  fun,  T  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  L  the  moon  in  her  orbit  DN^/n.  N» 
is  the  line  of  the  nodes  palling  between  the  quadrature 
Qjmd  the  moon's  place  L,  in  her  laft  quarter.  Let 
now  LP,  or  any  part  LS,  reprefent  the  excefs  of 
the  fun's  adllon  at  T  ;  and  this  being  refolved  into  the 
force  LR,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  and  PR  parallel  to  it,  it  is  the  former  only  that 
has  any  effeft  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  orbit,  and  in 
this  It  is  wholly  exerted.  Its  cffe^  is  twofold  :  i.  It 
diminilhes  its  inclination  by  a  motion  which  we  may 
conceive  as  performed  round  the  diameter  Dr/,  to  which 
L  T  is  perpendicular.  2.  Being  compounded  with  the 
moon's  tangential  motion  at  L,  it  gives  It  an  inter- 
mediate direction  L  if,  through  which  and  the  centre  a; 
plane  being  drawn,  muft  meet  the  ecliptic  nearer  the 
conjunflion  C  than  before. 

NODUS,  or  node,  in  dialling,  a  certain  point  or 
pole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  ftiadow  or  light 
whereof  either  the  hour  of  the  day  In  dials  without 
furniture,  or  the  parallels  of  the  fun's  declination,  and- 
his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  &c.  in  dials  with  furniturCj 
are  Ihown.    See  Dialling.  , 

NOEOMAGUS  lexuviorum,  (PtoK)  ;  thought 
to  be  the  Civitas  Lexoviorum  of  the  lower  age-  Now 
Lifteux,  a  city  in  Normandy. —  Another  of  the  Trica- 
Jl'ini  1  a  town  of  GaUia  Narbonenfis  ;  thought  to  be 
.S".  Pol  de  Trois  Chateaux^  fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Ny- 
ons  in  Dauphine. 

NOETIANS,  In  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  heretics^ 
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in  the  third  century,  followers  of  Noetius,  a  philofo- 
pher  of  Ephefus,  who  pretended  that  he  was  another 
Mofes  fent  by  God,  and  that  his  brother  was  a 
new  Aaron.  His  hercfy  confifted  in  affirming  that 
there  was  but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  that 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  but  external  de- 
nominations given  to  God  in  coufequence  of  different 
operations:  that,  as  Creator,  he  is  c'dlkd  Fat  her;  as  Incar- 
nate.  Son;  and  as  defcending  on  the  apoftles,  No(y  Ghojl. 

NOLA,  a  very  ancient  city,  formerly  populous  and 
flrong,  fituated  in  a  plain  to  the  north-eall  of  Vefuvius 
in  Campania,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Chalcidians, 
(Juftin,  Silius  Italicus)  ;  according  to  others,  by  the 
Tufcans.  At  this  place  Hannibal  met  with  the  firft 
check,  by  Marcellus.  Vefpafian  a<lded  the  appellation 
Augujln  Co/fjnia,  (Frontinus).  At  this  place,  or  in 
Its  neighbourhood,  Augullus  is  faid  to  have  expired.  It 
isalfofaid  that  bells  were  firft  invented  there  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  centuiy  ;  hence  their  Latin  names 
Nola  or  Campanat.  it  retains  its  old  name  to  this  day, 
but  it  hath  vaftly  fallen  fhort  of  its  ancient  fplendor. 
A  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  15.  N. 
Lat.  41.  5»- 

NOLANA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  nataral  method  ranking  under  the 
41ft  order,  Afpertfolix.  The  corolla  is  campanulated; 
the  ftyle  fituated  betwixt  the  germens  ;  the  feeds  are 
bilocular,  and  referable  berries. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  is  where  a  plaintiff  in  an  ac- 
tion does  not  declare  in  a  reafonable  time  ;  in  whicli 
cafe  it  is  ufual  for  the  defendant's  attorney  to  enter  a 
rule  for  the  plaintiff  to  declare,  after  which  a  non 
prof,  may  be  entered.  A  nolle  prof equ'i  is  efteemed  a 
voluntary  confeffion,  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe  of 
adion  :  and  therefore  if  a  plaintiff  enters  his  nolkpro- 
fequt,  he  (hall  be  amtfrced :  and  if  an  informer  caufe 
the  fame  to  be  entered,  the  defendant  fhall  have  cofts. 

NOLLET  (Jean  Antoine),  a  deacon,  licentiate  in 
theology,  preceptor  to  the  Enfans  de  France  for  phy- 
lies  and  natural  hi'Aory,  regius  profcffor  of  phyfics  in 
the  college  of  Navarre,  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris,  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of 
the  inftitution  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  of  Erfort ;  was  born  at  Pimbrc,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Noyon,  on  the  17th  of  November  1700,  of 
refpedable  but  not  wealthy  parents.  To  make  up  the 
want  of  riches,  they  determined  to  give  their  fon  a 
good  education.  They  fent  him  to  the  college  of 
Clermont  in  Beauvoifis,  and  afterwards  to  Beauvais, 
there  to  finiih  his  introduftory  ftudies.  Tht  progrefs 
which  he  made  in  the  different  claffes,  determined 
them  to  fend  him  to  ftudy  philofophy  at  Paris  Thence- 
forward they  intended  him  for  the  clerical  order  ;  and 
they  confidered  the  ftridnefs  and  purity  of  his  mo- 
rals, together  with  his  unwearied  apphcation  to  ftudy, 
t>s  fufiicient  proofs  of  his  vocation.  The  young  Nol- 
let  yielded  without  reluftance  to  the  wiflies  of  his  pa- 
rents. As  foon  as  he  was  capable  of  fhowing  an  in- 
clination for  any  thing,  he  had  difcovered  a  tafte  for 
phyfics;  but  this  was  not  become  his  ruling  paffion;  he 
therefore  facrificed  it  to  the  ftudy  of  fcholaftic  divinity,, 
to  which  he  wholly  dedicated  himfelf  during  his  time 
of  probation  in  1728.  No  foonerhad  he  been  invcfted 
with  the  deaconfliip,  than  he  foUcited  and  obtained  a 
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licence  to  preach.  This  new  occupation,  however,  No' 
did  not  make  him  entirely  lofe  fight  of  thofe  ftudies 
which  had  firft  engaged  his  attention.  They  infenfibly 
began  to  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  his  time,  which 
was  now  more  eqHally  divided  between  theology  and 
the  fciences.  The  latter,  however,  prevailed  ;  and 
thenceforth  he  entered  into  the  ftudy  of  phylics  with 
an  ardour  which  was  only  increafed  by  that  kind  of 
privation  to  which  he  had  been  long  fubjeft.  He 
was  received  into  the  fociety  of  arts,  eftablifhed 
at  Paris  under  the  'patronage  of  the  late  count  de 
Clermont.  In  1730,  the  Abbe  Nollet  was  engaged 
in  a  work  conjiinftly  with  Reamur  and  du  Fay  of  the 
academy  of  fciences.  In  I73'1»  he  went  to  London 
in  company  with  M.  M.  du  Fay,,  du  Hamel,  and  de 
Juffieu.  His  merit  procured  him  a  place  in  the  royal 
fociety  without  any  folicltation.  Tw»  years  after,  he 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Defaguliers,  Gravefande,  and  Mufch- 
enbroeck.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  refum.ed  the 
courfe  of  experimental  phyfics  which  he  had  begun  in 
1735,  and  which  he  continued  till  J760.  Thefe 
courfes  of  phyfics  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  particular 
courfes  in  other  branches  of  fcience,  fuch  as  in  che- 
miffry,  anatomy,  natural  hiftory,  &c.  In  1738,  the 
count  de  Maurepas  prevailed  on  the  cardinal  Fleury 
to  eftablifh  a  public  clafs  for  experimental  phyfics 
and  the  Abbe  Nollet  was  appointed  the  firft  profef- 
for.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1739,  ^'^^^ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  April  following,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia intending  to  eftablifii  a  profefforfhip  of  phyfics 
at  Turin>  invited  the  Abbe  Nollet  into  his  dominions. 
From  thence  he  travelled  into  Italy.  In  i  744,  he 
was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  Verfailles,  to  in- 
ftru£l  the  dauphin  in  experimental  philofophy  ;  the 
king  and  royal  family  were  often  prefent  at  his  lec- 
tures. The  qualities  as  well  of  his  underft  aiding  as 
of  hi's  heart  gained  him  the  efteem  and  confidence  of 
his  pupil.  Going  one  day  in  ftate  to  Paris,  he  caufed 
intimation  to  be  made  that  he  was  to  dine  at  the 
Thuilleries.  M.  Nollet  having  gone  thither  to  pay 
his  court,  the  dauphin  no  fooner  perceived  him,  than 
he  had  the  goodnefs  to  fay,  "  Binet  has  the  advan- 
tage of  me,  he  has  been  at  your  houfe."  Till  the 
period  of  his  death,  this  prince  ftiowed  marks  of  the 
ftrongeft  attachment  and  favour  for  this  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher.  He  would  have  wiflied  that  he  had  been 
a  little  more  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his  for- 
tune. He  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  and  pay  court 
to  a  man  in  power,  whofe  patronage  might  have  been 
of  fervice  to  him.  The  Abbe  Nollet  accordingly 
waited  upon  the  placeman,  and  made  him  a  prefenr 
of  his  works.  *'  I  never  read  any  works  of  that 
kind,''  faid  the  patron  coldly,  and  cafting  a  look  at 
the  volumes  before  him.  "  Sir  (replied  the  Abbe), 
will  you  allow  them  to  remain  in  your  anti-chamber  ? 
There  perhaps  there  may  be  found  men  of  genius 
who  will  read  them  with  pleafure."  In  the  month  of 
April  1749,  made  a  grand  tour  into  Italy,  being 
fent  thither  for  the  purpofe  of  making  obfervations. 
At  Turin,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  the  Abbe  Nollet 
appeared  as  a  deputy  from  the  philofophers  of  the 
reft  of  Europe.  During  his  fhort  ftay  in  Italy,  the  . 
woadera  of  eleftricity  were  not  the  only  objeft  of  his 
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ollet  refcarcKcs  5  every  part  of  phyfics,  the  arts,  agricul- 
mbre  ^^^^  equally  under  his  notice.    Upon  his 

return  through  Turin,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  always 
truly  fenfible  of  his  merit,  offered  him  the  order  of 
Saint  Maurice,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ac- 
cept without  his  fovereign's  permiffion.  In  1753 
king  inftituted  a  clafs  of  experimental  philofophy  in 
the  royal  college  of  Navarre,  and  appointed  the  Abbe 
NoUet  profeflbr.  In  1757,  lie  received  from  the 
king  a  brevet  appointing  him  preceptor  in  phyfics 
and  natural  hiftory  to  the  Enfans  de  France.  In  the 
month  of  Auguft,  the  fame  year,  he  was  appointed 
profefTor  of  experimental  philofophy  in  the  fchool  of 
Artillery,  at  that  time  eftabliihed  at  la  Fere.  In 
the  month  of  November  following,  he  was  admitted 
as  a  penfionary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences. 
M.  de  Cremillo,  direftor-general  of  artillery  and  forti- 
fication, having  founded  a  clafs  of  experimental  phi- 
lofophy at  Mezieres  in  1761,  the  Abbe  Nolle t  was 
appointed  profeflbr.  This  celebrated  and  laborious 
philofopher,  who  has  rendered  the  moft  important 
fervices  to  phyfics  by  the  difcoveties  with  which  he 
has  enriched  every  branch  of  this  fcience,  but  par- 
ticularly ele£lricity,  died  at  Paris  on  the  25th  of 
April  1770,  aged  70;  much  regretted  by  the  lite- 
rary world,  and  by  his  friend?,  of  whom  his  gentle 
•charafter  and  beneficent  heart  had  procured  him  a 
great  number.  He  often  retired  from  the  gay  and 
fplendid  focicties  of  Paris,  to  give  afliftance  to  his 
relations,  who  were  by  no  means  in  affluent  circum- 
ftances.  His  works  are,  i.  Several  papers  inferted 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  ;  among 
which  one  on  the  Hearing  of  Fifhes  is  particularly 
•valuable.  2.  Lemons  de  Phyjlque  Experiment  ale  ^  6  vols 
i2mo;  a  book  well  compofed,  and  uniting  pleafure 
with  inflruftion.  3.  Recueil  de  Lettres  fur  PEkari- 
■cite,  3  vols.  l2mo.  1753.  4.  EJfai  fur  PEkariche 
des  corps y  I  vol.  l2mo.  5.  Recherchei  fur  les  caufes 
particuUeres  des  Phensmenes  EleSlriques^  one  vol.  I2nio. 
6.  U Andes  experiences^  3  Vols.  i2mo.  with  figures,  1 770. 

NOMADES,  a  name  given,  m  antiquity,  to 
feveral  nations  whofe  whole  occupation  was  to 
feed  and  tend  their  flocks }  and  who  had  no  fixed 
place  of  abode,  but  were  conftantly  ftiifting,  accord- 
ing to  the  conveniences  of  pafturage. — -The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  "'i^",  pafcOf  "  I  feed." 

The  moft  celebrated  among  the  Nomades  were 
thofe  of  Africa,  who  inhabited  between  Africa,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  to  the  eaft,  and  Mauritania  to  the 
weft.  They  are  alfo  called  Numida:,  or  Numidians.— 
Sallufl;  fays,  they  were  a  colony  of  Peffians  brought 
into  Africa  with  Hercules. 

The  Nomades  of  Afia  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea. — The  Nomades  of  Scythia  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Little  Tartary  ;  who  ftill  retain  the  an- 
cient manner  of  living. 

NOMARCHA,  in  antiquity,  the  governor  or  com 
mander  of  a  nome,  or  nomos. —  Egypt  was  anciently 
divided  into  feveral  regions  or  quarters,  called  nomes, 
from  the  Greek  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a  divifion; 

and  the  officer  who  had  the  adminiftration  of  each 
fiome  or  nomos,  from  the  king,  was  called  monarcha, 
from  ^oH-'^  and  «-rx»  "  command." 

NOMBRE-DE-Dios,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Porto- 
ifeello.    I*  was  formerly  a  famous  place  j  but  it  is  now 
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abandoned,  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  fituation,  W.  No 
Long.  78.  35.  N.  Lat,  9.  43. 

NOMBRIL  POINT,  In  lieraldry,  is  the  next  below 
the  fefs-point,  or  the  very  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Suppofing  the  efcutcheon  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  below  the  fefs,  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  is  the 
nombril,  and  the  lower  the  bafe* 

NOME,  or  Name,  in  algebra,  denotes  any  quan- 
tity with  a  fign  prefixed  or  added. to  it,  whereby  it  ia 
connefted  with  fome  other  quantity,  upon  which  the 
whole  becomes  a  binomial,  trinomial,  or  the  like.  See 
Algebra. 

NOMENCLATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was 
ufually  a  flave  who  attended  upon  perfons  that  flood 
candidates  for  offices,  and  prompted  or  fuggefled  to 
them  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they 
might  court  them  and  call  them  by  their  names,  which 
among  that  people  was  the  highefl  piece  of  civility. 

NoMENCLATORS,  among  the  botanical  authors, 
are  thofe  who  have  employed  their  labours  about 
fettling  and  adjufl;ing  the  right  names,  fynonyms,  and 
etymologies  of  names,  in  regard  to  the  whole  vege- 
table world. 

NOMENCLATURE,  NOMENCLATURA,  a  cata- 
logue of  feveral  of  the  more  ufual  words  in  any  lan- 
guage, with  their  fignifications,  compiled  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  ufe  of  fuch  words  to  thofe  who  are  to 
learn  the  tongue  :  fuch  are  our  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
&c.  Nomenclatures. 

The  chemical  nomenclature  has  within  thefe  few 
years  undergone  a  total  change  :  we  have  given  a 
table  exhibiting  thefe  new  names  facing  page  598  of 
Volume  IV.  At  that  time  we  were  not  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  the  new  theory,  nor  was  it  pof- 
fible  to  forefee  that  it  would  fo  foon  obtain  the  appro- 
bation  of  the  literary  world.  True  philofophy  requires, 
however,  that  we  fhould  readily  change  our  opinions 
when  we  fee  fufficient  grounds,  for  to  err  is  human  In 
confequenceofLavoifier'sfyflem  being  nowfouniverfally 
adopted,  it  becomes  neceflary  for  us  to  explain  his  prin- 
ciples at  more  length  than  was  thought  proper  before. 
This  we  think  our  duty,  and  it  therefore  fhall  be  out" 
endeavour,  in  fome  part  of  the  work,  to  introduce  a  fufr 
ficient  analyfis  of  this  celebrated  and  now  almoft  uni- 
verfally  adopted  fyftem. 

NOMENEY,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Lorrain,  fituated  on  the  river  Seille,  15  miles  north 
of  Nancy. 

NOMINxALS,  or  Nominalists,  a  feft  of  fchool- 
philofophers,  the  difciples  and  followers  of  Occam,  or 
Ocham,  an  Englifh  cordelier,  in  the  14th  century. 
They  were  great  dealers  in  words,  whence  they  were 
vulgarly  denominated  Word-fellers  ;  but  had  the  deno- 
mination of  Nomihalifls,  becaufe,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Rea/ifli,  they  maintained,  that  words,  and  not  thingS| 
were  the  objedl  of  dialeftics. 

This  feft  had  its  firfl  rife  towards  the  end  of  the 
llth  century,  and  pretended  to  follow  Porphyry  and 
Ariflotle ;  but  it  was  not  till  Ocham's  time  that  they 
bore  the  name.  The  chief  of  this  fe£l,  in  the  iith 
century,  was  a  pcrfon  called  jfohny  who,  on  account 
of  his  logical  fubtilty,  was  called  the  fophifl ;  and  his 
principal  difciples  were  Robert  of  Paris,  Rofcelin  of 
Compiegne,  and  Arnoul  of  Laon.  At  the  beginning, 
the  nominals  had  the  upper  hand  :  but  the  realifts^ 
though  greatly  divided  among  themfelves,  were  fup- 
8  ported 
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trtnals  ported  by  men  of  great  abilities ;  fuch  as  Albertus  for  Its  rui'ns,  whJcli  might  furnifli  abundant  materials 

■■       Magnus,  T.  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.     The  no-  to  gratify  the  curlofity  of  antiquaries  ;  but  indeed  they 

minal  fed  became  hereby  into  difreputc  ;  till  William  are  fo  buried  by  repeated  devaftations,  to  which  that  formift-. 

 'Occam,  in  the  14th  century,  again  revived  it,  and  unhappy  city  has  been  expofed,  that  rarely  any  veftige  ■  ^--^ 

filled  France  and  Germany  with  the  flame  of  difputa-  of  them  appears  above  ground.  "  I  went  thither  (fays 
tion.  Having  joined  the  party  of  the  Francifcan  Fortis  in  his  Travels),  in  hopes  of  finding  fomethlng! 
monks,  who  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  John  XXII.  that  worthy  of  notice,  but  was  difappointed.  Nothing  is 
pope  h'imfelf,  and  his  fucceffors  after  him,  left  no  means  to  be  feen  that  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
untried  to  extirpate  the  philofophy  of  the  nominalifts,  times ;  neither  are  there  any  remains  of  barbarous 
which  was  deemed  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  magnificence,  to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  ages  in 
of  the  church :  and  hence  it  was,  that,  in  the  year  which  the  kings  of  the  Croat  Slavi  had  their  refi- 
13:59,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  by  a  public  edid,  fo-  dence  there.  It  lies  on  a  fmall  ifland,  furroundcd  by 
lemnly  condemned  and  prohibited  the  philofophy  of  a  harbour,  which  in  former  times  was  capable  of  re- 
Occam,  which  was  that  of  the  nominalifts.  The  ceiviiig  large  fhips ;  but  is  now  become  a  fetid  pool - 
confequence  was,  that  the  nominalifts  flourifhed  more  by  means  of  a  little  muddy  river  that  falls  into  it,  after 
than  ever.  In  the  1 5th  century,  the  controverfy  was  a  courfe  of  about  fix  miles  through  the  rich  aban- 
continued  with  more  vigour  and  animofity  than  before;  doned  fields  of  that  diftrift.  The  ancient  inhabi- 
and  the  difputants  were  not  content  with  ufing  merely  tants  turned  this  water  into  another  channel,  and 
the  force  of  eloquence,  but  had  frequently  recourfe  made  it  run  through  the  valley  of  Drafnich  into  the 
to  more  hoftile  and  dangerous  weapons;  and  battles  fea  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  bank  raifcd  by  them  for 


were  the  confequence  of  a  philofophical  queftion, 
which  neither  fide  underftood.  In  moft  places,  how- 
ever, the  realifts  maintained  a  manifeft  fuperiority 
over  the  nominalifts.  While  the  famous  Gerfon,  and 
the  moft  eminent  of  his  difciples  were  living,  the  no- 
minalifts were  in  high  cfteem  and  credit  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Paris.  But  upon  the  death  of  thefe  pa- 
trons, the  face  of  things  was  much  changed  to  their 
difadvantage.  In  the  year  1473,  Louis  XI.  by  the 
inftigation  of  his  confeffbr,  the  biftiop  of  Avranches, 
iffued  out  a  fevere  edid  againft  the  doftrines  of  the 
nominalifts,  and  ordered  all  their  writings  to  be  feized 
and  fecured,  that  they  might  not  be  read  by  the 
people  :  but  the  fame  monarch  mitigated  this  edift 


that  purpofe  are  ftiU  to  be  feen.  Notwithftanding, 
however,  the  depopulation  of  this  diftrift,  and  the 
dreary  fituation  ef  Nona  in  particular,  the  new  inha- 
bitants have  not  loft  courage  ;  and  animated  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  this  moft  ferene  repu- 
blic, are  endeavouring  to  bring  the  population  and 
agriculture  once  more  into  a  flouriftiing  ftate.  Pro- 
per drains  for  the  water  would  not  only  render  that 
rich  territory  habitable,  but  moreover  very  fertile  ;  and 
the  brackifti  marfli  that  furrounds  the  walls  of  Nona 
is  well  calculated  to  fupply  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fifti,  efpecially  eels.  The  government  generoufly  grant- 
ed the  inveftiture  t»  private  perfons,  who  already  draw 
no  iiiconfiderable  advantage  from  the  fiftiing ;  and  did 


the  year  following,  and  permitted  fome  of  the  books   they  but  adopt  better  methods,  they  might  every  year 


of  that  feft  to  be  delivered  from  their  confinement 
In  the  year  1481,  he  not  only  granted  a  full  liberty 
to  the  nominalifts  and  their  writings,  but  alfo  re- 
ftoied  that  philofophical  fed  td  its  former  authority 
and  luftre  in  the  univerfity. 

The  nominalifts  were  the  founders  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leipfic  :  and  there  are  many  yet  abroad  who  pique 
themfelves  on  being  nominals. 

The  nominals,  with  the  Stoics,  admit  the  formal 
cxinceptieus  or  ideas  of  things,  as  the  fubje£t  and 
foundation  of  univerfality  :  but  to  this  they  add  names, 
which  reprefent  and  fignify,  after  the  fame  univocal 
n^.anner,  and  without  any  diftinftion,  a  great  variety 
of  fingle  things  alike  in  genus  and  fpccies. 

Whence  it  is  that  they  are  called  nominals  ;  as  pre- 
tending, that  to  become  learned,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  juft  ideas  of  things,  but  it  is  likewife  required 
to  know  the  proper  names  of  the  genera  and  fpecies 
of  things,  and  to  be  able  to  exprefs  them  clearly  and 
precifely,  without  confufion  or  ambiguity. 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft  case  of 
NOUNS  which  are  declinable. 

The  fimple  pofition,  or  laying  down  ©f  a  noun,  or 
called  the  nominative  cafe  ;  yet  it  is  not  fo 


fait  many  thoufands  of  eels,  which  would  greatly  an* 
fwer  our  internal  commerce,  and  fave  at  leaft  a  part 
of  the  money  that  goes  out  of  the  couhtiy  for  foreign 
fait  fifti.  To  the  left  of  the  city  of  Nona,  the  walls 
of  fome  ancient  ruinous  buildings  appear ;  which  pro- 
bably in  ancient  times  were  fituated  on  the  main  land,, 
though  now  furrounded  by  water.  The  fea  forms  a 
narrow  channel  in  this  place,  which  is  eafily  fordable, 
and,  at  low  water,  the  fmalleft  boat  can  fcarcely  pafs.'* 
NONx^GE,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  all  the  time 
a  perfon  continues  under  the  age  of  2 1  ;  but,  in  a 
fpecial  fenfc,  it  is  all  the  time  that  a  perfon  is  under 
the  age  of  14. 

NON-CAPE,  a  promontory  on  the  weft  coaft  ©f 
A  frica,  oppofite  to  the  Canary  iftands.  Wi  Long, 
12.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  28. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  thofe  who  refufetojojn 
the  eftablifhed  worftiip. 

Nonconformifts,  in  England,  are  of  two  forts.  Firft, 
fuch  as  abfent  themfelves  from  divineworftiip  in  the  efta. 
bliftied  church  through  total  irreliglon,  and  attend  the 
fervice  of  no  other  perfuafion.  Thefe,  by  the  flat,  i  Eliz. 
c.  2.  23  Eliz.  c.  1.  and  3  Jao.  I.  c.  4.  forfeit  one 
ftiilling  to  the  poor  every  Lord*s-day  they  fo  abfent 


properly  a  cafe,  as  the  matter  or  ground  whence  the.  themfelves,  and  20I.  to  the  king  if  they  continue 


other  cafes  are  to  be  formed,  by  the  feveral  changes 
and  infleftions  given  to  this  firft  termination.   Its  chief 
\ife  is  to  be  placed  in  difcourfc  before  all  verbs,  as  the 
Jubjeft  of  the  propofition  or  af&rmation. 
NONA,acityof  Dalmatia,  remarkable  at  prefentonly 


Blacijf, 


fuch  default  for  a  month  together.  And  if  they  keep, 
any  inmate  thus  irreligiottfly  difpofcd  in  their  houfes,  . 
they  forfeit  \o\.  per  month. 

The  fecond  fpccies  of  nonconformifts  are  thofe  who, 
offend  through  a  miftakea  or  perverfe  zeal.  Such-. 
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were  efteemed,  by  the  Engh'fli  laws  enafle.i  fince  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  to  be  Papifts  and  Proteftant 
difienters :  both  of  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  equally 
fchifmatics,  in  not  communicating  with  the  national 
church  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Papift3  divided 
from  it  upon  materinl,  though  erroneous,  reafons ;  but 
many  of  the  diffenters  upon  matters  of  indifference, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  no  reafon  at  all.  "  Yet  cer- 
CommJi.t.  tainly  (fays  Sir  William  Blackftone)  our  anceftors 
were  miftaken  in  their  plans  of  compulfion  and  intole- 
rance. The  fin  of  fchifm,  as  fuchj  is  by  no  means 
the  object  of  temporal  coercion  and  punifliment.  If, 
through  weaknefo  of  intelleft,  through  mifdirefted 
piety,  through  perverfenefs  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or 
(which  Is  often  the  cafe)  through  a  profpeft  of  fecular 
advantage  in  herding  with  a  party,  men  quarrel  with 
the  eccltfiaftical  eftabliOiment,  the  civil  magiftrate  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  unlefs  their  tenets  and  praftice 
are  fuch  as  threaten  ruin  or  difturbance  to  the  ilate. 
He  is  bnund  indeed  to  ptotefi:  the  eftablifhed  church  : 
and  if  this  can  be  better  effeAed  I>y  admitting  none 
but  its  genuine  members  to  offices  of  truft  and  emolu- 
ment, he  is  certainly  at  liberty  fo  to  do;  the  difpofal 
of  offices  being  matter  of  favour  and  difcretion.  But 
this  point  being  once  fecured,  all  perfecution  for  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  abfurd  they 
may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  found  policy 
;and  civil  freedom.  The  names  and  fubordination  of 
the  clergy,  the  pofture  of  devotion,  the  materials  and 
colour  of  the  minifter's  garment,  the  joining  in  a  known 
or  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of  the 
fame  kind,  muft  be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man's 
private  judgment. 

"  With  regard  therefore  to  Protejlant  dijfenters^ 
although  the  experience  of  their  turbulent  difpofitlon 
in  former  times  occ«fioned  feveral  difabilities  and  re- 
Itrlftions  (which  I  fhall  not  undertake  tojuftify)  to  be 
laid  upon  them  by  abundance  offtatutes;  yet  at  length 
the  legiflature,  with  a  true  fpirit  of  magnanimity,  ex- 
tended that  indulgence  to  thefe  feftaries,  which  they 
themfelves,  when  in  power,  had  held  to  be  counte- 
nancing fchifm,  and  denied  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  penalties  are  conditionally  fufpended  by 
•  the  ftatute  i  W.  &  M.  ft.  i.e.  18.  "  for  exempting 
their  Majefties  Proteftant  fuhjefts,  diffenting  from  the 
church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws," 
commonly  called  the  toleration  aS ;  which  declares,  that 
neither  the  laws  above-mentioned,  nor  the  ftatutes 
1  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  '4'  3  J''C-  I.  c.  4.  &  5.  nor  any  other 
penal  laws  made  againft  Poplfh  recufants  (except  the 
•teft-afts)  ftiall  extend  to  any  diffenters,  other  than  Pa- 
pifts and  fuch  as  deny  the  Trinity:  provided,  r.  That 
they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  (or 
make  a  iimilar  affirmation,  being  Quakers),  and  fub- 
fcrlbe  the  declaration  againft  Popery.  2.  That  they 
repair  to  fome  congregation  certified  to  and  regifter- 
ed  in  the  court  of  the  bllliop  or  archdeacon,  or  at 
the  county-feffions.  3.  That  the  doors  of  fuch  meet- 
ing-houfe  ftiall  be  unlocked,  unbarred,  and  unbolted ; 
in  default  of  which,  the  perfons  meeting  there  are  ftill 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  former  afts.  Diffent- 
Iflg  teachers,  in  order  to  be  exempted  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  ftatutes  13  &  14  Car.  11.  c.  4.  17  Car.  II. 
c.  2.  and  22  Car.  II.  c.  i.  are  alfo  to  fubfcribe  the 
articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  13  Eliz. 
N"  243. 


c.  13.  (viz.  thofe  which  only  concern  tlie  confefTion  ^onc 
of  the  true  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  doftrlne  of  the  fa- 
craments),  with  an  exprefs  exception  of  thofe  relating 
to  the  government  and  powers  of  the  church,  and  to 
infant-baptifm.  And  i)y  ftatute  10  Ann.  c.  2.  t'lia 
toleration  is  ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and  It  is  declared, 
that  the  fald  aft  fhall  at  all  times  be  Inviolably  obier- 
ved  for  the  exempting  fuch  Proteftant  diffenters  as  are 
thereby  Intended  from  the  pains  and  penalties  there- 
in mentioned.  Thus,  though  the  offence  of  noncon- 
formity is  by  no  means  unlverfally  abrogated,  it  is 
fufpended,  and  ceafes  to  exift  with  regard  to  thefe 
Proteftant  diffenters,  during  their  compliance  wit!i 
the  conditions  impofed  by  the  aft  of  toleration  :  and, 
under  thefe  conditions,  all  perfons,  who  will  approve 
themfelves  no  Papifts  or  oppugners  of  the  Trinity,  are 
left  at  full  liberty  to  ad  as  their  confciences  fhall  di- 
reft  them  In  the  matter  of  religions  vvorfliip.  And 
If  any  perfon  fliall  wilfully,  maliciouny,  or  contemp- 
tuoiifly  difturb  any  congregation,  aflembled  In  any 
church  or  permitted  meeting-houfe,  or  flmll  mifufe  any 
preacher  or  teacher  there,  he  fliall  (by  virtue  of  the 
fame  ftatute)  be  bound  over  to  the  feffions  of  the  peace, 
and  forfeit  20!.  But  by  ftatute  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  no 
mayor  or  principal  rr.agiftrate  muft  appear  at  any  dif- 
fenting meeting  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  on  pain 
of  difabillty  to  hold  that  or  any  other  office  :  the  le- 
giflature jud^^ing  it  a  matter  of  propriety,  th,u  a  mode 
of  worfhip,  fet  up  in  oppofitlon  to  the  national,  when 
allowed  to  be  excrcifcd  in  peace,  fhould  be  exercifed 
alfo  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  humih'ty.  Neither 
doth  the  aft  of  toleration  extend  to  enervate  thofe 
claufes  of  the  ftatutes  13  &  14  Car.  11.  c.  4.  &  17 
Car.  11.  c,  2.  which  prohibit  (upon  pain  of  fine  and 
imprlfonment)  all  perfons  from  teaching  fchool,  unlefs 
they  be  licenfied  by  the  ordinary,  and  fuhfcribe  a  de- 
claration of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church, 
and  reverently  frequent  divine  fervlce  ejlablijloed  by  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom. 

'<  As  to  Papjjls,  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Proteftant 
diflenters  would  hold  equally  ftrong  for  a  general  tolc- 
ration  of  them  ;  provided  their  fcpararion  was  found- 
ed only  upon  difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  and 
their  principles  did  not  alfo  extend  to  a  fubverfion  of 
the  civil  government.  If  once  they  could  be  brought 
to  renounce  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope,  they  might 
quietly  enjoy  their  feven  facraments  ;  their  purgatory, 
and  auricular  confeffion  ;  their  worfhip  of  relics  and 
images;  nay,  even  their tranfubftantlation.  But  while 
they  acknowledge  a  foreign  power,  fuperior  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  If  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom  will  not  treat  them  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  good  fubjedfs. 

"  The  foUewing  are  the  laws  that  have  been  enabled 
againft  the  Papifts  ;  who  may  be  divided  into  three 
claffes,  perfons  profeffing  Popery,  Poplfh  recufantsi 
convift,  and  Poplfh  priefts,  i,  Perfons  profeffing  the 
Poplfti  religion,  befides  the  former  penalties  for  not 
frequenting  their  parifh-church,  are  difabled  from 
taking  any  lands  either  by  defcent  or  purchafe,  after 
18  years  of  age,  until  they  renounce  their  errors;  they 
muli  at  the  age  of  21  regi'fter  their  eftates  before 
acquired,  and  all  future  conveyances  and  wills  relating 
to  them  ;  they  are  incapable  of  prefenting  to  any  ad- 
vowfon,  or  granting  to  any  other  perfon  any  avoid- 
ance 
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neon-  ance  of  the  fame;  they  may  not  keep  or  teach  any 
fchool,  under  pain  of  perpetual  imprifonment ;  and,  if 
^^^^    they  willingly  fay  or  hear  mafs,  they  forfeit  the  one 
,'t,   aoo,  the  other  lOO  merks,  and  each  fhall  fuffer  a  year's 
imprifonment.    Thus  much  for  perfons  who,  from  the 
miafortune  of  family-prejudices,  or  otherwife,  have 
conceived  an  unhappy  attachment  to  the  Romifh 
church  from  their  infancy,   and  publicly  profefs  its 
errors.    But  if  any  evil  induftry  is  ufed  to  rivet  thefe 
errors  upon  them;  if  any  perfon  fends  another  abroad 
to  be  educated  in  the  Popifh  religion,  or  to  refide  in  any 
religious  houfe  abroad  for  that  purpofe,  or  contributes 
to  their  maintenance  when  there  ;  both  the  fender,  the 
fent,  and  the  contributor^  are  difabled  to  fue  in  law  or 
equity,  to  be  executor  or  adminiftrator  to  any  perfon, 
to  take  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  and  to  bear  any 
office  in  the  realm  ;  and  (hall  forfeit  all  their  goods 
and  chattels,  and  likewifc  all  their  real  eflate  for  life. 
And  where  thefe  errors  are  alfo  aggravated  by  apo- 
ftacy  or  perverfion  ;  where  a  perfon  is  reconciled  to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be  reconciled, 
the  offence  amounts  to  high  treafon.    2.  Popifh  re- 
cufants,  convifted  in  a  court  of  law  of  not  attending 
the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England,  are  fubjedl  to 
the  following  difabilities,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
over  and  above  thofe  before-mentioned.  They  are  con- 
fidered  as  perfons  excommunicated  ;  they  can  hold  no 
office  or  employment;  they  muft  not  keep  arms  iti 
their  houfes,  but  the  fame  may  be  feized  by  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  ;  they  may  not  come  within  10  miles 
of  London,  on  pain  of  lool.;  they  can  bring  no  ac- 
tion at  law  or  fuit  in  equity  ;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  travel  above  five  miles  from  home,  unlefs  by  li- 
cence, upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods  ;  and 
they  may  not  come  to  court,  under  pain  of  tool.  No 
marriage  ©r  burial  of  fuch  recufant,  or  baptlfm  of  his 
child,  fhall  be  had  otherwife  than  by  the  minifters  of 
the  church  of  England,  under  other  fevere  penalties. 
A  married  woman,  when  recufant,  fliall  forfeit  two 
thirds  of  her  dower  or  jointure,  may  not  be  executrix 
or  adminiftratrix  to  her  hufband,  nor  have  any  part  of 
his  goods  ;  and  during  the  coverture  may  be  kept  in 
prifon,  unlefs  her  hufband  redeems  her,  at  the  rate  of 
lol.  a-month,  or  the  third  part  of  all  his  lands.  And 
laftly,  as  a  feme-couvert  recufant  may  be  imprifoned,  fo 
all  others  muft,  within  three  months  after  convidion, 
either  fubmit  and  renounce  their  errors,  or,  if  requi- 
red fo  to  do  by  four  juftices,  muft  abjure  and  renounce 
the  realm  :  and  if  they  do  not  depart,  or  if  they  re- 
turn without  the  king's  licence,  they  ftiall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  fuffer  death  as  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy.    There  is  alfo  an  inferior  fpecies  of  recufancy, 
(refufing  to  make  the  declaration  againft  Poperv  en- 
joined by  ftatute  30  Car.  II.  ft.  2.  when  tendered  by 
the  proper  inagifirate) ;  which,  if  the  party  refides 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  makes  him  an  abfolute 
recufant  convift  ;  or,  if  at  a  greater  diftance,  fufpends 
him  from  having  any  feat  in  parliament,  keeping  arms 
in  his  houfe,  or  any  horfe  above  the  value  of  5I.  3. Po- 
pifh priefts  are  in  a  ftill  more  dangerous  condition.  By 
ftatute  II  &  12  W.  IlL  c.  4.  Popifti  priefts,  or  hi- 
/Iiops,  celebrating  mafs  or  exercifing  any  part  of  their 
fundions  in  England,  except  in  the  houfes  of  ambaf- 
fadors,  are  liable  to  perpetual  imprifonment.    And  by 
the  ftatute  27  Eliz.  c.  2.  any  Popifli  prieft,  born  in 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  L 
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the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  who  ftiall  Noncon- 

come  over  hither  from  beyond  fea  (unlefs  driven  by.  ^"'"'"'ft'-^ 

ftrefs  of  weather  and  tarrying  only  a  reafonable  time),  '  * 

or  fliall  be  in  England  three  days  without  conforming 

and  taking  the  oaths,  is  guilty  of  high  treafon  :  and  \ 

all  perfons  harbouring  him  are  guilty  of  felony  withoi^ 

the  benefit  of  clergy. 

This  is  a  fhort  furamary  of  the  laws  againft  the  Pa- 
pifts ;  of  which  the  prefident  Montefquieu  obferves, 
that  they  are  fo  rigorous,  though  not  profeffedly  of 
the  fanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that 
can  poffibly  be  done  in  cold  blood.    But  in  anfwer  to 
this,  it  may  be  obferved  (what  foreigners  who  only 
judge  from  our  ftatute-book  are  not  fully  apprized  of), 
that  thefe  laws  are  feldom  exerted  to  their  utmoft  ri- 
gour: and  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  excufe  them.    For  they  are  rather  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  their  hiftory,  and  the  urgency  of 
the  times  which  produced  them,  than  to  be  approved 
(upon  a  cool  review)  as  a  ftanding  fyftem  of  law.  The 
reillefs  machinations  of  the  Jefuits  during  the  reign  of 
Ehzabeth,  the  turbulence  and  uneafinels  of  the  Pa- 
pifts  under  the  new  religious  eftabli.'hment,  and  the 
boldnefs  of  their  hopes  and  wifhes  for  the  fucceflion  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  obliged  the  parliament  to  coun- 
teraft  fo  dangerous  a  fpirit  by  laws  of  a  great,  and 
then  perhaps  neceffary,  feverity.    The  powder-treafon, 
in  the  fucceeding  reign,  ftruck  a  panic  into  James  1. 
which  operated  in  difi^erent  ways  :  it  occafioned  the 
enabling  of  new  laws  againft  the  Papifts ;  but  deter- 
red him  from  putting  them  in  execution.    The  in- 
trigues of  queen  Henrietta  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
the  profpeft  of  a  Popifh  fuccefTor  in  that  of  Char.  II. 
the  affaffmation -plot  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  and 
the  avowed  claim  of  a  Popifh  pretender  to  the  crown 
in  fubfequent  reigns,  will  account  for  the  extenf'on  of 
thefe  penalties  at  thofe  fevenil  periods  of  our  hiftory." 
But  now  that  all  juft  fears  of  a  pretender  may  be  faid 
to  have  vanifhcd,  and  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
pope  has  become  feeble,  ridiculous,  and  defpicable, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  almoft  every  kingdom  of 
Europe ;  and  as  in  faft  the  Britifli  Catholics  folemnly 
difclaim  the  dangerous  principles  afcribed  to  them  -j- ;  j  See  thefr 
the  Britifh  legiflature,  giving  way  to  that  liberality  of  loyal  Ad- 
fentiment  becoming  Proteftants,  have  lately  repealed ^''^^^ 
the  moft  rigorous  of  the  above  edids,  viz.  The  pn-^^'^'^j' 
nifhment  of  Popifh  priefts  or  Jefuits  who  fhoi:ld  be, 7^8,3?  in- 
found  to  teach  or  officiate  in  the  fervlces  of  that  church;  ferted  in  the 
which  afts  were  felony  in  foreigners,  and  high  treafon  Ma-azines 
in  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  :— The  forfeitures  of^'^^j^^jfj 
Popifli  heirs,  who  had  received  their  education  abroad;  that  year* 
and  whofe  eftates  went  to  the  next  Proteftant  heir- — 
The  power  given  to  the  fon,  or  other  relation,  being 
a  Proteftant,  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  father's  or  other 
relation's  eftate,  during  the  life  of  the  real  proprietor: 
— And  the  debarring  Papifts  from  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring any  legal  property  by  purchafe. — In  propo- 
fing  the  repeal  of  thefe  penalties,  it  was  obferved,  That, 
befides  that  fome  of  them  had  now  ceafed  to  h  •  necef- 
fary, others  wei-e  at  all  times  a  difgrace  to  humanity, 
'i'he  imprifonment  of  a  Popifh  prieft  for  life,  only  for 
officiating  in  the  fervices  of  his  rehgion,  was  horrible 
in  its  nature  :   And  although  the  mildnefs  of  govern- 
ment had  hitherto  foftened  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  the 
pra6lice,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
N  tholic 
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Noncon-  tholic  pn'efls  conftantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  bafeft 
c  abandoned  of  mankind  — of  common  inform- 

ers ;  for  on  the  evidence  of  any  of  thefe  wretche^,  the 
magillc-rial  and  judicial  powers  were  of  necefiity  bound 
to  enforce  all  the  fhameful  p^^naltiesof  the  adt.  Otiicra 
thefe  penalties  held  out  the  moil  powerful  tempta- 
tions for  the  of  atla  of  depravity,  at  the 
very  thout!;ht  of  which  our  nature  recoih  with  horror: 
They  fcemed  calculated  to  loofen  all  the  bands  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  to  diffolve  all  civil,  moral,  and  religious  obliga- 
tions and  duties,  to  poifon  the  fources  of  domeftic  fe- 
licity, and  to  annihilate  every  principle  of  honour. 
The  encouragement  given  to  children  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  tilates  of  their  pp.rcnts,  and  the  re- 
fttiftion  which  debars  any  man  from  the  honeft  acqui- 
Jfition  of  property,  need  only  to  he  mentioned  to  ex- 
cite indignation  in  an  enli,a;htencd  aije. 

In  order  the  better  to  fecure  the  Englifh  eftablirtied 
church  againit  peiils  from  non-conformifts  of  all  deno- 
minations, infidel-',  Turks,  Jews,  heretics,  Papifts,  and 
fe(!^aries,  there  arc,  however,  two  bulwarks  etefted  ; 
called  the  corporation  and  t^Jl  aBs  :  By  the  former  of 
which,  no  perfon  can  be  legally  elefted  to  any  office 
relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation, 
unlefs,  within  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  has  received 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fiipper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  he  is  alfo  en- 
joined to  take  the  ot.ths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  :  or, 
in  default  of  either  of  thefe  reqiiifites,  fuch  election 
ftall  be  void.  The  other,  caikd  the  tejl  aa,  direds 
all  officers  civil  and  military  to  take  the  oaths  and 
make  the  declaration  againft  tranfubflantiation,  in  any 
of  the  king's  couitsat  Weftminfter,  or  at  the  quarter- 
feffions,  within  fix  kalend^r  months  after  their  admif- 
fion  ;  and  alfo  within  the  f;ime  time  to  receive  the  fa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  church  of  England,  in  fome  public  church  im- 
mediately after  divine  fervice  and  fermon,  and  to  deli- 
ver into  court  a  certincate  thereof  figned  by  the  mi- 
nifter  and  church-warden,  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fame 
by  two  credible  witnefTcs  ;  upon  forfeiture  of  500I. 
and  difabihty  to  hold  the  faid  office.  And  of  much 
the  fame  nature  -vith  thefe  is  the  ftatute  7  Jac.  I  c.  2. 
which  permits  no  perfons  to  be  naturalifcd  or  reftored 
in  bh)od,  but  fuch  as  undergo  a  like  tell  :  whi,ch  teft 
having  been  removed  in  1753,  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
was  tiie  next  feffion  of  parliament  reliored  again  with 
fome  precipitation. 

A'o/v  'Namrnhy  in  medicine,  fo  called,  becaufe  by 
their  at)ufe  they  become  the  c  uifes  of  difeafes. 

Phyficians  have  divided  the  non-nacurals  into  fix 
claffes,  viz.  the  <nir,  meats  and  drinks,  fleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  reft,  the  paffions  of  the  mind, 
the  retentions  and  excretions.    See  Medicine,  p(ijp.m. 

NoN  Oljlante.  (rntivllbjlandingj  a  claufe  frequent 
in  ftatutes  and  letters  patent,  importing  a  licence  from 
the  k  '^i?  to  do  a  thing,  which  at  common  law  might 
"be  lawfully  done,  but  being  rtftrnined  by  ad  of  par- 
liament cannot  be  done  without  fuch  licence. 
NoN  Pros.  See  Nolle  Projequi. 
NoN-Suity  fi  jiifics  the  drorpingr  of  a  fuit  or  allien, 
or  a  renouncing  thereof  by  t!te  plaintiff  or  defendant ; 
which  happens  moll  commonly  upon  the  difcovery  of 


fome  error  in  the  plaintiff's  proceedings  when  th<r 
caufe  is  fo  far  proceeded  in,  that  the  jury  is  ready  at 
the  bar  to  deliver  in  their  verdidl. 

NONES,  (  NON/E,)  in  the  Roman  kalendar,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  moaths  January,  February,  April,  June, 
Auguil,  Septtmber,  November,  and  December;  and 
the  feventh  of  March,  May,  July,  and  OAober.  March, 
May,  July,  and  OAubcr,  had  fix  days  in  their  noms ; 
becaufe  thefe  alone,  in  the  ancient  conllitution  of  the 
year  by  Numa.  had  31  days  a-pirce,  the  reft  having 
only  29,  and  Ft-bruiiy  30:  but  when  Csefar  reformed 
the  year,  and  made  other  monthi  contain  3  I  days,  he 
did  not  allot  them  fix  days  of  nones. 

NONJURORS,  thofe  who  refufed  to  take  the 
oaths  to  government,  and  who  were  in  confc^qiience 
under  certain  incapacities,  and  liable  to  certain  fevere 
penalties  It  c;in  fcarcely  be  faid  that  there  are  any 
nonjurors  now  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  all  penalties  have  been  removed  both  from 
Papifts  and  Proteftants,  formerly  of  that  denomina- 
tion, as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  Engbnd.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Epifcopal  church  of  Scotland  have  long 
been  denominated  Nonjurors ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
now  called  fo  improperly,  as  the  ground  of  their  dif- 
ference from  the  tftabliihment  is  more  on  account  of 
ecclefiaftical  than  political  principles. 

NONIUS  (Peter),  in  Spanifh  Nune%,  a  _  learned 
Portuguefe,  and  one  of  the  ableft  mathematicians  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Alcacer.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Don  Henry,  king  Emmanuel's  fon,  and 
taught  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra. 
He  publifhed  the  following  works,  by  which  he  gain- 
ed great  reputation:  i.  De  arte  nawgandi.  z.  AnnO' 
tiit'tones  in  theorias  planetarum  Purbachi'i  ;  which  arc 
greatly  efteemed.  3.  A  treatife  De  Crepufculis.  4.  A 
treatife  on  algebra.  It  is  obfei-ved  in  Furetiere's  dic- 
tionary, that  Peter  Nonius,  in  1530,  firft  invented  the 
angles  of  45  degrees  made  in  every  meridian,  and  that 
he  called  them  rhumbs  in  his  language,  and  calculated 
them  by  fphcrical  triangles.  Nonius  died  in  1577, 
aged  80. 

Nonius,  the  name  which  was  not  many  years  ago 
given  to  the  common  device  for  fubdividing  the  area 
of  quadrants  and  other  aftronomical  inftrumcnts,  from 
the  perfuafion  that  it  was  invented  by  Nonius  or  Nune^y 
of  whom  fome  account  has  been  given  in  the  preced- 
ing article.  The  generality  of  aftronomers  of  the 
prefent  age,  transferring  the  honour  of  the  inventioif 
from  Nunez  to  Peter  Fernier,  a  native  of  Franche 
Comte,  have  called  this  method  of  divifion  by  his 
name.  (See  Vernier).  Mr  Adams,  however,  in  his 
Geometrical  and  Geographical  EJays,  has  lately  (how a 
that  Clevius  the  Jefuit  may  difpute  the  invention  with 
them  both.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  Nunez  ttart- 
cd  the  idea,  Clevius  improved  it,  and  Vernier  carried 
it  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  perfedion-  The  method  of  Nu- 
nez, defcribcd  in  his  treatife  De  Crf/w/^w/w,  printed  at 
Lcifbon  154:2,  confifts  in  defcribing  within  the  fame 
quadrant  45  concentric  circles,  dividing  the  outcrmoft 
into  90  equal  parts,  the  next  within  into  89,  the 
next  into  ^8,  &c.  till  the  innermoft  was  divided,  into 
46  only.  On  a  quadrant  thus  divided  the  plumh  line 
ur  Index  muft  crofs  one  or  other  of  the  circles  very- 
near  a  point  of  divifion  j  wheuce,  by  compuUtion,  the 
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tjcjsfreei  uni  minutes  of  the  arcb  might  he  esfily  afccr- 
tained.  'I'his  method  Is  alfp  defcribcd  by  Nunez;  in 
his  treatife  De  arte  atque  ratione  navigancii,  where  he 
would  fain  peri'uade  himfelf,  that  it  was  not  unknown 
to  Ptolemy.  But  as  the  degrees  are  thus  divided 
tery  unequally,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  attain  ex- 
aftnefs  in  the  divifion,  efpecially  when  the  numbers 
into  which  the  arches  are  to  be  divided  are  incom- 
piofite  (of  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  nine),  the  me- 
thod of  diagonals,  firil  publifhed  by  Thomas  Digges 
Efq;  in  a  treatife  intitled  J/a  feu  fcala  mathematiC/f, 
printe-i  at  London  in  1573,  and  faid  to  be  invented 
by  one  Richard  Chenfeler,  was  fubftituted  in  its  room. 
Nonius's  method  was,  however,  improved  at  differ- 
ent times  and  by  different  perfons ;  and  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  if  Vernier  faw  either  the  original  or 
any  of  the  improvcmtnts(and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  his  having  feen  them  all),  his  merit  is  only  that  of 
having  applied  to  an  ufefxil  pradical  purpofe  the  fpe- 
tulative  invention  of  another  perfon 

Nonius  (Marcellus),  a  grammarian  and  peripate- 
tic philofopher,  born  at  Tivoli,  wrote  a  treatife,  in- 
titled  De  propr'tetate  fermonum  This  author  is  only 
valuable  for  his  giving  fragments  of  ancient  authors 
that  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  The  above  treatife 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1614,  with  notes. 

NONNiUS,  or  Nonius  (Lewis,)  a  learned  phy- 
fician  of  Antwerp  in  the  i  7th  century,  wrote  feveral 
works  which  are  efteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  An  excellent  treatife  intitled  Ichtbyophagia^fivede 
Pifcium  efu.,  2.  Hifpama  ;  which  is  of  great  ufe  in 
underftanding  the  ancient  geography  of  Spain.  3.  A 
^eommentary  on  the  medals  of  Greece,  and  thofe  of  Ju- 
lius Casfar,  .A.uguftus,  and  Tihtrius,  in  folio ;  it  con- 
tains Goltzius's  two  words  on  the  fame  fubjed.  4.  A 
comimentary  on  Goltzius's  account  of  Greece,  the 
jflands,  &G.    5.  Poems,  &c. 

NONNUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  5th  century,  and 
native  of  Panopilis  in  Egypt,  was  the  author  of  an 
heroic  poem  in  48  books,  intitled  Dionyjiacorum,  and 
a  paraphrafe  in  verfe  of  St  John's  Gofpel,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  commentary  upon  it, 

NONUPLA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  quick 
time,  peculiar  to  jigs.  This  fpecies  of  time  is  other- 
wife  called  the  menfure  offline  iimes,  which  requires  two 
falls  of  the  hand,  and  one  rife.  There  are  three  forts 
of  nonUpla.  i.  Nutiupla  Ai  fem'i- mn'irne ^  or  dupla fefqui- 
quartuy  thus  marked  |,  where  nine  ctotchets  are  to  be 
in  the  bar,  of  which  four  make  a  femi-breve  in  com- 
mon time,  i  e.  in  the  dswn  ftroke  fix,  and  but  three 
up  :  it  is  ufually  beat  adagio.  2.  Nonupla  di  crome,  or 
fefqui  ottava,  marked  thus  |,  wherein  nine  quavers 
make  a  bar  inftead  of  eight  in  common  time,  i.  'e. 
fix  dowQ  and  three  up :  it  is  beat  pre/lo.  3.  No' 
nupla  di  femi-rrome  or  fuptr  fettt  partiente  nona^  thus 
iliftinguifhed  T-|,  in  which  nine  femi-quavers  are  con 
tained  in  a  bar,  whereof  fixteen  are  require: d  in  com- 
mon time,  fix  do^vn,  and  three  up  :  it  is  ordinarily 
beat  prefii/fimo.  Befide  thefe,  there  are  two  other  fpe- 
cies of  nonupla,  for  which  fee  Triple. 

MOOTK  A-soa\D,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  King  George's  Sound,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  49.  33. 
W.  Long.  153  12.  It  is  an  entrance  or  llrait  to  a 
vaft  inland  fea  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America, 
and  is  faid  to  referable  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean  in 
Europe.  Upon  the  fea-coaft  the  land  is  tolerably  high 
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andkvfl }  but  within  the  found  It  rffes  into  deep  hills, 
which  have  an  pnifornn  appearance.  The  treesot  which 
the  woods  are  compofed,  are  the  Canadian  pine,  white 
Cyprus,  and  two  or  three  other  forts  of  pine.  In  ge- 
neral, the  trees  grow  here  with  great  vigour,  and  are 
of  a  large  fize.  About  the  rocks  and  bor'ers  of  the 
woods  were  feen  fome  ftrawberry  plants  and  rafpberry, 
currant,  and  goofeberry  bufties,  all  in  a  flourifliln^ 
ftate.  The  principal  animals  ften  here  were  racoons, 
martens,  and  fquirrcls.  Birds  are  far  from  being  nu- 
merous, and  thofe  that  aie  to  be  feen  are  remarkably 
(hy,  owing  perh?p3  to  thtir  being  cont  nua  ly  ha- 
rafl'cd  by  the  n:\tive':,  either  to  cat  therw,  or  to  become 
poflefled  of  their  feathers  to  be  worn  as  ornaments. 
The  quebrantahuelTos,  fhags;,  and  gulls,  v/ere  feen  off 
the  coaft  ;  and  the  two  laft  were  alfo  frequent  in  the 
found.  Though  the  variety  of  fifh  is  not  very  great, 
yet  they  are  in  greater  quantities  than  birds.  The 
principal  forts  are  the  common  herring,  a  filver  colour- 
ed  bream,  and  another  of  a  brown  colour.  Captain 
Cook  and  Dodtor  King,  who  vifited  this  place,  con- 
fider  it  as  an  excellent  iheltcr  for  fliips:  and  in  the 
account  a  V oyage  to  the  Panfic  Ocean,  they  give 
fome  direiStions  for  failing  into  it.  Thefe  and  otheff 
matter*'  of  that  kind  we  lhall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with ;  and  perhaps  the  generality  of  th^m  will  be  bet- 
ter pleafeJ  witn  the  following  extract,  frbm  Meares'* 
Voyages  to  the  North-weft  Coaft  of  America. 

"  The  people  of  the  Nootka  nati®n  are,  in  general, 
robuft  and  well  proportioned  :  —  their  faces  are  large 
and  full,  their  checks  high  and  prominent,  with  fmall 
black  eyes  :  —  their  nofes  are  broad  and  flat,  their  lipg 
thick,  and  they  have  generally  very  fine  teeth,  and  of 
the  moft  brilliant  whitenefs. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  children  of  Nootka  are 
treated,  when  young,  is  not  more  extraordinary  from 
its  ftrange,  and,  as  it  fhould  appear,  total  inutility,  as 
from  its  agreement  with  the  culloms  of  the  Chinefe 
and  Tartars,  to  whom  this  practice  gives  thefe  people 
a  confiderable  rtfemblance.  The  head  of  the  infant 
is  bound  by  the  mother  with  a  kind  of  fillet  of  feveral 
folds,  as  low  down  as  the  eyes,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
certain  form,  which,  at  this  tender  age,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving.  It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  tight 
drawn  ligature  muft  caiife  confiderable  pain  to  the 
child  ;  but  we  never  obferved  that  any  of  the  infants, 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  preparation  for  fugar-Ioaf  heads,  fuf- 
feredany  vifible  pain  or  inconvenience 

"  Though  the  cuftom  of  compreffing  the  head  in 
this  manner  gives  them  an  unpleafant  appearance,  by- 
drawing  up  the  eye-brows,  and  fomttimes  producinar 
the  difagreeable  effect  of  fquinting,  as  well  as  of  flatten- 
ing the  nofe  and  diftending  the  noftrils,  they  are  by 
no  means  an  ill  looking  race  of  people.  They  have 
alfo  the  cuftom,  which  is  known  to  prevail  in  fo  many 
Indian  nations,  of  plucking  out  the  beard  bythe  roots, 
on  its  lirft  appearance  ;  and,  as  it  continues  to  fprout, 
to  keep  it  down  by  the  fame  praftice.  It  is  one  of 
the  domeftic  employments  affigned  to  their  wives,  to 
watch  this  appearance  of  manhood,  and  to  eradicate 
the  hairs  as  they  come  forth  ;  which  they  do  in  a  very 
dexterous  mannerwich  their  fingers,  and  without  giving 
theleaif  pain  in  the  operation. — Some  of  them,  however, 
though  we  faw  but  very  few  of  this  di!pofition,  when 
they  advance  in  years  and  become  infirm,  fuffer  their 
beards  to  grow  without  interruption.  But,  notwith- 
N  2  Handing 
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Nootka-  (landing  they  have  fo  great  an  averfion  to  the  hair  of 
their  chin,  that  of  the  head  is  an  obje£l  of  their  atten- 
*  tive  vanity  :  it  is  ftrong,  black,  and  gloffy,  grows  to  a 
confiderable  length,  and  is  either  tied  in  a  kind  of  knot 
on  the  top  of  .thar  heads,  or  fulfcred  to  hang  down 
their  backs  in  flowing  negligence. 

"  In  their  exterior  form  they  have  not  the  fymme- 
try  or  elegance  which  is  found  in  many  other  Indian 
nations. — Their  limbs,  though  ftout  and  athletic,  are 
crooked  and  ill-fhsped  ;  their  fl<in,  when  cleanfed  of 
filth  and  ochre,  is  white  ;  and  we  have  feen  fome  of  the 
women,  when  in  a  ftate  of  cleanlinefs  (which,  however, 
was  by  no  means  a  common  fight,  and  obtained  with 
difficulty),  who  not  only  pofTeffed  the  fair  complexion 
of  Europe,  but  features  that  would  have  attradled  no- 
tice, for  their  delicacy  and  beauty,  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  qualities  of  the  human  form  are 
beft  underflood.  But  thefe  examples  of  beauty  are 
by  no  means  numerous  among  the  women  of  Nootka, 
who  are  calculated  rather  to  difguft.  than  to  charm  an 
European  beholder.  Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  men, 
is  black  ;  their  eyes  are  of  the  fame  colour ;  and,  in 
exterior  appearance,  they  are  not  to  be  immediately 
diftinguifhed  from  the  men.  In  their  charafters  they 
are  refer ved  and  chafte  ;  and  examples  of  loofe  and 
immodeft  condiidl  were  very  rare  among  them.  There 
were  women  it  St  George's  Sound,  whom  no  offers 
could  tempt  to  meretricious  fubmiflions.'' 

All  reports  concerning  Nootka  Sound  agree  in  cha- 
rafterizing  the  inhabitants  as  "  a  very  inoffenfive  race 
of  people." — Inoffenfive,  however,  as  they  are,  a  cu- 
ftom  of  a  very  unnatural,  and  we  fhould  imagine  cruel, 
kind  prevails  among  them:  for,  together  with  many 
other  articles  which  they  expofed  to  fale  to  Cap- 
tain Cook's  fhips,  they  brought  human  fliulls  and 
hands  (part  of  the  fleflv  flill  remaining  on  them), 
which  they  acknowledged  they  had  been  feeding  on  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  we  are  told,  had  evident  marks  of 
the  fire. 

From  hence  it  is  too  apparent,  that  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  dv"vouring  their  enemies  exiils  here  as  well  as  at 
New  Zealand  and  other  South  fea-flands :  and  hence, 
too,  appears  v.  hat  men  of  even  the  beft  natural  difpofi- 
tions  will  be, if  left  entirely  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
will,  without  law  to  coutroul  or  religion  to  inftrufl 
them.  As  there  are  but  two  villages  of  the  Sound  in- 
habited, the  number  of  people  cannot  be  many  ;  per- 
haps  they  are  about  20c  o  in  all.  Our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  being  fo  minute  as  we  could  wifh  to  be, 
refpefting  the  form  of  their  houfes  and  their  manner 
of  building  them  ;  of  their  furniture,  decorations,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind  :  we  can  therefore  only  re- 
fer thofe  who  wifh  for  further  information  on  this  fub- 
jeft  to  Cook  and  other  voyagers  and  travellers,  &c. 

The  employment  of  the  men  is  chiefly  fifhing,  &c. 
whilfl  the  women  manufacture  their  garments.  Their 
ingenuit}'  in  this  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  far  from 
being  inconfiderable  ;  and  in  the  imitative  arts  their 
Ikill  is  very  great.  On  thefe  fubjefts,  however,  we 
cannot  enlarge  :  we  have  in  general  made  it  our  bu- 
finefs,  and  it  certainly  is  our  duty,  to  dwell,  where  it 
can  be  done,  on  the  manners  or  rehgion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  feveral  places  which  come  under  our 
notice  ;  and  they  who  know  the  utility  of  this  in  deve- 
loping the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  the  moft 
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important  of  all  fcicnces,  will  not  blame  our  intentions,  Noot 
even  if  they  fhould  not  approve  of  the  execution.  In 
Cook's  Voyages  before  referred  to,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  on  the  religion  and  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound. 

*'  Little  knowledge  we  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  ac- 
quired of  the  political  and  religious  inilitutions  efta- 
bifhed  among  thefe  people.  We  difcovered,  however, 
that  there  were  fuch  men  as  chiefs,  diflinguifhtd  by 
the  title  of  Acnueehy  to  whom  the  others  are,  in  fome 
degree,  fubordinate.  But  the  authority  of  each  of 
thefe  great  men  feems  to  extend  no  farther  than  to 
his  own  family,  who  acknowledge  him  as  their  head. 
As  they  were  not  all  elderly  men,  it  is  poffible  this 
title  may  be  hereditary. 

"  Nothing  that  we  faw  could  give  us  any  infight 
into  their  notions  of  religion,  except  the  figures  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  called  Klumma.  Thefe,  perhaps,  were 
idols  ;  but  as  the  word  aciveek  was  frequently  men- 
tioned when  they  fpoke  of  them,  we  may  fuppofe 
them  to  be  the  images  of  fome  of  their  anceftors, 
whofe  memories  they  venerate.  This,  however,  is  all 
conje6lure  ;  for  we  could  receive  no  information  con- 
cerning them  ;  knowing  little  more  of  their  language 
than  to  enable  us  to  aflc  the  names  of  things,  and 
being  incapable  of  holding  any  convei-fation  with 
the  natives  relative  to  their  traditions  or  their  infti- 
tutions. 

*'  Their  language  is  neither  harfh  nor  difagreeable, 
farther  than  proceeds  from  their  pi-onouncing  the  k 
and  h  with  lefs  foftnefs  than  we  do.  As  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  their  language,  we  are  enabled  to  fay  but 
little.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  their  flow 
and  diftintt  method  of  fpeaking,  that  it  has  few  pre- 
pofitions  or  conjunftions,  and  is  deftitute  of  even  a 
fingle  interjeftion  to  exprefs  furprife  or  admiration. 
The  affinity  it  may  bear  to  other  languages,  we  have 
not  been  able  fufficiently  to  trace,  not  having  proper 
fpecimens  to  compare  itwith;  but  from  thcfewMexican 
words  we  have  procured,  there  is  an  obvious  agreement 
throughout  the  language,  in  the  freq^uent  terminations 
of  the  woi-ds  in  /,  //,  or  %. 

"  The  word  wakajh  was  frequently  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people  of  Nootka.  It  feemed  to  exprefs  appro- 
bation, applaufe,  and  friend fhip.  Whenever  they  ap- 
peared to  be  pleafed  or  fatisfied  at  any  fight  or  oc- 
currence, they  would  call  out  ivaka/h !  tunkqfii  ! — It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  thefe  people  do  effentially 
differ  from  the  natives  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  their  perfons,  cufloms,  and  language,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  their  refpeftive  progenitors  to  have 
belonged  to  the  fame  tribe,  when  they  emigrated  into 
thofe  places  where  we  now  find  their  defcendants." 

We  cannot  finifh  this  article  without  taking  notice 
of  a  circuraftance,  which  at  the  time  made  a  great 
noife  ia  Europe,  and  which  it  is  probable  will  find  a 
place  in  the  future  hiftories  of  the  contending  countries. 

A  fmall  affociation  of  Britifh  merchants  refident 
In  the  Eaft  Indies  had,  early  in  the  year  1786,  form- 
ed the  projeA  of  opening  a  trade  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  Chinefe  mar- 
ket with  furs.  The  principal  point  towards  which 
thefe  expeditions  were  diredled,  was  Port  Nootka,  or 
King  George's  Sound  ;  and  the  adventurers,  being  in 
fome  degree  fatisfied  with  their  traffic,  took  raeafures, 
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>al  in  the  year  1788,  to  fecure  to  themfelves  a  permanent 
ieii  f*^ttlement ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fhipping  em- 
ployed  in  this  expedition  was  generally  two,  and  never 
exceeded  the  amount  of  four,  fraall  vefTels.  The  Spa- 
niards  conceived  fome  jealoufy  of  the  intrufion  of  the 
Englifh  into  a  part  of  the  world  which  they  had  long 
been  defirous  to  regard  as  their  exclufivc  property ; 
and  accordingly  a  Spanifh  frigate  of  26  guns  was  dif- 
patched  from  the  province  of  Mexico,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  putting  an  end  to  this  commerce.  The  Spa- 
nlfh  frigate  arrived  in  May  1789,  and  captured  two 
Englifh  veflels  in  the  following  July,  at  the  fame  time 
taking  pofTeffion  of  the  little  fettlement  which  had 
been  formed  upon  the  coaft.  Such,  in  (hort,  is  the 
circumftance  which  was  likely  to  involve  us  in 
in  an  expenfive  war.  Happily,  however,  for  both 
countries,  and  perhaps  for  Europe,  the  matter  was  at 
length,  after  great  altercation,  amicably  fettled  ;  and 
it  muft  ftill  be  fo  frefh  in  the  memories  of  our  readers, 
that  we  truft  they  will  excufe  us  from  enlarging  fur- 
ther upon  it— the  whole  article  having  extended  per- 
haps to  more  than  a  fufficlent  length. 

NOPAL,  Raquette,  or  Indian  Jig;  plantc  fo 
named  by  the  Indians  from  which  the  cochineal  is 
coUefted  in  Mexico.  Thefe  plants  'bear  fruits  which 
referable  our  figs  ;  tinge  the  urine  of  thofe  who  eat 
them  ;  and  probably  communicate  to  the  cochineal 
the  property  whicb  makes  it  ufeful  to  the  dyer.  The 
Indians  of  Mexico  cultivate  the  nopal  near  their  habi 
tations,-  and  fow,  as  it  were,  the  infe£l  which  affords 
the  cochineal.  They  make  fmall  nefts  of  mofs  or 
fine  herbs  ;  put  twelve  or  fourteen  cochineals  into 
each  neiL ;  place  three  or^  four  of  thefe  nefts  on  each 
leaf  of  the  nopal ;  and  faflen  them  there  by  the  prickles 
of  the  plant.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  thoufands 
of  fmall  infefts  iffue  out,  and  fix  themfelves  upon  the 
parts  of  the  leaf  which  are  beft  fheltered  and  afford 
the  mofl  nourifhment.  .The  cochineals  are  coUeded 
feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  ;  and  are  de- 
prived of  life  by  fcalding  them,  or  by  putting  them 
into  an  oven.  See  Coch in e al. 
^  NOPALXOCHQUETZALLI,  orNopALcocH- 
JxL.VI  the  prickly  pear  of  Mexico,  and  com- 

mon over  all  the  Weil  Indies.     See  Cactus. 
NOPH,    See  Memphis. 

NORBURY,  a  town  in  England,  in  Staffordfliire,on 
the  fouth -weft  fide  of  Ecclefhall.  Here  is  a  furprifing 
echo,  which,  taken  44 o  yards  north-eaft  from  the manor- 
houfe,  near  a  little  bank  under  a  wood  fide,  repeats 
in  a  ftill  day  10  or  11  fyllables  very  diilinflly,  or  12 
or  13,  if  fpoke  very  quick.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
banks  of  the  Black  Meer,  in  this  parifh,  grow  forward 
every  year  over  the  furface  of  the  water,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  yards  every  feven  years. 

NORDEN  (Frederic  Lewis),  an  ingenious  travel- 
ler and  naval  officer  in  the  Danifh  fervice,  was  born 
at  Gluckftadt  in  Holftein  in  the  year  1  708.  He  was 
well  flcilled  in  mathematics,  fhip-building,  and  efpe-- 
cially  in  architefture ;  and  in  1732  obtained  a  penfion 
to  enable  him  to  travel  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying 
the  conftruftion  of  fhips,  particularly  the  galleys  and 
other  rowing  vefTels  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
fpcnt  near  three  years  in  Italy  ;  and  Chriftian  VI. 
being:  defirous  of  obtaining  a  circumftantial  account  of 
JE^ypt,  Mr  Norden  at  Florence  ,Teceived  an  order  to 
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extend  his  travels  to  that  country.   How  he  acquitted  Nordheim 
himelf  in  this  commifTion,  appears  from  his  Travels  II 
into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  Nirfolk. 

folio,  1756;  and  which  were  foon  after  tranflrued  in-  

to  Englifh  by  Dr  Peter  Templeman.  In  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  Mr  Norden,  then  a  cap- 
tain  in  the  Danifh  navy,  attended  Count  Ulric  Adoi- 
phus,  a  fea  captain,  to  England  ;  and  they  went  out 
volunteers  under  Sir  John  Norris,  and  afterwards  un- 
der Sir  Chaloner  Ogle.  During  his  flay  in  London, 
Mr  Norden  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  focietv- 
and  gave  the  public  drawings  of  fome  ruins  and  colofl^ai 
ftatucs  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  an  account  of  the 
fame  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  1741.  His 
health  at  this  time  was  declining  ;  and  taking  a  tour 
to  France,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1742. 

NORDHEIM,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  theHano- 
ver  quarter.  Of  the  four  larger  towns  of  this  princi- 
pality, it  is_  the  third  in  order.  It  is  fituated  on  the  - 
Ruhme,  which  runs  into  the  Leine.  It  contains  500 
houfes,  and,  befide  a  fccularized  Lutheran  abbey,  has 
one  parifh-church,  and  fome  charitable  foundations, 
and  alfo  enjoys  fome  manufaftures. 

NORES  (Jafon  de),  a  fcholar,  poet,  and  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Nicofia  in  Cyprus.   He  lofl  his  for- 
tune when  the  Turks  made  thtmfelves  mailers  of  that 
ifland  in  1570.     He  retired  to  Padua  ;  where  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  teaching  moral  philofophy. 
His  charadler  had  that  cafl  of  feverity  which  is  often 
the  confequence  of  fcholallic  habits.    He  was  one  of 
thofe  men  who  difcufs  every  thing  without  being  ca- 
pable of  feeling  any  thing.    The  Pajlor  Fldo  of  Gua- 
riiu  made  its  appearance  ;  and  paftorals  becaTie  a  fa- 
fhionable  fpecies  of  reading  throughout  all  Italy.  No- 
res,  who  did  not  relifh  works  of\his  kind,  attacked 
the  produdiion  of  Guarini ;  who  entirely  confuted  him 
in  a  little  piece  printed  at  Ferrara  in  j  588.  Nores 
made  a  reply  two  years  after  ;  and  the  poet  was  pre- 
parmg  an  anfwer  ftiil  more-  fevere  than  the  former,  .. 
when  his  antagcJiilt  died  of  grief  occafioned  by  the 
banifhment  of  his  only  fon  for  having  killed  a  Vene- 
tian in  a  duel.   He  left  behind  him  a  great  many  works, 
fome  in  Italian,  and  others  in  Latin.    The  chief  of 
his  Italian  works,  are,  1.  The  Poeticks,  Padua,  158S, 
4to  ;  this  edition  is  rare.    2.  A  Treatife  on  Republics,  ■ 
1578,  4to  ;  which  he  forms  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  Venetians,  his  mafters.    3..  A  Treatife  on  the 
World  and  its  Parts,  Venice,  1571,  8vo.    4.  Intro- 
du6tion  to  three  books  of  Ariflotle's  Rhetoric,  Venice, 
1584,  4to,  valuable.    5.  A  treatife  on  what  Comedy! 
Tragedy,  and  Epic  Poetry,  may  receive  from  Moral 
Philofophy.     His  Latin  works  are,   i.  InJIitutio  in 
Pbilofophiam  Ciceronis,  Padua,  1576,  8vo.    2.  Brevis 
et  diftinaa  fiwima  praceptorim  de  arte  d'lfcendi,  ex  libris 
Ciceronis  colUaa,  Venice,  1553,  8vo ;   a  good  work, 
3.  De  Conjlitutione  partium  himiana  et  civilis  phihfophia, 
4to.    4.  Interpretatio  in  art  em  poeticam  Horatii,  &c! 
In  all  his  works  we  remark  great  perfplcuity  and  ac- 
curacy, profound  erudition,  happy  expreffions,  an 
elevated  and  fometimes  forcible  fiyle.— His  fon  Peter 
Nores,  fucceffively  fecretary  to  feveral  cardinals,  at  once 
a.man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  bufinefs,  left  behind  him 
different  manufcriptsj  among  others,  the  life  of  Paul  - 
IV.  in  Italian. 

NORFOLK,  a  county  of  Engl^ad,  fo  called  from 
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H^rfo^^.  it8  northen  fituati'on  in  rcf;  tft  of  Suffolk,  Is  bounded 
-"  V"""  on  the  eaft  «nd  north  by  the  German  ocean  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
rivers  Vv^avcuey,  and  the  LefTer  Oufe  ;  and  on  the 
welt  it  is  feparated  from  CamV^ridgcfliire  by  the 
Greater  Oufe,  and  from  a  fmall  part  of  Lincolnfliire 
by  the  Wafhes.  According  to  Templeman,  it  extends 
in  length  57  miles,  in  breadth  35,  and  140  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contain^  an  area  of  1 426  fquare 
miles,  one  city,  32  market  towns,  711  villages,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  rates  ;  though  fomc  make 
them  1500,  and  2^6,000  inhabitants,  as  fomc  have  it, 
lind  283,0^  o,  according  to  others.  It  is  divided  into 
31  hundreds,  164  vicarages,  and  660  parifhes 

The  air  differs  in  differtnt  parts  of  the  county  ac- 
cording to  the  foil,  which  in  fome  places  is  marfhy, 
tfpecially  on  the  Tea  ccaft,  and  there  the  air  is  foggy 
and  unwholefome  ;  in  others  it  is  clayey  and  chalky, 
poor,  le;m,  and  fandy,  and  there  the  aii  is  good.  The 
county  is  almoft  all  champaign,  except  in  fome  places, 
where  rife  gentle  hills.  '1  he  marfh  lands  yield  rich 
pafturc  for  cattle  }  the  clay-grounds  peafe,  rye,  and 
barley  ;  and  the  fandy-hcaths  feed  vaft  flocks  of  large 
fheep,  of  whkh  fome  villages  are  faid  to  keep  4000 
©r  50CO.  Thtfe  heaths  abound  alfo  in  rabbits  of  a 
filver  grey  colour.  Walfingham  is  noted  for  produ- 
cing the  beft  faffron.  Great  quantities  of  mackarel 
and  herring  are  caught  upon  the  coalls  of  this  county, 
the  former  in  the  fpring,  and  the  latter  in  September ; 
cfpecially  at  Yarmouth,  where  they  are  cured  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  to  great  perfeftion.  Wood 


been  remfitknble,  for  at  le^ft  400  years  pnft,  for  the 

luanufac-ture  of  tine  woilU'd  (tuffs. 

Norfolk,  a  county  of  Virginia  contiguous  to  ^_ 
North-Carolina. 

NoRFOLK-JJlaKid,  a  pretty  little  ifland  of  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  29"  12'  30"  fouth  latitude,  and  \6^''  16' 
eaft  longitude.  A  colony  was  lately  -fettled  on  it; 
and  the  following  account  of  it  is  given  in  Governor 
Phi/lip's  Foyoge  to  Botany  Bay,  5cc. 

"  Norfolk-Ifland  is  about  feven  leagues  in  circnm- 
ferenre;  and  if  not  originally  formed,  like  many  other 
final]  iflands,  by  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter  from 
the  bed  of  the  fea,  muff  doubtlefs  have  contained 
a  volcano.  This  conclufion  is  formed  frorn  the  vaft 
quantity  of  pumice-ftone  which  is  fcattercd  in  all  parts 
of  it,  and  mixed  with  the  foil.  The  crater,  or  at 
leaft  fome  traces  of  its  former  exiftence,  will  probably 
be  found  at  the  fummit  of  a  fmall  mountain,  which 
rifes  near  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  To  this  mountain 
the  commandant  has  given  the  name  of  Mount  Pitt. 
The  ifland  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  At  or  near 
Mount  Pitt  rifes  a  flrong  and  copious  dream,  which 
flowing  through  a  very  fine  valley,  divides  itfelf  into 
fcverai  branches,  each  of  which  retains  fufficient  force 
to  be  ufed  in  turning  mills  ;  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  ifland  fprings  have  been  difcovered. 

'*  The  climate  is  pure,  falubrious,  and  delightful, 
preferved  from  oppreffive  heats  by  conftant  breezes 
from  the  fea,  and  of  fo  mild  a  temperature  through- 
out the  winter,  that  vegetation  continues  there  with- 
out interruption,  one  crop  fucceeding  another.  Re- 
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'and  honey  are  alfo  very  plentiful  in  this  county  ;  and  frefliing  ftowers  from  time  to  time  mamtam  perpetual 

on  the  coafts  jet  and  ambergreafe  are  fometimes  found,  verdure:  not  indeed  of  grafs,  fornone  has  yet  been 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  flrong  and  adivc,  fa-  feen  upon  the  .fland ;  but  of  the  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  other 

eaciousand  acute.    That  they  are  fo  robuft,  i»  the  vegetables,  which  m  all  parts  grow  abundantly  On 

^.ore  to  be  wondered  at,  becaufe  the  common  people  the  leaves  of  thefe,  and  of  fome  kinds  m  particular, 

live  much  on  puddings,  Norfolk  dumplings.     They  the  ftieep,  hogs,  and  goat^,  not  only  live,  but  thrive 


are  for  the  mo^t  part  in  eafy  circumftances,  and  were 
formerly  very  quarrelfome  and  litigious.  In  confe- 
<juence  of  this  difpofition,  lawyers  -fwarmed  among 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  ftatute  was  made  fo 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  reftrain  their  num- 
ber. The  manufaftures  of  the  county,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous,  are  chiefly  woolltn  and  worlled 


and  fatten  very  much.  To  the  faluhrity  of  the  air 
every  individual  in  this  little  colony  can  bear  ample 
teftimony,  from  the  uninterrupted  ftate  of  good  health 
which  has  been  in  general  enjoyed. 

«'  When  our  fettlers  landed,  there  was  not  a  fingle 
acre  clear  of  wood  in  the  ifland,  and  the  trees  were  fo 
bound  togecher  by  that4[ind  of  creeping  flirub  called 


ceedingfiy  popuiouK,  drc  s^m^ny               «.»■>-•  wvy. ..^^  i^^^.-v.  — —                     ,•    n-  j 

fluffs  and  ftockings,  for  which  they  are  well  fuppHed  fupple  jack,  interwoven  in  all  dueftions,  as  to  rend«;  it 

Avith  wool  fiom  the  vaft  flocks  of  fheep  bred  in  it.   It  very  difficult  to  penetrate  far  among  them.      1  he 

cives  tide  of  duke  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  commandant,  fmall  as  his  numbers  were  at  far  t,  by 

%{  Howard,  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  fends  indefatigable  aftivity  loon  caufed  a  fpace  to  be  cleared 

twelve  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  knights  for  fuffici.nt  for  the  requillte  accommodations,  and  tor 

the  fliire,  two  citizens  fnr  Norwich,  and  two  burgeffes  the  produftion  of  efculent  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in 

for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Lynn  Regis,  Great  Yar-  the  greateft  abundance.    When  the  laft  accounts  ar- 


niouth,  Thetford,  and  Caftle  rifing 

The  county  is  well  watered,  and  fupplied  with 
fifli  by  the  rivers  Ya^e,  Thyrn,  Waveney,  the  Greater 
and  Li-ffer  Oufe,  and  the  Bure,  befidcs  rivulets.  The 
Bure  abounds  in  txctlleiit  perch,  and  the  Yare  has 
a  fifli  peculiar  to  it  called  the  ruffe.  The  latter  rifes 
about  the  middle  of  the  county  ;  and  after  being 
joined  by  the  Waveney  and  Bure,  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Yarmouth.    At  the  equinoxes,  efpeoially  the  autum 


rived,  three  acres  of  barley  were  in  a  very  thiiving 
ftate,  and  ground  was  prepared  to  receive  rice  and  In- 
dian corn.  In  the  wheat  there  had  been  a  difappoint- 
ment,  the  grain  that  was  fown  having  been  fo  much 
injured  by  the  weevil  as  to  be  unfit  for  vegetation. 
But  the  people  were  all  at  that  time  in  commodious 
houfes  ;  and,  according  to  the  declarations  of  Mr  King 
himfclf,  in  his  letters  to  Governor  Phillip,  there  was 
not  a  doubt  that  this  colony  would  be  in  a  fituation 


nal   the  Oufe  is  fubiea  to  great  inundations,  being   to  fupport  itfelf  entirely  without  affiftance  m  lets  than 

in  the  intermediate 


forced  back  by  the  fea,  that  enters  it  with  great 
fury  This  county  w»s  famous  at  a  v*ry  early  period 
for  its  f'ftieties,  v.  hich  were  extenfive  and  valuable,  and 
Jfccm  to  have  be<a  carried  on  with  fpirit.    It  has  alfo 


four  years  ;  and  with  very  little  in  the  Intermediate 
time.  Even  two  years  would  be  more  than  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe,  could  a  proper  fupply  of  black  cattle 

be  fent.  _ 

«•  Fifli 
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♦*  Y\(h  are  cauorlit  in  fjreat  plenty,  and  in  the  pro- 
per feafon  very  fine  turtle.  The  woods  are  inhabited 
by  innumerable  tribes  of  birds,  many  of  them  very 
gay  in  plumaae.  The  moft  ufefnl  are  nigeons,  which 
are  very  numerou'^;  and  a  bird  not  unlike  the  Guinea 
fowl,  except  in  colour  (being  chiefly  white),  both  of 
whic>i  were  at  tirit  fo  tame  as  to  fufFer  themfslves  to 
be  taken  by  hand.  Of  plants  that  afford  vegetables 
for  the  taMe,  the  chief  are  cabbage  palm,  the  wild 
plantain,  the  fern  tree,  a  kind  of  wild  fpin<ijje,  and  a 
tree  which  produces  a  diininutive  fruit,  bearin,i[  fome 
refemblancc  to  a  ciurant.  This,  it  is  hoped,  by  tranf- 
planting  and  care,  will  be  much  improved  in  fize  and 
flavour. 

♦*  But  the  pro  ;uftion3  which  give  the  grcHteft  im- 
portance to  Norfolk-Ifland  are  the  pines  and  the  flax 
plant  ;  the  former  rifing  to  a  fize  and  perfcvSlion  un- 
known in  other  places,  and  promifing  the  moft  valuable 
fupply  of  mails  and  fpars  for  our  navy  in  the  Eall  In- 
dies ;  the  latter  not  lefs,  eftima!)le  for  the  purpofes  of 
making  fail-cloth,  cordage,  and  even  the  fineil  manu- 
faAures,  growing  in  great  plenty,  and  with  fuch 
luxuriance  as  to  attain  the  height  ef  eight  feet.  The 
pines  meafiire  frequently  i6o,  or  even  iSo  feet  in 
height,  and  are  fometimes  9  or  lo  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  They  rife  to  about  80  feet 
without  a  branch  :  the  wood  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
beft  quality,  almoft  as  light  as  that  of  the  beft  Norway 
Hiafts  ;  and  the  turpentine  obtained  from  it  is  remark- 
able for  purity  and  whitenefs.  The  fern  tree  is  found 
alfo  of  a  great  height  for  its  fpecies,  meafuring  from 
70  to  80  feet,  and  affords  excellent  food  for  the  flieep 
and  other  fmall  cattle.  A  plant  producing  pepper, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  oriental  pepper,  has  been 
dJfcovered  lately  in  the  ifland,  growing  in  great  plen- 
ty ;  and  fpecimens  have  been  fent  to  England  in  order 
to  afcertain  this  important  point." 

NoRFOLK-Soundj  according  to  the  account  of  Cap- 
tain George  Dixon,  is  fituated  in  57"  3'  north  lati 
tude,  and  13?°  36'  weft  longitude.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  place  but  how  far  it  ftretches  to  the  north- 
ward is  not  known.  There  may  poflibly  be  a  paftage 
through  to  the  Bay  of  Iflands,  but  neither  is  this  cer- 
tain. The  ftiore,  in  common  with  the  ret  of  the 
coaft,  abounds  with  pines;  thtre  is  alfo  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  witch  haz!.l.  There  are  various  kind^  of 
flowering  trees  and  ftirubs,  wild  goofeberies,  currants,^ 
and  rafpberries  ;  wild  parflty  is  found  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  it  eats  ex  ellently  either  as  a  falad  or  boil- 
ed amongft  foup.  The  faranne,  or  wild  lily  root, 
grows  alfo  in  great  plenty  Tnd  perfe'"ion.  Th<re  are 
a  very  few  wild  geefe  or  ducks  feen  here,  but  they  are 
fhy  and  difficult  of  approach. 

NORHAM,atown  ill  England  In  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland on  the  river  .'"weed,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Till,  under  the  caflle,  which  was  anciently  erefted  on  a 
fteep  rock  moated  roiind,  for  the  better  fecurity  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  Scc  tt  h  mofs  troopers.  It  is  of 
great  antiquity  ;  and  its  old  church  has  lately  received 
repairs,  and  been  made  a  decent  place  of  worfhip^  An- 
tiquities have  been  difrovered  here  The  church  had 
the  privilege  of  a  fanftunry.  The  caftle  has  been  fre- 
quently honoured  with  the  prefence  of  fovereigns,  par- 
ticularly Edward  I.  licre  received  the  oath  of  treaty 
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f!om  John  Baliol  of  Scotland  It  has  been  a  for- 
midable ftrufture,  a  great  part  of  which  is  in  ruins; 
the  file  of  which,  with  its  demefnes,  confifted  of  1030 
acres. 

NORIA,  an  hydraulic  njachine  much  ufed  In  Spain. 
It  confifts  of  a  vertical  wheel  of  20  feet  diameter,  ort 
the  circumference  of  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  little 
boxes  or  fquare  buckets,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the 
water  out  of  the  v/ell,  communicating  with  the  canal 
below,  and  to  empty  it  into  a  refervoir  above,  placed 
by  the  fide  of  the  wheel.  The  buckets  have  a  lateral 
orifice  to  receive  and  to  difcharge  the  water.  The 
axis  of  this  wheel  is  embraced  by  four  fmdl  beams, 
croffmg  each  other  at  right  angles,  tapering  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  forming  eight  little  arms.  This  wheel 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  horfe  walk,  contiguous^  to 
the  vertical  axis.  Into  the  top  of  which  the  horfe-bt-Tni 
is  fixed  ;  but  near  the  bottom  it  Is  embraced  by  four 
little  beams,  forii  ing  ei^ht  arms  fimilar  to  thofe  above 
defcribed,  on  the  axis  of  the  water  wheel.  As  the 
mule  which  they  ufe  gnes  round,  thefe  horizontal- 
arms,  fupply Ing  the  place  of  cogs,  take  hold,  each  In 
fucceffion,  of  thofe  aims  which  are  fixed  on  the  axis 
of  the  water  wheel,  and  keep  it  In  rotation. 

This  machine,  than  which  nothing  can  be  cheaper^ 
throws  up  a  great  quantity  of  water;  yet  undoubtedly 
it  has  two  defects  :  the  '.rft  is,  that  part  of  the  water 
runs  out  of  the  buckets  and  falls  back  into  the  welf 
after  it  has  been  ralfed  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  refer- 
voir:  the  fecond  is,  that  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
the  water  to  be  difcharged  is  ralfed  higher  than  the' 
refervoir,  and  falls  into  it  only  at  the  moment  when- 
the  bucket  is  at  the  bigheft  point  of  the  circle,  and 
ready  to  defcen  1. 

Both  thefe  defefts  might  be  remedied  with  eafe,. 
by  leaving  thefe  fquare  buckets  open  at  one  end,  ma- 
king them  fwing  on  a  pivot  fixed  a  little  above  their 
centre  of  gravity,  and  placing  the  trough  of  the  re- 
fervoir in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  ftop  their  progrefs  whiltl 
perpendicular  ;  make  them  turn  upon  their  piA^ot,  and 
fo  difcharge  their  contents. 

From  the  refervoir  the  water  Is  conveyed  by  chan- 
nels to  every  part  of  the  garden  ;  thefe  have  divlfions 
and  fubdivifions  or  beds>  fome  large,  others  very  fmall,, 
fcparated  from  each  other  by  little  channels,  Into 
which  a  boy  with  his  fhovel  or  his  hoe  direils  the 
water,  firft  into  the  moft  ditlant  trendies,  and  fuccef' 
fivcly  to  all  the  reft,  till  all  the  beds  and  trenches  have 
been  either  covered  ox  filled  with  water. 

Mr  Townfcnd,  from  whom  we  have  taken  the  above 
account,  thinks,  that  on  account  of  the  extreme  fim- 
plicity  of  this  machine,  it  is  an  invention  of  the  moft 
remote  antiquity.  By  means  of  It  the  inhabitants  eveiy 
morning  draw  as  much  water  from  the  well  as  will 
ferve  through  the  d.-y,  an  J  in  the  evening  diftribute 
it  to  every  quarter  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
crops.  The  refervoirs  into  which  they  raife  the  wa- 
ter are  about  20,  30,  or  even  40  feet  fquare,  and 
three  feet  high  above  the  fi;rf?,ce  of  the  grwund,  with 
a  (lone  cope  on  the  wall,  decliuing  to  the  water  for 
the  women  to  wafti  and  beat  their  cloths  upon. 

Ourlimils  preclude  us  from  foliowmg  M  Townfend: 
farther  in  the  defcription  of  a  particular  noria  tied  at 
Barcelona;  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  original  chain. 

pump,. 
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Nericum  pump^  or  at  leafl;  its  parent.    He  compares  it  with  fi- 
jjH^.^    milar  inftruments,  and  fhows  its  advantages  and  difad- 
.  vantages. 

NORICUM  (Ptolemy,  Tacitus);  a  Roman  pro- 
vince,  fituated  between  the  Danube  on  the  north,  and 
thus  feparated  from  ancient  Germany  ;  the  Alpes  No- 
ricK  on  the  fouth  ;  the  river  ililnvis  on  the  weft,  which 
feparates  it  from  Vindeh'cia  ;  and  Mons  Cetius  on  the 
eaft,  which  divides  it  from  Pannonia.  Now  contain- 
ing a  great  part  of  Auftria,  all  Saltzburg,  Stiria,  and 
Carinthia.  It  was  anciently  a  kingdom  under  its  own 
kings  (Caefar,  Velleius,  Suetonius).  Norici the  people, 
fubdued  by  Tiberius  under  Auguilus,  as  allies  of  the 
Pannonii  (Dio,  Velleius).  Tacitus  reckons  Noricunv 
among  thofe  provinces  which  were  governed  by  pro- 
curators, officers  fent  by  the  emperors  to  receive  and 
difpofe  of  the  public  revenue  according  to  order.  It 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  but  at  what  time  un- 
certain; fuppofed  as  low  dowH  as  Dioclefian  and  Con- 
ftantine,  viz.  the  Noricum  Ripenfe^  running  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the  Norirum  Mediter- 
rmeuiH,  extending  towards  the  Alps.  How  far  each 
of  thtfe  extended  in  breadth  does  net  appear:  all  the 
account  we  have  of  the  matter  being  from  Sextiis  Ru- 
fu3,  and  the  Notltla  Imperii  Occidentalis.  Anciently  a 
country  famous  for  its  iron  and  fteel  (Horace)  ;  as  is 
Stiria  at  this  day,  a  part  of  Noricum.  A  climate  cold 
and  more  fparingly  fruitful  (Selinus). 

NOR  IN,  a  river  which  riies  in  a  corner  of  the  Ve- 
netian confines,  that  runs  between  the  rugged  marble 
hills,  and  is  left  entirely  to  itfelf  from  its  verj^fource  ; 
htnce  a  vaft  tradl  of  land  is  overflowed  by  it,  and  en- 
■  cumbered  with  leeds,  willows,  and  wild  ciders.  A 
fmall  fpace  of  ground  only  remains  dry  bet  ^'een  the 
roots  of  the  hills  and  the  marfh  at  a  place  called  Prud, 
and  that  is  all  covered  with  pieces  of  ancient  hewn 
ftonesj  fragments  of  infcriptions,  columns,  and  capitals, 
and  bafs-reliefs  of  the  beft  age,  woin  and  deformed  by 
time,  and  the  barbarifm  of  the  northern  people,  wha 
begun  on  that  fide  to  deftroy  Narona.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  go  often  to  cut  reeds  in  the  marfh,  affert, 
thr.t  the  veftiges  of  that  large  city  may  ftill  be  feen 
under  water.  It  appears  to  have  been  extended  over 
the  plain  a  great  way,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  three 
miles  in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  ancient 
road  is  now  under  water;  and  it  is  neceffary  to  afccnd 
a  very  fteep  road,  in  order  topafs  the  point  of  a  crag- 
gy hill,  on  which  probably  before  the  P^oman  times 
thofe  fortifications  were  arefted  that  coft  Vetinius  fo 
much  labour. 

NORIS  (Henry),  cardinal^  who  was  a  great  orna- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  monks  of  St  Auguftine,  was 
defcended  from  the  prefident  Jafon,  or  James  de  No- 
ris,  and  born  at  Verona  1631.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father  Alexander  Noris,  originally  of 
Ireland,  and  well  known  by  his  Hiftory  of  Germany. 
He  difcovered  from  his  infancy  an  excellent  under- 
ftanding,  great  vivacity,  and  a  quick  apprehenfion. 
His  father  inftrufted  him  in  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, and  procured  an  able  profefTor  of  Verona,  called 
Majfoleiwy  to  be  his  preceptor.  At  he  was  admit- 
ted a  penfioner  in  the  Jefuits  college  at  Rimini,  where 
he  iludied  philofophy  ;  after  which  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  St  Auguftine  :  and  taking  the  habit  in 
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the  convent  of  the  Auguftine  monks  of  Rimini,  he  Norl*. 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  among  that  fraternity  in  a  ftiort 
time  by  his  erudition  ;  infomuch,  that  as  foon  as  he 
was  out  of  his  noviciate  or  time  of  probation,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  order  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  the 
moi'e  folid  branciies  of  learning.  He  did  not  difap- 
point  his  fuperior's  expeftations.  He  gave  himfelf  up 
entirely  to  his  ftudy,  and  fpent  whole  days,  and  even 
nights,  in  the  library  of  the  Angeliques  of  St  Auguf- 
tine. His  conftant  couife  was  to  ftick  to  his  books 
14  hours  a  day  ;  and  this  courfe  he  continued  till  he 
became  a  cardinal.  By  this  means  he  became  quali- 
fied to  inftruft  others  ;  and  on  this  errand  he  was  fent 
firil  to  Pezaro,  and  thence  to  Peroufa,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  doft^r  of  divinity  ;  after  which  ptqceed- 
ing  to  Padua,  he  applied  himfelf  to  finifti  his  Hiftory 
of  Pelagianifm.  He  had  begun  it  at  Rome  at  the  age 
of  26  ;  and  having  completed  his  defign,  the  book 
was  printed  at  Florence  and  publifhed  in  1673.  The 
great  duke  of  Tufcany  invited  hira  the  following  year 
to  that  city,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  proftfl"or  of 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  which 
his  highnefs  had  founded  with  that  view. 

In  his  hiftory  he  fet  forth  and  defended  the  condem- 
nation pronounced,  in  the  eighth  general  council, 
againft  Origen  and  Mopfuefta,  the  firft  authors  of  the 
Pelagian  errors:  he  alfo  added  An  Account  of  the 
Schifm  of  Aquileia,  and  a  Vinnication  of  the  Books 
written  by  St  Augudine  againft  the  Pelagians  and 
Semi-Pelagians.    The  work  had  procured  him  a  great 
reputation,  but  met  with  feveral  antagonifts,  to  whom 
he  publiftied  proper  anfwers :  the  difpute  grew  warm, 
and  was  carried  before  the  fovereign  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition.     There  the  hiftory  was  examined  with 
the  utmoft  rigour,  and  the  author  difmifled  without 
the  leaft  cenfure.    It  was  reprinted  twice  afterwards, 
and  Mr  Noris  honoured  by  Pope  Clement  X.  with 
the  title  of  Quahficator  of  the  Holy  Office,  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  the  charge  was  renewed  againft  the  Pe- 
lagian Hiftory,  and  it  was  dilated  afrefh  before  the 
inquifition  in  1676  ;  but  it  came  out  again  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  as  at  firft.    Mr  Noris  was  now  fuflered 
to  remain  in  peace  for  fixteen  years,  and  taught  eccle- 
fiaftical hiftoiy  at  Pifa,  without  any  moleftation,  till 
he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Innocent  XII.  who  made 
him  under-librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1692.  This 
poft  was  the  way  to  a  cardinal's  hat ;  his  accufers  there- 
fore took  frefli  fire,  and  publifhed  feveral  new  pieces 
againft  him.    Hence  the  Pope  appointed  fome  learned 
divines,  who  had  the  character  of  having  taken  neither 
fide,  to  re  examine  Father  Noris's  books,  and  make 
their  report  of  them.    Their,  teftimony  was  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  author,  that  his  hohnefs  made  him 
counfellor  of  the  inquifition.     Yet  neither  did  this 
hinder  one  of  his  adverfaries,  the  moft  formidable  on 
account  of  his  erudition,  to  rife  up  againft  him,  and 
attack  hira  warmly,  under  the  affumed  title  of  a  Scru- 
pulous DoSlor  of  the  SorLonne.    Noris  tried  to  remove 
thefe  fcruples  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  1695,  un- 
der the  title  of  An  Hiftorical  DilFcrtation  concerning 
one  of  the  Trinity  that  fuffered  in  the  Flefti ;  wherein, 
having  juftified  the  monks  of  Scythia,  who  made  ufe 
of  that  expreftion,  he  vindicated  himfelf  alfo  from  the 
imputation  of  having  attainted  the  Pope's  infallibility, 
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of  having  abufed  Vmcentius  Lirinenfis,  and  other  bi- 
fhops  of  Gaul,  as  favourers  of  Semi-pelagianifm,  and 
of  having  himfelf  gone  into  the  errors  of  the  biftop  of 
Ypres. 

His  anfwers  to  all  thefe  accufations  were  fo  much 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  Pope,  that  at  length  his  ho- 
Ihiefs  honoured  him  with  the  purple  in  1695.  After 
this,  he  was  in  all  the  congregations,  and  employed  in 
the  moft  important  affairs  ;  fo  that  he  had  little  time  to 
fpend  in  his  ftudy,  a  thing  of  which  he  frequently- 
complained  to  his  friends.  Upon  the  death  of  cardi- 
nal Cafanati,  he  was  made  chief  library-keeper  of  the 
Vatican  in  1700;  and  two  years  afterwards  nomina- 
ted, among  others,  to  reform  the  calendar :  but  he 
died  at  Rome  in  1 704  of  a  dropfy.  He  was  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  in  the  laft  century:  his  writings 
abound  with  erudition,  and  are  very  elegantly  finifhed. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  ;  whence  he  aflTumed 
the  nrme  of  Eucrates  Agoretico.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, and  were  publifhed  at  Verona,  in  1729  and 
1730,  in  five  volumes  folio. 

NORKOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eaft  Gothland,  in  eaft  longitude  1 50  ^q',  la- 
titude 5  8°  20'.  Its  name  fignifies  "  the  northern  mar- 
ket" in  the  Swedifh  language.  It  ftands  on  the  banks 
of  a  large  river  called  Motalay  which  coming  from  the 
lake  Vetter,  falls  a  little  lower  into  a  gulf  called  Bra- 
tviken.  It  is  the  largeft  and  moll  populous  town  in 
Sweden,  next  to  Stockholm,  conveniently  fituated 
near  the  ffea  on  a  navigable  river,  \vhich  brings  large 
vefTels  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town.  There  are  fome 
handfome  ftreets,  and  the  houfts  in  general  are  neatly 
built.  Some  of  the  churches  are  worth  feeing ;  but 
the  greateft  curiofity  are  the  famous  copper  mines, 
where  there  is  a  vaft  number  of  people  conftantly  at 
work.  In  this  article  the  town  carries  on  a  very  good 
trade;  as  alfo  in  feveral  other  manufaftures,  as  lea- 
ther, fteel,  and  guns,  which  they  make  the  beft  in 
Sweden. 

It  covers  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  being  ten  miles 
in  circumference  ;  but  the  houfes  are  fmall  and  fcat- 
tered,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  10,000.  The 
river  Motala  flows  through  the  town,  forms  a  feries  of 
catara£ls,  and  is  divided  into  four  principal  ftreams, 
which  encircle  feveral  rocky  iflands, covered  with  houfes 
and  manufaAories.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  it  is 
navigable  for  fmall  veflels.  Several  manufaAories  are 
cftabHfhed  in  the  town  ;  55  fabrics  of  cloth,  which 
employ  1500  men;  3  fugar-houfes ;  i  of  fnuff ;  50 
mills  for  grinding  corn,  which  is  exported  in  large 
quantities;  and  a  brafs  foundery.  A  falmon-fifhery 
gives  employment  and  riches  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

NORMANDY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Englifh  channel ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Picardy  and  the  ide  of  France  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Perche  and  Maine,  and  one  part  of  Bretafrne ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  ocean.  It  is  about  1  55  miles  in 
length,  85  in  breadth,  and  600  in  circumference. 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile,  and  brings  in  the  largeft 
revenue  of  the  kingdom.  It  abounds  in  all  things 
except  wine,  but  they  fupply  that  defedl  by  cyder  and 
perry.  There  are  va!l  meadows,  fat  paftures,  and 
the  fea  yields  plenty  of  fifh.  It  contains  iron,  copper, 
«nd  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  harbours.   It  carries 
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on  a  great  trade,  is  very  populous,  and  comprehends  Normans 
a  vaft  number  of  towns  and  villages.  It  is  divided  ' . 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  Upper  borders  upon  j, 
Picardy,  and  the  Lower  upon  Bretagne.  It  contains 
feven  diocefes  or  bifhoprics,  Rouen,  Bayeux,  Avran- 
ches,  Evreux,  Sees,  Lifieux,  and  Coutances,  in  which 
they  compute  4189  parlihes,  and  80  abbeys.  The  in- 
habitants are  ingenious,  and  capable  of  underftanding 
any  arts  and  fciences,  but  they  are  chiefly  fond  of  law. 
The  Normans,  a  people  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
having  entered  France  under  RoUo,  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple ceded  this  country  to  them  in  912,  which  from 
that  time  was  called  Normandy.,  and  contains  about 
8200  fquare  miles.  Its  chief  city  is  Rouen.  Rollo 
was  the  firft  duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown 
of  France,  and  feveral  of  his  fucceflbrs  after  him,  till 
William,  the  fcventh  duke,  conquered  England  in 
1066  :  from  which  time  it  became  a  preivince  of  Eng- 
land, till  it  was  loft  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  re- 
united to  the  crown  of  France ;  bnt  the  Engllfli  ftill 
keep  the  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  Normandy. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Eure,  the 
Aure,  the  Iton,  the  Dive,  the  Andelle,  the  Rille, 
the  Touque,  the  Dromee,  and  the  Orne  :  among  the 
feaports,  the  principal  are  thofe  of  Dieppe,  Havre, 
Honfleur,  Cherburg,  and  Granville,  Rouen  is  the 
principal  city, 

NORMANS,  a  fierce  warlike  people  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia.  They  at 
difi^erent  times  over-ran  and  ravaged  moft  countries  in 
Europe  :  to  the  refpeftlve  hiftories  of  thofe  countries 
we  therefore  refer  for  a  fuller  account  of  them,  as  it 
is  impofiible  to  enlarge  upon  particulars  in  this  place 
without  repeating  what  has  been  already  faid,  or  may 
be  faid,  in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

Norman  Chara8ers,  a  fpecies  of  writing  introduced 
into  England  by  William  I.  From  fome  old  manu- 
fcrlpts  the  Norman  writing  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  of  letters  nearly  Lombardic.  In  regal  grants, 
charters,  public  inftruments,  and  law  proceedings,  this 
charafter  was  ufed  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Edward  III.  Sec 
Writing. 

NORRIS,  orNoRis.    See  Noris. 

NORRIS  (John),  a  learned  Englifli  divine  and  Pla- 
tonic philofopher,' was  born  in  1657  at  Collingborne- 
Kingfton,  in  Wiltfliire,  of  which  place  his  father  Mr 
John  Norris  was  then  minlfter.  He  bred  his  fon  firft 
at  WInchcfter  fchool,  and  afterwards  fent  him  to  Ex- 
eter college  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  In 
1676  ;  but  was  ele<Sled  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1680, 
foon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
From  his  firft  application  to  philofophy,  Plato  became 
his  favourite  author  ;  by  degrees  he  grew  deeply  ena- 
moured with  the  beauties  of  that  divine  writer,  as  he 
thought'him ;  and  took  an  early  occafion  to  communi- 
cate his  ideal  happlnefs  to  the  public,  by  printing  an 
Englifli  tranflation  of  a  rhapfody,  under  the  title  of 
The  Pifture  of  Love  unveiled,  in  1682,  He  com- 
menced maftcr  of  arts  in  1684,  and  the  fame  year 
opened  a  correfpondence  with  that  learned  rayftic  di- 
vine Dr  Henry  More  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge, 
He  had  alfo  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  lady 
Mafliam,  Dr  Cudworth's  daughter,  and  the  ingenious 
Mrs  Aftell.  He  refided  at  his  college,  and  had  beea 
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Norris,  In  holy  crders  five  years,  when  he  wa«  prcfented  to 
reftory  of  Newton  St  Loe,  in  Somcrfetfliire,  1689; 
upon  -which  occafion  he  marned  and  rcfigned  his  fel- 
lowfhip.  In  169?,  his  diftinguj/hed  merit  procured 
him  the  redory  of  Bemerton,  near  Sarum.  This  H- 
xing,  upwards  of  200 1.  a-year,  came  very  feafonably 
to  his  growing  family  ;  and  was  the  more  acceptable, 
for  the  eafinefs  of  the  parochial  duty,  which  gave  him 
leifure  to  make  an  a<Mition  to  his  revenues  by  the  fruits 
of  his  genius  ;  the  adivity  of  which  produced  a  large 
harveft,  that  continued  iocreafing  liU  1710.  Bui  this 
activity  feems  to  have  become  fatal  to  him  ;  for  to- 
■vfards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  grew  very  infirm, 
and  died  in  17  t  r,  in  his  55th  year,  at  Bemerton.  He 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  that  churciii,  where  there 
is  a  handfouie  marble  monument  ereAed  to  his  memo- 
ry, with  tliisinfciiption  :  '«  H.  S.  E.  Johannes  Norris, 
parochiae  huju-  reftor,  uhi  annos  viginti  bene  latuit 
i-urce  paftorali  et  Uteris  vacans,  qi]o  in  receffu  llbi 
pofuit  late  per  orbem  fparfa  ingenii  paris  ac  pietatis 
nionumenta.  Obiit  an.  Dom.  i  7  1  i ,  astatii;  54."  As 
to  his  charafler,  he  had  a  tinfture  of  enthufiafm  in  his 
compofition,  which  led  him  to  imbibe  the  principles 
of  the  idealifts  in  philofophy,  and  the  rnyftics  in  theo- 
logy ;  and  the  whole  turn  of  his  poetry  fhows,  that  this 
enthufiafm  alone  made  him  a  poet.  As  an  ideahft,  he 
oppofed  Locke,  end  adorned  Malebranche's  opinion, 
of  feeing  all  things  in  God,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  flyle  and  perfpicuity  of  cy.preffion.  In  fliort,  his 
errors,  which  are  harmlefs  enough  of  themfelves,  ought 
to  be  ealily  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  his  writings,  efpecially  upon  fubjeds  of 
praftical  divinity,  which  are  univerfaUy  efteemed. 

NORTH,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
woild  ;  being  that  point  of  the  horizon  which  is  di- 
re£lly  oppofite  to  the  fun  in  meridian.  The  north 
wind  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  de- 
cree of  cold.  It  fometimes  blows  with  almoft  irrefift- 
jble  fury.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  the  claflic  authors 
under  the  name  of  Boreasy  which  is  of  Greek  original. 
See  Boreas. 

North  Pole.    See  Pole. 

North  (Dudley,  lord),  the  third  baron  of  that 
accomphfhed  family,  was  one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen 
in  the  court  of  king  James ;  but  in  fupporting  that 
eharafter,  difiipated  and  gamed  away  the  greateft  part 
of  his  fortune.  In  1645,  he  appears  to  have  a^^ed 
with  the  parliament ;  and  was  nominated  by  them  to 
he  adminiftrator  of  the  admiralty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  great  earls  of  Northumberland,  Effex,  Warwick, 
and  otheis  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85,  the  latter 
part  of  which  he  paffed  in  retirement ;  and  wrote  a 
fmall  folio  of  mifcellanles,  in  profe  and  verfe,  under 
this  title,  A  Foreft  promifcuous  of  fcveral  Seafons 
productions,  in  four  parts,  1659. 

North  (Dudley,  lord),  fon  of  the  former,  was 
made  knight  of  the  bath  in  161 6,  at  the  creation  of 
Charles  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  fat  in  many  parliaments, 
till  excluded  by  the  prevailing  party  in  that  which 
condemned  the  king.  From  that  period  lord  North 
lived  privately  in  the  country,  and  towards  the  ead 
of  his  life  entertained  bimfelf  with  books,  and,  as 
his  numerotis  iffue  required,  with  economy  ;  on  which 
he  wrote  a  little  traft,  called  Obfervations  and  advices 
foconcmical,  1 2010.  Hi«  othet  woiks  are,  Pafiagcs  re- 
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lating  to  the  long  parliament ;  The  hlllory  of  the  Nor 
life  of  Lord  Edward  North,  the  firll  Baton  of  the 
family,  addrefiej  to  his  eldeft  fon  ;  and  a  volume  of 
Effays. 

North  (Francis  lord  Guildford,  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  feal  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  H.) 
was  a  third  fon  of  the  fecond  Dudley  lord  North, 
baron  of  Kertling  ;  and  ftudicd  at  St  John's  college 
in  Carabrid,j;e,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  acquired  French,  Italian,  Spaniili,  and 
Dutch  ;  and  became  not  only  a  good  lawyer,  but  was- 
well  verfcd  in  hiiloty,  mathematics,  philofophy,  and 
mafic.  He  was  afterwards  made  tlie  king's  folicitoi- 
general,  and  was  chofcn  to  reprefent  the  boroug!)  of 
Lynn  in  parliament.  He  fucceeded  Sir  Heixagc 
Finch  in  the  pofl  of  attorney-general  ;  and  lord  chief- 
juftice  Vaughan,  in  the  place  of  lord  chief-juftice  of 
the  common  pleas.  He  was  afterwards  made  kecj^er 
of  the  great  feal;  and  in  1683  was  creatud  a  haiOi». 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Guildford.  He  died  at  his  houfe 
at  Wroxton  in  1685.  He  wrote  a  phllofophical  eflay 
on  mulic  ;  a  paper  on  the  gravitation  ot  fluids,  coa- 
fidered  in  the  bladders  of  fidies,  pri;itcd  In  Lowthorp's 
abridgement  of  the  Philofopiiical  Traufa<ftions ;  and 
fome  other  pieces. 

North  {  Right  Hon.  Frederick),  earl  of  Guild- 
ford, lord  North,  lord  w.irden  and  admiral  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  governor  of  Dover  caltie,  lord  lieute- 
nant and  cuilos  roculonun  of  Somerfet/hire,  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  recorder  of  Glouccfter 
and  Taunton,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity-houfe^ 
prefident  of  the  Foundling  hofpltal  and  of  the  Afylum, 
a  governor  of  the  Turkey  Company  and  of  the  Char- 
ter houfe,  K.  G.  and  LL- D.  was  born  April  13. 
1732;  and  married.  May  20.  1756,  MIfs  Ann  Spcke,. 
an  heirefs  of  the  ancient  family  of  DiUIngton  in  So- 
raerfetfhire,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  fons  and  three 
daughters:  the  eldefl  fon  George- Augaftus,  bom 
Sept.  u.  1757,  and  married,  Sept.  3c.  1785,  to  Mi.f&. 
Hobart,  fuccceda  to  the  earldom  and  ellates.  The- 
late  earl  fucceeded  his  father  Auguft  4.  1790^  His 
lordfhip  fuGcceded  the  celebrated  Mr  Charles  Townf- 
end  as  manager  of  the  houfe  of  commons  and  chan^ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  in  1770,  on  the  refig- 
nation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  was  made  iirft  lord  of 
the  treafury  ;  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the 
clofe  ef  the  American  war,  or  rather  until  the  form^i- 
lion  of  the  Rockingham  miniftty,  which  began  the 
bufincfft  of  peace  with  the  colonies.  He  was  a  man 
of  llrong  mental  faculties  ;  and  as  an  orator,  at  once 
commanded  attention  and  enforced  conviflion  :  but 
taking  the  helm  at  a  time  when  the  king's  party  were 
unpopular,  and  when  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  late 
earl  of  Bute  was  the  great  machine  by  which  the  ca- 
binet was  moved,  fo  he  continued  in  that  ftate  of  ua, 
popularity  until  he  refigned  the  feab.  During  the 
whole  ©f  his  premierfhip  (and  to  condu6t  the  hdm  at 
that  time  required  uncommonly  greart  abilities)  he  ilu- 
dioufly  avoided  impofing  any  taxes  that  (hould  mate^ 
rially  affe.  t  the  \owtx  clafs  of  people.  The  luxuries^, 
and  not  the  necelfaries,  of  life  were  repeated  objedls 
of  his  budget.  As  a  financier,  he  ftood  high,  evea 
in  the  opinion  of  oppofitlon  ;  and  they  were  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  great  talents  in  the  kingdom ;  but, 
fatally  wedded  to  the  deftradtive  plan  of  fubduing  the 
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rth  republican  fph  it  of  the  Americans,  his  adminillration 
^^^will  not  only  ftand  marked  in  the  page  of  hiftory  with 
an  immenfe  wafteof  public  treafure,  but  it  will  appear 
befprinkled  with  the  kindred  blood  of  thoufands  of 
Britifh  fubjefts.  To  the  very  laft  moment  he  fpoke  in 
the  fenate,  however,  he  defended  that  war;  and  faid, 
he  was  then,  as  he  was  formerly,  prepared  to  meet  the 
minuteft  inveftigation  as  to  his  condud  fn  that  bufi- 
nefs  ;  which  nothing  but  the  unforefeen  intervention 
of  France  could  have  prevented  from  being  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  His  lordfliip  was  one  of  the  iirmeil  and 
moft  ftrenuous  fupportcrsof  the  conilitution  in  church 
and  ftp.te.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Auguft  i  792.  His 
rccolledtton  he  retained  to  his  laft  moments  :  his  fa- 
mily, except  lord  North,  who  came  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  were  alTembL-l  round  his  bed,  and  he 
took  leave  of  them  individually.  Their  grief  did  not 
fuffer  them  to  leave  the  room  for  fome  time  after  the 
event ;  and  Lady  Caroline  Douglas  was  at  laft  forced 
from  it.  Even  Dr  Warren,  who  muft  be  lirengthened 
as  far  as  habit  can  operate  againft  nature  to  endure 
fuch  fcenes,  ran  from  this,  convulfcd  with  forrow.  If 
any  extent  of  fympathy  can  Icffen  alBiaion,  this  fa- 
mily may  find  fuch  relief ;  for  perhaps  no  man  was  ever 
more  generally  beloved  by  all  who  had  accefs  to  him 
than  the  earl  of  Guildford. 

We  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  eftimatlon  the  cele- 
brated univerfity  of  Oxford  entertained  of  their  chan- 
cellor while  living,  by  the  very  great  honour  they 
paid  to  his- remains.  About  live  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th,  the  great  bell  at  St  Mary's  church 
Et  Oxford  rang  out,  wiiich  was  a  lignal  that  the  fune- 
ral proceffion  had  arrived  in  the  environs  of  tliat  city. 
The  officers  of  the  univerfity,  and  the  whole  body  of 
refiJcnt  ftudents,  were  previoufly  alTembled  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  in  order  to  pay  fome  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  deceafed  chancellor.  They  joined 
the  proceffion  at  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  paraded  on 
foot  before  the  hearfe  up  the  high-ftreet  to  Carfax  ; 
from  thence  down  the  corn  market  to  St  Giles's  church 
at  the  town's  end,  in  a  moft  folcmn  manner.  Here 
they  halted,  and  opening  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
hearfe  and  other  carriages  paffed  through,  the  whole 
cniverfity  being  uncovered.  The  henrfe  and  attend- 
ants then  proceeded  to  Banbury,  where  his  Lord- 
(hip's  remains  were  depolited  in  the  family  vault. 

NoRTH-Cape,  the  moft  northerly  promontory  in 
Europe,  on  the  coaft  of  Norway.  £.  Lon-^-.  21:  ^. 
N.  Lat.  78.  o. 

NoRTH-Ferryy  a  fmall  village,  on  the  north  fide  of 
tke  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  Queen's- Ferry  paffage. 
There  was  here  formerly  a  chapel,  ferved  by  the  monks 
of  Dunfermline,  and  endowed  by  Robert  I.  Near  it 
are  large  granite  quarries,  which  partly  fupply  London 
■with  paving  ftones,  and  employ  many  veffcls  for  the 
conveyance.  "  The  granite  (Mr  Pennant  fays)  lies 
in  perpendicular  ftrata,  and  above  is  a  reddidi  earth, 
filled  with  micaceous  friable  nodules." 

NoRTH-Fore/andy  a  cape  er  promontory  of  Kent, 
in  the  ifle  of  Thanct,  four  miles  eaft  of  Margate.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  South-Foreland  are  the  Downs, 
through  which  all  fliips  pafs  that  arc  bound  to  or  from 
the  weft.    E.Long  i.  25.  N  Lat.  25. 

NoRTH-lVeJi  Pajage^  a  paffage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  Hudfon's  Bay  or  Davis's  Straits,  and  which 
hath  been  frequently  attempted  without  fuccefs ;  not- 
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withftanding  which,  many  people  are  ftill  of  opinion  Nortfi- 
that  it  is  pradicable.  PalTage 
The  idea  of  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  ^— "V— 
north  pole,  or  through  fome  opening  near  to  it,  was 
fuggeftcd  as  early  as  the  year  1527.  The  perfonwho 
had  the  honour  to  conceive  this  idea  was  Robert 
Thorne,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  who  addreffed  two  pa- 
pers on  the  fubjeft,  the  one  to  king  Flenry  VIII.  the 
other  to  Dr  Ley,  ambaffador  from  that  monarch  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  To  remove  any  objeftion  to 
the  undertaking,  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
fuppofed  danger,  he  infifts,  in  his  addrcfs  to  the  king, 
upon  the  great  advantages  of  conftant  day-light  in  the 
polar  feas,  and  the  probabihty  of  the  climate  being 
in  thofe  regions  temperate  during  the  fummer  months. 
In  the  paper  addreffed  to  Dr  Ley,  he  obfcrves  that 
cofmographers  may  as  probably  he  miftaken  in  the 
opinion  which  they  entertain  of  the  polar  regions  be- 
ing impaffible  from  extreme  cold,  as  it  has  been  found 
they  were  in  fuppofing  the  countries  under  the  line 
to  be  uninhabitable  from  exceffive  heat. 

The  poffibility  of  the  paffage  was,  in  confequence 
of  ihefe  addrefles,  very  generally  fuppofed  ;  and  in 
1557,  Sir  Martin  Forbifhcr  failed  tb  62"^  north  lati- 
titude,  where  he  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  have 
fince  bore  his  name.  In  I577,  Barncj  in  a  book  intit- 
led  the  Regiment  of  the  Sea,  mentions  a  north-weft  paf^ 
fage  as  one  of  the  five  ways  to  Cathay;  and  dwells  on 
the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  which,  from  the  conftant 
prefence  of  the  fun  during  fummer,  he  imagines  muft 
be  found  near  the  pole.  In  1578,  George  Beft,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  with  Sir  Martin  Forbifher 
in  his  voyages  of  difcovery,  wrote  a  very  ingenious 
difcourfe  to  prove  all  parts  of  the  world  habitable.  It 
does  not,  hovvever,  appear  that  any  voyage  was  un- 
dertaken, for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  attempting  to  fail 
to  India  in  a  north-weft  direition,  till  the  year  1607, 
when  Henry  Hudfon  was  fent,  at  the  expence  of  fome 
merchants  in  London^  to  difcover  a  paffage  by  the 
north  pole  to  Japan  and  China.  He  failed  from 
Gravefend  on  the  ift  of  May,  and  on  the  21ft  of  June 
fell  in  w^th  the  land  to  the  weftward,  in  latitude  73°, 
which  he  named  Hold-'with-hope.  On  the  27th  he  dif- 
covered Spitfbergen,  and  m€t  with  much  ice.  The 
higheft  latitude  in  which  he  made  an  obfervation  was 
So**  27'.    See  Hudson. 

In  March  1609^  Jones  Poole  was  fent  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Smith,  and  the  reft  of  the  Mufcovy  company,  to 
make  further  difcoveries  towards  the  north  pole.  Af- 
ter great  feverity  of  weather,  and  much  difficulty  from 
ice,  he  made  the  fouthpartof  Spitfbergen  on  the  i6th 
of  May  ;  and  failing  along  and  founding  the  coaft,  he 
made  many  accurate  difcoveries ;  but  was  not  in  that 
voyage  able  to  proceed  beyond  79*^  50'.  He  was 
again  employed  (161 1),  in  a  fmall  veffel  called  the 
Ellfaheth,  to  attempt  the  north-weft  pafl'age  ;  but  af- 
ter fiirmounting  nuinberlefs  diflicnities,  and  penetra- 
ting to  8o<^  of  latitude,  he  loft  his  ftiip  at  Spicfber- 
geft.  Two  Voyages,  equally  unfuccclsful,  were  made 
in  1614  and  161 5,  by  BaffiFi  and  Fotherbv;  th«t  latter 
of  whom  concludes  the  account  of  his  difcoveries  and 
dangers,  with  exhorting  the  company  which  employed 
him  not  to  adventure  more  than  150  or  200  pounds 
at  moft  on  yearly  voyages  to  thefe  feas. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking but  by  private  adventurers,  fitted  out  for 
O  2  the 
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NortTi-weft  tKe  double  purpofe  of  difcovery  and  prefcnt  advantage ; 

and  the  polar  regions  were  fiiffered  to  remain  unex- 
plored in  that  diredion,  from  the  year  1615  till  17731 
when  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  confequence  of  an  ap- 
plication which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Royc  I 
Society,  laid  before  his  majefty  a  propofal  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  try  how  far  navigation  is  practicable  to- 
wards the  north  pole.  Upon  receiving  this  propofal, 
his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  direft  that  th^  voyage  lliould 
be  immediately  undertaken,  with  every  alTiftance  that 
could  contribute  to  its  fuccefs.  Accordingly,  the  Race- 
horfe  and  Carcafs  bombs  were  fitted  out  for  the  pur- 
pofe, and  the  command  of  the  expedition  given  to 
Captain  Phipps,  now  Lord  Mulgrave.  His  Lord- 
fhip's  inftruilions  were  to  proceed  up  to  the  pole,  or 
%s  far  towards  it  as  poflible,  and  as  nearly  upon  a  me- 
ridian as  the  ice  or  other  obrtruftions  fiiould  admit  ; 
and  during  the  courfc  of  the  voyage,  to  make  fuch 
obfervations  of  every  kind  as  migbt  be  ufeful  to  navi- 
gation, or  tend  to  the  promotion  of  natural  know- 
ledge. A  very  accurate  account  of  this  voyage  was 
pubhfhed  by  his  Lordfhip  in  1774.  He  had,  by  ex- 
erting all  the  powers  of  a  flcilful  and  intrepid  feaman, 
forced  his  way,  on  the  ill  of  Auguft,  to  bo^  37'  ;  but 
could  proceed  no  farther,  as  he  was  there  oppofed  by 
one  continued  plain  of  fmooth  unbroken  ice,  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon. 

Many  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  difcover 
this  paflage,  by  failing  along  the  weftern  coall  of  Ame- 
rica ;  but  hitherto  none  of  them  has  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs.    So  early  as  1579,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
affui  ed  queen  Elifabeth  that  he  had  failed  fome  leagues 
up  the  Itrails  of  Anian  (feeANiAN),  and  difcovered 
New  Albion,  to  the  north  of  Calefornia;  but  the  flrait 
is  now  known  to  have  no  exillence  ;  and  Drake's  real 
difcoveries  were  not  improved.  In  1630,  king  Cha.  L 
fent  captain  Luke  Fox  in  one  of  his  pinnaces  to  at- 
tempt the  paflage  ;  but  of  his  proceedings  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  he  reached  port  Nelfon  in  Hudfon's 
bay,  where  he  found  fome  remains  of  former  naviga- 
tors.   Next  year  captain  James  was  fitted  out  by  the 
merchants  of  Briftol  for  the  fame  purpofe.  James 
was  one  of  the  ableft  navigators  that  ever  failed  from 
England  or  any  other  country  ;  and  his  voyages  to 
the  north  were  printed  in  1633.    After  all  the  expe- 
riments he  had  made,  he  concluded  that  there  was  no 
fuch  paffage  ;  or  if  there  be,  he  af&rmed  that  the  difco- 
very of  it  would  not  be  attended  with  chofe  advantages 
which  arc  commonly  expecled.    His'  reafons,  how- 
ever, for  thefe  opinions  have  been  anfwered,  and  ma- 
ny fubfequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  perform 
what  he  thought  impoflible.    The  arguments  for  a 
north-weft  paffage  were  fo  plaufible,  that,  in  1744,  an 
aft  of  parliament  was  pafTed  to  encourage  the  difcove- 
vyofit.  Among  many  others,  captain  Cook  attempted 
the  difcovei-y  in  vain,  and  thence  adopted  James's  opi- 
nion.   (See  Cook's  Dtfcoveriesy  0^103.)    This  cele- 
brated navigator,  after  having  proceeded  northwards 
to  the  weftern  extremity  of  America,  and  afcertained 
the  proximity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Afia  and 
America,  returned  to  the  Sandwich  illands,  firmly 
perfuaded  of  the  imprafticability  of  a  paffage  in  that 
hemifphere  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  by  an  eaftern  or  a  weftern  courfe'. 

Later  voyager?,  howevt»r,  have  preteaded  to  deleft 
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fome  errors  in  Cook's  difcoveries  ;  and  the  author  of  No  t) 
a  fmall  traft,  intitled  /In  authentic  Statement  of  all  the 
Faas  relative  to  Nootka- Sound,  goes  a  great  way  to  ^ 
make  the  difcovery  not  yet  hopelefs.  In  his  account 
of  the.expedition  under  the  direftion  of  Meflrs  Etches, 
he  fays,  that  '*  one  of  the  firft  difcoveries  made  by 
thefe  fliips  was,  that  what  was  by  the  immortal  Cook 
laid  down  as  a  continuation  of  the  north-weft  continent 
of  America,  and  lying  between  the  northern  latitirdes 
of  48  and  57,  is  on  the  contrary  an  extenfive  clufter 
of  unexplor-ed  iflands  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of 
friendly  Indians,  with  whom  a  regular  conneftion  was 
formed." 

Thefe  iflands  they  difcovered,  contrary  to  the  af- 
fertion  of  captain  Cook,  to  conceal  the  opening  of  a 
vaft  inlind  fta,  or  nrchipelago,  in  all  probability 
equal  to  the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic  feas,  and  div^id- 
ing  the  great  norlhern  continent  of  America.  The 
Princefs  Royal  penetrated  fome  hundred  leagues  among 
them,  in  a  nonh-eaft  courfe,  to  within  200  leagues  of 
Hudfon's  houfe,  but  had  not  then  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  extreme  termination  of  that  archipelago, 
their  com.mercial  concerns  obliging  them  to  return  to 
the  China  market  ;  but  the  commanders  had  th& 
ftrongeft  reafons  to  believe,  had  time  favoured  their 
furvey,  that  they  ftiould  have  been  able  to  difcover  the 
long-wifhtd  for  paffage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
South  Sea.  They  conceived,  that  fhould  neither  the 
inland  arm  of  the  fea  through  which  the  Princefs 
Royal  penetrated,  nor  a  large  ftrait  named  Sir  Charles 
Middlcton's,  about  thr-ee  degrees  to  the  fouthward,  be 
found  to  i-each  acrofs  the  continent,  yet  that  the  land 
barrier  muft  be  very  iirconfiderable  ;  and  that  at  the 
extremity  of  this  bay  a  prafticable  paffage,  either  by 
rivers  or  lakes,  will,  by  perfevcrance,  be  found  ter- 
minating towards  Hudfon's  bay. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  to  us  extreniely 
doubtful  whether  there  be  fuch  a  paflage  ;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  difcovered,  if  difcovered  at  all, 
by  the  progreflive  advances  of  mercantile  enterprife 
than  by  any  immediate  expedition  uirdertakcn  for  that 
purpofe. 

NoRTH-EaJl  Pajfage,  a  pafllige  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
along  the  northern  coafts  of  Aiia,  which,  hke  the 
former,  hath  frequently  been  attempted,  but  hitherto 
without  fuccefs.  The  firfl  attempt  was  made  in  1 553 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  commanded  three 
fliips.  He  departed  from  the  Thames  and  failed  to 
the  North  Cape,  where  one  of  his  fliips  left  him,  and 
returned  home.  The  other  two  fliips  being  feparated, 
Sir  Hugh  proceeded  farther  northward,  and  difcover- 
ed that  part  of  Greenland  which  the  Dutch  have 
fince  called  Spit%berg ;  but  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
obliging  him  to  return  to  the  fouthward,  he  was  for- 
ced, by  bad  weather,  into  the  river  Arzina,  in  Muf- 
covite  Lapland,  where,  not  being  able  to  come  out, 
he  was  found  the  next  fpring  frozen  to  death,  with  all 
his  fbip's  company  ;  having  the  notes  of  his  voyage 
and  his  laft  will  lying  before  him,  whereby  it  appear- 
ed that  he  lived  till  January.  But  Richard  Chancel- 
lor, in  the  third  fliip,  with  better  fuccefs,  in  the  mean- 
while  entered  Wardhuys,  where  he  waited  fome  time 
for  his  companions  to  no  purpofe  ;  uncertain  whether 
they  were  loft,  or  driven  farther  by  ftrefs  of  weather. 
He  held  a  council  on  what  he  fhould  do  j  whether  ta 
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•th-eaft  return,  or  purfue  his  voyage.  Whatever  dftnger  might 
be  in  the  laft,  every  one  agreed  to  it,  that  they  might 
not  feem  to  have  lefs  courage  than  their  captain. 
They  tlierefore  fet  fail,  and  in  a  few  days  found  them- 
felves  in  a  fea  where  they  could  no  longer  perceive  any 
night.  This  flilp,  wandering  about,  entered  foon  af- 
ter into  a  large  bay  or  gulf.  Here  they  call  anchor, 
in  fight  of  land  ;  and  while  they  v/ere  examining  the 
coaft,  they  difcovered  a  fifhing  boat.  Chancellor 
getting  into  his  floop,  went  towards  it  ;  but  the  fiiher- 
men  took  to  flight.  He  followed,and,  overtaking  them, 
fhowed  them  fiich  civilities  as  conciliated  their  aifec- 
tions  to  hjjn  ;  and  they  carried  him  to  the  place  where 
now  is  the  famous  port  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel. 
Thefe  people  immediately  fpread  through  all  the  coafts 
an  account  of  the  arrival  of  thofe  (h  angers;  and  people 
came  from  feveral  parts  to  fee  them,  and  alk  them 
qiielUons.  They,  in  their  turn,  examined  the  others, 
and  found  that  the  country  they  were  in  was  Ruffia, 
governed  by  the  mighty  Emperor  John  Bafilowitz. 
Chancellor  from  Archangel  travelled  on  Hedges  to 
the  Czar  at  Mofcow ;  from  whom,  overjoyed  at  the 
profpeCl:  of  opening  a  maritime  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope, he  obtained  privileges  for  the  Englifh  merchants, 
and  letters  to  King  Edward  VL  who  was  not,  how.- 
ever,  alive  to  receive  them. 

In  I  58^,  Mr  John  Davis  in  two  barks  difcovered 
Cape  Defolation,  which  is  fuppofcd  to  be  part  of 
Greenland  ;  and  two  years  after  advanced  as  far  as 
Lat.  72°,  where  he  difcovered  the  ftrait  which  ftill 
bears  his  name.  To  enumerate  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  difcover  a.north-eaft  paflage,  would 
fwell  the  article  to  very  little  purpofe.  The  Englifli, 
Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  all  attempted  it  without  fuc- 
cefs.  The  laft  voyage  from  England  for  this  pur- 
pofe was  made  in  1676,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  York.  That  unfortunate  prince,  who  was 
on  all  occafions  earneft  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce, and  the  Lord  Berkeley,  Sec.  fitted  out  a  {hip, 
commanded  by  Captain  Wood,  for  an  attempt  once 
more  to  find  a  north-eatt  paffage  to  India,  accom- 
panied  with  a  fliip  of  the  king's.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  this  attempt,  after  it  had  been  fo  long 
defpaired  of,  by  feveral  ne»v  reports  and  leafonings: 
fome  of  which  feem  not  to  have  been  very  well 
grounded — As, 

"  I.  On  the  coaftof  Corea,  near  Japan,  whales  had 
been  found  with  Englifh  and  Dutch  harpoons  flick- 
ing in  them.  This  is  no  infallible  proof  that  fliips 
could  get  thither  by  a  north-eaft  paffage,  although 
whales  might. 

"  2.  That,  20  years  before,  fome  Dutchmen  had 
failed  within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole,  and  found 
it  temperate  weather  there  :  and  that  therefore  Wil- 
liam Barents,  the  Dutch  navigator  who  wintered  at 
Nova  Zcmbla  in  the  year  1596,  fhould  have  failed 
further  to  the  north  before  turning  caflward  ;  in  which 
cafe,  faid  they,  he  would  not  have  found  fo  much  ob- 
ftruftion  from  the  ice. 

"  3.  That  two  Dutch  fhips  had  lately  failed  300 
leagues  to  the  eaflward  of  Nova  Zembla ;  but  their 
Eaft  India  company  had  ftifled  that  defign,  as  againft 
their  interell :— and  fuch  hke  other  airy  reports.  But 
this  attempt  proved  very  unfortunate.  They  doubled 
,  the  North  Cape,  and  came  among  much  ice  and  drift 


wood,  in  76"  of  north  latitude,  fleering  to  the  coafl  Northamp- 
of  Nova  Zembla,  where  the  king's  ihip  flruck  upon  . 
the  rocks,  and  was  foon  beat  to  pieces  ;  and  Captain 
Wood  returned  home  with  an  opinion,  *'  that  fuch 
a  paffage  was  utterly  impradicable,  and  that  Nova 
Zembla  is  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Greenland." 

Thcfe  paflages,  however,  are  not  yet  deemed  im- 
praAicable  by  all.  The  Count  de  Buffon  holds  it  for 
certain,  that  there  is  a  paffage  from  Europe  to  China 
by  the  north  fea.  The  reafon  why  it  has  been  fo  of- 
ten attempted  in  vain,  he  thinks,  ib,  that  fear  pre- 
vented the  undertakers  from  keeping  at  a  fufficient 
diltance  from  land,  and  from  approaching  the  pole, 
which  they  probably  imagined  to  be  an  immenfe  rock. 
Hence  he  aiFirmi,  that  if  any  farther  attempts  be 
made  to  find  a  paffage  to  China  and  Japan  by  the 
north  feas,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  at  a  diltance 
from  the  land  and  the  ice  ;  to  fleer  direftly  towards 
the  pole  }  and  to  explore  the  moll  open  feas,  where 
unqueflionably,  fays  he,  there  is  little  or  no  ice.  This 
opinion  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  who  fays,  that  if  the  paffage  be  attempted 
by  the  pole  itfelf,  he  has  very  little  doubt  of  its  being 
accompliflied.    See  North-FoLs. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  town  in  England,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  lituated  in  W.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  According  to  Camden,  it 
v/as  formerly  called  North-afandon,  from  its  fituation. 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Nen,  called  anciently  Aufona., 
by  which  and  another  kffer  river  it  is  almoil  inclofed. 
Dr  Gibfon  fays,  that  the  ancient  Saxon  annals  called 
both  it  and  Southampton  fimply  Hamton  ;  and  after- 
wards, to  diflingulih  them,  called  the  one,  from  its  fitu- 
ation, Southamtoiiy  and  the  other  Northamton  ;  but 
never  North-afandon.  Though  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  nor  to  have  emerged 
from  obfcurity  till  after  the  conqueft,  it  has  fent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  feveral  parliaments 
have  been  held  at  it.  There  was  alfo  a  caflle,  and  a? 
church  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  built  by  Simon  de. 
Sanfto  Licio,  commonly  called  Serde-z.,  the  firfl  earl 
of  Northampton  of  that  name.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  burnt  down  during  the  Danifh  depredations  j 
but  in  the  reign  of  St  Edward  it  appears  to  have  beett 
a  confiderable  place.  It  was  befiegcd  by  the  barons, 
in  their  war  with  King  John  ;  at  which  time  that  mi-, 
litary  work  called  Hunjhilly  is  fuppofed  to  have  been- 
raifed.  In  the  time  ef  Henry  III.  it  fided  with  the: 
barons,  when  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  king. 
Here  the  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which  Henry  VI.. 
was  taken  prifoner.  It  was  entirely  confumed  by  a 
roofl  dreadful  fire  in  1675  ;  yet,  by  the  help  of  liberal 
contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  hath' 
fo  recovered  itfelf,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  neateft 
and  befl-built  towns  of  the  ki:igdom.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  are  all  lofty,  the  mofl  remarkable 
are  the  church  called  ,4U-hulloius  (which  flands  at 
the  meeting  of  four  fpacious  ftreets),  the  felTions  and 
afTize  houfe,  and  the  George-Inn,  which  belongs  to- 
the  poor  of  the  town.  A  county -hofpital  or  infir- 
mary has  been  lately  built  here,  after  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  Bath,  London,  Briflol,  &c.  It  has  a  con- 
fiderable raanufailure  of  fhoes  and  flocklngs;  and  ita 
fairs  are  noted  for  horfes  both  for  draught  andfaddle; 
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Koxflts-jn^.  tefidcs,  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  tlie  north  and 
Northati't-  roads.  It  was  formerly  walled,  and  had  feven 
tonfliire.  churches  within  and  two  without.  The  horfe-market 
*— -y— — ^  is  reckoned  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  it 
hein;r  deemed  the  centre  of  all  its  horfe-markets  and 
horfc-fairs,  both  for  faddle  and  harnefs,  and  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  jockies  both  from  York  and  Lon- 
don. Its  principal  manufafture  is  ftioes,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  fent  beyond  fea  ;  and  the  next  to 
that,  ftockings  and  lace,  as  we  have  hinted  at  above. 
It  is  the  richer  and  more  populous,  by  being  a  tho- 
roughfare both  in  the  Horth  and  weft  roads  ;  but,  be- 
ing 80  miks  from  the  fea,  it  can  have  no  commerce 
hy  navigation.  The  walks  of  this  town  were  above 
two  miles  in  compafs.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  1083  houfes,  and  52CO  inhabitants.  It  had 
formerly  a  nunnery  in  the  neighbouring  meadows, 
with  feveral  other  monafteries  ;  and  of  its  very  old 
caftle  on  the  weft  fiJe  of  the  town,  a  fmall  part  of 
the  ruins  are  ftiU  to  be  feen.  Some  difcontented 
fcholars  came  hither  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
ribout  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and,  with 
the  king's  leave,  profecuted  their  ftudies  htre  acade- 
mically for  three  years  ;  during  which  there  was  the 
face  of  an  univerfity,  till  it  was  put  a  ftop  to  by  ex- 
prefs  prohibition,  becaufe  it  was  a  damage  to  koth 
"iiniverfities.  The  public  horfe-races  are  on  a  neigh- 
^  bouring  down,  called  Pye-Leys.  In  and  about  the 
town  are  abundance  of  cherry-gardens.  Within  half 
a  mile  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  croffes  eredled  by 
King  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  Qn^een  Eleanor, 
whofe  corpfe  was  rcfted  there  in  its  way  to  Weilmln- 
ller.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  near  that  crofs, 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  ploughed  up.  At 
Guilefborough,  north-weft  of  Northampton,  are  to 
be  feen  the  veftiges  of  a  Roman  camp,  the  fituation 
of  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  lying  between 
the  Nen  and  the  Avon,  the  only  pafs  from  the  north 
to  the  fouth  parts  of  England  not  intercepted  by  any 
river.  This  camp  was  fecured  only  by  a  fingle 
intrenchment,  which  was,  however,  very  broad  and 
deep. 

Northamptonshire,  a  county  of  England,  isfitua' 
ted  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  :  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon; 
on  the  fouth  by  thofc  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford  ; 
on  the  weft  by  Warwickfhire  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  counties  of  Lcicefter,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  which 
are  feparated  from  it  by  the  Ltffer  Avon,  and  the 
Welland.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  50  miles,  its 
greateft  breadth  about  20,  and  its  circumference  about 
,130.  It  contains  330  parifties.  There  are  in  it  one 
city,  II  market-towns,  25,000  houfes,  and  tjO,oco 
inhabitants.  Nine  members  are  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  this  county,  viz.  two  knights  for  the  ftiire, 
two  for  the  city  of  Peterborough,  two  for  each  of 
the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Brockly,  raid  one  fo^ 
Higham  Ferrers.  It  lies  in  the  Mid -land  circuit,  and 
in  the  diocefe  of  Peterborough.  As  this  county  is 
^ry,  -well  cultivated,  free  from  marflies,  except  the  fens 
about  Peterborough,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  Gourfe  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys  a 
very  pure  and  wholefome  air.  In  confequence  of  this 
it  la  very  populous,  and  fo  full  of  towns  and  churches, 
that  3Q  fpires  ot  fteeples  may  be  feen  in  many  places 
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at  one  view  ;  and  even  in  the  fens,  the  inhabitants  NonhaJ 
feem  to  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of  health,  and  to  be  little  ton] 
affedcd  by  the  water  which  frequently  overflows  their       II 1 
grounds,  efpecially  in  winter,  but  is  never  fuffered  to  ^orthe 
remain  long  upon  it.  Its  foil  is  exceeding  fertilt  both  ,  /"'y.- 
in  corn  and  pafturagc ;    but  it   labours  under  a 
foarcity  of  fuel,  as  it  doth  not  produce  much  wood, 
and,  by  lying  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  can- 
not be  eafily  fupplied  with  coaL    Its  cemmodities, 
befidea  corn,  are  fneep,  wool,  black  cattle,  and  falt- 
petre  ;  and  its  manufadures  are  ferges,  tammies,  ftini- 
loons,  boots,  and  ftioes.    Befides  many  lefter  brooks 
and  ftreams,  it  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Nen,  Wei- 
land,  Oufe,  and  Learn  ;  the  three  firft  of  which  are 
large,  and  for  the  moft  part  navigable. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  county  of  north  America, 
in  Virginia,  forming  the  fouth  part  of  the  peninfula 
on  the  eaftern  coaU  of  Virginia. 

NORTH  ROCKS,(otherwifecanel  A  Psitrick'sroch^ 
from  a  feat  of  Hone  amongft  them  called  St  Patrick's 
chair,  whence  the  rocks  have  taken  this  fecond  name) ; 
fituated  in  the  harbour  of  Donaghadce,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulller,  in  Ireland.  From 
north  to  fouth  they  are  about  two  thirds  of  a  league, 
between  which  is  clean  good  ground.  But  care  mu(l 
be  taken  of  the  fouth  rock,  on  which  many  fhipshave 
perifhcd  :  for  it  is  overflowed  by  every  tide,  and  no 
crew  can  fave  their  lives  if  the  wind  blows  high.  This 
rock  [lands  a  full  mile  from  the  ftiore. 

NO  RT  H  S  A .    See  North  Sra. 

NORTHERN  lights,  the  fame  with  aurorA/ 
BOREALis,  under  which  article  We  have  given  a  co- 
pious accouHt  of  this  phenomenon,  and  of  the  fup- 
pofed caufes  of  it.  Natural  fclence,  however,  does  not 
arrive  at  perfedion  at  once,  and  it  is  well  if  it  dees  fa 
after  trials  repeated  for  years  with  care  and  accuracy. 
How  far  the  caufes  that  have  been  afligned  for  thia 
appearance  will  account  for  it,  or  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  remove  all  difficulties,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  philofophers  to  hear 
all  fides,  and  to  attend  with  patient  affiduity  to  every 
hypothefis,  rejefting  or  receiving  as  reafon,  after  the 
the  ftrifteft  inveftigation,  ftiali  feem  to  favour  the  one 
fide  or  the  other.  Wiftiing  to  lay  before  our  teaderss 
every  thing  important  either  in  fciencc  or  in  litera- 
ture, we  cannot  let  pafs  the  opportunity  which  the 
prefent  article  affords  us,  of  mentioning  an  hypothe- 
fis which  Doctor  Stearns,  an  American,  formed,  about 
the  year  1788,  to  account  for  the  appearances  called 
aurora  loreal'is^  and  aurora  aujlralis.    For  this  laft,  fee 

AuROR.A  BOREALIS,  n*^. 

Doctor  Stearns  fuppofes  that  thefe  phenomena  ori- 
ginate from  aqueous,  nitrous,  fulphureous,  bituminous, 
and  other  exhalations,  from  the  fumes  of  various 
kinds  of  earths  or  other  minerals,  vegetables,  animals, 
fires,  volcanoes,  Sec.  Thefe,  he  thinks,  become  rarefied, 
and  being  charged  with  eleiS^rical  fluid,  become  fpe- 
cifically  fighter  than  the  circumambient  aii  :  hence,  of 
couife,  they  afcend  ;  r>nd  being  elevated  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air  and  driven  by  the  winds  from  warm- 
er to  solder  climates,  the  cold  makes  them  combine 
and  ftiffen.  When  they  are  afterwards  agitated  by 
different  currents  of  air,  they  fparkle  and  crackle 
like  the  hairs  cf  cats  and  other  animals  when  ftifPened 
with  cold.     This  coiufcation  ia  quite  cold  atmo- 

fpheresy 
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Tiiim-  fphercs,  and  in  thofe  which  are  more  temperate,  ap- 
pears in  different  pofitions  in  the  horizon,  zenith,  or 
otherwife,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  fpe£tator, 
and  the  pofition  of  the  elevated  exhalations.  The 
(lifFcrence  of  colours  the  DoSor  fuppofes  to  arife  from 
the  difftrent  qualities  of  the  articles  combined,  thofe 
of  the  molt  inflammable  nature  iliinin;^  with  tr.egreat- 
ea  liiftre. 

The  Doftor  likewifs  tries  to  account  for  thefe  lights 
not  appearing,  or  but  feldom  appearing,  in  ancient 
times.  The  atmofphere,  he  thinks,  was  not  impreg- 
nated with  materials  proper  to  produce  them.  He 
imaorines  that  the  increafed  conftmiption  of  fuel, 
in  America  In  particular,  the  burning  of  volcanoes,  and 
the  approach  of  blazincf  flars,  whofe  ptmofpheres  have 
been  fo  expanded  by  the  fun's  heat  that  pait  of  them 
have  fallen  into  the  earth's  atmofphere,  and  commu- 
nicated to  it  new  matter,  have  fo  changed  and  pre- 
pared our  air,  that  whenever  its  confidence  is  proper, 
then,  if  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  not  too 
powerful,  the  aurora  borealis  will  aopear. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  moll  northerly 
fownty  of  England,  and  formerly  a  diftinft  kingdom, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weil  by  the  river  Tweed, 
which  divides  it  from  Scotland,  the  Cheviot-hills,  and 
part  of  Cuihbcrland;  wafhed  on  the  eall  by  the  Ger- 
man Oi  can  ;  and  fep;irated  from  Durham  on  the  fouth 
by  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Derwent.  This  county, 
which  gives  the  title  of  tfuJ^e  to  a  noldeman  who  mar- 
ried the  daaghtep  of  Algernoon  duke  of  Somerfet, 
whofe  mother  was  hcirefs  of  the  Piercy  f;imily,  ex- 
tends about  56  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  47  in  breadth  from  eafl  to  weft.  It  is  remarkably 
populous,  containing  12  market-towns,  280  villages, 
and  460  parifhea.  The  face  of  the  country,  efpecially 
towards  the  weft,  is  roughened  with  huge  mountains, 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  the  high  ridge  called  Ridefdale ;  but  the  lands 
are  level  towards  the  fca-fide  and  the  borders  of 
Durham.  The  climate,  like  that  of  every  othtr 
mountainous  country  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fca, 
is  moift  and  difagi-eeable :  the  air,  however,  is  pure  and 
healthy,  as  being  well  veniilated  by  breezes  and  Itrong 
gales  of  v>rlnd;  and  in  winter  mitigated  by  the  warm 
vapours  from  the  two  feas,  the  Irifh  and  the  German 
Ocean,  between  which  it  is  fituated.  7  he  foil  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  .-^mong  the  hills  it 
is  barren  ;  though  it  affords  good  pafture  for  fiieep, 
which  cover  thofe  mountains.  The  low  country, 
when  properly  cultivated,  produces  plenty  of  wheat, 
and  all  forts  of  grain  ;  and  great  part  of  it  is  laid  out 
in  mefidow-lands  and  rich  enclofures.  Northumbtr- 
hnd  is  well  watered  with  many  rivers,  rivulets,  and 
fountains  :  its  greateft  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  the 
Tyne.  The  Tyne  is  compofed  of  two  flreams  called 
$nuth  and  North  Tyne  :  the  firfl  rifes  on  the  verge  of 
Cumberland,  near  Alfton-Moor  ;  enters  Northumber- 
land, running  north  to  Haltwcfel;  then  bends  eaflerly, 
and  receiving  the  two  fmall  rivers  Eaft  and  Wefl  Alon, 
tmites  above  Hexhr.m  with  the  other  branch,  taking 
its  rife  at  a  mountain  called  Fane-head  in  the  wcflern 
part  of  the  county,  thence  called  Tine-dak;  is  fwelled 
in  its  courfe  by  the  little  river  Shele ;  joins  the  Read 
near  Billingham  ;  and  running  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  is  united  with  the  fouthern  Tyne,  forming 
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a  large  river  that  wafhes  Neweaftle,  and  falls  into  the  Northtim*. 
German  Ocean  near  Tinmouth.  berland.  ^ 

In  all  pixibability  the  mountains  of  Northumberland  ' 
contain  lead-ore  and  other  mineralized  metals  in  their 
bowels,  as  they  in  all  refpefts  refemble  thofe  parts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland  where  lead  mines  have  been  found 
and  profecuted.  Perhaps  the  inhabitants  are  diverted 
from  inquiries  of  this  nature,  bj  the  certain  profits 
an<H  conftant  employment  they  enjoy  in  working  the 
coal  pits,  with  which  this  county  abounds.  The  city 
of  London,  and  the  greatell  part  of  England,  are 
fupplied  with  fuel  from  thefe  {lores  of  Northumber- 
land, which  are  inexhauftible,  enrich  the  proprietors, 
and  employ  an  incredible  number  of  hands  and  fhip- 
ping.  About  658,858  chaldrons  are  annually  fhipped 
for  Loudon. 

There  are  no  natural  woods  of  any  confequence  in 
this  county  ;  but  many  plantations  belonging  to  the 
feats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  wdiich  here  13  a 
great  number.  As  for  pot-herbs,  roots,  falading, 
and  every  article  of  the  kitchen-garden  and  orchard, 
they  are  here  raifed  in  great  plenty  by  the  ufual 
means  of  cultivation  ;  as  are  alfo  the  fruits  of  more 
delicate  flavour,  fuch  as  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nec- 
tarine. The  fpontaneous  fruits  it  produces  m  com- 
mon with  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  arc  the  crab* 
apple,  the  floe  or  bullace,  the  hazel-nut,  the^acorn^ 
hips,  and  haws,  with  the  berries  of  the  bramble, 
the  juniper,  wood-ftrawberries,  cranberries,  and  bil- 
berries. 

Northua.>.,-rland  raifes  a  gobd  number  of  excellent 
horfes  and  black  cattle,  and  affords  pafture  for  nume- 
rous flocks  of  ftieep  ;  both  the  cattle  and  fhecp  are  of 
a  large  breed,  but  the  wool  is  coarfer  than  that  which- 
the  more  fouthern  counties  produce.  The  hills  and 
mountains  abound  with  a  variety  of  game,  fuch  as  red 
deer,  foxes,  hares,  rabbits,  heathcock,  gronfe,  par- 
tridge, quail,  plover,  teal,  and  woodcock  ;  indeed,  this 
is  counted  one  of  the  beft  fporting  couaties  in  Great 
Britain.  The  fea  and  rivers  are  well  ftockcd  with  fifh  j 
efpecially  the  Tweed,  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  fal- 
mon  is  caught  and  carried  to  Tinmouth,  where  being 
pickled,  they  are  conveyed  by  fea  to  London,  andfokt 
under  the  name  of  Nc-wcajlle  Salmon. 

The  Northumbrians  were  anciently  ftigmatized  as  a 
favage,  barbarous  j)eople,  addided  to  cruelty,  and  ia- 
ured  to  rapine.  The  truth  is,  before  the  union  of  the: 
two  crowns  of  England  asd  Scotland,  the  borderers  oa 
each  li.;e  were  extremely  licentious  and  ungovernable,, 
trained  up  to  war  from  tlieir  infancy,  and  habituated- 
to  plunder  by  the  mutual  incurfions  made  into  eacfe 
kingdom  ;  incurfions  which  neither  truce  nor  treaty 
could  totally  prevent.  People  of  a  pacific  difpofition, 
who  propofed  to  earn  their  livlihood  by  agriculture^ 
would  not  on  any  terms  remain  in  a  country  expofecl 
to  the  firft  violence  of  a  bold  and  defperate  enemy  j 
therefore  the  lands  lay  URcultivated,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  deferted  by  every  body  but  lawlefs  adventu- 
rers, who  fublifted  by  theft  and  rapine.  There  was  a 
tradt  yo  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  between 
Berwick  and  Carliflt,  known  by  the  name  of  the  De- 
hateable  Lnndy  to  which  both  nations  bid  claim,  though 
it  belonged  to  neither  ;  and  this  way  occupied  by  a  fet 
of  banditti  who  plundered  on  each  fide,  and  what  rhey 
ftok  in  one  kingdom,  tkey  fold  opecly  in  the  other  ► 
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Nortlium-  nay,  they  were  fo  dexterous  in  their  occupation,  that 
Northwkk  "^^ of  hot  bread  applied  to  the  horns  of  the 
.  ,  ^  ratrlp  which  they  ftole,  they  twifted  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  when  the  right  owners  faw  them  in  the 
market,  they  did  not  know  their  own  property. 
Wardens  were  appointed  to  guard  the  marches  or 
borders  in  each  kingdom  ;  and  thefe  offices  were  al- 
ways conferred  on  noblemen  of  the  firft  charadler  for 
influence,  valour,  and  integrity.  The  Englifh  border 
was  divided  into  three  marches,  called  the  eajl,  nuejly 
and  middle  marches  ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
were  conftituted  deputy-wardens,  vyho  held  march 
courts,  regulated  the  watches,  difcipltned  the  militia, 
and  took  meafures  for  afiembling  them  in  arms  at  the 
firft  alarm  :  but  in  the  time  of  peace  between  the  two 
nations,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  fuppreffing 
the  infolence  and  rapine  of  the  borderers.  Since  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  however,  Northumberland  is  to- 
tally changed,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  and  the  reformation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  grounds,  being  now  fecure  from  incurfion  and 
infult,  are  fettled  by  creditable  farmers,  and  cultivated 
like  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  hoftilities  have 
long  ceafed,  the  people  have  forgot  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  excrcifed  themfelves  in  the  more  eligible  avoca- 
tions of  peace;  in  breeding  flieep  and  cattle,  manuring 
the  grounds,  working  at  the  coal-pits,  and  in  different 
branches  of  commerce  and  maiiufafture.  In  their 
perfons  they  are  generally  tall,  ftrnng,  bold,  hardy, 
and  frefli-coloured  ;  and  though  ^?fs  unpoliflied  than 
their  anceftors,  not  quite  fo  civIUfed  as  their  fouthern 
neighbours.  The  commonalty  are  well  fed,  lodged, 
and  cloathed;  and  all  of  them  remarjkably  diftlnguifhed 
by  a  kind  of  Jhilboleth  or  nuhurle^  being  a  particular 
way  of  pronouncing  the  letter  R,  as  if  they  hawked  it 
up  from  the  wind-pipe,  like  the  cawing  of  rooks.  In 
other  refpefts,  the  language  they  fpeak  is  an  uncouth 
mixture  of  the  Englifh  and  Scottifh  dialefts.  There 
is  no  material  diftinAIon  between  the  fafhlonable 
people  of  Northumberland  and  thofe  of  the  fame 
rank  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  the  fame  form 
of  education  will  produce  the  fame  efFefts  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  gentlemen  of  Northumberland,  however, 
are  remarkable  for  their  courage,  hofpltality,  and  hard 
drinking.  The-  number  of  inhabitants  are  reckoned 
126,400,  of  houfes  22,740. 

A  great  nurnber  of  Roman  monuments  have  been 
found  in  this  county ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  curio- 
fity  of  that  kind  confifts  in  the  remains  of  Hadrian's 
vallum  and  the  wall  of  Severus.  See  Adrian  note  (a), 
and  Sf.reRus's  Wall. 

The  moft  noted  towns  in  Nothumberland,  are  New- 
caftle,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Hexham,  and 
North  Shields.  It  fends  two  members  to  parha- 
ment. 

NORTHWICK,  a  fmall  town  of  Chefhire,  long 
celebrated  for  its  rock-falt  and  brine  pits.  The  ftra- 
tum  of  fait  lies  about  40  yards  deep  ;  and  fome  of 
them  are  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  temple.  The 
defcent  is  through  a  dome,  the  roof  fupported  by 
rows  of  pillars  about  two  yards  thick,  and  fevcral  in 
height  ;  and  when  illuminated  with  a  fufficlent  num- 
ber of  candles,  they  make  a  moft  magnificent  appear- 
ance. Above  the  fait  is  a  bed  of  whitlfh  clay  ( Argil- 
la  c<erula-cinerea)f  ufcd  in  making  the  Liverpool  earth- 
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en-warc  ;  and  in  the  fame  place  is  alfo  dug  a  good  Nortoi 
deal  of  thegypfum,  or  plafter-ftone.  The  foflil  fait  is 
generally  yellow,  and  femipellucid,  fometimes  debafed 
with  a  dull  greenilh  earth,  and  is  often  found,  but  in 
fmall  quantities,  quite  clear,  and  colourlefs.  The 
town  is  fituated  near  the  river  Dane.,  and  is  tolerably 
handfoma  :  it  has  a  market  on  Fridays.  It  Ls  20 
miles  north-eaft  of  Chefter,  and  173  north-weft  of 
Lendon.    W.  Long.  2.  36.  N.  Lat.  53.  16 

NORTON,  in  Chefliire,  a  good  modern  alms-houfe, 
founded  by  P — y  Brook,  Efq;  on  the  fite  of  a  priory 
of  canons  regular  of  St  Auguftinc,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam, fon  of  Nigellus,  A.  D.  113  '?,  who  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  defign  ;  for  Euftace  de  Burgavillc 
granted  to  Hugh  De  Catherine  paftures  for  100  flieep, 
in  cafe  he  finlflied  the  church  in  all  refpefts  con- 
formable to  the  intent  of  the  founders.  It  was  granted 
afterwards  to  R.  Brooke,  Efq. 

NORTON'S  SOUND,  was  difcovered  in  capt.  Cook's 
laft  voyage,  and  was  fo  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  (Lord  Grantley),  a  near  relation  of  Mr,  after- 
wari^s  Dr,  King.  It  extends  as  far  as  N.  Lat.  64*^  55'. 
There  is  no  good  ftatlon  for  ftilps,  nor  even  a  tolerable 
hirbour  in  all  the  found  Mr  King,  on  his  landing  here, 
difccrned  many  fpacious  valleys,  with  rivers  flowing 
through  them,  vcell  wooded,  and  bounded  with  hills 
of  a  moderate  height.  One  of  the  rivers  towards 
the  north-wefl  feemed  to  be  confiderable  ;  and  he  was 
inclined  to  fuppofe,  from  its  diredion,  that  it  dlf- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  fea  from  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Some  of  his  people,  penetrating  beyond  this  into  the 
country,  found  the  trees  to  be  of  a  larger  fize  the 
further  they  proceeded.  E.  Lon.  197.  13.  N.  Lat. 
64- 3 1- 

NORWAY,  a  country  of  Europe  ifor  the  map 
fee  Denmark),  lying  between  the  57th  and  72d 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  5th  and 
31ft  degrees  of  longitude  eaft  hom  London  ;  ex- 
tending in  length  about  1000  miles,  in  a  dlre£l  line 
from  Lindefnaes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftianfand,  to 
the  North  Cape,  at  the  extremity  of  Finmark.  Its 
breadth,  from  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  weftward  to 
Cape  Statt,  may  amount  to  about  300  miles  ;  but 
from  thence  the  country  becomes  gradually  narrower 
towards  the  north.  On  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Schagcn  rock,  or  Categate,  the  entrance  into  the 
Baltic;  on  the  eaft  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a 
long  ridge  of  high  mountains ;  and  on  the  weft  and 
north  it  is  wafhed  by  the  northern  ocean.  In  the 
fouthern  part  of  Norway,  the  country  is  craggy,  ab- 
rupt, and  mountainous,  diverfified  fometimes  with  fer- 
tile and  even  delightful  fpots.  In  thefe  refpefts  it  re- 
fembles  Switzerland  :  the  profpefts  and  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  feem  to  be  very  fimilar.  The  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  of  great  extent ;  in  the  fum- 
mer  having  rifen  to  88°,  and  in  the  winter  fallen  to 
— 40'':  in  general  it  is  between  8o*and  — 22°. 

Refpeftlng  the  population  of  Norway  it  is  difficult 
to  attain  to  certainty.  An  author  of  fome  note  ( Coxc) 
feems  to  think  they  amount  to  7  50,000;  but  he  appears 
to  have  over- rated  them  confiderably. 

The  Norwegian  peafants  are  free,  well-clothed,  well- 
lodged,  fpirited,  aftive,  frank,  open,  and  undaunted. 
They  are  faid  to  have  a  very  confiderable  rcftmblancc 
to  the  peafants  of  Switzerland.  The  foil  is  too  thin 
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for  the  plough  :  com  is  therefore  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  ftates  ;  and  the.  chief  employment  of  the 
peafants  of  Norway  is  grazing.  The  following  ex- 
traft  from  Mr  Coxe,  being  a  defcription  of  the  fcene 
near  Chriftiana,  is  not  befide  our  piirpofe,  and  may 
not  perhaps  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers, 
rt.  '*  As  we  approached  Chriftiana,  the  country  was 
more  wild  and  hilly,  but  ftill  very  fertile  and  agree- 
able ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  we  came  t& 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  burft  upon  as  fine  a  view 
?.s  ever  I  beheld.  From  the  point  on  which  we  flood 
in  raptures,  the  grounds  laid  out  in  rich  enclofures, 
gradually  floped  to  the  fea  ;  below  us  appeared 
Chriftiana,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  an  extenfive 
and  fertile  valley,  forming  a  femicircular  bend  along 
the  fhore  of  a  moft  beautiful  bay,  which,  being  inclo- 
fed  by  hills,  uplands,  and  forefts,  had  the  appearance 
of  a  large  lake.  Behind,  -bf:fore,  and  around,  the  in- 
land mountains  of  Norway  rofe  on  mountains  covered 
with  dark  forefts  of  pines  and  fir,  the  inexhauftible 
riches  of  the  north.  The  moft  diftant  fummits  were 
caped  with  eternal  fnow.  From  the  glow  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  variety  of 
the  productions,  and  the  mild  beauties  of  the  adjacent 
fcenery,l  Gould  fcarcely  believe  that  I  was  nearly  in  the 
€oth  degree  of  northern  latitude." 

The  coaft  of  Norway,  extending  above  300  leagues, 
is  ftudded  with  a  multitude  of  fmall  iflands,  affording 
habitation  to  fifhermcn  and  pilots,  and  pafture  to  a 
few  cattle.  They  form  an  infinite  number  of  narrow 
channels,  and  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which  len- 
ders Norway  inacceffible  to  the  naval  power  of  its  ene- 
mies. Attempts  of  this  kind  are  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  fhore  is  generally  bold,  fteep,  and  impending  ; 
fo  that  clofetothe  rocks  the  depth  of  the  fea  amounts 
to  100,  200,  or  300  fathoms.  The  periL  of  the  north 
fea  are  moreover  incrcafed  by  fudden  ftorms,  funk 
rocks,  violent  currents,  and  dreadful  whirlpools.  The 
moft  remarkable  vortex  on  this  coaft  is  called  Mojkoe- 
Jlrom,  from  the  fmall  iflnnd  Mofltoe,  belonging  to  the 
diftrift  of  Lofoden  in  the  province  of  Nordiand.  In 
time  of  flood,  the  ftream  runs  up  between  Lofoden 
and  Moflcoe  with  the  moft  boifterous  rapidity;  hut  in 
its  ebb  to  the  fea,  it  roars  like  a  thoufand  catarafts, 
fo  as  to  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues.  The 
furface  exhibits  different  vortices  ;  and  if  in  one  of 
thefe  any  ftiip  or  veffel  is  abforbed,  it  is  whirled  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  daflied  in  pieces  againft  the  rocks. 
Thefe  violent  whirlpools  continue  without  intervals, 
except  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  high  and  low  wa- 
ter, in  calm  weather  ;  for  the  boiling  gradually  returns 
as  the  flood  or  ebb  advances.  When  its  fury  is  height- 
ened by  a  ftorm,  no  veffel  ought  to  venture  within  a 
league  of  it.  Whales  have  been  frequently  abforbed 
within  the  vortex,  and  howled  and  bellowed  hideoufly 
in  their  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  difen3;age  themfelves. 
A  bear,  In  attempting  to  fwim.from  Lofoden  to  Mof- 
koe,  was  <«:e  hutried  into  this  whirlpool,  from 
whence  he  ftruggled  in  vain  for  deliverance,  roaring  fo 
loud  as  to  be  heard  on  fliore;  but,  notwithftanding  all 
his  efforts,  he  was  borne  down  and  deftroyed.  Large 
trees  being  abforbed  by  the  Current,  are  fucked 
down,  and  rife  again  all  fliattered  into  fplinters.  There 
ere  three  vortices  of  the  fame  kind  near  the  iilands  of 
Ferroe. 
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Norway  is  divided  into  the  four  governments  of  No"^^ay. 
Aggerhus,  Bergen,  Dronthelm,  and  Wardhus,  be--^"^ 
fides  that  of  Bahus,  which  is  now  fubjeft  to  Sweden. 
The  province  ©f  Aggerhus  comprehends  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  Norway,  extending  in  length  about  300  miles. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Chriftiana,  the  fee  of  a  bllhop, 
fuffragan  to  the  metropoHtan  fee  of  Dronthelm,  where 
the  fovereign  court  of  juftice  is  held,  in  prefence  of 
the  viceroy  and  the  governor  of  the  province  ;  Ag- 
gerhus, about  15  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Chrlftia- 
nla  ;  Frederickftiall  or  Frederickftadt,  in  the  fiege  of 
which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  loft  his  life;  Saltz- 
berg,  Tonft)erg,  Allcen,  Hammar,  and  Hoilen. 

Ihe  government  of  Bergen  lies  In  the  moft  fouther- 
ly  and  wefterly  part  of  Norway,  including  the  city  of 
the  fame  name,  which  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade  ;  and  Staff-hanger,  fituated  in 
the  bay  of  Buckenfior,  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Bergen.  The  third  province,  called  Dron- 
thcim  or  Tronthe'im^  extends  about  500  miles  along 
the  coaft  ;  and  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The  chief  town 
Dronthelm,  feated  on  a  little  gulph  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nider,  is  the  only  metropolitan  fee  in  Nor-* 
way ;  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  mafts^ 
deals,  tar,  copper,  and  iron.  Leetftrand,  Stronden, 
Scoerdale,  Opdal,  Romfdael,  and  Solendael,  are  like- 
wife  places  of  fome  trafiic.  The  northern  divifion  of 
Dronthelm,  called  the  fub-govenment  of  Salten,  com- 
prehends the  towns  Melanger  and  Scheen.  The 
province  of  Wardhus,  extending  to  the  North  Cape, 
and  Including  the  iflands.  Is  divided  Into  two  parts  ; 
namely,  FInmark  and  Norwegian  Lapland.  The  chief 
town,  which  is  very  inconfiderable,  ftands  upon  an 
ifland  called  Ward,  Arom  whence  the  place  and  the 
government  derive  their  name.  The  province  of  Ba- 
hus,  though  now  yielded  to  the  Swedes,  is  reckoned 
part  of  Norway,  being  a  narrow  track  of  land, 
about  90  miles  in  length,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Categate. 

The  great  chain  of  Norv^^ay  mountains,  running 
from  north  to  fouth,  called  indifferently  Rudfield,  Sudc- 

Jield,  Skarsfie/d,  and  Scoreherg,  Is  known  In  different 
parts  by  other  appellations;  fuch  as  Dofrefield,  Lams- 

Jleldf  Sagnefieldy  Filefie/d,  Halnefie/d,  Hardangerjieldy 
Joklefield,  Byghjicld,  Hicklefield,  and  Hangjicld.  The 
height  and  breadth  of  this  extenfive  chain  likevvife 
vary  in  different  parts.  To  pafs  the  mountain  Har- 
danger,  a  man  muft  travel  about  70  Engllfli  miles, 
whereas  Filefield  may  be  about  50  over.  This  laft 
rifes  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 
height  ;  but  Dofrefield  is  counted  the  higheft  moun- 
tain of  Norway,  if  not  of  Europe.  The  river  Drivane 
winds  along  the  fide  of  it  In  a  ferpentine  courfe,  fo  as 
to  be  met  nine  times  by  thofe  who  travel  the  winter- 
road  to  the  other  fide  of  the  chain.  The  bridges  are  * 
thrown  over  roaring  catarafls,  and  but  Indifl'erently 
faftened  to  the  fteep  rocks  on  eliher  fide  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  exhibits  a  very  dreadful  appearance,  fufficient 
to  deter  the  traveller  from  liazarding  fnch  a  dangerous 
paffagc ;  for  which  reafon,  people  generally  choofe 
the  road  over  Filefield,  which  is  much  more  tedious. 
This,  however,  is  the  poft-road  ufed  by  the  king's 
carriages.  The  way  is  diftingulflied  by  pofts  fixed  at 
the  diftance  of  200  paces  from  each  other,  that,  in 
fnowy  or  dark  weather,  the  traveller  may  not  be  be- 
P  wildcred, 
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Norway,  wlldered.  For  the  convenience  of  retting  and  refreHi- 
»  '  jjig,  there  are  two  mountain-ftoves  or  houfcs  maintain- 
ed on  Fi!kfield,as  well  as  upon  other  mountains,  at  the 
expence  of  the  public,  and  furnifhed  with  fire,  light, 
and  kitchen-utenfils.  Nothing  can  be  mote  difmal 
and  dreary  than  thefe  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
fnow,  where  neither  houfe,  tree,  nor  living  creature 
is  to  be  feen,  but  here  and  there  a,  folitai^  rein-deer, 
and  perchance  a  few  wandering  Laplanders, 

In  travelling  from  Sweden  to  Nordentields,  there  is 
only  one  way  of  avoiding  this  chain  of  mountains  ; 
and  that  is,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a  long  deep  val- 
ley, extending  from  Romfdale  to  Guldbrandfdale.  In 
the  year  i6i2,  a  body  of  looo  Scots,  commanded  by 
Sinclair,  and  fent  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Swedes, 
were  put  to  the  fword  in  this  defile,  by  the  peafants  of 
Guldbrand,  who  never  give  quarter. 

Befidcs  this  chain,  there  is  a  great  number  of  de- 
tached mountains  over  all  the  country,  that  foim  val- 
leys and  ridges,  inhabited  by  the  peafants.  Some  of 
thcfe  are  of  incredible  height,  and  others  exhibit  very 
remarkable  appearances.  In  failinuf  up  Joering  Creek 
on  the  left  hand,  the  fight  is  aftonifhed  with  a  groupe 
of  mountains,  refembling  the  profpeft  of  a  city,  with 
old  Gothic  towers  and  edifices.  In  the  parifh  of  Oer- 
fl<ong  is  the  high  mountaili  Skopfhorn,  the  top  of 
which  reprefents  the  figure  of  a  fortification,  with  re- 
gular walls  and  baftions.  In  the  diftrift  of  fiilgeland 
appears  a  very  high  range  of  mountains,  with  feven 
pinnacles  or  crefts»  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Seven  Sifters,  difcernible  a  great  way  off  at  fea.  To 
the  fouthward  of  this  range,  though  in  the  fame  di- 
ftrlft,  rifes  the  famous  mountain  Torghatterij  fo  called 
becaufe  the  fummit  refembles  a  man's  head  with  a  hat 
on,  under  which  appears  a  fmgle  eye,  formed  by  an 
aperture  through  the  mountain,  i  50  ells  high,  and  3000 
ells  in  length.  The  fun  may  be  feen  through  this 
furprifing  cavity,  which  is  paflable  by  the  foot  of  tra- 
vellers. On  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  find  a  refer- 
▼oir  of  water,  as  large  as  a  moderate  fifti-pond:  in  the 
lower  part  is  a  cavern,  through  which  a  line  400  fa- 
thoms in  length,  being  let  down,  did  not  reach  the 
bottom.  A,t  Herroe  in  Sundmoer  is  another  cavern 
called  Doljleen,  fuppofed  to  reach  under  the  fea  to 
Scotland  ;  which,  however,  is-  no  more  than  an  idle 
tradition.  In  the  year  1750,  two  clergymen  entered 
this  fubterranean  cavity,  and  proceeded  a  confiderable 
way,  until  they  heard  the  fea  dafhing  over  their  heads: 
the  pafiage  was  as  wide  and  high  as  an  ordinary 
church,  the  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted. 
They  defcended  one  flight  of  natural  ftairs  ;  but  arri- 
ving at  another,  they  were  afraid  to  penetrate  farther: 
they  had  gone  fo  far,  however,  that  two  candles  were 
confumed  in  their  progrefs  and  return.  A  cavern  of 
a  very  curious  nature,  ferving  as  a  conduit  to  a  ftream 
of  water,  penetrates  through  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain Limur.  In  the  diftrift  of  Rake,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fredcrickfliall,  are  three  cavities  in  a  rock  ; 
one  of  which  is  fo  deep,  that  a  fmall  ftone  dropped 
down,  does  not  reach  the  bottom  in  lefs  than  two  mi- 
nutes ;  and  then  the  found  it  produces  is  pleafant  and 
melodious,  not  unlike  the  found  of  a  bell. 

The  vaft  mountains  and  rugged  rocks  that  defarm 
the  face  of  this  country  are  prodtt^ive  of  numberlefs 
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inconveniences.  They  admit  of  little  arable  ground  :  N 
they  render  the  country  in  fome  parts  impalTable,  and  ^ 
evtry  where  difficult  to  travellers :  they  afford  fhelter 
to  wild  beafts,  which  come  from  their  lurking  holes, 
and  make  terrible  havock  among  the  flecks  of  cattle: 
they  expofe  the  fheep  and  goats,  as  well  as  the  pea- 
fant,  to  daily  accidents  of  falling  over  precipices  :  they 
occafion  fadden  torrents,  and  falls  of  fnow,  which  de- 
fcend  with  incredible  impetuofity,  and  often  fweep 
away  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman  ;  and  they  are  fub- 
jedl  to  dreadful  difruptions,  by  which  huge  rocks  are 
rent  from  their  fides,  and,  hurling  down,  overwhelm 
the  plains  below  with  inevitable  niin.  The  peafants 
frequently  build  their  houfes  on  the  edge  of  a  fteep 
precipice,  to  which  they  muft  climb  by  ladders,  .nt  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  ;  and  when  a  perfon  dies,  the 
corpfe  muft  be  let  down  with  ropes,  before  it  can  be 
laid  in  the  coffin.  In  winter  the  mail  is  often  drawn 
up  the  fides  of  fteep  mountains.  Even  in  the  king's 
road,  travellers  arc  expofed  to  the  frequent  rifles  of 
falling  over  thofe  dreadful  locks ;  for  they  are  obliged 
to  pafs  over  narrow  pathways,  without  rails  or  rifing 
on  the  fides,  either  fhored  up  with  rotten  pofts,  or 
fufpended  by  iron  bolts  faftened  in  the  mountains. 
In  the  narrow  pafs  of  Naeroe  is  a  remarkable  way  of 
this  kind,  which,  above  600  years  ago,  the  famous 
king  Surre  caufed  to  be  made  for  the  pafTage  of  his 
cavalry  ;  and  even  this  would  have  been  found  impaf- 
fable  by  any  other  horfes  than  thofe  of  Norway,  which 
arc  ufed  to  chmb  the  rocks  like  goats.  Another  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  road  is  that  between  Shogftadt 
and  Vang  in  Voiders,  along  the  fide  of  a  fteep  moun- 
tain, in  fome  places  fo  narrow,  that  if  two  travellers 
on  horfeback  fhould  meet  in  the  night,  they  would 
find  it  impradlicable  either  to  pafs  each  other,  or  turn 
back.  In  fuch  a  cafe  their  lives  could  not  be  faved, 
unlefs  one  of  them  fhould  alight,  and  throw  his  horfe 
headlong  into  the  lake  below,  and  then  cling  to  the 
rock,  until  the  other  could  pafs.  When  a  fheep  or 
goat  makes  a  falfe  ftep  to  the  projeAion  of  a  rock, 
from  whence  it  can  neither  afcend  nor  defeend,  the 
owner  hazards  his  own  life  to  preferve  that  of  the  ani- 
mal. He  direfts  hinafelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the. 
top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  flick,  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  long  ,rope  ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the 
place  where  the  creature  ftands,  he  faftens  it  to  the 
fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfclf.  Perhaps 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  is  held  by  one  perfon  only  ; 
and  there  are  fome  inftances  in  which  the  affiftant  has 
been  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  his  friend,  fo 
that  both  have  perifhed.  When  either  man  or  beaft 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  over  very  high  precipices, 
they  have  not  only  been  fuffocated  by  the  repercuffionof 
the  air,  but  their  bodies  have  been  always  burft  before 
they  reached  the  grouiid.  Sometimes  entire  crefts  of 
rocks,  many  fathoms  in  length  and  breadth,  have 
fallen  dow»  at  once,  creating  fuch  a  violent  agitation 
of  the  air,  as  feemed  a  prelude  to  the  world's  difTolu- 
tion.  At  Steenbroe  in  Laerdale,  a  ftupdndous  mafs, 
larger  than  any  caftle  in  the  univerfe,  appears  to  have 
been  fevered  and  tumbled  from  the  mountain  in  large,, 
fharp,  and  ragged  fragments,  through  which  the  river 
roars  with  hideous  bellowing.  In  the  year  173 1,  a 
promontory  on  Sundmoer,  called  Rammer sfie id,  that 
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hung  ovttv  Nordal  Creek,  fuddenly  gave  way,  and 
plunged  into  the  water  ;  which  fwelled  to  ftich  a  de- 
gree, that  the  church  of  Strand,  tho'  half  a  league  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  bank,  was  ovetflowed:  the  creek, 
however,  was  not  filled  up;  on  the  contrary,  the  fifher- 
men  declare  they  find  no  difference  in  the  depth,  which 
is  f^iid  to  exceed  900  fathoms. 

The  remarkable  rivers  of  Norway  are  thefe  :  The 
Nied,  iffuing  from  Tydalen,  on  the  borders  of  Swe- 
den, runs  weftward  into  the  lake  Selboe  ;  and  after- 
wards, turning  to  the  northward,  paffes  by  the  dity  of 
DroHtheim,  to  which  it  anciently  gave  the  name  of 
Nideros  and  Nidrofta  :  Sule  Ely,  that  defcending  from 
Suiefield,  runs  with  a  rapid  courfe  thro'  Nordale  into 
the  fe'a :  Gulen,  which  rifes  near  Sffarsfield  in  the 
tiorth  ;  and  running  20  leagues  weftward,  thro'  Aalen, 
Hlotaalen,  Storen,  and  Melhuus,  difcharges  itfelf  in- 
to the  fea,  about  a  league  to  the  weft  of  Drontheim. 
In  the  year  1344,  this  river  buried  itfelf  under 
ground  :  from  whence  it  again  burft  forth  with  fuch 
violence,  that  the  earth  and  ftones  thrown  up  by  the 
erup'tion  filled  the  valley,  and  formed  a  dam  ;  which, 
however,  was  foon  broken  and  wafhed  away  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  Divers  churches,  48  farm-houfes, 
with  250  perfons,  were  deftroyed  on  this  occafion.  Ot- 
teroen,  a  large  river,  taking  its  rife  from  the  moun- 
tain Agde,  funs  about  30  leagues  through  Seeterdale 
and  Efie,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  cataraft  of 
Wiland.  The  river  Syrc  rifes  near  the  mountain 
Lang,  and  winds  its  courfe  thro'  the  vale  of  Syre  into 
the  lake  of  Lunde  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrlftianfand  ; 
thence  It  continues  its  way  to  the  fea,  into  which  it 
difcharges  itfelf  through  a  narrow  ftrait  formed  by 
two  rocks.  This  6ontraftion  augments  its  impetuo- 
fity,  fo  that  it  Ihoots  like  an  arrow  into  the  fea,  in 
which  it  produces  a  very  great  agitation.  Nid  and 
t)heen  are  two  cohfiderable  rivers,  iffuing  out  of  Tille- 
mark.  Their  water-falls  have  been  diverted,  with  in- 
finite labour,  by  canals  and  paffages  cut  through  the 
rocks,  for  the  convenience  of  floating  down  the  tim- 
ber. Tyrefiord,  or  Dramme,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hbnifoffe,  joined  by  two  rivers  from  Ocdale 
and  Hadeland,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  fea  near 
Bragnefs.  Loven  rifes  in  the  higheft  part  of  Numme- 
dal,  and  runs  through  Konfljt^rg  to  the  fea  near  Laur- 
wig.  Glaamen  is  the  largeft  river  of  Norway,  diiUn- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  Stor- Elv'in,  or  the  ^reat  river. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  the  mountain  Dofre,  from 
whence  it  winds  all  along  the  plains  of  Oerterdale  and 
Soloe  ;  then  joins  the  Vormc,  another  confiderable  ri- 
ver rifing  out  of  Mioes  and  Guldbrandfdale.  Thefe 
being  joined,  traverfe  the  lake  Oeyeren  \  and  thende 
iffuing,  run  on  to  Sarp  near  Frederickftadt. 

Norway  abounds  with  frefh-water  lakes  \  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  Ryfvand  in  Nordland,  Snaafen, 
Selboe,  the  Greater  and  Leffer  Mioes,  Slirevand, 
Sperdille,  Rand,  Veftn,  Saren,  Modum,  Lund,  Nor- 
foe,  Huidfoe,  Farifvand,  and  Oeyevand  :  all  thefe 
are  well  ftocked  with  fifh,  and  navigable  for  large 
veffels.  Wars  have  been  formerly  carried  on  upon 
thefe  inland  feas  ;  in  fome  of  which  are  fmall  floating 
Iflands,  or  pat  eels  of  earth,  with  trees  on  them,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  laiid,  and  probably  preferved  in 
compaft  maffes  by  the  roots  of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  grafs, 
iaterwoven  in  the  foil.    In  the  y«ar  1702,  the  family- 
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feat  of  Borge,  near  Frederickftadt,  being  a  noble  ' 
edifice,  with  lofty  towers  and  battlements,  fuddcnly  " 
funk  into  an  abyfs  roo  fathoms  deep,  which  was  in- 
flantaneoufly  filled  by  a  piecfe  of  water  300  ells  in 
length  and  about  half  as  broad.  Fourteen  perfons, 
with  200  head  of  cattle,  periflied  in  this  cataftrophc, 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  river  Glaamen  precipita- 
ting itfelf  down  a  water-fall  near  Sarp,  and  under- 
mining the  foundation.  Of  all  the  water-falls  in 
Norway  this  of  Sarp  is  the  moft  dangerous  for  its 
height  and  rapidity.  The  current  drives  r  7  mills  % 
and  roars  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  water,  being 
dafhed  and  comminuted  among  the  rocks,  rifes  ira 
the  form  of  rain,  where  a  beautiful  rainbow  may  be 
always  feen  when  the  fun  Ihines.  In  ancient  times 
this  catarad  was  made  ufe  of  for  the  execution  of 
traitors  and  other  malefactors:  they  were  thrown 
down  alive,  that  they  might  be  dafhed  in  pieces  on 
the  points  of  rocks,  and  die  in  a  dreadful  commotion, 
analogous  to  thofe  they  had  endeavoured  to  excite  m 
the  community. 

Great  part  of  Norway  is  covered  with  forefts  of 
wood,  which  conftitute  the  principal  article  of  com- 
merce in  this  country.  They  chiefly  confill  of  fir  and 
pine,  for  which  great  fums  are  received  from  foreigners, 
who  export  an  immenfe  number  of  mafts,  beams,  planks, 
and  boards.  Befides,  an  incredible  quantity  is  con- 
fumed  at  home,  in  building  houfes,  {hips,  bridges, 
piles,  moles,  and  fences  ;  over  and  above  the  vaft 
demand  for  charcoal  to  the  founderies,  and  fuel  for 
domeftic  ufes.  Nay,  in  forae  places,  the  trees  are. 
felled  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  clear  the  ground 
and  to  be  burned  into  alhes  for  manure.  A  good 
quantity  of  timber  is  yearly  exported  to  Scotland  and 
Spain  J  but  this  is  inconfiderable  when  compared  to 
the  vaft  exports  from  Drammen,  Frederickfhall  or  Fre- 
derickftadt, Chriftiania,  Skeer,  Arendal,  Chriftian- 
fand,  Chriftian's-bay,  and  Drontheim.  The  mafts  and 
large  beams  arc  floated  down  the  rivers,  and  the  reft 
is  divided  into  boards  at  the  faw-mills.  Thefe  worki" 
fupply  a  vaft  number  of  families  with  a  comfortable 
fubfiftence.  A  tenth  part  of  all  fawed  timber  be- 
longs to  his  Danifh  majefty,  and  makes  a  confiderable 
branch  of  his  revenue.  The  forefts  in  Norway  are  fo 
vaft  and  thick,  that  the  people  feem  to  think  there 
can  never  be  a  fcarclty  of  wood,  efpecially  as  the  foil 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  produAion  of  timber? 
they  therefore  deftroy  it  with  a  wafteful  hand  ;  info- 
much  th^^t  more  wood  rots  in  Norway  than  is  buraed 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  beft  timber 
grows  in  the  provinces  of  Saltan,  Helleland,  Roml- 
dale,  Guldbrandfdale,  Oefterdale,  Soloe,  Valders, 
Hallingdale,  So^'nifiord,  Tclkmark,  and  the  lordlhip 
of  Nedene. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  very  different  iil  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  fo 
moderate,  that  the  feas  are  always  open  and  pradlica- 
cable  both  to  mariners  and  fifhermen,  except  in 
creeks  and  bays,  that  reach  far  up  into  the  country 
towards  Filefield,  when  the  keen  north-eaft  wind 
blows  from  the  land.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  Norway 
from  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  to  Filefield,  the  cold 
generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  Oftober  with 
great  feverity,  and  lafts  till  the  middle  of  April ;  du- 
ring vrhich  interval  the  waters  are  ffozen  to  a  very 
P  2  cenfiderablc 
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Norway,  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is 
^  *  covered  with  fiiow.  In  the  year  1 719,  7500  Swedes, 
who  intended  to  attack  Drontheim,  perifhed  in  the 
fnow  on  the  mountain  of  Ruden  or  Tydel,  which  fe- 
parates  Jempteland  in  Sweden  from  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim.  A  company  of  200  Norwegian  fledge- 
men  under  major  Emahus,  found  them  all  frozen  to 
death  on  the  ridge  q{  the  mountain,  where  they  had 
been  furpriied  by  a  ftorm  accompanied  with  fnow, 
hail,  and  extreme  cold.  Some  of  thefe  unhappy  vic- 
tims appeared  fitting,  fome  lying,  and  others  kneeling 
in  a  pofture  of  praying.  They  had  cut  in  pieces  their 
mufkets,  and  burned  the  little  wood  they  afforded. 
The  generals  Labarre  and  Zoega  loft  their  hves ;  and 
of  the  whole  corps,  confifting  originally  of  10,000,  no 
more  than  2500  furvived  this  dreadful  cataftrophe. 

The  cold  is  ftill  more  intenfe  in  that  part  of  Nor- 
way called  Flnmarky  fituated  in  the  frigid  zone  near 
the  polar  circle.  But  if  the  winter  is  generally  cold, 
the  fummer  is  often  exceffively  hot,  in  Norway.  The 
rays  of  the  fun  are  reverberated  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  fo  as  to  render  the  weather  clofe  and  fultry 
in  the  valleys  ;  befides,  the  fun's  abfence  below  the 
horizon  is  fo  fhort,  that  the  atmofphere  and  moun- 
tains have  not  time  to  cool.  The  heat  is  fo  great,  that 
vegetation  is  remarkably  quick.  Barley  is  fown, 
grows,  ripens,  and  is  reaped,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks 
or  two  months.— The  longeft  day  at  Bergen  confiRs 
of  19  hours ;  the  fun  rifing  at  half  an  hour  after  two, 
and  fetting  at  half  an  hour  after  nine.  The  fiiorteli 
day  does  not_  exceed  fix  hours  ;  for  the  fun  rifes  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  daylight  increafea 
with  remarkable  celerity;  and^  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  decreafes  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  fum- 
mer one  may  read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light 
of  the  ficy.  Chriflian  V.  while  he  refided  at  Dron- 
theim, ufed  to  fup  at  midnight  without  candles.  In 
the  diftrift  of  Tromfen,  at  the  extremity  of  Norway, 
the  fun  is  continually  in  view  at  midfummer.  It  is 
feen  to  circulate  day  and  night  round  the  north  pole, 
contrafting  its  orbit,  and  then  gradually  enlarging  it, 
until  at  length  it  leaves  the  horizon.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  therefore,  it  is  for  fome  weeks  invifible  ;  and 
all  the  light  perceived  at  noon  is  a  faint  glimmering 
for  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  proceeding  from  the 
refledlion  of  the  fun's  raysfrom^he  higheft  mountains. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces  are  fapplied 
■with  other  lights  that  enable  them  to  follow  their  em, 
ployments  in  the  open  air.  The  flcy  being  generally 
ferene,  the  moonfhine  is  remarkably  blight,  and,  be- 
ing reflefted  from  the  mountains,  illuminates  the 
valleys.  They  are  alfo  alTifted  by  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  air  of  Norway  is  generally  pure  and  falubrious. 
On  the  fea-coafts,  indeed,  it  is  rendered  moift  by  va- 
pours and  exhalations  :  but  in  the  midland  parts  of  the 
country,  towards  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  fo  dry, 
that  meal  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without  being 
worm-eaten  or  damaged  in  the  leaft.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  idea  of  ficknefs,  except  what  is  occafioned  by 
exceffes.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  vale  of  Guldbrand  the 
inhabitants  live  to  fuch  extreme  old  age,  that  they 
beccnrie  weary  of  life,  and.  caufe  themfelves  to.  be  re- 
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moved  to  a  lefs  falubrious  climate,  whereby  they  may  N'Jf 
have  a  chance  of  dying  the  fooner.  In  confumption's, 
however,  the  moift  air  on  the  fea-fide  is  found  to  be 
moft  agreeable  to  the  lungs  in  refpiratlon.  Norway, 
being  a  mountainous  country  interfeded  by  creeks, 
abounding  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  fnow,  muft  be  fub- 
je£t  to  frequent  rains  ;  and  from  fudden  thaws  the 
itihabitants  are  fometimes  expofed  to  terrible  difafters. 
Vaft  maffes  of  fnow  falling  from  precipices,  over- 
whelm men,  cattle,  boats,  houfes,  nay  even  whole 
villages.  About  two  centuries  ago,  a  whole  parifii  was 
covered  and  deftroyed  by  an  immenfe  mafs  of  fnow  f 
and  feveral  domeftic  utenfils,  as  fciffars,  knives,  and 
bafons,  have  been  at  diffetent  times  brought  to  light 
by  a^ivulct  that  runs  under  the  fnow,  which  has  been, 
gradually  hardened  and  increafed  by  repeated  frofts  and 
annual  acceflions. 

The  winds  that  chiefly  prevail  on  the  weftern.  coaft 
are  thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  ;  whereas,  .on  the 
other  fide  of  Filefield,  the  winds  that  produce  and 
continue  the  hard  frofts  are  always  northerly.  In  the 
.fummer,  there  is  a  kind  of  regular  trade-wind  on  the 
coaft  of  Bergen.  In  the  forenoon  the  fca  begins  to 
be  cooled  with  a  wefterly  breeze,  which  continues  till 
midnight.  Then  the  land  breeze  begins  from  the  eall, 
and  blows  till  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  coaft 
is  likewife  fubjed  to  fudden  fqualls  and  ftorms.  Hur- 
ricanes fometimes  rife  at  fea  ;  and  in  thefe  latitudes 
the  phenomenon  called  a  water-fpout  u  not  uncommon. 
One  ©f  thefe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferro  is  faid  to 
have  fucked  up  with  the  water  fome  lafts  of  herrings, 
which  were  afterwards  dropped  on  Kolter,  a  mountain 
1 2CO  feet  high. 

The  frefh- water  of  Norway  Is  not  very  light  or 
pure ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  generally  turbid,  and 
depofits  a  fediment  of  adventitious  matter,  being  fome- 
times impregnated  with  ochre,  and  particles  of  Iron. 
Nevcrthelefs  it  is  agreeable  to  the  talte,  and  remark- 
ably falubrious ;  as  appears  from  the  good  health  of  the 
common  people,  who  drink  little  or  no  other  liquor. 

The  foil  of  Norway  varies  in  different  places  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  of  rock  or  valley.  The  moun- 
tains here,  as  in  every  other  country,  are  bare  and 
barren  ;  but _  the  earth  wafhed'down  from  them  by 
the  rains  enriches  and  fertilizes  the  valleys.  In  thefe 
the  foil  generally  confifts  of  black  mould,  fand,  loam, 
chalk,  and  gravel,  lying  over  one  another  in  unequal 
ftrata,  and  fometimes  in  three  or  four  fucceflions :  the 
mould  that  lies  uppermoft  Is  very  fine  and  mellow, 
and  fit  to  nouiifh  all  forts  of  vegetables.  There  is 
alfo  clay  found  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  begin  to  make  earthen  ware  ; 
but  bricks  and  tiles  are  not  ufed  in  building.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  many  places  deformed  by 
large  fwamps  and  marrties,  very  dangerous  to  the 
traveller.  Near  LccfToe  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftianfand, 
a  wooden  caufeway  is  extended  near  a  mile  over  a 
morafs;  and  if  a  horfe  or  any  other  animal  (hould  make 
a  fidfe  ftep,  he  will  fink  at  once  into  the  abyfs,  nevcc 
to  rife  again. 

In  a  cold  country  like  Norway,  roughened  with 
rocks  and  mountains,  Interfperfed  with  bogs,  and  co- 
vered v\  ith  forefts,  we  cannot  exped  to  find  agriculture 
In  perfedion.  The  ploughed  lands,  in  refped  to  moun- 
tains, woods,  meadows,  and  waftes,  do  not  exceed 
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^o' way.  the  proportion  of  i  to  80 ;  fo  that  the  whole  conn- 
IT—  try  does  not  produce  corn  to  maintain  above  half  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.    The  peafants  are  difcou- 
raged  from  the  praaice  of  hulbandry  by  the  frequency 
pf  accidents  that  feem  peculiar  to  the  chmate.  Even 
in  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Guldbrandfdale,  Oefter- 
dale,  and  Soloer,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  when  the 
corn  appears  in  the  moil  flourifhing  condition,  the 
whole  hope  of  the  harvelt  is  fometimes  deftroyed  in 
one  night  by  a  fudden  froft  that  nips  the  blade  and 
extinguifhes  the  vegetation.    The  kingdom  is  more, 
over  vifited  by  fome  unfavourable  years,  in  which  the 
fun  feems  to  have  loft  his  genial  power  ;  the  vegetables 
?.re  ftunted;  the  trees  bud  and  bloom,  yet  bear  no 
truit  ;  and  the  grain,  though  it  rifos,  will  yet  pro- 
duce  nothing  but  empty  ears  and  ftraw.    This  cala- 
mity,  however,  rarely  occurs  ;  and  in^general  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  Norway  yield  plentiful  crops  of  ex- 
cellciit  rye,  barley,  and  oats.    The  moft  fruitful  pro- 
vinces are  Notdland,  Inderbarre,  and  Numedale,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Drontheim  ;  Sogniliord  and  Vaas,  in 
that  of  Bfrgen;  Jedderen,  Ryefylflc,  Raabygdelag, 
and  the  lordfhip  of  Nedenes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chritti- 
anfand  ;  Hedemark  in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuls  ;  Ha- 
deland,   Toten,    Romerige,    Ringerige,    and  Guld- 
brandfdale  :  thefe  territories  not  only  produce  grain 
enough  for  their  own  confumption,    but  likewife 
fupport  their  neighbours,  and  even  fupply  part  of 
Sweden.    Peafe  are  likewife  propagated  in  this  coun- 
try, together  with  wheat,  buck-wheat,  hops,  hemp 
and  flax,  but  not  to  any  confiderable  advantage.  The 
meadows  are  well  ftored  with  pafturage  for  fheep  and 
cattle,  nnd  the  fields  are  produftive  of  thofe  vegetables 
whichare  common  in  other  northern  countries.  Within 
thtfe  50  years  the  people  of  Norway  have  beftowed 
lome  attention  on  the  culture  of  gardens,  which  in 
former  times  was  fo  neglcfted,  that  the  cities  and 
towns  were  fupplied  with  leeks,  cabbage,  and  roots, 
from  England  and  Holland.    At  prefent,  however, 
the  Norwegians  raife  their  own  cuKnarv  and  garden 
roots  and  vegetables,  which  thrive  there  as  well  as  in 
any  other  country.    The  fcurvy  being  a  difeafe  that 
prevaiis_  along  the  fea-coaft,  Nature  has  fcactered  upon 
It  a  variety  of  herbs  efucacious  in  the  cure  of  that  dif- 
teniper ;  fuch  as  angelica,  rofe-wort,  gentian,  crefTes, 
trefoil,  forrel,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  a  plant  called  trich's 
^r^y?,  that  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  iflands  of 
fSorthland;  from- whence  the  people  of  the  continent 
fetch  away  boat-loads  of  it,  to  be  preferved  in  barrela 
as  a:  fuccedaneum  for  cabbage.    There  are  alfo  a  few 
noxious  vegetables  little  known  in  any  country  but 
Korway.    in.  Guldbrandfdale  is  a  fpecies  of  grafs  called 
Jdfnape;  the  root  of  which  is  fo  poifonous,  that  any 
beafl  which  eats  of  it  dies  immediately,  the  belly 
burfting;  nay,  the  carnivorous  fowls  that,  prey  upon 
the  carcafe  of  the  bc^'.l  meet  with  the  f^me  fate  :  chil- 
dren  have  been  more  than  oncepoifoned  by  this  root, 
which  neverthelefs  is  fometimes  ufed  externally  as  an 
amulet  for  arthritic  diforders..  Another  vegetable  per- 
nicious to  the  cattle  is  the  Gramen  oJUragum  Nor- 
ivegtmfi,  which  is  faid  to  mollify  the  bones  of  the 
cattle  which  feed  upon  it.  .  Among  the  noxious  plants 
ot  Norway  we  may  alfo  reckon  the  igle-graff,  fatal 
to  flieep  and  goats;   the    tourgrafs,  which  afFtfts 
hones  and  cows  with  a  fore  of  lethargy  ;  and  the  plant 
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torboe,  or  hifle-fpn'ng,  which  produces  nearly  the  Norwav. 

fame  effeft  on  horfes,  but  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  '  v  

cows,  (heep,  or  any  ruminating  animals.  The  herb 
turte,  not  unlike  angelica,  operates  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner :  yet  the  bears  are  faid  to  feed  upon  it  with  • 
peculiar  rehlh  ;  and  when  their  hair  begins  to  fall  oiF 
by  feeding  upon  this  plant,  they  cure  themfelves  by 
eating  the  flefh  of  animals. 

The  common  fruit-trees  thrive  tolerably  well  in 
Norway,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  plenty  of 
chernes,  apples,  and  pears.  Some  kinds  of  plums  at- 
tain maturity ;  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  with  grapes, 
apricots,  and  peaches.  But  even  the  apples  and  pears 
that  ripen  here  are  fummer-fruit ;  that  which  grows 
tilHhe  winter  feldom  coming  to  perfeftion.  Great 
variety  of  agreeable  berries  are  produced  in  different 
parts  of  this_ kingdom;  fuch  as  the  hagebar,  a  kind 
of  floes  ;  an  infufion  of  which  in  wine  makes  a  plcaAmt 
cooling  hquor;  juniper  berries,  corinths  red  and  white, , 
foelbar  or  fun-berries,  rafpberrlcs,  goofeberries,  black- 
berries, ftrawberries,  &c.  with  many  other  fpeciea 
that  feem  to  be  natives  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Among  thofe  are  the  tranasbar,  the  produce  of  the 
myrtiUus  repens,  red  and  auftere,  found  in  the  fpring 
in  perfeftion  under  the  fnowr,  and  much  relifhed- 
by  the  reindeer;  crakebeer,  refembling  bilberries, 
deemed  a  powerful  antifcorbutic  ;  agerbeer,  larger  and 
blacker  than  bilberries,  of  a  pleafant  acid,  ripened  by 
ccld,  and  ufed  as  cherries  for  an  infufion  in  wine  j 
and  finally  tylte-beer,  a  red  pleafant  berry  growing  on 
a  fhort  ftem,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  box  :  they  are 
plucked  off  by  handfuls,  and  fent  to  Denmark  to  be 
preferved  for  the  table,  where  they  are  eaten  by  way 
of  defert. 

_  Of  the  trees  that  grow  wild  In  Norway,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  fir  and  the  pine.    The  firft  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  1,000,000  of  rix-dollars,  if  we  include  - 
the  advantages  refulting  from  the  faw-mills  and  the 
inafts  ;  one  of  which  laft  has  been  known  to  fell  for  200 
nx-dollars._  The  red  fir-tree,  which  grows  on  the  moun- 
tains, IS  fo  rich  in  turpentine  as  tobealmoft  incorruptible. 
Some  of  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  Norway  peafants,.  . 
built  of  this  timber,  are  fuppofed  to  be  above  400  years 
ftanding.    In  Guldbranfdale  the  houfe  is  flill  to  be 
feen  ftanding  in  which  king  Olaf  lodged  five  nights, 
above  700  years  ago,  when  he  travelled  round  the 
kingdom  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Chriflian  faith. 
Even  ,100  years  after  the  trunk  of  the  fir-tree  has 
been  cut  down,  the  peafants  burn  the  roots  for  tar, 
which  is  a  very  profitable  commodity.    In  the  fens,, 
the  rcfin  of  the  fir-tree  is  by  nature  transformed  inta 
a  Jubilance  which  may  be  called  Nornvay  frankincenfe. 
The  buds  or  pine-apples  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  ftale 
beei-,  make  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  fcurvy  ;  lefs  • 
unpleafant  to  the  taPie,  though  as  efficacious,  as  tar- 
water.    The  pine-tree  is  more  tall  and  beautiful  thaa 
the  fir,  though  inferior  to  it  in  flrength  and  quality  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  planks  of  it  are  fold  at  an  infe- 
rior price,  and  the  peafants  wafle  it  without  remorfe; 
Norway  likewife  produces  fome  foreffs  of  oak,  whicli 
is  found  to  be  excellent  for  fhip-buiiding.    Here  alfo 
grow  plenty  of  elm-trees;  the  bark  of  which,  being 
powdered,  is  boiled  up  with  other  food  to  fatten  hocrs.y.  , 
and  even  mixed  by  the  poor  among  their  meal :  athS  ' 
the  aih>  from  which  the  peafants  diltil  abalfam  ufed  !a  . 

ceitiua  .; 
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^Jfsrway.  certain  diforders,  and  which  is  ufed  both  externally 

•""^  '  and  internally.     Many  other  trees  flourifh  in  this 

country,  an  enumeration  of  which  would  prove  too 
tedioua.  Hazels  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
loo  tons  of  the  nuts  are  annually  exported  from  Bergen 

A  great  diverfity  of  ftones  is  found  in  Norway, 
fome  of  which  are  of  a  furprifing  figure.  Several 
mountains  confift  chiefly  of  a  brown  pebble,  which 
decays  with  age  ;  nay,  it  fometirae*  diflblves,  and' 
drops  into  the  fea,  and  the  cement  being  thus  loofen- 
ed,  a  terrible  difruption  enfiies.  In  fome  places  the 
grey  and  black  pebbles  are  intermixed  with  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  filver,  and  gold.  The  ground  in  certain  di- 
ilrids  is  Covered  with  the  fragments  of  rocks  that 
have  been  precipitated  from  thefummits  of  mountains, 
and  broken  by  their  fall  into  innumerable  fhivers.  Be- 
tv/een  io  and  30  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bergen,  a  man  was  fuddenly  overwhelmed  with  fuch 
a  mafs,  which  formed  a  kind  of  vault  around  him  lit 
this  dreadful  tomb  he  remained  ahve  for  feveral  Weeks. 
By  his  loud  cries  the  place  of  his  confinement  was 
difcovered:  but  it  was  found  impoflible  to  remove  the 
huge  ftones  by  which  he  was  inclofed.  All  that  his 
friends  could  do  for  him  was,  to  lower  down  meat  and 
drink  through  fome  crevices;  but  at  length  the  Hones 
fell  in,  and  crulhed  him  to  death. 

In  Norway  are  inexhauliible  quarries  of  excellent 
marble,  black,  white,  blue,  grey,  and  variegated  ;  to- 
gether with  fome  detached  pieces  of  alabafter,  feveral 
kinds  of  fpar,  chalk-ftone,  cement-flone,  fnnd^ftone, 
mill  ftone,  baklng-ftone,  flate,  talc,  magnets;  and  fwinc- 
llone,  a  produdlion  natural  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
of  a  brown  colour,  fetid  fmell,  in  texture  refembling- 
cryftal,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a  fuppofed  efficacy 
in  curing  a  diftempcr  incident  to  fwine.    Here  alfo  is 
found  the  amianthus  or  ftone-flax,  of  which  incom- 
buftible  cloth  may  be  made.    Norway,  however,  af- 
fords no  flints,  but  plenty  of  pyrites  or  quartz,  beau- 
tiful  cryftals,  granites,  amethyfts,   agate,  thunder- 
Hones,  and  eagle-ftonea      Gold  has  formerly  been 
found  in  a  fmall  quantity  In  the  diocefe  of  Chriftian- 
fand,  and  coined  inco  ducats.    There  is  at  prefent 
a  very  cdnfiderable  filver  mine  wrought  at  Kongfberg 
on  the  account  and  at  the  rii1<  of  his  Danifli  majelty :  the 
ore  is  furprifingly  rich,  but  interrupted  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  vein  is  often  loft.    Many  mafles  of  pUre 
filver  have  been  found  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  one  piece 
weighing  560  pounds,  prcferved  in  the  royal  mufeam 
at  Copenhagen.    Such  is  the  richnefs  of  thefe  mines, 
that  the  annual  produce  amounts  in  value  to  a  ton  and 
an  half  in  gold.    About  5000  people  are  daily  cm- 
ployed,  and  earn  their  fubflfteilce,  in  thofe  ftupendous 
works :  a).  Other  filver-mines  are  profectotcd  at  Jarlftjerg, 
but  not  to  the  fame  advantage  ;  and  here  the  ore  is 
mixed  with  lead  and  copper.    In  many  parts  of  this 
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country  copper-mines  have  been  difcovered ;  but  th<*  ttorvnfc^ 
principal,  and  perhaps  the  richeft  in  all  Europe,  is  at  ~ 
Roraas,  about  100  Englifh  miles  from  Drontheim. 
This  work  yields  annually  about  1 100  ftlip  pounds  of 
pure  copper  :  the  founderies  belonging  to  it  confumc 
yearly  about  14,000  lafts  of  coal,  and  500  fathoms  of 
wood.    The  next  in  importance  is  the  copper  work 
at  Lykken,  about  20  miles  from  Drontheim.  A  third 
mine  is  carried  on  at  Indfet,  er  Quickne,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  30  miles  from  the  fame  place;  and  here  they 
precipitate  the  copper  from  its  menftruum,  by  means 
of  iron.     There  is  a  fourth  copper-work  at  Siiboe, 
about  30  miles  diftartt  from  Drontheim,  though  ths 
leaft  confiderable  of  the  four.    Other  copper- mines 
of  lefs  note  are  worked  in  different  parts  of  the  kin^- 
do;n.    Iron  is  ftill  in  greater  plenty,  and  \vas  the  firll 
metal  wrought  in  this  country.    Many  hundred  thou- 
fand  quintals  are  annually  exported^  chiefly  in  bars, 
and  part  of  it  in  ftoves,  pots,  kettles,  and  cannon  : 
the  national  profit  arifmg  from  this  metid  is  eftimated 
at  300,000  rix  dollars.  '  There  is  a  fpecies  Called  moor- 
iron,  found  in  large  lumps  among  the  moralfes :  of 
this  the  peafants  make  their  own  domcftic  toels  and 
utenfils,  fuch  as  knives,  fcythes,  and  axes.    The  lead 
found  mixed  in  the  filver-orc  is  an  article  of  fmall  im- 
portance in  Norwray  ;  yet  fome  nlines  of  this  metal 
have  been  lately  opened  in  the  diftrift  of  Sober  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  copper-work  at  Oudal.    A  vi- 
triol-work  has  been  begun  near  Konglberg:  the  mines 
yield  great  plenty  of  fulphur  ;  which,  however,  the 
Norwegians  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  melt  and  de* 
purate,  becaufe  immenfe  quantities  are  found  at  a 
cheaper  rate  in  the  illand  of  Iceland.    Alum  is  found 
between  the  flate  flakes  near  Chriftiana  in  fuch  plenty, 
that  works  have  been  fet  up  for  refining  this  mineral, 
though  they  have  not  yet  brought  it  to  any  degree  of 
tranfparency.    His  Danifli  majefty  has  eftabliflied  fait* 
works  in  the  peninfula  of  Valoe,  about  fix  Englifll 
miles  froTtt  Tonfberg,  where  this  mineral  is  extraded 
in  large  quantities  from  the  fea  water. 

Befides  the  animals  common  to  other  countries, 
Norway  is  faid  to  contain  many  of  the  uncommon  and 
dubious  kind  ;  fuch  as  the  kraken,  mermaid,  fea-fer- 
pcnt,  &c.    See  thefe  articles. 

Many  Danifli,  Englifli,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
man, families  have  now  fettled  in  Norway ;  and  indeed 
form  no  inconfiderable  part  of  the  trading  people  : 
but  the  original  inhabitants  are  the  defcendants  of 
thofe  ferocious  Normanni,  who  harafled  alntioft  all  the 
coafls  of  Europe  with  piratical  armaments  in  the  8th, 
Qth,  and  I  oth  centuries.  _ 

"  Our  firft  certain  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
this  country  (fays  Pennantf)  was  from  the  defola- j^^^Z. 
tion  they  brought  on  the  fouthern  nations  by  their 
piratical  invafions.    Their  countiy  had  before  that 
Tjeriod  the  name  of  Nortmannalandy  and  the  inhabi- 
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•  tants  Nortmans ;  a  title  which  included  other  adjacent 
people.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  ravaged  hj 
them  in  845  ;  and  they  continued  their  invafion  till 
they  efFefted  the  conqueft  of  England,  under  their 
leader  Canute  the  Great.  They  went  up  the  Seine 
as  far  as  Paris,  burnt  the  town,  and  forced  its  weak 
rnonarch  to  piirchafe  their  abfence  at  the  pi  ice  of  four- 
teen thoufand  marks.  They  plundered  Spain,  and  at 
length  carried  their  excurfions  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Italy,  and  even  into  Sicily.  They  ufed  nar- 
row veffels,  like  their  anceftors  the  Sitones ;  and, 
befides  oars,  added  the  improvement  of  two  fails ; 
and  viftualled  them  with  falted  provifions,  bifcuit, 
chcefe,  and  beer.  Their  fhips  were  at  firfl  fmali ;  but 
in  after  times  they  were  large  enoMgh  to  hold  100 
or  1 20  men.  But  the  multitude  of  veffels  was  ama^ 
zing.  The  fleet  of  Harold  Blaatand  conlilled  of 
7CO,  A  hundred  thoufand  of  thefe  favages  have  at 
once  failed  from  Scandinavia,  fo  juftly  ftyled  Officlna 
gentium^  aut  certe  -velut  vagina  nat'tonum.  Probably  ne- 
ceflity,  more  than  ambition,  caufed  them  to  difcharge 
tlieir  country  of  its  exuberant  numbers.  Multitudes 
were  deftroyed  ;  but  multitudes  remained,  and  peopled 
more  favourable  climates. 

*'  Their  king,  Olaus,  was  a  convert  to  Ghrlftianity  in 
^94  ;  Bernard  an  Enghfliman  had  the  honour  of  bap- 
tizing him,  when  Olaus  happened  to  touch  at  one  of 
the  Scilly  iflands.  He  plundered  with  great  fpirit  du- 
ring feveral  years  ;  and  in  1006  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  from  his  pagan  fubjefts.  But  religious 
Z€al  firll  gave  the  reft  of  Europe  a  knowledge  of  their 
country  and  the  fwr»ts  of  its  commerce.  The  Hanfe 
towns  poured  in  their  milfionaries,  and  reaped  a  tem- 
poral harveft.  By  the  year  1  204,  the  merchants  ob- 
tained from  the  wife  prince  Suer  every  encouragement  to 
commerce  ;  and  by  that  means  introduced  wealth  and 
civilization  into  his  barren  kingdom.  England  by 
«very  method  cheriflied  the  advantages  refulting  from 
an  intercourfe  with  Norway,  and  Bergen  was  the 
emporium.  Henry  llL  in  1 2 1 7,  entered  into  a  league 
with  its  monarch  Haquin;  by  which  both  princes  fti- 
pulated  for  free^iccefs  for  their  fubjefts  into  their  re- 
fpeftive  kingdoms,  free  trade,  and  fecurity  to  their 
pcrfons.  In  1269,  Henry  entered  into  another  treaty 
with  Magnus;  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  no  goods 
fliould  be  exported  from  either  kingdom  except  they 
had  been  paid  for ;  and  there  is,  befides,  a  humane 
provifion  on  both  fides,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  per- 
Tons  and  effeds  of  the  fuhjefts  who  fhould  fuffer  fhip. 
wreck  on  their  feveral  coafts.V 

The  inhabitants  now  fpeak  the  fame  language  that 
is  ufed  in  Denmark,  though  their  original  tongue 
is  the  dialed  now  fpoken  in  Iceland.  They  profefs 
the  Lutheran  religion,  under  an  archbifhop  eftablifh- 
ed  at  Drontheim,  with  four  fuffragans  ;  namely,  of 
Bergen,  Staffanger,  Hammer,  and  Chriftiana.  By 
the  union  of  Calmar,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  were  united  under  one  monarch;  and 
then  the  people  of  both  nations  enjoyed  confiderablc 
privileges  :  but  the  Danifii  government  foon  became 
abfolute ;  and  Norway  was  ruled  defpotically  by  a  vice- 
roy, who  refided  in  the  capital,  and  prcfided  in  the  fu- 
preme  court,  to  which  appeals  were  made  from  the  fub- 
wdinate  courts  of  judicature.    A  great  change  has, 
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however,  taken  place  fince  the  prefent  amiable  and  Norwi^. 

accomplifhed  prince  of  Denmark  had  part  of  the  go- '  " 

vernmcnt  and  more  may  be  expecled  from  his  virtue 
and  affiduity  when  the  power  fhail  come  wholly  into 
his  own  hands. 

The  Norwegians  are  generally  well-formed,  t?ll, 
fturdy,  and  roljuft,  brave,  hardy,  honeft,  hofpitable, 
and  ingenious  ;  yet  favage,  rafh,  quarrelfome,  and  liti- 
gious.  The  fame  charader  will  nearly  fuit  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  mountainous  country  in  the  northern 
climates.  Their  women  arc  well  fhaped,  tall,  comely,, 
remarkably  fair,  and  obliging.  The  nobility  of  Nor- 
way  have  been  chiefly  removed  by  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  prevent  faftion  and  oppofition  to 
the  court ;  or  are  long  ago  degenerated  into  the  rank 
ofpeafants:  fome  families,  however,  have  been  lately 
raifed  to  that  dignity.  Every  freeholder  in  Norvray 
enjoys  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  power  of  re- 
demption ;  and  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  a  peafanl  inha- 
biting the  fame  houfe  which  has  been  poflTeffed  400 
years  by  his  anceftors.  The  odeh  gads,  or  freehold, 
cannot  be  alienated  by  fale  or  otherwife  from  the 
right  heir,  called  odeis  mand if  he  i«  not  able  to  re- 
deem the  eftate,  he  declares  his  incapacity  every  loth 
year  at  the  faflions  ;  and  if  he,  or  his  heirs  to  the  third 
generation,  fliould  acquire  wealth  enough  for  that 
purpofe,  the  poffeflbr  pro  tempore  muft  refign  his  pof- 
feflion. 

'i  he  mountain«ers  acquire  fiwprifing  ftrength  and 
dexterity  by  hard  living,  cold,  laborious  exerdife, . 
clirnbing  rocksjfkating  on  the  fnow.and  handling  arms^ 
which  they  carry  from  their  youth  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  the  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft.  Thofc  who 
dwell  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Norway  exercife  the 
employments  of  fifhing  and  navigation,  and  become 
very  expert  mariners. 

The  peafants  of  Norway  never  employ  any  han- 
dicrafcfmen  for  necefiarles  to  themfelves  and  fami, 
lies:  they  are.  their  own  hafters,  flioemakers,  tay- 
lors,  tanners,  weavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  and  join- 
ers :  they  are  even  expert  at  fhip-building ;  and  fomc 
of  them  make  excellent  violins.  But  their  general 
turn  is  for  carving  in  wood,  which  they  execute  in  a 
furprifing  manner  with  a  common  knife  of  their  own 
forging.  They  are  taught  in  their  youth  to  wreftle, 
ride,  fwim,  fltate,  climb,  ihoot,  and  forge  iron.  Their 
amufements  confift'  in  making  verfes,  blowing  the 
horn,  or  playing  upon  a  kind  of  guitar,  and  the  vio- 
lin :  this  laft  kind  of  mufic  they  perform  even  at  fu-  ' 
nerals.  TRe_  Norwegians  have  evinced  their  valour 
and  fidelity  in  a  thoufand  ditFerent  inftances.  I'bc 
country  was  always  diftraded  by  inteftlne  quarrel.s, 
which  raged  from  generation  to  generation.  Even  the 
farmera  ftand  upon,  their  pundilio,  and  challenge  one 
another  to  fmgle  combat  with  their  knives.  On  fuch 
occafions  they  ^hook  themfelves  together  by  their  belts, 
and  fight  until  one  of  them  is  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  At  weddings  and  public  feafts  they  drink 
to  intoxication,  quarrel,  fight,  and  murder  generally 
cnfues.  The  very  common  people  are  likfewife  paf- 
fionate,  anrbitious  of  glory  and  independence,  and 
vam  of  their  pedigree.  The  nobility  and  merchants 
of  Norway  fare  fumptuoufly  ;  but  the  peafant  lives 
With  the  utmoft  tempercnee  and  frugality,  except  at 

feilivals  : . 
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Teftlviils :  his  common  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal,  roU- 
'  ed  into  broad  thin  cakes,  hke  thofe  ufed  in  Scotland. 
In  time  of  fcarcity-,  they  boil,  dry,  and  grind  the 
^bark  of  the  fir-tree  into  a  kind  of  Hour  which  they 
mix  with  oat-meal :  the  bark  of  the  elm-tree  is  ufed  in 
jhe  fame  manner.    In  thofe  parts  where  a  fifhery  is 

•  carried  on,  they  kf.ead  the  roes  of  cod  with  their  oat- 

•  meal.    Of  thefe  laft,  mixed  with  barley-meal,  they 
•make  haily-pudding  and  foup,  enriched  with  a  pickled 
.'herring  or  falted  iimckarel.    Frefli  fifh  they  have  in 
plenty  on  the  fea-coaft.    They  hunt  and  eat  groufe, 
partridge,  hare,  red  deer,  and  rein-deer.    They  kill 
cows,  flieep,  and  goats,  for  their  winter  flock  :  thefe 
they  pickle,  or  fmoke,  or  dry-for  ufe.    They  make 
cheefe  of  their  milk,  and  a  liquor  called  fyre  of  their 
four  whey:  this  they  commonly  drink  mixed  with  wa- 
ter ;  but  they  provide  a  ftote  of  ftrong  ale  for  Chrift- 
mas,  weddings,  chriftenings,   and   other  entertain- 
ments.   From  their  temperance  and  cxercife,  joined  to 
the  purity  and  elaflicity  of  their  air,  they  enjoy  good 
health,  and  often  attain  to  a  furprifing  degree  of  lon- 
gevity.   Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a  hearty 
Norwegian  turned  of  ico.     In  the  year  1733,  four 
couples  danced  before  his  Danifh  majefty  at  Fredericks- 
hall  :  their  ages,  when  joined,  exceeded  800  years. 
Neverthelefs,  the  Norwcigans  are  fubjeft  to  various 
difeafes;  fuch  as  the  fcab,  the  leprofy,  the  fcurvy, 
the  catarrh,  the  rheumatlfm,  gout,  and  epiiepfy.  The 
drefs  of  the  Norway  peafants  confifts  of  a  wide  loofe 
jacketmade  of  coarfecloath,wlthwaiftcoat  andbreechcs 
of  the  fame.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  flapped  hats, 
or  caps  ornamented  with  ribbons.    They  wear  flioes 
without  outer  foles,  and  in  the  winter  leathern  buflcins. 
They  have  likewife  fnow-fhoes  and  long  flcates,  with 
which  they  travel  at  a  great  pace,  cither  on  the  land 
or  ice.    There  is  a  corps  of  foldiers  thus  accoutred, 
Avho  can  out-march  the  fwifteft  horfes.    The  Norwe- 
gian peafant  never  wears  a  neckcloth,  except  on  ex- 
traordinary occafions  :  he  opens  his  neck  and  breaft  to 
the  weather,  and  lets  the  fnow  beat  into  his  bofom. 
His  body  is  girt  round  with  a  broad  leathern  belt, 
adorned  with  brafs  plates,  from  which  depends  a  brafs 
chain  that  fuftains  a  Ijrpc  knife,  gimlet,  and  other 
tackle.    The  women  arc  dreifed  in  clofe-laced  jackets, 
having  leathern  girdles  decorated  with  ornaments  of 
filvcr.    They  likewife  wear  filver  chains  round  their 
necks,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  gilt  medals. 
Their  caps  and  handkerchiefs  are  almoft  covered  with 
fnuill  plates  of  filver,  brafs,  and  tin,  large  rings,  and 
buttons.    A  mai  Jtn  bride  appears  with  her  hair  plait- 
ed, and,  together  with  her  cloaths,  hung  full  of  fuch 
jingling  trinkets. 

The  churches,  public  edifices,  and  many  private 
boufcs  in  Norway,  are  built  of  ftone  :  but  the  people 
in  general  live  in  wooden  houfts,  made  of  the  trunks 

"tjf  fir  and  pine-tree  laid  npon  each  other,  and  joined 
}  y  n.ortifcs  at  the  corners.    Thefe  are  counted  trorc 

..dry,  warm,  and  healthy,  than  fione  or  brick  build- 
ir.gs.  In  the  whole  diocefe  of  Bergen,  one  hardly 
fees  a  farrn-boufe  with  a  chimney  or  window  :  they 
are  generally  lighted  by  a  fquarc  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  houfe,  which  lets  in  the  light,  and  lets  out  the 
fn-ioke.  In  fummer  this  hole  is  left  quite  open  :  in  the 
winter,  it  is  covered  with  what  they  call  ^  ftau;  that  is, 
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the  membrane  of  fome  animal,  ftretched  upon  a  wooderi  Norwa 
frame  that  fits  the  hole,  and  tranfmits  the  rays  of  light. 
It  is  fixed  or  removed  with  a  long  pole  occafionally. 
Every  perfon  that  enters  the  houfe,  upon  bufinefs  or  ^ 
courtfnip,  takes  hold  of  this  pole,  according  to  an- 
cient cuftom.  The  celling  is  about  eight  feet  high  in 
the  middle ;  and,  being  arched  like  a  cupola,  the 
fmoke  of  the  fire  underneath  rolls  about,  until  it  findf 
a  vent  at  the  hole,  which  is  called  I'mr.  Under  this 
opening  ftands  a  thick  table  with  benches,  and  an  high 
feat  at  the  upper  end  for  the  mailer  of  the  family  :  he 
has  likewife  a  fmall  cupboard  for  his  own  ufe,  in  which 
he  locks  up  his  moft  valuable  effefts  The  boards  of 
the  roof  are  coated  with  the  bark  of  birch-trees, 
which  is  counted  incorruptible  :  this  again  is  covered 
with  turf,  which  yields  a  good  crop  of  grafs  for  goats 
and  fheep,  and  is  often  mowed  as  hay  by  the  farmer. 

The  Norwegians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
foreign  nations.    The  duty  on  the  produce  of  their 
own  country  exported,  amounts  annually  to  100,000 
rix-doUars.    Thefe  commodities  are,  copper  wrought 
and  unwrought ;  iron  caft  into  cannon,  ftoves,  and 
pots,  or  forged  into  bars  ;   lead,  in  frnall  quantity  ; 
mails,    timber,   deal-boards,    planks,  marble,  mill- 
ftones,.  herring,  cod,  ling,  falmon,  lol  flers,  floun- 
ders,  cow-hides,  goat-fliins,   feal-flcins,  the  furs  of 
bears,  wolvesj  foxes,  beavers,  ermines,  martens,  &c. 
down,  feathers,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  tar,  juni- 
per and  other  forts  of  I.  erries,  and  nuts;  fait,  alum, 
glafs,  vitriol,  and  pot-afhes.    All  other  commodities 
and  articles  of  luxury  the  Norwegians  import  from 
different  nations.    The  nature  of  the  ground  does  not 
admit  of  much  improvement  in  agriculture  :  neverthe- 
lefs, the  farmers  are  not  deficient  in  induftry  and  flcill 
to  drain  marflies,  and  render  the  ground  arable  and  fit 
for  paflure.    Many  are   employed  in   grazing  and 
breeding  cattle  :  but  a  much  greater  number  is  engaged 
in  felling  wood,  floating  timber,  burning  charcoal,  and 
extradting  tar  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  have 
been  cut  down  ;  in  the  filver,  copper,  and  iron-mines; 
in  the  navigation  and  fifliery.    A  confiderable  number 
of  people  earn  a  comfortable  livehhood  by  hunting, 
flrooting,  and  bird-catching.    Every  individual  is  at 
liberty  to  purfue  the  game,  efpecially  in  the  mountarng 
and  commons:  therefore  every  peafant  is  expert  in  the 
ufe  of  fire-arms ;  and  there  are  excellent  markfmen 
among  the  mountains,  who  make  ufe  ©f  the  bow  to 
kill  thofe  animals,  whofe  flcins,  being  valuable,  would 
be  damaged  by  the  fhot  of  fire-arms. 

Norway  can  produce  above  14,000  excellent  fea- 
men.  The  army  of  this  country  amounts  to  30,000 
.cffe<Bive  mea  ;  and  the  annual  revenue  exceeds  8qo,ooo 
rix-dollars. 

NoKWAT-Rat,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 
NORWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk in  England,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  i.  26.  N.  Lat. 
1^2.40.  It  is  fiippofed  to  have  had  its  name,  which 
fignifies  "  a  callle  to  the  north,"  from  its  fituation  in 
refpeft  of  Caftor,  the  ancient  Venta  Icenoru'n,  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  it,  out  of  whofe  ruins  it 
feems  to  have  rifen.  In  its  infancy,  in  the  reign  of 
Etheldred,  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  Sueno  the 
Dane,  when  he  invaded  England  v^ith  a  gre?.t  army. 
Afterwards  it  recovered  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

the 
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JNonvlch.  the  ConfefTor  was  a  confiderable  place,  having  1320  kct-crofs,  built  after  the  manner  of  a  piazza;  the  hi-  Norwicfi. 
'  »  burghers.  But  it  fufFered  again  much  in  the  reign  of  (hop's  palace;  the  king's  fchooI,foHnded  by  Ed  ward  VI.  —  » 
William  I.  by  being  the  feat  of  a  civil  war,  which  the  boys  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  mayor  for 
Ralph  carl  of  the  Eaft  Angles  raifed  againft  that  the  time  being,  with  the  confent  of  the  majority  of 
king.  So  much  was  it  impaired  by  the  fiege  it  then  aldermen.  There  having  been  formerly  many  thatched 
underwent,  that  there  were  fcarce  560  burghers  left  houfes,  an  order  was  made,  that  all  houfes  that  ihould 
in  it,  as  appears  from  Doomfday-book.  From  that  hereafter  be  built  fhould  be  covered  with  tiles.  I'he 
time  forward  it  began  by  little  and  little  to  recover,  city  is  interfperfed  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  trees, 
efpecially  after  Bifhop  Herbert  tranflated  the  epifco-  which  make  it  both  pleafnnt  and  healthful.  It  has 
pal  fee  hither  from  Thetford  in  the  reign  of  William  four  hofpitals,  in  which  a  great  number  of  old  men 
Rufus  in  icy6  ;  and  built  a  beautiful  cathedral,  of  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  maintained;  and  a 
•which  he  himfelf  laid  the  firft  ftone,  with  this  infcrip-  dozen  charity- fchools.  Here  are  two  churches  for  the 
tion,  Dominus  Herbertus  pofuit  pr'mum  lapidem,  in  Dutch  and  French  Flemings  ;  who  have  particular  pri- 
nomine  Patris,  Fility  ^  Spiritus  San8i,  Amen,  i.  e.  vileges,  and  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  the  churches 
**  Lord  (Biihop)  Herbert  laid  the  firft  ftone,  in  the  are  thatched,  and  all  of  them  crufted  with  flint  ftonc 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  ;"  and  by  a  curioufly  cut ;  which  is  the  more  wonderful,  as  Nor- 
licencc  from  Pope  Pafchal,  declared  it  the  mother-  wich  ftands  in  a  clay  country,  and  has  no  flint  within 
church  of  Norfold  and  Suflfolk.  After  this,  as  Malmf-  20  miles  of  it.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
bury  has  it,  it  became  a  town  famous  for  merchan-  corder,  fteward,  two  fheriffs,  24  aldermen,  60  com- 
dize  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Yet  it  was  mi-  mon-council,  with  a  town-clerk,  fwOrd-bearer,  and 
ferably  haraffed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Hugh  other  inferior  officers.  The  mayor  is  chofen  on  May- 
Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  was  an  adherent  of  day  by  the  freemen,  and  fworn  in  on  the  Tuefday  be- 
Henry's  fon,  called  the  junior  king.  In  the  time  of  fore  Midfummer  eve.  The  flieriffs  are  alfo  chofen  an- 
Edward  I.  it  was  walled  round  by  the  citizens,  who  nually,  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  Auguft,  one  by  the 
had  prefented  a  petition  to  parliament  for  liberty  to  freemen,  the  other  by  the  aldermen,  and  fworn  in  on 
do  it.  Henry  IV.  allowed  them,  inftead  of  bailifl^s,  Michaelmas-day.  The  freemen  of  the  feveral  wards 
which  they  had  before,  to  eleft  a  mayor  yearly,  and  choofe  each  their  alderman.  The  common-council  is 
made  the  city  a  county  of  itfelf  In  the  year  1348,  chofen  in  Midlent.  The  mayor  is  a  juftice  of  the 
near  58,000  perfons  were  carried  off  by  the  plague;  and  peace  and  quorum,  during  his  year  (as  are  alfo  the  re- 
in 1505,  the  city  was  almoft  confumcd  by  fire.  For  corder  and  fteward)  within  the  city  and  liberties;  and 
the  flourifliing  ftate  to  which  the  city  is  now  arrived,  after  his  mayoralty,  he  is  a  juftice  during  life.  The 
they  are  mut"h  indebted  to  the  Flemings,  who  fled  hi-  trade  and  manufailures  of  the  city  are  very  confider- 
ther  from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  able.  At  Yarmouth  they  export  large  quantities  of 
inquifition,  and  taught  ihcm  the  manufadure  of  thofe  their  maunfadlurcs,  moft  of  which  are  fent  to  Lon- 
ftriped  and  flowered  damaflcs,  camblets,  druggets,  don,  and  import  a  great  deal  of  wine,  coal,  fifli,  oil, 
black  and  white  crape  j  for  which  the  place  is  now  fo  &c.  All  the  city  and  country  round  are  employed  in 
noted,  and  which  have  been  computed  to  yield  fome-  the  worfted  manufafture,  brought  hither,  as  already 
times  2oo,oool.  a-year.  In  the  year  1583,  the  citi-  obferved,  by  the  Flemings,  in  which  they  not  only 
ztns,  by  the  help  of  an  engine,  conveyed  water  through  confume  the  wool  of  their  own  county,  in  fpinning, 
pipes  to  the  higheft  parts  of  the  city,  which  is  plea-  weaving,  &c.  but  ufe  many  thoufand  packs  of  yarn, 
fantly  feated  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  extending  a  mile  which  they  receive  from  other  parts  of  England,  as  far 
and  a  half  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  ;  but  the  as  Yorkfhire  and  Weftmoreland.  There  are  eight 
breadth  is  much  lefs,  and  it  contrafts  itfelf  by  de-  wardens  of  the  weavers  chofen  annually,  and  fworn  to 
grees  towards  the  fouth.  It  is  now  one  of  the  moft  take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  committed  in  fpiu- 
confiderable  cities  in  Britain  for  wealth,  populoufnefs,  ning,  weaving,  or  dying  the  ftuffs.  It  is  computed 
neat  buildings,  beautiful  churches  (of  which  it  had  that  there  are  not  lefs  than  1 20,000  people  employed 
once  58,  but  now  only  36),  and  the  induftry  and  ci"  in  and  about  the  city  in  the  filk  and  woollen  manufac- 
vility  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  ve-  tures.  Their  markets  are  thought  to  be  the  greateft 
nerable  ftrufture,  with  a  curious  roof,  adorned  with  in  England,  and  funiifhed  with  a  furprifing  plenty  and 
the  hiRory  of  the  Bible  in  little  images,  carved  to  the  variety  of  goods  and  provifions  At  a  fmall  village 
life,  and  a  lofty  fteeple  105  yards  high.  The  wall  of  to  the  north  of  the  city,  called  St  Faith's,  not  lefs  than 
flint  ftone,  beautified  with  40  towers  and  12  gates,  40,000  head  of  Scotch  cattle  are  faid  to  be  yearly 
finiflied  in  1309,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  city,  bought  up  by  the  Norfolk  graziers,  and  fattened  in 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wafte  ground  within  their  rr>eadows  and  marfiies.  Its  markets  are  on 
the  walls,  was  computed,  about  60  years  ago,  to  Wednefday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  It  has  a  great 
contain  Scoo  houfes  and  50,000  inhabitants.  Be-  number  of  fairs,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
fides  the  cathedral  already  mentioned,  the  moft  re-  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
markable  buildings  are,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  houfe,  FewcitiesortownsfeemtohavefufferedmorethanNor- 
one  of  the  largeft  in  England;  the  caftle,  which  is  wich  has  done  at  various  periods,  and  few  feem  to  have 
now  the  county-gaol,  and  ftands  in  the  heart  of  the  felt  it  lefs;  for  tho' quite  burnt  down  by  Sueno  as  above, 
city,  with  a  deep  moat  round  it,  over  which  is  a  it  was  of  confiderable  confequenee  in  Edward  the  Con- 
bri(^ge  of  one  veiy  large  arch  ;  the  Town-hall ;  the  feffor's  time  :  nor  did  it  long  feel  the  evils  of  the  in- 
Guild-hall,  formerly  the  church  belonging  to  the  mo-  furredlion  and  fiege  in  William  the  Conqueror's  time, 
naftery  of  Black- Friars;  the  houfe  of  correftion  ;  the  for  it  was  rebuilt  in  Stephen's  reign,  and  made  a  cor- 
ihire- houfe,  where  the  affues  are  heldj  a  lofty  mar-  poiation  j  befidei?  other  devattations  already  mentioned. 
Vet.  XIII.  Part  L  CL  Th« 
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Krt'wkh,  The  city  of  Norwich  has  long  been  famous  for 
Its  manufaftures;  which  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
""  at  prefent  in  fo  fiouriihing  a  ftate  as  formerly.  In 
addition  to  the  manufadiure  ofcamblets,  druggets,  and 
crapes,  it  is  alfo  rem-arkable  for  baize,  ferges,  fhal- 
loons,  ftocklngs,  and  woollen  cloths. 

The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  are  generally  fo  em- 
ployed in  their  manufaftures  within  doors,  that  the 
city  has  the  appearance  of  being  deferted,  except  on 
.Sundays  and  hoHdays,  when  the  lireets  fwavm  with 
people. 

Caftor,  near  Norwich,  was  the  Venta  Icenorum, 
er  capital  city  of  the  Icer.I,  the  broken  walls  of  which 
contain  a  fquare  of  about  30  acres.  In  thoie  walls 
may  ftili  be  perceived  the  remains  of  four  gates  and  a 
tower.  Several  Roman  urns,  coins^  ?.nd  other  relics 
of  antiquity,  have  been  found  at  this  place. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  fmell.  See  Anatomy,  n"  140. 
The  ufes  of  the  nofe  are,  its  giving  us  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  ;  its  ferving  in  the  great  office  of  refpiration, 
and  in  modelling  the  voice;  in  receiving  the  abundant 
humours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  face. 

The  nofe  was  by  the  Augurs  particularly  attended 
to  in  forming  conjeftures  concerning  future  good  or 
ill  fuccefs.  The  tinghng  of  the  right  or  left  fide  of  it, 
for  inftance,  .was  thought  to  have  different  fignifica- 
tions  as  it  happened  to  different  fexes,  or  perfons  in 
different  conditions. 

Jn  Tavtary,  the  greateft  beauties  are  thofe  who 
have  the  lt.aft  nofes.  Ruybrock  mention  the  wile  of 
the  great  Jenghiz  Khan  as  a  celebrated  beauty,  be- 
caufe  flie  hnd  only  two  holes  for  a  nofe.  The  Crim- 
Tartars  break  the  nofes  of  their  children  while  young, 
as  thinking  it  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  have  their 
nofes  ftand  before  their  eyes.  In  moft  other  countries, 
China  excepted,  great  nofes  are  an  honour. 

In  what  the  beauty  of  the  nofe  connfts,  different 
nations  have  different  opinions  :  and  the  following  fc- 
fleftions  of  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds  on  this  fubjeft,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  philofophlcal  account  of  the  beauty 
Mer,  of  form  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  "  I 
vol.  ii.  fuppofe  (fays  Sir  Joftiua)  it  will  be  eafily  granted, 
that  no  man  can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
ful in  its  kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  feen  only  one  of 
that  fpecies ;  that  is  as  conchifive  in  regard  to  the  hu- 
man figure  :  fo  that  if  a  man  born  blind  was  to  reco- 
ver his  fight,  and  the  moft  beautiful  woman  was  brought 
before  him,  he  could  not  determine  whether  fhe  was 
handfome  or  not ;  nor,  if  the  moft  beautiful  and  moll 
deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any  better  deter- 
mine to  which  he  ftiould  give  the  preference,  having 
feen  only  thofe  two.  To  diftlnguifti  beauty,  then,  im- 
plies the  having  feen  many  individuals  of  that  fpecies. 
If  It  is  afked,  how  is  more  flclll  acquired  by  the  obfer- 
vation  of  greater  numbers  ?  i  anfwer,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  feen  many,  the  .power  is  acqruired 
even  v?ithout  feeking  after  it>  of  diftlnguiftiing  between 
accidental  blemifhes  and  excrefcences,  which  are  conji- 
nually  varying  the  furface  of  Nature's  worses,  and  the 
invariable  general  form  which  Nature  moft  frequently 
produces,  and  always  feems  to  intend  in  her  produc- 
tions. 

"  Thus  amongft  the  blades  ©f  grafs  or  leaves  of  the 
fame  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found  exaftly  alike, 
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yet  the  general  form  is^  invariable  :  a  naturallft,  before 
he  chofe  one  as  a  famplc;  would  examine  many,  fince, 
if  he  took  the  firft  that  occurred,  it  might  have,  by 
accident  or  otherwifo,  fuch  a  form  as  that  it  would 
fearce  be  known  to  belong  to  that  fpecies  ;  he  fele£is, 
as  the  painter  does,  the  moft  beautiful,  that  is,  the 
moft  general  form  of  nature. 

*'  Every  fpecies  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
creation  may  be  faid  to  have  a  fixed  or  determinate 
form,  towards  which  nature  is  continually  inclining, 
like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre  ;  or  it  may 
be  compared  to  pendulums  vibrating  in  different  di- 
reftions  over  one  central  point ;  and  as  they  all  crofs^ 
the  centre,  though  only  one  paft"es  through  any  othcr 
point,  fo  it  will  be  found  that  perfedl  beauty  is  of- 
tener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity  ;  1  do  nofe 
mean  tiian  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one 
kind  of  deformity.  To  inftance  in  a  particular  part 
of  a  feature  :  the  line  that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  nofe 
is  beautiful  when  it  is  ftraight;  this  then  is  the 
central  form,  which  is  oftener  found  than  either  con- 
cave, convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form  that  ftiall 
be  propofed.  As  we  are  then  more  accuftomed 
to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  m.ay  conclude  that  to 
be  the  reafon  why  we  approve  and  admire  it,  as  wc 
approve  and  admire  cuftoms  and  faihions  of  drefs  for 
no  other  reafon  than  that  we  are  ufed  to  them  ;  lt> 
that  though  habit  and  cuttom  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
the  caufe  of  beauty,  it  'Is  certainly  the  caufe  of  our 
liking  it  :  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  we  were 
more  ufed  to  deformity  than  beauty,  deformity  would 
then  lofe  the  Idea  now  annexed  to  it,  and  take  that 
of  beauty  ;  as  if  the  whole  world  ftiould  agree  that 
yts  and  no  ftiould  change  their  meanings,  yes  would 
then  deny,  and  no  would  aftirm. 

"  Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  further  In  this, 
argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  criterion 
of  beauty  refpefting  different  fpecies,  or  to  fhow  why 
one  fpecies  is  more  beautiful  than  another.  It  will  be 
required  from  him  firft  to  prove  that  one  fpecies  Is  really 
more  i)eautiful  than  another.  That  we  prefer  one  to 
the  other,  and  with  very  good  reafon,  will  be  readily 
granted  ;  but  It  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  we 
think  it  a  morcbeautiful  form;  for  we  have  no  criterion 
of  form  by  which  to  determine  our  judgment.  He 
who  fays  a  fwan  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means 
little  more  th  in  that  he  has  more  pleafure  in  feeing  a 
fwan  than  a  dove,  either  from  the  ftatelinefs  of  Its' mo- 
tions, or  Its  being  a  more  rare  bird  ;  and  he  who  glvesi; 
the  preference  to  the  dove,  does  It  from  fome  aflbclatlon 
of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he  always  annexes  to  the 
dove  :  but  if  he  pretends  to  defend  the  preference  he 
gives  to  one  or  the  other,  by  endeavouring  to. prove  that 
this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular 
gradation  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or 
dlreftion  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of  his 
imagination  he  fhall  fix  on  as  a  criterion  of  form,  he 
will  be  continually  contradifting  himfclf,  and  find  at 
laft  that  the  great  mother  of  nature  will  not  be  fub- 
jefted  to  fuch  iiarrow  rules.  Among  the  various  rea- 
fons  why  we  prefer  ®ne  part  of  her  works  to  another,, 
the  moft  general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  cuftom  :  cu- 
ftom  makes,  In  a  certain  fenfe,  white  black,  and' 
black  white  ;  it  Is  cuftom  alone  determines  our  pre- 
ference  of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to  the  -4].thia- 
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plans }  and  tbey,  for  the  fafne  reafon,  preTer  tlieirown 
colour  to  ours.  I  fuppofe  nobody  will  doubt,  if  on« 
of  their  painters  was  to  paint  the  gjoddefs  of  beautyj 
hut  that  he  would  repvcfcut  her  bhuk,  with  thick 
lips,  flat  nofi.',  and  woolly  hair  :  and  it  feems  to  nic 
he  would  -d&L  very  uui>-3turally  if  he  did  not;  for  by 
what  criterion  will  any  one  difpute  the  propriety  of 
his  idea  ?  We  indeed  fay,  that  tht;  torm  and  colour  of 
the  European  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  ; 
but  i  know  of  no  other  reafon  we  have  for  it,  but 
that  we  are  more  accnftomed  to  it.  It  is  abfurd  to  fay,, 
that  beauty  is  pcffefled  of  attractive-  powers,  which 
irrtfiflibly  feize  the  correfponding  mind  with  love  and 
adiaiiration,  imce  that  argument  is  eqvially  conclufive 
in  favour- of  the  white  and  the  black  philofopher. 

"  The  black  and  white  nations  mufl:,  in  rcfpeft  of 
beauty,  be  confidered  as  of  different  kinds,  at  leall  a 
different  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  ;  from  one  of  wh-ich 
to  the  other,  as  I  obferved,  no  inference  can  be  drawn. 

"  Novelty  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  beau- 
ty :  that  novelty  is  a  very  fufncient  reafon  why  we 
flioul  1  admire,,  is  not  denied  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  un- 
c®mmon,  is  it  therefore  beautiful  I  The  beauty  that 
IS  produced  by  colour,  as  when  we"  prefer  one  bird  to 
another,  though  of  the  fame  form,  on  account  of  its 
colour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  argument,  which 
reaches  only  to  form.  I  have  here  confidered  the 
■word  beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone- 
Thete  is  a  necefiity  cf  fixing  this  cotifined  fenfe  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  argument  if  the  fenfe  of  the  word 
is  extended  to  every  thing  that  is  approved.  A  rofe 
tnay  as  well  be  faid  to  be  beautiful,  becaufe  k  has  a 
iine  fmell,  as  a  bird  becaufe  of  its  colour.  When  we 
apply  the  word  beauty,  we  do  not  mean  always  by  it 
a  more  beautiful  form,  but  fomething  valuable  on  ac- 
ctvmt  of  its  rarity,  ufefulnefs,  colour,  or  any  other 
property.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  a  beautiful  animal ; 
but  had  a  horfe  as  few  good  qualities  as  a  tortoife,  I 
do  not  imagine  that  he  would  be  then  eflecmed  beau- 
tiful. 

A  fitnefs  t«  the  end  propofed  is  faid  to  be  another 
caufe  of  beauty  ;  but  fuppofing  we  were  proper  judges 
of  what  form  is  the  moll  proper  in  an  animal  to 
conflitute  ftrength  or  fwiftnefs,  we  always  determine 
c  oncerning  its  beauty  before  we  exert  our  under- 
Handing  to  judge  of  its  fitnefs. 

"  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  mr.y  be  inferred, 
tliat  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  fpecies 
with  another,  are  all  equally  beautiful  ;  and  that  pie- 
feience  is  given  from  cuftom,  or  fome  afTociation  of 
ideas  ;  and  that  in  creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  beauty 
is  the  medium  or  centre  of  all  various  forms."  See  the 
iirtlcle  Bkauty,  towards  the  end. 

^--'NOSOLOGY,  is  a  Greek  word  fignifying  a  dif- 
courfe  or  treatife  of  difeafes  ;  othervvife  called  patho- 
logy. 

The  importance  cf  a  comprehenfive  and  accurate 
nofolo^y  has  been  long  and  generally  allowed.  Bag' 
livi,  Boerhaave,  Gorter,  Gaubius,  and  Sydenham^ 
have  exprefled  their  defire  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  the 
great  object  of  which  is  to  fix  pathognomonics  to 
every  difeafe ;  or  in  which  all  difeafes  are  difpofed  in- 
to certain  claffcs,  orders,  and  genera,  founded  on  di- 
{tindtions  taken  from  the  fymptoms  only,  without  re- 
4jard  to  remote  or  proximate  caufes. 
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Under  the  article  Medicine,  we  hare  mentioned  Noftoch. 
force  cf  the  inofl  accurate  nofological  arrangements  ;  — — 
and  have  here  only  to  add,  that,  in  1776,  Dr  Sagar, 
at  Iglaw  in  Moravia,  publiflied  a  Syftema  Morhorum 
Sywptomatuiim,  cftavo,  which  is  an  ufeful  abridgment 
of  the  work  of  M.  Sauvages,  with  fome  alterations 
and  aidditions.    See  Medicine,  n°  123. 

NOS  rOCH,  SHOT  STARS ;  tremella  nojloc,  (Lin. 
Spec.  Plant.  Dillenius  de  Mufcis,  tab.  10.  fig.  14. 
Flor.  Danica,  tab.  885.  fig.  i.)  ;  tremella  intejlinalis  Del 
m-efenterica,  (Lin.  Spec.  Plant.  Dillen.  de  Mufc.  tab. 
TO.  tig.  16.    Flor.  Danic.  tab.  885.  fig.  2.) 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  this 
account  of  it  :  "  The  fubflance  in  queition  is  not  un- 
irequent  in  England,  nor  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe, 
after  rains,  both  in  fpring  and  autumn.  Very  large 
fpotb  of  it  are  feen  in  gravelly  foils,  and  particularly 
on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  on  open  downs,  and  often 
it  is  found  on  gravel-walks. 

"  It  is  met  with  in  fome  of  the  old  authors,  under  the 
name  of  nojioch,  as  in  Paracelfus  and  others  ;  and  the 
alchemiffs  fancied  there  was  fomething  wonderful  yj 
it,  and  that  it  would  afford  a  menflruuni  for  gold. 
Noilocli  is  faid  to  be  a  word  fynonymous  to  yaciilum 
alkujus  Jleila,  vcl  pot'ius  ejus  repurgatione  clejeSlum  quid 
in  terrain  ;Jlos  aerh  ;  fragmentim  nimbi ;  as  this  fubflance 
was  believed  to  fall  from  the  flcy  with  the  meteors 
that  we  often  fee,  and  call  falling  Jiars.  Hence  the 
country  people  in  Sweden  have  called  itjhy-fall ;  and 
in  England  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  'witches 
butkry  in  common  wich  fome  of  the  gelatinous  li- 
vefworts. 

"  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  and  others,  ranked  it  with 
the  terntahlfi,  or  manna,  and  thought  it  dropped,  as 
that  did,  from  heaven.  It  is  defcribed,  and  the  che- 
mical analylis  thereof  given,  by  M.  Geoffroy,  in  the 
Paris  Memoirs  for  1708,  and  is  there  faid  to  yield, 
befides  an  acid  phlegm,  a  portion  of  concrete  vola- 
tile fait  and  fome  fixed  fait.  I'he  diftilled  water  from 
it  WS3  believed  by  fome  to  poffefs  fingular  virtues,  in 
allaying  pains  of  the  joints  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no 
room  to  attribute  any  extraordinary  qualities  to  it. 

"  Since  the  days  of  Paracelfus  it  has  been  confider- 
ed as  a  vegetable  production  ;  but  the  botanifls  have 
had  difficulty  to  afTign  its  place  or  genus  in  their  fe* 
\eral  fyflems.  Our  own  countryman,  Dr  Merret, 
feems  to  have  been  among  the  lirft  authors  who  rank- 
ed it  among  vegetables,  and  he  calls  it  Lichen  humldi- 
tate  intumefcens ,Jiccitate  evanefiens  (  Pin.  page  71.)  Others 
have  retained  it  among  the  plants  of  that  genu.s  to  this 
day  ;  as  does  the  ctilebrated  Dr  Haller,  in  his  Hiftoria 
Stlrp.  Helin  tlde,  who  calls \t  Lichen  gelatinofus^plicatus.,  un- 
(hilatus;  liiclnits  crljpalis,granui'q/is,ir  20^1-  as  there  are  fe- 
veral  of  the  liverworts  that  have  a  gelatinous  texture  and 
appearance;  though  they  di:Ter  much  from  the  noftoch, 
in  not  being  fo  inllantly  dried  up.  It  was  put  into  Ray's 
Synopfis,  by  Dr  Dillenius,  under  the  name  of  Ulva 
terrejiris  pinguis  et  fugax,  p.  64.  but  he  afterwards 
changed  that  name  for  treTnella,m  his  Hijloria  Mufcorum, 
where  he  calls  it  tremella  terrejiris  Jinuofa  pinguis  et  fu- 
gax,  p.  52.  tab.  10.  f.  14.  and  r-educes  the  lavers  to 
the  fame  genus.  Micheli,  an  Italian  botanifl,  famous 
for  his  attention  to  the  Cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants, 
makes  it  a  fungus,  as  Magnol  and  Dr  Morifon  had 
done  before  him,  and  defcribes  and  figures  it,  in  his 
0^2  Nova 
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Nf>ftoc^.  l^oDa  Plantarum  Ge«i?ra,  under  the  name  of  Llnkia  ter- 

Z      '       rejlris  gelatlnqfaymembranacea^'uulgattfflma,  p.  126.  t.  67. 

f.  I.  He  dcfcribes  the  feeds  as  lyir^g  in  the  form  of 
little  ftiings  of  beads,  coiled  up  within  the  plant,  or 
rather  in  the  folds  thereof,  and  only  to  be  difcovered 
by  the  microfcope.  Linnaeus  mentions  it,  firft  under 
the  name  of  Byjfus  gelathiofa  fugax  terrejlrts,  in  his  Flo- 
ra LapponicOj  n^  530 ;  but  he  aftervrards  adopted 
X)>llenius's  term,  though  he  does  not' make  it  a  laver. 
Linnaeus  has  called  it,  in  all  his  fubfequent  works,  tre- 
mella  (nojloc)  plicata-,  undiJata,  under  which  name  it 
flands  in  his  Species  Plantarum^  p.  1157,  and  in  Hud- 
fon's  Flora  Anglica.,  p.  463,  as  alfo  in  a  numerous 
fet  of  other  authors  who  follow  his  fyftem." 

Another  writer  in  the  fame  work  gives  this  account 
cf  it.  "  This  fubftance  is  very  rarely  feen  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  month  of  OAober.  It  is 
nioft  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  high  pafture  lands, 
where  the  ground  is  inclined  to  wet,  and  on  the  moors 
and  commons  in  the  north  of  England.  The  time 
we  always  meet  with  it  is  after  a  very  wet  night, 
when  the  air  in  the  morning  fuddenly  clears  up,  and 
a  {harp  froft  enfues.  The  frogs  that  then  happen 
to  be  out  are  immediately  feized  by  the  froft,  and 
turned  into  this  jelly-like  fubftance.  For  as  I  have 
had  occafion  fometimes  to  go  out  very  early,  1  have 
found  feveral  parts  of  the  frog  not  yet  diffolved 
among  the  jelly,  fuch  as  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  yet 
in  a  little  time  afterwards  the  change  was  fully  com- 
pleted. The  quantity  of  jelly  produced  from  one  fingle 
frog  is  almoft  beyond  belief,  even  to  five  or  fix  times 
its  bulk  when  in  its  natural  ftate. 

"  1  communicated  this  difcovery  to  an  acquaintance, 
who  has  fince  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving 
and  examining  this  produftion;  and  we  are  fully  »f- 
fared,  that,  whatever  opinion  the  learned  may  have 
of  it,  it  certainly  proceeds  frona  the  above-mentioned 
caufe  wherever  found. 

*'  Moft  people  that  I  have  converfed  with  on  the 
fubjeft,  are  of  opinion  that  this  jelly  falls  from  the 
ftars,  or  out  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  ;  which 
notion,  however  abfurd,  many  are  credulous  enough 
to  believe." 

Naturalifts  had  for  fome  years  begun  to  doubt  whe- 
ther thefe  gelatinous  fubftances  were  of  a  vegetable  or 
animal  nature,  when  at  length  Mr  J.  Piatt  of  Oxford,  in 
his  letter  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1776,  page  402,  threw  fuch  light  on  the  fubjeft  as 
TO  us,  at  leaft,  is  perfeAly  fatisfadtory. 

"  From  a  child  I  remember  feeing  the  meteors 
fhooting  in  the  air,  which  appearance,  by  my  com- 
rades, was  called  Jlar-flwotlng^  believing  the  ftars  no 
larger  than  their  apparent  magnitude.  This  jelly-like 
fubftance,  mentioned  in  your  magazine,  was  believed 
to  be  the  drofs  of  thefe  meteors,  and  took  the  name 
of  Jlar-Jhoty  which  pafled  for  certain  with  me  till  1  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  24,  when  I  was  engaged  in  bufi- 
nefs  that  required  my  frequently  pafling  over  both 
meadows  and  pafture-grounds,  where  in  fpring  and 
autumn  I  faw  many  portions  of  this  fuppofed  alga  or 
noftoch,  but  never  more  than  one  or  two  contiguous, 
moftly  near  the  water,  when  the  meadows  were  or  had 
been  juft  before  flooded.  My  conjedlures  were  various 
until  1  faw  a  crow  pecking  of  fomething  in  a  field, 
which  I  heard  to  cry  ;  when  turning  my  horfe  to  the 
place,  I  found  a  frog  of  the  common  fize,  which  the 


crow  (of  the  carrion  kind)  would  foon  have  killed  Noftoi 
and  gorged,  had  I  not  difturbed  her,  and  chafed  her 
away.  _ 

*'  About  this  tirne  I  Ibund  in  a  meadow  the  bowels 
of  a  frog  indigcfted,  and  compadl  as  the  chitterlings 
of  a  calf  or  pig  ;  but  white  as  the  paper  I  write  upon, 
though  not  tranflucid.  X  took  it  up,  and  placed  it  in 
a  paper  expofed  to  the  air ;  leaving  it  in  fome  grafs 
where  I  found  it,  till  my  return  thac  way  in  three  days 
time,  when  I  faw  it  changed  to  that  tremulous  jelly- 
like fubftance,  the  alga  or  ftar-fhot.  I  was  much 
pleafed  with  this  difcovery,  and  took  it  home  in  my 
pocltet  wrapped  in  paper,  where  I  ftiowed  it  to  a  fo- 
ciety  of  young  perfons  of  which  I  was  a  member,  who 
agreed  with  my  fentiments  of  its  being  the  intligeftiblc 
part  of  a  frog  difgorged  by  fome  bird  of  prey. 

"  To  corroborate  my  fentiments  of  this  alga  being 
the  bowels  of  a  frog,  I  lui  kily  faw  fome  of  it  lying 
by  the  fide  of  a  brook,  where  I  lighted  and  took  it 
up,  and  to  my  great  furprife  found  attached  to  the 
jelly  the  head,  heart,  liver,  and  one  leg  of  the  frog', 
which  had  been  (1  prefume)  difgorged  by  fome  car- 
rion crow,  who  frequented  the  flooded  grounds  to 
pick  up  worms  and  other  vermin.  There  was  alfo 
fome  of  it  found  in  an  apple-tree  at  Wyfton  Magna, 
near  Leicefter,  where  1  then  lived,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  difgorged  by  fome  owl." 

Dr  Darwin,  in  his  Poem  on  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
18  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr  Piatt,  that  thefe  gelati- 
nous fubftances  areof  an  animal  nature,and  that  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  they  put  on  are  owing  to  various 
circumftances,  viz.  the  different  birds  who  feed  on 
frogs,  the  quantity  they  devour  at  a  time,  and  the 
ftate  of  digeftion  before  they  arc  voided. 

NOSTRADAMUS  (Michel),  an  able  phyfician 
and  a  celebrated  aftrologer,  was  a  Provencia],  and  de- 
fcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  Dec.  14.  1503, 
at  St  Remy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  By  his 
grandfather  he  was  initiated  in  the  ftudy  of  the  ma- 
thematics. He  afterwards  completed  his  courfes  of 
humanity  and  philofophy  at  Avignon  ;  and,  going 
thence  to  Montpelier,  he  there  applied  himfelf  to  phy. 
fic,  till  being  forced  away  by  the  plague  in  1525,  he 
took  his  route  towards  Thouloufe,  and  pafled  on  till 
he  came  to  Bourdeaux.  This  courfe  held  him  five 
years ;  during  which  he  undertook  the  cure  of  all 
fuch  patients  as  were  willing  to  put  themfelves  under 
his  care.  After  this  he  returned  to  Montpelier,  and 
was  created  do6tor  of  his  faculty  in  1529,  and  then 
revifited  the  fame  places  where  he  hadpraitifed  phy  fic 
before.  At  Agen  he  contrafted  an  aquaintance  with 
Julius  Casfar  Scaliger,  which  induced  him  to  make 
fome  ftay  in  that  tovi^n,  and  there  he  entered  into 
matrimony  ;  but  having  buried  his  wife,  and  two 
children  which  flie  brought  him,  he  quitted  Agen 
after  a  refidence  of  about  four  years.  He  return- 
ed into  Provence,  and  fixed  himfelf  firft  at  Mar- 
feilles;  but  his  friends  having  provided  an  advantageous 
match  for  him  at  Salon,  he  tranfported  himfelf  thi- 
ther in  1544.  In  1546,  Aix  being  afllifted  with  the 
plague,  he  went  thither  at  the  felicitation  of  the  inha. 
bitants,  and  was  of  great  fervice  ;  particularly  by  a 
powder  of  his  own  invention  :  fo  that  the  town  in 
gratitude  gave  him  a  confiderable  penfion  for  feveral 
years  after  the  contagion  ceafed.  Returning  after* 
wards  to  Salon,  he  became  a  reclufe>  and  made  ufe  of 
8  his 
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his  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  ftudies. 
long  time  followed  the  trade  of  a  conjurer  occafionally ; 
and  now  he  began  to  think  himfelf  infpired,  andmiia- 
culoufly  illuminated  with  a  profpeft  into  futurity.  As 
faft  as  thefe  illuminations  had  difcovered  to  him  any 
future  event,  he  entered  it  in  writing,  in  fimple  profe, 
but  by  enigmatical  fentences,  as  he  declared  himfelf ; 
but  revifing  them  afterwards,  he  thought  the  fentences 
would  appear  more  refpeftable,  and  would  favour  more 
of  a  prophetic  fpirit  if  they  were  exprefled  in  verfe. 
This  opinion  determined  him  to  throw  them  all  into 
quatrains,  and  he  afterward  ranged  them  into  centia 
rics.  When  this  was  done,  he  hefitated  about  ma- 
king them  pubhc,  till  reflefting  that  the  time  of  many 
events  which  he  had  foretold  w?.s  very  near  at  hand, 
he  determined  to  print  them.  This  he  did  with  a  de- 
dication addreffed  to  his  fon  Caefar,  an  infant  only 
fome  months  old,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  preface, 
dated  March  i.  1555.  This  firft  edition,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  feven  centuries,  was  printed  by  Rigault  at 
Lyons.  He  prefixed  his  name  in  Latin,  but  gave  to 
his  fon  Caefar  the  name  as  it  is  pronounted,  Notra- 
dame.  . 

The  public  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  of  this 
work  :  many  looked  upon  the  author  as  a  fimple  vi- 
fionary  or  a  fool ;  while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black 
art,  or  black  magic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  im- 
pious  perfon,  who  held  a  commerce  with  the  devil : 
at  the  fame  time  there  were  not  wanting  fuch,  and 
thofe  in  great  numbers,  who  believed  him  to  be  real- 
ly and  truly  endued  with  the  fupernatural  gift  of  pro- 
phecy.   Laftly,  fome  were  found  who  remained  in 
fufpenfe,  and  refrained  from  giving  any  judgment  at 
all  upon  the  point.    However,  Henry  II.  and  queen 
Catharine  of  Medicis  his  mother,  were  refolved  to  fee 
«ur  prophet ;  and,  receiving  orders  to  that  effeft,  he 
prefently  repaired  to  Paris.    He  was  very  gracioufly 
received  at  court ;  and,  befides  the  extraordinary  re- 
fpeft  that  ^as  paid  to  him,  received  a  prefent  of  200 
crowns.    He  was  fent  afterwards  to  Blois,  to  make  a 
vifit  to  his  majefty's  children  there,  and  report  what 
he  fliould  be  able  to  difcover  concerning  their  defti- 
nles.    No  doubt  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  on 
the  occafion  ;  but  what  his  fentence  was  is  not  known : 
however,  it  is  certain,  he  returned  to  Salon  loaded 
with  honour  and  prefents.    Animated  with  this  fuc- 
cefs,  he  augmented  his  work  from  300  quatrains  to 
the  number  of  a  complete  milliade,  and  publifhed  it 
with  a  dedication  to  the  king  in  1558.    That  prince 
dying  the  next  year  of  a  wound  which  he  received,  as 
is  well  known,  at  a  tournament,  the  book  of  our  pro- 
phet was  immediately  confulted ;  and  in  the  35th 
quatrain  of  the  firft  century  this  unfortunate  event 
was  found  predifted  in  the  following  verfe: 

Le  Iknjeune  le  vieuy^  furmontera^ 

En  champ  bellique  par  Jmgulur  duc/y 

Dans  cage  d'or  les  ycux  liu  crevera^ 

Deux  claJJes  une  puts  mourir  y  mort  cruelle. 

So  remarkable  a  prediftion  added  new  wings  to  his 
fame ;  and  he  was  honoured  fliortly  after  with  a  vifit  from 
Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of 
France  his  confort.  From  this  time  Noftradamus 
found  himfelf  even  over-burdened  with  vifitors,  and 
his  fame  made  every  day  new  acquifitions.    Ch.  IX 
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He  had  a  coming  to  Salon,  waa  eager  above   all  things  to 
have  a  fight  of  him.    Noftradamus,  who  then  was  in 
waiting  as  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  magiftratcs,  being 
inftantly  prefented  to  his  majefty,  complained  of  the 
little  efteem  his  countrymen  had  for  him  ;  whereupon 
the  monarch  publicly  declared,  that  he  fliould  hold 
the  enemies  of  Noftradamus  to  be  his  enemies,  and  de- 
fired  to  fee  his  children.    Nor  did  that  prince's  favour 
ftop  here  ;  in  pafling,  not  long  after,  through  the  city 
of  Aries,  he  fent  for  Noftnadamus,  prefented  him  with 
a  purfe  of  200  crowns,  together  with  a  brevet,  confti- 
tuting  him  his  phyfician  in  ordinary,  with  the  fame 
appointment  as  the  reft.    But  our  prophet  enjoyed 
thefe  honours  only  for  the  fpace  of  fixteen  months, 
for  he  died  July   2.  1566,  at  Salon.    Befides  his 
<'  Centuries,"  we  have  the  following  compofitions  of 
his:  A  Treat'ife  de  fardemens        de  fenteurs^  ^55^' — 
yl  Book  of  ftngular  RecetptSj  pour  entfetenir  la  /ante 
du  corps,   1556 — A  Piece  des  confitures,    ^^S7' — 
French  Tranjlation  of  the  Latin  of  Galen's  ParaphrafCf 
exhorting  Menedolus  to  fiudy,  efpecia'Iy  to  that  of  phy- 
fie,  1552.    Some  years  before  his  death,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  fmall  inftruclion  for  hufbandmen,  fliowlng 
the  beft  feafons  for  their  feveral  labours,  which  he 
intitled,  T he  Almanac  of  Nofiradamus.    Laftly,  after 
his  death  there  cam?  out  The  eleventh  and  tivelfth 
Centuries  of  his  ^atrainsy  added  to  the  former  ten, 
which  had  been  printed  three  times  in  two  feparate 
parts.  It  is  only  in  thefe  firft  editions  that  eur  author's- 
Centuries  are  found  without  alterations,  additions,  &c. 
It  is  to  this  work  that  the  following  diftich  of  Stephea 
Jodelle  alludes. 

Noflra  damus  cum  falfa  damus,  nam  fallere  nojlrum  ejl. 
Et  cum  falfa  damus,  nil  niji  Nofira  damus. 

NOSTRE  (Andrew  le),  comptroller  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  French  king,  and  defigner  of  his  gardens, 
diitinguiftied  himfelf  by  carrying  the  art  of  laying  out 
gardens  to  great  perfe Aion.    He  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1631  ;  and  was-  near  40  years  of  age  when  M. 
Fouquet,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  by  the  fine  gar- 
dens of  Vaux-le-Vicomte.    He  was  afterwards  eni- 
ployed  by  Louis  XIV.   at  Verfailles,  Triannon,  St 
Germains,  &c.  and  difcovered  an  admirable  tafte  in 
all  his  works.    In  1678  he  went  to  Rome,  with  the 
permiflion  of  the  French  king,  to  improve  his  llcill 
but  he  found  nothing  there  comparable  to  what  he 
himfelf  had  done.    Pope  Innocent  XI.  refolved  to  fee  : 
Le  Noftre,  and  gave  him  a  pretty  long  audience  ;  at 
the  conclufion  of  which  Le  Noftre  faid,  "  I  have  feen 
the  two  grsateft  men  in  the  world,  your  holinefs,  and 
the  king  my  matter. "  There  is  a  great  difference,  an- 
fwered  the  pope  :  *'  The  king  is  a  great  viftorious 
prince  ;  and  I  am  a  poorprieft,  the  fervant  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  God."  Le  Noftre,  charmed  with  this  anfwer,- 
and  forgetting  who  he  was  with,  clapped  the  pope  on 
the  (houlder,  faying,  *'  Reverend  father,  you  look  ex- 
tremely well,  and  will  live  to  bury  all  the  facred  col- 
lege."   The  pope  laughed  at  his  prediftion.  Le 
Noftre,  charmed  more  and  more  at  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fovereign  pontift^.  and  the  fingular  efteem  he  fliowed 
for  the  king,  threw  his  arms  about  the  pope's  neck  and 
kiffed  him.    It  was  his  cuftom  to  behave  in  the  fame 
manner  to  all  who  fpoke  in  praife  of  Louis  XlV.  and- 
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he  even  embraced  the  king  himfelf  whenever  that 
prince  returned  from  the  country.  Le  Noftre  liad  alfo 
a  talent  for  painting.  He  preferved  his  good  fenfe  and 
vivacity  of  mind  to  the  end  of  kis  life  ;  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1700,  aged  87. 

NOTjE,  figns  ufed  in  writing,  which  have  the 
force  of  many  letters.  This  contrivance  for  expedi- 
tion is.  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  from  them  derived  to  ihe  Romans.  By  whom 
the  invention  was  brought  into  Rome  is  not  pre- 
cifely  afcertained  ;  but  the  moft  general  opinion  f  is, 
',^"!f  ^^'^^^  matters  of  importance  Tully  firll  made  ufe  of 
.irriting.  notes  or  thort-hand  writing,  when  Cato  made  an  ora- 
tion in  order  to  oppofe  Julius  Cffifar  relative  to  the 
confpiracy  of  Catiline.  Cicero,  who  was  at  that 
time  conful,  placed  twiara,  or  expert  fhort-hand  -i^-ri- 
ters,  in  different  parts  of  the  fenate-houfe,  to  take 
down  the  fpeech  ;  and  this  was  the  firil  public  occa- 
f)on  wliich  we  hnd  recorded  of  employing  (hort-hand 
writers  among  the  Romans.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  hence  proceeded  the  name  of  notary  itili  in 
ufe. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  notes  for  fliort-hand 
writing  ufed  by  the  ancients,  either  for  (lifp.^tch  or 
ifecrecy.  The  firft  and  moll  ancient  was  that  of  hiero- 
glyphics, which  are  rather  images  or  reprefeniations 
of  things  than  of  words.  (See  Hieroglyphics.) 
The  Chinefe  charaders  are  of  this  kind,  and  may 
with  greater  propriety  be  called  than  /i//triS,as  ap- 
pears from  what  hath  been  already  advanced. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  note?  were  called  Jtngularht, 
from  their  exprefling  words  by  fingle  letters.  Serto- 
rius  Urfatus  has  compiled  a  very  copious  colleflion  of 
fuch  abbreviations,  of  which  work  there  are  feveral 
editions. 

The  third  kind  of  notes  were  called  nolceTironian^, 
from  Tiro  the  freed  man  of  Cicero,  who  was  excel- 
lently ftilled  in  thi«  art ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  Cicero's  letters,  of 
which  a  great  part  ftill  remain,  and  one  entire  book 
of  them  written  to  Tiro  himfelf. 

From  books  it  appears,  that  isotes  were  very  frequent 
among  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  ufe  to  the  loth 
and  i  ith  centuries.  We  have  ini^eed  but  few  books 
remaining  that  are  written  in  fhort-hand  ;  but  this  is 
not  furprifiiig,  when  fuch  was  the  unhappy  lituation 
^  of  early  ages,  that  either  fuperftition  condemned  them 
to  the  flames  a*  the  works  of  impious  magicians  or 
necromancers,  or  they  were  left  to  be  devoured  by 
vermin,  through  ignorance  and  ilupidify,  which  was 
fo  very  great,  that  fome  people,  as  Trithemius  affirms, 
looked  upon  notes  inthofe  days  as  the  elements  of  the 
Armenian  language.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
there  are  writings  of  this  fort  ilill  extant,  which  might 
contribute  to  enrich  the  republic  of  letters. 

There  are  feveral  MSS.  and  inllrumenta  written  in 
thefe  kind  of  notre,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  In 
the  year  1747,  learned ^ and  ingenious  Monf.  Car- 
pentier,  engraved  and  publiflicd  at  Paris  a  capitulary, 
and  4  charters  of  Louis  the  Pious,  emperor  and  king 
of  France,  written  in  thefe  nots  Tironianfe.  To  this 
work  the  learned  editor  hath  prefixed  an  Alphabetum 
Tironianum,  together  with  a  great  number  and  variety 
flf  notes  or  marks  for  the  different  parts  of  fpeech, 
and  rules  for  acquiring  the  art  of  writing  in  thefe  kind 
•^•«f  notes.    Valerius  Probus,  ia  his  book  De  Literis 
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(intiquis^  explains  m-nny  of  the  chacacfters  ufed  by  the  N<^t 
fhort-hand  writers;  and  there  is  a  di.d-ionaiy  of  them 
fet  forth  by  Janus  Gruterus.    See  Stenography. 

NOTARII,  perfons  employe  !  by  the  Romans  to 
take,  by  noia,  trials  and  pleadings  in  their  courts  of 
judicature,  or  to  write  as  amanuenfes  from  the  mouth 
of  an  author.  Thefe  notarii  were  of  fei-vile  condition. 
Under  the  reign  of  Juifinian,  they  were  formed  into  a 
college  or  corporate  body.  Notarii  were  alfo  apr 
point-ed  to  attend  the  prefers,  to  tianfcribe  for  them. 
There  were  likevvife  notarii  domejlic'iy  who  were  employ- 
ed in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  nobility  ; 
and  when  the  empire  became  Chriilian,  there  were 
notaries  for  ecclefiailic^l  affairs,  who  attefted  the  a<fti 
of  archbifhops,  bifliops,  and.  other  fpiritual  dignitaries. 
We  find  ccclefiaftical  notaries  at  Rome,  under  Pop? 
JuHus  IV.  and  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  about  the 
year  370.  From  thefe  notaries  are  derived  the  office 
of  chancellor  to  the  bifhops ;  afterwards  almoft  every 
advocate  w^s  admitted  a  notary. 

.  NOTARY  (notarius),  lignifics  a  perfon,  ufually 
fome  fcrivener,  who  takes  notes,  or  frames  fhort 
draughts,,  of  contrafts,  obligations,  charter-parties, 
or  other  writings.  At  prefent  we  call  him  a  notary- 
public,  who  publicly  attelts  deeds  or  writings,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  authentic  in  another  natfon  :  but 
he  is  principally  employed  in  bulinefs  concerning  mer» 
chants  ;  as  making  protefts  of  bills  of  exchange,  &c-. 
And  noting  a  bill,  is  where  he  goes  to  take  notice  of 
a  merchant's  refufal  to  accept  or  pay  the  fame. 

NO  TATION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  me- 
thod of  expreffing  numbers  or  quantities  by  figns  or 
charaaers  appropriated  for  that  purpofe.  See  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra. 

NOTES,  in  mufic,  charafters  which  mark  the 
founds,  /.  e.  the  elevations  and  fallings  of  the  voice, 
and  the  fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  of  its  motions. 

Note  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  mark  made  ia  a  b6ok  or 
writing,  where  there  occurs  fomething  rentiirkable  ai)d 
worthy  of  particular  notice  :  as  alfo  for  an  obfervation 
or  explication  of  fome  paffage  in  an  author  added  in 
the  margin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  elfewhere; 
in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  contradiltiiiguifhed  to  text. 

Note,  is  alfo  a  minute,  or  fhort  writing,  containing 
fome  article  of  bufinefs  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  pro- 
miffory  note,  note  of  hand,  bank-note,  &c. 

NOTHUS,  iignifies  /^«r/oMj,  or  bnjlard ;  whence 
it  is  figuratively  appHed  by  phyficians  to  fuch  difeafes 
as,  though  in  refpeft  of  a  finiilitude  of  fymptoms, 
&c.  they  have  the  fame  denomination  as  fome  others, 
yet  are  of  a  different  origin,  feat,  or  the  like,  from  the 
fame. 

Not h  u s , a  Perfian  prince,  and  grandfather  to  Darius 
Codomannus.  He  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  only 
as  he  was  progenitor  to  that  fovereign  whofe  over- 
throw  conferred  upon  Alexander  the  title  of  Great. 

NOTION,  a  word  which  in  common  language  i* 
confidered  as  of  the  fame  import  with  idea.  This, 
however,  is  improper.  Notion  comprehends  the  mean- 
ing of  idea,  but  it  denotes  much  more.  We  have  a 
notion  of  fpirit,  of  power,  of  foHdity  ;  but  of  thef,; 
things  we  can  have  no  ideas.  Ideas  sre  relifts  of  fen- 
fation  ;  but  there  are  objetfts  of  knowledge  which  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  no  fenfe;  of  thefe  objeds, 
however,  we  may  have  very  diflindl  notions  cither  di- 
red  or  relative.    See  Metap.hysics,  n"*  1 1. 
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NOTITIA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  that  gives 
an  account  of  a  particular  country,  city,  or  other 
place :  fuch  is  the  Notiita  Imperii  Romani,  Notitia 
Roma  /Intiqua,  &c. 

NOrO,  an  ancient,  large,  and  handfome  town  of 
vSicily,  and  capital  of  the  Val-di-Noto.  It  was  entirely- 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1693  ?  ^ut  the  inhabi- 
tants built  another  town  at  fome  diltance  from  it, 
which  they  cull  Noio  Nuovo.  E.  Long.  14.0.  N. 
Lat.  36.  5.0. 

Ao-ro  (Vcil-cli),  one  of  the  three  valleys  or  provinces 
into  which  Sicily  is  divided  ;  and  it  lies  between  the 
fea,  Val  di-Demona,  and  Val  di-Mazara.  Noto  is 
the  capital  town. 

NOTONECTA,  the  boat-f.y  ;  a  genus  of  infefts 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemyptera.     Barbut  gives 
.  the  following  character  of  this  genus.    "  The  roftrum 
is  inflefted  ;  the  antennas  are  fliortcr  than  the  thorax^; 
the  fourv/ings,  which  are  coriaceous  from  their  bafe 
to  their  middle,  are  folded  together  crofs-wife  ;  the 
hind  feet  are  hairy,  and  formed  for  fwirnming.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  tarfi  are  compofed  of 
two  articulations,  ar.d  all  the  fix  feet  are  equally  formed 
for  fwimmiHg.  The  abdomen  terminated  by  four  iittie 
horns  or  appendices."    He  alio  dcfcribes  the  notonec- 
ta  glauca.  Linn,  no  I.  in  thefe  words.    "  This  infect  has 
n  head  fomewhat  round,  of  which  the  eyes  ftem  to 
take  up  the  greateft  part.    Thofe  eyes  are  brown  and 
vciy  large,  the  reft  of  the  head  being  yellow.    In  the 
fore  part  It  has  a  fliarp  trunk  that  piojefcs,  and  is  in- 
flefted  between  the  fore  fett.    On  the  fides  are  feen 
the  antennie,  very  fmall,  yellowifh,  and_  that  fpring 
from  under  the  head.    The  thorax,  which  is  broad, 
ftort,  and  fmooth,  is  yellow  on  the  fore  and  black 
on  the  back  part.   The  efcutcheon  is  large,  of  a  rough 
black,  and  as  it  were  nappy.    The  elytra,  rather 
large,  and  crofTed  over  each  other,  aie  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  yellow,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  ruft,  which 
makes  it  look  cloudy.    The  under  part  of  the  body 
is  brown  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  are  to 
he  feen  a  few  hairs.    The  feet,  fix  in  number,  are  of  a 
light  brown,  the  two  hindermoft  having  on  the  leg 
and  tarfus  hairs  that  give  them  the  fhape  of  fins,  nor 
arc  they  terminated  by  nails.    The  four  anterior  ones 
are  fomewhat  Hat,  and  ferve  the  animal  to  fwim  with  ; 
but  at  their  extremity  they  have  nails  and  no  hairs. 
This  infeft  is  feen  in  ftagnating  waters,  where  it  fwims 
on  its  back,  and  prcfents  its  abdomen  upwards  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  has  been  called  by  the  Greek  name  of 
mtoneaa.    The  hinder  feet,  longer  than  the  reft,  fervc 
it  as  paddles.     It  is  very  nimble,  and  dives  down 
when  you  go  to  take  hold  of  it  ;  after  whii  h,  it  rifes 
Egain  to  the  furface  of  the  water.    It  muft  be  cautioufly 
handled  if  one  would  avoid  being  pricked  by  it>  for 
the  point  of  its  roftrum  .  is  exceeding  fti^rp  and  in- 
tolerably painful,  but  it  goes  off  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
larva  very  much  refeml^k s  the  perfeft  infedt  "  Such 
is  the  account  that  Mr  Barbut  gives  of  this  beautiful 
nimble  little  creature,  which  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  this  gentleman  fecrns  to 
have  been  particuLuiy  attentive  to  the  fubjetl.  To  this 
account,  however,  we  fhall  add  the  following  Its 
legs  are  long  ;  when  taken  out  of  the  water  it  hops  : 
it  is  very  comm.on  in  the  ponds  of  water  in  Hyde-park, 
aad  in  feveral  other  places  about  London.  It  is  of  a  very 
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particular  form,  being  flatcilh  at  the  belly,  and  rlfing  to  Notonedl* 
a  ridge  on  the  middle  of  the  back;  fo  that  when  it  11.^^ 
fwims,  which  is  almoft  always  On  the  back,  its  body  j^j^|J!_[J,'^^e. 

has  much  the  refemblanceof  a  boat  in  figure,  and  whence  ^   t 

its  vulgar  name.  It  is  eight  lines  long,  three  broad, 
and  two  and  a  half  thick.  The  belly  is  jointed,  ftriated, 
and,  as  Barbut  obferves,  hairy.  Nature  has  provided 
it  with  an  offenfive  weapon  refembling  a  fting,  which 
it  tlirufts  out  when  hurt  from  a  large  opening  at  the 
tail.  '{  he  head  is  large  and  hard.  The  eyes  of  nearly 
a  triangular  form.  The  nofe  is  a  long,  green,  hollo'.v 
probofcis,  ending  in  a  hard  and  fharp  point,  which  m 
its  natural  poftiire  remains  under  the  belly,  and  reaches 
to  rhe  middle  pair  of  legs.  The  outer  pair  of  its  winga 
are  of  a  pale  flefh-colour,  with  fpots  of  a  dead  white  ; 
thefe  are  long,  narrow,  and  fome\^hat  tranfparent : 
they  terminate  in  a  roundifti  point,  and  perfedly  co- 
ver the  whole  body.  The  triangular  piece  which  (lands 
between  the  top  of  the  wings  is  hard,  and  p?rle£lly 
black  ;  the  inner  wings  are  broader  and  fhorter  than  the 
oKtcroues;  they  are  thin  and  perfcftly  tianfparent, 
and  are  of  a  pale  pearl  colour.  The  hinder  pair  being 
greatly  longer  than  all  the  reft,  they  ferve  as  oars ;  and 
nature  has  "tufted  them  with  hair  at  the  end  for  that 
purpofe.  This  creature  moftly  lives  in  the  water, 
where  it  preys  on  fmall  infedts,  killing  them  and  fuck- 
ing their  juices  with  its  probofcis,  in  the  manner  of 
the  water  fcorpion  and  ,many  other  aquatic  infeds  ; 
and  it  feizes  its  prey  violently,  and  darts  with  incrC' 
dible  fwiftnefs  to  a  c'onfiderable  diftance  after  it. 

Though  it  generally  lives  in  the  water,  it  fome- 
times,  however,  crawls  out  in  good  weather  ;  and  dry- 
fng  its  wings  by  expanding  them  in  the  fun,  takes 
flight,  and  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  th^  air,  not  to  be: 
known  for  the  fame  creature,  unlefs  to. thofe  who  had 
accurately  obferved  it  before  ;  when  tired  of  flying,  or 
in  danger  of  an  enemy,  it  immediately  plunges  into  the 
water.  We  are  told  that  there  are  1 4  fpecies  of  it,  feven 
of  which  are  common  in  Europe  in  waters,  &c, 

NOTTEBURGi  a  town  of  RufTia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ingria,  fented  on  an  iflan  4  in  the  lake  Ladoga^ 
at  the  place  where  the  river  Nieva  proceeds  from  this 
lake.  It  is  ftrong,  has  a  good  citadel,  and  was  capi- 
tal of  the  province  before  Pcteriburg  was  budt.  E, 
Long.  3  I  .  40.  N.  Lat.  60.  o. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,, 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Lincolnfhire,  on  the  fouth  eafl 
and  fouth  by  Leicefterflilre,  on  the  weft  by  Derby- 
ftiire,  and  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  Yorkfliire, 
It  extends  in  length  48  miles,  2.5  in  breadth,  and  110 
in  compafs  ;  containing  560,000  acres,  8  hundreds, 
9  market-towns,  168  y^arifties,  450  villages,  about 
17460  houfes,  and  95000  inhabitants.  No  county 
in  England  enjoys  a  pleafanter  and  healthier  air. 
As  for  the  foil,  it  differs  widely  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  Towards  th^  weft,  where  lies  the 
fore  ft  of  Sherwood,  it  is  fandy  ;  and  therefore  that 
part  ef  the  county  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Sandr  but  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts,  watered  by  the 
Trent  and  the  rivulets  that  fall  into  it,  are  clayey 
and  for  that  reafon  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
the  Clay.  The  latter  is  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pa- 
fture  ;  but  the  former  produces  little  befides  wood,, 
coal,  and  fome  lead.  The  county  has  a  variety  or 
commodities  and  maaufadures,  as  wool,  leather,  tal? 
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^amS  "»arl,  cattle,  -malt,  Kquo- 

Notting.'  "^^»  "ockings,  glafs,  earthen -wares,  and  ftrong  ale. 

ham.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent  and  Idle.  The 
— — V— Trent,  whofe  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  or  Latin  word  figrnifying  thirty,  either  be- 
caufe  it  receives  thirty  fmaller  rivers,  or  has  thirty 
different  forts  of  fifh  in  it,  is  Inferior  to  no  river  in 
England,  but  the  Severn,  Thames,  and  Humber.  It 
enters  the  county  on  the  fouth-vpeft,  and  pafles  through 
it  to  the  north-eaft,  where  It  enters  Lincolnfliire, 
and  after  a  long  courfe  falls  at  laft  Into  the  Humber. 
The  Idle  rifes  in  Sherwood-foreft ;  and  after  tra- 
verfing  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  falls  into  the 
Trent  upon  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire  and  Lincolnfliire. 

The  fpaclous  foreft  of  Sherwood  lies  In  the  weft 
part  of  the  county,  and  indeed  takes  up  the  greateft 
part  of  It.  It  was  formerly  fo  thick,  that  it  was 
hardly  pafTable  ;  but  now  It  Is  much  thinner.  It  feeds 
an  Infinite  number  of  deer  and  ftags ;  and  has  fome 
towns  In  It,  of  which  Mansfield  Is  the  chief.  It 
abounds  in  coal,  and  a  road  lies  through  It  for  thirty 
miles  together.  Since  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I. 
the  nobility  and  gentry  have  had  grants  of  it.  It  was 
governed  by  a  great  number  of  officers  under  the  late 
earl  of  Chefl;erfield,  chief  forefter  ;  whofe  anceftor.  Sir 
John  Stanhope,  had  a  grant  of  it,  with,  liberty  to  de- 
itroy  and  kill  at  pleafure,  referving  only  an  hundred 
deer  in  the  whole  walk.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle  is 
now  fie  ward  and  keeper.   The  principal  town  is 

Nottingham,  which  gives  name  to  the  couBty.  It 
is  a  handfome  town,  and  a  county  of  Itfelf  by  charter. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Snottenghaniy 
which  fignifies  caves,  from  the  caves  and  apartments 
ancfently  dug  in  the  rocks  on  which  the  town  flands. 
Thefe,  being  foft,  eafily  yield  to  the  fpade  and  pick- 
axe ;  whence  the  townfnien  have  excellent  cellars  for 
the  vaft  quantities  of  malt  liquors  made  here,  and 
fent,  as  well  as  their  mah,  to  moil  parts  of  England. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  very  pleafant,  having 
•meadows  on  one  hand,  and  hills  of  a  gende,  eafy 
afcent,  on  the  other,  it  is  well  fupplied  with  fuel, 
both  wood  and  coal,  from  the  foreft  ;  and  with  fifla  by 
the  Trent,  which  runs  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  It, 
and  has  been  made  navigable  for  barges :  fo  that  they 
receive  by  it  not  only  great  quantities  of  cheefe  from 
Warwickfhire  and  Staffordfhire  ;  but  all  their  heavy 
goods  from  the  Humber,  and  even  from  Hull.  Over 
the  Trent  is  a  ftately  ftone-brldge  of  19  arches,  where 
the  river  is  very  large  and  deep,  having  received  the 
-addition  of  the  Dove,  the  Derwent,  the  Irwafh,  and 
^hc  Soar,  three  of  them  great  rivers  of  themfelves, 
which  fall  into  it  after  Its  paffing  by  Burton  in  Staf- 
fordfhire. 

The  town  Is  of  great  antiquity,  and  It  had  formerly 
a  flrong  caftle,  in  which  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  the 
heptarchy,  held  out  a  fiege  againft  Buthred  king  of 
Mercia,  Alfred,  and  Ethelred  his  brother,  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxons. 

Soon  after  the  conqueft,  William  either  repaired 
this  fortrefs  or  built  a  new  one  on  the  fame  fpot,  in 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  probably  to  fccure  a  re- 
treat  on  his  expedition  againft  Edwin  Earl  of  Chefter 
and  Morcar  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  revolt- 
ed. He  committed  the  cuftody  of  it  to  William  Pe- 
-screll,  his  natural  fon,  who  has  by  fome  been  confi- 
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dered  as  the  /ounder.  It  ftands  ©n  a  fleep  rock,  at  Nottl 
the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Leen  '^an 

Deering,  in  his  hiftory  of  Nottingham,  feems  very 
juftly  to  explode  the  llory  of  the  place  called  Morti- 
mer's-hole,  having  been  made  as  a  hiding-place  for 
him  ;  and  from  his  defcription  of  it,  fliowst  hat  it  wag 
meant  as  a  private  paffage  to  the  caftle,  to  relieve  it 
with  men  or  provifions  in  a  fiege.  He  fays  that  It  Is 
one  continued  ftalr-cafe,  without  any  room,  or  even  a 
place  to  fit  down  on.  It  was  by  this  paffage  that  Ed- 
ward III.  got  into  the  caftle  and  furprlzed  Mortimer 
and  the  queen  ;  and  from  hence,  and  his  being  carried 
away  through  it,  it  has  Its  name. 

Edward  IV.  greatly  enlarged  the  caftle,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  buildings  he  begun.  Richard  III. 
finifhed  them. 

It  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Francis  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, who  palled  down  many  of  the  buildings ;  but 
it  was  ftill  of  fo  much  ftrength,  that  Charles  I.  In 
1642,  pitched  on  It  as  the  place  for  beginning  hia 
operations  of  war.  He  fet  up  his  ftandard,  firft  on 
the  walls  of  the  caftle,  but  in  two  or  three  days  re-  • 
moved  It  to  a  clofe  on  the  north-fide  of  the  caftle, 
without  the  wall,  on  a  round  fpot ;  after  which  it  was 
for  many  years  called  Standard-clofe,  and  fince,  from 
the  name  of  one  who  rented  it,  NeviTs  clofe.  Where 
the  ftandard  was  fixed,  there  ftood  a  poft  for  a  confi- 
deiable  time.  It  is  a  common  error  that  It  was  ereft- 
ed  on  a  place  called  Derry  mount,  a  little  further  north 
than  the  clofe  juft  mentioned  ;  this  Is  an  artificial  hill 
ralfed  on  purpofe  for  a  wind-mill,  which  formerly  was 
there.  The  caftle  was  afterwards  fequeftered  by  the 
parliament,  and  the  trees  in  the  park  cut  down. 

This  caftle  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was  never  taken  by 
ftorm.  After  the  civil  war,  Cromwell  ordered  It  to 
be  demoliftied.  On  the  reftoration,  the  duke  of  Jiuck- 
Ingham,  whofe  mother  was  daughter  and  heir  of  this 
Francis  Earl  of  Rutland,  had  it  reftored  to  him,  and 
fold  it  to  William  Cavendifh,  marquis  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Newcaftle.  In  1674  he  began  the  prefent 
building,  but  died  in  1676,  when  the  work  was  not 
far  advanced.  However,  he  had  the  building  of  it  fo 
much  at  heart,  that  he  left  the  revenue  of  a  confider- 
able  eftate  to  be  applied  to  that  purpofe,  and  it  was 
finifhed  by  Henry  his  fon.  The  expence  was  about 
14,0001.  It  is  one  of  the  feats  of  the  prefent  duke  of 
Newcaille. 

In  the  park,  weft  of  the  caftle,  and  facing  the  river 
Leen,  are  fome  remains  of  an  ancient  building  (if  it 
may  be  fo  called)  cut  and  framed  in  the  rock-  Dr 
Stukeley  gives  it,  as  he  does  moit  things,  to  the  Bri- 
tons. Many  other  ancient  excavations  have  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  rocks. 

The  frames  for  knitting  ftockings  were  invented  by 
one  William  Lea  ot  this  county,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century  ;  but  he  not  meeting  with  the  en- 
couragement he  expefted  (a  cafe  too  common  with 
the  firft  inventors  of  the  mo'l  ufeful  arts),  went  with 
feveral  of  his  workmen  to  France,  on  tiie  invitation  of 
Heniy  IV.  The  deatl^  of  that  king,  and  the  trout;les 
which  enfued,  prevented  attention  being  given  to  the 
work.  Lea  died  there,  and  moft  of  his  men  returned 
to  England.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  fteal  the 
trade,  without  better  fuccefo,  and  it  has  flourifhed  here 
ever  fincC;  and  is  now  carried  on  to  a  very  confiderable 

extent. 
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rxtcM.  It  j's  noted  for  its  horfe-racfs  on  a  fine 
courfe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town.  The  corpora- 
fiitian.  "  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fix  aldermen, 
—  t>>o  coroners,  two  flierifFs,  -  two  chamberlains,  and 
twenty-four  common-coHncil  men,  eighteen  of  the 
fenlor-council,  and  fix  of  the  junior,  a  bell-bearer, 
and  two  pindera,  one  for  the  fields  and  the  ether  for 
the  meadows.  The  town  being  -within  the  jui'ifdiftion 
of  the  foreft,  the  former  of  thefe  pinders  i.i  town- 
woodward,  and  attends  the  foreft  courts.  It  has  three 
neat  churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  St  Marj-'s  ;  and 
an  alms-houfe,  endowed  with  lool.  a-year,  for  twtlv.e 
poor  people ;  with  a  noble  town  houfe,  furrounded 
with  piazaas,  A  confidcral  le  trade  is  carried  on  in 
glafs  and  earthen  wares,  and  frame-ftockings,  beficles 
the  malt,  and  malt-liquois,  mentioned  above.  Mar- 
fhal  Tallard,  when  a  prifoner  in  England,  was  con- 
fined to  this  cown  and  county.  In  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle'u  park  th«re  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  hewn  into  a 
church,  houfes,  chambers,  dove-houfes,  &c.  Tlie 
altar  of  the  church  is  natural  rock;  and  between  that 
and  the  caftle  there  is  an  hermitage  of  the  like  woik- 
matifhip.  Upon  the  fide  of  a  hill  there  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary  fort  of  a  houfe,  where  you  enter  at  the 
garret,  and  afcend  to  the  cellar,  which  is  at  the  top 
of  the  houfe.  Here  is  a  noted  hofpital  founded  \>y 
John  Plumtree,  Efq;  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  for 
thirteen  poor  old  widows.  There  are  four  handfome 
bridges  over  the  Trent  and  Lind.  To  keep  thefe  in  re- 
pair, and  for  other  public  purpofes,  the  corporation  has 
good  eftates.  This  town  and  Wfnchelfea  both  give  title 
of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Finch.  Here  David 
Ling  of  Scots,  when  a  prifoner  in  England,  refided  ; 
and  under-ground  is  a  vault,  called  Mortimer's  holey 
becaufe  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March  is  faid  to 
have  abfconded  in  it,  when  he  was  taken  and  hanged 
bv  order  of  Edwatd  III.  W.Long.  1.5.  N.  Lat  530 
NOVA  -SCOTIA.  See  Mova-ScoTiA' 
Nova  Zembla.  Sec  iVou^j  Zembla. 
NOVALLE,  a  fmall,  rich,  and  populous  town  of 
Italy,  between  Padus  and  I'revifo.  E.  Long.  12.  5. 
N.  Lat.  4^  35. 

NOVARA,  an  pncient  and  ftrong  city  of  -Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  ef  the  Novarefe. 
Some  pretend  that  this  city  was  built  by  the  Tro- 
jans, and  fo  calkd  quafiNova  Aru^  becaufe  they  had 
ertfted  there  a  temple  to  Venus.  Tacitus  mentions 
its  being  made  a  municipal  city  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  there  are  many  infcriptions  ftill  extant,  which 
fufiiciently  prove  its  ancient  fplendor.  It  is  now  a 
fn  ali  but  well-built  town,  fituated  on  a  little  emi- 
nenct,  in  a  fine  country,  betwixt  two  rivers  very  well 
fortified,  and  is  tl:e  ft^e  of  a  bilhop  fuffragan  of  Mi- 
lan. It  is  reoiarkalie  for  the  feveral  fieges  fuftained 
'n\  paft  times,  and  for  bting  the  biith-place  of  Peter 
Lombard, "mafter  of  the  fentenccs.  E.  Long.  8.  35. 
N.  L?iu  45.  25 

NOVATIAN,  who  made  fo  much  noife  and  fo 
greatly  dift  urbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  was,  we  are 
told,  firil  a  Pagan  philofopher.  He  was  baptized  in  bed 
^'hen  dangeroufly  ill:  recovering,  however,  he  was 
afterwards  ordained  prieft  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
liis  bifliop  having  obtained  this  favour  for  him,  which 
the  clergy  and  people  were  far  from  bein^  difpofed  to 
Vol.  XIIL  Paitl. 
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grant.  He  ^otfs  «ot  appe  ir  to  have  had  the  gocsc!  of  Hd-wKart, 
the  church  much  at  heart;  for  with  his  wit,"knoifr- 
ledge,  and  eloquence,  he  might  have  been  peculiarly  * 
ferviceable  to  her,  had  he  not  with  cowardice  fiirunk 
from  his  duty  when  he  dreaded  perfcciition.  His 
ambition  to  be  made  a  bifhop  likewife  mifled  him  ; 
and  what  occafiontd  the  apoftacy  of  moft  of  the  firlt 
herefiarchs,  alfo  occafioncd  his.  On  the  death  of  Fa- 
bian bifliop  of  Rome,  after  writing  a  letter  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  remained  quiet  whilft  the  fee  was  vacant ; 
but  the  promotion  of  Cornelius  to  that  dignity  ex- 
cited his  envy  and  jealoufy  to  no  common  pitch.  The 
cnnfequence  was  a  fcpnratton  from  the  new  bifliop, 
and  from  thofe  who  profcfTcd  to  believe,  whst  Nova- 
tian  ftrenuouOy  denied,  th:it  the  church  could  receive 
thofe  again  who  had  been  guilty  of  idolatiy.  He 
foon  got  a  number  cf  followeis  among  the  laity,  and 
fome  even  among  the  clergy.  Novatus,  a  prieft  _pf 
Carthage,  was  one  of  his  party,  and  having  beert  jI 
party-man  himfelf  sgainfl  St  Cyprian,  brought  his  ad- 
herents with  him.  He  got  hinii^if  confecrated  Bifhop 
of  Rome  in  a  moft  infamous  and  clandeliine  manner, 
by  three  weak  men  whom  he  hai  moft  grofsly  imipo- 
fed  upon,  and  one  of  whom  did  pennnce  for  having 
been  concerned  in  what  was  fo  contrary  to  order,  de- 
cency, and  the  rules  of  the  church. 

His  defigns,  however,  in  this  difgraceful  affair  did 
not  fuCceed,  for  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  biftiop 
of  that  diocefe  ;  "Cornelius  being  confirmed  in  it,  whiUt 
he  was  condemned  and  excomm.unicated.  He  ftill, 
however,  taught  his  doftrine,  and  at  length  becarald 
the  head  of  the  party  which  bears  his  name.  Befidei 
the  letter  mentioned  above,  St  Jerome  fays  he  wrottf 
on  the  Pnjfover^  on  the  Salbjth,  on  Circumcijion,  ort 
the  High  Priejls^  on  Prayer,  on  Jetv'fi  meals,  and  OH 
Flrmnefs  of  mind.  Sec.  with  a  large  treatife  on  the  Tri- 
nity. None  of  them  appear  under  his  own  name,  aild 
fome  are  thought  not  to  be  his. 
_  NOVATIANS,  Novatlani,  a  fca  of  ancient  here- 
tics, that  arofe  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century, 
fo  called  from  Novatian,  a  prieft  of  Rome,  (fee  the 
prececding  article).  1  hey  were  called  alfo  Cathari, 
from  'o.'i-yf®',  p^re,  q.  d.  Puritans. 

Novatian  firft  feparated  from  the  communion  of 
pope  Cornelius,  on  pretence  of  his  being  too  cafy  in 
admitting  to  repeaU^nce  thofe  who  had  fallen  olF  in 
times  of  perfecutioa. 

Novatus  coming  to  Rome,  joined  himfelf  to  the 
faftion  of  Novatian  ;  and  both  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  other  admifilon  into  the  church  but  by  the  re- 
pentance in  baptifm  ;  grouuGJing  their  opinion  on 
that  of  St  Paul  :  "  It  is  impoffiMe  for  thofe  once 
"  enlightened,  and  who  have  tailei  the  heavenly  gift, 
"  if  they  fill  away,  to  renew  themfclves  by  repent- 
'*  ance." 

Not  that  they  denied  but  a  perfon  fallen  into  any 
fin,  how  grievous  foever,  might  obtain  pardon  by  re- 
pentance; for  they  themfelves  recommend  repentance 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms;  but  their  dodtrine  was,  that 
the  church  had  it  not  in  its  power  to  receive  finners 
into  its  communion,  as  having  no  way  of  remitting 
fins  but  I  y  baptifm  ;  which  once  received  could  not 
be  repeated. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  Novatrans  foftcned  and  rao- 
R  dtvated 
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Neyation  derated  the  rigour  of  their  mafter's  do£trinc,  and  only 
"       refufed  abfoKition  to  very  great  fmners. 

,  The  two  leaders  were  profcribed,  and  declared  he- 
retics, not  for  excluding  penitents  from  communion, 
but  for  denying  that  the  church  had  a  power  of  re- 
mitting fuis.  SeeNovATUS. 

NOVATION,  or  Innovation,  in  the  civil  law, 
denotes  the  change  of  one  kind  of  obligation  for  ano- 
ther ;  as  when  a  promife  is  accepted  inftead  of  a  writ- 
ten obligatimi. 

NOVATUS,  a  prieft  of  Carthage,  In  the  third 
century,  who,  to  avoid  being  punifhed  for  a  crime, 
joined  with  the  deacon,  named  Fdic'ifjimus.,  againft  St 
Cyprian.  He  went  to  Rome  in  25:1 ;  and  there  found 
Novatian,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
eloquence,  but  who  murmured  at  his  not  being  raifed 
to  the  fee  of  Rome  in  preference  to  Cornelius.  No- 
vatus  contracted  a  friendfliip  with  him  ;  and  afterwards 
promoted  the  deteflable  confecration  of  Novatian  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  This  irregular  confecration  produced 
a  very  great  fchifm :  Novatus  alfo  maintained,  that  the 
church  had  not  the  power  to  receive  thofe  to  commu- 
nion who  were  fallen  into  idolatry. 

NOVEL,  a  fiftitious  narrative  in  profe,  which  pro- 
feffes  to  exhibit  the  natural  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  the  happincfs  and  mifery  of  private  life,  and, 
above  all,  the  nature  Of  the  affeftion  called  Zow,  and 
the  confequence  of  indulging  it  in  certain  circum- 
ilances. 

The  novel  fprung  out  of  the  old  romance,  and  has 
been  cenfured  for  infipidity,  as  its  parent  was  for  ex- 
travagance. (See  Romance.)  That  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  abfurd  things,  which,  under  this  title, 
are  daily  ifliiing  from  the  prefs,  deferve  all  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  can  be  treated,  is  a  pofition 
■which  v/e  feel  not  ourfelves  inclined  to  controvert  ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  that  any  fpecies  of  writing  is  in 
itfelf  infipid,  merely  becaufe  numbers  have  attempted 
it  without  fuccefs.  The  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore 
are  univerfally  known  to  be  contemptible  peiform- 
?,nces  ;  and  if  we  had  before  us  all  the  heroic  poetry 
t^t  has  ever  been  written,  how  many  thouHinds  of 
Volumes  fliould  we  have  as  mean  as  either  Prince  Ar- 
thur^ King  Jrlhur,  Elio^e,  or  /llfred?  Yet  no  critic  has 
hitherto  dared  to  maintain,  that  heroic  poetry  is  an 
infipid  fpecies  of  writing. 

But  to  the  novel  objedions  have  been  urged  of 
more  importance  than  its  infipidity.  It  has  been  often 
affirmed  with  learned  folemnity,  that  the  perufal  of 
novels  tends  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  both  fexes  ;  to 
produce  effeminacy  in  men  and  extravagant  notions 
of  the  happinefs  of  love  in  women  ;  that  it  diverts  the 
minds  of  the  former  from  more  ferions  and  ufeful  ftu- 
dies,  and  expofes  the  latter  to  the  arts  of  feduftion. 
That  there  are  too  many  novels  to  which  this  objec- 
tion is  applicable  in  its  full  force,  is  a  fuft  which  we 
are  afraid  cannot  be  denied  :  but  when  it  is  admitted, 
let  not  thefe  performances  be  again  accufed  ©f  infipi- 
dity ;  for  were  they  inljpid,  they  could  have  no  fuch 
tonfequences.  It  is  by  laying  faft  hold  of  the  heart 
that  they  lead  it  aftray.  That  a  novel  might  be  writ- 
ten fo  as  to  intereit  the  heart  in  behalf  of  virtive,  as 
much  as  any  one  has  ever  warped  it  to  the  fide  of 
■vice,  is  a  truth  which  no  man  will  ever  venture  to  call 
k  qu«ftion.  who  has  any  knowledge  of  human  na-- 
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ture  ;  and  therefore  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  No 
there  may  be  novels  worthy  at  once  of  the  perufal  of 
inexperienced  youth  and  hoary  wifdom.  A  critic  *,*  y"-^ 
by  no  means  too  indulgent  to  works  of  fancy,  and 
among  whofe  failinjjs  laxity  of  morals  has  never  been 
numbered,  thus  expreffes  himfelf  on  the  fubjcft  of 
novel-writing  : — "  Thefe  familiar  hiftories  rriay  per- 
haps be  made  of  greater  ufe  than  the  folemnities  of 
profeffed  morality,  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice 
and  virtue  with  more  efficacy  than  axioms  and  defini- 
tions. But  if  the  power  of  example  is  fo  great,  as  to 
take  poffeffion  of  the  memory  by  a  kind  of  violence, 
and  produce  effefts  almoft  without  the  intervention  of 
the  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  choice 
is  unreftrained,  the  beft  examples  only  /hould  be  ex- 
hibited ;  and  that  what  is  likely  to  operate  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  ffiould  not  be  mifchievous  or  uncertain  in  its  ef- 
feds." 

"We  have  faid,  that  the  novel  profeffes  above  all 
things  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  love  and  its  confequen- 
ces.  Whether  this  be  effentlal  to  fuch  performances 
may  perhaps  be  reafonably  queftioned  :  but  it  has 
been  made  an  important  part  of  the  drama  in  moft 
novels,  and,  we  think,  with  great  propriety.  It  is  the 
objeft  of  the  novelift  to  give  a  true  pifture  of  life,  di- 
verfified  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  the 
world,  and  influenced  by  paffions  and  qualities  which 
are  really  to  be  found  in  converfing  with  mankind. 
To  accomplifh  this  objeft,  he  conceives  a  hero  or  he- 
roine, whom  he  places  In  a  certain  rank  of  life,  en- 
dues with  certain  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  and 
conducts,  through  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  either 
to  the  fummit  of  happinefs  or  to  the  abyfs  of  mifery, 
according  to  the  paffion  which  he  wiflies  to  excite  in 
his  readers.  In  the  modern  novel,  this  hero  or  he- 
roine is  never  placed  on  a  throne,  or  buried  In  a  cot- 
tage ;  becaufe  to  the  monarch  and  the  cottager  no  dif- 
ficulties occur  which  can  deeply  interell  the  majority 
of  readers.  But  among  the  virtuous  part  of  the  in- 
termediate orders  of  focicty,  that  affeftion  which  v/e 
call  Aw  feldom  fails, at  fome  period  of  life,  to  take  pof- 
feffion of  the  hearts  of  both  fexes  ;  and  wherever  it  has 
place,  it  muft  be  productive  of  happinefs  dx  of  mifery. 
In  the  proper"  management  of  this  paffion  confifts  much 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  novel-writer.  He  mult  exhi- 
bit his  hero  as  feeling  all  the  pangs  and  pleafures  of 
love,  ag  fomctlmes  animated  with  hope,  and  fomt- 
times  ready  to  fink  Into  defpair,  but  always  exerting 
himfelf  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  wifhes.  In 
doing  this,  care  fhould  be  taken,  either  that  he  never 
tranfgrcfs  the  laws  of  virtue,  or  at  leall  that  he  never 
tranfgrefs  them  with  Impunity. 

"  it  is  juftly  confidered  as  the  greateft  excellency 
of  art  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  It  is  neceffary  to  dlftin- 
guifh  thofe  parts  of  nature  which  are  moft  proper  for 
imitation  :  greater  care  is  itill  required  in  reprefenting 
hfe,  which  Is  fo  ©ftcn  difcoloured  by  paff.on  or  de- 
formed by  wickednefs.  If  the  world  be  pronilfcuoufly 
defcrlbed,  I  cannot  perceive  (fays  the  great  critic  al- 
ready quoted)  of  what  ufe  It  can  be  to  read  the  ac- 
count ;  or  why  It  may  not  be  as  fafe  to  turn  the  eye, 
immediately  upon  mankind,  as  upon  a  mirror  which , 
ftiows  all  that  prefents  itfelf  without  difcriminatlon. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  fufficlent  vindication  of  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears  j  for  many  cha- 
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rafters  ought  never  to  be  drawn  :  nor  of  a  narrative, 
that  the  train  of  events  is  agreeable  to  obfervation  ;  for 
that  obfervation  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make 
men  cunning  than  good.  The  purpofe  of  thefe  wri- 
tings is  furely  not  only  to  fliow  mankind,  but  to  pro- 
vide  that  they  may  be  feen  hereafter  with  Icfs  hazard  ; 
to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the  fnares  which  are 
laid  by  Treacher?  for  innocence,  without  infunng 
any  wifh  for  that  fuperiority  with  which  the  betrayer 
flatters  his  vanity  ;  to  give  the  power  of  counterafting 
fraud,  without  the  temptation  to  praftife  h ;  to  ini- 
tiate youth  by  meek  encounters  in  the  art  of  neceffary 
defence  ;  and  to  incieafe  prudence  without  impairing 
virtue. 

"  Many  writers,  for  the  fake  of  following  nature, 
fo  mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal 
perfonages,  that  they  are  both  equally  confpicuous  ; 
and  as  we  accompany  them  through  their  adventures 
with  delight,  and  are  led  by  degrees  to  intereft  our- 
felves  in  their  favour,  we  lofe  the  abhorrence  of  their 
faults,  becaufe  they  do  not  hinder  our  pleafures,  or  per- 
haps regard  them  with  fome  kindnefs  for  being  united 
with  fo  much  merit.— There  have  been  men  indeed 
fplendidly  wicked,  whofe  endowments  threw  a  bright- 
nefs  on  their  crimes,  and  whom  fcarce  any  villany 
made  perfedly  deteftable,  becaufe  they  never  could 
be  wholly  divefted  of  their  excellencies:  but  fuch  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the  world;  and 
their  refemblance  ought  no  more  to  be  preferved  than 
the  art  of  murdering  without  pain. 

"  In  narratives,  where  hiftorieal  veracity  has  no 
place,  there  fhould  be  exhibited  the  moft  perfed  idea 
of  virtue  ;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  proba- 
bility (for  what  .we  cannot  credit  we  fliall  never  imi. 
tate),  but  the  higheft  and  purcft  that  humanity  can 
reach,  which,  exercifed  in  fuch  trials  as  the  various 
revolutions  of  things  (hall  bring  upon  it,  may,  by 
conquering  fome  calamities  and  enduring  others,  teach 
us  what  we  may  hope,  and  what  we  can  perform. 
Vice  (for  vice  is  neceffary  to  be  fhown)  fnould  always 
difgull  ;  nor  Hiould  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dig- 
nity  of  courage,  he  fo  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  mind.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  (hould  raife 
hatred  by  the  malignity  of  its  practices,  and  contempt 
by  the  meannefs  of  its  ftratagems  ;  for  while  it  is 
fupported  by  either  parts  or  fpirit,  it  will  feldom  be 
heartily  abhorred." 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  to  us  they  ap- 
pear unanfwerable,  Richardfon's  Love/ace  is  a  cha- 
rafter  which  ought  never  to  have  been  drawn.  In  the 
graces  of  gaiety  and  the  dignity  of  courage,  in  libe- 
rality  without  profufion,  in  perfeverance  and  addrefs, 
he  every  where  appears  as  the  firil  of  men  ;  and  that 
honour  with  which  he  proteAs  the  virtue  of  his  Roje- 
lud,  if  any  inftrudion  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  can 
only  lead  the  admirers  of  Richardfon  to  believe  that 
another  Clariffa  might  be  in  peifcd  fafety  were  fl^ie 
to  throw  herfelf  upon  the  honour  of  another  Love- 
lace. Yet  in  the  compofition  of  this  fplendid  charac- 
ter there  is  not  one  principle  upon  which  confidence 
can  fecurely  reft  ;  and  Lovelace,  whilft  he  is  admired 
by  the  youth  of  both  fexear,  and  efcapes  the  contempt 
of  all  mankind,  muft  excite  in  the  breaft  of  the  cool 
raoralift  fentimcnts  of  abhoncnce  and  deteftation. 
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A  French  critic  f ,  fpeaking  of  this  charafter,  fays,  NovfeL 
<*  By  turns  I  could  embrace  and  fight  with  Lovelace.  T^^^^^"^^ 
His  pride,  his  gaiety,  his  drollery,  charm  and  amufeth^j.  o/la 
me  :  his  genius  confounds  me  and  makes  me  fmile  ijolUfemme 
his  wickednefs  aftonifhes  and  enrages  me  ;  but  at  the^r  ^« 
fame  time  1  admire  as  much  as  I  deteft  him,"  Sarely/^J;^^ 
this  is  not  the  charaAer  which  ought  to  be  prefented^*"'^* 
to  the  inexperienced  and  ardent  mind. 

The  moft  perfeft  charafters  which  we  at  prefent  re- 
coUeft  in  any  novel  are  Richardfon's  Grandifon  and 
Fielding's  AUworthy.  The  virtues  of  the  former  are 
perhaps  tinftured  with  moral  pedantry,  if  we  may  ufe 
the  expreflion;  and  the  latter  fuffs^red  himfelf  to  be 
long  impofed  upon  by  the  arts  of  the  hypocrite  and 
the  philofophical  coxcomb  ;  but  without  fome  dcfefts 
they  would  not  be  human  virtues,  and  therefore  no 
objefts  of  human  imitation.  Clarifia  is  an  excellent 
character  :  ihe.  has  as  much  pcrfeftion  as  can  be  ex- 
peded  in  woman,  whilft  fhe  exhibits,  at  the  famfc 
time,  fome  obvious  detects. 

As  it  is  the  objeft  of  the  novelift  to  intereft  the 
heart,  and  to  communicate  inftruftion  through  the 
medium  of  pleafure,  his  work,  like  a  tragedy  or 
comedy,  fliould  be  one,  exhibiting  a  hero  or  heroine, 
whofe  fuccefs  every  incident  (hould  contribute  to  for- 
ward or  to  retard.  In  this  refpeft  no  work  of  fancy- 
has  ever  furpafted  the  Tom  Jones  of  Fielding.  It  is 
conftruvfted  upon  principles  of  the  foundeft  critlcifm, 
and  contains  not  a  fingle  event  vvhich  does  not  in 
fome  way  contribute  towards  the  winding  up  of  the 
piece.  A  living  author,  deeply  read  in  Grecian  hte- 
rature,  and  far  from  being  prejudiced  in  behalf  of 
any  modern,  has  been  heard  to  fiy,  that  had  Ariftotic 
feen  Tom  Jones,  he  would  have  pronounced  it  a  poem 
perfeft  in  its  kind. 

Againft  this  fentence  another  Critic  of  name  has 
entered  his  proteft,  and  ftrenuoufly  maintained  that 
nothing  can  be  a  poem  which  is  not  written  in  verfe. 
We  (hall  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  by 
comparing  it  with  the  principles  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced. Having  laid  down  as  a  maxim  incontro- 
vertible, that  "  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleafure,  to  which 
ufe  itfelf  muft  be  fubfervient,"  he  very  juftly  infers 
from  this  idea,  that  poetry  fhould  negka  no  ad- 
vantage that  fairly  offers  itfelf,  of  appearing  m  fuch 
a  drefs  or  mode  of  language  as  is  moft  taking  and 
agreeable  to  us.  It  follows  (he  fays),  from  the  fame 
idea  of  the  end  which  poetry  would  accomplifh,  that 
not  only  rhythm,  but  numbers  properly  fo  called, 
is  effential  to  it,  and  that  it  cannot  obtain  its  own 
purpofe  unlefs  it  be  cloathed  in  verse."  He  then 
proceeds  to  afic,  "  What,  from  this  conclufion,  are 
we  to  think  of  thofe  novels  or  romances  as  they  are  call- 
ed, which  have  been  fo  current  of  late  through  all  Eu- 
rope ?  As  they  propofe  pleafure  for  their  end,  and 
profecute  it,  befides,  in  the  way  of  faion,  though 
without  metrical  numbers,  and  generally  indeed  in 
harfh  and  rugged  profe,  one  eafily  fees  what  their 
pretenfions  are,  and  under  what  idea  they  are  ambi- 
tious to  be  received.  Yet  as  they  are  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  meafured  founds  (to  fay  nothing  of  their  other 
numberlefs  defefts),  they  can  at  moft  be  confiderei- 
but  as  hafty,  imperfeft,  and  abortive  poems  :  whether 
fpavvned  from  the  dramatic  or  narrative  fpecies,  it  may 
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Move].       Unfiniftied  things,  one  knows  not  m  h&t  to  call, 
—  '-w  Their  generation's  fo  equivoi  al. 

Howe  vet,  fuch  as  they  arc.  thofe  novelties  have  been 
generally  well  received  :  Some  for  the  real  merit  of 
iheir  execution  ;  ethers,  for  their  amufing  fuhjeifts  ;  all 
<>f  them,  for  the  gratification  they  afford,  or  at  leaft 
promlfe,  to  a  vitiated,  pallid,  and  fukly  imagination, 
that  laft  difcafe  of  learned  minds,  and  fure  progno- 
ftic  of  txpiiing  letters.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
temporary  fuccefs  of  thefe  things  (for  they  vanifh  as 
faft  as  they  are  produced),  good  fcnfe  will  acknc-w- 
ledge  no  work  of  art  but  fuch  as  is  compofed  accord' 
ing  to  the  laws  of  its  kind." 

p{  this  fevere  criticilm  the  author  himfelf  has 
given  us  what  amounts  to  a  complete  confutation. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  ancients  looked  forfo  much  force 
and  fpirit  of  expreffion  in  v^'hatever  they  dignified 
V  ith  the  name  of  poenty  a?  fomstimes  to  make  a  que- 
ftion  *'  whether  comedy  were  rightly  referred  to  this 
clafs,  becaiife  it  differed  only  in  meafure  from  mere 
profe  I  Their  doubt  (he  judly  adds)  might  have 
been  fpared  or  at  leait  refolved,  if  they  had  conlidered 
that  comedy  adopts  as  much  of  this  force  and  fpirit 
of  words  as  is  confjftent  with  the  nature  and  dignity 
«»f  that  pleafure  which  it  pretends  to  give  :  For  the 
l>ame  of  pogm  will  belong  to  every  compofition  whofe 
primary  end  is  to  phafe,  provided  it  be  fo  conftruc^- 
i^d  as  to  atford  all  the  pleafure  which  its  kind  or  fort 
tirill  permit." 

If  this  decifion  be  juft,  and  we  readily  admit  it, 
%  well  compofed  novel  is  intitled  to  the  appellation 
»f  2k  poem y  though  it  be  written  in  profe  and  in  a  ftyle 
not  remarkable  for  elevation.  The  bufinefs  of  the 
liovelifl;  is  to  intereft  the  heart  by  a  difplay  of  the 
incidents  of  common  life.  In  doing  this,  he  muft  ex- 
hibit fcenes  that  are  probable,  and  record  fpeeches 
lhat  are  natural.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  invent,  but 
only  to  feleft,  o!ijeAs,  and  to  call  from  the  mafs  of 
Uianiiind  thofe  individuals  upon  which  the  attention 
ought  moft  to  be  employed.  The  more  clofely  he 
adheres  to  this  rule,  the  more  deeply  does  he  intereft 
us  in  his  narrative  ;  becaufe  every  reader  fees  at  once 
that  it  is  poffible  he  may  at  fome  time  or  other  be  in 
circumftances  nearly  refembling  thofe  of  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  But  the  bufinefs  of  life  is  not  tranfadled 
in  pompous  language,  nor  the  fpeeches  of  real  lovers 
made  in  verfe  either  rhinied  or  blank.  Were  Tom 
^ones  or  Clarijfa  Harloive  to  be  tranflated  into  verfe, 
■we  fhall  venture  to  alfcrt  that  they  would  quickly 
lofe  their  hold  of  the  public  mind  ;  becaufe  the  hero 
and  heroine  would  then  appear  in  a  light  which  every 
heart  muft  feel  to  be  unnatviral. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Johnfon,  that  the  tafli  of  the 
jiovel  writer  "  requires,  together  with  that  learning 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  books,  that  experience 
which  can  never  be  attained  by  folitary  diligence,  but 
muft  arife  from  general  converfe  and  accurate  obfer- 
vation  of  the  living  world.  Their  performances  have, 
as  Horace  expreffes  it,  plus  oneris  quantum  varia  m'lnusy 
little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more  difficulty.  They 
zn  engaged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows 
the  original,  and  can  deteft  any  deviation  from  exaft- 
nefs  of  refemblance.  Other  writings  are  fafe,  except 
from  the- malice  of  learning,  but  thefe  are  in  danger 
ffom  every  common  redder )  as  the  flipper  ill  executed 
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was  eenfurcd  by  a  {hocrtaker  who  happened  to  ftop 
in  his  way  at  the  Venus  of  Apelles."  It  is  in  thus 
faithfully  copying  nature  that  the  excellence  of  Field- 
ing  confifts.  No  man  was  ever  better  acquainted  with 
the  fliades  which  diverfities  charafters,  and  none  ever 
made  hi»  perfonages  aft  and  fpcak  more  like  real  men 
and  womtn  in  the  particular  circumftances  which  he 
defcribes. 

"  But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  a  juft 
copier  of  human  manners,  is  not  the  moil  important 
concern  that  an  author  of  this  cbfs  ought  to  have 
before  him.  Novels  are  written  chiefly  to  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  idle,  to  whom  they  ferve  as 
leftures  of  conducl  and  introduftion  into  life.  Itj- 
every  fuch  work,  it  fhould  therefore  be  carefully  in- 
culcated, that  virtue  is  the  higheft  proof  of  under* 
Handing,  and  the  only  folid  balls  of  greatnefs  ;  and 
that  vice  is  the  natural  confcquence  of  narrovV 
thoughts  ;  that  it  begins  in  miftake,  and  ends  in  Wr. 
Bpminy  ^  and  fince  love  muft  be  introduced,  it  ftiould 
be  reprefented  as  leading  to  wrctchednefs,  whenever 
it  is  feparated  from  duty  or  from  prudence." 

Novel,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  ufed  for  the 
conftitutions  of  feveral  emperors,  more  particularly 
thofe  of  Juftinian.  They  were  called  novels,  cither 
from  their  prodacing  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of 
the  ancient  law,  or  becaufe ,  they  were  made  on  new 
cafes,  and  after  the  revifal  of  the  ancient  code. 

NOVELTY,  or  Newness.  Of  all  the  circum- 
ftances that  raife  emotions,  not  excepting  beauty,  nor 
even  greatnefs,  fays  Lord  K.imes*,  novelty  hath  the  *  F'^f"' 
moft  powerful  influence.  A  new  obje£i:  produces  in-"/^'''^'' 
ftantaneoufly  an  emotion  termed  ivonder,  which  totally 
occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  other 
objeAs.  Converfation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more 
interefting  than  when  it  turns  upon  ftrange  objects  and 
extraordinary  events.  Men  tear  themfelves  from  their 
native  country  in  fearch  of  thiugi  rare  and  new  ;  and 
novelty  converts  into  a  pleafure  the  fatigues  and  even 
perils  of  travelling.  To  what  caufe  fliall  we  afcribc 
thefe  Angular  appearances.^  To  curiofity  undoubtedly j 
a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  for  a  purpofa 
extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge 
and  the  emotion  of  wonder  raifed  by  new  and  ftrange 
objefts,  inflames  our  curiofity  to  know  more  of  (uch 
objedls.  This  emotion  is  different  from  admiration 
novelty,  wherever  found,  whether  in  a  quahty  or  ac- 
tion, is  the  caufe  of  wonder  ;  admiration  is  dircdlcd  to- 
the  perfon  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During  infancy,  every  new  obje£t  is  probably  the 
occafion  of  wonder,  in  fome  degree  ;  becaufe,  during 
infancy,  every  objeft  at  firft  fight  is  ftrange  as  viell  as 
new :  but  as  objedts  are  rendered  familiar  by  cuflom,. 
we  ceafe  by  degrees  to  wonder  at  new  appearances,  if 
they  have  any  refemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted 
with  ;  for  a  thing  muft  be  fingular  as  well  as  new,  to 
raife  our  wonder.  To  fave  multiplying  wards,  wc 
would  be  underftood  to  comprehend  both  circumftances 
when  we  hereafter  talk  of  novelty^ 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one  thin^ 
introduces  another,  not  a  fingle  objcdl  makes  its  ap- 
pearance unexpeiledly  :  the  mind  thus  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  objefts,  admits  them  one  after  an- 
other without  perturbation.  But  when  a  thing  break* 
ia  uaexpededly,  and  without  the  preparation  of  any 
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•Ity-  conncillon,  it  raifes  an  emnt'on,  known  hy  the  name 
of  furprife.  That  emotion  may  be  produced  hy  the 
moft  famiiiar  objeft,  as  when  one  unexpe£ltxlly  meets 
a  friend  who  >vas  reported  to  I  e  dead  ;  or  a  man  ia 
hi^h  life,  lately  a  beggar.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new 
object,  however  ftrangt,  will  not  produce  the  emotion, 
if  the  fpedatcr  be  prepared  for  the  fight :  an  elephant 
in  India  will  not  furprife  a  traveller  who  goes  to  fee 
one  ;  and  yet  its  novelty  will  raife  his  wonder  :  an  In- 
dian in  Britain  would  be  much  fiirprifed  to  Humble  up- 
on an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  fields;  but 
the  creature  itfelf,  to  which  he  was  accuitomed,  would 
riOt  raife  his  wonder. 

Siirprife  thus  in  feveral  refpefta  differs  from  wonder: 
wnexpcdednefs  is  the  caufe  of  the  former  emotion;  no- 
velty is  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  Nor  differ  they  lefs  in 
their  nature  and  circumftances,  as  will  be  explained  hy 
and  by.  With  rdation  to  one  circumftance  they  per- 
fcAly  agree;  which  is,  the  fhortnefs  of  their  duration: 
the  inftantancous  produ6lion  of  thefe  emotions  in  per- 
feftion,  may  contribute  to  that  effett,  in  confonnity 
to  a  general  law,  Thut  things  foon  decay  which  foon 
come  to  perfeAion  :  the  violence  of  the  emotions  may 
slfo  contribute  ;  for  an  ardent  emotion,  which  is  not 
fufceptible  of  increafe,  cannot  have  a  long  courfe.  But 
their  fhort  duration  is  occafioned  chiefly  by  that  of 
their  caufes  :  we  are  foon  reconciled  to  an  objeft,  how- 
ever unexpected ;  and  novelty  foon  degenerates  into 
familiarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotions  be  pleafant  or  painful,  Is 
rot  a  clear  point.  It  may  appear  flrange,  thet  our 
own  feelings  and  their  capital  qualities  fhould  afPcrd 
any  matter  for  a  doubt :  but  when  we  are  engrofled  by 
any  emotion,  there  is  no  place  for  fpeciih-ition  ;  and 
when  fufficiently  calm  for  fpeculation,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
recal  the  emotion  with  accuracy.  New  obje£ls  are 
fometimes  terrible,  fometimts  delightful:  the  tenor 
which  a  tyger  infpircs  is  greateft  at  firft,  and  wears  off 
gradually  by  familiarity  :  on  the  other  hand,  even  wo- 
men will  acknowledge  that  it  is  novelty  which  pleafes 
the  moft  in  a  new  fafhion.  It  would  be  rafh  however 
to  conclude,  that  woiider  is  in  itfelf  neither  pleafant  nor 
painful,  but  that  it  affumes  cither  quality  according  to 
circumftancts.  An  objeft,  it  is  true,  that  hath  a 
threatening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by  its  no- 
velty ;  but  from  that  experiment  it  doth  not  follow, 
that  novelty  is  in  itftlf  difagreeable  ;  for  it  isperfedlly 
confiftent  that  we  be  delighted  with  an  objeit  in  one 
view,  and  terrified  with  it  in  another.  A  river  In.  flood 
fwelling  over  its  banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  ob- 
jeft  ;  and  yet  it  may  produce  no  fmall  degree  of  fear 
when  we  attempt  to  crofs  it :  courage  and  magnani^ 
mity  are  agreeable;  and  yet,  when  we  view  thefe  qua- 
lities in  an  enemy,  they  ferve  to  Increafe  our  terror. 
In  the  fame  manner,  novelty  m:\y  produce  two  effefts 
clearly  diftinguifhable  from  each  other  :  it  may,  di- 
reftly  and  in  itfelf,  be  agreeable ;  and  it  may  have  an 
oppofite  effeCl  indireftly,  which  is,  to  infpire  terrar  \ 
for  when  a  new  object  appears  in  any  degree  danger- 
ous, our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and  faculties  affords 
ample  fcopc  for  the  imagination  to  drefs  it  in  the  moft 
frightful  colours.  The  firft  fight  of  a  lion,  for  ex- 
ample, may  at  the  fame  inftant  produce  two  oppofite 
feelings,  the  pleafant  emotion  of  wonder,  and  the  pain- 
ful paflicn  of  terror ;  the  novelty  of  the  objcdl  pro- 
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ducirs  the  former  direftly,  and  contributes  to  t!jc  lat-  N'  ve'tj^. 
ter  indireftly.    Thus,  when  the  fubjeft  is  anulifed,  """" 
we  find  that  tlte  power  which   novelty  hath  indi- 
reftly  to  inflame  terror,  is  perfectly  confiftent  with 
its  beinj"  in  every  ciVcunflance  agreeable.    The  mat- 
ter may  be  put  in  the  cleared  light,  by  adding  the 
following  circumRance.    If  a  lion  be  firR  feen  from 
a  place  of  fafety,  the  fpeftacle  is  altogether  agreeable 
without  the  leaft  mixture  of  terror.    If,  again,  the 
firft  fight  puts  us  within  reach  of  that  dangerous  ani- 
mal, our  terror  may  be  fo  great  as  quite  to  exclude 
any  fenfe  of  novelty.    But  this  faft  proves  not  that 
wonder  is  painful :  it  proves  only,  that  wonder  may  be 
excluded  by  a  more  powerful  pafiion.    Every  man  may- 
be made  certain  from  his  own  experience,  that  win- 
der raifed  by  a  new  objeft  that  is  inotfenfive,  Is  al- 
ways pleafant ;  and  with  rcfpcft  to  offenfive  objefts, 
it  appears,  from  the  foregoing  deduftion,  that  the 
fame  mull  hold  as  long  as  the  fpeftator  can  attend  to- 
the  novelty. 

Whether  furprife  be  in  itfelf  pleafarit  or  painful,  i» 
a  queftion  not  lefs  intricate  than  the  former.  It  is  cer- 
tain th;it  furprife  infl.imes  our  joy  when  unexpededly 
we  meet  with  an  old  friend  ;  and  not  lefs  our  terror 
when  we  <lun»ble  upon  auy  thing  rroxious.  To  clear 
that  queftion,  the  firft  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
in  fome  Inftances  an  unexpeded  obje£t  overpowers  the 
mind,  fo  as  to  produce  a  momentary  ftupefaftlon  %■ 
where  the  objed  is  dangerous,  or  appears  fi),  the  fud- 
den  alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  totally 
to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  for  a  moment  to  fufpend  all 
its  faculties,  even  thought  itfelf ;  In  vphich  ftate  a  man 
is  quite  htlplefs  ;  and  if  he  move  at  all,  is  as  like  to- 
run  upon  the  danger  as  from  it.  Surprife  carried  to 
fiich  a  height,  cannot  be  either  pleafant  or  p:iinful;  be- 
caufe  the  mind,  during  fuch  momentary  ftupefaftion, 
is  in  a  good  meafure,  if  not  totally,  infcnfible. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  character  of  thii  emotion,, 
it  muft  be  where  the  unexpe£led  objeft  or  event  pro- 
duceth  lefs  violent  effect*.  And  while  the  mind  re- 
mains fenfible  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  It  net  natural  to 
fiippofe,  that  furprife,  like  wonder,  ftiould  h:ne  an  in» 
variable  chara^ier  ?  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
furprife  has  no  invariable  charafter,  but  aflumes  that'  " 
of  the  object  which  raifes  it.  Wonder  being  an  emo- 
tion inv^iably  raifed  by  novelty,  and  being  diftlnguiih- 
ablc  from  all  other  emotions,  ought  naturally  to  pof- 
fefs  one  conftant  charader.  The  unexpeAed  appear- 
ance of  an  objed,  feems  not  equally  intitled  to  pro- 
duce an  emotion  diftinguifhable  from  the  emotion,  plea- 
fant or  painful,  that  is  produced  by  the  objed  in  it* 
ordinary  appeai"ance :  the  effed  it  ought  naturally  to 
have,  18  only  to  fwell  that  emotion,  by  making  It  more 
pleafant  or  more  painful  than  It  commonly  is.  And  that 
conjedure  Is  confirmed  By  experience,  as  well  as  by 
language  which  is  built  upon  experience  :  when  a  man 
meets  a  friend  unexpe^dly,  he  is  faid  to  be  agreeably 
furprifed  ;  and  when  he  meets  an  enemy  uncxpededly, 
he  is  faid  to  be  difagreeably  furprifed.  It  appearsp 
then,  that  the  fole  effed  of  furprife  is  to  fwell  the  emo. 
tion  raifed  by  the  objed.  A  nd  that  effed  can  be  clear- 
ly explained :  a  tide  of  conneded  perceptions  glide 
gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce  no  perturbation  j, 
but  an  objed  breaking  in  unexptdcdly,  founds  an 
alaraij  roufee  the  mind  out  of  its  calm  ftate,  and  direds. 
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Novelty.  Jts  wtole  attention  to  the  objeA,  which,  if  agreeable, 
"  '  becomes  doubly  fo.  Several  circumtlances  concur  to 
produce  that  effedl :  on  the  one  hand,  the  agitation  of 
the  mind  and  its  keen  attention  prepare  it  in  the  moft 
effeftual  manner  for  receiving  a  deep  impreffion  :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  obje£t,  by  its  fudden  and  unfore- 
feen  appearance,  makes  an  impreffion,  not  gradually  as 
expefled  objedls  do,  but  as  at  one  ftroke  with  its  whole 
force.  The  circumftances  are  precifely  fimilar  where 
the  objeft  is  in  itfelf  difagreeable  (a). 

The  pleafure  of  novelty  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
that  of  variety  :  to  produce  the  latter,  a  plurality  of 
objcfts  is  ncceflary  ;  the  former  arifes  from  a  circum- 
ftance  found  in  a  fmgle  objeft.  Again,  where  objefts, 
whether  coexiftent  or  in  fucceffion,  are  fufficiently  di- 
verfified,  the  pleafure  of  variety  is  complete,  though 
every  fmgle  objed  of  the  train  be  familiar ;  but  the 
pleafure  of  novelty,  direftly  oppofite  to  familiarity,  re- 
quires no  diverfification. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its  ef- 
fefts  are  in  proportion.  The  loweit  degree  is  found  in 
objefts  furveyed  a  fecond  time  after  a  long  interval ; 
and  that  in  this  cafe  an  objeft  takes  on  forae  appear- 
ance of  novelty,  is  certain  from  experience  :  a  large 
building  of  many  parts  varioufly  adorned,  or  an  exten- 
iive  field  embellifhed  with  trees,'lakes,  temples,  ftatues, 
and  other  ornaments,  will  appear  new  oftener  than 
once  :  the  memory  of  an  objedl  fo  complex  is  foon  loft, 
of  its  parts  at  leaft,  or  of  their  anangement.  But  ex- 
perieace  teaches,  that,  even  without  any  decay  of  re- 
membrance, abfence  alone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty 
to  a  once  familiar  objeft  ;  which  is  not  furprifing,  be- 
caufe  familiarity  wears  off  gradually  by  abfence  :  thus 
a  perfon  with  whom  we  have  been  intimate,  return- 
ing after  a  long  interval,  appears  like  a  new  acquaint- 
ance. And  diftance  of  place  contributes  to  this  ap- 
pearance, not  lefs  than  diftance  of  time :  a  friend, 
for  example,  after  a  flaort  abfence  in  a  remote  coun- 
tryj  has  the  fame  air  of  novelty  as  if  he  had  return- 
ed after  a  longer  interval  from  a  place  nearer  home  : 
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the  mind  forms  a  connexion  between  him  and  the  re- 
mote country,  and  beftows  upon  him  the  fingularity 
of  the  objedls  he  has  feen.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when 
two  things  equally  new  and  Angular  are  prefented,  the 
fpedator  balances  between  them  ;  but  when  told  that 
one  of  them  is  the  produA  of  a  diftant  quarter  of  the 
world,  he  no  longer  hefitates,  but  clings  to  it  as  the 
more  fingular :  hence  the  preference  given  to  foreign 
luxuries,  and  to  foreign  curiofities,  which  appear  rare 
in  proportion  to  their  original  diftance. 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  upward,  is 
found  in  objefts  of  which  we  have  fome  information  at 
fecond  hand  ;  for  defcription,  though  it  contribute  to 
familiarity,  cannot  altogether  remove  the  appearance 
of  novelty  when  the  objedt  itfelf  is  prefented  :  the  firft 
light  of  a  lion  occafions  fome  wonder,  after  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  corredleft  pictures  and  ftatues 
of  that  animal. 

A  new  objeft  that  bears  fome-  diftant  refemblance- 
to  a  known  fpecies,  is  an  inftance  of  a  third  degree  of 
novelty  :  a  ftrong  refemblance  among  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies>  prevents  almoft  entirely  the  effeft  of 
novelty,  unlefs  diftance  of  place  or  fome  other  circum- 
ftance  concur  ;  but  wh^re  the  refemblance  is  faint,  fome 
degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rifes  in  pro-, 
portion  to  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance. 

The  higheft  degree  of  wonder  arifeth  from  unknown 
objedts  that  have  no  analogy  to  any  fpecies  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Shakefpeare  in  a  fimile  introduces  that 
fpecies  of  novelty  : 

As  glorious  to  the  fight 
As  is  a  winged  meflenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  up-turned  wond'ring  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  beftrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  yu/ief. 
One  example  of  that  fpecies  of  novelty  deferves  pe- 
culiar attention  ;  and  that  is,  when  an  objedl  altoge- 
ther new  is  feen  by  one  perfon  only,  and  but  once. 
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(a)  What  the  Marefchal  Saxe  terms  le  cosur  humain,  is  no  other  than  fear  occafioned  by  furprife.  It  Is 
owing  to  that  caufe  that  an  ambu{h  is  generally  fo  deftruaive  :  intelligence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  perfefi- 
Ijr  harmlefs.  The  Marefchal  gives  from  Casfar's  Commentaries  two  examples  of  what  he  calls  le  cceur  humain. 
At  the  fiege  of  Amiens  by  the  Gauls,  Caefar  came  up  with  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  7000  men  ;  and 
began  to  entrench  himfelf  in  fuch  hurry,  that  the  barbarians,  judging  him  to  be  afraid,  attacked  his  entrench- 
ments with  great  fpirit.  During  the  time  they  were  fiUing  up  the  ditch,  he  ifTued  out  with  his  cohorts,  and 
by  attacking  them  unexpededly  ftruck  a  panic  that  made  them  fly  with  precipitation,  not  a  fingle  man  of- 
fering to  make  a  ftand.  _  At  the  fiege  of  Aiefia,  the  Gauls  infinitely  fuperior  i  n  number  attacked  the  Roman 
lines  of  circumvallation,  in  order  to  raife  the  fiege.  Caefar  ordered  a  body  of  his  nr.en  to  march  out  filently, 
and  to  attack  them  on, the  one  flank,  while  he  with  another  body  did  the  fame  on  the  other  flank.  The  fur- 
prife of  being  attacked  when  they  expedtcd  a  defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  into  diforder,  and  gave  an  eafy  vic- 
tory to  Caefar. 

A  third  may  be  added  not  lefs  memorable.  In  the  year  846,  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  Xamire 
king  of  Leon  and  Abdoulrahman  the  Moorlfli  king  of  Spain.  After  a  very  long  conflift,  the  night  only  pre- 
vented the  Arabians  from  obtaining  a  coraplete  vidory.  The  k  r  g  of  Leon,  taking  advantage  of  the  darknefs, 
retreated  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  leaving  the  Arabians  mafters  01  the  field  of  battle.  Next  morning,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  maintain  his  place  for  want  of  proviljons,  nor  be  able  to  draw  off" his  men  in  the  face  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  he  ranged  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and,  without  lofing  a  moment,  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy,  refolving  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Arabians,  aftonlflied  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  who  were  conquered 
the  night  before,  loft  all  heart:  fear  fuccceded  to  aftonilhment,  the  panic  was  univerfal,  and  they  all  turned 
their  backs  without  almoft  drawing  a  fword. 
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Ity.  Thefe  circumftances  heighten  remarkably  the  emotion  : 
the  fingularity  of  the  fpe£t<itor  concurs  with  the  fm- 
gularity  of  the  object,  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  higheft 
pitch. 

In  explaining  the  efFefts  of  novelty,  the  place  a  be- 
ing  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  is  a  circumftance 
that  muft  not  be  omitted.  Novelty  in  the  individuals 
of  a  low  clafs  is  perceived  with  indifference,  or  with  a 
Very  flight  emotion  :  thus  a  pebble,  however  lingular 
in  its  appearance,  fcarce  moves  our  wonder.  The  emo- 
tion rifes  with  the  rank  of  the  objeft  ;  and,  other  cir- 
cumftances being  equal,  is  ftrongeft  in  the  higheft  or- 
der of  exiftence  ;  a  ftrange  infeft  affefts  Us  more  than 
a  ftrange  vegetable  ;  and  a  ftrange  quadruped  more 
than  a  ftrange  infeft. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  thofe  who  relifh  it  the  moft  are  care- 
ful to  conceal  its  influence.  Love  of  novelty,  it  i's  true, 
prevails  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men  of  fliallow 
underftanding :  and  yet,  after  all,  why  fliould  one  be 
aftiamed  of  indulging  a  natural  propenfity  ?  A  diftinc- 
tion  will  afford  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer.  No  man  is  aflia- 
med  of  curiofity  when  it  is  indulged  to  acquire  know- 
ledge. But  to  prefer  any  thing  merely  becaufe  it  is 
new,  Ihows  a  mean  tafte  which  one  ought  to  be  aflia- 
med  of :  vanity  is  commonly  at  the  b)Ottom,  which 
leads  thofe  who  are  deficient  in  tafle  to  prefer  things 
odd,  rare,  or  Angular,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  from  others.  And  in  faft,  that  appetite,  as 
above-mentioned,  reigns  chiefly  among  perfons  of  a 
mean  tafte,  who  are  ignorant  of  refined  and  elegant 
pleafures. 

Of  this  tafte  we  have  fome  memorable  inftances  in 
men  of  the  higheft  and  the  beft  education.  Lucian 
tells  the  following  ftory  of  Ptolemy  I.  which  is  as  dif- 
graceful  to  him,  as  honourable  to  hia  fubje£ls.  This 
prince  had  ranfacked  the  world  for  two  curiofities  : 
one  was  a  camel  from  Baftriaall  over  blacky  the  other 
a  man,  half  black  half  white.  Thefe  he  prefented  to 
the  people  in  a  public  theatre,  thinking  they  would 
give  them  s.3  mvich  fatisfaclion  as  they  did  him  ;  but 
the  black  monfter,  inftead  of  delighting  them,  affright- 
ed them  ;  and  the  party-coloured  man  raifed  the  con- 
tempt of  fome  and  the  abhorrence  of  others.  Ptolemy, 
finding  tbe  Egyptians  preferred  fymmetry  and  beauty 
to  the  moft  aftonifliing  produftionj  of  art  or  nature 
without  them,  wifely  removed  his  two  enormous 
trifles  out  of  fight ;  the  negledled  camel  died  in  a  little 
time,  and  the  man  he  gave  for  a  fong  to  the  raufician 
Thefpis. 

One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,  that 
this  emotion  is  intended  to  ftimulate  our  curiofity. 
Another,  fomewhat  different,  is,  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  deep  impreffions  of  new  objects.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  things  that  may  affedl  us, 
and  with  their  properties,  is  effential  to  our  well-being: 
Bor  will  a  flight  or  fuperficial  acquaintance  be  fuffi- 
cient ;  they  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  engraved  on  the 
mind,  as  to  be  ready  for  ufe  upon  every  occafion. 
Now,  in  order  to  a  deep  impreflion,  it  is  wifely  con- 
trived, that  things  fliould  be  introduced  to  ©ur  ac- 
quaintance with  a  certain  pomp  and  folemnlty  produc- 
tive of  a  vivid  emotion.  When  the  impreflion  is  once 
fairly  made,  the  emotion  of  novelty  being  no  longer 
aeceflary,  vaniflieth  almoft  inftantaneoufly ;  never  to 
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return,  unlefs  where  the  impreflion  happens  to  be  ob-  Novellara 
literated  by  length  of  time  or  other  means  ;  in  which  „   "  . 
cafe  the  fecond  introdudion  hath  nearly  the  fame  fo-  ^ 
lemnity  with  the  firft.  , 

Defigning  wifdom  is  nowhere  more  eligible  than  in 
this  part  of  the  human  frame.  If  newobjeftsdid  not 
affeft  us  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  their  impreflions 
would  be  fo  flight  as  fcarce  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  life: 
on  the  other  hand,  did  objeds  continue  to  affedl  us 
as  deeply  as  at  firft,  the  mind  would  be  totally  en- 
grofled  with  them,  and  have  no  room  left  either  for 
adion  or  reflexion. 

The  final  caufe  of  furprife  is  ftlll  more  evident  than 
of  novelty.  Self-love  makes  us  vigilantly  attentive  to 
felf-prefervation  ;  but  felf  love,  which  operates  by 
means  of  reafon  and  refledtion,  and  impels  not  the 
mind  to  any  particular  objed  or  from  it,  is  a  principle 
too  cool  for  a  fudden  emergency;  an  objeft  breaking 
in  uncxpeAedly,  affords  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  and 
in  that  cafe,  the  agitation  of  furprife  comes  in  feafon- 
ably  to  roufe  felf-lovc  into  attion  :  furprife  gives  the 
alarm  ;  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  danger,  our 
whole  force  is  inftantly  fummoned  to  fliun  or  to  pre- 
vent it. 

NOVELLARA,  a  handfome  town  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  diftrict  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
handfome  caftle,  where  their  fovereign  refides.  E.Lon. 
lo.  37.  N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

NOVEMVIRI,  nine  magiftrates  of  Athens, 
whofe  government  lafled  but  for  one  year.  The  firit 
of  whom  was  called  archon,  or  prince  ;  the  fecond  ba- 
Jilius,  or  king  ;  the  third  polemar-chus,  or  general  of 
the  army  :  the  other  fix  were  called  thefmotheta^  or 
lawgivers.  They  took  an  oath  to  obferve  the  laws 
and  in  cafe  of  failure,  obliged  thcmfelves  to  beftow 
upon  the  commonwealth  a  ftatue  of  gold  as  big  as 
themfelves.  Thofe  who  difcharged  their  office  with 
honour,  were  received  into  the  number  of  the  fenators 
of  Areopagus. 

NOVI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,. 
on  the  confines  of  the  Milanefe.   It  was  taken  by  the 
Piedmontefe  in  1746.    E.  Long.  8.  48.   N.  Lat. 
44-  45- 

Novi  Ba%ar^  a  confidcrable  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  in  Servia,  near  the  river  Orefco.  E.Long. 
20.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  25. 

NOVICE,  a  perfon  not  yet  flfilled  or  experienced 
in  an  art  ©r  profefiion. 

In  the  ancient  Roman  militia,  novidi,  or  nov'it'ii^ 
were  the  young  raw  foldiers,  diflinguiftied  by  this  ap- 
pellation from  the  veterans. 

In  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood,  there  were 
novices,  or  clerks  in  arms,  who  went  through  a  kind 

of  apprentice.Hiip  ere  they  were  admitted  knights.  

£>ee  Knight. 

Novice  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  mona^eries  for 
a  religious  yet  in  his,  or  her,  year  of  probation,  and 
who  has  not  made  the  vows. 

In  fome  convents,  the  fub-prior  has  the  direction  of 
the  novices.  In  nunneiies,  the  novices  wear  a  white 
veil ;  the  reft  a  black  one. 

NOVICIATE,  a  year  of^jrobation  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  religious,  whether  or  no  they  have  a  voca- 
tion, and  the  neceffary  qualities  for  living  up  to  the 
rulej  the  obfcrvation  whereof. they xire  to.  bind. them-.  ' 
3  fekes  : 
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Kovigrftd  felves  to  by  vow.    The  noviciate  I  ifts  t  yrar  ?,t  leift  ; 

in  fome  houfes  mere.  It  is  eftecmed  the  bed  of"  the 
civil  death  of  a  novice,  who  expires  to  the  world  hy 
profefiion. 

NOVIGRAD,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Vpptr 
Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  good  cafUe,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  Danube, 
E,  Long.  18.  10.  N.  l.at.  40.  50. 

NoviGRAD,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Dalmatl?, 
with  a  caftK',  and  fubj-^ft  to  the  Turks ;  feated  on  a 
inke  ot  the  fame  name,  near  the  gulph  of  Venice. 
E.  Long.  16.  45.  N.  Lat.  44.  ;^o. 

NoviGRAD,  a  very  ftrong  place  of  Scrvia,  fu'ojcd  to 
the  Turks  ;  feated  near  the  Danube.  E.  Long.  26.  5. 
N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

KOVIODUNUM  (Csfar),  a  town  of  the  iEdui, 
commodioufly  feated  on  the  Liguris :  the  Nivcmum 
of  Antonine.  Now  Nevers  in  the  Orleannois,  on  the 
Loire. — A  fecond  Noviodunttm  of  the  Aulerci  Dia- 
Mintes,  in  Gallia  Cellica,  (Antonine)  ;  called  Novlo- 
dunum  [Vtoitmy anA  Noningentum  Rotrudum  by  the 
moderns:  Nogetite  le  Rolrouy  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Perche. — A  third  of  the  Bituriges,  (Caefar)  :  Now 
Nueve  fur  Baranion  ;  a  village  1 5  miles  to  the  north 
of  Bourges,  towards  Orleans. — A  fourth,  of  Majfia 
Inferior,  (Ptolemy),  fituatedon  the  liter:  now  Ni'vor%, 
in  Beflarabia — A  fifth,  of  Pannonia  Superior,  (An- 
tonine; now  Gurhfeld  in  drinthia.— A  lixth,  Novio- 
Junum  Suejiomnn,  the  fame  with  Augujla  Sueffionum. 
—  A  feveiitli,  Nuvlodunum  of  the  Veromandui  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  (Caefarj  :  now  Noyon  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
on  the  borders  of  Picardy. 

NOUN,  fee  Gram  MAR,  n*^  ;  and  chapter  ill  in 
ioto. 

NO"VOGOROD  tv'EMCTKi,  or  Gnat  Novogorody 
according  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  ci- 
ties in  RufBa.  It  wa*  formerly  called  Great  Novogcrod, 
to  diftinguiili  it  from  other  Ruffian  towns  of  a  fimilar 
appellation  ;  and  now  prefenta  to  the  attentive  and  in- 
telligent traveller  a  linking  inllance  of  fallen  grandeu'. 
According  to  Ktllor,  the  earliell  of  the  Ruflian  hi- 
ftorians,  it  was  built  at  the  fame  time  with  Kiof, 
Hsmely,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  by  a  Scla- 
vonian  horde,  who,  according  to  Procopius,  ilfued 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Its  antiquity  is  clearly 
proved  by  a  pafiage  in  the  Gothic  hiflorian  Jornandcs, 
in  which  it  is  called  Clvitas  Nova,  or  new  town.  We 
have  little  infight  into  its  hitlory  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  Ruric  the  firft  great;duke  of  Rnlha  redu- 
ced it,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  vail  domi- 
nion. The  year  fubfequent  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  879,  the  feat  of  government  was  removed, 
under  his  fon  Igor,  then  an  infant,  to  Kiof ;  and  No- 
vogorod  continued,  for  above  a  century,  under  the 
jurifdiftion  of  governors  nominated  by  the  great  dukes, 
until  in  970,  vthtn  Svatoflaf,  the  fon  of  Igor,  created 
his  third  fon  Vladimir  duke  of  Novogorod  :  the  latter, 
fuccceding  his  father  in  the  throne  of  Rufiia,  ceded 
the  town  td  his  fon  Yaroflaf,  who  in  1036  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  very  confidtrable  privileges,  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary  degree  of  liberty 
which  they  afterwards  gjradually  obtained.  From  this 
period  Novogorod  was  tor  a  long  time  governed  by  its 
»wn  dukes :  thefe  fovtrcigns  were  at  liri  fubordinate 
244. 
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to  the  greaj-dukes,  who  refided  at  Kiof  and  VolodJ-  No*- 
mir  ;  but  afterwards,  as  the  town  increafed  in  popula-  ''" 
tion  and  wealth,  they  gradually  ufurpcd  an  abfolute 
indepens'-ency.  Its  independency,  however,  was  not 
perpetual.  It  continued,  indeed,  in  a  flourifhiHg  ftate 
until  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  :  but  the  great- 
dukes  of  Ruffia,  whole  anceftors  had  reigned  over  thi* 
town,  and  who  Hill  retained  the  title  of  dukes  of  No- 
vogorod, having  transferred  their  refidence  from  Kiof 
to  Volodimir,  and  afterwards  to  Mofcow,  laid  claim  to 
its  feudal  fovereignty  ;  a  demand  which  the  inhabitant* 
fometimes  put  off  by  compofition,  fometimes  by  re- 
fillance,  hut  were  fometimes  comp^jUed  to  acknow- 
ledge. At  length,  however,  the  great-duke  became 
abfolate  fovereign  of  Novogorod,  though  the  oftenfibic 
lornis  of  government  were  ftill  preferved.  It  even  then 
however,  continued  to  be  the  largeft  and  moll  com- 
mercial city  of  Rufha;  a  proof  of  which  we  have  as 
late  as  the  year  1554,  from  the  following  defcription 
of  Richard  Chanceler,  who  paffed  through  it  in  1554 
in  his  way  to  Mofcou.  "  Next  unto  Mofcow,  the 
city  of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefeft  of  RufTn  ; 
for  although  it  be  in  majefty  inferior  to  it,  yet  iu 
greatnefs  it  goeth  beyonJ  it.  It  is  the  chiefeft  and 
gieaieft  mart  town  of  all  Mufcovy  ;  and  albeit  the 
emperor's  feat  is  not  there,  but  at  Mofcow,  yet  the 
com.modiouhicfs  of  the  river,  falling  into  that  gulpli 
which  IS  called  Sinus  Finmcus,  whereby  it  is.  well 
frequented  by  merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  than 
Mofcow  itfelf."  An  idea  of  its  population  during 
thib  period,  when  compared  with  its  j)refent  declined 
llate,  is  manifeft  from  the  faa,  that  in  1 508  above 
15,000  perfonsdied  of  an  epidemical  diforder;  more 
than  doyble  the  number  of  its  prefent  inhabitants.  In 
its  moft  flouriflimg  condition  it  contained  at  leafl 
400,000  fouls.  Its  ruin  was  brought  on  by  Ivan  Va- 
fdievitch  II.  and  completed  by  the  foundation  of  Pe- 
terfburgh.  The  prefent  town  is  furrounded  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth,  with  a  range  of  old  towers  at  regular 
dillances,  forming  a  circumference  of  fcarcely  a  mile 
and  an  half;  and  even  this  inconfiderable  circle  in- 
cludes much  open  fpace,  and  many  houfes  which  are 
not  inhabited.  As  Novogorod  was  built  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  towns  of  this  country  in  the 
Afiatic  ftyle,  this  rampart,  like  that  of  the  Semlaino- 
gorod  at  Mofcow,  probably  inclofed  feveial  interior 
circles.  Without  it  was  a  vail  extenfive  fuburb,  which 
reached  to  the  dillance  of  fix  miles,  and  included  with- 
in its  circuit  all  the  convents  and  churches,  the  ancient 
ducal  palace  and  other  ftiuttures,  that  now  make  a 
fplendid  but  folitary  appearance,  as  they  lie  fcattered 
in  the  adjacent  plain. 

Novogorod  lhetche.<?  on  both  fides  of  the  Volkof,  a 
beautiful  river  of  confiderablc  depth  and  rapidity,  and 
fomewbat  broader  than  the  1  hames  at  Windfor.  Thi« 
river  feparates  the  town  into  two  divifions,  the 
trading  part,  and  the  quarter  of  St  Sophia,  which  are 
united  by  means  of  a  bridge,  partly  wooden  and  part- 
ly brick. 

Nof^oGOROD  Wcl'icki,  a  province  of  Mofcow,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ingria  ;  on  the  call  by  part  of  the 
duchy  <*f  Iklozero,  and  that  of  Tuers,  which  al/b 
bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  with  the  province  of  Rzeva  ; 
aad  o«  the  wtll  by  Plefco>v.    It  is  full  uf  lakes  and 

fureils; 
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ipjorod  forefts ;  liowever,  there  are  fome  places  wluch  pro- 
II  duce  corn,  flax,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax. 
y""'  NoroGoROD  Serpjhoi,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  Ruffian 
^  '  empire,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  Siberia  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Dubica,  in  E.  Long. 
33,  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

NOVOGORODECK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  and 
capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a  large 
place,  and  fituated  in  a  vaft  plain,  in  E.  Long.  25.  30. 
N.  Lat.  9;.  45. 

NOURISHMENT.    See  Nutrition. 
NoukisHMENT  of  Vegetables.    See  Agriculture, 
Part  I.  Scft.  I.  and  2.  and  Plants;  alfo  the  article 
Composts. 

NOWED,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  «  knotted,"  from 
the  Latin  nodatus  ;  being  applied  to  the  talis  of  fuch 
creatures  as  are  very  long,  and  fometimes  reprefented 
in  coat  armour  as  tied  up  in  a  knot. 

NOX  (fab.  hift.),  one  of  the  moil  ancient  deities 
among  the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaob.  From  her 
-union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  fhe  gave  birth  to  the 
Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  alfo  the  mother  of 
the  ParcjE,  Hefperldes,  Dreams,  of  Difcord,  Death, 
Momus,  Fraud,  &c.  She  is  called  by  fome  of  the 
poets  the  mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of 
men;  and  (he  was  worfhipped  with  great  foleronity  by 
the  ancients.  She  had  a  famous  ftatue  in  Diana's 
temple  at  Ephefus.  It  was  ufual  to  offer  her  a  black 
(herp,  as  fhe  was  the  mother  of  the  Furies.  The  cock 
was  alfo  offered  to  her,  as  that  bird  proclaims  the  ap- 
proach of  day  during  the  darknefs  of  the  night  She 
is  reprefented  as  mounted  on  a  chat  lot,  and  covered 
with  a  veil  befpangled  with  ftars.  The  conftellations 
generally  went  before  her  as  her  conftant  meffengers. 
Sometimes  fhe  is  feen  holding  two  children  under  her 
arms;  one  of  v>rhich  is  black  repreftn  ting  Death,  and  the 
other  white  reprcfenting  Sleep.  Some  ©f  the  moderns 
have  defcribed  her  as  a  woman  veiled  in  mourning,  and 
crowned  with  poppies,  and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  owls  and  bats. 

NO  YON  is  a  town  in  France,  fituated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  of  an  eafy  defcent,  on  the  rivulet  Vorfe, 
which  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  diflance  falls  into  the 
Oyfe,  in  the  ifle  of  France,  in  E.  Long.  3°,  N.  Lat. 
49 ^8',  about  66  miles  norih  eaft  of  Pans  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  being  the  NoDiodunum  Belgarum  of  the 
Latins.  ?t  is  a  pretty  large  city,  and  is  well  fituated 
for  inland  trade,  which  confifls  here  in  wheat  and  oats, 
which  they  fend  to  Paris.  Tliey  have  alfo  manufado- 
ries  of  linen -clotl.s,  lawns,  and  tanned  leather.  There 
are  eight  parifhes  in  it,  two  abbeys,  and  fevcral  nio- 
naflcries  of  both  fexes.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop 
fuffragan  to  the  metropolit  m  of  Rheims^  he  has  the 
title  of  count  and  peer  of  France,  and  his  income  is 
faid  to  amount  to  about  15,000  livres per  annum  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cpilcnpal  palace,  a  cloifter 
where  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  dwtU,  and  the  town- 
houfe.  The  latter  is  regularly  built  in  a  large  fquare, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  fountain,  where  the 
water  conveyed  to  it  from  a  neighbouring  mountain, 
runs  continually  through  three  conduits,  and  is  recei- 
ved in  a  large  bafon  built  of  very  hard  ftone.  They . 
have  alfo  many  other  fountains,  feveral  market-places, 
«nd  two  public  gardens.  Noyon  is  particularly  remar-k- 
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able  for  the  birth  of  the  famous  John  Calvin,  who  wa«  Vuayhas,. 

born  here  the  loth  of  July  1502,  and  died  at  Geneva 

the  27th  of  May  1564.  ' "    '  ' 

NUAYHAS,  the  Ac  UE-TREE  ;  a  name  given  by 
the  Indians  to  a  fort  of  Bamboo  cane,  the  leaves  of 
which  falling  into  the  water,  are  faid  to  impregnate 
it  with  fuch  virtue,  that  the  bathing  in  it  afterwards 
will  cure  the  ague.  They  ufe  alfo  a  decofllon  of  the 
leaves  to  diflfolve  coagulated  blood,  giving  it  inter- 
nally, and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the  bruifed  part 
externally  with  it.  It  is  faid  that  this  plant  bears  its 
flowers  only  once  in  its  life ;  that  it  lives  60  years  be- 
fore thofe  make  their  appearance  ;  but  that  when  they 
begin  to  fhow  themfelvcs,  it  withers  away  in  about  a 
month  afterwards ;  that  is,  as  foon  as  it  has  ripened 
the  feed.  1  here  feems  to  be  fomething  of  fiAion  in 
the  account  of  many  other  pa.ticulars  relating  to  this 
tree  in  the  Horius  Malabar'icus  ;  but  it  feems  certain, 
that  the  length  of  the  ftalks,  or  trunk,  muft  be  very 
great :  for,  in  the  gallery  of  Leydcn,  there  is  pre- 
ierved  a  cane  of  it  28  feet  long  \  and  another  not 
much  fhorter  in  the  Afhmolean  mufeum  at  Oxford, 
and  which  is  more  than  eight  inches  in  diameter:  yet 
both  thefe  appear  lo  be  only  parts  of  the  whole  trunk, 
they  being  nearly  as  large  at  one  end  as  at  the  other. 

NUBA,  a  race  of  black  Pagans,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sennaar,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  what 
we  have  learned  from  Mr  Bruce.  7  hat  celebrated  tra- 
veller paffed  a  day  or  two  among  them,  in  his  way 
from  Abyflinia  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  they  are  all  fol* 
diers  of  the  Mek  or  king  of  Sennaar,  cantoned  in  vil- 
lages, which  to  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  miles  fur- 
round  the  capital.  They  are  not  the  aborigines  of  that 
4>art  of  Africa  :  but  "  are  either  purchafed  or  taken 
by  force  from  Fazulco,  and  the  provinces  to  the  fouth 
upon  the  mountains  Dyre  and  Tegle."  Though  the 
flaves  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  mafler,  Mr  Bruce  re- 
prefents  them  as  a  gentle,  honeft,  and  hofpitable  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  on  a  journey  he  had 
fcldom  paffed  a  more  comfortable  night,  than  one  in 
which  he  took  refuge  from  a  florm  in  a  village  of  thofe 
Nuba.  He  had  a  good  fupper,  and  a  clean  neat 
hut  to  fleep  in,  while  fome  of  the  Nuba  watched  for  him 
«11  night,  and  took  care  of  his  beafts  and  his  ba^rgai^e. 
'*  Having  fettlemcnts  and  provifions  given  them  by 
t>c  government  of  Sennaar,  as  alfo  arms  put  into  their 
hands,  they  never  wifh  to  defert,  buc  live  a  very  do- 
meitic  and  fober  life,  and  are  a  much  gentler  fort  of 
negro  than  their  mailers."  (See  Sennaar.)  Tfio'the 
eftabhflied  religion  of  Sennaar  is  that  of  Mahomet,  the 
govern'T'.ent  has  never  attempted  to  convert  the  Nuba. 
On  the  contrary,  a  ceitain  number  of  Pagan  priefts 
is  maintained  for  them  irf  every  village,  who  have  fol- 
diers  in  paytoafliil  them  in  the  affairs  of  their  religion. 
This  is  a  very  fingular  inftance  of  toleration  among 
Mahometans,  and  what  we  fliould  little  have  expedled 
from  fuch  l>arl)arous  and  fangulnary  wretches  as  thofe 
who  have  the  fupreme  power  in  Sennaar,  had  not  our 
obferving  traveller  informed  us,  that  thefe  men  them- 
felvcs know  almofl  nothing  of  the.  religion  which  they 
tprofefs,  and  are  in  their  hearts  rather  Pagans  than 
Mahometans. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Nuba  is  defcribed  as  a  mixture 
of  Sabiifm  and  ftatue  worfhip  :  but  what  is  very  un- 
S  common-j 
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common,  their  worfhip  13  chiefly  paid  to  the  moon, 
while  thejr  pay  bo  attention  to  the  fun  either  rifing  or 
)  fetting,  advancing  to  the  meridian  or  receding  from  it. 
It  is  an  old  obfcrvation,  that  the  worfliip  of  every  peo- 
ple is  tinftured  by  their  natural  difpofitions  ;  and  this 
is  verified  in  the  Nuba,  "  That  their  worfhip  is  per- 
formed with  plcafure  and  fatisfaftion,  is  obvious  (fays 
our  author)  every  night  that  the  moon  fhines.  Coming 
out  from  the  darknefs  of  their  huts,  they  fay  a  few 
words  upon  feeing  her  brightncfs,  and  teftify  great 
joy,  by  motions  of  their  feet  and  hands,  at  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  new  moon."  This  is  juft  what  we 
fliould  have  expeded  from  their  gentlenefs  and  hofpi- 
tality.  They  worfhip  likewife  a  tree  and  a  ftone  :  but 
our  author  could  never  difcover  what  tree  ©r  ftone  ; 
only  he  learned  that  neither  of  them  exifts  in  Sennaar, 
but  in  the  country  where  the  Nuba  are  born.  Such  of 
them  as  are  natives  of  the  villages  where  he  faw  them, 
become,  like  their  mafters,  nominal  Mahometans. — 
The  reft  praftifethe  idolatrous  worfliip  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  are  much  under  the  influence  of  their  priefts, 
from  fear  rather  than  from  afFeftion.  They  arc  im- 
inoderately  fond  of  fwine's  flefli,  and  maintain  great 
herds  of  fmall  hogs,  marked  with  black  and  white  fpots. 
Few  of  the  Nuba  advance  higher  than  to  be  foldiers 
and  officers  in  their  own  corps;  and  the  Mek  main- 
tains about  12,000  of  them  near  Sennaar  to  keep  the 
Arabs  in  fubjeftion.  In  a  climate  fo  violent  as  that 
which  they  inhabit,  there  is  very  little  need  ©f  fuel  ; 
and  it  is  happy  for  them  that  fuch  is  the  cafe,  for  in 
the  whole  country  there  is  not  a  finglc  tree,  nor  turf, 
nor  any  thing  refembling  it.  They  do  not,  however, 
*'  eat  their  rae^t  raw  like  the  Abyfiinians ;  but  with 
the  ftalk  of  the  dora  or  millet,  and  the  dung  of  ca- 
mtls,  they  make  ovens  under  ground,  in  which  they 
Toaft  their  hogs  whole,  in  a  very  cleanly  manner,  keep- 
ing the  ilcins  on  till  they  are  pcrfeftly  baked.  They 
have  neither  flint  nor  fteel  with  which  to  light  their 
fire  at  firft  ;  but  do  it  in  a  manner  ftill  more  expediti- 
ous, by  means  of  two  fticks,  brought,  we  are  led  to 
think,  from  Sennaar,  and  there  picked  out  of  the  river 
when  flooded.  They  make  a  fmall  hole  in  one  of  thefe 
fticks,  and  point  the  other  :  then  laying  the  former  in 
a  horizontal  pofition,  they  apply  the  point  of  the 
ktter  to  the  hole  ;  and,  turning  the  perpendicular  ftick 
between  their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill,  both 
fticks  take  fire  and  flame  in  a  moment  ;  fo  perfeAly 
dry  and  prepared  to  take  fire  is  every  thing  there  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth." 

NUBECULA,  LITTLE  CLOUD,  in  medicine,  a  term 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  difcafe  in  the  eye,  wherein  objcfts 
appear  as  through  a  cloud  or  mift. 

The  nubecula  feems  to  arlfe  from  certain  grofs  par- 
ticles detained  in  the  pores  of  the  cornea,  or  fwim- 
ming  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  thus  intercepting 
the  rays  of  light. 

Nubecula,  ofNules,  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  other- 
wife  call  albugo.    See  Albugo. 

Nubecula  is  ufed  likewife  for  a  matter  In  form  of 
a  cloud,  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

NUBIA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
Berth  by  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea  and  part 
of  Abyflinia,  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tagua, 
Gaoga,  and  the  defert  of  Gerham.  The  river  Nile 
runs  thcough  it  j  on  the  banks  of  which,  and  thofe  of 


the  other  rivers,  it  is  pretty  fruitful,  but  in  other 
places  barren,  fandy,  and  in  want  of  water.  To  the 
weft  of  the  Nile  is  the  defert  of  Bahouda,  which  is 
five  days  journey  over,  being  the  ufual  road  from 
Egypt  to  Abyflinia.  Mpney  is  of  no  ufe  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  way  of  trade,  it  being  all  carried  on  by  way 
of  exchange.  Their  bread  and  drink  is  made  of  a 
fmall  round  feed,  called  doca  or  fef,  which  is  very  ill 
tafted.  Their  houfes  have  mud  walls,  being  very  low, 
and  covered  with  reeds.  The  habit  of  the  better  fort 
is  a  veft  without  fleeves  ;  and  they  have  no  coverings 
for  their  heads,  legs,  and  feet.  The  common  people 
wrap  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  about  them,  arid  the  chil- 
dren go  quite  naked.  They  are  a  ftupid  debauched 
fort  of  people,  having  neither  modefty,  civility,  nor 
religion,  though  they  profefs  to  be  Mahometans, — 
The  produdions  of  this  country  are  gold,  elephants 
teeth,  civet,  and  fandal  wood ;  and  they  fend  a  great 
many  flaves  into  Egypt,  The  principal  towns  known 
to  the  Europeans  are  Dangola  and  Sennaar. 

It  is  famous  for  a  race  of  horfes  the  moft  powerful 
and  docile  in  the  world.  Thefe  animals  are  generally 
about  1 6  hands  high  ;  and  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  has 
given  the  moft  fclentific  account  of  them,  they  are 
faid  to  be  the  breed  which  was  introduced  into  Nubia 
at  the  Saracen  conqueft,  and  has  been  preferved  un- 
mixed to  this  day.  Our  aiithor  reprefents  this  as  a 
much  nobler  animal  than  the  Arabian  horfe.  "  What 
figure  (fays  he*)  the  Nubian  horfe  would  make  in^^^j 
point  of  fleetnefs  is  very  doubtful,  his  make  being  foch 
entirely  diff'erent  from  that  of  the  Arabian  ;  but  if 
beautiful  fyrjynctry  of  parts,  great  fize  and  ilrength, 
the  moft  agile,  nervous,  and  elattfc  movements,  great 
endurance  of  fatigue,  docility  of  temper,  and  fceming 
attachment  to  men  beyond  that  of  any  other  domef- 
tic  animal,  can  promife  any  thing  for  a  ftailion,  the 
Nubian  js  above  all  comparifon  the  moft  eligible  in  the 
world."  He  thinks,  and  juftly  thiaks,  that  an  at- 
tempt fliould  at  leaft  be  made  to  import  them  into  this 
kingdom.  "  The  expence  (he  fays)  would  not  be 
great,  though  there  might  be  fome  trouble  and  appli- 
cation neceflary  ;  but  if  adroitly  managed,  there  would 
not  be  much  even  of  that.  The  Nubians  are  very  jea- 
lous in  keeping  up  the  pedigree  of  their  horfes,  which 
are  black  or  white,  but  a  vaft  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter."  Our  author  never  faw  the  colour  which 
we  call  grey,  i.  e.  dappled  ;  but  he  has  feen  fome 
bright  bays,  and  fome  inclining  to  forrel.  All  noble 
horfes  in  Nubia  are  faid  to  be  defcended  of  one  of  the 
five  upon  which  Mahomet  and  his  four  immediate  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  Atmen,  and  All,  fled 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  the  night  of  the  Hegira.  No 
one  will  pay  much  regard  to  this  legendary  tale,  or 
believe  that  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  this  breed  of 
horfes  is  owing  to  any  virtue  communicated  to  the  firft 
of  them  by  the  prophet  and  his  apoftles.  Mr  Bruce 
accounts  for  their  excellence  upon  rational  principles. 
«'  The  beft  horfes  of  the  Arabian  breed  are  found  (he 
fays)  in  the  tribe  of  MowelH  and  Annecy,  which 
is  about  36°  north  latitude.  Dongala,  which  is  in 
20*^  latitude,  feemed  to  him  to  be  the  centre  of  ex- 
cellence for  this  noble  animal."  Hence  he  infers, 
that  the  bounds  in  which  the  horfe  is  in  greateft  per- 
f'eftion,  are  between  the  20th  and  36th  degrees  of  la? 
titude,  and  between  30  degrees  of  longitude  eaft  ixjom 
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De-  Greenwich  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  If  to 
the  effefta  of  climate  we  add  the  manner  of  feeding 
the  Nubian  horfcs,  we  ftiall  perhaps  have  the  true  caufe 
of  their  fuperiority  over  all  others.  **  They  are  kept 
lut  upon  dora,  and  fufFercd  to  eat  nothing  green  but 
tlie  fhort  roots  of  grafs  that  are  to  be  found  by  the 
fide  of  the  Nile,  after  the  fun  has  withered  it.  This 
is  dug  out  where  it  is  covered  with  earth,  and  appears 
blanched,  and  laid  in  fmall  heaps  once  a-day  on  the 
ground  before  them." 

NUBIAN  DESART,  a  vaft  traft  of  barren  rocks  and 
burning  fsiids,  extending  from  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt 
to  Geon  the  capital  of  Berber  in  Nubia.  As  Syene 
is  in  latitude  24°  o'  45"  north,  and  Geon  in  latitude 
17**  57'  22",  the  length  of  this  defart  from  north  to 
fouth  is  6**  3'  23",  or  upwards  of  420  Englifh  miles. 
Its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  precifely  afccrtained.  Through  this  hor- 
rid region,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen  which  has  the 
breath  of  life,  muft  all  travellers  pafs  from  Sennaar  to 
Egypt ;  in  danger  every  moment  of  perifhing  by  thirft, 
being  overwhelmed  by  moving  columns  of  fand ,  fuffo- 
cated  by  a  hot  and  poifonous  wind,  or  cut  in  pieces 
by  troops  of  wandering  Arabs.  The  laft.  European 
of  whom  we  have  heard  that  made  the  journey  and 
lived  to  give  an  account  of  it,  is  Mr  Bruce ;  and  the 
perfon  muft  have  neither  tafte  nor  fenfibility  who  can 
read  unmoved  his  manly  narrative. 

No  fingle  traveller,  nor  even  a  caravan,  can  enter  with 
fafety  into  this  defart,  but  under  the  protcftion  of  aHy- 
bcar ;  whofe  title  and  office  are  thus  explained  by  Mr 
Bruce:  "  A  Hybear  is  a  guide,  from  the  Arabic  word 
Jftdiar, ■which  fignifies  to  inform,  infl:ruft,or  dire<£l;,be- 
caufe  they  are  ufed  to  do  this  office  to  the  caravans  tra- 
velling through  the  defart  in  all  direflions.  They  are 
men  of  great  confideration,  knowing  perfeftly  the  fitu- 
ation  and  properties  of  all  kinds  of  water  to  be  mqt  with 
on  the  route,  the  diftance  of  wells,  whether  occupied 
by  enemies  or  not ;  and  if  fo,  the  way  to  avoid  them 
with  the  leaft  inconvenience.  ItisalfonecefTarythatthey 
ihould  know  the  places  occupied  by  the  Simoom,  and 
the  feafoHs  of  its  blowing  (fee  Simoom),  as  well  as  thofe 
occupied  by  moving  fands." — Under  the  conduft  of 
one  of  thefe  men,  Mr  Bruce,  with  infinite  fortitude  and 
addrefs,  pafled  through  the  defart  in  the  year  1772, 
furmounting  dangers  at  which  one  (hudders  in  his  clo- 
fet.  Of  thefe,  the  following,  which  we  (hall  give  in 
the  nervous  language  of  the  author,  may  fervc  as  an 
inftance. 

'*  We  were  here  (at  a  place  called  JVeadial  Halbouh) 
at  once  furprifed  and  terrified  by  a  fight  furely  one  of 
the  moft  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that  vaft  ex- 
panfe  of  defart,  from  W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  we  faw  a 
number  of  prodigious  pillars  ©f  fand  at  different  di- 
flances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others 
ftalking  on  with  a  majeftic  flownefs.  At  intervals  we 
thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very  few  minutes  to 
ovci  whelm  us  ;  and  fmall  quantities  of  fand  did  aAually 
more  than  once  reach  us.  Again,  they  would  retreat  fo 
as  to  be  almoft  out  of  fight ;  their  tops  reaching  to  the 
very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  leparated  from  the 
bodies ;  and  thefe  once  disjoined,  difperfed  in  the  air, 
and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken 
in  the  middle  as  if  ftruck  with  a  lar^e  cannon  fhot. 
About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with  confiderable 
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fwiftnefs  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very  ftrong  at  north.  Nudeosi 
Eleven  of  them  ranged  alongfide  of  us  about  the  di-  Nufta. 
ftance  of  three  miles.    The  greateft  diameter  of  the       »  ■"" 
largeft  appeared  to  me  at  that  diftance  as  if  it  would 
meafure  10  feet.    They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind 
at  S.  E.  leaving  an  impreffion  upon  my  mind  to  which 
I  can  give  »o  name  ;  though  furely  one  ingredient  in 
it  was  fear,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  wonder  and 
aftonifhment." 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  author  of  J  Phtlofophtcal  Itt' 
quiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beau^ 
tiful  affirms,  that  "  the  paffion  raifed  by  the  fubh'me  is 
aftonifhment,  and  that  aftonifhment  is  that  ftate  of  the 
foul  in  which  all  its  motions  are  fufpended  with  fomc 
degree  of  horror,"  furely  a  more  fublime  fpeftacle  was 
never  prefented  to  mortal  eyes, than  that  which  was  on 
this  occafion  prefented  to  Mr  Bruce.  It  mull  have  been 
awfully  majeftic ;  but  few,  we  believe,  would  choofe 
the  pleafure  of  contemplating  fuch  a  fcene  of  magnifi- 
cence at  the  hazard  of  that  dreadful  death  with  which 
at  every  moment  it  threatened  our  traveller  and  his  at- 
tendants. He,  indeed,  had  firmnefs  of  mind  to  ftand 
ftill  and  admire  it ;  but  his  companions  fhricked  out ; 
while  fome  of  them  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  others  that  it  was  hell  or  the  world 
fet  on  fire.  But  for  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
phenomenon,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  defart  and 
the  proper  way  of  paffing  it,  we  muft  refer  to  the  work 
from  which  this  (hort  fketch  is  taken*.  ^  ^  ♦ 

NUCLEUS,  in  general,  denotes  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  TrawU. 
or  even  any  feed  inclofed  within  a  huflc.    The  term  vol.  iv. 
nucleus  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  body  of  a  comet,  otherwife 
called  its  head. 

NUCTA,  a  dew,  which  falling  in  Egypt  about 
St  John's  day,  is  by  the  fuperftitious  natives  of  the 
country  confidered  as  miraculous,  and  the  peculiar 
gift  of  that  faint.  Its  cffeAs  are  indeed  fo  beneficial, 
that  this  belief  is  little  furprifing  among  a  people  fo 
totally  ignorant  of  natural  caufesas  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians ;  for  it  is  acknowledged,  by  the  moft  enlighten- 
ed  travellers,  to  ftop  the  plague,  and  announce  a 
fpcedy  and  plentiful  inundation  of  the  country.  Thefe 
etfetis  ar^  thus  rationally  accounted  for  by  Mr  Bruce. 

"  In  February  and  March,  the  fun  is  on  its  ap- 
proach to  the  zenith  of  one  extremity  of  Egypt,  and 
of  courfe  has  a  very  confiderable  influence  upon  the 
other.  The  Nile  having  novir  fallen  low,  the  water  in 
certain  old  citterns,  which,  though  they  ftill  exift,  are 
fuffered  to  accumulate  all  the  filth  of  the  river,  be- 
comes putrid,  and  the  river  itfclf  has  loft  all  its  finer 
and  volatile  parts  by  the  continued  adion  of  a  vertical 
fun  :  fo  that  inltead  of  being  fubjedl  to  evaporation,  it 
grows  daily  more  and  more  inclined  to  putrefaftion. 
About  St  John's  day  it  receives  a  plentiful  mixture 
of  the  freflr  and  fallen  rain  from  Ethiopia,  which  di- 
lutes and  refrefties  the  almoft  corrupted  river,  and  the 
fun  near  at  hand  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  water, 
which  is  now  become  light  enough  to  be  exhaled,  tho' 
it  has  ftill  with  it  a  mixture  of  the  corrupted  fluid.  It 
is  in  February,  March,  or  April  only,  that  the  plague 
begins  in  Egypt."  Our  philofophical  traveller  does  not 
believe  it  an  endemical  difeafe  ^  but  affigns  very  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  for  thinking  that  it  comes  from  Conflan- 
tinoplc  with  merchandife  or  with  paffengers  at  the  very 
Xvcfit  of  the  year  when  the  air,  by  the  long  abfence  of 
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Nudities  dews,  lias  attained  a  degree  of  putridity  proper  to  re- 
'I  ceive  it.  In  this  ftate  of  the  atmofpherc,  the  infec- 
^'on  continues  to  rage  till  the  period  of  St  John's  day, 
when  ft  is  fuddenly  (topped  by  the  dews  occafioned  by 
a  refrefhing  mixture  of  rain  water,  which  id  poured 
into  the  Nile  at -the  beginning  of  the  inundation. 
The  firft  and  moft  remarkable  fign  of  the  change  effedl- 
ed  in  the  air,  ia  the  fuddtn  itopping  of  the  plague. 
Every  perfon,  though  (hut  up  from  focicty  for  months 
before,  buys,  fells,  and  communicates  with  his  neigh 
bour  without  any  fort  of  apprehenfion  ;  and  as  far  as 
our  author  could  learn  upon  fair  inquiry,  it  was  ne- 
ver known  that  one  fell  fick  of  the  plague  after  the 
anniverfary  of  St  John.  He  admits  that  fome  have 
died  of  it  after  that  period  ;  but  of  them  the  difeafe 
had  got  fucli  hold,  under  the  moil  putrid  influence  of 
the  air,  that  they  could  not  recover.  To  corroborate 
this  theoiy,  which  attributes  fo  much  to  the  benign 
influence  of  the  falling  dew,  he  obferves,  that  imme- 
diately after  St  John's  day,  the  clothes  of  the  many 
thoufands  who  have  died  during  the  late  continuance 
of  the  plague  are  pubhcly  expofed  in  the  maiket  place  ; 
?nd  that  all  thefe,  though  confiding  of  furs,  cotton, 
filk,  and  woollen  cloths,  which  are  the  fluffs  moft  re- 
tentive of  infeftion,  imbibing  the  moift  air  of  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning,  are  handled,  bought,  put  on 
and  worn,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  danger,  and 
•without  a  fingle  accident  being  known  to  have  happen- 
ed to  any  one  poffcffed  of  this  happy  confidence. 

NUDI  TIES,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  thofe  parts 
of  an  Jiuman  figure  which  are  not  covered  with  any 
drapery  ;  or  thofe  parts  wher6  the  carnation  appears. 

NULLITY,  in  law,  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  null 
or  void  :  thus  there  is  a  nullity  of  marriage,  where  per- 
fons  marry  within  the  degrees,  or  where  infants  marry 
without  confent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

NUMA  (Pompilius),  the  fourth  fon  of  Pompilius 
Pompo,  an  illuftrious  Sabine.  He  had  married  Tatia, 
the  daughter  of  king  Tatius,  and  together  with  her 
remained  in  his  native  country,  preferring  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  private  life  to  the  fplendor  of  a  court. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
thirteen  years,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  ftudy 
of  wifdom  ;  and,  leaving  the  city  of  Cures,  confined 
himfelf  to  the  country,  wandering  from  folitude  to 
folitude,  in  fearch  only  of  thofe  woods  and  fountains 
which  religion  had  made  facred.  His  reclufe  life  gave 
rife  to  the  fable,  which  was  very  early  received  among 
the  Sjiblnes,  that  Nuraa  lived  in  familiarity  with  the 
nymph  Egeria,  Upon  the  death  of  Romulus  both  the 
fenate  and  people  ftrongly  folicited  him  to  be  their  king. 
They  difpatched  Julius  Proculus  and  Valerius  Volefus, 
two  fenators  of  dillinftion,  to  acquaint  Numa  with 
their  refolution,  and  make  him  an  offer  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Sahine  philofopher  rejected  at  flrft  their 
propofal ;  but  being  at  lalt  prevailed  upon  by  the  ar- 
guments and  intreaties  of  the  deputies,  joined  with 
thofe  of  his  father  and  of  Martins  his  near  relation, 
he  yielded  ;  and  having  offered  facrifices  to  the  gods, 
fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  all  ranks 
of  people  with  loud  (houts  of  joy.  Spurius  Vettius, 
the  interrex  for  the  day,  having  affembled  the  curiae, 
he  was  elefted  in  due  form,  and  the  eledion  was 
unanimoufly  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  popular;  and  he 
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difmilfed  the  300  body-guard's  which  his  predeceflbr  Nj 
had  kept  around  his  perfon,  and  obferved,  that  he  did 
not  diftruft  a  people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign 
over  them.  He  was  not,  like  Romulus,  fond  of  war 
and  military  expeditions,  but  he  applied  himfelf  to 
tame  the  ferocity  of  his  fubjefts,  to  inculcate  in  their 
minds  a  reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  to  quell  their  dif- 
fenfions  \,y  dividing  ail  the  citizens  into  different  claf- 
fcs.  He  eital.lifhed  different  orders  of  ptieits,  and 
taught  the  Romans  not  to  worlhip  the  Deity  by  images; 
and  from  his  exaniple  no  graven  or  painted  llatues  ap- 
j)eared  in  the  temples  or  fandluaries  of  Rome  for  the 
fpace  of  160  years.  He  encouraged  the  report  that  wai 
fpread  of  his  paying  regular  vifits  to  the  nymph  Egeria, 
and  made  ufe  of  her  name  to  give  fant^ion  to  the  lawa 
and  inftitutions  which  he  had  introdu.ced.  He  eltablifh- 
ed  the  college  of  the  veft als,  and  told  the  Romans  that 
the  fafety  of  the  empire  depended  upon  the  prefervatiou 
of  the  facred  aucyje  or  ihitld,  which,  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved, haddropped  from  heaven.  He  dedicated  a  temple 
to  Janus,  which,  during  his  whole  reign,  remained  fliut 
as  a  mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome.  After 
a  reign  of  42  years,  in  which  he  had  given  every  pof- 
fible  encouragement  to  the  ufefal  nrt?,  and  in  which 
he  had  cultfvated  peace,  Numa  died  in  the  year  or 
Rome  82.  Not  only  the  Romans,  but  alfo  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  were  eager  to  pay  their  lufl  offices  to 
a  monarch  whom  they  revered  for  his  abilities,  mode- 
ration, and  humanity.  He  forbad  his  body  to  be  burnt 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  ;  but  he  ordered 
it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculum,  with  many  of 
the  books  which  he  had  written.  Thefe  books  were 
accidentally  found  by  one  of  the  Romans,  about  400 
years  after  his  death  ;  and  as  they  contained  nothing 
new  or  interefting,  but  merely  the  reafons  why  he  had 
made  innovations  in  the  form  of  worfhip  and  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 
fenate.  He  left  behind  him  one  daughter  called  Ponipilia, 
who  married  Numa  Marcius,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Ancus  Marcius  the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  Some 
fjy  that  he  had  alfo  four  fons  ;  but  this  opinion  is  ill- 
founded.  The  principal  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned 
by  different  authors,  are,  i.  That  the  gods  fhouid 
be  worfhipped  with  corn  and  a  falted  cake.  2.  That 
whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  fliould  be  held 
as  a  parricide.  3.  That  no  harlot  fhouid  touch  the 
altar  of  Juno  ;  and  if  flie  did,  that  fhe  fhouid  facrifice 
an  ewe-lamb  to  that  goddefs,  with  diPnevelled  hair. 
4.  That  whoever  removed  a  land-mark  fhouid  be  put 
to  death.  5.  That  wine  fliould  not  be  poured  on  a 
funeral  pile,  &c. 

NUMANTIA,  a  very  noble  city,  the  ornament  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  (Florus)  ;  celebrated  for  the  long 
war  of  20  years  which  it  maintained  again  ft  the  Ro- 
mans The  bafenefs  and  injuftice  of  the  Romans  during 
this  war  was  truly  difgraceful  to  them,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  great  and  powerful  people.  The  inha- 
bitants obtained  fome  advantages  over  the  Roman 
forces,  till  Scipio  Africanus  was  empowered  to  finifli^ 
the  war  and  to  fee  the  deftruftion  of  Numantia.  He 
began  the  fiege  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  was 
bravely  oppofed  by  the  befieged,  who  were  no  more 
than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  armies  be- 
haved with  uncommon  valour,  and  the  courage  of  the 
Numantines  was  fooa  changed  into,  defpair  and  fury. 
3  Theic 
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mber.  Their  provlfions  began  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the 
"  flefh  of  their  horfes,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  their 
dead  companions,  and  at  hii  they  were  ohHged  to  draw 
lota  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The  melancholy 
fituation  of  their  affairs  obliged  them  to  furrender  to 
the  Roman  general.  Scipio  demanded  them  to  de- 
liver themfelves  up  on  the  morrow;  they  refufed,  and 
when  a  longer  time  had  been  granted  to  t'  ».ir  petitions, 
they  retired  and  fet  fire  to  their  houfes  and  deilroyed 
themfelves,  fo  that  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  the  conqutrcr.  Some  hi'.'orians,  how- 
ever, deny  that  ;  and  affert,  that  a  number  of  Nu- 
mantines  delivered  themfelves  into  Scipio's  hands,  and 
that  50  of  them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at  Rome,  and 
the  reft  fold  as  Haves.  The  fall  of  Numantia  was  moie 
glorious  than  tliat  of  Carthage  or  Corinth,  though 
the  place  was  much  infei  ior  to  them.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  629  ;  and  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained the  furnnme  of  Nivhaittcus. 

NUMBER,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  units,  or  things 
of  the  fame  kind.  See  Arithmetic,  and  MEXiVPHY- 
sics,  n"^  2C5 — 2c8. 

Number,  fays  Malcc^lm,  is  cither  abftraS:  or  appli- 
cate:  i^bftraCt,  when  referred  to  things  in  general, 
without  attending  to  their  particular  properties  i  and 
applicate,  when  coniidered  as  the  number  of  a  parti- 
cular fort  of  things,  as  yards,  trees,  or  the  like 

When  particular  things  are  mentioned,  there  is  al- 
ways fomeihing  more  confidered  than  barely  their 
numbers ;  fo  that  what  is  true  of  numbers  in  the  ab- 
Itrad^,  or  when  nothing  but  the  number  of  things  is 
ccnfidercd,  will  not  be  true  when  the  queftion  is  b- 
mited  to  particular  things :  for  inilance,  the  number 
two  is  lefs  than  three;  yet  two  yards  is  a  greater 
quantity  than  three  inches  :  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufc 
regard  mull  be  had  to  their  different  natures  as  well  as 
number,  whenever  things  of  a  different  fpecles  are 
confidered  ;  for  though  we  can  compare  the  number  of 
fuch  things  abftrcftedly,  yet  we  cannot  compare  them 
in  any  applicate  fenfe.  And. this  difference  is  necef- 
fary  to  le  confidered,  becaufe  upon  it  the  true  fenfe, and 
the.  pofTibility  or  impoflibility,  of  fome  queftiens  de- 
pend. 

Number  is  unlimited  in  refpeft  of  increafe  ;  becaufe 
we  can  never  conceive  a  number  fo  great  but  ftill  there 
is  a  greater.  However,  in  refpeft  of  dccreafe,  it  is 
limited  ;  unity  being  the  firlt  and  leail  number,  below 
which  therefore  it  cannot  defcend. 

Kinds  end  di/Ihuiions  of  Numbers.  Mathemati- 
cians, co.nfidering  number  under  a  great  many  rela- 
tions, have  eftablifhed  the  following  dillinftions. 
Broken  numbers  are  the  fame  with  fradions. 
Cardinal  numbers  are  thofe  which  exprefs  the  quan- 
tity of  units,  as  I,  2,  3,  4,  iffc.  whereas  ordinal 
numbers  are  thofe  which  exprefs  order,  as  ift,  2d,  3d, 

Compound  number,  one  divifible  by  fome  other  num- 
ber befides  unity  ;  as  12,  which  is  divifible  by  2,  3, 
4,  and  6.  Numbers,  as  li  and  15,  which  have  feme 
common  meafure  befides  unity,  are  faid  to  be  com- 
poimd  numbers  among  themfelves. 

Cubic  number  is  the  produd:  of  a  fquare  number  by 
its  root ;  fuch  is  27,  as  being  the  produdl  of  the 
fquare  number  9  by  its  root  3.  All  cubic  numbers, 
Vfhofe  root  is  lefs  than  6,  being  divided  by  6,  the  re. 
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mainder  is  the  root  itfelf ;  thus  27-^-6  leaves  the  re-  NiimBer. 
mainder  3,  its  root;  215,  the  cube  of  6,  being  di- 
vided by  6,  leaves  no  remainder  ;  343,  the  <:ube  of 
7,  leaves  a  remainder  >,  which  added  to  6,  is  the 
cube  root ;  and  5 1 2,  the  cube  of  8,  divided  by  6,  leaves 
a  remainder  2,  which  added  to  6,  is  the  cube  root. 
Hence  the  remainders  of  the  divifions  of  the  cubes 
above  216,  divided  by  6,  being  added  to  6,  always 
gives  the  root  of  the  cube  fo  divided  till  that  remain- 
der be  5,  and  confequently  ii,  the  cube-root  of  the 
number  divided.  But  the  cubic  numbers  above  this 
being  divided  by  6.  there  remains  nothing,  the  cube 
root  being  i  2.  Tnus  the  remainders  of  the  higher 
cubes  are  to  be  added  to  12  and  not  to  6,  till  you 
come  to  18,  when  the  remainder  of  the  divifion  mult 
be  added  to  1 8  ;  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum. 

Determinate  number  is  that  referred  to  fome  given 
unit,  as  a  ternary  or  three  :  whereas  an  indeterminate 
one  is  that  referred  to  unity  in  general,  and  is  called 
quantity. 

Homogeneal  numbers  are  thofe  referred  to  the  fame 
unit  ;  as  thofe  referred  to  different  units  are  termed 
heter0gene.1l. 

Whole  numbers  are  otherwlfe  called  integers. 

Rational  number  is  one  commenfurable  with  uni- 
ty; as  a  number,  incommenfurable  with  unity,  is  term- 
ed irrational,  or  a  fard. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  rational  whole  number  Is  that 
whereof  unity  is  an  aliquot  part ;  a  rational  broken 
numlfcr,  that  equal  to  fome  ahquot  part  of  unity  ;  and 
a  rational  mixed  number,  that  confifting  of  a  whole 
number  and  a  broken  one. 

Even  number,  that  which  may  be  divided  Into  two 
equal  parts  without  any  fraftion,  as  6,  12,  Cfft.  The 
fum,  difference,  and  produft,  of  any  number  of  even 
numbers,  is  always  an  even  number. 

An  evenly  even  number,  is  chat  which  may  be  mea- 
fured,  or  divided,  without  any  remainder,  by  another 
even  number,  as  4  by  2. 

An  unevenly  even  number,  when  a  number  may 
be  equally  divided  by  an  uneven  number,  as  20  by  5. 

Uneven  number,  that  which  exceeds  an  even  num- 
ber, at  lealt  by  unity,  or  which  cannot  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  as  3,  5,  life. 

The  fum  or  difference  of  two  uneven  numbers  makes 
an  even  nuuiber  ;  but  the  fadum  of  two  uneven  ones 
makes  an  uneven  number. 

If  an  even  number  be  added  to  an  uneven  one,  or  If 
the  one  be  fubtraded  from  the  other,  in  the  former 
cafe  the  fum,  in  the  latter  the  diflerence,  is  an  uneven 
number  ;  but  the  fadum  of  an  even  and  uneven  num- 
ber is  even. 

The  fum  of  any  even  number  of  uneven  numbers  is- 
an  even  number  ;  and  the  fum  of  any  uneven  number 
of  uneven  numbers  is  an  uneven  number. 

Primitive  or  prime  numbers  are  thofe  divifible  only> 
by  unity,  as  5,  7,  tfc  And  prime  numbers  among, 
themielves,  are  thofe  which  have  no  common  meafure 
befides  unity,  as  I2  and  19. 

Perfed  number,  that  whofe  aliquot  parts  added  to- 
gether make  the  whole  number,  as  6;  28  ;  the  ali- 
quot parts  of  6  being  3,  2,  and  1  =  6  ;  and  thofe  of 
28,  being  14,  7,  4,  2,  I,  =  28. 

Imperied  numbers,  thofe  whofe  aliquot  parts  add* 
ed  together  make  either  more  or  lefs  than  the  whole. 
^  Ani 
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Kumber.  And  tliefe  are  diftinguilhed  into  abundant  and  defec- 
"       tive  :  an  inftance  in  the  former  cafe  is  1 2,  whofe  ali- 
quot-parts 6,  4,  3,  2,  I,  make  i6;  and  in  the  latter 
cafe  1 6,  whofe  aliquot  parts  8,  4,  2,  and  i,  make 
but  15. 

Plain  number,  that  ^rifing  from  the  multiplication 
of  two  numbers,  as  6,  which  is  the  produft  of  3  by  2; 
and  thefe  numbers  are  called  the  Jdes  of  (deplane. 

Square  number  is  the  produft  of  any  number  multi- 
plied by  itfelf ;  thus  4,  which  is  the  faftum  of  2  by  2, 
is  a  fquare  number. 

Even  fquare  number  added  to  its  root  makes  an  even 
number. 

Polygonal  or  polygonous  numbers,  the  fums  of 
arithmetical  progrefTions  beginning  with  unity  :  thefe, 
where  the  common  difference  is  r,  are  called  triangu- 
lar numbers;  where  2,  fquc»-e  numbers;  where  3,  pen- 
tagonal numbers ;  where  4,  hexagonal  numbers  ;  where 
5,  heptagonal  numbers^  &c. 

Pyramidal  numbers,  the  fums  of  polygonous  num- 
bers, collefted  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  polygons 
.themfelves,  and  not  gathered  out  of  arithmetical 
progrelfions,  are  called  Jirjl  pyramidal  numbers;  the 
fums  of  the  firft  pyramidals  are  called  Jecond  pyrami- 
dalsy  Sec. 

If  they  arife  out  of  triangular  numbers,  they  are  call- 
ed triangu/ar  pyramidal  numbers  ;  if  out  of  pentagons, 
^r/?  pentagona/ pyramidals. 

From  the  manner  of  fumming  up  polygonal  num- 
bers, it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  prime  pyramidal 

numbers  are  found,a;iz.  (a— 0«  ex- 

6 

preffes  all  the  prime  pyramidals. 

The  number  nine  has  a  very  curious  property,  its 
,produ6ts  always  compofing  either  9  or  fome  Irffer  pro- 
du6t  of  it.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this, 
with  the  examples  from  Hume,  under  the  article  Nine  ; 
and  we  need  not  repeat  them.  Did  our  limits  permit 
us,  we  could  inftance  in  a  variety  of  other  properties 
numbers  both  curious  and  furprifing.  Such  fpecula- 
tions  are  indeed  by  fome  men  confidered  as  trifling 
and  ufejefs :  but  perhaps  they  judge  too  haftily ;  for 
few  employments  are  more  innocent,  none  more  inge- 
nious, nor,  to  thofe  who  have  a  taftk  for  them,  more 
-amufing. 

Numbers  were  by  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  expreffed  by  ktters  of  the  alpha- 
bet :  hence  we  may  conceive  how  imperfeft  and  li- 
mited their  arithmetic  was,  becaufe  the  letters  could 
not  be  arranged  in  a  feries,  or  in  different  lines  con- 
veniently  enough  for  the  purpofes  of  ready  calcula- 
tion. The  invention  of  the  cypher,  or  arithmetical 
*gures,  which  we  now  make  ufe  of,  has  given  us  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  ancients  in  this  refpeft. 

Mankind,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  firtt  reckon- 
ed  by  their  fingers,  which  they  might  indeed  do  in  a 
variety  of  ways._  From  this  digital  arithmetic,  very 
probably,  is  owing  the  number  10,  which  conftitutes 
the  whole  fet  of  arithmetical  figures. 

The  letters  chiefly  employed  by  the  Romans  to  ex- 
prefs  numbers  were,  M,  for  1000;  D,  for  500;  C, 
for  100  ;  L,  for  50 ;  V,  for  5  ;  X,  for  10  ;  and  I, 
for  i.—  M,  probably  fignified  1000,  becaufe  it  is  the 
.  initial  o(mii/e;  D  ftands  for  500,  becaufe  it  is  dimi- 
dium  milles  C  fignifies  100,  as  being  the  firfl  letter 
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of  the^word  f^«tew  .  *L  {lands  for  50,  becaufe  it  is  the  Num 
halt  ot  C,  having  formerly  been  wrote  thus  C ;  V  fi»-  — v" 
nlfies.  5,  becaufe  V  is  the  fifth  vowel ;  X  ftands  for 

10,  becaufe  it  contains  twice  ^  orVin  a  double  form; 
t  ftands  for  one,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  letter  of  initium. 
Thefe  however  are  fanciful  derivations.  See  Numeral 
Letters. 

The  jewi/h  cabbalifts,  the  Grecian  conjurors,  and 
the  Roman  augurs,  had  a  great  veneration  for  par. 
ticular  numbers,  and  the  refult  of  particular  combina- 
tions  of  them.  Thus  three,  four,  fix»  feven,  nine,  ten, 
are  full  of  divine  myfteries,  and  of  great  efficacy. 

Golden  Number.    See  Chronology,      27.  ' 

Numbers,  in  poetry,  oratory,  &c.  are  certain  mea. 
fures,  proportions,  or  cadences,  which  render  a  verfe 
period,  or  fong,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  ' 

Poetical  numbers  confift  in  a  certain  harmony  in  the 
order,  quantities,  &c.  of  the  feet  and  fyllables,  which 
make  the  piece  mufical  to  the  ear,  and  fit  for  finging, 
for  which  all  the  verfes  of  the  ancients  were  intended 
See  Poetry — It  is  of  thefe  numbers  Virgil  fpeaks  in 
his  ninth  Eclogue,  when  he  makes  Lycidas  fay,  Nu. 
meros  memini^  Jl  verba  tenerem ;  meaning,  that  al- 
though he  had  forgot  the  words  of  the  verfes,  yet  he 
remembered  the  feet  and  meafure  of  which  they  were 
compofed. 

Rhetorical  or  profaic  numbers  are  a  fort  of  fimple 
unaffeaed  harmony,  lefs  glaring  than  that  of  verfe,  but 
fuch  as  IS  perceived  and  affefts  the  mind  with  pleafure. 

The  numbers  are  that  by  which  the  Hyle  is  faid  to 
be  eafy,  free,  round,  flowing,  &c.  Numbers  arc 
things  abfolutely  neceflary  in  all  writing,  and  even  in 
all  fpeech.  Hence  Ariftotle,  Tully,  quintilian,  &c. 
lay  down  abundance  of  rules  as  to  the  belt  manner  of 
intermixing  dadyles,  fpondees,  anapefts,  &c.  in  or- 
der to  have  the  numbers  perfeft.  The  fubftance  of 
what  they  have  faid,  is  reducible  to  what  follows. 
1.  The  ftyle  becomes  numerous  by  the  alternate  dif- 
pofition  and  temperature  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables, 
fo  as  that  the  multitude  of  fhort  ones  neither  render  it 
too  hafty,  nor  that  of  long  ones  too  flow  and  languid: 
fometimes,  indeed,  long  and  ftiort  fyllables  are  thrown 
together  defignedly  without  any  fuch  mixtur«,  to  paint 
the  flownefs  or  celerity  of  any  thing  by  that  of  the 
numbers  ;  as  in  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil ; 


and 


Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  Irachia  tollunt ; 

Radit  iter  liquidum^  celerts  neque  commovet  alas. 


2.  The  ftyle  becomes  numerous,  by  the  intermixing 
words  of  one,  two,  or  more  fyllables  ;  whereas  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  monofyllables  renders  the 
ftyle  pitiful  and  grating.  3.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  numeroufnefs  of  a  period,  to  have  it  clofed  by  mag- 
nificent and  well-founding  words.  4.  The  numbers 
depend  not  only  on  the  noblenefs  of  the  words  in  the 
<lofe,  but  of  thofe  in  the  whole  tenor  ef  the  period. 
5.  To  have  the  period  flow  eafily  and  equally,  the 
harfli  concurrence  of  letters  and  words  is  to  be  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided,  particularly  the  frequent  meeting  of 
rough  confonants ;  the  beginning  the  firft  fyUable  of 
a  word  with  the  laft  of  the  preceding  ;  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  fame  letter  or  fyllable ;  and  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  like  ending  words.    Laftly,  the  ut- 

naofl 
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eral  moll  care  is  to  be  taken  left,  in  aiming  at  oratorial 
numbers,  you  fhould  fall  into  poetical  ones;  and  inftead 
of  profe,  write  verfc. 

Boiok  of  Numbers,  the  fourth  book  of  tlie  Penta- 
teuch., taking  its  denomination  from  its  numbering  the 
familiies  of  Ifrael. 

A  great  part  of  this  book  is  hiftorical,  relating  to 
feveral  remarkable  paflages  in  the  Ifraelites  march 
through  the  wildernefs.  It  contains  a  diftinft  relalion 
of  their  feveral' movements  from  one  place  to  another, 
or  their  42  ftages  through  the  wildernefs,  and  many- 
other  things,  whereby  we  are  inftrufted  and  confirm- 
ed in  feme  of  the  weightieft  truths  that  have  imme- 
diate reference  to  God  and  his  providence  in  the  world. 
But  the  greateft  part  of  this  book  is  fpent  In  enume- 
ratinigr  thofe  laws  and  ordinances,  whether  civil  or  ce- 
remonial, which  were  given  by  God,  but  not  mention- 
ed before  in  the  preceding  books. 

NUMERAL  LETTERS,  thofe  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet which  are  generally  ufed  for  figures  ;  as  I,  one ; 
V,  fi^e  ;  X,  ten ;  L,  fifty  ;  C,  a  hundred  ;  D,  five 
hund  red  ;  M,  a  thoufand,  &c. 

It  is  not  agreed  how  the  Roman  numerals  origi- 
nally received  their  value.  It  has  been  fuppofed, 
as  we  have  obferved  in  the  end  of  the  article  Number, 
that  the  Romans  ufed  M  to  denote  1000,  becaute 
it  is  the  firft  letter  of  which  is  Latin  for 

1000;  and  C  to  denote  100,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft 
letter  of  centum,  which  is  Latin  for  lOO-  It  has 
alfo  been  fuppofed,  that  D,  beiag  formed  by  divi- 
ding the  old  M  in  the  middle,  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  ftand  for  500,  that  is,  half  as  much  as  the 
M  ftood  for  when  it  was  whole  ;  and  that  L  being 
half  a  C,  was,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ufed  to  denomi- 
nate 50.  But  what  reafon  is  there  to  fuppofe,  that 
1000  and  100  were  the  numbers  which  letters  were 
fit  ft  ufed  to  exprefs  ?  And  what  reafon  can  be  afligned 
why  D,  the  firft  letter  in  the  Latin  word  cfecem,  ten, 
fhould  not  rather  have  been  chofen  to  ftand  for  that 
number,  than  for  500,  becaufe  it  had  a  rude  refem- 
blance  to  half  an  M?  But  if  thefe  queftions  could  be 
fatisfaftorily  anfwered,  there  are  other  numeral  letters 
which  have  never  yet  been  accounted  for  at  all.  Thefe 
confiderations  render  it  probable  that  the  Romans  did 
not,  in  their  original  intention,  ufe  letters  to  exprefs 
numbers  at  all ;  the  moft  natural  accpunt  of  the  mat- 
ter feems  to  be  this : 

The  Romans  probably  put  down  a  fingle  ftroke,  1, 
for  one,  as  is  ftill  the  praftice  of  thofe  who  fcore  on 
a  flate  or  with  chalk  :  this  ftroke,  I,  they  doubled, 
■  trebled,  and  quadrupled,  to  exprefs  2,  3,  and  4:  thusj 
II.  IIL  nil.  So  far  they  could  eafily  number  the 
ftrokes  with  a  glance  of  the  eye.  But  they  pre- 
fently  found,  that  if  more  were  added,  it  would 
foon  be  neceffary  to  tell  the  ftrokes  one  by  one:  for 
this  reafon,  when  they  came  to  5,  they  expr^ffed  it 
by  joining  two  ftrokes  together  in  an  acute  angle  thus, 
V;  which  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  it  be  con- 
fidered  that  the  progrefllon  of  the  Roman  numbers  is 
from  q  to  5,  /.  e.  from  the  fingers  on  one  hand  to  the 
fingers  on  the  other. —  Ovid  has  touched  upon  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  in  his  Fajlorum,  lib.  iii.  and  Vitruv.  lib. 
c.  I.  has  made  the  fame  remark. 

After  they  had  made  this  acute  angle  V.  for  five, 
they  added  the  fingle  ftrokes  to  it  to  the  number  of 
4,.  thus,  VI.  VII.  VIU.  Villi,  and  then  as  the 
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ftrokes  could  not  be  further  multiplied  without  confu-  Namerai 

fion,  they  doubled  their  acute  angle,  by  prolonging  Chai  a(5tefK. 

the  two  lines  beyond  their  inttrfeftion  thus,  X.  to  de-  * 

note  two  fives,  or  ten.  After  this  they  doubled,  trebled, 

and  quadrupled,  this  double  acute  angle  thus,  XX. 

XXX.  XXXX.  they  then,  for  the  fame  reafon  which- 

induced  them  firft  to  iriake  a  fingle  and  then  to  double 

it,  joined  two  fingle  ftrokes  in  another  form,  and  inftead 

of  an  acute  angle,  made  a  right  angle  L,  to  denote 

fifty.    When  this  50  was  doubled,  they  then  doubled' 

the  right  angle  thus  C,  to  denote  100,  and  having 

numbered  this  double  right  angle  four  times,  thus  CC 

EEC  EEEE;  when  they  came  to  the  fifth  numbcrjaa- 

before,  they  reverted  it,  and  put  a  fingle  ftroke  before 

it  thus,  13, to  denote  5Q0  ;  and  when  this  500  was 

doubled,  then  they  alfo  doubled  their  double  right 

angle,  fetting  two  double  right  angles  oppofite  to 

each  other,  with  afingle  ftroke  between  them,  thus  E  [3 

to  denote  1000:  when  this  note  for  1000  had  been 

four  times  repeated,  then  they  put  down  1^3  for  ?,ooo, 

CCin3  for  10,000,  and  J 3 33  for  50,000  EEE1333- 

for  100,000, 1333 ^ for  5oo,ooo,and  EEEEI3333- 

for  one  million. 

That  the  Romans  did  not  originally  write  M  for. 
1 000,  and  C  for  1 00,  but  fquare  charafters,  as  they 
are  writen  above,  we  are  exprefsly  informed  by  Pau- 
lus  Manutius  ;  but  the  corners  of  the  angles  being  cut 
off"  by  the  tranfcribers  for  difpatch,  thefe  figures  were 
gradually  brought  into  what  are  now  numeral  letters. 
When  the  corners  of  en  were  made  round,  it  ftood' 
thus  CI0»  which  is  fo  near  the  Gothic  cn,  that  it  foon 
deviated  into  that  letter  ;  fo  u  having  the  corner  made 
round,  it  ftood  thus  10.  and  then  eafily  deviated  into 
D.  E  alfo  became  a  plain  C  by  the  fame  means  ;  the 
fingle  reftangle  which  denoted  50,  was,  without  alte- 
ration, a  capital  L  ;  the  double  acute  angle  was  an 
X  ;  the  fingle  acute  angle  a  V  confonant ;  and  a  plaint 
fingle  ftruke,  the  letter  I. ;  and  thus  thefe  feven  let- 
ters, M,  D,  C,  L,  X,  V,  I,  became  numerals. 

Numeral  Charaaers  of  the  Arabs,  are  thofe  figure* 
which  are  now  ufed  in  all  the  oper;itions  Ot  arithmetic 
in  every  nation  of  Europe.  We  have  elfewherc  ftiowa 
that  the  Arabs  derived  the  irfe  of  them  moft  probably 
from  India,  (See  Arith metic,  N''  5.)  This  opi- 
nion, however,  though  very  generally  received,  ha» 
been  controverted  with  fome  ingenuity.  A  writer  i» 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  at  a  period  when  that  mif* 
cellany  was  in  its  highelt  reputation,  thus  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  Arabs  derived  their  notations  front 
the  Greeks.  "I  maintain  (fays  he)  that  the  Indians 
received  their  numeral  charafters  from  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Arabians  from  the  Greeks,  as  from  them  they> 
derived  all  their  learning,  which  in  fome  things  they^ 
improved,  but  for  the  moft  part  have  altered.  The  nu- 
merical figures  which  they  received  from  the  Greek*, 
are  proofs  of  this  alteration  ;  which,  is  fo  great,  that 
without  particular  attention  one  can  fcarce  difcover  ii> 
them  the  veftiges  of  their  origin.  But  when  we  com- 
pare them  carefully,  and  without  prejudice,  we  find  in 
them  manifeft  traces  of  the  Greek  figures.  The  Gretic 
numerical  figures  were  no  other  than  the  letters  of  their 
alphabet.  A  fraall  ftroke  was  the  mark  of  unity.  The 
B,  being  abridged  of  its  two  extremities,  produced  the  2. 
If  you  incHne  the  y  a  little  on  its  left  fide,  and  cut  off 
ita  foot,  and  make  the  left  horn  round  towards  the  lefa 
fide,  you  will  produce  a  3  ;  the  a  makea  the  4,  by 

4.  jaifiog^ 
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tTuincr?!  rafing  tKe  right  leg  perpendicularly,  and  lengthening   very  well  with  us. 
Charadters     ^  \[tt\e  belew  the  bafe,  and  lengthening  the  bafe  on 
Numida.  "^^^  '  ^^^"^^  the  5,  by  turning  the  low- 

\  ,1  ^  eft  femicircle  towards  the  rights  which  before  was 
turned  towards  the  left  fide.  The  number  5  forms  the 
6  by  having  Its  head  taken  off,  and  its  body  rounded. 
Z,  by  taking  away  the  bafe,  viakes  the  7.  If  we 
make  the  top  and  bottom  of  H  round,  we  fliall  form 
an  8.  The  e  is  the  9  with  very  little  alteration.  The 
cypher  o  was  only  a  point,  to  which  one  of  the  figures 
was  added  to  make  it  {land  for  ten  times  as  much.  It 
was  neceffary  to  mark  this  point  very  ftrongly;  and  in 
order  to  form  it  better,  a  circle  was  made,  which  was 
iilled  up  in  the  middle ;  but  that  circumftance  was 
afterwards  neglefted.  Theophmes,  an  hiftorian  of 
Conftantinople,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  fays 
exprefbly,  that  the  Arabians  retained  the  Greek  figures, 
having  no  chaia&ers  in  their  language  to  reprefent  all 
the  numbers.  The  Greeks  obferved  in  their  numbers 
the  decuple  progreflion,  which  the  Arabians  have 
retained.  Certain  characters  are  found  in  the  Greek 
alphabet-,  which  are  not  ufed  in  rcaiSing,  but  only  in 
calculation,  and  for  this  reafon  they  are  ftyled  Epi- 
Jemej,  that  is  to  fay,  notes,  maris,  in  order  todiftinguifh 
them  from  letters.  The  number  6  derives  its  form 
from  one  of  thefe  epifemes,  which  was  called  ^^r  e-nfiov 
(iav.  This  epifeme  forms  the  letter  F  among  the  iEo- 
'ilans  and  among  the  Latins.  This  was  called  the 
Uigammq,  £0  ftyled  from  its  figure,  which  feems  to 
■^ave  been  one  r  . placed  upon  another. 

That,  this  reafoning  Is  plaufible  will  hardly  be  que- 
•ftloned;  but  whether  it  be  concliifive  our  readers  muft 
determine.  :It  has  not  convinced  ourfclves ;  but 
through  the  whole  of  this  work  we  wifli  to  ftate  can- 
didly the  different  opInioRs  held  on  every  fubjedl  ©f 
<uriofity  and  ufefulnefs. 

NUMERATION,orNoTArioN>In  arithmetic, the 
art  of  exprefling  In  chara£)€rs  any  number  propofed  In 
words,  or  of  exprefling  in  words,  any  number  propofed 
in  charafters.    See  Arithmetic,  n'  7. 

NUMERICAL,  Numerous,  or  Numeral,  fome- 
■thing  belonging  t©  numbers  ;  as  numerical  algebra  is 
•that  which  makes  ufe  of  numbers,  inftead  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet. — Alfo  numerical  difference  is  that  by 
which  one  man  Is  diftinguifiied  from  another.  Hence 
a  thing  is  faid  to  be  numerically  the  fame,  when  it  is  fo 
-an  the  flrl<'^eft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

NUMIDA,  In  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  gallinas.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  there 
is  a  kind  of  coloured  flefiiy  horn  ;  and  the  beak  is 
furni filed  with  cere  near  the  noftrils.  The  fpeciescall- 
.«d  me/epgris,  or  Guinea  hen,  is  a  native  of  Africa.  It 
is  larger  than  a  common  hen.  Its  liody  is  floped  like 
that  of  a  partridge,  and  its  colour  is  all  over  a  dark 
grey,  veiy  beautifully  fpotted  with  fmall  white  fpecks  ; 
■^here  is  a  black  ring  round  the  neck  ;  its  head  is  red- 
difli,  and  it  is  blue  under  the  eyes.  They  naturally 
lierd  together  In  large  numbers,  and  breed  up  their 
young  in  common  ;  the  females  taking  care  of  the 
broods  of  others,  as  well  as  of  their  own.  Barhut  in- 
forms us,  that  In  Guinea  they  go  in  flocks  of  2C0 
or  300,  perch  on  trees,  and  teed  on  worms  and 
grafhoppers  ;  that  they  are  run  down  and  taken  by 
ilogs ;  and  that  their  flefh  is  tender  and  fweet,  gene 
j-ally  white,  though  fometimes  black.    They  breed 
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Mr  Latham  obfervcg,  "  that  the 
native  place  of  this  bird  is,  without  doubt,  Africa,and 
that  It  is  the  mcleagris  of  old  authors.  It  is  fuppofed 
originally  to  have  come  from  Nubia,  and  was  eftcem- 
ed  in  the  Roman  banquets.  It  has  been  met  with 
wild  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  by  various  tra- 
vellers. Dampier  found  them  In  numbers  in  the  ifland 
of  Mayo  ;  and  Forfter  fpeaks  of  them  as  numerous  at 
St  Jago;  but  they  have  been  tranfported  Into  the  Wefl 
Indies  and  America,  and  are  now  In  a  wild  ftate  in 
thofe  places  ^s  well  as  domefticated."' 

The  white-breafted  one  Is  a  mere  variety,  of  which 
there  are  many  :  it  is  mo  ily  found  in  Jamaica.  The 
mitred,  or  numida  mitrata,  Is  a  different  and  nat  a 
common  fpecies :  it  inhabits  Ma  -lagafcar  and  Gui- 
nea. Pallas  feems  to  think  that  it  may  be  the  bird 
mentioned  by  Columella,  as  differing  from  the  com- 
mon one ;  and  will  account  for  Pliny's  having 
thought  the  numida  and  meleagris  to  be  different 
birds.  The  third  fpecies  which  Mr  Latham  mentions 
is  the  crefted,  or  numida  criftata.  This  fpecies  like- 
wife  Inhabits  Africa,  Perhips  It  may  hive  fome  re^ 
htion  to  the  crefted  fort  which  Marcgrave  mentions 
to  have  feen,  and  which  came  from  Sierra  I.,eon.  This 
had  a  kind  of  membranous  col'arabout  the  neck,  was  of 
a  blulfh  afh-colour,  and  had  a  large  roundifh  black  creft. 
BufFon,  who  defcribes  It  at  great  length,  calls  it  /a pein- 
fade.  Linnjeus  and  Gmel.  call  it  Numida  meleagris.  8cc. 
Ray  and  Will  call  It  gallus  and  gallina  Gumeenfij,  8cc. 
Mr  Pennant  contends,  and  feems  to  prove,  that  the 
pintados  had  been  early  introduced  into  Britain,  at 
leaft  prior  to  the  year  1277  But  they  feem  to  have 
been  much  neglefted  on  account  of  the  difticulty  of 
rearing  them  ;  for  they  occur  not  in  our  ancient  bills 
of  fare.  They  have  a  double  caruncle  at  the  chaps, 
and  no  fold  at  the  throat. 

NUMIDIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Gaetulia,  or  part  of  Libya  Interior;  on  the 
weft  by  the  Mulucha,  a  river  which  fcparated  it  from 
Mauritania ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Tufca,  another 
river  which  bounded  it  in  common  with  Africa  Pro- 
pria. Dr  Shaw  has  rendered  It  probable,  that  the  ri- 
ver which  formerly  went  under  the  denominations  of 
Miilva,  Mnlvana,  Mulucha,  and  Molochath,  is  the 
fame  with  that  now  called  Mullooiah  by  the  AI- 
gerines  ;  in  which  c  !fe,  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  mufl 
have  extended  upwards  of  500  miles  in  length  :  its 
breadth,  however-  can:'.ot  be  fo  well  afcertained  ;  but 
fuppofing  it  to  have  been  the  fante  with  that  of  the 
prefent  kingdom  of  Algiers,  In  the  narroweft  part  it 
muft  have  been  at  leaft  40  miles  broad,  and  in  the  wi- 
de ft  up»vards  of  100 

This  country  included  two  diftrids;  one  Inhabited  .\nc 
by  the  Majfyli,  and  the  other  by  the  Mafafyli;  the  lat-  vi 
ter  being  alfo  called  in  after  times  Mauritania  Cjj'arien- 
fis,  and  the  former  Numidia  Propria.  The  country 
of  the  MafTyli,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  Terra  Metagonitisy 
was  feparated  from  the  proper  territory  of  Carthage 
by  its  caftern  boundary  the  river  Fufca,  and  from  the 
kins^dom  of  the  Mafjefyli,  or  Mauritania  Casfarienfis, 
by  the  river  Ampfaga.  It  feems  to  correfpond  with 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Conftantina  lying  between 
the  Zaine  and  the  Wed  al  Kiheer,  which  is  above  130 
miles  long,  and  more  than  loo  broad.    The  fea-coaft 
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of  this  province  is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous  and 
rocky,  anfwering-  to  the  appellatioti  given  to  it  by  A- 
bulfcda,  viz.  El  Ediuaa,  the  high  or  lofty.  It  is  far 
-^from  hc'xn^  equal  in  extent  to  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Mafjefyli,  which,  Strabo  informs  us,  was  yet  in- 
ferior to  the  country  of  the  MafTyli.  Its  capital  was 
Cirta,  a  place  of  very  confiderable  note  among  the  an- 
cients. 

The  mod  celebrated  antiquarians  agree,  that  the 
'traft,  extending  from  the  illhmus  of  Suez  to  the  lake 
Tritonis,  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  defcendants  of 
Mizraim,  and  that  the  pofterity  of  his  brother  Put, 
or  Phut,  fpread  themfelves  all  over  the  country  be- 
tween that  lake  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  To  this  no- 
tion Herodotus  pives  pfreat  countenance  :  for  he  tells 
US,  that  the  Libyan  Nomades,  whofe  territories  to 
the  weft  were  bounded  by  the  Triton,  agreed  in  their 
cuftoms  and  manners  with  the  Egyptians ;  but  that 
the  African,  from  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
differed  in  alnioft  all  poin-ts  from  them.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions a  city  called  Puiea  near  Adramctum  ;  and  Pliny, 
a  river  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  known  by  the  name 
of  Fut,  or  Phut ;  and  the  dillrlft  adjacent  to  this  ri- 
ver was  caWcd  Reg/0  Phutenfu,  which  plainly  alludes 
to  the  n:ime  of  Phut.  That  word  fignifies  Scatter- 
ed, or  dij}erfed,  which,  very  well  agrees  with  what 
Mela  and  Strabo  relate  of  the  ancient  Numidians  ;  fo 
that  we  may,  without  any  fcruple,  admit  the  abori- 
gines of  this  country  to  have  been  the  defcendants  of 
Phut. 

Thehiftoryof  Numidia,  during  many  of  the  early 
ages,  is  buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  probal>le,  however, 
that  as  the  Phcenicians  were  matters  of  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  thefe  tranfaftions  had  been  recorded,  and 
genetally  known  to  the  Carthaginians.  King  Jarbas 
probably  reigned  here  as  well  as  in  Africa  Propria,  if 
not  in  Mauritania,  and  other  parts  of  Lybia,  when  Di- 
do began  to  build  Byrfa.  It  appears  from  Juilin,  that 
about  the  age  of  HeroJotus,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  called  both  Africans  or  Libyans  and  Numi- 
dians. Juftin  likewife  intimates,  that  about  this  time 
the  Carthaginians  vanquifhed  both  the  Moors  or  Mau- 
ritanians  and  Numidians  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
they  were  excufed  from  paying  the  tribute  which  had 
hitherto  been  demanded  of  them. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  firfl;  Punic  war,  the  A- 
frican  troops  carried  on  a  bloody  conteft  againft  their 
matters  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  the  nnoft  aftive  in  this 
rebellion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  a  part 
of  the  Numidlan  nation  named  Micatanians.  This  fo 
incenfed  the  Carthaginians,  that  after  Hamllcar  had 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners  all  the  mercenaries,  he 
fent  a  large  detachment  to  ravage  the  country  of  thofe 
Numidians.  The  commandant  of  that  detachment  ex- 
ecutCLl  his  orders  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  plundering 
the  diftridl  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  crucifying  all  the 
prifoners  without  dittIn£lIon  that  fell  into  his  hands. 
This  filled  the  reft  with  fuch  indignation  and  refent- 
ment,  that  both  they  and  their  pofterity '  ever  after- 
wards bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Carthagi- 
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In  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Syphax  king 
of  the  Mafcefyli  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 
feat. 


and  gave  the  Carthaginians  a  confiderable  de- 
This  induced  Gala,  king  of  the  MafTyh,  to 
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conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginiang,  in  confe- 
quence of  which  Ills  fon  Mafiniffa  marched  at  the  head  " 
of  a  powerful  army  to  give  Syphax  battle.  The  con- 
tefl;  ended  In  favour  of  Mafmlffa  ;  30,000  of  the  Maf- 
fsfyli  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  Syphax  driven  into 
Mauritania  ;  and  the  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  Syphax 
in  another  engagement,  where  his  troops  were  entirely 
defeated  and  jtlifperfed. 

Gala  dying  whilft  his  fon  Mafiniffa  was  acting  at 
the  head  of  the  Numidlan  troops  fent  to  the  afiiftance 
of  the  Carthaginians  In  Spain,  his  brother  Defalces, 
according  to  the;  eftablittied  rules  of  fucceffion  in  Nu- 
midia, took  potti^ffion  of  the  Mattylian  throne.  That 
prince  dying  foon  after  his  acceffion,  Capufa  his  eldeft: 
fon  fucceeded  him.    But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
high  dignity  ;  for  one   Mezetulus,  a  perfon  of  the 
royal  blood,  but  an  enemy  to  the  family  of  Gala, 
found  means  to  excite  a  great  part  of  his  fubjefts  to 
revolt.    A  battle  foon  took  place  between  him  and 
Capufa  ;  in  which  the  latter  was  flain  with  many  of 
the  nobility,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated.  But  though 
Mezetulus  thus  became  poflefied  of  the  fovareignty, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  affume  the  title  of  kirig^ 
but  ftyled  himfelf  guardian  to  Lacumaces,  the  furvr- 
ving  fon  of  Defalces,  whom  he  graced  with  the  royal 
title.    To  fupport  himfelf  in  his  ufurpatlon,  he  mar- 
ried the  dowager  of  Defalces,  who  was  Hannibal's 
niece,  and  confequently  of  the  moft  powerful  family  in 
Carthage.     In  order  to  attain  the  fame  end,  he  fent 
ambafladors  to  Syphax,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  him.    In  the  mean  time  Mafinifla,  recei- 
ving advice  of  his  uncle's  death,  of  his  coufin's  flaugh- 
ter,  and  of  Mezetulus's  ufurpatlon,  immediately  paf- 
fed  over  to  Africa,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Bocchar 
king  of  Mauritania,  to  foKcit  fuccours.  Bocchar, 
fenfible  of  the  great   Injuftice  done  Mafinifla,  gave 
him  a  body  of  4000  Moors  to  efcort  him  to  his  do- 
minions.   His  fubjefts,  having  been  apprlfed  of  his 
approach,  joined  him  upon  the  frontiers  with  a  party 
of  500  men.    The  Moors,  in  purfuanee  of  their  orders, 
returned  home,  as  foon  as  Mafinifla  reached  the  con- 
fines of  his  kingdom.    Notwithftanding  which,  and 
the  fmall  body  that  declared  for  him  having  acciden- 
tally met  Lacumaces  at  Thapfus  with  an  efcort  going 
to  implore  Syphax's  affiftance,  he  drove  him  into  the 
town,  which  he  carried  by  affault,  after  a  faint  refin- 
ance.    However,  Lacumaces,  with  many  of  his  men, 
found  means  to  efcape  to  SypTaax.    The  fame  of  this 
exploit  gained  Mafinifla  great  credit,  Infomuch  that 
the  Numidians  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  and, 
amongft  the  reft,  many  of  his'  father  Gala's  veterans, 
who  prefled  him  to  make  a  fpeedy  and  vigorous  pufli 
for  his  hereditary  dominions.    Lacumaces  having  join- 
ed Mezetulus  with  a  reinforcem.ent  of  MaflEefylians, 
which  he  had  prevailed  upon  Syphax  to  fend  to  the  af- 
fiftance of  his  ally,  the  ufurper  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army  to  ofl"er  Mafinifla  battle  ;  which 
that  prince,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers,  did  not 
dechne.    Hereupon  an  engagement  enfued  ;  which, 
notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  numbers,  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  Lacumaces.  The  immediate  confequence 
of  this  viftory  of  Mafinifla  was  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
pofleflion  of  his  kingdom  ;  Mezetulus  and  Lacumaces, 
with  a  few  that  attended  them,  flying  Into  the  territo- 
ries ®f  Carthage.    However,  being  apprehenfive  that 
T  he 
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Jiumidia.  he  fliotild  be  obliged  to  fuftain  a  w.ir  agalnd  Svphax, 
he  offered  to  treat  Lacumacea  with  as  many  marks  of 
diftinftion  as  his  father  Gala  had  Defalces,  provided 
that  prince  would  put  himfelf  under  his  proteclioa. 
He  alfopromifed  Mezetulus  pardon,  and  a  reftitution 
of  all  the  cffefts  forfeited  by  hia  treafonable  conduft, 
if  he  would  make  his  fubmlflion  to  him.  Both  of  them 
readily  complied  with  the  propofalj  and  immediately 
returned  home  ;  fo  that  the  tranquillity  and  repofe  of 
Numidia  would  have  been  fettled  upon  afolid  and  laft- 
ing  foundation,  had  not  this  been  prevented  by  Af- 
drufeal,  who  was  then  at  Syphax's  court.  He  infi- 
nuated  to  that  prince,  who  was  difpofed  to  live  ami- 
cably with  his  neighbours,  "  That  he  was  greatly 
miftaken,  if  he  imagined  Mafmiffa  would  be  fatisfied 
with  his  hereditary  dominions.  That  he  was  a  prince 
of  much  greater  capacity  and  ambition,  than  either 
his  father  Gala,  his  uncle  Defalces,  or  any  of  his  fa- 
mily. That  he  had  difcovered  in  Spain  marks  of  a 
moft  rare  and  uncommon  merit.  And  that,  in  fine, 
unlefs  his  rifing  flame  was  extinguiflied  before  it  came 
to  too  great  a  head,  both  the  Maffasfylian  and  Cartha- 
ginian ftates  would  be  infallibily  confuraed  by  it."  Sy. 
phax,  alarmed  by  thefe  fuggeftions,  advanced  with  a 
numerous  body  of  forces  into  a  diftriA,  which  had 
long  been  in  difpute  between  him  and  Gala,  but  was 
then  in  poffeflion  of  Mafiniffa.  This  brought  on  a 
general  action  between  thefe  two  princes;  wherein  the 
latter  was  totally  defeated,  his  army  difperfed,  and  he 
himfelf  obliged  to  fly  to  the  top  of  mount  Baibus,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  of  his  horfe.  Such  a  decifive 
battle  at  the  prefent  juncture,  before  Mafmifla  was 
fixed  in  his  throne,  could  not  but  put  Syphax  in- 
to poflcffion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Maflyli.  Mafi- 
nifl'a  in  the  mean  time  made  nofturnal  incurfions  from 
his  poft  upon  mount  Baibus,  and  plundered  all  the 
adjacent  country,  particularly  that  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  contiguous  to  Numidia.  This  di- 
ftrift  he  not  only  thoroughly  pillaged,  but  likewifc 
laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword,  carrying  off  from 
thence  an  immenfe  booty,  which  was  brought  by  fome 
merchants,  who  had  put  into  one  of  the  Carthaginian 
ports  for  that  purpofc.  la  fiine,  he  did  the  Carthagi- 
nians more  damage,  not  only  by  committing  fuch 
dreadful  dcvaftations,  but  by  malfacring  and  carrying 
into  captivity  vaft  numbers  of  their  fubjefts  on  this 
Gccafion,  than  they  could  have  fuftained  in  a  pitched 
battle,  or  one  campaign  of  a  regular  war.  Syphax, 
at  the  preffing  and  reiterated  inftances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian?, fent  Bocchar,  one  of  his  moft  a^ive  com- 
manders, with  a  detachment  of  4000  foot,  and  2000 
horfe,  to  reduce  thia  peftilent  gang  of  robbers,  pro- 
mifing  him  a  great  reward  if  he  could  bring  Mafinifla 
either  alive  or  dead.  Bocchar,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity, furprifed  the  Maflylians,  as  they  were  ftrag- 
gling  about  the  country  without  any  order  or  difci- 
pline  ;  fo  that  he  took  many  prifoncrs,  difperfed  the 
reft,  aud  purfued  Mafinifla  himfelf,  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  be  had  befwe 
taken  poft.  Confidering  the  expedition  as  ended,  he 
not  only  fent  many  head  of  cattle,  and  the  other  booty 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  Syphax,  but  like- 
wife  all  the  force,  except  500  foot  and  200  horfe. 
With  this  detachment  he  drove  MafiniflTa  from  the 
furamit  of  the  hilj,  and  purfued  him  through  feveral 


narrow  pafTes  and  defiles,  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Ciu- 
pea.  Here  he  fo  furrounded  him,  that  all  the  Maf- 
fylians,  except  four,  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  Ma- 
finifla himfelf,  after  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  As  this 
was  eflFefted  by  orofling  a  rapid  river,  in  which  attempt 
two  of  his  four  attendants  perifliecl  in  the  fight  of  the 
detachment  that  purfued  him,  it  was  rumoured  all 
over  Africa,  that  Mafinifla  alfo  was  drowned  ;  which 
gave  inexpreflible  pleafure  to  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. For  fome  time  he  lived  uadifcovered  in  a 
cave,  where  he  was  fupported  by  the  robberies  of  the 
two  horfcmen  that  had  made  their  efcape  with  him. 
But  having  cured  his  wound  by  the  application  of 
fome  medicinal  herbs,  he  boldly  began  to  advance  to- 
wards his  own  frontiers,  giving  out  publicly  that  he 
intended  once  more  to  take  pofleflion  of  his  kingdom. 
In  his  march  he  was  joined  by  about  40  horfe,  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival  amongft  the.  Maflyli,  fo  many 
people  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  out  of  them 
he  formed  an  ?.rmy  of  6*300  foot  and  4000  hoi  fe.  With 
thefe  forces,  he  not  only  reinftated  himfelf  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  dominions,  but  likewlfe  laid  wade  the 
borders  of  the  Maflsfyll.  This  fo  irritated  Syphax, 
that  he  immediately  aflembled  a  body  of  troops,  and 
encamped  very  commodioufly  upon  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains between  Cirta  and  Hippo,  His  army  he  com- 
manded in  perfon  ;  and  detached  his  fon  Vermina,  with 
a  confiderable  force,  to  take  a  compafs,  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.  In  purfuance  of  his  orders,  Ver- 
mina fct  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  took 
poft  in  the  place  appointed  him,  without  being  difco- 
vered by  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  Syphax  de- 
camped, and  advanced  towards  the  Maflyli,  in  order 
to  give  them  battle.  When  he  had  pofleffed  himfelf 
of  a  rifing  ground  that  led  to  their  camp,  and  con- 
cluded that  his  fon  Vermina  muft  have  formed  the  am- 
bufcade  behind  them,  he  began  the  fight.  Mafinifla 
being  advantageoufly  pofted,  and '  his  foldiers  diftin^- 
guifliing  themfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the 
difpute  was  long  and  bloody.  But  Vermina  unex- 
peAedly  falling  upon  their  rear,  and  by  this  means 
obliging  them  to  divide  their  forces,  which  were 
fcarce  able  before  to  oppofe  the  main  body  under  Sy- 
phax, they  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion,  and  for- 
ced to  betake  themfelves  to  a  precipitate  flight.  All 
the  avenues  being  blocked  up,  partly  by  Syphax  and 
partly  by  his  foa,  fuch  a  dreadful  flaughter  was  made 
of  the  unhappy  Maflyli,  that  only  Mafinifla  himfelf, 
with  60  horfe,  efcaped  to  the  LeflTer  Syrtis.  Here  he 
remained,  betwixt  the  confines  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Garamantes,  till  the  arrival  of  Lselius  and  the  Ro- 
man fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  What  happened 
immediately  after  this  junftion  with  the  Romans,  be- 
lengs  to  the  article  Rome. 

It  will  be  fufficient  therefore  in  this  place  to  ob' 
ferve,  that,  by  the  afliftance  of  Laelius,  Mafinifla  at  la  ft 
reduced  Syphax's  kingdom.  According  to  Zonaras, 
Mafinifla  and  Scipio,  before  the  memorable  battle  of 
Zama,  by  a  ftratagem  deprived  Hannibal  of  fome  ad- 
vantageous pofts  ;  which,  with  a  folareclipfe  happening 
during  the  heat  of  theafkion,  and  not  a  little  intimida- 
ting the  Carthaginian  troops,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  viftory  the  Romans  obtained.  At  the  conclufion 
therefore  of  the  £econd  Punic  war,  he  was  amply  re- 
warded 
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warfkd  by  the  Romans  for  the  important  Services  he 
had  done  them.  As  fqr  Syphax,  after  the  lofs  of  his 
dominions,  he  was  kept  in  confinement  for  fome  time 
at  Alba  ;  from  whence  being  removed  in  order  to 
grace  Sciplo's  triumph,  he  died  at  Tibur  in  his  way 
to  Rome.  Zonaras  add«,  that  his  corpfe  was  decent- 
ly interred  ;  that  all  the  Numidian  prifoners  were  re- 
kafed  ;  and  that  Vermina,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, took  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  father's  throne. 
However,  part  of  the  MaiTasfylian  kingdom  had  been 


MafmifTa  their  defign.  This  not  a  little  chagrined  him,  J^ntmdia. 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  former  pradice  of  the  Ro-  ^ 
mans  i  who  in  the  preceding  war  had  communicated  Marmiffa 
their  intentions  to  him,  and  confulted  him  on  all  oc- d^fpleafcd 
cafions.  When,  therefore,  the  confuls  applied  to  him  for  vvxth  the 
a  body  of  his  troops  to  ad  in  concert  with  their  iorces, 
he  made  anfwer,  "  That  they  fhould  have  a  reinforce- 
ment from  him  when  they  ftood  in  need  of  it.  It 
could  not  but  be  provoking  to  him  tp  confider,  that 
after  he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginians, 


.ewa,d  that  pHnc.  fot  his  f.-guW  fidelity  and  c.ofc   -^5^!™^"™^  ^.'^it^^^^^ 


attachment  to  the  Romans. 

This  feems  to.be  countenanced  by  the  epitomizer  of 
Livy,  who  gives  us  fuf&ciently  to  underftand,  that  Sy- 
phax's  family,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  con- 
ciafion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  reigned  in  one  part 


of  his  viaory,  without  giving  him  the  leaft  intelligence 

However,  his  mind  foon  returned  to  its  natural  bias, 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  fent  to  ^milianus,  then  a  tribune  in 

l^t^  _  1   r   'r...  r  V-Irv.    What  hr 


iecond  I'unic  war,  reignea  in  one  part    rtpii.ua^xw.g,   "7—  /  what  he 

of  Numidia.  For  he  intimates,  that  Archobarzanes,  the  Roman  army,  to  defire  a  vifit  from  him.  What  he 
Syphax'sgrandfon,  and  probably  Vermina's  fon,  ho-   propofed  by  this  Ti^at^rLuld 

^    t    •■■P  r  .   c\i  :j:   powers  to  difpofe  of  his  kingdom  andeitate  as  lie  inouia 

think  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  ^  The 
high  idea  he  had  entertained  of  that  young  hero  s  abi; 
lities  and  integrity,  together  with  his  gratitude  and  at- 


vered  with  a  powerful  army  of  Numidians  upon  the 
Carthaginian  frontiers  a  few  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Punic  war.  This  he  feems  to  have 
done,  either  in  order  to  cover  them,  or  to  enabk  the 
Carthaginians  to  make  an  irruption  into  Mafmifla's 
territories.  Cato,  however,  pretended  that  thefe  for- 
ces, in  conjunftion  with  thofe  of  Carthage,  had  a  de- 
fign to  invade  the  Roman  dominions,  which  he  urged 
as  a  reafon  to  induce  the  confcript  fathers  to  deftroy 
the  African  republic. 

Nothing  is  further  requifite,  in  order  to  complete 


lltito  anu  -"t,     a  ,  . 

feftion  for  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted,  m- 
duced  him  to  take  this  ftep.   But,  believing  that  death  ^^^^^^ 
would  not  permit  him  to  have  a  perfonal  conference  ^^^^^  ^h,„g 
with  iEmilianus  upon  this  fubjea,  he  informed  his  wife  to  the  di^^ 
and  children  in  his  laft  moments,  that  he  had  impower-  F-f^l 
ed  him  to  difpofe  in  an  abfolute  manner  of  all  his  pol-"^" 
fefTions,  and  to  divide  his  kingdom  amongfl  his  fons. 

-  1  require,  that  whatever 


the  hiftory  of  this  famous  prince,  than  to  exhibit  to   To  which  he  iubjoined       -     .  ■ 
our  readers  view  fome  points  of  his  condud  towards   ^mihanus  may  deci-ee,  fhall  be  executed  as  punftual 
the  decline,  and  at  the  clofe,  of  life  ;  the  wife  difpo-   ly  as  if  I  myfelf  had  appointed  it  by  ^Jj; f 


fitions  made  after  his  death  by  .^melianus,  in  order 
to  the  regulation  of  his  domeftic  affairs  ;  and  fome 
particulars  relating  to  his  charafter,  genius,  and  habit 
of  body,  drawn  from  the  moft  celebrated  Greek  and 
Roman  authors. 

By  drawing  a  line  of  circumvallatlon  around  the  Car- 
thaginian army  under  Afdrubal,  polled  upon  an  emi- 
nence, Mafmlffa  cut  off  all  manner  of  fupphes  from 
them  ;  which  introduced  both  the  plague  and  famine 
into  their  camp.    As  the  body  of  Numidian  troops 
employed  In  this  blockade  was  not  near  fo  numerous  as 
the  Carthaginian  forces,  it  is  evident,  that  the  line 
here  mentiened  muft  have  been  extremely  ftrong,  and 
confequently  the  eflFea  of  great  labour  and  art.  The 
Carthaginian*,  finding  themfelves  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity,  concluded  a  piece  upon  the  following 
terms,  which  MafinifTa  dilated  to  them  :  i.  That 
they  fhould  deliver  up  all  deferters.    2.  That  they 
fhould  recal  their  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
dominions.  3.  That  they  fliould  pay  him  5000  talents 
of  filver  within-  the  fpace  of  50  years.    4.  That  their 
foldiers  fhould  pafs  under  the  jugum,  each  of  them 
carrying  off  only  a  fingle  garment.  As  MafinifTa  him- 
felf,  though  between  80  and  90  years  of  age,  con- 
dufted  the  whole  enterprife,  he  muft  have  been  ex- 
tremely well  verfedin  fortification,  and  other  branches 
of  the  military  art.    His  underftanding  likewife  he 
muft  have  retained  to  the  laft.    This  happened  a  fhort 
time  before  the  beginning  of  tlie  third  Punic  war.-  See 
Carthage. 

Soon  after,  the  confuls  landed  an  army  in  Africa,  in 
order  to  lay  ficge  to  Carthage,  without  imparting  to 


ving  uttered  thefe  words,  he  expired,  at  about  90  years 
of  age.  . 

This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  Itrange 
reverfes  of  fortune.    However,  fays  Appian,  being 
fupported  by  the  Divine  proteaion,  he  enjoyed  an  un- 
interrupted courfe  of  profperity  for  a  long  feries  of 
years.    His  kingdom  extended  from  Mauritania  to 
the  weftern  confines  of  Cyrenaica  ;  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  of 
Africa.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  trad  he 
civilized  in  a  wonderful  manner,  teaching  them  to  cul- 
tivate their  foil,  and  to  reap  thofe  natural  advantages 
which  the  fertility  of  fome  parts  of  their  country  of  - 
fered them.    He  was  of  a  more  robuft  habit  of  body 
than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  being  bleffcd  with  the 
gteatett  health  and  vigour  ;  which  was  doubtlefs  owing 
to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  the  toils  he  incel- 
fantly  futtained.    We  are  informed  by  Polybius,  that 
fometimes  he  ftood  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  from 
morning  till  evening,  without  the  leaft  motion,  and  ac 
others  continued  as  long  in  a  fitting  pofturc.  He 
would  remain  on  horfeback  for  feveral  days  and  nights 
together,  without  being  fenfible  of  the  leaft  fatigue. 
Nothing  can  better  evince  the  ftiength  of  his  conftitu- 
tion,  than  his  youngeft  fon,  named  Stemlalt  Sihmbay 
or  Stembanusy  who  was  but  four  years  old  at  his  de- 
ceafe.    Though  90- years  of  age,  he  performed  all  the 
exercifes  ufed  by  young  men,  and  always  rode  without 
a  faddle.    Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  reigned  above  60 
years.    He  was  an  able  commander,  and  much  facili- 
tated the  reduaion  of  Carthage.    Plutarch  from  Po- 
lybius obferves,  that  the  day  after  a  great  vidory  won 
T  2  over 


Numldj'a. 


H;ftory  of 
Jugunha. 
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over  the  Carthaginian?,  Mafiniffa  was  feen  fitting  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  tating  r.  piece  of  brown  bread. 
Suidas  relates,  tiir.t  to  the  laft  he  could  mount  his 
horfe  without  any  afTiftan.  e.  According  to  Appian, 
he  left  a  numerous  wtll-difcipHncd  army,  and  an  ira- 
menfe  quantity  of  wealth,  behind  him. 

Mafiniffa,  before  his  death,  gave  his  ring  to  his  el- 
deft  fon  Micipfa  ;  but  left  the  diftribution  of  all  his 
other  effefts  and  poffeffions  amongll  his  children  en- 
tirely to  jEmilianus,  Of  54  fons  that  furvived  him, 
only  three  were  legitimate,  to  wit,  Micipfa,  Guluffa, 
Mud  Mafl  anabal.  .iEmilianus,  arriving  at  Cirta  after 
he  had  expired,  divided  his  kingdom,  or  rather  the 
ji:cvernraent  of  it,  amongft  thefe  three,  though  to  the 
others  he  gavd  confiderable  poffeffions.  To  Micipfa, 
who  Was  a  prince  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  and  the  eldeft 
Ion,  he  affigned  Cirta,  the  metropolis,  for  the  place 
of  his  refidence,  in  exclufion  of  the  others.  Guluffa, 
the  next  to  him,  being  a  prince  of  a  military  genius, 
had  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  tranfaftiiig  of 
nil  affairs  relating  to  peace  or  war  committed  to  his 
care.  And  Manaftabal,  the  youngeft,  had  the  admi- 
niltration  of  julHce,  an  employment  fuitable  to  his 
education,  allotted  him.  They  enjoyed  in  common  the 
immenfe  treafures  Mafiniffa  had  amaffed,  and  were  all 
of  them  dignified  by  iEmilianus  with  the  royal  title. 
After  he  had  made  thefe  wife  difpofitions,  that  young 
nobleman  departed  from  Cirta,  taking  with  him  a 
body  of  Numidian  troops,  under  the  conduft  of  Gu- 
lufla,  to  reinforce  the  Roman  army  that  was  then  ac- 
ting againft  the  Carthaginians, 

Maftanabal  and  Guluffa  died  foon  after  their  father, 
as  appears  from  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Salluft.  We 
find  nothing  more  remarkable  of  thefe  princes,  befides 
what  has  been  already  related,  than  that  t]-:e  latter  con- 
tinued to  affift  the  R.omans  in  the  thiid  Punic  war,  and 
that  the  former  was  pretty  well  verfed  in  the  Greek 
language.  Micipfa  therefore  became  fok  poffeffor  of  the 
kingdom  af  Numidia.  In  his  reign,  and  under  the  con- 
fulate  of  M.  Plautius  Hypfsus  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
according  to  Orofius,  a  great  part  of  Africa  was  co- 
vered with  locufts,  which  dcuroyed  all  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  even  devoured  dry  wood.  But  at  hAi 
they  were  all  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  African  fea, 
out  of  which  being  thrown  in  valt  heaps  upon  the 
fhore,  a  plague  enfued,  which  fwept  away  an  infinite 
iiumber  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  In  Numidia  only 
UoOjCoo  men  perifiied,  and  in  Africa  Propria  200,000; 
amongll  the  reit,  ;^o,ooo  Roman  foldiers  quartered  in 
and  aljout  Utica  for  the  defence  of  the  lail  province. 
At  Utica,  in  particular,  the  mortality  raged  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  1500  dt  ad  bodies  were  carried  out  of 
one  gate  in  a  day.  Micipfa  had  two  fons,  Adherbal 
and  Hiempfal,  whom  he  educated  in  his  palace,  to- 
gether with  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  That  yotmg  prince 
was  the  fon  of  Maftanabal  ;  but  his  mother  having 
been  only  a  concubine,  Mafiniffa  had  taken  no  great 
notice  of  him.  However,  Micipfa  confidering  him  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  took  as  much  care  of  him  as  he 
did  of  his  own  children. 

Jugurtha  poffeffed  feveral  eminent  qualities,  which 
gained  him  univerfal  efteem.  He  was  very  handfome, 
endued  with  great  ftrength  of  body,  and  adorned^.tth 
the  fineft  intelleftual  endowments.  He  did  not  devote 
himfelf,  as  young  men  commonly  do,  to  a. life  of  lux- 
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ury  and  pleafure.    He  ufed  to  exercife  himfelf,  with  Numl 


perfons  of  his  age,  in  running,  riding,  hurling  the   Ji 

javelin,  and  other  manly  exercifes,  fuited  to  the  mar-  I 

tial  genius  of  the  Numidians  ;  and  though  he  furpaffed  j 

all  his  fellow  fportfmen,  there  was  not  one  of  them  ] 

but  loved  him.    The  chace  was  his  only  delight  ;  but  | 

it  was  that  of  lions  and  other  favage  beads.    Salluft,  | 

to  finifli  his  charaaer,  tells  us,  that  he  excelled  in  all  I 

things,  and  fpoke  very  little  of  himfelf.  I 

So  confpicuous  an  affemblage  of  fine  talents  and  per- 
feftions,  at  fiirft  charmed  Micipfa,  who  thought  theni  -I 
an  ornament  to  his  kingdom.  However,  he  fbon  be-  1 
gan  to  reflea,  that  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  ^1 
years,  and  his  children  in  their  infancy  ;  that  mankind  I 
naturally  thirfted  after  power,  and  that  nothing  was  1! 
capable  of  making  men  run  greater  lengths  than  a  vi-  ]i 
cious  and  unlimited  ambition.  Thefe  refledions  fbon  j\ 
excited  his  jealoufy,  and  determined  him  to  expole  Ju-  | 
gurtha  to  a  variety  of  dangers,  fome  of  which^  he  en-  - 
tertained  hopes,  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  order  to  | 
this,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  a  body  of  forces  i 
>yhich  he  fent  to  affift  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that  j 
time  befieging  Numantia  in  Spain.  But  Jugurtha,  by  i 
his  admirable  conduft,  not  only  efcaped  all  thofe  dan- 
gers, but  likewife  won  the  efteem  of  the  whole  army,  \ 
and  the  friendffiip  of  Scipio,  who  fent  a  high  charac-  i 
ter  of  him  to  his  uncle  Micipia.  However,  that  ge-  t 
neral  gave  him  fome  prudent  advice  in  relation  to  hia  j 
future  conduft  ;  obferving,  no  doubt,  in  him  certain 
fparks  of  ambition,  which,  if  lighted  into  a  fiame,  he 
apprehended  might  one  day  be  produdlive  of  the  moil 
fatal  confequences. 

Before  this  laft  expedition,  Micipfa  had  endeavour-,, 
ed  to  find  out  fome  method  of  taking  him  o.ff  private-  hVkmj 
ly  ;  but  his  popularity  amongft  the  Numidians  obliged  Mafuii 
that  prince  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  this  nature. 
After  his  return  from  Spain  the  whole  nation  almoit 
adored  him.  The  heroic  bravery  he  had  fhown  there, 
his  undaunted  courage,  joined  to  the  utmoft  cahnnefs 
of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  preferve  a  juft  medium 
between  a  timorous  forefight  and  an  impetuous  rafh- 
iiefs,  a  circiimftance  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  perfons 
of  his  age,  and  a'jove  all  the  advantageous  teftimo- 

nials  of  his  conduit  given  by  Scipio,  attraded  an  uni-  j 

verfal  efteem.    Nay,  Micipfa  himfelf,  charmed  wiifi  | 

the  high  idea  the  Roman  general  had  entertained  of  ! 

his  merit,  clianged  his  bebiviour  towards  him  ;  refol-  ; 

ving,  if  poffible,  to  win  his  affection  by  kindncfs.    He  | 

therefore  adopted  him,  and  declared  him  joint  heir  1 

with  his  two  fons  to  the  crown.    Finding,  fome  few  ' 

years  afterwards,  that  his  end  approached,  he  fent  for  I 
all  three  to  his  bed-fide  ;  where,  in  the  prcfence  of  the 
whole  court,. he  dc-lired  Jugurtha  to  recoiled  with  what 

extieme  tendernefs  he  had  treated  him,  and  confequent-  I 

ly  to  confider  how  well  he  had  deferved  at  his  hands.  j 
He  then  intreated  him  to  proteft  liis  children  on  all  9  -  5 
occafions  ;  who,  being  before  related  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  were  now  by  their  father's  bounty  be- 
come  his  brethren,  in  order  to  fix  him  the  more  firmly  Vuh'thc^ 
in  their  intereft,  he  likewife  complimented  him  upon  c:'^e  h| 
his  bravery,  addrefs,  and  confummate  prudence.  He'^'-'''^'''^"'' 

further  infinuated,  that  neither  arms  nor  treafures  con-  il 

ftitute  the  ftrength  of  a  kingdom  ;  but  friends,  who  '■ 

are  neither  won  by  arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real  fervices,  i 
and  an  inviolable  fidelity.    "  Now  where  (.continued 

5                                                                    he)  \ 
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dia-  ht)  can  we  find  better  friends  than  I'n  brothers?  And 
how  can  that  man  who  becomes  ^n  enemy  to  his  rela- 
tions, repofe  Jiny  confidence  in,  or  depend  upon  ftran. 
gers  V  Then  addreffing  himfelf  to  Adherbal  and  Hi- 
empfal,  "  And  you  (faid  he)  1  enjoin  always  to  pay 
the  highefh  reverence  to  Jugurtha.  Ende^.vour  to  imi- 
tate, and  if  pofiible  furpafs,  his  exalted  merit,  that  the 
world  may  not  hereafter  obferve  Micipfa's  adopted  fon 
to  have  reflefted  g^reater  glory  upon  his  memory  thj'.n 
his  own  cliiidren."  Soon  after,  Micipfa,  who, -accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  was  a  prince  of  an  amiable  charafter, 
expired.  Though  Jugurtha  did  not  believe  the  king 
to  fpeak  his  real  fentiments  with  regaid  to  him,  yet 
he  feemed  extremely  pleafed  with  fo  gracious  a  fpeech, 
and  made  him  an  anfvs'cr  fuitable  to  the  oocafion. 
Hosvever,  that  prince  at  the  fame  time  was  determined 
within  himfelf  to  put  in  execution  the  fcheme  he  had 
formed  at  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  which  was  fuggefted 
to  him  by  fomc  faflious  and  abandoned  Roman  offi- 
cers,  with  whom  he  there  contraCled  an  acquaintance. 
The  purport  of  this  fcheme  was,  that  he  fliould  extort 
the  crown  by  iorce  from  his  two  coufing,  as  foon  as 
their  father's  eyes  were  clofed  ;  which  they  infinuated 
might  cafily  be  efFecSed  by  his  own  valour,  and  the 
venality  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  a  fiiort  time 
after  the  old  king's  death,  he  found  means  to  affaffi- 
nate  Hiempfal  in  the  city  of  Thirmida  v^-here  his  trca- 
s  fares  were  depofited,  and  drive  Adherbal  out  of  his 
dominions.  That  unhappy  prince  found  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  fly  to  Rome,  where  he  endeavoured  te  engaoe 
the  confcript  fathers  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel;  but,  not- 
withftanding  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  they  had  not  vir- 
tue enough  effedhially  to  fupport  him.  Jugurtha's  am- 
baffadors,  by  diftrihuting  vaft  fums  of  money  amongft 
t-',e  fenators,  bi  ought  them  fo  far  over,  that  a  majority 
palliated  his  inhuman  proceedings.  This  encouraged 
ihofe  minifltrs  to  declare,  that  Hiempfal  had  been 
killed  by  the  Numidians  on  account  of  his  exceflive 
cruelty  ;  ihat  Adherbal  was  the  aggrelFor  in  the  late 
tiounlcs  ;  and  that  he  was  only  chagrined  becaufe  he 
could  not  make  th«t  havoc  among  his  countrymen  he 
would  willingly  have  done.  They  therefore  intreated 
the  fcnate  to  form  a  judgment  of  Jugurtha's  behaviour 
iu  Africa  from  his  conduA  at  Numantia,  rather  than 
fi-om  the  fuggeflions  of  his  enemies.  Upon  which,  by 
far  tiic  greateft  part  of  the  fenatc  difcovered  themfelvts 
prej'idiced  in  hib  favour.  A  few,  jiowever,  that  were 
net  loft  to  honour,  nor  abandoned  to  corruption,  in- 
fifted  upon  brin;xing  him  to  condign  puniihment.  But 
lis  they  could  not  prevail,  he  had  the  beft  part  of  Nu- 
niidia  allotted  him,  and  Adherbal  was  forced  to  reft 
fiitisfied' with  the  other. 

Jugurtha  finding  now  by  experience  that  every  thing 
J^')' '^^  was  venal  at  Rome,  as  his  friends  at  Numantia  had 
before  informed  him,  thought  he  might  purfue  his 
towering  piojecRs  without  any  obftruAion  from  that 
quarter.     He  therefore,  immediately  after  the  laft  di- 
vifion  of  Micipfa's  dominions,  threw  off  the  maflv,  and 
attacked  his  coufin  by  open  force.    As  Adherbal  was 
a  prince  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  and  almoft  in  all  re- 
ipeds  the  reverfe  of  Jugurtha,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
match  for  him.    The  lacter  therefore  pillaged  the  for- 
mer's territories,  ftormed  feveral  of  his  fortieftis,  and 
over. ran  a  good  part  of  his  kingdom  without  oppofi- 
tian.   Adherbal,  depending  oa  the  fricndlhip  of  the 
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Romans,  v/hich  his  father  in  his  laft  moments  affiired  Namidfa.. 
him  would  be  a  ftronger  fupport  to  him  than  all  the 
troops  and  treafiires  in  the  univerfe,  difpatched  depu- 
ties to  Rome  to  complain  of  thefe  hoftihties.  But 
whilft  he  loft  his  time  in  fending  thither  fruitlefs  depu- 
tations, Jug:n-tha  overthrew  him  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  foon  after  ftiut  him  up  in  Ciita.  During  the  fiege 
of  this  city,  a  Roman  commiifioa  arrived  there,  in  or- 
der to  perfuade  both  parties  to  ,  an  accommodation  j 
but  finding  Jugurtha  untraftable,  the  commifiioners 
returned  home  without  fo  much  as  conferring  with  Ad- 
herbal. A  fecond  deputation,  compofed  of  fenators 
of  the  higheft  diftin£lion,  with  -lEmilius  Scaurus,  pre- 
fident  of  the  fenatc,  at  their  head,  landed  fome  time 
after  at  Utica,  and  furamoned  Jugurtha  to  appear  be- 
fore them.  That  prince  at  firft  feemed  to  l)e  under 
dreadful  apprehenfions,  efpecially  as  Scaurus  reproach- 
ed  him  with  his  enormous  crimes,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  refentment  of  the  Romans  if  he  did  not  im- 
mediately raife  the  fiege  of  Cirta.  However,  the  Nu- 
midian,  by  his  addrefs,  and  the  irrefiftible  power  of 
gold,  as  was  afterwards  fufpedted  at  Rome,  fo  molli- 
fied Scaurus,  that  he  left  Adherbal  at  his  mercy.  In 
fine,  Jugurtha  had  at  laft  Cirta  furrendered  to  him, 
upon  condition  only  that  he  fiiould  fpare  the  life  of 
Adherbal.  But  the  mcrcilefs  tyrant,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity  as  well  as  the  capi- 
tulation, when  he  had  got  pofleflion  of  the  town,  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  a  moft  cruel  death.  The  mer- 
chants likewife,  and  all  the  Numidians  in  the  place 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  caufed  without  diftindion 
to  be  put  to  the  fword. 

Every  perfon  at  Rome  infpired  v/ith  any  fentiments 
of  humanity,  was  ftruck  Avith  horror  at  the  nev/s  of 
this  tragical  event.  However,  all  the  venal  fenators 
ftiil  concurred  with  Jugurtha's  rainifters  in  palhatmg 
his  fnormous  crimes.  Notwithftanding  which,  the 
people,  excited  thereto  by  Caius  Memmius  their  tri- 
bune, who  bitterly  inveighed  again  ft  the  venality'of 
the  fenate,  refolved  not  to  let  fo  fla.^rant  ar^^inftance  of 
Villainy  go  unpunifhed.  This  difpofition  in  them  in- 
duced the  confcript  fathei-s  likewife  to  declare  their 
Intention  to  chaftife  Jugurtha.  In  order  to  this,  an 
army  was  levied  to  iiivudc  Numidia,  and  the  command 
of  it  given  to  the  conful  Calpurnius  Beilia,  a  perfon  of  ' 
good  abilities,  but  rei^deied  imfit  for  the  expedition  he  ' 
was  to  go  upon  by  his  infatiable  avarice.  Jugurtha 
being  informed  of  the  great  preparations  making  at 
Rome  to  attack  his  dominions,  fenc  his  fon  thither  lo 
avert  the  impending  ftorm.  i'he  young  prince  was 
plentifully  fupplied  with  Uioney,  which  he  had  orders 
to  diftribute  liberally  amoug.t  the  leading  men.  But 
BeUia.  propofing  to  himfelf  great  advantages  from  ar, 
iavafion  of  Numidia,  defeated  all  his  intriguco,  r,nd 
got  a  deci-ee  paffed,  orderuig  him  and  his  attendants 
to  depart  Italy  in  ten  days,  unlefs  they  were  come  to 
dehver  up  the  king  himlclf,  and  all  his  territories,  to 
the  republic  by  way  of  dedition.  Which  decree  being- 
notified  to  them,  they  returned  without  fo  much  as 
havmg  entered  the  gate*  of  Rome;  and  the  conful 
foon  atter  landed  with  a  powerful  army  in  Africa,  i'ov 
iome  lime  he  carried  on  tiie  war  there  very  briiklv, 
reduced  feveral  ftrong-holds,  and  took  many  Nunii- 
dians  prifoaers.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Scaurus,  ?,  -. 
peace  was  granted  jujurtha  upon  advantageous  terns,  - . 
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VumMIa.  That  prince  coming  from  Vacc?.,  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  order  to  confer  with 
Beflia  and  Scaurus,  and  the  preh'minaries  of  the  trea- 
ty being  immediately  after  fettled  between  them  in 
private  conferences,  every  body  at  Rome  was  convin- 
ced that  the  prince  of  the  fenate  and  the  conful  had 
to  their  avaiice  facrificed  the  repubh'c  The  indigna- 
tion therefore  of  the  people  in  general  difplayed  itfelf 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Memmius  alfo  fired  them 
with  his  fpeeches.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  difpatch 
tlie  pr;etor  Cafiius,  a  perfon  they  could  confide  in,  to 
Numidia,  to  prevail  upon  Jugurtha  to  come  to  Rome, 
that  they  might  learn  from  the  king  himfclf  which  of 
their  generals  and  fenators  had  been  feduced  by  the 
peftilent  influence  of  corruption.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  found  means  to  bribe  one  Bsebiua  Salca,  a 
mm  of  great  authority  amongfl:  the  plebeians,  but  of 
infatiable  avarice,  by  whofe  afiidance  he  efcaped  with 
impunity.  Nay,  by  the  efficacy  of  gold,  he  not  only 
eluded  all  the  endeavours  of  the  people  of  Rome  to 
bring  him  to  juftice,  but  likewife  enabled  Bomilcar, 
one  of  his  attendants,  to  get  Mafliva,  an  illegitimate 
fon  of  Micipfa,  affafiinated  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome. 
That  young  prince  v/as  advifed  by  many  Romans  of 
probity,  wcll-wifliers  to  the  family  of  Mafinifla,  to  ap- 
ply for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  ;  which  coming  to 
Jugurtha's  ears,  he  prevented  the  application  by  this 
execrable  ftep.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Italy  immediately. 

Jugurtha  had  fcarce  fet  foot  in  Africa,  when  he  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  fenate  had  annulled  the  fhame- 
ful  peace  concluded  with  him  by  Beftia  and  Scaurus. 
Soon  after,  the  conful  Albinus  tranfported  a  Roman 
army  into  Numidia,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  reducing  Jugurtha  to  reafon  before  the  expiration  of 
his  confulate.    In  this,  however,  he  found  himfelf  de- 
ceived ;  for  that  crafty  prince,  by  various  artifices  fo 
amiifcd  and  impofed  upon  Albinus,  that  nothing  of 
moment  happened  that  campaign.   This  rendered  him 
ilrongly  fufpefted  of  having  betrayed  his  country,  af- 
ter the  example  of  his  predecefTors.  His  brother  Aulus, 
who  fuccecded  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  was 
Hill  more  unfuccefsful  ;  for  after  rifing  from  before  Su- 
thul,  where  the  king's  treafures  were  depofited»  he 
marched  his  forces  into  a  defile  out  of  which  he  found 
it  impolTiblc  to  extricate  himfelf.    He  therefore  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  ignominious  ceremony  of  paf- 
fing  under  the  jugum,  with  all  his  men,  and  to  quit 
Numidia  entirely  in  ten  days  time,  in  order  to  deliver 
his  troops  from  immediate  deftrudlion.  The  avaricious 
difpofition  of  the  Roman  commanderhad  prompted  him 
to  befiege  Suthul,  the  pofTeffion  of  which  place  he  inaa- 
gined  would  make  him  raafter  of  all  the  wealth  of  Ju- 
gurtha, and  confcquently  paved  the  way  to  fuch  a 
fcandalous  treaty.    However,  this  was  declared  void 
as  foon  as  known  at  Rome,  as  being  concluded  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  people.    The  Roman  troops 
retired  into  Africa  Propria,  which  they  had  now  redu- 
ced into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  there  took 
up  their  winter- quarters. 

In  the  mean  time  Caius  Maniilius  Limetanus,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  excited  the  plebeians  to  inquire 
into  the  conduft  of  thofe  perfons  by  whofe  affiftance 
Jugurtha  had  found  means  to  elude  all  the  decrees  of 
'the  fenate.    This  put  thf  body  of  the  people  into  a 
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great  ferment  ;  which  occafioned  a  profecution  of  the  NumL 
guilty  fenators,  that  was  carried  on,  for^  fome  time,  ^ 
with  the  utmoft  heat  and  violence.    Lucius  Metellus j^^e^ell 
the  conful,  during  thefe  tranfaftions,  had  Numidiafent  ag 
alTigned  him  for  his  province,  and  confequently  wasJugLirt 
appointed  general  of  the  army  deftined  to  adt  againil 
Jugurtha. '  As  he  perfectly  difregarded  wealth,  the  Nu- 
midian  found  him  fuperior  to  all  his  temptations ; 
which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.    To  this  he 
joined  all  the  other  virtues  which  conflitute  the  great 
captain  ;  fo  that  Jugurtha  found  him  in  all  refpedls  in- 
acceffible.    That  prince  therefore  was  now  forced  to 
regulate  his  conduft  according  to  the  motions  of  Me- 
tellus,  with  the  greateft  caution;  and  to  exert  his  utmoft 
bravery,  in  order  to  compenfate  for  that  hitherto  fa 
favourable  expedient  which  now  began  to  fail  him. 
Marius,  Metellus's  lieutenant,  being  likewife  a  perfoa 
of  uncommon  merit,  the  Romans  reduced  Vacca,  a 
large  opulent  city,  and  the  moft  celebrated  mart  in 
Numidia.    They  alfo  defeated  Jugurtha  in  a  pitched 
battle;  overthrew  Bomilcar,  one  of  his  generals,  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  Muthullus  ;  and,  in  fine,  forced 
the  Numidian  monarch  to  take  fhelter  in  a  place  ren- 
dered almoft  inaccefTible  by  the  rocks  and  woods  with 
which  it  was  covered.    However*  Jugurtha  fignalifed 
himfelf  in  a  furprifing  manner,  exhibiting  sU  that  could 
be  expefted  from  the  courage,  abilities,  and  attention 
of  a  confummate  general,  to  whom  defpair  adminiflers 
frefh  flrength,  and  fuggefl:3  new  lights.  But  his  troops 
could  not  make  head  againfl  the  Romans  ;  they  were 
again  worfted  by  Marius,  though  they  obhged  Metel- 
lus  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Zama.    Jugurtha  therefore, 
finding  his  country  every  where  ravaged,  his  moft  opu- 
lent cities  plundered,  his  fortreffes  reduced,  his  towns 
burnt,  vafl  numbers  of  his  fubjefts  put  to  the  fword 
and  taken  prifoners,  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  coming 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans.  His  favourite ^yj^^  ^ 
Bomilcar,  in  whom  he  repefed  the  higheft  confidence,  trayed 
but  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  enemy  by  Me-Bonii!« 
tellus,  obferving  this  difpofition,  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  perfuade  him  to  deliver  up  his  elephants, 
money,  arms,  horfes,  and  deferters,  in  whom  the  main 
flrength  of  his  army  confifled,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.    Some  of  thefe  laft,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pu- 
nifhment  due  to  their  crime,  retired  to  Bocchua  king 
of  Mauritania,  and  lifted  in  his  fervice.    But  Metellus 
ordering  him  to  repair  to  Tifidium,  a  city  of  Numidia, 
there  to  receive  farther  direftions,  and  he  refufing  a 
compliance  with  that  order,  hoftilities  were  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.    Fortune  now  feemed  to 
declare  in  favour  of  Jugurtha  :  he  retook  Vacca,  and 
maffacred  all  the  Roman  garrifon,  except  Turpiliua 
the  commandant.    However,  foon  after,  a  Roman  le- 
gion feized  again  upon  it,  and  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmoft  feverity.  About  this  time,  one  of  Ma- 
ftanabal's  fbns,  named  Gauda^  whom  Micipfa  in  his 
will  had  appointed  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  in  cafe 
his  two  legitimate  fons  and  Jugurtha  died  without 
ifl'ue,  wrote  to  the  fenate  in  favour  of  Marius,  who 
was  then  endeavouring  to  fupplant  Metellus.  That 
prince  having  his  underftanding  impaired  by  a  de- 
chning  ftate  of  health,  fell  a  more  eafy  prey  to  the 
bafe  and  infamous  adulation  of  Marius.    The  Roman, 
foothing  his  vanity,  affured  him,  that  as  he  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  he  might  depend  upon  being 
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fixecH  upon  the  Numidian  throne,  as  foon  p.s  Jtigurtha 
was  (either  killed  or  taken ;  and  that  this  mud  in  a  fhort 
happen,  when  once  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 


time 


the  Roman  army  with  an  unhmited  commiflion.  Soon 
after,  Bomilcar  and  Nabdalfa  formed  a  defign  to  alfaf- 
finat  e  Jugiirtha,  at  the  inftigatlon  of  Metellus  ;  but 
this  being  dctefted,  Bomilcar  and  raoft  of  his  accom- 
plices fuffered  de^th.  The  plot  however  had  fuch  an 
effeft  upon  Jugurtha,  that  he  enjoyed  afterwards  no 
tranquillity  or  repofe.  He  fufpefted  perfons  of  all  de- 
nomiinatlons,  Numidians  as  w'ell  as  foreigners,  of  fome 
black  defigns  againft  him.  Perpetual  terrors  fat  brood- 
ing over  his  mind  ;  infomuch  that  he  never  got  a  wink 
of  fleep  but  by  ftealth,  and  often  changed  his  bed  in  a 
low  plebeian  manner.  Starting  from  his  deep,  he 
would  frequently  fnatch  his  fword,  and  break  out  into 
the  mnoft  doleful  cries  :  So  flrongly  was  he  haunted  by 
a  fpirit  of  fear,  jealoufy,  and  diitraftion  ! 

Jugurtha  having  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  his 
frieads  on  fufpicion  of  their  having  been  concerned  in 
{he  late  confpiracy,  and  many  more  of  them  deferting 
to  the  Romans  and  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  he 
found  himfelf,  in  a  manner,  deftitute  of  counfellors, 
generals,  and  all  perfons  capable  of  affifting  him  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  This  threw  him  into  a  deep  me- 
lancTioly,  which  rendered  him  diffatisfied  with  every 
thing,  and  made  him  fatigue  his  troops  with  a  variety 
of  contradiftory  motions.  Sometimes  he  would  ad- 
vance with  great  celerity  againft  the  enemy,  and  at 
others  retreat  with  no  fmall  fwiftnefs  from  them.  Then 
be  refumed  his  former  courage;  but  foon  after  de- 
fpaired  either  of  the  valour  or  fidelity  of  the  forces  un- 
der hia  command.  All  his  movements  therefore  pro- 
ved unfuccefsful,  and  at  laft  he  was  forced  by  Metel- 
lus to  a  battle.  That  part  of  the  Numidian  army 
which  Jugurtha  commanded,  behaved  with  fome  re- 
folutlon  ;  but  the  other  fled  at  the  firft  onfet.  The 
Romans  therefore  entirely  defeated  them,  took  all 
their  ftandards,  and  made  a  few  of  them  prifoners.  But 
few  of  them  were  flain  in  the  aftion  ;  fince,  as  Salluft 
obferves,  the  Numidians  trufted  more  to  their  heels 
thaa  to  their  arms  for  fafety  in  this  engagement. 

Metellus  purfued  Jugurtha  and  his  fugitives  to  Tha- 
la.  His  march  to  this  place  being  through  vaft  de- 
ferts,  was  extremely  tedious  and  difficult.  But  be- 
ing fupplied  with  leathern  bottles  and  wooden  veflels 
of  all  fizes  taken  from  the  huts  of  the  Numidians, 
which  were  filled  with  water  brought  by  the  natives, 
who  had  fubmitted  to  him,  he  advanced  towards  that 
city.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  his  march,  than  a  moft 
copious  fllowcr  of  rain,  a  thing  very  uncommon  in 
thofe  defarts,  proved  a  great  and  feafonable  refrefh- 
ment  to  bis  troops.  This  fo  animated  them,  that  upon 
their  arrival  before  Thala,  they  attacked  the  town  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  Jugurtha,  with  his  family,  and 
treafures  depofited  therein,  thought  proper  to  aban* 
don  it.  After  a  brave  defence,  it  was  reduced  ;  the 
garrifon,  confifting  of  Roman  deferters,  fettrng  fire  to 
the  king's  palace,  and  confuming  themfelvcs,  together 
with  every  thing  valuable  to  them,  in  the  flames.  Ju- 
gurtha, being  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  re- 
tired into  GastuHa,  where  he  formed  a  confiderable 
corps.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of 
Mauritania ;  and  engaged  Bocchus  king  of  that 
coimtry,  wh»  had  inairied  his  daughter,  to  enter 


into  an  alliance  with  him.  In  corifcquence  of  v/hich,  Numiilr 
having  reinforced  his  Gstulian  troops  with  a  power-  — y~" 
ful  body  of  Mauritanlans,  he  turned  the  tables  upon 
Metellus,  and  obliged  him  to  keep  clofe  within  his 
entrenchments.  Salluft  informs  us,  that  Jugurtha  . 
bribed  Bocchus's  minifters  to  influence  that  prince  in 
his  favour  ;  and  that  having  obtained  an  audience,  he 
infinuated,  that,  fliould  Numidia  be  fubdued,  Mauri- 
tania muft  be  involved  in  its  ruin,  cfpecially  as  the  Ro- 
mans feemed  to  have  vowed  the  deftruftion  of  all  the 
thrones  in  the  univcrfe.  In  fupport  of  what  he  ad- 
vanced, he  produced  feveral  inltances  very  appefite  to 
the  point  in  view.  However,  the  fame  author  fcema 
to  intimate,  that  Bocchus  was  determined  to  aflift  Ju- 
gurtha againft  his  enemies  by  the  illght  the  Romans 
had  formerly  fliown  him.  That  prince,  at  the  firft 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  had  fent  ambafladors  to  Rome, 
to  propofe  an  oftenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  to  the  re- 
public; which,  though  of  the  utmoil  confequence  to  it 
at  that  junfture,  a  few  of  the  moft  venal  and  infamous 
fenators,  who  were  abandoned  to  corruption,  prevent- 
ed from  taking  effedl.  This  undoubtedly  wrought 
more  powerfully  upon  Bocchus  in  favour  of  Jugurtha, 
than  the  relation  he  flood  in  to  him:  For  both  the 
Moors  and  Numidians  adapted  the  number  of  their 
wives  to  their  circumftances,  fo  that  fome  had  10,  20, 
&c.  to  their  fliare  ;  their  kings  therefore  were  unli- 
mited in  this  particular,  and  of  courfe  all  degrees  of 
affinity  refulting  to  them  from  marriage  had  lltth 
force.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  pofterity  of  thofe  an- 
cient nations  have  the  fame  cuftom  prevailing  amongft 
them  at  this  day.  35 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Numidia,  when  Marius  [> 
Metellus  received  advice  of  the  promotion  of  Marius^eeds  M- 
to  the  confulate.  But,  notwithftanding  this  inju-"^^"*" 
rious  treatment,  he  generoufly  endeavoured  to  draw 
off  Bocchus  from  Jugurtha,  though  this  would  fiici- 
lltate  the  reduftion  of  Numidia  for  his  rival.  To 
this  end  ambaffadors  were  difpatched  to  the  Mauri- 
tanian  court,  who  intimated  to  Bocchus,  "  That 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  the  RoHKins  without  any  caufe  at  all;  and  that  he 
had  now  a  fint;  opportunity  of  concluding  a  moft  ad- 
vantageous treaty  with  them,  which  was  much  prefe- 
rable to  a  war.  To  which  they  addedj  that  whatever 
dependence  he  might  place  upon  his  riches,  he  ought 
not  to  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  his  dominions  by  em- 
broiling himfelf  with  other  ftates,  when  he  could  eafi- 
ly  avoid  this  ;  that  it  was  much  eafier  to  begin  a  war 
than  to  end  it,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  viclor 
alone  to  do;  that,  in  fine,  he  would  by  no  means  con- 
fult  the  intereft  of  his  fubjefts  if  he  followed  the  defpe- 
rate  fortunes  of  Jugurtha."  To  which  Bocchus  re- 
plied, "  That  for  his  part  there  was  nothing  he  wifli- 
ed  for  more  than  peace ;  but  that  he  could  not  help  pi- 
tying the  deplorable  condition  of  Jugurtha  ;  that  if 
the  Romans,  therefore,  would  grant  that  unfortunate 
prince  the  fame  terms  they  had  offered  him,  he  would 
bring  about  an  accommodation."  Metellus  let  the 
Mauritanian  monardi  know,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  comply  with  what  he  dcfired.  However,  he 
took  care  to  keep  up  a  private  negoclation  with  him 
till  the  new  conful  Marius's  arrival.  By  this xond nil 
he  ferved  two  wife  ends.  Firft,  he  prevented  thereby 
Bocchus  from  coming  to  a  geneial  aftiou  with  his 
6  xroops  ; 
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:-Ni!mkrii.  troops ;  wlilch  wns  tlio  very  tliin!^  Juojurtha  defired, 
^"'-'-v''^  j,s  lioping  that  this,  whatever  tht  event  might  be, 
would  render  a  reconcih'ation  hetwi'it  him  and  the 
Romans  imprafticable.  Secondly,  this  inaftion  en- 
abled him  to  difcover  fomet'ning  cf  the  genius  and 
difpofition  of  the  Moors}  a  nation  of  whorri  the  Ro- 
mans, till  then,  had  fcarce  formed  any  idea  ;  which, 
he  imagined,  might  be  of  no  fn-iall  fervice,  either  to 
himfelf  or  his  fucceffors,  in  the  future  profecution  of 
the  war. 

Jugurtha,  being  informed  that  Marius,  with  a 
numerous  army,  was  landed  at  Utica,  advifed  Bocchus 
to  retire,  with  part  of  the  troops,  to  fome  place  of 
difficult  accefs,  whilft  he  himfelf  took  poll  upon  ano- 
ther iHaccelfiMe  fpot  with  the  remaining  corps.  By 
this  meafure,  he  hoped  the  Romans  would  be  obliged 
to  divide  their  forces,  and  confequently  be  more  ex- 
pofed  to  his  efforts  and  attacks.  He  hkewife  ima- 
gined, that  feeing  no  formidable  body  appear,  they 
would  believe  the  enemy  in  no  condition  to  make  head 
aeainft  them  ;  which  might  occafion  a  relaxation  of 
difcipline,  the  ufual  attendant  of  a  too  great  fecurity, 
and  confequently  produce  fome  good  effeft.  How- 
ever, he  was  difappointed  in  both  thefe  views.  For 
Marius,  far  from  fuffering  a  relaxation  of  difcipline  to 
take  place,  trained  up  his  troops,  which  confi.'led 
chiefly  of  new  levies,  in  fo  perfeft  a  manner,  that 
they  were  foon  equal  in  goodneis  to  any  confular  army 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  field.  He  alfo  cut  olF  great 
numbers  of  the  Gretulian  marauders,  defeated  many  of 
Jugurlha's  parties,  and  had  like  to  have  taken  that 
'He  gains  prince  himfelf  near  the  city  of  Cirta.  Thefe  advan- 
a  preat  ad-  tages,  though  not  of  any  great  Importance,  Intimidated 
vant3}<e  Bocchus,  who  now  made  overtures  for  an  accommoda- 
o^er  Jugur- ^j^^  ;  but  the  Romans,  not  being  fufficiently  fatisfied 
of  his  fmcerlty,  paid  no  great  attention  to  th^m.  In 
the  mean  time  Marius  puflied  on  his  conquefts,  redu- 
cing feveral  places  of  lefs  note,  and  at  lalt  refolved  to 
befiege  Capfa.  That  this  enterprife  might  be  con- 
duced with  the  greater  fecrecy,  he  fuffered  not  the 
lead  hint  of  his  defign  to  tranfpire,  even  amongll  any 
of  his  officers.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  blind  them, 
he  detached  A.  Manlius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with 
fome  light-armed  cohorts,  to  the  city  of  Lares,  where 
he  had  fixed  his  principal  magazine,  and  depofited  the 
military  cheft.  Before  Manlins  left  the  camp,  that 
he  might  the  more  effedlunlly  pmufe  him,  he  inti- 
mated, that  himfelf  with  the  army  fliould  take  the 
fame  route  in  a  few  days :  but  inllead  of  that,  he 
bent  his  march  towards  the  Tanais,  and  in  fix  days 
tim.e  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  that  river.  Here 
he  pitched  his  tents  for  a  fiiort  time,  in  order  to  re- 
frofh  his  troops  ;  which  having  done,  he  advanced 
-to  Capfa,  and  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  it.  As  the 
fituatlon  of  this  city  rendered  it  extremely  commo- 
dious to  Jugurtha,  whofe  plan  of  operations,  ever 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  had  exceed- 
ingly favoured,  he  levelled  It  with  the  ground  after 
it  had  Ijeen  delivered  up  to  the  foldieis  to  he  plunder- 
ed. I'he  citizens  likewife,  being  more  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  that  prince  than  any  of  the  other  Nuniuiians, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  privileges  he  indulged 
tliera  with,  and  of  cciirfe  bearing  a  more  implacable 
liatred  to  the  Romans,  he  put  to  the  fword  or  fold 
tor  flnvfs.    The  true  motive  of  the  conful's  conduA 
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on  this  occafion  fcems  here  to  be  afilgned  ;  though  w« 
are  told  by  Sidhift,  in  conformity  to  the  Roman  ge- 
nius, that  neither  avarice  nor  refentment  prompted 
him  to  fo  barbarous  an  adtion,  but  only  a  defire  to 
Ibrlke  a  terror  Into  the  Num.idlans. 

The  Numidians,  ever  after  this  exploit,  dreaded  the 
very  name  of  Marius ;  who  now,  in  his  own  opinion, 
had  ecllpfed  the  glory  of  all  his  predeceflbr's  great  at- 
chlevements,  particularly  the  reduillon  of  'i  hala,  a 
city,  In  ftrength  and  fituation,  nearly  refembUng  Cap- 
fa. Following  his  blow,  he  gradually  prefented  him- 
felf before  moft  of  the  places  of  ftrength  In  the  enemy's 
country  ;  many  of  which  either  opened  their  gates,  or 
were  abandoned,  at  his  approach,  being  terrified  with 
what  had  happened  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Cap- 
fa. Others  taken  by  force,  he  laid  in  aflies  ;  and  in 
fhort,  filled  the  greateft- jjart  of  Numidia  with  bloodj 
horror,  and  confufion.  Then,  after  an  obftinate  de- 
fence, he  reduced  a  caftle  that  feemed  impregnable, 
feated  not  far  from  Mulucha,  where  Jugurtha  kept  part 
of  his  treafures.  In  the  mean  time,  Jugurtha  not  be- 
ing able  to  prevail  upon  Bocchus,  by  his  repeated 
ioiicitations,  to  advance  into  Numidia,  where  he  found 
himfelf  greatly  prefied,  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  his  ufual  method  of  bribing  the  Mauritanian 
minlfters,  in  order  to  put  that  prince  In  motion.  He 
alfo  promifcd  him  a  third  part  of  his  kingdom,  pro- 
vided they  could  either  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Afri- 
ca, or  get  all  the  Numldian  dominions  confirmed  to 
him  by  treaty. 

So  confiderable  a  ceflion  could  not  fail  of  engaging 
Bocchus  to  fupport  Jugurtha  with  his  whole  power. 
The  two  African  monarchs  therefore,  having  joined 
their  forces,  furprifed  Marius  near  Cirta  as  he  was  go- 
ing into  wn'nter-quarters.  The  Roman  general  was  fo 
pufhed  on  this  occafion,  that  the  barbarians  thought 
themfelves  certain  of  viftory,  and  doubted  not  but  they 
flxndd  be  able  to  extinguifli  the  Roirian  name  in  Nu- 
midia. But  their  incautlon  and  too  great  fecurity  j,|cr 
enabled  Marius  to  give  them  a  total  def&at  ;  which  t  ^ 
was  followed  four  days  after  by  fo  complete  an  over-''^^^' 
throw,  that  their  numerous  arjtiy,  confifiiing  of  90,000 
men,  by  the  accedion  of  a  powerful  corps  of  Moors, 
commanded  by  Bocchus's  fon  Volux,  wss  entirely  ruin- 
ed. Sy!la,Marius'slieutenant,mofleminen?\y  diltinguiih- 
ed  himfelf  in  tire  lall  adion,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  greatnefs.  Bocchus,  now  looking  upon 
Jugurtha's  condition  as  defperate,  and  not  being  will- 
ing tor  run  the  rifle  of  lofing  his  dominions,  fliowed  a 
difpofition  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  Rome.  However, 
the  i-epubhc  gave  hhn  to  underfland,  that  he  muft  not 
expeft  to  be  ranked  amongll  its  friends,  till  he  had 
delivered  up  into  the  conful's  hands  Jugurtha,  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  Roman  name.  I'he  Maurita- 
nian monarch,  having  entertained  an  high  idea  of  an 
aUiance  with  that  ftate,  refolved  to  fatisfy  it  in  this 
particular;  and  was  confirmed  In  his  refolution  by  one 
Dabar,  a  Numldian  prince,  the  fon  of  MiifTugrada, 
and  defcended  by  his  mother's  fide  from  Mafinifi'a.  Be- 
ing clofely  attached  to  the  Romans,  and  extremely 
agreeable  to  Bocchus  on  account  of  his  noble  difpofi- 
tion, he  defeated  all  the  intrigues  of  Afpar,  Jugurtha's 
miniiter.  Upon  Sylla's  arrival  at  the  Mauritafiiaii 
court,  the  affair  there  feemed  to  be  entirely  ictded. 
However,  Bocchus,  who  was  for  ever  projecting  i\ev/ 
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midla.  defigns,  and,  like  the  refl  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
higheft  degree  perfidious,  debated  within  himfelf,  whe- 
ther he  fhould  facrifice  Sylla  or  Jugurtha,  who  were 
both  then  in  his  power.  He  was  a  long  time  fluftua- 
ting  with  uncertainty,  and  combated  by  a  contrariety 
of  fentiments.  The  fu  'den  changes  which  difplay- 
ed  themfelves  in  hip  countenance,  his  air,  and  his 
whole  perfon,  evidently  thowd  how  ftrongly  his  mind 
was  agitated.  But  at  laft  he  returned  to  his  firft  de- 
fign,  to  which  the  bias  of  his  mind  feemed  naturally 
to  lead  him  He  therefore  delivered  up  Jugurtha  in- 
to the  hands  of  Sylla,  to  be  conduced  to  Marius  ; 
who,  by  that  fuccefsful  event,  happily  termin.nted  this 
dangerous  war.  The  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  now 
reduced  to  a  new  form  :  Bocchus.  for  his  important 
fervices,  had  the  country  of  the  MafTasfyli  contiguous 
to  Mauritania,  affigned  him  ;  which  from  this  t  me, 
took  the  name  of  Neiv  Mauritania.  Numidia  Pro- 
pria, or  the  country  of  the  MafTyh',  was  divided  into 
three  parts ;  one  of  which  was  given  to  Hiempfal,  an- 
other to  Mandreftal,  both  defcendants  of  MafinilTa  ; 
and  the  third  the  Romans  annexed  to  Africa  Propria, 
or  the  Roman  province  adjacent  to  it.  What  became 
of  Jugurtha  after  he  had  graced  Marius's  triumph, 
at  which  ceremony  he  was  led  in  chains,  together 
with  his  two  fons,  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome, 
we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers.  See  Jugur- 
tha. 

Jugurtha's  two  fons  furvived  him,  but  fpent  their 
s  after  lives  in  captivity  at  Venufia.  -  However,  one  of  them, 
leath  of  named  0.v)'«to,  was,  for  a  fhort  time,  releafed  from 
his  confinement  by  Aponius  who  befieged  Acerras  in 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  allies. 
That  general  brought  this  prince  to  his  army,  where 
he  treated  him  as  king,  in  order  to  draw  the  Numidian 
forces  off  from  the  Roman  fervice.  Accordingly  thofe 
Numidians  no  foOner  heard  that  the  fon  of  their  old 
king  was  fighting  for  the  allies,  than  they  began  to 
defert  by  companies  ;  which  obliged  Julius  Caslar  the 
eonlul  to  part  with  all  his  Numidian  cavalry,  and  fend 
them  back  into  Africa.  Some  few  years  after  this 
event,  Pompey  defeated  Cnelus  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus,  and  Hiarbas  one  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  kill- 
ing 17,000  of  their  men  upon  the  fpot.  Not  fatisfied 
with  this  vidory,  that  general  purfued  the  fugitives 
to  their  camp,  which  he  foon  forced,  put  Domitius 
to  the  fword,  and  took  Hiarbas  prifoner.  He  then 
reduced  that  part  of  Numidia  which  belonged  to  Hiar- 
bas, who  feems  to  have  fucceeded  Mandreftal  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  gave  it  to  Hiempfal,  a  neighbouring 
Numidian  prince,  defcended  from  Mafiniffa,  who  had 
always  oppofed  the  Marian  fadti^n. 

Suetonius  informs  us,  that  a  difpute  happened  be- 
Juba.  tween  Hiempfal  and  one  Mafintha,  a  noble  Numidian, 
whom,  it  is  probable,  he  had  in  fome  refpedl  injured 
when  Julius  Casfar  firft  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  Cajfar  warmly 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Mafintha,  and  even  grofsly  in- 
fulted  Juba,  Hiempfal's  fon,  when  he  attempted  to 
vindicate  his  father's  conduct  on  this  occafion.  He 
pulled  him  by  the  beard,  than  which  a  more  unpar- 
donable affront  could  not  be  offered  to  an  African.  In 
fhort,  he  fcreened  Mafintha  from  the  infults  and  vio 
ience  of  his  enem.ies;  from  whence  a  rcalonmay  be  af- 
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figned  for  Juba's  adhering  fo  clofely  afterv/ards  to  the  Numidfa. 
Pompeian  faftion.  ^"^r 

In  confequence  of  the  indignity  Caefar  had  offered  j^j^a  de- 
Juba,  and  the  difpofition  it  had  occafioned,  that  prince  feats  one  of 
did  Ccefar  great  damage  in  the  civil  wars  betwixt  him  Csefar  s 
and  Pompey.  By  a  ftratagem  he  drew  Curio,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  into  a  general  aftion,  which  it  was  his 
interest  at  that  time  to  have  avoided.  He  caufed  it  to 
be  given  out  all  over  Africa  Propria  and  Numidia,  that 
he  was  retired  into  fome  remote  country  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  Roman  territories.  This  coming  to 
Curio's  ears,  who  was  then  befieging  Utica,  it  hin- 
dered him  from  taking  the  neceffary  precautions 
againft  a  furprlfe.  Soon  after,  the  Roman  general  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  a  fmall  body  of  Numidians 
was  approaching  his  camp,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  forces  in  order  to  attack  them,  and,  for  fear 
they  ftiould  efcape,  began  his  march  in  the  night, 
looking  upon  himfelf  as  fure  of  victory.  Some  of  theli* 
advanced  pofts  Ije  furprifed  afleep,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces  ;  which  ftill  farther  animated  him.  In  fhort, 
about  day-break  he  came  up  with  the  Numidians, 
whom  he  attacked  with  great  bravery,  though  his  men 
were  then  fafting,  and  vaftly  fatigued  by  their  forced 
and  precipitate  march.  In  the  mean  time,  Juha,  who, 
immediately  after  the  propagation  of  the  rumour 
above-mentioned,  had  taken  care  to  march  privately, 
wich  the  main  body  of  the  Numidian  army,  to  fupport 
the  detachment  fent  before  to  decoy  Curio,  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  his  men.  The  Romans  had  met  with  a 
great  refiftance  before  he  appeared  ;  fo  that  he  eafily 
broke  them,  killed  Curio,  v.-ith  a  great  part  of  his 
troops,  upon  the  fpot,  purfued  the  reft  to  their  camp, 
which  he  plundered,  and  took  many  of  them  prifoners. 
Moft  of  the  fugitives,  who  endeavoured  to  make  their 
efcape  on  board  the  fiiips  in  the  port  of  Utica,  were 
either  flain  by  the  purfuers,  or  di  owned.  The  re- 
mainder fell  into  the  hands  of  Varus,  who  would  have 
faved  them  ;  but  Juba,  who  arrognted  to  himfelf  the 
honour  of  this  viftory,  ordered  moft  of  them  to  be  put 
to  the  fword. 

This  vidlory  infufed  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  Juba  over- 
Pompeian  faftion,  who  thereupon  conferred  great  ho- ^7 
nours  upon  Juba,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  king  of  all^^^^'^' 
Numidia.  But  Csefar  and  his  adherents  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  the  Hate  of  Rome,  adjudging  to  Bocchus 
and  Bogud,  two  African  princes  entirely  in  their  in- 
tereft,  the  fovereignty  of  his  dominions.  Juba  after- 
wards, uniting  his  forces  with  thofe  of  Scipio,  reduced 
Csefar  to  great  extremities,  and  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  totally  ruined  him,  had  he  not  been  relieved 
by  Puhlius  Sittius.  That  general,  having  formed  a 
confiderable  corps,  confiding  of  Roman  exiles,  and 
Maurltanian  troops  fent  him  by  Bocchus,  according 
to  Dio,  or,  as  Caefar  will  have  it  Bogud,  made  an 
irruption  into  Gastulia  and  Numidia,  whil!l  Juba  was 
employed  in  Africa  Propria.  As  he  ravaged  theie 
countries  in  a  dreac^ul  manner,  Juba  immediately  re- 
turned with  the  beft  part  of  his  array,  to  prefer  ve  thera 
from  utter  deftruftion.  However,  Caefar  knowing  his 
horfe  to  be  afraid  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  did  not 
think  proper  to  attack  Scipio  in  the  abfence  of  the 
Numidian,  till  his  own  elephants,  and  a  frtfh  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  hourly  expedled,  arrived  from 
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Italy.  With  this  acceffion  of  firengtU,  he  imrvginei 
himfetf  able  to  give  a  good  account,  both  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  with  which  he  was  to  cope,  and  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  mean  time  Scipio  difpatched  reitera- 
ted cxpreffes  to  Juba  to  haften  to  his  affiftance  ;  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  move  out  of  Numidia, 
till  he  had  promifed  him  the  poffeffion  of  all  the  Ro- 
man dominions  in  Africa,  if  they  could  from  thence 
expel  Casfor.  This  immediately  put  him  in  motion  ; 
fo  that,  having  fent  a  large  detachment  to  make  head 
again flr  Sitt  lus,  he  marched  with  the  reft  of  his  troops 
to  affift  S- ipio.  However,  Ca;far  at  lafl  overthrew 
Scipio,  Juba,  and  Labienus,  near  the  town  of  Thap- 
fus,  and  forced  all  their  camps.  As  Scipio  was  the 
firft  furprlfed  and  defeated,  Juba  fled  into  Numidia, 
without  waiting  for  Csefar's  approach  ;  but  the  body 
of  the  Numidians  detached  againft  Sittius,  having 
been  broken  and  dlfperfed  by  that  general,  none  of  his 
fubjefts  there  would  receive  him.  Abandoned  there- 
fore to  defpair,  he  fought  death  in  a  fingle  combat 
with  Petrelus,  and,  having  killed  him,  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  difpatched  by  one  of  his  flnves. 

After  this  decifive  a£lion,  and  the  reduftion  of  A- 
reducedto  frica  Propria,  Caefar  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Numidia, 
the  form  <jf  vvhich  he  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  appointing 
a  province.  (^^i{-p,jg  Salluftius  to  govern  it  in  quality  of  proconful, 
with  private  inflruftions  to  pillage  and  plunder  the  In- 
Ifeabitants,  and,  by  that  means,  put  It  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  (hake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  However, 
Bocchus  and  Bogud  ftil)  preferved  a  fort  of  foverelgn- 
ty  in  the  country  of  the  MafTaefyli  and  Mauritania, 
fince  the  former  of  thofe  princes,  having  deferted  Cas- 
far,  fent  an  army  Into  Spain  to  affift  the  Pompeians  ; 
and  the  latter,  with  his  forces,*, determined  vidlory  to 
declare  for  Cafar  at  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Munda.  Bogud,  afterwards  fidlng  with  Anteny 
againft  Oftavms,  fent  a  body  of  forces  to  afiift  him  In 
Spain  ;  at  which  time  the  Tingitanlans  revolting  from 
him,  Bocchus,  with  an  army  compofed  of  Romans  in 
the  intereft  of  OAavius,  who  paffed  over  from  Spain 
into  Africa,  and  his  own  fubjedts,  poffefled  himfelf  of 
Mauritania  Tingltana.  Bogud  fled  to  Antony  ;  and 
Oolavius,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  honoured 
the  inhabitants  of  Ting!  with  all  the  privileges  of  ^.o- 
man  citizens.  He  likewife  confirmed  Bocchus  king 
of  Mauritania  Caefarlenfis,  or  the  country  of  the  Maf- 
fefyll,  In  the  poflTeflion  of  Tingltania,  which  he  had 
conquered,  as  a  reward  for  his  important  fcrvlces.  In 
this  he  Imitated  the  example  of  his  great  predeceflTor 
Julius  Ciefar,  who  divided  fome  of  the  fruitful  plains 
©f  Numidia  among  the  foldiers  of  P.  Sittius,  who  had 
conquered  great  part  of  that  country,  and  appointed 
Sittius  himfelf  foverelgn  of  that  dlftria.  Sittius,  as 
has  been  intimated  above,  haying  taken  CIrta,  killed 
Sabura,  Juba's  gcneial,  entirely  dlfperfed  his  forces, 
and  either  cut  off  or  taken  prifoners  moft  of  the  Pom- 
pelan  fugitives  that  efcaped  from  the  battle  of  Thap- 
fus,  highly  deferved  to  be  diltlnguiflied  in  fo  eminent 
a  manner.  After  Bocchus's  death,  Mauritania  and 
the  Maffsefyllan  Numidia  were  in  all  refpefts  confider- 
ed  as  Roman  provinces. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a  term  ufed  for  the 
defcriptionand  knowledge  of  ancient  coins  and  medals, 
whether  of  gold,.filver,  or  brafs.    See  Coins  and  Me- 
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NUMITOR,  the  fon  of  Procas  king  of  Alha,  snd  : 
the  brother  of  Amulius,  Procas  before  his  death  made 
him  and  Amullus  joint  heirs  to  the  crown,  on  condition 
of  their  reigning  annually  by  turns:  but  Amulius,  on 
getting  poffefiion  of  the  throne,  excluded  Numitor, 
whofe  fon  Laufus  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
obliged  Rliea  Sylvia,  Numltor's  only  daughter,  ta  be- 
come a  velbl.  This  princefs  becoming  pregnant,  de- 
clared that  flie  was  with  child  by  the  go:l  Mars  ;  and 
afterwards  brought  forth  Rhemus  and  Romulus,  who 
at  length  killed  Amulius,  and  reflored  Numitor  to  the 
throne,  754  B.  C.    See  RHJiMUS  and  Romulus. 

NUMMUS,  a  piece  of  money  otherwiie  called 
Jejlert'ius. 

NUN,  the  fon  of  Elifhamah,  and  father  of  Jofhua, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Greeks  gave  him  the 
name  of  Naue  inftead  of  Nun.  This  man  is  known 
in  facred  hiftory  only  by  being  the  father  of  Jofliua. 

Nun,  a  woman,  in  feveral  Chriltlan  countries,  who 
devotes  herfelf,  in  a  clolfter  or  nunnery,  to  a  religious 
life.    See  the  article  Monk. 

There  were  women,  in  the  ancient  Chriftlan  church, 
who  made  public  profeffion  of  virginity,  before  the 
monaftic  life  was  known  In  the  world,  ad  appear* 
from  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertulllan.  Thefe, 
for  diftinftion's  fake,  are  fometimes  called  ecclejtajitcal 
virgins,  and  were  commonly  enrolled  In  the  canon  or 
matricula  of  the  church.  They  differed  from  the 
monaftic  virgin  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  lived  private- 
ly in  their  fathers  houfes,  whereas  the  others  lived  in 
communities  :  but  their  profeflion  of  virginity  was  not 
fo  ftrlA  as  to  make  It  criminal  in  them  to  marry  after- 
wards, if  they  thought  fit.  As  to  the  confecration  of 
virgins,  it  had  fome  things  peculiar  In  It :  it  was 
ufually  performed  publicly  in  the  church  by  the  bifliop. 
The  virgin  made  a  public  profeffion  of  her  refolutlon, 
and  then  the  blfliop  put  upon  her  the  accuftomed  ha- 
bit of  facred  virgins.  One  part  of  this  habit  was  a 
veil,  called  the  facrum  vekimen  ;  another  was  a  kind  ot 
mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the  head.  At  prefent, 
when  a  woman  Is  to  be  made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and 
ring  of  the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar;  and  fhe 
herfelf,  accompanied  by  her  neareft  relations.  Is  con- 
duced to  the  bifhop,,  who,  after  mafs  and  an  anthem, 
(the  fubjeciof  which  is,  "that  fhe  ought  to  have  her 
lamp  Ughted,  becaufe  the  bridegroom  is  coming  to 
meet  her),"  pronounces  the  benediAIon  :  then  fhe  rifes 
up,  and  the  bifhop  confecrates  the  new  habit,  fprink  • 
ling  it  with  holy  water.  When  the  candidate  has  put 
on  her  religious  habit,  fhe  prefents  herfelf  before  the 
bifhop,  and  -lings,  on  her  knees,  Ancilla  Chr'ijli  fum^ 
&c.;  then  fhe  receives  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring, 
by  which  flie  Is  married  to  Chrlft  j  and  laflly,  the 
crown  of  virginity.  When  fhe  Is  crowned,  an  ana- 
thema Is  denounced  againft  all  who  fhall  attempt  to 
make  her  break  her  vows.  In  fome  few  inftances,  per- 
haps, it  may  have  happened  that  nunneries,  monafte- 
ries,  &c.  may  have  been  ufcful  as  well  to  molality 
and  religion  as  to  literature  :  in  the  grofs,  however, 
they  have  been  highly  prejudicial ;  and  however  well 
they  might  be  fuppofed  to  do  when  viewed  in  theory, 
in  fad  they  are  unnatural  and  Impious.  It  wasfurcly 
far  from  the  intention  of  Providence  to  feclude  youth 
and  beauty  in  a  cloiftcred  ruin,  or  to  deny  them  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  their  yeara  and.fex. 
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NUNCTO,  or  NuNTio,  an  amoaflaJor  from  the 
pope  to  fom^  Catholic  prince  or  ftate,  or  a  perfon  who 
"  '"^    attends  on  the  pope's  behalf  at  'a  congrefs,  or  an  af- 
fembly  of  feveral  ambaffadors. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  that 
is  only  nominal,  or  has  no  exiftence  but  in  name. 

NoNcuPATiFE  Will  or  Teftamctit,  a  will  made  ver- 
bally, and  not  pnt  in  writing.  See  the  articles  Will 
and  Testament. 

NUNDIMA,  a  goddefs  among  the  ancient  hea- 
thens, fnppofed  to  have  the  care  of  the  purification  of 
infants.  And  hecanfe  male  infants  were  purilied  nine 
days  after  their  birth,  her  name  is  derived  from  norms, 
or  the  nintli,  though  female-infants  were  purified  the 
eighth  day  ;  which  purification  was  called  u/Jiralwnhy 
the  Romans. 

NUNDINAL,  Nundlnalis,  a  name  which  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  the  eight  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet  ufed 
in  their  kalendar. 

This  ferics  of  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
is  place*^  and  repeated  fucceflively  from  the  firft  to  the 
lall  day  of  the  year  :  one  of  thefe  always  exprefled 
the  market-days,  or  the  afTemblies  called  nundinal  quaji 
novendinx,  becanfe  they  returned  every  nine  days. 
The  country  people,  after  working  eight  days  fuc- 
cefiively,  came  to  town  the  ninth,  to  fell  their  feveral 
commodities,  and  to  inform  themfelves  of  what  related 
to  religion  and  government.  Thus  the  nundinal  day 
bting  under  A  on  the  firft,  ninth,  feventeeth,  and 
twenty-lifch  days  of  January,  &c.  the  letter  D  will 
be  the  nundinal  letter  of  the  year  following.  Thefe 
riundinals  bear  a  very  great  refernhlance  to  the  domi- 
laical  letters,  which  return  every  eight  days,  as  the 
riundinals  did  every  nine. 

NUNDOCOiMAR,  a  Rajah  in  Bengal,  and  head 
of  the  Bramins,  who,  in  1775,  was  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  death  by  Englifli  laws  newly  introduced, 
in  an  Englifh  court  of  juftice  newly  eltablifhed,  for  a 
forgery  charged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  many 
vcars  before.  That  he  was  guilty  of  the  deed  can- 
not be  queilioned  ;  but  there  was  furely  fomething 
hard  in  condemning  a  man  by  an  ex  pojl  faSo  law.  He 
bore  his  fate  with  the  utmoft  fortitude,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  his  foul  would  foon  be  reunited  to  the 
imiverfal  fpirit  whence  it  had  fprung.  See  Metaphy- 
j!CS,  Part  III.  CI),  iv.  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

Montd  Nvovo,  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  blocks 
up  the  valley  of  Averno.  "  This  mountain  (Mr  Swin- 
burne tells  us)  arofe  in  the  year  1538,  for  after  re- 
peated quakings  the  earth  burft  afunder,  and  made 
way  for  a  deluge  of  hot  aflies  and  flames,  which  rifing 
extremely  high,  and  darkening  the  atmofphere,  fell 
down  again  and  formed  a  circular  mound  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  1000  feet  high,  with  a  large 
cup  in  the  middle.  The  wind  rifing  afterwards,  waft- 
ed the  lighter  particles  over  the  country,  blafled  ve- 
getation, and  killed  the  animals  who  grazed  j  the  con- 
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fequence  was,  that  the  place  was  deferted,  till  Don  Nuptial, 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  encouraged  the  ^'^p^'^*' 


inhabitants  by  example  and  otherwife  to  retarft 

"  Part  Ctf  Monte  Nuovo  is  cultivated,  but  the 
larger  portion  of  its  declivity  is  wildly  overgrown  with 
prickly-tjroom,  and  rank  weeds  that  emit  a  very  fe- 
tid fulphureous  fmell.  The  water  is  fhallow,  its  in- 
fide  clad  with  flirnbs,  a^nd  the  little  area -at  the  bot- 
tom planted  with  fig  and  mulberry  trees  ;  a~  molt 
ftriking  ipeciraen  of  the  amazing  viciflituJes  that  take 
place  in  this  extraordinary  country.  I  faw  no  traces 
of  lava  or  melted  m.atter,  and  few  ilones  within. 

"  Near  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the  fubterraneons 
fires  aft  with  fuch  immediate  power,  that  even  the 
fand  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  heated  to  an  intole- 
rable degree." 

NUPTIAL  rites,  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
folemni/ation  of  marriage,  which  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries.  We  cannot  omit  here  a 
cultom  which  was  pradlifed  by  the  Romans  on  thefe 
occafions }  which  was  this  :  Immediately  after  the  chief* 
ceremonies  were  over,  the  new-married  man  threw 
nuts  about  the  room  for  the  boys  to  fcramble  for.  Va- 
rious reafnns  have  been  affigned  for  it;  but  that  which 
moft  generally  prevails,  and  feem?  to  be  the  mofl  juft, 
is,  that  by  this  aft  the  bridegroom  fignified  his  refolu- 
tion  to  abandon  trifles,  and  commence  a  ferious  courfe 
of  life  ;  whence  nuc'thus  relici'a  in  this  fenfe  became  a 
proverb.    They  might  alfo  be  an  emblem  of  fertility. 

The  ancient  Gi-eeks  had  a  perfon  to  conduft  the 
bride  from  her  own  to  the  bridegroom's  houfe  ;  and 
hence  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Nymphagogi,  which 
term  was  aftci-wards  ufed  both  by  the  Romans  and 
the  Jews. 

NUREMBERG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany, 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  \i. 
Long.  11'',  N.  Lat.  47.30.  It  {lands  on  the  Reg- 
nitz,  over  which  it  has  feveral  bridges,  both  of  wood 
and  flone,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  60  miles  from 
Augfbui-g,  87  from  Munich,  46  from  Wurtzburg, 
and  ifO  from  Ratifbon  ;  and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be 
the  Segodnnnm,  and  by  others  the  Caflrum  Noricumj 
of  the  ancients. 

The  city  has  derived  its  name  from  the  hill,  upon 
which  ftands  this  caflle,  called,  in  Latin,  Callrum  No- 
ricum,  round  which  the  city  was  begun  to  be  built, 
and  where  the  emperors  formerly  lodged  ;  and  here 
they  lodge  flill,  when  they  pafs  by  that  city.  They 
there  preferve,  as  precious  relics,  the  crown,  fcepti-e, 
cloaths,  buflvins,  and  other  ornaments  of  Charlemagne 
(a),  which  ferved  alfo  the  emperor  Leopold,  when 
he  went  thither  after  his  eleftion,  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage of  the  city.  The  fmall  river  Regnitz,  which 
runs  through  it,  and  thofc  of  Rcdnitz  and  Schwar- 
zack,  which  pafs  by  its  walls,  furnifli  the  inhabitants, 
befides  other  advantages,  with  the  means  of  making 
all  forts  of  Huffs,  dyes,  and  other  manufadures  (b), 
U  2  and 


(a)  Thefe  ornaments  are,  a  mitred  crown,  enriched  with  rubies,  eiheralds,  and  pearls  ;  the  dalmatic  of 
Charlemagne;  richly  embroidered  ;  the  imperial  mantle  powdered,  with  embroidered  eagles,  and  its  border 
thick  fet  with  large  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  topazes  ;  the  bufldns  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  the  gloves  em- 
broidered ;  the  apple,  the  golden  fceptie,  and  fvvord.  The  ancient  cuftom  of  the  empire  is,  that  the  emperof 
is  bound  to  afiemble  in  this  city  the  firit  diet  that  he  holds  after  his  cle£fion  and  coronation. 

( h)  There  is  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  depending  upon  it,  an  infinite  number  of 

workmen 
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Nurcm-  and  toys,  which  are  carried  and  fold  even  in  the  In- 
^^'^^  dies. 

*  It  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  but  not  very  po- 

pulous. Its  fortilications  are  a  double  wall,  flank- 
ed with  towers  moujiting  cannon,  and  a  deep  ditch. 
The  magiftrates,  and  moft  oF  the  inhabitants,  are 
Lutherans.  ,  There  are  a  great  many  churches  and 
chapels  in  it.  In  that  of  St  Sebald  is  a  brafs  mo- 
nument of  the  faint  ;  and  a  piflure,  reprcfenting 
the  creation  of  the  world,  by  the  celebrated  Albert 
Durer,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  ;  but  the  fineft 
church  in  the  town  is  that  of  St  Giles.  In  that  of 
the  Holy  Gholt  are  kept  moll  of  the  jewels  of  the 
empire,  together  with  the  pretended  fpear  with  v/hich 
our  Saviour's  hde  was  pierced,  a  thorn  of  his  crown, 
and  a  piece  of  the  manger'  wherein  he  was  laid. 
Here  are  alfo  a  great  many  hofpitals,  one  in  particu- 
lar for  foundlings,  and  another  for  pilgrims  ;  with  a 
gymnafium,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  granary,  a  fine 
public  library,  the  old  imperial  fortrefs  or  caftle, 
fome  remains  of  the  old  citadel  of  the  burgraves  of 
Nuremberg,  feveral  Latin  fchools,  an  academy  of 
painting,  a  well  furnifhed  arfenal,  a  Teutonic  houfe 
in  which  the  Roman-catholic  fervice  is  tolerated,  and 
a  mint.  Mr  Keyfler  fays,  there  are  upwards  of  500 
ftreets  in  it,  about  140  fountains,  16  churches,  44 
religious  houfes,  >2  bridges,  10  market-places,  and 
25,000  inhabit  ints  ;  arul  that  its  territories,  befides 
the  capital  and  four  other  towns,  contains  above  i;oo 
villages,  and  about  1 60  mills  on  the  Regnitz.  The 
trade  of  this  city,  though  upon  the  decline,  is  ftill  very 
great,  many  of  its  manufaftures  being  ftill  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  among  which  may  be  reckon- 
ed a  great  variety  of  curious  toys  in  ivory,  wood,  and 
metal,  already  mentioned.  The  city  has  alfo  diftinguifh- 
ed  itfelf  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving.  When 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  aflifted  at  a  tournament 
in  Nuremberg,  he  raifed  38  burghers  to  the  degree 
of  nobility,  the  defccndants  of  whom  are  called  pa- 
triciam,  and  have  the  government  of  the  city  entire- 
ly in  their  hands ;  the  whole  council,  except  eight 
mafttrs  of  companies,  who  are  fummoned  only  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  confifting  of  them.  Among 
the  fine  brnfs  cannon  in  the  arfenal,  is  one  that  is 
charged  at  the  breech,  and  may  be  fired  eight  times  in 
a  minute ;  and  two  that  carry  balls  of  eighty  pounds. 
The  city  keeps,  in  conftant  pay,  feven  companies, 
confifting  each,  in  time  of  peace,  of  100  men,  but, 
in  time  of  war,  of  185  ;  two  troops  of  cuiraffiers, 
each  confifting  of  85  men  ;  and  two  companies  of  in- 
valids. There  are  alfo  24  companies  of  burghers, 
well  armed  and  difciplined.  On  the  new  bridge, 
which  is  faid  to  have  coft  100, coo  guilders,  are  two 
pyramids,  on  the  top  of  one  of  which  is  a  dove  with 


an  olive  branch  in  her  bill,  and  on  the  other  an  impe-  Nurei 
rial  black  eagle.  Mufic  alfo  flouriihes  greatly  in  Nu- 
remberg ;  and  thofe  who  dehwht  in  mechanic  arts  and 
manufaftures  cannot  any  where  better  gratify  their 
curiofity.  As  an  imperial  city,  it  has  a  feat  and 
voice  at  the  diets  of  the  empire  and  circle,  paying  to 
the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  812  rix-dollars  each  term. 
The  territory  belonging  to  the  city  is  pretty  large, 
containing,  befides  two  confiderable  forefts  of  pine, 
called  the  Sihald  and  Laurence  forejlsy  feveral  tow*3 
and  villages. 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  certain  families 
called  patricians,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  reft,  poffefa 
the  offices  of  the  fenate  They  are  compofed  of  42 
perfons  (c),  over  which  two  caftcllans,  or  perpetual  fe- 
nefchals,  prefide,  the  firft  of  whom  has  his  refidence 
in  the  caftle  Thefe  caftellans  aflcrmble  fometimes  in 
the  caftl.:,  with  five  or  fix  of  the  chief  members,  to 
hold  a  fecret  council  (d).  And,  as  this  city  glories 
in  being  one  of  the  firft  which  embraced  Lutheranifm, 
it  prefcTvcs  the  privilege  of  that  in  civil  matters,  not 
admitting  any  catholics  to  the  magiftracy  or  freedom 
of  the  town  ;  the  catholics  there  having  the  liberty 
only  of  remaining  under  the  protection  of  the  reft,  and 
performing  their  religious  worftilp  in  a  commandery 
of  Malta,  and  this  but  at  certain  hours,  not  to  difturb 
the  Lutherans,  who  likewife  affemble  there,  although 
in  pofieflion  of  all  the  other  churches. 

This  city  is  particulary  noted  for  its  antiquity, 
grandeur,  fortifications,  its  triple  walls  of  hewn  ftone, 
its  large  and  deep  moat,  its  fine  houfes,  large  churches, 
its  wide  ftreets,  always  clean,  and  for  its  curious  and 
large  library,  and  its  magazine  ftored  with  every  thing 
proper  for  its  defence. 

NURSERY,  in  gardening,  is  a  piece  of  land  fet 
apart  for  raifing  and  propagating  all  f*rta  of  trees  and 
plants  to  fupply  the  garden  and  other  plantations. 

NURSING  OF  CHILDREN.    See  Lactatio. 

The  following  obfervations  are  faid  to  be  the  refult 
of  long  experience  f .  A  child,  when  it  comes  into  the  \^"'J^ 
world,  is  almoft  a  round  ball  ;  it  is  the  nurfe's  part  to  j-o/'* 
aflift  nature,  in  bringing  it  to  a  proper  fhape.  The 
child  ftiould  be  laid  (the  firft  month)  upon  a  thin  ma- 
trafs,  rather  longer  than  itfelf,  which  the  nurfe 
will  keep  upon  her  lap,  that  the  child  may  always  lie 
ftralght,  and  only  fit  up  as  the  nurfe  flants  the  matrafs. 
To  fet  a  child  quite  upright  before  the  end  of  the  firft 
month,  hurts  the  eyes,  by  making  the  white  part  of. 
the  eye  appear  below  the  upper  eye-lid.  Afterwards^ 
the  nurfe  will  begin  to  fet  it  up  and  dance  it  by  de- 
grees.   The  child  muft  be  kept  as  dry  as  poffible. 

The  cloathing  ftiould  be  very  hght,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  child,  that  the  legs  may  be  got  at 
with  eafe,  in  order  to  have  them  often  rubbed  in  the 

day 


workmen,  very  ingenious  in  making  feveral  kinds  of  toys  of  wood,  which  are  carried  through  all  the  fairs  of 
Germany,  and  from  thence  through  all  Europe.  Thefe  toys  are  called  Nurembergs;  and  they  have  fo  great  a 
fale,  that  it  even  exceeds  defcriptron*  This  employment  affords  a  livelihood  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  ;  and  they  make  a  very  confiderable  profit  from  this  trafiic 

(c)  Of  thefe  42  members,  there  are  only  34  chofen  from  the  patrician  families  ;  the  other  eight  arc  takeii 
from  among  the  burghers,  and  make  in  a  manner  a  fmall  feparate  body. 

(d)  This  fecret  council  is  compofed  of  feven  principal  chiefs  of  the  republic,  and  for  that  reafon  is  called 
Juptemvirate.  It  determines  the  moll  important  affairs  ;  and  it  is  the  depolitory  of  the  precious  ftones  of  the 
empire,,  of  the  imperial  crown,  the  enfigns,  feals,  and  keys  of  the  city. 
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irfing.  day  with  a  warm  hand  or  flannel,  and  in  particular  the 
infide  of  them. 

Rubbing  a  child  all  over  takes  off  fcurf,  and  makes 
the  blood  circulate.  The  one  breaft  fliould  be  rubbed 
with  the  hands  one  way,  and  the  other  the  other  way, 
night  and  morning  at  leaft. 

The  ankle-bones  and  infide  of  the  knees  (hould  be 
rubbed  twice  a-day  ;  this  will  ftrengthen  thofe  parts, 
and  make  the  child  ftretch  its  knees  and  keep  them 
flat,  which  is  the  foundation  of  an  ereft  and  graceful 
perfon 

A  nurfe  ought  to  keep  a  child  as  Httle  in  her  arms 
as  pofhble,  lefi  the  legs  fhould  be  cramped,  and  the 
toes  turned  inwards.  Let  her  always  keep  the  child's 
legs  loofe.  The  oftener  the  pofture  is  changed,  the 
better. 

Tofling  a  child  about,  'and  exercifmg  it  in  the  open 
air  in  fine  weather,  is  of  the  greateft  fervice.  In  ci- 
ties, children  are  not  to  be  kept  in  hot  rooms,  but  to 
have  as  much  air  as  poflible. 

Want  of  exercife  is  the  caufe  of  large  heads,  weak 
and  knotted  jointt,  a  contrafted  breaft,  which  occa- 
fions  coughs  and  ftufTed  lungs,  an  ill  fhaped  perfon, 
and  waddhng  gait,  befides  a  numerous  train  of  other 
ills. 

The  child's  flefh  is  to  be  kept  perfeftly  clean,  by 
conftantly  wafhing  its  limbs,  and  likewife  its  neck 
and  ears  ;  beginning  with  warm  water,  till  by  de- 
grees it  will  not  only  bear,  but  like  to  be  wafhed  with 
cold. 

Rifing  early  in  the  morning  is  good  for  all  children, 
provided  they  awake  of  themfelves,  which  they  gene- 
rally d©  ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  waked  out  of  their 
fleep,  and  as  foon  as  polTible  to  be  brought  to  regular 
flceps  in  the  day. 

When  laid  in  bed  or  cradle,  their  legs  are  always  to 
be  laid  ftraight. 

Children,  till  they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  mull 
never  be  fuffered  to  walk  long  enough  at  a  time  to  be 
weary. 

Gills  might  be  trained  to  the  proper  management 
of  children,  if  a  premium  were  given  in  free-fchools, 
workhoufes,  &c.  to  thofe  that  brought  up  the  fineft 
child  to  one  year  old. 

If  the  mother  cannot  fuckle  the  child,  get  a  whole- 
fome  cheerful  woman,  with  young  milk,  who  has 
been  ufed  to  tend  young  children.  After  the  firft  fix 
months,  fmall  broths,  and  innocent  foods  of  any  kind, 
may  do  as  well  as  living  wholly  upon  milk- 

A  principal  thing  to  be  always  attended  to  is,  to 
give  young  children  conftant  exercife,  and  to  keep  them 
m  a  proper  pofture. 

With  regard  to  the  child's  drefs  in  the  day,  let  it 
be  a  fhirt ;  a  petticoat  of  fine  flannel,  two  or  three 
inches  longer  than  thii  child's  feet,  with  a  dimity  top 
(commonly  called  a  bodice-coat  ,  to  tie  behind  ;  over 
that  a  furcingle  made  of  fine  buckram,  two  inches 
broad,  covered  over  with  fattin  or  tine  ticken,  with  a 
ribbon  fattened  to  it  to  tie  it  on,  which  anfwers  every 
purpofe  of  ftays,  and  has  none  of  their  inconveniences. 
Over  this  put  a  robe,  or  a  flip  and  frock,  or  whatever 
you  like  beft ;  provided  it  is  fafl;ened  behind,  and  not 
much  longer  than  the  child's  feet,  that  their  motions 
may  be  ftridly  obferved. 
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Two  caps  are  to  be  put  on  the  head,  till  the  child  Nufance 
has  got  moft  of  its  teeth. 

The  child's  drefs  for  the  night  may  be  a  fhirt,  a 
blanket  to  tie  on,  and  a  thin  gown  to  tie  over  the  •• 
blanket 

NUSANCE,  or  Nuisance,  in  law,  a  thing  done 
to  the  annoyance  of  another. 

Nulfances  are  either  public  or  private. — A  public 
nuifance  is  an  cffence  againft  the  public  in  general, 
either  by  doing  what  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
the  king's  fubjefts,  or  by  neglefting  to  do  what  the 
common  good  requires  :  in  which  cafe,  all  annoyances 
and  injuries  to  llreets,  highways,  bridges,  and  large 
rivers,  as  alfo  diforderly  alehoufes,  bawdy-houfes, 
gaming-houfes,  ftages  for  rope-dancers,  &c.  arc  held 
to  be  common  nulfances. — A  private  nuifance  is,  when 
only  one  perfon  or  family  is  annoyed  by  the  doing  of 
any  thing ;  as  where  a  perfon  fl;ops  up  the  light  of 
another's  houfe,  or  builds  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
rain  falls  from  his  houfe  upon  his  neighbour's. 

NUT,  among  botanifts,  denotes  a  pericarpium; 
of  an  extraordinary  hardnefs,  inclofing  a  kernel  or 
feed 

NUTATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  kind  of  tremulous 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  whereby,  in  each  an- 
nual revolution,  it  is  twice  inchned  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
as  often  returns  to  its  former  pofitlonr- 

NUTCRACKER.    See  Corvus,  nO  8. 

"  This  bird  (fays  Buffon)  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
jays  and  magpies  by  the  fhape  of  its  bill,  whl.h  igCCCXLVir, 
ftraighter,  blunter,  and  compofed  of  two  unequal 
pieces.  Its  inftindl  is  alfo  different ;  for  it  prefers  the 
refidence  of  high  mountains,  and  its  difpofition  is  not 
fo  much  tin6lured  with  cunning  and  fufpicion." 

They  live  upon  hazel-nuts,,  acorns,  wild  berries, 
the  kernels  of  pine-tops,  and  even  on  infedls. 

"  Befides  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  the  nut- 
cracker is  remarkable  for  the  triangular  white  fpots 
which  are  fpread  over  its  whole  body,  except  the  head. 
Thefc  fpots  are  fmaller  on  the  upper  part,  and  broad- 
er on  the  breaft  ;  their  effe<?t  is  the  greater,  as  they 
are  contraffed  with  the  brown  ground. 

"  Thefe  birds  are  moft  attached,  as  I  have  obfeived 
above,  to  mountainous  fituations.  They  are  common 
in  Auvergne,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  Franche-Compte, 
Switzerland)  the  Bergamafque,  in  Auftria,  in  the  moun- 
tains which  are  covered  with  forefts  of  pines.  They 
alfo  occur  in  Sweden,  though  only  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  that  country.  The  people  in  Germany  call 
them  Turkey  birds.  Italian  birds,  African  birds ; 
which  language  means  no  more  than  that  they  are 
foreign. 

"  Though  the  nutcrackers  are  not  birds  of  paf- 
fage,  they  fly  fometlmes  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plains.  Frifch  fays,  that  flocks  of  them  are  often  ob- 
ferved to  accompany  other  birds  into  diflFerent  parts 
of  Germany,  efpecially  where  there  are  pine  forells. 
But  in  1754,  great  flights  of  them  entered  France, 
particularly  Burgundy,  where  there  are  few  pines; 
they  were  fo  fatigued  on  their  arrival,  that  they  fuf- 
fered themfelves  to  be  caught  by  the  hand. 

"  We  cannot  find  in  writers  of  natural  hiftory  any 
details  with  regard  to  their  laying,  their  incubation, 
the  training  of  their  young,  the  duration  of  their  lifsj  , 
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Sic.  for  they  haunt  inacceflible  fpot3,  where  they  en- 
joy unclifturbed  fafety  and  felicity." 

NUTHATCH,  in  ornithology.  See  Sitta,  its 
generic  name.;.-  In  this  place  we  fliall  only  extraft 
iVom  Buffon  an  account  of  two  fpecies  of  foreign  birds 
related  to  the  nuthatch. 

1.  77'?  great ^  hook-lUled  nuthatch. — "  It  is  the  lar- 
geft  of  the  known  nuthatches:  its  bill,  though  pret- 
ty ftraight,  is  inflated  at  the  middle,  and  a  little  hook- 
ed at  the  end  ;  the  noRrild  are  round  ;  the  quills  of 
the  tail  and  of  the  wings  edged  with  orange  on  a 
brown  ground  ;  tlie  throat  white  ;  the  head  and  back 
gray  ;  the  under  lidc  of  the  body  whitilli.  Such  are 
the  principal  properties  of  the  bird.  It  was  obferved 
by  Sloane  in  Jamaica. 

"  Its  total  length  is  a.bout  feven  inches  aud  a  half ; 
the  bill,  is  eight  lines  and  one  third ;  the  upper  mandible 
a  little  protuberant  near  the  middle;  the  mid  toe,  eight 
lines  and  one  third  ;  the  alar  extent,  eleven  inches  and 
a  quarter  ;  the  tail  about  twenty-three  lines." 

2.  The  /potted  or  Surinam  nuthatch. — This  is  ano- 
ther American  nuthatch,  with  a  hooked  bill  ;  but  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  lize,  plumage,  and  climate  : 
it  inhabits  Dutch  Guiana, 

"  The  tjpper  fide  of  the  head  and  of  the  body  is  of 
a  dull  afh  colour  ;  the  fnperior  coverts  of  the  wings  of 
the  fame  colour,  but  terminated  with  white ;  the 
throat  white;  the  breaft  and  all  the  under  fide  of  the 
body  cinereous,  and  more  dilute  than  the  upper  fide, 
with  white  ftreaks  fcattered  on  the  breaft  and  fides, 
which  forms  a  fort  of  fpeckhng  ;  the  bill  and  legs 
brown. 

Total  length,  about  fix  inches;  the  bill,  an  inch  \ 
the  tarjusf  feven  lines  and  a  half ;  the  mid  toe,  eight 
or  nine  lines,  and  longer  than  the  hind  toe,  whofe  nail  is 
the  ftrongefi: ;  the  tail,  about  eighteen  lines,  confiding 
of  twelve  nearly  equal  quills,  and  exceeds  the  wings 
thirteen  or  fourteen  lines." 

NU  TMEG.  Sec  Myristica,  its  generic  name. 
The  tree  which  produces  this  fruit  was  formerly 
tho\ight  to  grow  only  in  the  Banda  Iflands.  It  is 
now  paft  a  doubt,  however,  that  it  grows  in  the  Ifle 
of  France  and  in  all  or  moft  of  the  ifles  of  the  fouth 
Itas.  It  feems  a  little  remarkable  that  this  trade,  which 
js  certainlya  lucrative  one,  fiiould  have  been  fo  long  mo 
uopolized  by  the  Dutch.  Their  cunning  and  defire  to 
retain  it  in  their  own  ha»ds  feems  to  account  for  the 
idea  that  fo  generally  prevailed  formerly  that  it  grew 
only  in  their  fettlements.  It  was  reported  as  early  as 
the  year  1751,  upon  what  appeared  at  that  time  to  be 
good  grounds,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  produced  in  the 
Well  Indies.  An  Englifii  failor  faid  he  had  feen  fome 
trees  in  Jamaica,  and  the  governor  on  inquiry  found 
it  fo,  and  that  they  agreed  exaftly  with  the  defcrip- 
liou  given  of  thofe  in  the  Spice  Iflands  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. This  account,  which  was  given  in  the  Gentle- 
•man's  Magazine  for  January  17  91,  we  have  never  feen 
■confirmed  ;  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  that  the  expefta- 
tions  formed  were  either  frullrated  or  premature : 
however,  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  obferved  under  the 
generic  name,  that  a  wild  fpecies  of  it  grows  at  To- 
bago. To  avoid  repetition,  or  the  appearance  of  pro- 
lixity, we  muft  refer  thofe  who  wifh  for  farther  infor- 
mation refpedting  the  trade  in  this  article  to  M.  P. 
Sennerat's  accotmt  of  a  voyage  to  the  Spice  Iflands 
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and  New  Guinea,  which  wns  printed  at  Paris  in  T777i  N' 
and  tranfiated  into  Englifh  and  printed  at  Bury  St 
Edmund's  in  17H1,  &c.  and  to  Bougainville's  voyage, 
and  Dr  Hawkefworth's  compilation  of  Englifh  voy- 
agea. 

It  will  not,  however,  we  truft,  be  deemed  improper 
nor  befide  our  purpofe,  if  we  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  account  of  the  dangerous  coufequencea 
of  uCm^r  this  article  to  excefs.  It  was  given  by  Dr 
Jacob  Schrnidius,  pubhfhcd  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  1 7(^7. 

*'  A  gentleman  of  Lower  Silefia,  about  thirty-fix 
years  old,  of  a  good  conditution,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
good  itate  of  health,  having  felt,  during  fome  days, 
fome  cholic  pains,  took  it  in  his  head,  by  way  of  re- 
medy, to  eat  four  nutmegs,  which  weighed  all  toge- 
ther two  ounces,  and  he  drank,  in  eating  them,  fome 
glaffesof  betfr;  which  he  had  nofooner  done,  but  he  »v.is 
feized  with  a  great  heat,  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  a 
vertigo  and  delirium,  and  was  inltantly  dcpi-ived  of  the 
ufe  of  fight,  fpeech,  and  of  all  his  fenfes.  He  was  put 
to  bed,  where  he  remained  two  days  and  two  nights  ; 
his  body  was  oppreffed  with  laliitude,  always  drowfy, 
yet  without  I  cing  able  to  flcep.  The  third  day  he 
was  in  that  lethargic  ftate,  which  is  called  a  coma  'vig'tiy 
with  a  v/eak  and  intermitting  pidfe.  Cephalic  reme- 
dies, cordials,  smd  among  cthei-p  the  fpirit  of  cephalic 
vitriol,  and  the  effence  of  caftoreum,  wer^e  adminilier- 
ed  in  good  fpirit  of  fal-ammoniac.  The  fourth  day 
he  recovered  a  little,  but  had  abfolutely  lolt  his  me- 
mory, fo  as  not  to  remember  the  lealt  thing  he  had 
done  in  his  life.  A  continued  fever  then  came 
accompanied  by  an  obftinate  watchfulnefs  ;  a  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  fecmed  to  be  the  fore-runner  of 
other  fymptoms,  and  he  was  finally  ttruck  with  a  pai- 
fy  in  all  his  limbs. 

"  At  the  expii-ation  of  eight  days,  he  recovered  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  and  faid,  that  during  the  firft  four  days 
of  his  illnefs,  he  feemcd  to  himfeU  to  have  conlcantiy 
a  thick  veil  before  his  eyes,  and  that  a  gr-eat  number 
of  fparks  and  fiafhes  continually  iffued  from  it.  AU 
the  bad  fymptoms  of  this  malady  yielded  at  lall  fuc- 
ceffively  to  the  continued  ufe  of  remedies  fuiied  to  his 
condition  ;  and  in  three  months  time  he  was  perfeft- 
ly  recovered,  but  he  was  particularly  indebted  for  his 
cure  to  mercurial  and  ainmonincal  remedies. 

**  According  to  chemical  principles,  it  might 
perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  aromatic  and  oily  fait  con- 
tained in  nutmeg,  of  whic  h  this  patient  had  taken  too 
large  a  dofe,  had  immediately  excited  fo  great  an  agi- 
tation in  the  humours,  and  fo  raprd  a  motion  in  the 
animal  fpirits,  as  in  fome  meafure  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  fire,  and  that  a  vifcid  and  narxotic  fulphur, 
which  refides  likewife  in  the  nutmeg,  though  in  a  lefs 
fenfible  manner,  being  carried  at  the  fame  time  into 
the  mafs  of  blood,  by  fuddenly  fixing  the  animal  fpi- 
rits, and  intercepting  their  courfe  in  the  nerves,  had 
afterwards  caufed  the  ftupor  in  the  limbs,  the  aphony, 
and  the  palfy.  But  I  leave  others  to  explain  thcfe  • 
phenomena;  my  only  view,  by  communicating  this  ob- 
feivation,  being  to  ihow  that  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
nutmeg  may  be  attended  with  very  great  danger." 

NUTRITION,  in  the  animal-0.'con()my,  is  the  re- 
pairing the  centinual  lofs  which  the  dilfer-ent  parts  of 
the  body  undergo.    The  motion  of  the  parts  of  the 

body. 
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^fg.  body-,  the  friftion  of  thefe  parts  with  each  other,  and 
efpecially  the  aftion  of  the  air,  would  deftroy  the  body 
entirely,  if  the  lofs  was  not  repaired  by  a  proper  diet, 
containing  nutritive  juices;  which  being  digefted  in 
the  ftomach,  and  afterwards  converted  into  chyle,  mix 
vnth  the  blood,  and  are  diftributed  through  the  whole 
body  for  its  nutrition. 

In  young  perfons,  the  nutritive  juices  not  only  ferve 
to  repair  the  parts  that  are  damaged,  but  alfo  to  ^in- 
creafe  them,  which  is  called  grotvf/j. 

In  grown  perfous,  the  cuticle  is  every-where  con-. 
flantly  dcfquamating,  and  again  renewing  ;  and  in  the 
fame  mannejf  the  parts  rubbed  off,  or  otherwife  fepa- 
rated  Irom  the  flefhy  parts  of  the  body,  are  foon  {ap- 
plied with  new  flefh  ;  a  wound  heals,  and  an  emaciated 
perfon  grows  plump  and  fat. 

BufFon,  in  order  to  nccount  for  nutrition,  fuppofes 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  to  be  a  kind  of 
mould,  in  which  the  matter  nece/Tary  to  its  nutrition 
is  modelled  and  affimilated  to  the  whole.  But  (con- 
tinues he)  of  what  nature  is  this  matter  which  an 
aniir.al  or  vegetable  aflimilates  to  its  own  fubftance  ? 
What  power  is  it  that  communicates  to  this  matter 
the  aflivity  and  motion  neceflary  to  penetrate  this 
mould  ?  and,  if  fuch  a  force  exift,  would  it  not  be  by 
a  fimilar  force  that  the  internal  mould  itfelf  might  be 
reproduced  ? 

As  to  the  firft  queftion,  he  fuppofes  that,  there  ex- 
jfts  in  nature  an  infinite  number  of  living  organical 
parts,  and  that  all  organized  bodies  confift  of  fuch  or- 
ganical parts ;  that  their  produftion  cofts  nature  no- 
thing,  fince  their  exiftence  is  conftant  and  invariable  ; 
fo  that  the  matter  which  the  animal  or  vegetable  af- 
fimilates  to  its  fu!)ftance,  is  an  organical  matter  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  of  the  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  confequently  may  augment  its  volume  without 
changing  its  form  or  altering  the  quality  of  the  fub- 
flance  in  the  mould. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion  :  There  exift  (fays  he)  in 
nature  certain  powers,  as  that  of  gravity,  that  have  no 
affinity  with  the  external  quahties  of  the  body,  but 
aft  upon  the  moft  intimate  parts,  and  penetrate  them 
throughout,  and  which  can  never  fall  under  the  obfer- 
vation  of  our  fenfes. 

And  as  to  the  third  queftion,  he  anfwers,  that  the 
internal  mould  itfelf  is  reproduced,  not  only  by  a  fi- 
milar power,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  very  fame 
power  that  caufes  the  unfolding  and  reproduftion  there- 
of: for  it  is  fufficient  (proceeds  he),  that  in  an  orga- 
nized body  that  unfolds  itfelf,  there  be  fome  part  hmi- 
lar  to  the  whole,  in  order  that  this  part  may  one  day 
become  itfelf  an  organized  body,  altogether  like  that 
of  which  it  is  aftually  a  part. 

NUX  MOSCHATA.  See  Myristica  and  Nutmeg. 
Nux  Pijlach'ta.  See  Pistachia. 
Nvx  Vomica,  a  flat,  comprefl'ed,  round  fruit,  about 
the  breadth  of  a  (hilling,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies 
It  is  found  to  be  a  certain  poifon  for  dogs,  cats,  &c. 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  would  alfo  prove 
fatal  to  mankind.  Its  furface  is  not  much  corrugat- 
ed ;  and  its  texture  is  firm  hke  horn,  and  of  a  pale 
greyifli-brown  colour.  It  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a  fpe- 
cific  againft  the  bite  of  a  fpecies  of  water-fnake.  It 
is  confiderably  bitter  and  deleterious ;  but  has  been 
ufed  in.  dofes  from  five  to  ten  grains  twice  a-day  or  fo, 


in  intermittents,  particularly  obftinate  quartans,  and 
in  contagious  dyfentery.  The  Jlrycbnus  Ignat'u  is  a 
tr^e  of  the  fame  kind  producing  gourd-like  fruit,  the 
feeds  of  which  are  improperly  called  St  Ignatius's  beans. 
Thefe,  as  alfo  the  woods  or  roots  of  fome  fuch  trees, 
called  lignum  colubrhium  or  fnakeiuoody  are  very  narco- 
tic bitters  like  the  nux  vomica. 

NUYTS  (Peter),  a  native  of  Holland,  and  a  lead- 
ing charafter  in  that  extraordinary  cranfaftion  which 
happened  between  the  Japanefe  and  the  Dutch  about 
the  year  i6j8.  In  1627  Nuyts  arrived  in  Batavin 
from  Holland,  and  was  in  the  fame  year  appointed 
ambaffador  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  Batavia. 

He  repaired  to  that  empire  in  1628  ;  and  being  a 
man  of  a  haughty  difpofition,  and  extremely  vain,  he 
beheved  it  prafticable  to  pafs  upon  the  natives  for  au 
ambaffador  from  the  king  of  Holland.  Upon  his 
affuming  this  title  he  was  much  more  honourably 
received,  carefied,  and  refpefted,  than  former  mini- 
fters  had  been.  But  he  was  foon  detefted,  repri- 
manded, and  reproached  in  the  feverell  manner,  fent 
back  to  the  port,  and  ordered  to  return  to  Batavia 
with  all  tlie  circumftances  of  difgrace  imaginable ; 
notvvithftandiug  which,  his  intereft  was  fo  g-eat,  that, 
inltead  of  being  puniftied  as  he  deferved,  he  was  im- 
ntediately  afterwards  promoted  to  the  government  of 
the  ifland  of  Forraofa,  of  which  he  took  poifefiion  the 
year  following. 

He  entered  upon  the  adminiflration  of  affairs  in 
that  ifland  with  the  fame  difpofition  that  he  had  Ihovvii 
while  ambaffador,  and  with  the  moll;  implacable  re- 
fentment  againft  the  Japanefe  ;  neither  was  it  long 
before  an  opportunity  offered,  as  he  thought,  of  re-, 
venging  himfelf  to  the  full.  Two  large  Japanefe  iliips,. 
with  upwards  of  five  hundred  men  on  board,  came  in  - 
to the  port ;  upon  which  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
difarm  and  unrig  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Dutch  veifels  are  treated  at  Japan.  The  Japanefe  did 
all  they  could  to  defend  themfelves  from  this  ill  ufage; 
but  at  laft,  for  want  of  water,  they  were  forced  to  fub- 
niit.  Governor  Nuyts  went  ftill  farther.  When  they 
had  finiflied  their  affairs  at  Formofa,  and  were  defirous 
of  proceeding,  according  to  their  inftruclions,  ta  Chi- 
na, he  put  them  off  with  fair  words  and  fme  pro- 
mifes  till  the  monfoon  was  over.  They  began  theu 
to  be  very  impatier.t,  apid  defired  to  have  their  can- 
non and  fails  reftored,  that  they  might  return  home  ; 
but  the  governor  had  recourfe  to  new  artifices,  and, 
by  a  feries  of  falfe  promrifts,  endeavoured  to  hinder 
them  from  making  ufe  of  the  ftafon  proper  for  that 
voyage. 

The  Japanefe,  however,  foon  perceived  his  defign  5 
and  at  length,  by  a  bold  attempt,  accomplilhed  what 
by  fair  means  and  humble  entreaty  they  ,  could  not 
obtain ;  for,  by  a  daring  and  well  concerted  ef- 
fort, they  took  him  prifoner,  and  made  him  and  one 
of  the  council  fign  a  treaty  for  fccuring  their  li- 
berty, free  departure,  and  indemnity,  which  was  af- 
terwards ratified  by  the  whole  council.  Nuyts  was 
firll  confined  in  Batavia,  and  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
the  Japanefe,  notwithflanding  the  moft  earncft  intreatics 
on  his  part  to  be  tried,  and  even  to  fuffer  any  kind 
of  death  where  he  was,  rather  than  to  be  fent  to 
Japan.  He  was  fent  there,  however,  ia  1 654.  He  waa^ 

fubmitted 
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Niizzer  fubmitted  to  the  mercy  or  difcret'on  of  tlie  emperor  ;  vlng  a  fweet  delectable  fmell  emulating  the  heft  honey,  Nv 
Nyaan-  confequence wa3,that,though  imprifoned,hewa8    confift  of  one  petal  deeply  divided  into  eiVht  parts, 

thes.     well  ufed,  and  could  go  any  where,  provided  his  guards    which  are  narrower  towards  the  ftalk,  and  dilated  to-  ! 


were  with  him,  which  was  more  than  he  could  pof- 
fibly  have  expe6led.  He  now  looked  for  nothing  but 
the  continuance  of  his  confinement  for  life.  On  a 
particular  occafion,  however,  i.  e.  at  the  funeral  of  the 
emperor's  father,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Dutch  he  was 


wards  the  fummit-  They  ftand  upon  foot  ftalks, 
which  emerge  from  the  origin  of  the  le?.ves  ;  are  ri- 
gid, obliquely  raifed  towards  the  top,  ptow  oppofite 
in  pairs,  and  are  divided  into  three  fhort  lefTer  branches, 
which  each  fupports  five  flowers  placed  clofe  together. 


fet  free,  and  returned  again  to  Batavia,  to  the  furprife  without  partial  foot  ftalk  j.    The  fruit  is  dry,'capfu- 

ofthat  people,  who,  however,  adopted  ever  after  a  lar,  membranaceous,  and  comprefleJ. 
very  different  conduft  with  refpeft  to  the  Japanefe.  It  is  generally  affa  ted  of  this  plant,  that  the  flowers 

NUZZER,^or  NUZZERANAH  ;  a  prefent  or  offer-  open  in  the  evev.-n^,  and  f^ll  off  the  fucceeding  day. 

ing  from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior     In  Hindoftan  pHbricius  and  P,  ludanus,  however,  reftria  the  afler- 

no  man  ever  approaches  his  fuperior  for  the  firft  time  tion,  by  affirminp",  from  aftual  obfervation,  that  this 

on  bufinefs  without  an  offering  of  at  leaft  a  gold  or  effe6t  is  found  to  take  place  onlv  in  fuch  flowers  as  arc 

filver  rupee  jn  his  right  hand  ;  which  if  not  taken,  it  immedistdy  under  the  influence  of  the  folar  rays.  Grim- 


is  a  mark  of  disfavour.  Nuzzeranah  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  fum  paid  to  the  government  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment for  a  grant  of  lands  or  any  public  ofiioe. 

_  NYCHTHEMERON,  among  the  ancient?,  fig- 
nified  the  whole  natural  day,  or  day  and  night,  con 


mius  remarks  in  his  Lahoratorium  Ceylonicum,  that  the 
flowers  of  rhis  tree  .fford  a  fragrant  water,  which  is 
cord  id  n-frt(hing,  and  frequently  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  infla.ninations  of  the  eyes.  The  tube  of  the 
flower,  whf  n  dried,  has  the  fmell  of  faffron  ;  and,  being 


filling  of  24  hours,  or  24  equal  parts.    This  way  of  pounded  and  mixed  with  fanders-wood,  is  ufed  by  the 

■  confidering  the  day  was  particularly  adopted  by  the  natives  of  the  Malabar  coall  for  imparting  a  grateful 

Jews,  and  feems  to  owe  Its  origin  to  that  cxpreflion  fragrancy  to  their  bodies,  which  they  rub  or  anoint 

of  Mofes,  in  the  firfl;  chapter  of  Genefis,  "  the  even-  with  the  mixture 

ing  and  the  morning  were  the  firft  day."— Before  the  2.  The  famhac,  noted,  like  the  other  fpecies,  for 

Jews  had  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  their  the  fragrancy  of  its  flowti-s,  is  a  native  likewife  of 

difcourfe,  they  ufed  to  fignify  this  fpace  of  time  by  India  ;  and  is  cultivated  in  our  ftoves,  where  it  gene- 

the  firnple  expreflion  of  a  night  and  a  day.  rally  rifes  with  a  twining  Hem  to  the  height  of  18  or 

it  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  all  the  eaftern  20  feet.    The  leaves  are  oppofite,  fimple,  and  entire  ; 

countries  reckoned  any  part  of  a  day  of  24  hours  for  but  in  different  parts  of  the  plant   affume  different 

a  whole  day  ;  and  fay  a  thing  that  was  done  on  the  forms  :  the  lower  leaves  being  heart-fhaped  and  blunt ; 

third  or  feventh  day,  &c.  from  that  laft  mentioned,  the  upper,  oval  and  fharp.  "The  flowers  are  white, 

■was  one  after  three  or  feven  days.    And  the  He-  inexpreffibly  fragrant,  and  generally  appear  with  us  in 

brews,  having  no  word  which  txaftly  anfwers  to  the  the  warm  fummer-months.     Strong  loam  is  its  proper 

Greek  Nu;,^«^tpov,  fignifying  *'  a  natural  day  of  24  foil.     There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  a  double 

hours,"  ufe  night  and  day-,  or  day  and  nighty  for  it.   80  flower,  which  is  much  larger  and  more  fragrant  than 

,  that  to  fay  a  thing  happened  after  three  days  and  the  former, 

three  nights,  was,  with  them,  the  fame  as  t.)  fay  it  NYCTASTRATEGI,  among  the  ancients,  were 

happened  after  three  days,  or  on  the  third  day.  '1  his,  officers  appointed  to  prevent  fires  in  t!ie  night, or  to  give 

being  remembered,  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  alarm  and  call  affiitance  when  a  fire  broke  out.  At 


*'  the  Son  of  Man's  being  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 

NYCTALOPIA.  See  Medicine,  n  361. 
NYCTANTHES,  Arabian  Jas  MINE  :  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
the  44th  order,  Sapiaria.  The  corolla  and  calyx  are 
oftofid  ;  the  perianthium  dicoccous.  There  are  fi^  e 
fpecies;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are,  i.  The 
arbor  triftis,  or  forrowful  tree.    This  tree,  or  flirub. 


Rome  they  had  the  command  of  the  watch,  and  were 
called  noSurni  triumvir!,  from  their  office  and  number. 

NYCTICORAX,  in  ornithology  the  night-raven; 
a  fpecies  of  Ardea. 

NYE  iPhihp!,  an  Engllfh  nonconformift,  a  native 
of  Suffex,  defcended  of  a  genteel  family  there,  was 
born  about  .996.  After  a  proper  foundation  at  the 
grammar- fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  and  entered 
a  commoner  of  Brazen- Nofe  college  in  1615,  whence 
he  removed  in  a  little  time  to  Magdalen -hall,  under  a 


the pariaiacu  of  the  Bramins,  grows  naturally  in  fandy  puritanical  tutor.  He  took  tlie  degrees  in  arts  in  1619 
places  in  India,  particularly  in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon    and  1622,  about  which  time  he  entered  into  holy  or- 


and  Java,  where  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  attains  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  It  rifes  with 
a  four-cornered  ftem,  bearing  leaves  that  are  oval,  and 
taper  to  a  point.  They  ftand  oppofite,  on  ftiort  foot- 
ftalks ;  are  of  a  fhining  brownifh-green  on  the  upper 
fide,  a  more  vivid  green  on  the  under,  and  of  a  tafte 
that  is  aftringent  and  fomewhat  bitter.  From  the 
middle-rib,  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves,  proceed 
on  both  fides  a  number  of  coftulse,  or  fmaller  ribs, 
which  run  nearly  to  the  maigin,  and  mark  the  furface 
with  the  impreffion  of  their  arched  furrows,  "'  he 
ilowers,  which  are  white  and  highly  odoriferous,  ha-  Manchefter 
N''  244. 


ders,  and  was,  fome  time  in  1620,  curate  o.^  St  Mi- 
chael's church  in  ^^ornhill,  London.  Refolvinf',  how- 
ever, to  rejeft  the  conftitution  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  became  ol^noxious  to  all  the  cenfures  of  the 
eplfcopal  court ;  to  avoid  which  he  went,  with  others 
of  his  perfuafion,  to  Fiolland,  in  i'^33.  He  continued 
for  the  moft  part  at  Arnbelm.  in  Gutlderland,  till 
1640  ;  when,  the  power  of  the  parliament  beginning 
to  prevad  over  the  king,  he  returned  home,  and  was 
foon  after  made  minlifer  of  Kimbolton  in  Hunllng- 
donfhire,  by  Edward  Lord  Kimbolton.  then  earl  of 
In  1643,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

alTembly 
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affembly  of  divines,  and  became  a  great  champion  of  the 
Prcfbycerians,  and  a  zealous  affertor  of  the  folemn 
league  and  covenant  ;  and,  having  mariied  the  daugh- 
ter e>f  Stephen  Marfhall,  was  fent  with  his  father-in- 
kw  into  Scotland  the  fame  year,  to  expedite  the  ta- 
king  of  their  covenant.  /Accordingly,  he  harangued 
that  pe©ple,  in  feme  fpeeches  on  the  occafion  ;  in 
which  he  told  them,  among  other  things,  that  they 
■were  entered  into  fuch  a  covenant  and  league  as  would 
never  Ijc  forgotten  by  them  and  their  pofterity,  and 
both  would  have  occafion  to  remember  it  with  joy  ; 
that  it  was  fuch  an  oath,  for  matter,  perfons,  and 
other  circumftances,  that  the  like  had  not  been  in  any 
age,  fufficiently  warranted  both  by  human  and  divine 
ftory  :  for,  as  God  ciid  fwear  for  the  falvation  of  men 
and  kingdoms,  fo  kingdoms  muft  now  fwear  for  the 
prefervation  and  falvation  of  kingdoms,  to  eftablifh  a 
Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  in  England,  &c.  After  his  return, 
both  houfes  of  parliament  tcok  the  covenant  the  fame 
year  ;  nt  which  time  he  preached  a  fermon  in  defence 
of  it,  fhowing  its  warrant  from  fcripture,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  good  fervict  with  the  reftory  of  A  Aon 
weai  London,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Daniel  Featley,  who 
w?.s  ejedled  from  it.  Not  long  after,  however,  Nye 
began  to  diflike  the  proceedings  of  the  faid  affembly 
of  divines,  and  diffented  from  them,  oppofing  the  dif- 
<:ipline  intended  to  be  fettled  by  them  ;  and,  clofing 
with  the  Independents  when  they  became  the  reigning 
faClion,  he  paid  liis  court  to  the  grandees  of  the  army, 
who  often  made  ufe  of  his  counfel.  In  December  1647 
hf.  was  fent  by  them,  with  Stephen  Marfhall,  to  the 
king  at  Carifbrook-caftle,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  commiflioners  then  appointed  to 
c;irry  the  four  dethroning  votes,  as  they  are  now 
called,  viz.  i.  I'o  acknowledge  the  war  raifed  againil 
!iim  to  be  jufl  ;  2.  To  abolifli  epifcopacy  ;  3.  To  fettle 
the  power  of  the  militia  in  perfons  nominated  by  the 
two  houfes  ;  4.  To  facrifice  all  thofe  that  had  adhered 
to  him  ;  for  which  fervice  they  were  rewarded  with  no 
lefs  than  500  L  a  piece.  Nye  was  alfo  employed  about 
that  time  by  the  fame  matters  to  get  fubfcriptions  from 
the  apprentices  in  London,  &c.  againil:  a  perfonal 
treaty  with  the  king,  while  the  citi;iens  of  that  metro- 
polis were  petitioning  for  one.  April  the  next , year, 
he  was  employed,  as  well  as  Marfhall  and  Jofeph  Ca- 
ryl, by  the  Independents,  to  invite  the  fecured  and  fe- 
cluded  members  to  fit  in  the  houfe  again,  but  without 
fuccefs.  In  f6^^  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triers 
lor  the  approbation  of  public  preachers  ;  in  which  of- 
fice he  not  only  procurtd  his  fon  to  be  clerk,  but,  with 
the  afGflance  of  his  father-in  law,  obtained  for  himfelf 
a  living  of  4C0  1  a-year.  In  1  6  1^4,  he  was  joined  with 
Dr  Lazarus  Seaman,  Samuel  Clark,  Richard  Vines, 
Obadiah  Sedgwick,  Jofeph  Caryl,  &c.  as  an  affittant 
to  the  commiflioners  appointed  by  parliament  to  ejeft 
fuch  as  were  then  called  fcandalous  and  ignorant  mi- 
nillers  and  fchoolmafters  in  the  city  of  London.  Af- 
ter Charles  li.'s  reftoration  in  166c,  it  was  debated 
by  the  healing  parliament,  for  feveral  hours  together, 
whether  he  end  John  Goodwin  fhould  be  excepted  for 
li'e  ;  but  the  refult  was,  that  if  Philip  Nye,  clerk, 
fliould  after  the  ill  of  September,  in  the  fame  year 
j66o,  accept  or  exercifc  any  office,  ecclefiaflical,  ci- 
vil, or  military,  he  fhould,  to  all  intents  p.nd  purpofes 
in  law,  {land  as  if  he  had  been  totally  excepted  for 
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life.  November  1662  he  was  vehemently  fufpe^ed  to  Nyland, 
be  engaged  in  Tongue's  plot  ;  but  the  fufpicion  was  Nyl^ghau^ 
never  proved.  He  died  in  the  parifk  of  St  Michad'si 
Cornhill,  London,  in  Sept.  27.  1672,  and  was  buried 
ia  the  upper  vault  of  the  faid  church.  W^ood  fays  he 
was  a  dangerous  and  feditious  perfon,  a  politic  pulpit- 
driver  of  independency,  an  infatiable  efurient  after 
riches,  and  what  not,  to  raife  a  family,  and  to  heap 
up  wealth. 

NYLAND,  a  province  of  Finland  in  Sweden,  ly- 
ing on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  to  the  weft  of  the  province 
of  Carelia. 

NYL-GHAUjin  zoology,  of  the  genus^oj,  a  native 
of  the  interior  parts  of  India.  *' It  feems  (fays  Bewick  in 
his  Hifl.  of  Q^uadr. )  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the 
cow  and  the  deer,  and  carries  the  appearance  of  both  in 
its  form.  In  fiz.e,  it  is  as  much  fjnalf^r  than  the  one,  as 
it  is  larger  than  the  other :  its  body,  horns,  and  tail, 
are  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  bull  ;  and  the  head,  neck, 
and  legs,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  deer.  The  colour 
in  general  is  afli  or  grey,  from  a  mixture  of  black  hairs 
and  white :  all  along  the  ridge  or  edge  of  the  neck, 
the  hair  is  blacker,  longer,  and  more  ere6>,  making  a 
fhort,  thin,  and  upright  mane,  reaching  down  to  the 
hump.  Its  horns  are  fevcn  inches  long,  fix  inches 
round  at  the  root,  tapering  by  degrees,  and  terminating 
in  a  blunt  point  :  the  ears  are  large  and  beautiful, 
feven  inches  in  length,  and  fpread  to  a  confiderable 
breadth  ;  they  are  white  on  the  edge  and  on  the  in- 
fide,  except  where  two  Iilack  bands  mark  the  hollow 
of  the  ear  with  a  zebra-like  variety.  The  height  of 
this  animal  at  the  fhoiilder  is  four  feet  one  inch  ;  be- 
hind the  loins,  it  only  meafures  four  feet. 

"  1  he  female  differs  confiderably  from  the  male  both 
in  height  and  thicknefs,  being  much  fmaller  ;  in  fhape 
and  colour,  very  much  refembling  a  detr ;  and  has  no 
horns.  She  has  four  nipples,  and  is  fuppofed  to  go  nine 
months  with  young  :  She  commonly  has  one  at  a  birth, 
but  fomeiimcs  two. 

"  Several  of  this  fpecies  were  brought  to  this  court* 
try  in  the  year  'i']6'],  which  continu'.d  to  breed  annu- 
ally for  fome  years  after.  Dr  Hunter,  who  had  one 
of  them  in  his  cuftody  for  fome  time,  dtfcrlbes  it  as  a 
harmlef  s  and  gentle  animal ;  that  it  feemed  pleafed  with 
evety  kind  of  tamiUarity,  always  licked  the  hand  that  ei- 
ther llroaked  or  fed  it,  and  never  once  attempted  to  ufe 
its  horns  offenfively.  It  ieemed  to  have  much  depen- 
dence on  its  organs  of  fmell,  and  fnuffed  keenly  whenever 
any  perfon  cnme  in  fight :  It  did  fo  like  wife  when  food 
or  drink  was  brou):'ht  to  it  ;  and  would  net  tatle  the 
bread  which  was  offered,  if  the  hand  that  prefcnted  it 
happened  to  fmell  of  turpentine. 

"  Its  manner  of  fighting  is  rema  kahle,  and  is  de- 
fcribcd  thus.  Two  of  the  males  at  Lord  Clive's,  being 
put  into  an  inclofu'C,  were  oblerved,  while  they  were 
at  fome  diltance  from  each  other,  to  prepare  for  the 
attack,  by  falling  down  upon  their  knees ;  they  then 
fhufBed  towar-'s  each  other,  keeping  iHll  upon  their 
knees  ;  and  at  the  diltance  of  a  few  yards  they  made  a 
fpring,  and  darted  againfl  each  other  with  great  force. 

"  The  following  anecdote  will  ferve  to  fliow,  that  du- 
ring the  rutting  feaf(>n  thefe  animals,  are  fierce  and  vi- 
cious, and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  A  labouring  man, 
without  knowing  thi;t  the  animal  was  near  him,  went 
up  to  the  outllde  of  tlie  inclofure  ;  the  nyl  ghau,  with 
X  the 
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Nymph,  the  quicknefs  of  lightning,  darted  againft  the  wood- 
""^  work  with  fuch  violence,  that  he  broke  it  to  pieces, 
and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns  clofe  to  the  root.  The 
death  of  the  animal,  which  happened  foon  after,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  injury  he  fuftained  by  the 
blow. 

"  Bernler  faye,  that  it  is  the  favourite  amufement 
of  the  Mogul  emperor  to  hunt  the  Nyl  ghau  ;  and  that 
he  kills  them  in  great  numbers,  and  diftributes  quar- 
ters of  them  to  his  omrahs  ;  which  fhows  that  they 
are  efteemed  good  and  delicious  food. 

"  The  Nyl-gl'.au  is  frequently  brought  from  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Alia,  as  a  rare  aiad  valuable  prefent  to 
the  nabobs  and  other  great  men  at  our  fcttlements  in 
India 

"  It  remains  to  be  confidered,  whether  this  rare  ani- 
mal might  not  be  propagated  with  fuccefs  in  this  coun- 
try. That  it  will  breed  here  is  evident  from  experi- 
ence ;  and  if  it  fhould  prove  docile  enough  to  be  eafily 
trained  to  labour,  its  great  fwiftnefs  and  conliderable 
ftrength  might  be  applied  to  the  moll  valuable  pur- 
pofes." 

NYMPH,  in  mythology,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  inferior  goddefies,  inhabiting  the  mountains, 
woods,  waters,  &c.  faid  to  he  the  daughters  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Tethys.  AH  the  univerfe  was  reprefented  as 
full  of  thefe  nymphs,  who  are  diftinguifhed  into  fe- 
veral  ranks  or  claffes.  The  general  diviiion'of  them 
is  into  celeftial  and  terreftrial ;  the  former  of  vi'hich 
were  called  uranit£,  and  were  fuppofed  to  be  intelli- 
gences that  governed  the  heavenly  bodies  or  fpheres. 
The  terreftrial  nymphs,  called  eplgeia:^  prefided  over 
the  fcveral  parts  of  the  inferior  world  ;  and  were  divi- 
ded into  thofe  of  the  water  and  thofe  of  the  earth. 
The  nymphs  of  the  water  were  the  oceankides ,  or 
nymphs  of  the  ocean  ;  the  nereuls,  the  nymphs  of  the 
fea  ;  the  naiads  and  ephydrlacksy  the  nymphs  of  the 
fountains  ;  and  the  llmniades,  the  nymphs  of  the  lakes. 
The  nymphs  of  the  earth  were  the  oreadesy  or  nymphs 
of  the  mountains  ;  the  napaa,  nymphs  of  the  meadows  ; 
and  the  dryads  and  hamadryads^  who  were  nymphs  of 
the  forefts  and  groves.  Befides  thefe,  we  meet  with 
nymphs  who  took  their  names  froni  particular  coun- 
tries, rivers,  &c.  as  the  dtharoniades^  ff)  called  from 
mount  Cithasron  in  Boeotia  :  the  dodonldes,  from  Do- 
dona  ;  tileriadcs,  from  the  Tiber,  &c. — Goats  were 
fometimes  facrificed  to  the  nymphs ;  but  their  con- 
rtant  offerings  were  milk,  oil,  honey,  and  wine. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  nymphs  in  Chand- 
ler's Greece.  "  They  were  fuppofed  to  enjoy  longevity, 
but  not  to  be  immortal.  They  were  believed  to  delight 
in  fprings  and  fountains.  They  are  defcribed  as  fleepiefs, 
and  as  dreaded  by  the  country  people.  They  were 
fufceptil)Ie  of  paflion.  The  Argonauts,  it  is  related, 
landing  on  the  faore  of  the  Propontis  to  dine  in  their 
way  to  Colclios,  fent  Hylas,  a  boy,  for  water,  who 
difcovered  a  lonely  fountain,  in  which  the  nymphs  Eu- 
nica,  Malis,  and  Nycheia  were  preparing  to  dance  ; 
and  thefe  feeing  him  were  enamoured,  and,  feizlnghira 
by  the  hand  as  as  he  was  filling  his  vafe,  pulled  him 
in.  The  deities,  their  copartners  in  the  cave,  are  fuch 
as  prefided  with  them  over  rural  and  pafloral  affairs. 

The  old  Athenians  were  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  A 
god  !  or  a  goddefs !  The  tyrant  Pififtratus  entered  the 
city  in  a  chariot  with  a  tall  woman  drefTed  in  armour 
to  referable  Minerva,  and  regained  the  Acropolis, 
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which  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon,  bythisflratagemj  Ny 
the  people  worfhipping,  and  believing  her  to  be  the 
deity  whom  fhe  reprefented.  The  nymphs,  it  was  the 
popular  perfuafion,  occafionally  appeared ;  and  nym- 
pholepfy  is  charaftcrized  as  a  frenzy,  which  arofe 
from  having  beheld  them.  Superftition  difpofed  the 
mind  to  adopt  dclufion  for  reality,  and  gave  to  a 
fancied  vifion  the  efiicacy  of  full  conviftion.  The  foun- 
dation was  perhaps  no  more  than  an  indireiil,  partial, 
or  obfcure  view  of  fome  harmlefs  girl,  which  had  ap- 
proached the  fountain  on  a  like  errand  with  Hylas, 
or  was  retiring  after  fhe  had  filled  her  earthen  pitcher. 

"  Among  the  facred  caves  on  record,  one  on  mount 
Ida  in  Crete  was  the  property  of  Jupiter,  and  one  by 
Lebadea  in  Boeotia  of  Trophonius.  Both  thefe  were 
oracular,  and  the  latter  bore  fome  refemblance  to  that 
we  have  defcribed.  It  was  formed  by  art,  and  the  mouth 
furrounded  with  a  wall.  The  defcent  to  the  landing- 
place  was  by  a  light  and  narrow  ladder,  occafionally 
applied  and  removed.  It  was  fituated  on  a  mountain 
above  a  grove  ;  and  they  related,  that  a  fwarm  of 
bees  conduced  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  firft  dif- 
covered. But  the  common  owners  of  caves  were  the 
nymphs,  and  thefe  were  fometimes  local.  On  Cithoe- 
ron  in  Boeotia,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  poffefled 
by  nymphs  called  Sphragitides,  whofe  cave,  once  alfo 
oracular,  was  on  a  fummit  of  the  mountain.  Their 
dwelHngs  had  generally  a  well  or  fpring  of  water ;  the 
former  often  a  collecSlion  of  moifture  condenfed  or  ex- 
uding from  the  roof  and  fides  ;  and  this,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  being  pregnant  with  ftony  particles,  concreted, 
and  marked  its  paffage  by  incruftatlon,  the  ground- 
work in  all  ages  and  countries  of  idle  tales  framed  or 
adopted  by  fuperilitious  and  credulous  people. 

"  A  cave  in  Paphlagonia  was  facred  to  the  nymphs 
who  inhabited  the  mountains  about  Heraclea.  It  was 
long  and  wide,  and  pervaded  by  cold  water,  clear  as 
cryftal.  There  alfo  were  feen  bowls  of  ftone,  and 
nymphs  and  their  webs  and  diftaffs,  and  curious  work, 
exciting  admiration.  The  poet  who  has  defcribed  this 
grotto,  deferves  not  to  be  regarded,  as  fervilely  copy- 
ing  Homer  ;  he  may  julUy  claim  to  rank  as' an  ori- 
ginal topographer. 

"  The  piety  of  Arcliidamus  furnifhed  a  retreat  forthp 
nymphs,  where  they  might  find  fhelter  and  provifiou; 
if  diilreffed  ;  whether  the  fun  parched  up  their  trees, 
or  Jupiter  enthroned  in  clouds  upon  the  mountain-top 
feared  them  with  his  red  lightning  and  terrible  thun- 
der, pouring  down  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  brightening 
the  fummits  with  his  fnow." 

Nymph,  among  naturahfts,  that  ftate  of  wlnged- 
infefts  between  their  hving  in  the  form  of  a  worm  and 
their  appearing  in  the  winged  or  mofl  perfeft  ftate. 

The  eggs  of  infeds  are  firil  hatched  into  a  kind  of 
worms  or  maggots;  which  afterwards  pafs  into  the 
nymph -ftate,  furrounded  with  fhells  or  cafes  of  their 
own  flcins  :  fo  that,  in  reality,  thefe  nymphs  are  only 
the  embryo  infefts,  wrapped  up  in  this  covering  ;  from 
whence  they  at  lafl  get  loofe,  though  not  without  great 
difficulty. 

During  this  nymph-fl:ate  the  creature  lofes  its  mo- 
tion. Swammerdam  calls  it  nympha  aurelia,  or  fimpiv 
aurelia ;  and  others  give  it  the  name  of  chry/a/is,  a 
term  of  the  like  import.    See  the  article  Chrys.alis. 

Nymph- Banky  fituated  about  lo  leagues  off  the  coafl 
of  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Munfter 
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,  m  Ireland,  is  a  great  fifhing  place,  and  11  leagues 
S.  S.  E.  from  the  high  head  of  Dungarvan.  It 
abounds  with  cod,  ling,  flcate,  bream,  whiting,  and 
other  fifh  ;  which  was  difcovered  by  Mr  Doyle,  who 
on  July  15.  173^1  failed  to  it,  in  company  with  feven 
men,  on  board  the  Nymph,  a  fmall  vt-ffel  of  about  12 
guns.  This  place  is  well  adapted  for  a  fifliing  com- 
pany, the  great  public  advantages  of  which  muft  be 
very  evident. 

NYMPHiE,  in  anatomy,  two  membranaceous  parts, 
fituated  on  each  fide  the  rima.  They  are  of  a  red  co- 
lour, and  cavernous  firufture,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
wattles  under  a  cock's  throat.  They  arc  fometimes 
fmalier,  fometimes  larger  ;  and  are  contiguous  to  the 
prseputium  of  the  clitoris,  and  joined  to  the  interior 
fide  of  the  labia. 

NYMPHiEA,  the  water-lily  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
54th  order,  Mifcellanene .  The  corolla  Is  polypetalous ; 
the  calyx  tetraphyllous  or  pentaphyllous  ;  the  berry 
multilocular  and  truncated.  There  are  four  fpecies  ; 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  1 ,  2 .  The  lutea 
and  alba,  or  yellow  and  white  water-lilies  ;  both  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain,  growing  in  lakes  and 
ditches.  Linnasus  tells  us,  that  fwine  are  fond  of  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  former ;  and  that  the  fmoke 
of  it  will  drive  away  crickets  and  blattae,  or  cock- 
roaches, out  of  houfes. — The  root  of  the  fecond  has 
an  aftringent  and  bitter  tafte,  Hke  thofe  of  moft  aqua- 
tic plants  that  run  deep  into  the  mud.  The  High- 
landers make  a  dye  with  it  of  a  dark  chefnut  colour. 
3.  The  lotus,  with  heart-lhaped  toothed  leaves,  a  plant 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  thus  mentioned 

'e,  by  Herodotus  f  :  "  When  the  river  Nile  is  become 
full,  and  all  the  grounds  round  it  are  a  perfedl  fea, 
there  grows  a  vaft  quantity  of  lilies,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians call  lotus y  in  the  water.  After  they  have  cut 
them,  they  dry  them  in  the  fun  ;  then,  having  parch- 
ed the  feed  within  the  lotus,  which  is  moft  like  the 
poppy,  they  make  bread  of  it,  baking  it  with  fire. 
The  root  alfo  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  eafily  becoming 
fweet,  being  round,  and  of  the  fxzeof  an  apple."  M. 
Savary  j;  mentions  it  as  growing  in  the  rivulets  and 

>  on  the  fides  of  the  lakes  ;  and  that  there  are  two  forts 
or  varieties  of  the  plant,  the  one  with  a  white,  the 
other  with  a  bluifh  flower.  "  The  calyx  (he  fays) 
blows  like  a  large  tulip,  and  diffufes  a  fweet  fmell, 
refembling  that  of  the  lily.  The  firft  fpecies  produces 
a  round  root  Hke  that  of  a  potato  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  banks  of  the  lake  Menzall  feed  upon  it. 
The  rivulets  in  the  environs  of  Damletta  are  covered 
with  this  majeftic  flower,  which  rifes  upwards  of  two 
feet  above  the  water.  4.  In  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies grows  a  fpecies  of  this  plant,  named  nelumbo  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  The  leaves  which  reft 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water  are  fmooth,  undivided, 
perfeftly  round,  thick,  target- fhaped,  and  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  footftalk  of  the 
leaves  is  prickly  ;  and  inferted,  not  into  their  bafe,  or 
margin,  as  in  moft  plants,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  diflc  or  furface.  From  this  centre,  upon  the 
upper  furface,  ifliie,  like  rays,  a  great  number  of  large 
ribs,  or  nerves,  which  towards  the  circumference  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  a  fmall  number  of  very 


minute  parts.  The  flowers  are  large,  flefh-coIoured,Nymp})jea. 
and  confift  of  numerous  petals,  difpofed,  as  in  the '""'v""^ 
other  fpecies  of  water-lily,  in  two  or  more  rows.  The 
feed-vefl'el  is  fhaped  like  a  top,  being  broad  and  cir- 
cular above,  narrow  and  almoft  pointed  below.  It  is 
divided  into  feveral  diftinft  cells,  which  form  fo  many 
large  round  holes  upon  the  furface  of  the  fruit ;  each 
containing  a  fingle  feed.  -  With  the  flower  of  this 
plant,  which  is  facrcd  among  the  heathens,  they  adorn 
the  altars  of  their  temples  :  they  paint  their  gods  fit- 
ting upon  it ;  and  make  ufe  of  fuch  piAures  to  ani- 
mate the  minds  of  the  pioHs  on  their  death-bed,  and 
to  raife  their  afi^eiStions  to  heaven.  The  ftalks,  which 
are  ufed  as  a  pot  herb,  are  of  a  wonderful  length. 
The  root  is  very  long,  extends  itfelf  tranfverfely,  is 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  jointed  and  fibrous, 
with  long  intervals  betwixt  the  joints.  The  fibres 
furx'ound  the  joints  in  vcrticilli  or  whirls.  5.  A  fpe- 
cies of  nymphaea,  called  by  the  Chinefe  Iten-hoa  and 
nenufar,  is  highly  extolled  in  that  country  for  its  ex- 
cellent virtues,  and  ranked  by  their  phyficians  among 
thefe  plants  which  ai-e  employed  in  the  compofition  of 
the  liquor  of  immortality.  The  feeds  are  there  eaten  as 
we  eat  filberds  in  Europe  :  they  are  more  delicate 
when  they  are  green,  but  harder  of  digeftion  ;  they 
are  preferved  in  many  diff"erent  ways  with  fugar.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  alfo  admitted  by  the  Chinefe  to 
their  tables  :  in  whatever  manner  it  be  prepared,  it 
its  equally  wholtfome.  Great  quantities  of  it  ai-c 
pickled  with  fait  and  vinegar,  which  they  referve  to 
eat  with  their  rice.  When  reduced  to  powder,  it  makes 
excellent  foup  with  water  and  milk.  The  leaves  of 
the  nenuiar  are  much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  fruits, 
fifli,  fait  provifions,  &c.  When  dry,  the  Chinefe 
mix  them  with  their  fmoking  tobacco,  to  render  it 
fofter  and  milder. 

The  high  veneration  in  which  the  nymphaa  lotos  was 
held  by  the  Egyptians,  is  fully  known ;  and  at  this  hour 
it  is  equally  venerated  by  the  Hindoos.  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  fpeaking  of  Brimha,  Tiftinou,  and  Shiva,  as 
emblematical  reprcfentations  of  the  Deity,  fays, 

"  The  firft  operations  of  thefe  three  powers  are 
evidently  defcribed  in  the  diff'erent  Pouranas  by  a 
number  of  allegories  ;  and  from  them  we  may  deduce 
the  Ionian  philofophy  of  primaeval  water,  the  do6lrine 
of  the  mundane  egg,  and  the  venei'ation  paid  to  the 
nymphaea  or  lotos,  which  was  anciently  revered  in 
Egypt,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  Hindoftan,  Tibet,  and 
Nepal.  The  Tibetians  are  faid  to  embellifli  their 
temples  and  altars  with  it ;  and  a  native  of  Nepal 
made  proftrations  before  it  on  entering  my  ftudy 
where  the  fine  plant  and  beautiful  flowers  lay  for  ex- 
amination." 

Nymph^a  (amongft  the  ancients),  doubtful  what 
ftruftures  they  were  ;  fome  take  them  to  have  been 
grottos,  deriving  their  name  from  the  ftatues  of  the 
nymphs  with  which  they  were  adorned  ;  but  that  they 
were  confiderable  works  appears  from  their  being  ex- 
ecuted by  the  emperors  Ammian,  Vittor,  CapitolinuSj} 
or  by  the  city  prefects,  la  an  infcriptiou,  the  term 
is  written  nymjium.  None  of  all  thefe  nymphsea  has 
lafted  down  to  our  time.  Some  years  fince,  indeed,  a 
fquare  building  of  marble  was  difcovered  bet^ween 
Naples  and  Vefuvius,  with  only  one  entrance,  and 
fome  fteps  that  went  down  to  it.  On  the  right  hand  as 
X  a  you 
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>Jympha-  you  enter,  towards  the  head,  there  is  a  fountain  of  the 
um,  pureft  water  ;  along  which,  by  way  of  guard  as  it 
^dius  '   were,  is  laid  a  naked  Arethufa  of  the  whitell  marble; 

U.  y  I  the  bottom  or  ground  is  ot^  variegated  marble,  and 
encompafftd  with  a  canal  fed  by  the  water  from  the 
fountain  :  the  walls  are  fct  round  with  fhells  and 
pebbles  of  various  colours  ;  by  the  fetting  of  whicli, 
las  by  fo  many  ftrokes  in  a  piAure,  are  expreffed  tlie 
12  months  of  the  year,  and  the  four  political  virtues; 
alfo  the  rape  of  Preferpine  ;  Pan  playing  on  his  reed, 
and  foothing  his  flock  ;  befidcs  the  reprefentations  of 
nymphs  fwimming,  failings  and  wantoning  on  flfhes, 
&c. 

It  feems  pretty  evident  that  the  nympha»a  were 
public  baths;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  fur- 
niflied  with  piealing  grottoes,  they  were  alfo  fupplied 
with  cochng  ftreams,  by  which  they  were  rendered 
exceedingly  delightful,  and  drew  great  numbers  of 
people  to  frequent  them.  Silence  feems  to  have  been 
a  particular  requilite  there,  as  appears  by  this  infcrip- 
tion,  Nymj.h'is  lod^  bibe,  lava,  tace.  '1  hat  building  be- 
tween Naples  and  Vefuvius  mentioned  above,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  thefe  nymphaea. 

NYMPH^UM,  (Plutarch)  ;  the  name  of  a  fa- 
crcd  place,  near  Apollonia  in  lilyricum,  fending  forth 
continually  fire  in  detached  ftreams  from  a  green 
Valley  and  verdant  meadows.  Dio  Caflius  adds,  that 
the  fire  neither  burns  itp  nor  parches  the  earth,  but 
that  hetbs  and  trees  grow  and  thrive  near  it,  and 
therefore  the  place  Is  called  nymphaum  :  near  which 
was  an  oracle  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  fire,  to  fhow 
that  the  wifh  was  granted,  coiifumed  the  frankincenfe 
thrown  into  it  j  but  repelled  it,  in  cafe  the  defire  was 
rejected.  It  was  there  that  a  fleeping  fatyr  was  once 
caught  and  brought  to  Sylla  as  he  returned  frona 
the  Mithridatic  war.  This  monfter  had  the  fame 
features  as  the  poets  afcribe  to  the  fatyr.  He  was  in- 
terrogated by  S}'lla  and  l.y  his  interpreters;  but  his  ar- 
ticulations were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  fpurn- 
cd  from  him  a  creature  which  feemed  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  beaft  more  than  that  of  a  man. 

Nympheum,  in  antiquity,  a  public  hall  magnifi- 
cently decorated,  for  entertainment,  &c.  and  where 
thofe  who  wanted  convenience  at  home  held  their  mar- 
riage-fealls ;  whence  the  name. 

NYMPH  ID  lUS  (Sabinus),  a  perfon  of  mean 
defcent,  but  appointed  by  Nero  colleague  of  Tigel- 
linus  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  guards.  About 
the  time,  however,  that  tbt  German  legions  revolted 
from  this  defpicable  prince,  he  was  alfo  betrayed  by 
Nvrophidius  rnd  abandoned  by  his  guards. 

Kymphidius  began  now  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
feizing  the  fovereignty  himfelf.  However,  he  did 
not  immediately  declare  his  ambitious  views  ;  but  pre- 
tending to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Galba,  affured  the 
guards  that  Nero  was  fled,  and  promifed  them  fuch 
fums  as  neither  Galba  nor  any  other  was  able  to  dif- 
^  charge.  This  promife  feciared  for  the  prefent  the  em- 
pire to  Galba,  occafioned  afterwards  the  lofs  of  it, 
and,  finally,  produced  the  deftruftion  of  Nymphidius 
and  the  guards  thtmfelves.  After  Nero's  death,  how- 
ever, and  on  the  acknowledgment  of  Galba  as  em- 
peror, he  renewed  his  ambition  ;  and  having,  by  his 
immenfe  largeffes,  gained  the  affeftions  of  the  prae- 
lefian  guards,  and  perfuading  himfelf  that  Galba,  by 
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reafon  of  his  infirmities  and  old  age,  would  never  reach 
the  capital,  ufurpcd  all  the  authority  at  Rome.  Pre- 
fuming  upon  his  intereif,  he  obliged  rigellinus,  who 
commanded,  jointly  with  him,  the  praetorian  guards, 
to  refigti  his  commiflion.  He  made  feveral  magnifi- 
cent and  expenfive  entertainments,  inviting  fuch  a$ 
had  been  eonfuls  or  had  commanded  armies,  diftri- 
buted  large  fums  among  the  people,  and  with  fiiows 
and  other  diverfions,  which  he  daily  exhibited,  gained 
fo  great  an  intei-eft  with  all  ranks,  that  he  already 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  fovereign.  The  fenate,  dread- 
ing his  power,  tonferred  extraordinary  honours  upon 
him,  ftyled  him  their  Pro/t"^!?r,  attended  him  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  and  had  recourfe  to  him  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  decrees,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
invcfted  with  the  fovereign  power.  This  bafe  com- 
pliance elated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ufunped, 
not  leifurely  and  by  degrees,  but  all  at  once,  an  ab- 
folute  authority.  He  afted  as  fovereign  indeed,  but 
he  had  not  as  yet  openly  declared  his  defign  of  feizing 
the  empire  :  his  power,  however,  was  great,  and  he 
ufcd  it  in  undermining  Galba's  power  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, unfuccefsful,  and  the  difclofure  of  hie  defigns 
was  much  againft  him.  Galba  was  again  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed,  and  he,  notwithilanding  his 
artifices,  detected  and  (lain  by  the  folJkrs  who  were 
procl'.iming  Galba.    See  Nero. 

NYON,  a  confiderable  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  feme 
name,  with  a  caille.  It  ftands  delightfully  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hike  of  Geneva,  in  the  very  point  where 
it  begins  to  widen,  and  in  a  moll  charmini»  country 
commonly  called  Pays  de  Vand.  It  was  formerly  call- 
ed Colonia  Equejlris  Noiodumim  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its 
antiquity,  feveral  Roman  infcriptions.  and  other  an- 
cient remains,  have  been  frequentlydifcoveredinthe  out- 
Jlfirts  of  the  town.     E  Long.  5,  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  24, 

NYSA,  or  Nyssa  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Ethiopia, 
at  the  fouth  of  Egypt.  Some  place  it  in  Arabia. 
This  city,  with  another  of  the  fame  name  in  India, 
was  facred  to  the  god  Bacchus,  who  was  educated 
thei-e  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Dionyfius^  which  feems  to  be 
compounded  of  ^''^f  and  Nuo-a,  the  name  of  his  father, 
and  that  of  the  place  of  his  educatien.  The  god 
made  this  place  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  conquered  nations  of  the  eaft.  According 
to  fome  geographers,  there  were  no  lefs  than  ten 
places  of  this  name.  One  of  theie  was  famous 
on  the  coaft  of  Euboea  for  its  vines,  which  grew 
in  fuch  an  uncommon  manner,  that  if  a  twig  waj 
planted  in  the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  immediately 
produced  grapes  which  were  full  ripe  in  the  evening, 
A  city  of  Thrace  :  another  feated  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Parnaffus,  and  facred  to  Bacchus. 

NYSLOT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Rufiia,  in  Livonia, 
with  a  caftle;  feated  on  the  river  Narva,  among  large 
marflies.    E.  Long.  26.  55.  N.  Lat.  58.  46. 

NYSSA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
dioscia,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th 
order,  Holoracex,  The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartlte  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ftamina  are  five  j 
there  is  one  piitil;  the  fruit  a  plum  inferior.  The 
male  calyx  is  quinquepartlte,  no  corolla,  and  ten  fta- 
mina^ 
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mica.  There  is  only  one  fperies,  tlie  nyjfa  aquatka 
~^  or  tiipelo  tree.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree  or  Hirub,  a  na- 
tive of  moift  or  watery  places  in  America,  and  con- 
fifls  of  two  varieties;  i.The  entire-leaved;  and,  2. 
The  ferrated-lcaved  tupelo. 

The  entire-leaved  tupelo  tree,  in  its  native  foil  and 
climate,  ?rows  to  nc^'r  20  feet  high  ;  in  this  country 
its  fize  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  or 
fituation.  In  a  moill  rich  eaith,  well  flieltered,  it 
comes  near  to  20  feet  ;  in  others,  that  are  lefs  fo,  it 
makes  flower  prosjrefs,  and  in  the  end  is  propor- 
tionally lower.  The  branches  are  not  very  numerous; 
and  it  rifes  with  a  regular  trunk,  at  the  top  of  which 
they  generally  grow.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lanceolated 
figure,  and  of  a  fine  light-green  colour.  They  end  in 
acute  points,  and  are  very  ornamental,  of  a  thickifh 
confiftence,  foft,  grow  alternately  ®n  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  and  o'^ten  retain  tl>eir  verdure  late  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  flowers,  which  are  not  very  ornamental, 
are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  growing 
fometimes  fingly,  fometimes  many  together,  on  a 
footrtalk.  They  are  of  a  greeniflr  colour  ;  and,  in  the 
countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  drupes,  inclofing  oval,  acute,  fuiTOWcd  nuts. 
In  England  they  feldom  produce  fruit. 

The  ferrated-leaved  tupelo  tree  grows  ufually  nearly 
30  feet  in  height ;  and  divides  into  branches  near  the 
top  like  the  other.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed, 
of  a  light-green  colour,  and  come  out  without  order 
on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  long  footftalks.  They  are 
fmail,  of  a  greenifli-colour;  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
^drupes,  containing  fliarp-pointed  nuts,  about  the  fize 
of  aJFrench  olive. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  trees  is  from  feeds,  which 
come  from  America.  As  foon  as  they  arrive,  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  large  pots  of  light  fandy  earth  an 


inch  deep.  The  gardener  (no  plants  come  up  the  firft 
fpring),  after  this  work  is  done,  fliould  plunge  his, 
pots  up  to  their  rims  in  the  natural  ground  ;  and  if 
it  be  a  moift  place,  it  will  be  the  better.  Weeding 
muft.  be  obferved  during  the  fummer;  and  a  few  furze- 
buflies  fhould  be  pricked  round  the  pots  in  November, 
whii-h  will  prevent  the  ground  from  freezing,  and  for- 
ward the  coming  up  of  the  feeds.  In  the  next  fpring, 
the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  an  hot-bed,  and  after 
that  the  feeds  will  foon  appear.  As  much  air  as  pof- 
fible,  and  watering,  flrould  be  afforded  them  ;  and 
they  mull  be  hardened  foon,  to  be  fet  out.  The  pots 
fhoiild  then  be  plunged  to  their  rims  again  in  the 
natural  mould  ;  where  they  are  to  remain  till  OAober. 
Watering  mufl:  Ijc  given  them  ;  and  they  Ihould  alfa 
be  fliaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  OAober,  they 
muft  be  houfcd,  with  other  grecnhoule  plants,  or  clfe 
fet  under  a  hot-hed-franie,  or  fome  other  cover-,  du- 
ring winter.  The  third  fpring  they  fliould  be  taken 
out  of  the  larger  pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmaller, 
in  which  their  growth  may  be  afiifted  by  a  gentle  heat 
in  a  bed  ;  but  if  they  ai-e  pla:ited  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
moift  place,  and  fliaded  in  dry  weather,  they  will  grow 
very  well.  Though  by  this  time  they  fliould  have  be- 
come hardy,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  flaelter  them  the 
winter  following  in  bad  weather.  They  will  require 
little  more  care  during  their  ftay  in  the  pots,  which 
may  be  either  two,  three,  or  more  years,  if  they  are 
large  enough;  when  in  fpring  they  may  be  turned  out, 
with  the  mould,  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, which  ought  always  to  be  moift  and  properly 
flieltered. 

NYU-CHE,  or  Kin,  an  empire  which  arofe  in 
eaftern  Tartary  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
From  the  founder  of  this  empire  the  lace  Chinefe  em- 
peror Kang-hi  faid  that  his  family  was  dcfcended.  See 
China  and  Tartary. 
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The  T4th  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of  our  al- 
'  phabet ;  pronounced  as  in  the  words  nofe,  rofe. 


The  found  of  this  letter  is  often  fo  foft  as  to  requir  e 
it  doul)Ie,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  words;  as 
goofe^  reproofs  &c.  And  in  fome  words  this  00  is  pro- 
nounced like  u  fliort,  as  in  f  ood^  bloody  &c. 

As  a  numeral,  O  was  fometimes  ufed  for  11  among 
the  ancients  ;  and  with  a  dafli  over  it  thus,  O,  for 
1 1,000. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  O.  CON.  is  read  opus 
ConduBum;  O.  C.  Q^opera  confilioque;  O.  D.  M.  opera, 
donum  munus;  and  O.LO.  opus  locatum. 

The  Greeks  had  two  O's ;  viz.  omicron,  ».  and 
omega,  the  firft  pronounced  on  the  tip  of  the  lips 
with  a  (liarper  found  ;  the  fecond  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  with  a  fuller  found,  equal  to  00  in  our  lan- 
guage.   The  long  and  fhort  pronuaciation  of  our  O 


are  equivalent  to  the  two  Greek  ones ;:  the  firft,  as- 
in  fuppofe  ;  the  fecond,  as  in  cbty. 

O  is  ufually  denoted  long  by  a  fervile  a  fubjoinedy 
as  moan  ;  or  by  e  at  the  end  of  the  fyllable,  as  bone  ; 
when  thefe  vowels  are  not  ufed,  it  is  generally  fliort. 

Among  the  Iriih,  the  letter  O,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  a  family,  is  a  eharafter  of  dignity  an- 
nexed to  great  houfes.  Thus,  in  the  hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, we  frequently  meet  with  the  0  Neals,  0  Carrolsy 
&c.  confiderable  houfes  in  that  ifland. 

Cambden  obferves,  that  it  i&  the  cuftem  of  the 
lords  of  Ireland  to  prefix  an  O  to  their  names  to  di- 
ftinguifli  them  from  the  commonalty. 

The  ancients  ufed  O  as  a  mark  of  triple  time ;  hovci 
a  notion  that  the  ternary,  or  number  3,  was  the  moft: 
perfect  of  nu-mbers,  and  therefore  properly  expreflei 
by  a  circle,  the  moft  perfeft  of  figures. 

It  is  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  the  letter  O,  but  the 
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figure  of  a  circle  Q,  or  double  CO,  by  which  the 
modern  ancients  in  mufic  ufed  to  exprcfa  what  they 
called  tempo  perfefio,  or  triple  time.  Hence  the  Ita- 
lians call  it  circolo. 

The  feven  antiphones,  or  alternate  hymns  of  feven 
•verfes,  &c.  fung  by  the  choir  in  the  time  of  Advent, 
were  formerly  called  0,  from  their  beginning  with  fuch 
^n  exclamation. 

O  is  an  adverb  of  calling,  or  interjeftion  of  forrow 
■or  wifhing. 

OAK,  in  botany.  See  Quercus. 
The  oak  has  been  long  known  by  the  title  of 
■monarch  of  the  uoods,  and  very  juftly.  It  was  well 
■known,  and-  often  very  elegantly  defcribed,  by  the  an- 
cient poets.  The  following  defcription  from  Virgil  is 
exquifite  : 

.  Veluti  annojo  "valiclam  cum  rohore  quercum 
yilpini  Borea,  nunc  hinc,  nunc  Jlatibus  illtnc 
Eruere  inter  fe  cert  ant :  it  Jlridor,  et  alte 
Conjlernunt  terram  conciiffb  jlipite  frondes  : 
Ipfa  h^ret  fcopulls  ;  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
jEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 

JEn.  iv.  441. 
As  o'er  th'  aerial  Alps  fublimely  fpread, 
Some  aged  oak  uprears  his  reverend  head  ; 
This  way  and  that  the  furious  tempefts  blow, 
To  lay  the  monarch  of  the  mountains  low  ; 
Th'  imperial  plant,  though  nodding  at  the  found. 
Though  all  his  fcatter'd  honours  ftrow  the  ground; 
Safe  in  his  ftrength,  and  feated  on  the  i-ock. 
In  naked  majefty  defies  the  fhock  : 
High  as  the  head  fhoots  tow'ring  to  the  flcies. 
So  deep  the  root  in  hell's  foundation  lies. 

Pitt. 

The  ancient  driiids  had  a  moft  profound  veneration 
*  XT .  TT-zi  for  trees.  Pliny  *  fays,  that  *'  thedruids  (as  the 
xvi.  c.  44.  ^suls  call  their  magicians  or  wiie  men)  lield  nothing 
fo  facred  as  the  miflctoe,  and  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows,  provided  it  be  an  oak.  They  make  choice  of 
oak  groves  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  perform  no 
rites  without  oak-leaves  ;  fo  that  they  feem  to  have 
the  name  of  druids  from  thence,  if  we  derive  their 
name  from  the  Greek,"  &c.  (See  Druids — defini- 
tion,  and  no  11.)  Maximus  Tyrlus  fays  the  Celtae 
or  Gauls  worfhipped  Jupiter  under  the  figure  of  a 
lofty  oak  (a). 

This  ufeful  tree  grows  to  fuch  a  furprifing  magni- 
tude, that  were  there  not  many  well  authenticated  in- 
ftances  of  them  in  our  own  country,  they  would  cer- 
tainly appear  difficult  of  beHef.  In  the  1 8th  volume 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  we  have  the  dimenfions 
of  a  leaf  twelve  inches  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth, 
and  all  the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree  were  equally  large. 
On  the  eftate  of  Woodhall.  purchafed  in  1775  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  bart.  late  governor  of  Madras,  an 
oak  was  felled  which  fold  for  43I.  and  meafured  24 
feet  round.    We  are  alfo  told  of  one  in  Millwood  fo- 


reft,  near  Chaddefley,  which  was  in  full  verdure  in 
winter,  getting  its  leaves  again  after  the  autumn  ones 
fell  off.  In  Hunter's  Evelyn's  Sylva,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  remarkable  oak  atGreendalej  which 
Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Cambden,  thus  minutely  de- 
fcribes:  "  The  Greendale  oak,  with  a  road  cut  thro'  it, 
ftili  bears  one  green  branch.  Such  branches  as  have  been 
cut  or  broken  off  are  guarded  from  wet  by  lead.  1  he 
diameter  of  this  tree  at  the  top,  whence  the  branches 
iffue,  is  14  feet  2  inches;  at  the  furface  of  the  ground 
I  li  feet ;  circumference  there  35  feet ;  height  of  the 
trunk  53  ;  height  of  the  arch  10,  width  6.  Mr  Evelyn 
mentions  feveraL  more  oaks  of  extraordinary  fize  in 
Work  fop  park." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1773  ^^ve  an 
account  of  one  differing  very  effentially  from  the  com- 
mon one;  it  is  frequent  about  StThomas  inDevonfhire, 
and  is  in  that  county  called  Lucombe  oak,  from  one 
William  Lucombe  who  fuccefsfully  cultivated  it  near 
Exeter.  It  grows  as  ftralght  and  handfome  as  a  fir ; 
its  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  its  wood  as  hard  as  that 
of  the  common  oak.  Its  growth  is  fo  quick,  as  to 
exceed  in  20  or  30  years  the  altitude  and  girth  of  the 
common  one  at  100.  It  is  cultivated  in  various  places; 
Cornwall,  Somerfetfliire,  &c. 

M.  du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  (who  wrote  a  treatife  on  hufband- 
ry),  gave  an  account  in  the  year  1749  of  an  oak  which 
he  had  kept  in  water  eight  years,  and  which  yielded 
fine  leaves  every  fpring.  The  tree  had,  he  fays,  four 
or  five  branches;  the  largeft  19  or  20  hnes  round, 
and  more  than  18  inches  long.  Jt  throve  more  in  the 
two  firll  years  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  bell 
earth  ;  it  afterwards  loft  its  vigour,  and  rather  decayed ; 
which  he  attributed  to  a  defed  in  the  roots  rather  than 
to  want  of  aliment. 

M.  de  Buffon  made  fome  experiments  on  oak-trees; 
the  refult  of  which  n  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1754.  He  had  compared  barked  with  un- 
barked  trees  ;  and  proves,  we  think  with  fuccefs,  from 
a  variety  of  trials,  that  timber  barked  and  dryed 
Handing,  is  always  heavier  and  confiderably  ftronger 
than  timber  kept  in  its  bark. 

The  bark  of  oak-trees  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
extremely  ufeful  in  vegetation.  One  load  (Mr  Mills  in 
his  treatife  on  hufbandry  informs  us)  of  oak-bark, 
laid  in  a  heap  and  rotted,  after  the  tanners  have  ufed 
it  for  drefling  of  leather,  will  do  more  fervice  to  ftiff 
cold  land,  and  its  effedls  will  laft  longer,  than  two 
loads  of  the  richeft  dung  ;  but  this  has  been  ftrenu- 
oufly  controverted.    (See  OAK-Leaws.) 

The  bark,  in  medicine,  is  alfb  a  ftrong  aftrlngent ; 
and  hence  ftands  recommended  in  hsemorrhagies,  al- 
vine  fluxes,  and  other  preternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions  ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  fometimes  attended  with 
good  effefts.  Some  have  alledged,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
this  bark  every  purpofe  can  be  anfwered  which  may  be 
obtained  from  Peruvian  bark.    But  after  feveral  very 

fair 


(a)  Cambden  informs  us  of  a  tradition  (which,  like  moft  other  traditions  of  this  nature,  fcems  to  be 
founded  in  ignorance  and  foftered  by  creduHty)  refpefting  an  oak  near  Malwood  caftle,  where  Rufus  was  killed, 
viz.  that  it  budded  on  Chriftmas-day,  and  withered  before  night.  This  tree,  the  feme  tradition  reports  to  have 
jueen  that  againft  which  Tyrril's  arrow  glanced. 
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fair  trials,  we  have  by  no  means  found  this  to  be  the 
cafe.  Belides  tlie  bark,  the  buds,'  the  acorns,  and 
their  cups  are  ufed  ;  as  alfo  the  galls,  which  are  ex- 
crefcences  caufed  by  infefts  on  the  oaks  of  the  eaftern 
countries,  of  which  there  are  divers  forts  ;  fome 
perfectly  round  and  fmooth,  fome  rougher  with  finall 
protuberances,  but  all  generally  having  a  round  hole  in 
them.  An  the  parts  of  the  oak  are  ftyptic,  binding, 
and  ufeful  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and  bleedings,  cither 
inward  or  outward.  The  bark  is  frequently  ufed  in 
gargarifms,  for  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  for 
fore  mouths  and  throats :  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  reftringent 
clyfters  and  injeftions,  againft  the  prolapfus  uteri  or 
ani.  The  acorns,  beaten  to  powder,  are  frequently 
taken  by  the  vulgar  for  pains  in  the  fide.  The  only 
©fficinal  preparation  is  the  aqua  germinum  quercus. 

OAK-Leaves.  The  ufes  of  oak-bark  in  tanning,  and 
in  hot-beds,  is  generally  known.  For  the  latter  of 
thefe  purpofes,  however,  oak-leaves  are  now  found  to 
anfwer  equally  \yell,  or  rather  better.  In  the  notes  to 
Dr  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's  Treatife  on  Foreft- 
trees,  we  find  the  following  direftions  for  their  ufe  by 
W.  Speechly  :  The  leaves  are  to  be  raked  up  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  they  fall  from  the  trees.  When  raked 
into  heaps,  they  fhould  immediately  be  carried  into 
fome  place  near  the  hot-houfes,  where  they  may  lie  to 
couch.  Mr  Speechly  fays,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  fence 
them  round  with  charcoal  hurdles,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
to  keep  them  from  being  blown  about  the  garden  in 
windy  weather.  In  this  place  they  tread  them  well,  and 
water  them  in  cafe  they  happen  to  have  been  brought 
in  dry.  The  heap  is  made  fix  or  fevt-n  feet  thick, 
and  covered  over  with  old  mats,  or  any  thing  elfe,  to 
prevent  the  upper  leaves  from  being  blown  a»vay.  In 
a  few  days  the  heap  will  come  to  a  ftrong  heat.  For 
the  firft  year  or  two  in  which  he  ufed  thefe  leaves, 
our  author  did  not  continue  them  in  the  heap  longer 
than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  :  but  by  this  method  of 
management  they  fettled  fo  much  when  brought  to 
the  hot-houfe,  that  a  fupply  was  very  foon  required  ; 
and  he  afterwards  found,  that  it  was  proper  to  let 
them  remain  five  or  fix  weeks  in  the  heaps  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  hot  houfe.  In  getting  them  into 
?lie  pine -pots,  if  they  appear  dry,  they  are  to  be  wa- 
tered, and  again  trodden  down  exceed ina^ly  well,  in 
layers,  till  the  pits  are  quite  full.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  tan- bark,  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  Inches, 
and  well  trodden  down,  till  the  furfacc  becomes  fmooth 
and  even.  On  this  the  pine-pots  are  to  be  placed  in 
^he  manner  they  are  to  fland,  beginning  with  the 
middle  row  firft,  and  filling  up  the  fpaces  between  the 
pots  with  tan.  In  this  manner  we  are  to  proceed  to 
the  next  row,  till  the  whole  be  finlfhed  ;  and  this  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  tan 
only  is  ufed.  The  leaves  require  no  farther  trouble 
through  the  whole  feafon  ;  as  they  will  retain  a  con- 
flant  and  regular  heat  for  i  2  months  without  ftirring 
or  turning  ;  and  our -author  informs  us,  that  if  he  may 
judge  from  their  appearance  \<'hen  taken  out  (being 
always  entire  and  perfeft),  it  is  probable  they  would 
continue  their  heat  throu'2;h  a  fecond  year  ;  but,  as  an 
iinnunl  fupply  of  leaves  is  eafily  obtained,  the  experi- 
ment is  hardly  worth  making.  After  thi"?,  the  pines 
•m)X  hav£  no  occafion  to  be  moved,  but  at  ftated  times 
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of  their  management,  viz.  at  the  fhifting  them  in  their 
pots,  &G*  when  at  each  time  a  little  frefh  tan  fliould 
be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency  arifing  from  the 
fettling  of  the  beds ;  but  this  will  be  inconfiderable, 
as  the  leaves  do  not  fettle  much  after  their  long  couch- 
ing. During  the  firft  two  years  of  our  author's  prac- 
tice he  did  not  ufe  any  tan,  but  plunged  the  pine-pots 
into  the  leaves,  and  juft;  covered  the  furface  of  the 
beds,  when  finifhed,  with  a  little  faw-duft,  to  give  it 
a  neatnefs.  This  method,  however,  was  attended 
with  one  inconvenience  ;  for  by  the  caking  of  the 
leaves  they  fhrunk  from  the  fides  of  the  pots,  where- 
by they  became  expofed  to  the  air,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  heat  of  the  beds  was  permitted  to  efcape. 

"  Many  powerful  reafons  (fays  Mr  Speechly)  may 
be  given  why  oak-leaves  are  preferable  to  tanner's 
bark. 

"  I.  They  always  heat  regularly;  for  during  the 
whole  time  that  I  have  ufed  them,  which  is  near  feven 
years,  I  never  once  knew  of  their  heating  with  vio- 
lence ;  and  this  is  fo  frequently  the  cafe  with  tan,  that 
I  affirm,  and  indeed  it  is  well  known  to  every  perfon 
converfant  in  the  management  of  the  hot-houfe,  that 
pines  fuffer  more  from  this  one  circumflance,  than  all 
the  other  accidents  put  together,  infedls  excepted. 
When  this  accident  happens  near  the  time  of  their 
fruiting,  the  eft'eft  is  foon  feen  in  the  fruit,  which  is' 
exceedingly  fmall  and  ill-fhaped.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  little  or  no  fruit  at  all  ;  therefore  gardeners 
who  make  ufe  of  tan  only  for  their  pines,  fhould  be 
mo[\  particularly  careful  to  avoid  an  over-heat  at  that 
critical  junfture, — the  time  of  fliowing  the  fruit. 

"  2.  The  heat  of  oak-leaves  is  conftant ;  whereas 
tanner's  bark  generally  turns  cold  in  a  very  Ihort  time 
after  its  furious  heat  is  gone  ofl".  This  obliges  the 
gardener  to  give  it  frequent  turnings  in  order  to  pro- 
mote its  heating.  Thefe  frequent  turnings,  not  to 
mention  the  expence,  are  attended  with  the  worft: 
confequenccs  ;  for  by  the  continual  moving  of  the 
pots  backwards  and  forwards,  the  pines  are  expofed 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  whereby  their  growth 
is  confiderably  retarded  ;  whereas,  when  leaves  are 
ufed,  the  pines  will  have  no  occafion  to  be  moved  but 
at  the  times  of  potting.  Sec.  The  pines  have  one  pe- 
culiar advantage  in  this  undifturbed  fituation  ;  their 
roots  grow  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and  mat 
among  the  leaves  in  a  furprifing  manner.  From  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  when  in  this  fituation,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  leaves,  even  in  this  Rate,  afford  them 
an  uncommon  and  agreeable  nouriflament. 

"  3.  There  is  a  faving  in  point  of  expence  ;  which 
is  no  inconfiderable  objedl  in  places  where  tan  cannot 
be  had  but  from  a  great  diitance. 

"  4.  The  laft  ground  of  preference  is,  that  decayed 
leaves  make  good  manure  ;  whereas  rotten  tan  is  ex- 
perimentally found  to  be  of  no  value.  I  have  often 
tried  it  both  on  fand  and  clay,  and  on  wet  and  dry 
land  ;  and  never  could  difcover,  in  any  of  my  experi- 
ments, that  it  deferved  the  name  of  a  manure  ;  whereas 
decayed  leaves  are  the  richeft,  and  of  all  others  the 
moft  proper  manure  for  a  garden.  Leaves  mixed  with 
dung  make  excellent  hot-beds  ;  and  1  find  that  beds 
compounded  in  this  manner,  preferve  their  heat  much 
longer  than  when  made  entirely  with  dung  j  and  in 
2  .  bath. 
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both  csfes,  tlie  application  of  leaves  will  be  a  confide- 
rable  faving  of  dung,  which  is  a  circumftance  on  many 
accounts  agreeable." 

OAK-Leaf-Galis.  Thefe  are  of  feveral  kinds ;  the 
remarkable  fpecies  called  the  rmijitroom  gall  is  never 
found  on  anv  other  vci^etable  fubrtance  but  thefe 
leaves ;  and  befide  this  there  are  a  great  number  of 
other  kinds. 

The  double  gall  of  thefe  leaves  Is  very  fms^ular,  be- 
caufe  the  generality  of  produftions  of  this  kind  affedl 
only  one  fi  ie  of  a  leaf  or  branch,  and  gi-ow  all  one 
way  ;  whereas  this  kind  of  gall  extends  itfelf  both 
ways,  and  is  feen  on  each  fide  of  the  leaf,  in  form  of 
two  protuberances,  oppofite  the  one  to  the  other. 
Tliefe  are  of  differently  Irregular  fliapes,  but  their  na- 
tural figure  fetras  that  of  two  cones,  with  broad  bafes, 
and  very  obtufe  points,  though  fometimes  they  are 
round,  «r  Very  nearly  fo. 

Thefe  make  their  firfl  appearance  on  the  leaf  In 
April,  and  remain  on  it  till  June  or  longer.  They 
are  at  firft  green,  but  afterwards  yellowifh,  and  are 
fofter  to  the  touch  than  many  other  of  the  produftions 
of  this  kind:  they  are  ufually  about  the  fize  of  a  large 
pea,  but  fometimes  they  grow  to  the  bignefs  of  a  nut. 
When  opened,  they  are  found  to  be  of  that  kind 
which  are  inhabited  each  by  one  infeft  only,  and  each 
contain  one  cavity.  The  cavity  in  this  is,  however, 
larger  than  in  any  other  gall  of  the  fize,  or  even  in 
many  others  of  three  times  the  fize  ;  the  fides  of  it 
being  very  little  thicker  than  the  fubftance  of  the 
leaf. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  origin  of  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  flies  which  are  at  times  feen  in  this  manner 
to  come  out  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  galls.  It  feems 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  that  only  one  fpecies  of 
infedl  forms  one  kind  of  gall ;  yet  it  may  be,  that 
two  or  three  kinds  may  give  origin  to  the  fame  kind. 
There  is^  however,  another  occalion  of  our  feeing  dif- 
ferent fpecies  come  out  of  difFeient  galls  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  and  this  is  the  effeft  of  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
per inhabitants. 

It  might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  flie  had 
formed  a  gall  fsr  the  habitation  of  her  worm  offspring, 
had  placed  it  in  an  impregnable  fortrefs  :  but  this  is 
not  the  cafe  ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  fly,  as 
Imall  perhaps  as  that  which  gave  origin  to  the  gall, 
produces  a  worm  which  is  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  as 
the  other  feeds  on  vegetable  juices.  This  little  fly, 
well  knowing  that  where  there  is  one  of  thefe  protu- 
berances on  a  leaf,  there  is  a  tender  and  defr.ncelcfs  in- 
fe6l  within,  pierces  the  fides  of  the  gall,  and  depofits 
her  egg  within  it.  This,  when  it  hatches  into  a  worm, 
feeds  upon  the  proper  Inhabitant  ;  and  finally,  after 
devouring  it,  paffes  into  the  chryfalis  ftatc,  and  thence 
appears  in  the  form  of  its  parent  fly,  and  is  feen  ma- 
king Its  way  out  of  the  gall^  in  the  place  of  the  proper 
inhabitant. 

On  opening  thefe  leaf-galls,  which  are  properly  the 
habitation  only  of  one  animal,  it  is  common  to  find 
two,  the  ftsonger  preying  upon  the  body  oF  the  other, 
and  fucking  its  juices  as  it  does  thofe  of  the  leaf; 
often  It  is  found  wholly  employed  in  devouring  its  un- 
offending neighbour  at  once:  this  is  probably  the  cafe 
when  its  time  of  eating  is  nearly  over  ;  and,  In  fine, 
when  we  find  the  gall  inhabited  by  only  one  infev^,  or 
,  N"  245. 
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containing  only  one  chryfalis,  as  it  ought  in  its  natu- 
ral ftate  to  do,  we  are  never  certain  that  this  is  the 
proper  inhabitant,  as  it  may  be  one  of  thefe  deftroy- 
ers  who  has  eaten  up  the  other,  and  fupplied  its  place. 
See  Aphis  and  Oak  Puckron. 

Oak  Sazu-dujl  is  now  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  tanning  as  well,  at  leaft,  as  the  bark.  See  Tan- 
king. 

Oak  of  Jerufalem.    See  Chenopodium. 

OAKHAM,  OcKHAM,  or  Oakurrif  in  fea-Ianguage, 
denotes  the  matter  of  old  ropes  untwifl:ed  and  pulled 
out  into  loofe  hemp,  in  order  to  be  ufed  in  caulking 
the  fcams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ftilp,  for  flopping 
or  preventing  leaks. 

OAKHAMPI  ON,  a  town  of  Devonfliire,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament;  fituated  in  W.Long. 
4.  5.  N.  Lat.  50. 48. 

OANNES,  a  being  in  Chaldean  mythology,  repre- 
fented  as  half  a  man  and  half  a  fi/h.  According  to 
BerofiiS  and  other  fabulous  writers,  this  monfter  was 
the  civillzer  of  the  Chaldeans ;  to  whom  he  taught  a 
fyfl:em  of  jurifprudence  fo  perfeft  as  to  be  incapable 
of  Improvement.  In  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, he  fpent  the  day  on  dry  land,  but  retired  every 
night  into  the  ocean  or  the  river.    See  Mythology, 

OAR,  along  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end  and 
round  or  fquare  at  the  other  ;  and  which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  fide  of  a  floating  veflel,  fervcs  to  make  it 
advance  upon  the  water. 

That  part  of  the  oar  which  is  out  of  the  veflel,  and 
which  enters  into  the  water,  is  called  the  blade,  or 
tua/h  plat ;  and  that  which  is  withln-board  is  termed 
the  loom,  whofe  extremity  being  fmall  enough  to  be 
grafped  by  the  rowers,  or  perfons  managing  the  oars. 
Is  called  the  hafidle- 

To  pufli  the  boat  or  veflel  forwards  by  means  of 
this  inftrument,  the  rowers  turn  their  backs  forward, 
and,  dipping  the'  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  puU 
the  handle  forward  fo  that  the  blade  at  the  fame  time 
may  move  aft  in  the  water:  but  fince  the  blade  cannot 
be  fo  moved,  without  ftriking  the  water,  this  impul- 
fion  Is  the  fame  as  if  the  water  were  to  ilrlke  the  bLde 
from  the  ftern  towards  the  head:  the  vefl'el  is  therefore 
neceflarily  moved  according  to  this  diredtion.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  flic  will  advance  with  the  greater  ra- 
pidity, by  as  much  as  the  oar  flrikes  the  water  more 
forcibly.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  an  oar  afts  upon  the 
fide  of  a  boat  or  veflel  like  a  lever  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
whofe  fulcrum  is  the  ftation  upon  which  the  oar  refts 
on  the  boat's  gunnel.  In  large  veflels,  this  fliation  is 
ufually  called  the  roiv-port ;  but  in  lights  and  boats  it 
is  always  termed  the  row-lock. 

OARISTUS,  or  Oaristys,  a  term  In  the  Greek 
poetry,  fignifying  a  dialogue  between  a  hufljand  and 
his  wife  ;  fuch  as  that  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad 
between  Heftor  and  Andromache. 

Scallger  obferves,  that  the  oarlflius  is  not  pioperly 
any  particular  little  poein,  or  entire  piece  of  poetry  ; 
but  always  a  part  of  a  great  one.  He  adds,  that  the 
paflage  now  cited  in  Homer  is  the  only  proper  oa- 
riftus  extant  in  the  ancient  poets. 

OAT,  in  botany.     See  Avena., 

Under  the  word  Avena  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
native  place  of  the  common  oat,  cultivated  in  our  fields. 
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ife  tinkhoWh  ;  that  the  only  account  of  it,  in  its  natu- 
ral ftate,  which  we  then  had,  is  in  Anfon's  Voyage  i 
and  that  the  report  of  fuch  an  author  refpefting  fafts 
in  n  atural  hiftory  is  not  in  titled  to  implicit  credit. 
We  had  not  then  feen  the  Travels  of  Mr  Bruce,  whofe 
botanical  knowledge  is  very  fuperior  to  that  ©f  mod 
voyagers,  or  we  fhould  have  rtientioned  his  account  of 
the  oats  which  he  found  growing  wild  ih  Aroofii,  a 
fmall  territory  in  AbylTinia,  not  far  from  the  fource  cf 
the  Nile:  (See  Nile).  "  Wild  oats  (fays  he)  grow 
Up  here  fpontancoufly  to  a  prodigious  height  and  lize, 
capable  often  of  concealing  both  the  horfe  and  his 
rider,  and  fome  of  the  ftalks  being  little  lefa  than  an 
inch  in  circumfet-ence.  They  haVe,  when  ripe,  the 
Appearance  of  fmall  canes.  The  inhabitants  make  no 
fort  of  ufe  of  this  grain  ih  any  peiiod  ^f  its  growth  : 
the  uppermoft  thin  hufk  of  it  is  beautifully  variegated 
^ith  a  changeable  purple  colour ;  the  tafte  is  perfed^ly 
good.  I  often  made  the  meal  into  Cakes  in  rertiem- 
brance  of  Scotland."  Our  author  informs  as,  that 
the  Abyfliniahs  could  neVer  be  brought  to  relifh  theft 
cakes,  which  they  faid  were  bitter,  burnt  their  fto- 
hiachs,  and  made  them  thirlty.  He  is,  however,  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  wild  oat  of  Aroofli  is  the 
oat  in  its  original  ftate  ;  and  that  it  has  degenerated 
everywhere  in  Europe.  From  the  fafts  which  he 
flatcs,  this  opinion  feems  to  be  well  founded. 

OA  TH,  an  affirmation  or  promifc,  accompariied 
with  an  invocation  of  God  to  witnefs  what  we  fay  J 
ind  with  an  imprecation  of  his  vengeance,  or  a  re- 
nunciation of  his  favourj  if  \Vhat  we  affirm  be  falfe,  or 
what  we  promife  be  not  perforttied(A). 

The  laws  of  all  civih'/ed  ftates  have  required  the 
ftcurity  of  an  oath  for  evidence  given  in  a  court  of 
jUftice,  and  ort  other  ofccafions  of  high  importance  (b); 
and  the  Chriftian  religion  utteHy  prohibits  fwearing, 
except  when  oaths  are  required  by  legal  authority.  In- 
deed no  ferious  and  refleftihg  theift,  whether  he  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  revelation  or  not,  can  look  upon 
fwearing  on  trivial  occafions  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a 
fin  of  a  very  heinous  nature.    To  call  upon  that  in- 
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finite  and  omnipiTefcnt  Being,  who  cKcatei  and  fii- 
ftains  the  univerfe,  to  witnefs  all  the  impertinence  of 
idle  converfation,  of  which  great  part  is  commonly  ut- 
tered at  rantlom,  betrays  a  fpiric  fo  profane,  that  no- 
thing flitjrt  of  experience  could  make  us  believe  it 
poffible  foi-  a  creature  endowed  with  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion to  be  habitually  guilty  of  a  praftice  fo  impious. 
No  man  can  plead  in  extenuation  of  this  crime,  thaE 
he  is  tempted  to  fwear  by  the  importunity  of  any  ap* 
petite  or  paffioh  ithplanted  in  the  human  breaft  :  for 
the  utterance  of  a  pt-ofane  oath  communicates  no  plea-i 
fure,  and  removes  no  uneafinefs;  it  neither  elevates  the 
fpeaker,  nor  deprtffes  the  hearer. 

^ahers  and  Moravians,  fwayed  by  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  and  by  the  fenfe  Which  they  put  upon  certain 
texts  of  Scripture,  refufe  to  fwear  upon  any  occafion, 
even  at  the  requifi'tiort  of  a  magiftrate,  and  in  a  court 
ofjuftice.  Thefe  fcruples  are  groundlefs ;  and  feem 
to  proceed  from  an  incapacity  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  proper  ufe  and  abufe  of  fwearing.  It  is  unque- 
ftionably  impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witwefs  imper- 
tinenceSj  or  to  ufe  his  tremendous  name  as  a  mere  ex- 
plelive  in  converfation  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows^ 
that  we  may  not  pioufly  call  upon  him  to  witnefs 
truths  of  importance,  or  invoke  his  name  with  reve- 
rence and  folemnity.  No  individual  could,  without 
grofs  prdfanenefs,  pray  for  a  thoufand  times  more 
wealth  than  he  may  ever  have  occafion  to  ufe ;  but  it 
■tt'as  never  thoUght  profane  to  pray  '*  day  by  day  for 
our  daily  bi-ead,  for  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  fea- 
fons."  If  it  be  lawful  to  aflc  of  God  thefe  earthly 
bleffingSj  becaufe  he  alone  can  beftow  them ;  it  cannot 
fUrely  be  unlawful^  where  the  lives  or  properties  of 
our  neighbours,  or  the  fecurity  of  government  is  con^ 
cerned,  to  invoke  hiih  vs^ith  reverence  to  witnefs  the 
truth  of  our  affertions,  or  the  fincerity  of  our  inten- 
tions; becaufe  of  our  truth  in  many  cafes,  and  of  our 
fincerity  in  all,  none  but  he  can  be  the  witnefs. 

The  text  of  Scripture  upon  which  the  Quakcrd 
chiefly  reft  their  argument  for  the  unlawfulnefs  of  all 
fwearing  under  the  Gofpel,  is  our  Saviour's  prohibi- 
Y  tion 


(a)  The  word  oath  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  eoth.  It  is  often  in  England  called  a  corporal  oath,  becaufe^ 
in  the  days  of  pdpery,  the  perfoh  fworn  over  the  hoft  or  corpus  Cbrl/li. 

(b)  The  various  Oaths  requiied  by  differeiit  nations  at  different  times,  and  the  various  forms,  &c.  of  im* 
pofing  them,  is  a  fubjed  of  very  confiderable  extent  and  curiofity  :  An  account  of  them  does  not  fall  withirt 
the  plan  of  the  prefent  article  ;  it  would  indeed  extend  it  to  an  undue  length :  we  cannot,  however,  omit  ob' 
ferving,  what  is  doubtlefs  very  remarkable^  that  the  grand  impoftor  Mohammed  taaght  the  Moflems,  that 
their  oaths  might  be  diflblved.  This  wonderful  doitrine  is  contained  in  the  66th  chapter  of  the  Koran  ; 
which,  to  free  himfclf  from  his  promife  and  oath  to  Hafsa  his  fpOufe,  he  pretended  was  revealed.  What  the 
ufe  of  oaths  is  in  fuch  circumftances,  or  what  fecurity  they  afford  for  performance,  it  is  difficult  to 
^fcertain. 

It  is  alfo  very  remarkable,  that  an  oath  refpcfting  matriagefe  was  the  cauffe  of  the  firft  divorce  at  Rome* 
The  circumftance  happened  about  the  year  of  the  city  525,  Pofthumlus  Albinus  and  SpUrius  Carvilius 
being  confuls.  The  cenfors  of  this  year  obferving  the  pbpulation  declining,  and  iii-.agining  it  proceeded  from 
interefted  marriages  and  promifcuous  cohabitation,  obliged  all  *the  citizens  to  fwear,  that  they  would  not 
marry  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  peopling  the  republic.  It  raifed,  however,  many  fcruples,  and  oc- 
cafioned  many  domeftic  ruptures  Among  the  reft,  one  Carvihus  Ruga,  a  man  of  diftinaion,  imagined  thai 
he  was  bound  by  his  oath  to  divorce  his  wife,  whom  he  paffionately  loved,  becaufe  flie  was  barren  j  which  was  thd 
firft  inftaace  of  a  divorce  at  Rotne  from  its  foundation,  though  the  marriage-laws  of  the  kings  allowed  it ;  it 
afterwards,  however,  became  fhamefuUy  frequent.  This  is  alfo  a  itriking  inftance  of  the  great  attention  paid 
to  oaths  among  the  Romans :  it  is  remarked  indeed  by  all  writers,  that  they  paid  a  moft  profound  refpe^  to 
them ;  and  on  that  wc  know  they  founded  their  hopes  of  fucccfs  in  war. 
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tion  (Mat.  V.  34.) :  "  I  fay  unto  you,  fwear  not  at  all" 
^'  «  ■  '  But  whoever  (hall  take  the  trouble  of  turning  over  his 
Bible,  and  looking  at  the  context,  will  perceive,  that 
it  is  only  in  ordinary  converfatkn,  and  by  no  means  in 
courts  of  juftice,  that  our  Lord  prohibits  his  follow- 
ers from  fwearing  at  all.    There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever, that  fwearing  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by  Jerufa-, 
km,  or  by  their  own  heads,  was  the  form  of  a  judicial 
oatb  in  ufe  among  the  Jews.    On  the  contrary,  we^are 
*  See  Whit-  told  by  Malmonides  * ,  that  "  if  any  man  fwear  by  hea- 
h  0"         ven  or  by  earth,  yet  this  is  not  an  oath;"  which  fure- 
ly  he  could  not  have  faid,  had  fuch  been  the  forms  of 
judicial  fwearing.     Indeed  they  could  not  have  ad- 
mitted fuch  forms  into  theiv  courts  without  exprefsly 
violating  the  law  of  Mofes,  wlio  commands  them  to 
"  Fear  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,  to  ferve  him, 
,and  to  fwear  by  his  name,"    But  the  Jews,  as  every 
one  knows,  had  fuch  a  reverence  for  the  name  Jeho- 
•vah,  that  they  would  not  pronounce  it  on  flight  occa- 
fions,  ani  therefore  could  not  fwear  by  that  name  in 
common  converfation.    Hen,ce,  to  gratify  their  pro- 
penfity  to  common  fwearing,  they  invented  fuch  oaths 
as,  by  heaven,  by  earth,  by  Jerufalem,  by  the  life  of  thy 
head,  Sec.  and  by  this  contrivance  they  thought  to 
avoid  the  guilt  of  profaning  the  name  Jehovah. 
Thefe,  however,  being  appeals  to  infenfible  objcds, 
either  had  no  meaning,  or  were  in  fad,  as  our  Sa- 
viour juftly  argues,  oaths  by  that  God  whofe  crea- 
tures they  were  1  fo  that  the  Jew  who  fwore  them 
was  ftill  guilty  of  profanenefs  towards  the  very  Jeho- 
vah whofe  name  his  fuperftition  would  not  permithim 
to  pronounce.     But  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  ufe  of  judicial  oaths  is  not  wholly  prohibited 
in  the  gofpel,  is  the  conduft  of  our  Saviour  himfelf  as 
■well  as  of  his  apoftle  St  Paul.     When  Jefus  vvas 
fimply  ajhed  by  th«:  high  prieft,  what  it  was  which 
certain  falfe  wltnefles  teftified  againft  him?  we  are 
told  by  the  evangelifts,  that  "  he  held  his  peace  :" 
but  being  adjured  by  the  living  God  to  declare  whe- 
ther he  was  the  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  or  not,  he 
immediately  anfwered  the  high  prieft,  without  ob- 
jefting  to  the  oath  (for  fuch  it  was)  upon  which  he 
was  examined.    "  St  Paul,  in  his  EpiiUe  to  the  Ro- 
*  Pale/s    mansf ,  fays,  '  God  Is  my  ivltnefs,  that,  without  ccafing, 
Moral  Fhl-  \  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayerns;'  and  to  the 
iBfofby.       Corinthians,  ftill  mote  ftrongly,  '  /  call  God  for  a  re- 
cord upon  my  foul,  that,  to  fpare  you,  I  came  not  as 
yet  to  Corinth'    Both  thefe  exprcffions  are  of  the 
nature  of  oaths  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews  fpeaks  of  the  cuftom  of  fwearing  judicially 
without  any  markof  cenfui-e  or  dlfapprobation  ;  *Men 
verily  fwear  by  the  greater ;  and  an  oath,  for  confir- 
matipn,  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  ftrife." 

But  though  a  nation  has  an  uadoubted  right  to 
require  the  fecurity  of  an  oath  upon  occafions  of  real 
importance,  we  do  not  hcfitate  to  fay,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  fomething  worfe  than  bad  gollcy  to 
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multiply  oaths,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  people  tempta- 
tions to  perjure  themfelves.    The  fecurity  which  an  ^""^ 
oath  affords,  depends  entirely  upon  the  reverence 
which  attaches  to  it  in  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  it  Is  , 
given  ;  but  that  reverence  is  much  weikenei  by  the 
frequency  of  oaths,  and  by  the  carelefs  munner  in 
which  they  arc  too  often  adminiftered.    An  excellent 
moraliftij:  obferves,  with  truth,  that  "  the  levity  and  1  ^^"^ 
frequency  with  which  oaths  are  adminiftered,  has 
brought  about  a  general  inadvertency  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  them,  which  both  in  a  religious  and  political 
view  is  much  to  be  lamented  :  and  it  merits  (continues 
he)  public  confideration,  whether  the  requiring  of 
oaths  on  fo  many  frivolous  occafions,  cfpecially  in  the 
cuftomii,  and  in  the  qualification  for  petty  offices,  haa 
any  other  efFeA  than  to  make  them  cheap  in  the  nrind^i 
of  the  people.    A  pound  of  tea  cannot  travel  regu- 
larly from  the  (hip  to  the  confiirrer  without  cofting 
ha/f  o  dozen  oaths  at  leaft  ;  and  the  fame  fecurity  for 
the  due  difcharge  of  his  office,  namely  tliat  of  an  oath,, 
is  required  from  a  church-warden  and  an  archblfjop^. 
from  a  petty  cotflahh  and  tlje  chief  juflice  of  England. 
Let  the  law  continue  its  own  fan^tlons,  if  they  be 
thought  requifite  ;  but  let  it  fpare  the  folemuity  of 
an  oath  :  and  where  it  is  neceffary,  from  the  want  of 
fomething  bc'ster  to  depend  upon,  to  -'cceut  a  mini's 
own  word  or  own  account,  let  It  annex  to  prevatica- 
tion  penalties  proportioned  to  the  public  confequence 
of  the  offence." 

That  thefe  pernicious  confequcnces  of  frtquent  oaths 
are  not  felt  only  in  England,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
another  refpecSlable  writer,  whofe  acutenefs  well  qua- 
lified liim  to  obferve,  whilft  liis  ftation  in  fociety  fur- 
nlfhcd  him  with  the  beft  opiport unities  of  obferving, 
the  effefts  of  repeated  fwearing  upon  the  morals  of 
Scotchmen.  "Cuftomhoufe-oaths  (fays  Lord  Karnes*)  *  Sin, 
have  become  fo  familiar  among  us,  as  to  be  fwallowed^'^^^i/- 
without  a  wry  face  ;  and  is.it  certain  that  bribery  and 
perjury  in  electing  parliament-members  are  not  ap- 
proaching to  the  fame  cool  ftate  I  Men  creep  on  to 
vice  by  degrees.  Perjury,  in  order  to  fupport  a  friend, 
has  become  cuftomary  of  late  years;  v/itnefs  fidlitlous 
qualifications  in  the  eleftors  of  pailiament-men,  which 
are  made  effeftual  by  perjury  :  yet  fuch  is  tlie  dege- 
neracy of  the  prefent  tiroes (c),  that  no  man  is  the 
worfe  thought  of  upon  that  account.  We  muft  not 
flatter  eurfelves,  that  the  poifon  will  reach  no  farther; 
a  man  who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  ferve  a  friend^ 
will  in  time  become  fuch  an  adept,  a»  to  corhmit  per- 
jury in.  order  to  ruin  a  friend  when  he  becomes  an 
enemy." 

Befides  the  frequency  of  oaths,  we  hn,ve  mentioned 
the  irreverent  manner  in  which  they  are  too  often  ad- 
minillered  as  one  of  thecaufes  which  make  them  cheap 
in  the  eftimatlon  of  the  people.  In  this  view,  the 
form  of  the  oath,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  is. 
required  to  be  taken,  are  of  confidtrabie  importance. 

"  The 


(c)  Such  was  the  cafe  when  his  Lordfhip  wrote.  Some  decifions  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  however,  have 
fince  that  period  changed  mens  opinions  refpefting  the  legality  of  thefe  votes  and  the  mnocence  of  the 
means  bv  which  they  were  made  effeaual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuch  a  reformation  will  ioon  be  made  o£ 
the  laws  by  which  eledions  are  regulated  in  Scotland,  as  will  render  the  temptations  to  perjury  lefs  nuincro\» 
than  the^  have  hithe£,to  tueen. 
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^'  T>)t  forms  of  oatks  I'n  Chriftian  Countries  (fays 
Mr  Paley)  are  very  different  ;  but  in  none  I  believe 
worfe  contrived  either  to  convey  the  meaning  or  to 
imprefs  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in  England. 
In  that  country  the  juror,  after  t^peating  the  promife 
or  affirmation  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm, 
adds,  *  fo  help  me  God;'  or  more  frequently  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the  of- 
ficer  or  magiftrate  who  adminilters  it ;  adding  in  the 
conclufion,  *  fo  help  you  God.*  The  energy  of  the 
fentence  refides  ia  the  particle  foi  fo,  i.e.  hac  Ifge, 
*  upon  condition  of  my  fpeaking  the  truth,  or  per- 
forming this  promife,  may  God  help  me,  and  not 
otherwifc'  The  juror,  whilft  he  hears  or  repeats  the 
words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  right  hand  upon  a  Bible, 
or  other  book  containing  the  four  gofpels.  The  con- 
clufion of  the  oath  fometimes  runs,  '  ita  me  Deus  ad- 
jwud,  et  hac  fanlta  evangefia,''  or  '  fo  help  me  God,  and 
the  contents  of  this  book ;'  which  laft  claufe  forms  a 
connexion  between  the  vi^ords  and  adion  of  the  juror, 
which  before  was  wanting.  The  juror  then  kiffes  the 
took." 

This  obfcure  and  elliptical  form,  the  excellent  au- 
-thor  juftly  obfervcs,  is  ill  calculated  to  imprefs  the 
juror  with  rf  vcrence :  and  he  feems  to  think  great 
preference  due  to  the  form  of  judicial  oaths  in  Scot- 
land. In  that  country  the  juror  holds  up  his  right 
hand  towards  heaven,  and  fwears  by  Almighty  God, 
and  as  he  (h  ill  anfwer  to  God  at  the  great  day  ®f 
judgment,  "that  he  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nathing  but  the  truth,  fo  far  as  he  knows,  of  it 
(hall  be  aflied  of  him."  This,  if  adminiftered  with  dig- 
nity and  i-everence,  is  an  oath  fufficiently  folemn  and 
well  calculated  to  have  the  proper  effedl  upon  the 
mind  of  the  juror,  as  it  brings  immediately  into  his 
view  the  Author  of  his  being  and  the  awful  day  of  final 
retribution  when  every  man  fhall  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  evil.  But  when  the  magiftrate,  as 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  repeats  this  folcmn  invocation 
without  rifing  from  his  feat  at  the  name  of  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  and  in  a  tone  of  carelefnefs  which  may 
convey  to  the  ignorant  juror  an  opinion  that  he  has 
himfelf  no  ferious  belief  that  there  ever  will  be  a  great 
day  of  judgment,  the  form,  however  excellent,  makes 
not  its  full  impreffion. 

But  let  us  Aippofc  the  oath  to  be  adminiftered  with 
the  greateft  dignity  and  reverence,  the  words  of  the 
promife  itfelf  appear  to  us  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionable. In  a  trial  on  life  and  death,  we  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  what  this  oath  binds  the  witnefs  to  de- 
clare. Is  he  to  tell  all  that  he  hnoivs  touching  the  mat- 
ter in  queftion  ?  or  only  all  that  fliall  be  ajhed  of  him  ? 
If  he  be  obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  to  tell  all  that 
he  knows,  the  cIaufe-^"or  it  fliall  be  allccd  of  you" 
is  fuperfluous,  and  calculated  to  mfflead.  If  he  be 
bound  tc)  tell  nothing  more  of  the  truth  than  what 
fhall  be  allced  of  him,  the  word  or  Ihould  be  changed 
into  and ;  he  ftiauld  fwear  "  to  tell  the  truth,  &c.  fo 
for  as  he  knows,  and  it  fliall  be  afked  of  him."  The 
couft,  we  believe,  confiders  the  witnefs  as  bound 
to  declare  every  thing  which  he  knows  teuching  tht 
matter  in  queftion.  The  greater  part  of  witneffes, 
on  the  other  hand,  confider  themfelves  as  bound  no 
farther  by  their  oath  than  to  give  true  anfwers  to  fuch 


queftions  as  (hall  be  aflced  of  them.  They  v^ould  do  Oax\u 
well,  however,  to  remember,  that  as  oaths  are  defigned  »  '  - 
for  the  fecurity  oi  iho.  public ,  they  muft  be  interpreted 
in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  public  intends  them,  other- 
wife  they  afford  no  fecurity.  But  the  fenfe  of  the 
public  is  the  law  ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  the  court  to 
declare  what  the  mind  of  the  law  is,  the  witiieft, 
who  has  any  doubt  concerning  the  extent  of  the  ob» 
ligation  impofed  on  him  by  the  words  of  this  oath^ 
ftiould  apply  to  the  court  for  a  folution  of  that  doubt, 
which  will  be  a  fafe  guide  to  him  rcfpedling  the  evi- 
dence which  he  is  to  give.  Should  the  court,  in  rc- 
folving  the  doubts  of  a  witnefs,  give  an  opi-nion  con- 
cerning the  fenfe  of  any  other  part  of  the  oath  contrary 
to  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the  defign  of  the  law  iii 
impofing  it,  he  is  bound  to  difregard  fuch  opinion  % 
becaufe  it  is  only  where  he  himfelf  is  doubtful  that  the 
court  has  a  right  to  interfere,  and  becaufe  in  all  moral 
queftions  men  muft  be  finally  determined  by  their  owA 
judgment  and  confcience. 

There  is  one'  cafe,  and  but  one,  in  which,  what- 
ever fenfe  be  put  upon  the  words  of  the  oath,  no  wit- 
nefs is  obliged  to  declare  the  whole  truth.  It  is  when 
fuch  declaration  would  tend  to  accufe  himfelf  of  fome 
legal  crime  ;  for  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England 
conftrain  no  man  to  become  his  owir  accufer,  they 
muft  be  confidered  as  Impofing  the  oath  of  teftimony 
with  this  tacit  refervation.  "  The  exception,  how- 
ever *,  muft  be  confined  to  kgal  crimes.  A  point  *  VaUy's 
of  honour,  of  delicacy,  or  of  reputation,  may  make  a  Moral  Fit* 
witnefs  backward  to  difclofe  fome  circumftance  with  H'Ph' 
which  he  is  acquainted  ;  but  is  no  excufe  for  conceal- 
ment, unlefs  itcouldbefnown,  that  the  law  which  im- 
pofes  the  oath,  intended  to  allow  this  indulgence  to 
fuch  motives.  The  exception  is  alfo  withdrawn  by 
compafl  between  the  magi  (Irate  and  the  witnefs, 
when  an  accomplice  is  admitted  to  give  evideace 
againft  the  partners  of  his  crime."  But  thefe  are  a  fort 
of  witnefles  to  whom  a  fenfible  jury  will  always  liftert 
with  a  very  cautious  ear. 

Oaths  are  either  offertory  or  promiffory.  Affertory 
oaths  £;e  required  both  to  confirm  our  veracity  in 
evidence,  and  to  give  fecurity  to  the  public  that  we 
believe  certain  propofitions  conceived  to  be  of  public 
importance.  An  oath  in  evidence  binds  the  juror  to 
declare  what  he  knoivs  to  be  true,  and  nothing  but 
what  he  knows  to  be  true.  An  oath  required  to  af« 
fure  the  public  of  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
fition,  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  takcrt 
by  any  mart,  who,  at  the  time  of  fwearing,  has  the 
fiighteft  doubt  whether  the  propofition  be  really  true. 
Such  an  oath»  however,  tho'  it  unqueftionably  requires 
the  fincerity  of  the  juror's  belief  at  the  time  when  it 
is  given,  cannot  oblige  him  to  continue  in  that  belief 
as  long  as  he  niay  live ;  for  belief  is  not  in  any  man's 
power :  it  is  the  ncceflary  confcquence  of  evidenccj 
which  compels  the  affent  of  the  mind  according  as  it 
appears  to  preponderate  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the 
other.  No  man,  therefore,  can  be  juftly  accufed  of 
perjury  for  holding  ©pinions  contrary  to  thofe  which 
he  may  formerly  have  fworn  to  believe ;  becaufe  his 
belief  at  the  time  of  emitting  his  oath  may  have  been 
the  neceffary  refuk  of  the  evidence  which  then  ap- 
peared before  him ;  and  his  change  of  opinion  may 
have  refulted  with  the  fame  neceffity  from  fuperiof 
Y  2  evidence 
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cvictence  which  had  been  fince  thrown  into  the  op- 
pofite  fcale,  and  made  it  preponderate.  On  this  ac- 
count, we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  all  afTertory 
oaths,  except  fuch  as  are  necefl'ary  to  confirm  tefti- 
mony  refpe£t;ingyd^?j-,  ought  either  to  be  abolifhed  or 
exprefltd  with  great  caution.  Of  truths  intuitively 
certain  or  capable  of  rigid  demonftrcvtion,  n6  man  of 
common  fenfc  can  entertain  a  doubt  ;  and  therefore 
the  public  never  requires  from  individuals  the  folem- 
nity  of  an  oath  as  an  alTurance  of  their  believing  fuch 
truths.  But  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  propofitions 
which  admit  of  nothing  fuperior  to  moral  evidence 
on  either  fide,  a  man  of  the  moft  fteady  virtue  may 
think  differently  at  different  periods  of  his  life  ;  and 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  effeft  of  an  oath,  if  it  have  any 
effeft,  can  only  be  either  t©  fhut  the  man's  eyes 
againft  the  light,  or  to  make  his  integrity  be  caufe- 
lefsly  queftioned  by  thofe  who  fhall  obferve  his  change 
of  belief. 

Piomiflbry  oaths  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury, be  given  by  him,  who,  ?t  the  time  of  fwearing, 
knows  that  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the 
promife,  or  who  does  not  ferioufly  intend  to  fulfil  it. 
A  promifTory  oath  cannot,  without  great  guilt,  be 
given  by  any  man,  who  at  the  time  of  fwearing  be- 
lieves the  objeil  of  the  promife  to  be  in  itfelf  unlaw- 
ful ;  for  if  he  ferioufly  mean  to  fulfil  his  oath,  he 
calls  upon  Amighty  God  to  witnefs  his  intention  to 
commit  a  crime.  PromifTory  oaths  give  to  the  pub- 
lic greater  fecurity  than  a  fimple  promife  ;  becaufe 
the  juror  having  the  thoughts  of  God  and  of  religion 
more  upon  his  mind  at  the  one  time  than  at  the  other, 
offends  with  a  higher  hand,  and  in  more  open  contempt 
of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  juflice,  when 
he  violates  an  oath,  than  when  he  breaks  a  promife. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  promiffory  oaths,  though  more 
folemn  and  facred,  cannot  be  binding,  when  the  pro- 
mife without  an  oath  would  not  be  fo  in  an  inferior 
degree  ;  for  the  feveral  cafes  of  which.  See  Promise 
and  Allegiance. 
■   Coronation  Oath.    See  King. 

OATHLAW,  the  name  of  a  parifh  in  .  Angus, 
about  two  miles  from  Forfar,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  called  Battle-dykes  (vul- 
garly Black-dykes),  which  is  about  a  mile  weft  of  the 
eh>"'ch. 

OBADIAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Obadiah,  a  cano- 
nical book  of  the  Old  Teflament,  which  is  contained 
i^i  one  fingle  chapter;  and  is  partly  an  inveftive  againft 
the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  m»cked  and  derided 
the  children  of  Ifrael  as  they  pafTed  into  captivity  ; 
and  with  other  enemies,  their  confederates,  invaded  and 
opprefTed  thofe  ftrangers,  and  divided  the  fpoil  amongft 
tliemftlves  ;.  and  partly  a  predi6lIon  of  the  deliverance 
of  Ifrael,  and  of  the  vidory  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
qhurch  over  her  enemies. 

Obadiah,  the  prophet,  Is  believed  to  have  been  the 
iame  with  the  governor  of  Ahab's  houfe,  mentioned 
in  the  firft  book  of  Kings,  (xviii.  3,  &c.)  who  hid  and 
fed  the  hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have 
dcftroyed ;  and  fome  fay,  that  he  wat  that  Obadiah 
whom  Jofiah  made  overfeer  of  the  works  of  the  tem- 
ple, (2  Chron.  xxxlv  12.)  The  truth  is,  that  when 
ht  Kvcd  pr  propheficd  is  whoUy  uncertain :  though 
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moft  writers  make  him  cotcmporary  with  Hofea,  Amos, 
and  Joel. 

Obadiah,  a  valiant  man  of  David's  army,  who  came 
to  join  him  in  the  wildernefs,  with  feveral  others  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  (i  Chron.  xii.  9.) 

This  was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  whom  klng^ 
Jehofhaphat  fent  into  the  cities  of  Judah  to  inflru(^ 
the  people  in  their  religion,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.)  It 
was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Ju- 
dah, who  figned  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed 
with  the  Lord,  (Nehem.  x.  5.) 

OBED-EDOM,  fon  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levite,  ( i  Chr. 
xvi,  38.)  and  father  of  Shemaiah,  Jehozabad,  Joah, 
Sacar,  Nathaneel,  Ammiel,  IfTachar,  and  Peulthai. 
He  had  a  numerous  family,  fays  the  fcrlpture,  ( i  Chr. 
xxvi.  4.)  becaufe  the  Lord'  ijlefied  him  ;  and  this  is 
the  occafion  of  this  bleffing.  When  David  transferred 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  Uz- 
zah  having  rafhly  laid  hands  on  the  ark,  which  he 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  was  fmltten  of 
God,  and  died  apon  the  fpot.  David,  terrified  atthis 
accident,  durft  not  remove  the  ark  into  the  place  he 
had  provided  for  It  in  his  own  houfe,  but  fet  it  up  In 
the  houfe  of  Obed-edom,  which  was  near  the  place 
where  Uzzah  had  been  ftruck  dead.  But  the  prefence 
of  theaik  not  only  created  no  temporal  misfortune  to 
the  family  of  this  Levite,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
Lord  heaped  upon  him  all  forts  of  bleffings ;  which 
encouraged  David  fome  months  after  to  remove  it  to 
the  place  he  had  appointed  for  it.  Afterwards  Obed- 
edom  and  his  fons  were  afligned  to  be  keepers  of  the 
doors  of  the  temple,  (i  Chron.  xv.  18,  21.)  In  the 
fecond  book  of  Samuel,  (vi.  10.)  Obed-edom  is  call- 
ed the  GIttite,  probably  becaufe  he  was  of  Gathrim- 
mon,  a  city  of  the  Levites  beyond  Jordan,  (Jofh.  xxi. 
24,  25.) 

OBELISK,  in  archltefture,  a  truncated,  quadran- 
gular, and  flender  pyramid,  raifed  as  an  ornament,  and 
frequently  charged  either  with  infcriptlons  or  hierogly- 
phics 

Obellfks  appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
to  be  firft  raifed  to  tranfmit  to  pofterlty  precepts  of 
phllofophy,  which  were  cut  in  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters :  afterwards  they  were  ufed  to  immortalize  the 
great  aftions  of  heroes,  and  the  memory  of  perfons  be- 
loved. The  firft  obelilk  mentioned  in  hlftory  was  that 
of  Ramafes  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  was  40  cubits  high.  Phius,  another  king 
of  Egypt,  raifed  one  of  55  cubits;  and  Ptolemy  Phl- 
ladelphus,  another  of  88  cubits,  in  memory  of  Arfinoe. 
Auguftus  erefted  one  at  Rome  in  the  Campus  Martlus, 
which  ferved  to  mark  the  hours  on  an  horizontal  dial, 
drawn  on  the  pavement.  They  were  called  by  the 
Egyptian  priefts  the  Jingers  of  the  fun,  becaufe  they 
were  made  in  Egypt  alfo  to  ferve  as  ftyles  or  gnomons 
to  mark  the  hours  on  the  ground.  The  Arabs  ftlll 
call  them  Pharaohs  needles ;  whence  the  Italians  call 
them  agugliay  and  the  French  aiguilles. 

The  famous  obeliflis  called  the  devil's  arrows,  now 
reduced  to  three,  the  fourth  having  been  taken  down 
in  the  laft  century,  iland  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Borough-Bridge  to  the  fouth-weft,  in  three 
fields,  feparated  by  a  lane,  200  feet  afunder,  nearly  on 
high  ground  floping  every  way.    Mr  Drake  urges^ 
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many  arguments  for  their  Roman  antiquity,  and  plain-  memoratlon,  was  the  keeping  of  the  obit, 
ly  proves  them  to  be  natural  and  biQught  from  Plump- 
ton  quarries  about  five  miles  off,  or  from  Ickly  16 
miles  off.  The  crofs  in  the  town,  1 2  feet  high,  is  of 
the  fame  kind  of  ftone.  The  ealternmoft  or  higheft 
is  22  feet  and  an  half  high  by  4  broad  and  44-  in  girth; 
the  fecond  2i4-  by  55^;  the  third  i6|  by  84.  Stuke- 
ley's  meafures  differ.  The  flutings  are  cut  in  the  ftone 
but  not  through  :  the  talleft  ftanda  alone,  and  leans  to 
the  fouth.  Plot  and  Stukeley  affirm  them  to  be  Bri- 
tiib  monuments,  originally  hewn  fquare.  Dr  Gale 
fuppofed  that  they  were  Mercuries,  which  have  loft 
their  heads  and  infcriptions ;  but  in  a  MS.  note  in  his 
Antoninus,  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  mifinformed, 
and  that  there  was  no  cavity  to  receive  a  buft. 

On  the  north  fide  of  Penrith  in  the  church-yard  are 
two  fquare  obelifks,  of  a  fingle  ftone  each,  11  or  12 
feet  high,  about  12  inches  diameter,  and  12  by  8  at 
the  fides,  the  higheft  about  18  inches  diameter,  with 
fomething  like  a  tranfverfe  piece  to  each,  and  mortifed 
into  a  round  bafe.  They  are  14  feet  afunder,  an  i  be- 
tween them  is  a  grave  inclofed  between  four  fcmicir- 
cular  ftones  of  the  unequal  lengths  of  five,  fix,  and 
four  and  an  half,  and  two  feet  high,  having  on  the 
outfides  rude  carving,  and  the  tops  notched.  This  is 
called  the  Giant's  grave,  and  afcribed  to  Sir  Ewan  Ca:- 
farius,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  as  tall  as  one  of  the 
columns,  and  capable  of  ftretching  his  arms  from  one 
to  the  other,  to  have  deftroyed  robbers  and  wild  boars 
in  Englewood  foreft,  and  to  have  had  an  hermitage 
hereabouts  called  Sir  Hugh's  par/our  ;  but  the  conjec- 
tures refpeiling  them  are  fo  various  and  contradidlory, 
that  our  readers  will  readily  excufe  our  enlarging  on 
them. 

A  little  to  the  weft  of  thefe  is  a  ftone  called  the 
Giant's  Thumb,  fix  feet  high,  14  inches  at  the  bafe 
contrafted  to  10,  which  is  no  more  than  a  rude  crofs, 
fuch  as  is  at  Langtown  in  Cumberland  and  tlfewhere  : 
the  circle  of  the  crofs  1 8  inches  diameter. 

M.  Pouchard,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Infcriptions,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  fome  ce- 
lebrated Egyptian  obelifl<s.  We  cannot  afford  room  to 
follow  him;  but  thofe  who  wifh  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  fubjeft,  and  who  are  not  poffeffed  of  the 
original,  will  find  a  very  good  account  of  them  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1748. 

OBJECT,  in  philofophy,  fomething  apprehended 
or  prefented  to  the  mind  by  fenfation  or  imagination. 
See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  1.  Seft  II. 

OnjECT-G/a/i  of  a  Tekfcope,  ot  Micro/cope,  the  glafs 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  ob- 
je<ft-    See  Optics  and  Microscope. 

OBJECTION,  fomething  urged  to  overthrow  a 
pofition,  or  a  difficulty  raifed  againft  an  allegation  or 
propofitlon  of  a  pcrfon  we  are  difputing  with. 

OBJECTIVE,  is  ufed  in  the  fchools,  in  fpeaking 
of  a  thing,  which  exifts  no  otherwife  than  as  an  objeA 
known.  The  exlftence  of  fuch  a  thing  is  faid  to  be 
objeilive. 

OBIT,  (Lat.)  fignifies  a  funeral  folemnity,  or  of- 
fice for  the  dead,  moft  commonly  performed  when  the 
corpfe  lies  in  the  church  uninterred  :  Alfo  the  anni- 
verfary  office,  [t  Cro.  51  Dyer  313).  The  anniver- 
fary  of  any  perfon's  death  was  called  the  obit;  and  to 
•cbfeyviC  fuch  day  with  prayers  and  alms,  or  other  com. 


Obolus. 


In  religious  Oblafi 
houfes  they  had  a  regifter,  wherein  they  entered  the 
obits  or  obitual  days  of  their  founders  and  benefaftors; 
which  was  thence  termed  the  obituary.  The  tenure  of 
obit  or  chantry  lands  is  taken  a'.vay  and  extind:  &y 
1  Edw.  VI,  c.  14.  and  15  Car.  II.  c.  9. 

OBLATI,  in  church  hiftory,  were  fecular  perfons^ 
who  devoted  themfelves  and  their  eftates  to  fome  mo- 
naftery,  into  which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  of 
lay-brothers.  The  form  of  their  admiffion  was  put- 
ting the  bell-ropes  of  the  church  round  their  necks,  as 
a  mark  of  fervitude.  They  wore  a  religious  habit,  but 
different  from  that  of  the  monks 

OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denotes  any  ad 
whereby  a  perfon  becomes  bound  to  another  to  do 
fomething;  as  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  be  furety,  or 
the  like. 

Obligations  are  of  three  kinds,  •viz.  natural,  civil*, 
and  mixed.  Natural  obligations  are  entirely  founded 
on  natural  equity ;  civil  obligation  on  civil  authority 
alone,  without  any  foundation  in  natural  equity  ;  and 
mixed  obligations  are  thofe  which,,  being  founded  on 
natural  equity,  are  farther  enforced  by  a  civil  autho- 
rity. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  obligation  fignifies  a  bend,  wherein 
is  contained  a  penalty,  with  a  condition  annexed  for 
the  payment  of  money,  &c.  The  diffeicnce  between, 
it  and  a  bill  is,  that  the  latter  is  generally  without  a 
penalty  or  condition,  though  it  may  lie  made  obliga- 
tory :  and  obligations  are  fometimes  by  matter  of  re- 
cord, as  ftatutes  and  recognizances.  See  the  article 
Bond. 

Moral  Obligation.     See  Moral  Philosophy, 
58,  &c. 

OBLIQUE,  in  geometry,  fomething  aflant,  or 
that  deviates  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus  an  ob- 
lique angle  is  either  an  acut«  or  obtufe  one,  /.  e.  any. 
angle  except  a  right  one. 

OsusiuF.  Cafes,  in  grammar,  are  all  the  cafes  except 
the  nominative.    See  Grammar. 

Obli^uf.  Line,  that  which,  fallings  on  another  line, 
makes  oblique  angles  with  it,  viz.  one  acute,  and  the 
other  obtufe. 

OuLisiys  Planes,  in.diaUIng,  are  thofe  which  decline 
from  the  zenith,  or  incline  towards  the  horizon.  See 
Dial. 

Oblique  Sailing,  in  navigation,  is  when  a  ftiip  fails 
upon  fome  rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal  points^ 
making  an  obliqiie  angle  with  the  meridian  ;  in  which, 
cafe  file  continually  changes  both  latitude  and  longi? 
tude.    See  Navigation,  chap.  8. 

OBLIQUUS^  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral- 
mufcles,  particularly  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  abdomen. 
Sec  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles-. 

OBLONG,  in  general,  denotes  a  figure  that  is 
longer  than  broad  :  fuch  is  a  parallelogram. 

OBOLARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angia« 
fpcrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamla  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonatte.  The  calyx  is  bifid;  the  corolla, 
campanulated  and  quadrifid  ;  the  capfule  unilocular, 
bivalved,  ar»d  polyfpermous ;  the  ftamina  rifing  from 
the  divifions  of  the  corolla. 

OBOLUS,  an  ancient  filver  money  of  Athens,  the 
fixth  jiart  of  a  drachma ;  worth  fomewhat  more  than  a 
4.  penny.- 
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penny. Farthing  Sterling. — The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  ofox©-,  or  o.etx©-,  «  fpit,  or  broach  either  be- 
caufe  it  bore  fuch  an  impreflion  ;  or  bccaufe,  accord- 
.  ing  to  Euftathius,  it  wa«  in  form  thereof.  But  thofe 
now  in  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquaries  are  round. 

Obolus,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  for  a  weight  of  ten 
grains,  or  half  a  fcruple. 

OBOTH,  an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Avildernefs.  From  Punon  they  went  to  Dboth,  and 
from  Oboth  to  Je-abarim,  (Numb.  xx!.  lo.  xxxiii. 
.43.)  Ptolemy  fpeaks  of  a  city  called  Oboda»  or  Ebo- 
•da,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  is  the  fame  as  Oboth. 
Pliny  and  the  geographer  "iStephanus  raentioti  it  alfo. 
Stephanus  makes  it  belong  to  the  Nabathaeans,  and 
Pliny  to  the  Helmodeans,  a  people  of  Arabia.  It  was 
at  0!-oth  that  they  worfhipptd  the  god  Obodos,  which 
TertuUian  joins  with  Dufares,  another  god  or  king  of 
•this  country. 

OBRECHT  fUIric),  a  learned  German,  horn  of  a 
noble  family  at  Strafburg  in  1646,  where  he  filled  the 
chairs  of  civil  law  and  h'iftory  with  great  diftindion. 
.He  was  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  hut  when  Louis 
XIV.  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Strafburg,   and  went 
there  with  his  court,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  ; 
and  accordingly  abjured  in  ( 684,  and  put  his  inftru- 
.ment  into  the  hands  of  BolTuet  bifhop  of  Meaux.  The 
-next  year  the  king  nominated  him  to  prefide  in  his 
name  in  the  fenate  of  Strafburg,  with  the  title  of  pra- 
-tor  royal,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  from 
•which  time  Mr  Obrecht  applied  himfelf  entirely  to 
public  affairs.    He  was  the  editor,  tranflator,  and  wri- 
ter, of  feveral  learned  works  ;  and  died  in  1701. 

OBREPTITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  letters 
patent,  or  other  inftiuments,  obtained  of  a  fuperior  by 
furprife,  or  by  concealing  from  him  the  truth. 

OBSCURE,  fomething  that  is  dark  and  reflefts 
little  light  in  material  objefts,  or  that  is  not  clear  and 
inttUlgible  in  the  ohjeas  of  the  intellea. 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  implores  the  afTiflance  of  God  or  man. 

OBSEQUENS  (Julius),  a  Latin  writer,  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  before  the  emperor  Honorius's 
reign.  He  made  a  coUeaion  of  the  prodigies  which 
Livy  related  in  his  hiftory.  There  are  feveral  editions 
of  thofe  remains.  Lycoflhenes  endeavoured  to  fupply 
vhat  was  wanting  in  the  original. 

OBSEQUIES,  ihe  fame  with  funeral  folemnities. 

See  FuNI-RAL. 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators,  fignifies  the 
taking  che  fun's  or  the  flars  meridum  altitude,  in  or- 
der thereby  to  find  the  latitude. 

OBSERVA  i'ORY,  a  place  deftined  for  obferving 
the  heavenly  bodies;  being  generally  a  building  ereaed 
on  fome  eminence,  coveicd  with  a  terrace  for  making 
aflronomical  obfervations. 

The  more  celebrated  obfervatories  are,  i.  The 
Greenwich  obfervatory,  built  in  1676,  by  order  of 
Charles  11.  at  the  folicitatio«  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore  and 
Sir  Chrillopher  Wren  ;  and  furniihed  with  the  moft 
accurate  inftruments  ;  particularly  a  noble  fextant  of 
feven  feet  radius,  with  ttlefcopic  fights. 

2.  The  Paris  obfervatory,   built  by  the  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Fauxbourg  St  Jacques. 

It  is  a  very  fin^ular,  but  withal  a  *ry  magnificent 
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building,  the  defign  of  Monfieur  Perault :  it  is  80  feet  Oht 
high  ;  and  at  top^is  a  terrace.  ^< 

The  difference  in  longitude  between  this  and  the 
Greenwich  obfervatory  is  2°  20. 

In  it  is  a  cave  or  cellar,  of  170  feet  defcent,  for  ex. 
periments  that  are  to  be  made  far  from  the  fun,  &c. 
particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  congelations,  refrigera- 
tions, indurations,  confervations,  &c. 

3  Tycho  Brahe's  obfervatory,  which  was  in  the 
little  ifland  Ween,  or  Scarlet  Ifland,  between  the 
coafts  of  Schonen  and  Zealand  in  the  Baltic.  It  was 
erefted  and  furnifhed  with  infltuments  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  called  by  him  Vraniburg.  HereJie  fpent 
twenty  years  in  obferving  the  ftars ;  the  refult  is  his 
catalogue. 

4.  Pekin  obfervatory.  Fatlier  Le  Compte  defcribes 
a  very  magnificent  obfervatory,  erefted  and  furnifhed 
by  the  late  emperor  of  China,  in  his  capital,  at  the 
intercefBon  of  fome  Jefuit  millionaries,  principally 
Father  Verbeift,  whom  he  made  his  chief  obferver. — ■ 
The  inftruments  are  exceedingly  large  ;  but  the  divi- 
fioH  lefs  accurate,  and  the  contrivance  in  fome  refpefts 
lefs  commodious,  than  that  of  the  Europeans.  The 
chief  are,  An  armillary  zodiacal  fphere  of  fix  feet  dia- 
meter ;  an  cquinoftial  fphere  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  an 
azimuthal  horizon  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  a  large  qua- 
drant fix  feet  radius  ;  a  fextant  eight  feet  radius  ;  and 
a  celeftial  globe  fix  feet  diameter. 

Obfervatories,  as  they  are  very  ufeful,  and  indeed 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  aftronomers,  fo  they  have  be- 
come far  more  common  than  they  were.  There  is  a 
very  excellent  one  now  at  Oxford,  built  by  the  truflees  i 
of  Dr  RadclifFe,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  30,000!.  | 
At  Cambridge  there  is  as  yet  no  public  obfervatory. 
Over  the  great  gate  of  Trinity  college,  indeed,  there 
is  one  which  is  called  Sir  Ifaac  Neiuton's,  becaufe  this 
great  philofopher  had  ufed  it;  but  it  is  gone  to  decay. 
It  were  well  if  the  univerfitv  would  repair  and  preferve 
it  in  memory  of  that  truly  great  man.  In  St  John's, 
too,  there  i$  a  fmall  one.  The  late  ingenious  Mr 
Cotes  had  ufed  to  give  leftures  in  Sir  Ifiac  Newton's 
on  experimental  philofophy.  There  are  feveral  very 
good  ones  in  the  Scotch  univerfities ;  and  there  is  an 
excellent  one  lately  ereded  at  Dublin. 

5.  Bramins  obfervatory  at  Benares.  Of  this  Sir  PI4 
Robert  Barker  gives  the  following  account,  (Pliil,  ^^i^^n 
Tranf.  Vol  LXVII.  p.  598.)  "  Benares  in  the  Eait 
Indies,  one  of  the  principal  feminaries  of  the  Bramins 
or  priefts  of  the  original  Gentoos  of  Hindoftan,  con- 
tinues flill  to  be  the  place  of  refort  of  that  feft  of 
people  ;  and  there  are  many  public  charities,  hof- 
pitals,  and  pagodas,  where  fome  thoufands  of  them 
now  refide.  Having  frequently  heard  that  the  an- 
cient Bramins  had  a  knowlege  of  aflronomy,  and  be- 
ing confirmed  in  this  by  their  information  cf  an  ap- 
proaching ecKpfe  both  of  the  fun  and  moon,  I  made 
inquiry,  when  at  that  place  in  the  year  1772,  among 
the  principal  Bramins,  to  endeavour  to  get  fome  in- 
fonnation  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
acquainted  of  an  approaching  ecllpfe.  The  moil  in- 
telligent that  I  could  meet  with,  however,  gave  me 
but  little  fatisfadion.  I  was  told,  that  thefe  matters 
were  confined  to  a  few,  who  were  in  pofTeilion  of 
certain  books  and  records ;  fome  containing  the  myf- 
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tcries  of  their  religion  ;  and  «hen  the  tables  of  aftro- 

nomlcal  obfervations,  written  in  the  Shanfcrit  lan- 
guage, which  few  undt-rftood  but  themftlves  :  that 
they  would  take  me  to  a  place  which  had  been  con- 
ftruaed  f«r  the  purpofe  of  making  fuch  obfeivations 
as  I  was  inquiring  after,  and  from  whence  they  fup- 
pofed  the  learned  Bramins  made  theirs.    I  was  then 
conduacd  to  an  ancient  building  of  Rone,  the  lower 
part  of  which,  in  its  prefent  fituation,  was  converted 
into  a  ftabk>  for  horfes,  and  a  receptacle  for  lumber  ; 
but,  by  the  number  of  court  yards  and  apartments, 
it  appeared  that  it  muft  once  have  been  an  edifice  for 
the  ufe  of  fome  public  body  of  people.    We  entered 
this  budding,  and  went  up  a  itaircafe  to  the  top  of  a 
part  of  it,  near  to  the  river  Ganges,  that  led  to  a 
lar^e  terrace,  where,  to  my  furprife  and  fatisfaftion, 
i  faw  a  number  of  inttruments  yet  remaining,  in  the 
greatfcft  prefcrvaticn,  ftupendoufly  large,  immoveable 
from  the  fpot,  and  built  of  l^one,  fome  of  them  be- 
iri^-  upwards  of  20  feet  in  height;  and  although 
thty  are  f?.id  to  have  been  erefted  zoo  years  ago,  the 
graduHlions  and  divifions  on  the  feveral  arcs  appeared 
as  well  cut,  and  as  accuiately  divided,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  periormauce  of  a  modern  artift.    The  exe- 
cution in  the  conftruaion  of  thefe  inftruments  exhi- 
bited a  mathemraical  exaftnefs  in  the  fixing,  bearing, 
fitting  of  the  fevtral  parts,  in  the  neceffary  and  fuf. 
ficient  fupports  to  the  very  large  ftoncs  that  compofed 
them,  and  in  the  joining  and  faflening  each  into  the 
other  by  means  of  lead  and  iron, 

"  The  fituation  of  the  two  large  quadrants  of  the 
inftrument  marked  a  in  the  plate,  wht>fe  radios  is  nine 
ftet  two  inches,  by  their  being  at  right  angles  with  a 
gnomon  at  twenty  five  degrees  elevation,  are  thrown 
into  fuch  an  o\?hque  fituation  as  to  render  them  the 
moil  difficult,  not  only  to  conitrua  of  fuch  a  magni- 
tude, but  to  fecure  in  their  pofition  for  folong  a  pe- 
riod,  and  affords  a  liriking  inilance  of  the  abdity  of 
t!ie  architea  in  their  conftruaion  :  for,  by  the  fiia- 
dow  of  the  gnomon  thrown  on  the  quadrants,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  altered  in  the  leall  from  their  ori- 
ginal pofition  ;  and  fo  true  is  the  line  of  the  gnomon, 
that,  by  applying  the  eye  to  a  fmall  iron  ring  of  an 
inch  diameter  at  one  end,  the  fight  is  carried  through 
three  others  of  the  fame  dimenfion,  to  the  extremity 
at  the  other  end,  diftant  38  feet  8  inches,  without  ob- 
ftruaion  ;  fuch  is  the  firmnefs  and  art  with  which  this 
inftrument  has-  been  executed.  This  performance  is 
the  more  wonderful  and  extraordinary  ^^hen  compared 
with  the  works  of  the  artificers  of  Hindoftan  at  this 
(iay,  who  are  not  under  the  immediate  direaion  of  an 
European  mechanic  ;  but  arts  appear  to  have  declined 
equally  with  fcience  in  the  eaft. 

"  Lieutenant  colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  at  that 
time  chief  engineer  in  the  Eaft  India  Company's 
fervice  at  Bengal,  made  a  perfpeaive  drawing  oPthe 
whole  of  the  apparatus  that  could  be  brought  within 
his  eye  at  one  view  ;  but  I  lament  he  could  not  re- 
prefent  fome  very  large  quadrants,  whofe  radii  were 
about  twenty  feet,  they  being  on  the  fide  from  whence 
he  took  his  drawing.  Their  defcription  however 
is,  that  they  are  exaa  quarters  of  circles  of  dif- 
ferent radii,  the  largeft  of  which  I  judged  to  be  20 
feet,  conftruaed  very  exaaiy  on  the  fides  of  ftone- 
walls,  built  perpendicular,  and  fituited,  1  fuppofe,  in 
the  meridian  of  the-  place  :  a  brafs  pin  is  fixed  at  the 
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centre  or  angle  of  the  quadrant,  from  whence,  the  Obiervap 
Bramin  informed  me,  they  flretched  a  wire  to  the 
circumference  when  an  obfervation  was  to  be  made  ; 
from  which  it  occurred  to  me,  the  obferver  muft  have 
moved  his  eye  up  or  down  the  circumference,  by  means 
of  a  ladder  or  fome  fuch  contrivance,  to  raife  and 
lower  himfelf,  until  he  had  difcoveied  the  altitude  of 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  paflage  over  the 
meridian,  fo  exprefied  on  the  arcs  of  thefe  quadrants  ; 
thefe  arcs  were  very  exaaiy  divided  into  nine  large 
feaions  ;  each  of  which  again  into  ten,  making  ninety 
lefTer  divifions  or  degrees  ;  and  thofe  alfo  into  twenty, 
expiefling  three  minutes  each,  of  about  two-tenths 


„.  an  inch  afunder ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  they  had 
fome  method  of  dividing  even  thefe  into  more  minute 
divifions  at  the  time  of  obfervation. 

"  My  time  v/ould  only  permit  me  to  take  down  the 
particular  dimef.fions  of  the  moft  capital  inftrument, 
or  the  greater  equinoaial  fun-dial,  reprefented  by. 
figure  A,  which  appears  to  be  an  inftrument  to  exprefs. 
folar  time  by  the  fiiadow  of  a  gnomon  upon  two  qua- 
drants, one  fituated  to  the  eaft,  and  the  other  to  the 
weft  of  it ;  and  indeed  the  chief  part  of  their  inftru- 
ments at  this  place  appear  to  be  conftruaed  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  except  the  quadrants,  and  a  brafs  in- 
ftrument that  will  be  defcribed  hereafter. 

"  Figure  B  is  another  inftrument  for  the  purpofe 
of  determining  the  exaft  hour  of  the  day  by  the  ftia- 
dow  of  a  gnomon,  which  ftands  perpendicular  to,  and 
in  the  centre  of,  a  flat  circular  ftone,  fupported  in  an 
oblique  fituation  by  means  of  four  upright  ftones  and 
a  crofS' piece  ;  fo  that  the  lhadow  of  the  gnomon,  whiclk 
is  a  perpendicular  iron-rod,  is  thrown  upon  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  circle  defcribed  on  the  face  of  the  flat  cir- 
cular ftone. 

*'  Figure  c  is  a  brafs  circle,  about  two  feet  diame-' 
ter,  moving  vertically  upon  two  pivots  between  two 
ftone  pillars,  having  an  index  or  hand  turning  round 
horizontally  on  the  centre  of  this  circle,  which  is 
divided  into  360  parts;  but  there  are  no  counter 
divifions  on  the  index  to  fubdivide  thofe  on  the  circle. 
This  Inftrument  appears  to  be  made  for  taking  the 
angle  of  a  ftar  at  fetting  or  rlfing,  or  {or  taking 
the  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  the  fun  at  rifi.ng  or  fet- 
ting. 

♦*'The  ufe  of  the  inftrumept,  figure  d,  T  was  at  alofs  ■ 
to  account  for.    It  conhfts  of  two  circular  walls;  the 
outer  of  which  is  about  forty  feet  diameter,  and  eight - 
feet  high  ;  the  wall  within  about  half  that  height^ 
and  appears  intended  for  a  phce  to  ftand  on  to  ob- 
ferve  the  divifions  on  the  upper  circle  of  the  outer 
wall,  rather  than  for  any  other  purpofe;  and  yet  both 
circles  are  divided  into  3.60  degrees,  each  degree  be- 
ing fubdivided  into  twenty  lelTer  divifions,  the  fame 
as  the  quadrants.    There  is  a  door-v?ay  to  pafs  into 
the  inner  circle,  and  a  pilkr  in  the  centre,"  of  the  fame 
height  with  the  lower  circle,  having  a  hole  in  it,  being 
the  centre  of  both  circles,  and  feems  to  be  a  focket" 
for  an  iron-rod  to  be  placed  perpendiculr.r  into  it. 
The  divifions  on  thefe,  as  well  as  all  the  other  inftru- 
ments, will  bear  a  nice  examination  with  a  ptir  of: 
compafies. 

"  Figure  E  is  a  fmaller  equinoaial  fun-dial,  con? 
ftruaed  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the  large  one &. 

«'  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjea  without  obferving, 
that  the  Bramins,  without  the  afliftance  of  optical 

glaffe*,. 
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tof^*'  E^aflcs,  -had  neverthelefs  an  advantage  unexperienced 
°||^     by  the  obfervers  of  the  more  tiorthern  ch'mates.  The 
Oby,     ferenity  and  clcarncfs  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  night- 
V  '    '  time  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  except  at  the  feafons  of 
changing  the  monfoons  or  periodical  uinds,  Is  dif- 
ficult to  exprefs  to  thofe  who  haVe  not  feeh  it,  be- 
caufe  we  have  nothing  in  comparifoh  to  form  our 
ideas  upon  :  It  is  clear  to  perfedion,  a  total  quietude 
fubfifts,  fcarcely  a  cloud  to  be  feen,  and  the  light  of 
the  heavens,  by  the  numerous  appearahce  of  the 
ftars,  affords  a  profpedl  both  of  wonder  and  contem- 
plation, 

"  This  obfervatory  at  Benares  is  faid  to  have  beett 
built  by  the  order  of  the  empefCir  Ackbar  ;  for  as  this 
tvlfe  prince  endeavoured  to  improve  the  arts,  fo  he 
wifhed  alfo  to  recover  the  fciences  of  Hindoftan,  and 
fherefore  direfted  that  three  fuch  places  Ihould  be 
erefted ;  one  at  Delhi,  another  at  Agra,  and  the  third 
^'t  Benares." 

Edhiburgh  OBSEKFATbRr.  'Sefe  EbiNfiURck. 
OBSIDIANtlS  LAPIS,  in  the  natural  hiftoi-y  of 
ilie  ancients,  the  name  of  a  ftone  which  they  have  al- 
fo defcribed  under  the  name  of  the  Ch'tan  marble.  It 
is  a  very  fmooth  and  hatd  marble,  extremely  difficult 
to  cut,  but  capable  of  a  fine  pohfli  ;  and  was  ufed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
^efleding  mirrors.  The  later  writers  have  fuppofed 
"the  name  ohjidianm  to  be  derived  from  fomebody  called 
Olfidius^  who  was  the  invehtor  of  this  ufe  of  it ;  but 
it  feems  only  a  falfe  fpelling  of  the  wdrd  ofjftanusy 
aTTo  Tof  04.!^,  from  feeing  the  Images  of  things  In  it. 
See  Galljn^ckus  Lapis. 

OBSIDIONALJS,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Ro- 
"rtians  to  a  fort  of  crdwh.    See  the  article  Crown. 

OBSTETRICS,  or  the  Obs-tetric  Art,  the  fame 
t(?ith  Midwifery. 

OBSTRUCTION,  ih  medicine,  fuch  an  obtura- 
tion  of  the  veffels  as  prevents  the  circulation  of  the 
*fluids,  whether  of  the  found  and  vital,  or  of  the  mor- 
bid and  peccant  kind,  through  them. 

OBTURATOR,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomti 
Talk  of  the  Mufcles. 

OBTUSE,  fighifies  blunt,  dull,  &c.  in  opjjofitlon 
to  acute  or  fharp.  Thus  we  fay,  obtnfe  angle,  ob- 
tufe-angled  triangle,  &c. 

OBY,  or  Ob,  a  large  aftd  famous  river  of  Afiatic 
RufTia,  which  Iffues  ffom  the  Akin  lake  (called  by 
the  Ruffians  Telcjhoi-Ofero),  in  latitude  52  degrees, 
and  longitude  103  degrees  30  m.inutes.  Its  name  fig- 
nifies  Great;  and  accordingly  in  Ruflia  it  Is  ©ften 
ftyled  the  Great  River.  1  he  Calmucks  and  Tartars 
t;all  it  Umar.  Its  ftream  Is  very  Inrge  and  fmooth, 
its  current  being  ufually  flow  ;  and  it  is  in  general  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  fathoms  broad;  though  in 
fome  places  it  is  much  wider.  It  affords  plenty  of 
lifh,  and  Is  navigable  almofl  to  the  lake  from  which 
it  fprings.  After  a  long  winding  courfe  through  a 
vail  traft  of  land,  in  which  it  foims  feveral  iflands,  it 
empties  itfelf  in  latltade  67  degrees,  and  longitude 
86  degrees,  into  a  bay,  which,  extending  near  400 
ftiiles  farther,  joins  the  Ice  Sea  in  latitude  73.  30. 
find  longitude  90.  The  fprings  from  which  this  ri- 
Ver  rifes,  are  not  very  copious  ;  but  it  receives  in  its 
courfe  the  waters  of  a  great  piumber  of  confiderable 
ftreams.  Of  thefe,  the  Tom  and  the  Irtis  are  the 
N°345. 
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mofl  confiderable:  the  'I'om  falls  into  it  in  Lat.  58.  Oc 
and  the  Irtis  in  Lat.  61.  and  Long.  86.    The  exa<S 
courfe  of  this  river  was  unknown,  till  the  country^"' 
was  furveyed  by  the  Ruffians ;  who  have  given  its  ^ 
tolerable  maps  of  it  and  of  all  Siberia.  The  Oby  forma 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Afia»  and  its  courfe 
is  upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length. 

OCCIDENT,  in  geography,  the  wefl;ward  quar- 
ter of  the  horizon  ,«  or  that  part  of  the  horizon  where 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun  therein,  defcends  into  the 
lower  hemlTphefe ;  in  contradlftinaion  to  orient  Hence 
we  ufe  the  word  occidental  for  any  thing  helonging 
to  the  weft  ;  as  occidental  bezoar,  occidental  pearL 

&Ci  ^ 

OCClPITALj  In  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the 
parts  of  the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  fkull. 

Occult,  fomcthlng  hidden,  fccret,  or  invifible. 
The  occult  fciences  are  magic,  necromancy,  cabbala, 
&c.  Qccult  qualities,  in  philofophy,  were  thofe  qua- 
lities of  body  or  fpirit  which  baffled  the  inveftigatiort 
of  philofophers,  and  for  which  they  were  unable  ttf 
give  any  l-e&fon  J  unwilling  however  to  acknowledge 
their  ignorance,  they  deceived  themfelves  and  the  vul* 
gar  by  an  empty  title,  calling  what  they  did  not  know/ 
occult. 

OcctTLT,  in  geometry,  is  ufcd  for  a  line  that  is 
fcarce  perceivable,  drawn  with  the  point  of  the  com- 
paffes  or  a  leaden  pencil.  Thefe  lines  arc  ufed  in  fe- 
veral operations,  as  the  raifing  of  plans,  dcfigns  of 
building,  plects  of  peffpeaive,  &c.  They  are  to  be 
effaced  wheri  the  work  is  flnifhed^ 

OCCULTATlONi  in  aftrofiomy,  the  time  a  flaf 
of  planet  is  hid  from  our  fight,  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  body  of  the  moon  or  fome  other  planet. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law,  is  the  taking  pofFelTion  of  Blac< 
fhofe  thing;  which  before  belonged  to  fiobody.  This  Comm 
is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  Property,  or 
of  holding  thofe  things  in  feveralty,  which  by  thelavj- 
of  nature,  unqualified  by  that  of  focietyi  were  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  But,  when  once  it  was  agreed 
that  every  thing  capable  of  ownerlhip  fhould  have  art 
owner,  natural  reafon  fuggefted,  that  he  who  could 
firfl.  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating  any  thing  ttf 
his  own  ufe,  and,  in  confequence  of  fuch  his  inten- 
tion, aftually  took  it  into  pofleffion,  fhould  thereby 
gain  the  abfolute  property  of  it;  according  to  that  rule 
df  the  law  of  nations,  rccognifed  by  \he  laws  of 
Rome,  ^od  nullius  ejly  id  raiione  naturali  occupanti  con- 
ceditur. 

This  tight  of  occtipancy,  fo  far  as  It  concerns  real 
property,  hath  been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England 
\frithin  a  very  narrow  compafs;  and  was  extended  only 
to  a  fingle  inftance ;  namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant 
pour  autre  w>,  or  had  an  eftate  granted  to  himfelf  only 
(tvithout  mentioning  his  heirs)  for  the  life  of  another 
man,  and  died  during  the  life  of  cejuy  que  vie,  of 
him  by  whoft  life  it  was  holden  :  in  this  cafe,  he  that 
could  firfl:  enter  on  the  land,  might  lawfully  retairt 
the  pofleffion  fo  long  as  cejiuy  que  vie  lived,  by  right 
of  occupancy. 

This  feems  to  have  been  recurring  to  firft  principles 
and  calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  land,  v»hen  left  without  a  legal  owner. 
For  it  did  not  revert  to  the  granter.  who  had  parted 
with  all  his  intereft,  fo  long  as  d-jhy  que  vie  lived  ;  it 
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die!  not  efcheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  for  all  efcheats 
mufl  be  of  the  abfolute  entire  fee,  and  not  of  any  par- 
ticular eftate  carved  out  of  it,  much  lefs  of  fo  minute 
a  remnant  as  this  :  it  <iid  not  belong  to  the  grantee  ; 
for  he  was  dead  :  it  did  not  defcend  to  his  heirs  ;  for 
there  were  no  words  of  inheritance  in  the  grant  :  nor 
could  it  veft  in  his  executors ;  for  no  executors  could 
fucceed  to  a  freehold.  Belonging  therefore  to  no- 
body, like  the  hdereditas  jacens  of  the  Romans,  the 
law  left  it  open  to  be  ftized  and  appropriated  by  the 
firft  perfon  that  could  enter  upon  it,  during  the  life  of 
ceftuy  que  v'te^  under  the  name  of  an  occupant.  But 
there  was  no  right  of  occupancy  allowed,  where  the 
king  had  the  reverfion  of  the  lands  :  for  the  revcrfioner 
hath  an  equal  right  with  any  other  man  to  enter  upon 
the  vacant  poflVffion;  and  where  the  king's  title  and  a 
fubjedt's  interfere,  the  king's  (hall  always  be  prefer- 
red. Againft  the  king  therefore  there  could  be  no 
prior  occupant,  becaufe  nullum  tempus  occurrit  ^egi. 
And,  even  in  the  cafe  of  a  fubjeft,  had  the  eftate 
pour  autre  vie  granted  to  a  man  and  his  l^drs  durlnfr 
the  life  of  re/luy  qui  vie,  there  the  heir  might,  and  Hill 
may,  enter  and  hold  pofFefiion,  and  is  called  in  law  a 
fpecial  occupant ;  a?  having  a  fpecial  exclufive  right,  by 
the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  to  enter  upon  and 
occupy  this  haredflas  jacens,  during  the  refiduc  of  the 
eftnte  granted  :  though  fome  have  thought  him  fo 
called  with  no  very  great  propr  ety  ;  and  that  fuch 
eftate  is  rather  a  delcendible  freehold.  But  the  title  of 
common  occupancy  is  now  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  by 
two  ftatutes  ;  the  one,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  which  en- 
afts,  that  where  there  is  no  fpecial  occupant,  in  whom 
the  eftate  mtiy  veft,  the  tenant  pour  autre  vie  may  de- 
vife  it  by  will,  or  it  ftiall  go  to  the  executors,  and  be 
aflets  in  their  hands  for  payment  of  debts  :  the  other 
that  of  14  Geo.  11.  c.  20.  which  ert  iCts,  that  it  ftiall 
veft  not  only  in  the  executors,  but,  in  cafe  the  tenant 
dies  inteftate,  in  the  admin iftrators  alfo  ;  and  go  in 
courfe  of  a  c^iftribution  like  a  chattel  intereft. 

By  thefe  two  ftatutes  the  title  of  common  occupancy  h 
utterly  extinft  and  abollftied  :  though  that  of  fpecial 
occupancy,  by  the  heir  at  law,  continues  to  this  day  ; 
fuch  heir  being  held  to  fucceed  to  the  anceftor's  eftate, 
rot  by  defcent,  for  then' he  muft  take  an  eftate  of  in- 
heritance, but  as  an  occupant,  fpecially  marked  out 
Jind  appointed  by  the  original  grant.  The  doftrine 
of  common  occupancy  may,  however,  be  ufefully  re- 
membered on  the  follow^ing  account,  amongft  others  : 
That,  as  by  the  common  law  no  occupancy  could  be 
of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  as  of  rents,  tithes,  ad- 
vowfons,  commons,  or  the  hke,  (becaufe,  with  refpeft 
to  them,  there  could  be  no  aftual  entry  made,  or  cdrpo- 
ral  feifin  had  ;  and  therefor^  by  the  death  of  the  gran 
tee  pour  autre  vie  ^  g^'arit  of  fuch  hereditaments  was 
entirely  de'termitied)  :  fo  now,  it  is  apprehended,  not- 
withftanding  thofe  ilatutes,  fiich  grant  would  be  de- 
termined likewife  ;  and  the  hereditaments  could  not 
he  devifeable,  nor  veft  in  the  executors,  nor  go  in  a 
courfe  of  diftributioh.  For  the  ftatutes  muft  not  he  con 
ftrued  To  as  to  create  any  new  eftate,  or  to  keep  that 
au've  which  by  the  common  law  was  determined,  and 
thereby  to  defeat  the  grknter's  rcverfiOn  ;  but  merely 
to  difpofe  of  an  intereft  in  being,  to  which  by  law 
there  was  no  owner,  and  which  therefore  was  left 
open  to  the  firft  occupant.  When  there  is  a  Tefidue 
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left,  the  ftatutes. gl^?e  it  to  the  executots,  &c.  inftead  OccupaiT. 
of  the  firft  occupant ;  but  they  will  not  create  a  re-  ^ 
fidue  on  purpofe  to  give  it  to  the  executors.  They 
only  mean  to  provide  an  appointed  inftead  of  a  cafual, 
a  certain  inftead  of  an  uncertain,  owner,  vof  lands 
which  before  were  nobody's  ;  and  thereby  to  fupply 
this  cafus  omijfus,  and  ref  der  the  difpofition  of  the  law 
in  all  refpefts  er.tirely  uniform  :  this  being  the  only 
inftance  wherein  a  title  to  a  real  eftate  could  ever  be 
acquired  by  occupancy. 

For  there  can  be  no  other  caie  devifed,  wherein 
there  is  not  fome  owner  of  the  land  appointed  by  the 
law.  In  the  cafe  of  a  fole  corporation,  as  a  parfon  of 
a  church,  when  he  dies  or  refitrns,  though  there  be  no 
aSual  owner  of  the  land  till  a  fucceftor  be  appointed, 
yet  there  is  a  legal,  potential,  ownerftiip.  fubfifting  ia 
contemplation  of  law  ;  and  when  the  fuccefTor  is  ap- 
pointed, his  appointment  ftinll  have  a  retrofpeft  and 
relation  backwards,  fo  as  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  pro- 
fits from  the  inftant  that  the  vacancy  commenced. 
And,  in  all  other  inftances,  when  the  tenant  dies  in- 
teftate, and  no  other  owner  ot  the  l^nds  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  courfe  of  defcents,  there  the  law  vefts 
an  ownerftiip  in  the  king,  or  in  the  fubordinate  lord  of 
the  fee,  by  efchtat. 

So  alfo,  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  laws  of  other  na- 
tions give  a  right  by  occupancy,  as  in  lands  newly 
created,  by  the  rifing  of  an  ifland  in  a  river,  or  bv 
the  alluvion  or  dcreliftion  of  the  fea  ;  in  thefe  inftan- 
ces, the  law  of  England  afflgns  them  an  immediate 
owner.    For  Bradon  tells  us,  that  if  an  illand  arifc' 
in  the  middle  of  a  river,  it  belongs  in  common  to 
thofe  who  have  lands  on  each  fide  thereof ;  but  if  it 
be  nearer  to  one  bank  than  the  other,  it  belongs  only 
to  him  who  is  proprietor  of  the  neareft  flaore  :  which 
is  agreeable  to,  and  probably  copied  from,  the  civil 
law.    Yet  this  feems  only  to  he  reafonable,  where  the 
foil  of  the  river  is  equally  divided  betwev.n  the  owners 
of  the  oppofite  ftiores:  for  if  the  whole  foil  is  the  free- 
hold of  any  orle  man,  as  it  muft  be  whenever  a  feveral 
fiftiery  is  claimed,  there  it  feems  juft  (and  fo  is  the  ufual 
praAice)  that  the  iflets,  or  httle  iflands,  arifing  in 
any  part  of  the  river,  ftiall  be  the  property  of  him  who 
owneth  the  pifcary  and  the  foil.    However,  in  cafe  a 
new  ifland  rife  in  the  fea,  though  the  civil  law  gives  it 
to  the  firft  occupant,  yet  our's  gives  it  to  the  king. 
And  as  to  lands  gained  from  the  fea  ;  either  by  allu-  ' 
vion,  by  the  wafhing  up  of  fand  and  earth,  fo  as  in 
time  to  make  terra  Jirma ;  or  hj  dereliction,  as  when 
the  fea  ftirinks  back  below  the  ufual  water-mark  ;  in 
thefe  cafes  the  law  is  held  to  be,  that  if  this  gain  be 
by  littfe  and  little,  by  fmall  and  imperceptible  de- 
crees, it  fhall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining. 
Yor  de  minimis  non  curat  lex  :  and,  l:etides,  thefe  own- 
ers being  often  lofers  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  fea,  or 
at  charges  to  keep  it  out,  this  poflible  gain  is  there- 
fore a  reciprocal  confideratlon  for  fuch  poflible  charge 
or  lofs.    But  if  the  alluvion  or  dercliA'ion  he  fudden 
and  confiderable,  in  this  cafe  it  belongs  to  the  king  : 
for,  as  the  king  is  lord  of  the  fea,  and  fo  owner  of  the 
foil  while  it  is  covered  with  water,  it  is  but  reafonable 
he  fliould  have  the  foil  when  the  water  has  left  it  dry. 
So  that  the  quantity  of  ground  gained,  and  the  time 
during  which  it  is  gained,  are  what  make  it  either  the 
king's  or  the  fubjedt'spropeifv.    In  theTaihc  fnanner,' 
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©cc'ipant  [f  a  river,  running  between  two  lardfliips,  by  degrees 
Oce  "nides  S^^*^^  upon  the  one,  and  thereby  leaves  the  other  dry; 
1  the  owHer  who  lofes  his  ground  thus  imperceptibly  has 

no  remedy  :  but  if  the  courfe  of  the  river  be  changed 
by  a  fudden  and  violent  flood,  or  other  hafty  means, 
and  thereby  a  man  lofes  his  ground,  heflinllhave  what 
the  river  has  left  in  any  other  place  as  a  recompenfe 
for  this  fudden  lofs.  And  this  law  of  alluvions  and  de- 
reliflions,  with  regard  to  rivers,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  imperial  law;  from  whence  indeed  thofe  our  deter- 
minations  Ceem  to  have  been  drawn  and  adopted  :  but 
we  ourfelves,  as  iflanders,  have  applied  them  to  ma- 
rine increafes ;  and  have  given  our  fovereign  the  pre- 
rogative he  enjoys,  as  well  upon  the  particular  rea- 
fons  before-mentioned,  as  upon  this  other  general 
ground  of  prerogative,  which  was  formerly  remarked, 
tbat  whatever  hath  no  other  owner  is  veiled  by  law  in 
the  kin^.    See  Prerogative. 

OCCUPANT,  in  law,  the  perfon  that  firft  fcizea 
or  gets  poffeflion  of  a  thing. 

OCCUPATION,  in  a'^legal  fenfe,  is  taken  for  ufe 
or  tenure  :  as  in  deeds  it  is  frequently  faid,  that  fuch 
lands  are,  or  were  lately,  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  fuch  a  perfon. — It  is  llkejvife  ufed  for  a  trade  or 
myfteiy. 

OCCUPIERS  o/Walling,  a  term  ufed  in  the  fait- 
works  for  the  perfons  who  are  the  fworn  officers  that 
allot  in  particular  places  what  quantity  of  fait  is  to  be 
made,  that  the  markets  may  not  be  overftocked,  and 
fee  that  all  is  carried  fairly  and  equally  between  the 
lord  and  the  tenant. 

OCEAN,  that  huge  raafs  of  fait  waters  which 
cncompafTes  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  by  means  of 
which,  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  navigation,  an 
e.afy  intercourfefubfifts  between  places  the  moft  diftant. 

The  ocean  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  grand  divi- 
fions.  I.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  which  divides  Europe 
and  Africa  from  America,  which  is  generally  about 
3000  miles  wide.  2.  The  Pacific  ocean,  or  South- 
fea,  which  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  gene- 
rally about  10,000  miles  over.  And,  3.  The  Indian 
ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eaft  Indies  from  Africa  ; 
which  is  30CO  miles  over.  The  other  feas,  which  are 
called  oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of  thefe,  and 
ufually  receive  their  names  from  the  countries  they 
border  upon. 

For  the  faltnefs,  tides,  &c.  of  the  ocean,  fee  the 
articles  Sea,  Tides,  &c. 

OCEANIDES(fab.hift.),fea-nymph8,daughtcrsof 
Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received  their  name,  and  of 
the  goddcfsTethys  orTIieti?.  They  were  3000  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus,  who  mentions  the  names  of  feven 
of  them;  Afia,  Styx,  Eleftra,  Donis,  Eurynome,  Am- 
phltrite,  and  Metis.  HefioJ  fpeaks  of  the  eldefl  of 
them,  which  he  reckons  41,  Pitho,  Admete^  Prynno, 
Tanthe,  Rhodia,  Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Clymene, 
Idyia,  Pafithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plexaure, 
Perfcis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melobofis,  Dione, 
Cerceis,  Xanthe,  Acaf!a,  lanira,  Teleftho,  Europa, 
Meneftho,  Petrea,  Eudora,  Calypfo,  Tyche,  Ocyroe, 
Crifia,  Amphiro,  with  thofe  mentioned  by  Apollodo- 
rus, except  Amphitrite.  Hyginus  mentions  16  whofe 
names  are  almoft  all  different  from  thofe  of  ApoUodo- 
rus  and  Hefiod ;  which  difference  proceeds  from  the 
mutilation  of  the  original  text.    The  Oceanides,  like 


the  reft  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  II-  Qc« 
bations  and  facrifices.  Prayers  were  offered  to  them,  ^ 
and  they  were  entreated  to  proteft  failors  from  ftorms 
and  dangerous  tempefts.  The  Argonauts,  before  they 
proceeded  to  their  expedition,  made  an  offering  of 
flour,  honey,  and  oil,  on  the  fea-ftiore,  to  all  the  dei- 
ties of  the  fea,  and  facrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  in- 
treated  their  protedllon.  When  the  facrlfice  was  made 
on  the  fea-fhore,  the  blood  of  the  vidlim  was  received 
in  a  vefTcI ;  but  when  it  was  in  ©pen  fea,  they  permit- 
ted the  blQod  to  run  down  into  the  waters.  When  the 
fea  was  calm,  they  generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young 
pig  ;  but  if  it  was  agitated  by  the  winds  and  rough^ 
a  black  bull  was  deemed  the  mott  acceptable  vidlim. 

OCEANUS,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon  of  Coe- 
lus  and  Terra,  the  hufband  of  Thetis,  and  the  father 
of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  called  Oceanides.  The  an- 
cients callei  him  the  Father  of  all  things,  imagining; 
that  he  was  produced  by  Humidity,  which,  according 
to  Thales,  was  the  firft  ppinciple  from  which  every 
thing  was  produced.  Homer  reprefents  Juno  vifiting 
him  at  the  remoteft  limits  of  the  earth,  and  acknow- 
ledging him  and  Thetis  as  the  parents  of  the  gods. 
He  was  reprefented  with  a  bull's  head,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  rage  and  bellowing  of  the  ocean  when  agitated 
by  a  ftorm. 

According  to  Homer,  he  was  the  father  even  of  all 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  frequent 
vifits  from  them.  He  is  often,  indeed  almoft  always,  re- 
prefented as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
fitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  fea.  He  often  holds  a 
pike  in  his  hand,  while  fhlps  under  fail  appear  at  a 
diftance,  or  a  fea  monftcr  ftands  near  him.  Oceanua 
prefided  over  every  part  of  the  fea,  and  even  the  rivers 
were  fubjefted  to  his  power.  The  ancients  were  fu- 
perftltious  in  their  worftiip  of  him,  and  revered  with 
great  folemnity  a  deity  to  whofe  care  they  entrufted 
themfelves  when  going  on  any  voyage. 

OCEIA,  a  woman  who  ,prefided  over  the  facred 
rites  of  Vefta  for  57  years  with  the  greateft  fanftity. 
She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  daughter  o£ 
Domitius  fucceeded  her. 

OCELLUS  LucAKiAN,  an  ancient  Greek  phi- 
lofopher  of  the  fchoolof  Pythagoras,  who  lived  before 
Plato.  His  work  "ff  nav7of,  or  "  The  Univerfe,'* 
is  the  only  piece  of  his  which  is  come  dowa  entire  t<^ 
us ;  and  was  written  originally  in  the  Doric  dialed,, 
but  was  tranflated  by  another  hand  into  the  Attic. 
William  Chriftian,  and  after  him  Lewis  Nogarola, 
tranflated  this  work  into  Latin  ;  and  we  have  feveral 
editions  of  it,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

OCELOT,  the  Mexican  cat.    See  Felis. 

OCELOXOCHITL,  or  tyger-flqwer,  in  bor 
tany:  A  large  Mexican  plant,  compofed  of  three 
pointed  petals,  red,  but  towards  the  middle  of  a  mixed, 
white  and  yellow,  reprefenting  in  fome  degree  the 
fpots  of  that  wild  animal  frona  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  plant  has  leaves  alfo  referabling  thofe  of 
the  iris,  and  a  bulbous  root.    See  Plate  CCCL. 

OCHINUS  (Bernardin),  a  celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Siene  in  1487,  and  firft  became  a  Cordelier  ; 
but  he  quickly  returned  into  the  world,  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfie,  and  acquired  the  efteem  of 
cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  afterwards  Pope  Clement , 
VII.    At  length,  again,  changing  hia  mind,,  he  refu- 

med 
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med  hit  monk's  habit  in  a  penitential  mood  ;  and  not    great  diftrefs  into  Moravia,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  Ochjuu* 


conteat  with  this,  but  aiming  at  higher  perfedtien,  he 
embraced  in  1534  the  reformed  feft  of  the  Capuchins. 
He  praftifed,  with  a  moft  rigorous  exaftnefs,  all  the 
rules  of  the  order;  which,  being  then  in  its  infancy, 
he  contributed  fo  much  to  improve  and  enlarge,  that 
fome  writers  have  dalled  him  the  founder  of  it.  He  Was 
certainly  made  vicar-general  of  itj  and  became  in  the 
highefl  degree  eminent  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  He 
delivered  his  fermons  with  fo  much  grace  and  pohte- 
nefs,  and  fpoke  fo  copioufly,  that  he  ravifhed  his  au- 
dience wherever  he  was  t  never  indeed  was  a  man  more 
fuccefsful  or  more  applauded.  His  extraordinary  me- 
rit procured  him  the  favour  of  Pope  Paul  HI.  who,  it 
h  faid,  made  him  his  father  confeflbr  and  preacher. 
He  was  thus  the  darling  both  of  prince  and  people  j 
when,  falling  into  the  company  of  one  John  Valde  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  imbibed  Luther's  doftrine  in  Ger- 
hiany,  he  became  a  profelyte.  He  was  then  at  Naples, 
and  began  to  preach  in  favour  of  Proteftantifm:  which 
being  obferved,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  Rome  5 
and  was  inh  is  way  thither  when  he  rtiet  at  Florence 
Peter  Martyr,  with  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  at  Naples.  This  friend  perfuaded 
him  not  to  put  himfelf  into  the  pope's  power ;  and 
they  both  agreed  to  withdraw  to  fome  place  of  fafety* 
Ochinus  went  firft  tO  Fcrrara,  where  he  difguifed  him- 
felf in  the  drefs  of  a  foldier ;  and  proceeding  thence 
to  Geneva,  arrived  there  in  1542,  and  married  a 
woman  of  Lucca.  He  did  not,  however,  fettle  there, 
but  went  to  Augftjurg,  where  he  publifhed  fome  fer- 
mons. 

In  1547  he  was  Invited,  together  with  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, into  England  by  Archbifhop  Cranmerj  that  he 
might  have  their  joint  affiftance  in  carrying  on  the  re- 
formation. They  arrived  in  December  ;  and  going 
to  Lambeth,  were  kindly  received  by  Cranmer-  They 
were  entertaiued  there  for  fome  time ;  and  Ochinusj 
as  well  as  Martyr,  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canter- 
l3ury(A).  He  laboured  heartily  in  the  conduft  of  the 
reformation;  and  his  dialogue  upon  the  unjuft  ufurped 
primacy  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  was  tranllated  into  Latin 
by  Ponet  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and  publiflied  in  1549. 
But  upon  the  death  of  EdwardVI.  being  forced  as  well 
as  Martyr  to  leave  Englandj  they  retired  to  Sttafburg, 
where  they  arrived  in  1553.  From  this  city  Ochinus 
Went  to  Bafil,  and  was  invited  thence  in  1555  to  Zu- 
rich, to  be  minifterof  an  Italian  church  which  was  ga- 
thering there.  This  church  confifted  of  fome  refugees 
from  Locarno,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  which  the 
Switzers  poflefs  in  Italy ;  they  being  hindered  from 
the  public  exercife  of  the  reformed  rehgion  by  the 
oppofition  of  the  Popilh  cantons.  OchinUs  had  no 
difficulty  to  fubfcribe  the  articles  of  faith  agreed  upon 
by  the  church  of  Zurich,  and  met  in  that  city  with 
BuUinger,  who  proved  a  very  good  friend  to  him.  He 
governed  this  Italian  church  till  1563,  when  he  was 
banifhed  thence  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  town  for 
publifhing  fome  dialogues,  wherein  he  defended  the 
dodlrine  of  polygamy.  From  Zurich  he  went  to 
Bafil ;  but  not  being  fufFered  to  ftay  there,  he  fled  in 


Socinians,  and  joined  them.  Staniflaus  Lubienietflii, 
the  great  patron  of  this  feft,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  laft  days  in  his  ffi^.  Reformat,  Polon.  Ochi- 
nus, fays  he,  retired  into  Moravia,  and  into  Polandj, 
and  even  there  he  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  Calvin's 
letters.  He  returned  into  Moravia  after  king  Sigif- 
mund's  edift  ;  who  in  1 564  punilhed  with  baniflimenfi 
all  thofe  that  were  called  Tritheifts,  Atheifts,  &c. 
Some  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  Poland ; 
but  he  anfwered,  that  men  muft  obey  the  magiftrates, 
and  that  he  would  obey  them,  even  were  he  to  die 
among  the  wolves  in  the  woods.  During  his  travels, 
he  fell  fick  of  the  plague  at  Pinckfow,  and  received 
there  all  poffible  of&ces  of  kindnefs  from  one  of  the 
brethren,  named  Philippovius.  His  daughter  and  two 
fons,  whom  he  carried  along  with  him,  died  of  the 
plague  ;  but  he  had  buried  his  wife  before  he  had  left 
Zurich.  As  for  himfelf,  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Moravia,  tind  within  three  weeks  died  at  Slakow,  in 
1564^  aged  77. 

His  charafter  is  varioully  reprefented  by  oiticrent 
authors,  as  was  to  be  expefted;  for  men  like  him  have 
all  manner  of  things,  good  and  bad,  faid  and  written 
of  them,  by  fomebody  or  other.  Bayle  fays,  that  the 
confeffion  he  made  publicly,  on  the  change  of  his  re- 
ligion, is  remarkable.  He  acknowledged,  in  a  preface, 
that  if  he  could  have  continued,  without  danger  ofhis 
life,  to  preach  the  truth,  after  the  manner  he  had 
preached  it  for  fome  years,  he  would  never  have  laid 
down  the  habit  of  his  order ;  but  as  he  did  not  find 
within  himfelf  that  courage  which  is  requifite  to  un- 
dergo martyrdom,  he  took  fanftuary  in  a  Proteftant 
country.  His  writings  are  numerous,  but  not  bulky. 

OCHLOCRACY,  that  form  of  government  where- 
in the  populace  have  the  chief  adminiftration  of  af- 
fairs. 

OCHNA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  j 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous ;  the  berries  monofpermous, 
and  affixed  to  a  large  roundifii  receptacle. 

OCHRE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  earths, 
(lightly  coherentj  and  compofed  of  fine,  fmooth,  foft, 
argillaceous  particles,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  readily 
diffufible  in  water.  Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as 
red,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  green,  &c. 

OCHROMA,  in  botany  5  A  genus  of  the  pcntan* 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columni/era.  The  corolla  confifts  of  fix 
petals,  three  of  which  are  external,  and  the  other  three 
internal ;  the  antheras  unite  and  form  a  fpiral  pillar 
round  the  ftyle ;  the  capfule  is  long,  and  has  five  lo- 
culaments,  and  contain  a  number  of  black  round  feeds. 
Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  ochroma  la* 
gopus,  the  downtree  or  corkwood.  This  tree  is  fre- 
quent in  Jamaica,  is  of  fpeedy  growth,  and  rifes  to 
about  25  or  30  feet.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yel* 
low.  The  capfules  are  about  five  inches  long,  round- 
Z  2  ed. 


Ochioma. 


(a)  According  to  Woodj  Athcn»  Oxon.  but  it  reft*  folely  on  his  authority,  fo  far  as  we  know* 
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ed,  and  covered  with  a  thlii  {kin  ;  which  when  dry 
^  ffiUs  off  in  five  longitudinal  fegments,  and  leaves  the 
fruit  greatly  refembling  a  hare's  foot.  The  down  is 
fhort,  foft,  and  filky  :  it  is  ufed  fometimes  to  ftuff 
beda  and  pillovva;  but,  like  other  vegetable  dov«ns,  is 
apt  to  get  into  dots  :  an  infipid  clear  gum  exudes 
from  the  tree  when  wounded.  The  baik  is  tough, 
and  its  fibres,  are  in  a  reticulated  form  :  it  might  be 
made  into  ropes.  The  dried  wood  is  fo  very  light 
aind  buoyant,  as  to  be  ufed  by  the  fifliermen  in  Ja- 
maica for  their  nets  inllead  of  pieces  of  cork. 

OCHUS,  a  king  of  Perfia,  fon  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
xvas  cruel  and  avaricious ;  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf  on  his  throne,  he  murdered  all  his  brothers 
and  fillers.  His  fubje<?t8  revolted  ;  but  he  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  and  added  Egypt  to  his  other  do- 
minions Bagoas  his  favourite  eunuch  poifoned  him 
for  the  infults  he  had  offered  to  Apis  the  god  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  he  gave  his  ilefh  to  be  eaten  by  cats, 
and  made  handles  for  knives  with  his  bones.  It  fcems 
to  be  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  thofe  monfters 
who  difgraced  humanity  by  their  crimes,  and  funk 
themfelves  below  the  level  of  brutes,  have  met  with 
condign  punilhnient ;  and  this  in  general  feems  true, 
whether  we  refer  to  ancient  or  modern  times. — A  man 
oi  Cyzicus,  who  was  killed  by  the  Argonauts. — A 
prince  of  Perfia,  who  ref  ufed  to  vifit  his  native  coun- 
try for  fear  of  giving  all  the  women  each  a  piece  of 

gold  A  river  of  India  or  of  Badriana.— A  king  of 

Perfia :  He  exchanged  this  name  for  that  of  Darius 
Nothus.    See  Persia. 

OCKHAM,  Occam,  or  Occham  (William  of), 
was  a  celebrated  fcholaftic  divine  in  the  14th  century, 
of  the  order  of  Cordeliers.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  difciple  to  the  famous  Duns  Scotiis.  He 
was  head  of  the  Nominalifts ;  and  acquired  fo  much 
celebrity,  as  to  be  denominated  the  Invincib/e  Doc- 
tor. 

At  the  requeft  of  Michael  de  Cefena,  general  of  his 
order,  he  became  a  party-man  with  Lewis  of  Raviere, 
who  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  he  really  wrote  vigoroufly  againft  pope  John  XXII. 
and  his  fuccefTors.  Trithemius  informs  us,  that  he 
ufed  to  fay  to  Lewis,  "  My  Lord,  let  your  fword  de- 
fend me,  and  my  pen  fiiall  be  always  ready  to  fupport 
you."  He  treated  Charles  and  Clement  in  a  book  he 
wrote  againll  them  with  grofs  fcurrility. 

This,  however,  was  a  bold,  dangerous,  and  impru- 
dent ftep,  and  cannot  well  be  defended  on  any  proper 
principle.  The  efFe£l  of  it,  as  might  be  expefted,  was 
an  accufation  againft  him  and  Cefena.  They  were 
charged  with  maintaining,  that  neither  Chriil  nor  his 
apoftles  had  any  poffeffions  at  all,  either  in  common 
or  as  private  property.  This  dofirine  gave  rife  to  that 
pleafant  queftion  called  the  bread  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
and  confided  in  determining,  whetVer  the  dominion 
of  things  confumed  in  the  ufe,  fuch  as  bread  and  wine, 
belonged  to  them,  or  only  the  fimple  ufe  of  them, 
without  the  dominion?  Their  rule  not  permitting  them 
to  have  any  thing  as  property,  Pope  Nicolas  111.  who 
had  been  of  their  order,  devifed  a  method  to  enrich 
tbem,  without  breaking  their  rule.  To  this  end  he 
made  an  oidinance,  that  they  fhould  have  only  the 
ufufruft  of  the  eftates  which  fhould  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  the  foil  and  fund  of  all  fuch  dona^tioQis  Iho^ld 
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belong  to  the  Roman  church  at  large.    By  this  means  Oc 
he   gave  them  the  pofTefTion  of  an  alraoft  infinite 
number  of  eflates,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome : 
but  on  this  account,  Pope  Nicolas's  bull  was  revoked 
by  John  XXII.  -who  condemned  the  ufe  without  the 
dominion,  by  his  Extravaganta  ad  Cond'itorem.  He  alfo 
condemned,  by  another  Extravaganta  cum  inter,  the' 
dodrine  about  the  poffeffion  of  ellates  by  Chrill  and 
his  apo'iles.   Ockham  and  Cefena  were  alfo  excommu- 
nicated, becaufe  they  had  departed  from  Avignon* 
without  the  pope's  licence,  and  had  written  againft 
liim.     Ockham,  however,  was  abfolved,  as  is  faid, 
from  this  cenfure  before  he  died,  which  was  about  the 
year^'347- 

We  have  feveral  pieces  of  his,  which  are  written 
with  confiderable  wit  and  fubtilty.  The  reformed 
church  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  his  reafoning  againft 
the  church  of  Rome.  Melchior  Goldaft  printed, 
in  his  treatife  upon  monarchy,  413  queftions  of 
Ockham.  His  works  are  mentioned  by  many  au- 
thors. 

OCKLEY  (Simon),  a  learned  orientalift,  was  borii 
at  Exeter  in  1678,  and  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  dillinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  iu- 
tenfe  application  to  literacure.  At  the  ufual  time  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  in  di- 
vinity ;  but  marrying  very  young,  was  precluded  from 
a  fellowHiip  in  his  college,  and  this  oceafiondd  his  be- 
ing afterwards  involved  in  many  difficulties.  In  1705 
he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavefey  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire  ;  and  in  171 1  he  was  chofen  Arabic  pro- 
feffor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  perfeft  mailer  of  the 
Arabic  and  other  oriental  tongues :  the  learned  Rc- 
land  faid  of  him,  "  Vir,  fi  quis  alius  harum  literarum 
pcritus."  Afterwards,  however,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  confined  for  fome  time  in  Cambridge  ca!tle 
for  debt.  The  above  preferments,  notwithftanding,  he 
enjoyed  till  his  dtath,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of 
Auguli  1720.  He  wrote,  \.  Introduaio  oil  Linguas 
Orientales.  2.  The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  Jews  through- 
out the  world;  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  Mo- 
dena,  a  Venetian  rabbi,  3.  The  improvement  of  hu- 
man rcafon,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  HaiEbn  Yokdhao, 
tranflated  from  the  Arabic.  4,  An  account  of  South- 
well Barbary,  containing  what  is  moft  remarkable  in 
the  kingdom.s  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ;  written  by  a  per- 
fon  who  had  been  a  flave  there  a  confiderable  ti.me,  and 
tranflated  fi'om  his  manufcript.  ^.  The  hiftory  of  the 
Saracens,  colleded  from  the  molt  authentic  Arabic 
authors,  in  2  vols  8vo.  He  was  not  only  well  flcillcd 
in  the  learned  languages,  but  alfo  in  the  modern,  as 
French,  Spanifli,  Italian,  &c. 

OCRA,  a  vifcous  vegetable  fnbftance  well  known 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed  to  thicken  loup, 
and  for  other  purpofes. 

OCRISIA  (fab.  hill.),  the  wife  of  Corniciilusi,  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil  the  wife  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcus.  As  fhe  was  throwing  into  the  flames 
for  offerings  fome  of  the  meats  that  were  ferved  on  the 
table  of  Tarquin,  fhe  fuddenly  faw,  as  is  reported,  in 
the  fire  what  Ovid  c-iUs  obfcwni  forma  viri/is.  She  in- 
formed the  queen  of  it  ;  and  when  by  her  command 
file  had  approached  near  it,  Are  conceived  a  fon  wha 
was  named  Servius  TuUius,  and  was  educated  in  iha 
king's  family.    He  afterwr.rds  fucceeded  to  the  va- 
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eterh  cant  throne.    Some  fuppofe  that  Vulcan  had  affumed 
H       that  form  which  was  prtfented  to  the  eyes  of  Ocrifia, 
^av^  gnd  that  this  god  was  the  father  of  the  fixth  king  of 
Rome. 

OCTAETERIS,  a  cycle  or  term  of  eight  years, 
I         in  the  Grecian  chronology,'  at  the  conclufion  of  which 
three  entire  lunar  months  were  added.    This  cycle 
was  in  ufe  till  Melon's  invention  of  the  golden  num- 
t)<^r  or  cycle  of  19  years. 

OCTAGON,  or  OcTOGQN,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure 
of  eight  fides  and  angles  ;  and  this,  when  all  the  fidec 
and  angles  are  equal,  is  called  a  regular  oSagon,  or  one 
that  may  be  infcribed  in  a  circle. 

Octagon,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  place  that  has 
eight  ballions.    See  Fortification. 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  Octaedron,  in  geometry, 
one  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  confifting  of  eight  equal 
end  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTANDRIA  (^^a  *' eight,"  and  a«*man, 
orhufband,")  the  8th  clafs  in  Linnasus's  fexual  fyftemj 
confifl:ing  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
are  furnifhed  with  eight  ftamina,  or  male  organs  of  ge- 
neration.   Sec  Botany,  p.  430. 

OCTANT,  or  OcTiLE,  in  aftronomy,  that  afpecft 
of  two  planets,  wherein  they  are  dillant  an  eighth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  45^  from  each  other. 

OCTAPLA,  in  matters  of  facred  literature,  de- 
notes a. polyglot  bible,  confifting  of  eight  columns, 
and  as  many  different  verfions  of  the  facred  text  ;  viz, 
the  original  Hebrew  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  cha- 
rafters,  Grefk  verfions,  &c. 

,  OCTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to  the  eight 
ferft  books  of  tiie  Old  Teltiiment. 

OC  TAVE,  in  mufic.    See  Interval. 

OCTAVIA,  daughter  of  Caius  Oaavlus  and  filler 
to  Auguftus  Csefar.  See  the  following  article.  She 
was  one  of  themoft  illuftvious  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  ; 
her  virtues  and  her  beauty  were  equally  confpicuous. 
I'lideaux  fays  fiie  was  much  handfomer  than  Cleopa- 
tra. She  married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  after  his 
death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage  with  Antony  was 
a  political  match,  to  reconcile  her  brother  and  him 
together.  Antony  proved  for  fome  time  attentive 
to  her;  but  when  he  had  feen  Cleopatra,  he  neglefled 
jnd  defpifed  her;  and  when  Hie  attempted  to  with- 
drawr  him  from  this  illegal  amour  by  going  to  meet 
him  at  Athens,  fi)C  was  rebuked  and  totally  baniflTed 
from  his  prefeuce.  This  afiront  was  highly  refented 
by  her  brother;  and  though  Oftavia  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him  by  palliating  Antony's  behaviour,  yet  he 
refolved  to  revenge  her  caufe  by  arms.  After  the  battle 
of  Adiiim  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Odavia,  forget- 
ful of  her  own  injuries,  took  into  her  houfe  all  the 
children  of  her  hulband,  and  treated  them  with  extra- 
ordinary tendernefs.  Marcellus,  her  fon  by  her  fidt 
hufband,  was  married  to  a  niece  of  Auguftus,  and  open- 
ly intended  as  a  fuccelfor  to  his  uncle.  His  fudden 
death  plunged  all  the  family  ,  into  the  greateft  grief. 
Virgil,  whom  Auguftus  patronized,  undertook  of 
himftlf  to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  young  man  whom  Rome  had  looked  upon  as  her 
future  father  and  patron.  He  was  defired  to  repeat 
his  compofition  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  end 
his  fifter.    0.£lav.ia  burll  into  tears  eyen,  when  the 
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poet  began  ;  but  when  he  mentioned  7u  Marcellui  Oflayia, 
erisy  ftie  fwooned  away.  This  tender  and  pathetic  Q'^'^^'anm^ 
encomium  upon  the  merit  and  the  virtues  of  young 
Marcellus  fiie  liberally  rewarded,  and  Virgil  received 
10,000  fefterccs,  according  to  fome  L.78  ;  2  :  6,  foe 
evcty  one  of  the  verfcs.  Odavia  had  two  daughter^ 
by  Antony,  Antonia  Major  and  Antonia  Minor, 
'i  he  elder  married  L.  Do:nitius  Ahenobarbus,  by 
whom  fhe  had  Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  Emperor  Nero  by  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
raanicus.  Antonia  Minor,  who  was  as  virtuous  and 
as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  married  Drufus  the  fon  of 
Tiberius,  by  whom  fiie  had  Germanicus  and  Claudius, 
who  reigned  before  Nero.  The  death  of  Marcellus 
couftantly  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Odavia,  who 
died  of  grief  or  melancholy,  about  j  i  years  before  the 
Chriltian  era.  Her  brother  paid  great  regard  to  her 
memory,  and  pronounced  her  funeral  oration  himfelf. 
The  Roman  people  alfo  Ihowed  their  regard  for  her 
virtues,  by  wilhing  to  pay  her  divine  honours. — A 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Meffalina.  She 
was  betrothed  to  Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of 
Agrippina,  (he  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Nero 
in  the  i6th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  foon  after  di- 
vorced under  pretence *of  barrennefs  ;  and  the  emperor 
mtJrrled  Poppaea,  who  exercifed  her  enmity  upon 
Odavia  by  procuring  her  to  be  banifiied  into  Cam- 
pania. She  was  afterwards  recaUed  by  the  people  ;  but 
Poppaea,  who  was  determined  on  her  ruin,  caufed  her 
again  to  be  baniflied  to  an  ifland,  where  Ihe  was  or- 
dered to  kill  hcrfelf  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head  - 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppsea. 

OCTAVIANUS,  or  Octav  lus,  C.«;sAR,  was  ne- 
phew of  Julius  Ciefar  the  didator,  being  the  fon  of 
Accia  his  filler  by  Odavius  a  fenator,  and  afterwards 
became  the  fecond  emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  city  691,  during  the  confuKhip  of 
Cicero.  His  uncle  Julius  C.£far  adopted  him,  and 
left  him  the  greatetl  part  of  his  fortune.  When  he 
was  but  20  years  of  age,  he  was  raifcd  to  the  conful- 
fliip.  His  youth  gnd  inexperience  were  ridiculed  by 
his  enemies;  notvvithftanding which  obftacle,  his  pru- 
dence and  valour  raifed  his  confequence.  He  ipade  war 
againll  his  opponents  on  pretence  of  avenging  the 
afl'itflination  of.  his  uncle.  He  engaged  iu  five  civil 
wars  with  great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  wars  of  Mutina, 
Perufia,  Ph.ilippi,  Sicily,  and  Adium  :  the  fini  and 
laft  of  which  were  againfl  M.  Antonys  the  fecond 
againft  L.  Antony  brother  of  the  triumvir  ;  the  third 
was  againft  Brucus  and  Caflius  ;  .  and  the  fourth 
againft  Sext.  Pompey,  fon  pf  Pompey  the  Great.  He 
united  his  forces  with  Antony's  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi ;  and  had  he  not  been  fupported  by  the  adivity 
and  br«ivery  of  his  colleague,  he  would  doubtlefs  have- 
been  totally  ruined  in  that  engagement.  In  his  tri- 
umvirate with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he  obtained  the  • 
weftern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and,  like  his  other 
colleagues,  more  firmly  to  eftabliih  his  power,  he  pro- 
fcribed  his  enemies  and  cut  them  off.  The  triumvirate 
lafted  for  10  years.  He  had  given  his  fifter  Odlavia  ju  - 
marriage  to  Antony,  to  make  their  alliancemore  lading;  , 
but  when  Cleopatra  had  charmed  this  unfortunate  mauj  , 
Odavia  was  repudiated.  Auguftus  immediately  took  u;j  ■ 
arms  to.  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  fifter  j  but  perhaps,  - 
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'?)ftaviafiUS,rttore  eagerly  to  remove  a  mjin  whofe  pdwei*  and  ex- 
•'Oiflober.  jf^ence  kept  him  in  continual  fear  and  conftant  de- 
f)endence.  Both  parties  met  at  Adlium  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Rome.  Antony  was  fupported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  eaft,  and  Auguftus  by  Italy.  Cleopa- 
tra'fled  from  the  battle  with  60  fliips,  and  her  flight 
ruined  the  intei-eft  of  Antony,  who  followed  her  into 
Egpyt.  The  conqueror  foon  after  went  into  Egypt, 
like  wife  befieged  Alexandria,  and  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent funtral  his  unfortunate  colleague  and  the  cele- 
brated queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the  vift^or's 
triumph  at  Rome  had  dfivipn  to  commit  fuicide.  Af- 
ter he  had  eftablifhed  peace  all  over  the  world,  he  fliut 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  A.  U.  C.  '753«  He 
was  twice  determined  to  lay  down  the  fupreme  power 
immediately  after  the  viftory  obtained  Over  Antony, 
and  on  account  of  his  ill  health  ;  but  his  two  faithful 
friends  Mecaenas  and  Agrippa  diffuaded  him,  and 
contended,  that  if  he  did  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  moll  powerful,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
.greateft  dangers.  He  died  at  Nola  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  after  he  had  held  the  fovereign  power  for 
57  years.  —  He  vtas  an  aftive  emperor,  and  confulted 
the  good  of  the  Romans  with  the  greateft  anxiety  and 
Care.  He  vifited  all  the  provinces  except  Africa  and 
Sardinia,  and  his  confummate  prudence  and  experl^ 
ence  occafioned  many  falutary  laws.  He  is,  however, 
accufed  of  licentioufnefs  and  adultery  {  but  the  good- 
tiefs  of  his  heart,  the  fidelity  of  his  fricndlhip,  and  the 
many  good  qualities  which  the  poets  whom  he  patro- 
nized have  perhaps  truly  celebrated,  made  fome, 
though  in  the  eye  of  ftrift  religion  and  true  morali* 
ty  but  little,  amends  for  his  natural  foibles.  He  was 
ambitious  of  being  efteemed  hindfome ;  and  as  he  was 
publicly  reported  to  be  the  fon  of  Apollo  according 
to  his  mother's  declaration,  he  wifhed  his  flatterers 
to  reprefent  him  with  the  figure  and  attributes  of  that 
god.  Like  Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  af* 
fe£lcd  to  have  it  thought  that  they  polTefTed  forae  di- 
■vlne  irradiation,  and  was  well  pleafed  if,  when  he  fix- 
<d  his  eyes  upon  any  body,  they  held  down  their  eyes 
as  if  overcome  by  the  glaring  brightnefs  of  the  fun. 
He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  learning ;  he  was  a 
complete  mafter  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote 
fome  tragedies,  befides  memoirs  of  his  life  and  other 
works,  which  are  now  loft.  He 'Carried  four  times  ; 
but  he  was  unhappy  in  all  thefe  connetElions  ;  and  his 
•only  daughter  Julia  difgraced  herfelf  and  her  father 
hy  the  debauchery  and  licentioufnefs  of  her  manners. 
He  recommended  at  his  death  his  adopted  fon  Tibe- 
rius as  his  fucceflbr.  He  kft  his  fortune  partly  to 
him  and  to  Drufus,  and  made  donations  to  the  army 
and  Roman  people.  The  title  of  Auguftus  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  fenate  after  the  battle  of 
A<3ium  and  the  final  deftruftion  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. The  title  continued  afterwards,  being  given 
to  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  empire.  Virgil  is  faid  to  have 
written  his  ^neid  at  the  defire  of  Auguftus,  whom 
he  reprefents  under  the  amiable  and  perfedl  charadtcr 
of  j£neas.  The  name  of  OAavius  was  very  com- 
mon at  Rome ;  it  was  the  name  of  a  variety  of  men  of 
very  confiderable  rank. 

OCTOBER,  in  chronology,  the  eighth  month  of 
Romujus's  year,  which  the  name  implice ;  but  tenth 
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in  the  kalendar  of  Kama,  Julius  Csfar,  Sic.  The 
fenate  gave  this  pionth  the  name  Faiiji'tnus,  in  compli- 
ment to  Fauftina,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Antoninys ; 
Commodus  would  have  it  called  InviBus  ;  and  Domi- 
tian  named  it  Domit'mnui  ;  but  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  at* 
tempts  it  ftUl  retains  its  original  name.  This  month 
was  facred  to  Mars,  and  under  his  proteftion. 

October  Equus,  a  horfc  annually  facrificed  to  Mars 
in  the  month  of  OAober,  either  becaufe  the  horfe  13 
a  warlike  animal,  or  to  punllh  him  for  the  taking  of 
Troy.  A  race  was  run  with  chariots,  drawn  by  two 
horfes,  previous  to  the  facrifices,  and  he  that  ran  quick- 
eft  was  adjudged  to  be  the  viftim. 

OCTOSTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architeaure,  is  the 
face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with  eight  cohimns. 

OCULUS,  the  EVE,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°  142* 

OcuLus  Belii  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  femi- 
pellucid  gems,  of  a  greyifli  white  colour,  variegated 
with  yellow  and  with  a  black  central  nucleus :  it 
is  of  a  roundifti  form,  and  its  variegations  very  beau-i 
tifuUy  reprefent  the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye  }  whence 
the  name. 

OcuLvs  Munclit  or  Lapis  Mutabilis.    See  Hydro* 

tHANES. 

OcvLus  Cat't.    See  AsteriAs 

OCYMOPHYLLON,  in  botany  :  a  name  given 
by  Buxbaum  to  a  new  genus  of  plants,  the  charaftera 
of  which  are  thefe:  Theflower  is  of  the  ftamincous  kind< 
having  no  petals ;  this  ftands  upon  th«  embryo  fruit, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  quadrangular  feed- 
veflel,  divided  into  four  cells,  and  containing  roundilh 
and  very  fmall  feeds  \  its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
common  ocymum  or  bafil,  whence  its  name  ;  and  its 
place  of  growth  is  in  damp  marfhes.  Boccone  has  dc- 
fcribed  it  under  the  improper  name  of  glauxy  calling 
it  the  great,  green-jlo'wered^  marjh  glaux. 

OCYMUM,  BASIL  ;  a  genus  of  the  gymnofpermisi 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and  irt 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  l^er- 
ticillat<e.  The  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  is  orbiculated, 
the  inferior  one  quadrifid  ;  the  corolla  is  refuplnatedj 
with  one  lip  quadrifid,  the  other  undivided ;  the  ex- 
terior filament  fends  out  a  reflefted  procefs  at  the  bafe. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm 
climates,  rifing  from  fix  inches  to  two  feet  in  height, 
and  having  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  refembling  that  of 
cloves.  One  of  the  fpecies  is  ufcd  in  the  kitchen,  par- 
ticularly by  the  French  cooks,  who  make  great  ufe  of 
it  in  their  foups  and  fauces.  This  rifes  about  ten 
inches  high,  fending  eut  branches  by  pairs  oppofite, 
from  the  bottom  ;  the  ftalks  and  branches  are  four- 
cornered  J  the  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-lhapcd,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges  ;  the 
whole  plant  is  hairy,  and  has  a  ftrong  fcent  of  cloves 
too  powerful  for  moft  perfons,  but  to  fome  it  is  very 
agreeable.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and 
will  thrive  in  this  country  in  the  open  air,  and  will  even 
ripen  their  feeds  if  placed  in  a  ftove  or  airy  glafs-cafe. 

OCZAKOW,  or  Oczakoff,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  capital  of  a  Sangiack  of  the  fame  name, 
inhabited  by  Tartars.  During  a  late  war,  here  was  a 
Turkifh  garrifon  of  20,000  men.  However,  it  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Ruffians  in  1737,  and  all  thofe  that  refifted 
were  put  to  the  fword.  The  Ruffians  themfelves  loft 
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5ftW  ig,ooo  men  in  the  affault.  The  Turks  returned  the 
II  fame  year  with  70,000  men  to  retake  it ;  but  were  ob- 
^  llged  to  retire,  after  the  lofs  oF  20,000.  In  1738,  the 
RufTians  withdrew  their  garrifon,  and  demolifhed  the 
fortificationa.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  to  the 
weft  of  the  Nieper,  or  rather  where  they  both  unite 
and  fall  into  the  Black  Sea,  It  is  42  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Bialagrod,  and  190  north  by  eaft  of  Conftantinople. 
It  has  been  lately  a  fubjeft  of  great  conteft  between 
the  Ruffians  and  Turks.  The  affair  is  freOi  in  our 
readers  memories  ;  but  the  following  more  particular 
account  of  the  place,  will  not,  we  truft,  be  unaccep- 
table to  our  readers. — It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Dzain 
Crimenda,  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nieper  into 
.  the  Black  Sea,  120  miles  from  Bender,  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  The  river  is  here  above  a  mile  broad.  Hi- 
ther the  Turkifti  galleys  retire  which  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  Coflacks  from  pi- 
rating upon  the  Black  Sea.  Here  is  no  port,  but 
good  anchorage.  It  is  defended  by  a  caftle,  furround- 
ed  with  walls  25  feet  high ;  thofe  of  the  town  are 
much  lower.  There  are  about  2000  people  at  Oc- 
zakov/.  Below  the  caftle  are  two  towns  or  fuburbs, 
fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  on  the  other 
lide  has  nothing  but  precipices.  To  the  fouth  of  thefe 
towns  is  another  fmall  caftle,  where  is  fome  artillery 
to  prevent  veffels  from  coming  up  the  river.  Here  is 
alfo  a  tower,  in  which  are  always  fome  Turks  upon 
the  watch  to  difcover  from  afar  any  of  the  Coflacks 
at  fea,  and  give  notice  of  them  to  the  galleys  by  a  fig-- 
nal.  The  city  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  though  garri- 
foned  by  Turks.    E.  Long.  jo.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

ODA,  in  the  Turkilh  feraglio,  fignifies  a  clafs,  or- 
der, or  chamber.  The  grand  fignior's  pages  are  di- 
vided into  five  clafles  or  chambers.  The  firft,  which 
is  the  loweft  in  dignity,  is  called  the  great  oda,  from 
the  greater  number  of  perfons  that  compofe  it ;  thefe 
are  the  juniors,  who^  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
fpeak  the  languages  '  The  fecoad  is  called  the  little 
oda,  where  from  the  age  of  14  or  15  years,  till  about 
20,  they  are  trained  up  to  arms,  and  the  ftudy  of  all 
the  polite  learning  the  Turks  are  acquainted  with.  The 
third  chamber,  called  ktlar  oda,  confifts  of  200  pages, 
which,  befides  their  other  exercifes,  are  under  the 
command  of  the  kilardgi-bachi,  and  ferve  in  the  pan- 
try and  fruitery.  The  fourth  confifts  only  of  24,  who 
are  under  the  command  of  the  khazineda-bachi,  and 
have  charge  of  the  trcafure  in  the  grand  fignior's 
apartment,  which  they  never  enter  with  cloaths  that 
have  pockets.  The  fifth  is  called  has  oda  or  privy 
ehamler  ;  and  is  compofed  of  only  40  pages  who  attend 
in  the  prince's  chamber.  Every  night  eight  of  thefe 
pages  keep  guard 'in  the  grand  fignior's  bed  chamber 
while  he  ileeps  :  they  take  care  that  the  light,  which 
is  conftantly  kept  in  the  room,  does  not  glare  in  his 
eyes,  left  It  fliould  awake  him  :  and  if  they  find  him 
difturbed  with  troublefome  dreams,  they  caufe.  him  to 
be  awaked  by  one  of  their  agas. 

OoA-Bacht,  or  Oddabajfty  an  officer  in  the  Turkifli 
fcldiery,  equivalent  to  a  ferjeant  or  corporal  among  us. 
The  common  foldiers  and  janizaries,  called  oldachis,  af- 
ter having  ferved  a  certain- term  of  years,  are  always 
preferred  and  made  biquelairs  ;  and  of  biquelairs  in 
time  become  odobachls,  i.  e.  corporals  of  companits, 
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or  chiefs  of  certain  dlvifions,  whofe  number  is  not  fix- 
ed ;  being  fometimes  ten,  and  fometimes  twenty. 

Their  pay  is  fix  doubles  per  month  ;  and  they  are  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  a  large  felt,  a  foot  broad  and  above  a 
foot  long,  hanging  on  the  back,  with  two  long  oflrich 
feathers. 

ODE,  in  poetry,  a  fong,  or  eompofition  proper  to 
be  fung.    See  Poetry. 

ODED,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  being  at  Sa- 
maria, when  the  Ifraelites  of  the  ten  tribes  returned 
from  the  war,  with  their  king  Pekah,  together  with 
2QO,oco  of  the  people  of  Judah  captives,  he  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  faid,  "  You  have  feen  that  the  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers  was  in  wrath  againft  Judah  ;  he 
has  therefore  delivered  them  into  your  hands,  and  you 
have  fiain  them  inhurfianly,  fo  that  your  cruelty  has 
afcended  up  into  heaven  ;  and  more  than  this,  you 
would  make  Haves  of  the  children  of  Judah,  who  are 
your  brethren,  and  would  add  this  fin  to  the  many- 
others  you  have  committed  :  therefore,  hear  the  coun* 
fel  that  I  give  you  ;  fend  back  thefe  captives,  left  the- 
Lord  ftiould  pour  out  his  fury  upon  you."  Oded  ha- 
ving done  fpeaking,  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  Samaria  fe- 
conded  him,  and  by  their  remonftrances  prevailed  with 
the  Ifraelites  to  fet  the  captives  at  Hberty  {2  Chron. 
xxvlil.)  SeeAHAZ. 

The  enlargcmeat  of  the  captives  being  chained,  the 
principal  men  of  Samaria  took  care  of  them,  gave  them 
cloaths  and  food  and  other  neceffary  affiftances.  After 
which  they  furniftied  them  with  horfes,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  fo  tired  and  exhaufted  that 
they  were  not  able  to  walk.  Thus  they  conduced  them 
to  Jericho,  which  was  in  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Ju- 
dah. This  Is  all  that  is  come  to  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  prophet  Oded. 

ODENSEE,  the  capital  of  the  Ifle  of  Funen,  a~ 
place  of  fuch  high  antiquity,  that  fome  Danifh- 
wrlters  derive  its  foundation  and  name  from  Oden, 
the  gpd  and  hero  of  the  Gothic  nations.  *'  It» 
name  certainly  occurs  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  in  the  earlieft 
ages  of  the  Danift»,  hiftory  ;  and  it  was  a  town  of 
great  note  long  before  Copenhagen  exifted.  Odenfee 
ftands  upon  a  fmall  river,  not  navigable,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  bay  of^  Stegeftrand.  Many  of 
the  houfes  sre  ancient,  bearing  dates  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  ;  but  part  is  newly  built  :  it  con- 
tains about  5200  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  fome  com- 
merce, exporting  chiefly  grain  and  leather ;  the  lat- 
ter is  much  efteemed,  and  its  goodnefs  is  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  a  certain  property  in  the  river  water,  in 
which  it  is  foaked  for>  tanning.  The  Dani/h  cavalry 
are  fupplied  from  thence  with  the  greateft  part  of 
their  leathern  accoutrements. 

"  Odenfee  is -the  feat  of  a  biffiop,  which  vras  founded  ; 
by  Harald  Blaatand  in  98c,  and  is  the  richeft  in  Den- 
mark next  to  Copenhagen;  It  has  a  fchool,  endowed 
by  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Valdemar,  in  which  - 
a  certain  number  of  fcholars,  from  fix  to  16  years  of 
age,  are  inflrufted  gratis  :  they  live  and  board  in  the 
town,  and  each  receives  a  yearly  p^nfion  ;  other  fcho- 
larfliips  have  been  alfo  founded  by  private  perfons. 
The  whole  number  amounted  to  70.  There  is  alfo 
a  gymnafium,  inftituted  by  Chriftian  IV.  for  the  ad- 
miffion  of  ftudents  at  the  age  of  16.    Thlj  feminauy 
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OJcnatuj  Avp.s  ftiU  further  hiiproved  by  the  li'bciaUtyof  Holberg 
bd.n.    ^^^^  Dani'fli  hiftonaii,  who  protefted  letters  with  the 
'  fame  zeal  with  which  he  cultivated  them.    It  is  now 

greatly  fallen  from  its  former  flourifhing  ftate,  con- 
taining,  when  I  paffed  through  the  town,  only  eight 
ftudents.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  old  brick  hiiilding, 
which  has  nothing  remarkaMe  except  fome  coiUy  mo- 
numents of  a  private  Danifh  family.  The  church, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Recolets, 
contains  the  fepulchre  of  John  king  of  Denmark,  and 
©f^his  fon  Chriftian  II."  E.  Long.  lo.  27.  N.  Lat. 
55  2« 

ODEN  \TUS,  a  celebrated  prince  ©f  Palmyra. 
He  very  early  inured  himfelf  to  bear  fatigues,  and 
by  hunting  leopards  and  wild  beafts,  accuftomed 
himfelf  to  the  labours  of  a  military  life.  He  was 
a  faithful  friend  to  the  Romans  ;  and  when  Aure- 
lian  had  been  tnkeH  prifoner  by  Sapor  kiiig  of  Per- 
fia,  Odenatus  warmly  interefted  himfelf  in'his  caufe. 
.  and  folicited  his  releafe,  by  writing  to  the  conqueror, 
and  by  fending  him  prefents.  The  king  of  Perfia 
was  offended  at  this  liberty  of  Odenatus,  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  prefents  that  were  ©ffered  to 
be  thrown  iiito  a  river ;  and  in  order  to  punifh  Odenatus, 
who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  called  it,  to  pay  homage 
to  fo  great  a  monarch  as  himfelf,  he  commanded  him 
to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of  being  devoted  to 
jnftant  deftrudion  with  all  his  family,  if  he  dared  to 
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the  dialed  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  Wcdm  or  Wodan,  a 
name  given  by  the  ancient  Scythians  to  their  fupreme 
god,  and  affumcd,  about  70  years  before  the  Chrill- 
ian  era,  by  Sigge,  a  Scythian  prince,  who  conquered 
the  northern  nations,  made  great  changes  in  their  go- 
vernment,  manners,and  rehgion  enjayed  great  honours, 
and  had  even  divine  honours  paid  him.  According  to 
the  account  given  of  this  conqueror  by  Snorro,  the 
ancient  hiftorian  cf  Norway,  and  his  commentatof 
Torfgeus,  Odin  wr.s  a  Scythian,  who  withdrew  himfelf, 
with  many  others  in  his  train,  by  flight,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans,  under  the  condua  of  Pompey  j 
and  having  officiated  aa  prieft  in  his  own  country,  he 
alTumed  the  direftion  of  the  religious  worfhip,  as  well 
as  the  civil  government,  of  the  nations  which  he  con- 
quered. Having  fubdued  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, he  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he  died.  There  is 
nothing  certain  in  this  account  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
the  god,  whoie  prophetor  prieft  this  Scythian  pretend- 
ed to  \  e,  was  named  Odiny  and  that  the  ignorance  of 
fuccceding  ages  confounded  the  Deity  with  his  prieft, 
compofing  out  of  the  attributes  of  the  one,  and  the 
hiftory  of  the  other,  the  charafter  of  the  northern 
conqueror*  He  deluded  the  people  by  his  enchant- 
ments and  fl<ill  in  magic  :  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  Mimer,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion for  wifdom,  he  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed,  and 
perfuaded  tlie  Scandinavians  that  he  had  reftored  it  to 


r\A  J  r  -"""V*  uaicQ  co    iJ<^iiu.iucu  uic  ocanamavians  that  he  had  reftored  it  td 

Odenatus  defp.fed  this  haughty  fummors  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  and  he  caufed  it  to  pronounce  what- 


Sapor,  and  oppofed  force  by  force.  'He  obtained 
fome  confiderable  advantages  over  the  troops  of  the 
Petfian  king  and  took  his  wife  prifoner,  with  a  grept 
and  rich  booty.  Thefe  fervices  were  obferved  with 
gratitude  by  the  Roraians  ;  and  Gallienus,  the  then 
emperor,  named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  title  of  Augujlus  to  his  children 
and  to  his  wife  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  Odenatus 


ever  oracles  he  wanted.  The  Icelandic  ohronicles  re- 
prefent  Odin  as  the  moft  eloquent  and  perfuafive  of 
men  ;  they  afcribe  to  him  the  introdudion  of  the  art 
of  poetry  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  likewife  the 
mvention  of  the  Runic  charaaers.  He  had  alfo  the 
addrefs  to  perfuade  hia  followers,  that  he  could  rurt 
over  the  world  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  that  he 
had  the  direAion  of  the  air  and  tempefts  ;  that  he  could 


;„  „A  ^    vk    -  7t    ,  .  """"'^^'"^^^'^'""rtneairandtempelts;  thathecould 

mvefted  with  new  power,  refolved  to  fignalife  himfelf  transform  himfelf  into  all  forts  of  {hapes,  could  raife 
more  confpicuouilv  bv  conoupnno-  \\^f.  k<..-k^.-:^„„  „r  tK*.  a^^a   u  c  t      •  ^   '        .     .  . 


more  confpicuoufly  by  conquering  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  :  but  his  exulting  was  of  fliort  duration;  he 
periftied  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  own  relations, 
whom  he  had  fiightly  offended  at  a  domeftic  enter- 
tainment. He  died  at  EmefTa  about  the  267th  year 
of  the  Chriftian  era.  Zenobia  fucceeded  to  his  titles 
.  and  honours. 

ODER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fource 
near  a  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Silcfia,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Motavia.  It  runs  north  through  that 
province,  and  thf  u  into  the  Marche  of  Brandenburg 
and  Pomerania,  where  it  forms  a  large  lake,  afterwards 
falling  into  the  Baltic  Sea  by  three  mouths  ;  between 
which  he  the  iflands  Ufedom  and  Wolin.   It  pnftcs  by 


the  dead,  could  foretel  things  to  come,  deprive  his 
enemies,  by  enchantment,  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
difcover  all  the  treafm-es  concealed  in  the  earth.  They 
add,  that  by  his  tender  and  melodious  airs,  he  could 
make  the  plains  and  mountains  open  and  expand  with 
dehght;  and  that  the  ghofts,  thus  attrafted,  would 
leave  then-  infernal  caverns,  and  ftand  motioulefs  about 
him.  Nor  was  he  lefs  dreadful  and  furious  in  battle  ; 
changing  himfelf  into  the  (hape  of  a  bear,  a  wild  bull, 
or  a  hon,  and  amidft' ranks  of  enemies  committing  the 
moft  horrible  devaftation,  without  rtceiving  any  wound 
himfelf.  • 

^  Dr  Henry  gives  this  account  of  him  :  "  Odin  is  be- 
heved  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  one  true  God  ^u"'^'r 

tlid  of 
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w"crTr'"%        "'r^P^r^'"'  ^"^'^  '^'^  ^'•'^  -ho  came  from  tL  eaft  and 

and  Lroilen,  in  Si)ei;a  :  Francfort.  J .ehno.  anH  P.,.   ^^^r^r-]^A  fl^^r^^ —         o  ■         .  ^"^tam,^v. 


and  CrofTen,  in  Sileiia  ;  Francfort,  Ltbus,  and  °Cu- 
ftrln,  in  Brandenburg  ;  and  Gartz,  Stetin,  Cammin, 
Wallin,  Ufedom,  and  Wolgaft,  in  Pomerania. 

ODEUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  mufic- theatre, 
built  (7  Pericles  ;  the  infide  of  which  was  filled  with 
feats  and  ranges  of  pillars,  and  on  the  outfide  the 
roof  defcended  fhc'?ving  downwards  from  a  point  in  the 
centre,  with  many  bendings,  in  imitation  of  the  kiiitr 
of  Perfia's  pavilion.  Here  the  mufical  prizes  were  con- 
tended for;  and  here  alfo,  according  to  Ariftophanes, 
was  a  tribunal. 

■    ?0'01N  (fee  Frfa),  in  mythology,  called  alfo  in 


peopled  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  among  their 
pofterity  for  fev-rral  ages.  But  at  length  a  mighty 
conqueror,  the  leader  of  a  new  army  of  adventurers 
from  the  eaft,  over-run  the  north  of  Europe,  ercded 
a  great  empire,  affumed  the  name  of  Odin,  and  claim- 
ed the  honours,  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  that 
deity.  From  thenceforward  this  deified  mortal,  un- 
der  the  name  of  Odin  or  IVodi;!,  became  the  chief  oh- 
jea  of  the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  of  many  other  nation?.  Ha- 
ving been  a  mighty  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  he  was  b 
lieved  to  be  the  god  of  war,  who  gave  victory,  and 

revived 
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revived  courage  in  the  conflia.    Having  civilized,  in       ODO  (St),  fecdnd  abbot  of  Clugni  in  France,  was  Odo 
o  ctf^'"^  meafuie,  the  countries  which  he  conquered,  and   illuftrious  for  learning  and  piety  in  the  loth  century.  H 
introduced  arts  formerly  unknown,  he  was  alfo  wor-    The  fandity  of  his  life  contributed  greatly  to  enlarge  Q^y^^^^ 

fhipped  as  the  god  of  arts  and  artifts.    In  a  word,  to  the  congregation  of  Clugni ;  and  he  was  fo  efteemed,  * 

this  Odin  his  deluded  worfhippers  impioufly  afcribed  that  popes,  bifliops,  and  fecular  princes,  ufually  chofe 

all  the  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  true  God  :  him  the  arbiter  of  their  difpiites.    He  died  about  the 

to  him  they  built  magnificent  temples,  ofFcrred  many  year  942,  and  his  works  are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheq 

facrifices,  and  confecrated  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  of  Clugni. 

which  is  ftill  called  by  his  mme  in  England  and  in       Odo  Cantianus,  fo  called  as  being  a  native  of  Kent 

all  the  other  countries  where  he  was  foimerly  worfliip-  in  England,  was  a  Benedi<ftine  monk  in  the  12th  cen 

ped.    IMotwithftanding  all  this,  the  founders  of  all  the  tury,  in  which  order  his  learning  and  eloquence  raifed 

kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  pretended  to  him  to  the  dignity  of  prior  and  abbot.  Archbifhop 

be  defcended  from  Wodin,  and  fome  of  them  at  the  Becket  was  his  friend;  and  his  panegyric  was  made  by 

diftance  only  of  a  few  generations."  John  of  Sahfbury,     He  compofed  Commentaries  on 

Odin's  Fire.  We  have  this  account  of  it  in  Gough's  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Kings;  Moral 

Cambden.  "In  Evie  parifli,  in  the  Orkneys, near  the  fea,  Refleaions  on  the  Pfalms  ;  treatifes  intitled,  De  onere 

are  fome  rocks,  which  frequently  in  the  night  appear  on  Phllijlm;  De  morihus  Ecchfiajl'icis ;  De  vitiis  et  vh-tut'tbus 

fire  ;  and  thechurch  of  St  Michael  there  was  often  feen  AnimXf  Sec. 

full  of  lights,  called  fires  fent  by  Odin  to  guard  their  ODO  ACER,  according  to  Ennodius,  was  meanly 
tombs,  but  now  ceafed.  This  may  be  a  meteor,  or  born;  and  only  a  private  man  in  the  guards  of  the 
fome  inflammable  matter  on  the  cliffs,  as  at  Char-  emperor  Auguftulus,  when  (A.  D.  476,  under  the  con- 
mouth  Dorfet."  fulfhip  of  Balfilicus  and  Armatusj  the  barbarians  chofc 
ODINUS,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who  him  for  their  leader.  The  barbarians  thought,  as  they 
flourilhed  about  70  years  before  the  Chrittian  era,  in  often  defended  Italy,  they  had  a  right  at  leaft  to  part  of 
the  northern  parts  of  aucient  Germany,  or  in  the  mo  it  ;  but  upon  demanding  it  they  were  refufed,  and 
dern  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  the  confequence  was  a  revoh.  Odoacer  is  faid  to 
a  prieft,  a  foldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch,  and  a  viaor.  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  parts,  capable  alike 
He  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  his  fuperftitious  of  commanding  an  army  or  governing  a  ftate.  Ha- 
countrymen,  and  made  them  believe  that  he  could  ving  left  his  own  country  when  he  was  very  young, 
raife  the  dead,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futu-  to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of  a  ftaturc  remarkably 
rity.  When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and  increafed  tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the  emperor's  guards, 
his  fame  by  conqueft  and  by  artifice,  he  determined  to  and  continued  in  that  ftation  till  the  above  year; 
die  in  a  different  way  from  other  men.  He  affembled  when,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  barbarians 
his  friends,  and  with  the  fiiarp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different  n?.tions, 
in  his  body  nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle;  had  unanimoufly  chofen  him  for  their  leader,  he  march- 
and  vvhen  expiring  he  declared  that  he  was  going  to  ed  againft  Oreftes,  and  his  fon  Auguftulus,  who 
Scythia,  where  he  fliould  become  an  immortal  god.  ftill  refufed  to  (hare  any  of  the  lands  in  Italy  The 
He  adde.!,  that  he  would  prepare  blifs  and  felicity  for  Romans  were  infeiior  both  in  numbers  and  valour, 
thofe  of  his  countrymen  who  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who  and  were  eafily  conquered  :  Oreftes  was  or  lered  eo  be 
fought  with  bravery,  and  who  died  Hkc  heroes  in  the  flain  ;  but  the  emperor  Auguftulus  wns  fpared,  and, 
field  of  battle.  Thefe  injunaions  had  the  wifhed-for  though  ftripped  of  his  dignity,  was  treated  with  hu- 
effed  :  his  countrymen  fuperftitioudy  believed  him,  manity,  and  allowed  a  liberal  fum  for  his  own  fup- 
and  conilantly  recommended  themfelves  to  his  protec-  port  and  for  that  of  his  relations.  Odoacer  was  pro- 
tion  when  they  engaged  in  batcle  ;  and  they  entreated  claimed  king  of  Italy;  but  affumed  neither  the  purple 
him  to  receive  the  fouls  of  fuch  as  fell  in  war.  nor  any  other  mark  of  imperial  confequence.  He 
De  Odio  et  j^tia.  See  Falfe  Imprisonment.  was  afterwards  defeated  and  flain  by  I  heodoric  the 
The  writ  de  odio  €t  alia  was  anciently  ufed  to  be  di-  Oftrogoth.  See  Ostr'  Goth. 
reaed  to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him  to  inquire  whe  ODONTALGIA,  the  toothach.  See  Medi-  • 
ther  a  prifoner  charged  with  murder  was  committed  cine,  n''  210  and  411. 

upon  juft  caufe  of  fufpicion,  or  merely  propter  odium  et       ODONTOID E,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given 

eliaviy  for  hatred  and  ill  will ;  and  if  upon  the  inqui-  to  the  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  from 

fition  due  caufe  of  fufpicion  did  not  then  appear,  then  its  refemblance  to  a  tooth. 

there  iffued  another  writ  for  the  flieriff  to  admit  him       ODOROUS,  or  ODORrFEROUs,  appellations  o-iven 

to  bail.    This  writ,  according  to  Braaon,  ought  not  to  whatever  fmells  ftrongly,  whether  they  be  fetid  or 

to  be  denied  to  any  man  ;  it  being  exprefsly  ordered  agreeable  ;  but  chiefly  to  things  whofe  fmell  is  brif]< 

to  be  made  out  gratis,  without  any  denial,  by  magna  and  plcafant. 

cJjarta^  c.26.  and  ftatutc  Weftrn.  2.  13  Edw.  1.  c.  29.  ODYti.^EY,  the  name  of  an  epic  poem  compofed 
But  the  ftatute  of  Glocefttr,  6  Edw.  i.  c.  9.  reftrain-  by  Homer,  which,  when  compared  with  the  Iliad, 
td  it  in  the  cafe  of  killing  by  niifadventure  or  felf  de-  exhibits  its  author  as  the  fetting  fun,  whofe  gran- 
fence,  and  the  ftatute  28  EJw.  HI.  c.  9.  abolifhed  it  deur  remains  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams, 
in  all  cafes  whatfoever:  but  as  the  ftat.  42  Ed.  III.  c  i.  The  poet's  defign  in  the  Odyffey  was  to  paint  the 
repealed  all  ftatutes  then  in  being,  contrary  to  the  miferics  of  a  kingdom  in  the  abfence  of  its  fupreme 
great  charter.  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of  opinion  that  the  governor,  and  the  evil  confequences  refulting  from  a 
v;rit  de  odio  et  atia  was  thereby  revived.  See  Babejs  difregard  of  law,  and  of  that  fubordination  without 
^^orpvs.  whiqh  fociety  cannot  exift.  With  this  view  he  fet« 
:  Vol. XIII.  Parti.  Ae  before 
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OelyfTey.   before  nls  countrymen  the  adventures  of  a  prince  who  ncfa  and  colJ,  yleldlni^  little  refiftance,  retalm'ncf  the 

Oe.dlm'    ^'^'^  hten  obliged  to  foifake  his  native  country,  and  print  of  the  finger  when  preffed  with  it,  andaccompa- 

1    l^-"      to  head  an  army  of  his  fubjtAs  in  a  foreign  expedi-  nied  v^n'th  little  or  no  pain. 

tion  ;  and  he  artfully  contrives,  without  interrupting  This  tumour  obtains  no  certain  fituation  in  any  par- 

the  narrative,  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  ticular  part  of  the  body,  fiace  the  head,  eye-lids, 

the  ftate  of  the  country  in  the  abfence  of  its  fovereign.  hands  and  fometimes  part,  fometimes  the  whole  body, 

The  chief  having  glorieufly  finifhed  the  enterprife  in  is  afflifted  with  it.    When  the  hft  mentioned  is  the 

which  he  was  engaged,  was  returning  with  his  army;  cafe,  the  patient^is  faid  to  be  troubled  with  a  cachexy, 

but  in  fpite  of  all  his  eagernefs  to  be  at  home,  he  le'Jco[)hlegmatia,  or  dropfy.     But  if  any  particular 

w?.s  detained  on  the  way  by  tempefts  for  feveral  years,  part  is  more  fubje£l  to  this  diforder  than  another,  it 

and  cafl  upon  feveral  countries  differing  from  each  is  certainly  the  fett,  which  are  at  that  time  called 

other  in  mannets  and  in  government.     In  thefe  dan-  f'welled  ox  mdematous  feet. 

gers  his  companions,  not  ftri£tly  obeying  his  orders,  OEDERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 

periih  through  their  own  fault.    In  the  mean  time  fcgregata  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngtnefia  clais  of 

the  grandees  of  tiis  country  abufe  the  freedom  which  plants.    The  cslyces  arc  multiflorous  ;  the  corollets 

his  abfence  gave  them  ;  confume  his  eftate  ;  confpire  tubular,  hermaphrodite,  and  one  or  two  feminine  ones 

to  dellroy  his  fon  ;  endeavour  to  compel  his  queen  to  hgulate;  the  receptacle  is  chaffy  ;  the  pappus  with  uu- 

accept  one  of  them  for  her  hufband  ;  and  indulge  merous  ihafF. 

themfelves  in  every  fpecies  of  violence,  from  a  per-  OEDIPUS,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thebes,  w^hofe 

fnafion  that  he  would  never  return.  In  this  they  were  hiftory  is  partly  fabulous,  flouriibed  about  1266  B.  C. 

difappointed.    He  returns  ;  and  difcovering  himfelf  It  is  faid  he  was  given  by  his  father  to  a  (hepherd, 

only  to  his  fon  and  fome  others  who  had  maintained  who  was  ordered  to  put  him  to  death,  in  order  to 

their  allegiance,  he  is  an  eye-witnels  of  the  infolence  prevent  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  was  threatened 

of  his  enemies,  punifhes  them  according  to  their  de-  by  an  oracle.    But  the  fhepherd,  being  unwilling  to 

ferts,  and  reftores  to  his  iOand  that  tranquillity  and  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  tied  him  by  the  feet 

repofe  to  which  it  had  been  a  ftranger  during  the  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be  devoured  by  wild  beafl.". 

many  years  of  his  abfence.  The  infant  was  however  found  in  this   fituation  by 

Such  is  the  fable  of  the  Odyffey,  in  which  there  another  fhepherd  named  Phorbas,  who  carried  him  to 

is  no  opportunity  of  difplaying  that  vigour  and  fub-  Polybus  king  of  Corinth  ;  wheie  the  queen,  havini'; 

limity  which  charafterife  the  Iliad.    *'  It  defcends  no  children,  edu':ated  him  with  as  much  care  as  if  {i« 

f  S/fl/V's    from  the  dignity  of  gods  and  heroes  f,  and  warlike  had  been  her  own  fon.    When  he  was  grown  up,  he 

Leciures.     atchlevcments ;  but  In  recompence  we  have  more  plea-  was  informed  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of  Polybus  :  oa 

fing  piftures  of  ancient  manners.     Inftead  of  that  fe-  which,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  he  went  to  feek  for 

ro  ity  which  reigns  in  the  other  poem,  this  piefents  us  his  father  In  Phocis  ;  but  fcarce  was  he  arrived  in  that 

■with  the  moft  amiable  images  of  hofpitality  and  hu-  country,  when  he  met  his  father  on  the  road,  and 

inanity  ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adven-  killed  Iiim  without  knowing  him.  A  fliort  time  after, 

ture  ;  and  inftrufts  us  by  fuch  a  conftant  vein  of  mo"  having  delivered  the  country  from  the  monftcr  called 

rality  and  virtue  which  runs  through  the  poem,"  the  Sphinx,  he  married  Jocafta,  without  knowing  that 

fometimes  In  precepts,  and  always  in  the  conduA  of  fhc  was  his  mother,  and  had  four  children  by  her;  but 

the  hero,  that  we  fhould  not  wonder  if  Greece,  which  afterwards,  being  informed  of  his  Inceft,  he  quitted  the 

gave  the  appellation  of  ivife  to  men  who  uttered  fingle  throne,  and,  thinking  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  light, 

fentences  of  truth,  had  given  to  Homer  the  title  of  put  out  his  eyes.    Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  were 

the  father  of  virtue,  for  Introducing  Into  his  work  fuch  celebrated  amongft  the  Greeks,  were  born  ©f  this  io- 

a  number  of  moral  maxims.    As  a  poem,  however,  ceftuous  marriage. 

the  Odyffey  has  Its  faults.    The  laft  twelve  books  are  OEGWA,  a  town  on  the  gold  coaft  of  Africa^ 

tedious  and  languid  ;  and  we  are  difappointed  by  the  ftanding,  according  to  Artus,   on  the  brow  of  au 

calm  behaviour  of  Penelope  upon  the  difcovery  of  her  eminence,  raifing  itfelf  by  a  gentle  afcent  to  a  conli- 

lang  loft  hufljand-  derable  height,  and  defended  by  rocks,  againft  which 

OECONOMICS,  the  art  of  managing  the  affairs  che  waves  beat  with  the  utmofl  violence,  the  noife  of 

of  a  family  or  community;  and  hence  the  perfon  who  which  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance. 

takes  care  of  the  revenues  and  other  affairs  of  churches,  Barbot  affirras,  that  Oegwa  contains  above  ^oo 

monaflerles,  and  the  like,  is  termed  aconomus,  houfes,  disjoined  by  narrow  crooked  flreets ;  and  that 

OECONOMY,  denotes  the  prudent  conduft,  or  dif-  from  the  fea  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatrco 

erect  r.nd  frugal  management,  whether  of  a  man's  own  Des  Marchals  reduces  the  number  of  houfes  to  200, 

eftate  or  that  of  another.  In  the  centre  of  which  Hands  a  large  fquare  buildings 

ylnimal  Oeconomy,  comprehends  the  various  ope-  the  repofitory  of  their  gold-dufl  and  other  commo- 

rations  of  nature  in  the  generation,  nutrition,  and  pre-  ditles.    The  houfes  are  built  of  earth  and  clay,  but 

■!■  See  G^n^-^'^*'^^^^°"  °^  animals  f.    The  dodlrine  of  the  animal  convenient,  and   well  furnlfhed  with  chairs,  flools, 

t'Ttion,  Nu-  oeconomy  is  nearly  connecled  with  phyfiology,  which  mats,  carpets,  ear  then  pots,  and  even  looklng-glaflcs, 

;fiition,8ic.  explains  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body,  their  which  laft  they  purchafe  from  the  Europeans.  No 

ftrufture,  ufe,  &c.  See  Anatomy  and  Medicine.  part  of  the  coafl  is  better  provided  with  all  kinds  of 

OECUMENICAL,  fignlfies  the  fame  with  general  eatables,  which  arc  fent  in  from  the  adjacent  cantons^ 

or  i/mwr/rt/;  as,  oecumenical  council,  bifhop,  &c.  and  fold  In  pubhc  marketa.    Every  thing  is  bought 

OEDEMA,  or  Phlegmatic  Tumour,  In  medl-  and  fold  with  gold-duft,  which  is  the  ftan.iard  of  Al 

cme  and  furgery,  a  fort  of  tumour  attended  with  pale-  other  commoditieaj  and  brought  hither  in  great  abun- 
dance 
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H,  dance  from  all  <iuarters  of  Fetu,  Abrambo,  Affiento, 
and  Mandi'ngo.  The  gold  is  fold  by  weight,  and  the 
qnnntity  determined  by  nice  fcales,  made  in  the  coun- 
try before  it  was  frequented  by  the  Europeans :  a 
proof  that  thofe  negroes  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  more  refined  principles  of  nnechanics.  Next  to 
gold,  the  chief  commerce  of  the  place  confifts  in 
the  fale  of.fifl-i,  of  which  they  catch  prodigious  quan- 
tities on  the  coad.  Although  the  natives  are  brave 
and  warlike,  yet  in  time  of  peace  no  people  are  more 
induftrious,  their  whole  time  being  employed  in  catch- 
ing  fifh  or  cultivating  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They 
are  extremely  expert  in  throwing  the  line,  and  filliin>j- 
by  the  hook  ;  nor  is  their  intrepidity  in  combating 
the  dements,  and  purfuing  their  employments  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  lefs  allonifliing.  Every  day  in  the 
week,  except  Wednefday,  which  is  facre-1  to  the 
Fetiche,  they  employ  in  their  feveral  occupations,  and 
no  feafon  of  the  year  is  exempted  from  fifhing.  Their 
cnnocs  weather  ftorms  which  would  endanger  the 
largcll  (hipping  ;  and  the  negroes  have  the  dexterity 
(of  making  their  advantage  of  thofe  fe^fons,  which 
o!  lige  others  to  difcontinue  their  labours,  by  throw- 
ing their  lines  with  the  fame  fuccefs  in  tempeftuous 
as  in  calm  weather. 

OELAND,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
Baltic  fea,  between  the  continent  of  Gothland  and  the 
jfle  of  Gothland.  It  lies  between  ^6°  and  57°  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  17*  and  18°  of  eall  longitude. 
It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth  ; 
having  a  wholefome  air,  and  a  fertile  foil,  vi^ith  rifing 
bills,  and  feveral  caftles.  It  has  no  town  of  any  great 
siote. 

OENANTHE.  WATER  DROPWORT  I  A  gCDUS  6{ 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4  ;th  order,  Umbellata.  The  florets  are  difform  ; 
thofe  of  the  difc  feffile  and  barren;  the  fruit  crowned 
with  the  calyx.  'J^here  are  five  fpccies  ;  of  which 
the  mod  remarkable  is  the  crocata,  or  hemlock  drop, 
wort,  growing  frequently  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  ri» 
vers,  and  lakes,  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  root 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  a  llrong  poifon  ;  feveral 
perfons  have  perifhed  by  eating  it  through  m.iftake, 
iciiher  for  water-parfnips  or  for  celery,  which  lafl  it 
refembles  pretty  much  in  its  leaves.  So  exceedingly 
deleterious  is  this  plant,  that  Mr  Lightfoot  telis  us 
lie  has  heard  the  late  Mr  Chriftopher  d'Ehret,  the 
celebrated  botanic  painter,  fay,  that  while  he  was 
drawing  it,  the  fmcll  or  effluvia  only  rendered  him  fo 
j^iddy,  that  he  was  feveral  times  obliged  to  quit  the 
room,  and  walk  out  in  the  freih  air  to  recover  himfelf ; 
but  recoUefting  at  lafl  what  might  be  the  probable 
caufe  of  his  repeated  illnefs,  he  opened  the  <door  and 
windows  of  the  room,  and  the  free  air  then  enabled 
him  to  fmifh  his  work  without  any  more  returns  of 
the  giddinefs.  Mr  Lightfoot  informs  us,  that  he 
has  given  a  fpoonful  of  the  Juice  of  this  plant  to  a 
dog,  but  without  any  other  efFeft  than  that  of  making 
him  very  fick  and  ftupid.  In  about  an  hour  he  re- 
covered ;  and  our  author  has  feen  a  goat  eat  it  with 
sinpunity.  To  fuch  of  the  human  fpecies  as  have  un- 
fortunately eat  any  part  of  this  plant,  a  vomit  is  the 
motl  approved  remedy. 

Lobel  calls  this  vegetable  mnantlie  aquatica  cicuta  fa- 
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ck.    It  grows  in  great  plenty  all  over  Pembrokelhire,  Oenanthe 
and  is  called  Ly  the  inhabitants  yfi^f^n^fz-^t/  root:  it  " 
is  much  ufed  by  them  in  catapla'fms  for  the  felon  or  ji 
worft  kind  of  whitlow.  They  eat  fome  parts  of  it,  but  " 
carefully  avoid  the  roots  or  ttalk.    Thefe  indeed  are 
of  a  moft  pernicious  nature,  and  never  fail  to  prove 
inllantly  fata!,  lanlefs  a  proper  remedy  is  applied.  The 
following  inftance,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  f;iid, 
of  the  effeds  of  this  plant  on  man,  is  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1747. 

Three  French  prifoners  being  in  the  fields  near  the 
town  of  Pembroke,  dug  up  a  large  quantity  of  a  plant 
with  its  roots  (which  they  took  to  be  wild  celery)  t» 
eat  with  their  bread  and  butter  for  dinner.  After 
wafhing  it,  while  yet  in  the  fields,  they  all  three  eat, 
or  rather  only  tailed,  of  the  roots. 

As  they. were  entering  the  town,  one  of  them  was 
feized  with  convulfions.  The  other  two  ran  and  fent 
a  furgeon,  who  endeavoured  firft  to  bleed,  and  then 
vomit  him  ;  but  in  vain,  and  he  died  prefently. 

Ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  their  comrade's  death, 
and  of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  thefe  roots 
to  eight  other  prifoners,  who  all  eat  fome  of  them 
with  their  dinner. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  two  who  gathered  the 
plants  were  feized  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firll ; 
of  which  one  died  :  The  other  was  bled,  and  an  erne- 
tic  with  great  difficulty  forced  down,  on  account  of 
his  jaws  being  fet.  This  operating,  he  recovered  ;  but 
was  fome  time  mucli  affeded  with  a  dizzinefs  in  his 
head,  though  not  fick,  or  in  the  Icaft  difordered  in 
his  itomach.  The  other  eight,  being  bled  and  vo- 
mited immediately,  were  foon  well. 

This  vegetable  is  fo  extremely  like  celery,  and  there- 
fore, as  in  the  above  cafe,  fo  apt  to  be  millaken  for  it, 
that  it  cannot  be  enough  guarded  againft  by  all  who  have 
a  proper  regard  for  themfelves.  In  the  plate  (fee  Plate 
CCCXLYll.),  X  is  the  fhape  of  the  root,  The 
part  cut  off  from  the  ftalk.  b,  A  branch  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftalk,  where  the  leaves  arelargeft.  r, 
A  top  branch  with  the  umbels  of  flowers,  d.  An 
anterior  view  of  the  flower  in  its  natural  fize.  e,  A 
pofteiior  viewr  of  the  fame.  />  The  anterior  appear* 
ance  of  the  flower  through  a  microfcope.  The 
pofterior  view  of  the  fame,  h,  A  view  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  fruit  after  the  decay  of  the  flower. 
The  fame  magnified.  A  *  The  ftiape  of  a  leaf  of  ce- 
lery.   B,  A  leaf  of  parfley.  Thefe  two  are  printed, 

to  prevent  any  unhappy  miftake  in  eating  the  poifonous 
plant  inftcad  of  cither.  We  have  added  to  the  figures 
of  this  dangerous  plant  thefe  leaves  of  celery  and  par- 
fley, which,  as  we  have  faid,  it  greatly  refembles,  in 
order  to  (how  our  readers  how  careful  they  ought  to 
be  in  cafe  of  an  accident  becaufe  of  this  fimilarity. 

OENKJE,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  iris.    See  Iris. 

OENOPTiE.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
cenfors  at  Athens,  who  regulated  entertainments, 
and  took  care  that  none  drank  too  much,  nor  too 
little. 

OENOS,  in  ornithology,  the  name  ufed  by  authors 
for  the  ftock  dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  called  alfo  by 
fome  vinago,  fome  what  larger  than  the  common  pigeon, 
but  of  the  fame  fliape  and  general  colour.  Its  neck 
is  of  a  fine  changeable  hue,  as  differently  oppofed  to 
the  light  J  and  its  breaft,  fhoulders,  and  wings,  are  of . 
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Oenothera,  a  fine  purplifti  hue,  or  red  wine  colour,  from  whence 
It  has  its  name  v'lnago.  Its  legs  are  red,  and  feathered 
a  little  below  the  joint. 

OENOTHERA,  tree  primrose  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranlcing  under 
the  17th  order,  Calycanthenue.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
fid  ;  the  petals  four ;  the  capfule  cyhndric  beneath ; 
the  feeds  naked.  There  arc  feven  fpecies ;  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  are, 

1.  The  biennis,  or  common  biennial  tree-primrofe. 
It  hath  a  long,  thick,  deeply-ftriking  root ;  crowned 
with  many  large,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  plane,  fpreading 
leaves  ;  upright,  thick,  firm,  rough,  hairy  Items,  rifing 
three  or  four  feet  high ;  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow, 
lanceolate,  clofe-fitting  leaves,  irregularly  ;  and  at  all 
the  axillas,  from  the  middle  upwards,  large  bright- 
yellow  flowers. 

2.  Odlovalvis,  or  oftovalved,  fmooth,  biennial  tree- 
primrofe,  hath  upright,  firm,  fomewhat  hairy  Hems, 
rifing  a  yard  high  ;  oblong,  fpear  fhaped,  pointed, 
plane,  fmooth  leaves ;  and  at  the  axillas  large  bright- 
yellow  flowers. 

I'he  fruticofa,  or  fhrubby,  narrow-leaved,  peren- 
nial tree  primrofe,  hath  long  thick  roots;  upright 
under-flirubby  like  red  ftems,  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
fpear-fhaped,  lightly-indenteJ  leaves;  and  at  the  axil- 
las  pedunculated  cluftei  s  of  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  pedicellated,  acute-angled  capfules. 

4.  The  pumila,  or  low  perennial  tree-primrofe,  hath 
fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  many  oval,  fpear- fliaped, 
clofe-fitting  leaves;  flender  herbaceous  ilems  from  10 
to  12  inches  long;  garniftied  with  fpear-fliaped,  Wunt,^ 
fmooth  leaves,  having  very  fiiort  foot-ft:alks  ;  and  at  the 
axillas  fmallifli  bright  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a- 
cute-angled  capfules. 

All  thefe  plants  flower  very  profufely  in  June  and 
July,  coming  out  almofl;  half  the  length  of  the  ftalks 
from  the  axillas  ;  and  as  the  italk  advances  in  ftature 
new  flowers  are  produced,  fuccecding  thofe  below  ;  in 
which  order  the  plants  continue  flowering  from  about 
midfummer  till  Odlober :  each  flower  is  moderately 
large  and  confpicuous,  confifting  of  four  plane  petals, 
which  with  the  calyx  forms  a  very  long  tube  below, 
and  fpreading  above,  generally  expand  moll  towards 
the  evening;  and  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  feed  in 
autumn  for  propagation. 

Thefe  plants  are  exotics  from  America  ;  but  are  all 
very  hardy,  profper  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation, 
and  have  been  long  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  efpecially 
the  three  firft  forts ;  but  the  Oenothera  biennis  is  the 
moft  commonly  known; 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpeeles  arc  biennial,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  are  perennial  in  root. 

They  are  proper  to  be  employed  as  plants  of  orna- 
ment for  embelliftiing  the  pleafure-garden  ;  they  may 
be  placed  anywhere,  and  will  effeft  a  very  agreeable 
variety  three  or.  four  months  with  their  plentiful  blow 
of  flowers. 

The  biennial  kinds,  mu ft  be  raifed  anijually  from 
feed,  for  they  totally  pefifti  after  they  have  flowered. 
But  the  perennials,  once  raifed,  coatinue  for  years  by 
the  root. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  by  feed,  and  the 
perennial  alfo  by  parting  the  roots. 
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OENOTRIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  ;  fo  called  Oel 
from  the  Oenotr't,  (Virgil);  inhabiting  between  Pae-  I 
ftum  and  Tarencum,  (Ovid).  Originally  Arcadians, 
(Dionyfius  HalicarnaffiEus),  who  came  under  the  con-  "| 
duft  of  Oenotrus  fon  of  Lycaon,  17  generations  be-  I 
fore  the  war  of  Troy,  or  459  years,  at  27  years  each  {: 
generation,  and  gave  name  to  the  people.  Cato  de-  i| 
rives  the  name  from  Oenotrus,  king  of  the  Sabines  and  \ 
Etrufcans;  but  Varro  from  Oenotrus,  king  of  the  L,a-  jj 
tins ;  and  Servius  from  the  Greek  name  for  wine,  for  ji 
which  Italy  was  famous ;  of  which  opinion  is  Strabo. 

OENO  FRIDES  (Strabo,  Pliny),  two  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Tufcan  fea,  over-againft  Velia,  a  town  of  Lu-  1 
cania,  called  Ponlia  and  IJc'ia ;  now  Penza  and  IfchtUy  I 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Principato  Citra,  or  to  the  weft  of  i 
Naples.  So  called  from  the  Oenotr't^  an  ancient  people  ! 
of  Italy.  'i 

OESEL,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic  fea,  at  the  en-  | 
trance  of  the  gulf  of  Livonia.    It  is  about  70  miles  ; 
in  length,  and  50  in  breadth,  and  contains  10  parifties. 
It  is  defended  by  the  fortrefles  of  Airenfburg  and 
Sonneburg.    It  lies  between  22°  and  24"  of  eaft  longi-  j 
tude,  and  between  58*^  and  59°  of  north  latitude.  i 

OESOPHAGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  Gu la,  or  Gk/- 
/(?/,  is  a  membranaceous  canal,  reaching  from  the  fau-  ! 
ces  to  the  ftomach,  and  conveying  into  it  the  food  ta-  1 
ken  in  at  the  mouth.    See  Anatomy,  xf>  92.  ! 

OESTRUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  be-  pjaij 
longing  to  the  order  of  diptera.    It  has  no  mouth  ;  CC^ 
but  three  punftures,  without  trunk  or  beak  :  Antennas 
taper,  proceeding  from  a  lenticular  joint.    There  are  ; 
five  fpecies. 

1.  Bovis,  the  bree%e  or  ^a^/^.-— Thorax  yellow,  ; 
with  a  black  tranfverle  line  between  the  wings  :  Ab- 
domen tawny,  with  fine  black  tranfverfe  lines ;  laft' 
fcgment  black  :  Wings  white,  with  a  brown  tranf- 
verfe line,  and  three  brown  fpots.  Size  of  the  large 
blue  fly.  Depofits  its  eggs  under  the  flcin  on  the- 
backs  of  Oxen,  where  the  maggots  are  nouriftied  the 
whole  winter  till  the  month  of  June  ;  and  plague  the 
cattle  fo  all  the  fummer,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fly 
for  refuge  into  the  water,  and  dare  not  quit  it  the 
whole  day. 

2.  The  hamorrhoidal'is . — Body  long,  black,  covered 
with  tawny  hair ;  middle  of  the  thorax  lefs  hairy  | 
wings  immaculate  ;  antennae  very  Ihort :  Length  half 
an  inch.  Depofits  its  eggs  in  the  re£tum  of  horfes,^ 
and  oGcafions  great  torment.    See  botts. 

3.  Ovis,  the  grey  Jly. — Spotted  with  black  ;  front 
pale-yellow ;  legs  browniih  ;  wings  with  fliort  black' 
veins :  length  half  an  inch.  Breeds  in  the  frontai 
finus  of  flieep  ;  where  the  maggots,  hatched  from  the 
eggs,  lodge  the  whole  winter,  vellicating  the  internal 
membranes,  and  often  bringing  on  death. 

5.  The  nafalis. —  Body  black;  but  the  head,  thorax,  > 
and  abdomen,  covered  with  pale-red  hair,  except  the 
firft  fegment  of  the  latter^  wihich  is  covered  with  white 
hair  ;  the  wings  immsculate.    Breeds  in  the  fauces  of 
horfes,  entering  by  their  nofe. 

5.  The  tarandi.— Thorax  yellow  ;  with  a  black  line 
between  the  wings,  which  are  immaculate  :  Abdomen 
tawny,  laft  fegment  black.  Infeft  the  back  of  the 
rein-deer,  fo  as  greatly  to  retard  the  breed  The 
rein-deer  of  Lapland  are  obliged  every  year  to  fly  to  \ 
the  Alpine  mountains,  to  efcape  the  purfuit  of  th  efe  i 
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infefts  :  yet  a  fourth  part  of  their  "number^  perift  by 
them  at  two  years  old  ;  the  reft  are  emaciated,  and 
have  their  {kins  fpoiled.    It  is  one  of  the  moft  curious 
genera  of  infeds.    They  are  diftinguifhed  into  feveral 
fpecies,  by  reafon  of  the  different  places  wherein 
they  depofit  their  eggs.    Some,  in'^nided  by  nature 
that  their  eggs  cannot  be  hatched  b  it  under  the 
flcins  of  living  creatures,  fuch  as  bulls,  cows,  rein-deer, 
flags,  and  camels,  fix  upon  them  at  the  inftant  of  lay- 
ing their  eggs.    From  the  hinder  part  of  their  body 
iffiies  a  whimble  of  wonderful  ftrudure     It  is  a  fcaly 
cylinder,  compofed  of  fo«r  tubes,  which  draw  out 
like  the  pieces  of  a  fpying-glafs  ;  the  laft  is  arme^  with 
three  hooks,  and  is  the  gimblet  with  which  the  oeftri  - 
bore  through  the  tough  hides  of  horned  cattle.  The 
animal  feems  to  experience  no  pain  from  the  pundure, 
unlefs  the  infed,  plunging  too  deep,  attacks  fome 
nervous  fibre;  in  which  cafe,  the  beaft  runs  about, 
and  becomes  furious.    The  eggs  being  hatched,  the 
grub  feeds  on  the  matter  of  the  wound.    The  place 
of  its  abode  forms  upon  the  body  of  the  quadrupeds 
a  bunch  fometimes  above  an  inch  high.    When  full- 
grown,  the  larva  breaks  through  the  tumor,  and  Aides 
down  to  the  ground  j  for  doing  which  it  takes  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  that  it  may  neither  be  over- 
powered by  the  heat  of  the  day,  nor  chilled  by  the 
cold  of  the  night :  it  then  digs  itfelf  a  burrow,  into 
which  it  retires.    Its  fldn  grows  hard,  and  turns  to  a 
very  folid  fliell.    There  it  is  transformed  to  a  chryfalis, 
and  afterwards  to  a  winged  infed.    Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  every  exigence  :  the  fliell  wherein  the  oeftrus 
is  inclofed,  is  of  fo  ftrong  a  texture  that  it  could  not 
make  its  way  out,  if  at  one  of  the  ends  there  were  not 
a  fmall  valve,  fattened  only  by  a  very  flight  filament. 
The  firft  pufh  the  oeftrus  makes,  the  door  gives  way 
and  the  prifon  opens.    The  infed  wings  its  way  to 
woods  and  places  frequented  by  cattle. 

OETA  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Theffaly,  ex- 
tending fhom  Thermopylae  weftward  to  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  and  in  fome  raeafure  cutting  at  right 
angles  the  mountainous  country  ftretching  out  be- 
tween Parnaflus  to  the  fouth,  and  Pindus  to  the  north. 
At  Thermopylae  it  is  very  rough  and  high,  rifiag  and 
ending  in  (harp  and  fteep  rocks,  affording  a  narrow 
paflage  between  it  and  the  fea  from  Theflaly  to  Lo- 
cris  (Strabo),  with  two  paths  over  it ;  the  one  above 
Trachis,  very  fteep  and  high  ;  the  other  through  the 
country  of  the  iEnianes,  much  eafier  and  readier  for 
travellers ;  by  this  it  was  that  Leonidas  was  attacked 
in  rear  by  the  Perfians  (Paufanias).  Here  Hercules 
laid  himfelf  on  the  funeral  pile  (Silius  Italicus,  Ovid)  ; 
the  fpot  thence  called  Pyra  (Livyj,  who  fays,  that 
the  extreme  mountains  to  the  eaft  are  called  Oeta ; 
and  hence  the  poets  allege,  that  day,  night,  fun,  and 
ftars,  arofe  from  Oeta  (Seneca,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus, 
Catullus,  Virgil's  circumftances  which  fhow 

the  height  of  this  mountain. 

OETING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  Burkhaufen.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  the  lower  town,  and  feated  on  the 
river  Inn,  eight  miles  weft  of  Burkhaufen.  E.  Long. 
12.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  o.  There  is  a  great  refort  of  pil- 
grims to  the  old  chapel. 

Geting,  or  Oetingetiy  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
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name,  feated  on  the  river  WIrnizt.   E.  Long.  10.45. 

N.  Lat.  48.  52.  .      ,       .    ,       f  OfF^rings. 

Oeting,  a  county  of  Germany,  tn  the  circle  or 
Suabia,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  Franconia  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Ntuburg ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  that  of  Wirtembcrg.  It  is  about  40  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  20  fronti  noit  i  to  fouth. 

OFFA's-DYKE,  an  entrenchment  eaft  up  by  Offa, 
a  Saxon  king,  to  defend  England  againft  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Wdch.  It  runs  through  Hertfordfhire, 
Shropfliire,  Montgomeryfhire,  Denbighfhire,  and  FHnt- 
Ihire. 

OFFAN TO,  a  river  nf  Italy,  in  the  kingciom  of 
Naples.  It  rifes  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  the 
Farther  Principato  ;  and  palling  by  Conza,  and  Monte 
Verde,  it  afterwards  feparates  the  Capitanata  from  the 
Bafilicata  and  the  Terra-di-Barri,  and  then  it  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  Salpe. 

OFFENCE,  in  law,  an  ad  committed  againft  the 
law,  or  omitted  where  the  law  requires  it. 

OFFERINGS.  The  Hebrews  had  feveral  kinds 
of  offerings,  which  they  prefented  ac  the  temple.  Some 
were  free  will  offerings,  and  others  were  of  obligation. 
The  firft-frults,  the  tenths,  the  fin-offerings,  were  of 
obligation ;  the  peace-offerings,  vows,  offerings  of 
wine,  oil,  bread,  falc,  and  other  things,  which  were 
made  to  the  temple  or  to  the  minifters  of  the  Lord, 
were  offerings  of  devotion.  The  Hebrews  called  all 
offerings  in  general  corban.  But  the  offerings  of  bread,, 
fait,  fruits,  and  hquors,  as  wine  and  oil,  which  were  pre- 
fented to  the  temple,  they  called  m'lncha.  The  facrifices 
are  not  properly  offerings,  and  are  not  commonly  in^  • 
eluded  under  that  name.  See  Corban  and  Sacrifice. 

The  offerings  of  grain,  meal,  bread,  cakes,  fruits, 
wine,  fak,  and  oil,  were  common  in  the  temple.  Some- 
times thefe  offerings  were  alone,  and  fometimes  they 
accompanied  the  facrifices.  Honey  was  never  offered 
with  the  facrifices  ;  but  it  might  be  offered  alone 
in  the  quality  of  firft  fruits.  Now^  thefe  were  the 
rules  that  were  obferved  in  the  prefenting  of  thofe 
offerings,  called  in  Hebrew  mincha,  or  kerbon  mincha  ; 
in  the  Septuagint,  offerings  of  facrijice;  and  the  fame 
by  St  Jerom,  oblatlonem  facrlficii ;  but  by  our  tranf- 
lators,  meat  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  I.  &c.)  There  were:- 
five  forts  of  thefe  offerings:  i.  Fine  flour  or  meal. 
2.  Cakes  of  feveral  forts,  baked  in  an  oven.  3.  Cakes 
baked  upon  a  plate.  4.  Another  fort  of  cakes,  baked 
upon  a  gridiron,  or  plate  with  holes  in  it.  5.  The. 
firft  fruits  of  the  new  corn,  which  were  offered  either 
pure  and  without  mixture,  or  roafted  or  parched  in  the 
ear,  or  out  of  the  ear. 

The  cakes  were  kneaded  with  oil-olive,  or  fried 
with  oil  in  a  pan,  or  only  dipped  in  oil  after  they  were 
baked.  The  bread  offered  to  be  prefented  upon  the 
altar,  wjs  to  be  without  leaven  ;  for  leaven  was  never 
offered  upon  the  altar,  nor  with  the  facrifices.  But. 
they  might  make  prefents  of  common  bread  to  the 
priefts  and  minifters' of  the  temple.    See  Cake,  &c. 

The  offerings  now  mentioned  were  appointed  on  ac- 
count of  the  poorer  fort,who  could  not  go  to  the  charge 
of  facriticing  animals.  And  even  thofe  thai  offered 
living  vidims  were  not  excufed  from  giving  meal, 
wine,  and  fait,  which  was  to  go  along  with  the  great- 
er facrifices.  And  alfo  thofe  that  offered  only  ob- 
lations of  bread  or  of  raeal,  offered  alfo  oil,  incenfe,. 
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Offennofs,  f;,lt,  r.nd  wine,  •which  were  in  a  manner  the  feafoning 
,  '  oi  it.  The  piieft  in  waiting  received  the  offerings  fronn 
the  hand  of  him  that  offered  them  ;  laid  'a  part  of  them 
upon  the  altar,  and  referved  the  reft  for  his  own  fub- 
fiftence  :  that  was  his  right  as  a  minifter  of  the  Lord. 
Nothing  was  burnt  quite  up  but  the  incenfe,  of  which 
the  priell:  kept  bac'c  nothing  for  his  own  fhare. 

Whtn  an  Ifraelite  offered  a  loaf  to  the  prief^',  or  a 
whole  cake,  the  priell  broke  the  loaf  or  the  cake  into 
two  parts,  fetting  that  part  sfide  that  he  refervtd  to 
himfelf,  p.nd  broke  the  other  into  crumbs  ;  poured  oil 
upon  itj  fait,  wine,  and  incenfe ;  and  fpread  the  whole 
upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  thefe  offerings  were  ac- 
companied by  an  animal  for  a  facrifue,  it  was  all 
thrown  upon  the  vidtiro,  to  be  confumed  along  with 
it. 

If  thefe  offerings  were  the  eara  of  new  corn,  either 
of  wheat  or  barley,  thefe  eara  were  parched  at  the  fire 
or  in  the  flame,  and  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of- 
fered to  the  prieft  in  a  veffel ;  over  which  he  put  oil, 
incenfe,  wine,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the 
altar,  firft  having  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  be- 
longed to  himfelf. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  offerings  were  voluntary, 
and  of  pure  devotion.  But  when  an  animal  was  of- 
fered in  facrifice,  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  omit 
thefe  offerings.  Every  thing  was  to  be  fupplied  that 
was  to  accompany  the  facrifice,  and  which  ferved  as 
a  feafoning  to  the  vi£tim.  There  are  fome  cafes  in 
which  the  law  requires  only  offerings  of  corn,  or  bread  : 
for  example,  when  they  offered  the  firfl-fruits  of  their 
harveft,  whether  they  were  offered  folemnly  by  the 
whole  nation,  or  by  the  devotion  of  private  perfons. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  meal,  oil,  wine,  or  fait,  which 
was  to  go  along  with  the  facrifices,  we  cannot  eafily 
fee  that  the  law  had  determined  it.  Generally  the 
»       -  prieft  threw  an  handful  of  meal  or  crumbs  upon  the 

fire  of  the  altar,  with  wine,  oil,  and  fait  in  proportion, 
and  all  the  incenfe.  All  the  reft  belonged  to  him,  the 
quantity  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  the  offerer. 
We  obferve  in  more  places  than  one,  that  Mofes  ap- 
points an  Affaron,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of 
meal,  for  thofe  that  had  not  wherewithal  to  offer  the 
appointed  fin -offerings  (Lev.  v.  i  i.  xiv.  21.)  Jn  the 
folemn  offerings  of  the  ffrfl  fruits  for  the  whole  nation, 
they  offered  an  entire  fheaf  of  corn,  a  lamb  of  a  year 
old,  two  tenths  or  two  affarons  of  fine  meal  mixed  with 
oil,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hin  of  wine  for  the  libation 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10.  IJ.  12,  &c.) 

Jn  the  facrifice  of  jealoufy  (Numb.  v.  '5.),  when  a 
jealous  hufband  accufed  his  wife  of  infidelity,  the 
hufband  offered  the  tenth  part  of  a  fatum  of  barley- 
meal,  without  oil  or  incenfe,  becaufe  it  was  a  facrifice  of 
jealoufy,  to  difcover  whether  his  wife  was  guilty  or  not. 

'1  he  offerings  of  the  fiuits  of  the  earth,  of  bread, 
of  wine,  oil,  and  fait,  are  the  moft  ancient  of  any  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Cain  offered  to  the 
Lord  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  firfl-fruits  of  his 
labour  (Gen.  iv.  3.  4.)  Abel  offered  the  firftlings  of 
his  flocks,  and  of  their  fat.  The  heathen  have  no- 
thing more  ancient  in  their  religion,  than  thefe  forts 
of  offerings  made  to  their  gods.  They  offered  clean 
wheat,  flour,  and  bread. 

OFFICE,  a  particular  cliarge  or  trnft,  or  a  dignity 
attended  with  a  public  fundlion.    See  Honour. — 
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The  word  is  primarily  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  oSces 
of  judicature  and  policy  ;  as  the  office  of  fecretary  of 
ftate,  the  office  of  a  fheriff,of  a  juitice  of  peace,  &c. 

Office  alfo  figuifies  a  place  or  apartment  appoint- 
ed for  officers  to  attend  in,  in  order  to  diiciiHr;>e  their 
refpeftive  duties  and  employmmtis  ;  as  the  fecretary 's 
office,  ordnance  office,  excife  office,  f'rgnet-office,  pa- 
per-office, pipe-office,  fix  clerks  office,  &c. 

Office,  in  archittflure,  denotes  all  the  apart- 
ments appointed  for  the  neceffary  occafions  of  a  pa- 
lace or  great  houfe  ;  as  kitchen,  pantries,  confc6liona* 
ties,  &c. 

Office,  in  the  canon-law,  is  ufed  for  a  benefice 
that  has  no  jurifdiAion  annexed  to  it. 

Duty  upon  OpFicfs  and  Penfions,  a  branch  of  the 
king's  extraordinary  perpetual  revenue,  confifling  in  a 
payment  of  i  s.  in  the  pound  (over  and  above  all  other 
duties)  out  of  all  falaries,  fees,  and  perquifites,  of 
offices  and  penfions  payable  by  the  crown.  This 
ki'jhly-popular  taxation  w^as  impofed  by  ftat.3 1  Geo.  II. 
c.  2  2.  and  is  under  the  diredlion  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  land-tax. 

OFFICER,  a  perfon  poffeffed  of  a  pofl  or  office. 
See  the  pteceding  article. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  or  flatc,  are,  The 
lord  high-fleward,  the  lord  high-chancellor,  the  lord 
high-treafurer,  the  lord-prefident  of  the  council,  the 
lord  privy-feal,  the  lord-chamberlain,  the  lord  high- 
conflable,  and  the  earl-mat  lhal;  each  of  which  fee  undtr 
its  proper  article. 

Non- commiffioned  Officers,  are  ferjeant-majors,  quar- 
ter-raafter  ferjcants,  ferjeants,  corporals,  drum  and  fife 
majors  ;  who  are  nominated  by  their  refpeftive  cap- 
tains, and  appointed  by  the  commanding  officers 
of  regiments,  and  by  them  reduced  without  a  court- 
martial. 

Orderly  non-commi/Jloned  Officers,  are  thofe  who  are 
orderly,  or  on  duty  for  that  week  ;  who,  on  hearing 
the  drum  heat  for  orders,  are  to  repair  to  the  place 
appointed  to  receive  there,  and  to  take  down  in  wri- 
ting, in  the  orderly  book,  what  is  diilated  by  tlie  ad- 
jutant, or  ferjeant-major  :  they  are  then  immediately 
to  fhow  thefe  orders  to  the  offi(  ers  of  the  company, 
and  afterwards  warn  the  men  for  duty. 

J^/ag  Officers.    See  Flag  Officers ^  and  x\dmir.als. 

Comm'ijfwn  Officers,  are  fuch  as  are  appointed  by 
the  king's  commiffion.  Such  are  all  from  the  general 
to  the  cornet  and  enfign  inclulive.  They  are  thus 
called  in  contradiftinftion  to  non-commiffioned  officers. 
See  A^on- Commiffioned  Officers. 

General  Officers,  are  thofe  whofe  command  is  not 
limited  to  a  fingle  company,  troop,  or  regiment ;  but 
extends  to  a  body  of  forces  compofed  of  fcveral  regi- 
ments: fuch  are  the  general,  lieutenant-general,  major- 
general,  and  brigadier. 

Officers  of  the  Houjehold.  See  the  article  House- 
hold. 

Staff" Officers,  are  fuch  as,  in  the  king's  prefence, 
bear  a  white  ftaff  or  wand  ;  and  at  other  times,  on 
their  going  abroad,  have  it  carried  before  them  by  a 
footman  bare-headed  :  fuch  are  the  lord-lleward,  lord- 
chamberlain,  lord  treafurer,  &c. 

The  white  ftaff  is  taken  for  a  commiffion  ;  and,  at 
the  king's  death,  each  of  thefe  officers  breaks  his  ftaff 
over  the^hearfe  made  for  the  kind's  body,  and  by  this 

means 
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means  tays  down  his  commifiion,  and  difcharges  all  his 
inferior  officers. 

Stiha/tern  Ovficf.rs^  are  all  who  admlnifter  juftice  in 
the  name  of  fubjcfts ;  as  thofe  who  aft  under  the 
earl  marfhal,  admiral,  &c.  In  the  army,  the  fubaltern 
officers  are  the  lieutenants,  cornets,  enfigns,  fcrje^nts, 
and  corporals. 

OFFICIAL,  in  the  canon  law,  an  ecdefiaftical 
judge,  appointed  by  a  bifhop,  chapter,  E!)bot,  Sec. 
charge  of  the  fpirltual  jurifdiftion  of  the  dio- 
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Official,  Is  alfo  a  deputy  appointed  by  an  arch- 
deacon as  his  afiiflant,  who  fits  as  judge  in  the  arch- 
deacon's court. 

OFFICINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation  given 
to  fach  medicines,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  as 
art  required  to  he  conftantly  kept  in  the  apothecaries 
Hiops.  The  officinal  Jimp  I es  are  appointed,  among  us, 
hv  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  and  the  m.anner  of  ma- 
king the  compofitions  direfted  in  their  difpenfatory. 
See  Pharmacy. 

OFFING,  or  Offin,  in  the  fea  language,  that  part 
of  the  fea  a  good  dittance  from  fhore,  where  there  is 
deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to  conduft  the 
fhip  :  thus,  if  a  flvip  from  ftore  be  feen  f-iiling  out  to 
feaward,  they  i^j,  Jhe  fiands  for  the  ojfing  ;  and  if  a 
fhip,  having  the  fhore  near  her,  have  another  a  good 
way  without  her,  or  towards  the  fea,  they  fay,  ihat 
Jb'tp  is  in  the  offing. 

OFF- SETS,  in  gardening,  are  the  young  fhoots 
that  fpring  from  the  roots  of  plants  ;  which  being 
carefully  feparated,  and  planted  in  a  proper  foil,  ferve 
to  propagate  the  fpecies. 

Off-sets,  in  furveying,  are  perpendiculars  let  fall, 
and  meafuring  from  the  ftationary  lines  to  the  hedge, 
fence,  or  extremity  of  an  inclofure. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.  in  architefture,  a  moulding  ron- 
fifting  of  two  members,  the  one  concave  and  the  other 
convex  ;  or  of  a  round  and  hollow,  like  an  S.  See 
Architecture. 

OGHAMS,  a  particular  kind  of  fleganography,  or 
writing  in  cypher  praftifed  by  the  Irifh  ;  of  which 
there  were  three  kinds  :  The  firft  was  compofed  of 
certain  lines  aiid  marks,  which  derived  their  power 
from  their  fituation  and  pofition,  as  they  fland  in  re- 
lation to  one  principal  line,  over  or  under  which  they 
are  placed,  or  through  which  they  are  drawn  ;  the 
principal  line  is  horizontal,  and  ferveth  for  a  rule  or 
guide,  whofe  upper  part  is  called  the  left,  and  the  un- 
der fide  the  right  ;  above,  under,  and  through  which 
line,  the  charadlers  or  marks  are  drawn,  which  fland 
in  the  place  of  vowels,  confonants,  diphthongs,  and 
triphthongs.  Some  authors  have  doubted  the  exill- 
tnce  of  this  fpecies  of  writing  in  cypher,  called  Ogham 
among  the  Irifh  ;  but  thefe  doubts  are  perhaps  ill-found- 
ed; for  feveral  MSS.  in  this  charafter  fliU  exift,  from 
which  Mr  Aflle  has  given  a  plate  of  them. 

OGILBY  (John),  an  eminent  writer,  was  born  in 
or  near  Edinburgh,  about  the  1 7  th  of  November  t  6co. 
His  father  having  fpent  his  eftate,  and  being  prifoner 
in  the  King's  Bench  for  debt,  could  contribute  but 
little  to  his  education ;  however,  he  obtained  fome 
knowledge  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  afterwards  fo 
much  money  as  to  procuie  his  father's  difcharge  from. 


prifon,  and  to  bind  hlmfclf  an  apprentice  to  a  dancing- 
mafter  in  London  ;  when,  by  his  dexterity  in  kis  pro- 
fefiion,  and  his  complaifant  behaviour  to  his  mailer's 
fcholars,  he  obtained  money  to  buy  ©ut  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  and  to  fet  up  for  himfelf.    But  l)eing  af- 
terwards appointed  to  dance  in  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's great  mafic,  he  by  a  falfe  flep  drained  a  vein  in 
the  infide  of  his  kg,  Vv-hich  occaiionei  his  being  ever 
after  fomewhat  bme.  When  Thomas  earl  of  Strafford 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Irel-'.nd,  he  was  entertain- 
ed as  a  dancing-mafter  in  his  famdy,  and  made  one  of 
the  earl's  troop  of  guards  ;  at  which  time  he  compo. 
fed  a  hu'-iiorous  piece  called  the  Charatkr  of  a  Trooper. 
He  was  ioon  after  appointed  mafter  of  the  revels  in 
Ireland,  and  built  a  theatre  at  Dublin.    About  the 
time  of  the  couclafion  of  the  war  in  England,  he  left 
Ireland,  and,  being  fliipwrecked,  came  to  London  in  a 
necelTitous  condition  ;  but  foon  after  walked  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  being  afTi  ted  by  feveral  fcholars,  he  be- 
came fo  complete  a  mailer  of  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
in  1649      publiOicd  a  tranfl  ition  of  Virgil.   He  foon 
after  learned  Greek;  and  in  1660  publifaed,  in  folio, 
atranfl-Ation  of  Flomer's  Iliad,  with  Annotations.  A- 
bout  two  years  after  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he 
was  made  matter  of  tiie  revels  by  patent.    He  then 
built  another  theatre  in  Dublin,  which  coil  him  about 
local.  He  publilheJ  at  London,  in  folio,  a  tranflation 
of  Homer's  OdyfTey,  wich  Annotations  ;  and  after- 
wards wrote  two  heroic  poems,  mtitled  the  llbhefian 
Mniron,  and  the  Roman  Slave.    He  next  compofed 
the  CarolicSj  an  epic  poem,  in  I2  books,  in  honour  of 
king  Charles  I.  but  this  was  entirely  loil  in  the  fire  of 
London;  vvhen  Mr  Ogilby's  houfe  in  White  Friars- 
was  burnt  down,  and  his  whole  fortune,  except  to  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  dellroyed.    He,  however,  foon 
procured  his  houfe  to  be  rebuilt,  fet  u  p  a  printing-  - 
oWicc  within  it,  was  appointed  his  majelly's  cofmo- 
grapher  and  geographic  printer,  and  printed  feveral 
great  works,  tranfiated  or  coUefted  by  himfelf  and 
his  afHiiants,  particularly  his  Atlas.     He  died  in 
1676. 

OGIVE,  in  architefture,  an  arch  or  branch  of  a 
Gothic  vault ;  which,  inftead  of  being  circular,  paffea 
diagonally  from  one  angle  10  another,  and  forms  a 
crois  with  the  other  arches.  The  middle,  where  the 
ogives  crofs  each  other,  is  called  the  key ;  being  cut  in 
form  of  a  lofe,  or  a  cul  cle  lampe.  The  members  or 
mouldings  of  the  ogives  are  called  nerves,  branches,  or 
reins ;  and  the  arches  which  feparate  the  ogives,  double 
arches. 

OGYGES,  king  of  the  Thebans,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Ogygia  and  Aftae,  afterwards  called  Bccotict 
and  Attica.  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  lirfl  founder 
of  Thebes  and  Eleufin.  The  famous  deluge  happened 
in  his  time,  in  which  fome  fay  he  perifhed  with  all  his 
fubjefts,  1796  B  C. 

OG.YGIA  (Homer),  the  ifland  of  Calypfo  ;  placed 
by  Pliny  in  the  Sinus  Scylaceus,  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
oppofite  to  the  promontory  Lacinium;  by  Mela  in  the 
flrait  of  Sicily,  calling  it  Mae ;  which  others  place 
at  the  promontory  Cireeiura,  and  call  it  the  ifland  of 
Circe. 

Ogygia,  the  ancient  name  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia  s 
fo  called  from  Ogyges,  an  ancient  king,  under  whom 
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happened  a  great  deluge,  1020  years  before  the  firft 
Olympiad. 

,  OHIO,  a  river  of  North  America,  called  by  the 
French  the  Beautiful  Riwr^  has  its  fource  between  the 
Allegany  mountains  and  the  lake  Erie  ;  and  running 
fouth-weft  through  a  moft  delightful  country,  and  alfo 
receiving  many  fmaller  rivers  in  its  paffage,  at  length 
falls  into  the  Miffiflippi,  in  about  37  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  French  had  feveral  forts  on  and  near  it ; 
but  tlie  whole  country  through  which  it  flows  was 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  1763  to  the  Britiih. 

O  HETEROA,  one  of  the  South  Sea  iflands  late- 
ly difcovered,  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  150.  47.  S. 
Lat.  22.  27.  It  is  neither  fertile  nor  populous ;  nor 
has  it  an  harbour  or  anchorage  fit  for  (hipping,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  people  is  hoftile  to  fuch  as  vifit 
them. 

OIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  unftuous  inflammable 
fufeftance,  drawn  from  feveral  natural  bodies,  as  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances. 

Animal  oils  are  their  fats,  which  are  originally  ve- 
getable oils ;  all  animal  fubftances  yield  them,  toge- 
ther with  their  volatile  faUs,  in  diftillation. 

Vegetable  oils  are  obtained  by  exprelTion,  infufion, 
and  diftillation. 

The  oils  by  expreflion  are  obtained  from  the  feed, 
leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  plants;  thus,  the  feed  of  mu- 
ftard,  and  of  the  fun-flower,  almonds,  nuts,  beech- 
maft,  &c.  afl^ord  a  copious  oil  by  expreflion  ;  and  the 
leaves  of  rofemary,  mint,  rue,  wormwood,  thyme, 
fage,  &c.  the  berries  of  juniper,  olives,  Indian  cloves, 
nutmeg,  mace,  &c.  the  barks  of  cinnamon,  faflafras, 
and  clove,  yield  a  confiderable  proportion  of  effential 
oil  by  diftillation. 

The  method  of  procuring  oils  by  exprefTion  is  very 
fimplc :  thus,  if  either  fweet  or  bitter  almonds,  that  are 
frefti,  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  the  oil  may  be  forced 
out  virith  a  prefs,  not  heated  1  and  in  the  fame  manner 
fliould  the  oil  be  prefTed  from  linfeed  and  muftard  The 
avoiding  the  ufe  of  heat,  in  preparing  thefe  oils  in- 
tended for  internal  medicinal  ufe,  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  heat  gives  them  a  very  prejudicial  rancid- 
nefs. 

This  method  holds  of  all  thofe  vegetable  matters 
that  contain  a  copious  oil,  in  a  loofe  manner,  or  in  cer- 
tain cavities  or  receptacles  ;  the  fides  whereof  being 
broken,  or  fqueezed,  makes  them  let  go  the  oil  they 
contain  :  and  thus  the  zeft  or  oil  of  lemon-peel,  orange- 
peel,  citron-peel,  &c.  may  be  readily  obtained  by 
preflTure,  without  the  ufe  of  fire.  But  how  far  this  me- 
thod of  obtaining  oils  may  he  applied  to  advantage, 
feems  not  hitherto  confidered.  It  has  been  common- 
ly applied  to  olives,  almonds,  linfeed,  rape-feed,  beech- 
maft,  ben  nuts,  walnuts,  bay  berries,  mace,  nutmeg, 
&c.  but  not,  that  we  know  of,  to  juniper  berries,  ca- 
fhew-nuts,  Indian  cloves,  pine-apples,  and  many  other 
fubftances  that  might  be  enumerated,  both  of  foreign 
and  domeftic  growth.  It  has,  however,  been  of  late 
fuccefsfully  applied  to  nuiftard-feed,  fo  as  to  extrad  a 
curioiis  gold-coloured  oil,  leaving  a  cake  behind,  fit 
for  making  the  common  table-muftard. 

Certain  dry  matters,  as  well  as  moift  ones,  may  be 
made  to  afford  oils  by  exprefTion,  by  grinding  them 
'into  a  meal,  which  being  fufpended  to  receive  the  va- 
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pour  of  boiling  whter,  will  thus  be  molftened  fo  as  to  Oil 
afford  an  oil  in  the  fame  manner  as  almonds;  and  thus 
an  oil  may  be_  procured  from  linfeed,  hemp-feed,  let- 
tuce-feed, white-poppy  feed,  &c. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  oils  obtained  by  exprefTion, 
they  fliotild  be  fuffered  to  depurate  themfelves  by  ftand- 
ing  in  a  moderately  cool  place,  to  feparate  from  their 
virater,  and  depofit  their  faeces  5  from  both  which  they 
ought  to  be  cnrefully  freed.  And  if  they  are  not  thus 
rendered  fufficiently  pure,  they  may  he  wafhed  well 
■with  frefli  water,  then  thoroughly  feparated  from  it 
again  by  the  feparating-glafs,  whereby  they  will  be 
rendered  brigfht  and  clear. 

The  next  clafs  of  oils  are  thofe  made  by  infufion,  or 
decodion,  wherein  the  virtues  of  fome  herb  or  flower 
are  drawn  out  in  the  oil ;  as  the  oils  of  rofes,  rhamo* 
mile,  hyperic'.im,  ah'er,  &c.  However,  thefe  require 
to  be  ditietently  treated:  thus,  for  the  fcented  flowers^ 
particularly  rofes,  infolation  does  beft  ;  becaufe  much 
boiling  would  exhale  their  more  fragrant  parts  :  but 
oils  impregnated  with  green  herbs,  as  thofe  of  chamo- 
mile and  alder,  require  long  boiling,  before  they  re- 
ceive the  green  colour  defired.  And,  in  general,  no 
oils  will  bear  to  be  boiled  any  longer  than  there  remains 
fome  aqueous  humidity,  without  turning  black. 

There  are  many  compound  oils  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  boiling  and  infolation,  and  then  ftrain- 
ing  off  the  oil  for  ufe. 

The  fame  contrivance  has  likewife  its  ufe  in  making 
■effences  for  the  fervice  of  the  perfumer ;  not  only  where 
effential  oils  cannot  be  well  obtained  in  fufficient  quan. 
titles,  but  alfo  where  they  are  too  dear.  The  effential 
oil  of  jeflTamine  flowers,  honey-fuckles,  fweet  briar, 
damafk-rofes,  lilies  of  the  valley,  &c.  are  either  ex- 
tremely dear,  or  fcarcely  obtainable  by  diftillation  ; 
and,  in  fo  .  e  of  them,  the  odorous  matter  is  fo  fub- 
tile,  as  almoft  to  be  loll  in  the  operation.  But  if  thefe 
flowers  be  barely  infufsd  in  fine  oil  of  nuts,  or  oil  of 
ben,  drawn  without  heat,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
their  fubtile  odorous  matter  will  thus  pafs  into  the  oil, 
and  richly  impregnate  it  with  their  flavour.  And  thefe 
effences  may  be  rendered  ftill  more  perfed  by  ftraining 
off  the  oil  at  firil  put  on,  and  letting  ic  if  and  again, 
without  heat,  upon  frefh  flowers  ;  repeating  the  ope- 
ration twice  or  thrice. 

Oils  or  fats  may  likewife  be  obtained,  by  boiling 
and  expreffion,  from  certain  animal^ fubftances;  for  the 
membranes  which  contain  the  fat,  being  chopped 
fmall,  and  fet  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  become  fit  for  the 
canvas  bag,  and,  by  preflure,  afford  a  large  quantity 
of  fat  ;  as  we  fee  in  the  art  of  chandlery,  which  thus 
extrading  the  oily  matter,  leaves  a  cake  behind,  com- 
monly called  graves. 

As  to  the  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  they  are  ob- 
tained by  diftillation  with  an  alembic  and  a  large  re- 
frigerr\toiy.  Water  muft  be  added  to  the  materials, 
in  fufficient  quantity,  to  prevent  their  burnin<^  ;  and 
they  fhould  be  macerated  or  digefted  in  that  water,  a 
little  time  before  diftillation.  :  he  oil  comes  over  with 
the  water ;  and  either  fwims  on  the  top,  or  finks  to 
the  bottom,  according  as  it  is  fpecifically  heavier  or 
lighter  than  water. 

•  his  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  diftilling  of  the  ef- 
fential oils  from  flowers,  leaves,  barks,  roots,  woods, 
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gums,  and  balfams,  with  a  flight  altef^tiort  of  circum-  turpentine 
fiances,  as  by  longer  digeftion,  brifl<er  diftillation,  &c. 
according  to  the  tenacity  and  hardnefs  of  the  fubjeft, 
the  ponderofity  of  the  oil,  &c. 

Effential  oils  may  be  divided  into  two  clafTes,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fpecific  gravities  ;  fome  float- 
ing upon  water,  and  others  readily  finking  to  the  bot- 
tom. Thus,  the  effential  oils  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
faffafras,  readily  fink,  whereas  thofe  of  lavender,  mar- 
joram, mint,  &c.  fwim,  in  water  t  the  lighteft  of  thefe 
effential  oils  is,  perhaps,  that  of  citron-peel,  which 
even  floats  in  fpirit  of  wine  j  and  the  heavieft  feems  to 
be  oil  of  faffafras. 

For  obtaining  the  full  quantity  of  the  more  ponder- 
ous oils  from  cinnamon,  cloves,  faffafras,  &c.  it  is 
proper  to  reduce  the  fubjefts  to  powder;  todigeflthis 
powder  for  fome  days  in  a  warm  place,  with  thrice  its 
quantity  of  foft  river-water,  made  very  faline  by  the 
addition  ©f  fea-falt,  or  fharp  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  to  ufe 
the  ftrained  decodion,  or  liquor  left  behind  in  the  ftill, 
inftead  of  common  water,  for  frefh  digeflion  ;  to  ufe 
for  the  fame  purpofe  the  water  of  the  fecond  running, 
after  being  cleared  of  its  oil ;  not  to  diftil  too  large  a 
quantity  of  thefe  fubjefts  at  once  ;  to  leave  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  the  ftill,  or  about  one  fourth,  empty ;  to 
ufe  a  briflc  fire,  or  a  flrong  boiling  heat,  at  the  firft, 
but  to  flacken  it  afterwards ;  to  have  a  low  flill-head, 
with  a  proper  internal  ledge  and  current  leading  to  the 
nofe  of  the  worm ;  and,  finally,  to  cohobate  the  wa- 
ter, or  pour  back  the  liquor  of  the  ft-cond  running 
upon  the  matter  in  the  ftill,  repeating  this  once  or 
twice. 

The  direftions  here  laid  down  for  obtaining  the  pon- 
derous oils  to  advantage,  are  eafily  transferred  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  lighter ;  fo  that  we  need  not  dwell 
particularly  upon  them. 

Many  of  the  effential  oils  being  dear,  it  is  a  ve- 
ry common  praAice  to  adulterate  or  debafe  them  fe- 
veral  ways,  fo  as  to  render  them  cheaper  both  to  the 
feller  and  the  buyer.  Thefe  feveral  ways  feem  redu- 
cible to  three  general  kinds,  each  of  which  has  its 
proper  method  of  deteftion,  viz.  i.  With  expreffed 
oils.  2.  With  alcohol.  And,  3.  With  cheaper  effen- 
tial oils. 

If  an  effential  oil  be  adulterated  with  an  expreffed 
oil,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  fraud  ;  by  adding  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine  to  a  few  drops  of  the  fufpefted  effential 
oil,  and  fhaking  them  together ;  for  the  fpirit  will 
diffolve  all  the  oil  that  is  effential,  or  procured  by  di- 
ftillation, and  leave  all  the  expreffed  oil  that  was  mix- 
ed with  it,  untouched. 

If  an  effential  oil  be  adulterated  with  alcohol,  or 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  it  may  be  done  in  any  propor- 
tion, up  to  that  of  an  equal  quantity,  without  being 
eafily  difcoverable  either  by  the  fmell  or  tafte :  the 
way  to  difcover  this  fraud,  is  to  put  a  few  drops  of 
the  oil  into  a  glafs  of  fair  water  ;  and  if  the  oil  be 
adulterated  with  fpirit,  the  water  will  immediately  turn 
milky,  and,  by  continuing  to  fhake  the  glafs,  the  whole 
quantity  of  fpirit  will  be  abforbed  by  the  water,  andt 
leave  the  oil  pure  at  top. 

Finally,  if  an  fffential  oil  be  adulterated  by  a  cheap- 
er effential  oil,  this  is  commonly  done  very  artfully  : 
the  method  is  to  put  fir-wood,  turpentine,  or  oil  of 
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into  the  ftill,  along  with  the  herbs  to  be 
diftilled  far  their  oil,  fuch  as  rofcmary,  lavender,  ®ri- 
ganum,  &c.  and  by  this  means  the  oil  of  turpentine^ 
diftilled  from  thefe  ingredients  comes  over  in  great 
quantity,  and  intimately  blended  with  the  oil  of  the 
genuine  ingredient.  The  oils  thus  adulterated  alway* 
difcover  themfelves  in  time,  by  their  own  flavour  be- 
ing overpowered  by  the  turpentine-fmell :  but  the 
ready  way  to  dctedl  the  fraud,  is  to  drench  a  piece  of 
rag,  or  paper,  in  the  oil,  and  hold  it  before  the  fire  ; 
for  thus  the  grateful  flavour  of  the  plant  will  fiy  ofF» 
and  leave  the  naked  turpentine-fcent  behind. 

The  virtues  of  oils,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
fubftances  from  whence  they  are  obtained,  may  be 
learned  under  their  feveral  articles,  to  which  we  refer. 

We  have  this  account  of  different  oils  in  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  in  the  Univerfal  Hiftory. 

Oils  are  of  different  forts  ;  the  moft  common  are 
thofe  of  menach-tanhetanhe,  menach  fignifying  oil, 
menachil,menach-chouivau,menach-mafoutra,  menach- 
vourave,  menach-apocapouc,  menach-vintang,  and  me- 
nach arame.  Menach-tanhetanhe  is  drawn  from  a 
particular  plant,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, tanhetanhe,  and  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
pa/ma  Chrifli^  or  Ricinus.  Menachil  is  an  oil  from  the 
feed  of  fefame,  which  they  call  voaticaze;  a  great  quan- 
tity whereof  is  made  in  the  valley  of  Amboule.  Me- 
hach-chouivau  is  drawn  from  a  fruit  of  the  fize  of  an 
almond,  extremely  good  in  liquors  or  meats,  Menach- 
mafoutra  is  drawn  from  nuts,  the  fruit  of  che  tree 
which  produces  dragon's  blood.  Mcnach-vourave  is 
drawn  from  a  fruit  named  font/i.  Menach-apocapouc 
is  fqueezed  from  the  fruit  apocapouc,  extremely  poi- 
fonous.  Menach-vintang  is  an  oil  from  large  acorns, 
or  maft.  Menach-arame  is  drawn  from  nuts,  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  tacamahaca  is  pro- 
duced. 

Rock  Oil.    See  Petroleum. 
EJetit'tal  Oil  of  Rofes.    Sec  Roses. 
Method  of  Purfy  'tng  Rancid  Oihs.  See  Chemistry^ 
a*'  1431* 

OINTMENT,  in  pharmacy.  See  Unguent. 
OKEHAM,  the  capital  of  Rutlandfhirc,  in  Eng- 
land, feated  in  a  rich  and  pleafant  valley,  called  the 
vale  of  Catmus.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  has  a  good 
church,  a  free-fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  W.  Long.  o. 
45.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

OKINGHAM,  OcKiNGHAM,  or  Woxiiighdm,  a 
large  town  of  Berkfhire,  in  England,  noted  for  the 
manufafture  of  filk  ftockings.  W.  Long.  o.  50.  N. 
Lat.  51.  26. 

OLAUS  MAGNUS.    See  Magnus. 
OKRA.    See  Hibiscus. 

OLAX,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  entire  ;  the  corolla 
funnel-fhaped  and  trifid ;  the  nedlarium  tetraphyl- 
lous. 

OLD  AGE.  See  Longevity.  Many  methods 
have  been  propofed  for  lengthening  life,  and  render- 
ing old  age  comfortable.  Cornara's  Treatife  on  this 
fubjeA  is  known  to  every  body,  and  heeds  not  be 
quoted.  To  fome  of  our  readers  the  following  fet  of 
B  b  refolutiotti 
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refolutlons  will  perhaps  be  new,  and  may  certainly  be 
ufeful. 

The  old  men  fhould  refolve,  except  the  reafons  for 
a  change  be  invincible,  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  pub- 
lic profeflion  of  the  religion  in  which  they  were  born  and 
bred.  To  avoid  all  profane  talk  and  intricate  de- 
bates on  facred  topics.  To  endeavour  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  intrufions  of  indolence  of  mind  and  body, 
thofe  certain  harbingers  of  enfeebling  age.  Rather 
to  wear  out,  than  to  ruft  out.  To  rife  early,  and  as 
often  as  pofiible  to  go  to  bed  before  midnight.  Not 
to  nod  in  company;,  nor  to  indulge  repofe  too  fre- 
quently on  the  couch  in  the  day.  To  wafte  as  little 
of  life  in  fleep  as  may  bs,  for  we  fliall  have  enough  in 
the  grave.  Not  to  give  up  walking  ;  nor  to  ride  on 
horfeback  to  fatif;ue.  Experience,  and  a  late  medical 
opinion,  determine  to  ride  five  miles  every  day.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  appetite, 
and  the  prolongation  of  life.  Cheync's  drredlion  to 
the  valetudinary,  to  make  exercife  a  p^irt  of  their 
religion,"  to  be  religioufly  obferved.  To  continue 
the  praflice  of  reading,  purfued  for  more  than  Hfty 
years,  in  books  on  all  fubjedts  ;  for  varie'ty  is  the  fill 
of  the  mind  as  well  ss  of  life.  Other  people's  thoughts, 
like  the  beft  converfation  of  oue's  companions,  are  ge- 
aurally  better  and  inore  agreeable  than  one's  own. 
Frequently  to  think  over  the  virtues  of  one's  acquaia- 
tance,  old  and  new.  To  admit  every  cheerfiil  ray  of 
fuQ-fhine  on  the  imagination.  To  avoid  retrofpeftion 
on  a  paft  friendfhip,  which  had  much  of  love  in  it  ; 
for  memory  often  comes  when  flie  is  not  invited.  To 
try  to  think  more  of  the  living  and  lefs  of  the  dead ; 
for  the  dead  belong  to  a  world  of  their  own.  To  live 
within  one's  income,  be  it  large  or  little.  Not  to  let 
palTion  of  any  foft  run  away  with  the  underftanding. 
Not  to  encourage  romantic  hopes  nor  fears.  Not  to 
drive  away  hope,  the  foveveign  balm  of  life,  though 
be  is  the  greatell  of  all  flatterers.  Not  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  fuperftkion  or  enthufiafm.  Not  wil- 
firtly  to  undertake  any  thing  for  which  the  nerves  of 
the  mind  or  the  body  are  not  ftrong  enough.  Not  to 
run  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  be  in  another's  way. 
To  avoid  being  joftled  too  much  in  the  ftreet,  being 
overcome  by  the  noife  of  the  carriages,  and  not  to  be 
carried  even  by  curiofity  itfelf  into  a'large  crowd.  To 
ftrive  to  embody  that  dignified  fentiment,  "to  write 
injuries  In  duft,  but  kindnefles  in  marble."  Not  to 
give  the  reins  to  conftitutional  impatience,  for  it  is 
^pt  to  hurry  on  the  firft  exprcffions  into  the  indecen- 
cy of  fwearing.  To  recoUeft,  that  he  who  can  keep 
his  own  temper  may  be  mafter  of  another's.  If  one 
cannot  be  a  ftolc,  in  bearing  and  forbearing,  on  every 
trying  occafion,  yet  it  may  not  be  impoffible  to  pull 
the  check-ftring  againft  the  morofenefa  of  fpleen  or 
the  Ttnpetuofity  of  peevifhnefs.  Anger  is  a  Ihort  mad- 
nefs.  Not  to  fall  in  love,  now  on  the  precipice  of 
threcfcore,  nor  expeft  to  be  fallen  in  love  with.  A 
Cpnneflion  between  fummer  and  winter  is  an  impro- 
per  one.  Love,  like  fire,  is  a  good  fervant,  but  a 
bad  mafter.  Love  is  death,  when  the  animal  fpirits 
are  gone.    To 'contrive  to  have  as  few  vacant  bonis 
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upon  one's  hands  as  poffible,  tnat  1 
ther  (rf  crimes  and  vices,  may  not  pay  its  vifit. 
t»e  always  doing  of  fomething,  and  to  have  fomething 
to  do.    To  &U  up  one'6  time,  and  to  have  a  good  deal 


to  fill  up;  for  time  is  the  materials  that  life  ts  made 
of.  If  one  is  not  able  by  fituation,  or  through  the 
nccefiity  of  raifing  the  fupplies  within  the  year,  or  by 
habit  (for  virtue  Itfelf  is  but  habit), to  do  much  ollenta- 
tious  good,  yet  do  as  little  harm  as  pofBble.  To  make 
the  beft  and  the  moifl;  of  every  thing.  Not  -to  in- 
dulge too  much  in  the  luxury  of  the  table,  nor  yet  to^ 
underlive  the  conftltutlon.  The  goirt,  rheumatifm, 
and  dropfy,  in  the  language  of  the  SpeAator,  feeni 
to  be  hovering  over  the  difhes.  Wine,  the  great  pur- 
veyor of  pleafure,  and  the  fecond  in  rank  among  the 
fenfes,  offers  his  fervice,  when  love  takes  his  leave. 
It  is  natural  to  catch  hold  of  every  help,  when  the 
fpirits  begin  to  droop.  Love  and  wine  are  good  cor- 
dials, but  are  not  proper  for  the  beverage  of  common- 
ufe.  Refolve  not  to  go  to  bed  on  a  full  meal.  A 
light  fupper  and  a  good  confcience  arc  the  beft  re- 
ceipts for  a  good  night's  reft,  and  the  parents  of  uri- 
dtfturbing  dreams.  Not  to  be  enervated  by  the  flatu- 
lency of  tea.  Let  the  fecond  or  third  morning's- 
thought  be  to  confider  of  the  employment  for  the 
day  ;  and  one  of  the  laft  at  night  to  inquire  what  has- 
been  done  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Not  to  let  one's  tongue 
run  at  the  expence  of  truth.  Not  to  be  too  commu- 
nicative nor  unrefervcd.  A  clofe  tongue,  with  ara 
open  countenance,  are  the  fafeft  paffports  through  the 
journey  of  the  world.  To  corredl  the  error  of  too 
much  talking,  and  reftrain  the  narrativenefs  of  the  ap- 
proaching cilimafteric.  To  take  the  good-natured  fide 
in  converfation.  However,  not  to  praife  every  boizly, 
for  that  is  to  praife  no  body.  Not  to  be  inquifitive, 
and  eager  to  know  fecrets,  nor  be  thought  to  have  a 
hend  full  of  other  people's  affairs.  Not  to  make  an 
enemy,  nor  to  lofe  a  friend.  To  aim  at  the  efteeni 
of  the  public,  and  to  leave  a  good  name  behind.  Not 
to  be  fingular  in  drefs,  in  behaviour,  in  notions,  or 
expreffions  of  one's  thoughts.  Never  to  give  bad  ad- 
vice, and  to  ftrive  not  to  fet  a  bad  example.  Seldom- 
to  give  advice  till  af]<ed,  for  it  appears  like  giving 
fomething  that  is  fuperfluons  to  one's  felf.  Not  to 
like  or  dlllfke  too  much  at  firft  fight.  Not  to  won- 
der, for  all  wonder  is  ignorance  that  pofTeffioa  falfe 
ftiort  of  expeftatien.  The  longing  of  twenty  years 
may  be  difappointed  In  the  unaufwerei  gratification 
of  a  fingle  hour.  Whilft  we  are  wi'hing,  we  fee  the 
beft  fide  ;  after  we  have  taken  poflcffion,  the  wortt, 
Refolved  to  attend  to  the  arguments  on  both  fides, 
and  to  hear  every  body  againft  every  body.  The  mind 
ought  not  to  be  made  up,  but  upon  the  beft  evidence. 
To  be  afPeftlonate  to  relations,  which  is  a  kind  of  ftlf- 
love,  in  preference  to  all  other  acquaintance.  But  not  to 
omit  paying  the  commanding  refpe6l  to  merit,  which 
is  fuperior  to  all  the  accidental  chains  of  kindred. 
Not  to  debilitate  the  mind  by  new  and  future  com- 
pofitions.  I/fke  the  fpider.  It  may  fpin  itfelf  to  death. 
The  mind,  like  the  field,  muft  have  its  fallow  feafon. 
The  leifure  of  the  pen  ha«  created  honourable  ac- 
quaintance, and  pleafed  all  it  has  wiihed  to  plcafe. 
To  refolve  not  to  be  too  free  of  promilcs,  for  per- 
formances are  fometimes  very  difficult  things.  Not  t» 
be  too  much  alone,  nor  to  reai,  nor  meditate,  or  talfc 
too  much  on  points  that  may  awaken  tender  fenfa- 
tlons,  and  be  too  pathetic  for  the  foul.  To  enjoy  the 
prefent,  not  to  be  made  too  unhappy  by  refledtion  on 
the  paft,  nor  to  be  opprefled  by  iavinclble  gloom  on 
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OU  the  future.  To  {ji've  and  receive  comfort,  thofe  tte- 
■I  ceffary  alms  to  a  dHtrefled  mind.  To  be  conftantly 
ei'hiirg.  ^j^ankful  to  Providence  for  the  plenty  hitherto  poflef- 
fed,  which  has  preferved  one  from  the  dependence  on 
party,  perfons,  and  opinions,  and  kept  one  out  of  debt. 
The  appearance  of  a  happy  fituation,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  tafting  many  worldly  felicities  (for  content  has 
fddom  perverted  itfelf  into  difcontent),  has  induced 
many  to  conclude,  that  one  muft  be  pleafed  with  one's 
lot  in  life ;  and  it  occafions  many  to  look  with  the 
eye  of  innocent  envy.  To  refolve  more  than  ever  to 
fhun  every  public  ftation  and  refponfibillty  of  conduiL 
To  be  fatisfied  with  bein^  mafter  of  one's  felf,  one's 
habits,  now  a  fecond  nature,  and  one's  time.  Deter- 
mined not  to  folicit,  unlefs  trampled  upon  by  fortune, 
to  hve  and  die  in  tlie  harnefs  of  trade,  or  a  profeflion. 
To  take  care  that  pity  (humanity  is  not  here  meant) 
does  not  find  out  one  in  the  endurance  of  any  calami- 
ty.  When  pity  is  within  call,  contempt  is  not  far  off. 
Not  to  wifh  to  have  a  greater  hold  of  life,  nor  to  quit 
that  hold.  The  poffible  tenure  of  exiftence  is  of  too 
fhort  poflc'flion  for  the  long  night  that  is  to  fucceed  : 
therefore  not  a  moment  to  be  lort.  Not  to  lofe  fight, 
even  for  a  fingle  day,  of  thefe  good  asd  proverbial 
doftors— diet — merryrnan — and  quiet.  Refolved  to 
remember  and  to  recommend,  towards  tranquillity  and 
longevity,  the  three  oral  maxims  of  Sir  Hans  Sloanc 
'*  Never  to  quarrel  with  one's  felf — one's  wife — 
or  one's  prince."  L^ftly,  not  to  put  one's  felf  too 
much  in  the  power  of  the  elements,  thofe  great  ene- 
•mies  to  the  human  frame  ;  namely,  the  fun — the  wind 
—  the  rain  — and  the  night  aii  . 

OcD-Man  of  the  Mountain.  See  Assassins. 
OLDCASTLE  (Sir  John),  called  the  Good  Lord 
Cobbam,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  [.  and 
was  the  firft  author  as  well  as  the  firft  martyr  among 
the  Englifli  nobility  :  he  obtained  his  peerage  by  mar- 
rying the  heirefs  of  that  Lord  Cobham  who  with  fo 
much  virtue  and  patriotifm  oppofed  the  tyranny  of 
Richard  II.  By  his  means  the  famous  ftatute  againft 
provifors  was  revived,  and  guarded  againft  by  feverer 
penalties ;  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  reforming 
party  ;  was  at  grtat  expence  in  procuring  and  difper- 
fing  copies  of  Wickliffe's  writings  among  the  people, 
as  well  as  by  maintaining  a  num!)er  of  his  difciples  as 
itinerant  preachers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he  was 
accufed  of  herefy  ;  the  growth  of  which  was  attribu- 
ted to  his  influence.  Being  a  domellic  in  the  king's 
eourt,  the  king  delayed  his  profecution  that  he  might 
reafon  with  him  himfelf ;  but  not  being  able  to  re- 
claim him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  in  great  difplea- 
fure  refigned  him  to  its  cenfure.  He  was  apprehended 
and  condemned  for  herefy  ;  but  efcaping  from  the  tow- 
er, lay  concealed  for  four  years  in  Wales,  until  the  ru- 
mour of  a  pretended  tonfpiracy  was  raifed  againft  him, 
and  a  price  fet  upon  his  head :  he  was  at  laft  feized, 
and  executed  in  St  Giles's  Fields  ;  being  hung  alive  in 
chains  upon  a  gallows,  and  burned  by  a  fire  placed 
•underneath.  He  wrote  "  Twelve  Concluiioas,  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Parliament  of  England." 

OLDENBURG,  a  title  of  the  royal  houfe  of 
Denmark.  The  origin  of  this  illuftrious  family,  we 
are  told,  is  this. 

On  the  death  of  Chriftopher  king  of  Denmark,  &c. 
in  1448,  without  iffue,  there  was  a  great  conteft  about 
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the  fuccenion  ;  and  a  variety  of  fa<ftion8  wer«  raifed,  OW*"^*"^* 
particularly  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  the  promo-  » 
tion  of  different  perfons,  and  various'  animofities  and 
numerous  difcords  were  excited  by  the  feveral  parties, 
in  order  each  to  obtain  their  own  ends. 

As  foon  as  thefe  intrigues  were  known  in  Denmark, 
the  fenate  refolved  to  proceed  to  the  ele6lion  of  a 
king ;  for  it  did  not  appear  expedient  to  commit  the 
government  of  affairs  to  the  quecn-dowager,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  two  neiglt- 
bounng  crowns.  At  this  time  a  lord  of  great  weighty 
property,  and  ambition,  fought  the  queen  in  marriage, 
the  more  eafily  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne.  This 
is  a  faft  mentioned  by  Pontanus  and  Meurfius,  though 
neither  takes  notice  of  his  name.  But  as  for  a  great 
number  of  years  there  was  no  precedent  for  elecling  a 
king  out  of  the  body  of  nobility,  though  agreeable  to 
law,  the  queen  entered  into  the  view^s  of  the  fenate, 
and  declared  fhe  would  give  her  hand  to  no  prince 
who  ftiould  not  be  judged  deferving  of  the  crown  by 
the  fupreme  council  of  the  nation. 

The  advantages  which  would  have  accrued  from  an- 
nexing the  duchy  of  Slefwick  and  HoUlein  to  the 
crown,  made  the  fenate  firft  caft  their  eyes  on  Adol- 
phus.  This  matter  required  no  long  deliberation  ;  all 
favv  the  conveniencies  refulting  from  fuch  an  union, 
and  gave  their  affent,  Immediately  an  embafTy  was 
difpatched  with  the  offer  to  Adolphus;  but  that  prince 
confiilting  the  good  of  his  fubjefts,  whofe  intereft 
would  have  been  abforbed  in  the  fuperior  weight  of 
Denmark,  declined  it,  with  a  moderation  and  difin- 
.  teretiednefs  altogether  uncommon  among  princes. 
However,  that  he  mir^ht  not  be  wanting  in  refpeft  to 
the  fenate,  he  propofed  to  them  his  nephew  Chriftian, 
fecond  fon  to  Theodoric,  count  of  Oldenburg,  a  prince 
bred  up  at  the  court  of  Adolphus  from  his  infancy. 
The  propofition  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  fenate,  that, 
without  lofs  of  time,  the  ambnfTadors  were  fent  to 
Thcodoric,  to  demand  either  of  his  fons  he  fhould 
pitch  upon  for  their  king.  Theodoric's  anfwer  to  the 
ambafladors  was  remarkable  :  "  I  have  three  fons, 
fays  he,  of  very  oppofite  qualities.  One  ia  palfion- 
ately  fond  of  pleafure  and  women  ;  another  breathes 
nothing  but  war,  without  regarding  the  juftice  of  the 
caufe  ;  but  the  third  is  moderate  in  his  difpofition, 
prefers  peace  to  the  din  of  arms,  yet  ftands  unrivalled 
in  valour,  generofity,  and  magnanimity."  He  faid 
he  painted  thefe  charadters  for  the  fenate's  informa- 
tion,-defiring  they  would  choofe  which  of  the  young 
princes  they  beheved  would  j-ender  the  kingdom  hap- 
pieft.  'It  was  a  matter  which  would  admit  of  no  he- 
litation  :  with  one  voice  the  fenate  declared  for  that 
prince  whofe  panegyric  the  father  had  fo  warmly- 
drawn  ;  and  under  thefe  happy  aufpices  commenced 
the  origin  of  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Oldenburg, 
at  this  day  feated  on  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

OLPENiJURO  (Henry),  a  learned  German  gen- 
tleman in  the  17th  century,  was  defcended  from  the 
noble  family  of  his  name,  who  were  earls  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Oldenburg,  in  the  north  part  of  Weftphalia,  for 
many  generations.  He  was  born  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  in  the  Lower  Saxony ;  and  during  the  long 
Engiifh  parliament  in  King  Charles  I.'s  time,  was  ap- 
pointed conful  for  his  countrymen,  at  London,  after 
the  ufurpjition  of  Cromwell  :  but  being  iifcharged  of 
e  b  2 
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OWenturg  that  employ,  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  lord  Henry  tinghamfhire,  where  he  died  of  the  fmallpox  in  1683,  Old- 

Oldham.  ^'^^V^^'  ^"  ^"'^  nobleman,  whom  he  attended  to  the  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.    His  acquaintance  with 

univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to  ftudy  in  learned  authors  appears  by  his  fatires  againft  the  Je-  ^ 
the  Bodleian  library  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1656.  fuits,  in  which  there  is  as  much  learning  as  wit  difco- 
He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  William  lord  Cavcndifh,  vered.  Mr  Dryden  efteemed  him  highly.  His  woiks 
and  was  acquainted  with  Milton  the  pact.  During  his  are  printed  in  2  vols  i  zmp.  They  chiefly  confift  of 
refidence  at  Oxford,  he  became  alfo  acquainted  with  the  fatires,  pdes,  tranflations,  paraphrafes  of  Horace  and 
members  of  that  body  there  which  gave  birth  to  the  other  authors,  elegiac  verfes,  imitations,  parodies,  fa- 
royal  fociety  ;  and  upon  the  foundation  of  this  latter,  miliar  epiftles,  &c. 

he  was  elefted  fellow  ;  and  when  the  fociety  found  it       OLD-HEAD,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 

neceflary  to  have  two  fecretaries,  he  was  chofen  af-  province  of  Munfter,  four  miles  fouth  of  Kinfale,  ia 


fiftant-fecretary  to  Dr  Wilkins.  He  applied  himfelf 
with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
office,  and  began  the  pulilication  of  the  Philofophical 
TranfaAions  with  N*^  i.  in  1664.  In  order  to  dif- 
charge  this  taflc  with  greater  credit  to  himfelf  and  the 
fociety,  he  held  a  cotrefpondence  with  more  than  fe 


the  barony  of  Courcies,  Ireland  :  it  is  a  promontory, 
running  far  into  the  fea,  on  which  is  a  light-houfe  for 
the  convenience  of  (hipping. — A  mile  from  its  extre- 
mity is  an  ancient  caltle  of  the  lords  of  Kinfale,  built 
from  one  fide  of  the  Ifthmus  to  the  other,  which  de- 
fended all  the  lands  towards  the  head :  this  place  was 


venty  learned  perfons,  and  others,  upon  a  vaft  variety  of   formerly  called  Duncearma,  and  was  the  old  feat  of  the 


fubjeAs,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  fatigue 
would  have  been  infupportable,  had  not  he,  as  he 
told  Dr  Lifter,  managed  it  fo  as  to  make  one  letter 
anfwer  another  ;  and  that  to  be  always  frefli,  he  never 


Irifh  kings.  The  Ifthmus,  by  the  working  of  the  fea, 
was  quite  penetrated  through,  fo  as  to  form  a  ftupen- 
dous  arch,  under  which  boats  might  pafs  from  one 
bay  to  the  other.  Among  the  rocks  of  this  coaft;  there 


read  a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  ready  are  aviaries  of  good  hawks  ;  alfo  the  fea-eagle  or  ofprey 

to  anfwer  it  forthwith  ;  fo  that  the  multitude  of  his  build  their  nefts  and  breed  in  them, 
letters  cloyed  him  not,  nor  ever  lay  upon  his  hands.       OLDMIXON  (John),  was  defcended  from  an  an 

Among  others,  he  was  a  conftant  correfpendent  of  Mr  cient  family  in  Somerfetfhire  :  he  was  a  violent  party 


Robert  Boyle,  with  whom  he  had  a  very  intimate 
friendihip  ;  and  he  tranflated  feveral  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman's  works  into  Latin. 

Mr  Oldenburg  continued  to  publifh  theTranfadions, 
as  before,  to  n°  xxxvi.  June  25.  1677.  After  which 
the  pubHcation  was  difcontinued  till  the  January  fol- 
lowing, when  it  was  again  refumed  by  his  fucceflbr  in 
the  fecretary's  office,  Mr  Nehemiah  Grew,  who  car- 
ried it  on  till  the  end  of  February  1678.  Our  author 
dying  at  his  houfe  at  Charleton,  near  Greenwich  in 
Kent,  in  the  month  of  Auguil  that  year,  was  interred 
there. 

OLDENLANDIA,  in  botany  :  A  e^enus  of  the 
telrandiia  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefc  : 
The  empalement  ©f  the  flower  is  permanent,  fitting  up- 
on the  germen  ;  the  flower  has  four  oval  petals,  which 
fpread  open,  and  four  ftamina,  terminated  by  fmall 
fummits ;  it  hath  a  roundifli  germen,  fituated  under 
the  flower,  crowned  by  an  indented  ftigma  ;  the  ger- 
men afterwards  turns  to  a  globular  capfule,  with  two 
cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds.    We  have  but  one  fpecies 


writer  and  malevolent  critic,  who  would  fcarct ly  have 
been  remembered,  if  Pope,  in  refentmcnt  of  his  abufe, 
had  not  condemned  him  to  immortality  in  his  Dun- 
ciad.  His  party-wiitings  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
revenue  at  Liverpool,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  year  1745.  Befideshis  fugitive  temporary 
piecesj  he  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  in  folio ;  a 
Critical  Hiftory  of  England,  2  vols  8vo ;  a  volume  of 
Poems,  fome  dramatic  pieces,  &c.;  none  of  them  wor- 
thy of  notice,  his  principal  talent  being  that  of  faUify- 
ing  hiftory. 

Old-wife,  or  Wrajfe.  See  Labrus. 
Old-wife  Fijh,  See  Balistes. 
Old-woman's  island,  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  about 
two  miles  long,  feparated  from  Bombay  in  the  Eafl 
Indies  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which,  however,  is  paff- 
able  at  low  water.  It  terminates  at  one  extremity  in 
a  fmall  eminence,  on  which  a  look-out  houfe  is  kept 
for  veffels.  Near  the  middle  are  three  tombs  kept  con- 
fliantly  white,  as  land-marks  into  the  harbour.  From 
the  end  of  the  Ifland  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  ftioots 


©f  this  plant  in  the  Englifti  gardens  ;  but  Linnaeus   forth,  which  are  not  very  eafily  cleared.    It  produces 


enumerates  fix. 

OLDHAM  (John),  an  eminent  Englifti  poet  in 
the  17th  century,  fon  of  a  nonconformift  ftiinifter, 
was  educated  under  his  father,  and  then  fent  to  Ed- 
mund-hall in  Oxford.  He  became  uftier  to  the  free- 
Ichool  at  Croydon  in  Surry  ;  where  he  received  a  vi- 
fit  from  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Dorfet,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinAion,  merely  upon 
the  reputation  of  fome  verfes  of  his  which  they  had  feen 
in  manufcript.  He  was  tutor  to  feveral  gentlemens 
fons  fucceflively  ;  and  having  faved  a  fmall  fnm  of 
money,  came  to  London,  and  became  a  perfect  vo- 
tary to  the  bottle,  being  an  agreeable  companion. 
He  was  quickly  found  out  here  by  the  noblemen  who 
had  vifit^d  him  at  Croydon,  who  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  Dryden.  He  lived  moftly  with 
the  earl  of  Kingfton  at  Holme-Pierpoint  in  Not- 

a 


only  pafture  for  a  few  cattle. 

OLE  A,  in  botany,  the  olive-tree  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
44th  order,  Sapkr'tie.  The  corolla  is  quadrifid,  witii 
the  fegments  nearly  ovate.  The  fruit  is  a  monofper- 
mous  plum. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  the  olea.  i.  The  Euro> 
pea,  or  common  olive-tree,  rifes  with  upright  folid 
fl:ems,  branching  numcroufly  on  every  fide,  20  or  30 
feet  high  ;  fpear-ftiaped,  ftiff,  oppofite  leaves,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  or  more  broad.  5 
and  at  the  axiilas  fmall  clufters  of  white  flowers,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit. 

This  fpecies  is  the  principal  fort  cultivated  for  its 
fruit ;  the  varieties  of  which  are  numerous,  varying  in 
fize,  colour,  and  quality. 

■  It 
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Olea.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  warm  parts  of  Europe, 
— '  '  and  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  for  the  fruit  to  make 
the  olive-oi!,  which  is  in  fo  great  repute,  and  is  tranf- 
ported  to  all  parts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  thole 
countries  w^here  the  tree;s  grow  in  the  open  ground  : 


Olives  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely  difagreeable 
tafte  :  pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from  abroad)  they  ' 
prove  lefs  difagreeable.  The  Lucca  olives,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have  the  wcakeft  tarte  ; 
the  Spanifh,  or  larger,  the  ftrongeft ;  the  Provence, 
which  are  of  a  middling  fize,  are  generally  the  moft 


Olea. 


the  green  fruit  is  alfo  in  much  tfteem  for  pickhng,  of  efteemed.               .       ,  ,  r        r  .t, 

which  we  may  fee  plenty  in  the  ihops.  When  olives  are  intended  for  prefervat.on,  they  are 

2.  The  catenfis,  or  cape   box-leaved  olive,  rifes  gathered  before  they  are  ripe.    Tte  art  of  preparing 

with  (hrubby  ftems,  branching  numeroufly  from  the  them  confifts  in  removing  their  bitternefs,  m  preferv- 

bottom,  fix  or  feven  feet  high;  fmall,  oval,  thick,  ing  them  green   and  in  impregnating  them  with  a 

ftifF,  fhining  leaves  ;  and  at  the  axiUas  fmall  cluftcrs  of  brine  of  aromatifed  fea-falt,  which  gives  them  an  a- 

whitifh  flowers;  fucceeded  by  fmall  fruit  of  inferior  greeable  tafte.    For  this  purpofe  different  methods 


value. 

T^.  OleaodoraliJJima  (Indian  name,  quefa ;  Japanefe 
name,5/^io  Rariy  it :  SjuRan)  is  thus  defcribed  byThun- 
berg,  bulbis  fibrofis,  foU'ts  enftformibus^  fejftlibusy  flor't- 
buspencluUs.  (See  Plate  CCCXLIX.)  The  flower  of 
the  olea  odoratiflima  is  by  fome  faid  to  give  the  line 
flavour  to  the  green  tea  ;  but  Thunberg  attributes  the 
faid  flavour  to  the  Cemellie  feferque. 

Olive-trees  are  eafily  propagated  by  flioots  ;  which, 
when  care  has  been  taken  to  ingraft  them  properly, 
bear  fruit  in  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  years.  Thofe 
kinds  of  olive-trees  which  produce  the  pureft  oil,  and 
bear  the  greateft  quantity  of  fruit,  are  ingrafted  on 
the  ft^ocks  of  inferior  kinds. 

Different  names  are  afTigned  by  the  French  to  the 
different  varieties  of  the  olive-tree  ;  and  of  thefe  they 
reckon  19,  wkiUl  in  Florence  are  cultivated  no  fewer 
than  32. 

Olive  fhoots  are  ingrafted  when  in  flower.  If  the 
operation  has  been  delayed,  and  the  tree  bears  fruit, 
it  is  thought  fufiicient  to  take  oft"  a  ring  of  bark,  two 
fingers  breadth  in  extent,  above  the  higheft  graff".  In 
that  cafe  the  branches  do  not  decay  the  lirft  year  ; 
they  afford  nourifliment  to  the  fruit,  and  are  not  lopped 
off  till  the  following  fpring.  Olive-trees  are  common- 
ly planted  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  and  in  rows  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  one  another.  Between 
the  rows  it  is  ufual  to  plant  vines,  or  to  few  fome 
kind  of  grain.  It  is  obferved,  that  olives,  like  many 
other  fruit-trees,  bear  well  only  once  in  tvt^o  years. 
The  whole  art  of  dreffing  thefe  trees  confifts  in  remo- 
ving the  fuperfluou3  wood  ;.  for  it  is  remarked,  that 
trees  loaded  with  too  much  wood  produce  neither  fo 
much  fruit  nor  of  fo  good  a  quality. 

Their  propagation  in  England  is  commonly  by  layers. 

The  laying  is  performed  on  the  young  branches  in 
fpring.  Give  plenty  of  water  all  fummer,  and  they  will 
foraetimes  be  rooted  and  fit  for  potting  off  in  autumn ; 
but  fometimes  they  require  two  fummers  to  be  rooted 
cffeftually  :  when,  however,  they  are  properly  rooted, 
take  them  off  early  in  autumn,  and  pot  them  feparate- 
?y;  give  water,  and  place  them  in  the  (hade  tiU  they 
have  taken  frefli  root ;  and  in  Odlober  remove  them 
into  the  green-houfe,  &c. 

Thofe  you  intend  to  plant  in  the  open  ground,  as 
before  fuggcfted,  ftiould  be  kept  in  pots,  in  order  to 
have  occafional  fhelter  of  a  garden-frame  two  or  three 
years,  till  they  have  acquired  fome  fize,  and  are  hard- 
ened to  the  full  air  ;  then  tranfplant  them  into  a  warm 
border  againft  a  wall :  mulch  their  roots  in  winter,  and 
mat  their  tops  in  frofty  weather. 


are  employed.  Formerly  they  ufed  a  mixture  of  a 
pound  of  quicklime,  with  fix  pounds  of  newly  fifted 
wood-aflies  ;  but  of  late,  inftead  of  the  afhes,  they 
employ  nothing  but  a  lye.  This,  it  is  alleged,  foftens 
the  olives,  makes  them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  - 
and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  conftitution.  In  fome  parts 
of  Provence,  after  the  olives  have  lain  fome  time  in 
the  brine,  they  remove  them,  take  out  the  kernel,  and 
put  a  caper  in  its  place.  Thefe  olives  they  prcferve  in 
excellent  oil;  and  when  thus  prepared,  they  ftrongly 
ftimulate  the  appetite  in  winter.  Olives  perfedly  ripe 
are  foft  and  of  a  dark-red  colour.  They  are  then  eaten 
without  any  preparation,  excepting  only  a  feafoning  of 
pepper,  fait,  and  oil ;  for  they  are  extremely  tart,  bit- 
ter, and  corrofive. 

The  oil  is  undoubtedly  that  part  of  the  produce  of 
olive-trees  which  is  of  greateft  value.  The  quality 
of  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  where  the  trees 
grow,  on  the  kind  of  olive  from  which  it  is  expreffed, 
on  the  care  which  is  taken  in  the  gathering  and  pt ef- 
fing of  the  fruit,  and  likewife  on  the  feparation  of 
the  part  to  be  extrafted.  Unripe  olives  give  an  into- 
lerable  bitternefs  to  the  oil ;  when  they  are  over  ripe, 
the  oil  has  an  unguinous  tafte  :  it  is  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  choofe  the  true  point  of  maturity.  When 
the  fituation  is  favourable,  thofe  fpecies  of  olives  are 
cultivated  which  yield  fine  oils ;  otherwife,  they  cul- 
tivate fuch  fpecies  of  trees  as  bear  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit,  and  they  extrad  oil  from  it,  for  the  ufe  of  foap- 
eries,  and  for  lamps. 

They  gather  the  olives  about  the  months  of  No- 
vember or  December.  It  is  beft  to  put  them  as  foon 
as  poffible  into  bafl<ets,  or  into  bags  made  of  wool  or 
hair,  and  to  prefs  them  immediately,  in  order  to  ex- 
traft  a  fine  oil.  Thofe  who  make  oil  only  for  foap- 
eries,  let  them  remain  in  heaps  for  fome  time  in  their 
ftorehoufes  ;  when  afterwards  preffed,  they  yield  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  oil.  Thofe  even  who  ex- 
tract oil  to  be  ufed  in  food,  fometimes  allow  them  to 
ferment  in  heaps,  that  they  may  have  more  oil ;  but 
this  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  and  is 
the  reafon  why  fine  oil  is  fo  very  rare.  M.  Duhamel 
recommends  not  to  mix  found  olives  with  thofe  in 
which  a  fermentation  has  already  begun,  and  ftill  lefs 
with  fuch  as  are  putrified  :  in  both  cafes,  the  oil  which 
is  extrafted  is  of  a  bad  quality,  and  unfit  for  preferva- 
tion.  In  order  to  have  the  oil  in  its  purity,  we  muft 
allow  it  to  depofit  its  fediment,  and  then  pour  it  off 
into  another  veffel.  The  oil  extraded  from  the  pulp 
only  of  oHves  is  the  moft  pcrfed  which  can  be  ob- 
tdiued,  and  will  keep  for  feveral  years  j .  but  that  which 
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^  19  extra^ed  from  the  kernel  only,  or  from  the  nut,  or 
"  from  the  whole  oltve  ground  in  the  common  way  m 
public  mills,  has  always  more  or  fewer  defeas,  lofesi 
its  limpidity  in  a  certain  time,  and  is  very  apt  to  be. 
come  rancid.  Care  muft  be  taken  likewife  to  keep 
the  oil  in  proper  vefTels  well  fiiut.  After  all,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  olive-oil  lofes  its  qualities,  becomes 
difagreeable  to*the  ta(^e  and  fraell,  diminifhes  in  flui- 
dity, and  at  length  thickens  confidcrably. 

The  refufe  of  the  firft  preffing,  when  fqueezed  a 
fecond  time,  yields  an  oil,  but  thicker  and  lefs  pure 
than  the  former.  What  remains  after  the  fecond 
preffing-,  when  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  placed 
in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  produces  by  preflure  a  third 
oil,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  What  remains  af- 
ter all  the  oil  is  expreffed,  is  termed  grignon,  and  is  of 
no  faither  ufe  but  as  fuel. 

The  fediment,  or  faces^  of  new  oil,  we  name  after 
the  ancients,  amurca  :  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
rheumatic  affeftions.  In  Paris  the  wax  ufcd  for  (hoes 
is  commonly  made  of  the  dregs  of  defecated  oil  and 
jfmoke-black. 

Oil  of  olives  is  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of 
a  great  many  halfams,  ointments,  plaftcrs,  mollify- 
ing and  relaxing  liniments.  It  is  of  an  emollient  and 
folvent  nature  ;  mitigates  gripes  of  the  colic,  and  the 
pains  accompanying  dyfentery  ;  and  is  one  of  the  bell 
remedies  when  one  has  chanced  to  fwallow  corrofive 
poifons  ;  but  it  by  no  means  prevents  the  fatal  acci- 
dents which  enfue  from  the  bite  of  a  fnake,  as  has 
been  pretended.  It  is  an  effeftual  Cure,  as  M.  Bour- 
geois tells  us,  for  the  fting  of  wafps,  bees,  and  other 
infefts.  A  bandsge  foaked  in  the  oil  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  iiing,  and  a  cure  is  obtained  without 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling. 

Olive  oil  is  ef  no  ufe  in  painting,  becaufe  it  never 
dries  completely.  The  beft  foap  is  made  of  it,  mixed 
with  Alicant  falt-wort  and  quicklime. 

Great  drought,  as  well  as  much  rain,  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  crop  of  olives.  This  fruit  is  much 
expofcd  ^  to  the  attacks  of  a  worm  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
and  which  injures  it  fo  much,  that  after  the  olives 
are  gathered  the  preduce  of  the  oil  extrafted  from 
them  is  diminiflied  one  half. 

The  wood  of  the  olive-tree  is  beautifully  veined, 
and  has  a  pretty  agreeable  fmell :  it  is  in  great  efteem 
with  cabinet-makers,  on  account  of  the  fine  polifh 
which  it  affames.  It  is  of  a  refinous  nature,  and  con- 
fcquently  excellent  for  burning. 

As  the  laurel  branch  is  the  fymbol  of  glory,  fo  the 
olive-branch  covered  with  leaves  has  from  the  mod 
ancient  times  been  the  emblem  of  concord,  the  fymbol 
of  friendfliip  and  peace. 

The  leaves  of  olive-trees  have  an  aftringent  quality. 
Many  people  ufe  tl>em  in  making  gargles  fer  inflam- 
nations  of  the  throat. 

Thefe  plants  in  this  country  muft  be  kept  princi- 
pally in  pots  for  moving  to  the  fhelterof  a  green-houfe 
in  winter  ;  for  they  are  too  tenier  to  profper  well  in  the 
open  ground  in  this  climate  :  though  fometimes  they 
are  planted  againfi;  a  warm  fouth  wall,  and  fheltcred  oc- 
cafionally  from  frofl;  in  winter,  by  mulching  the  roots, 
and  matting  their  tops  ;  whereby  they  may  lie  pre- 
ferved,  and  will  fometimes  produce  fruit  for  pickling  : 
a  very  fevere  winte;,  however,  often  kills  or  greatly 
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injures  their  young  branches;  therefore  let  the  prin- Oleagfnoui 
cipal  part  be  potted  in  rich  earth,  and  placed  among  II 
the  green-houfe  flirubs,  and  managed  as  others  of  O'earln,? 
that  kind. 

Thefe  trees  are  often  fent  over  from  Italy  to  the 
Italian  warehoufes  in  London,  along  with  orange- 
trees,  &c.  where  pretty  large  plants  may  be  purchafed 
reafonably,  which  fliould  be  managed  as  direfted  fot 
orange-trees  that  arc  imported  from  the  fame  country. 
See  Citrus. 

OLEAGINOUS,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  oil,  or  out  of  which  oil  may  be  exprefl'ed. 

OLEANDER,  or  rose  bay,  nerium  :  A  genus 
of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  charafters  are 
thefe  :  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent, 
and  cut  into  five  acute  fegments ;  the  flower  has  one 
funnel-fliaped  petal,  cut  into  five  broad  obtufe  feg- 
ments, which  are  oblique  ;  it  hath  a  neftarium,  ter- 
minating the  tube,  which  is  torn  into  hairy  fegments j 
it  hath  five  ftiort  awl-fliaped  ftamina  within  the  tube  ; 
it  hath  an  oblong  germen,  which  is  bifid,  with  fcarce 
any  ftyle,  crowned  by  fingle  ftigmas  ;  the  germen  af- 
terwards turns  to  two  long,  taper,  acute-pointed  pods, 
filled  with- oblong  feeds  lying  over  each  other  like  the 
fcales  of  a  fiih,  and  crowned  with  down.  There  are 
four  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  m 
this  country  ;  for  akhoHgh  they  will  take  root  from 
cuttings,  yet  that  being  an  uncertain  method,  the 
other  is  generally  preferred;  and  as  the  plants  are  very 
apt  to  produce  fuckers  or  flioots  from  their  roots, 
thofe  are  beft  adapted  for  laying;  for  the  old  branches 
will  not  put  out  roots-!  when  thefe  are  laid  down, 
they  fliould  be  flit  at  a  joint,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  pradifed  in  laying  of  carnations.  There  are  few- 
plants  which  are  equal  to  them  either  to  the  fight 
br  fmell,  for  their  fcent  is  very  like  that  of  the  flowers 
of  the  white  thorn  ;  and  the  bunches  of  flowers  will 
be  very  large  if  the  plants  are  ftrong. 

It  is  called  nerium  from  ^^pog,  *<  humid,"  becaufe  it 
grows  in  humid  places.  The,  plant  itfelf  has  a  force  ' 
which  is  infuperable  ;  for  its  juice  excites  fo  great 
and  violent  an  inflammation,  as  immediately  to  put  a 
flop  to  deglutition  ;  and  if  it  be  received  into  the 
ftomach,  that  part  Is  rendered  incapable  of  retaining 
anything  ;  the  pernicious  drug  exerting  its  force,  and 
purging  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Nerium  in  qualities  refembles  the  apocynum.  See 
Apocynum.  But  when  handled  and  examined  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  in  a  clofe  chamber,  it  caufes  a  numb- 
nefs  coming  by  degrees,  with  a  pain  in  the  head  ; 
which  fliows  that  fomething  polfonous  belongs  even  to 
the  fmell,  though  there  is  no  danger  if  it  be  received 
in  the  open  air,  as  may  be  found  upon  trial.  Antidotta 
againft  itspoifon  arc  vinegar  and  all  acids. 

OLEARIUS  (Adarn),  minifter  to  the  duke  of 
Holftein,  and  fecretary  to  the  embafly  fent  in  1633  to 
the  great  duke  of  Mufcovy  and  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 
He  fpent  fix  years  in  this  employment  ;  and,  on  his 
return,  publiihcd  a  relation  of  his  journeys,  with  maps 
and  figures,  at  Slcfwlc,  1656,  in  folio.  Rewrote  an 
^bridgemdnt  of  the  Chronicles  of  Holflein  from  1448 
to  1663  ;  and  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
Holftein,  in  which  capacity  he  probably  died.  He 
has  the  charader  of  an  able  mathematician,  an  adept 
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Olearlus  of  mufic,  and  a  good  orientalfft,  efpecially  in  the  Per- 
^,  tl       fian  language. 

Olearius  (Godfrey),  fon  of  Godfrey  Olearlus, 
D.  D.  fuperintendant  of  Halle  in  Saxony,  was  born 
there  in  1639.  He  becan)e  profeffor  of  Greek  at 
Leipfic  ;  and  ftiowed  his  abilities  iri  that  language  by 
52  exercitations  on  the  dominical  epiftles,  ajnd  upon 
thofe  parts  of  the  epiftles  in  the  New  Teftanaent  which 
are  read  in  the  public  exercifes,  and  which  among  the 
Lutherans  are  the  fubjedt  of  part  of  their  fermons.  He 
difcharged  the  moft  important  pofts  in  the  univerfity, 
and  among  other  dignities  was  ten  times  redor  of  it. 
His  learning  and  induftry  w^ere  difplayed  in  106  theo- 
logical difputations,  61  in  philofophy,  fome  program- 
mas  upon  difficult  points,  feveral  fpeeches  and  theolo- 
gical counfels  ;  which  make  two  thick  volumes  :  be- 
fide  his  Moral  Theology,  his  introduAion  to  Theology, 
which  treats  of  cafes  of  confcience,  and  his  Herme- 
neutica  Sacra.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in 
J  7 1 3.  His  eldell  fon  of  his  own  name  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  learning,  a  profeffor  in  the  fame  univerfity, 
who  publiihed  feveriil  works,  but  died  young  of  a  con- 
fumption  before  his  father. 

OLECRANUM,  or  Olecranon,  in  anatomy,  the 
protuberance  of  the  uhia,  which  prevents  the  joint  of 
the  elbow  from  being  bent  back  beyond  a  certain 
length.    See  Anatomy,  n'^51. 

OLENUS,  a  Greek  poet,  older  than  Orpheus, 
came  from  Xanthe,  a  city  of  Lycia.  He  compofed 
feveral  hymns,  which  were  fnngin  the  ifland  of  Delos 
upon  feilival  days.  Olenus  is  faid  to  have  been  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  ;  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  filled  at  that  place  the  of&ce  of  prieft  of 
Apollo  ;  and  to  have  given  refponfes  in  verfe  :  but  the 
truth  of  thefe  affertions  is  very  doubtful. 

OLERON,  an  ifland  of  France,  on  the  coaft  of 
Aunis  and  Saintonge,  about  five  miles  from  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  live  in  breadth; 
and  is  very  fertile,  containing  about  1 2,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  excellent  feamen.  It  is  defended  by  a 
caftle,  which  is  well  fortified  ;  and  there  is  a  light- 
boufe  placed  there  for  the  direftion  of  fhips.  It  is  14 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rochelle.  W.  Long.  1.  26.  N. 
Lat.  46. 10. 

Sea-Lazus  of  Oleron^  certain  laws  relative  to  ma- 
ritime affairs,  made  in  the  time  of  I'iichard  1.  when  he 
was  at  the  ifland  of  Oleron.  Thefe  laws,  being  ac- 
counted the  moft  excellent  fea-laws  in  the  world,  are 
recorded  in  the  black  book  of  the  admiralty.  Sec  ^^Z- 
den's  Mare  Claujum. 

OLEUM  PALMiC  CHRIST!,  commouly  called  ca- 
fior  oil^  is  extrafled  from  the  kernel. of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  Ricinus  Amertcanus.  (See  Ricinus). 
'ilvts  oil  has  been  much  ufed  as  a  purgative  in  medi- 
cine. It  a£ts  gently  on  the  bowels,  with  little  or  no 
irritation.  By  many  phyficians  it  has  been  deemed 
a  fovercign  remedy  in  bilious,  calculous,  and  nephri- 
tic complaints  ;  but  its  tafte  is  extremely  naufeous,  and, 
when  frequently  ufed,  it  is  apt  to  relax  the  tone  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  recommended  to  be  given  in  clyfters;  and 
Dr  Canvane  of  Bath  affirms,  that  when  children  can- 
not be  made  to  fwallow  any  medicine,  if  the  navel 
and  hypochondria  be  rubbed  with  this  oil,  it  will 
produce  ohc  or  two  phyfical  ftools.    He  adds,  that 
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given  in  fmall  draughts,  or  by  clyfter,  or  by  embro-  Oifai^ory 
cation,  it  is  an  excellent  and  wonderful  vermifuge.  II 

OLFACTORY  nerves.  See  Anatomy,  no  136  g'g^-^^; 
and  140.  *  "  • 

OLGA,  queen  of  Igor  the  fecond  monarch  of 
Ruffia,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  880,  having  fuc- 
cceded  his  father  Ruric,  who  died  in  878.  Olga  was 
born  in  Plefcow,  and  was  of  the  beft  family  in  that 
city.  She  bore  hin^.  one  fon,  called  Swetojlaw.  Igor 
being  murdered  by  the  Drewenfes,  orDrewliani,  Olga 
revenged  his  death.  She  went  afterwards,  for  what 
reafon  we  know  not,  to  Conftantinople,  where  fhe  was 
baptized,  and  received  the  name  of  Helena. 

The  emperor  John  Zimifces  was  her  god-father, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  as  w^e  are  told ;  but  fhe,  al- 
leging their  fpiritual  aUiance,  refufed  to  marry  him. 
Her  example  made  fonae  impreffion  upon  her  fubjedts,. 
a  good  number  of  whom  became  converts  to  Chri- 
ftianity  ;  but  none  upon  her  fon,  who  reigned  for  a 
long  time  after  her  death,  which  happened  at  Pereflaw, 
in  the  Both  year  of  her  age,  14  years  after  her  baptifm. 
The  Ruffians  to  this  day  rank  her  among  their  faints, 
and  commemorate  her  feftival  on  the  nth  of  July. 

OLIBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gummy  refin,  the 
product  of  the  junlperus  lycia  (Lin.),  brought  from 
Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears 
like  thofe  of  maftich,  but  larger;  of  a  pale  yellowifti,. 
and  fonietimes  reddifli,  colour  ;  a  moderately  warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a  ftrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
This  drug  has  received  many  different  appellations, 
according  to  its  different  appearances  :  the  fingle  teari 
are  called  fimply  olibanum,  or  thus  ;  when  two  are  join- 
ed together,  they  have  been  called  thus  majcuhtmy  and 
when  very  large,  thus  Jcernininum  :  fometimes  four  or 
five,  ab»ut  the  bignefs  of  filbreds,  are  found  adhering; 
to  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  which  they  exuded 
from  ;  thefe  have  been  named cortkofum  :  t\\t  liner 
powder  which  rubs  off  from  the  tears  in  the  carriage,. 
mica  t/juris;  and  the  coarfer  powder,  manna  thur'ts.  This 
drug  is  not  however,  in  any  of  its  Hates,  what  is  now 
called  thus  or  frankincenfe  in  the  fliops*  See  the  article 
Thus. 

Olibanum  confifts  of  about  equal  parts  of  a  gummy 
and  refinous  fubftance  ;  the  firfl  foluble  in  water,  the 
other  in  rectified  fpirit.  With  regard  to  its  virtues, 
abundance  have  been  attributed  to  it,  particularly  in 
diforders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  in  ha?moptoes,  and 
in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes:  but  its  real  effedts  in  thefe 
cafes  are  far  from  'anfwering  the  promifes  of  the  re- 
commenders.  Riveriu&is  faid  to  have  had  large  experi- 
ence of  the  good  eftefts  of  this  drug  in  pleurifies,  efpe- 
cially epidemic  ones  :  he  directs  a  fcooped  apple  to  be 
filled  with  a-  dram  of  olibanum,  then  covered  arid  roafl:- 
ed  under  the  afliesj  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  three 
ounces  of  carduus  water  after  it,  and  the  patient  co- 
vered up  warm  in  bed;  in  a  fhort  time,  he  fays,  either 
a  plentiful  fweat,  ot  a  gentle  diarrhcea,  enfues,  which 
carry  off  the  difeafe.  Geoffroy  informs  us,  that  be 
has  frequently  made  ufe  of  this  medicine  after  venefec- 
tion,  with  good  fuccefs  j  but  acknowledges  that  it  has 
fometimes  failed. 

OLIG^DRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  cryftals  compofed  of  very  few  planes,  as  the 
name  exprefles.  The  word,  is  compounded  of        "  a 
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■^(Oligarchyfew,*'*  and  tSp»  <*  a  plane."    The  bodies  of  this  clafs 
JI       are  cryftals  of  the  imperfeft  kind  ;  being  compofed 

\  '^y^^^^'  °^  columns  affixed  irregularly  to  fome  folid  body  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  terminated  by  a  pyramid:  but 
the  column  and  pyramid  being  both  pentangular,  the 
whole  confifts  only  of  ten  planes,  and  not,  as  the  com- 
mon kind,  of  12. 

OLlGARCflY,  a  form  of  government  where- 
in the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  confined  to  a  few 
hands. 

OLIO,  or  Oglio,  a  favoury  difh,  or  food,  com- 
pofed of  a  great  variety  of  ingredients  j  chiefly  found 
at  Spanifh  tables. 

The  forms  of  olios  are  various.  To  give  a  notion 
of  the  flirange  affemblage,  we  fhall  here  add  one  from 
an  approved  author. 

Take  rump  of  beef,  neats  tongues  boiled  and  dried, 
and  Bologna  faufages ;  boil  them  together,  and,  after 
boiling  two  hours,  add  mutton,  pork,  venifon,  and 
bacon,  cut  in  bits  ;  as  alfo  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
and  cabbage,  borage,  endive,  inarigolds,  forrel,  and 
fpinach ;  then  fpices,  as  faffron,  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
meg, &c.  This  done,  in  another  pot  put  a  turkey 
or  goofe,  with  capons,  pheafants,  wigeons,  and  ducks, 
partridges,  teals,  and  ftock-doves,  fnipes,  quails,  and 
larks,  and  boil  them  in  water  and  fait.  In  a  third 
veffcl,  prepare  a  fauce  of  white  wine,  ftrong  broth, 
butter,  bottoms  of  artichokes,  and  chefnuts,  with 
cauliflowers,  bread,  marrow,  yolks  of  eggs,  mace,  and 
faffron.  Laflly,  difh  the  olio,  by  firfl:  laying  out  the 
beef  and  veal,  then  the  venifon,  mutton,  tongues,  and 
faufages,  and  the  roots  over  all ;  then  the  largcfl 
fov/ls,  then  the  fmallefl,  and  laftly  pour  on  the  fauce. 

OLISIPO,  (Pliny,  Antonine,  Infcriptions);  atown 
of  Lufitania,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frith  of 
the  Tagus  ;  of  fuch  antiquity,  that  Solinus  thought  it 
was  built  by  Ulyffes ;  and  Mela,  probably  to  favour 
this  opinion,  writes,  according  to  the  common  copies, 
Ulyjftpo  ;  both  of  them  perhaps  deceived  by  the  fimi- 
larity  of  found.  It  was  a  municipium,  with  the  fur- 
name  Felicltas  yul'ia^  a  privilege  granted  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Auguftus,  (Infcriptions,  Pliny).  Now 
Lifbon,  capital  ®f  Portugal,  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  diftant  about  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth.    See  Lisbon. 

OLIVAREZ  (Count  de),  by  name  Don  Gajparde 
Guzmatii  favourite  and  minifter  to  Don  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  about  1620  ;  a  man  of  great  parts  and  bound- 
lefs  ambition.  Philip  no  fooner  became  king,  than 
he  became  the  fubjeft  of  this  his  favourite.  The  king 
had  abilities,  it  is  true,  but  they  lay  dormant ;  and 
whilfl  he  fpent  his  time  in  lifllefs  inactivity,  the 
whole  government  was  under  the  diredf ion  of  Oliva- 
rez.  The  count's  management,  indeed,  was  fuffici- 
ently  dexterous  in  accomplifhing  his  own  defigns  ;  for 
by  the  beft  framed  excufes,  and  on  the  moft  plauSble 
pretexts,  he  removed  all  fuch  as  he  thought  fl;ood  in 
his  way  ;  nor  did  he  flop  there,  but  fometimes  perfe-- 
cuted  his  rivals  even  to  death,  of  which  Don  Rodrigo 
Calderona  was  a  melancholy  inftance,  an  inftance  which 
at  that  time  excited  univerfal  compaffion.  This  minifter, 
in  fhort,  had  a  genius  of  no  common  kind;  added  to 
which,  he  had  a  difpofition  which  fpurned  all  con- 
^  troul. 

He  had  perfecuted  the  late  miniitry  for  their  pufilla- 
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nimity  in  the  management  of  affairs ;  he  therefore  Ollvarex, 
thought  it  neceffaty,  and  it  was  certainly  prudent,  to  "*-~v 
purfae  new  meafures.  His  felf-fufficiency,  though  un- 
bounded, was  concealed  under  the  veil  of  affumed 
modefliy,  and  he  was  careful  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  things  of  his  own 
province.  His  politics  were  of  a  refined  perhaps,  but 
not  of  a  very  ufeful,  tendency  ;  for  his  imprudence,  or 
his  wrong  notions  on  the  fubjeft,  made  him  renew  a 
war  with  Holland,  contrary  to  the  univerfal  opinion 
of  the  council  and  the  people.  By  the  fame  impru- 
dence, or  by  fomething  worfe,  he  provoked  England, 
and  obliged  her  to  endeavour  to  humble  the  pride 
and  leffen  the  authority  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Thus  far  he  had  been  of  little  fervice  to  his  country, 
having  only  provoked  the  refentment  of  the  mofl  power- 
ful flates,  particulary  England,  France,  Holland,  &c.  to 
confpire  for  its  ruin.  It  is  remarkable  that  Olivarez, 
notwithftanding  this,  never  loft  his  credit ;  and  indeed 
things  fo  turned  about  in  the  end,  that  though  Spain 
for  a  whole  year  was  put  to  the  fevereft  trials,  it  ac- 
quired a  degree/  of  fame  which  fufBciently,  in  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  overbalanced  fome  little  lofs.  Olivarez 
too  was  particularly  fortunate  in  making  the  peace  ; 
in  which  tranfaftion  he  gained  a  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantage over  Richlieu,  fo  that  things  appeared  to  be 
fliU  in  a  very  favourable  train.  Fortune,  however,  was 
not  always  quite  fo  indulgent  to  the  fcheraes  of  this 
minifter:  he  again  drew  Spain  into  a  war  with  Man- 
tua, contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  wifeft  men  ; 
from  which  is  juflly  dated  its  declenfion,  if  not  its 
ruin. 

On  the  whole,  Olivarez  feems  to  have  been  always 
averfe  to  peace ;  and  with  fuch  a  reftlefs  difpofition, 
it  is  undoubtedly  wonderful  that  he  held  his  place 
fo  long  and  with  fo  few  complaints  as  he  did. 

It  was  certainly  owing  to  his  ambition  and  obfti- 
nacy,  that  an  almoft  general  war  was  excited  about 
the  year  1627,  ^nd  which,  as  we  have  faid,  proved 
fo  fatal  to  Spain.  So  averfe,  indeed,  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  to  peace,  that  he  ufed  every  means  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  reftoration  of  it  ih  Italy  ; 
and  for  this  very  purpofe  he  fent  Feria  into  Milan, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  fuch  a  temper  and 
abilities  as  fuited  his  purpofes ;  for  he  was  naturally 
averfe  to  quiet.  He  endeavoured  to  break  the  al- 
liances of  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  various  flratagems  ; 
but  they  did  not  fucceed :  the  fchemes  of  Olivarez 
and  the  intrigues  of  Feria  being  totally  defeated.  Our 
minifter  had  foon  after  this  another  caufe  of  mortifica- 
tion, on  Richlieu's  being  created  a  duke  and  peer  of 
France,  and  unanimoufly  admitted  among  the  Vene- 
tian nobihty;  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a  fevere  ffroke 
on  Olivarez,  who  confidered  him  as  his  implacable 
enemy. 

The  people  at  length  began  to  fee  and  to  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  his  conduft  ;  and  with  reafon,  had  they 
known  it  all,  for  it  was  in  many  inftances  cruel  and 
deteftable.  Indeed  the  differences  which  at  that  time  had 
fo  long  fubfifted  between  France  and  Spain  wert*  the 
effedtof  the  private  anlniofity  betweenhim  and  Richlieu. 
Things,  however,  fo  turned  about,  and  Spain  was  fo 
unufually  fuccefsful,  that  the  faults  of  the  minifter 
were  overlooked  foi  the  time;  but  this  unexpeftcd 
good  fortune  had  no  other  effed  than  that  of  making 

him 
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Hivarez.  him  far  more  infolent  than  ever.  He  was,  in  every 
iT"^  inftance,  one  of  the  moft  headftrong  and  obftlnate 
men  in  the  world  :  he  had  fet  his  heart  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cafal  in  Italy,  and  he  was  determined  on  it 
at  whatever  hazard  ;  this  foolifh  enterprife  was,  how- 
ever, unaccountably  defeated,  and  the  Spanifh  army 
experienced  a  total  defeat. 

The  revolt  of  the  Catalans,  whom  he  wiflied  to  de- 
prive of  their  privileges,  was  the  next  confequence  of 
his  folly :  he  had  privately  employf^d  the  Marquis  de 
los  Velez  to  cxtinguifh  this  rebellion  ;  but  the  cruelty 
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the  populace  ;  but  he  had  ftlll  confidence  enough  to 
offer  an  apology  for  his  conduft,  which  pofFclTed  no 
inconfiderable  (hare  of  wit  and  humour,  well  temper- 
ed with  fpirited  and  mafterly  reafoning.  It  was  not, 
however,  of  any  confequence  to  him  ;  for  he  vi'as 
banifhed  to  Toro,  where,  worn  out  by  infirmities, 
er  overcome  by  defpair,  he  ended  his  days  about  the 
year  1645. 

OLIVE,  in  botany.    See  Olea. 
Oiirs-Prefs.    In  order  to  obtain  the  olive  oil,  the 
olives  are  firft  bruifcd  in  a  rough  trough,  under  a  mill- 


Olive^ 

Oliver. 


of  the  meafures  ufed  for  this  purpofe  only  inflamed  ftone,  rolling  perpendicularly  "over  them;  and  when 

it  the  more.    The  revolution  of  Portugal,  another  fufiiciently  mafhed,  put  into  the  raaye,  or  trouo-h, 

difaftrous  event,  was  alfo  the  refult  of  his  obftinacy  of  an  olive-prefs,  where  aa  are  the  upright  beams,  or 

and  rigour.  ^  cheeks;  i>y  the  female,,  and  c,  the  male  fcrew  ;  f,  the 

which  ought  to  have  board  on  which  the  Cerew  prclTes ;  g,  a  cubical  piece 


This  feries  of  ill  fortune, 


opened  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  king  and  hi«  minifters, 

feemed  to  infatuate  both.    The  great  fecret  by  which 

Olivarez  had  governed  his  mafter  was  being  the  com- 
panion, or  at  leaft  the  confident,  of  his  pleafures. 

While  he  affefted  to  deceive  the  world  with  a  fpe- 

cious  appearance  of  religion  and  piety,  he  was  not 

only  immerfed  in  vice  himfelf,  but  encouraged  and 

promoted  it  in  his  prince,  to  the  fcandal  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  aud  the  prejudice  of  his  affairs.    At  this  time, 

of  all  others  the  moft  improper,  Olivarez  produced 

a  haftard  of  his,  hitherto  called  Julian:  he  had  taken 

fo  little  care  of  this  fon,  that,  not  able  to  fubfilt  in 

Spain,  he  had  paffed  over  to  the  Indies,  where,  in 

very  mean  ftations,  he  had  fcarce  got  bread.  On 

him  he  now  beflovvcd  the  name  of  Don  Henrico  de 

Gu%man;  and,  bringing  him  with  great  pomp  and 

fplendor  to  court,  either  flattered  or  forced  the  con- 

ftable  of  Caftile  to  give  him  his  daughter ;  in  cosfi- 

deration  of  which  alliance  he  was  to  devolve  upon  him 

his  duchy  of  St  Lucar.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  by  feme  accident  or  other,  he  prefented 
to  the  king  a  memorial,  in  relation  to  an  affair  upon 

which  his  majefty  had  already  received  one  from  Don 

Balthafar  de  Zuniga  :  upon  comparing  them,  they 
contradided  each  other  flatly.  The  king  ordered 
a  perfon  of  great  quality  to  inquire  thoroughly  into 
this  bufinefs  ;  in  confequence  of  which  Don  Baltha- 
fer's  memorial  appeared  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  of 
Olivarez  the  reverfe  of  it.  The  king  was  very  angry ; 
but  the  count  regained  his  favour,  by  procuring  for 
him  the  fair  aftrcfs  Calderona.  By  this  woman  he 
had  a  fon,  of  whem  no  great  notice  was  taken  ;  but 
row,  to  obfcure  the  foUy  of  the  Conde  Duke,  this 
youth,  fcarce  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age,  was  pro- 
duced, with  the  title  of  Don  Juan  of  Aujlr'ta^  and  de- 
clared generahffimo  of  the  army  againft  Portugal ; 
while  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  Don  Balthafar, 
was  left  under  the  tuition,  or  rather  in  the  cuftody, 
of  the  countefs  of  Olivarez ;  at  which  condudl  the 
queen  was  chagrined,  the  people  enraged,  and  the 
world  in  general  aftonifhed. 

His  fchemcs  now  began  to  be  entirely  broken  and 
defeated  everywhere  and  in  every  kind  ;  he  fell  under 
the  difpleafure  of  the  queen,  the  emperor,  the  gran- 
dees, and  the  people  all  at  once,  and  experienced  the 
difgrace  he  had  long  merited.  His  ill  fortune,  which 
came  upon  him  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  did  not, 
liowever,  wholly  overpower  him ;  he  was  indeed  ob- 
liged to  conceal  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  of  jeas  painted  by' this  Oliver  ;  of  whi^^h 
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of  wood,  called  ^  block  ;  h,  the  peel,  a  circular  board, 
to  be  put  under  the  block.  By  turning  the  fcrew,  all 
the  liquor  is  prcffed  out  of  the  mafhed  olives,  and  is 
called  virgin-oi/ ;  after  which,  hot  water  being  poured 
upon  the  remainder  in  the  prefs,  a  coarfer  oil  is  obtain- 
ed. Olive-oil  keeps  only  about  a  year,  after  which  it 
degenerates. 

OLii^E-Colour,  a  yellow  mingled  with  black. 
Olive  (Peter  John),  was  born  in  France,  and  died 
in  1  297,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  youth 
he  wrote  a  book  in  praife  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
was  condemned  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  HI. 
as  containing  forae  things  too  extravagant.  He  after- 
wards was  frequently  accufed  by  the  brothers  of  his  or- 
der, whofe  refentment  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  by  his 
fevere  reproofs  ef  their  luxury,  and  his  endeavours  to 
recal  them  to  the  poverty  and  rigour  of  their  firfl  in- 
ftitution.  After  his  death  his  body  was  dug  up,  he 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  his  writings  were 
burnt,  and  remained  prohibited  till  the  time  of  Sixtua 
IV.  who  having  ordered  them  to  be  examined,  decla- 
red they  contained  nothing  exprefsly  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  propofitions  condemned  by  John 
are  mentioned  by  Emmericus,  in  his  Direftory  of  the 
Inquifition,  Under  twenty-two  heads.  The  chief  of 
them  are,  "  That  the  Pope  was  the  myftical  antichrifl; ; 
that  St  Francis  was  the  angel  in  the  Revelations  faid 
to  have  the  mark  of  the  living  God,  and  that  his  rule 
was  the  true  gofpel  ;  that  the  perfeft  fl:ate  of  the 
church  began  with  St  Francis;  and  that  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles  had  no  property  either  in  common  or  in  par- 
ticular, but  only  the  ufu-fruft  of  what  they  enjoyed." 

OLIVER  (Ifaac),  an  excellent  Englifli  painter, 
born  in  1556,  eminent  both  for  hiflory  and  portraits. 
Several  fine  miniatures  of  this  mafter  are  to  be  feen  in 
the  colleitions  of  our  nobihty  and  gentry ;  fome  of 
them  portraits  of  himfelf.  As  he  was  a  very  good  de- 
figner,  his  drawings  are  finifhed  to  ian  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfeftion  ;  many  being  copies  after  Parme* 
giano.  Rubens  and  Vandyck  painted  James  I.  after 
a  miniature  of  Oliver's,  which  is  a  fujficicnt  teftimony 
of  his  merit.    He  died  in  1617. 

Oliver  (Peter),  the  fon  and  difciple  of  Ifaac  Oli- 
ver, was  born  in  1601.  He  arrived  at  a  degree  of  per- 
feftioh  in  miniature  portraits  confeffcdly  fuperior  to  his 
father,  or  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  as  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  fubjefts  to  a  head  only.  In  the  colleAions  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  there  were  13  hiflorical  fub- 

feven  are  ftill 
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j>rcferved  in  the  clofet  of  queen  Caroline  at  Kenfing- 
ton  ;  and  a  capital  painting  of  his  wife  is  in  the  pof- 
fefllon  of  the  dudhefs  of  Portland.  He  died  in  1660. 

OLIVET,  or  Mount  of  OiiyES  (anc.  geog.),  was 
fvtuated  to  the  eaft  of  the  city  of  Jerufakm,  and  part- 
ed from  the  city  only  by  the  brook  fvidron,  and  by 
the  valley  of  Jehofhaphat,  which  ftretches  out  from  the 
north  to  the  fouth.  It  was  upon  this  mount  that  So- 
lomon built  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites 
(i  Kings  xi.  7.)  and  of  the  Moabitcs,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  hia  wives,  who  were  natives  of  thefe  na- 
tions. Her.ce  it  is  that  the  Moiir.t  of  Olives  is  called 
the  mountain  of  corruption  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  Jo- 
fcphns  fays^  that  this  mountain  is  at  the  diflance  of 
live  iiadia,  or  furlong?,  from  Jerufalem,  which  make 
629  geometiical  paces,  or  the  length  or  a  Snhbath- 
day's  journey,  fays  St  Luke  (x\£ts  i.  12.)  The  Mount 
^f  Olives  had  three  fummits,  or  was  corapofed  of  three 
feveral  mountains,  ranged  one  after  another  from  north 
to  fouth.  The  middle  fummit  is  that  from  whence 
©ur  Saviour  afcended  into  heaven.  It  was  upon  chat 
tewards  the  fouth  that  Solomon  built  temples  to  his 
idols.  The  fummit  which  is  moft  to  the  north  is 
diftant  two  furlongs  from  the  middlemoft.  This 
is  the  highelt  of  the  three,  and  is  commonly  called 
Galilee. 

In  the  time  of  King  Uzziah,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  fo  fhattered  by  an  earthquake,  that  half  of  the 
earth  that  was  on  the  weftern  fide  fell  down,  and 
rolled  four  furlongs  or  500  paces  from  thence,  towgrds 
the  mountain  which  was  oppofite  to  it  on  the  eaft ;  fo 
that  the  earth  blocked  up  the  highways,  and  covered 
the  king's  gai-dens. 

Mr  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  he  and  his  company 
going  out  of  Jerufalem  at  St  Stephen's  gate,  and  crof- 
ling  the  valley  of  Jehoihaphat,  began  immediately  to 
sfcend  the  mountain  5  that  being  got  above  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up,  they  came  to  certain  grottoes  cut  with 
intricate  windings  and  caverns  under  ground,  which 
wer?  called  the  fepulchres  of  the  prophets  ;  that  a  littk 
higher  up  were  twelve  arched  vaults  under  ground, 
ftanding  fide  by  fide,  and  built  in  memory  of  the 
apoftles,  who  are  faid  to  have  compiled  their  creed  in 
this  place  ;  that  fixty  paces  higher  they  came  to  the 
place  where  Chrlll  is  faid  to  have  uttered  his  prophecy 
concerning  the  final  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  a 
little  on  the  right  hand,  to  another,  where  he  is  faid 
to  have  dictated  a  fecond  time  the  Lord's  prayer  to 
his  difciplcs  ;  that  fomewhat  higher  is  the  cav«  of  a 
faint  called  Pelagia  ;  a  little  abov£  that  a  pillar,  de- 
noting the  place  whera  an  angel  *;ave  the  Blefled  Vir- 
gin three  days  warning  of  her  death  ;  and  at  the  top. 
of  all,  the  place  of  our  BlefTcd  Lord's  afcenfion. 

OLIVET  AN  ( Robert),  rekted  to  the  famous  Cal- 
vin, printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1535;,  in  folio,  a  verfion 
of  the  Bible  into  French,  the  firft  which  had  been 
tranflated  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It 
is  written  in  an  uncouth  and  barbarous  ftyle,  and  is  far 
from  being  faithful.  The  cha,ra£lers  in  which  it  is 
printed  are  Gothic,  and  the  language  of  it  is.no  lefs 
fo.  It  is  valued  only  becaufe  it  is  rare  to  be  found. 
Calvin  is  thought  to  have  had  a  very  confiderable  (hare 
in  this  traaflation.  Olivetan  furvived  his  publication 
but  a  fhort  time  ;  for  he  was  polfoned  at  Rome  the 
year  after,  of  which  his  tranfldtion  is  alleged  to  have 
leea  the  caufe-  Olivetan's  J&ibJej  revifed  by  J  oho  C?i- 
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vin  and  N.  Malinger,  wai  reprinted  at  Gsneva,  In  r  Oliv, 
in  quarto.    This  edition  is  fttll  rarer  than  the  former.  II 
It  is  called  the  ?,ilk  de  VEpee,  becaufe  the  printer  had  Ob't^pi 
a  fword  for  his  firjn. 

OLIVIER  (Claude  Matthieu),  advocate  of  the  par- 
liament  of  Aix,  was  born  at  Marfeilies  in  1 701,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  with  eclat.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the 
ellabliihment  of  the  academy  of  Marfeilles,  and  was  one 
of  its  original  members.   He  pofTefied  a  quick  and  lively- 
genius.   A  few  hours  retirement  from  fociety  and  fronx 
his  pleafures  were  frequently  fufficient  to  enable  hint 
to  fpeakand  write,  even  on  important  caufes  ;  hut  hiv 
works  commonly  bore  marks  of  haile.   Given  to  e>;cels 
in  every  thing,  he  would  employ  a  fortnight  in  ftudy- 
ing  the  CoJ.e  and  the  Digeil,  or  in  iloving  liis  mind 
with  the  beauties  of  Demollhenes,  Homer,  Cicero,, 
or  Bofi'aet ;  and  then  abandon  himfeif  for  another  fort- 
night, frequently  a  whole  month,  to  a  life  of  frivolity, 
and  diffipation.    He  died  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  35. 
He  puLliOied  l.  L'Hiftoire  de  Philltppe  rot  de  Mace- 
doine,  et  pere  d^ Alexandre  le  Gratidy  2  vols.  X2rao,  No. 
writer  has  fo  ably  handled  the  hillory  of  the  age  of 
Philip,  the  interefts  of  the  dilfi'ient  nations  of  Greece, 
and  their  manners  and  cuitoms  ;  but  the  condutt  of  the  • 
work  is  extremely  defeftive.    The  digreflions  are  too 
frequent,  and  often  tedious.    The  ftyle  is  in  no  icfpeft, 
fuitable  to  a  hillory.     It  is  in  general  dry,  uncon- 
ncftcd,  and  like  the  fiyle  of  a  diiTertatian.  Some- 
times, however,  we  find  in  it  paiTages  full  of  fire  and 
beauty,  and  turns  of  exprefllon  truly  original.   A  dif- 
eafe  of  the  brain,  with  which  he  was  attacked,  and 
under  which  he  laboured  feveral  years,  prevented  hina 
from  putting  ais  lall  hand  to  the  work    2.  Memoire 
fur  les  fecours  donnes  aux   Romains  pur  les  Marfcillols 
pendant  la  zde  Guerre  P un  ique.     3.  Memoire  fur  Iss  fe- 
cours donnes  aux  Romains  par  les  Marftillois  durant  la 
Guerre  centre  les  Gaujois. 

OLMUTZ,  a  town  in  Gennany,  in  Moravia,  with 
a  bilhop's  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The  public 
buildings  are  very  handfome,  particularly  the  Jefuits 
college  It  is  a  populous,,  trading,  and  very  ftrong- 
place  ;  and  yet  it  was  taken,  with  the  whole  garrifon, 
by  the  king  of  Pruflia  in  1741.    In  July  1758  he  be- 


fiegcd  it  again  ;  and  when  he  had  almo!l  taken  the^ 
place  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  to, go  and. 
meet  the  Ruffian  army  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mo-, 
rave.    E.  Long.  17.  35.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

OLOCENTROS,  in  natural  hiUory,  a  name  given 
by  the  old  Greeks  to  afraall  aju'mal  of  the  fpider  kind,,, 
whole  bite  was  accounted  mortal.  It  is  the  fame  with 
the  fohpuga,  fo  called  from  its  flinging,  orbiting  moft 
violently,  in  places,  or  feafons,  where  the  faj:i  had  the 
molt  power,  as  Africa,  Sic.  The  narjne  folifu^a  was 
a  corrupt  way  of  wtriting  that  word ;  and  this  ftems  alfo 
a.falfe  way  of  writing  the  word  heiiocentros,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  as  folipuga. 

OLYMPIA  {Maldachinl  Donna),  a  woman  of  a 
very  uncommon  charadler.  Slie  flourilhed  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  She  was  filtcr-in-law  to 
Pope  Innocent  X,  and  had  the  addrefs  to  acquire  ait 
unlimited  power  over  this  vain^  weak,  and  injudicious' 
ecclefiaftie.  Her  fon,  Camillo  was  promoted  to  the 
cardinalate,  under  the  title  of  Pamphilio  ;  but  falling  in 
love  with  thePrincefsRofraqa,abeautiful  young  widow^ 
he  laid  afide  his  hat,  and  married.  The  crime,  if  it  waa 
oae,  was  efteemed  by  the  Roraanaia  general  at  leaii  ve^ 
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&1ympia,  m'al.  The  pope,  however,  was  (jifpleafed  ;  an3  Olym- 
pia  procured  their  banifhment,  being  afraid  leil  her 
(Uughter-in-law  ihould  leffen  her  authority  in  the  /acred 
court.  This  authority,  equally  unnatural  and  uncommon, 
refleded  neither  honour  on  her  who  held  it,  hOr  on  the 
man  who  allowed  her  to  hold  it.  Such  elevated  fituations, 
however,  whether  they  are  the  reward  of  merit,  the  efFeft 
of  chance,  or  acquired  by  cunning,  are  feldom  very  fe- 
cufe.  Olympia,  who  had  procured  the  difgrace  of 
many  who  did  not  deferve  it,  and  who  had  herfelf  long 
merited  fuch  a  fate,  at  length  experienced  both  difgrace 
andbanifhment.  This  was  obtained  by  means  of  cardinal 
Panzirollo,  a  great  favourite  of  the  pope's.  The  im* 
mediate  caufe  of  it  wasthisji  The  pope  had  determined, 
in  order  to  leffen  his  own  trouble,  to  adopt  a  nephew, 
and  to  make  him  a  Cardinal  Patron,  in  order  to  give  au- 
dience to  ambaitadors  and  minifters,  and  in  hisabfence  to 
pre(:de  at  the  council.  For  this  purpofe,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  favourite,  his  holinefs  made  choice  of 
AilaUi,  brother  of  the  Marquis  Aftalli,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  Olympia.  Olympia  indecv-l  was  fiightly 
confulted  on  the  affair,  and  foowed  no  difapprobation 
of  the  appointment.  The  pope,  however,  no  fooner 
got  him  fixed  in  his  new  office,  than  he  Hiowed  his 
■own  weaknefs  by  repenting  of  it.  Olympia  too  was 
difpleafed,  and  by  her  felicitations  procured  the  dif- 
grace of  Aftalli,  before  he  hid  enjoyed  either  the 
honours  or  emoluments  of  his  office.  PanziroUo,  how- 
ever, foon  managed  matters  fo  as  to  turn  the  fcales  i 
he  prevailed  on  the  pope  again  to  countenance  and 
honour  Aftalli ;  and,  what  was  more,  had  influence  fuf- 
Hcient  to  perfuadc  him  to  difgrace  Olympia,  and  to 
banifli  her  the  court.  She  had  indeed  abufed  her  au- 
thority in  a  moft  fcandalous  manner,  and  had  gained 
fuch  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the  pope,  that  in  every 
thing  his  will  had  been  fubfervient  to  her  dilates.  Her 
avarice  and  ambltlcn  were  unbounded  :  Ihe  difpofed 
of  all  benefices,  which  were  kept  vacant  till  fhe  fully 
informed  herfelf  of  their  value  :  {lie  rated  an  office  of 
1000  crowns  for  three  years,  at  one  year's  revenue,  and 
if  for  life,  at  12  years  purchafe,  one  half  of  which  fum 
Ihe  required  to  be  paid  in  advance  :  fhe  gave  audience 
upon  public  affairs,  enafted  new  laws,  abrogated  thofe 
of  former  popes,  and  fat  in  council  with  Innocent, 
with  bundles  of  memorials  in  her  hands.  It  was  gene- 
rally faid  that  they  lived  together  in  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondence,and  that  fhe  had  charmed  him  by  fome  fecret 
incantation.  In  the  Proteftant  countries  che  loves  and 
intrigues  of  Innocent  and  Donna  Olympia  were  repre- 
fented  upon  the  ftage;  and  fevere  farcafms  were  daily  put 
into  the  hands  of  Pafquin  at  Rome.  As  fhe  had  ufurped 
fuch  an  abfolute  authority,  the  new  cardinal  nephew 
faw  the  neceifity  of  ruining  her  credit ;  he  therefore 
feconded  the  endeavours  of  Panzirollo.  He  infinuated 
to  the  pope,  that  his  reputation  had  fuffered  greacly 
among  the  Catholics  by  her  fcandalous  proceedings, 
and  that  his  nuncios  were  treated  with  difrefpeft  and 
contempt  at  the  courts  of  the  Emperor,  France,  and 
Spain.  Uponxthefe  reprefentations.  Innocent  at 
length,  but  witli  great  reluftance,  banlflied  Olympia, 
and  was  reconciled  to  Prince  Carcillo  arid  the  Princefs 
Roffana;  though  fome  authors  affirm  that  her  banlfh- 
Tuent  was  no  more  than  a  political  retreat,  and  that  fhe 
flill  in  private  direfted  the  affairs  of  the  pope.  A 
woman  of  Glympia'a  cbarafter,  however,  with  fuch  im- 


Lounded  ambition,  fuch  an  extravagant  lufl;  fovpowef,  OJytnpiito 
and  fuch  an  ambitious  defire  of  wealth,  and  who  had  ■  '  y"""'^' 
once  pofreffed  fo  great  an  afcendency  over  fuch  a  mail 
as  Innocent,  was  not  to  be  fo  eafily  put  off.  She  was 
banifhed  in  1650;  but  in  161:3,  ffie  again  afTumed  the 
fupreme  direftion  of  affairs  j  ',1  as  before  her  difgrace. 
She  again  accomplifhed  the  difgrace-of  Aftalli,  and  pro- 
cured the  promotion  of  Azzolini  to  the  offi:e  of  fecre- 
taryof  the  briefs.  In  1654.  his  holinefs  re.lgned  himfelf 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  this  affuming  woman ;  who,  ob- 
ferving  his  infirmhies  daily  incrcafmg,  redoubled  her  ra- 
pacity, difpofing  of  benefices  to  the  higheft  bidders  in  ail 
parts  of  Italy.  She  was  again,  however,  in  hazard  of  be- 
ingdifplaced  by  a  new  favourite,  vl%.  the  Cardinal  dc 
Retz ;  and  had  not  the  pope's  diffolution  prevented  it,  it 
would  in  all  probability  quickly  have  taken  place.  Dii  • 
ring  his  laft  illnefs  he  received  nothing  but  from  the 
hands  of  Donna  Olympia,  who  was  at  great  pains  ta 
prolong  his  life,  watched  continually  at  his  bed-fide, 
and  prevented  the  ambafladbrs  or  others  from  diflurbinij 
hira  with  difcourfes  upon  bufinefs.  She  is  faid,  du- 
ring the  lafl  ten  days  of  his  life,  v/hen  he  continued 
without  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  have  amaffed  about  half 
a  million  of  crowns.  She  did  not  find  the  fucceeding 
pope  (Alexander  VII.)  fo  eafy  to  be  played  upon  as  his 
weak  predeceflbr :  a  number  of  memorials  were  fent 
in  agalnfl  her,  and  his  holinefs  was  well  difpofed  to 
attend  to  them  :  he  ordered  her  to  retire  from  Rome, 
arui  at  the  fame  time  began  to  examine  witneffes  re- 
fpedling  her  condud.  She  was  cut  off,  however,  be- 
fore the  trial  was  finifhed,  by  the  plague,  which,  in 
1636,  afflifted  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  Her 
eftate  was  not  confifcated  as  was  generally  expefted  j 
and  the  prince  Pamphiho  was  allowed  to  fuccetd  her. 
The  pope  only  refervcd  for  his  own  relations  about  a 
million  of  crowns. 

Olvmpia  (anc.  geog.),  with  the  furname  Pifatis 
(Strabo)  ;  fo  called  from  the  territory  of  PIfa  in  Elisj 
defcribed  by  Strabo,  "  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  before  which  Hands  a  grove  of  wild  olive-trees,  • 
in  which  is  the  fladium,  or  foot-courfe,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile  ;  and  by  which  thft 
Alpheus,  coming  down  from  Arcadia,  runs."  Olym- 
pia, however,  was  famous,  not  merely  for  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  but  alfo  fbr  a  temple  of  Juno,  63  feet  long-^ 
with  columns  round  it  of  the  Doric  order  ;  and  a, 
Metroum  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  large 
Doric  edifice  ;  with  holy  treafurics.  Thefe,  and  the 
porticoes,  a  gymnafiiim,  prytaneum,  and  many  more 
buildings,  chiefly  in  the  enclofure,  with  the  houfes  of 
the  priefts  and  other  inhabitants,  made  Olympia  no  in- 
confidcrable  place.  1  he  ftadium  was  in  the  grove  of 
wild  olive-trees,  before  the  great  temple  ;  and  near  it 
was  the  hippodrome  or  courfe  for  the  races  of  horfeg 
and  chariots.  The  Alpheus  flowed  by  from  Arcadia 
with  a  copious  and  very  pleafant  ftream,  which  was  re* 
ceived  on  the  coaft  by  the  Sicilian  fea.  / 

The  tempk  of  Jupiter  was  of  the  Doric  order,  68 
feet  high  tathe  pediment,  95  wide,  and  23 a  long  ;  the 
■cellencompaffed  with  columns.  It  was  eredled  with  the 
<:ountfy-fk>ne  ^  the  roof,  not  of  earth  baked,  but  of 
Pentelic  flaarble  ;  the  fliibs  difpofed  as  tiles  ;  the  way 
to  it  up  a  winding  i'aircafe.  'rhe  two  pediments  were 
enriched  with  fculpturc;  and  one  had  over  the  centre 
a  itatue  of  Vidory  gilded,  and  underneath  a  votive 
C  c  J  buckler 
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Olympia.  buckler  of  gold.    At  each  corner  was  a  gilded  vafe. 

^—^y—^  Above  tlie  columns  were  fixed  21  gilded  bucklers,  of- 
fered at  the  conchifion  of  the  Achaean  war  by  the  Ro- 
man general  Mummlus.  The  gates  in  the' two  fronts 
were  of  brafs,  and  over  them  were  carved  the  labours 
of  Hercules.  Within  th"2  cell  were  double  colonnades, 
between  which  was  the  approach  to  the  image. 

The  Jupiter  of  Olympia  was  accounted  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  immortalize  its  maker,  Phidias.  It  was  of 
ivoiy  and  gold,  the  head  crowned  with  olive.  In  the 
right  hand  was  a  ftatue  of  Vidory  ;  in  the  left  a 
flowered  fceptre>  compofed  of  various  metals,  on  which 
was  an  eagle.  The  fandals  were  of  gold,  as  alfo  the 
veftment,  which  was  curioufly  embolTed  with  Hlies  and 
animals.  The  throne  was  gold  inlaid  with  ebony  and 
ivory,  and  ftudded  with  jewels,  intermixed  with  paint- 
ings and  exquifite  figures  in  relievo.  The  pillars  be- 
tween the  feet  contributed  to  its  fupport.  Before  it 
were  walls,  ferving  as  a  fence,  decorated  principally 
with  the  exploits  of  Hercules ;  the  portion  oppofite  to 
the  door  of  a  blue  colour.  It  wss  the  office  of  a  fa- 
mily defcendcd  from  Phidias,  called  ph^edrunU  or  the 
polj/hers, .  to  keep  the  work  bright  and  glean.  The 
veil  or  curtain  was  cloth  rich  with  the  purple  dye  of 
Phoenicia  and  with  Affyrian  embroidery,  an  offering 
of  king  Antiochus,  and  was  let  down  from  above  by 
loofmg  the  firings.  The  image  impreffed  on  the  fpec- 
tator  an  opinion  that  it  was  higher  and  wider  than  it 
meafured.  Its  magnitude  was  fuch,  that  though  the 
temple  was  very  large,  the  artift  feemed  to  have  erred 
in  the  proportions.  The  god,  fitting,  nearly  touched 
the  ceiling  with  his  head  ;  fuggefling  an  idea,  that  if 
he  were  to  rife  up,  he  would  deftroy  the  roof.  A  part 
of  the  pavement  before  it  was  of  black  marble,  en- 
clofed  in  a  rim  of  Parian  or  white,  where  they  poured 
oil  to  preferve  the  ivory. 

The  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  compofed  of  afhes  from  the  thighs  of  the  vic- 
tims, which  were  carried  up  and  confumed  on  the  top 
with  wood  of  the  white  poplar-tree.  The  afhes  alfo  of 
the  pi-ytaneum,  in  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  on 
a  hearth,  were  removed  annually  on  a  fixed  day,  and 
fpread  on  it,  being  firft  mingled  with  water  from  the 
Alpheus.  The  cement,  it  was  affirmed,  could  be  made 
with  that  fluid  only  ;  and  therefore  this  river  was  much 
refpefted,  and  efleemed  the  moft  friendly  of  any  to  the 
god.  On  each  fide  of  the  altar  were  ftone-fteps.  Itsheight 
was  22  feet.  Girls  and  women,  when  allowed  to  be  at 
Olympia,  were  fuffered  to  afcend  the  bafement,  which 
was  125  feet  in  circumference.  The  people  of  Elis 
facrificed  daily,  and  private  perfons  as  often  as  they 
chofe. 

Religion  flourifhed  at  Olympia,  and  many  deities 
were  worfhipped  befides  Jupiter.  Panfanias  has  enu- 
merated above  60  altars  of  various  fhapes  and  kinds. 
One  of  the  unknown  gods  flood  by  the  great  altar. 
The  people  of  Elis  offered  on  all  thefe  monthly ;  lay- 
iiig  on  them  boughs  of  olive  ;  burning  incenfe,  and 
wheat  mixed  with  honey  ;  and  pouring  Hbations  of 
fuch  liquors  as  the  ritual  prefcribed.  At  the  latter 
ceremony  fometimes  a  form  of  prayer  was  ufed,  and 
they  fuiig  hymns  compofed  in  the  I)oric  dialecR-. 

Olyropi-a  was  fituated  on  an  eminence,  between  two 
mountains  called  O^and  Olympus.  Though  its  ancient 
fplendor  is  gone,  the  place  reminds  the  traveller  of 


of  what  it  onec  was.  It  is  in  the  Marca,  being  now  Olymp 
a  fmall  place  called  Longititco,  50  miles  fouth  of  Le-  ^'y"'P 
panto,  in  E.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

OLYMPIAD,  the  fpace  of  four  years,  whereby 
the  Greeks  reckoned  time. — The  firfl  Olympiad  fell, 
according  to  the  accurate  and  learned  computation  of 
fome  of  the  moderns,  exactly  776  years  before  the 
firil  year  of  Chrift,  or  775  before  the  year  of  his  birth, 
in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  303R,  and  22  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  gam«s 
were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  next  after 
the  fummer  folffice  ;  therefore  the  Olympiads  were 
of  unequal  length,  becaufe  the  time  of  the  full> 
moon  differs  il  days  every  year,  and  for  that  reafom 
they  fometimes  began  the  next  day  after  the  folftice,, 
and  at  other  times  four  weeks  after.  The  compu» 
tation  by  Olympiads ceafed,  as  fome  fuppofe,  after  the 
364th,  in  the  year  440  of  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was 
univerfally  adopted  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by 
many  of  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  though  Hill  the 
Pythian  games  ferved  as  an  epoch  to  the  people  of 
Delphi  and  to  the  Bosotians  ;  the  Nemasan  games  to 
the  Argives  and  Arcadians;  and  the  Iffchmian  to  the 
Corinthians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the.  PeloponneCati. 
iffhmus.  To  the  Olympiads  hiftory  is  much  indebted. 
They  have  ferved  to  fix  the  time  of  many  momen- 
tous events  ;  and  indeed  before  this  method  of  com- 
puting time  was  obferved,  every  page  of  hiiiory  is 
moftly  fabulous,  and  filled  with  obfcurity  and  con- 
tradiftion,  and  no  true  chronological  account  can  be 
properly  eft.ahlifhed  and  maintained  with  certainty. 

OLYMPI  AS,  a  celebrated  woman,  who  was  daughter 
of  a  king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  by  whom  fhe  had  Alexander  the  Great. 
Her  haughtinefs,  and  more  probably  her  infidelity, 
obliged  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  to  marry  Cleo- 
patra, the  niece  of  King  Attalus.  Olympias  was 
fenfible  of  this  injury,  and  Alexander  fhowed  his  dif- 
approbation  of  his  father's  meafures,  by  retiring  from- 
the  court  to  his  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  foon  followed  this  difgrace,  and  which  fome 
hare  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias,  was 
produftive  of  the  greateft  extravagances.  The  queen 
paid  the  greateft  honour  to  her  hulband's  murderer. 
She  gathered  his  mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  of 
gold  on  his  head,  and  laid  his  afhes  near  thofe  of. 
Philip.  The  adminiftration  of  Alexander,  who  had 
fucceeded  his  father,  was  in  fome  inftances  ofFenfive  to 
Olympias;  but  when  the  ambition  of  her  fon  was  con- 
cerned, fhe  did  not  fcruple  to  declare  publicly  that 
Alexander  was  not  the  fon  of  Philip,  but  that  he 
was  the  offspring  of  an  enormous  ferpent  who  had- 
fupernaturally  introduced  himfelf  into  her  bed.  When 
Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  feized  the  government 
of  Macedonia ;  and,  to  eftabhfh  her  ufurpation,  fhe 
cruelly  put  to  death  Aridaeus,  with  his  wife  Eury- 
dice,  as  alfo  Nicanor  the  brother  of  Caffander,  with- 
100  leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to, 
her  intercft.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain- 
unpunifhed:  Caffander  befieged  her  in  Pydna,  where 
fhe  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  family,  and' 
fhe  was  obliged  to  furrender  after  an  obftinate  fiege. 
The  conqueror  ordered  her  to  be  accufed,  and  to  b© 
put  to  death.  A  body  of  200  foldiers  were  ordered- 
to  put  the  bloody  commands  into  execution,  but  th» 
4,  fplea. 
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i^mplc.  fplendor  and  majefty  of  the  qncen  difarmed  their 
"V— <  courage;  and  fhe  waa  at  laft  m'afllicred  by  thofe  whom 
fhc  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  children,  about  316 
years  before  the  Chrillian  era. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES,  were  folemn  games  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  fo  called  from  Olympian  Jupiter,  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated  ;  and  by  fome  faid  to  be 
firft  inftituted  by  him,  after  his  viftory  over  the 
fons  of  Titan  ;  others  afcribe  their  infticution  to  Her- 
cules, not  the  fon  of  Alcmena,  but  one  of  much 
greater  antiquity  ;  others  to  Pelops  ;  and  others  to 
Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena.  By  vvhomfoever  they 
were  inftituted,  we  know,  that,  at  a  period  rather  early, 
they  had  fallen  into  difufe.  The  wars  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  Greeks,  for  a  while,  totally  interrupted 
the  rehg-ious  ceremonies  and  exhibitions  with  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  honour  the  common  gods 
Bad  heroes;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  rcftored 
©n  the  following  occafion.  Amidft  the  calamities 
which  afflifted  or  threaten-d  Peloponnefus,  Iphitus, 
a  defcendant  of  Oxylus,  to  whom  the  province  of 
Eleia  *  had  fallen  in  the  general  partition  of  the  pe- 
ninfula,  applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  priefts 
of  Apollo,  ever  dif^ofed  to  favour  the  views  of  kings 
and  legiflators,  anfwered  agreeably  to  his  with,  that 
the  festivals  anciently  celebrated  at  Olympia,  on  the 
Alpkeus,  muft  be  renewed,  and  an  armiftice  proclaim- 
ed for  all  the  ftates  willing  to  partake  of  them,  and 
defirous  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Fortified 
by  this  authority,  and  affifted  by  the  advice  of  Lycur- 
gus,  Iphitus  took  meafures,  not  only  for  reftoring 
the  Olympic  folemnity,  but  for  rendering  it  perpetual, 
■j  he  injuuAion  of  the  oracle  was  fpeedily  diffufed 
through  the  remoteft  parts  of  Greece  by  the  nume- 
rous votaries  who  frequented  the  facred  fhrine.  The 
armiftice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponnefus,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  in  Eleia  for  exhibiting  (hows  and 
performing  facrifices.  in  the  heroic  ages,  feats  of 
bodily  ftrength  and  addrefs  were  deftined  to  the  ho- 
nour of  deccafed  warriors  ;  hymns  and  facrifices  were 
referved  for  the  gods:  but  the  flexible  texture  of  Gre- 
cian fuperftltion,  eafily  confounding  the  expreffions 
of  refpetlful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled 
Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  inftitution. 

The  feftival,  which  lafted  five  days,  began  and 
ended  with  a  facrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.  The  in- 
termediate time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the  gymnaftic 
exercifes,  in  which  all  freemen  of  Grecian  extraflion 
were  invited  to  contend,  provided  they  had  been  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  in- 
famous immoral  ftain.  The  preparation  for  this  part 
of  the  entertainment  was  made  in  the  gymnafium  of 
Elis,  a  fpacious  edifice,  furrounded  by  a  double  range 
of  pillars,  with  an  open  area  in  the  middle.  Ad- 
joining were  various  apartments,  containing  baths, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  combatants.  The 
neighbouring  country  was  gradually  adorned  with  por- 
ticoes, fhady  walks  and  groves,  interfperfed  with  feats 
and  benches;  the  whole  originally  deftined  to  relieve 
the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  candidates  for  Olym- 
pic fame ;  and  frequented,  in  later  times,  by  fophifts 
and  philofophers,  who  were  fond  to  contemplate  wif- 
dom,  and  communicate  knowledge,  in  thofe  delight- 
ful retreats.  The  order  of  the  athletic  exercifes,  or 
combats,  wa&  cftabhlhed  by  Lycurgus,  and  corre- 


fponded  almoft  exaflly  to  that  defcribed  by  Homer,  In  Oiynspic. 
the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  eighth  of  the  Odyfley.  — — 
Iphitus,  we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies 
and  entertainments  ;  fettled  the  regular  return  of  the 
feftival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the  month 
of  July  ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  folemnity  that  form, 
and  arrangement,  which  it  preferved  with  little  va- 
riation above  a  thoufand  years  ;  a  period  exceeding 
the  duration  of  the  moft.  famous  kingdoms  and  re- 
pubUcs  of  antiquity.  Among  the  benefactors  of  Olym- 
pia, at  a  much  later  period,  was  reckoned  Herod,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  Judaea.  Seeing,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  the  games  neglefted  or  dwindling  into  infignifi- 
cance  from  the  poverty  of  the  Eleans,  he  difplayed  vafl: 
munificence  as  prefident,  and  provided  an  ample  reve- 
nue for  their  future  fupport  and  dignity. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  Olympics  belong- 
ed for  the  raoft  part  to  the  Eleans  ;  who  on  that  ac- 
count enjoyed  their  poffelRons  without  moleftation, 
or  fear  of  war  or  violence.  They  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  judges,  who  were  to  take  care  that  thofe 
who  offered  themfelves  as  competitors  fhould  perform 
their  preparatory  exercifes  ;  and  thefe  judges,  during 
the  folemnity,  fat  naked,  having  before  them  a  crown 
of  viclory,  formed  of  wild  ohve,  which  was  prefented 
to  whomfoever  they  adjudged  it.  Thofe  who  were 
conquerors  were  called  0/ympion'ices,  and  were  loaded 
with  honours  by  their  countrymeiv.  At  thefe  games 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  prefent;  and  if  any  wo- 
man was  found,  during  the  folemnity,  to  have  pafled 
the  river  Alpheus,  fne  was  to  be  thrown  headlong 
from  a  rqck.  This,  however,  was  fometimes  negleft- 
ed  ;  for  we  find  not  only  women  prefent  at  the  cele- 
bration, but  alfo  fome  among  the  combatants,  and 
fome  rewarded  with  the  crown.  The  preparations 
for  thefe  feftivals  were  great.  No  perfon  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  lifts  if  he  had  not  regularly  exercifed 
himfelf  ten  months  before  the  celebration  at  the  pu- 
bhc  gymnafium  of  tlis.  No  unfair  deahngs  were  al- 
lowed ;  whoever  attempted  to  bribe  his  adverfary  wd» 
fubjedled  to  a  fevere  fine  ;  and  even  the  father  and  re- 
lations were  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  would  have 
recourfe  to  no  artifice  which,  might  decide  the  vii^ory 
in  favour  of  their  friends.  No  criminab,  nor  fuch  as- 
were  conneAed  with  impious  and  guilty  perfons,  were 
fuffered  to  prefent  themfelves  as  combatants.  The 
wreftlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some  little  balls  fu- 
perfcribed  with  a  letter  were  thrown  into  a  filver 
urn,  and  fuch  as  drew  the  fame  letter  were  obliged  to 
contend  one  with  the  other.  He  who  had  an  odd  let- 
ter remained  the  laft;  and  he  often  had  the  advantage, 
as  he  was  to  encounter  the  laft  who  had  obtained  the 
fuperiority  over  his  adverfary.  In  thefe  games  were 
exhibited  running,  leaping,  wrefthng,  boxing,  and 
the  throwing  of  the  quoit,  which  was  caAed  altogether 
wivTaS-xov,  or  quinquertium.  Befides  thefe,  there  wero 
horfe  and  chariot  races,  and  alfo  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  only  reward  that 
the  conqueror  obtained  was  a  crown  of  olive.  This,, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  was  in  memory  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  which  were  accompliflied  for  the  univerfal 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  whicli  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  been  the 
friend  of  mankind.  So  fmall  and  trifling  a  reward 
ftimulated  courage  and  virtue,,  and  was  the  fource  oS 
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0!yinT5;<r.  jrfcater  Konours  than  the  moll  unbounded  treafures. 

*  "  '  rhe  ftatues  of  the  conqueror?,  called  Olympionica,  were 
ercded  at  Olympia  in  the  fucred  wood  of  Jupiter. 
Their  return  home  was  that  of  a  warlike  conqueror  ; 
they  were  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horfes,  and 
everywhere  received  with  the  greate't  acclamations. 
Their  entrance  into  their  native  city  was  not  through 
the  gates  ;  to  make  it  more  grand  and  more  folemn  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  walls.  Painters  and  poets 
were  employed  in  celebrating  their  names;  and  indeed 
■the  vidtories  feversUy  obtained  at  Olympia  are  the 
fubjetts  of  the  moft  beautiful  odes  of  Pindar.  The 
combatants  were  naked.  A  fcarf  was  originally  tied 
louad  their  waift;  but  when  it  had  entangled  one  of 
the  adverfaries,  and  been  the  caufc  that  he  loft  the 
viilory,  it  was  laid  afide,  and  no  re^rd  was  paid  to 
decency.  The  Olympic  games  were  ohfervv'd  every 
fifth  year,  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  cxa^tnefs,  after 
a  revolution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  firil  month  of 
^  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for  five  fucceffive 
days.  As  they  were,  the  mott  ancient  and  moft  fo- 
'lemn  of  all  the  feftiv.ds  of  the  Gieeks,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful  that  they  drew  fo  many  people,  not 
only  inha!)itants  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands  and  countries. 

Such  is  the  a^icount  6f  Grecian  writers,  who  have, 
douhtlefs,  often  afcribed  to  pofitive  inflitution  many  in- 
ventions and  ufigesnaturallyrefultingfromthepiooref- 
^  five  manners  of  fociety.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 

Elean  games  in  their  more  improved  ftate  together 
with  the  innumerable  imitations  of  them  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  there  will  occur  reafons  for  believing, 
that  many  regulations,  referred  by  an  eafy  fohition 
to  the  legiflative  wifdom  ^of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus, 
were  introduced  by  time  or  accident,  continued  thro* 
cuftom,  improved  by  repeated  trials,  and  confirmed 
by  a  fcnfe  of  their  utility  *.  Yet  fuch  an  inftitution 
as  tlis  Olympiad,  even  in  its  leaft  perfed  form,  mu/l 
have  been  attended  with  manifeft  advantages  to  fo- 
ciety. It  is  fufficient  baiely  to  mention  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  hoftilities  which  took  place,  not  only  during 
the  celebration  of  the  feftival,  but  a  confiderable  time 
both  before  and  after  it.  Confidered  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  in- 
vited, and  even  enjoined,  to  afiift,  it  was  well  adapted 
to  facilitate  intercourfe,  to  promote  knowledge,  to 
foften  prejudice,  and  to  haflen  the  progrefs  of  civi- 
iifation  and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pe- 
Joponnefu8,  was  the  centre  from  which  the  adventu- 
rous fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffufed  innumerable 
colonies  through  the  furrounding  nations.  To  thefe 
wiJely  feparated  communities,  which,  notwithftanding 
their  common  origin,  feeraed  to  Iiave  loft  all  connexion 
aqd  correfpondence,  the  Olympiad  ferved  as  a  com- 
mon bond  of  alliance  and  point  of  reunion.  The 
celebrity  of  this  feftival  continually  attrafled  to  it  the 
charafters  moft  diftinguiflied  for  genius  and  enterprife, 
whofe  fame  would  have  otherwife  been  unkrlbwn  and 
loft  in  the  boundlefs  extent  of  Grecian  territory.  The 
remote  inhabitants,  not  oidy  of  European  Greece, 
but  of  Afia  and  Africa,  being  affemliled  to  the  wor- 
ihip  of  common  gods,  were  formed  to  the  fenfe  of  a 
general  intereft,  and  excited  to  the  purfiu't  of  national 
jionour  a.nd  profperity.  Strangers  of  fimilar  difpo- 
rtiona  might  confirm  in  Elis  the  facrcd  aad  zndiflb- 
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lable  ties  of  hofpltality.  If  their  communities  were  Olynrpi, 
endangered  by  any  barbaroHs  power,  they  might  here 
folicit  affiftance  from  their  Grecian  brethren.  On  other 
oocafions  they  might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in 
peace  er  war,  their  refpedive  countries  were  beft  qua- 
lified to  commuuioate.  And  the  Olympic  feftival 
might  thus  fcrve  the  purpofe  of  refident  ambaftadors, 
aiid  other  inftiiutions  alike  unknown  to  antiquity. 

OLYMPUS,  the  name  of  feveral  mountains.— One 
bounding  Bithynia  on  the  fouth. — Another  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  on  whofe  top  was  a  temple  of  V^enusj 
which  women  were  not  permitted  either  to  enter  or  to 
fee  (Strabo.)  — A  third,  OJympiis  of  Galatia  (Livy). 
— A  fourth,  of  Lycia,  with  a  noble  eognominal  town, 
near  the  fea-coaft  (Strabo,  Cicero),  extind  in  Phny's 
time,  there  remaining  only  ;i  citadel:  the  town  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  P.  Servilius  Ifauricus  (Florus),  having 
been  the  retreat  of  pirates.  From  this  mountain  there 
was  an  extenfive  profped  of  Lycia,  Pamphyiia,  and 
Pifidia  (Strabo)  —A  fifth,  Olympus  of  Myfn  (Pto- 
lemy) ;  thence  furnamed  Olympena,  anciently  Minor 
one  of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  furnamed  Myfius 
(Theophraftusj;  fituated  on  the  Propontis,  and  thence 
extending  more  inhnd. — A  fixth.on  the  norchof  Thef* 
faly,  or  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  ;  famous  for  thij 
fable  of  the  giants  (Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca);  reckon- 
ed the  higheft  in  the  whole  world,  and  to  exceed  the 
flight  of  birds  (Apuleius),  which  is  the  reafon  of  its 
being  called  heaven,  than  which  nothing  13  higher : 
the  ferenity  and  calmnels  which  reign  there  are  cele- 
brated by  Ht)mer,  Lucan,  and  Claudian. 

OLYRA,  in  bot-iny  :  A  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  noscia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order.  Gra- 
mma, The  male  calyx  is  a  biflorous  and  ariftated 
glunae ;  the  corolla  a  beardlcfs  glume  ;  the  female  ca- 
lyx is  an  uniflorous,  patulous,  aad  ovate  glume  ;  the 
liyle  is  bifid,  and  the  feed  cartilaginous. 

OMAR  (Ebn  Al  Khattab)  fuccelfor  of  Abu  Beer. 
— The  Mohammedan  impofture,  like  every  other  falfe- 
hood  of  its  kind,  copies  after  the  truth  as  far  as  waa 
thought  convenient  or  proper  ;  and  miracles  being  the 
grand  proof  of  revelation,  it  was  to  be  expeded  that 
all  pretences  to  that  (hould  affume  at  leaft  the  ap- 
pearances of  them.  Few  fyftems  of  faith  are  more 
abfurd  than  Mohammed's ;  yet,  though  he  difclaimed 
miracles,  it  was  fupported,  as  we  are  told  by  latter  wri* 
ters,  by  a  variety  of  them,  which,  however  unfor- 
tunately for  the  creed  they  were  contrived  to  fuo- 
port,  are  too  trifling,  abfurd,  and  contradidory,  to 
dcferve  the  fmalleft  attention. 

They  cell  us,  but  upon  grounds  too  vague  and  in- 
determmate  to  command  belief,  that  Omar  was  mira- 
cnloufly  converted  to  this  faith  ;  a  man  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  been,  before  this  event,  truly  refpedable, 
and  in  particular  a  violent  oppofer  of  the^Arabiafl 
prophet.  Mohammed,  it  feems,  felt  this  oppofitiort 
and  regretted  it ;  he  therefore,  with  the  fervour,  and# 
as  it  happened,  with  the  fuccefs  of  a  true  prophet,  ac- 
cording to  his  followers  account,  prayed  for  the  conver- 
fion  of  this  his  dangerous  antagonift.  Omar,  it  ia  faid, 
had  no  fooner  read  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Koran  than 
he  was  convinced  :  upon  which  he  inftantly  repaired  ta 
Mohammed  and  his  followers,  and  declared  hib  conver- 
fion.  k  is  .faid,  that  at  one  time  he  intended  to 
3  murder 
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murder  the'prophet;  and  various  canfes  are  affigned  for 
the  prevention  of  this  Hiccking- piece  of  facrilege.  After 
his  wonderful  converfion,  the  Mohammedan  writers 
inform  us  that  he  was  furnamed  Al  Faruk,  or  the 
*'  divider  becaufe,  fay  they,  when  a  certain  Mcflem 
was  condemned  by  Mohammed  for  his  iniquitous  treat- 
ment of  a  Jew,  r.nd  appealed  afterwards  from  the  fen- 
lence  ef  the  prophet  to  Omar,  he  cut  him  in  two 
with  his  fcimitar,  for  not  acquiefcing  in  the  decifion 
of  fo  upright  a  judge:  which  circumftance  when 
Mohammed  heard,  he  gave  him  the  fuiname  of  Al 
Faruk,  or  *'  the  divider  becaufe,  h'y  this  adion, 
he  had  fhown  himfelf  capable  of  pcrfcAly  diftinguiOj- 
ing  between  truth  and  faifchood.  Al  Kodai  r.ffirms, 
that  39  of  Omar's  adherents  followed  his  example  the 
fame  day  he  profefied  himftlf  a  votary  of  Mohammed. 
4  he  converfion  of  Hamza  and  Omar  Ebn  Al  Khattab 
happened  in  the  year  preceding  the  firft  flight  of  the 
JiiToflems  into  Ethiopia,  or  the  fourth  year  of  Mo- 
kammed's  mifiion,  according  to  Abulfeda.  He  was 
unqueftinnebly  a  great  acquifitioni  to  the  prophet,  and 
cnatltd  him  to  carry  on  his  fchemes  to  far  more  pur- 
pofe  than  he  could  pcfTihly  have  done  without  him, 
or  if  he  had  continued  his  enemy.  Omar  at  length 
found  his  fcrvices  in  the  caufe  he  had  undertaken  fuf- 
ficiently  honoured  and  amply  rewarded  ;  for  on  the 
death  of  Abu  Beer,  who  had  fucceeded  the  impoftor 
himftlf,  he  was  promoted  to  the  regal  and  pontifical 
dignity.  The  title  firft  affigned  him  was  the  khnlif  of 
the  khalif  of  the  apoflle  of  God ;  or  in  other  words  the 
fuccejfor  of  the  fitcaffor  of  Mohammed :.  but  the  Arabs 
confidering  that  this  title,  by  the  addition  to  be  an- 


nexed to  it  at  the  acccfiiou  of  every  future  khahf 
would  be  too  long,  they,  by  univerfal  confent,  fa- 
hittd  him  the  emperor  of  the  believers.  Which  illuftri- 
©Ubi  title,  at  this  junfture  conferred  on  Omar,  defcen*!- 
ed  afterwards  to  all  the  fuccefiors  of  that  prince.  Our 
readers  will  not  expcA  us  to  follow  the  khalif  with 
minute  exaclncfs  through  the  tranfaclions  of  his  reign. 
This  would  indeed  fwell  our  article  beyond  all  propor- 
tion. We  (hall  therefore  confine  ourfclves  to  fome 
of  the  leading  fads. 

His  arms  appear  to  have  been  particularly  fuccefs- 
ful  ;  the  Pcrfians  he  conquered,  and  Jerufalem  fub- 
mittcd  to  his  power  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
checked  in  a  fingle  initance.  In  cnnfequence,  however, 
of  his  fjccefs,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sffaffinate  him. 
The  £a6t  is  thus  related  :.  Wathtk  Eh.n  Mofafer,  a  rs- 
folute  young  Arab,  was  procured  by  the  king  of  Ghaf- 
lan,  and  fent  to  Medina  for  this  very  purpofe.  Some 
time  after  his  arrival,  obfervjng  Omar  to  fall  a/leep 
under  a  tree  on  which  he  had  placed  himfcif,  fo  as 
3>ot  to  be  difcovered  by  any  perfon,  he  drew  his-  dag- 
ger, and  was  upon  the  point  of  ftabbing  him,  when, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  faw  a  lion  walking  round  about 
him,  and  licking  his  feet.  Nor  did  the  lion- ceafe 
to  guard  the  khalif  till- he  awoke  ;  but  then  inflantly- 
■went  away.  This  phenomenon  ft  ruck.  Wathek  with 
ft.  profound  reverence  for  Omar,  whom  he  now  revered- 
aa  the  peculiar  care  of  heaven.  He  therefore  came 
dow  n  from  the  tree,  on  which  the  lion  had  forced  him 
to  remain,  kilTed  thekhalif's  hand,  confeffed  his  crime, 
apd  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  being  fo 
ftrongly  affeded  with  the  wonderful  deliverance  he 
had  been  an  eye  wituefs,o£    HisJiie,  however,  was 
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at  length  ended  by  affaflination  »  for  about  two  years 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  Nohawandian  war,  in 
which  the  Arabs  probably  flill  farther  extended  their 
conquefts,  though  no  account  of  their  military  ope- 
rations during  tliat  period  has  reached  u?,  that  is,  in 
th$  23d  year  of  the  Hegir?,  according  to  Abu  Jaafar 
Al  Tabari,  the  khalif  Omar  Ebn  Al  Khattab  was 
alTaflinated  by  a  Perfian  flave  ;  of  which  horrid  fa6l 
the  Arab  writers  have  handed  down  the  following 
particulars  :  Abu  Lulua,  a  Perfian  of  the  Magian 
fed,  whofe  name  was  Firw/.,  one  of  Al  Mogheira 
Ebn  Al  Shaabah's  flnves,  was  obliged  by  his  maftcr 
to  pay  daily  two  dirhems,  in  conformity  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan Guftom,  for  the  free  exercife  of  his  reli- 
gion. Firuz  refenting  this  treatment,  complained  of 
it  to  the  khalif,  and  dcfired  that  fome  part  at  leaft  of 
the  tribute  exaded  of  him  might  be  remitted  ;  but 
this  favour  being  refufed  by  Omar,  the  Perfian 
threatened  his  deftrudion  ;  which  he  foon  after  ef- 
feded,by  ftabbing  him  thrice  in  the  belly  with  a  dag- 
ger, whilft  he  was  in  the  raofque  at  Medina  perform- 
ing'his  morning  devotions.  The  Arabs  then  prefent 
perceiving  that  the  villain  had  embrucd  his  hands  in. 
the  blood  of  their  fovereign,  immediu.tely  rufhed  upon 
him  ;  but  he  made  fo  defperate  a  de,fence,  that  he 
wounded  13  of  the  aflailants,  and  feveu  of  them 
mcrtally.  At  laft,  one  of  the  khaiiPs  atten- 
dants threw  h"s  veft  over  him,  and  fcized  him  ; 
upon  which  he  ftabbed  himfelf,  and  foon  after  ex- 
pired. According  to  Theophanes,  this  Firuz  was. 
an  apoftate  or  renegade,  and  confcquently  had  be- 
fore embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion  :  but  this  • 
aflerticn  is  by  no  means  pj-obable  ;  becaufe,  on  his 
becoming  a  convert  to  Iflamifm,  he  muft  have  been 
manumitted  by  his  maftcr,  and  on  his  relapfmg  into 
Magifm,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
khalipG  order  :  neither  of  which  particulars  are  con- 
fiftent  with  what  wc  find  related  by  the  Arab  hifto- 
rians,  and  even  by  our  Greek  chronograpber  himfelf, 
Omar  languiftied  three  daysj  and  then  died,  in  the 
moncli  of  Dhu'lhajja,  and  the  23d  year  of  the  Hegira, 
which  began  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  643.  Authors 
are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  his  kha- 
lifat. The  Arab  hiftorians,  whom  w^  are  inclined 
to  follow,  fay  that  he  reigned  between  10  and  11 
years.  Theophanes  afiirms,  that  he  was  murdered  in 
the  I  2th  year  of  his  khali.fat,  and  Dionyfius  Telma- 
renfis  extends  the  length  of  his  reign  to  12  complete 
years.  Only  one  of  tlie  wounds  given  him  by  Firuz 
was  raortsl,  and  that  he  received  under  his  navel.  At 
his  death  he  was  63  years  old  ;  which,  as  we  are  told 
by  an  Arab  author,  was  the  age  of  Mohammed  him- 
felf, Abu  Beer,  and  Aycfha,  one  of  the  prophet's 
wives,  when  they  died.  When  Omar  fell  in  the 
mofque,  Abd'alrahman  Ebn  Awf,  .one  of  Mohammed's 
firft  converts,  fiipplied  his  place  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fervice  ;  and  three  days  before  his  death.  Sahib 
Ebn  Tarfib,  at  his  command,  officiated  for  him.  His 
body  was  interred  in  Ayeftia's  apartment,  near  that 
of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  We  are  informed -by 
Eutychius,  that  during  his  khalifat  he  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  nine  times.  Hi?  extenfive  con- 
quefts made  the  Moflem  empire  one  of  the  moll  power- 
ful and  formidable  nvjnarchies  in  the  world.  His  difpofi"  • 
tion  is  reprefented  to  us,  with  evidcntpai-tiah'ty  indeedj ., 
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as  one  of  the  hjeft  poffible,  and  his  temperance  has  al- 
ways !)een  highly  extolled. 

OMBI,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  afterwards  called 
j^rfinoe  and  Crocodilopolis,  was  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  nomes  into  which  that  country  was  divided,  and 
is  remarkable,  in  the  annals  of  idolatry,  for  the  ha- 
tred of  its  inhabitants  to  the  religion  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  citizens  of  Tcntyra. 

The  genius  of  paganifm  was  fo  complying  with 
refpeft  to  the  objeds  of  religious  worfhip,  that  al- 
though each  nation,  each  city,  and  almoft  every  fa- 
mily, had  its  own  tutelar  god,  we  know  not  a  fingle 
inftance,  out  of  Egypt,  of  one  tribe  of  pagans  pcrfe- 
cuting  another  for  worfhipping  gods  different  from 
theirs.  The  Jews  and  Chriftians  were  indeed  perfe- 
cuted  by  the  Romans,  not  however  for  worfhipping 
the  true  God,  but  becaufe,  together  with  him,  they 
would  not  worfiiip  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  rabble 
of  heathen  diviniries. 

The  reafon  of  the  almoft  univerfal  tolerance  of  ido- 
laters to  one  another,  and  of  the  intolerance  of  all 
to  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  is  very  obvious.  Not  a  fingle 
pagan,  a  very  few  philofophcrs  perhaps  excepted,  ever 
thought  of  paying  his  adoration  to  the  Supreme  and 
felf-exiftent  Being,  but  to  inferior  divinities,  to  whom 
it  was  fuppofed  that  the  care  of  particular  perfons, 
families,  cities,  and  nations  was  configned  by  the 
God  of  the  univerfe.  The  confequence  was,  that,  as 
no  perfon  denied  the  divinity  of  his  neighbour's  ob- 
jcft  of  worfhip,  an  intercommunity  of  gods  was  every 
where  admitted,  and  all  joined  occafionally  in  adoring 
the  gods  of  the  various  nations.  By  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  this  communion  was  rejefted  as  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  impious;  and  it  could  not  wtU  be  mantain- 
ed  between  the  citizens  of  Ombi  and  thofe  of  Ten- 
tyra. 

That  brutes  were  worfhipped  in  Egypt  is  urtiverfally 
known  (See  Polyi-heism)  ;  and  Diodorus  the  Sici- 
han  informs  us,  in  a  paffage  quoted  by  Eufebius*, 
that  "  the  cities  and  nomes  of  Egypt  being  at  one 
time  prone  to  rebellion,  and  to  enter  into  confpiracics 
againft  monarchical  government,  one  of  their  moft 
politic  kings  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  neigh- 
bouring nomes  the  worftiip  of  different  animals ;  fo 
that  while  each  reverenced  the  deity  which  itfelf  held 
facred,  and  defpifed  that  which  its  neighbours  had 
confecrated,  they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  join  cor- 
dially in  one  common  defign  to  the  diflurbaace  of  the 
government." 

In  this  diftributionof  gods  he  conferred  upon  Ombi 
the  crocodile,  and  uponTentyra  the  mortal  enemy  of  that 
monfter,  the  ichneumon.  The  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  while  the  Ombites  worfhipped  the  crocodile,  the 
Tentyrites  took  every  opportunity  of  flaughtering 
him,  infomuch  that,  according  to  Strabo,  the  very 
voice  of  an  inhabitant  of  Tentyra  put  the  ci-ocodile 
to  flight.  This,  we  confefs,  is  a  very  improbable 
faft;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  thofe 
cjties,  on  account  of  their  hoftile  gods,  rofe  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  the  one 
were  engaged  in  the  more  folemn  rites  of  their  reli- 
gion, thofe  of  the  other  were  fure  to  embrace  the 
■opportunity  of  fetting  fire  to  their  houfes,  and  ren- 
dering them  every  injury  in  their  power  to  inflift. 
And  what  may,  to  a  fuperficial  thinker,  appear  extra- 
ordinary, though  it  will  excite  no  wonder  in  the  breaft 
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of  him  who  has  ftudied  mankind,  this  anlmofity  con- 
tinued between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  long 
after  the  crocodile  and  ichneumon  had  loft  their  di- 
vinity. 

The  conduft  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  admi- 
rably calculated  for  preventing  the  nation  from  com- 
bining  againft  the  government ;  and  it  extended  its 
influence  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  he  afftgned  to  each  nome  an  animal  to  wor- 
fhip, which  was  hated,  killed,  and  fometimes  fed  up- 
on by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  nome  ;  and 
we  know  upon  higher  authority  than  his,  that  the 
Ifraelites  could  not  offer  facrificea  in  Egypt,  becaufe 
the  bullock  was  deemed  facred  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

OMBRE,  a  celebrated  game  at  cards,  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  played  by  two,  by  three,  or 
by  five  perfons,  but  generally  by  three.  When  three 
play  at  this  game,  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each  party ; 
the  whole  ombre  pack  being  only  40  ;  becaufe  the 
eights,  nines,  and  tens  are  thrown  out  of  the  pack. 
There  are  two  forts  of  counters  for  ftakes,  the  greater 
and  the  leffer ;  the  laft  having  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  ether  as  a  penny  to  a  fhilling:  of  the  greater  coun- 
ters each  man  ftakes  one  for  the  game;  and  one  of  the 
leffer  for  paffing  for  the  hand,  when  cldeft,  and  for 
every  card  taken  in.  As  to  the  order  and  value  of  the 
cards,  the  ace  of  f-^ades,  called  fpadillo,  is  always  the 
higheft  trump,  in  whatfoever  fuit  the  trump  be;  the 
mumlUy  or  black  duce,  is  the  fecond  ;  and  the  ba/iot 
or  ace  of  chibs,  is  always  the  third  :  the  next  in  order 
is  the  king,  the  queen,  the  knave,  the  feven,  the  fix, 
the  five,  four,  and  three.  Of  the  black  there  are  1 1 
trumps  ;  of  the  red,  12.  The  leaft  fmall  cards  of  the 
red  are  always  the  beft,  and  the  moft  of  the  black  ; 
except  the  duce  and  red  feven,  both  of  which  are  called 
the  manilles,  and  are  always  fecond  when  the  red  is  a 
trump.  The  red  ace,,  when  a  trump,  enters  into  the 
fourth  place,  and  is  called  pmio,  otherwife  it  is  only 
called  an  ace.  The  three  principal  cards  are  called  ma- 
tadores  ;  which  have  this  privilege,  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  trump  when  it  leads;  bat 
for  want  of  a  fmall  trump,  the  perfon  may  renounce 
trumps,  and  play  any  other  card ;  and  when  thefe  are 
all  in  the  fame  hand,  the  others  pay  three  of  the  great- 
er counters  a-piece  ;  and  with  thefe  tliree  for  a  foun- 
dation, he  may  count  as  many  matadores  as  he  has 
cards  in  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  trumps;  for  all  which 
the  others  are  to  pgy  one  counter  a-piece.  He  who 
hath  the  firft  hand  is  called  ombre,  and  has  his  choice 
of  playing  the  game,  of  naming  the  trump,  and  of  ta- 
king in  as  many  and  as  few  cards  as  he  pleafes  ;  and' 
after  him  the  fecond,  &c.  But  if  he  does  not  name 
the  trump  before  he  looks  on  the  cards  he  has  taken  in, 
any  other  may  prevent  him,  by  naming  what  trump 
he  pleafes.  He  that  has  the  firft  hand  (hould  neither 
take  in,  nor  play,  unlefs  he  has  at  leaft  three  fure  tricks 
in  his  hand  :  for,  as  he  wins  the  game  who  wins  moft 
tricks,  he  that  can  win  five  of  the  nine  has  a  fure  game; 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  if  he  wins  four,  and  can  fo  divide 
the  tricks  as  that  one  perfon  may  win  two,  and  the 
other  three. 

If  a  perfon  plays  without  difcarding  or  changing 
■iany  cards,  this  is  called  playing  fans  prendre;  and  if 
another  wins  more  tricks  than  he,  he  is  faid  to  ivin  co* 
diik.    The  over-fighls  iii  tkc  courfe  ©f  the  game  are 
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OmSre   called  heajls.     And  if  the  otnhre  wins  all  tliC  nine 
II        tricks,  it  is  called  lu'innhiji;  the  vole. 

In  ombre  by  five,  which  many,  on  account  of  its 
not  requiring  fo  clofe  an  attention,  prefer  to  that  by 
three,  onlj'  eight  cards  apiece  are  dealt;  and  five 
tricks  muft  be  won,  otherwife  the  ombre  is  beafted. 
Here  the  perfon  who  undertakes  the  game,  after 
n-dming  the  trump,  calls  a  king  to  his  afliflance;  upon 
which  the  perfon  in  whofe  hand  the  king  is,  without 
difcoverin^  himfelf,  is  to  alTift  him  as  a  partner,  and 
to  fhare  his  fate.  If,  between  both,  they  can  make 
five  tricks,  the  ombre  wins  two  counters,  and  theauxi- 
h'ary  kinof  only  one  ;  hut  when  the  counters  are  even, 
they  divide  them  equally.  If  the  ombre  venture  the 
game  without  calling  in  any  king,  this  too  is  called 
playing  fans  prendre;  in  which  cafe  the  other  fb«r  are  all 
agalnft  him,  and  he  muft  win  five  tricks  alone,  or  be 
Leafted.     i  he  reft  is  much  the  fame  as  by  three. 

Ombre  de  fole'iL  "  Shadow  of  the  fun,"  in  heral- 
dry, is  when  the  fun  is  borne  in  armory,  fo  as  that  the 
eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  re- 
prefented,  do  not  appear ;  and  the  colouring  is  thin, 
fo  that  the  field  can  appear  through  it. 

OMBRIA,  the  ancientname  of  a:province  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  pope,  now  called  Spoletto  and 
Perugia. 

OMBRO,  or  LoMBRO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  territory  of  the  Siennois, 
fituated  near  the  Tufcan  fea,  a  little  fouth  of  the  lake 
of  Caftiglionc,  45  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sienna. 

OMBROMETER,  a  machine  to  meafure  the 
quantity  of  rain  tliat  falls.  We  have  the  icfcription 
and  fign  of  one  in  Phil.  Tranf.  u°  473.  p.  12.  It 
confifts  of  a  tin-funnel,  whofe  furface  is  an  inch 
fquare,  with  a  flat  board,  and  a  glafs-tube  fct  into  the 
middle  of  it  in  a  groove.  The  rife  of  the  water  in  the 
tube,  whofe  capacity  at  different  times  muft  be  mea- 
fured  and  marked,  fhows  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
has  fallen. 

OMELET,  or  Amulet,  a  kind  of  pancake  or  fri- 
caffee  of  eggp,  with  other  ingredients,  very  ufual  in 
Spain  and  France.  It  may  be  made  as  follows  ;  The 
eggs  being  beaten,  are  to  be  feafoned  with  fait  and 
pepper,  and  then  fried  in  butter  made  boiling  hot  ; 
thip  done,  gravy  is  to  be  poured  on,  and  the  whole 
ftewed  with  chives  and  parlley  fhred  fmall  :  when 
one  fide  is  fried  enough,  it  is  to  be  turned  on  tlie 
«ther. 
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OMEN,  is  a  word  which,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  figni-  Omen 
fies  a  fign  or  indication  of  fome  future  event  taken  *v*~ 
from  the  language  of  a  perfon  fpeaking  without  any 
intent  to  prophecy.  Hence  Tully  fays,  '*  Fythago- 
rei  non  folum  vocea  deorum  obfetvarunt,  fed  etiam  h6- 
minum,  qu£E  vocent  omina ;"  the  Pythagoreans  at- 
tend to  the  difcourfe  not  only  of  gods,  but  alio  of 
men,  which  they  call  omens."  This  fort  of  omen  was 
fuppofed  to  depend  much  upon  the  will  of  the  perfort 
concerned  in  the  event  ;  whence  the  phrafes  dccepit 
omen,  nrripuit  omen.  Such  were  the  original  omens  ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  derived  from  things  as  well 
as  from  words.  Thus  Paterculus,  fpeaking  of  the  head 
of  Sulpicius  on  the  roftrum,  fays,  it  was  Delut  omen  im- 
minentis  profcripiionis^  "  the  omen  of  an  impending  pro  \ 
fcription."  Suetonius  fays  of  Auguftus,  that  he  be- 
lieved implicitly  in  certain  omens  5  and  thnt,  Ji  manf 
Jibi  calceus  perperam^  ac  finijler  pro  dsxtero  induceretuVy  tit 
dirums  *'  if  his  fhoes  were  improperly  put  on  in  th^ 
morning,  efpecially  if  the  left  fhoe  was  put  upon  his 
right  foot,  he  held  it  for  a  bad  omen."  Omen  was 
ufed  in  a  ftill  larger  fenfe,  to  fignify  an  augury  ;  as  in 
the  following  line  of  Tully:  '*  Sic  aquilas  clarum  fir- 
m«vit  Jupiter  offzra,'"  "thus  Jove  confirmed  the  bright 
omen  of  the  eagle."  It  was  hftly  ufed,  in  the  mok 
generic  fenfe  of  all,  for  a  portent  or  prodigy  ;  as  in 
the  third  book  of  the  '^neid,  where  a  myrtle  torn  up 
by^neas  dropped  blood.  Upon  this  appearance,  fays 
the  hero, 

 Mihi  frigidus  horror 

Membra  quatit,  gelidufque  coit  formid'ne  fanguis. 

And  the  faiiie  thing  being  repeated  upon  his  breaking 
a  branch  from  another  tree,  he  prayed  to  the  gods  to 
aveit  the  omen. 

Multa  movens  animo  Nymphas  venerabar  agrellcs, 
Gradivumquc  patrem,  Geticis  qui  prasfidet  arvis, 
Rite  fecundarent  vifus,  omenqne  levarent  (a). 

Thefe  portentous  or  fupernatural  omens  were  either 
external  or  internal.  Of  the  former  fort  were  thofe /how- 
ers  of  blood  fo  frequently  occurring  in  the  Roman  hif- 
tory,  which  were  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  this 
adventure  of  ^Eneas,  which  he  calls  monstra  deum. 
Of  the  fecond  fort  were  thofe  fudden  confterna- 
tions,  which,  feizing  upon  men  without  any  vifible 
caufe,  were  imputed  to  the  agency  of  th-e  god  Pati^ 
and  hence  called  patiic  fears.  But  indeed  there  was" 
D  d  hardly 


(a)  I«ftead  of  tranflating  thefe  fhort  quotations,  \vc  fhall  here  give  Dryden's  verfion  of  the  whole  of  this 
portentous  adventure,  as  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  mere  Englifh  reader,  who  alone  can  wilh  for  a  tranflation, 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  fulleft  account  of  the  bleeding  myrtle,  together  with  its  effeds  on  the  mind  of  the 
hero.   Tt  is  as  follows  : 


^Not  far,  a  riiing  hilloclc  flood  in  view; 
Sharp  myrtles  on  the  fides  and  corners  grew. 
There,  while  1  went  to  crop  the  fylvan  fcenesj 
And  fhade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens> 
1  puU'd  a  plant  (with  horror  I  relate 
A  prodigy  fo  ftrange,  and  full  of  fate) : 
The  rooted  fibres  rofe  ;  and  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  diftill'd  upon  the  g;round. 
'Mute  and  amaic'd,  my  hair  with  terror  ftoodj 


Fear  ftirunk  my  fincws,  and  congeai'd  my  blood. 
Mann  d  once  again,  another  plant  I  try ; 
That  oth  -rgufli'd  with  the  famefanguine  dye. 
Then,  fearing  guilt  for  fome  offence  unknown, 
With  prayers  and  vows  the  Dryads  f  atoiie, 
^^ith  all  the  fiftc  rs  of  the  woods,  and  molt 
The  God  of  arras,  who  rules  the  Thracian  coaft  g 

hat  they,  or  he,  thefe  omens  would  avert, 
Releafe  our  fears,  and  better  figns  impart. 
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hardly  any  thing,  however  trivial,  from  which  the  an- 
cients did  not  draw  omens.  That  it  fhould  have  been 
thought  a  direful  omen  when  any  thing  befel  the  tem- 
ples, altars,  or  ftatues  of  the  gods,  need  excite  no 
wonder  ;  but  that  the  meeting  of  a  eunuch,  a  negro, 
a  bitch  with  whelps,  or  a  fnakc  lying  in  the  road, 
fhould  have  been  looked  upon  as  portending  bad  for- 
tune is  a  deplorable  inllance  of  human  weaknefs,  and 
of  the  pernicious  influence  of  fuperftition  on  the 
mind. 

It  Is  more  than  probable  that  this  praclice  of  ma- 
kiHg  ordinary  events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  for- 
tune took  its  rife  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  al- 
moft  every  fuperftition  of  paganifm  ;  but  wherever  it 
may  have  arifen,  it  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  whole  inha- 
bited globe,  and  at  this  day  prevails  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  among  the  vulgar  of  all  nations. 

In  England,  it  is  reckoned  a  good  omen,  or  a  fign 
of  future  happinefs,  if  the  fun  fhines  on  a  couple  co- 
ming out  of  the  chutch  after  having  been  married. 
It  is  alfo  efteeraed  a  good  fign  if  it  rain&wliilil;  a  corpfe 
is  burying  : 

Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  fun  Hilnes  on  ; 
Happy  is  the  corpfe  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

To  break  a  looking-glafs  is  extremely  unlucky  j.  the 
party  to  whom  it  belongs  will  lofe  his  beft  friend. 

If,  going  a  journey  on  bufinefs,  a  fow  crofs  the  road, 
you  will  probably  meet  with  a  difappointment,  if  not 
a  bodily  accident,  before  you  return  hsme.  To  avert 
this,  you  muft  endeavour  to  prevent  her  crofling  yoa  ; 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  you  muft  ride  round  on 
frefh  ground.  If  the  fow  is  attended  with  her  lit- 
ter of  pigs,  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes  a  fuccefsful  jour- 
ney. 

It  is  unlucky  to  fee,  flrft  one  magpye,  and  then 
more  ;  but  to  fee  two,  denotes  marriage  or  merriment; 
three,  a  fuccefsful  journey  ;  four,  an  unexpedled  piece 
of  good  news  ;  five,  you  will  fhortly  be  in  a  great  com- 
pany. To  kill  a  magpye,  will  certainly  be  punifhed 
with  feme  terrible  misfortune. 

If,  in  a  family,  the  youngeft  daughter  fhould  be 
married  before  her  elder  fifters,  they  muft  all  dance  at 
her  wedding  without  ftioes  ;  this  will  eounteraft  their 
ill  luck,  and  procure  them  hufbands. 

If  you  meet  a  funeral  proceffion,  or  one  pafles  by 
you,  always  take  off  your  hat :  this  keeps  all  evil  fpi- 
rlts  attending  the  body  in  good  humour. 

If,  in  eating,  you  mifs  your  mouth,  and  the  viftuals 
fall,  it  is  very  unlucky,  and  denotes  approaching  fick- 
nefs. 

It  is  lucky  to  put  on  a  ttocking  the  wrong  fide  out- 
wards ;  changing  it,  alters  the  luck. 

When  a  perfon  goes  out  to  trnnfaft  any  important 
bufinefs,  it  is  lucky  to  throw  an  old  fhoe  after  him. 

It  Is  unlucky  to  prefent  a  knife,  fclflars,  raz^or,  or 
any  fharp  or  cutting  inftrument,  to  one's  miftrefs  or 
friend,  as  they  are  apt  to  cut  love  and  friendftilp.  To 
avoid  the  ill  efFedls  of  this,  a  pin,  a  farthing,  or  fome 
trifling  rccompenfe,  muft  be  taken.  To  find  a  knife 
or  razor,  denotes  111  luck  and  difappolntment  to  the 
party. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  It  is  thought  unlucky 
if  a  perfon  felting  out  upon  a  journey  ftumble  over 
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the  threfhold,  or  be  obliged  to  return  for  any  thing 
forgotten.  If  a  fportfman  fee  any  perfon  llepping  ' 
over  his  gun  or  fiftiing-rod,  he  expefts  but  little  fuc- 
cefs  In  that  day's  diverfion.  Sneezing  is  alfo  deemed 
ominous.  If  one  fneeze  when  making  a  bed,  a  little 
of  the  ftraw  or  heath  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  that  nothing  may  difturb  the  reft  of  the  perfon 
who  Is  to  fleep  in  the  bed.  Among  the  fame  people, 
fuccefs  in  any  enterprize  is  believed  to  depend  greatly 
upon  the  firft  creature  that  prefents  itfelf  after  the  en- 
terprize  is  undertaken.  Thus,  upon  going  to  fhoot, 
it  is  reckoned  lucky  to  meet  a  horfe,  but  very  unfor- 
tunate to  fee  a  hare,  if  fhe  efcape  ;  and  upon  meeting 
any  creature  deemed  unhicky,  the  beft  means  of  avert- 
ing the  omen  is  to  roll  a  ftone  towards  It.  The  Greeks 
attributed  the  fame  efficacy  to  the  rolling  of  a  ftone, 
though  they  greatly  preferred  killing  the  ominous  ani- 
mal, that  the  evil  portended  might  fall  on  its  own 
head*.  -  *  See  P< 

The  motions  and  appearances  of  the  clouds  were  '^'■'^  -^"^ 
not  long  ago  confidered  as  certain  figns  by  which  the?"'*'"'^ 
fkilful  Highlander  might  attain  to  the  knowledge  of''  ^'  ^'^ 
futurity.    On  the  evening  before  neiv-year's-day,  if  a. 
black  cloud  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  it  was 
thought  to  prognofticate  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  the 
death  of  fome  great  man  in  that  part  of  the  country 
over  which  It  flaould  appear  to  fit ;  and  in  order  ts 
afcertain  the  place  threatened  by  the  omen,  the  mo- 
tions  of  this  cloud  were  often  watched  through  the 
whole  night,  if  it  happened  to  continue  fo  long  vifible 
above  the  horizon. 

By  the  believers  in  this  fuperftition  there  are  days, 
as  well  as  words  and  events,  which  are  deemed  omin- 
ous of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  firft  day  of  every 
quarter,  midfummer,  and  new-year's-day,  are  reckon- 
ed the  moft  fortunate  days  in  the  year  for  accompllfh- 
ing  any  defign.  In  the  Ifle  of  Mull,  ploughing,  fow- 
ing,  and  reaping,  are  always  begun  onYwif/i/tiy, though 
the  moft  favourable  weather  for  thefe  purpofes  be  ia 
this  way  frequently  loft.  That  day  of  the  week  oa 
which  the  third  of  May  falls,  is  deemed  unlucky' 
throughout  the  whole  year.  In  Morven,  none  will, 
upon  any  account  dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel  on  Friday ; 
and  it  is  reckoned  unlucky  to  number  the  people  or 
cattle  belonging  to  any  family,  and  doubly  fo  if  the 
number  be  taken  on  Friday.  The  age  of  the  mooa 
is  alf«  much  attended  to  by  the  vulgar  Highlanders. 
It  is  alleged,  that  during  the  increafe  things  have  a»- 
tendency  to  grow  and  ftick  together  j  and  hence,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Sky,  fences,  which  are  there  made  of  turfj> 
are  built  only  at  that  time ;  whilft  turf  or  peats  for 
fuel  are  never,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  weather, 
either  made  or  ftacked  up  but  while  the  moon  is  irt 
its  wane.  An  opinion  prevails  in  fome  places,  that 
if  a  houfe  take  fire  during  the  increafe  of  the  moon^ 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs  will  profper  in  the 
world  ;  but  that  if  the  fire  happen  while  the  moon  Is 
in  the  decreafe,  the  family  will  from  that  time  de- 
cline in  its  circumftances,  and  fink  Into  poverty. 

In  attributing  fuch  influence  to  tlae  moon,  the 
fuperftitious  Highlanders  have  the  honour  to  agree 
with  the  philofophic  Virgil,  who  in  his  Georgics 
gives  the  following  fage  inftrudlions  to  the  kufband- 
man : 
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Jpfa  dies  aim  alio  dedit  ord'tne^ Luna 
W    .  Felices  operum.    ^uintam  fwe 

Septima  pojl  decimam  felix  et  ponere  vUeniy 
Et  prenjos  domitare  bcves^  et  licia  tela 
Addere:  nona  fuga  meliory  contraria  furtis* 

The  lucky  days  in  each  revolving  moon 
For  labour  choofe  :  the  Jifth  be  furc  to  fh^o. 

1^  ^  ^ 

The  feventh  is  next  the  tenth,  the  heft  to  joia 
Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the  vine. 
Then  weavers  ftretch  your  ftays  upon  the  waft : 
The  ninth  Is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 

Dryden. 

From  this  coincidence  of  the  fupcrftition  of  the 
Roman  poet  with  that  of  the  natives  of  Mull  and 
Morven,  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  t©  adopt  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  this  ac- 
curate account  of  Highland  omens.  He  juftly  obferves, 
that  this  fuperftitious  practice  of  auguring  good  or  ill 
from  trifling  events,  and  from  the  particular  phafes  of 
the  moon,  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  popifh 
prieftcraft  :  he  fhows  that  the  Roraifh  clergy,  even  in 
the  darkeft  age,  were  at  pains  to  eradicate  it  as  idle 
and  impious  ;  and  he  therefore  infers,  that  it  muft  be 
a  relick  of  Druidifm  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
an  era  prior  to  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity  into 
the  Highlands  and  ifles  of  Scotland.  That  the 
Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  particular  doftrines 
of  Pythagoras  has  been  fliown  elfewhere  (fee  Druids); 
that  Virgil  was  no  ftranger  to  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
fophy  is  known  to  every  fcholar  ;  that  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers  were  addifted  to  the  dotages  of  Magic 
has  been  made  apparent  in  that  article ;  and  therefore 
it  appears  to  us  probable  at  leaft,  that  the  attention 
paid  to  pretended  omens,  not  only  in  the  highlands, 
but  alfo  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  and  indeed 
among  the  vulgar  in  every  country  of  Europe,  is  a  rem- 
nant of  one  of  the  many  fuperftitious  which  the  Druids 
impofed  upon  their  deluded  followers.  That  it  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  found  philofophy,  all  philo- 
fopher*  will  readily  acknowledge  ;  and  whoever  has 
ftudied  the  writings  of  St  Paul  muft  be  convinced  that 
it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Ipirit  of  genuine  Chriftia- 
nity. 

OMENTUM,  or  Epiloon,  the  CaW,  in  anatomy, 
a  membranaceous  part,  ufually  furniflied  with  a  lartre 
quantity  of  fat ;  being  placed  under  the  peritonaeum, 
and  immediately  above  the  inteftines.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  90. 

OMER,  in  Jewifti  antiquity.  See  CoRus. 
St  OMER's,  a  ftrong,  fortified,  large,  and  popu- 
lous town  of  France,  in  Artois.  and  capital  of  a  con- 
fiderable  bailiwick,  with  a  caftle  and  a  biftiop's  fee.  It 
is  a  fortrefs  of  confiderable  importance,  and  furrounded 
on  one  fide  with  a  large  morafs  ;  and  about  it  there  are 
many  fiuices,  which  ferve  to  carry  the  water  off"  when  it 
Is  overflowed  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  the  morafs  there  is  a 
fort  of  floating  Iflands  covered  with  verdure  and  trees. 
The  cathedral  is  a  handfome  ftruflure  ;  and  there  are 
other  fine  buildings,  with  a  rich  Benediftine  abbey. 
The  Fi  'cnch  became  matters  of  this  place  in  1679,  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Aa,  and  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  eight 
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miles  north-weft  of  Aire,  and  135  north  of  Paris.  E.  Omca. 
Long.  2.  20.    N.  Lat.  54.  45.  u--y— « 

OMOA,  a  Spanifli  town  and  fortification  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  N.  Lat.  15.  50. 
W.  Long.  89.  50.  from  London.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
bay  ;  and  fuch  is  the  depth  of  the  water,  that  fliips  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  the  harbour  with  fafety.  It 
is  a  place  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  Spain,  as  the 
regifter  fliips  to  and  from  Guatimala  are  fent  to  it  In 
the  time  of  war.  The  town  was  firft  ellabliflied  irt 
175 1,  under  the  command  of  Don  Jofeph  Antoni<» 
de  Palmo.  At  that  period  the  inhabitants  were  about 
20  white  men,  60  mulattoes  and  free  negroes,  and  200 
flaves  to  the  king  of  Spain  j  and  the  military  force  con- 
fifted  of  about  30  foldiers,  befides  officers.  The  fort 
was  originally  compofed  of  fand  confined  In  boarded 
coffers,  and  faced  with  half-burnt  bricks.  It  was  de- 
fended by  12  fine  brafs  24-pounders  mounted,  font 
or  five  iron  guns  of  different  bores,  and  fome  field- 
pieces.  The  Spaniards,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
the  place,  afterwards  fortified  it  at  an  incredible  ex- 
pence,  the  ftone  of  which  the  walls  are  buUt  having 
been  raifed  from  the  fea,  and  brought  from  the  di- 
ftance  of  20  leagues.  The  outworks  were  not  com- 
pletely finiftied  in  the  year  1779,  though  1000  men 
had  then  been  employed  upon  them  for  20  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year  an  expedition  wasun- 
dertaken  againft  this  fortrefs,  in  confequence  of  one 
formed  by  the  Spaniards  againft  the  Britifli  log-wood 
cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  aad  on  the  Mofquito 
fliore.  The  latter^  finding  themfelves  hard  prefled  by 
their  enemies,  applied  to  general  Dulling  governor  of 
Jamaica  far  afliftance  5  who  accordingly  fent  a  detach- 
ment to  their  relief  under  Captain  Dalryrnple,  with 
neceflary  fuppHes  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery. 
Before  their  arrival,  however,  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
poffeflion  of  St  George's  Key.  the  chief  fettlement 
the  Britifli  in  thefe  parts,  which  they  plundered,  and 
took  a  number  of  prifoners  ;  but  thofe  who  efcaped, 
being  joined  by  a  body  of  their  countrymen,  retook 
it,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time 
Captain  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
lofs  of  the  place,  vi^as  haftening  to  the  relief  of  the 
InhabltaRts,  and  in  his  way  fell- in  with  Admiral  Par- 
ker, who  was  -n  quell  of  fome  regifter  fliips  ;  bat 
which,  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa,  were  too 
ftrongly  protefted  by  the  fort  there  to  be  attacked  by 
fea.  As  the  Spaniards,  however,  had  now  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  St  George's  Key,  it  was  propofed 
to  unite  the  Britifli  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  conqueft  of  this  fortrefs.  As  the  force  un- 
der Captain  Dalryrnple  was  too  inconfiderable  to  at- 
tempt the  fort  by  land,  it  was  augmented  by  the  ma- 
rines  of  the  fquadron  and  a  ftrong  party  of  the 
fettlcrs ;  though,  after  all,  It  did  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  the  garrlfon  who  oppofed  them. 

The  troops  Were  landed  at  about  nine  miles  diftance 
from  the  fort  In  the  duflc  of  the  evening,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  march  dlre<5ily  forward,  in  order  to  furprife 
and  carry  it  by  efcalade  in  the  night-time.  No 
roads,  however,  being  found,  they  were  obliged  to 
explore  their  way  through  narrow  foot-paths,  moraffes, 
and  over  mountains  fo  befet  with  precipices,  that  they 
were  obliged,  In  order  to  avoid  them,  to  make  ufe  of 
-D  d  2  lights 
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Omoz.  lights  made  of  the  cabbage-tree.  In  confequence  of  tbefe 
""^  impediments  they  were  yet  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  tort,  when  the  approach  of  day  difcovered 
them  to  the  enemy.  An  enga^^ement  enfued,  in  'vhich 
the  Spaniards  were  quickly  routed  and  driven  Into  the 
town  ;  from  whence  as  they  continued  to  fire  upon 
the  Britifh,  it  was  fou-id  neceflary  to  fet  fire  to  it, 
tiio' very  much  agalnllthe  inchnation  of  the  affailants. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fquadron  took  the  opportu- 
nity, while  the  town  was  in  flames,  to  come  into  the 
bay,  and  approach  the  fort  with  an  intention  to  batter 
it  ;  but  the  garrifon  returned  their  fire  fo  briflvly,  that 
no  irnpreffion  could  be  made  by  that  of  the  fquadron, 
wlilch  was  detained  by  want  of  wind  from  approach- 
ing fufficiently  near.  The  troops  then,  being  mafters 
of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  erefted  feveral 
b:)tterles  in  fuch  fituatlons  as  were  mott  proper  for  an- 
noying it  ;  but  though  they  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions with  great  vigour,  it  was  ftill  found  that  heavier 
artillery  than  any  they  poffefled  would  be  requlfite, 
the  walls  being  no  lefs  than  i8  feet  in  thicknefs ;  in 
confequence  of  which  they  refolved  ftlU  to  attempt  the 
place  by  efcalade. 

The  attempt  was  made  on  the  2  J  ft  of  Oftober,  early 
in  the  merning.  The  troops  entered  the  ditch,  which 
fortunately  for  them  happened  to  be  dry^  and  fixed 
their  fcaling  ladders  sgainit  the  walls,  which  were  near 
30  feet  high.  Two  feamen  mounted  firlt  ;  and,  with 
admirable  courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  flood  by  the 
ladder  which  they  had  mounted,  to  guaid  it  till  others 
afcended ;  and  boldly  prefented  their  pieces  agalnlt  a 
large  party  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  though  they 
prudently  retained  their  fire  till  their  comrades  came 
up. 

The  fquadron,  now  dra^vlng  near,  kept  up  a  heavy 
and  continual  fire  upon  the  fort,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  ftruck  with  fuch  furprife  at  the  exceffive  celerity 
and  boldnefs  of  the  affailants,  that  they  remained  mo- 
tionlefs  and  unable  to  oppofe  their  enemies,  notwith- 
flardlng  the  exhortation  and  example  of  their  officers. 
From  this  panic  they  never  recovered  ;  and  while  the 
feamen  and  foldlers  continued  to  fcale  the  wails  with 
ama'/.ing  quicknefs,  the  Spaniards  never  made  tiny  ef- 
fort CO  defend  themfelves.  About  100  sf  them  efca- 
ped  over  the  wallu  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fort ;  the 
remainder  furrendcred  at  dilcretion. 

The  whole  of  this  tranfacllon  refle£led  the  highefl: 
liiftre  both  on  the  conduft'and  courage  of  the  BritUh; 
and  an  inftance  of  herolfrn  is  related  in  a  Britifh  failor 
to  which  hiftory  affords  nothing  fuperior.  This  man, 
having  fcaled  the  walls,  had  armed  himfelf  with  a  cut- 
lafs  in  each  hand.  Thus  armed,  he  met  viith  a  Spa- 
nifh  officer  unarmed,  and  jull  roufed  from  fleep.  The 
generous  tar  fconied  to  take  advantage  of  his  condition, 
and  therefore  prefented  him  with  one  of  his  own  cut- 
laffcs,  faying,  "  You  are  now  on  a  footing  with  me-l" 
The  officer,  however,  was  too  much  Ifruck  with  ad- 
mIra1.ion  at  hisj  condudl  to  accept  the  offer,  and  toolc 
care  to  make  the  clrcumlJance  fufficiently  known. — 
The  value  of  the  booty  taken  oh  this  occafion  amounted 
to  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  the  lofs  mott  fenfibly 
felt  by  the  Spaniards  was  ihat  of  250  quintals  of  qulck- 
filver,  a  commodity  indifpenfibly  neceflii'y  in  extraft- 
ing  the  precious  metals  from  their  ores.  They  offered 
therefore  to  ranfom  it  at  any  pries  j  but  thoi:gh  the 
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retention  of  it  was  far  from  affording  a  profit  equal  to  G*^ 
that  offered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Britifh  comm  mders 
abfolutely  rsfufed  to  ])art  with  it,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages the  enemy  would  derive  from  having  the  metal 
in  their  poffeffion.  For  the  fa-ne  reafou  they  refut'ed  to 
accept  of  any  ranfom  for  the  fort,  though  the  governor 
offered  to  lay  down  300,000  dolhrs  for  it.  The  Spa- 
nilh  military  and  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  the 
utnioft  humanity  ;  their  perfonal  effects  lemainlng  un- 
touched :  and  this  generofity  mult  hive  app'earcJ  to 
greater  advantage,  when  contri;fted  with  the  behavi- 
our of  their  own  countrymen  at  Honduras,  where  the 
Britifh  were  treated  with  remarkable  feverlty.  The 
church-plate  and  ornaments  were  retlored,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  terms  of  capitulation  fiiould  be  faithfully- 
kept. 

In  a  fhoit  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  accepted  of  a  ranfom  for  the 
fort,  as  from  circumflances  at  that  time  it  could  not 
be  retained  in  the  poffeffion  of  Britain.  A  garrifon 
was  indeed  left  for  its  defence  on  the  departure  of  the 
Britifh  fquadron  ;  but  as  it  was  very  inconfiderable,  on 
account  of  the  fmall  number  of  men  that  could  be  fjia- 
red,  the  Spaniards  quickly  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt CO  regain  the  font.  For  this  purpofe  a  body  of 
20D0  men  were  colle6led,  who  Invcited  it  on  the  z^tii 
of  November.  The  Britifh  defended  it  with  the  ut- 
moft  bravery ;  keeping  up  a  conftant  fire  on  the  ene- 
my, and  obliging  them  to  retire  for  flicker,  and  take 
up  their  quarters  behind  a  hill.  Here  they  made  pre- 
parations for  an  affault,  in  which  their  numbers  lett 
the  fuccefs,  as  they  fuppofed,  by  no  means  dubious. 
The  garrifon  was  therefore  fummonedtofurrender,with 
a  piomife  of  the  honours  of  war  and  a  fafe  convey- 
ance to  Great  Britain,  denouncing  at  the  fame  time 
the  utmoit  vengeance  in  cafe  of  a  ref  uial  ;  which  being 
refufed,  the  neceffary  preparations  were  made  for  an 
efcalade. 

The  condition  of  the  garrifon  was  now  fuch  as  could 
afford  very  little  hope  of  being  able  to  make  any  ef- 
fecstual  refinance.  They  were  but  85  In  number,  moil 
of  whom  were  become  incapalde  of  duty  eitlier  from 
illnefs  or  exceffive  fatigue.  They  were  now  alfo  ob- 
liged to  make  one  centinel  anfwer  for  five,  by  fhlfting 
his  place,  and  challenging  as  many  times.  There 
was  no  furgeon  to  attend  the  fick  and  wounded  ;  nor 
had  they  even  any  water  but  what  came  from  a  flooa 
of  war  that  lay  abreafl  of  the  fort.  In  this  defpe- 
rate  fituatlon,  they  refolved,  notwithftanding  the  me- 
naces of  the  Spanifh  commander,  to  render  the  place 
as  unferviceable  as  they  ceuld.  For  this  purpofe  they 
fpiked  up  all  the  guns  ;  deftroying  the  ftores  and  am- 
munition that  could  not  be  carried  off :  they  even 
locked  the  gates  of  the  fort,  afier  which  they  embarked 
without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man.  All  this  was  per- 
formed in  defiance  of  the  large  force  that  befieged 
them  ;  and  ttic  exploit,  when  duly  confidered,  mail 
appear  not  lefs  a  matter  of  aftonilhment  than  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  the  fort  had  been  taken. 
The  officer  who  commanded  in  this  remarkable  retreat 
was  Captain  Hulke  of  the  navy. 

,  OMOPHAGIA,  an  ancient  Greek  feftival.  In  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus,  furnamed  Omof  hagos,  i.  e.  eater  of 
raw-fleih.  This  feftlval  was  obferved  in  the  fame  mati-» 
ner  with  the  other  felUvals  of  Bacchus,  in  which  tliey 
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mpha-  counterfeited  madnefs    What  was  peculiar  to  it,  was, 
that  the  worCp-ippers  ufed  to  eat  the  entrails  of  goats, 
phalea.  ''^^  ""^  bloody,  in  imitation  of  the  god,  who  was  fup- 
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,  pofed  to  do  thr  fame  thing. 

OMPHACINE-'ML,  a  vifcous  brown  juice  ex- 
trafted  from  green  oHves.  With  this  oil  the  ancient 
Athktiet  when  going  to  wreftle,  anointed  themfelves  ; 
fnd  when  that  gymnaftlc  exercife  was  over,  they  roll- 
ed themfelves  in  the  fand,  which,  mixing  with  the  oil 
and  fwerit  on  their  bodies,  conftituted  tht  Jlrigmenta  fo 
highly  eftetmed  in  the  cure  of  feveral  difeafes.  This 
precious  medicine  was  carefully  fcraped  off  the  body 
of  tfce  Athlet  with  a  kind  of  intlrument  fomething 
like  a  comb,  which  was  called  JlrigU'is  ;  and  fuch  was 
the  demand  for  the  fcrapings,  that  they  were  a  very 
lucrative  article  of  trade. 

OMPHALE  (fabiiift.),  aqueen  of  Lydia,  daughter 
of  Jai  danus.  She  married  Tniolus,  who  at  his  death  left 
her  miltrefs  of  his  kingdom.  Omphale  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wiflied 
to  fee  fo  illuftrious  a  hero.  Her  wifh  was  foon  gra- 
tified. After  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell 
fick,  and  was  ordered  to  be  fold  as  a  flave,  that  he 
might  recover  his  health  and  the  right  ufe  of  his  fen- 
jfes.  Mercury  was  commiffioned  to  fell  him,  and  Om- 
phale bought  him,  and  rellored  him  to  liberty.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  miftrefs,  and  the  queen 
favoured  his  paffion,  ar.d  had  a  fon  by  him,  whom  l'oi;ie 
call  Agtlav.s,  and  others  Lamon.  From  this  fon  were 
dtfcended  Gyges  and  Cioefns ;  but  this  opinion  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  account  which  makes  thefe  Lydian 
monarchs  fpring  from  Alcaeus,  a  fon  of  Hercules,  by 
one  of  the  female  fervants  of  Omphale.  Hercules  is 
reprefented  by  the  poets  as  fo  defper?.te)y  enamoured 
of  the  queen,  that,  to  conciliate  her  efteem.hefpins  by 
her  fide  among  her  women,  while  fhe  covers  herfelf 
with  the  lion's  fl<in,  and  ?,rms  herfelf  with  the  club  of 
the"  heio,  and  often  ftrikes  him  with  her  fandnls,  for 
the  uncouth  manner  with  which  he  holds  the  diilafF, 
&c.  Their  fondntfs  was  mutual.  As  they  once  tra- 
velle<^  together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on  mount  Tmo- 
iiis,  where  the  queen  drefled  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  her 
)over,  and  obliged  him  to  appear  in  a  female  garment; 
After  they  had  fupped,  they  both  retired  to  reft  in 
eitFerent  rooms,  as  a  facrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bac- 
chus required.  In  die  night  Faunus,  or  rather  Pan, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale,  introduced  himfelf 
into  the  cave.  He  went  to  the  l.>ed  of  the  queen,  but 
the  lion's  fkin  perfuaded  him  that  it  was  the  drefs  of 
liercules  ;  and  therefore  he  repaired  to  the  bed  of 
Hercules,  in  hopes  to  find  there  the  objeft  of  his  af- 
feftions.  llie  female  drefs  of  Hercules  deceived  him, 
and  he  laid  himfelf  down  by  his  fide.  The  hero  was 
awakened,  and  kicked  the  intruder  into  the  middle  of 
the  cave.  The  nolfe  awoke  Omphale,  and  Fnunus  was 
difcovercd  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  difappointed 
and  aflianved. 

.  OMPHALEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  male  calyx  is  tetraphyl- 
lous ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  receptacle,  into  which 
the  antherse  ar<-  funk,  is  ovate.  The  female  calyx  and 
corolla  are  as  In  the  male  ;  the  ftlgma  trifid  ;  the  cap- 
iiae  curuous  and  trilocular,  with  one  feed. 


OMPHALO-MESENTERiC,  in  anatomy.     All  foe-  Ompkalo. 
tufes  are  wrapped  up  in  at  leaft  two  coats  or  mem-  oiefentenc 
branes  ;  mod  of  them  have  a  third,  called  allantoidcs,  onania. 
or  upnary.  '  —  ■  ^/ 

Some,  as  the  dog,  cat,  hare,  &c.  have  a  fourth, 
which  has  two  blood -vefTels,  viz.  a  vein  and  an  ar- 
tery, called  omphalo-mefenterics,  becaufe  pafhng  along 
the  firing  to  the  navel,  and  terminating  in  the  mesen- 
tery. 

OMRAH,  a  man  of  the  fir  ft  rank  in  the  Mogul 
empire  ;  a  nobleman.  It  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic 
ameer. 

ON,  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Egypt  facred  to  the 
fun,  and  by  the  Greeks,  on  that  account,  called  Hello- 
polls.  (See  Heliopolis.)  It  was  remarkable  for - 
the  wifdom  and  learning  of  its  priefthood,  and  for  the 
fpacious  buildings  in  which  they  cultivated  the  ftu- 
dies  of  philofophy  and  aftronomy.  The  priefts  of  On 
were  efteemed  more  noble  than  all  the  other  priefts  of 
Egypt.  They  were  always  privy  counfellors  and  mi- 
niilers  of  ftate  ;  and  therefore,  when  Pharaoh  refolved 
to  make  Jofeph  prime  minifter,  he  very  wifely  gave 
him  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  prieft  of  On,  there- 
by incorporating  him  into  the  moft  venerable  caft  in 
Egypt.  Biftiop  Warburton  thinks  that  the  fuperior 
nolnlity  of  the  priefts  of  On  was  chiefly  owing  to  their 
high  antiqtiity  and  great  learning.  That  they  were 
much  given  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  we  know  from 
the  teftlmony  of  Strabo  ;  and  indeed  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  they  fnould  be  attached  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  that  fyftem  over  which  their  god,  the  Sun,  pre« 
fided,  not  only  in  his  moral  but  alfo  in  his  natural  ca- 
pacity. The  learned  prelate  affirms,  that  "  whether 
they  received  the  doftrine  from  original  tradition,  or 
invented  it  at  hazard  (which  laft  fuppofition  he  thinkc 
more  probable,  though  we  are  of  a  very  different  opi- 
nion), it  is  certain  they  taught  .that  the  Sun  is  in  the 
centre  of  its  fyftem,  and  that  all  the  other  bodies  move 
round  it  in  perpetual  revolutions.  This  noble  theory 
(he  continues)  came  with  the  reft  of  the  Egyptian  learn- 
ing into.  Greece  (being  brought  thither  by  Pytha- 
goras, who  received  it  from  GEnuphio*,  a  prieft  of  Ou ), 
and  after  having  given  the  moft  diftinguifhed  lullre  jj. 
to  his-  fehool,  it  funk  into  obfcurity,  and  fuftered  a. 
total  eclipfe  throughout  a  long  fucceffion  of  learned Steph.  ed'.' 
and  imlearned  ages;  till  thefe  times  returned  its  an- 
cient, fplendor,  and  immoveably  fixed  it  on  the  uner- 
ring principles  of  fcience." 

If  it  be  true,  as  fome  philofophers  allege,  that 
Mofes  appears  from  the  firft  chapter  of  Gcuefis  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  true  fblar  fyftem,  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  fyftem  is  extremely  pro- 
bable. As  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  civil  ©r  rcli-  ■ 
gious  conftitution  of  a  flate  whether  the  fyftem  of  Pto- 
lemy or  that  of  Copernicus  be  admitted  by  the  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  realonably  fuppofe  that  the  JewiHi 
lawgiver  was  taught  aftronomy  by  a  revelation  from 
Heaven.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  knowing 
as  much  of  that  fcience  as  the  priefts  of  On;  for  we 
know  that  he  was  inftru<S:cd  in  ail  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  therefore,  if  he  held  the  fun  to  be  la 
the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the 
fame  thing  was  held  by  that  priefthood. 

ONANIA,  or  Onanism,  terms  lately  framed  to  de- 
note  the  crime  of  felf-poUution,  mentioned  in  fcrip- 
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ture  to  liave  been  committed  by  Onan,  and  punlftied 
in  him  with  death. 

This  praftice,  however  common,  hath  among  all 
nations  been  reckoned  a  very  great  crime.  In  fcrip- 
ture,  befides  the  inllance  of  Onan  above-mentioned,  we 
find  felf- polluters  termed  effeminate^  -iinclean,  Jillhy,  and 
abominable.  Even  the  heathens,  who  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  revelation,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  as 
appears  from  the  following  lines  of  Martial. 

Hoc  nihil  effe  pities!  fcelus  eft,  mlhi  crede;  fed  ingens 
Quantum  vix  onimo  conc'ipis  ipfe  tuo. 

You  think  'tis  nothing!  'tis  a  crime,  believe! 
A  crime  fo  great  you  fcarcely  can  conceive. 

Dr  Tiffbt  has  publifhed  a  treatife  on  the  pernicious 
■efTefts  of  this  fhameful  praftice,  which  appears  to  be 
no  lefs  baneful  to  the  mind  than  to  the  body.  He  be- 
gins with  obferving,  that,  by  the  continual  wafte  of  the 
human  body,  alimonts  are  required  for  our  fupport. 
Thefc  aliments,  however,  require  certain  preparations 
jn  the  body  itfelf ;  and  when  by  any  means  we  become 
~lo  altered  that  thefe  preparations  cannot  be  efFefted, 
the  beft  aliments  then  prove  infufficient  for  the  fupport 
of  the  body.  Of  all  the  Caufes  by  which  this  morbid 
alteration  is  brought  on,  none  is  more  common  than 
too  copious  evacuations  ;  and  of  all  evacuations,  that 
of  the  femen  is  the  mod  pernicious  when  carried  to  ex- 
cefs.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ohferved,  that  though  excefs  in 
natural  venery  is  produftive  of  very  dangerous  difor- 
ders,  yet  an  equal  evacuation  by  felf-pollution,  which 
is  an  unnatural  way,  is  produftive  of  others  ftill  more 
to  be  dreaded.  The  confequences  enumerated  by  Dr 
TifTot  are  as  follow: 

1.  All  the  intelleAual  faculties  are  weakened ;  the 
memory  fails  ;  the  ideas  are  confufed,  and  the  patient 
fometimes  even  falls  into  a  flight  degree  of  infanity. 
They  are  continually  under  a  kind  of  inward  reftlefs- 
nefs,  and  feel  a  conftant  anguifh.  They  are  fubjeft  to 
giddinefs  ;  all  the  fenfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  feeing  and 
hearing,  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  they  are  fub- 
je6t  to  frightful  dreams. 

2.  The  ftrength  entirely  fails,  and  the  growth  in 
young  perfons  is  coniiderably  checked.  Some  are  af- 
flidled  with  alraoft  continual  watching,  and  others  dofe 
almofl  perpetually.  Almoft  all  of  them  become  hy- 
pochondriac or  hyfteric,  and  are  afflifled  with  all 
the  evils  which  attend  thefe  diforders.  Some  have 
been  known  to  fpit  calcareous  matter ;  and  others 
are  afflifted  with  coughs,  flow  fevers,  and  confump- 
tions. 

3.  The  patients  are  affefled  with  the  moft  acute 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head, 
breaft,  ftomach,  and  inteftines  ;  while  fome  complain 
of  an  obtufe  fenfation  of  pain  all  over  the  body  on  the 
flighteft  imprefTion. 

4.  There  are  not  only  to  be  feen  pimples  on  the 
face,  which  are  one  of  the  moft  common  fymptoms  ; 
but  even  blotches,  or  fuppurative  puftules,  appear  on 
the  face,  nofe,  breafl,  and  thighs;  and  fometimes  flefliy 
excrefcences  arlfe  on  the  forehead. 

5.  The  organs  of  generation  are  alfo  affedled ;  and 
the  femen  is  evacuated  on  the  flighteft  irritation,  even 
that  of  going  tc>  ftool.  Numbers  are  afflifted  with  an 
iia!Mtual^^)norrhcea,  which  entirely  deftroys  the  vigour 


of  the  cot^fiitution,  and  the  matter  of  it  referables  a  Onam\ 
fetid  fanies.    Others  are  affefted  with  painful  pria-  II 
pifms,  dyfuries,  ftranguries,  and  heat  of  urine,  with  ^j^'^^^^ee 
painful  tumours  in  the  tefticles,  penis,  bladder,  and 
fpcrmatic  cord;  and  impotence  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree is  the  never-failing  confcquence  of  this  deteftablc 
vice. 

6.  The  funftions  of  the  inteftines  are  fometimes  to. 
tally  deflroyed  5  and  fome  patients  complain  of  cof- 
tivenefs,  others  of  diarrhoea,  piles,  and  the  running  of 
a  fetid  matter  from  the  fundament. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  the  firfl  flep  is  to  leave 
off  thofe  praftices  which  have  occafioned  the  difeafe  s 
which  our  author  afferts  is  no  eafy  matter  ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  foul  itfelf  becomes  polluted,  and  caa 
dwell  on  no  other  idea  ;  or  if  fhc  does,  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  parts  of  generation  themfelves  quickly  re- 
cal  ideas  of  the  fame  kind.    This  irritability  is  no 
doubt  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  pollution 
the  foul  can  have  received  ;  and  by  removing  it,  there 
will  be  no  occafion  for  exhortations  to  difcontinue  the 
praAice.    The  principal  means  for  diminifhing  this 
irritability  are,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  avoid  all  flimula- 
ting,  acrid,  and  fpiced  meats.    A  low  diet,  however, 
is  improper,  becaufe  it  would  further  reduce  the  body, 
already  too  much  emaciated.    The  food  fhould  there- 
fore be  nutritive,  hut  plain,  and  fhould  confift  of  flefh 
rather  roafted  than  boiled,  rich  broths,  &c.    It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  as  thefe  foods  contribute  to  reftore 
the  flrength  of  the  body,  the  ftimulus  on  the  organs  of 
generation  will  be  proportionably  increafed  by  the  fe- 
men which  is  conftantly  fecreted,  and  which  will  nowr 
be  in  larger  quantity  than  even  in  healthy  perfons,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  evacuations  of  it  which  have  preceded. 
Some  part  of  the  femen  is  gradually  abforbed  by  the 
lymphatics ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  remaindef 
becomes  thick,  acrid,  and  very  flimulating.  To  remedy 
this,  exercife  is  to  be  ufed,  and  that  not  only  for  plea- 
fure,  but  till  it  is  attended  with  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  fatigue.  Thefleep  alfo  mufl  be  no  mere  than 
is  baiely  ftiflicient  to  repair  the  fatigues  occafioned  by 
the  exercife,  or  other  employment ;  for  an  excefs  in 
fleep  is  as  bad  as  idlenefs  or  ftimulating  foods.  Ex- 
cefs in  wine  or  intoxicating  liquors  is  alfo  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  or  rather  fuch  liquors  ought  never  to  be  tafted, 
unlefs  as  a  medicine  to  reftore  the  exhaufted  fpirits : 
and  to  all  this  ought  to  be  joined  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  hath  this  admirable  property,  that,  with  little 
or  no  ftimulus,  it  reftores  the  tone  of  the  fyftcm,  and 
invigorates  the  body  in  a  manner  incredible  to  thofe 
who  have  not  obferved  its  effefts.    If  thefe  dire<ftions 
are  followed,  the  patient  may  almoll  certainly  expert 
a  recovery,  provided  any  degree  of  vital  ftrength  re- 
mains ;  and  thofe  who  defire  a  life  of  celibacy  on  a 
moral  account,  will  find  them  much  more  effedlual  than 
all  the  vows  of  chaftity  they  can  make. 

ONCA  and  Once.  See  Felis,  vi.  and  iv. 
ONEEHOURAandONEEHOW,twofmallifland8 
of  that  clufter  which  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  by  him  called  the  Sandwich  IJlands.  (See  Sand- 
wich Islands).  Oneehoura  is  very  fmall,  and  its 
chief  produce  is  yams.  ■  Oneehoiu  is  coniiderably  larger, 
being  about  ten  miles  over.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ' 
great  quantity  of  excellent  yams  which  it  produces, 
and  for  a  fweet  root  called  tee  or  tea,  which  is  general- 
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r«nfsa    ly  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  wrift,  though  fome- 
.11    .  times  much  larger-  This  root,  which  tlie  natives  com- 
5nei  ocn.  ^^^jy  ^^^^^  previous  to  their  bringing  it  to  market,  is 
of  a  wet  clammy  nature,  and  with  proper  management 
makes  excellent  b.eer. 

ONEGA,  a  river  and  lake  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
between  Mufcovite  Carelia,  the  territory  of  Cargapol, 
and  Swediih  Carelia.  It  is  loo  miles  in  length  and 
40  m  breadth,  having  a  communication  with  the  lake 
JLadoga,  and  confequently  with  Peterfburgh.  The 
river  has  its  fourcc  in  Cargapol,  and  gives  its  name  to 
a  country  full  of  woods. 

ONEGLIA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Genoa,  with  the  title  of  a  principality  ;  but 
it  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vince, which  abounds  in  olive-trees,  fruit,  and  wine. 
It  has  often  been  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  of 
Italy ;  which  is  no  wonder,  as  it  is  an  open  place.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  had  polTeffion  of  it  in  1744,  but 
were  driven  out  by  the  Piedmontefe  ;  however,  they 
returned  next  winter,  and  again  made  themfelves  ma- 
ilers of  it.    E.  Long.  7.  51.N.  Lat.  43.  58. 

ONEIROCRITICA,  the  art  of  interpreting 
dreams ;  or  a  method  of  foretelling  future  events  by 
means  of  dreams.  See  Dream,  Divination,  &c. — 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  °v=,p@-,  *'  dream.'' 
and  fpiliy.w,  y.ficrn(:;, «'  judgment." — Some  call  it  onei- 
rocratka;  and  derive  it  from  "v,,/:^  and  ^fc^no,,  «  I 
poffefs,  I  command," 

It  appears  from  feveral  paflTages  of  fcripture,  that 
there  was,  under  the  Jewifh  difpenfation,  fuch  a  thing 
as  foretelling  future  events  by  dreams  ;  but  then  there 
was  a  particular  gift  ©r  revelation  required  for  that 
purpofe. 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  dreams  are  really 
fignificative,  and  do  forbode  fomething  to  come  ;  and 
all  that  is  wanting  among  us  is  the  eneirpcriticay  or  the 
art  of  knowing  what :  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  dreams  are  mere  chimeras  ;  bearing  indeed  iome 
relation  to  what  has  pafTed,  but  none  to  what  is  to 
come.— As  to  the  cafe  of  Jofeph,  it  was  poffible  for 
God,  who  knew  all  things,  to  difcovcr  to  him  what 
was  in  the  womb  of  fate  ;  and  to  introduce  that,  he 
might  take  the  occafion  of  a  dream. 

ONEIROCRITICS,  a  title  given  to  interp?eter3 
of  dreams,  or  thofe  who  judge  of  events  from  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  dreams. 

There  is  no  great  regard  to  be  had  to  thofe  Greek 
books  called  oneirocrtttcs  ;  nor  do  we  know  why  the 
patriarch  of  Conlkntinople,  and  others,  fnould  amufe 
themfelves  with  writing  on  fo  pitiful  a  iubjeft. 

Rigault  has  given  us  a  colleftion  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  works  of  this  kind  ;  one  attributed  to  Aflramp- 
fichus ;  another  to  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople ;  to  which  are  added  the  treatifea  of  Artemi- 
dorus  and  Achmet.  But  the  books  themfelves  are 
little  elfe  than  reveries ;  a  kind  of  waking  dreams,  to 
explain  and  account  for  fleeping  ones. 

The  fccret  of  oneirocriticifm,  according  to  them  all,- 
confifts  in  the  relation  fuppofed  to  be  between  the 
dream  and  the  thing  fignified  :  but  they  are  far  from 
keeping  to  the  relations  of  agreement  and  fimilitude; 
and  frequently  have  recourfe  to  others  ot  diffimllitude 
and  contrariety.  Concerning  oneirocritics  and  onei- 
iflcritica,  the  unlearned  reader  will  find  much  informa- 
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tion  in  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and  Onefia? 
the  books  to  which  he  refers.  ^  '^'^J"'® 

ONESliE  THERMS,  were,  according  to  Strabo,  onifcus. 
excellent  baths,  and  falutary  -waters,  at  the  foot  of  the  t— n  7  '  ^1 
Pyrenees  in  Aquitania.  Near  the  river  Aturus  ftanda 
at  this  day  the  town  Bagneres,  famous  for  its  waters, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Onefiie  of  Strabo  ;  fituated  in 
the  county  of  Bigorre  in  Gafcony,  near  the  river 
Adour. 

ONIiE  OPPiDUM  and  Temphm,  (Jofephus)  ;  fo 
called  from  Onias,  the  high-priell  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt ;  who  built  a  temple  in  imitation  of  that  at  Je- 
rufalem,  by  permifTion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  on  the 
fpot  where  flood  the  temple  of  Diana  Agreftis  in 
Leontopolis :  it  was  encompafTed  with  a  brick-wall, 
and  had  a  large  tower  like  that  at  Jerufalem,  (Jofe- 
phus:) it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Nomos  Heliopo- 
lites,  (Ptolemy;)  becaufe  in  Strabo's  time  Heliopolis-- 
was  fallen  to  decay. 

ONGLEE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  talens  or  claws  of  beafts  or  birds,  when  borne 
of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

ONION.  See  Allium,  fp.  5'.—  Onions,  leeks,  and 
garlic  arc  all  of  the  fame  genus;  and  in  their  recent  ftatc 
are  acrid,  but  harmlefs  to  the  human  body.  When, 
by  age  or  climate,  this  acrimony  is  too  great,  we  do 
not  ufe  them  as  food.  In  Spain,  the  garlic  being 
equally  mild  with  the  onion  is  ufed  as  common  food. 
By  the  ordinary  culinary  preparation  their  acrimony  is 
difTipated,  and  a  remarkably  mild  fubftance  remains, 
promifing  much  nutriment,  which  thofe  who  can  di- 
gefl  them  raw  will  certainly  obtain.  Though  fometimes 
fhunned  as  food,  yet  they  are  on  that  account  ufed  in 
medicine,  uniting  the  two  quahties  of  peftorals,  viz. 
on  the  account  of  their  acrimony,  being  in  their  rc-- 
cent  ftate  expeftorant;  in  their  boiled  ftate,  on  account 
of  their  mucilage,  demulcent,  provided  the  quantity 
taken  be  fufficient.  Some  of  late,  in  this  country, 
have  found  in  leeks  a  fomniferous  quality  ;  but  this  is 
not  yet  confirmed  by  a  fufficient  number  of  experi- 
ments.—Befides  the  three  above-mentioned,  there  arc 
feveral  others  belonging  to  the  fame  tribe,  which  we 
ufe  as  condiment  ;  but  only  the  leek  and  onion  as  diet. 
In  its  recent  ftate,  the  onion  is  the  moft  acrid  ;  in  its 
boiled  flate,  the  leek  retains  its  acrimony  moll  tcna- 
eioufly.  On  account  of  this,  and  fome  dilFcrence  of  tex- 
ture, the  onion  is  more  eafily  digefted  and  more  uni- 
verfally  ufed  than  the  leek  ;  being  more  eafily  broke  ■ 
down,  and  more  generally  agreeable. 

ONISCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belong-  Pla^'? 
ing  to  the  order  of  aptera.    It  has  1 4  legs,  bnltiy  ^^^-^-^-'^^ 
feelers,  and  an  oval  body.    There  are  15  fpccies  ;  of 
which  the  moil  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  entomon,  or  Jea  nuood-loufc,  is  white  ;  eyes 
black  ;  convex  above,  beneath  flat,  margin  acute  ; 
Ancenuse  4:  Four  hind  pair  of  legs  largeft,  hairy. 
Body  of  10  fegments.  Length  line.  _  Found  011 
the  coaft.  It  accompanies  the  herring,  and  is  an  ene- 
my well  known  to  our  fiihcrmen  ;  thefe  infers  will 
frequently  eat  up  a  whole  fifh  while  it  hangs  in  the 
net. 

2.  Omfcns  aquatkus,  is  of  an  a(hen-colour,and  tojer- 
ably  fmooth.  Its  body  is  compofed  of  feven  articu- 
lations,  exclufive  of  the  head  and  tall;  which  lad  p^rt 
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13  much  larger  than  the.  other  fegments,  round  at  the 
extremity,  and  from  which  iSue  two  appendices,  each 
'  divided  into  two  threads.  This  in  fed  has  that  in  com- 
mon with  fome  fea-onifci,  but  differs  from  them  by  the 
fea  ones  having  ten  fegments.  This  has  feven  legs  on 
each  fide ;  the  laft  of  which  gradually  increafe  in 
length,  and  are  conltantly  larger  than  the  foremoit. 
The  antennae  have  but  three  long  articulations,  the 
iaft  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  reft.  This  in- 
feft  is  found  in  pools,  fmall  rivulets,  and  efpecially  in 
Ip rings. 

3.  AJelJus,  millepss.^  or  wood-loufe^  is  oval ;  the  tail 
obtufe,  with  two  undivided  briftlts :  various  as  to  co- 
lour :  length,  5  lines.  Their  ufe  in  medicine  is  well 
known. 

4.  Onifcm  armadillo  is  broad,  very  glolTy,  and  fmooth  1 
Jt8  coiour  is  black,  with  a  fmall  portioa  of  white  on 
the  edoje  of  the  fegment,  which  colour  often  varies  ; 
but  ftill  the  infed  is  glofiy  and  fmooth.  Its  body  is 
compofed  of  ten  fegments,  befides  the  head  and  tail. 
Of  the  ten  fegments,  the  firft  feven  are  broad,  and  the 
laft  three  fhort.  The  firft  of  thcfe  three  appears  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  which  is  broader  than  the  reft, 
into  three  more.  Thefe  laft  fhort  fegments,  with  that 
of  the  tail,  form  the  extremity  of  the  animal's  body, 
^hich  Is  round,  without  any  appendix,  and  confti- 

-  lutes  the  fpecific  charafter  of  this  infedl.  It  has  four- 
teen  feet,  feven  on  each  fide.  This  onifcus,  when 
touched,  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  ball,  bringin:^  its  head 
and  tail  together  like  the  animal  called  armadUlo,  and 
neither  anteitnas  nor  feet  are  f(sen  :  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  round,  ftining  pearh  This  onifcus  is  found  in 
woods. 

ONKELOS,  fnrnamed  the  Pmfdyte,  a  famous  rabbi 
of  the  firft  century,  and  the  author  of  the  Chaldce 
Targum  on  the  Pentateuclr  He  flouriilied  in  the  time 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the  Jewifh  writers  ;  who 
all  agree  that  he  was,  at  leaft  in  fome  part  of  his  life, 
contemporary  with  Jonathan  Ben  U/ziel,  author  of  the 
fecond  Targum  upon  the  prophets.  Dean  Prideaux 
thinks  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  for  fevenil  reafons: 
fhe  chief  of  which  is  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  in  his  Tar- 
gum, therein  coming  neareft  to  that  pare  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra  which  is  in  Chaldce,  and  is  the  trueft  ftan- 
(lard  of  that  language,  and  confeqnently  is  tK^e  moft 
ancient ;  fince  that  language,  as  well  as  others,  was  in 
a  conftant  flux,  and  continued  deviating  in  every  age 
from  the  original :  nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  rea- 
fon  why  Jonathan  Ben  Uzzicl,  when  he  underftood  his 
Targum,  fhould  pafs  over  the  law,  and  begin  with  the 
prophets,  but  that  he  found  Onkelos  had  done  this 
work  before  him,  and  with  a  fuccefa  which  he  could 
Tiot  exceed. 

Azaries,  the  anther  of  a  book  intitled  Meor  Enaim, 
or  the  tight  of  the  eyes^  tells  us,  that  Onkelos  was  a 
profelyte  in  the  time  of  "Hillel  and  Samnai,  and  lived 
to  ffc  Jonathan  Ben  Uzzicl  one  of  the  prime  fcholars 
of  Ililiel.  Thefe  three  doftors  flourifhed  i  2  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Gauz;  who 
adds,  that  Onkefos  was  contemporary  with  Gamaliel 
the  elder,  St  Pfeul's  mailer,  who  was  the  grandfon  of 
Iliik-l,  who  lived  z8  years  after  Chtift,  and  did  not 
die  till  18  year?;  before  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufaleni. 
However,  the  faiTae  Gauz,  by  his  Galculation,  places 
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^nkdos  too  years  after  Chrift  ;  and  to  adjuft  his  opI-Or.kot. 
nion  with  that  of  Azaries,  extends  the  life  of  Onkeios  il 
to  a  great  length.  The  Talmudifts  tell  us  that  he  af-  ^"''P" 
filled  at  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  at  a  prodi- 
gious  expence  to  make  it  moft  magnifioent.  Dean 
Prideaux  obferves,  that  the  iargum  of  Onkc-los  is  ra- 
ther a  verhon  than  a  paraphrafe  ;  fmce  it  renders  the 
Hebrew  text  word  for  word,  and  for  the  moft  pr.rt 
accurately  and  exadly,  and  is  by  much  the  beft  of  all 
this  fort  !  and  therefore  it  has  alvpays  been  held  ia 
efteera  among  the  Jews,  much  above  all  the  other  Tar- 
gums;  and  being  fet  to  the  fame  mufical  notes  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  it  is  thereby  made  capable  of  being  read 
in  the  fame  tone  with  it  in  the'r  public  alitmblies.  From 
the  excellency  and  accuracy  of  Onktlos's  Targum,  the 
dean  alfo  concludes  him  to  have  been  a  native  Jew, 
fmce,  without  being  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the  Jew- 
iftl  religion  and  learn mg,  and  long  exercifed  in  all  the 
rites  and  doftrines  thereof,  and  being  alfo  thoroughly 
fliilied  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  as 
fir  as  a  native  Jew  conld  be,  he  can  fcarce  be  thought 
thoroughly  adequate  to  that  work  which  he  perform- 
ed ;  and  that  the  reprefenting  him  as  aprofelyte  feem3 
to  liave  proceeded  from  the  error  of  taking  him  to 
have  !)et:n  the  fame  with  Akilas,  or  Aquila,  of  Pontus, 
author  of  the  Greek  Targum  or  verfion  of  the  pro- 
phets and  Hagiographia,  who  was  indeed  a  Jewiih 
profely  te 

ONKOTOMY,  in  furgery,  the  opening  of  a  tu* 
mour  or  abfcefs.     See  Surgery. 

ONOCLEx'\,in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  natural  or* 
der  of  filices,  belonging  to  th^  cryptogam  la  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fpikc  is  flat,  and  turned  to  each  fide, 
with  quinquevalved  fruftifications. 

ONOMANCI A,  or  rather  ONOMANtiA,  a  branch 
of  divination,  which  forecels  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
of  a  man,  from  the  letters  in  his  name  See  the  article 
Divination,  and  Name. 

From  much  tlie  fame  principle  the  young  Romans 
toafted  their  miftreffes  as  often  as  there  were  letters  in 
their  names :  Hence  Martial  fays, 

Nxvia  fex  cyathlsi feptem  Jufl'ma  bihatur. 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a 
figure  where  words  are  formed  to  refemble  the  found 
made  by  the  things  fignilied  ;  as  the  buzz  of  bees,  the 
cackling  of  hens,  &.c.  Refemljlances  of  this  kind  are 
often  fancied  when  they  are  not  real,  though,  no  doubt* 
there  are  in  every  hngiiage  fo:ne  words  of  which  the 
found  is  very  like  to  that  which  tiiofe  words  are  em- 
ployed to  exprefs.  Yet,  to  the  mortification  of  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians,  'conjuntlions,  which  have 
been  jufUy  pronounced  no  parts  of  fpeech,  are  the  on- 
ly founds  uttered  by  men  that  are  wlvolly  natural,  and 
thefe  are  fewer  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  See 
Grammar  and  Language. 

ON0NIS,in  botany:  .-\  genus  of  the  decandria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quinquepartite,  with  the  fegments  linear  ;  the 
vcxillum  ftriated  ;  the  legumen  turgid  and  feffiie ;  the 
filaments  coalited  without  a  fiffure. 

ONOPORDUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  tlie  poly- 
gamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefui  clafs 
of  plants-;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 

the 
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pnorar-der  the  49th  order,  Compojihe.  The  receptacle  is  lioney- 
^Jl  ^  combed  ;  the  fcales  of  the  cslyx  mucroiiated  or  point- 
•  ed. 

ONOSANDER,  a  Greek  author  and  Platonic  phi- 
,  lofopher,who  wrote  Commentaries  on  Plato's  politics, 
which  are  loft  :  but  his  name  is  particularly  famous  for 
a  treatife  intiiled  ^rqamyixo;,  "  Of  the  duty  and 

virtues  of  the  general  of  an  army  ;"  which  has  been 
trandated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanirti,  and  French. 
The  time  when  he  lived  is  not  precifely  known  :  but 
is  innagined  to  be  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, 

ONOSMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
Older,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  41  ft  order, 
j^fpcnjolia.  The  corolla  is  campanulated,  with  the 
throat  pervious  :  there  are  four  feeds. 

ONTA  RIO,  a  lake  of  North  America,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois,  180  miles  in  length  and  60  in 
breadth.  There  are  many  rivers  that  run  into  it  ;  and 
fiom  it  the  great  river  St  Taurence  proceeds.  It 
communicates  with  lake  Erie  by  a  river  33  miles  in 
length,  in  which  is  the  remarkable  cataraft  of  Nia- 
gara, 

ONTOLOGY.    See  Metaphysics,  n°  3. 

ONUPHRIUS  p  .^NvrNus,  a  learned  Italian,  of  the 
order  of  hermits  of  St  Auguftine,  was  horn  of  a  noble 
family  at  Verona,  in  1529;  and,  lieing  trained  to  lite- 
rature, 'became  fo  indefatigable  in  his  iludies,  that  he 
fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  reading  the  ancients  : 
-  which  made  Mauutius  ftyle  him //f///«yi^/i/«(5'M7V(j/Aj-.  His 
firil^  performance  was  A  Chronicle  of  Popes  and  Car- 
dinals, which  was  printed  without  his  knowledge  at 
Venice  in  1557;  and  fome  time  after,  more  correilly 
l  y  himfelf.  .He  afterwards  continued  Platina's  Lives 
of  the  Popes,  from  Sexttis  IV.  to  Pius  V.  and  fubjoin- 
ed  annotations  to  the  lives  Platina  had  written,  lie 
alfo  wrote  four  pieces  upon  Roman  i\ntiquities,  which 
are  printed  in  Grrevius's  Colled  ion.  He  died  in  his 
39th  year,  in  r  968. 

'CNYCOMANCY,  or,  as  fome  write  it,  Onyman- 
cv;  a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  the  nails  of  the 

fmgere.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  o^vt,, 

**  nail,"  and  ^<av7f/«,  "  divination." 

The  ancient  praftice  \Tas  to  rub  the  nails  of  a  youth 
%vith  oil  and  foot,  or  wax  ;  and  to  hold  up  the  nails 
thus  fmcared  againft  the  fun. —  Upon  them  were  fup- 
pofed  to  appear  figures  or  charafters,  which  fhowed 
the  thing  required. 

ONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  femipellucid 
gems,  with  varioufly  coloured  zones,  but  none  red  ; 
bfing  compofed  of  cryftal,  debafed  by  a  fraall  admix- 
tme  of  earth  ;  and  made  up  either  of  a  number  of  flat 
plptvs,  or  of  a  ferics  of  coats  furrounding  a  central 
,  rucleus,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  veins  of  a 
different  colour,  refembling  zones  or  belts. 

We  have  four  fpecies  of  this  gem.  i.  A  bluifh- 
white  one,  with  brond  white  zones.  2.  A  very  pure 
•onyx,  with  fnow-white  veins,  3.  Tbe  jafponyx,  or 
horny-onyx,  with  green  zones.  4.  The  brown  onyx, 
■wth  bluifh  white  zones. 

The  ancients  attributed  wonderful  properties  to  the 
onyx,  and  imagined  that  if  worn  on  the  finger  it  adled 
as  a  cardiac  ;  they  have  alfo  recommended  it  as  an 
aftringent ;  but  at  prefent  no  regard  is  paid  to  it. 

VoL.XIIL  Parti. 
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The  word  in  the  Greek  language  fignifies  h.'?//,-  the  Ojnalafiik: 
poets  making  this  ftone  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Parcas  from  a  piece  of  Venus's  nails,  cut  oft"  by  Cupid  ^ 
with  one  of  his  arrows. 

OONALASI-IKA,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Nor- 
thern Archipeftgo,  vifited  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
laft  voyage.  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  iiland  are, 
to  all  appearances,  a  very  peaceable  people,  bavin 
been  much  poliOied  by  the  Ruffians,  who  noiv  keep 
them  in  a  ftate  of  fubjedion.  As  the  ifl^nd  furnifhea 
them  with  fubfiflence,  fo  it  does,  in  fome  raeafnre, 
with  clothing,  which  is  chiefly  compofed  of  fkijis. 
The  upper  garment,  wliich  is  made  like  a  Waggoner'^ 
frock,  reaches  down  to  the  knees.  Belides  this,  they 
wear  a  waillcoat  or  two,  a  pair  of  breeches,  a  far  cap, 
and  a  pair  of  boots,  the  legs  of  which  are  formed  of 
fo'ne  kind  of  ftrong  gut ;  but  the  foles  and  upper-lea- 
thers are  of  Rufha  leather.  Filli  and  other  fca  ani- 
mals, birds,  roots,  berries,  and  even  fea-weed,  compofe 
their  food.  They  dry  quantities  of  fifh  during  the 
fummer,  which  they  lay  up  In  fmall  huts  for  their  ufe 
in  winter.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  very  defirous 
of  iron,  nor  to  want  any  other  inftrument,  except 
fewing  needles,  their  own  being  formed  of  bone.  With 
thefe  they  few  their  canoes,  and  make  their  clothes, 
and  alfo  work  very  curious  embroidery.  They,  rife, 
inftead  of  thread,  the  fibres  of  plants,  which  they 
fpUt  to  the  thicknefv;  required.  All  fewing  is  per- 
formedbythe  females, who  are  fhoe-makers, tailors,  and 
boat -builders.  They  manufafture  mats  and  baflcets  of 
grafs,  which  are  both  Itrong  and  beautiful.  There 
is  tnileed  a  neatnefs  and  perfcilion  in  moft  of  their 
works,  that  fliows  they  are  deficient  neither  in  inge- 
nuity nor  perfeverance. 

Though  the  climate  is  foractimes  fevere,  Captain 
Cook  did  not  obfervc  a  fire -place  in  any  of  their  ha- 
bitiitions.  They  are  lighted  as  well  as  heated  by 
lamps  ;  which,  though  fimplc,  effe6lually  anfwer  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  confift 
of  a  flat  ftone,  hollowed  on  one  fide  like  a  plate  ;  in 
the  hollow  part  they  put  the  oil,  mixed  with  forae 
dry  grafs,  which  fcrves  for  a  wick.  Both  fexea  often 
warm  themfelves  over  one  of  thefe  lamps,  by  placing 
it  between  their  legs,  under  their  garments,  and  fit^- 
ting  thus  over  it  for  fevcral  minutes.  E.  Long,  ijcj. 
29.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

OONELLA,  OONEMAH,  two  iflands  of  the 
fame  Archipelago  with  Oonalafhka  ;  the  former  of 
which  lies  to  the  horth-eaft  of  that  ifland,  being  fe- 
parated  from  it  by  a  navigable  ftrait  ;  the  other  is  more 
to  the  weflward,  being  in  E  Long.  192.  30.  and 
N.  Lat.  54.  30.  The  circumference  of  Oonella  is 
about  feven  leagues,  and  the  produce  of  both  much 
the  fame  with  that  of  Oonalafhka. 

OORT  (Adam  Van),  born  at  Antwerp  in  i  i;57, 
was  the  fon  of  LambertVanOort,  a  painter  of  confide- 
rable  reputation  foi:  pcrfpedlive  and  architefture.  Adam 
VV3S  inllrufted  in  the  art  by  his  father,  and  aiTorded 
fufhcient  proofs  of  his  having  an  enlarged  genius  ;  fo 
that  he  foon  rofe  into  efteem,  not  only  as  a  painter  of 
hiftory,  but  as  an  able  artifl  in  landfcape  and  portrait. 
But  the  greatcil  honour  of  Van  Oort  proceeded  from 
his  having  been  the  firil  inftrutlor  of  Rubens,  whofe 
works  have  eternized  his  mafter's  memory,  along  with 
his  own. 

E  e  Naturally 
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Naturally  he  was  of  a  rough  and  difagrceable  tem- 
per, which  occafioned  him  to  lofe  the  love  of  his  dif- 
ciples  and  his  friends  ;  and  among  the  number,  he  to- 
tally forfeited  the  efteem  of  Rubens,  his  beft  pupil. 
Jordaens  was  thse  onlyperfon  who  accommodated  him- 
felf  to  the  favage  humour  of  his  maftcr  ;  but  it  appears 
probable,  that  he  only  condcfcended  to  endure  his 
morofe  behavieur,  out  of  affeitlon  to  the  daughter  of 
Van  Oort,  to  whom  Jordaens  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried. 

In  his  llyle  of  painting,  however,  he  neglefted  na- 
ture, and  was  entirely  a  mannerift  ;  nor  did  he  feem 
to  have  any  regard  to  painting  as  a  fine  art,  hut 
merely  as  an  art  that  might  be  the  means  of  making 
him  rich.  In  his  beft  time,  his  compofition  was  agree- 
able and  his  defign  correct ;  but  in  his  latter  time, 
his  woiks  had  nothing  to  recommend  them,  except 
the  freedom  of  handling,  and  the  goodnefs  of  their 
colouring;  yet,  with  all  his  defedls,  he  was  accounted 
a  good  painter.  Rubens  ufed  to  fay,  that  Van  Oort 
would  have  furpafled  all  his  contemporaries,  if  he  had 
feen  Rome,  snd  formed  his  tafte  by  ftudying  after  the 
beft  models.  He  painted  a  great  number  of  defigns 
for  the  altars  of  churches  in  Flanders,  which  have 
much  merit  in  feveral  parts  ;  and  they  are  lliil  beheld 
with  pleafure  by  good  judges. 

OOST,a  kiln  for  drying  hops  after  they  are  picked 
ff  om  the  ftalks. 

OosT  (Jacques  Van),  a  painter  of  hiftory,  land- 
fcape,  and  archifccfture,  was  born  at  Bruges  about 
the  year  1600,  and  learned  the  art  in  his  native  city, 
though  it  is  not  afccrtained  by  what  mafter  he  was 
inftruftcd  ;  but  he  travelled  to  Italy,  to  ftudy  after 
the  works  of  the  great  mafters,  and  copied  every  thing 
that  pleafed  his  own  tafte,  or  that  he  thought  might 
contribute  to  his  improvement.  However,  among  all 
the  famous  artifts,  he  attached  himfelf  particularly  to 
the  ftyle  of  Annlbal  Caracci,  and  imitated  him  in  fucli 
a  manner,  as  to  furprife  the  moft  able  connoilTeurs  at 
Rome. 

He  pofTefTed  many  of  the  accomplifbraents  of  a  great 
painter.  His  touch  and  his  colouring  were  good  ;  he 
introduced  but  few  figures  in  his  defigns,  to  avoid 
incumbering  his  fubjecl ;  and  he  difpofed  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  ilcill  and  elegance  ;  giving  them  fueh 
draperies  as  were  fimple  and  natural.  He  defigned  in 
a  good  tafte  ;  and  though  his  ftyle  of  compofition  re- 
fembled  that  of  Annibal,  yet  it  was  lefs  charged  than 
the  defigns  of  that  mafter  ufually  are.  In  his  carna- 
tions, his  colouring  was  frefh  and  like  nature  ;  but  he 
is  not  fo  commendable  in  the  colour  of  his  draperies, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  broken  as  to  give  the  fluffs  an 
appearance  of  hardnefs.  He  underftood  perfpeftive 
and  architefture  extremely  well ;  and  as  he  was  not 
fond  of  paintiug  landfcape  (though  occafionally  he 
painted  it  well),  in  the  ftead  of  it  he  ornamented  his 
back  grounds  moft  frequently  with  buildings,  co- 
lumns, arches,  and  different  pieces  of  architefture, 
which  gave  his  compofition  a  grand  effect. 

The  moft  admired  pidlure  of  Van  Ooft  is  in  the 
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church  at  Bruges  which  belonged  to  the  Jefuits  :  the  Opaci 
fubje£l  of  it  is,  a  Defcent  from  the  Crofs  ;  in  wlrrch  ^P^*^ 
the  defign,  the  difpofition,  the  expreffion,  colour,  and 
chiaro-fcuro,  are  worthy  of  the  higheft  praifes.  He 
had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  who  acquired  confiderable 
fame  in  his  profeffion. 

OPACITY,  in  philofophy,  a  quality  of  bodies 
which  renders  them  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light. 

OPAH,  commonly  called  the  kingjifh.  See  Zeus. 
The  body  is  deep  ;  the  fcales  exceedingly  minute  :  it 
has  fetaceous  teeth  on  the  tongue  only,  one  long  dor- 
fal  fin,  and  a  tail  fomewhat  lunated.  The  genus  of 
which  this  is  a  fpecies  is  not  numerous  :  This,  howe- 
ver, is  confiderably  the  largeft,  and  with  refpeft  to 
its  colours  the  moft  fplendid.  It  is  confidered  by  many 
as  the  moft  beautiful  fifli  that  is  found  on  the  coaft 
of  Europe.  Mr  Pennant  in  his  Britifh  Zoology  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  fifh,  which  is  exceeding- 
ly rare  on  the  Britifh  coaft  :  *'  We  have  only  four 
inftances  (fays  he)  of  this  fifh  being  taken  in  ourfeas, 
each  of  them  in  the  north,  viz.  twice  off  Scotland^ 
once  off  Northumberland,  and  once  in  Filey-Bay, 
Yorkfhire.  This  laft  was  caught  about  two  years  agoj 
and  exhibited  as  a  fhow  at  Scarborough. 

"  It  is  of  that  genus  which  Linnasus  diftinguifhes 
by  the  name  of  Chatodon  from  its  briftly  teeth,  and 
is  faid  to  be  very  common  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 
(See  CH.f:T0D0N).  (a) 

*'  It  is  well  defcribed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
the  London  ^^lagazlne  for  Oftober  1767,  which  we 
fliall  borrow,  as  the  account  is  confirmed  to  us  by  Mr 
Travis,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of 
the  fame  fpecies. 

"  Newcaftle,  September  12.  On  Saturday  laft 
was  thrown  upon  the  fands  at  Blyth,  a  very  rare  and 
beautiful  fifh,  weighing  between  70  and  80  pounds,, 
fhaped  like  the  fea  bream.  The  length  was  three 
feet  and  an  half ;  the  breadth  from  back  to  belly  al- 
moft  two  feet  ;  but  the  thicknefs  from  fide  to  fide  not 
above  fix  inches. 

*'  The  mouth  fmall  for  the  fize  of  the  fifh,  form* 
ing  a  fquare  opening,  and  without  any  teeth  in  the 
jaws.  The  tongue  thick,  refembling  that  of  a  man, 
but  rough  and  thick  fet  with  beards  or  prickles,  point* 
ing  backwards,  fo  that  any  thing  might  eafily  pafs 
down,  but  could  not  eafily  return  back;  therefore 
thefe  might  ferve  inftead  of  teeth  to  retain  its  prey* 
The  eyes  remarkably  large,  covered  with  a  membrane, 
and  fhining  with  a  glare  of  gold.  The  cover  of  the 
gills  like  tlie  falmon. 

"  The  body  diminifhes  very  fmall  to  thetail,  which 
is  forked,  and  expands  12  incbes :  the  gill  fins  are 
broad,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  play  horizon- 
tally :.a  little  behind  their  infertion  the  back  fin  takes 
its  original,  where  it  is  about  feven  inches  high,  but 
flopes  away  very  fuddenly,  running  down  very  near  the 
tail,  and  at  its  termination  becomes  a  little  broader : 
the  belly  fins  are  very  firong,  and  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  body  :  a  narrow  fin  alfo  runs  from  the 
anus  to  the  tail. 

8  «AU 


(a)  Later  writers  feem  with  more  propriety  to  have  ranked  it  under  the  genus  Zeusj  to  which  we  have? 
already  refeired. 
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*'  All  the  fins,  and  alfo  the  tail,  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet ; 
but  the  colours  and  b«;auty  of  the  reft  of  the  body, 
vhich  18  fmooth  and  covered  with  almoft  imper- 
ceptible fcalea,  beggars  all  defcription ;  the  upper 
part  being  a  kind  of  bright  green,  variegated  with 
whitifh  fpot8,  and  enriched  with  a  fhining  golden  hue, 
much  refembllng  the  fplcndour  of  the  peacock's  fea- 
thers ;  this  by  degrees  vanifhes  in  a  bright  filver  ;  and 
near  the  belly  the  gold  begins  again  to  predominate 
in  a  lighter  ground  than  on  the  back." 

OPAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  the  chroa- 
flaces  genus  of  gems. —  This  fpecies  of  precious  flone 
is  generally  efteemed  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  flinty 
tribe,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  its  changeable 
appearance  when  viewed  by  refle£lion. — The  form  of 
the  opal  is  that  of  a  pebble,  like  the  agate,  with 
which  authors  in  general  have  claffed  it,  from  a  fup- 
pofed  refemblance,  of  vvhich  there  appears  no  fort 
of  proof.  On  the  contrary,  Bergman's  analyfis  points 
it  out  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  genus 
of  flints,  of  which  the  agate  is  a  fpecies  ;  magnefia 
conrtituting  a  large  part  of  its  compofition,  and  not 
entering  at  all  into  that  of  the  agate,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  analyfis  of  the  parent  fpecies  or  flint, 
there  being  none  yet  publifhed  of  agate.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  opal  is  likewife  exti-emely  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  agate.  Wallerius  tells  us  that 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  upwards  of  1900.  It  lofes  its 
colour  and  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  and  in  other  re 
fpefts  is  affedted  by  it  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
quartz  or  flint  would  be.  It  may  be  melted  with  bo- 
rax, but  not  without  great  difficulty.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  opal  of  Nonnius.  This  appears  olive-co- 
loured by  refleflion,  and  then  opaque  ;  but  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  found  to  be  tranf- 
parent,  and  appears  of  a  beautiful  ruby  colour.  Boc- 
cede  Boot,  author  of  the  Complete  ytwef/er,  confi- 
ders  it  as  the  moft  precious  fort  of  opal,  and  indeed 
the  moft  wonderful  of  this  kind  of  nature's  works  :  he 
gives  a  lofty  encomium  upon  it,  chiefly  from  Pliny,  who 
called  this  opal  paderos.  This  fpecies  of  opal  is  the 
Jnngencn  of  India,  and  nonnius  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
dem Europeans,  from  the  Roman  fenator  Nonnius, 
pofleflbr  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth  20,oco 
fefterces,  who  preferred  banifliment  to  parting^  with 
it  to  Anthony.  An  opal  anfwering  exaftly  to  Pliny's 
defcription  of  the  nonnius  was  difcovered  about  30  or 
3  5  years  ago  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria,  and  purcha- 
fed  for  a  trifle  by  the  French- conful  Lironcourt,  from 
his  draguman  Roboly.  The  duke  de  Niverhois,  when 
ambaffjdor  in  London  in  1763,  was  in  poffeffion  of 
the  very  ftone.  The  next  in  eftcem  and  value  is  the 
Ins  opal,  of  a  glan"y  white  colour,  but  when  looked 
through  it  appears  of  a  flame-colour,  as  the  nonnius 
does  of  a  ruby. 

Wallerius  indeed  is  of  opinion  that  the  opal  found 
in  Alexandria  was  not  that  of  Nonnius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ;  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  many  fuppoftd  to  be 
only  a  counterfeit  piece  of  glafs  or  paftp.  There  is 
another  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  Sweden,  which  by  re- 
flexion appears  of  a  brownifti  colour,  but  by  rcfrac- 
iHon  is  red  with  violet  veins. 

2.  The  white  opal,  having  its  ground  of  a  white 
glafs-like  complexion,  from  whence  green,  yellow, 


blullh,  and  purple  rays  are  thrown  oi>t ;  but  when  ©pal. 
held  againft  the  light  it  appears  of  a  reddifli  or  rather  — ■v*-*' 
flame-colour.  Wallerius,  in  his  Mineralogy,  fays,  that 
this  white  opal  anfw^ers  the  defcription  of  it  given  by 
Pliny  much  better  than  the  olive- coloured  one  above 
defcribed.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it  :  i.  The 
oriental  opal,  lliowing  many  colours. — Engenftroom 
informs  us,  that  he  had  obtained  a  fmall  piece  of 
pfeudo  agate  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  a  yellowifli 
brown  and  pale  blue,  or  rather  milk  colour,  with  a 
fliining  brightnefs,  exndlly  hke  that  of  the  milky 
opals  already  mentioned  ;  alfo  fome  other  fpecimens 
near  Turin  in  Piedmont,  where  they  arc  called  ha- 
Jlard-agaiesy  a  name  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  them,  as  they  agree  with  the  agates 
in  almoft  every  refpec^  except  hardnefs  :  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  controverted. —  Sometimes  the  opal  is 
furronnded  with  a  white  cruft,  like  common  flints  in 
the  ftrata  of  chalk  ;  which  cruft  has  likewife  the  fame 
properties  as  the  flint  when  this  laft  mentioned  fub- 
flance  has  been  previoufly  freed  from  the  adherent 
chalk  ;  viz.  i.  It  does  not  diflblve  in  nitrous  acid. 
2.  It  is  not  fnfible/)fr fe.  3.  It  melts  pretty  eafily  with 
borax,  but  without  any  effervefcence,  contrary  to  what 
is  obferved  in  calcareous  fubftances ;  fo  that  borax 
will  diffolve  about  three  quarters  of  its  own  bulk  6£ 
this  fubftance,  though  with  difficulty,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation ;  but  the  glafs  becomes 
quite  clear  and  colourlefs,  inftead  of  becoming  white 
and  opaque,  as  is  the  cafe  with  calcareous  fubftances. 
This  oriental  ftone  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  called  the  elementary  flom.  The  Inaians 
put  as  high  a  value  on  it  as  on  the  diamond.  There 
is  another  kind  of  oriental  opal  much  valued,  gene- 
rally called  the  Jlam'mg  opal^  becaufe  it  changes  its  co- 
lours, as  if  fparks  of  fire  efcapcd  from  It  in  parallel 
lines. 

3.  The  bluifh  and  femitranfpatent  opal  is  lefs  va- 
lued by  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  gems  than  the 
others,  on  account  of  its  being  fuppofed  more  eafily 
imitable  by  art.  M.  Magellan,  however,  informs  us, 
that  not  only  this,  but  feveral  other  kinds  of  opals 
are  eafily  imitable  by  art  ;  feveral  compofitions  of 
glafs  being  met  with  which  fliow  very  different  co- 
lours by  refleftion  and  by  refradlion.  A  curious  an- 
cient one  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feen  in  the  royal  abbey 
of  St  Denis  near  Paris,  which  is  green  on  the  outfide^ 
but  ftiows  a  fine  ruby-colour  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light.  Our  author  has  alfo  feen  fome 
glafs  paftes  made  in  London  by  Edward  Delaval,  Efq; 
and  others  by  Mr  More  fecretary  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  appeared  of  a  yellow-brown  or  other 
colour  by  refleftion  ;  but  when  held  againft  the  light 
tranfmitted  a  fine  blue,  purple,  or  red  colour,  like 
the  fapphires,  rubies,  garnets,  and  ether  precious 
ftones. — Wallerius  gives  dire6lions  for  making  thefe 
paftes;  and  M.  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  by 
chance  difcovered  that  the  red  glafs  of  Kunckel,  whea 
over -melted,  or  burnt  in  a  common  fire,  produces  a 
fimilar  effedl,  tranfmitting  one  colour  by  refraftion 
and  another  by  refleftion.  The  fine  imitations  of  the 
true  white  opals,  which  Pliny  fays  were  made  by  the 
Indians,  have,  in  our  author's  opinion,  hitherto  baf- 
fled the  art  of  the  moderns. 

E  e  2  The 
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The  fangenon  or  nonniiis  opal  !s  fonnd  in  the  Eafl 
Indies  ;  the  Iris,  in  Ccylor. ;  the  rniiky  opal,  at  Efl- 
ben  flock  and  I^ryberg  ;  the  bluifh  or  moil  common 
and  lead  eftficnied,  in  Huno;ary,  Silclia,  Saxony,  S:c.; 
the  clive  and  bottle  coloured  cat's  eye,  in  Ceylon  ; 
the  inferior  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  Mr 
Born  mentions  what  he  calls  an  avaniurine  cat's  eye,  of 
n  flefh  colour  and  tranfparent,  poffeffintr  the  curious 
Ifruftnre  of  the  avanturine,  viz.  compofed  of  little 
plates  like  fcales,  with  a  metallic  fplendour,  which 
rcfleft  the  rays  of  I'ght  like  the  opal.  This  ftone  we 
fufpe:t  to  be  that  which  has  led  authors  to  clafs  the 
avanturine  with  the  opal,  atthoui.'h  it  is  in  fa  A  a  fine 
opaque  quartz.  Riiffia  produces  the  opal  at  the  ri- 
■Vulet  Katfcha,  near  the  city  of  Krafiiijnik,  in  the 
Altai  mountains  in  Siberia.  The  cat's  eye  is  found 
in  Mount  Caucafus,  and  is  often  confounded  with  the 
opal,  though  improperly.  See  Asteria.  The  oculus 
mundi  (fee  Hydrophanes)  has  a  very  intimate  con- 
nection with  opal,  being  generally  found  in  beds  over 
it,  and  being  rei';arded  by  fome  naturalills  as  the 
fame  ftone  in  a  ftate  of  decompofition  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air.  Rufiia  pofTeffes  this  if  one  in  the  Al- 
tai mountains,  where  the  opals  are  found. 

No  method  of  eilimating  the  opal  is  given  by 
authors  that  we  know  of.  But  thofe  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  fize  are  fokl  for  very  large  fums. 

The  late  Leopald  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  was  In 
poffeflion  of  an  oriental  Itone,  fometimcs  defcribed  as 
a  cat's  eye  and  fometimes  as  an  opal,  of  one  inch  dia- 
^neter,  and  which  was  valued  at  a  great  orice.  Prince 
Potemkin,  the  Ruffian  general,  purchafed  for  looo 
ducats  a  ftone  ®f  the  fame  kintl,  faid  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  famous  Nadir  Shah  from  tiie  head  of  a 
Gentoo  idol,  of  which  it  made  one  of  the  eyes.  By 
what  c  rcuitous  road  it  found  its  way  to  Potemkin, 
we  have  not  been  informed  ;  but  with  many  other 
gems  it  difappeared  from  the  tent  of  the  Perfian  con- 
queror when  he  was  anaflinated. 

Opals  are  commonly  found  in  detached  pieces,  in 
an  envelope  of  a  different  kind  of  ftone,  from  the 
iize  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Beautiful 
opals  of  this  laft  fize  are  extremely  rare  ;  fo  that  it 
is  difficult  to  fuid  an  opal  fufhciently  perfeft  and  large 
to  be  completely  poffefTed  of  all  its  beauties  :  this 
renders  it  fo  precious,  and  makes  it  almoft  impoflible 
to  determine  its  value.  They  have  agreed,  however, 
to  value  a  beautiful  oriental  opal  at  double  the  price 
©f  a  fapphlve  of  the  fame  fize. 

It  Is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  beautiful  colours 
of  the  opal  may  entirely  change  or  difappear  when  the 
ftone  is  divided  into  pieces.  This  phenomenon,  which 
lias  been  demonftrated  more  than  once  by  experience, 
leads  us  to  think  that  all  the  fparkling  play  of  the 
opal  is  owing  to  the  refra^ion  of  the  raya  of  the  fun 
from  the  furfece  of  the  ftone,  which  is  naturally  form- 
ed to  produce  this  refra^ion. 

OPALIA,  In  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  the  godJefs  Qps.  Varro  fays  they  were 
held  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  which  was  one  of  the 
days  of  the  faturnalia:  thefe  two  feafts  were  celebrated 
in  the  fame  month,  becaufe  Saturn  and  Ops  were  huf- 
band  and  wife  :  the  vows  offered  to  the  goddefs  were 
made  fitting  on  the  ground. 
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OPERA,  a  dramatic  compofition  fet  to  mufiic,  and  Oper 
fling  on  the  ftage,  accompanied  with  mufical  inftru*  II 
ments,  and  enriched  with  magnificent  dr-efTcs,  machines,  ^P^"^' 
and  other  decorations. — This  fpecies  of  drama  is  of  ''^ 
modern  Invention.    In  its  prefent  ftate  it  was  not 
known  even  in  Italy  before  the  begirining  of  the  laft 
century  ;  and  at  its  introduClion  into  Englaad,  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  it  divided  the  wits,  literati,  and  nm- 
ficians  of  the  age.    By  thofe  who  were  elleemcd  the 
bert  juJges  of  the  art,  the  Englifti  language  was  cori- 
fidered  as  too  rough  and  inharmonious  for  the  mufic 
of  the  opera;  and,  on  tl-e  other  hand,  critics,  whofe 
tafte  was  built  on  tlie  bafis  of  common  fenfe,  looked 
upon  a  drama  In  a  foreign  and  unknown  tongue  as  the 
gr-eateft  of  all  aV  furdities.    Many  of  them,  however, 
pleaded  for  operas  in  the  Englifh  language  ;  and  it  iij 
v/e]l  known  that  Addifon,  who  was  one  of  the  oppo- 
fers  of  the  Italian  opera  on  the  Londoa  ftage,  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue  the  opera  oi  Rofamond.  Thi» 
is  confeffediy  a  beautiful  poem  ;  but,  in  the  opiniori 
of  Dr  Burney,  it  adds  nothing  to  Addifon's  fame, 
It  ihows  bis  total  ignorance  of  the  firft  principles  of 
mufic,  and  of  courfe  his  unlitnefs  for  the  taflc  he  had 
undertaken. 

In  queffions  rcfsefling  the  fine  arts  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  general  tafte ;  and  thei-efore,  as  tha 
French  opera,  which  is  in  the  language  of  the  conn- 
ti-y  where  it  Is  acled,  has  always  been  admired  by 
perfons  of  liberal  education,  it  doubtlefs  has  meric 
confidered  as  a  drama  ;  but  how  the  dramas  of  this 
kind  which  are  compofed  in  Italian  ftiould  find  ad- 
mirers in  England,  among  pei-fons  who  underltand 
a  word  of  the  language,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  aftonifh- 
raent.  The  mufic  of  them  may  deferve  aud  command 
the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has  an  ear ;  and  the 
aftion  of  the  fingers  may  he  perfeiftly  fuitable  to  the 
fubjeft  reprefented  ;  but  of  this  fuitablenefs  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  can  be  no  judges. 

Even  when  the  language  is  thoroughly  underflood, 
we  fhould  imagine,  that,  to  make  an  opera  agreeable 
to  good  fcnfe,  much  would  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  the  fubjeft  ;  for  it  is  finely  abfurd  to  have  pcrfona 
of  all  ranks,  and  on  every  occafion,  perpetually  ac- 
companied with  the  i-egular  refponfes  of  fymphony. 
To  hear  Caviar,  Scipio,  or  Macbeth,  when  forming 
plans  to  enfure  viftoiy,  or  hatching  plots  of  treafoo 
and  murder,  talking  in  recitative  and  keeping  time 
with  fiddles,  would  furely  difguft  every  perfon  whofe 
fenfe  had  not  all  evaporated  in  found  ;  but  when  the 
fubjedl  reprefented  naturally  adovits  of  mufic  in  real 
life,  we  can  fuppofe  an  opera  to  afford  to  perfons  of 
tafte  one  of  the  moft  exquifite  and  refined  entertaia- 
ments  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  opera,  fee  Music,  n°  39,  42,  44, 
and  Poetry,  n^"  1^^,  &o. 

OPERATION,  in  general,  the  i€t  of  exertii^g  or 
cxerciGng  fome  power  or  faculty,  upon  which  aneffetSt 
follows. 

Operation,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  denotes  a 
methodical  aftion  of  the  hand  on  the  human  body,  i» 
order  to  re-eftablifh  health. 

OPHIDIUM,  a  genus  of  fifhcs  belonging  to  pjac 
the  order  of  apodes.  The  principal  characters  of  this  cCC 
genus  are  the  following.  The  head  is  fomewhat  naked ; 

the 
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idlum.  the  teeth  are  In  the  ia-.vs,  palate,  and  fauces  ;  the  bo' 
dy  long  ;  the  fins  of  the  back,  tail,  and  anus,  con- 
founded in  one  ;  no  fin  on  the  under  part  of  the  ba- 
dy;  and  the  eyes  covered  by  the  comn,ion  fliin.  Of 
this  genua  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  the  moit 
curious  is  the  ophidimn  barbah'm  of  Linnaeus,  thus  de- 
fcrihed  by  Dr  BroufTonet  in  the  7  ill  volume  of  tlte 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions. 

<'  The  fcales  of  the  ophidium  (fays  he)  are  irregularly 
placed  and  difperfed  over  the  whole  body.   Their  form 
is  fometimes  round,  fometimed  nearly  oval    They  are 
larger  near  the  head,  and  in  the  lower  part  ot  the 
body  ;  but  are  hardly  to  be  diftinguKhed  near  the 
tail.    They  adhere  to  the  body  by  xneans  of  a  par- 
ticular tranfpnrent  flcin,  which  is  in  general  VvM-y  thin, 
luit  fomewhst  'thicker  near  the  neck,  and  extended 
loofely  over  the  whole  head  :  this  &in  is  very  eafily  de. 
ilroyed,  after  which  the  fcales  falling,  the  body  ap- 
pears fpotted  (fig   I.)    When  you  look  at  tkem  with 
the  naked  e^e  (fig-  2-)  they  appear  as  covered  with 
very  fmall  grains  ;  but  viewed  through  a  microfcope 
(fig.  3.)  the -middle  of  them  appears  more  elevated  than 
the  margin  ;  and  from  the  centre  to  the  margin,  clofe 
by  each  other,  there  are  many  lines  or  rays  formed 
by  fmall  fcales  placed  upon  one  another,  like  tiles  upon 
a  roof,  the  fupcrior  being  always  the  nearer  to  the 
centre.    This  fort  of  fcales,  which  may  be  called 
umhonatx,   are  fattened    to  the  body  by  very  fmall 
veffcls   which  are  inferted   in   their  middk;  they 
Ere  to  be  feen  on  the  body  only,  not  on  the  head 
nor  the  fins." 

The  anatomy  of  this  fifli  comprehends  lome  very 
remarkable  circumttances,  which,  our  author  thinks, 
were  never  obferved  in  any  other  fpec leg.  When  tlie 
fkin  ia  drawn  off,  there  appears  a  tjiin  metpbrane  of  a 
filver  colour,  which  covers  the  mufclcs.  The  mufcles 
being  removed,  we  find  the  peritoneum,  which  lines 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  is  adherent  to  the  fwimming 
bladder  by  fome  elongations.  It  is  of  a  filver  hue, 
with  fome  very  fmall  black  points.  The  ventricle  13 
not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  inteftines  by  any  other 
mark  but  by  \U  fize  ;  its  form  is  oblong  ;  it  is  extend- 
ed almoft  to  the  anus,  from  whence  the  inteftinai  du£l 
ha8  a  retrograde  courfe,  and  then  defcends  again,  ha- 
ving a  little  dilatation  near  the  anus.  On  the  ver- 
tebrse  next  the  anus  on  the  outfide  of  the  peritoneum 
is  a  kind  of  cavity  of  an  oblong  form,  containing  a 
rcddifh  vifcus,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  kidney. 

The  firft  vertebra  from  the  head  has  nothing  very 
r-eniarkable  in  its  ilruaure.  The  (econd  has  on  each 
fide  an  elongated  and  iharp  apophyfis,  to  the  apex 
of  which  is  annexed  a  fmall  ligament.  The  third 
is  very  flat,  and  hae  on  each  fide  a  kind  of  tri- 
angular and  fharp  apophyfis,  to  which  adheres  a 
ligament  as  to  the  fecond.  The  fourth  is  remarkr 
able  in  having  a  (harp  apophyfis  on  each  fide,  arti- 
culated with  the  hody  of  the  veitebra  ;  and  under  each 
of  them  is  another  articulated  apophyfis,  flattifh,  thick, 
r-onndifh  at  its  extremities,  and  forked  at  its  bafis 
(fig.  5.)  The  fifth,  which  is  ftrongly.  adherent  to 
the  former,  has  in  its  middle  a  bifid  procefs.  The 
fixth  has  in  its  raiiddle  a  flattilh  elevation,  fharp  on  each 
fide.  Between  the  extremity  of  the  larger  apopiiyiis 
of  the  fourth  vertebra  is  a  bone,  or  rather  a  hard  carti- 
lage, which  bears  the  figure  of  a  kidney  (fig.  6.)  its 
convexity  being  turned  towards  the  body  of  the  vetr 
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tebra  :  its  pofition  is  parallel  to  the  bodies  of  the  vci-  Ophi 
tebrse  ;  its  motion  is  half  circular  ;  one  of  its  p?.rts, 
Wis.  theloweft,  being  in  the  cavity  of  the  fwimming  Qp,, 

bladder,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a  thin  membrane,  io   

that  no  air  can  efcape  at  that  part.  It  is  covered  by. 
membranes,  which  adhere  ftrongly  to  its  middle  ;  in 
this  part  are  fattened  the  two  ligaments  of  the  apo- 
phyfis of  the  fecond  and  third  vertebrce,  of  which  we 
fpoke  bef<ire,'and  which  are  of  a  great  tenuity.  la 
the  fame  point  are  fattened  alfo  two  hgaments,  each 
of  which  belongs  to  an  oblong  mufcle  parahel  to  each 
other,  and  fixed  to  the  bones  of  the  lowcil  and  polle- 
rior  part  of  the  head  (fig  4-) 

K\\  this  apparatus  is  certainly  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofe  of  fwimming ;  but  it  is  very  rernarkable,  that 
if  thefe  parts  are  neceflary  to  fome  animal  funftion, 
they  fliould  not  be  foundin  aU  the  individuals  ;  "  for  I 
have  feen  (fays  our  author)  two,  of  which^the  verte- 
bra; were  not  different  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  other 
fpecies:  which  difference  depends,  perhaps,  on  the 
difference  of  fex.  I  am  incHned  to  believe  fo  ;  but 
the  generation  in  this  fifh  feems  to  be  no  lefs  mytte- 
rious  than  that  of  the  eel  :  I  could  never  diftinguifia 
a  male  from  a  female  in  this  fpecies," 

This  fifii  commonly  grows  to  the  fize  of  eight  or 
nine  inches.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Mediierraxiean- 
fca,  and  in  great  plenty  in  the  Adriatic  :  its  flelh  is 
not  of  a  good  tatte,  rather  coarfe,  as  is  that  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  fiihes  which,  having  no  ventral  fins,  are  obli- 
ged to  make  great  efforts  in  fwimming,  a»d  have  con- 
fequently  the  mufcles  harder. 

OFHIOGLOSSUM,  adder's  tongue  :  A  genus 
of  the  natural  order  of  filices,  belonging  to  the  cryp- 
togamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpike  is  articulated,  fiat» 
and  turned  to  the  two  fides;  with  the  articuli  or  joints 
opening  acrofs.  There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  of  which 
the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  vulgatum,  or  common 
adder's-tongue,  which  is  a  native  of  feveral  places  of 
Britain,  growing  in  meadows  and  moitt  pattures.  'I'he 
country-people  make  an  ointment  of  the  freih  leaves, 
and  uf^  it  as  a  vulnerary  to  green  wounds ;  which  is  a 
very  ancient  application,  recommended  by  Matthiolua,. 
Tragus,  and  others, 

OPHIOMANCY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  making 
prediftions  from  ferpents.  Thus  Calchas,  on  feeing 
a  ferpent  devour  eight  fparrows  with  their  dam,  fore- 
told the  duration  of  the  fiege  of  Troy:  and  the  feven, 
coils  of  a  ferpent  that  was  feen  on  Anchifes's  tomb, 
were  interpreted  to  mean  the  feven  years  that  -/Enca& 
wandered  from  place  to  place  before  he  arrived  at 
Latium. 

OPHIORHIZ  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
47th  ox^tx,  StellaU.  The  corolla  is  funnel-ttiaped  j . 
the  capfule  twin,  bilocular,  and  polyfpermous.  There 
are  two  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Afiaticum,  or  true  hgnum  colubrinum.  The  root  of 
this  is  known  in  the.  Eaft  Indies  to  be  a  fpecific  againft 
the  poifon  of  the  moft  dreadful  animal  called, the  hood" 
ed  ferpent.  There  is  a  treatife  in  /Imxn.  Acad.  torn.  iv. 
upon  this  fubjea,  wherein  the  author  Joh.  And.  Da- 
relius  undertakes,  from  the  defcription  of  fuch  au- 
thors as  had  feen  it  upon  the  fpot,  to  afcertain  the 
plant  from  which  the  genuine  root  is  taken.  It  ap- 
pears in  this  account,,  that  it  had  puzz,led  the  Eu-- 
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•Ophiox^Vn  ropenn  phyricians;  and  what  had  been  fold  m  the  (hops 
t     \     _■  ^°\)^>  's  the  root  of  a  very  different  plant,  and  of  a 


poifonous  nature. 

The  true  root  is  called  mungus,  for  the  following 
•reafon.-~There  is  a  kind  of  vi'eafel  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
called  mungut'ia  by  the  natives,  mungo  by  the  Portu- 
puefe,  and  mmcas  by  the  Dutch.  This  animal  pur- 
fuej  the  hooded  ferpent,  as  the  cat  does  the  moufe 
With  U3,  ^  As  foon  as  the  ferpent  appears,  the  wreafel 
attacks  him  ;  and  if  {he  chances  to  be  bit  by  him,  /he 
immediately  runs  to  find  a  certain  vegetable,  upon 
eating  which  flie  returns,  and  renews  the  fight  — 
The  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  this  plant  is  the 
liiungos. 

That  celebrated  traveller  Kaempfer,  who  kept  one 
of  thefe  weafels  tame,  that  eat  with  him,  lived  with 
him,  and  was  his  companion  wherever  he  went,  fays 
he  faw  one  of  thefe  battles  between  her  and  the  fer- 
pent, but  could  -not  certainly  find  out  what  root  the 
weafel  looked  out  for.  But  whether  the  weafel  firft 
difcovered  this  antidote  or  not,  it  is  an  infallible 
remedy  againfl:  the  bite  of  the  hooded  ferpent.  And 
this  he  undertakes  to  afcertain. 

OPHIOXYLON,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
Tioecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.    The  hermaphrodite  ca- 
lyx is  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  quinquefid  and  funnel- 
,        lhaped ;  with  a  cylindricsd  neftarium  within  its  mouth. 
13ifferent       OPHIR,  a  country  mentioned  in  fcripture,  from 
"•hypothefes  which  Solomon  had  great  quantities  of  gold  brought 

thSifur-^  ^JP^.  ^^''^^      ^^"'^       fo""  th^t  purpofej  but 

tion  of      Vi'here  to  fix  its  fituation  is  the  great  difficulty,  authors 
Oi^hir.       running  into  various  opinions  on  that  head.  Some 
have  gone  to  the  Weft,  others  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  in  fearch  of  it. — Mr  Bruce 
^        the  celebrated  AbyfTlnian  traveller  has  difplayed  much 
Hypothefis  learning  and  ingenuity  in  fettling  this  qucftion  of  Bi* 
'Ol  MrBruce  blical  hiftory.    To  the  fstisfaftion  of  moft:  of  his 
readers  he  has  determined  Ophir  to  be  Sofala,  a  kfng- 
dom  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Mofembique,  near  Zan. 
guebar  (fee  Sofala).    P3is  reafons  for  this  determi- 
nation are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  repeat  them  here  at  length  }  becaufe  fuch 
as  are  not  already  acquainted  with  them  may  con- 
fult  his  book,  which  has  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.^   He  jullly  obferves,  that  in  order  to  come  to 
a  certainty  where  this  Ophir  was,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  examine  what  fcripture  fays  of  it,  and  to  keep 
preciieiy  to  every  thing  like  defcription  which  we 
can  find  there,  without  indulging  our  fancy  farther, 
ly?.  Then,  the  trade  to  Ophir  was  carried  on  from  the 
Elanitic  gulf  through  the  Indian  ocean.    2dly,  The 
returns  were  gold,  filver,  and  ivory,  but  efpecially 
filver  *.    ^dly,  The  time  of  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  fleet  was  precifely  three  yearsf ,  at  no  period  more 
nor  lefs. 

Now,  if  Solomon's  fleet  failed  from  the  Elanitic 
gulph  to  the  Indian  ocean,  this  voyage  o'  neceflity 
rfiufl  have  been  made  by  monfeons,  for  no  other  winds 
reign  in  that  ocean.  And  what  certainly  fhows  this 
was  the  cafe,  is  the  precife  term  of  three  years  in 
which  the  fleet  went  and  came  between  Ophir  and 
Ezion-gaber. 

Thefe  mines  of  Ophir  were  probably  what  furnifh- 
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ed  the  Eaft  with  gold  in  the  earliefl  times !  great 
tl-aces  of  excavation  mufl  therefore  have  appeared.  — — y— » 

But  John  Dos  Santos  fays,  that  he  landed  at  So- 
fala in  the  year  1586;  that  he  failed  up  the  great 
river  Cuama  as  far  as  Tete,  where,  always  defirous  to 
be  In  the  neighbourhood  of  gold,  his  order  had  placed 
their  convent.  Thence  he  penetrated  for  above  200 
leagues  into  the  country,  and  faw  the  gold-mines  then 
vi^orking^at  a  mountain  called  Afura.  At  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  thefe  are  the  filver  mines  of  Chi-  Ar^umc  n 
coua  ;  at  both  places  there  is  a  great  appearance  of".  f'P'^''^ 
ancient  excavations  ;  and  at  both  places  the  houfes^*"' 
of  the  kings  are  built  with  mud  and  ftraw,  whilft 
there  are  large  remains  of  maffy  buildings  of  ftone 
and  lime. 

Every  thing  then  confpirea  to  fix  the  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  provided  it  would  necef- 
farily  require  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  three  years  "to 
make  a  voyage  from  Ezion-gaber  to  that  place  and  Tar- 
fliifh  and  return.  To  eftablifli  this  important  fa£l,  our 
author  obferves,  that  the  fleet  or  fliip  for  Sofala,  part- 
ing in  June  from  Ezion-gaber  (fee  Ezion-gaber)^ 
would  run  down  before  the  northern  monfoon  to  Mo- 
cha (fee  Mocha).  Here,  not  the  monfoon,  but  the 
diredion  of  the  gulph,  changes  ;  and  the  violence  of 
the  fouth-wefttrs,  which  then  reign  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  make  themfelves  at  times  felt  even  in  Mocha 
roads.  The  vefTel  therefore  comes  to  an  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Mocha  ;  and  here  fhe  waits  for  moderate 
weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  carries  her  out  of  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandeb,  through  the  few  leagues  where 
the  wind  is  variable. 

Her  courfe  from  this  is  nearly  fouth-wefl:,  and  flie 
meets  at  cape  Gardefan  a  Itrong  fouth-wefter  that 
blows  diredlly  in  her  teeth.  Being  ebliged  to  return 
into  the  gulph,  flie  miftakesthis  for  a  trade-wind  ;  be- 
caufe flie  is  not  able  to  make  her  voyage  to  Mocha 
but  by  the  fummer  monfoon,  which  carries  her  no 
farther  than  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  thert 
leaves  her  in  the  face  of  a  contrary  wind,  a  ftrong 
current  to  the  northward,  and  violent  fwell, 
^  'i  he  attempting  this  voyage  with  fails,  in  thefe 
circumftances,  was  abfoluttly  impoflTible,  as  their  vef- 
fels  went  only  before  the  wind  :  if  it  was  performed 
at  all.  It  mufl  have  been  by  oars  ;  and  great  havock 
and  lofs  of  men  mufl  have  been  the  confequence  of 
the  feveral  trials. 

At  laft,  philofophy  and  obfervation,  together  with 
the  unwearied  perfeverance  of  man  bent  upon  his  own 
views  and  intereft,  removed  thefe  difficulties,  and 
ftiowed  the  mariners  of  the  Arabian  gulph,  that  thefe 
periodical  winds,  which  in  the  beginning  they  look- 
ed upon  as  invincible  barriers  to  the  trading  to  Sofala, 
when  once  underftood,  were  the  very  means  of  per- 
forming this  voyage  fafely  and  expeditioufly. 

The  vefTel  trading  to  Sofala  failed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Arabian  gulph  in  fummer,  with  the  monfoon  at 
north,  which  carried  her  to  Mocha.  There  the  mon- 
foon failed  her  by  the  change  of  the  diredion  of  the 
gulph.  The  fouth-weft  winds,  which  blow  without 
cape  Gardefan  in  the  Indian  ocean,  forced  themfelves 
round  the  cape  fo  as  to  be  felt  in  the  road  of  Mocha, 
and  make  it  uneafy  riding  there.  But  thefe  foon 
changed,  the  weather  became  moderate,  and  the  vef- 
fel,  we  fuppoie  in  the  month  of  Augufl,  was  fafe  at 
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anchor  under  cape  Gardefan,  where  was  the  port 
which,  many  years  aftewards,  was  called  Promonto- 
rium  Jromaium.  Here  the  (hip  was  obliged  to  ftay  all 
November,  becaufe  all  thefe  fummer  months  the  wind 
fouth  of  the  cape  was  a  ftrong  fouth-wefter,  as  hath 
been  before  faid,  direftly  in  the  teeth  of  the  voyage 
to  Sofala.  But  this  time  was  "not  loft  ;  part  of  the 
goods  bought  to  be  ready  for  the  return  was  ivory, 
frankincenfe,  and  myrrh  ;  and  the  fhip  was  then  at 
the  principal  mart  for  thefe. 

Our  author  fuppofes,  that  in  November  the  veflTel 
failed  with  the  wind  at  north-eaft,  with  which  (he 
would  foon  have  made  her  voyage  :  but  off  the  coaft 
of  Mehnda,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  fhe  there 
met  an  anomalous  monfoon  at  fouth-weft,  in  our  days 
firft  obferved  by  Dr  Halley,  which  cut  off  her  voyage 
to  Sofala,  and  obliged  her  to  put  into  the  fmall  har- 
bour of  Mocha,  near  Melinda,  but  nearer  ftill  to 
Tarfhi/h,  which  we  find  here  by  accident,  and  which 
we  think  a  ftrong  corroboration  that  we  are  right  as 
to  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  In  the  annals  of  Abyf- 
finia,  it  is  faid  that  Amda  Sion,  making  war  upon  that 
coaft  in  the  14th  century,  in  a  hft  of  the  rebellious 
Moorifh  vaflals,  mentions  the  chief  of  Tarfhifn  as  one 
of  them,  in  the  very  fituation  where  we  have  now 
placed  him. 

Solomon's  veftel,  then,  was  obliged  to  ftay  at  T^r- 
fiiifti  till  the  month  of  April  of  the  fecond  year.  In 
May,  the  wind  ftt  in  at  north-eaft,  and  probably  car- 
ried her  that  fame  month  to  Sofala.  All  the  time 
fhe  fpent  at  Tarftiifh  was  not  loft,  for  part  of  her  car- 
go was  to  be  brought  from  that  place  ;  and  fiie  pro- 
bably bought,  befpoke,  or  left  it  there.  From  May 
of  the  fecond  year,  to  the  end  of  that  monfoon  in 
Oftober,  the  veflel  could  not  ftir.  the  wind  was  north 
caft.  But  this  time,  far  from  being  loft,  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  traders  for  getting  in  their  cargo,  which 
we  fhall  fuppofe  was  ready  for  them. 

The  ftiip  fails,  on  her  return,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  fecond  year,  with  the  monfoon  fouth- 
weft,  which  in  a  very  few  weeks  would  have  carried 
lier  into  the  Arabian  gulph.  But  off  Mocha,  near 
McHnda  and  Tarfhifh,  ftie  met  the  north-eaft  mon- 
foon, and  was  obliged  to  go  into  that  port  and  ftay 
there  till  the  end  .of  that  monfoon  ;  after  which  a 
fouth-wefter  came  to  her  relief  in  May  of  the  third 
year.  With  the  May  monfoon  fhe  ran  to  Mocha 
within  the  ftraits,  and  was  there  confined  by  the  fum- 
mer monfoon  blowing  up  the  Arabian  gulph  from 
Suez,  and  meeting  her.  Here  ftie  lay  till  that  mon- 
foon, which  in  fumm.er  blows  northerly  from  Suez, 
changed  to  a  fouth  eaft  one  in  Odober  or  November, 
and  that  very  eafily  brought  her  up  into  the  Elanitic 
gulph,  the  middle  or  end  of  December  of  the  third 
year.  She  had  no  need  of  more  time  to  complete 
her  voyage,  and  it  was  not  poflible  ftie  could  do  it  in 
lefs. 

Such  is  a  very  fhort  and  imperfeft  abftraft  of  our  au- 
thor's rtafons  for  placing  Ophir  in  Sofala.  If  it  ex- 
cite the  ciuiofity  of  our  readers  to  confult  his  work, 
it  will  anfwer  the  purpofc  for  which  we  have  made 

it.  ... 

We  are  now  to  give  another  ingenious  conjefture 
concerning  the  fituiition  of  Ophir  and  Tarftiifti,  with 


which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr  Doig,  the  learn- 
ed  author  of  Letters  on  the  Savage  State,  addrefled 
to  Lord  Kames. 

This  refpeftable  writer  holds  that  Ophir  was  fome- 
where  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  that  Tar- 
ftiifh  was  the  ancient  Bostica  in  Spain.  His  eflay  is 
not  yet  pubhftied  ;  but  he  authorifes  us  t©  give  the 
following  abftraa  of  it :  "  The  firft  time  that  Ophir,  or 
rather y^//;fr,  occurs  in  fcripture,  is  in  Gen.  x.  29.  where 
the  facred  hiftorian,  enumerating  the  fons  of  Joktan, 
mentions  Aufir  as  one  of  them."  According  to  his  = 
account,  the  defcendants  of  thofe  i brothers  fettled 
all  in  a  contiguous  fituation,  from  Mefha  (the  Mocha 
of  the  moderns)  to  Sepharah,  a  mountain  of  the  caft. 
Mofes,  as  every  one  knows,  denominates  countries,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  countries,  from  the  patriarch  of 
whom  thofe  inhabitants  defcended.  In  defcribing  the 
courfe  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  of  paradife, 
the  fame  Mofes  informs  us  that  it  encompaffed  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  &c.  which  abounded  with  fine- 
gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx  ftone  ;  and  this  land  had 
its  name  from  Havilah  the  12th  fon  of  the  patriarch 
Joktan.  Ophir  ox  Atijir  was  Havilah's  immediate  elder 
brother  ;  and  of  courfe  the  defcendants  of  the  former, 
in  all  probability,  fixed  their  habitation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  thofe  of  the  latter.  If,  then,  the  land  of  Ha- 
vilah abounded  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,the  land  of 
Ophir  undoubtedly  produced  the  very  fame  articles.  5 

Here  then  we  have  the  original  Ophir;  here  was  The  origi-- 
found  the  primary  gold  of  Ophir;  and  here  lay  "^^^^j^g^^^*^ 
Ophii  mentioned  in  Job  xi.  24.    But  as  navigation  q'^j^-^. 
was  then  in  its  infant  ftate,  the  native  land  of  gold  Solomon; 
mentioned  by  Job  muft  have  been  much  nearer  home  ol  which- 
than  that  to  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
made  their  triennial  voyages.    That  feveral  countries 
on  tlie  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Africa  abounded  with  gold 
long  after  the  era  of  Job,  is  evident  from  the  tefti" 
mony  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pto- 
lemy, Pomponius  Mela,  &c. ;  but  that  in  thefe  coun- 
tries the  Ophir  of  Solomon  could  not  be  fituated,  is 
plain,  becaufe  his  fhips  in  the  fame  voyage  touched 
at  Tarftiifh,  which  lay  in  a  very  different  quarter. 

The  Abyflinian  traveller  has  pkced  this  regio  aurU 
fera  in  Sofala  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  This  hypothefis  • 
was  current  an  hundred  years  before  he  was  born;  but 
I  am  perfuaded  (fays  our  author)  that  it  is  not  tenable. ^ 
'1  heOphirof  Solomon,in  whatever  part  of  Africa  it  lay, 
muft  have  been  well  known,  prior  to  his  reign,  both  to 
the  Phcenicians  and  the  Edomites,    Thefe  people  na- 
vigated that  monarch's  fleet,  and  therefore  could  be 
no  ftrangers  to  the  port  whither  they  were  bound. 
That  it  was  in  Africa  is  certain  ;  and  that  it  was  on  \ 
the  weft  coaft  of  that  immenfe  peninfula,  will  appear 
more  than  probable,  when  we  have  afcertained  the  ^ 
fituation  of  Tarftiiih,  and  the  ufual  courfe  of  Phceni- T^^^^^  ^'^'^J'^' 
clan  navigation.     1  o  thefe  objefts,  therefore,  we  ftiall  be  afcer- 
now  dired  our  enquiries.  tained  by 

"  Jjivan,  the  fourth  fon  of  the  patriarch  Japheb,^*fcoverjng. 
had  four  fons,  Elifhah,  Tarfii/h,  Kittim,  and  Doda-'''^'^ 
nim  or  Rodanim  ;  among  whofe  'defcendants  were*^^'^'^'' 
the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles  divided,*    The  city  of  Tarfus 
on  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  at  once  afcertains  the  region 
colonized  by  ihe  defcendants  of  Tarfbilh.  But  as  much 
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^  (^cpem^s  upon  determining  thepofitlon  of  tin's  country, 

■**'~^'*~~'  I  (hall  endeavour  (fays  th?  Dodor)  to  llx  it  with  all 
poffible  precifion. 

"  In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  there  is  not  a  fingle  paifage  in  any  ancient  author, 
facred  or  profane,  that  fo  much  as  alludes  to  any  city, 
didria,  canton.  Or  coiantry,  of  the  name  of  TarfliiHi 
in  the  eartem  parts  of  the  world.  The  defcendants  of 
Javan,  of  whom  Tarfhifii  was  one,  are  agreed  on  all 
hands  to  have  extended  their  fettlements  towards  the 
north-weft,  i.  e.  into  Afia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tarfhifh  are  every  where  in  fcrip- 
ture  faid  to  be  addifted  to  navigation  and  commerce, 
in  which  thty  fcem  to  have  been  conneded  with  the 
*Pf  xlvUi.Tyrians  and  Phoenicians*,  who  were  always  faid  by 
.y.lxxu.io  the  Jews  to  inhabit  the  ifles  of  the  fea.  Indeed,  in 
Hebicw  geography,  all  the  ceuntries  toward  the  north 
and  v.'cll:,  which  were  divided  from  Judea  by  the  fea, 
|f-Gen.ii.2  6,vere  called  the  ifles  of  the  fcaf.  Thus  Ifaiah: 
'  'Ihe  biirdcn  of  Tyre.  Howl  ye  fliips  of  Tarfhiih, 
for  it  is  laid  wafte,  fo  that  there  is  no  houfe,  no  en- 
tering in  :  from  the  land  Chittim  it  is  revealed  unto 
them.  Be  ftill  ye  inhabitants  of  the  ifle,  thou 
whom  the  merchants  of  Zidon,  that  pafs  over  the  fea, 
have  replcnifhtd.'  The  land  of  Ciiittim  was  Mace- 
donia, and  often  Greece,  from  which  every  one  knows 
lhat  the  deftruclion  of  Tyre  came  ;  and  that  Tarfhifn 
was  not  an  unconcerned  fpeftator  of  that  deftrnftion, 
is  o:  vions  from  the  fame  prophet,  who  proceeds  to 
fay  X\  '  As  at  the  report  concerning  Egypt,  fo  fliall 
they  be  forely  pierced  at  the  report  concerning  Tyre. 
Pafs  over  to  Tarfhifii;  howl  ye  inhabitants  of  the  iHe. 
Is  this  your  joyous  city?'  It  appears  likcwife  from 
§  xxvii.  12.  Ezekitl  f,  that  Tarfhiih  was  the  merchant  with  whom 
'j'y re  traded  for  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  had,  and  that 
^        this  tr;'de  was  carried  oh  in  fairs. 

"  From  ail  thefe  paffages,  it  feems  to  be  evident, 
thattlie  defcendants  of  Tar/hiih  fettled  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor  ;  that  thefe  people  were  additted 
to  navigation  and  commerce  ;  that  in  the  courfe  of 
their  WzS^vz  they  were  ronnefted  with  the  Tyrians 
and  Phoenicians  ;  that  tne  L-ommerce  they  carried 
on  couhftcd  of  filvtr,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  that 
the  people  of  Tarflii'ih  were  connected  with  Kit- 
tim  and  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles,  which  are  confeffcd- 
ly  fituated  toward  the  north  and  weft  of  Judea. 

*'  But  left, after  all,  a  fad  fo  fully  authenticated  fliould 
ftill  be  called  in  queftion,  I  fliall  add  one  proof  more, 
which  will  place  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 
and  controverfy, 

"When  the  prophet  Jonah  intended  to  flee  from  the 
prefence  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  avoid  preaching  at 
Nineveh,  let  us  fee  where  the  peevifli  dtferter  embark- 
ed-:    (Jonah  i.  3.)    '  And  Jonah  rofe  up  to  flee  un- 
to  Tarfliifl>,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord,  and  went 
■  down  to  Joppa;  and  he  found  a  fliip  going  to  "l  arfliifli, 
and  he  paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it, 
to  go  with  them  into  Tarlhifli,  from  the  prefence  of 
tl.e  Lord.'    Every  body  knows  that  Joppa  or  Ja- 
phah  ftood  upon  the  fliore  of  the  Mediterianean  ;  of 
couife  the  fugitive  prophet  had  determined  to  go  to 
fome  very  diftant  region  weftward,  and  by  that  means 
g       to  get  as  far  from  Nineveh  as  pofRble." 
This  not        Having  thus  proved  £0  a  ^einonltration,  that  the 
<the  Tarfli  •  original  l  arfliifli  was  a  re2:ion  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
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Afia  Minor,  where  either  the  patriarch  of  that  name, 
or  fome  of  his  immediate  defcendants,  planted  a  colo- 
ny, it  remains  to  determine  whether  this  was  adually 
the  country  from  which  Solomon  imported  the  va^t 
quantities  of  filver  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorian. 
That  it  was  not,  o'ur  author  frankly  acknowledges; 
and  therefore,  fays  he,-  we  muft  l<x)k  out  for  Solomon's 
Tarflvifh  in  fome  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  difcovery,  he  very  Juftly 
obferves,  that  it  has  at  all  times  been  a  common  "prac- 
tice to  transfer  the  name  of  one  country  to  another,  in 
confequence  cf  fome  analogy  or  refemblance  between 
tiiem.  It  has  1  kewife  often  happened,  that  when  a 
commodity  was  brought  from  a  very  diftant  country 
by  a  very  diftant  people,  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
imported  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  pro- 
duced in  the  region  from  which  it  was  immediately 
brought  to  them.  Of  the  truth  of  this  pofition  no 
man  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  can 
for  a  moment  entertain  a  . doubt.  Hence  the  /IJf^num 
ammrani  of  Virgil,  and  the  AJfynum  malabalhrmn  of 
Plorace,  though  thefe  articles  were  the  pfodud  not  of 
Afl'yria  but  of  India.  The  Jews,  who  vvefe  as  little 
acquainted  with  foreign  countries  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  had  very  probably  the  fsme  notions  uith 
them  refpeding  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  if  fo,  they 
would  undoubtedly  fuppofe,  that  the  fiivcr  fold  by 
the  merchants  of  Tarlhifli,  was  the  produr3:  of  that 
country.  When  this  miftake  came  to  be  difcovered, 
they  very  naturally  transferred  the  iiame  TarlUJlolxoml^l,^^ 
the  country  of  the  mercha^nts  to  that  of  the  articles  coudtr 
which  they  imported.  Let  us  now,  fays  our  author,  ^' a" ^fei 
try  if  we  cannot  find  out  where  that  couTitry  was,       "  " 

It  has  been  already  fliown,  by  quotations  from 
Ifaiah  and  Ezekid,  that  the  merchants  of  Tarihifli 
traded  in  the  markets  of  Tyi:e  with  fdver,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin.  To  thefe  authorities,  we  fliail  aid  another 
from  Jeremiah  :  "  Silver  (fays  that  prophet)  fpread 
into  plates  is  brought  from  Tarfliiih  "  «'  But  in 
Spain  (continues  our  learned  diflertator),  all  thofe  com- 
modities were  found  in  the  greateft  abundance.  All 
the  ancient  authors  who  defcribe  that  region  dwell 
with  rapture  on  its  fdver  mines.  This  fa£l  is  too  ge- 
nerally known  to  need  to  be  iiipported  by  authorities. 
Spain  was  then  the  region  which  furniflied  Solomon's 
traders  with  the  immenfe  mafs  of  filver  he  is  faid  to 
have  imported.  This  was,  one  might  fay,  the  mo- 
dern  l^irfliifli ;  and  indeed  both  Jofephus  and  Eufc- 
bius  are  pofitive  that  the  pofterity  of  Tarfliifh  aftual- 
ly  peopled  that  country.  If  this  was  an  early  opinion, 
as  it  certainly  was,  the  Jews  would  of  courfe  deno- 
minate Spain  from  the  patriarch  in  queftion. 

I  have  fliown  above,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tar. 
fliifli  were  ftridly  conne£lcd  with  the  Kittim,  or  Gre- 
cians :  I  fliall  here  produce  an  authority  which  will 
prove  to  a  demonftration  that  the  Kittim  had  extend- 
ed their  commerce  into  that  part  of  Africa  now  called 
Barbary. 

"The  Prophet  Ezekiel,  (xxvii.  6.)  defcribing  the 
fplendor  and  magnificence  of  Tyre,  tells  us,  '  that 
the  cqmpany  of  the  Afliurites  made  her  benches  of 
ivory,  brought  from  the  ifles  of  Kittim.'  In  the  fir.#. 
place,_  I  Jiiuil  obferve,  that  there  is  pT.'>bably  a  fmaU 
error  in  the  orthography  of  the  word  Aftiuritn.  TbiR 
term  is  every  where  in  fcripture  tranflated  Aflyrians, 

which 
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phlr.  wTiicli  tranflation  is  certainly  juft.  But  how  the  Af- 
fyrlans  could  export  ivory  from  the  iflcs  of  Kittim, 
nnd  fafhion  it  into  benches  for  the  Tyrian  mariners, 
is,  In  my  opinion,  a  problem  of  no  eafy  folution.  The 
fa£l  is,  Afliurim  fiiould  be  Afherim,  that  is,  the  com- 
pany of  the  men  of  Afher.  The  tribe  of  Afher  ob- 
tained its  inheritance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre ; 
(fee  Jolh.  xix.  28.)  '  And  Hebron,  nnd  Rehob,  and 
Hammon  and  Canah,  unts  Zidon  the  great.'  The 
companies  of  the  tribe  of  the  Afherites  then,  and  not 
the  Afliurim,  were  the  people  who  manufadured  the 
benches  in  queftion. 

*<  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ivory  of  which  thefe  imple- 
ments were  formed  was  imported  from  the  iflcs  of 
Ki'ttim,  that  is,  from  Greece  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Thefe  iflands,  it  is  certain,  never  produced  ivory. 
They  muft  therefore  have  imported  it  from  (ome  other 
covmtry  ;  but  no  other  country,  to  which  the  Greeks 
and  their  neighbours  could  have  extended  their  com- 
merce, except  the  north  of  Africa,  produced  that  com- 
modity. The  conclufjon  then  is,  that  the  maritime 
ftates  of  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  and  probably  the  He- 
trufcans  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Italy,  carried  on  a  gain- 
ful commerce  with  Spain  and  Barbary  at  a  very  early 
period. 

We  have  now  feen  that  the  original  Tatfhifh  on  the 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor  did  not  produce  the  metals  im- 
ported by  Solomon's  fleet  ;  that  no  Taifliifh  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  globe  ;  that  the  Tar- 
Ihifh  we  are  in  queft  of  was  undoubtedly  fituated  fome- 
where  towai-ds  the  weft  of  Judea  :  we  have  fliown  that 
the  m.ercantile  people  of  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  nnd  pro- 
bably of  Italy,  aftually  imported  fome  of  thofe  articles 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  we  have  hazarded  a  con- 
jefture,  that  Spain  was  the  modern  Tarftiifh,  and  that 
very  country  from  which  Solomon  imported  his  fil- 
ver,  and  the  Tyrians  their  filver.  iron,  tin,  and  lead. 
Let  UR  now  make  a  trial  whether  we  cannot  exhibit 
fome  Internal  proofs  in  fupport  of  the  hypothefis  wc 
have  above  adopted. 

"  The  ancients  divided  Spain  into  three  parts,  Boe- 
tica,  Lufitania,  and  Tarvaconenfis.  Bostica  is  the 
modern  Andalufia.  It  ftretched  along  the  Fretum 
Hercnleum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  mouth  of 
Guadalquiver.  This  region  is  thought  by  fome  to 
have  been  the  Elyfian  fields  of  the  poets.  The  river 
Bcetis,  which  divides  it,  is  called  Tarfffus,  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  Stefichorus,  Strabo,  Paufanias,  Steph.  Byzant. 
and  Avianus.  Here  too  we  have  a  city  and  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name.  But  TartefTus  is  pofitively  the  very 
fame  withTarfliifli  The  Phoenicians,  by  chang'mgfc/nn 
into  thau,  made  it  Tartifh.  The  Greeks  manufaAured 
the  reft,  by  changing  Tartifli  into  Tartis,  and  in  pro- 
ccfs  of  time  into  apTno-o-oc  That  the  Phoenicians 
aftually  changed  /chin  into  ihu  is  certain  ;  for  Plu- 
tarch tells  us"  in  the  Hfe  of  Sylla,  that  in  their  Ian 
guage  an  ©x  was  called  tior,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
fame  with  the  Hebrew  Jhor. 
l©"*  n  Prom  this  dedu(Sion,tt  appears  highly  probable  at 
aniftBce-^^^^'  that  the  Sp.^nifli  Betica  was  originally  called 
•a  T nrfh'Jl:)  Indeed  this  fimilarity  of  names  has  opcrat- 
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ed  fo  powerfully  on  the  learned  Bochart,  and  on  fome 
other  moderns  of  no  mean  figure,  that  they  have  po- 
fitively affirmed,  as  Jofephus  had  done  before  them, 
that  the  patriarch  Tarfhifh  actually  fettled  in  that 
country.  This  I  fliould  think  not  altogether  pro- 
bable ;  but  that  his  defcendants  who  fettled  on  the 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor  colonized  Bcetica,  and  carried  on 
an  uninterrupted  commerce  to  that  country,  along 
with  the  Phoenicians,  for  many  centuries  after  it  was 
peopled,  and  that  from  the  circumftances  above  nar- 
rated, it  was  denominated  Tarjl^'ijld,  are  fafts  too  pal- 
pable to  admit  of  contradiftion. 

"Let  us  now  fee  whether  this  Bostica,  where  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  fituation  of  the  Tarfliifh  of  the 
fcriptures,  was  adhially  furnifhed  with  thofe  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  faid  to  have  been  imported  from 
that  country.  To  enlarge  on  this  topic  would  be  al- 
together fuperfluous.  Diodorus  SIculus,  Strabo,  Po- 
lybius,  Pliny,  Sohnus,  and,  in  one  word,  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians  who  have  mentioned 
that  region,  have  unanimoufly  exhibited  it  as  the  na- 
tive land  of  filver,  iron,  and  tin  :  to  thefe,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  modern  traveller,  they 
likewife  add  gold  in  very  large  quantities." 

Our  author  having  thus  afcertr.ined  the  fituation  of 
Tarfliifh,  proceeds  to  prove,  by  a  mafs  of  evidence  too 
large  for  our  infertibn,  that  the  Edomites  and  Ty- 
rians had  doubled  the  Cape,  and  almoft  encompafied 
Africa,  long  before  the  era  of  Solomon.  Then  refer- 
ring to  I  Kings,  chap.  ix.  and  x.  2  Chron.  viii.  ix. 
2  Kings  xxli.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  he  obferves,  that  from 
thefe  authorities  it  appears  indubitable,  that  the  fleets 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  failed  from  Eloth  and  Ezion* 
geber  ;  that  the  voyages  to  Ophir  and  Tarflilfli  were 
exa(illy  the  fam.e,  performed  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
by  the  very  fame  fleet;  which  muft  neceffarily  have  en- 
compafltd  the  peninfula  of  Africa  before  It  could  ar- 
rive at  the  country  of  Tarfliifli.  This  being  the  cafe, 
the  traders  might  eafily  enough  colleft  the  gold  on 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or  on  what  is  now  vulgarly 
called  the  Gold  Coajl.  The  ivory  they  might  readily 
enough  procure  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  oppofite  to 
Tarfhifh.  In  Africa,  too,  they  might  hunt  apes, 
monkles,  baboons,  &c. ;  and  peacocks,  or  rather  par- 
rots, and  parroquets,  they  might  furprifc  In  the  forefts 
which  abounded. on  the  coaft.  In  Spain,  filver,  Iron, 
lead,  and  tin,  were,  one  may  fay,  the  native  produce 
of  the  foil.  Even  at  thi§  early  period,  the  Phosnlcian 
navigators  had  difcovered  the  Caflilerides,  or  Sclljy 
iflands  and  Cornwall ;  and  from  that  region,  in  com- 
pany with  the  merchants,  may  have  fupplied  therH 
with  that  rare  commodity. 

*'  1  have  fuppofed  that  the  navy  of  Solomon  and  Hi- 
ram collefted  their  gold  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage 
fomew-here  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Cape, 
for  the  following  reafons:  Had  they  found  the  golden 
fleece  at  Sofala  (a),  or  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca, they  would  have  chofen  to  return  and  unlade  at 
Eloth  or  Ezion -geber,  rather  than  purfue  a  long  and 
dangerous  courfe,  quite  round  Africa,  to  Tarflilfli ;  to 
which  laft  country  they  might  have  fliaped  their 
F  f  courfe- 
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<  a)  That  Sofala  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  was  Ophir,  was  an  ancient  conjedure.  See  Bocchart, 
Chan.l.  2.  cap.  27.  p.  160.  4to. 
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Oplitf.  couffe  much  more  commodioufly  from"Z!don,  Tyre, 
"—'f—'  Joppa,  &c.  But  being  obliged  to  double  the  Cape 
in  queft  of  fome  of  thefe  articles  which  they  were  en- 
joined to  import,  they  pu{hed  onward  to  Tarfhifh, 
and  returned  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Tyre,  or 
perhaps  to  Joppa,  &c.  Their  next  voyage  comnien- 
ced  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  ports,  from  which  they 
direfted  their  courfe  to  Tarfhifh  ;  and  having  taken 
in  part  of  their  lading  there,  they  afterwards  coafted 
round  Africa,  and  fo  arrived  once  more  at  Eloth  or 
Ezion-geber. 

"  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  fpace  of  time  in  which 
thefe  voyages  were  performed.  We  are  told  exprefs- 
ly  (2  Chron.  ix.  21.)  that  once  every  three  years 
came  the  fhips  of  Tarfhifh,  &c.  This  is  exaftly  the 
time  one  would  naturally  imagine  neceffary  to  per- 
form fuch  a  diftant  voyage,  at  a  period  when  naviga- 
tion was  flill  in  its  infancy,  and  mariners  feldom  ad- 
ventured to  lofe  fight  of  the  coafl.  Of  this  we  have 
an  irrefragable  proof  in  the  hiftory  of  a  voyage  round 
the  very  fame  continent,  undertaken  and  accomplifhed 
in  the  very  fame  fpace  of  time,  about  two  centuries 
after. 

"We  learn  from  Herodotus,  1.  2.  cap.  149.  that  Ne- 
©hus,  one  of  the  later  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  the  fciip- 
ture  calls  Pharaoh  Necho,  built  a  great  number  of 
ftips,  both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  fame  hiflorian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  42.  informs  us,  that 
tbis  enterprifing  monarch  projedled  a  voyage  round 
the  continent  of  Africa,  which  was  aftually  accom- 
plifhed in  the  fpace  of  three  years.  In  the  conduct  of 
this  enterprife,  he  employed  Phoenician  mariners,  as 
Solomon  had  done  before  him.  Thefe,  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  were  affifted  in  the  courfe  of  this  navigation  by 
charts  or  journals,  or  at  leaft  by  traditional  accounts 
derived  from  their  anceflors  :  •  Thefe  navigators  (fays 
the  hiflorian)  took  their  departure  from  a  port  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  failing  from  thence  into  the  fouthern 
ocean,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  landing  on  the 
coafl  of  Africa,  there  they  fowed  forae  grain  which  they 
had  carried  out  with  them  on  board  their  vefTels.  In  this 
place  they  waited  till  the  crop  was  ripened;  and,  having 
cut  it  down,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Having 
fpent  two  years  in  this  navigation,  in  the  third  they 
returned  to  Egypt,  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thefe 
mariners,  adds  the  author,  reported  a  faft,  which,  for 
his  part,  he  could  by  no  means  believe  to  be  true  ; 
namely,  that  in  one  part  of  their  courfe  their  fhadows 
fell  on  their  right ;  a  circumflance  which  gives  confir 
derable  weight  to  the  truth  of  the  relation.' 

"  Let  it  now  be  obferved,  that  Phoenician  mariners 
navigated  the  fleet  of  Solomon  :  the  fame  people  con- 
duced that  of  Necho- :  the  fleet  of  Necho  fpent  three 
years  in  the  courfe  of  its  voyage ;  that  of  Solomon 
did  the  fame  in  its  courfe  about  two  centuries  before: 
the  fleet  of  Necho  failed  from  a  port  on  the  Red  fea  ; 
that  of  Solomon  took  its  departure  from  Eloth  or 
Ezion-geber,  fituated  on  the  fame  fea:  the  fleet  of  the 
former  returned  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  that  of 
the  latter,  according  to  the  hypothefis,  purfued  the 
very  fame  route.  Such  a  coincidence  of  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances  united  with  thofe  adduced  in  the  prece- 
ding part  of  this  article,  feem  to  prove  almoit  to  a 
demonftration,  that  the  navy  sf  Hiram  and  Solomon 
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performed  a  voyage  round  Africa,  in  that  age,  in  the  Ophif, 
fame  manner  as  that  of  Necho  did  two  centuries  af- 
ter. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  the  original 
Ophir,  which  is  really  Aufir  or  Aufr,  was  fituated  ort 
the  fouth  of  Arabia  Felix,  between  Sheha  and  Havilah, 
which  lafl  was  encompaffed  by  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  of  Paradife:  that  the  name  Opliir,  i.e.  Aufr, 
was,  in  confequence  of  its  refemblance,  in  procefs  of 
time  transferred  to  a  region  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  j. 
and  that  from  it  firfl  j^fer  and  then  Africa  was  deno- 
minated :  that  the  primitive  Tarfliifli  was  Cilicia,  and 
that  the  Jews  applied  this  name  to  all  the  commercial 
flates  on  the  coall  of  Afia  Minor,  and  perhaps  of  Ita- 
ly, there  being  ftrong  prefumptions  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians were  colonifts  from  Tarfliifh  ;  that  Boetica,  and 
perhaps  fome  other  regions  of  Sp.iin,  being  planted 
with  colonies  from  Tarfhifli,  likewife  acquired  the 
name  of  Tarfhifh  ;  that  the  Tyrians  were  ft.ri£lly  coiv» 
nefted  with  thz  merchants  of  Tarfhifli  in  their  conv- 
mercial  enterprizes  ;  that  Tarfliifh  was  certainly  fitu- 
ated weftward  from  Judea,  Phoenicia,  &c. ;  that  no 
other  country  in  the  wetlern  quarters  produced  the 
commodities  imported  by  the  two  kings,  except  Spain 
and  the  oppofite  coafts  ;  that  this  country,  in  thofe 
ages,  produced  not  only  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  but 
likewife  gold  in  great  abundance  ;  that  the  merchants 
of  Kittim  imported  ivory,  of  which  the  Afheritea 
made  benches  for  the  Tyrians ;  which  commodity  they 
muft  have  purchafed  on  the  coafl  of  Barbary,  where 
the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  would  find  the  fame  article  j- 
that  Tarfhifh  being  fituated  in  Spain,  it  was  impoffible 
for  a  fleet  failing  from  Eloth  or  Ezion-geber,  to  ar-  j 
rive  at  that  country  without  encompaffing  Africa  ;  Ophir  Iri 
that,  of  courfe,  the  fleet  in  queftlon  did  aftually  en-  ^^^^  ^ 
compafs  that  continent ;  that  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  ^^^^^^^"^^^^ 
mufl;  have  been  fituated  fomewhere  on  the  coafl  ofofth^^Jap 
Africa,  to  the  wefl:  of  the  Cape,  becaufe  from  it  the 
courfe  to  Tarfhifh  was  more  eligible  than  to  return 
the  fame  way  back  to  Ezion-geber." 

Our  author  fupports  this  conclufion  by  many  other 
arguments  and  authorities,  which  the  limits  prefcribed 
Ud  will  not  permit  us  to  detail ;  but  perhaps  the  arti- 
cle might  be  deemed  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  fhow 
how  he  obviates  an  objection  that  will  readily  occui* 
to  his  theory.  "  If  the  original  Ophir  was  feated  on 
the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  modern  region  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  wefl  coaft  of  Africa,  it  may 
be  made  a  queftion,  how  the  latter  country  came  to  J 
be  denominated  from  the  former  ?  Nothing  (fays  our^j^  ^^M 
author)  can  be  more  eafy  than  to  anfwer  this  queftion.  tion  "an' 
The  praftice  of  adapting  the  name  of  an  ancient  country  fwered. 
to  a  newly  difcovered  one,  refembling  the  other  in  ap- 
pearance, in  fitua  tion,  in  figure, in  diftance,in  the  nature 
of  theclimate,pi'odu6lions,  &c.  has  ever  been  focommon, 
that  to  produce  inftances  would  be  altogether  fuper- 
fluouo.  The  newly  difcovered  region  on  the  coaft  ®f 
Africa  abounded  with  the  fame  fpecles  of  commodi- 
ties by  which  the  orlgimd  one  was  diftinguiflied  ;  and, 
of  courfe,  the  name  of  the  latter  was  annexed  to  the 
former." 

Whether  Mr  Bruce's  hypothefis  or  Dr  Doig's,  re- 
fpcfting  the  long  difputed  fituation  of  Solomon's  Ophir^ 
be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.    Both  are^ 

plaufible'^ 
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phira   plaufible,  both  are  fupported  by  much  Ingenuity  and 
11       uncommon  erudition  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
f  hrys.  arguments  of  either  writer  furnifh  a  complete  confu- 
tation of  thofe  adduced  by  the  other.    Sub  judke  its 
ej.  ^ 

OPHIRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono.gynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oftandiia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
involucrum  is  bivalvular  and  triflorous ;  the  corolla  te- 
trapetalous  above;  the  berry  unilocular. 

OPHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fort  of  variegated 
inarble,  of  a  duflcy-green  ground,  fprinkled  Vv^ith  fpots 
of  a  lighter  green,  othcrvvife  called  Jerpentlne.  See  the 
article  Marble, 

Oph iTES,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  heretics,  fo 
-called  both  from  the  veneration  they  had  for  the  fer- 
pcRt  that  tempted  Eve,  and  the  worfhip  they  paid  to 
a  real  ferpent  :  they  pretended  that  the  ferpcnt  was 
Jcfus  Chrilt,  and  that  he  taught  men  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  They  diftinguiflied  between  Jefus 
and  Chrijl  :  Jefufs  they  faid,  was  born  of  the  Virgin, 
but  Cbrift  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  united  wiih 
him  ;  Jefus  was  crucified,  but  Ghrift  had  left  him  to 
return  to  heaven.  They  diftinguiflied  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  whom  they  termed  jfaldabaothy  from  the  fu- 
preme  God  :  to  the  former  they  afcribed  the  body,  to 
the  latter  the  foul  of  men.  They  had  a  live  ferpent, 
which  they  kept  in  a  kind  of  cage ;  at  certain  times 
they  opened  the  cage-door,  and  called  the  ferpent : 
the  animal  came  out,  and  mounting  upon  the  table, 
twined  itfelf  about  fome  loaves  of  bread;  this  bread 
they  broke  and  dlftrlbuted  It  to  the  company,  who  sU 
kifled  the  ferpent:  this  they  called  th.t\v  Eucharljl. 

OPHRYS,  TWYBLADE :  A  genus  of  the  diandria 
order;  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  7th  order, 
Orchidece.  The  neftarium  is  a  little  carinated  below. 
The  fpecies  are  numerous;  but  the  moft  remarkable 
are  the  following : 

1.  The  ovata,  oval-leaved  ophrys^  or  common  tivy- 
hladet  hath  a  bulbous,  fibrated  root ;  crowned  by  two 
oval,  broad,  obtufe,  veined,  oppofite  leaves ;  an  eredl, 
fucculent,  green  ftalk,  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  na- 
ked above,  and  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  green- 
ifli  flowers,  having  the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  bifid. 
The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  refemble  the  figure  of  gnats. 

2.  The  fpiralisy  jpiral  orchis,  or  triple  ladies -treffesy 
hath  bulbous,  oblong,  aggregated  roots  ;  crowned  by 
a  duller  of  oval,  pointed,  ribbed  leaves  ;  ereft  fimple 
ftalks,  half  a  foot  high  ;  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of 
■white  odoriferous  flowers,  hanging  to  one  fide,  having 
the  lip  of  the  ncftarium  entire,  and  crenated. 

3.  The  nidus-avis,  or  bird's-neft,  hath  a  bulbous,  fi- 
brated, cluftered  root;  upright,  thick,  fucculent  Italks, 
a  foot  high,  Iheathcd  by  the  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  pale-brown  flowers ;  having  the 
lip  of  the  neftarlum  bifid. 

4.  The  anthropophora,  man-Jloaped  ophrys,  or  man-or- 
chis, hath  a  roundifh  bulbous  root,  crowned  with  three 
or  four  oblong  leaves  ;  upright  thi-ck  fl;alk3,  rifing  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  ;  adorned  with  narrow  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  greenifli  flowers,  repre- 
fenting  the  figure  of  a  naked  man  ;  the  lip  of  thenec- 
tarium  linear  tripartite,  with  the  middle  fegment  long- 
eft  and  bifid.  There  13  a  variety  with  brovvnifli  flow- 
ers^ting^d  with  green. 
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5.  The  'infea'ifera,  or  infea-orchis,  hath  two  ronndllli  OpKr^i 
bulbous  roots,  crowned  with  oblong  leaves;  eredl  leafy  II. 
ftaiks,  from  fix  to  10  or  12  inches  high,  terminated  by  OpiiilolU 
fpikes  of  infeft-ftiaped  greenifli  flowerjs,  having  the  lip  ^  " 

of  the  nedlarium  almort  five-lobed.  This  wonderful 
fpecies  exhibits  flowers  in  different  varieties,  that  repre- 
fent  fingular^  figures  of  flico',  bees,  and  other  infefts  ; 
and  are  of  difitrent  colours  in  the  varieties. 

6.  The  niGnorchis,  or  mujiy  ophrys,  hath  a  roundiflt 
bulbous  root  ;  crowned  with  three  or  four  oblong 
leaves  ;  an  ered  naked  Halk,  fix  inches  high  ;  termi- 
nated by  a  loofe  fpike  of  yellowifli,  mu&y-fcented 
flowers. 

Ail  thefe  fix  fpecies  of  ophrys  flower  In  fummer,  at 
diff'erent  times  in  different  forts,  from  May  until  July  ; 
and  in  moft  of  the  forts  exhibit  a  fingulariy  curious 
appearance.  The  plants  are  all  perennial  in  root,  which 
are  of  the  bulbous  flelhy  kind,  from  which  the  flower- 
ftalks  rife  annually  in  fpring,  and  decay  in  autumn;  at 
which  period  is  the  proper  time  for  removing  the  roots 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  all  grow  wild  in 
Britain,  &c. ;  are  refidents  of  Woods,  bogs,  marfhy 
grounds,  ftcrile  paftures,  chalky  foils,  and  the  like 
places,  where  they  flourifli  and  difplay  their  Angular 
flowers  in  great  abundance,  from  which  places  they 
are  introduced  into  gardens  for  variety;  and  having 
procured  fome  plants  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  planted 
them  in  foils  and  fituations  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
where  they  naturally  grow,  the  roots  will  abide  for  fe- 
veral  years,  and  flower  annually. 

As  to  their  propagation,  it  may  be  tried  by  feed  In 
a  ftiady  border,  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe  ;  likewife  by  ofF- 
fcts  from  the  root,  though  they  multiply  fpaiingly  in 
gardens ;  however,  roots  of  fome  Handing  may  be 
examined  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  any  ofi'^fcts  fepa'^ 
rated  and  planted  in  the  proper  places. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a  branch  of  phyfiogno- 
my,  which  deduces  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  temper 
and  manner  from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

OPHTHALMIA,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  which  inveft  the  eye  ;  efpccially 
of  the  adnata,  or  albugineous  coat.    See  Medicine, 

^75-  ^ 
OPIATES,  medicines  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than 
a  fyrup,  prepared  with  opium  fcarcely  fluid.  They 
confilt  of  various  ingredients,  made  up  with  honey 
or  fyrup;  and  are  to  be  ufed  for  a  long  time  ei^ 
ther  for  purgative,  alteritive,  or  corroborative  intcn. 
tions. 

I'he  word  opiate  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  any 
medicine  given  with  an  intention  to  procure  fleep,  whe- 
ther in  the  form  of  eleftuaries,  drops,  or  pills. 

OPINION  is  that  judgment  which  the  mind  forms 
of  any  propofition  for  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  which 
there  is  not  fufficient  evidence  to  produce  fcience  or 
abfolute  belief. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  nor  catt 
it  with  propriety  be  called  an  objedl  of  the  mathema- 
tician's belief  he  does  more  than  believe  it;  he  knovjs 
it  to  be  true.  When  two  or  three  men,  under  no 
temptation  to  deceive,  declare  that  they  were  wlt- 
neffes  of  an  uncommon,  though  not  preternatural  event, 
their  teftimony  is  complete  evidence,  and  produces  ab- 
folute belief  in  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  it  Is  given ; 
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but  it  does  not  produce  fc'ience  like  rigid  demonllra 
tion.  The  fa£l  is  not  doubted,  but  thofe  who  have 
it  on  report  do  not  know  it  to  be  true,  as  they  know 
the  truth  of  propofitiona  intuitlvtly  or  demonflrably 
certain.  When  one  or  two  men  relate  a  ftory  inclu- 
ding many  circumftances  to  a  third  pcrfon,  and  ano- 
>  ther  cot"es  who  pofjtively  contradids  it  either  in  whole 
cr  in  part,  he  to  whom  thofe  jatring  tellimonies  are 
given,  weighs  all  the  circumftances  in  his  own  mind, 
balances  the  one  againfl  the  other,  and  lends  an  affent, 
more  or  kfs  wavering,  to  that  iide  on  which  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  preponderate.  This  aifent  is  his 
opinion  refpefting  the  fads  of  which  he  has  received 
fuch  different  accounts. 

Opinions  are  often  formed  of  events  not  yet  in  be- 
iniT,  Were  an  officer  from  the  combined  armies,  which 
^Julyi793.  are  jud  now  *  befieging  Valenciennes,  to  come  into 
the  room  where  we  are  writing,  and  tell  us  that  thofe 
armies  are  in  good  health  and  high  fpirits  ;  that  every 
fhot  which  they  fire  upon  the  fortrcfs  produces  fo;rie 
trffea;  and  that  they  have  plenty  of  excellent  provi- 
fions,  whilll  the  befiegcd  are  perilbing  by  hunger ;  we 
fhould  abfolutely  Mt^-f  every  fa£l  which  he  had  told  us 
upon  the  evidence  of  his  teflimony  ;  but  we  could  on- 
ly  be  of  opinion  that  the  garrifon  muft  foon  furrendcr. 
Informing  opinions  of  this  kind,  upon  which,  in  a 
great  meafure,  depends  our  fuccefa  in  any  purfuit, 
every  circumflance  fhould  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
our  judgments  guided  by  former  experience.  Truth 
is  a  thing  of  fuch  importance  to  man,  that  he  fliould 
always  purfue  tlie  bell  methods  for  attaining  it  ;-and 
when  the  objed  eludes  all  his  refearches,  he  fhould  re- 
medy the  difappointment,  by  attaching  himfelf  to  that 
which  has  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  to  it ;  and  that 
which  moft  refcmbles  truth  is  called  probability,  as  the 
judgment  which  is  formed  of  it  is  termed  opinion.  See 
Probability. 

OPITS,  or  Opitius  (Martin),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet,  born  at  Breflaw  in  1507.  He  acquired 
great  fame  by  hrs  Latin,  and  more  by  his  German 
poems  ;  and,  retiring  to  Dantzic,  wrote  a  hiflory  of 
the  ancient  Daci  :  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1639. 

Opits  (Flenry),  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  born 
at  Altenburg  in  Mifnia  in  1642.  He  was  profeflbr 
of  theology  and  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Kiel, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent works  concerning  oriental  literature  and  He- 
-    brew  antiquities.    He  died  in  171  2. 

OPIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  an  infpiffated 
juice,  partly  of  the  refinous  and  partly  of  the  gummy 
kind,  brought  to  us  in  cakes  from  eight  ounces  to  a 
pound  weight.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a  denfe  texture, 
and  not  p^rfedly  dry  ;  but,  in  general,  eafily  receives 
an  impreflion  from  the  finger  :  its  colour  is  a  brownifh 
yellow,  fo  very  dark  and  duf]<:y  that  at  firfl  It  appears 
black :  it  has  a  dead  and  faint  fmell,  and  its  tatte  is 
very  bitter  and  acrid.  It  Is  to  be  chofen  moderately 
firm,  and  not  too  foft  ;  its  fir.ell  and  tafte  fhould  be 
very  firong,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  there  be  no 
dirty  or  ffony  matter  in  it. 

Opium  is  the  juice  of  the  papaver  album,  or  white 
poppy,  with  which  the  fields  of  Afia  Minor  are  in 
many  places  fown,  as  ours  are  with  corn.  When  the 
heads  are  near  ripening,  they  wound  them  with  an  in- 
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ftrument  that  has  five  edges,  which  on  being  fiuck  in-  O;''" 
to  the  head  m.akes  at  once  five  long  cuts  in  it ;  and 
from  thefe  wounds  the  opium  flows,  and  is  next  day 
taken  off  by  a  perfon  who  goes  round  the  field,  and 
put  up  in  a  vefTcl  which  he  carries  fattened  to  his 
girdle  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  this  opium  is  collcded, 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  poppy-head  is  wounded,  and 
the  opium  coUeded  from  it  the  next  day.  They  di- 
ftlnguifh,  however,  the  produce  of  the  firft  wounds 
from  that  of  the  fucceeding  ones ;  for  the  firfl  juice 
afforded  by  the  plant  is  greatly  fuperior  to  what  is  ob- 
tained afterwards.  After  they  have  coUeded  the  opi- 
um, they  moitlen  it  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  oi: 
honey,  and  woik  it  a  longtime  upon  a  flat,  hard,  and 
fmooth  board,  with  a  thick  and  fliong  inflrumcnt  of 
the  fame  wood,  till  it  becomes  of  the  confiflence  of 
pitch  ;  and  then  work  it  up  with  their  hands,  and 
form  it  Into  cakes  or  rolls  for  fale. 

Opium  at  prefent  is  in  great  efleem,  and  is  one  of 
the  mofl  valuable  of  all  the  fimple  medicines.    In  Its 
effeds  on  the  animal  fyflem,  it  is  the  mofl  extraor- 
dinary fub fiance  In  nature-.    It  touches  the  nerves  as  Leske's 
it  were  bv  majjlc  and  irrefiflible  power,  and  flecps  the^f,*!  °"  ^ 
fenfes  m  forgetfulaels  ;  even  in  oppohtion  to  the  de-^^; 
termined  will  of  the  philofopher  or  phyfiologift,  appri- 
fed  of  Its  narcotic  effed. 

'I'he  modlficatiou  of  matter  is  Infinite  ;  and  who  fhall 
truly  fay  by  what  peculiar  or  fpecitic  configuration  of 
its  parts,  opium,  even  In  the  quantity  of  a  fingle  graln^ 
adminiflered  to  the  human  body,  fhall  affuage  the  mofl 
raging  pain,  and  procure  profound  fleep  ? 

The  adion  of  matter  upon  matter,  thus  exempli- 
fied In  the  effed  of  opium  on  the  animal  fyftem,  is  not 
lefs  aftonlfhing  and  incomprehenliblc,  than  that  of 
fpirit  upon  matter  or  the  agency  of  mind  on  the  mo- 
tive powers  of  the  body. 

The  firfl  effeds  of  opium  are  like  thofe  of  a  flrong, 
fllmulating  cordial,  but  are  foon  fucceeded  by  univer- 
fal  languor  or  irrefiflible  propenfity  to  fleep,  attended 
with  dreams  of  the  mofl  rapturous  and  enthufiallic 
kind.  After  thofe  contrary  effedls  are  over,  which 
are  generally  terminated  by  a  profufe  fweat,  the  body 
becomes  cold  and  torpid  ;  the  mind  penllve  and  de- 
fpondlng  ;  the  head  is  affeded  with  ftupor,  and  the 
flomach  with  ficknefs  and  naufea. 

It  Is  not  our  bufmefs,  neither  is  it  in  our  power, 
to  reconcile  that  diverfity  of  opinion  which  has  late- 
ly prevailed  concerning  the  manner  in  which  opium 
produces  its  efteds  ;  or  to  determine  whether  it  ads 
fimply  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  or,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Fontana,  on  the  mafs  of  blood  only. 

Opium  is  the  moil  fovereign  remedy  In  the  materia 
medica,  for  eafing  pain  and  procuring  fleep,  and  alfo 
the  moll  certain  antifpafmodic  yet  known  ;  but,  like 
other  powerful  medicines,  becomes  highly  noxious  to 
the  human  conflitution,  and  even  mortal,  when  impro- 
perly adminiflered.  Its  liberal  and  long-continued  ufe 
has  been  obferved  greatly  to  injure  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  to  diminifh  their  influence  on  the  vital 
organs  of  the  body.  By  its  firfl  effeds,  which  arc 
exhilarating,  it  excites  a  kind  of  temporary  delirium, 
which  diffipates  and  exhaufls  the  fpirits  ;  and,  by  i,t8^ 
fubfequent  narcotic  power,  occafions  confufion  of  ideas 
and  lois  of  memory,  attended  with  naufea,  giddlnefs» 
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headacTi,  and  conftipation  of  the  bowels 
it  feems  to  fufpend  or  diminifli  all  the  natural  fecretions 
and  excretions  of  the  body,  that  of  perfpiration  only 
excepted. 

Thofe  who  take  opium  to  excefs  heeome  enervated 
and  foon  look  old  ;  when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  faint, 
and  experience  the  langour  and  dejeftion  of  fpirits  com- 
mon to  fuch  as  drink  fpirltuous  liquors  in  excefs  ;  to 
the  bad  efFefts  of  which  it  is  fimilar,  imce,  like  thofe, 
they  are  not  eafily  removed  without  a  repetition  of 
the  dofe. 

By  the  Indifcriminate  ufe  of  that  preparation  of 
opium  called  Godfrey's  cordial,  msny  children  are  year- 
ly cut  off;  for  it  is  frequently  given  dofe  after  dofe, 
without  moderation,  by  ignorant  women  and  merce- 
nary nurfes,  to  lilence  the  cries  of  infants  and  lull  them 
to  fleep,  by  which  they  are  at  laft  rendered  ftupid, 
inaftive,  and  rickety. 

Opium  is  univerfaliy  known  to  be  ufed  as  a  luxury 
in  the  eaft.  Mr  Grofe  informs  us,  that  moft^  of  the 
hard-labouring  people  at  Surat,  and  efpecially  the  por- 
ters, take  great  quantities  of  this  drug,  which, they  pre- 
tend, enables  them  to  work,  and  carry  heavier  burdens 
than  they  otherwife  could  do.  Some  of  thefe,  our  author 
affures  us,  will  take  more  than  an  ounce  at  a  time 
without  detriment.  Many  people  in  opulent  circum- 
ftances  follow  the  fame  cuftom,  but  with  very  different 
motives.  Some  ufe  it  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  plea- 
fing  delirium  it  occafions  ?  others  for  venereal  purpo- 
fes,-  as  by  this  means  they  can  lencrthen  the  amorous 
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in  a  word,    the  paifon  was  too  ftrong  to  admit  of  any  remedy  ; 

which  accordingly  proved  true,  and  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  never  awaked." 

Opium  applied  externally  is  emollient,  relaxing,  and 
dlfcutient,  and  greatly  promotes  fuppuration  :  if  long 
kept  upon  the  flcin,  it  takes  off  the  hair,  and  always 
occafions  an  itching  In  it ;  fometlmes  It  exulcerates  it, 
and  raifes  little  blifters,  if  applied  to  a  tender  part. 
Sometimes,  on  external  application,  it  allays  pain,  and 
even  occafions  fleep :  but  it  muft'  by  no  means  be 
applied  to  the  head,  efpecially  to  the  futures  of  the 
Ikull  ;  for  it  has  been  known  to  have  the  molf  terrible 
effefts  in  this  application,  and  even  to  bring  on  death 
itfelf. 

It  aopcarsjtoo,  from  fome  curious  experiments  made 
by  Dr Leigh, to  aftasthemoft  powerful  of  all  ^W^^^^'tlJaf'i^^li^ 
"  Having  laid  bare  the  crural  artery  of  a  rabbit  (fays^^, 
the  Doftor),  1  divided  it,  when  the  blood  \n^d,r\X.\Y  proper  ties 
flew  out  with  confiderahle  velocity;  fome  of  a  ftrong "/ 
folution  was  then  applied  to  the  divided  artery,  the 
ends  of  which  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  contra£led,  and 
the  hsemorrhagy  ceafed.    The  fame  experiment  was 
performed  on  the  brachial  artery  with  like  fuccefs." 

The  efTedls  of  a  ftrong  folution  of  opium  upon  the 
heart,  appears  from  the  fame  experiments  to  be  very  ex- 
traordinary. "  I  opened  the  thorax  of  a  raj-jblt  (fays  the 
Doftor),  and  by  diffeCtion  placed  the  heart  in  full  view  ; 
the  aorta  was  then  divided,  and  the  animal  bltd  till  It  ex- 
pired. After  the  heart  had  remained  motlonlefs  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  every  appearance  oflife  had  ceafed  for  the  fame 


congrefs  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  though  they  thus  are    length  of  time,  I  poured  on  the  heart  a  quantity  of  my 


certain  to  bring  on  an  abfolute  impotcncy  and  prema 
ture  old  age  at  laft.  For  this  purpofe  It  Is  ufually  ta- 
ken in  milk  ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to  check 
or  put  an  end  to  its  operation,  the)'-  fwallow  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  of  lime  juice,  or  any  fimilar  acid. 

Befides  thefe  effeas  of  opium,  it  is  fald  by  the  In- 
dians to  have  a  very  fingular  one  in  bringing  on  a 
feeming  heavinefs  of  the  head  and  fleepinefs  of  the  eye, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  really  produces  great  watch- 
fulnefs.  It  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  great  infpirer  of 
courage,  or  rather  infenfibillty  to  danger  ;  fo  that  the 
commanders  make  no  fcruple  of  allowing  large  quan- 
tities of  it  to  the  foldiers  when  they  are  going  to 
battle  or  engaged  in  any  hazardous  cnterprize. 

The  beft  opium  In  the  world  Is  faid  to  come  from 
Tatna  on  the  river  Ganges,  where,  at  leaft,  the  great- 
eft  traffic  of  it  is  made,  and  from  whence  it  is  export- 
ed all  over  India  ;  though  in  fome  parts,  efpecially 
on  the  Malay  coafts,  It  is  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death,  on  account  of  the  madnefs,  and  murder;;  con 


ftrong  folution  ;  it  was  inltantly  thrown  Into  motion, 
which  continued  two  minutes :  I  then  added  more  of  the 
folution,  and  the  a-tlon  was  again  renewed.  By  thus 
repeating  my  applications,  the  motions  of  the  heart 
were  fupported  more  than  ten  minutes.  I  afterwards 
opened  the  thorax  of  a  rabbit,  and,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  large  blood-veffels,  placed  ihe  heart  iiv 
view.  A  quantity  of  my  ftrong  folution  was  then  ap- 
plied to  it,  which  fo  accelerated  the  motions  as  to  ren- 
der it  Impoffible  to  number  them  :  by  renewing  the 
application,  thefe  were  continued  for  fome  confiderable. 
time.  The  furface  of  the  heart  now  appeared  uncom- 
monly red,  and  continued  fo  fome  time." 

Opium  contains  gum,  refin,  eflential  oil,  fait,  and 
earthy  matter;  but  Its  narcotic  or  fomniferous  power 
has  been  experimentally  found  to  refidc  in  its  ejjtntia! 
o'ti. 

OPOBALSAMUM,  in  the  materia  medica.  Opo- 
balfam,  or  balm  of  Gllead.    See  Amyris. 

Mr  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  whom  we  have 


fenuent  noon  that  madnefs,  which  are  occanoiied  by  It  ;    frequently  had  occafion  to  introduce  to  our  readers  with 


Dotwithftanding  which  fevere  prohibition,  however, 
it  is  plentifully  fmuggled  Into  all  thefe  countries. — The 
foil  about  the  Ganges  is  accounted  beft  for  producing 
the  ftrongeft  kind  of  opium ;  of  which  the  following  re- 
markable inftance  is  related.  "  A  nabob  of  thefe  parts 
having  invited  an  Englifli  faftory  to  an  entertainment, 
a  young  gentleman,  a  writer  in  the  company's  fervice, 
fauntering  aVout  the  garden,  plucked  a  poppy  and 
fucked  the  head  of  it.  '  In  confequence  of  this  he  fell 
into  a  profound  fleep  ;  of  which  the  nabob  being  ap- 
prlfed,  and  likewife  informicd  of  the  particular  bed 
out  of  which  he  had  taken  the  flower,  exprefl'ed  his 
fcrrow  ;  acquainting  his  friends  at  the  fame  time  that 


that  praife  to  which  we  think  his  labours  have  fully 
intiiled  him,  employs  feveral  pages  of  his  Appendix, 
in  afcertaining  the  antiquity  and  native  foil  of  the  bal- 
fam  tree, .  with  other  particulars  of  that  nature  ;  after 
which  he  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  opo- 
balfamum,  or  juice  flowing  from  It :  "At  firft  when  it 
is  received  Into  the  bottle  or  vafe  from  the  wound, 
from  whence  It  iCfues,  it  is  of  a  light,  yellow  colour,, 
apparently  turbid,  in  which  there  is  a  whitifli  caft, 
which  I  apprehend  are  the  globules  of  air  that  per- 
vade the  whole  of  it  in  its  firft  ftate  of  fermentation 
it  then  appears  very  light  upon  fliaklng.  As  it  fettles 
and  cools,  it  turns  clesir,  and  lofes  that  milkinefa  whick. 

it- 
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Opobalfa-  Jt  "fii^  had  when  flowing  from  tlie  tree  into  the  bottle,  men  ftrudlurc, 
Op"!caTt'a-  colour  of  honey,  and  appears  more 

fum   *  fixed  and  heavy  than  at  firft.    After  being  kept  for 
*— .^y— »^  years,  it  grows  a  much  deeper  yellow,  and  of  the  co- 
bur  of  gold.    I  have  fome  of  it,  which,  as  I  have  al 


o  p  o 


The  fame  traveller  obferves,  that  the  Opoeal 
faffa  gum  is  well  calculated,  both  on  account  of  its  ^""^ 
abundance  and  its  colour,  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
myrrh  ;  and  he  is  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
becaufe  every  thing  leads  him  to  think  that  no  other 


ready  mentioned  in  my  travels,  I  got  from  the  Cadi  of  gummiferous  tree,  poffelTed  of  the  fame  properties 
TUo,!.,,,      fk->  .-/CO.      ...         n:n  j         •       t^._..     with  the  falfa,  grows  in  the  myrrh  country.    In  fhort, 

he  thinks  it  almoll  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  gum  of 

the  faffa-tree 


Medina  in  the  1768  ;  it  is  now  ftill  deeper  in  colour, 
full  as  much  fo  as  the  yelloweft  honey.  It  is  perfeftly 
fluid,  and  has  loll  very  little  either  of  its  tafte,  fmell, 
or  weight.  The  fmell  at  firft  is  violent  and  ftrongly 
pungent,  giving  a  fenfation  to  the  brain  like  to  that  of 
volatile  falts  when  .railily  drawn  up  by  an  incautious 
perfon.  This  lails  in  pvoportisn  to  its  .frenmefs  ;  for 
being  negkaed,  and  the  bottle  uncorked,  it  quickly 
lofes  this  quality,  as  it  probably  will  at  laft  by  age, 
whatever  care  is  taken  of  it. 

*'  In  its  pure  and  frefli  ftate  it  diifolves  eafily  In  wa- 
ter. If  dropped  on  a  woollen  cloth,  it  will  wafh  out  ea- 
fily,  and  leaves  no  ftain.  It  is  of  an  acrid,  rough,  pungent 
tafte  ;  is  ufed  by  the  Arabs  in  all  complaints  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  is  reckoned  a  powerful  antifeptic, 
and  of  ufe  in  preventing  any  infeftioivof  the  plague. 
Thefe  qualities  It  now  enjoys,  in  all  probability,  in 
common  with  the  various  balfams  we  have  received 
from  the  new  world,  fuch  as  the  balfini  of  Tolu,  of 
Peru,  and  th«  reft  ;  but  it  is  always  ufed,  and  in  par^ 
ticular  eftecraed  by  the  ladies,  as  a  cofmetic  :  As  fuch 
it  has  kept  up  its  reputaticm  in  the  eaft  to  this  very 
day.  The  manner  of  applying  it  Is  this  :  You  firft  go 
into  the  tepid  bath  till  the  pores  are  fufiiciently  open- 
ed ;  you  then  anoint  yourielf  with  a  fmall  quantj^y, 
and  as  much  as  the  veflels  will  abforb.  Never-fading 
youth  and  beauty  are  faid  to  be  the  confequ^nces  of 
this.  The  purchafe  is  eafy  enough.  I  do  not  hear 
that  it-ever  has  been  thought  reftorative  after  the  lofs 
of  either." 

OPOCALPASUM,  Opocarbasum,  or  A  POCAL- 
■?AsuM  ;  a  gummy  refinous  fubftance,  which  has  a  ftrong 
rjefemblance  to  the  beft  liquid  myrrh,  and  which  in 
the  time  of  Galen  they  mixed  with  myrrh.  It  was 
difficult,  according  to  this  writer,  to  diftinguifh  the 
one  from  the  other  unlcfs  by  their  effecfts.  It  was  a 
polfonous  juice,  which  frequently  produced  lethargy 
and  fudden  ftrangling.  He  declares,  that  he  has  known 
feveral  perfons  who  died  in  confequence  of  inadvert- 
ently taking  myrrh  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of 
opocarbafum.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  juice  compofed  of 
a  folution  of  euphorbia,  in  uhich  drops  of  opium  were 
macerated.  Poifons  of  this  kind  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  as  common  in  Africa  as  that  of  arrows  poi- 
foned  with  the  juice  of  the  mancanilla  is  In  America. 

Mr  Bruce,  the  Abyffinian  traveller,  fays,  that  he  favv 
•in  a  Mahometan  village  a  large  tree,  which  was  fo 
covered  with  knots  and  balls  of  gum  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  and  on  the  large  branches,  that  ,  it  had 
a  monftrous  appearance.  From  fome  inquiries  which 
Ihe  made  on  this  fuf  jeft,  he  found  that  certain  mtr- 
chants  had  brought  this  tree  from  the  cotmtry  of  the 
good  myrrh,  which  Is  Troglodytria  (for  it  does  not 
grow  in  Arabia),  and  that  they  had  planted  it  for  the 
fake  of  its  gum  ;  with  which  thefe  MufTwlmen  ftarch 
the  blue  fluffs  of  Surat,  which  they  receive  damaged 
from  Mocha,  In  order  to  barter  them  with  the  Galla 
and  the  Abyflinians.  This  tree  is  called  fa/fa  ;  and 
Mr  Bruce  declares  that  he  has  feen  it  completely  co- 
Ker^d  with  beautiful  crimfon  flowers  of  a  very  uncom- 


is  the  opocalpafum  ;  and  he  fuppofes 
Galen  miftaken  in  afcribing  any  fatal  property  to  this 
drug ;  and  that  maay  were  believed  to  ue  killed  by  it, 
whofe  death  might,  perhaps,  with  morejuftice,  have 
been  placed  to  the  account  of  the  nhyliclun.  Mi- 
Bruce  adds,  that  though  the  Troglodites  of  the  myn-h 
country  are  at  prefent  more  ignorant  than  formerly, 
they  arc  neverthelefs  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  their  flmplcs  ;  and  that  while  they  wiih  to 
increafe  the  fnle  of  their  commodities,  they  would 
never  mix  with  them  a  poifon  which  muft  ncceifarily 
diminifh  it.  In  this  we  accede  to  his  opinion  ;  but 
we  muft  differ  from  him  when  he  fays,  that  no  gum 
or  refin  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a  mortal  poi- 
fon :  the  favages  of  both  h^-mifpheres  are  acquainted 
with  but  too  many  of  them.  The  gum  of  the  faffa- 
tree,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  is  of  a  clofe  fmooth 
grain,  of  a  brown  dull  colour,  but  fometimes  very 
tranfparent  ;  It  fwells  and  becomes  wliite  in  water  j 
it  has  a  great  refemblance  in  its  properties  to  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  all  fafety.  Fram  all 
this  It  appears  that  the  opocalpafum  mentioned  by 
Pliny  is  not  the  faffa  gum  defcribed  by  Mr  Bruce. 

OPOPANAX,  In  the  materia  raedica,  is  a  gum. 
refin  of  a  tolerably  firm  texture,  ufually  brought  to  U3 
In  loofc  granules  or  drops,  and  fometimes  in  large 
maffes,  formed  of  a  number  of  thefe  conneAed  by  » 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  thefe  are 
ufually  loaded  with  extraneous  matter,  and  are  greatly 
inferior  to  the  pure  loofe  kind.  The  drops  or  gra. 
nules  of  the  fine  opopanax  are  on  the  outfide  of  ^ 
brownlfli  red  colour,  and  of  a  dufl<y  yellowifli  of 
whitifh  colour  within  :  they  are  of  a  fomewhat  unftu- 
ous  appearance,  fmooth  on  the  furface ;  and  are  to  be 
chofen  in  clear  pieces,  of  a  ftrong  fmeli  and  acrid 
tafte. 

This  gummy  fubftance  Is  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  countries,  and  bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  Is  brought  fromTurkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies; 
and  its  virtues  are  thofe  of  an  attenuating  and  aperient 
medicine.  Boerhaave  frequently  employed  It,along  with 
ammoniacumandgalbanum,inhypocondrIacaldiforders, 
obftrudions  of  the  abdominal  vifce.  a,  and  fuppreflions 
of  the  menftrual  evacuations  from  a  fluggifhnefs  of  mu- 
cous humours,  and  a  want  of  due  elafticity  of  the  fo- 
lid;i :  v/ith  thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in 
the  pilulae  gummofce  and  compound  powder  of  myirb 
of  the  London  pharmacopceia,  but  it  is  not  employed 
In,  any  compofition  of  the  Edinburgh.  It  may  be  gi- 
ven by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  dram  : 
a  whole  dram  proves  In  many  conftitutions  gently  pur- 
gative :  alfo  difpels  flatulencies,  is  good  in  aflhmas, 
in  inveterate  coughs,  and  in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
nerves. 

Doftor  Woodville,  In  his  Medical  Botany,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  vegetable,  It  is  of  the 
digynia  order,  and  pentendria  clafs  of  plants  :  the  root  is 

perennial, 
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ipana*.  pefennial,  thick,  flefhy,  tapering  like  the  garden  parf- 
nep :  the  ftalk  is  fti-bng,  branched,  rough  towards  the 
bottom,  and  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  in  height ;  the 
leaves  are  pinnated,  confiftiog  of  feveral  pairs  of  pinnas, 
which  are  oblong,  ferrated,  veined,  and  towards  the 
bafe  appear  unformed  on  the  upper  fide  :  the  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  terminate  the 
ftem  and  branches  in  flat  umbels ;  the  general  and 
partial  umbels  are  compofed  of  many  radii  \  tlie  gene- 
ral and  partial  involuci-a  are  commonly  both  wanting  ; 
all  the  florets  are  fertile,  and  have  nn  uniform  appear- 
ance ;  the  petals  are  five,  lance-fliaped,  and  curled 
inwards  ;  the  live  filaments  are  fpreading,  curved, 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  furnifhed  with  roundifh 
antherae  ;  the  germen  is  placed  below  thecerolla,  fup- 
perting  two  rellexed  ftyles,  which  are  fupplied  with 
blunt  ftigmata  ;  the  fruit  is  elliptical,  compreflTed,  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  containing  two  flat  feeds,  en- 
compaffed  with  a  narrow  border.  See  Plate  CCCLI. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

"  This  fpecies  of  parfnep  was  cultivated  in  1731 
by  Mr  P.  Miller,  who  obfervcs,  that  its  '  roots  are 
large,  fweet,  and  accounted  very  nourifbing,'  there- 
fore recommended  for  cultivation  in  kitchen-gardens. 
It  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate  very  well,  and  com* 
monly  maturates  its  feeds,  and  its  juice  here  manifefts 
fome  of  thofe  qualities  which  are  difcovered  in  the  of- 
fix:inal  opopanax ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  warm  regions 
of  the  eafl,  find  where  this  plant  is  a  native,  that  its 
|uice  concretes  into  this  gummy  refinous  drug.  Opo- 
pansx  is  obtained  by  means  of  inciiions  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftalk.  of  the  plant,  from  whence  the  juice 
gradually  exudes;  and  by  undergoing  fpontaneous  con- 
cretion, afliimes  the  appearance  under  which  we  have 
it  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft;  Indies.  It  readi- 
ly mingles  with  water,  by  triture,  into  a  milky  liquor, 
which  on  ftanding  depofits  a  portion  of  refinous  mat- 
ter, and  becomes  yellowifli  :  to  redlified  fpirit  it  yields 
a  gold-coloured  tinfture,  which  taftes  and  fmells  ftrong- 
ly  of  opopanax.    Water  diftilled  from  it  is  impregna- 
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ted  with  its  fmell,  but  no  eflential  oil  Is  obtained  on  Oporto 
committing  moderate  quantities  to  the  operation.**  II 
See  Pastanaca,  of  which  opopanax  is  a  fpecies. 

OPORTO,  or  Porto;  a  rich,  handfome,  and  con- 
fiderable  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre 
Douro  and  Minho,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  importance,  and  by  nature  almoft  impregnable. 
It  is  noted  for  its  llrong  wines ;  and  a  large  quantity 
is  from  thence  exported  into  Britain,  whence  all  red 
wines  that  come  from  Spain  or  Portugal  are  called 
port-iv'mes.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
near  the  river  Duero,  which  forms  an  excellent  har- 
bour.   W.  Long.  8.  I.  N.  Lat.  41,  o, 

OPOSSUM,  in  zoology.    See  Didelphis. 

OPPENflEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lower 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of 
the  fame  name ;  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  neat 
the  Rhine.    E.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  49,  48. 

OPPIANUS,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  Anazarba 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  fecond  century.  He  compofed  a  poent 
of  hunting,  and  another  of  fifhing,  for  which  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla  gave  him  as  many  golden  crowns  aS 
there  were  verfes  in  his  poems  ;  they  were  hence  called 
Oppian's  golden  verfes.  He  died  in  the  30th  year  of 
his  age. 

OPPILATION,  In  medicine,  the  aft  of  obftruc- 
ting  or  flopping  up  the  paflage  of  the  body,  by  re- 
dundant or  peccant  humours.  This  word  Is  chiefly 
ufed  for  obftniftions  in  the  lower  belly. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD,  in  grammar,  that  which  fervca 
to  exprefs  an  ardent  defire  or  wifh  for  fomething. 

In  moft  languages,  except  the  Greek,  the  optative 
Is  only  exprefled  by  prefixing  to  the  fubjunftive  an  ad- 
verb of  wifliing ;  as  utinam,  in  Latin  ;  plut  a  Dieu, 
in  French  ;  and  'would  to  God^  In  Englifli. 

OPTIC  ANGLE,  the  angle  which  the  optic  axes  of 
both  eyes  make  with  one-  another,  as  they  tend  to 
meet  at  fome  diftance  before  the  eyes. 

Optic  ^xis,  the  axis  of  the  eye,  or  a  line  going- 
through  the  middle  of  the  pupil  and  the  centre  of : 
the  eye. 
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THAT  fcience  which  treats  of  the  element  of  light, 
and  the  various  phenomena  of  vifion. 

H  I  S  T  O  R  Y. 

§  I,  D'tf cover les  concerning  the  Light. 

The  element  of  light  has  occupied  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  thinking  men  ever  fince  the  phenomena  of 
nature  have  been  the  objedls  of  rational  Inveftigation. 
The  difcoveries  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  concerning  It,  are  fo  fully  Inferted  under  the  ar- 
ticle LiGHTj  that  there  is  little  room  for  any  further 
addition  here.  The  nature  of  that  fubtile  element 
is  indeed  very  little  known  as  yet,  notwithftanding  all 
the  endeavours  of  philofophers ;  and  whatever  fide  is 
taken  with  regard  to  it,  whether  we  fuppofe  it  to 
confift  of  an  infinity  of  fmall  particles  propagated  by 
a  repulfive  power  from  the  luminous  body,  or  whether 
we  fuppofe  it  to  confift  in-  the  vibrations  of  a  fubtile 
fluid,  there  are  prodigious  difficulties,  almoft,  if  not 
totally  Infuperable,  which  will  attend  the  explanation 


of  its  phenomena.  In  many  parts  of  this  work  the 
identity  of  light  and  of  the  electric  fluid  is  aflerted  i  . 
this,  however,  doth  not  in  the  Jeaft  interfere  with  the 
phenomena  of  optics  ;  all  of  which  are  guided  by  the 
fame  invariable  laws,  Vvhether  we  fuppofe  light  to  be 
a  vi!)ration  of  that  fluid,  or  any  thing  elfe.  We  fliall 
therefore  proceed  to,. 

§  2.  D'lfcoverles  concerning  the  RefraBion  of  Light. 

ft 

We  find  that  the  ancients,  though  they  made  very  Refradroji 
few  optical  experiments,  neverthelefs  knew,  that  when  known  t» 
hght  paffcd  through  mediums  of  different  denfities,  it  ^LentT' 
did  not  move  forward  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  was  bent,  * 
or  refraSed,  out  of  its  courfe.    This  was  probably 
fuggefted  to  them  by  the  appearance  of  a  ftraight  ftick 
partly  iramerfed  in  water  :  and  we  find  many  que- 
ftions  concerning  this  and  other  optical  appearances  in 
Ariftotle  ;  to  which,  however,  his  anfwers  are  infig- 
nificant.    Archimedes  Is  even  faid  to  have  written  a 
treatife  concerning  the  appearance  of  a  ring  or  circle : 
under  water,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  igno-^ 
■3  ,  raat..; 
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rant  of  the  epmttion  phenomena  of  refraftion.  But  the 
ancients  were  not  only  acquainted  with  thefe  more  or- 
dinary appearances  of  refraftion,  but  knew  alfo  the  pro- 
duAion  of  colours  by  refrafted  light.  Seneca  fays,  that 
if  the  light  of  the  fun  fhines  through  an  angular  piece 
of  glafs,  it  will  ftiow  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
'J''hefe  colours,  however,  he  fays,  are  falfe,  fuch  as  are 
feen  in  a  pigeon's  neck  when  it  changes  its  pofition  ; 
snd  of  the  fame  nature,  he  fays,  is  a  fpeculum,  which, 
without  having  any  colour  of  its  own,  affumes  that  of 
any  other  body.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  ancients  weie 
not  unacquainted  with  the  magnifying  power  of  glafs 

3  globes  filled  with  water,  though  they  do  not  feem  to 
And  the  known  any  thing  of  the  reafon  of  this  power; 
^owerof  ^^"^  the  ancient  engravers  are  fuppofed  to  have  made 
•glafs globes. "ufe  of  a  glafs  globe  filled  with  water  to  magnify  their 

figures,  and  thereby  to  work  to  m.ore  advantage. 
That  the  power  of  tranfparent  bodies  of  a  fpherical 
form  in  magnifying  or  burning  was  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  is  further  probable  from  cer- 
tain gems  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
which  are.fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Druids. 
They  are  m.ade  of  rock-cryflal  of  various  forms, 
amongft  which  are  found  fome  that  are  lenticular  and 
others  that  are  fpherical  :  and  though  they  are  not 
fufficiently  wrought  to  perform  their  office  as  well  as 
they  might  have  done  if  they  had  been  more  judi- 
cioufly  executed,  yet  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  their  ef- 
feft,  in  magnifying  at  leaft,  could  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  thofe  who  had  often  occafion  to  handle  them  ; 
jf  indeed,  "^n  the  fpherical  or  lenticular  form,  they 
were  not  folely  intended  for  the  purpofes  of  buin- 
ing.  One  of  thefe,  of  the  fpherical  kind,  of  about  an 
inch  and  an  half  diameter,  is  prtferved  among  the  fof- 
fils  given  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  by  l)r  Wood- 
ward. 

The  firft  treatife  of  any  note  written  on  the  fubjeA 
of  optics,  was  by  the  celebrated  aftronom.er  Claudius 
Ptolomseus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond 

4  century.  The  treatife  is  ioft  ;  but  from  the  accounts 
firft  t^a°ed^^  others  we  find  that  he  treated  of  aftronomical  re- 
fcientifical- 't  hough  refraftion  in  general  had  been  ob- 
ly  by  Pto-  ferved  very  early,  it  is  poffible  that  it  might  not  have 
lemy.        occurred  to  any  philofopher  much  before  his  time, 

that  the  light  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  muft  undergo 
a  fimilar  refraction,  in  confequence  of  falling  obliquely 
■upon  the  grofs  atmofphere  that  furrounds  the  earth  ; 
»nd  that  they  muft,  by  that  means,  be  turned  out  of 
their  reftilinear.  courfe,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  luminaries 
•to  appear  higher  in  the  heavens  than  they  would  other- 
wife  do,  The  firft  aftronomers  were  not  aware  that 
the  intervals  between  ftars  appear  lefs  near  the  horizon 
than  near  the  meridian  ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  muft 
have  been  much  embarraffed  in  their  obfervations.  But 
it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  by  the  caution  that  he  gives  to  allow  fome- 
thing  for  it,  upon  every  recourfe  to  ancient  obferva- 
tions. 

This  philofopher  alfo  advances  a  very  fenfible  hypo- 
.    S       thefis  to  account  for  the  remarkably  greater  apparent 
thdis  ^con-  ^^^^  moon  when  feen  near  the  horizon, 

cerning  the  The  mind,  he  fays,  judges  of  the  fizc  of  objefts  by 
tiorizontal  means  of  a  pre-conceived  idea  of  their  diftance  from 
€un  and  yg  .  ^)^{^  diftance  is  fancied  to  be  greater  when  a 
number  of  objefts  are  interpofed  between  the  eye  and 
the  body  we  are  viewing  ;  which  is  the  cafe  when  wc 
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fee  the  heavenly  bodies  near  the  horizon.  In  his  AI- 
mageft,  however,  he  afcribes  this  appearance  to  a  re- 
fraftion  of  the  rays  by  vapours,  which  actually  enlarge 
the  angle  under  which  the  luminaries  appear  ;  juft  as 
the  angle  is  enlarged  by  which  an  objeft  is  feen  from 
under  water. 

In  the  1 2th  century,  the  nature  of  refraftlon  was 
largely  confidered  by  Alhazen  an  Arabian  writer  ;  in 
fo  much  that,  having  made  experiments  upon  it  at  the 
common  furface  between  air  and  water,  air  and  glafs,  ^ 
water  and  glafs  or  cryftal  ;  and,  being  prepolfeffed  withDircov 
the  ancient  opinion  of  cryftalline  oi-bs  in  the  regions  of  Alha 
above  the  atmofphere,  he  even  fufpefted  a  refradtion 
there  alfo,  and  fancied  he  could  prove  it  by  aftronomi- 
cal obfervations.  This  author  deduces  from  hence  fc- 
veral  properties  of  atmofphcrical  refraftlon,  as  that  it 
increafes  the  altitudes  of  all  objeAs  in  the  heavens ; 
and  he  firft  advanced,  that  the  ftars  are  fometimes  feen 
above  the  horizon  by  means  of  refradtion,  when  they 
ajre  really  below  it.  This  obfervacion  was  confirmed 
by  Vitellio,  B.  Waltherus,  and  efpecially  by  the  ex- 
cellent obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Alhazen  obfer- 
ved,  that  refraftion  contracts  the  vertical  diameters  and 
diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  it  is  the 
caufe  of  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  either  he,  or  his  follower  Vitellio,  knew  any 
of  its  juft  quantity.  Indeed  it  is  too  fmall  to  be  de- 
termined except  by  very  accurate  inftruments,  and 
therefore  we  hear  little  more  of  it  till  about  the  year 
1500;  at  which  time  great  attention  was  paid  to  it 
by  Bernard  Walthcr,  Maeftlin,  and  others,  but  chiefly 
by  Tycho  Brahc. 

.  Alhazen  fuppofed  that  the  refraftion  of  the  atmo- 
fphere did  not  depend  upon  the  vapours  in  it,  as  was 
probably  the  opinion  of  philofophers  before  his  time, 
but  on  the  different  tranfparency  ;  by  which,  as  Mon- 
tucla  conjectures,  he  meant  the  denfity  of  the  grofs  air 
contiguous  to  the  earth,  and  the  ether  or  fubtile  air 
that  lies  beyond  it.  In  examining  the  efFefts  of  refrac- 
tion, he  endeavous  to  prove  that  it  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing the  caufe  of  the  heavenly  bodies  appearing  larger 
near  the  horizon,  that  it  would  make  them  appear  Tefs  ; 
two  ftars,  he  fays,  appearing  nearer  together  in  the 
horizon,  than -near  the  meridian.  This  phenomenon 
he  ranks  among  optical  deceptions.  We  judge  of  di- 
ftance, he  fays,  by  comparing  the  angle  under  which 
objects  appear,  with  their  fuppofed  diftance ;  fo  that 
if  thefe  angles  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  diftance  of  one 
objeCl  be  conceived  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  it 
will  be  imagined  to  be  larger.  And  the  flcy  near  the 
horizon,  he  fays,  is  always  imagined  to  be  further  from 
us  than  any  other  part  of  the  concave  furface.  Roger 
Bacon  afcribes  this  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  to 
Ptolemy ;  and  as  fuch  it  is  examined,  and  objeftcd  to 
by  B.  Porta. 

In  the  writings  of  this  Bacon,  whofe  genius  perhaps 
equalled  that  of  his  great  namefake  Lord  Verulara, 
wc  find  the  firft  diftinft  account  of  the  magnifying 
power  of  glafles  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  what 
he  wrote  upon  this  fubjeCl  gave  rife  to  that  moft  ufe- 
ful  invention  of  fpeClacles.  For  he  fays,  that  if  an 
objeCl  be  applied  clofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  larger  feg- 
ment  of  a  fphere  of  glafs,  it  will  appear  magnified. 
He  alfo  treats  of  the  appearance  of  an  objeCl  through 
a  globe,  and  fays  that  he  was  the  firft  who  obferred 
the  refraction  of  raya  into  it. 
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In  I27C5,  ViteUio,  a  native  of  Poland,  puhlifhed  a 
treatife  of  optics,  containing  all  that  was  valuable  in 
Alhazen,  and  digefted  in  a  much  more  intelligible  and 
methodical  manner.  He  obferves,  that  light  is  always 
loft  hy  refraftion,  in  confeqiience  of  which  the  objects 
feen  by  refracted  light  always  appear  lefs  luminous ; 
hut  he  does  not  pretend  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  this 
lofs.  He  reduced  into  a  table  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  refraftive  powers  of  air,  water,  and 
glafs,  correfponding  to  different  angles  of  incidence. 
In  his  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  he  agrees  ex- 
aftly  with  Alhazen  ;  obferving,  that  in  the  horizon 
flie  fee.ms  to  touch  the  earth,  and  appears  much  more 
diftant  from  us  than  in  the  zenith,  on  account  of  the 
intermediate  fpace  containing  a  greater  variety  of  ob- 
jeclp  upon  the  vifible  furface  of  the  earth.  He  afcribes 
the  twinkling  of  the  ftars  to  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
which  the  light  is  refrafted  ;  and  to  illuftrate  this  hy- 
pothefis,  he  obferves,  that  they  twinkle  ftill  more  when 
view^ed  in  water  put  in  motion.  He  alfo  fliows,  that  re- 
fraSion  is  neceflary  as  wdl  as  refleftion,  to  form  the 
rainbow  ;  becaufe  the  body  which  the  rays  fall  upon 
is  a  tranfparent  fubllance,  at  the  furface  of  which  one 
part  of  the  light  is  always  reflefted  and  another  re- 
fracted. But  he  feems  to  confider  rcfraftion  as  fer- 
ving  only  to  condenfe  the  light,  and  thereby  enabling 
it  to  make  a  ftronger  imprefiion  upon  the  eye.  This 
writer  alfo  makes  iome  ingenious  attempts  to  explain 
refrailion,  or  to  afcertain  the  law  of  h.  He  alfo  con- 
fideis  the  foci  of  glafs  fphcves,  and  the  apparent  fize 
of  objedts  feen  through  them;  though' upon  thefe  fub- 
jeds  he  is  not  at  all  exaft.  It  is  fulFicient  indeed  to 
fliow  the  ftate  of  knowledge,  or  rather  of  ignorance,  at 
that  time,  to  obferve,  that  both  ViteUio,  and  his  raafter 
Alhazen,  endeavour  to  account  for  objeds  appearing 
larger  when  they  are  feen  under  water  by  the  circular 
figure  of  its  furface  ;  fince,  being  fluid,  it  conforms  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Contemporary  with  ViteUio  was  Roger  Bacon,  a 
man  of  very  extenfive  genius,  and  who  wrote  upon 
almoft  every  branch  of  fcience  ;  yet  in  this  branch  fie 
does  not  feem  to  have  made  any  confiderable  advances 
beyond  what  Alhazen  had  done  before  him.  Even 
•forrle  of  the  wildeft  and  moll  abfurd  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancitnts  have  had  the  fanftion  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  does  not  hefitate  to  affent  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  indeed  by  moll 
philofophers  till  his  time,  that  vifual  rays  proceed 
from  the  eye  ;  giving  this  realon  for  it,  that  every 
thing  in  nature  is  qualified  to  difcharge  its  proper 
fuudlions  by  its  own  power*,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fun  and  other  celeltial  bodies.  In  his  Specula  Ma- 
ihemal'ica,  he  added  fome  obfervations  on  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  light  of  the  fttirs  :  the  apparent  fizp  of 
ol  jefts;  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the  fun  and  moon 
in  the  horizon  :  but  in  ail  this  he  is  not  very  exadt, 
and  advances  but  little.  In  his  Opus  Majus  he  demon- 
ftrates,  that  if  a  tranfparent  body  interpofed  between 
the  eye  and  an  objeft,  he  convex  towards  the  eye,  the 
objedt  will  appeat  magnified.  This  oi)fervation,  how- 
ever, he  certainly  had  from  Alhazen  ;  the  only  diffe- 
rence between  them  is,  that  Bacon  prefers  the  fmailer 
fegment  of  a  fphere,  and  /Alhazen  the  larger,  in 
wiiich  the  latter  certainly  was  right. 

From  this  time,  to  that  of  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  1. 
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Europe,  we  have  no  farther  treatife  o»  t7je  Cuhjc^  of  9 
refraftion,  or  indeed  On  any  other  part  of  optics.  O  «e  ^^Mauro. 
of  the  firft  who  diftinguillied  himfelf  in  this  way  was'^'"'* 
Maurolycus,  teacher  of  mathematics  at  ^^t;flina.  In  a 
treatife,  De  Lum'ine  et  UmlrOy  publifhed  in  1575,  he 
demonftrates  that  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  is 
a  lens  that  collefts  the  rays  of  light  iffuing  from  the 
objedls,  and  throws  them  upon  the  retina  where  is  the 
focus  of  each  pencil.  From  this  principle  he  difcover- 
ed  the  rcafon  why  fome  people  were  fhort-fighted  an4 
others  long-fightcd ;  and  why  the  former  are  relieved 
by  concave,  and  the  others  by  convex,  glaffes. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Maurolycus  made  fuch  Djfcovcn'c* 
advances  towards  the  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  vifion,ofB.  Porta* 
Joannes  Baptifta  Porta  of  Naples  difcovered  the  ca- 
mera obfcura,  which  throws  ftill  more  light  on  the  fame 
fubjedl.    His  houfe  was  confl-inlly  reforted  to  by  all 
the  ingenious  perfons  at  Naples,' whom  he  formed  into 
what  he  called  an  academy  ef  fecrets ;  each  member 
being  obliged  to  contribute  foraething  that  was  not 
generally  known,  and  might  be  ufefid.   By  this  means 
he  was  furniihed  with  materials  for  his  Magla  Natw 
rails,  which  contains  his  account  of  the  camera  olfcura^ 
and  the  firft  edition  of  which  was  publifhed,  as  he  in- 
forn>s  us,  when  he  was  not  quite  15  years  old.  He 
alfo  gave  the  firft  hint  of  the  magic  lantern  ;  which 
Kircher  afterwards  followed  and  improved.    His  ex«  ♦ 
periments  with  the  camera  obfcura  convinced  him,  that 
vifion  is  performed  by  the  intromifTion  of  fomething 
into  the  eye,  and  not  by  vifual  rays  proceeding  from 
the  eye,  as  had  been  formerly  imagined  ;  and  he  wa* 
the  firft  who  fully  fatisfied  himfelf  and  others  upon 
this  fubjedl.    Indeed  the  refemblance  between  experi- 
ments with  the  camera  ohfcura  and  the  manner  in  which 
vifion  is  performed  in  the  eye,  was  too  ftriking  to 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  lefs  ingenious  perfon.  But 
when  he  fays  that  the  eye  is  a  camera  obfcura^  and  the 
pupil  the  hole  in  the  window-flmtter,  he  was  fo  far 
miftaken  as  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  cryftalline  hu- 
m.our  that  correfponds  to  the  wall  which  receives  the 
images  ;  nor  waa  it  difcovered  till  the  year  1 604,. 
that  this  offtce  is  performed  by  the  retina.  He  makes 
a  variety  of  juft  obfervations  concerning  vifion  ;  and 
particularly  explains  fevcral  cafes  in  which  we  ima- 
gine things  to  be  without  the  eye,  when  the  appear- 
ances are  occafioned  hy  fome  affection  of  the  eye  it- 
ft'lf,  or  fom.e  motion  within  the  eye.     He  obferves 
alfo,  that,  in  certain  circumftances,  vifion  will  be  af- 
fifled  by  convex  or  concave  glafles  ;  and  he  feems  alfo 
to  have  made  fome  fmall  advances  towards  the  dif- 
covery of  telefcopes.    He  takes  notice,  that  a  round 
and  flat  furface  plunged  into  %vater,  will  appear  hol- 
low as  well  as  magnified  to  an  eye  perpendicularly  over 
it ;  and  he  very  well  explains  by  a  figure  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done. 

Ail  this  tioie,  however,  the  great  problem  concern- Lw  of 
ing  the  meafaring  of  refradlions  had  remained  un-refraaicn 
fwlved.    Alhazen  and  VitelHo,  indeed,  had  attempted ^'^covercd. 
it  ;  but  failed,  by  attempting  to  meafurc  the  angle  it- 
f(.lf  inftead  of  its  fiue.    At  laft  it  was  difcovered  by 
Snellius,  profefTcr  of  mathematics  at  Leyden.  This' 
philofopher,  however,  did   n(;t   perftdly  under ftand 
his  own  difcovery,  nor  did  he  live  to  publifh  any  ac- 
count  of  it  himfelf.     It  was  afterwards  explained  by 
pvofeflbr  Horteniius  both  pul-licly  and  privately  be- 
G  g  fore 
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fore.it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Defcartes,  who 
publifhed  it  under  a  different  form,  without  making 
any  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  SnelHus, 
whofe  papers  Huygens  affures  us,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, Defcartes  had  ken.  Before  this  time  Kepler 
had  publifhed  a  New  Table  of  refraaed  Angles,  de- 
termined by  his  own  experiments  for  every  degree  of 
incidence.  Klrcher  had  done  the  fame,  and  attempted 
a  rational  or  phyfical  theory  of  refraftion,  on  prin- 
ciple, and  on  a  mode  of  inveftigation,  which,  if  con- 
dufted  with  precifion,  would  have  led  him  to  the  law 
affiimed  or  difcovered  by  Snellius. 
Opinions  Defcartes  undertook  to  explain  the  caufe  of  refrac- 
of  Defcartes  tion  by  the  refolution  of  forces,  on  the  principles  of 
aiidLeib-  mechanics.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  was  obhged 
rirz  on  this^.^  fuppofe  that  light  paffes  with  more  eafe  through  a 
fubjctSt.  ^^^^^  medium,  than  through  a  rare  one.  The  truth 
of  this  explanation  was  firfi  queftioned  by  M.  Ferraat, 
counfellor  to  the  parliament  of  Thouloufe,  and  an 
able  mathematician.  He  afferted,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Defcartes,  that  light  fuffers  more  refiftance 
in  water  than  air,  and  more  in  glafs  than  in  water  ; 
and  he  maintained,  that  the  refiftance  of  different  me- 
diums with  refpe<a  to  light  is  in  proportion  to  their 
denfities.  M  Leibnitz  adopted  the  fame  general 
idea ;  and  thefe  gentlemen  argued  upon  the  fubjeft  in 
the  following  manner. 

Nature,  fay  they,  accompllrties  her  ends  by  the 
ftorteft  methods.    Light  therefore  ought  to  pafs  from 
one  point  to  another,  either  by  the  fhorteft  roaH,  or 
that  in  which  the  leaft  time  is  required.    But  it  is 
plain  that  the  line  in  which  light  paffes,  when  it  falls 
obliquely  upon  a  denfer  medium,  is  not  the  mofl  di- 
re6l  or  the  fhortefl ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  that  in  which 
the  leafl  time  is  fpent.  And  whereas  it  is  demonflrable, 
that  light  falling  obliquely  upon  a  denfer  medium  (In 
order  to  take  up  the  leafl  time  pofTible  in  paiTingfrom 
a  point  in  one  medium  to  a  point  in  the  other)  muft 
be  refrafted  In  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraftion  muft  be  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  the  different  facilities  with  which  light  is 
tranfmitted  in  thofe  mediums  ;  it  follows,  that  fince 
Ught  approaches  the  perpendicular  when  it  paffes  ob- 
liquely from  air  into  wate  r,  fo  that  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  ttfraaion  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  angle  of  in 
cidence,  the  facility  with  which  water  fuffers  light  to 
pafs  through  it  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  air;  fo  that 
light  meets  with  more  refiftance  in  water  than  air. 
•        Arguments  of  this  kind  could  not  give  fatlsfiiftlon ; 
foncerniig  and  a  little  time  fhowed  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothefis. 
therefrac-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Aug.  31.  1664. 
tioD  of  dif       experiment  for  meafuring  the  refiaftion  of  common 
Jrent  fub-  ^^^^^^        ^^^^  3  Inftrument  which  they 

had  prepared  for  that  purpofe  ;  and,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  40  degrees,  that  of  refraction  was  found 
to  be  30.  About  this  time  alfo  we  find  the  firft  men- 
tion of  mediums  not  refrafting  the  light  in  an  exaft 
proportion  to  their  denfities.  For  Mr  Boyle,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Oldenburgh,  dated  Nov._  3.  1664,  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  fpirit-of-wine,  the  proportion  of  the  fines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  to  the  fines  of  the  angles 
of  refraftlon  was  nearly  the  fame  as  4  to  3.  and 
that,  as  fpirit-of-wine  occafions  a  greater  refi  aftion 
than  common  water,  fo  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
lighter  than  fpirit-of-wine,  produces  not  c^Ay  a  greater 
rcfraftion  than  common  water,  isut  a  much  greater 
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than  fait  water.  And  at  a  meeting  held  Nov.  9.  the 
fame  year,  Dr  Hooke  (who  had  been  ordered  to  pro- 
fecute  the  experiment)  brought  in  an  account  of  one 
that  he  had  made  with  pure  and  clear  falad  oil,  which 
was  found  to  have  produced  a  much  greater  refrac- 
tion than  any  liquor  which  he  had  then  tried  ;  the 
angle  of  refraftlon  that  anfwered  t®  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  30*^  being  found  no  lefs  than  40"  30',  and 
the  angle  of  refraftion  that  anfwered  to  an  angle  of 
incidence  of  20^  being  29°  47'.— M-  de  la  Hire  alfo 
made  feveral  experiments  to  afcertain  the  refraftive 
power  of  oil  with  refpedl  to  that  of  water  and  air,  and 
found  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  re- 
fraftion  to  be  as  60  to  42  ;  which,  he  ebferves,  is  a 
little  nearer  to  that  of  glafs  than  to  that  of  water, 
though  oil  is  much  lighter  than  water,  and  glafs  much 
heavier. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  finding  that  the 
refraftion  of  fait  water  exceeded  that  of  frcfh,  purfued 
the  experiment  farther  with  folutions  of  vitriol,  falt- 
petre,  and  alum,  in  water  ;  when  they  found  the  re- 
fraftion  of  the  folution  of  vitriol  and  faltpetre  a  little 
more,  but  that  of  alum  a  little  lefs,  than  common 
water. 

Dr  Hooke  made  an  experiment  before  the  Royal 
Society,  Feb.  11.  1663,  which  clearly  proves  that  ice 
refrafts  the  light  lefs  than  water ;  which  he  took  to 
be  a  good  argument  that  the  lightnefs  of  ice,  which 
caufes  it  to  fwim  in  water,  is  not  caufed  only  by  the 
fmall  bubbles  which  are  vifible  in  it,  but  that  it  arlfes- 
from  the  uniform  conftitution  or  general  texture  of 
the  whole  mafs.  M.  de  la  Hire  alfo  took  a  good  deal 
of  pains  to  deterniinc  whether,  as  was  then  the  com- 
mon opinion,  the  refraftlve  power  of  ice  and  water 
were  the  fame  ;  and  he  found,  as  Dr  Hooke  had  done 
before,  that  ice  refrafts  lefs  than  water. 

By  a  moft  accurate  and  elaborate  experiment  made 
in  the  year  1698,  in  which  a  ray  of  light  was  tranf- 
mitted through  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  Mr  Lowthorp 
found,  that  the  refraftive  power  of  air  is  to  that  of 
water  as  36  to  34,400.  He  concludes  his  account  of 
the  experiment  with  obferving,  that  the  refraftive 
power  of  bodies  is  not  proportioned  to  the  denfity,  at 
leaft  not  to  the  gravity,  of  the  refrading  medluna. 
For  the  refraftlve  power  of  glafs  to  that  of  water  is 
as  55  to  34,  whereas  its  gravity  is  as  87  to  34;  that 
is,  the  fquarcs  of  their  refraaive  powers  are  very  nearly 
as  their  refpeaive  gravities.  And  there  are  fome 
fluids,  which,  though  they  arc  lighter  than  water,  yet 
have  a  greater  power  of  refradion.  Thus  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  fpirit-of-wine,  according  to  Dr  Hooke's 
experiment,  is  to  that  of  water  as  36  to  33,  and  its 
gravity  reciprocally  as  33  to  36,  or  36^.  But  the 
refraaive  powers  of  air  and  water  feem  to  obferve  the 
fimple  proportion  of  their  gravities  direaiy.  And  if 
this  fhould  be  confirmed  by  fucceeding  experiments, 
it  is  probable,  he  fays,  that  the  refradive  powers  of 
the  atmofphere  are  everywhere,  and  at  ;ill  heights 
above  the  earth,  proportioned  to  its  denfity  and  ex- 
panfion  :  and  then  it  would  be  no  difHcult  matter  to 
trace  the  light  through  it,  fo  as  to  terminate  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  earth  ;  and,  together  with  proper  expe- 
dients for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  light  illuminating 
an  opaque  body,  to  examine  at  what  diilances  the 
moon  muft  be  from  the  eaith  to  fuffer  eclipfes  of  the 
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Caffini  the  younger  happened  to  be  prefent  when 
Mr  Lowthorp  made  the  above-mentioned  experiment 
before  the  Royal  Society ;  and  upon  his  return  home, 
having  made  a  report  of  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  thofe  gentlemen  endea- 
voured to  repeat  the  experiment  in  1700;  but  they 
did  not  fucceed. — For,  as  they  faid,  beams  of  light 
pafled  through  the  vacuum  without  fuffering  any  re- 
fraftion.  The  Royal  Society  being  informed  of  this, 
were  defirous  that  it  might  be  put  paft  difpute,  by 
repeated  and  well-attefted  trials ;  and  ordered  Mr 
Haukfbee  to  make  an  inftrument  for  the  purpofe,  by 
the  diredlion  of  Dr  Halley.  It  confifted  of  a  ftrong 
brafs  prifm,  two  fides  of  which  had  fockets  to  receive 
two  plane  glaflcs,  whereby  the  air  in  the  prifm  might 
either  be  exhaufted  or  condenfed.  The  prifm  had  alfo 
a  mercurial  gage  fixed  to  it,  to  difcover  the  denfity  of 
the  contained  air ;  and  was  contrived  to  turn  upon  its 
axis,  in  order  to  make  the  refradions  equal  on  each 
fide  when  it  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  telefcope.  The 
refrading  angle  was  near  64";  and  the  length  of  the 
telefcope  was  about  10  feet,  having  a  fine  hair  in  its 
focus.  The  event  of  this  accurate  experiment  was  as 
fellows : 

Having  chofen  a  proper  and  very  diftinft  ereft  ob- 
je<a,  whofe  diftance  was  2588  feet,  June  15.  O.  S. 
1708,  in  the  morning,  the  barometer  being  then  at 
29.74,  and  the  thermometer  at  60,  they  firil  ex- 
haufted the  prifm,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  tele- 
fcope, the  horizontal  hair  in  the  focus  covered  a  mark 
on  the  objea  diftinftly  feen  through  the  vacuum,  the 
two  glaffes  being  equally  inclined  to  the  vifual  ray. 
Then  admitting  the  air  into  the  prifm,  the  objed  was 
feen  to  rife  above  the  hair  gradually  as  the  air  entered, 
and  in  the  end  the  hair  was  obferved  to  hide  a  mark 
10^  inches  below  the  former  mark.  This  they  often 
repeated,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

After  this  they  applied  the  condenfing  engine  to 
the  prifm  ;  and  having  forced  in  another  atmofphere, 
fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  included  air  was  double  to 
that  of  the  outward,  they  again  placed  it  before 
the  telefcope,  and,  letting  out  the  air,  the  objed  which 
before  feeraed  to  rife,  appeared  gradually  to  defcend, 
and  the  hair  at  length  relied  on  an  objeft  higher  than 
before  by  the  fame  interval  of  10^  inches.  This  expe- 
riment they  hkewife  frequently  repeated  without  any 
variation  in  the  event. 

They  then  forced  in  another  atmofphere;  and  upon 
difcharging  the  condenfed  air,  the  objeft  was  feen  near 
21  inches  lower  than  before. 

Now  the  radius  in  this  cafe  being  2588  feet,  lO:^ 
inches  will  fubtend  an  angle  of  one  minute  and  8  fe- 
conds,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  vifual  ray 
being  32  degrees  (becaufe  the  angle  of  the  glafs  planes 
was  64),  it  follows  from  the  known  laws  of  refra6lion, 
that  as  the  fine  of  39°  is  to  that  of  31^  59',  26/' 
differing  from  32°  by  34"  the  half  of  i',  8"  ;  fo  is  the 
fine  of  any  other  incidence,  to  the  fine  of  its  angle  of 
refraftion  ;  and  fo  is  radius,  or  1000000,  to  999736; 
which,  therefore,  is  the  proportion  between  the  fine 
of  incidence  in  vacuo  and  the  fine  of  refradion  from 
thence  into  common  air. 
*<Stive  It  appears,  by  thefe  experiments,  that  the  refrac- 
live  power  of  the  air  is  proportionable  to  its  denfity. 
And  fince  the  de-nfity  of  the  atmofphere  is  a$  it$ 
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weight  diredly,  and  its  heat  inverfely,  the  ratio  of  its 
denfity,  at  any  given  time,  may  be  had  by  comparing 
the  heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  ;  and 
thence  he  concludes  that  this  will  alfu  be  the  ratio 
of  the  refradion  of  the  air.  But  Dr  Smith  obferves, 
that,  before  we  can  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  this 
conclufion,  we  ought  to  examine  whether  heat  and 
cold  alone  may  not  alter  the  refradive  power  of  air, 
while  its  denfity  continues  the  fame.  This,  he  fays, 
may  be  tried,  by  heating  the  condenfed  or  rarefied  air, 
fiiut  up  in  the  prifm,  jull  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  tele- 
fcope, and  by  obferving  whether  the  hair  in  its  focus 
will  continue  to  cover  the  fame  mark  all  the  while  that 
the  air  is  cooling. 

The  French  academicians,  being  informed  of  the 
refult  of  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  employed 
M.  Delifle  the  younger  to  repeat  their  former  ex- 
periment with  more  care;  and  he  prefently  found,  that 
their  operators  had  never  made  any  vacuum  at  all, 
there  being  chinks  in  their  inftrument,  through  which 
the  air  had  infinuated  itfelf.  He  therefore  annexed  a 
gage  to  his  inftrument,  by  which  means  he  was  fure 
of  his  vacuum  ;  and  then  the  refult  of  the  experiment 
was  the  fame  with  that  in  England.  The  refraftion 
was  always  in  proportion  to  the  denfity  of  the  air, 
excepting  when  the  mercury  was  very  low,  and  con- 
fequently  the  air  very  rare  ;  in  which  cafe  the  whole 
quantity  being  very  fmall,  he  could  not  perceive  much 
difference  in  them.  Comparing,  however,  the  re- 
fraiflive  power  of  the  atmofph«rre,  obferved  at  Paris, 
with  the  refult  of  his  experiment,  he  found,  that  the 
beft  vacuum  he  could  make  was  farfhort  of  that  of  the 
etherial  regions  above  the  atmofpliere. 

Dr  Hooke  firft  fuggefted  the  thought  of  making 
allowance  for  the  efFed?  of  the  refradion  of  light,  ia 
pafling  from  the  higher  and  rarer,  to  the  lower  and 
denfer  regions  of  the  atmofphere.  in  the  computed 
height  of  mountains.  To  this  he  afcribes  the  differ- 
ent opinions  of  authors  concerning  the  height  of  fevc- 
ral  very  high  hills.  H«  could  not  account  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriff",  and  feveral  very 
high  mountains,  at  fo  great  a  diftance  as  that  at 
which  they  are  adually  feen,  but  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  the  curvature  of  the  vifual  ray,  that  is  made  by  its 
pafling  obliquely  through  a  medium  of  fuch  different 
denfity,  from  the  top  of  them  to  the  eye,  very  far 
diftant  in  the  horizon.  All  calculations  of  the  height 
of  mountains  that  are  made  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  rays  of  light  come  from  the  tops  of  them,  to  our 
eyes,  in  ftraight  lines,  muft,  he  fays,  be  very  erro- 
aeous. 

Dr  Hooke  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  twlnk- 
hng  of  the  ftars  ;  afcribrng  it  to  the  irregul:ir  and  un- 
equal refradlion  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  is  alfo  the 
reafon  why  the  limbs  ©f  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets 
appear  to  wave  or  dance.  And  that  there  is  fucfi  an 
unequal  diftrlbutlon  of  the  parts  of  the  atmofphere, 
he  fayd,  is  manlfeft  from  the  dlff"erent  degrees  of  neat 
and  cold  in  the  air.  This,  he  fays,  will  be  ev^I.'ent  by 
looking  upon  diftant  objefts,  over  a  piece  of  hot  glafs, 
which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  throw  out  any  kind  of 
exhalation  from  itfelf,  as  well  as  through  afoending 
fteams  of  water. 

About  this  time  Grimaldi  firft  obferved  that  tSie 
coloured  image  of  the  fun  refraded  through  a  prifm  is 
G  g  2  always 
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always  bb'ohfr,  and  that  coloufs  proceed  from  refrsic- 
tion. — The  way  in  Which  he  lil-ll  difcovered  this  was  by 
Vitellio's  experiment  above-mentioned,  in  which  a 
.piece  of  white  paper  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs 
veflel  filled  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the  light  of 
the  fun,  appears  coldiired.  Ho  a  ever,  he  obferved, 
that  in  cafe  the  two  fnrfaces  of  the  refra£llng  medium 
were  exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  no  colours  were 
produced.  But  of  the  true  caufe  of  thofe  colours, 
viz.  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light, 
he  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion.  This  difcovery  was 
referved  for  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  which  occurred 
to  him  in  the  year  1666.  At  that  time  he  was 
bufied  ia  grinding  optic  glalTes,  and  procured  a 
triangular  glafs  prifm  to  fatisfy  himfclf  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  colours.  While  he  amufed  him- 
felf  with  this,  the  oblong  figure  of  the  coloured 
fpedlrum  firtl  Itrnck  him.  He  was  furptifed  at  the 
great  difproportion  betwixt  its  length  and  breadth  ; 
the  former  being  about  five  times  the  meafure  of 
the  latter.  He  could  hardly  think  that  any  dif- 
ference in  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs,  or  in  the  coin- 
l^olition  of  it,  could  have  fuch  an  influence  on  the  light. 
However,  without  condtidirtg  any  thing  a  prioriy  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  effefts  of  thefe  circumftances, 
and  particularly  ti-ied  what  would  be  the  confequence 
of  tranfmitting  the  light  through  parts  of  the  glafs 
that  were  of  different  tliickneffes,  or  through  holes  in 
the  wi/jdow-fh utter  of  different  fizes  ;  or  by  fetting 
the  prifm  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhutter,  that  the  light 
Hiight  pafs  through  it,  and  be  refra<Sled  before  it  was 
terminated  by  the  hole. 

He  then  fufpefted  that  thefe  colours  might  arife 
from  the  light  being  dilated  by  fome  unevennefs  in  the 
gla^s,  or  fome  other  accidental  irregularity  ;  and  to 
try  this,  he  took  another  prifm,  like  the  former,  and 
placed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  light,  pafling 
through  tliem  both,  might  be  refrafted  contrarywifc, 
and  fo  be  returned  by  the  latter  into  the  fame  courfe 
from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  former.  In 
this  manner  he  thought  that  the  regular  effefts  of 
the  iirft  prifm  would  be  dellroyed  by  the  fecond  ;  but 
that  the  irregular  ones  would  be  augmented  by  the 
tnultiplicity  of  refractions.  The  event  was,  that  the 
Kght,  which  by  the  firft  prifm  was  diffufed  into  an 
oblong  form,  was  by  the  fecond  reduced  into  a  cir- 
cular one,  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  it  had  not 
paffed  through  either  of  them. 

At  laft,  after  various  experiments  and  conjedlures, 
he  hit  upon  what  he  calls  the  experimentum  cruets, 
and  which  completed  thia  great  difcovery.  He  took 
two  boards,  and  placed  one  of  them  clofe  behind  the 
prifm  at  the  windows,  fo  that  the  light  might  pafs 
through  a  fm  11  hole  made  in  it  for  the  purpofe,  and 
fall  on  the  other  board,  which  he  placed  at  the  di- 
llance  of  about  1 2  feet ;  having  firll  made  a  fmall 
hole  in  it  alfo,  for  fome  of  that  incident  light  to  pafs 
through.  He  then  placed  another  prifm  behind  the 
fecond  board,  fo  that  the  light  which  was  tranfmitted 
through  both  the  boards  might  pafs  through  that  alfo, 
and  be  again  refradted  before  it  arrived  at  the  wall. 
This  being  done,  he  took  the  iirft  prifm  in  his  hand, 
and  turned  it  about  its  axis,  fo  much  as  to  make  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  image,  caft  on  the  fecond  board, 
^cceflively  to  pafs  through  the  hole  ia  it,  that  he 
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might  obferve  to  what  places  on  the  wall  the  fecond 
prifm  would  refra5  them  ;  and  he  faw,  by  the  change 
of  thofe  places,  that  the  light  tending  to  that  end  of 
the  image  towards  which  the  rcfraftion  of  the  firlt  prifm 
was  made,  did,  in  the  fecond  prifm,  fuffer  a  refrac- 
tion confiderably  greater  than  the  light  which  tended 
to  the  other  end.  The  true  caufe,  therefore,  of  the 
length  of  the  image  was  difcovered  to  be  no  other, 
than  that  light  is  not  fimilar,  or  homogeneai;  but  that 
it  confifts  of  rays,  fome  of  which  are  more  refrangible 
than  others  :  fo  that,  without  any  difference  in  theii" 
incidence  on  the  fame  medium,  fome  of  them  fhall  be 
more  refradted  than  otherf! ;  and  therefore,  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  degrees  of  refrangibility, 
they  will  be  tranfmitted  through  the  prifm  to  different 
parts  of  the  oppcfite  wall. 

Since  it  appears  from  thefe  experiments  that  diffe- 
rent rays  of  light  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibi- 
lity,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  rules  laid  down 
by  preceding  philofophers  concerning  the  refractive 
power  of  water,  glafs.  Sec.  muft  be  limited  to  the 
rrjiddle  kind  of  rays.  Sir  Ifaac,  however,  proves  that 
the  fme  of  the  incidence  of  every  kind  of  light,  confi- 
dered  apart,  is  to  its  fine  of  refvaftion  in  a  given  ra- 
tio. This  he  deduces,  both  by  experiment,  and  alfo 
geometrically,  from  the  fuppofition  that  bodies  re fradt 
the  light  by  afting  upon  its  rays  in  lines  perpendicular 
to  their  furfaces. 

The  moft  important  difcovery  with  regard  to  refrac- Mr  D Ju 
tion  fince  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  i»  that  of  Mr  lotifl'sdiP 
DoUond,  who  found  out  a  method  of  curing  the  '^"^'^''y 
faults  of  refradling  telefcopes  arifing  from  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays,  and  which  had  been  gene-ing  the 
rally  thought  impofiible  to  be  removed.— Nothwith-fi  ulta  in  re 
ftanding  the  great  difcovery  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  con- 
cerning  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  ''^^'^'^P*^^^ 
he  had  no  idea  but  that  they  were  all  afftded  in  the 
fame  proportion  by  every  medium,  fo  that  the  refran- 
gibility of  the  extreme  rays  might  be  determined  if 
that  of  the  mean  ones  was  given.    From  this  it  would 
follow,  as  Mr  Dolland  obfervco,  that  equal  and  con- 
trary refradlions  mull  not  only  deftroyeach  other,  but 
that  the  diverg-ency  of  the  colours  from  one  refradl:ion' 
would  likewife  be  corredted  by  the  other,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  poffibdity  of  producing  any  fuch 
thing  as  refradlion  which  would  not  be  affedted  by  the 
different  refrangibility  of  light  ;  or,  in  other  wordsj, 
that  however  a  ray  of  Hght  might  be  refracted  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  different  mediums,  as  water, 
glafs,  &c.  provided  it  was  fo  done,  that  the  emergent 
ray  fliould  be  parallel  to  the  incident  one,  it  would 
ever  after  be  white  ;  and  confequently,  if  it  (hould 
come  out  inclined  to  the  incident,  it  would  diverge, 
and  ever  after  be  coloured  ;  and  from  this  it  was  na" 
tural  to  infer,  that  all  fpherical  objedi-glaffes  of  te- 
lefcopes muft  be  equally  affedted  by  the  different  re* 
frangibility  of  light,  in  proportion  to  their  apertures, 
of  whatever  materials  they  may  be  formed. 

For  this  rcafon.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  all  other 
philofophers  and  opticians,  had  defpaired  of  bringing 
refradling  telefcopes  to  any  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, without  making  them  of  an  immoderate  and  very 
inconvenient  length.  They  therefore  applied  them- 
felvea  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the  refledting  te- 
kfcope ;  and  the  bufinefa  of  refraction  was  dropped  till 
I  about 


about  the  year  1747,  when  M.  Euler,  improving  up- 
on a  hint  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's,  formed  a  fcheme  of 
making  objeft-glafTes  of  two  materials,  of  different  re- 
fractive povvers  ;  hoping,  that  by  this  difference,  the 
refraftions  would  balance  one  another,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  difperfion  of  the  rays  that  is  occafiontd  by 
the  difference  of  refrangibihty.  Thefe  objedl  glaffes 
were  compofed  of  two  lenfes  of  glafs  with  water  be- 
tween them.  This  memoir  of  M.  Euler  excited  the 
attention  of  Mr  Dollond.  He  carefully  went  over  all 
M.  Euler's  calculations,  fubflituting  for  his  hypothe* 
tical  laws  of  refraftion  thofe  which  had  been  aftually 
afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  Newton;  and  found, 
that,  after  this  neceffary  fubltitution,  it  followed  from 
M.  Euler's  own  principles,  that  there  could  be  no 
union  of  the  foci  of  all  kinds  of  colours,  but  in  a  lens 
infinitely  large. 

M.  Euler  did  not  mean  to  controvert  the  experi- 
ments of  Newton:  but  hr  faid,  that  they  were  not  con- 
trary to  his  hypothefis,  but  in  fo  fmall  a  degree  as 
"might  be  neglefted  ;  and  aflerted,  that,  if  they  were 
admitted  in  all  their  extent,  it  would  be  impoffihle  to 
corrc6t  the  difference  of  refrangibility  occafioned  by 
the  tranfmiffion  of  the  rays  from  one  medium  into 
another  of  different  denfity ;  a  corredtion  which  he 
thought  was  very  poffiblc,  fince  he  fuppofed  it  to  be 
a<ftually  effected  in  the  itrudure  of  the  eye,  which  in 
his  opinion  was  made  to  confift  of  different  mediums 
for  that  very  purpofe.  To  this  kind  of  reafoning  Mr 
Dollond  made  na  reply,  but  by  appealing  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Newton,  and  the  great  circumfpeftion 
with  which  it  was  known  that  he  condufted  all  his 
•  inquiries. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  controverfy,  the  friends  of  M. 
Clairaut  engaged  him  to  attend  to  it;  and  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  that,  fince  the  experiments  of  Newton 
bited  by  Mr  Dollond  could  not  be  queftioned,  the 
fpeculations  of  M.  Euler  were  more  ingenious  than 
ufeful. 

The  fame  paper  of  M.  Euler  was  alfo  particularly 
Noticed  by  M.  Klingenftitrna  of  Sweden,  who  gave  a 
confiderable  degree  of  att'-ntlon  to  the  fubjedi,  and 
difcovered,  that,  from  Newton's  own  principles,  the 
tefult  of  the  8th  experiment  of  the  fecond  book  of  his 
Optics  could  not  anfwer  his  defcription  of  it. 

He  found,  he  fays,  that  when  hght  goes  out  of  air 
through  feveral  contiguous  refratling  mediums,  as 
through  water  and  glafs,  and  thence  goes  out  again 
into  air,  whether  the  refracting  furfaces  be  parallel  or 
inclined  to  one  another,  that  light,  as  often  as  by  con- 
trary refraftions  it  is  fo  corre£ted  as  to  emerge  in  lines 
parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it  was  incident,  continues 
fever  after  to  be  white;  but  if  the  emergent  rays  be  in- 
clined to  the  incident,  the  whitenefs  of  the  emerging 
light  will,  by  degrees,  in  pafling  on  from  the  place  of 
emergence,  become  tinged  at  its  edges  with  colours. 
This  he  tried  by  refraiSting  light  witli  prifms  of  glafs, 
placed  within  a  prifmatie  veffel  of  water. 

By  theorems  deduced  from  this  experiment  he  in- 
fers, that  the  refraftions  of  the  rays  of  every  fort,  made 
out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  having  the 
refraftion  of  the  rays  of  any  one  fort ;  and  alfo  that 
the  refraftion  out  of  one  medium  into  another  is  found 
as  often  as  we  have  the  refradions  ouT;  of  them  both 
into  any  third  medium. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  Svredlfh  philofopher  obferves, 
that,  in  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light,  after  paf- 
fing  through  the  water  and  the  glafs,  though  they 
coihe  out  parallel  to  the  incident  rays,  will  be  co- 
loured ;  but  that  the  fmaller  the  glafs  prifm  is,  the 
nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approach  to  Newton's  defcrip- 
tion. 

This  paper  of  M.  Kh'ngenftierna  being  communi- 
cated to  Mr  Dollond  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  enter- 
tain dou!)t3  concerning  Newton's  report,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  have  recourfe  to  experiment. 

He  therefore  pemented  together  two  plates  of  pa- 
rallel glafs  at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form  a  prifmatie 
veffel,  when  ftopped  at  the  ends  or  bafes  ;  and  the 
edge  being  turned  dovv^nwards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glafs 
prifm,  with  one  of  its  edges  upwards,  and  filled  up  the 
vacancy  with  clear  water;  fo  that  the  refraftion  of  the 
prifm  was  contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranfmitted  through 
both  thefe  refrafting  mediums,  might  be  affected  by 
the  difference  only  between  the  two  refractions.  Ashe 
found  the  water  to  refraft  more  or  lefs  than  the  glafs  ' 
prifm,  he  diminifhed  or  increafed  the  angle  between 
the  glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contrary  refrac- 
tions to  be  equal  ;  which  he  difcovered  by  viewing  au 
objedl  thro'  this  double  piifm.  For  when  it  appeared 
neither  raifed  nor  depreffed,  he  was  fatisfied  that  the 
refraftions  were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent  rays 
were  parallel  to  the  incident. 

Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  he  ob- 
ferves, the  objeA  fhould  have  appeared  through  this 
double  prifm  in  its  natural  colour  ;  for  if  the  differ- 
ence of  refrangibility  had  been  in  all  refpefts  equal  in 
the  two  equal  rtfraftions,  they  would  hawe  rectified 
each  other.  But  this  experiment  fully  proved  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  received  opinion,  I)y  fhowing  the  diver- 
gency of  the  light  by  the  glafs  prifm  to  be  almolt 
double  of  that  by  the  w^ater  ;  for  the  image  of  the  ob- 
jedt,  though  not  at  all  refraded,  was  yet  as  much  in- 
fedled  with  prifmatie  colours,  as  if  it  had  been  feere 
through  a  glafs  wedge  only,  whofe  refradting  angle 
was  near  30  degrees. 

This  experiment  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  above-mentioned,  notwithftanding  the 
refult  was  fo  remarkably  different ;  but  Mr  Dollond 
affures  us,  that  he  ufed  all  pofllble  precaution  and 
care  in  his  procefs ;  and  he  kept  his  apparatus  by 
him,  that  he  might  evince  the  truth  of  what  he 
wrote,  whenever  he  fhould  be  properly  required  la 
do  it. 

He  plainly  faw,  however,  that  if  the  refradting 
angle  of  the  water  veffel  could  have  admitted  of  a  fuf- 
ficicnt  increafe,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  rays 
would  have  been  greatly  diminifhed,  or  entirely  redli- 
fied  ;  and  that , there  would  have  been  a  very  great  re- 
fradlion  without  colour,  as  he  had  already  produced  a 
great  difcolouring  without  refraftion  :  but  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fo  large  an-  angle  as  that  of  the  prifmatie 
veflel  muft  have  been,  to  bring  the  light  to  an  equal 
divergency  with  that  of  the  glafs  prifm  whofe  angle 
was  about  60  degrees,  made  it  neceflary  to  try  fome 
experiments  of  the  fame  kind  with  fmaller  angles. 

Accordingly,  he  got  a  wedge  of  plate  glafs,  the 
angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees  ;  and  ufing  it  ire 
the  feme  circumftancea,  he  increafed  the  angle  of  the 
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water  wedge,  In  which  it  was  placed,  till  the  diver- 
gency of  the  light  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  by 
the  glafs  ;  that  is,  till  the  image  of  the  objeft,  though 
confiderably  refrafted  by  the  excefs  of  the  refradlon 
of  the  water,  appeared  neverthelefs  quite  free  from  any 
colours  proceeding  from  the  different  refrangibility  of 
the  light ;  and,  as  near  as  he  could  then  meafure,  the 
refradion  by  the  water  was  about  |  of  that  by  the 
glafs.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  he  was  not 
very  exaft  in  taking  the  meafures,  becaufe  his  bufx- 
nefs  was  not  at  that  time  to  determine  the  exaft  pro- 
portions, fo  much  as  to  Ihow  that  the  divergency  of 
the  colours,  by  different  fubftances,  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  refraftiona,  and  that  there  was  a 
poflibility  of  refraftioa  without  any  divergency  of  the 
light  at  all. 

As  thefe  experiments  clearly  proved,  that  different 
fubftances  made  the  light  to  diverge  very  differently 
in  proportion  to  their  general  refradive  power,  Mr 
Dollond  began  to  fufpeA  that  fuch  variety  might  pof- 
fibly  be  found  in  different  kinds  of  glafs,  efpecially  as 
experience  had  already  ftiown  that  fome  of  the  kinds 
made  much  better  objedl-glafTes  in  the  ufual  way 
than  others ;  and  as  no  fatisfaftory  caufe  had  been 
alTigned  for  fuch  difference,  he  thought  there  was 
great  reafon  to  prefume  that  it  might  be  owing  to 
the  different  divergency  of  the  light  in  the  fame  refrac- 
tions. 

His  next  bufinefs,  therefore,  was  to  grind  wedges 
of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  and  apply  them  together  ; 
To  that  the  refraftions  might  be  made  in  contrary  di- 
regions,  in  order  to  difcover,  as  in  the  above-mention- 
ed experiments,  whether  the  refradion  and  the  diver- 
gency of  the  colours  would  vanifli  together.  But  a 
confiderable  time  elapfed  before  he  could  fet  about 
that  work  :  for  though  he  was  determined  to  try  it  at 
his  leifure,  for  fatisfying  his  own  curiolity,  he  did 
not  expcft  to  meet  with  a  difference  fufficient  to  give 
room  for  any  great  improvement  of  telefcopes,  fo 
that  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757 
that  he  undertook  it ;  but  his  firft  trials  convinced  him 
that  the  bufinefs  deferved  his  utmoft  attention  and  ap- 
plication. 

He  difcovcred  a  difference  far  beyond  his  hopes  in 
the  refraftive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  with 
refpedl  to  the  divergency  of  colours.  The  yellow  or 
ffraw-coloured  foreign  fort,  commonly  called  Fenice 
glaff  ;  and  the  EngltJJj  croivn  glajs,  proyed  to  be  very 
nearly  alike  in  that  refped  ;  though,  in  general,  the 
crown  glafs  feemed  to  make  the  light  diverge  the  lefs 
of  the  two.  The  common  Englifli  plate-glafs  made 
the  light  diverge  more  ;  and  the  white  cryftal,  or  Eng. 
lifh  flint  glafs,  moil  of  all. 

It  was  now  his  bufinefs  to  examine  the  particular 
qualities  of  every  kind  of  glafs  that  he  could  come  at, 
not  to  amufe  himfelf  with  conjcdures  about  the  caufe 
of  this  difference,  but  to  fix  upon  two  forts  in  which 
it  fliould  be  the  greateft ;  and  he  foon  found  thefe  to 
be  the  crown  glafs  and  the  white  flint  glafs.  He 
therefore  ground  one  wedge  of  white  flint,  of  about 
25  degrees  ;  and  another  of  crown  glafs,  of  about  29 
degrees  ;  which  refraded  very  nearly  alike,  but  their 
power  of  making  the  colours  diverge  was  very  diffe- 
rent.^ He  then  ground  feveral  others  of  crown  glafs 
to  different  angles,  till  he  got  «ne  which  was  equal, 
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with  refpcd  to  the  divergency  of  the  light,  to  that  in 
the  white  flint  glafs :  for  when  they  were  put  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  rcfrad  in  contrary  diredions,  the  re- 
fraded  light  was  entirely  free  from  colours.  Then 
meafuring  the  refradion  of  each  wedge  with  thefe  dif- 
ferent angles,  he  found  that  of  the  white  glafs  to  be  to 
that  of  tfic  crown  glafs  nearly  as  two  to  three  :  and 
this  proportion  held  very  nearly  in  all  fmali  angles  ;  fo 
that  any  two  wedges  made  in  this  proportion,  and  ap- 
plied together,  fo  as  to  rcfrad  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, would  refrad  the  light  without  any  difperfion  of 
the  rays. 

In  a  letter  to  M.  Khngenftierna,  quoted  by  M. 
Clairaut,  Mr  Dollond  fays,  that  the  fine  of  incidence 
in  crown  glafs  is  to  that  of  its  general  refradion  as  t 
to  r.53,  and  in  flint  glafs  as  i  to  1.583. 

To  apply  this  knowledge  to  pradice,  Mr  Dollond 
went  to  work  upon  the  objed-glaiXes  of  tclefcopes  ;  not 
doubting  but  that,  upon  the  fame  principles  on  which 
a  refraded  colourlefs  ray  was  produced  by  prifms,  tt 
might  be  done  by  lenfes  alfo,  made  of  fimilar  mate- 
rials. And  he  fucceedcd,  by  confidering,  that,  in  or- 
der to  make  two  fpherical  glaffes  that  fhould  refrad 
the  light  in  contrary  diredions,  the  one  muft  be  conr 
cave  and  the  other  convex  ;  and  as  the  rays  are  to  con- 
verge to  a  real  focus,  the  excefs  of  refradion  muft 
evidently  be  in  the  convex  lens.  Alfo,  as  the  convex 
glafs  is  to  refrad  the  raofl,  it  appeared  from  his  expc- 
rimenta,  that  it  muft  be  made  of  crown  glafs,  and  the 
concave  of  white  flint  glafs.  Farther,  as  the  refrac- 
tions of  fpherical  glaffes  are  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  their 
focal  diftances,  it  follows,  that  the  focal  diftances  of 
the  two  glaffes  fhall  be  inverfely  as  the  ratios  of  the- 
rcfradions  of  the  wedges  ;  for  being  thus  proportion- 
ed, every  ray  of  light  that  paffcs  through  this  combined 
glafs,  at  whatever  diftance  it  may  pafs  from'  its  axis, 
will  conftantly  he  refraded,  by  the  difference  between 
two  contrary  refradions,  in  the  proportion  required  ; 
and  therefore  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  light 
will  be  entirely  removed. 

Notwithftanding  our  author  had  thefe  clear  grounds 
in  theory  and  experiment  to  go  upon,  he  found  that 
he  had  many  difBcuIties  to  ftniggle  with  when  he 
came  to  reduce  them  into  adual  pradice  ;  but  with 
great  patience  and  addrefs,  he  at  length  got  into  a 
ready  method  of  making  telefcopes  upon  thefe  new- 
principles. 

^  His  principal  difficulties  arofe  from  the  following 
circumftanccs.  In  the  firft  place,  the  focal  diftances,  as 
well  as  the  particular  furfaces,  muft  be  very  nicely  pro- 
portioned to  the  denfities  or  refrading  powers  of  the 
gi  ,ffes,  which  are  very  apt  to  vary  in  the  fame  fort  of 
glafs  made  at  different  times.  Secondly,  The  centres 
of  the  two  glaffes  muft  be  placed  truly  in  the  common 
axis  of  the  telefcope,  otherwife  the  defired  effed  will 
be  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed.  Add  to  thefe,  that 
there  are  four  furfaces  to  be  wrought  perfedly  fpheri- 
cal ;  and  any  perfon,  he  fays,  but  nioderately  prac- 
tifed  in  optical  operations,  will  allow,  that  there  muft 
be  the  greateft  accuracy  throughout  the  whole  work. 
At  length,  however,  after  numerous  trials,  and  a  re- 
folute  perfeverance,  he  was  able  to  conftrud  refrading 
telefcopes,  with  fuch,  apertures  and  magnifying  pow- 
ers,  under  limited  lengths,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
belt  judges,  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  had  been  pro- 
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duced  before,  reprefenting  olyefts  with  great  diftinc- 
nefs,  and  in  their  true  colours. 

It  was  ohjeQed  to  Mr  Dollond's  difcovery,  that  the 
fmall  difperfion  of  the  rays  in  crown  glafs  is  only  ap- 
parent, owing  to  the  opacity  of  that  kind  of  glafs 
which  does  not  tranfmit  the  faintisr  coloured  rays  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  ;  but  this  objedlion  is  particularly 
confidercd,  and  anfwejred  by  M.  Beguelin. 

As  Mr  DoUond  did  not  explain  the  methods  which 
he  took  in  the  choice  of  different  fpheres  proper  to 
deftroy  the  effeft  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  gave  no  hint  that  he  himfelf  had 
any  rule  to  direft  himfelf  in  it  ;  and  as  the  calculation 
of  the  difperfion  of  the  rays,  in  fo  comphcated  an  af- 
fair, is  very  dehcate  ;  M.  Clairaut,  who  had  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  this  fubjeft,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controverfy,  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
complete  theory  of  it. 

Without  fome  afliftance  of  this  kind,  it  Is  impof- 
ftble,  fays  this  author,  to  conftruil  telefcopes  of  equal 
goodnefs  with  thofe  of  Mr  Dollond,  except  by  a  fer- 
vile  imitation  of  his  ;  which,  however,  on  many  ac- 
counts, would  be  very  unlikely  to  anfwer.  Befides,  Mr 
Dollond  only  gave  his  proportions  in  general,  and 
pretty  near  the  truth  ;  whereas  the  greateft  peffible 
precifion  is  ncceffary.  Alfo  the  beft  of  Mr  DoUand's  te- 
lefcopes were  far  (hort  of  the  Newtonian  ones  (a)  ; 
whereas  it  might  be  expeded  that  they  fhould  exceed 
them,  if  the  foci  of  all  the  coloured  rays  could  be  as 
perfeftly  united  after  refraition  through  glafs,  as  after 
reflexion  from  a  mirror ;  fince  there  is  more  light  loft 
in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the  former. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  aflift  the  artill,  he  en- 
deavoured to  afcertain  the  refraftive  power  of  different 
kinds  of  glafs,  and  alfo  their  property  of  fcpar^ting 
the  rays  of  light,  by  the  following  exaft  methods.  He 
made  ufe  of  two  prifms  placed  clofe  to  one  another,  as 
Mr  Dollond  had  done:  but,  inftead  of  looking  through 
them,  he  placed  them  in  a  darkened  room ;  and  when 
the  image  of  the  fun,  tranfmitted  through  them,  was 
perfeftly  white,  he  concluded  that  the  different  re- 
frangibility of  the  rays  was  correfted. 

In  order  to  afcertain  with  more  eafe  the  true  angles 
that  prifms  ought  to  have  to  deftroy  the  effeft  of  the 
difference  of  refrangibility,  he  conftrufted  one  which 
had  one  of  its  furfaces  cylindrical,  with  feveral  degrees 
of  amplitude.  By  this  means,  without  changing  his 
prifms,  he  had  the  choice  of  an  infinity  of  angles ; 
among  which,  by  examining  the  point  of  the  curve 
futface,  which,  receiving  the  folar  ray,  gave  a  white 
image,  he  could  eafily  find  the  true  one. 

He  alfo  afcertained  the  proportion  in  which  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  glafs  feparated  the  rays  of  light,  by  mea- 
furing,  with  proper  precautions,  the  oblong  image  of 
the  fun,  made  by  tranfmitting  a  beam  of  light  through 
them.  In  making  thefe  experiments,  he  hit  upon  an 
eafy  method  of  convincing  any  perfon  of  the  greater 
refraftive  power  of  Englifh  flint-glafs  above  the  com- 
mon French  glafs,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  mean  re- 
fraction,  and  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  co- 
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lours ;  for  having  taken  two  prifms,  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  glafs,  but  equal  in  all  other  refpedls,  and 
placed  them  fo  that  they  received,  at  the  fame  time, 
two  rays  of  the  fun,  with  the  fame  degree  of  incidence, 
he  faw,  that,  of  the  two  images,  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Englifh  flint-glafs  was  a  little  higher  up 
on  the  wall  than  the  other,  and  longer  by  more  than 
one  half. 

M.  Clairaut  was  affifted  in  thefe  experiments  by  M. 
De  Tournieres,  and  the  refults  agreed  with  Mr  Dol- 
lond's in  general;  but  whereas  Mr  DoUand  had  made 
the  difperfion  of  the  rays  in  glafs  and  in  water  to  be 
as  five  to  four  (acknowledging,  however,  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  do  it  with  exaftnefs),  thefe  gentlemen, 
who  took  more  pains,  and  ufed  more  precautions,  found 
it  to  be  as  three  to  two.  For  the  theorems  and  prob- 
lems deduced  by  M.  Clairaut  from  thefe  new  principlcB-- 
of  optics,  with  a  view  to  the  perfeftion  of  telefcopes, 
we  muff  ; refer  the  reader  to  Mem,  Acad,  Par.  1756, 
1757- 

The  labours  of  M.  Clairaut  were  fucceeded  by  thefe 
of  M.  D'Alembert,  which  feem  to  have  given  the  ma- 
kers of  thefe  achromatic  telefcopes  all  the  aid  that  cal- 
culations can  afford  them.  This  excellent  mathemati- 
cian has  likewife  propofed  a  variety  of  new  conftruc- 
tioDS  of  thefe  telefcopes,  the  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  which  he  diftinftly  notes;  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  points  out  feveral  methods  of  correfting  the 
errors  to  which  they  are  liable  :  as  by  placing  the  ob- 
je£l-glaffes,  in  fome  cafes,  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  one 
another,  and  fometimes  by  ufing  eye-glaffes  of  diffe- 
rent refradlive  powers;  which  is  an  expedient  that 
feems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  perfon  before  him. 
He  even  fhows,  that  telefcopes  may  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage, confiding  of  only  one  objeft  glafs,  and  an 
eyc-glafs  of  a  different  refradlive  power.  Some  of  his 
conftruftions  have  two  or  more  eye-glaffes  of  different 
kinds  of  glafs.  This  fubjedl  he  confidered  at  large  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Opuf-ules  Mathemat'tques, 
We  have  alfo  three  memoirs  of  M.  D'Alembert  up- 
on this  fubjeft,  among  thofe  of  the  French  Acade- 
my ;  one  in  the  year  1764,  another  in  1765,  and  a 
third  in  1  767. 

At  the  conclufion  of  his  fecond  memoir  he  fays, 
that  he  does  not  doubt,  but,  by  the  different  methods 
he  propofes,  .ichromatic  telefcopes  may  be  made  to 
far  greater  degrees  of  perfeftion  than  any  that  have 
been  fecn  hitherto,  and  even  fuch  as  is  hardly  cre- 
dible :  And  though  the  crown  glafs,  by  its  greenifli 
colour,  may  abforb  fome  part  of  the  red  or  violet  rays, 
which,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  fail 
that  objedlion  cannot  be  made  to  the  common  French 
glafs,  which  is  white,  and  which  on  this  account 
he  thinks  muft  be  preferable  to  the  EngHlh  crown 
glafs. 

Notwithftanding  Meffrs  Clairaut  and  D'Alembert 
feemed  to  have  exhaufted  the  bufinefs  of  calculation  on 
the  fubjedl  of  Mr  Dollond's  telefcopes,  no  ufe  could 
be  made  of  their  labours  by  foreign  artifts.  For  ftili 
the  telefcopes  made  in  England,  according  to  no  exaft 
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rule,  as  foreig^ners  fuppofed,  were  greatly  fupenor  to 
any  that  could  be  made  elfewhere,  though  under  the 
irnmedtate  diredlion  of  thofe  able  calculators.  For 
this  M.  Begudin  afligned  feveral  reafons.  Among 
others,  he  thought  that  their  geometrical  theorems 
were  too  general,  and  their  calculations  too  complica- 
ted, for  the  ufe  of  workmen.  He  alfo  thought,  that 
in  confequence  of  negledling  fmall  quantities,  which 
thefe  calculators  profefledly  did,  in  order  to  make  their 
algebraical  exprefiions  more  commodious,  their  con- 
clufions  were  not  fufficiently  exaft.  But  what  he 
thought  to  be  of  the  moft  confequence,  was  the  want 
■  of  an  exaft  method  of  meafiKing  the  refradive  and 
difperfing  powers  of  the  different  kinds  of  glafs  ;  and 
for  want  of  this,  the  greateft  precifion  in  calculation 
was  altogether  ufclefs. 

,  Thefe  confiderations  induced  this  gentleman  to  take 
another  view  of  this  fubjeft  ;  but  ftill  he  could  not  re- 
concile the  adual  effeft  of  Mr  Dollond's  telefcopes 
with  his  own  conclufions  :  fo  that  he  imagined,  either 
that  he  had  not  the  true  refraftion  and  difperfion  of  the 
two  kinds  of  glafs  given  him  ;  or  elfe,  that  the  abber- 
ration  which  ilill  remained  after  his  calculations,  muft 
have  been  deftroyed  by  feme  irregularity  in  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  lenfes.  He  finds  feveral  errors  in  the  cal- 
culations both  of  M.  D'Alembert  and  Clairaut,  and 
concludes  with  exprefling  his  defign  to  purfue  this  fub- 
jeft  much  farther. 

M.  Euler,  who  firft  gave  occafion  to  this  inquiry, 
which  terminated  fo  happily  for  the  advancement  of 
fcience,  being  pcrfuaded  both  by  his  reafoning  and 
calculations,  that  Mr  DpUond  had  difcovered  no  new 
principle  in  optics,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  contro- 
vert Mr  Short's  teflimony  in  favour  of  the  goodnefs  of 
his  telefcopes,  concluded  that  this  extraordinary  effedl 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  crown  glafs  n©t  tranfmit- 
ting  all  the  red  light,  which  would  otherwife  have 
come  to  a  different  focus,  and  have  diftorted  the  image; 
but  principally  to  his  happening  to  hit  on  a  juft  cur- 
vature of  his  glafs,  vvhich  he  did  not  doubt  would  have 
produced  the  fame  effeft  if  his  lenfes  had  all  been  made 
of  the  fame  kind  of  glafs.  In  another  place  he  ima- 
gines that  the  goodnefs  of  Mr  Dollond's  telefcope 
might  be  owing  to  the  eye-glafs.  If  my  theory,  fays 
he,  be  true,  this  difagreeable  confequence  follows,  that 
Mr  Dollond's  objeft-glalTes  cannot  be  exempt  from  the 
difperfion  of  colours  :  yet  a  regard  to  fo  refpe£lable  a 
tcftimony  embarraffes  me  extremely,  it  being  as  diffi- 
cult to  queftion  fuch  exprefs  authority,  as  to  abandon  a 
theory  which  appears  to  rae  perfeftly  well  founded,  and 
to  embrace  an  opinion,  which  is  as  contrary  to  all  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  nature  as  it  is  ftrange  and  feeming- 
ly  abfurd.  He  even  appeals  to  experiments  made  in  a 
^.arkened  room  ;  in  which,  he  fays,  he  is  confident  that 
Mr  Dollond's  ebjedl-glaffes  would  appear  to  have  the 
fame  defefta  that  others  are  fubjeft  to. 

Not  doubting,however,but  that  Mr  Dollond,  either 
by  chance,  or  otherwife,  had  made  fome  confiderahle 
improvement  in  the  conftruftion  of  telefcopes,  by  the 
combination  of  glaffes,  he  abandoned  his  former  pro- 
jeft,  in  which  he  had  recourfe  to  different  mediums, 
and  confined  his  attention  to  the  corredHon  of  the  er- 
rors which  arife  from  the  curvature  of  lenfes.  But 
while  he  was  proceeding,  as  he  imagined,  upon  the 
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true  principles  of  optics,  of  which,  however,  he  made 
but  little  ufe,  he  could  not  help  exprefling  his  furprife 
that  Mr  Dollond  rtiould  have  been  led  to  fo  important 
a  difcovery  by  reafoning  in  a  manner  quite  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things.  At  length,  however,  M. 
Euler  was  convinced  of  the  reality  and  importance  of 
Mr  Dollond's  difcoveries  ;  and  very  frankly  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  fhould  perhaps  never  have  been  brought 
to  aiTent  to  it,  had  not  his  friend  M.  Clairaut  aflii- 
red  him  that  the  experiments  of  the  Engli/h  optician 
might  be  depended  upon.  However,  the  experiment* 
of  M.  Zeiher  of  Peterfburgh  gave  him  the  moft  com- 
plete fatisfatlion  with  refpedl  to  this  new  law  of  re- 
fraftion. 

This  gentleman  demonftrated,  that  it  is  the  lead  in 
the  compofition  of  ^lafs  that  gives  it  this  remarkable 
property,  that  while  the  rcfradion  of  the  mean,  rays  is 
nearly  the  fame,  that  of  the  extremes  differs  confi, 
derably.    And,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  lead  in 
the  mixture,  he  produced  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  occa- 
fioned  a  much  greater  fcpatation  of  the  extreme  rays 
than  the  flint-glafs  which  Mr  Dolland  had  made  ufe 
of.    By  this  evidence  M.  Euler  owns  that  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  renounce  the  principle  which,  !)eforc  thig. 
time,  had  been  coniidered  as  inconteftiblc,  viz.  t"hat 
the  difperfion  of  the  extreme  rays  depends  upon  the- 
refradion  of  the  mean  :  and  that  the  former  varies  .  '  ' 
with  the  quality  of  the  glafs,  while  the  latter  is  not 
affefted  by  it. 

From  thefe  new  principles  M.  Euler  deduces  theo- 
rems concerning  the  combination  of  the  lenfes,  and,  . 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  M.  Clairaut  and  D'Alembert,. 
points  out  methods  of  conflrufting  archroraatic  tele- 
fcopes. 

While  he  was  employed  upon  this  filbje£l,  he  informs 
us,  that  he  received  a  letter  from  M.  Zeiher,  dated  compoX' 
Peterflnirgh  30th  of  January  1764,  in  which  he  gives  tioiv  of 
him  a  particular,  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  experi- g^^*^ 
ments  on  the  compofition  of  glafs ;  and  that,  having  ^"rreal  °^ 
mixtd  minium  and  fand  in  different  proportions,  the  the  faulT*^ 
rcfult  of  the  mean  refradion  and  the  difperfion  of  the  of  refrad- 
rays  varied  according  to  the  following  table.  ^    '"g  'ele- 

Difperfion  of 

the  rays  in 
comparifon  of 
crown-glafs. 


Proportion  of 

Mean  refiaftion 

minium  to 

from  air  into 

flint. 

glafs. 

I.     -  3  : 

I 

2028    :  icoo 

n.  —  2  : 

I 

1830    :  rooo 

HI.  —  I  t 

I 

1787    :  looc 

IV.  _  i  : 

I 

i']$2    :    1 000 

V.    —  4  : 

I 

1724    :  loco 

I 

J  664    :     1 000 

fcopes. 


4800 
3550 

3259 
2207 

1800 
1354 


ICOO 

1080 
1000 
1000 
I  cod 
1000 


By  this  table  It  is  evident,  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  lead  not  only  occafions  a  greater  difperfion  of  the 
rays,  bat  alfo  confiderably  increafes  the  mean  refrac- 
tion. The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  glafs,  which  contains 
three  times  as  much  minium  as  flint,  will  appear  very- 
extraordinary;  fince,  hitherto,  no  tranfparcnt  fubftance 
has  been  known,  whofe  refradlive  power  exceeded  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  that  the  difperfion  occafioned 
by  this  glafs  is  almoft  five  times  as  great  as  that  of 
crown  clafs,  which  could  not  be  believed  by  thofe  who 
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entertained  any  doubt  concerning  the  fame  property  in 
flint  glafs,  the  efFeft  of  which  is  three  times  as  great 
;"  as  crown  glafs.  One  may  obferve,  however,  in  thefe 
kinds  of  glafs,  .fomething  of  a  proportion  between  the 
mean  refraction  and  the  difperfion  of  rays,  which  may- 
enable  us  to  reconcile  thefe  furprifing  effefts  with  other 
principles  already  known. 

Here,  however,  M.  Eulcr  announces  to  us  another 
difcovery  of  the  fame  M.  Zeiher,  no  lefs  furprifing 
than  the  former,  and  which  difconcerted  all  his  fchemes 
for  reconciling  the  above-mentioned  phenomena.  As 
the  fix  kinds  of  glafs  mentioned  in  the  above  table 
were  compofed  of  nothing  but  minium  and  flint,  M. 
Zeiher  happened  to  think  of  mixing 'alkaline  falts  with 
them,  in  order  to  give  the  glafs  a  confifl:ence  more 
proper  for  dioptric  ufes  ;  when  he  was  much  furprifed 
to  find  4;his  mixture  greitly  diminiflied  the  mean  re- 
fradtion,  almofl:  without  making  any  change  in  the  dif- 
perfion. After  many  trials,  he  at  length  obtained  a 
kind  of  glafs  greatly  fuperior  to  the  flint-glafs  of  Mr 
DoU'ond,  with  refpeft  to  the  conftrudion  of  tele- 
'  fcopes  ;  fince  it  occafioned  three  times  as  great  a  di- 
fperfion of  the  rays  as  the  common  glafs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mean  refraftion  was  only  as  1.61  to  i. 

M.  Euler  alfo  gives  particular  inftruftions  how  to 
find  both  the  mean  and  extreme  refraftive  power  of 
different  kinds  of  glafs  ;  and  particularly  advifes  to 
make  ufe  of  prifms  with  very  large  refrafting  angles, 
not  lefs  than  70°. 

Notwithftanding  it  evidently  appeared,  we  may  fay, 
to  almoft  all  philofophers,  that  Mr  DoUond  had  made 
a  real  difcovery  of  fomething  not  comprehended  in  the 
optical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear fo  to  Mr  Murdoch,  Upon  thife  occafion,  he  inter, 
pofed  in  the  defence,  as  he  imagined,  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton; maintaining,  that  Mr  DoUond's  pofitions,  which, 
he  fays,  he  knows  not  by  what  milhap  have  been  deem- 
ed paradoxes  in  Sir  Ifaae's  theory  of  light,  ere  really 
the  neceflary  confequences  of  it.  He  alfo  endeavours 
to  fliow  that  Sir  Ifaac  might  not  be  miftaken  in  his 
account  of  the  experiment  above-mentioned.  But,  ad- 
mitting all  that  he  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence, 
N'ewton  muft  have  made  ufe  of  a  prifm  with  a  much 
fmaller  refrafting  angle  than,  from  his  own  account 
ef  his  experiments,  we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  ever  did  make  ufe  of. 

The  faft  probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifaac  deceived  him- 
felf  in  this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined  to 
be  the  clear  confequence  of  his  other  experiments;  and 
though  the  light  he  faw  was  certainly  tinged  with  co- 
lours, and  he  mufl;  have  feen  it  to  be  fo,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumft;ance  arofe  from  forae  imper- 
feftion  in  his  prifms,  or  in  the  difpofitidn  of  them, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  examine. 
It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  Sir  Ifaac  is  not  fo  particular 
in  his  defcription  of  his  prifms,  and  other  parts  of  his 
apparatus,  in  his  account  of  this  experiment,  as  he 
generally  is  in  other  cafes ;  and  therefore,  probably, 
wrote  his  account  of  it  from  his  memory  only.  In 
reality,  it  is  no  refleftion  upon  Sir  Ifr.ac  Newton,  who 
did  fo  much,  to  fay  that  he  was  mifl;aken  in  this  par- 
ticular cafe,  and  that  he  did  not  make  the  difcovery 
that  Mr  Dollond  did ;  though  it  be  great  praife  to 
Mr  Dollond,  and  all  thofe  perfons  who  contributed  to 
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this  difcovery,  that  they  ventured  to  call  In  queftion 
the  authority  of  fo  great  a  man. 

Mr  Dollond,  however,  was  not  the  only  optician 
who  had  the  merit  of  making  this  difcovery ;  it  had 
been  made  and  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe  by  a  pri- 
vate gentleman — Mr  Cheft  of  Cheft-hall.  He  had 
obferved  that  prifms  of  flint  glafs  gave  larger  fpec- 
trums  than  prifms  of  water  when  the  mean  refraftion 
was  the  fame  in  both,  i.  e.  when  the  deviation  of  the 
refrafted  ray  from  the  direftion  of  the  incident  was 
the  fame.  He  tried  prifms  of  other  glafs,  and  found 
fimilar  differences  ;  and  he  employed  the  difcovery  i« 
the  fame  manner,  and  made  achromatic  experiments 
fome  time  before  Dollond.  Thefe  faCts  came  out  in  a 
procefs  raifed  at  the  inftance  of  Watkins  optician  at 
Charlng-crofs,  as  alfo  In  a  publication  by  MrRamfden 
optician.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Dol- 
lond Hole  the  idea  from  Mr  Cheft,  or  that  they  had 
not  both  claims  to  the  difcovery. 

StiU  the  bcft  refrafting  telefcopea,  conftrufted  on 
the  principles  of  MrDollond,  are  defedlve,  on  account 
of  that  colour  which,  by  the  aberration  of  the  rays, 
they  give  to  objeAs  viewed  through  them,  unlefs  the 
objedt  glafs  be  of  fmall  diameter.  This  defeft  men  of 
genius  and  fcience  have  laboured  to  remove,  fome  by 
one  contrivance  and  fome  by  another.  Father  Bofo- 
wich,to  whom  every  branch  of  optics  ia  much  indebt- 
ed,  has,  in  his  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  difplayed  much  Difcovery 
ingenuity;  but  the  philofopher  whofe  exertions  have  of  Or  Ro- 
been  crowned  with  moft  fuccefs,  and  who  has  perhaps 
made  the  moft  important  difcovery  in  this  branch  is  pur- 
of  fcience  fince  the  era  of  Newton,  is  Dr  Robert  Blair 
regius  profeffor  of  aftronomy  in  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh. By  a  judicious  fet  of  experiments  ably  con- 
ducted, he  has  proved,  that  the  quahty  of  difperfing 
the  rays  In  a  greater  degree  than  crown  glafs,  Is  not 
confined  to  a  few  mediums,  but  Is  pofleifed  by  a  great 
variety  of  fluids,  and  by  fome  of  thefe  in  a  moft  ex- 
traordinary degree.  He  has  fliown,  that  although 
the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  violet  rays  than  of  the 
red  rays,  when  light  paiTes  from  any  medium  whatever 
into  a  vacuum,  may  be  confidered  as  a  l;iw  of  nature  ; 
yet  in  the  paflages  of  light  from  one  medium  into  ano- 
ther, it  depends  entirely  on  the  qualities  of  the  me- 
diums which  of  thefe  rays  fhall  be  the  moft  refran- 
gible, or  whether  there  fhall  be  any  difference  in  their 
refrangibility.  In  order  to  corredt  the  aberration  ari- 
fing  from  difference  of  refrangibility  among  the  raye  , 
of  fight,  he  inftituted  a  fet  of  experiments,  in  the  con- 
ducing of  which  he  detected  a  very  fingular  and  irn-- 
portant  quality  in  the  muriatic  acid.  In  all  the  di- 
fperfive  mediums  hitherto  examined,  the  green  rays, 
which  are  the  mean  refrangible  In  crown  glafs,  were 
found  among  the  lefs  refrangible ;  but  in  the  muriatic 
acid,  thefe  fame  rays  were  by  him  foand  to  make  a 
part  of  the  more  refi-angible.  This  difcovery  led  to 
complete  fuccefs  In  removing  the  great  defeCt  of  opti- 
cal Inftruments,  viz.  that  difiipation  or  aberration  of 
the  rays  which  arife  fi-om  their  unequal  refrangibility, 
and  has  hitherto  rendered  It  impofiible  to  converge  all 
of  them  to  one  point  either  by  fingle  or  oppofite  re- 
fraCtions.  A  fluid,  in  which  the  particles  of  marine 
acid  and  metalline  particles  hold  a  due  proportion,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  feparates  the  extreme  rays  of  the 
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fpeftVlim  much  more  than  crown  glafs,  refrafls  all  the- 
orders  of  the  rays  in  the  fame  proportion  that  glnfs 
does  :  and  hence  rays  of  all  colours  made  to  diverge 
by  the  refradlion  of  the  glafs,  may  either  be  rendered 
parallel  by  a  fubfequent  refraftion  made  in  the  confine 
of  the  glafs  and  this  fluid  ;  or,  by  weakening  the  re- 
fradive  denfity  of  the  fluid,  the  refraftion  which  takes 
place  in  the  confine  of  it  and  glafs  may  be  rendered  as 
regular  as  refle(?tion;  without  the  leaft  colour  whatever. 
The  Dodor  has  a  telefcope,  not  exceeding  15  inches 
in  length,  with  a  compound  objeft  glafs  of  this  kind, 
which  equals  ia  ?dl  refbefls,  if  it  docs  not  furpafs,  the 
beft  of  Dollond's  42  inches  long.  Of  thisobjcd  glafs 
a  figure  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  theTranf- 
aftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eldinburgh;  and  to  that 
volume  we  mufl:  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  and  pcr- 
fpicuous  account  of  the  experiments  which  led  to  this 
difcovery,  as  well  as  of  the  important  purpofes  to  which, 
it  may  be  applied. 
10  We  (hall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  difcoveries  con- 
^ad^o'i'^of  refraftlon,  with  fome  account  of  the  refrac- 

thea'tmo.  tion$  of  the  atmofphere. — Tables  of  this  have  been 
fphere.  calculated  by  Mr  Lambert,  with  a  view  to  correal  the 
inaccuracies  of  geometrical  obfervations  of  the  altir 
tudes  of  mountains.  The  obfervations  of  Mr  Lam- 
bert, however,  go  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmofphexe  is  invariable  :  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  and  therefore  his  rules  muft 
be  confidered  as  true  for  the  mean  ftate  of  the  air 
only. 

A  moft  remarkable  variety  in  the  refraftive  power 
of  the  atmofphere  was  obferved  by  Dr  Nettleton,  near 
Halifax  in  Yorkfhire,  which  demonflrates  how  lictle 
we  can  depend  upon  the  calculated  heights  of  moun- 
tains, when  the  obfervations  are  made  with  an  inllru 
ment,  and  the  refraftive  power  of  the  air  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for.  Being  defirous  to  learn,  by  obfervation, 
how  far  the  mercui7  would  defcend  in  the  baronnetfer 
at  any  given  elevation  (for  which  there  is  the  beft;  op- 
portunity in  that  hilly  country),  he  propofed  to  take 
the  height  of  fome  of  their  higheft  hills;  but  when  he 
attempted  it,  he  found  his  obfervation  fo  much  dif- 
turbed  by  refraftion,  that  he  could  come  to  no  cer- 
tainty. Having  meafured  one  hill  of  a  confidcrable 
height,  in  a  clear  day,  and  obferved  the  mercury  at  the 
bottom  and  at  the  top,  he  found,  according  to  that 
eftimation,  that  about  90  feet  or  more  were  required 
to  make  the  mercury  fall  ^^^h.  of  an  inch  ;  but  after- 
waids,  repeating  the  experiment  on  a  cloudy  day, 
when  the  air  was  rather  grofs  and  hazy,  he  found  the 
fmall  angles^  fo  :nuch  increafed  by  reftadlion  as  to  make 
the  hill  much  higher  than  before.  He  aftet  wards  fre- 
quently made  obfervations  at  his  own  houfe,  by  point- 
ing a  quadrant  to  the  tops  of  fome  neighbouring  hills, 
and  obferved  that  they  would  appear  hi^^hcr  in  the 
morning  before  funrife,  and  alfo  late  in  the  evening, 
than  at  noon  in  a  clear  day,  by  fevcral  minutes.  In 
one  cafe  the  elevations  of  the  fame  hill  differed  more 
than  30  minutes.  From  this  he  infers,  that  obferva- 
tions made  on  very  high  hills,  efpecially  when  viewed 
at  a  diftance,  and  under  fmall  angles,  as  they  generally 
are,  are  probably  uncertain,  and  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

M.  Euler  confidered  with  great  accuracy  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmofphere,  as  affefted  by  different 
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degrees  of  heat  and  claftlclty;  in  which  he  fhovvs,  that 
its  refrafkive  power,'  to  a  confidcrable  diftance  from  the 
zenith,  is  fufficiently  near  the  proportioq  of  the  tan- 
gent of  that  diftance,  and  that  the  law  of  refradiion 
follows  the  direit  ratip  of  the  height- of  the  barometer, 
and  the  inverfe  ratio  o,f  the  difference  marked  by  the 
theimometer  ;  but  when  ftars  are  in  the  horizon,  the 
changes  are  in  a  ratio  fomewhat  greater  than  thid,  more 
efpecially  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  heat. 

The  caufe  of  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars  is  now  ge-  ^ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  unequal  refradiion  of^*^!^' 
light,  in  confequcHce  of  inequalities  and  undulations ,  jon  c 
in  the  atmofphere,  ccrnin 

Mr  Micheii  fuppofes  that  the  arrival  of  fewer  or '^^'"^^i 
more  rays  at  one  time,  efpecially  from  the  fmaller  or^^'^^*' 
the  more  remote  fixed  ftars,  may  make  fuch  an  une- 
qual impreflion  upon  the  eye,  as  may,  at  leaft,  have 
fome  fliare  in  producing  this  effeft  ;  fince  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  that  even  a  fingle  particle  of  light  is  fufficient 
to  make  a  fenfible  impreflion  upon  the  organs  of  fight} 
fo  that  very  few  particles  arriving  at  the  eye  in  a  fe- 
cond  of  time,  perhaps  no  more  than  three  or  four,  may 
be  fufiicient  to  make  an  objeft  cGnft.antly  vifible.  For 
though  the  impreflion  may  be  confidered  as  momenta- 
ry, yet  the  perception  occafioned  by  it  is  of  fome  du- 
ration. Hence,  he  fays,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
number  of  the  particles  of  light  which  enter  the  eye  in 
a  fecond  of  time,  even  from  Sirius  himfelf  (the  light 
of  which  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  fmalleft  vifible 
fixed  ftar,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  about , 
1000  to  1),  may  not  exceed  3000  or  4000,  and  from 
ft;ars  of  the  fecond  magnitude  they  may,  therefore, 
probably  not  exceed  100.  Now  the  apparent  increafe 
and  diminution  of  the  light  which  we  obferve  in  the 
twinkling  of  the  ftara,  feemsto  be  repeated  at  not  very 
unequal  intervals,  perhaps  about  four  or  five  times  in  a 
fecond.  He  therefore  thoui^ht  it  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  inequahties  which  will  naturally  arifc 
from  the  chance  of  the  rays  coming  fometlmes  a  little 
denfer,  and  fometimes  a  httle  rarer,  in  fo  fmall  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  muit  fall  upon  the  eye  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  a  fecond,  may  be  fufficient  to  account 
for  this  appearance  An  addition  of  two  or  three  par- 
ticles of  light,  or  perhaps  a  fingic  one,  upon  20,  efpe- 
cially if  there  fhould  be  an  equal  deficiency  out  of  the 
next  20,  would,  he  fuppofed,  be  very  fenfible,  as  he 
thought  was  probable  from  the  very  great  difl^erence  in 
the  appearance  of  ftars,  the  light  of  which  does  not 
differ  fo  much  as  is  commonly  imagined.  The  li^ht  of 
^he  midillemofl:  ftar  ia  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  does 
not,  he  thinks,  exceed  the  light  of  the  very  fmall  ilar 
that  is  next  to  it  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of 
aV)out  16  or  20  to  i;  and  M.  Bougcr  found,  that  a 
difference  in  the  light  of  objefts  of  one  part  in  66  was 
fufliciently  diftinguiftiable. 

It  will  perhaps,  he  fays,  be  objeiSted,  that  the  ray» 
coming  from  Sirius  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a 
fufficient  inequality  arifing  from  the  common  effeft  of 
chance  fo  frequently  as  would  be  neceflary  to  produce 
this  effcft,  whatever  might  happen  with  refpecSt  to  the 
fmaller  ftars  ;  but  he  obferves,  that,  till  we  know  what 
inequality  is  necefl'ary  to  produce  this  e'Je£f,  wc  cai> 
only  guefs  at  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Since  thefe  obfervations  were  publiftied,  Mr  Michell 
h:.s  entertained  fome  fufpicion  that  the  unequal  d  ^^ 
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fity  of  ligJit  floes  iiot  contfiliute  t®  this  efFedl  in  frt 
great  a  degree  as  he  had  imagined,  efpccially  in  corir 
fequenee  of  :obfemng"that  even  Veims  d'oes  fornetinies 
twinkle.  T4lis  he  once  obfer^^ed  her  to  do  remarkably 
when  flie  was  abotft  6  degrees  higih,  though  Jupiter, 
which  was  then  about  1'6  degrees  high,  and  wag  fen- 
fibly  Icfs  luminous,  did  not  twinkle  at  all.  If,  not- 
wichftanding  the  great  number  of  rays  which,  no  doubt, 
come  to  the  eye  from;  fuch  a  furface  as  this  plantt  pre- 
fentP,  its  appearance  be  liable  to  be  affefted  in  this 
manner,  it  muit  be  owing  to  fuch  undulations  in  the 
atmofphere,  as  will  probably  render  the  efFeft  of  every 
•other  caufe  altogether  infenfil^le.  The  conjefture, 
'however,  has  fo  much  probability  In  it,  that  it  well  de- 
ferved  to  fee  recited. 

M.  Mufchenbroek  fufpefts,  that  the  twinkling  of 
,  the  ftars  arifes  from  fome  affeftion  of  the  eye,  as  well 
as  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere.  For  he  fays,  that  in 
Holland,  when  the  weather  is  frorty,  and  the  flcy  very 
fclear,  the  ftars  twinkle  mod  manifeftly  to  the  naked 
eye,  though  not  in  teltfcopes  ;  and  fince  he  does^  not 
fuppofe  thkt  there 'fs  any  great  exhalation,  or  dancing 
of  the  vapour  at  that  time,  he  queftions  whether  the 
vivacity  of  the  light  affeding  the  eye'  may  not  be  con- 
cerned in  the  phenomenon. 

But  this  philbfopher  might  very  eafily  have  fatisfied 
himfelf  with  refpeft  to  this  hypothefis,  by  looking  at 
the  ftars  near  the  xenith,  when  the  light  traverfes  but 
a  fmall  part  of' the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  might 
bt  expefted  to  afFefi:  the  eye  the  moft  fenfibly.  For 
he  would  not  have  perceived  them  to  twinkle  near  fo 
much,  as  they  do  near  the  horizon,  wheo  much  more 
of  their  light  is  intercepted  by  the  atmofphere. 

Some  aftronortscrs  have  lately  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  twinkling  of  the  fixed'  ftars  by  the  extreme 
minutenefs  of  their  apparent  diameter  ;  fo  that  they 
fuppofe  ■J'.e  fight  of  them  is  intercepted  by  every  mote 
that  floats  in  the  air.  But  Mr  Michell  obferves,  that 
no  objeft  can  hide  a  ftar  from  us  that  is  not  large 
enough  to  exceed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  ftar,  by 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  fo  that  if  a  ftar 
was  a  machcmatical  point,  the  interpofing  object  rauft 
ftill  be  equal  in  fize  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  :  nay,  it 
muft  he;  large  enough  to  hide  the  ftar  from  both  eyes 
at  the  fame  time. 

Befides  a  variation  in  the  quantity  of  light,  a  mo- 
mentary change  of  colour  has  likewlfc  •  been  obferved 
in  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Mr  Melville  fays,  that 
when  one  looks  ftedfaftly  at  Sirius,  or  any  bright  ftar 
not  m.uch  elevated  above  the  horizon,  its  colour  feems 
•not  to  be  conftantly  white,  but  appears  tinftured,  at 
tvery  twinkling,  with  red  and  blue.  This  obfervation 
yir  Melville  puts  among  his  'queries,  with  refpeft  to 
which  he  could  not  entirely  fatisfy  himfelf;  and  he 
•obferves,  that  the  feparation  of  the  colours  by  the  re- 
fraftive  power  of  the  atmofphere  is,  probably,' too 
fmall  to  be  perceived.  But  the  fuppofition  of  Mr  Mi»- 
rbe^ll  above-mentioned  will  pretty  well  accotmt  for  thik 
circumftance,  though  it  may  be  thought  inadequate 
to  the  former  cafe.  For  the  red  and  blue  rays  being 
much  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  colours, 
and  therefore  much  mere  "liable  to  inequalities,  from 
the  common  efFeft  of  chanc^,  a  fmall  excefs  or  defeat 
in  either  of  them  will  make  a -very  ftnfible  difference 
the  colour  of  the  ftars. 
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§  3.  Di  coverlet  cmeerrdn^de  Refietlion  of  Light, 

However  mnch  the  ancients  might  have  been  mif- Account  of 

ta];en  witH  regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  we  find  that  the  difcove- 

they  were  acquainted  with  two  very  important  obfer- ""'^l^^ 
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vations  concernmg  it ;  viz.  that  light  is  propagated 

in  right  lines,  and  that  the  angle  of  incidence  Is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  refledlon.  Who  it  was  that  firft  made 
thcfe  important  obfervations  is  not  known.  But  in- 
deed, important  as  they  are,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
great  part  of  even  the  prefent  fyftem  of  optics,  it  is 
pofiible  that,  if  he  were  known,  he  might  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  any  ftiare  of  merit,  at  leaft  for  the  former 
of  them  ;  the  fail  is  fo  very  obvious,  and'  fo  ealily  af- 
certained.  A3  to  the  latter,  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  rcfleaion^  it  was  probably  firft; 
difcovered  by  obferving  a  ray  of  the  fun  reflefted 
from  the  furface  of  water,  or  fome  other  pollfhed 
body ;  or  from  obferving  the  images  of  objefts  reflec- 
ted by  fuch  furfaccs.  If  phllofophers  attended  to  this 
phenomenon  at  all,  they  could  not  but  take  notice, 
that,  if  the  ray  fell  nearly  perpendicular  upon  fuch  a 
furface,  it  was  reflefted  near  the  perpendicular  ;  and 
if  it  fell  obliquely,  it  was  rcflefted  obliquely  :  and  if 
they  thought  of  applying  any  kind  of  meafures  to  thefe 
angles,  however  coarfe  and  imperfect,  they  could  not 
but  fee.  that  there  was  fufScIent  reafon  to  affert  their 
equahty.  At  the  fame  time  they  could  not  but  know 
that  the  incident  and  reflefted  rays  were  both  in  the 
fame  plane. 

Arl.flotle  was  fenfible  that  it  is  the  reflexion  of  light 
from  the  atmofphere  which  prevents  total  darknefs 
after  the  fun  fets,  and  in  places  where  he  doch  not 
ftilne  In  the  day-time.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that 
rainbows,  halos,  and  mock  funs,  were  all  occafioned 
by  the  refleftlon  of  the  fun^beams  in  difi'erent  circum- 
ftances,  by  which  an  imperfeft  image  of  his  body  was 
produced,  the  colour  only  being  exhibited,  and  not 
his  proper  figure.  The  image,  he  fays,  is  not  fingle, 
as  in  a  mirror  ;  for  each  drop  of  rain  is  too  fmall  to 
refleft  a  vlfible  image,  but  the  conjundlion  of  all  the 
images  is  vlfible. 

Without  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  nature  of  £uclid^s 
h'ght  or  vlfion,  the  ancient  geometricians  contented  treatife  of 
themfelves  with  deducing  a  fyftem  of  optics  from  the°P^'"' 
two  obfervations  mentioned  above,  viz.  the  reftillnear 
progrefs  of  light,  and  the,  equality  of  the  angles  ef 
incidence  and  refleftlon.  The  treatife  of  optics  which 
has  been  afcribed  to  Euclid  is  employed  about  deter- 
mining the  apparentfize  and  figure  of  objefts,  from  the 
angle  under  which  they  appear,  or  which  the  extre- 
mities of  them  fubtcnd  at  the  eye,  and  the  apparent 
place  of  the  image  of  nn  objeQ:  refleftcd  from  a  po- 
llftied  mirror  ;  which  he  fixes  at  the  place  where  tb^ 
refieded  ray  meets  a  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  drawa 
through  the  objed.  But  this  work  is  fo  imperfe6t^ 
and  fo  inaccurately  drawn  up,  that  it  is  not  general- 
ly thougjit  to  be  th?  produftion  of  that  great  geome- 
trician. 

it  appears  from  a  circumftance  in  the  hlftory  of  So- 
crates,  that  the  effetts  of  burning-glaftes  had  alfo^^ 
been  obferved  by  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  "aJ^g^Jf 
the  Romans  had  a  method  of  lighting  their  facred  fire" the  aiicU 
by  means  of  a  concave  fpeculum.    It  feems  indeed  to  cuts, 
h.ive  been  known'  pretty  early,  that  there  is  an  in-' 
H  h  2  crcafe 
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crcafie  of  heat  in  the  place  where  the  rays  of  h'ght  meet, 
when  they  are  reflefted  from  a  concave  nii'rror.  The 
turning  power  of  concave  mirrors  is  taken  notice  of 
by  Euclid  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  treatife  abdve- 
Hientioned.  If  we  give  but  a  fmall  degree  of  credit 
to  what  fome  ancient  hiftorians  are  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  exploits  of  Archimedes,  we  fliall 
be  induced  to  think  that  he  made  great  ufe  of  this 
principle,  in  conftrufting  fome  very  powerful  burning- 
mirrors  ;  but  nothing  being  faid  of  other  perfons  ma- 
king ufe  of  his  inventions,  the  whole  account  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  allowed,  however,  that  this  eminent 
geometrician  did  write  a  treatife  on  the  fubjeft  of  burn- 
ing-mirrors, though  it  be  not  now  extant. 

B.  Porta  fuppofes  that  the  burning-mirrors  of  the 
ancients  were  of  metal,  in  the  form  pf  a  fe<ftion  of  a 
parabola.  It  follows  from  the  properties  of  this  curve, 
that  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it,  parallel  to  its  axis, 
will  meet  in  the  fame  point  at  the  focus,  Confequent- 
ly,  if  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  be  cut  off,  as  in  fig.  i. 
it  will  mike  a  convenient  burning-mirror.  In  fome 
drawings  of  this  inftrument  the  fruftum  is  fo  fmall, 
as  to  look  like  a  ring.  With  an  inftrument  of  this 
kind,  it  is  thought,  that  the  Romans  lighted  their  fa- 
crcd  fire.  Some  have  alfo  thought  that  this  was  the 
form  of  the  mirror  with  which  Archimedes  burnt  the 
Roman  fleet ;  ufing  either  a  lens,  to  threw  the  rays 
parallel,  when  they  had  been  brought  to  a  focus ;  or 
applying  a  fmaller  parabolic  mirror  for  this  purpofe,  as 
is  reprefented  fig.  2.  But  Dechales  fhows,  that  It  is  ira- 
pofiible  to  convey  any  rays  in  a  direftion  parallel  to 
one  another,  except  thofe  that  come  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  fun's  diflc. 

All  thfis  time,  however,  the  nature  of  refleftion  was 
very  far  from  being  underftood.  Even  lord  Bacon, 
who  made  much  greater  advances  in  natural  philofo- 
phy  than  his  predeceflbrs,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
true  method  of  improving  it,  was  fo  far  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  refleftion  and  refraftlon,  that 
he  fuppofed  it  poffible  to  fee  the  image  reflefted  from 
a  looking-glafs,  without  feeing  the  glafs  itfelf ;  and  to 
this  purpofe  he  quotes  a  ftory  of  friar  Bacon,  who  is 
reported  to  have  apparently  walked  in  the  air  between 
two  fteeples,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  been  ef- 
fefted  by  refleftion  from  glaffes  while  he  walked  upon 
the  ground. 

The  whole  bufinefs  of  feeing  images  in  the  air  may 
be  traced  up  to  Vitellio  ;  and  what  he  faid  upon  the 
fubjeft  feems  to  have  paffed  from  writer  to  writer^  with 
confiderabJe  additions,  to  the  time  of  lord  Bacon.  What 
Vitellio  endeavours  to  (how  is,  that  it  is  poffible,  by 
means  of  a  cylindrical  convex  fpeculum,  to  fee  the 
images  of  objefts  in  the  air,  out  of  the  fpeculum,  v/hen 
the  objefts  themfetves  cannot  be  feen.  But,  if  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  apparatus  requifite  for  this  experiment 
be  attended  to,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  eye  was  to  be 
direfted  towards  the  fpeculum^  which  was  placed  with- 
in a  room,  while  both  the  obje£l  and  the  fpe6tator 
were  without  it.  But  though  he  recommends  this  ob- 
fervation  to  the  diligent  ftudy  of  hi's  readers,  he  has 
pot  defcribed  it  in  fuch  a  manner  ai  is  very  intelli- 
gible ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  no  fuch  effeft 
can  be  produced  by  a  convex  mirror.  If  he  himfelf 
did  make  any  trial  with  the  apparatus  that  be  defcribes 
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for  this  purpofe,  he  muft  have  been  under  fome  decep- 
tion with  refpeft  to  it. 

B.  Porta  fays,  that  this  effeft  may  be  produced  by 
a  plane  mirror  only;  and  that  an  ingenious  perfon  may 
fucceed  in  it :  but  his  more  particular  defcription  of  a 
method  to  produce  this  extraordinary  appearance  is  by 
a  plane  mirror  and  a  concave  one  combined. 

Kirchcr  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  poffibility  of  exhibiting 
thefe  pendulous  images,  and  fuppofes  that  they  are  rc- 
flefted  from  the  denfe  air  ;  and  the  moft  perfedl  and 
plcafing  deception  depending  upon  the  images  in  the 
air  is  one  of  which  this  writer  gives  a  p  .rticular  ac- 
count in  his  ^rs  Magna  Lucis  et  Umhra:,  p.  783.  In 
this  cafe  the  image  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow 
poliflied  cylinder,  by  which  means  it  appears  like  a 
real  folid  fubftance,  fufpended  within  the  mouth  of  the 
veffel.  In  this  manner,  he  fays,  he  once  exhibited  a 
reprefentation  of  the  afcenfion  of  Chrift  ;  when  the 
images  were  fo  perfect,  that  the  fpeftators  could  not 
be  perfuaded,  but  by  attempting  to  handle  them,  that 
thty  were  not  real  fubftances. 

Among  other  amufing  things  that  were  either  is- 
vented  or  improved  by  Kircher,  was-  the  method  of 
throwing  the  appearance  of  letters,  and  other  forms  of 
things,  Into  a  darkened  room  from  without,  by  means 
of  a  lens  and  a  plane  mirror.  The  figures  or  letters 
were  written  upon  the  face  of  the  mirror,  and  invert- 
ed ;  and  the  focus  of  the  lens  was  contrived  to  fall  up- 
on the  fcreen  or  wall  that  received  their  images.  In 
this  manner,  he  fays,  that  with  the  light  of  the  fun  he 
could  throw  a  plain  and  diftindt  image  500  feet. 

It  was  Kepler  w^ho  firft  difcovered  the  true  reafon  [)if^,<, 
of  the  apparent  placee  of  obje6ts  feen  by  rcfledting  mir-of  Ks 
rors,  as  It  depends  upon  the  angle  which  the  rays  of 
light,  iffuing  from  the  extreme  part  of  an  objeft,  make 
with  one  another  after  fuch  reflexions.  In  plane  mir- 
rors thefe  rays  arc  refledled  with  the  fame  degree  of 
inclination  to  one  another  that  they  had  before  their 
incidence ;  but  he  (hows  that  this  inchnatioo  is  chan^ 
ged  in  convex  and  concave  mirrors. 

Mr  Boyle  made  fome  curious  obfervations  concern- 
ing the  refledling  powers  of  differently  coloured  f^h- 
ftances.  Many  learned  men,  he  fays,  imagined  that 
fnow  affefta  the  eyes,  not  by  a  borroivedy  but  by  a 
natwe  light ;  but  having  placed  a  quantity  of  fnow  In 
a  room  from  which  all  foreign  light  was  excluded,  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  body  elfe  was  able  to  perceive  it.  To 
try  whether  white  bodies  refle£l  more  Hght  than  others^ 
he  held  a  fheet  of  white  paper  in  a  fun-beam  admit- 
ted into  a  darkened  room  ;  and  obferved  that  it  reflec- 
ted much  more  light  than  a  paper  of  any  other  colour, 
a  confidcrable  part  of  the  room  being  enlightened  by 
it.  Farther,  to  (how  that  white  bodies  refleA  the  raya 
outwards,  he  adds,  that  common  burning-glaffes  will 
not  of  a  long  time  burn  or  difcolour  white  paper. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  he  fays,  and  tooL  great  pleafure 
in  making  experiments  with  thefe  glaffes,  he  was  muchi 
fuiprifed  at  this  remarkable  circumftance ;  and  It  fet 
him  very  early  upon  gueffing  at.  the  natiu-e  of  white- 
nefs,  efpecially  as  he  obferved  that:  the  image  of  the 
fun  was  not  fo  well  defined"  upon  white  paper  as  upon 
black  ;  and  as,  when  he  put  Ink  upon  the  paper,  the 
moifture  would  be  quickly  dried  up,  and  the  paper, 
which  he  could  not  burn  before,  would  prefently  take 
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fire.  Hie  alfo  f6un(},  that,  by  expofing  hia  hand  to 
the  fun,  with  a  thin  black  glove  upon  it,  it  would  be 
fuddenly  and  more  confiderably  lieated,  than  if  he  held 
his  naked  hand  to  the  rays,  or  put  on  a  glove  of  thin 
white  leather. 

To  prove  that  black  is  the  reverfe  of  white,  with 
refpedl  to  its  property  of  refleftingthe  rays  of  the  fun, 
he  procured  a  large  piece  of  black  marble  ;  and  having 
got  it  ground  into  the  form  of  9  large  fpherical  con- 
cave fpeculum,  he  found  that  the  image  of  the  fun  re- 
flefted  from  it  was  far  from  offending  or  dazzling  his 
eyes,  as  it  would  have  done  from  another  fpeculum  ; 
and  though  this  was  Lnrge,  he  could  not  in  a  long  time 
fet  a  piece  of  wood  on  fire  with  it  ;  though  a  far  lefs 
fpeculum,  ef  the  fame  form,  and  of  a  more  reflefting 
fubftance,  would  prefently  have  made  it  ffame. 

To  fatisfy  himfelf  ftill  farther  with  refpeft  to  thia 
fuhjeft,  he  took  a  broad  and  large  tile  ;  and  having 
made  one  half  of  its  furface  white  and  the  other  black, 
he  expofed  it  to  the  fumraer  fun.  And  having  let  it  he 
there  feme  time,  he  found,  that  while  the  whited.  part 
remained  cool,  the  part  that  was  black  was  grown 
very  hot.  For  his  farther  fatisfa6Hon,  he  fometimes 
left  part  of  the  tile  of  its  native  red  ';  and,  after  expo- 
fiRg  the  whole  to  the  fun,  obfferved  that  this  part  grew 
hotter  than  the  white,  but  was  not  fo  hot  as  the  black 
part.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  rooms  hung  with  black 
are  not  only  darker  than  they  would  otherwife  be,  but 
warmer  too  ;  and  he  knew  feveral  perfons,  who  found 
great  inconvenience  from  rooms  hung  with  black.  As 
another  proof  of  his  hypothefis,  he  informs  us,  that  a 
virtuofo,  of  unfufpefted  credit,  acquainted  him,  that, 
in  a  hot  climate,  he  had  feen  cjrgs  well  roatled  in  a 
ftiort  time,  by  firft  blacking  the  fhells,  and  then  expo^ 
fmg  them  te  the  fun;. 
Of  the' in  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  remarkable 

fufi  n  of  P^'opcrty  of  lignum  nephriticum  firft  obferved  by  Kir. 
liunum  ne- cher.  {See  Guilandina.)  However,  all  his  obfer* 
jihriticum.  vations  with  regard  to  it  fell  very  fhort  of  Mr  Boyle. 

He  defcribes  this  lignum  nephriticum  to  be  a  whitifB 
kind  of  wood,  that  was  brought  from  Mexico,  which 
the  natives  call  coa/I  or  tlafiazatlt,  and  which  had  been 
thought  to  tinge  water  of  a  green  colour  only  ;  but 
lie  fays  that  he  found  it  to  communicate  all  kinds  of" 
colours.  If,  fays  he,  an  infufi^on  of  this  wood  be  put 
into  a  glafs  jrlohe,  and  expofed  to  a  ftrong  light,  it 
will  be  as  colourlcfs  an  pure  woter  ;  but  if  it  be  earned 
into  a  place  a  little  Hiaded,  it  will  be  a  mod  beautiful 
green.  In  a  place  ftill  more  ftinded,  it  will  incline  to 
red  ;  and  in  a  very  fhady  place,  or  in  an  opaque  veffel^ 
it  will  be  green  again. 

A  cup  of  this  remarkable  wood  was  fent  to  Kir- 
cher  by  the  procurator  of  his  fociety.  at  Mexico,  and 
.  was  prefented  by  him  to  the  emperor  as  a  great  curi- 
ofity.  It  is  called  lignum  nephriticum,  becaufe  the  in- 
fufion  of  it  was  imagined  to  be  of  fervice  in  difeafes 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  the  natives  of  the 
country  where  it  grows  do  make  ufe  of  it  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Mr.  Boyle  correfted  feveral  of  the  hafty  obfervations 
of  Kircher  concerning  the  colours  that  appear  in  the 
infufion  oflfgnum  nephriticum,  and  he  diverfified  the 
experiments  with  it  in  a  very  pleafing  manner.  He 
firft  diftinAly  noted  the  two  very  different  colours 
which  this  remarkable  tiadture  exhibits  by  tranfmit- 


ted  and  reflefted  light.  If,  fays  he,  it  be  held  direct- 
ly between  the  light  and  the  eye,  it  will  appear  tin- 
ged (excepting  the  very  top  of  it,  where  a  flcy-colour- 
ed  circle  fometimes  appears)  almoft  of  a  golden  colour, 
except  the  infufion  be  too  ftrong  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will 
be  dark  or  reddifli,  and  requires  to  be  diluted  with 
water.  But  if  it  be  held  from  the  light,  fo  that  the 
eye  be  between  the  light  and  the  phial,  it  will  appear 
of  a  deep  lovely  blue  colour  ;  as  will  alfo  the  drops,  if 
any  lie  on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs. 

When  a  little  of  this  tinfture  was  poured  upon  a 
fheet  of  white  paper,  and  placed  in  a  window  where 
the  fun  could  Ihine  upon  it,  he  obferved,  that  if  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  fun,  the  ftiadow  of  his  pen^ 
or  any  fuch  {lender  fubftance,  projefted  upon  the  li- 
quor, would  not  be  all  dark,  like  other  ftiadows  ;  but 
that  part  of  it  would  be  curioufly  coloured,  the  edg& 
of  it  next  the  body  being  almoll  of  a  lively  goldert 
colour,  and  the  more  remote  part  blue,  Thefe,  and 
other  experiments  of  a  fimilar  nature,  many  of  hit 
friends,  he  fays,  beheld  with  wonder ;  and  he  re- 
membered an  excellent  oculift,  who  accidentnlly  meet- 
ing with  a  phial  full  of  this  liquor,  and  being  unac- 
quainted with'  this  remarkable  property  of  it,  ima-i 
gihed,  after  he  had  viewed  it  a^long  tinJe,  that  forae " 
new  and  ftrange  diftemper  had  feized  hia  eyes :  and 
Mr  Boyle  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  the  oddnefs  of 
the  phenomenon  made  him  very  defirous  to  find  our 
the  caufe  of  it  ;^and  his- inquiries  were  not  altogether^ 
unfucoefsfulj 

Obferving  that  this  tinfture,  if  it  were  too  deep,- 
was  not  tinged  in  fo  beautiful  a  manner,  and  that  the 
impregnating  virtue  of  the  wood  did,  by  being  fre- 
quently infufed  in  frefh  water,  gradually  decay,  he  con- 
jeftured  that  the  tinfture  contained  much  of  the  effen-- 
tial  fait  of  the  wood  ;  and  to  try  whether  the  fubtle 
parts,  on  which  the  colour  depended,  were  volatile 
enough  to  be  diftilled,  without  diffolving  their  tex^ 
ture,  he  applied  fome  of  it  to  the  genfJe  heat  of  a 
lamp-furnace  ;  but  he  found  all  that  came  over  was  - 
aa  limpid  and  colourlefs  as  rock  water,  while  that 
which  remained  behind  was  of  fo  deep  a  blue,  that  it 
was  only  in  a  v€ry  ftrong  light  that  it  appeared  of  any 
colour, 

SufpeiSiing  that  the  tinging  particles  abounded  with 
falts,  whof^:  texture,  and  the  colour  thence  arifing, 
would  probably  be  altered  by  acidsj  he  poured  into  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  a  very  little  fpirit  ot  vinegar,  and  ' 
found  that  the  bluecoloiM-  immediately  vaniftied,  while  ' 
the  golden  one  remained,  on  which  ever  fide  it  wa»  = 
viewed  with  refpedl  to  the  light. 

Upon  this  he  imagined,  that  as  the^acid  falts  of  the 
vinegar  had  been  able  to  deprive  the  liquor  of  its  blus 
colour,  a  fulphureous  fait,  which  isof  a  contrary  na- 
ture, would  deftroy- their  effeits  ;  and  having  placed* 
himfelf  betwixt  the  vvindow  and  the  phial,  and  let  fall ' 
into  the  fame  liquor  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  tartar  per  de- 
liquium,  he  found'  that  it  was  immediately  reftored  to 
its  former  blue  colour,  and  exhibited  all  the  fame  phe>- 
nomena  wliich  it  had  done  at 'the  firft. 

Having  fometimes  brought  a  round  long-necked 
phial,  filled  with  this  tinsSture,  into  a  darkened  room, 
into  which  a  beam  of  the  fun  was  admitted  by  a  fniall 
aperture^;  and  h{;lding  the  phial  fametimes  near  the 
fun-beams,  and  fometimes  partly  in  them  and  partly ^ 

out' 
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ont  of  them,  chan'^Inff  alfa  the  pofition  of  the  slafs, 
and  viewing  it  from  fcveral  parts  of  the  room,  it  ex- 
hibited a  much  greater  variety  of  colours  than  it  did 
in  jiri  enh'ghtened  room.  Befides  the  ufual  colours,  it 
was  red  in  fome  places  and  green  in  others,  and  with- 
in verc  intermediate  colomrs  produced  by  the  diftercnt 
degrees  and  odd  mixtutes  of  h'ght  and  fhade. 

It  wac  not  only  in  this  tinfture  of  lignum  nephriti- 
cum  that  Mr  Boyle  obferved  the  difference  between 
rcflefted  and  tranfrnit'ted  h'ght.  He  obferved  it  even 
in  gold,  though  no  perfon  explained  the  caufe  of  thefe 
effects  before  Sir  Haac  Newton.  He  took  a  piece  of 
leaf-gold,  and  holding  it  betwixt  his  eye  and  the  light, 
obferved  that  it  did  not  appear  of  a  golden  colour, 
but  of  a  greenifh  blue.  He  alfo  obferved  the  fame 
change  of  colour  !  y  candle-light ;  but  the  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  with  a  leaf  of  fdver. 

The  conftitntion  of  the  atmofphere  and  of  the  fea, 
'  we  (hall  find,  by  obfervations  made  in  later  periodfs,  to 
be  fimilar  to  that  of  this  infufion  ;  for  the  blue  rays, 
and  others  of  a  faint  colour,  do  not  penetrate  fo  far 
into  them  ?s  the  red,  and  others  of  a  ftronger  co- 
lour :  but  what  this  conftitution  is,  which  is  common 
to  them  all,  defcrves  to  be  inquired  into.  For  sltnod 
all  other  tinftures,  and  this  of  lignum  nephriticum 
too,  after  fome  change  made  in  it  by  Mr  Boyle,  aa 
well  as  all  other  femi-tranfparent  coloured  fubftances, 
as  glafs,  appear  of  the  fame  hue  in  all  pofitions  of  the 
eye.  To  increafe  or  diminiih  the  quantity  makes  no 
difference,  but  to  make  the  colour  deeper  or  more 
dilute. 

•  MrBovle'p  '^'^^  diftin£l  account  of  the  colours  exhibited 
account  of  ^y  thin  plates  of  various  fublfances,  are  met  with  among 
the  colours  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Boyle.  To  (how  the  chemifls 
of  thin  that  colours  may  be  made  to  appear  or  vaniHi,  where 
pates.  there  is  no  acceffion  or  change  either  of  the  fulphure- 
ous,  the  faline,  or  the  mercurial  principle  of  bodies, 
he  obferves,  that  all  chemical  efiential  oils,  as  alfo 
good  fpirit  of  wine,  being  lhaken  till  they  rife  in  bub- 
bles, appear  of  various  colours  ;  which  immediately 
vanilh  when  the  bubbles  burft,  fo  that  a  colourlefs  li- 
quor may  be  immediately  made  to  exhibit  a  variety 
of  colours,  and  lofe  them  in  a  moment,  without  any 
change  in  its  effenciiil  principles.  He  then  mentions 
the  colours  that  appear  in  bubbles  of  foap  and  water, 
and  alfo  in  farpentine.  He  fometimes  got  glafs 
blown  fo  thin  as  to  exhibit  fimilar  colours  ;  and  ob- 
ferves, that  a  feather,  of  a  proper  fliape  and  fize,  and 
alfo  a  black  ribbon,  held  at  a  proper  diftance,  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  fun,  fhowed  a  variety  of  lit- 
tle rainbows,  as  he  chills  them,  with  very  vivid  colours, 
none  of  which  were  conftantly  to  be  feen  in  the  fame 
cbjefts. 

-'^    ,      Much  more  pr\Ins  were  taken  with  this  fubjeft,  and 
account  (i^^  much  greater  number  of  obfervations  refpefting  it 
thefe  CO-    v^'ere  made,  by  Dr  Hooke.    As  he  loved  to  give  fur- 
^  Jours.        prife  by  his  difcoveries,  he  promifed,  at  a  meeting  of 
-  the  fociety  on  the  7th  of  March  1672,  to  exhibit,  at 
their  next  meeting,  fomething  which  hzd  neither  re- 
fleftion  nor  refradlion,  and  yet  was  diaphanous.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  time  appointed}  he  produced  the  fa- 
mous c(;loured  bubble  of  foap  and  water,  of  which 
;fuch  adm.irable  ufe  was  afterwards  made  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Ke-wton,  "but  which  Dr  Hookc  and  his  contemporaries 
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feem  to  have  overlooked  in  Mr  Boyle's  treatlfe  on  co- 
iour.=,  though  it  was  publifhed  nine  years  before.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  fo  curious  an  appearance  excited  the 
attention  of  that  inquifitive  body,  and  that  they  (hould 
defire  him  to  bring  an  account  of  it  in  writing  at  their 
next  meeting. 

By  the  help  of  a  fmall  glafs-pipe,  there  were  blown 
feveral  fmall  bubble?,  out  of  a  mixture  of  foip  and  wa- 
ter; where  it  was  obfervnble,  that,  at  firft,  they  appear- 
ed white  and  clear ;  but  that,  after  fome  time,  the 
film  of  water  growing  thinner,  there  appeared  upon 
it  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  :  Firft  a  pale  yellow; 
then  orange,  red,  purple,  blue,  green,  &c.  with  the 
fame  feries  of  colours  repeated  ;  in  which  it  was  far- 
ther obfervable,  that  the  firll  and  laft  feries  were  very 
faint,  and  that  the  middlemoil  order  or  feries  was  very 
bright.  After  thefe  colours  had  palTed  over  the  chan- 
ges above-mentioned,  ti'e  fiim  of  tht  bubble  began  to 
appear  white  again  ;  and  preiently,  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  fecond  white  film,  there  appeared  feveral  holes» 
which  by  degrees  grew  very  big,  feveral  of  them  run- 
ning into  one  another.  After  reciting  other  obfer- 
vations, which  are  not  of  much  confequence,  he  fays 
it  is  ftr  mge,  that  though  both  the  encompaffmg  and 
eficompalfed  air  have  furfaces,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
ferve  that  they  afforded  either  refleclion  or  reftaftion, 
which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  encompaffed  air  did. 
This  experiment,  he  fays,  at  firfl:  fight,  may  appear 
very  trivial,  yet,  as  to  the  finding  out  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  refleftion,  refraction,  colours,  congruity  and 
incongruity,  and  feveral  other  properties  of  bodies, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  inoft  inftruftive.  And 
he  promifed  to  confider  it  more  afterwards  ;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  ever  he  did  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  much 
regretted,  as  we  (hall  foon  find  this  bufinefs  in  better 
hands.  He  adds,  that  that  which  gives  one  colour  by 
reflection,  gives  another  by  trajection  ;  not  much  un- 
like the  tin6lure  of  lignum  Hephriticum. 

Dr  Hooke  was  the  firfl  to  obferve,  if  not  to  de- 
fcribe,  the  beautiful  colours  that  appear  in  thin  plates 
of  mufcovy  glafs.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are  very  beautiful 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  much  more  when  they  are  view- 
ed with  a  microfcope.  With  this  inflrument  he  could 
perceive  that  thefe  colours  were  ranged  In  rings  fur- 
rounding  the  white  fpecks  or  flaws  in  this  thin  fub- 
flance,  that  the  order  of  the  colours  was  the  very  fame 
as  in  the  rainbow,  land  that  they  were  often  repeated 
ten  times.  But  the  colours,  he  fays,  were  difpofed  as 
in  the  outer  bow,  and  not  the  inner.  Some  of  thetn 
alfo  were  much  brighter  than  others,  and  f®me  of  them 
very  m>ich  broader.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  if  there 
was  a  place  where  the  <?olours  were  very  broad,  and 
confpicuous  to  the  naked  eye,  they  might  be  made,  by 
prefiing  the  place  with  the  finger,  to  change  places, 
and  move  from  one  part  to  another.  Laftly,  he  ob- 
ferved, that  if  great  care  be  ufed,  this  fubilance  may- 
be fplit  into  plates  of  or  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
each  of  which  will  appear  through  a  microfcope  to  be 
uniformly  adorned  with  fome  one  vivid  colour,  and  that 
thefe  plates  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  of 
the  fame  thicknefs  throughout. 

As  a  {a€t  fimilar  to  this,  but  obferved  previous  to 
it,  we  fiiall  here  mention  that  Lord  Brereton,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1666,  produced  fome 
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pieces  of  jrlafs  taken  out  of  a  window  of  a  cliurch,  both 
on  the  north  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it ;  obferving, 
that  they  were  all  eaten  in  by  the  air,  but  tliat  the 
■  piece  taken  from  the  fouth  fide  ha^  fome  colours  like 

thofe  of  the  rainbow  upon  it  ,  which  the  others  on  the 
north  fide  had  not.    This  phenomenon  has  been  fre- 
qi.iently  obfervcd  fince,  and  in  other  circumftances.  It 
t  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the 

glafs  is  divided  into  thin  plates,  which  exhibit  colours, 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  thofe  which  Dr  Hooke 
obferved  in  the  bubble  of  foap  and  water,  and  in  the 
thin  plate  of  air,  which  we  {hall  find  more  fully  ex- 
plained by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  With  care  the  thin 
:  i'  plates  of  the  glafs  may  be  feparated,  and  the  theory 

'  verified. 
3*         An  o^fervation  made  by  Otto  Guericke,  well  ex- 
ftarsare'vi  P^^'"^        reafon  why  ftars  are  vifible  at  the  bottom 
iibli-  by  day  of  a  deep  well.    It  is,  fays  he,  becaufe  the  light  that 
af  the  bo;-  proceeds  from  them  is  not  overpowered  by  the  rays 
wdi°^^     of  the  fun,  which  are  loll  in  the  number  of  reflections 
which  they  muft  undergo  in  the  pit,  fo  that  they 
can  never  reach  the  eye  of  a  fpeftator  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

But  of  all  thofe  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
this  fubjeft  of  the  reflection  of  light,  none  feems  to 
have  given  fuch  fatisfaftion  as  M.  Bouguer;  and  next 
to  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  his  labours  feem  to  have 
been  the  mod  fuccefsful.  The  objeft  of  his  curious 
and  elaborate  experiments  was  to  meafure  the  degrees 
of  Hght,  whether  emitted,  reflected,  or  rcfrad.ed,  by 
different  bodies.  They  were  originally  occafioned  by 
an  article  of  M.Mairan's  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
academy  for  172J,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
light  of  the  fun  at  the  two  folftice*  were  fuppofed  to 
be  known;  and  hia  laudable  attempt  to  verify  what 
had  been  before  taken  for  granted,  fuggcited  a  variety 
of  new  experiments,  and  opened  to  him  and  to  the 
world  a  new  field  of  optical  knowledge.  His  firft  pro- 
duction upon  this  fubjcft  was  a  treatife  intitled  EJfai 
d'Optiqitei  which  was  received  with  general  approba- 
tion, Afterw^irds.  giving  more  attention  to  this  fub- 
jeii,  he  formed  an  idea  of  a  much  larger  work,  to  v/hich 
many  more  experiments  were  neceffary  :  but  he  was 
prevented,  by  a  variety  of  interruptions,  from  executing 
his  dcfign  fo  foon  as  he  had  propofed  ;  and  he  had 
hardly  completed  it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1758; 
fo  that  we  are  obliged  to  his  friend  M.  de  la  Cailie  for 
the  care  of  the  publication.  At  length,  however,  it 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1760,  under  the  title  of  Traits 
d  Optique. 

33  At  the  entrance  upon  this  treatife.  we  are  Induced 
Pifcoveiiei  form  the  moft  pleafing  expeftations  from  our  au- 
ot  M.  thor's  experiments,  by  his  account  of  the  variety,  the 
fingular  accuracy,  and  circumfpeftion,  with  which  he 
made  them  ;  whereby  he  muft,  to  all  appearance,  have 
guarded  againfl  every  avenue  to  error  and  particular- 
ly asiainft  thofe  objeftions  to  which  the  few  attempts 
that  had  been  made,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  before  him 
had  been  liable.  In  order  to  compare  different  de- 
grees of  light,  he  always  contrived  to  place  the  bodies 
from  which  it  proceeded,  or  other  bodies  illuminated 
].y  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  thct  he  could  view  them 
diftindtlv  :!t  the  fame  time  ;  and  he  either  varie  \  the 
diflances  of  thefe  bodies,  or  modified  their  light  in  fome 
other  way,  till  he  could  pergevje  no  difference  between 
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them.    Then,  c  onfidering  their  different  f'illances,  o: 
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the  other  clrcumftances  by  which  their  light  was  af- 
feCted,  he  calculated  the  proport  on  which  they  would 
have  borr>e  to  each  other  at  th-  fame  diftance,  or  in 
the  fame  clrcumftances. 

To  afcertain  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by  refleflion,  I^'ate 
he  plaeed  the  mirror,  or  reflecting  furface,  B,  on  which  CC  JLir. 
the  experiment  was  to  be  made,  truly  upright;  and      ^' ^' 
having  taken  two  tablets,  of  precifely  the  fame  co- 
lour,  or  of  an  equal  degree  of  whitenefs,  he  placed 
them  exactly  parallel  to  one  another  at  E  and  D,  and 
threw  light  upon  them  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  candle, 
P,  placed  in  a  right  line  between  them.    He  then 
placed  himfelf  fo,  that  with  his  eye  at  A  he  could 
fee  the  tablet  E,  and  the  Image  of  the  tablet  D,  re- 
fleitcd  from  the  mirror  B,  at  the  fame  time  ;  making 
them,  as  it  were,  to  touch  one  another.    He  then 
moved  the  candle  along  the  line  ED,  fo  as  to  throw 
more  or  lefs  light  upon  either  of  them,  till  he  could 
perceive  no  difference  in  the  ftrcngth  of  the  light  that 
came  to  his  eye  from  them.    After  this,  he  l^ad  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  meafure  the  diftances  EP  ' 
and  DP ;  for  the  fquares  of  thofe  diftances  exprefled 
the  degree  in  which  the  reflexion  of  the  mirror  di- 
rainifhed  the  quantity  of  light.    It  is  evident,  that 
If  the  mirror  lefleCted  all  the  rays  It  received,  the 
candle  P  muft  have  been  placed  at  C,  at  an  equal  di- 
fiance  from  each  of  the  tablets,  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  equally  illuminated  ;  but  becaufe  much  of  the 
light  is  loft  in  reflection,  they  can  only  be  made  to  - 
appear  equally  bright  by  placing  the  candle  nearer  the 
tablet  D.  which  Is  feen  by  reflection  only. 

To  find  how  much  light  Is  loft  by  oblique  reflec- 
tion, he  took  two  equally  poliflied  plates,  D  and  E,  Fig.  4» 
and  caufed  them  to  be  enlightened  by  the  candle  P ; 
and  while  one  of  them,  D,  was  feen  at  A,  by  reflection 
from  B,  placed  in  a  pofition  oblique  to  the  eye,  the 
other,  E,  was  fo  placed,  as  to  appear  contiguous  to  it; 
and  removing  the  plate  E,  till  the  light  which  it  re. 
fleCttd  was  no  ftronger  than  that  which  came  from  the 
image  D,  feen  by  reflection  at  B,  he  eftimated  the 
quantity  of  light  that  was  loft  by  this  oblique  reflec- 
tion, by  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  of  the  two  objeitn 
from  the  candle. 

It  need  fcarcely  be  added,  that  In   thefe  experi- 
ments all  foreign  light  was  excluded,  that  his  eye  was  - 
ftiaded,  and  that  every  other  precaution  was  obferved 
in  order  to  make  his  conclufions  unqueftionable. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of 'light  loft  by 
reflection  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs,  M.  Bougiicr  in- 
troduced two  bearr.s  of  light  into  a  darkened  room,  as 
by  the  apertures  P  and  Qj^  which  he  had  fo  contrived,  Fig.  5> 
that  he  could  place  thew  higher  or  lower,  and  enlarge 
or  contra  t  them  at  pleafure  ;  and  tlie  reflecting  fur- 
face  (as  that  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  veftel)  was  pla- 
ced  horizontally  at  O,  from  whence  the  light  cOming 
through  the  hole  P,  was  refteCted  to  R,  upon  the 
fcreen  GH,  where  it  was  compared  with  another 
beam  of  light  that  fell  upon  S,  through  the  hole  Qj 
which  he  made  fo  much  lefs  than  P,  as  that  the  fpaces 
S  and  R  were  equally  iihmiinated  ;  and  by  the  pro- 
portion that  the  apertures  P  and  Q^bore  to  each 
other,  he  calculated  what  quantity  of  light"  was  lofl 
by  the  reflection  at  O. 

It  was  necefiary,  he  obfevves,.  that  the  two  beams  of 
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light  PO  and  QS  (which  he  ufually  made  7  or  8  feet 
long)  fliould  be  exadly  parallel,  that  they  might  come 
from  two  points  of  the  flty  equally  elevated  above  the 
horizon,  and  having  preciftly  the  feme  intenfity  of 
light.  It  was  alfo  necefTary  that  the  hole  QJhould  be 
a  little  higher  than  P,  in  order  that  the  two  images 
ifhould  be  at  the  fame  height,  and  near  one  another, 
it  is  no  lefs  necefTary,  he  fays,  that  the  fcreen  GH  be 
exaftly  vertical,  in  order  that  the  direft  and  feflefted 
lieams  may  fall  upon  it  vrith  the  fame  inclination; 
fince,  othervvife,  though  the  two  lights  were  perfeft- 
ly  equal,  they  would  not  illuminate  the  fcreen  equal- 
ly. This  difpofition,  he  fays,  ferves  to  anfwer  an- 
other important  condition  in  thefe  experiments  ;  for 
the  direft  ray  QS  muft  be  of  the  fame  lenj^th  with  the 
fum  of  the  incident  and  refleded  rays,  PO  and  OR, 
in  order  that  the  quantity  of  light  introduced  into  the 
rbom  may  be  fenfibly  proportional  to  the  fizes  of  the 
apertures. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  recite  the  rf;fult  of  the  ex- 
periments which  he  mnde  to  meafure  the  quantity  of 
light  that  is  loft  by  refleftion  in  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  ;  but  we  fhall  introduce  them  by  the  reci- 
tal of  fome  which  were  made  previous  to  them  on  the 
diminution  of  light  by  refledtion,  and  the  tranfmiflion 
of  it  to  confiderable  diftances  through  the  air,  by  M. 
BufFon,  at  the  time  that  he  was  conftrufting  his  ma- 
chine to  bixrn  at  great  diftances,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Burning-GIo/s, 
34  Receiving  the  Hght  of  the  fun  In  a  dark  place,  and 
OfMr  Buf-j>ojj,parIng  it  with  the  fame  light  of  the  fun  refled^ed 
by  a  mirror,  he  found,  that  at  fmall  diftances,  as  four 
or  five  feet,  about  one  half  was  loft  by  refledlion  ;  as 
he  judged  by  throwing  two  refle<Sed  beams  upon  the 
fame  place,  and  comparing  them  with  a  beam  of  direft 
light ;  for  then  the  intenfity  of  them  both  feemed  to  be 
the  fame. 

Having  received  the  light  at  greater  diftances,  as  at 
100,  200,  and  300  feet,  he  could  hardly  perceive  that 
it  loft  any  of  its  intenfity  by  being  tranfmitted  through 
fuch  a  fpace  of  air. 

He  afterwards  made  the  fame  experiments  with 
candles,  in  the  following  manner :  He  placed  himfelf 
oppofite  to  a  looking-glafs,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
in  a  room  perfeftly  dark ;  and  having  one  candle 
lighted  in  the  next  room,  at  the  diftance  of  about  40 
feet,  he  had  it  brought  nearer  to  him  by  degrees, 
till  he  was  juft  able  to  diftinguifh  the  letters  of  the 
book,  which  was  then  24  feet  from  the  candle.  He 
then  received  the  light  of  the  candle,  reflefted  by  the 
looking-glafs,  upon  his  book,  carefully  excluding  all 
the  light  that  was  rcflcfted  from  any  thing  elfe ;  and 
he  found  that  the  diftance  of  the  book  from  the  candle, 
including  the  diftance  from  the  book  to  the  looking- 
glafs  (which  was  only  half  a  foot)  was  in  all  15  feet. 
He  repeated  the  experiment  feveral  times,  and  always 
with  nearly  the  fame  rcfult ;  and  therefore  concluded, 
that  the  quantity  of  dired  Hght  is  to  that  of  rcflefted 
as  576  to  225  ;  fo  that  the  light  of  five  candles  re- 
lieved from  a  plane  mirror  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
two  candles. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appeared,  that  more  light 
was  loft  by  refleftion  of  the  candles  than  of  the  fun, 
which  M.  Buffon  thought  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
ilance,  that  the  light  ifluing  from  the  candle  diverges, 
N"  247- 
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and  therefore  falls  more  obliquely  upoti  the  ttiirror  than 
the  light  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  nearly  pa- 
rallel. 

Thefe  experiments  and  obfervations  of  M.  BufFon 
are  curious  ;  though  it  will  be  feen  that  they  fall  far 
fliort  of  thofe  of  M.  Bouguer,  both  in  extent  and  ac- 
curacy. We  fhall  begin  with  thofe  which  he  made  to 
afcertain  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  light  reflec- 
ted by  glafs  and  poHfhed  metal. 

Ufing  a  fmooth  piece  of  glafs  one  line  in  thicknefa,  Buu- 
he  found,  that  when  it  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  1 5  guer's  dif- 
degrees  with  the  incident  rays,  it  rcfleded  628  parts  of'^o^^r'^s 
1000  which  fell  upon  it ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  "^^"^""eflec^ 
tallic  mirror,  which  he  tried  in  the  fame  circumftances,  ^Jqh  of  gUOi 
rcfiefted  only  561  of  them.    At  a  lefs  angle  of  inci-and  polifh-^ 
dence  much  more  light  was  rcfledlcd  ;  fo  that  at  an  *^  metal, 
angle  of  three  degrees  the  glafs  rcflefted  700  parts,  and 
the  metal  fomething  lefs,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

Trying  the  refleftiort  of  bodies  that  were  not  po- 
Hfhed, he  found  that  a  piece  of  white  plafter,  placed, 
at  an  angle  of  75°,  with  the  incident  rays,  reflefted 
■TT^  part  of  the  light  that  is  received  from  a  candle 
nine  inches  from  it.  White  paper,  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  reflefted  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  but  at  the 
diftance  of  three  inches,  they  both  refleAed  150  parts 
of  1000  that  were  incident. 

Proceeding  to  make  farther  obfervations  6n  the  fub- 
jeft  of  reflefted  light,  he  premifes  the  two  following 
theorems, whichhedemonftratesgeometrically.  i.When 
the  lumineus  body  is  at  an  infinite  diftance,  and  its 
light  is  received  by  a  globe,  the  furface  of  which 
has  a  perfeft  polifh,  and  abforbs  no  light,  it  reflefts 
the  light  equally  in  all  dire£lions,  provided  it  be  re- 
ceived at  a  confiderable  diftance.  He  only  excepts 
the  place  where  thefhadowof  the  globe  falls;  but  this, 
he  fays,  is  no  more  than  a  fingle  point,  with  refpedl  to 
the  immenfity  of  the  fpherical  furface  which  receives  its 

2.  The  quantity  of  light  reflefled  in  one  certain  di- 
re£tion  will  always  be  exaftly  the  fame,  whether  it 
be  reflefted  by  a  very  great  number  of  fmall  polifhed 
hemifphcres,  by  a  lefs  number  of  larger  hemifpheres, 
or  by  a  fingle  hemifphere,  provided  they  occupy  the 
fame  bafe,  or  cover  the  fame  ground-plan. 

The  ufe  he  propofes  to  make  of  thefe  theorems  Is  to 
affift  him  in  diftinguifhing  whether  the  light  reflf:6ted 
from  bodies  be  owing  to  the  extinftion  of  it  within 
them,  or  whether  the  roughnefs  or  eminences  which 
cover  thera  have  not  the  fame  effedl  with  the  fmall  po- 
lifhed hemifpheres  above-mentioned. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that,  of  the  light  reflect- 
ed from  Mercury,  ^  at  leaft  is  loft,  and  that  probably 
no  fubftances  refleft  more  than  this.  The  rays  were 
received  at  an  angle  of  1 1  ^  degrees  of  incidence,  that 
is  meafured  from  the  furface  of  the  reflecting  body,  and 
not  from  the  perpendicular,  vrhich,  he  fays,  is  what  we 
are  from  this  place  to  underftand  whenever  he  mentions 
the  angle  of  incidence.  ^6 

The  moft  ftriking  obfervations  which  he  made  wlthGre^Jt  dif- 
refpeft  to  this  fubjeCt,  are  thofe  which  relate  to  the 
very  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  light  ^^A^^^d  jj^^'^^p;^^^^ 
at  different  angles  of  incidence.    Ih  general,  he  fays,  of  fubftan- 
that  reflection  is  ftronger  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence,  ces  atcord- 
and  weaker  at  large  ones.    1  he  difference  is  exceffive  '"i^ '^^^ 
when  the  rays  ftrike  tJie  furface  of  traufparent  fab-^j'^j^'^^."^ 
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fiances,  with  difFerent  degrees  of  obliquity ;  but  it  h 
altnofl:  as  great  In  feme  opaque  fubftances,  and  It  was 
always  more  or  lefs  fo  in  every  thing  that  he  tried. 
He  found  the  pjrcateft  inequality  in  black  marble  ;  in 
which  he  was  aftoniftied  to  find,  that,  with  an  angle  of 
3^  35'  incidence,  though  not  perfedtly  pollflied,  yet 
it  refle6led  almoft  as  well  as  quickfilver.  Of  loocrays 
which  it  received,  it  returned  600;  but  when  the  angle 
of  incidence  was  14  degrees,  it  reflefted  only  156  ; 
when  it  was  30,  it  refleded  51  ;  and  when  it  was  80, 
it  reflefted  only  23. 

Similar  experiments  made  with  metallic  mirrors  al- 
ways gave  the  differences  much  lefs  confiderable.  The 
greateft  was  hardly  ever  an  eighth  or  a  ninth  part  of 
it,  but  they  were  always  in  the  fame  way. 

The  great  difference  between  the  quantity  of  light 
refleded  from  the  fur  face  of  water,  at  diflferent  angles 
of  incidence,  is  truly  furprifing  ;  but  our  author  ob* 
fervcs,  that  this  difference  was  greater  when  the  fmall- 
cfl  inclinations  were  compared  with  thofe  which  were 
near  to  a  right  angle.  He  fometimea  fufpeftcd,  that, 
at  very  fmall  angles  of  incidence,  the  reflexion  from 
water  was  even  greater  than  from  quickfilver.  All 
things  coafidered,  he  thought  it  was  not  quite  fo  great, 
though  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  precife 
difference  between  them.  In  very  fmall  angles,  he  fays, 
that  water  reflefts  nearly  |  of  the  dircdt  light. 

There  is  no  perfon,  he  fays,  but  has  fometimes  felt 
the  force  of  this  flreng  refleftion  from  water,  when  he 
has  been  walking  in  ftill  weather  on  the  brink  of  a  lake 
oppofite  to  the  fun.  In  this  cafe,  the  reflefted  light  is 
■f,  or  fometimes  a  greater  proportion  of  the  light 
that  comes  dlreftly  from  the  fun,  which  is  an  addition 
to  the  diredl  rays  of  the  fun  that  cannot  /ail  to  be 
very  fenfible.  The  dired  light  of  the  fun  diminifhes 
gradually  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  while  the 
rcfleded  light  at  the  fame  time  grows  ftronger:  fo 
that  there  is  a  certain  elevation  of  the  fun,  in  which 
the  united  force  of  the  dired  and  reflefted  light  will 
be  the  greateft  polTible,  and  this  he  fays  is  lior  13 
degrees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kght  refleded  from  water 
at  great  angles  of  incidence  is  extremely  fmall.  Our 
author  was  affuied,  that,  when  the  light  was  perpendi- 
cular, it  reflefted  no  more  than  the  37th  part  that 
quickfilver  dees  in  the  fame  circumftances ;  for  it  did 
not  appear,  from  all  his  obfervations,  that  water  re- 
flefts  more  than  the  60th,  or  rather  the  55th,  part  of 
perpendicular  light.  When  the  angle  of  incidence 
was  50  degrees,  the  light  reflected  from  the  furface 
of  water  was  about  the  3  2d  part  of  that  which  mer- 
cury refleded ;  and  as  the  refleftion  from  water  in- 
creafes  with  the  diminution  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
it  was  twice  as  flrong  in  proportion  at  39  degrees  ; 
for  it  was  then  the  J  6th  part  of  the  quantity  that  mer- 
cury refledcd. 

In  order  to  procure  a  common  flandard  by  which 
to  meafure  the  proportion  of  light  reflefted  from  va- 
rious fluii!  fubftances,  he  pitched  upon  water  as  the  moft 
coinmodious;  and  partly  by  obfervation,  and  partly  by 
calculation,  which  he  always  found  to  agree  with  his 
obfervations,  he  drew  up  the  following  table  of  the 
quantity  of  light  refleded  from  the  furface  of  water, 
at  different  angles  with  the  furface. 
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A  ncrlp*  of 

incidence* 

Rays  re* 
flefted  of 
1000. 

Angles  of 
incidence. 

Rays  re- 
flefted of 
1000. 

1 

721 

178 

I 

692 

20 

MS 

I  i 

669 

25 

97 

2 

639 

30- 

65 

2  i 

614 

40 

34 

5 

501 

50 

22 

7  ^• 

409 

60 

19 

10 

333 

70 

18 

12  i 

271 

80 

i8 

15 

211 

90 

i8 

In  the  fame  manner,  he  drew  up  the  following- 
table  of  the  quantity  of  light  reflefted  from  the  look- 
ing-glafs  not  quickfilvered. 


Angles  of 
incidence. 

Rays  re- 
flefted of 
1000. 

Angles  of 
incidence. 

Rays  re- 
flefted of 
1000. 

2  i 

5S4 

30 

112 

5 

543 

40 

57 

7  4 

474 

50 

34 

10 

412 

60 

27 

35^ 

70 

25 

299 

80 

25 

20 

222 

90 

25 

157 

Pouring  a  quantity  of  water  into  a  veffcl  containing 
quickfilver,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  two  images 
of  any  objefts  feen  by  refleftion  from  them,  one  at 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the 
quickfilver.  In  the  largeft  angles  of  incidence,  the 
image  at  the  furface  of  the  water  will  difappear,  which 
will  happen  when  it  is  about  a  60th  or  an  80th  part 
lefs  luminous  than  the  image  at  the  furface  of  the 
quickfilver.  Depreffing  the  eye,  the  image  on  the  wa- 
ter will  grow  ftrongei,  and  that  on  the  quickfilver 
weaker  in  proportion  ;  till  at  laft,  the  latter  will  be 
incomparably  weaker  than  the  former,  and  at  an  angle 
of  about  10  degres  they  will  be  equally  luminous. 
According  to  the  taMe,  toVo  of  the  incident  rays  are 
reflefted  from  the  water  at  this  angle  of  10  degrees. 
At  the  furface  of  the  mercury  they  were  reduced  to 
5C0  ;  and  of  thefe,  part  being  reflefted  back  upon  it 
from  the  under  furface  of  the  water,  only  333  remain- 
ed to  make  the  image  from  the  mercury. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  feveral  perfons,  particularly  Refledlio* 
by  Mr  Edwards,  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  53.  p,  229.)  of  imagej 
that  there  is  a  i^markably  ftrong  refleftion  into  water,  by  the  air, 
with  refpeft  to  rays  IfTuIng  from  the  water  ;  and  per- 
fons under  water  have  feen  images  of  things  in  the 
air  in  a  manner  peculiarly  diftinft  and  beautiful  :  x 
but  this  faft  had  not  been  obferved  with  a  fufficient 
degree  of  attention,  till  it  came  into  M.  Bouguer's 
way  to  do  it,  and  he  acknowledges  It  to  be  very  re- 
markable.   In  this  cafe,  he  fay^,  that  from  the  fmallefl 
angles  of  incidence,  to  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  rays  are  reflefte#l,  perhaps  in 
as  great  a  proportion  as  at  the  furface  of  metallic  mir- 
rors, or  of  quickfilver  J  while  the  other  part,  which 
li  dots 
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does  not  efcape  into  tVie  sir,  Is  extinguifhed  or  ab- 
forbed  ;  f«  that  the  furface  of  the  tranfparent  body  ap- 
pears opaque  on  the  iniide.  If  the  an^le  of  incidence 
be  increafed  only  a  few  degrees,  the  ftrong  refleiiion 
ceafes  altogether,  a  great  number  of  ravs  efcape  int© 
the  air,  and  very  few  are  abtorbed  or  extinguifhed.  In 
proportion  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  farther  increafed, 
the  quantity  of  the  light  reflefted  becomes  left  and  lefs ; 
;ind  when  it  is  near  90  degrees,  almofl:  all  the  rays 
efcape  out  of  the"  tranfparent  body,  its  furface  lofmg 
almoft  all  its  power  of  reflection,  and  becoming  almofl: 
as  tranfparent  as  it  is  in  other  cafes,  or  when  the  light 
falls  upon  it  from  without. 

This  property  belonging  to  the  furfaces  of  tranfpa- 
rent bodies,  of  abforbing  or  extinguifhing  the  rays  of 
light,  is  truly  remarkable,  and,  as  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, had  not  been  noticed  by  any  perfon  before  M. 
I3ouy;uer.  It  had  been  conjectured  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, that  rays  of  light  become  extinct  only  by  impin- 
ging upon  the  folid  parts  of  bodies  ;  but  thefe  obfer- 
vations  of  M.  Bouguer  (how  that  the  fa6t  is  quite  other- 
wife;  and  that  this  effedl  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
folid  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  certainly  more  nume- 
rous in  a  long  traA  of  water  than  juft  in  the  paffage 
out  of  water  into  air,  but  to  fomic  power  lodged  at  the 
furfaces  of  bodies  only,  and  therefore  probably  the 
fame  with  that  which  reflects,  refradb,  and  infledls  the 
,0  light. 

Strong  re  One  of  the  above-mentioned  obfervations,  viz.  all 
flirdho,.  by  the  light  being  reflefted  at  certain  angles  of  incidence 
a  piifm.  jjj^  jnto  denfer  fubftances,  had  frequently  been 

made,  efpecially  in  glafs  prifnis ;  fo  that  Newton 
made  ufe  of  one  of  them,  inftead  of  a  reflefting  mirror, 
in  the  conftruftion  of  his  ttlefcope.  If  a  beam  of  light 
fall  upon  the  air  from  within  thefe  prifms,  at  an  angle 
of  10,  20,  or  30  degrees,  the  efFeft  will  be  nearly  the 
fame  as  at  the  furface  of  quickfilver,  a  fourth  or  a 
third  of  the  rays  being  extinguifhed,  and  y  or  ^ths  re- 
flefted.  This  property  retains  its  full  force  as  far  as 
an  incidence  of  49"  49',  (fuppofing  the  proportion  of 
the  fines  of  refradion  to  be  3  I  and  20  for  the  mean 
refrangible  rays)  ;  but  if  the  angle  of  incidence  be  in- 
creafed but  one  degree,  the  quantity  of  light  refleft- 
cd  inwards  decreafes  fuddenly,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
rays  efcape  out  of  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  furface  be- 
comes fuddenly  tranfparent. 

All  tranfparent  bodies  have  the  fame  property,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the 
ftrong  refleClion  ceafes,  and  at  which  the  light  which 
is  not  reflei9ed  is  extinguifhed,  is  greater  in  fome  than 
in  others.  In  water  this  angle  is  about  41®  32' ;  and 
in  every  medium  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  invariable 
proportion  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraftion  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  that  this  law  alone  is 
fufiicient  to  determine  all  the  phenomena  of  this  new 
circumftance,  at  leaft  as  to  this  accidental  opacity  of 
the  furface. 

When  our  author  proceeded  to  meafure  the  quan- 
tity of  light  reflefted  by  thefe  internal  furfaces  at  great 
angles  of  incidence,  he  found  many  difficulties,  efpe- 
cially on  account  of  the  many  alterations  which  the 
light  underwent  before  it  came  to  his  eye  :  but  at 
length,  ufing  a  plate  of  cryftal,  he  found,  that,  at  an 
Jingle  of  75  degrees,  this  internal  reflexion  diminifh- 
ed  the  light  27  or  28  times }  and  as  the  external  re- 


fleftion  at  the  fame  angle  dlminiHied  the  light  only  26 
times,  it  follows  that  the  internal  reflexion  is  a  little 
ftrouger  ihan  the  other. 

Repeating  thefe  experiments  with  the  fame  and  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  cryftal,  he  fometimes  found  the  two  re- 
fleftions  to  be  equally  ftrong  ;  but,  in  general,  the  in- 
ternal was  the  ftrouger.  Alfo,  the  image  reflected  in- 
ternally Wr'S  always  a  little  redder  than  an  objed:  v/hich 
was  feen  direftiy  through  the  plate  of  crylial. 

Refuming  his  obfervations  on  the  diminution  off^f,j^^ 
light,  occafioned  by  th.e  refteftion  of  opaque  bodies  q.aimf^ 
obliquely  fituated,  he  compared  it  with  the  appear-  'i;nt  r© 
ances  of  fimilar  fubftances  which  rcflefted  the  light  ^ 
perpendicularly.     Ufing  pieces  of  filver  made  ^eiyfubftarn 
white,  he  found,  that,  when  one  of  them  was  placed  at 
an  angle  of  75  degrees  with  refpeA  to  the  light,  it  re- 
fleded  only  640  parts  out  of  jcco.    He  then  varied 
the  angle,  and  alfo  ufed  white  plafter  and  fine  Dutch 
paper,  and  drew  up  the  fallowing  table  of  the  propor- 
tion ©f  the  light  reflefted  from  each  of  thofe  fubftances  ; 
at  certain  angles. 

Quantity  of  Light  reflefted  from 


Angles  of 
incidence. 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Dutch 
Paper. 

90 

1000 

1000 

1000 

802 

762 

971 

60 

640 

640 

743 

45 

455 

529 

507 

30 

319 

352 

332 

15 

209 

194 

203 

Suppofing  the  afperlties  of  opaque  bodies  to  confil^ 
of  very  fmall  planes,  it  appears  from  thefe  obferva- 
tions, that  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  thofe  bodies  which 
reflect  the  light  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence  than  at 
greater  ;  and  our  author  fays,  that  the  cafe  was  nearly 
the  fame  with  refpeft  to  all  the  opaque  bodies  that  l>e 
tried.  None  of  them  had  their  roughnefs  equivalent 
to  fmall  hemifpheres,  which  would  have  difperfed  the 
light  equally  in  all  direftions  ;  and,  from  the  data  in 
the  preceding  table,  he  dediK*es  mathematically  the 
number  of  the  little  planes  that  compofe  thofe  fur- 
faces, and  that  are  inclined  to  the  general  furface  at 
the  angles  above-mentioned,  fuppofing  that  the  whole 
furface  contains  1000  of  them  that  are  parallel  to  it- 
felf,  fo  as  to  rcfleA  the  light  perpendicularly,  wheu 
the  luminous  body  is  fituated  at  right  angles  with  re- 
fpecl  to  it.  His  conclufions  redused  to  a  table,  coir- 
refponding  to  the  preceding,  are  as  follow  : 


Inclinations  of 
the  fmall  fur- 
faces with  re- 
fpedl  to  the 
large  one. 

The  diftribution  of  the  fmall 
planes  that  conftitute  the 
afperities  of  the  opaque  fur- 
face in  the 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Paptr. 

0 
15 
30 
45 

60 

75 

1000 
777 
554 
333 
161 

53 

1000 

736 
554 
374 
176 

50 

1000 

937 

545 

35« 
166 

52 

Thefe 
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TK.efe  variations  m  the  Rumber  of  little  planes,  or 
furfaces,  he  exprefies  in  the  iorm  of  a  curve ;  and 
afterwards  he  (hows,  geometrically,  v^^hat  would  be 
the  ef^eft  if  the  bodies  were  enlightened  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  viewed  in  another ;  upon  which  fubjeft  he 
has  feveral  curious  theorems  and  problems:  as,  the 
pofition  of  the  eye  being  given,  to  find  the  angle  at 
■  which  the  luminous  body  mull  be  placed,  in  order  to 
its  reileaing  the  moft  light  ;  or,  the  fituation  of  the 
lunfiinous  body  being  given,  to  find  a  proper  fituation 
for  the  eye,  in  order  to  fee  it  the  moft  enlightened, 
&c.     But  it  would  carry  us  too  far  into  geometry  to 
follow  him  through  all  thtfe  difquifitions. 
41         Since  the  planets,  as  this  accurate  obferver  takes 
con    ""^^'^■^>  ^'■^  '"^^■^  luminous  at  their  edges  than  at  their 
,  ,,      centres,  he  concludes,  from  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
mets,  &c.ciples,  that  the  bodies  which  form  them  are  conitituted 
in  a  manner  different  from  ours;  particularly  that  their 
opaque  farfaces  confift  of  fraall  planes,  more  of  which 
are  inclined  to  the  general  furface  than  they  are  in 
terreftrial  fiil>ftances  ;  and  that  there  are  in  them  an 
infinity  of  points^  which  have  exadly  the  fame  fplen- 
dour. 

Our  philofopher  and  geometrician  next  proceeds  to 
afcertain  the  quantity  of  furface  occupied  by  the  fmall 
planes  of  each  particular  inclination,  from  confidering 
the  quantity  of  light  reflefted  by  each,  allowing  thofe 
tliat  have  a  greater  inclination  to  the  common  furface 
to  t?.ke  up  proportionably  lefs  fpace  than  thofe  which 
are  parallel  to  it.  And  comparing  the  quantity  of 
light  that  wouU  be  reflected  by  fmall  planes  thus  dif- 
pofed,  with  the  quanticy  of  light  that  was  adlually 
reflected  by  the  three  fubftaaces  above-mentioned,  he 
found,  that  plafter,  notwiihftanding  its  extreme  white- 
nefs,  abforbs  much  light  ;  for  that,  of  1000  rays  that 
fall  upon  it,  of  which  166  or  167  ought  to  be  re- 
fltAed  at  an  angle  of  77  degrees,  only  67  are  in  faft 
leturned;  fo  that  100  out  of  167  were  extingui{hed, 
that  is,  about  three-fifths. 

With  refpecl  to  the  planets,  our  author  concludes, 
that  of  300,000  rays  which  the  moon  receives,  172,000 
arc  abforbed,  or  perhaps  204,100. 

Having  confidered  the  furfaces  of  bodies  as  confift- 
ol  b")  '"^  planes  only,  he  thus- explains  hiffifelf. — Each 
fmall  furface,  feparately  taken,  is  extremely  irregular, 
and  fome  of  them  are  leally  concave,  and  others  con- 
vex ;  but,  in  reducing  them  to  a  middle  ftate,  they  are 
to  be  confidered  as  planes.  Neverchelefs  he  confidera 
them  as  planes  only  with  refpeA  to  the  reception  of 
the  rays  ;  for  as  they  are  almoft  all  curves,  and  as,  be- 
fides  this,  many  of  thofe  whofe  fituation  is  different 
from  others  contribute  to  the  fame  eifed,  the  rays  al- 
ways ilTue  from  an  adual  or  imaginary  focus,  and 
after  refledion  always  diverge  from  another. 

If  it  be  aflced,  what  becomes  of  thofe  rays  that  are 
refleded  from  one  afperity  to  another  ?  he  fliows  that 
very  few  of  the  rays  can  be  in  thofe  circumftances ; 
fmce  they  muft  fall  upon  planes  which  have  more  than 
45  degrees  of  obliquity  to  the  furface,  of  which  there 
are  very  few  in  natural  bodies.  Thefe  rays  mufl  alfo 
fall  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  planes,  and  muft  meet  with 
other  planes  fimilarly  fituated  to  receive  them  ;  and 
confidering  the  great  irregularity  of  the  furfaces  of 
opaque  bodies,  it  may  be  concluded  that  very  few  of 
the  rays  are  thus  reflefted  upon  the  body  itfelf  j  and 


the  Cur- 
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that  the  little  that  is  fo  refleded  Is  pro!)abIy  loil:  to  the 
fpedators,  being  extin'guifhed  in  the  body. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr  Melville  for  fome  ingenious  VTr  Mel- 
obfervations  on  the  manner  in  which  bodies  are  heated  'iHe's  ()b- 
by  light.    He  obferves,  that,  as  each  colorific  particle 
of  an  opaque  body  muft  be  fomewhat  moved  by  the 
readion  of  the  particles  of  light,  when  it  is  refleded  vvluch  bo- 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  fame  particles, '^l''^"  3' ^ 
it  is  manifeft  that  they  muft  likewife  be  agitated  with  l]'^^^'^'^'^ 
a  vibratory  motion,  and  the  time  of  a  vibration  wiii"*' 
be  equal  to  that  which  light  takes  up  in  moving  from 
one  particle  of  a  body  to  another  adjoining.  This 
diftance,  in  the  moft  folid  opaque  bodies,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  greater  than  Tz-footh  of  an  inch,  which  fpace 
a  particle  of  hght  defcribes  in  the  T-^^^^^^4^g^^__^th 
of  a  fecond.    With  fo  rapid  a  motion,  therefore,  may 
the  internal  parts  of  bodies  be  agitated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  as  to  perform  125,000,000,000,000  vi- 
brations, or  more,  in  a  fecond  of  time. 

The  arrival  of  different  particles  of  light  at  the  fur- 
face of  the  fame  colorific  particle,  in  the  fame  or  dif- 
ferent rays,  may  difturb  the  regularity  of  its  vibrations, 
but  will  evidently  increafe  their  frequency,  or  raife 
ftill  fmaller  vibrations  among  the  parts  which  com- 
pofe  thofe  particles  ;  by  which  means  the  inteftine 
motion  will  become  more  fubtle,  and  more  thoroughly 
diftufed.  If  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the 
body  be  Increafed,  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  muft 
likewife  increafe  in  magnitude  and  velocity,  till  at 
laft  they  may  be  fo  violent,  as  to  make  all  the  com- 
ponent particles  dafn  one  another  to  pieces  by  their 
mutual  coUifion  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  body  mutt  be  deftroyed. 

Since  there  is  no  reflediqn  of  light  but  at  the  fur^ 
face  of  a  medium,  the  fame  perfon  obferves,  that  the 
gieateft  quantity  of  rays,  though  crowded  into  the 
Imalleft  fpace,  will  not  of  themfclves  produce  any  heat. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  portion  of  air  which 
lies  in  the  focus  of  the  moft  potent  fpeculum,  is  not 
at  all  afFeded  by  the  paffage  of  light  through  it,  but 
continues  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  ambient  air; 
though  any  opaque  body,  or  even  any  tranfparent  body 
denfer  than  air,  when  put  in  the  fame  place,  would  be 
intenfely  heated  in  an  inftant 

This  confequence,  evidently  flowing  from  the  plaineft 
and  moft  certain  principles,  not  fceming  to  have  been 
rightly  underftood  by  many  philofophers,  and  even 
the  filence  of  moft  phyfical  writers  concerning  this 
paradoxical  truth  making  it  probable  that  they  were 
unacquainted  with  it,  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  fay  fomething  in  explication  of  it.    He  obferves, 
that  the  eafiett  way  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  matter  expe- 
rimentally is,  to  hold  a  hair,  or  a  piece  of  down,  im- 
mediately above  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  fpeculum,  orta 
blow  a  ftream  of  fmoke  from  a  pipe  horizontally  over 
it  ;  for  if  the  air  in  the  focus  were  h(Jtter  than  the 
furrounding  Huid,  it  would  continually  afcend  upon 
account  of  its  rarefadion,  and  thereby  fenfibly  agitate 
thofe  flender  bodies.    Or  a  lens  may  be  fo  placed  aa 
to  form  its  focus  within  a  body  of  water,  or  fome 
other  tranfparent  fubftaace,  the  heat  of  which  may  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  with  a  thermometer;  but 
care  muft  be  takfn,  in  this  experiment,  to  hold 
the  lens  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  tranfparent  body, 
left  the  rays,  by  faUing  clofer  than  ordinary  on  its 
I  i  2,  furface, 
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furface,  fhould  warm  It  more  than  the  common  fun- 
beams  (ij). 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations  t«  the  explication  of 
natural  phenomena,  he  obferves,  that  the  atmofphere 
is  not  much  warmed  by  the  pafl'age  of  the  fun's  light 
through  it,  but  chiefly  by  its  contaft  with  the  heated 
furface  of  the  globe.  This,  he  thought,  furnlfhed 
one  very  fimple  and  plaufible  reafon  why  it  is  coldeft 
in  all  climates  on  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains ; 
namely,  becaufe  they  are  removed  to  the  greateft  di- 
flance  from  the  general  furface  of  the  earth.  For  it 
is  well  known,  that  a  fluid  heated  by  its  contaft  with 
a  folid  body,  decreafes  in  heat  in  fame  inverfe  propor- 
tion tothediftqnce  from  the  body.  He  himfelf  found, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  the  heat  of  water  in  deep  lakes 
decreafes  regularly  from  the  furface  downwards.  But 
to  have  thisqueftion  fully  determined,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  valley  and  on  the  mountain-top  mull 
be  obferved  every  hour,  both  night  and  day,  and  care- 
fully compared  together. 

From  this  do6lrine  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  given  number-  of 
rays,  in  an  opaque  body  of  a  given  magnitude,  mufl; 
be  greater  when  the  rays  are  more  inclined  to  one 
another,  than  when  they  are  lefs  fo  ;  for  the  direction 
of  the  vibrations  raifed  by  the  a£lion  of  the  light, 
whether  in  the  coloritic  particles,  or  thofe  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  will  more  interfere  with  one  another; 
from  whence  the  inttftine  fhocks  and  collifions  muft 
increafe.  Befides  this,  the  colorific  particles  of  opaque 
bodies  being  difpofed  in  various  fituations,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  the  rays  will  fall  more  direftly  on 
each,  the  more  they  are  inclined  to  one  another.  Is 
not  this,  fays  he,  the  reafon  of  what  has  been  remarked 
by  philofophers,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun's  light,  col- 
lefted  into  a  cone,  incrcafes  in  approaching  the  focus 
in  a  much  higher  proportion  than  according  to  its 
tlenfity  ?    That  the  difference  of  the  angle  in  which 
the  rays  fall  on  any  particle  of  a  given  magnitude, 
placed  at  different  diftances  from  the  focus,  is  but 
itnall,  is  no  proof  that  the  phenomenon  cannot  be 
afcribed  to  it ;  fince  we  know  not  in  what  high  pro- 
portion one  or  both  the  circumftances  now  mentioned 
may  operate.    However,  that  it  proceeds  not  from 
any  unknown  afition  of  the  rays  upon  one  another,  as 
has  been  infinuated,  is  evident  from  this,  that  each 
particular  ray,  after  psfling  through  the  focus,  prc- 
ferves  its  own  colour  and  its  own  direftion,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  it  were  alone. 
A^he  Nol-     The  attempts  of  the  Abbe  Nollet  to  fire  inflam- 
iet's  ex  >er;-.mable  fubftances  by  the  power  of  the  folar  rays  col- 
mei  t  with  Jected  in  the  foci  of  burning  mirrors,  have  a  near  rela- 
^^'affeT^      tion  to  the  prefent  fubjeCt.    Confidering  the  great 
^  '  power  of  burning  mirrors  and  lenfes,  efpecially  thofe 

of  late  conftruftlon,  it  will  appear  furprifing  that  this 
celebrated  experimental  philofopher  fhould  not  be  able 
to  fire  any  liquid  fubftance.  But  though  he  ma:^e  the 
trial  with  all  the  care  imaginable  on  the  i  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1757,  he  was  not  able  to  do  it  either  with 
fpirit  of-wipe,  olive-oil,  oil^of-turpentinCj  or  ssther ; 
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and  though  he  could  fire  fulphur,  yet  he  could  not 
fucceed  with  Spanilh-wax,  rofin,  black  pitch,  or  fuet. 
He  both  threw  the  focus  of  thefe  mirrors  upon  the 
fubftances  therafelves,  and  alfo  upon  the  fumes  that 
rofe  from  them  ;  but  all  the  effcA  was,  that  the  li- 
quor boiled,  and  was  difperfed  in  vapour  or  very  fmall 
drops,  but  would  not  take  fire.  When  linen-rags, 
and  other  folid  fubfl;ances;  were  moiftened  with  any 
of  thefe  inflammable  liquids,  they  would  not  take  fire 
till  the  liquid  was  difperfed  in  a  copious  fume  ;  fo  that 
rags  thus  prepared  were  longer  in  burning  than  thofe 
that  were  dry.  45 

M.  Beaume,  who  afiifted  M.  Nollet  in  fome  of  M.  Beau 
thefe  experiments,  obferved  farther,  that  the  fame  ™^  * 
fubftances  which  were  eafily  fired  by  the  flame  of 
burning  bodies,  could  not  be  fct  on  fire  by  the  contact 
of  the  hottefl;  bodies  that  did  not  aftually  flame.  Nei- 
ther sether  nor  fpirit-of-wine  could  be  fired  with  a  hot 
coal,  or  even  red-hot  iron,  unlefs  they  were  of  a  white 
heat.    From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes, 
that,  fuppofing  the  eleilric  matter  to  be  the  fame 
thing  with  fire  or  light,  it  muft  fire  fpirit-of-wine  by 
means  of  fome  other  principle.    The  members  of  the 
academy  Del  Cimento  had  attempted  to  fire  feveral  of 
thefe  fubftances,  though  without  fuccefs  ;  but  this  was 
fo  early  in  the  hiftory  of  philofopliy,  that  nobody 
feems  to  have  concluded,  that,  becaufe  they  failed  in 
this  attempt,  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  However, 
the  Abbe  informs  us,  that  he  read  an  account  of  his 
experiments  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris  feveral 
years  before  he  attended  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Italian  philofophers.  ^ 
By  the  help  of  optical  principles,  and  efpecially  by  Bodies 
obfervations  on  the  refleftion  of  light,  Mr  Melville  dif-  which  i 
covered  that  bodies  which  feera  to  touch  one  another  to  touci 
are  not  always  in  aftual  contaft.    "  It  is  common 
(fays  he)  to  admire  the  volubility  and  luftre  of  drops 
of  rain  that  lie  on  the  leaves  of  colewort,  and  fome  coutadk 
other  vegetables ;"  but  no  philofopher,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  had  put  himfelf  to  the  trouble  of  explaining 
this  curious  phenomenon.     Upon  infpefting  them 
narrowly,  he  found  that  the  luftre  of  the  drop  is  pro- 
duced by  a  copious  refleftion  of  light  from  the  flattened 
part  of  its  furface  contiguous  to  the  plant.    He  ob- 
ferved farther,  that,  when  the  drop  rolls  along  a  part 
which  has  been  wetted,  it  immediately  lofes  all  its 
luftre,  the  green  plant  being  then  feen  clearly  through 
it }  whereas,  in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  hardly  to  be  dif- 
cerned. 

From  thefe  two  obfervations  put  together,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  drop  does  not  really  touch  the  plant, 
when  it  has  the  mercurial  appearance,  but  is  fufpended 
in  the  air  at  fome  diftance  from  it  by  the  force  of  a 
repulfive  power.  For  there  could  not  be  any  copious 
refieftion  of  white  light  from  its  under  furface,  unlefs 
there  were  a  real  interval  between  it  and  the  furface  of 
the  plant. 

if  that  furface  were  perfeftly  fmooth,  the  under- 
furface  of  the  drop  would  be  fo  likewife,  and  would 
therefoxe  fliow  an  image  of  the  illuminating  body  by 

8  refieftion. 


(b.)  To  thefe  obfervations  objeftions  might  be  made  which  it.  would  not  peihaps  be  eafy  to  asfwer  j  boi. 
Veare  at  prtfent  giving  only  the  f'j/lorj'  of  optica 
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rcfle(5lIon>  like  a  piece  of  polifKed  filvcr ;  but  as  it  is 
confiderably  rough  and  unequal,  the  under-furface  be- 
comes rough  likewife,  and  fo,  by  rcfledling  the  light 
copioufly  in  different  direftions,  affumes  the  refplendent 
white  colour  of  unpollfhed  filver. 

It  being  thus  proved  by  an  optical  argument,  that 
the  drop  is  not  really  in  contad  with  the  plant  which 
fupports  it,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  whence  its 
volubility  arifes,  and  why  it  leaves  no  moiilure  where 
it  rolls. 

47         Before  we  conclude  the  hidory  of  the  obfervations 
vo  cu-    concerning  the  reflexion  of  light,  we  muft  not  omit  to 
iu8  mif-  ^gj^e  notice  of  two  curious  mifcellaneous  ones.  Baron 
ferva"*  Alexander  Funk,  vifiting  fome  filver  mines  in  Sweden, 
Js7^'     obferved,  that,  in  a  clear  day,  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch 
underground  in  the  eye  of  a  pit,  at  60  or  70  fathoms 
deep;  whereas,  in  a  cloudy  or  rainy  day,  he  could 
even  fee  to  read  at  106  fathoms  deep.  Inquiring  of  the 
miners,  he  was  informed  that  this  is  always  the  cafe  ; 
and,  refleaing  upon  it,  he  imagined  that  it  arefe  from 
this  circumftance,  that  when  the  atmofphere  is  full  of 
clouds,  light  is  reflefted  from  them  into  the  pit  in  all 
direftions,  and  that  thereby  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  the  rays  are  reflefted  perpendicularly  upon  the 
earth;  whereas,  when  the  atmofphere  is  clear,  there 
arc  no  opaque  bodies  to  refleft  the  light  in  this  man- 
ner, at  leaft  in  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  and  rays  from 
the  fun  itfelf  can  never  fall  perpendicularly  in  that 
country.    The  other  was  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr 
Grey,  who  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  elec 
tricity.    This  gentleman  took  a  piece  of  ftiff  brown 
paper,  and  pricking  afmall  hole  in  it,  he  held  it  at  a  little 
diltance  before  him  ;  when,  applying  a  needle  to  his 
eye,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  point  of  it  inverted. 
The  nearer  the  needle  was  to  the  hole,  the_  more  it 
was  magnified,  but  the  kfs  diftinft  ;  and  if  it  was  fo 
held,  as  that  its  image  was  near  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
its  point  feemed  crooked.     From  thefe  appearances 
he  concluded,' that  thefe  fmall  holes,  or  fomething  in 
them,  produce  the  effcfts  of  concave  fpeculums  ;  and 
from  this  circumltance  he  took  the  liberty  to  call  them 
Merial fpeculums. 

^  4.  D'tfcoveries  concerning  the  InJleS'ton  of  Light. 

This  property  of  light  was  not  difcovered  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  The  perfon  who  firft 
mae'e  the  difcovery  was  Father  Grimaldi ;  at  leaft  he 
firft  puMifhed  an  account  of  it  in  his  treatife  De  lu- 
mint',  co/oridus,  et  iride,  printed  in  1666.  Dr  Hooke, 
however,  laid  claim  to  the  fame  difcovery,  though  he 
did  not  publift  his  obfervations  till  fix  years  after 
Grimaldi ;  having  probably  never  feen  his  perfoim- 
ance. 

48  Dr  Hooke  having  made  his  room  completely  dark, 
ir  Hook's  admitted  into  It  a  be:.m  of  the  fun's  light  by  a  very 
lifcoveries.  ^^^^jj         -^^  ^  brafe  plate  fixed  in  the  window- (butter. 

This  beam  fpreading  iifelf,  formed  a  cone,  the  apex 
of  which  wp.8  in  the  hole,  and  the  bafe  was  on  a  paper, 
fo  placed  ?3  to  receive  it  at  fome  diftance.  In  this 
image  of  the  fun,  thus  painted  on  ihe  paper,  he  ob- 
ferved that  the  middle  was  much  brighter  than  the 
edges,  and  that  ther-e  was  a  kind  of  dark  penumbra 
about  it,  of  about  a  1 6th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  ;  which  penumbra,  he  fays,  muft  be  afcribed  to 
a.  property  of- light,  whick  he  promifed  to  explajR>T~ 
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Hav-ing  obferved  this,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two 
inches  from  the  former  he  let  in  another  cone  of  light; 
and  receiving  the  hafes  of  them,  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  holes  as  that  the  circles  interfered  each  other, 
he  obferved  that  there  was  not  only  a  penumbra,  or 
darker  ring,  encompafllng  the  lighter  circle,  but  a 
manifeft  dark  line,  or  circle,  which  appeared  even 
where  the  limb  of  the  one  interfered  with  that  of  the 
other.  This  appearance  Is  diftindly  reprefented, 
fig.  6. 

Comparing  the  diameter  of  this  bafe  with  its  di- 
ftance from  the  hole,  he  found  it  to  be  by  no  means 
the  fame  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  formed 
by  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the 
fun's  diilc,  but  varied  with  the  fize  of  the  holes,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  paper. 

Struck  with  this  appearance,  he  proceeded  to  niake 
farther  experiments  concerning  the  nature  of  light 
thus  tranfmitted.    To  give  a  juft  idea  of  which,  he- 
held  an  opaque  body  BB,  fig.  7.  fo  as  to  intercept 
the  light  that  entered  at  a  hole  in  the  window-ftiutter 
O,  and  was  received  on  the  fcreen  AP.    In  thefe  cir^ 
cumftances,  he  obferved,  that  the  flvidow  of  the  opaque 
body  ( which  was  a  roupd  piece  of  wood,  not  bright 
orpoliftied)  was  all  over  fomewhat  enlightened,  but 
more  efpecially  towards  the  edge.    Some  perfons  who 
were  prefent,  imagining  that  this  light  within  the 
ftiadow  might  be  produced  by  fome  kind  of  refleftion 
from  the  fide  of  this  opaque  body,  on  account  of  its 
roundnefs  ;   and  others  fuppofing  it  might  proceed 
from  fome  reflexion  from  the  fides  of  the  hole  in  the 
piece  of  brafs  through  which  the  light  was  admitted 
into  the  room  ;  to  obviate  both  thefe  objeftions,  he 
admitted  the  light  through:  a  hole  burnt  in  a  piece  of 
pafteboard,  and  intercepted  it  with  a  razor  which  had 
a  very  (harp  edge  ;  but  ftill  the  appearances  were  the 
very  fame  as  before :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  were  occafioned  by  a  new  property  of 
light,  different  from  any  that  had  been  obferved  by 
preceding  writers. 

He  farther  diverfified  this  experiment,  by  placing 
the  razor  fo  as  to  divide  the  cone  of  light  into  two 
parts,  the  hole  in  the  fhutter  remaining  as  before,  and 
placing  the  paper  fo  as  that  none  of  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  circle  fell  upon  it,  but  only  the  (hadow  of 
the  razor;  and,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  obferved  what 
he  calls  a  very  Irifh  and  vifib/e  radiation  ftriking  down 
upon,  the  paper,  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  diameter 
of  the  lucid  circle ;  and  this  radiation  always  ftruclC- 
perpendicularly  from  the  Hne  of  (hadow,  and,  like  the 
tail  ot  a  comet,  extended  more  than  10  times,  and" 
probably  more  than  100  times  the  breadth  of  the  re- 
mainmg  part  of  the  circle  :  nay,  as  far  as  he  could 
find,  by  many  trials,  the  light  from  the  edge  ftruck 
downwards  into  the  fliadow  very  near  to  a  quadrant, - 
though  the  greater  were  the  deflexions  of  this  nevir 
light  from  the  dircft  radiations  of  the  cone,  the  more 
faint  they  were. 

Obferving  this  appearance  with  more  attention,  he 
found,  wherever  there  was  a  part  of  the  interpofcd  body, 
higher  than  the  reft^  that,  oppofite  to  it,  the  radiation 
of  light  into  the  (hadow  was  brighter,  as  in  the  figure  5 
and  wherever  there  was  a  notch  or  gap  in  it,  there 
would  be  a  dark  ftroke  in  the  half-enlightned  (hadow. 
From  all  thefe  appearances,  he  concluded,  that  they. 
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were  to  be  afcribecl  to  n  new  property  of  ll^rht,  whereby 
it  is  defletled  from  ftraiglit  lines,  contrary  to  what  had 
been  before  afferted  by  optical  writers. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  our  philofopher 
ever  profecuted  this  experiment  to  any  purpofe  ;  as 
all  that  we  find  of  his  on  the  fubjeft  of  light,  after 
this  time,  are  fome  crude  thoughts  which  he  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  1 8th  of  March 
1 675  ;  which,  however,  as  they  are  only  fhort  hints,  we 
fhall  copy. 

They  confift  of  eight  articles  ;  and,  as  he  thought, 
contained  an  account  of  feveral  properties  of  light 
that  had  not  been  noticed  before.  There  is  a  deflec- 
tion of  light,  differing  both  from  refledion  and  refrac- 
tioH,  and  feeming  to  depend  on  the  unequal  denfity 
of  the  conttituent  parts  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  light 
is  difperfed  from  the  place  of  condenfation,  and  rari- 
fied,  or  gradually  diverged  into  a  quadrant  2.  This 
defleftion  is  made  towards  the  fuperticies  of  the  opaque 
body  perpendicularly.  3.  Thofe  parts  of  the  diverged 
radiations  which  are  defleded  by  the  greateft  angle 
from  the  {Iraight  Or  dired  radiations  are  the  fainteft, 
and  thofe  that  arc  defleded  by  the  leafl;  angles  are  the 
llrongeft.  4.  Rays  cutting  each  other  in  one  common 
foramen  do  not  make  the  angles  at  the  vertex  equal. 
5.  Colours  may  be  made  without  refradion.  6.  The 
diameter  of  the  fun  cannot  be  truly  taken  with  com- 
mon fights.  7.  The  fame  rayvS  of  light,  falling  upon 
the  fame  point  of  an  objcd,  will  turn  into  all  forts  of 
colours,  by  the  various  inclinations  of  the  objed.  8.  Co- 
lours begin  to  appear  when  two  pulfes  of  light  are 
blended  fo  well,  and  fo  near  together,  that  the  fcnfe 
^9  takes  them  for  one. 
Grimaldi's  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  difcoveries  of  Father 
^^^'^Vlat^^^'  Having  introduced  a  ray  of  light,  through 

CCCLLI  ^  ''^^y  ^"^^^^  AB,  fig.  8.  into  a  darkened  room,  he 
obferved  that  the  light  was  diffufed  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  the  bafe  of  which  was  CD  ;  and  that  if  any 
opaque  body,  FE,  was  placed  in  this  cone  of  light, 
ac  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  hole,  and  the  flia- 
dow  was  received  upoH  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the 
boundaries  of  it  were  not  confined  within  GH,  or 
the  penumbra  IL,  occafioned  by  the  light  proceeding 
from  different  parts  of  the  aperture,  and  of  the  diflc 
of  the  fuH,  but  extended  to  MN  ;  at  which  he  was 
very  much  furprifed,  fufpeding,  and  finding  by  cal- 
culation, that  it  was  confideraUly  broader  than  it  could 
have  been  made  by  rays  paffing  in  right  lines  by  the 
edges  of  the  objed. 

But  the  moil  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  ap- 
pearance was,  that  upon  the  lucid  part  of  the  bafe, 
CM  and  ND,  fl:reak8  of  coloured  light  were  plainly 
diflinguifhed,  each  being  terminated  by  blue  on  the 
lide  next  to  the  fliadow,  and  by  red  on  the  other  ; 
and  though  thefe  coloured  flreaks  depended,  in  fome 
ineafure,  on  the  fize  of  the  aperture  AB,  becaufe 
they  could  not  be  made  to  appear  if  it  was  large,  yet 
lie  found  that  they  were  not  limited  either  by  it,  or  by 
the  diameter  of  the  fun's  difk. 

He  farther  obferved,  that  thefe  coloured  flreaks 
were  not  all  of  the  fame  breadth,  but  grew  narrower  as 
they  receded  from  the  fhadow,  and  were  each  of  them 
broader  the  farther  the  fhadow  was  received  from  the 
opaque  body,  and  alfo  the  more  obliquely  the  paper 
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on  which  they  were  received  was  hd4  with  refped 
to  it.  He  never  obferved  more  than  three  of  thefe 
ftreaks. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  thefe  coloured  flreaks,  h.e 
drew  chc^reprefentation  of  them,  exhibited  in  fig.  9.  in 
which  NMO  reprefents  the  broadcft  and  moft  luminous 
flreak.  next  to  the  dark  fhadowX.  In  the  fpace  in  which 
M  is  placed  there  was  no  diftindion  of  colour,  but 
the  fpace  NN  was  blue,  and  the  fpace  00,  on  the 
other  fide  of  it,"  was  red.  The  fecond  ftreak,  OPR, 
was  narrower  than  the  former;  and  of  the  three^rts 
of  which  it  confifted,  the  fpace  P  had  no  particular 
colour,  but  Q^Q^was  a  faint  blue,  and  RR  a  faint  red. 
The  third  flreak,  TSV,  was  exactly  fimilar  to  the 
two  others,  but  narrower  than  either  of  them,  and  the 
colours  flill  fainter. 

Thefe  coloured  flreaks  he  obfer«ed  to  lie  parallel  to 
the  fhadow  of  the  opaque  body;  but  when  it  was  of  an 
angiilar  form,  they  did  not  make  the  fame  acute 
angles,  but  were  bent  into  a  curve,  the  outermoft  be- 
ing rounder  than  thofe  that  were  next  the  fhadow,  aa 
is  reprefented  in  fig.  10.  If  it  was  an  inward  angle, 
as  DCH,  the  coloured  Pi.reaks,  parallel  to  each  other 
of  the  two  fides,  crofTed  without  obliterating  one  an- 
other ;  only  the  colours  were  thereby  rendered  either 
more  intenfe  or  mixed. 

The  light  that  formed  thefe  coloured  flreaks,  tlie 
reader  will  perceive,  mull  have  been  bent  from  the 
body  ;  but  this  attentive  obferver  has  likewife  given 
an  account  of  other  appearances,  which  muil  have 
been  produced  by  the  light  bending  towards  the  body. 
For  within  the  fhadow  itfelf  he  fometimes  perceived 
coloured  flreaks,  fimilar  to  thofe  above-mentioned  on 
the  outfide  of  the  fhadow.  Sometimes  he  faw  more 
of  them,  and  fometimes  fewer  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  a 
very  flrong  light  was  requifitc,  and  the  opaque  body 
was  obliged  to  be  long,  and  of  a  moderate  breadth  ; 
which,  he  fays,  is  eafily  found  by  experience.  A 
hair,  for  inflance,  or  a  fine  needle,  did  not  anfwer  fo 
well  as  a  thin  and  narrow  plate;  and  the  flreaks  were 
mofl  diflinguifhable  when  tiie  fhadow  was  taken  at  the  " 
greatefl  dillance ;  but  then  the  light  grew  fainter  iti  . 
the  fame  proportion. 

The  number  of  thefe  flreaks  within  tlie  fhadow  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  plate, 
'i'hey  were  at  leafl  two,  and  fometimes  four,  if  a 
thicker  rod  were  made  ufe  of.  But,  with  the  fame 
plate  or  rod,  more  or  fewer  flreaks  appeared,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  diflance  at  which  the  fhadow  was  re- 
ceived ;  but  they  were  broader  when  they  were  few, 
and  narrower  when  there  were  more  of  them  ;  and 
they  were  all  much  more  diflind  when  the  paper  was 
held  obliquely. 

Thefe  coloured  flreaks  within  the  fhadow,  like  thofe 
on  the  outfide  of  it,  were  bent  in  aa  arch,  round  the 
acute  angles  of  the  fhadow,  as  they  are  reprefented  in 
fig.  II.  At  this  angle  alfo,  as  at  D,  other  fhorter 
lucid  flreaks  were  vifible,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  plu  ne^ 
as  they  are  drawn  betwixt  D  and  G,  each  bending 
round  and  meeting  again  in  D.  Thefe  angular  ftreaka 
appeared,  though  the  plate  or  rod  was  not  wholly  im- 
merfed  in  the  beam  of  lights  but  the  angle  of  it  only ; 
and  there  were  more  or  fewer  in  nu.nber  in  propor- 
,tion  to  the  breadth  of  the  rod  or  plate.    If  the  plate 

or 
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or  rod  ivas  very  thin,  tli2  coloured  ftreaks  within  the 
fnadow  might  be  feen  to  bend  round  from  the  oppo- 
fite  fides,  and  meet  one  another,  as  at  B.  A  only 
rcprefents  a  feftion  of  the  figure,  and  not  a  proper 
termination  of  the  fliadow,  and  the  ftreaks  within 
each  fide  of  it.  The  coloured  ftreaks  without  the 
fhadow,  he  alfo  obferves,  bend  round  it  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Our  author  acknowledges,  that  he  omits  feveral  ob- 
fervations  of  lefp  confcquencc,  which  cannot  but  occur 
to  any  perfon  who  fhall  make  the  experiment :  and  he 
fays,  that  he  was  not  able  to  <nve  a  perfecily  clear 
idea  of  what  he  has  attempted  todefcribe,  nor  does  he 
think  it  in  the  power  of  words  to  do  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  more  fatisfa^tory  proof  that 
.  rays  of  light  do  not  always  procted  in  ft:rai,'i;ht  lines, 
but  really  bend,  in  paffmg  by  the  edges  of  bodies, 
he  diverfified  the  firft  of  the  above- m.entioned  experi- 
ments in  the  following-  manner.  He  admitted  a  beam 
of  light,  by  a  very  fmall  aperture,  into  a  darkened 
j^y^^  room,  as  before  ;  and,  at  a  great  diftance  from  it,  he 
'JCL'-l  ^'^^^  ^  j>\&tt  EF,  fig.  12.  with  a  fmall  aperture,  Ghl, 
which  admitted  only  a  part  of  the  beam  of  li^ht,  and 
found,  that  when  the  light  tranflnitted  through  this 
plate  was  received  at  feme  diftance  upon  a  whice 
paper,  the  bafe  IK  was  confiderably  larger  than  it 
coidd  pofiibly  have  been  made  by  rays  ifluing  in 
right  lines  through  the  two  apertures,  as  the  other 
ftraight  lines  drawn  clofe  to  their  edges  plainly  de- 
monftrate. 

That  thofe  who  choofe  to  repeat  thefe  experiments 
may  not  be  difappointed  in  their  expeftations  from 
them,  our  author  gives  the  following  more  particular 
inftruftions.  The  fun's  light  muft  be  veryintenfe,  and 
the  apertures  through  which  it  is  tranfmitted  very 
narrow,  particularly  the  firft,  CD,  and  the  white 
paper,  IK,  on  which  it  is  received,  muft  be  at  acon- 
lidcrable  diftance  from  the  hole  GH  ;  otherwife  it 
will  not  much  exceed  NO,  which  would  be  the  breadth 
of  the  beam  of  light  proceeding  in  ftraight  lines.  He 
generally  made  the  aperture  CD  -^^-^  or  y^-g-  part  of 
nn  ancient  Roman  foot,  and  the  fecond  apt-rture, 
GH,  or  ;  and  the  diftances  DG  and  GN 
weie,  at  leaft,  12  fuch  feet.  The  obfervatfon  was 
made  in  the-fummer  time,  when  the  atmofphere  was 
free  from  all  vapours,  and  about  mid-day. 

F.  Grimaldi  alfo  made  the  fame  experiment  that 
has  been  recited  from  Dr  Hooke,  in  which  two  beams 
of  light,  entering  a  darkened  room  by  two  fm?ill 
apertures  near  to  one  another,  projected  cones  of  light, 
which,  at  a  certain  diftance,  in  part  coincided  ;  and 
he  particularly  obferved  that  the  dark  boundaries  of 
each  of  them  were  vifible  within  the  lucid  ground  of 
the  other. 

To  thefe  difcoveries  of  Grimaldi,  we  ftiall  fubjoin 
ofOe-  a"  additional  obfervation  of  Dechales  ;  who  took 
3.  notice,  that  if  fmall  fcratches  be  made  in  any  piece  of 
poliftied  metal,  and  it  be  expofed  to  the  beams  of  the 
fun  in  a  darkened  room,  it  will  refleft  the  rays 
ftreaked  with  colours  in  the  direftion  of  the  fcratches; 
as  will  appear  if  the  refledled  light  he  received  upon 
a  piece  of  white  paper.  That  thefe  colours  are  not 
produced  by  rcfradtion,  he  fays,  is  manifeft ;  for  that, 
if  the  fcratches  be  made  upon  glafs,  the  effcdt  will 
be  th^  fame  j  and  in  this  cafe,  if  the  light  had  been 
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refrafted  at  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  it  would  have 
been  tranfmitted  through  it.  From  thefe,  and  many 
other  obfervations,  he  concludes  that  colour  does  not 
depend  upon  the  refraftion  of  light  only,  nor  upon  a 
variety  of  other  circumftances,  which  he  particularly 
enumerates,'  and  the  effefls  of  which  he  difcuffes,  but 
upon  the  intcnfity  of  the  light  only. 

We  fhail  here  give  an  accr»unt  of  a  phenomenon  of  M."del« 
of  vifion  obferved  by  M.  De  la  Hire,  becaufe  the  Hire.  ' 
fubjeft  of  this  feflion,  viz.  the  tnfleStion  of  light,  feems 
to  fupply  the  true  folution  of  it,  though  the  au- 
thor himfelf  thought  otherwife.  it  is  obfervable,  he 
fays,  that  when  we  look  at  a  candle,  or  any  luminous 
body,  with  our  eyes  nearly Jhut,  rays  of  light  are  ex- 
tended from  it,  in  feveral  direftions,,  to  a  confiderable 
diftance,  like  the  tails  of  comets.  This  appearance 
exercifed  the  fagacity  of  Def^Sttes  and  Rohault,  as 
well  as  of  our  author ;  but  all  three  feem  to  have  been 
miftaken  with  refpeft  to  it.  Defcartes  afcribed  this 
eff"eC^  to  certain  wrinkles  in  the  furface  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye.  Rohault  f?iyH,  that  when  the  eyedids  are 
nearly  clofed,  the  edges  of  them  aft  like  convex  len- 
fes.  But  our  author  fays>  iLat  the  molfture  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  eye,  adhering  partly  to  the  eye  itfclf,  and 
partly  to  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  makes  a  concave 
mirror,  and  fo  difpetfes  the  rays  at  their  entrance  in- 
to the  eye.  But  the  true  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the 
light  paffing  among  the  eyedaftics,  in  this  fituation  of 
the  eye,  is  infledled  by  its  near  approach  to  them,  and 
therefore  enters  the  eye  in  a  great  variety  of  direc- 
tions. The  two  former  of  thefe  opinions  are  particu- 
larly ftated  and  objected  to  by  our  author. 

The  experiments  of  Father  Grimaldi  and  Dr  Hooke  sir  lf!ac 
were  net  only  repeated  with  the  greateft  care  by  SirNewton'g- 
Ifaac  Newton,  but  carried  much  farther  than  they  had 
thought  of.  So  little  ufe  had  been  made  of  Grimal- 
di's  obfervations,  that  all  philofophers  before  Newton 
had  afcribed  the  broad  fliadows,  and  even  the  frino-es 
of  light  which  he  defcribed,  to  the  ordinary  refradlion 
of  the  air  :  but  we  fiiall  fee  them  placed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  by  our  author. 

He  made  in  a  piece  of  lead  a  fmall  hole  with  a  pin, 
the  breaith  of  which  was  the  42d  part  of  an  inch. 
Through  this  hole  he  let  into  his  darkened  chamber  a, 
beam  of  the  fun's  light;  and  found,  that  the^fhadows,  of 
hairs,  and  other  flender  fubftances  placed  in  it,  were 
confiderably  broader  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
rays  of  light  had  pafled  by  thofe  bodies  in  right  lines. 
He  therefore  concluded,  that  they  muft  have  pafled  as 
they  are  reprefented  in  fig.  i.  in  which  X  reprefcnts 
a  feftion  of  the  hair,  and  AD,  BE,  &c.  rays  of  light  P'at? 
paflingby  at  difterent  diftances,  and  then  falHng  upon  CCCLIIf^, 
the  wall  GQ^  Since,  when  .the  paper  which  receives 
the  rays  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  hair,  the  flia- 
dow  is  broad,  it  muft  follow,  as  he  obferves,  that  the 
hair  ads  upon  the  rays  of  light  at  fome  confiderable 
diftance  from  it,  the  action  being  ftrongeft  on  thofe 
rays  which  are  at  the  leaft  diftance,  and  growing  weak- 
er and  weaker  on  thofe  which  are  farther  off',  as  is 
reprefented  in  this  figure  ;  and  from  hence  it  c»mes  to 
pafs  that  the  fhadow  of  the  hair  is  much  broader  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  paper  from  the  haii? 
when  it  is  nearer  than  when  it  is  at  a  great  diftance. 

He  found,  that  it  was  not  material  vvhether  the  hair 
was  furrounded  with  air,  or  with  any  other  pellucid . 
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fubftance  }  for  he  wetted  a  poHflicd  plate  ©f  glafsi  and 
laid  the  hair  in  the  water  upon  the-glafg,  and  then 
laying  another  polifhed  plate  of  glafs  upon  it,  fo  that 
the  water  might  fill  up  the  fpace  between  the  glafTcs, 
and  holding  them  in  the  beam  of  light,  he  found 
the  rtiadow  ?.t  the  fame  diftr.nces  was  as  big  aa  be- 
fore. Alfo  the  (hadows  of  fcratches  made  in  poHfh- 
ed  plated  of  glafs,  and  the  veins  in  the  glafs,  caft  the 
like  broad  fhadows  :  fo  that  this  breadth  of  (hadow 
inufl;  proceed  from  feme  other  caufe  than  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  air. 

The  fhadows  of  all  bodies,  metals,  ftones,  glafs, 
wood,  horn,  ice,  &c.  in  this  light  were  bordered  with 
three  parallel  fringes,  or  bands  of  coloured  light,  of 
which  that  which  was  contiguous  to  the  fhadow  wa-s 
the  broadeft  and  mod  luminous,  while  that  which  was 
the  moft  remote  was*?he  narroweft,  and.fo  faint  as  not 
eafily  to  be  vifiblc.  It  was  difficult  to  diftinguifh  thefe 
colours,  unlefs  when  the  light  fell  very  obliquely  upon 
a  fmooth  paper,  or  fome  other  fmooth  white  body,  fo 
as  to  make  them  appear  much  broader  than  they 
would  otherwife  have  done  ;  but  in  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  the  colours  were  plainly  vifible,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  The  firft  or  innermoft  fringe  was  violet, 
and  deep,  blue  next  the  ftiadow,  light  blue,  green, 
and  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  red  without.  The  fe- 
cond  fringe  was  almoft  contiguous  to  the  firft,  and 
the  third  to  the  fecond ;  and  both  were  blue  within, 
and  yellow  and  red  without ;  but  their  colours  were 
very  faint,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  third.  The  colours, 
therefore,  'proceeded  in  the  following  order  from  the 
fhadow  ;  violet,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  ; 
blue,  yellow,  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  and  red.  The 
fhadows  made  by  fcratches  and  bubbles  in  polifhed 
plates  of  glafs  were  bordered  with  the  like  fringes  of 
coloured  light. 

He  alfo  obferves,  that  by  looking  on  the  fun  through 
a  feather,  or  black  ribbon,  held  clofe  to  the  eye,  feve- 
ral  rainbows  will  appear,  the  fhadows  which  the  fibres 
or  threads  cafl  on  the  retina  being  bordered  with  the 
like  fringes  of  colours. 

Meafuring  thefe  fringes  an^  their  intervals  with  the 
greateft  accuracy,  he  found  the  former  to  be  in  the  pro- 
greffion  of  the  numbers  i»  -v/  t»  t>  inter- 
vals to  be  in  the  fame  progrefhon  with  them,  that  is,  the 
fringes  and  their  intervals  together  to  be  in  continual 
progrelTion  of  the  numbers  i,  \/  i,  \^  r>  \/  it  \/  ii 
or  thereabouts.  And  thefe  proportions  held  the  fame 
very  nearly  at  all  diftances  from  the  hair,  the  dark  in- 
tervals of  the  fringes  being  as  broad  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  the  fringes  at  their  firft  appearance  as  af- 
terwards, at  great  diftances  from  the  hair,  though  not 
fo  dark  and  diftinft. 

In  the  next  obfervation  of  our  author,  we  find  a  ve- 
ry remarkable  and  curious  appearance,  which  we  fhould 
hardly  have  expeiled  from  the  circumftances,  though 
it  is  pretty  fimilar  to  one  that  was  noticed  by  Dr 
Hooke.  The  fun  fhining  into  his  darkened  chamber, 
through  a  hole  |  of  a>n  inch  broad,  he  placed,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  hole,  a  flieet  of 
pafteboard,  black  on  both  fides ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  he  had  made  a  hole  about  ^  of  an  inch  fquare,  for 
the  light  to  pafs  through  ;  and  behind  the  hole  be  faf- 
tened  to  the  pafteboard  the  blade  of  a  fharp  knife,  to 
intercept  fomc  part  of  the  light  which  pafTed  through 
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the  hole.  The  planes  of  the  pafteboard  and  blade  of 
the  knife  were  parallel  to  one  Shother,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  rays  ;  and  when  they  were  fo  placed  that 
none  of  the  light  fell  on  the  pafteboard,  but  all  of  it 
paficd  through  the  hole  to  the  knife,  and  there  part 
of  it  fell  upon  the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  part  of  it 
paffed  by  its  edge,  he  let  that  part  of  the  light  which 
pafTed  by  fall  on  a  white  paper,  2  or  3  feet  beyond  the 
knife,  and  there  faw  two  ftreams  of  faint  light  fhoot 
out  both  ways  from  the  beam  of  light  into  the  fha- 
dow, like  the  tails  of  comets.  But  bccaufe  the  fun's 
direft  light,  by  its  brightnefs  upon  the  paper,  obfcu- 
red  thefe  faint  ftreams,  fo  that  he  could  fcarce  fee: 
them,  he  made  a  little  hole  in  the  midft  of  the  paper 
for  that  light  to  pafs  through  and  fall  on  a  black  cloth 
behind  it ;  and  then  he  faw  the  two  ftreams  plainly. 
They  were  like  one  another,  and  pretty  nearly  equal 
in  length,  breadth,  and  quantity  of  light.  Their  light, 
at  that  end  which  was  next  to  the  fun's  direft  light, 
was  pretty  flrong  for  the  fpace  of  about  ^  of  an  inch, 
or  i  of  an  inch,  and  decreafed  gradually  till  it  became 
infenfible. 

The  whole  length  of  either  of  thefe  ftreams,  mea- 
fured  upon  the  paper,  at  the  diftance  of  3  feet  from 
the  knife,  was  about  6  or  8  inches  ;  fo  that  it  fubtend- 
ed  an  angle,  at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  of  about  10  or 
12,  or  at  mofl  14,  degrees.  Yet  fometimes  he  thought 
he  faw  it  flioot  3  or  4  degrees  farther;  but  with  a  light 
fo  very  faint,  that  he  could  hardly  perceive  it.  This 
light  he  fufpefted  might.  In  part  at  leaft,  arife  from 
fome  other  caufe  than  the  two  ftreams.  For,  placing 
his  eye  In  that  light,  beyond  the  end  of  that  ftream 
which  was  behind  the  knife,  and  looking  towards  the 
knife,  he  could  fee  a  line  of  light  upon  its  edge ;  and 
that  not  only  when  his  eye  was  in  the  line  of  the  ftreams, 
but  alfo  when  it  was  out  of  that  line,  either  towards 
the  point  of  the  knife,  or  towards  the  handle.  This 
line  of  light  appeared  contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  was  narrower  than  the  light  of  the  inner- 
moft fringe,  and  narroweft  when  his  eye  was  fartheft 
from  the  direft  light ;  and  therefore  feemed  to  pafs 
between  the  light  of  that  fringe  and  the  edge  of  the 
knife  ;  and  that  which  paffed  neareft  the  edge  feemed 
to  be  moft  bent,  though  not  all  of  it. 

He  then  placed  another  knife  by  the  former,  fo  that 
their  edges  might  be  parallel,  and  look  towards  one 
another,  and  that  the  beam  of  light  might  fall  upon 
both  the  knives,  and  fomc  part  ©f  it  pafs  between  their 
edges.  In  this  fituation  he  obferved,  that  when  the 
diftance  of  their  edges  was  about  the  400th  part  of  an 
Inch,  the  ftream  divided  in  the  ,middle,  and  left  a  fha- 
dow between  the  two  parts.  This  fhadow  w»8  fo  black 
and  dark,  that  all  the  light  which  paffed  between  the 
knives  feemed  to  be  bent  and  turned  afide  to  the  one 
hand  or  the  other  ;  and  as  the  knives  ftill  approach- 
ed  one  another,  the  fhadow  grew  broader  and  the 
ftreams  fhorter  next  to  it,  till,  upon  the  contad  of  the 
knives,  all  the  Hght  vanifhed. 

From  this  experiment  our  author  concludes,  that  the 
light  which  is  leaft  bent,  and  which  goes  to  the  inward 
ends  of  the  ftreams,  pafTes  by  the  edges  of  the  knives 
at  the  greateft  diftance  ;  and  this  diftance,  when  the 
fhadow  began  to  appear  between  the  ftreams,  was 
about  the  8octh  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  light  which 
paffed  by  the  edges  of  the  knives  at  diftances  ftill  lefs 
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and  lefg,  was  more  and  more  faint,  and  went  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  ftreama  which  were  farther  from  the  di- 
reft  light  ;  hecaufe,  when  the  knives  approached 
one  another  till  thfjr  touched,  thofe  parts  of  the 
ftreams  vaniflied  laft  which  were  farthcft  from  the  di- 
TCft  light. 

In  the  experiment  of  one  knife  only,  the  coloured 
fringes  did  not  appear ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
"breadth  of  the  hole  in  the  window,  became  fo  broad 
as  to  run  into  one  another,  and,  by  joining,  to  make 
one  continual  light  in  the  beginning  of  the  ftreams  ; 
but  in  the  laft  experiment,  as  the  knives  approached 
one  another,  a  little  before  the  fhadow  appeared  be- 
tween the  two  ftreams,  the  fringes  began  to  appear  on 
the  inner  ends  of  the  ftreams,  on  either  fide  of  the  di- 
reft  light;  three  on  one  fir!e,  made  by  the  edge  of  one 
knife,  and  three  on  the  other  fide,  made  by  the  edge 
of  the  other  knife.  They  were  the  moft  diftinft  when 
the  knives  were  placed  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
hole  in  the  window,  and  became  ftill  more  diftinft  by 
making  the  hole  lefs ;  fo  that  he  could  fometimes  fee 
a  faint  trace  of  a  fourth  fringe  beyond  the  three  above- 
mentioned  :  and  as  the  knives  approached  one  another, 
the  fringes  grew  more  diftinCt  and  larger,  till  they 
Taniftied  ;  the  outermoft  vanifliing  firft,  and  the  inner- 
moft  laft.  After  they  were  all  vanlfhed,  and  the  line 
of  light  which  was  in  the  middle  between  them  was 
grown  very  broad,  extending  itfelf  on  both  fides  into 
the  ftreams  of  light  defcrihed  before,  the  above-men- 
tioned ftiadow  began  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  this 
line,  and  to  divide  it  along  the  middle  into  two  lines 
of  light,  and  increafed  till  all  the  light  vanifhed.  This 
enlargement  of  the  fringes  was  fo  great,  that  the 
rays  which  went  to  the  innermoft  fringe  feemed  to 
be  bent  about  20  times  more  when  the  fringe  was 
ready  to  vanilh,  than  when  one  of  the  knives  was  taken 
away. 

From  both  thefe  experiments  compared  totrether, 
««r  author  concluded,  that  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe 
paffed  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a  diftance  greater 
than  the  Sooth  part  of  an  inch  ;  that  the  light  of  the 
fe<  ond  frinoe  pafted  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe, 
and  that  of  the  third  at  a  greater  diftance  than  that 
of  the  fecond;  and  that  the  light  of  which  the  ftreams 
above-mentioned  confilled,  paffed  by  the  edges  of 
the  knives  at  lefs  diftances  than  that  of  any  of  the 
fringes. 

He  then  got  the  edges  of  two  knives  ground  truly 
ftrairht,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a  board,  fo 
that  their  edges  might  look  towards  one  another,  and 
meeting  near  their  points,  contain  a  reftilinear  anele, 
he  faftened  their  handles  together,  to  make  the  angle 
invariable.  The  diftance  of  the  edges  of  the  knives 
from  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  4  inches  from  the 
antrulir  point,  where  the  edges  of  the  knives  met,  was 
the  8th  part  of  an  inch  ;  fo  that  the  angle  contained 
by  their  edges  was  about  1°  54'.  The  kniveii  being 
thii5;  fixed  together,  he  placed  them  in  a  beam  of  the 
fun's  light  let  into  his  darkened  chamber,  through  a 
hole  the  42d  part  of  an  inch  wide,  at  the  diftance 
of  10  or  13  feet  from  the  hole  ;  and  he  let  the  light 
which  pafted  between  their  e'ges  fall  veiy  obliquely 
oy  a  fmooth  white  ruler,  at  the  diftance  of  4  inch, 
or  an  inch,  from  the  knives;  and  there  he  faw  the 
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fringes  made  by  the  two  edges  of  the  knives  run  along 
the  edges  of  the  (hadows  of  the  knives,  in  lines  pa- 
rallel to  thofe  edges,  without  growing  fenfibly  broad- 
er, till  they  met  in  angles  equal  to  the  angle  contain- 
ed by  the  edges  of  the  knives ;  and  where  they  met 
and  joined,  they  ended,  without  croffing  one  another. 
But  if  the  ruler  was  held  at  a  much  greater  diftance 
from  the  knives,  the  fringes,  where,  they  were  farther 
from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  were  a  little  narrower, 
and  they  became  fomething  broader  as  they  approach- 
ed nearer  to  one  another,  and  after  they  met  they 
crofted  one  another,  and  then  became  much  broader 
than  before. 

From  thefe  obfervations  he  concluded,  that  the  di- 
ftances at  which  the  light  compoling  the  fringes  paffed 
by  the  knives  were  not  increafed  or  altered  by  the  ap> 
proach  of  the  knives,  but  that  the  angles  in  which  the 
rays  were  there  bent  were  much  increafed  by  that  ap- 
proach; and  that  the  knife  which  was  neareft;  to  any 
ray  determined  which  way  the  ray  fhould  be  bent,  but 
that  the  other  knife  increafed  the  bending. 

When  the  rays  fell  very  obliquely  upon  the  ruler,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  third  part  of  an  inch  from  the  knives, 
the  dark  line  between  the  firft  and  fecond  fringe  of  the 
fhadow  of  one  knife,  and  the  dark  line  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  fringe  of  the  ftiadow  of  the  other  knife, 
met  one  another,  at  the  diftance  of  the  fifth  part  of 
an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  light  which  pafled  be* 
tween  the  knives,  where  their  edges  met  one  another; 
fo  that  the  diftance  of  the  edges  of  the  knives,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  dark  lines,  was  the  i6oth  part  of  aa 
inch  ;  and  one  half  of  that  light  paffed  by  the  edge  of 
one  knife,  at  a  diftance  not  greater  than  the  320th. 
part  of  an  inch,  and,  falling  upon  the  paper,  made  the 
fringes  of  the  ftind«\v  of  that  knife  ;  while  the  other 
half  paff'ed  by  the  edge  of  the  other  knife,  at  a  di- 
ftance not  greater  than  the  320th  part  of  an  iiieh,  and, 
falling  upon  the  piper^  made  the  fringes  of  the  ftiadow 
of  the  other  kaife.  But  if  the  paper  was  held  at  a  di- 
ftance from  the  knives  greater  than  the  third  part  of 
an  inch,  the  dark  lines  above-mentioned  met  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  from  the 
end  of  the  light  which  paffed  between  the  knives,  at 
the  meeting  of  their  edges  ;  fo  that  the  light  which, 
fell  upon  the  paper  where  thofe  dark  lines  met  paffed 
between  the  knives,  where  their  edges  were  farther  di- 
ftant  than  the  i6oth  part  of  an  inch.  For  at  another 
time,  when  the  two  knives  were  8  feet  and  5  inches 
from  the  little  hole  in  the  window,  the  light  which  fell 
upon  the  paper  where  the  above-mentioned  dark  lines 
met  paffed  between  the  knives,  where  the  diftance  be- 
tween their  edges  was,  as  in  the  following  table,  at  the 
diftances  from  the  paper  there  noted. 
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Diftances  of  the  paper  from 
the  knives  in  inches. 


3  f 

8  -'- 


32 

96 

131 


Diftances  between  the 
edges  of  the  knives  in 
miiltfimal  parts  of  aa 
inch. 

0,012 
0,020 
0,034 
0,057 
0,08 1 
0,087 


From  thefe  obfervations  he  concluJed,  that  the 
K  k  light 
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light  which  makes  the  fringes  upon  the  paper  is  not 
the  fame  light  at  all  diftances  ef  the  paper  from  the 
knives  ;  but  that,  when  the  paper  is  held  near  the 
knives,  the  fringes  are  made  by  light  which  paffes  by 
the  edges  of  the  knives  at  a  lefs  diftance,  and  is  more 
bent  than  when  the  paper  is  held  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  knives. 

When  the  fringes  of  the  fhaduws  of  the  knives  fell 
perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  at  a  great  diftance 
Plate  from  the  knives,  tliey  were  in  the  form  of  hyperbolas, 
CCCLIII.  their  dimenfions  being  as  follows.  Let  CA,  CB,  re- 
fig-  prefent  lines  drawn  upon  the  paper,  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  knives  ;  and  between  which  all  the  light 
would  fall  if  it  fufFered  ho  inflexion.  DE  is  a  right 
line  drawn  through  C,  making  the  angles  ACD, 
BCE,  equal  to  one  another,  and  terminating  all  the 
light  which  falls  upon  the  paper,  frcnn  the  poiat  where 
the  edges  of  the  knives  meet.  Then  ei  s,f  k  and 
glv,  will  be  three  hyperbolical  lines,  reprefenting  the 
boundaries  of  the  fhadow  of  one  of  the  knives,  the  dark 
line  between  the  firft  and  fecond  fringes  of  that  fha- 
dow, and  the  dark  line  between  the  fecond  and  third 
fringes  of  the  fame  ftiadow.  Alfo  xip, ykq,  and  z/r, 
will  be  three  other  hyperbolical  hnes,  reprefenting  the 
boundaries  of  the  fhadow  of  the  other  knife,  the  dark 
line  between  the  firft  and  fecond  fringes  of  that  fha- 
dow, and  the  dark  line  between  the  fecond  and  third 
fringes  of  the  fame  fhadow,  Thefe  three  hyperbolas 
are  fimilar,  and  equal  to  the  former  three,  and  crofs 
them  in  the  points  i,  k,  and  /;  fo  that  the  fliadows  of 
the  knives  are  terminated,  and  diftinguiftied  from  the 
firft  luminous  fringes,  by  the  lines  e'is  and  xip^  till  the 
meeting  and  croffing  of  the  fringes  ;  and  then  thofe 
lines  crofs  the  fringes  in  the  form  of  dark  lines  termi- 
nating the  firft  luminous  fringes  on  the  infide,  and  di- 
ftinguifhing  them  from  another  light,  wliich  begins  to 
appear  at  and  illuminates  all  the  triangular  fpace  ip 
DEj-,  comprehended  by  thefe  dark  lines  and  the  right 
line  DE.  Of  thefe  hyperbolas  one  afyraptote  is  the 
line  DE,  and  the  other  afymptotes  are  parallel  to  the 
lines  CA  and  CB. 

The  fun  fhining  into  his  darkened  room  through 
the  fmall  hole  mentioned  above,  he  placed  at  the  hole 
a  prifm  to  refraft  the  light,  and  to  form  on  the  op- 
pofite  wall  the  coloured  image  of  the  fun ;  and  he  found, 
that  the  fhadows  of  all  bodies  held  in  the  coloured 
light  between  the  prifm  and  the  wall,  were  bordered 
with  fringes  of  the  colour  of  that  light  in  which  they 
were  held  ;  and  comparing  the  fringes  made  in  the  fe- 
veral  coloured  lights,  he  found,  that  thofe  made  in  the 
red  light  were  the  largeft,  thofe  made  in  the  violet 
were  the  leaft,  and  thoie  made  in  the  green  were  of  a 
middle  bignefs.  For  the  fringes  with  which  the  ftia- 
dow  of  a  man's  hair  were  bordered,  being  meafured 
crofs  the  fhadow,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches  from 
tjie  hair,  the  diftance  between  the  middle  and  moft  lu- 
minous part  of  the  firft  or  innermoft  fringe  on  one  fide 
of  the  ftiadow,  and  that  of  the  like  fringe  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ftiadow,  was,  in  the  full  red  light  -yVi.  of 

an  inch,  and  in  the  full  violet  ^V-  The  like  di- 
flance  between,  the  middle  and  m.oft  lumiaous  parts  of 
the  fecond  fringes,  on  either  fide  of  the  ftiadow,  was 
in  the  full  red  light  and  the  violet  of  an  inch; 
aad  thefe  diftances  of  the  fringes  held  the  fame  pro-. 
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portion  at  all  diftances  from  the  hair,  without  any 
fenfible  variation. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  was  evident,  that  the  rays 
which  m.ade  the  fringes  in  the  red  light,  paffed  by  the 
hair  at  a  greater  diftance  than  thofe  which  made  the 
like  fringes  in  the  violet ;  fo  that  the  hair,  in  caufing 
thefe  fringes,  afted  alike  upon  the  red  light  or  leaft 
refrangible  rays  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  upon  the 
violet  or  moft  refrangible  rays  at  a  lefs  diftance  ;  and 
thereby  oecafioned  fringes  of  diff'eient  fizes,  without 
any  change  in  the  colour  of  any  fort  of  light. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  when  the  hair 
in  the  firft  obfervation  was  held  in  the  white  beam  of 
the  fun's  light,  and  caft  a  fhadow  which  was  bordered 
with  three  fringes  of  coloured  light,  thofe  colours  arofe 
not  from  any  new  modifications  imprefTed  upon  the 
rays  of  light  by  the  hair,  but  only  from  the  various 
inflexions  whereby  the  feveral  forts  of  rays  were  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another,  which  before  feparation,  by  the 
mixture  of  all  their  colours,  compofed  the  white  beam 
of  the  fun's  light;  but,  when  feparated,  compofed  lights 
of  the  feveral  colours  which  they  are  originally  difpo- 
fed  to  exhibit. 

The  perfon  whofe  name  we  find  firft  upon  the  lift  53 
of  thofe  who  purfued  any  experiments  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Newton  on  infleded  light  is  M.  Miraldi;  whofe  ob-'^^'''''''^™ 
fervations  chiefly  refpeft  the  inflexion  of  light  towards 
other  bodies,  whereby  their  fliadovi^s  are  partially  illu- 
minated; and  many  of  the  circumftances  which  he  no- 
ticed relating  to  it  are  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  as 
the  reader  will  be  convinced  from  the  following  account 
of  them. 

He  expofed  In  the  light  of  the  fun  a  cylinder  of  54 
v/ood  three  feet  lonof,  and  61  lines  in  diameter;  when  ^^P"'- 
its  fhadow,  being  received  upon  a  paper  held  clofe  tO  j.gr,-,;ng  , 
it,  was  everywhere  equally  black  and  well  defined,  (hadows 
and  continued  to  be  fo  to  the  diftance  of  23  inche&cylindera 
from  it.    At  a  greater  diftance  the  fhadow  appeared 
to  be  of  two  different  dcnfities  ;  for  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  fhadow,  in  the  dire£lion  of  the  length  of  the 
cylinder,  were  terminated  by  two  dark  ftrokes,  a  little 
more  than  a  line  in  breadth.    Within  thefe  dark  lines 
there  was  a  faint  light,  equally  difperfed  through  tlije 
fhadow,  which  formed  an  uniform  penumbra,  much 
lighter  than  the  dark  ftrokes  at  the  extremity,  or  than- 
the  fhadow  received  near  the  cylinder.    This  appear- 
ance is  reprefented  in  Plate  CCCLIII.  fig.  3. 

As  the  cylinder  was  removed  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  paper,  the  two  black  lines  continued  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the  fame  degree  of 
obfcurity;  but  the  penumbra  in  the  middle  grew  light- 
er, and  its  breadth  diminifhed,  fo  that  the  two  dark 
lines  at  the  extremity  of  the  fhadow  approached  one 
another,  till,  at  the  diftance  of  60  inches,  they  coinci- 
ded, and  the  penumbra  in  the  middle  entirely  vanifhed.. 
At  a  ftill  greater  diftance  a  faint  penumbra  was  vifiblej-  , 
i)Ut  it  was  ill  defined,  and  grew  broader  as  the  cylin-? 
der  W8S  removed  farther  off,  but  was  fenfible  at  a  very 
great  diftance. 

Befides  the  black  and  dark  ftiadow,  which  the  cy-- 
Under  formed  near  ^the  opaque  body,  a  uarrow  and 
faint  penumbra  was  feen  on  the  outlide  of  the  dark- 
fhadow.    And  on  the  outfide  of  this  there  was  a  traft  . 
more  ftrongly  illuminated  than  the  reft  of  the  paper. 

a..  The- 
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The  bfeadth  of  the  external  penumbra  increafed  with 
the  diftance  of  the  fhadow  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  traft  of  light  on  the  outfide  of  it  was 
alfo  enlarged  j  but  its  fplendor  dimlnilhed  with  the  di- 
ftance. 

He  repeated  thefe  experiments  with  three  other  cy- 
linders of  diiFerent  dimenfions ;  and  from  them  all  he 
inferred,  that  every  opaque  cylindrical  body,  expofed 
to  the  light  of  the  fun,  makes  a  fhadow  which  is  black 
and  dark  to  the  diftance  of  38  to  45  diameters  of  the 
cylinder  which  forms  it ;  and  that,  at  a^reater  diftance, 
the  middle  part  begins  to  be  illuminated  in  the  manner 
defcribed  above. 

In  explaining  thefe  appearances,  our  author  fuppofes 
that  the  light  which  diluted  the  middle  part  of  the  fha- 
dow was  occafioned  by  the  infleftion  of  the  rays,  which, 
bending  inwards  on  their  near  approach  to  the  body, 
did  at  a  certain  diftance  enlighten  all  the  fhadow,  ex- 
cept the  edges,  which  was  left  undifturbed.  At  the 
fame  time  other  rays  were  defledted  from  the  body, 
and  formed  a  ftrong  light  on  the  outfide  of  the  ftia- 
dow,  and  which  might  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to 
dilute  the  outer  ftiadow,  though  he  fuppofed  that  pe- 
numbra to  be  occafioned  principally  by  that  part  of  the 
paper  not  being  enlightened,  except  by  a  part  of  the 
fun's  difl<  only,  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
optics. 

The  fame  experiments  he  made  with  globes  of  feve- 
Concerning  diameters  ;  but  he  found,  that,  whereas  the  (hadows 
;hofe  of  of  the  cylinders  did  not  difappear  but  at  the  diftance 
{lobes.  of  41  of  their  diameters,  thofe  of  the  globes  were  not 
vifible  beyond  15  of  their  diameters;  which  bethought 
was  owing  to  the  light  being  inflcfted  on  every  fide  of 
a  globe,  and  confequently  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to 
difperfe  the  lhadows  foonerthan  in  the  cafe  of  the  cy- 
linders. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  penumbra  occafioned  by  the  ia- 
fleiSted  light  began  to  be  vifible  at  a  lefs  diftance  from 
the  body  in  the  ftronger  light  of  the  fun  than  in  a 
weaker,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  rays  in- 
flected in  thofe  circumftances. 

Confidering  the  analogy  between  thefe  experiments 
-lismiftake^"'^  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  immer- 
ioncerning  t''^  fhadow  of  the  earth,  he  imagined,  that  part 

;he  moon,  of  the  light  by  which  fhe  is  then  vifible  is  infle6ted 
light,  and  not  that  which  is  refra^ed  by  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  though  this  may  be  fo  copious  as  to  efface  fe- 
veral  of  the  above-mentioned  appearances,  occafioned 
by  inflefted  light  only.  But  this  gentleman  fhould 
have  confidered,  that  as  no  light  is  inflected  but  what 
paffes  exceedingly  near  to  any  body,  perhaps  fo  near 
as  the  diftance  of  ^'^  part  of  an  inch,  this  caufe  muft 
be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  effeft. 

Being  fenfible  that  the  above-mentioned  phenomena 
of  the  lhadows  were  caufed  by  infledled  light,  he  was 
induced  to  give  more  particular  attention  to  this  re- 
markable property;  and,  in  order  to  it,  to  repeat  the 
experiments  of  Grimaldi  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  a 
darkened  room.  In  doing  this,  he  prefently  obferved, 
that,  befides  the  enlarged  ftiadow  of  a  hair,  a  fine 
needle,  &c.  the  bright  gleam  of  light  that  bordered 
it,  and  the  three  coloured  rings  next  to  this  enlightened 
part,  when  the  fhadow  was  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  hafr,  the  dark  central  fhadow  was  divided  in 
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the  middle  by  a  mixture  of  light ;  and  that  it  was 
not  of  the  fame  denfity;  except  when  it  was  very  near 
the  hair. 

This  new  appearance  will  be  feen  to  be  exadlly 
fimilar  to  what  our  philofopher  had  obferved  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  fhadows  in  the  open  day-light  abeve-men- 
tianed  ;  but  the  following  obfervations,  which  he  made 
with  fome  variation  of  his  apparatus,  are  much  more 
curious  and  ftriking,  though  they  arife  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

Having  placed  a  briftle,  which  is  thicker  than  a  com- 
mon hair,  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  admitted  into  a  dark 
chamber  by  a  fmall  hole,  at  the  diftance  of  nine  feet 
from  the  hole,  it  made  a  fhadow,  which,  being  recei- 
ved at  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  objeft,  he  obferved  to 
confift  of  feveral  ftreaks  of  light  and  ftiade.  The  middle 
part  was  a  faint  ftiadow,  or  rather  a  kind  of  penumbra, 
bordered  by  a  darker  ftiadow,  and  after  that  by  a  nar- 
rower penumbra;  next  to  which  was  a  light  ftreak 
broader  than  the  dark  part,  and  next  to  the  ftreak  of 
light,  the  red,  violet,  and  blue  colours  were  feen  as  in 
the  ftiadow  of  the  hair. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  placed,  in  the  fame  rays  of 
the  fun,  feveral  needles  of  different  fizes  ;  but  the  ap- 
pearances were  fo  exceedingly  various,  tho'  fufficiently 
fingnlar,  that  he  does  not  recite  them  particularly,  but 
choofes  rather  to  give,  at  fome  length,  the  obfervations 
he  made  on  the  ftiadows  of  two  plates,  as  by  that 
means  he  could  better  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
round  bodies. 

He  expofed  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  admitted  by  a  ExpS- 
fmall  hole  into  a  dark  chamber,  a  plate  that  was  two  "i^n's  con- 
inches  long,  and  a  hctlc  more  than  half  a  line  broad,  i^'"!'"^ 
This  plate  being  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  rays,  at'  iafeT* 
the  diftance  of  nine  feet  from  the  hole,  a  faint  light 
was  feen  uniformly  difperfed  over  the  ftiadow,  when  it 
was  received  perpendicularly  to  it,  and  very  near.  The 
ftiadow  of  the  fame  plate  being  received  at  the  diftance 
of  two  feet  and  a  half,  was  divided  into  four  very  nar- 
row black  ftreaks,  feparated  by  fmall  hghter  intervals 
equal  to  them.  The  boundaries  of  this  lhadow  on  each 
fide  had  a  penumbra,  which  was  terminated  by  a  very 
ftrong  light,  next  to  which  were  the  coloured  ftreaks 
of  red,  violet,  and  blue,  as  before.  This  is  reprefented 
in  Plate  CCCLIII.  fig.4. 

The  ftiadow  of  the  fame  plate,  at  44  feet  diftancc 
from  it,  was  divided  into  two  black  ftreaks  only,  the 
two  outermoft  having  difappeared,  as  in  fig.  ;  but 
thefe  two  black  ftreaks  which  remained  were  broader 
than  before,  and  feparated  by  a  Hghter  fhade,  twice  as 
broad  as  one  of  the  former  black  ftreaks,  when  the  fha- 
dow was  taken  at  2-f  feet.  This  penumbra  in  the 
middle  had  a  tinge  of  red.  After  the  two  black 
ftreaks  there  appeared  a  pretty  ftrong  penumbra,  ter- 
minated by  the  two  ftreaks  ©f  light,  which  were  now 
broad  and  fplendid,  after  which  folio v/ed  the  coloured 
ftreaks. 

A  fecond  plate,  two  inches  long  and  a  line  broad, 
being  placed  like  the  former,  14  feet  from  the  hole 
by  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  were  admitted,  its  ftiadow 
being  received  perpendicularly  very  near  the  plate,  was 
illuminated  by  a  faint  light,  equally  difperfed,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  preceding  plate.  But  being  received  at 
the  diftance  of  13  feet  from  the  plate,  fix  fmaU  black 
K  k  3  ftreaks 
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Plate    fl:reaks  began  to  be  vifible,  as  in  fig.  6.    At  17  feet 
jCCCLUI,  from  the  plate,  the  black  ftreaks  were  broa<3er,  more 
?         '  diftina,  and  more  fepnrated  from  the  ftreaks  tbat  were 
lefs  dark.    At  42  feet  from  the  plate,  only  two  black 
ftreaks  were  feen  in  the  middle  of  the  penumbra,  as 
in  fig.  7.    This  middle  penum'jra  between  the  t\no 
black  ftieaks  was  tinged  with  rrd.    Next  to  the  black 
flreaks  there  always  appeared  the  Ifreaks  of  light, 
which  were  broad,  and  the  coloured  ftreaks  next  to 
them. 

Receiving  the  fliadow  of  the  fame  pkte  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  7  2  f  et,  the  appearances  were  the  fame  as  in 
the  former  fituation,  except  that  the  two  black  ftreaks 
were  broader,  and  the  int-erval  between  them,  occupied 
by  the  penumbra,  was  broader  aifo,  and  tinged  with  a 
deeper  red. 

In  the  fame  rays  of  the  fua  he  placed  different 
platee,  and  larger  than  the  former,  one  of  them  a  line 
and  a  half,  another  two  lines,  another  three  lines 
broad,  &c.  but  receiving  their  Oiadows  upon  paper, 
he  could  net  perceive  in  them  thofe  ftreaks  of  faint 
light  which  he  had  obferved  in  the  fhadows  of  the 
fmall  plates,  though  he  received  thefe  fhalows  at  the 
diftance  of  56  feet.  Nothing  was  feen  but  a  weak 
light,  equally  difFufed,  as  in  the  fhadows  of  the  two 
foiaileft  plates,  received  very  near  them.  But  had  his 
dark  chamber  been  large  enough,  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  th?.t.  at  a  proper  diftance,  there  would  have  been 
the  fame  appearances  in  the  fhadows  of  the  larger 
plates  as  in  thofe  of  the  fmalleft.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  he  fuppofed,  that,  if  the  fhadows  of  the  fmall 
needles  could  have  bten  diftinftly  viewed  very  near 
thofe  bodies,  the  different  ftreaks  of  light  and  fhade 
would  have  been  as  vifible  in  them  as  in  thofe  of 
the  fmall  plates ;  and  indeed,  he  did  obferve  the  fame 
appearances  in  the  fhadows  of  needles  of  a  middling 
fize. 

The  ftreaks  of  light  in  thefe  fliadows  our  author 
afcribed  to  the  rays  of  light  v?hich  arc  inftefted  at  dif- 
ferent diftances  from  the  bodies;  and  he  imagined 
that  their  croffing  one  another  was  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  variations  obfervable  in  them  at  diiSferent  di- 
ftances. 

The  extraordinary  fjze  of  the  fhadows  of  thefe  fmall 
fubftances  M.  Maraldi  thought  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  fhadow  from  the  enlightened  part  of  the  fl<y,  added 
to  that  which  was  made  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  and 
alfo  to  a  vortex  occafioned  by  the  circulation  of  the 
inflefted  light  behind  the  objeft ;  but  our  readers  will 
probably  not  think  it  neceffary  for  us  either  to  produce 
all  his  reafons  for  this  hypothefis,  or  to  enter  into  a  re- 
futation of  them. 

Our  author  having  made  the  preceding  experiments 
tipon  fingle  long  fufeftances,  had  the  curiofity  to  place 
two  of  them  fo  as  to  crofs  one  another  in  a  beam  of 
the  fun'b  light.  The  fhadows  of  two  hairs  placed  in 
this  manner,  and  received  at  fome  diftance  from  them, 
appeared  to  be  painted  reciprocally  one  upen  the 
ether,  fo  that  the  obfcure  part  of  one  of  them  was  vi- 
lible  upon  the  obfcure  part  of  the  other.  The  ftreaks 
of  light  alfo  croffed  one  another,  and  the  coloured 
Areaks  did  the  fame. 

Having  placed  a  needle  and  a  hair  crofling  one  an- 
^l^ther,  thctr  ftiadows;  at  the  fame  diftance,  exhibited 
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the  fame  appearances  as  the  fhadows^of  the  two  hairs, 

though  the  ftiadow  of  the  needle  was  the  ftroUfrir. 

He  alfo  placed  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  a  brittle  and 
a  plate  of  iron  a  line  thick,  fo  that  they  croffed  one 
another  obliquely  ;  and  when  their  fhadows  were  re- 
ceived at  the  fame  dillauce,  the  light  and  dark  ftreaks 
of  the  fhadow  of  the  briftle  were  vifible  fo  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  ftiadow  of  the  plate  on  the  fide  of  the 
acut'i  angle,  but  not  on  the  fide  of  the  obtufe  angle, 
whither  the  briftle  or  the  plate  were  placed  next  to 
the  rays.  The  plate  made  a  fhadow  fuificiently  dark, 
divided  into  fix  bhck  ftreaks;  and  thefe  were  agai-a 
divided  by  as  many  li^ht  ones  equal  to  them ;  and 
yet  all  the  ftreaks  belonging  to  the  ftiaiovv  of  the 
briftle  were  vifible  upon  it,  as  in  fig.  8.  To  ex- 
plain this  appearance,  he  fuppofed  that  the  rays  of 
the  fun  glided  a  little  along  the  briftle,  fo  as  to  en- 
lighten part  of  that  which  was  behind  the  plate.  But 
this  fceras  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  improbable  fuppofi- 
tion. 

Our  philofopher  did  not  fail  to  expnfe  feveral  fmall 
globes  in  the  light  of  the  fun  in  his  dark  chamber, 
and  to  compare  their  fhadows  with  thofe  of  the  long 
fubftances,  as  be  had  done  in  the  day-light,  and  the  | 
appearances  were  ftill  fimilar.  It  vras  particularly 
evident,  that  there  was  much  more^light  in  the  fha- 
dows of  the  globes  than  in  thofe  of  the  cylinders,  not 
only  when  they  were  both  of  an  equal  dinmeter,  but 
when  that  of  the  globe  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  fhadows  of  both  the  bodies  were  re- 
ceived at  the  fame  diftance.  He  alfo  obferved,  that 
he  could  perceive  no  difference  of  light  in  the  ftiadows 
of  the  plates  which  were  a  little  more  than  one  Hue 
broad,  though  they  were  received  at  the  diftance  of 
72  feet ;  but  he  could  eafily  fee  a  difference  of  fhades 
in  thofe  of  the  globes,  taken  at  the  fame  diftaniie,  tho' 
they  v/ere  2 1  Hnes  in  diameter. 

In  order  to  explain  the  colours  at  the  edges  of  thefe 
fhadows,  he  contrived  to  throw  fome  of  the  ftiadowa 
upon  others  ;  and  the  following  obfervations,  though 
they  did  not  enable  him  to  accomplifh  what  he  in- 
tended, are  curious  and  worth  reciting. 

Having  thrown  feveral  of  the  fimilar  colours  upon 
one  another,  and  thereby  produced  a  tinge  more  lively  Expen-  ^ 
than  before,  he  thiew  the  gleam  of  light,  which  ^^'l'"^-^^^ 
ways  intervened  between  the  colours  and  the  darker^j.  ^^i^,,^, 
part  of  the  fhadow,  upon  different  parts  of  other  ftia- fliadows. 
dows;  and  obferved,  that,  when  it  fell  upon  the  exte- 
rior penumbra  made  by  another  needle,  it  produced 
a  beautiful  fky-blue  coloui-,  almoft  like  that  which, 
was  produced  by  two  blue  colours  thrown  together. 
When  the  fame  gleam  of  light  ftU  upon  the  deeper 
fhadow  in  the  middle,  it  produced  a  red  colour;  which 
feemed  to  prove,  that  the  reddifh  colour  in  the  middle 
of  feveral  of  the  fhadows  might  come  from  the  little 
light  infte£ted  into  that  place.    But  here  our  author 
feems  to  have  been  mifled  by  fome  falfe  hypothefis 
concerning  colours. 

He  placed  two  plates  of  iron,  each  three  or  four 
lines  broad,  very  near  one  another,  but  with  a  very 
fmall  interval  between  them :  and  having  placed  them 
in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  received  their  fhadows  at 
the  diftance  of  15  or  20  feet  from  them,  he  faw  no 
light  between  them  but  a  continued  lhadow,  in  the 
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middle  of  which  were  fomc  ftreaks  of  a  lively  purple, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  feparated  by  other  black 
ftreaks ;  but  between  them  there  were  other  ftreaks, 
both  of  a  very  faint  green,  and  <':lfo  of  a  pale  yellow. 
He  alfo  informs  us,  that  M.  Dciifle  had  o!)fcrved  co- 
lours in  the  ftreaks  of  light  and  fhade,  wliich  are  ob- 
fervable  in  (hadows  taken  near  the  bodies. 

Among  tbt;fe  who  followed  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in 
i-  his  obfervatious  on  tbe  inflexion  of  light,  we  alfo  find 
the  ingenious  M.  Mairan  :  but,  without  attempting 
the  diicover}'  of  new  fads,  he  only  endcayoured  to 
explain  the  old  ones,  by  the  hypothefis  of  an  atoio- 
fphere  furrounding  all  bodies ;  and  confequently  ma- 
king two  reflexions  and  refradions  of  the  light  that 
impinges  upon  tbem,  one  at  the  furface  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the  body  itfeif.  This 
atmOfphere  he  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  variable  denfity  and 
refraftive  power,  like  the  air. 
3  M.  Mainm  was  fuccccded  by  M.  Du  Tour,  who 
'^^^^^  .thought  the  variable  atmofphere  fnperfluous,  and  ima- 
gined  that  he  could  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
fey  the  help  of  an  atmofphtre  of  an  uniform  denfity, 
and  of  a  kfs  refraftive  power  than  the  air  furrounding 
all  bodies.  But  what  we  are  moft  obliged  to  this 
gentleman  for,  is,  not  his  ingenious  hypothefis^  but  the 
beautiful  variety  with  which  he  has  exhibited  the  ex- 
periments^ which  will  render  it  much  cafier  for  any 
«      perfon  to  inveftigate  the  true  caufes  of  them. 

Before  M.  Du  Tour  gave  his  attention  to  this  fub- 
je£t,  only  three  fringes  had  been  obferved  in  the  co- 
lours produced  by  the  infledion  of  light;  but  he  was 
.accidentally  led  to  obferve  a  greater  number  of  them, 
iind  adopted  from  Grimaldi  the  following  ingenious 
tnethod  of  making  them  all  appe^  very  diftind. 

He  took  a  circular  b.oard  ABED  (fig.  9  ),  13  inches 
in  diameter,  the  furface  of  which  was  black,  except  at 
the  edge,  where  there  was  a  ring  of  white  paper  about 
three  lines  broad,  in  order  to  trace  the  circun»ferencc 
of  a  circle,  divided  into  360  degrees,  beginning  at  the 
point  A,  and  reckoning  1  80  degrees  on  each  hand  to 
the  point  E  ;  B  and  D  being  each  of  them  placed  at 
90  degrees.  A  flip  of  parchment  three  inches  broad, 
and  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  was  fattened  round 
the  board,  and  pierced  at  the  point  E  with  a  fquare 
hole,  each  fide  being  four  or  five  lines,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  ray  of  the  fun's  light.  Laftly,  in  the  centre 
of  the  board  C,  and  perpendicular  to  it,  he  fixed  a  pin 
about     of  a  hne  in  diameter. 

This  hoop  being  fo  difpofed,  that  a  ray  of  light 
entering  the  dark  chamber,  through  a  vertical  clett  of 
two  lines  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  as  wide  as' 
the  diameter  of  the  pin,  went  through  the  hole  at  E, 
and  paffing  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  board,  projcded 
the  image  ot  the  fun  and  the  ihadow  of  the  pin  at  A. 
In  thefe  circumftaflces  he  obferved, 

1.  That  quite  round  the  concave  furface  of  this 
hoop,  there  were  a  multitude  of  coloured  ftreaks  ;  but 
that  the  fpace  wAk,  of  about  1 8  degrees,  the  middle 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  image  of  the  fun,  was 
covered  with  a  faint  light  only. 

2.  The  order  of  the  colours  in  thefe  ftreaks  was 
generally  fuch  that  the  moft  refrangible  rays  were  the 
neareft  to  the  incident  ray  YJZ.\  \  fo  that,  beginning 
from  the  point  A,  the  violet  was  the  firft  and  the  red 
the  laft  colour  ia  each  of  the  ftreaks.   In  fome  of 
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them,  hov<?ever,  the  colours  were  difpofed  In  a  contrary- 
order. 

3.  The  image  of  the  fun,  projeded  on  each  fide  of 
the  point  A,  was  divided  by  the  fhadow  of  the  pin, 
which  was  bordered  by  two  luminous  ftreaks. 

4.  The  coloured  ftreaks  were  narrower  in  fome  parts 
of  the  hoop  than  others,  and  generally  decrcafed  ia 
breadth  in  receding  from  the  point  A. 

5.  Among  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  there  were  forac- 
times  others  which  were  white,  a  line  or  a  line  and  an 
half  in  breadth,  which  were  always  bordered  on  botk 
fides  by  a  ftreak  of  orange  colour,  at  leaft  when  the 
light  of  the  fun  was  intenfe,  and  the  chamber  fufli-  . 
cicntly  dark. 

From  this  experiment  he  thought  it  was  evident, 
that  the  rays  which  pafled  beyond  the  pin  were  not 
the  only  ones  that  were  decompofed,  for  that  thofe 
which  were  refleded  back  from  the  pin  were  decom- 
pofed alfo  ;  from  which  he  concluded,  that  they  muft 
have  undergone  fome  refradlon.  He  alfo  thought 
that  thofc  which  went  beyond  the  pin  fuftered  a  re- 
fledion,  fo  that  they  were  all  aff'eded  in  a  fimilar 
manner. 

In  order  to  account  for  thefe  fads,  our  author  de- 
fcribes  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  hght  through  an  uni- 
form atmofphere,  which  he  fuppofes  to  furround  the 
pin  ;  and  ftiows,  that  the  diff'erently  refrangible  rays 
will  be  feparated  at  their  •emergence  from  it :  but  he 
refers  to  fome  experiments  and  obfervations  in  a  future 
memoir,  to  dem®nftratf  that  all  the  coloured  ftreaks 
are  produced  by  rays  that  are  both  refleded  and  re- 
fraded. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  his  hypothefis,  he  fhows  that  6r 
the  ray  a  b,  fig.  10.  after  being  refraded  at  b,  refleded  Account  o? 
at  r  and  u,  and  again  refraded  at  s  and     will  be  ^^i'hy^pothcfi^ 
vided  into  its  proper  colours;  the  leaft  refrangible  or 
the  red  rays  ifiuing  at  x,  and  the  moft  refrangible  or 
violet  at  jy  which  agrees  with  his  obfervations,  Thofe 
ftreaks  in  which  the  colours  appear  in  a  contrary  order 
he  thinks  are  to  be  afcribed  to  inequalities  in  the  fur- 
face of  the  pin.    This  might  eafily  have  been  afcer- 
tained  by  turning  the  pin  round  ;  in  which  cafe  thefe 
differently-colouied  itreaks  would  have  changed  their 
places. 

If  any  perfon  ftiould  choofe  to  repeat  thefe  experi- 
ments, he  obferves  that  it  requires  that  the  fcy  loe  very 
clear  and  free  from  vapours,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
colours  with  the  greateft  diftindnefs ;  fince  even  the 
vapours  that  are  imperceptible  will  diminifti  the  luftre 
of  the  colours  on  every  part  of  the  hoop,  and  even 
eft"acc  fomc  of  them,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  on  that 
part  in  whicli  the  beam  of  light  enters,  as  at  E,  fig.  9. 
where  the  colours  are  always  fainter  than  in  any  other 
place,  and  indeed  can  never  be  diftinguiihed  except 
when  the  hole  E  is  confined  by  black  fubftances>  fo  aa- 
to  intercept  a  part  of  the  light  that  might  reach  the 
pin  ;  and  unlcfs  alfo  thofe  rays  which  go  beyond  the 
pin  to  form  the  image  of  the  fun  at  A  be  flopped^ 
fo  that  no  rays  are  vifible  except  thofe  that  are  re- 
fkded  towards  the  hole,  and  which  make  the  faint 
ftreaks. 

The  coloured  ftreaks  that  are  next  the  fhadow  of 
the  pin,  he  ftiows,  are  formed  by  thofe  rays  which,, 
entering  the  atmofphere,  do  not  fall  upon  the  pin 
aad,  without  any  refkdion,  are  only  refraded  at  theie 
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will  iffiie  at  r,  and  the  violet  at  «. 

To-diftinguifh  the  rays  which  fell  upon  the  hoop 
in  any  particular  direftion,  from  thofe  that  came  in 
any  other,  he  made  an  opening  in  the  hoop,  as  at  P, 
fig.  9.  by  which  means  he  couid,  with  advantage,  and 
at  any  diftance  from  the  centre,  obferve  thofe  rays  un- 
mixed with  any  other. 

To  account  for  the  coloured  ftreaka  being  larger 
next  the  fhadow  of  the  pin,  and  growing  narrower  to 
the  place  where  the  light  was  admitted,  he  fhows,  by 
%.  12.  that  the  rays  a  3  are  farther  feparated  by  both 
the  refraftions  than  the  rays  c  d. 

Sometimes  our  author  obferved,  that  the  broader 
ftreaks  were  not  difpofed  in  this  regular  order  ;  but 
then  he  found,  that  by  turning  the  pin  they  changed 
their  places,  fo  that  this  circumftance  muft  have  been 
an  irregularity  depending  upon  the  accidental  furface 
of  the  pin. 

The  white  ftreaks  intermixed  with  the  coloured 
ones  he  afcribes  to  fmall  cavities  in  the  furface  of  the 
pin,  or  fome  other  foreign  circumftance  ;  for  they 
alfo  changed  their  places  when  the  pin  was  made  to 
turn  upon  its  axis. 

Other  obfervations  of  our  author  fcem  to  prove  that 
the  refrading  atmofpheres  furrounding  all  kinds  of 
bodies  are  of  the  fame  fize  ;  for  when  he  placed  a 
great  variety  af  fubftances,  and  of  difi'erent  fizea 
alfo,  he  always  found  the  coloured  ftreaks  of  the  fame 
dimenfions. 

M.  Du  Tour  obferves  that  his  hypothefis  contradifts 
an  ©bfervation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  thofe  rays 
which  pafs  the  neareft  to  any  body  are  the  moft  in- 
flefted;  but  he  thinks  that  Newton's  obfervations  were 
not  fufficiently  accurate.  Befides,  he  obferves,  that 
Newton  only  fald  that  he  thought  it  to  be  foy  without 
aflerting  it  pofitively. 

Since  the  rays  which  formed  thefe  coloured  ftreaks 
are  but  little  diverted  out  of  their  way,  our  author 
infers  that  this  atmofphere  is  of  fmall  extent,  and 
that  its  rcfradive  power  is  not  much  lefs  than  that 
of  air. 

Expofing  two  pieces  of  paper  in  the  beam  of  light, 
fo  that  part  of  it  pafied  between  two  planes  formed  by 
them,  M.  Du  Tour  obferved,  that  the  edges  of  this 
light,  received  upon  paper,  were  bordered  with  two 
orange -coloured  ftreaks,  which  Newton  had  not  taken 
notice  of  in  any  of  his  experiments.  To  account  for 
them,  he  fnppofes,  that,  in  fig.  13.  the  more  refran- 
gible of  the  rays  which  enter  at  b  are  fo  refrafted, 
that  they  do  not  reach  the  furface  of  the  body  itfelf 
at  R  :  fo  that  the  red  and  orange-coloured  light  may 
be  refleded  from  thence  in  the  diredion  dWl,  where 
the  orange-coloured  ftreaks  will  be  formed  ;  and,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  another  ftreak  of  orange  will  be 
formed  at  m,  by  the  rays  which  enter  the  atmofpheje 
■  on  the  other  fule  of  the  chink.  In  a  fimilar  manner 
he  accounts  for  the  orange  coloured  fringes  at  the 
borders  of  the  white  ftreaks,  in.  the  experiment  of  the 
hoop. 

The  blue  rays,  wh.ich  are  not  refleded  at  R,  he 
fuppofes,  pafs  on  to  1;  and  that  of  thefe  rays  the 
bine  tinge  obfervable  in  the  ihaiows  of  fome  bodies  are 
farmed. 
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We  may  here  make  a  general  obfervation',  appli-  62 
cable  to  all  the  attempts  of  philofophers  to  explain  ^'^ 
thefe  phenomena  by  atmofpheres.  Thefe  attempts  [^J^^'^j 
give  no  explanation  whatever  of  what  is  attempted,  founded 

e.  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  phenomena.  A  phe- 
nomenon is  fome  individual  fad  or  event  in  nature. 
We  are  faid  to  explain  it  when  we  point  out  the  ge- 
neral faa  in  which  it  is  comprehended,  and  fhow  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  fo  comprehended,  or  the  parti- 
cular modilication  of  the  general Philofophy  re- 
fembles  natural  hiftory,  having  for  its  fubjedl  the 
events  of  nature  ;  and  its  inveftigations  are  nothing  but 
the  claffification  of  thefe  events,  or  the  arrangement  of 
them  under  the  general  fafts  of  which  they  are  indi- 
vidual inftances.  In  the  prefent  inftance  there  is  no 
general  faa  referred  to.  The  atmofphere  is  a  mere 
gratuitous  fuppofition;  and  all  that  is  doae  is  to  ftiow 
a  refemblance  between  the  phenomena  of  infledion 
of  light  to  what  would  be  the  phenomena  were  bodies 
furrounded  with  fuch  atmofpheres  ;  and  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  difcuffions  of  Mairan  and  Du  Tour 
are  extremely  deficient.  They  have  been  fatisfied  with 
very  vague  refemblances  to  a  fad  obferved  in  one Jing/e 
mjlancey  and  not  fufficiently  examined  or  defcribed  in 
that  inftance,  namely,  the  refradion  of  light  through 
the  atmofphere  of  this  globe. 

The  attempt  is  to  explain  ho\y  light  is  turned  out 
of  its  diredion  by  paffing  near  the  furface  of  bodies. 
This  indicates  the  adion  of  forces  in  a  diredion  tranf- 
verfe  to  that  of  the  light.  Newton  took  the  right 
road  of  inveftigation,  by  taking  the  phenomenon  ia 
its  original  fimplicity,  and  attending  merely  to  this, 
that  the  rays  are  defleded  from  their  former  courfe  ; 
and  the  fole  aim  of  his  inveftigation  was  to  difcover 
the  laws,  I  e.  the  more  general  fads  in  this  defledion. 
He  deduced  from  the  phenomena,  that  fome  rays 
are  more  defleded  than  others,  and  endeavoured  to 
determine  in  what  rays  the  defledions  are  moft  re- 
markable :  and  no  experiment  of  M.  Du  Tour  has 
ftiown  that  he  was  miftaken  in  his  modified  aflertion, 
that  thofe  rays  are  moft  infleded  which  pafs  neareft 
to  the  body.  We  fay  modified  ajfertion  ;  for  Newton 
points  out  with  great  fagacity  many  inftances  of  alter- 
nate fits  of  infeaion  and  defledion  ;  and  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  obferved  in  thefe 
phenomena,  and  that  the  change  of  infledion  into  de- 
fledion is  gradual. 

_  But  thefe  analogical  difcuffions  are  eminently  defi- 
cient in  another  refped  :  They  are  (prima  facie )  held 
out  as  mechanical  explanations  of  the  changes  of  mo- 
tion obferved  in  rays  of  light.  When  it  fliall  be  ftiown, 
that  thefe  are  precifely  fuch  as  are  obferved  in  refrad- 
ing  atmofpheres,  nothing  is  done  towards  deciding 
the  original  queftion  ;  for  the  adion  of  refrading  at- 
mofpheres prefents  it  in  all  Its  difficulties,  and  we  muft 
ftill  afk  how  do  thefe  atmofpheres  produce  this  ejha  ?  No 
advance  whatever  is  gained  in  fcicnce  by  thrufting  in 
this  hypothetical  atmofphere  ;  and  Newton  did  wifely 
in  attaching  himfelf  to  the  Ample  fad  :  and  he  thus 
gives  us  another  ftep  in  fcience,  by  ftiowing  us  aJ^S^ioi 
fad  unknown  before,  viz.  that  the  adion  of  bodies  and  infle 
on  light  is  not  confined  to  tranfparent  bodies.  .  Hetionpro- 
added  another  general  fad  to  our  former  ftock,  that^^^^^  P' 
light  as  nvell  as  other  matter  is  aSled  on  at  a  dijlance -^^^t^^ 
and  thus  he  made  a  very  important  dcdudion,  that  r^- forces. 
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Jledion,  refraBiotii  and  infleBiotiy  are  probably  brought 
about  ly  the  fame  forces. 

We  would  extend  this  ohfervatlon  to  all  attempts 
of  philofophers  to  explain  t^e  phenomena  of  nature 
by  the  immediate  aftion  of  invifible  fluids,  magnetical, 
cle6lrical,  nervous,  eethers,  &c,  and  we  would  add,  that 
all  of  them  are  equally  illogical.  They  are  all  attempts 
te  explain  changes  of  motion  by  impulfe;  and  proceed 
on  the  previous  fuppofition,  that  the  changes  of  mo- 
tion by  impulfe  are  perfedly  underftood  ;  a  fuppofition 
quite  gratuitous,  nay  falfe.  We  may  challenge  any 
philofopher  to  demonftrate,  from  unexceptionable  prin- 
ciples, and  by  juft  argumentj  what  will  be  the  effeft  of 
one  particle  of  matter  in  motion  meeting  with  another 
particle  at  reft,  thefe  two  particles  conftituting  the 
whole  of  the  univerfe.  The  queftion  is  to  this  day 
imdeclded. 

But  this  is  not  all — changes  of  inotion  by  impulfe 
are  very  familiar,  and  the  general  laws  are  pretty  well 
known  ;  fo  that  when  it  can  be  fhown  that  impulfe 
really  operates  in  a  phenomenon,  we  are  fatisfied  with 
the  explanation.  When  we  fee  a  gkfs  ball  hanging 
as  a  pendulum  put  in  motion  by  the  ftroke  of  another 
equal  ball  fimilarly  fufpended,  we  think  its  motion  is 
fufficiently  explained  by  the  common  laws  of  coUifion. 
But  this  is  a  very  incomplete  view  of  the  matter,  It 
remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  motion  was  really  pro- 
duced by  impulfe,  that  is,  by  the  one  ball's  coming 
into  contadl  with  the  other;  and  we  fhall  find  thcit  real 
impulfe  is  far  from  being  fo  familiar  as  we  imagine. 

When  one  objcft-glafs  of  a  very  long  telefcope  lies 
upon  anather,  nothing  is  obferved  at  the  place  oi  con- 
taft  of  the  two  fpherical  glafles,  unlefs  the  weight  of 
the  upper  one  be  confiderable  ;  in  which  cafe  a  greafy- 
like  fpot  is  obferved.  If  now  the  upptrglafs  be  preffed 
on  the  other,  the  fpot  will  increafe  in  diameter,  and" 
have  a  coloared  margin.  By  gradually  increafing  the 
prelTure,  the  breadth  of  the  coloured  fpot  will  increafe, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  confift  of  concentric  arches  of 
different  colours,  increafing  in  number  and  breadth  by 
an  increafe  of  preffure.  When  this  is  fufficiently  great, 
a  black  or  unreflefting  fpot  appears  in  the  middle, 
fbarply  defined,  with  a  filvery  margin,  and  increafing 
ia  breadth  with  the  preffure.  No  additional  preffure 
makes  any  change  excepting  in  the  diameters  of  the 
coloured  rings.  When  the  preffure  is  gradually  dimi- 
nifhed,  the  rings  contract,  the  black  fpot  vaniihes,  and 
all  the  colours  vanifh  in  the  contrary  order  to  that  of 
their  firft  appearance.  When  the  preffure  is  meafured 
which  is  neceffary  for  producing  the  black  fpot,  it  is 
found  confiderably  to  exceed  800  pounds  for  every 
fquarc  inch  of  the  black  fpot. 
64  It  is  inconteftably  proved,  that  the  coloured  rings 

pounds  are  produced  by  the  refledlidn  of  light  in  thofe  parts 
jht  on  tj^g  glaffes  are  at  certaia  fmall  diilances  from 

re  inch  each  Other,  infeparable  by  means  of  the  diameters^of 
ffarytothe  coloured  rings  and  the  diameter  of  the  fpheres, 
g  two  of  which  the  adjoining  furfaces  of  the  gkffes  are  por- 
^  '"^^  tions  ;  and  the  want  of  refleilion  jn  the  middle  feems 
to  indicate  the  want  of  this  neceffary  dillance,  and 
'  '     that  the  two  glaffes  are  there  in  contnA,  making  but 
one,  their  furfaces  ^eing  flattened  by  compreffion. 
The  glaffes  feem  to  be  kept  afunder  by  mutual  forces, 
•which  are  overcome  by  external  preffure,  and  which 
again  feparate  them  when  the  preffure  is  removed,  . 
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When  therefore  the  glafs  ball  mentioned  above  puta 
the  other  in  motion  by  ftiiking  it,  we  are  intitled  to 
fay,  that  unlefs  the  preffure  during  the  flroke  has 
bee-n  equal  to  800  pounds  for  es'ery  fquare  inch  of 
contaft,  the  motion  has  been  produced  without  con- 
taft  or  real  impulfe,  by  the  aftion  of  repulfive  forces 
exerted  between  the  balls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  would 
happen  between  two  magnets  floating  on  cork  with 
their  north  poles  fronting  each  other ;  in  which  cafe 
(if  the  motion  has  been  fufficiently  flow)  the  fl:riking 
magnet  will  be  brought  to  reft,  and  the  other  move 
off,  with  its  original  velocity,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
happens  to  the  glafs  balls.  Many  fuch  communications  ji^gtior 
of  motion  happen,  where  we  cannot  fay  that  the  im- produced 
pulfive  preffure  is  greater  than  that  now  mentioned  ;  without 
and  in  fuch  cafes  we  are  well  intitled  to  fay,  that  the'^"^^?"^-'^' 
motion  has  been  prpduced  without  real  impulfe,  by 
repulfive  forces  a£ting  at  a  diftance.  This  evidently 
diminifbes  to  a  great  degree  the  familiarity  of  the  faft 
of  impulfe. 

But  we  conclude  too  haftily,  from  tlfe  phenomena- 
of  the  objeft  glaffes,  that  a  preffure  exceeding  800 
pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  will  produce  contact. 

Blow  a  foap  bubble,  and  let  it  fall  on  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  cover  it  with  a  glafs  bell :  after  fome  time 
you  will  obferve  rings  of  colours  on  its  upper  part, 
which  will  increafe  in  number  and  breadth,  and  be  in 
every  refpedl  fimilar  to  thofe  between  the  objcdl-glaffes. 
Tliefe  arife  from  the  gradual  fliining  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  foap  bubble ;  a  certain  thicknefs  of  this,  as  we'll 
as  of  the  mterval  between  the  glaffes,  invariably  re- 
flefting  a  certain  colour.  At  laft  a  black  fpot  appears 
a-top,  which  is  fharply  defined,  and  increafes  in  diame- 
ter. Soon  after  this  the  bubble  burfts.  Thus  then 
there  is  a  certain  thicknefs  neceffary  for  enabling  the 
plate  of  foap  fuds  to  refleft  light  fo  as  to  be  very  fen- 
fible.  Analogy  obliges  us  to  extend  this  to  the  ob- 
jeft-glaffes,  and  to  fay,  not  that  the  glaffes  touch  each 
other  through  the  extent  of  the  black  fpot,  but  that 
their  dillance  is  there  too  fmall  for  the  fenfible  reflec- 
tion of  light  ;  and  it  remains  undecided  whether  any 
preffure,  however  great,  can  annihilate  all  diftance  be-  66 
tween  them.  So  far,  therefore,  from  impulfe  being  alt  is  doabc» 
familiar  faft,  and  its  fuppofed  laws  being  proper  '^"•^ 
logical  principles  of  reafoning  and  explanation,  it  ap-puifehas 
pears  extremely  douljfful  whether  the  faft  has  ever^tsr  been 
been  obferved;  and  it  muft  therefore  be  againft  the  obferved, 
rules  of  logic  to  adduce  the  laws  of  impulfe  for  the  ex- 
planation of  any  abftrufe  phenomenon. 

j5£thcr  and  other  fluid  atmofpheres  have  often  been 
reforted  to  by  philofophcis  puzzled  for  an  explana- 
tion ;  and  all  this  trouble  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
fuppofed  difficulty  of  bodies  acting  at  a  diftance.  We 
now  fee  that  this  is  otlly  putting  the  difficulty  a  ftep 
farther  off.  We  may  here  add,  that  in  all  thefe  attempts 
the  very  thing  is  fuppofed  which  the  philofophers 
wifh  to  avoid.    Thefe  aethers  have  been  fitted  for 
thtir  taflis  by  fuppofing  them  of  variable  denfities» 
It  is  quite  eafy  to  fhow,  that  fuch  a  variation  in  den--  6f 
fity  cannot  be  conceived  without  fuppofing  the  parti -i^'lj^P"'^^*^  ^ 
cles  to  aft  on  particles  not  in  contaft  with  them,  a"d|^i(h''no  at." 
to  a  diftance  as  great  as  that  to  which  the  change  of  count  of; 
denfity  extends.    The  very  fimpleft  form  of  an  elafticthe  phe- 
-  fluid  fuppofes  this,  either  with  refpeft  to  its  own  par-.P''!"^,^ 
tides,  or  with  refpedt  to  the  particles  of  a  ftill  more'"  ' 

fubtile 
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fubtile  fliijd,  from  the  I'nterfperfion  of  which  it  de- 
rives its  dafh'city.  To  get  rid  of  one  aftion  at  a  di- 
ftance,  therefore,  we  introduce  miUions.  Inllcad, 
therefore,  of  naturalifts  pluming'  themfelves  on  fuch 
explanations,  and  having  recourfe,  in  all  their  difli- 
ficulties,  to  the  anther  of  Sir  Ifaac  Neivtoriy  which  they 
make  a  drudge,  a  Mango  here,  Mungo  there,  Mungo 
everywhere ;  let  U8  rather  wonder  how  that  great 
man,  not  more  eminent  for  penetration  and  invention 
than  for  accuracy  of  conception  andjuftnefs  of  reafon- 
ing,  fhould  fo  far  forget  himfelf,  and  deviate  from  that 
path  of  logical  inveftigation  in  which  he  had  moil  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  advanced,  and  flioiild,  in  his  fabrication  of 
asther,  and  application  of  it  to  explain  the  more  ab- 
ftrufe  phenomena  of  nature,  at  once  tranfgrefs  ail  the 
rules  of  philofophizing  which  he  had  prefcribed  to 
himfelf  and  others.  Let  this  flip,  this  mark  of  frail 
mortality,  put  us  on  our  guard,  left  we  alfo  be  feduced 
by  the  fpecious  offers  of  explanation  which  are  held  out 
to  us  by  means  of  invifible  atmofpheres  of  every  kind. 
M.  Le  Cat  has  well  explained  a  phenomenon  of 
Ol^iefts  vifion  depending  upon  the  inflexion  of  light,  which 
fometj.ves  fhows,  that,  in  fome  cafes  objefts  appear  magnified 
b  ffh'^'^'^  by  this  means.  Looking  at  a  diftant  lleeple,  when  a 
flf  i2ion'"of  ^       diameter  than  the  pupil  of  his  eye,  was 

li^ht.  held  pretty  near  to  it,  and  drawing  it  feveral  times 
betwixt  his  eye  and  that  objeft,  he  was  furprifed  to 
find,  that,  every  time  the  wire  pafTcd  before  his  pu- 
pil, the  fteeple  feemed  to  change  its  place,  and  fome 
hi  Is  beyond  the  fteeple  feemed  to  have  the  fame  mo- 
tion, juft  as  if  a  lens  had  been  drawn  betwixt  his  eye 
and  them. 

Examining  thisappcarance  more  attentively, he  found 
that  there  was  a  pofition  of  the  wire,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  in  which  the  fteeple  feemed  not  to  have 
any  motion,  when  the  wire  was  pafled  before  his  eye; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  fteeple  appeared  lefg  diftindly,  and 
feemed  to  be  magnified.  Thefe  effeAs  being  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  a  lens,  he  attended  to  them  more  particu- 
larly ;  and  placed  his  eye  in  fuch  a  manner  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  fteeple,  that  the  rays  of  light  by  which 
he  faw  it  muft  come  very  clofe  to  the  edge  of  a  win- 
dow, where  he  had  placed  himfelf  to  make  his  obfer- 
Tations.  Then  palling  the  wire  once  more  before  his 
eye,  he  obferved,  that,  when  it  was  in  the  vifual  axis, 
the  fteeple  appeared  nearer  to  the  window,  on  which- 
ever fide  the  wire  was  made  to  approach.  He  repeat- 
ed this  experiment,  and  conftantly  with  the  fame  re- 
fult,  the  objeci  being  always  magnilied>  and  nearly 
doubled,  by  this  means. 
Plate  This  phenomenon  is  eafily  explained  by  fig.  14.  in 
(gCCLUf.  which  B  reprefents  the  eye,  A  the  fteeple,  and  C  the 
diameter  of  the  wire.  The  black  lines  exprefs  the 
cone  of  light  by  which  the  natural  image  of  the  fteeple 
A  is  formed,  and  which  is  much  narrower  than  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  C  ;  but  the  doted  hues  include 
not  only  that  cone  of  light,  flopped  and  turned  out  of 
its  courfe  by  the  wire,  but  alfo  more  diftant  rays 
inflcfted  by  the  wire,  and  thereby  thrown  more  con- 
verging into  the  pupil;  juft  as  would  have  been  the 
efitft  of  the  interpofition  of  a  lens  between  the  eye 
and  the  objeS.  The  refult  of  this  experiment  was  the 
fame,  whatever  fubflances  he  made  ufe  of  in  the  place 
of  the  wircj  proriJed  they  were  of  the  fame  diameter. 
N^247. 
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§  5,  Dtfcoveries  coneerning  J^t^on, 

Ma  UROLYCU3  was  the  firft  who  ftiowed  the  true  ^j,^ 
theory  of  vifion,  by  demonftrating  that  the  cryftalline  Difcovo 
humour  of  the  eye  is  a  lens  which  coUeda  the  Hghtof  Mau 
iffuing  from  external  objefts,  and  throws  them  upon  j^^"^  ^ 
the  retina,  where  is  the  focus  of  each  pencil.    He  did  concern 
not  however  find  out,  that,  by  means  of  this  refrac-  vifion. 
tion  of  the  rays,  an  image  of  every  vifible  object  was 
formed  upon  the  retina,  though  this  feems  hardly  to 
have  been  a  ftep  beyond  the  difcovery  he  had  already 
made.     Montucia  indeed  coajeAures,  that  he  wa> 
prevented  from  mentioning  this  part  of  the  difcovery 
by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  upright  ap- 
pearance of  objefts,  as  the  image  on  the  retina  is  al- 
ways inverted.    This  difcovery  was  made  by  Kepler  ; 
but  he,  too,  was  much  difficulted  with  the  inverted 
pofition  of  the  image.     The  reftification  of  thefe 
images,  he  fays,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  mind;  which, 
when  it  perceives  an  irapreffion  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  retina,  confiders  it  as  made  by  rays  proceeding 
Irom  the  higher  parts  of  objefts;  tracing  the  rays  back 
to  the  pupil,  where  they  crofs  one  another.     But  this 
hypothefis  can  fcarcely  be  deemed  fatisfad ory. — Kep- 
ler did  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  perceives  the  images  upon  the  retina,  and, 
very  much  blames  Vitellio  for  attempting  premature-  ; 
ly  to  determine  a  queftion  of  this  nature,  and  which  ' 
indeed,  he  fays,  does  not  belong  to  optics.    He  ac- 
counts, however,  though  not  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner, 
for  the  power  we  have  of  feeing  diftiniStiy  at  different 
diftances. 

The  difcovery  concerning  vifion  was  completed  by 
Scheiaer.  For,  in  cutting  away  the  coats  of  the  backDlfcov 
part  of  the  eyes  of  flieep  and  oxen,  and  prefenting  fe-ofSthe 
veral  objefts  before  them,  within  the  ufual  diftance  of 
vifion,  he  faw  their  images  diftinftly  and  beautifully 
painted  upon  the  retina.  He  did  the  fame  thing  with 
the  human  eye,  and  exhil)ited  this  curious  experiment 
at  Rome  in  1625.  He  takes  particular  notice  of  the 
refemblance  between  the  eye  and  the  camera  obfcura, 
and  explains  a  variety  of  methods  to  make  the  images 
of  objefts  ereft.  -  As  to  the  images  of  objeif^s  being 
inverted  in  the  eye,  he  acqinefces  in  the  reafon  givea 
for  it  by  Kepler.  He  knew  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  enlarged  in  order  to  view  remote  objects,  and  that 
it  is  contrafted  while  we  are  viewing  thofe  that  are 
near  ;  and  this  he  proved  by  experiment,  and  illuftrated 
by  figures. 

Scheiner  alfo  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  afcer- 
tain  the  denfity  and  refraftive  power  of  all  the  humours 
of  the  eye, by  comparing  their  magnifying  power  with 
that  of  water  or  glafs  in  the  fame  form  and  clrcum- 
ftances.  The  refult  of  his  inquiries  was,  that  the 
aqueous  humour  doth  not  differ  much  from  water  in 
this  refpeft,  nor  the  cryftalline  from  glafs  ;  and  that 
the  vitreous  humour  is  a  medium  between  both.  He 
alfo  very  accurately  and  minutely  traces  the  progrefs 
of  the  rays  of  light  through  all  the  humours  of  the 
eye  ;  and  after  difcuffing  every  poffible  hypothefis  con- 
cerning the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  he  demonftrates  that  . 
it  is  in  the  retina,  and  fliows  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Alhazen,  Vitellio,  Kepler,  and  all  the  moft  emi- 
nent philofophers.  He  produces  many  reafons  of  his 
own  for  this  hypothefis  j  anfwers  a  great  number  of 
I  objtdions 
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obje^lions  to  tt ;  and,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  re- 
futes the  opinion  of  former  times,  that  the  feat  of  t:- 
fion  is  fn  the  cryftalline. 

Defcartes  makes  a  good  number  of  obfcrvations  on 
r  *  the  phenomena  of  vifion.  He  explains  fatisfatftorily 
f  *  the  natural  methods  of  judging  of  the  magnitudes,  fi- 
tuations,  and  diftances,  of  objeAs  by  the  dire<^ion  of 
1  the  optic  aites ;  comparing  it  to  a  blind  man's  judg- 
ing of  the  fize  and  diftancc  of  an  objeft,  by  feeh'ng  at 
it  with  two  {licks  of  a  known  length,  when  the  hands 
in  which  he  holds  them  are  at  a  known  diftancc  from 
each  other.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  having  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  judge  of  the  fituatlon  of  objefts  by  their 
images  falling  on  a  particular  part  of  the  eye;  if  by 
any  diftortion  of  the  eye  they  fall  on  a  different  place, 
we  are  apt  to  miitake  their  fituation,  or  imagine  one 
objeft  to  be  two  ;  as,  till  we  become  accuftomed  to 
it,  we  imagine  <ine  ftick  to  be  two,  when  it  is  placed 
between  two  contiguous  fingers  laid  acrofs  one  ano- 
ther. But  he  obfervefi,  that  all  the  methods  we  have 
of  judging  of  the  diftances  of  objefts  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  extend  but  to  narrow  limits.  The  direftion 
of  the  optic  axes,  he  fays,  will  not  ferve  us  beyond  15 
or  20  feet,  and  the  change  of  form  of  the  cryftalline 
not  more  than  three  or  four  feet.  For  he  imagined 
that  the  eye  conforms  itfelf  to  the  view  of  near  or  di- 
ftant  objefts  by  a  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cry- 
ftalline, which  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  mufcle,  the  ten- 
dons of  it  being  the  procefliis  ciliares.  In  another 
place,  he  fays,  that  the  change  in  the  conformation  of 
the  eye  is  of  no  ufe  to  us  for  the  purpofe  of  judging 
of  diftanpes  beyond  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  angle  6f 
the  optic  axes  not  more  than  100  or  200  feet :  for 
this  reafon,  he  fays,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  con- 
ceived to  be  much  more  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  than 
they  are  in  reality.  White  and  luminous  objeAs,  he 
fays,  appear  larger  than  others,  and  alfo  the  parts 
contiguous  to  thofe  on  which  the  rays  adlually  im- 
pinge; and  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  objefts  be  fmall, 
and  placed  at  a  great  diftance,  they  will  always  appear 
round,  the  figure  of  the  angles  difappearing. 

The  celebrated  Berkeley  bilhop  of  Cloyne  publifii- 
ed,  in  !  709,  An  EJJay  to'wards  a  Nenj  Theory  of  Vijioriy 
which  contains  the  folution  of  many  difficulties^  He 
does  not  admit  that  it  is  by  means  of  thofe  lines  and 
angles,  which  are  extremely  ufeful  in  explaining  the 
theory  of  optics,  that  different  diftances  are  judged  of 
1>y  the  fenfe  of  fight  ;  neither  does  he  think  that  the 
mere  direction  of  the  optic  axes,  or  the  greater  or  lefs 
divergency  of  the  rays  of  light,  are  fufficient  for  this 
pnrpofe.  "  I  appeal  (favs  he)  to  any  one's  experi- 
ence, whether,  upon  fight  of  an  oljeB.,  he  compute  its 
diftance  by  the  bignefs  of  the  angle  made  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  optk  axes  ?  or  whether  he  ever  thinks 
of  the  greater  or  lefs  divergency  of  the  ravs  which 
arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil  ?  Nay,  whether  it 
l)e  not  perfedlly  impoflible  for  him  to  perceive,  by 
fenfe,  the  various  angles  wherewith  the  rays  according 
to  thei-r  greater  or  Icfier  divergency  fell  upon  his  eye  V* 
That  there  is  a  necefl'ary  connexion  between  thefe  va- 
rious' angles,  &c.  and  different  degrees  of  diftance, 
and  that  this  conneftion  is  known  to  every  perfon  flcill- 
ed  in  optics,  he  readily  acknowleges  ;  but  "  in  vain 
:{fays  he)  fhall  all  the  mathematicians  in  the  world  tell 
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me,  that  I  perceive  certain  I'm^s  artd  an^/ei,  which  tft- 
troduce  into  my  mind  the  various  notions  of  (It/lance^ 
fo  long  as  I  am  myfelf  confcious  of  no  fuck  thing.'* 
Diftance,  magnitude,  and  even  figuie,  he  maintains  to 
be  the  objefts  of  immediate  perception  only  by  the 
fenfe  of  touch  ;  and  that  when  we  judge  of  them  by- 
fight,  it  is  from  different  fenfations  felt  in  the  eye 
which  experience  has  taught  us  to  be  the  confc- 
quence  of  viewing  objefts  of  greater  or  lefs  magni- 
tude, of  different  figures,  and  at  different  diftances. 
Thefe  various  fenfations,  with  the  refpeftive  diftancesj 
figures,  and  magnitudes  by  vvhich  thcyaie  occafioned» 
become  fo  clofely  affociated  in  the  mind  long  before 
the  petiod  of  diftindl  recolledlion,  that  the  prefence 
of  the  one  inftantly  fuggefts  the  other  ;  and  we  attri- 
bute to  the  fenfe  of  fight  thofe  notionii  which  ate  ac- 
quired by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  of  which  ccrtain- 
•vifuoi  fenfations  are  merely  the  figns  br  fym!)ols,  ju'l 
as  words  are  the  fymbols  of  ideas.  Upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples he  accounts,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention,  for  fingle  vifion  by  both  eyes,  and  for  our 
perceiving  objefts  ereft  by  inverted  images  of  them  on 
the  retina  tunica.  Subfequent  writers  have  made 
great  difcoveries  in  the  theory  of  vifion  ;  and  among 
them  there  is  hardly  any  one  to  whom  this  branch  of 
fcience  is  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Dr  Reid.  Their 
reafonings,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
detail,  nor  do  they  properly  belong  to  this  part  of 
the  article  ;  they  are  connefted  with  the  defcription 
of  the  eye  itfelf,  the  various  modes  of  vifion,  and  opti- 
cal deceptions  to  which  we  are  liable ;  and  thefe  will 
be  confidered  in  a  fucceeding  part  of  this  treatife. 

§  6t  Of  Optical  Injlruments,  and  Difioveries  concerning 
them. 
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So  little  were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  the  Invention 
fcience  of  Optics,  that  they  feem  to  have  had  no  in-«f  O'cc- 
ftruments  of  the  optical  kind,  excepting  the  glafs'^*^"' 
globes  and  fpeculums  formerly  mentioned,  which  they 
ufed  in  feme  cafes  for  magnifying  and  burning.  Al- 
hazen,  as  we  have  feen,  gave  the  firft  hint  of  the  in- 
vention  of  fpeftacles,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
found  out  foon  after  his  time.  From  the  writings  of 
Alh  azen,  together  with  the  obferVations  and  experi- 
ments of  Roger  Bacon,  it  is  not  improbable  that  fome 
monks  gradually  hit  upon  the  cbnftruAion  of  fpeda- 
cles  ;  to  which  Bacon's  leffer  fegment,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  miftake  concerning  it,  was  a  nearer  approach 
than  Alhazen's  larger  one.  Whoever  they  were  that 
purfued  the  difcoveries  of*  Bacon,  they  probably  ob- 
ferved,  that  a  very  fmall  convex  glafs,  when  held  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  book,  would  magnify  the 
letters  more  than  when  it  was  placed  clofe  to  them,  iti 
which  pefition  only  Bacon  feems  to  have  ufed  ft.  In 
the  next  place,  they  might  try  whether  two  of  thefe 
fmall  fegments  of  a  fphere  placed  together,  or  a  glafa 
convex  on  both  fides,  would  not  magnify  more  than 
one  of  them,  lliey  would  then  find,  that  two  of 
thefe  glaffes,  one  for  each  eye,  would  anfwer  the  p\ir- 
pofe  of  reading  better  than  one;  and  laftly,they  might 
find,  that  different  degrees  of  convexity  fiiited  different 
perlons. 

It  is  certain  that  fpeftacles  were  well  known  in  the 
13th  century,  and  not  long  before.    It  is  faid  that 
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Alexander  Spina,  a  native  of  Pifa,  who  died  in  i^i$t 
and  who  was  very  ingenious  in  executing  whatever  he 
faw  or  heard  of  as  having  been  done  by  others,  hap- 
pened to  fee  a  pair  of  fpe£tacles  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
fon  who  would  not  explain  them  to  him  ;  but  that  he 
fucceeded  in  making  a  pair  for  himfelf,  and  immedi- 
ately made  the  conftruftion  public,  for  the  good  of 
ethers.  It  is  alfo  infcribcd  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinus 
Armatus,  a  nobleman  of  Florence,  who  died  13  i  7,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  fpeftacles. 
Of  concave  The  ufe  of  concave  glafl'es,  to  help  thofe  perfons 
glafle?.  ^ho  aie  fliort-fighted,  was  probably  a  difcovery  that 
followed  not  long  after  that  of  convex  ones,  for  the 
lelief  of  thofe  whofe  fight  is  defective  in  the  contrary 
extreme,  though  we  find  no  trace  of  this  improve- 
»  ment.    Whoever  made  this  difcovery,  it  was  probably 

the  refult  of  nothing  more  than  a  random  experiment. 
Perhaps  a  perfon  who  was  fhort  fighted,  finding  that 
convex  glafles  did  him  more  harm  than  good,  had  the 
curiouty  to  make  trial  of  a  contrary  curvature  of  the 

Pelcartes's     From  this  time,  though  both  convex  and  concave 
account  of  lenfes  were  fufficiently  common,  yet  no  attempt  was 
the  inver*  made  to  form  a  tclefcopc  by  a  combinatioH  of  them, 
till  the  end  of  the  16th  century.    Defcartes  confiders 
copes.       James  Metius,  a  perfon  who  was  no  mathematician, 
though  his  father  and  brother  had  applied  to  thofe 
fciences,  as  the  firft  conftrudlor  of  a  telcfcope  ;  and 
fays,  that  as  he  was  amufing  himfelf  with  making 
mirrors  and  burning-glafles,  he  cafually  thought  of 
looking  through  two  of  his  lenfes  at  a  time  ;  and  that 
happening  to  take  one  that  was  convex  and  another 
that  was  concave,  and  happening  alfo  to  hit  upon  a 
pretty  good  adjuftment  of  them,  he  found,  that,  by 
looking  through  them,  diftant  objects  appeared  very 
large  and  diftinft.    In  facV,  without  knowing  it,  he 
^       had  made  a  telefcope. 
©ther  ac-        Other  perfons  fay,  that  this  great  difcovery  was  firft 
counts.       made  by  John  Lipperfheira,  a  maker  of  fpeftacles  at 
Middleburgh,  or  rather  by  his  children  ;  who,  like 
Metius,  were  diverting  themfelves  with  looking  thro' 
two  glaflfes  at  a  time,  and  placing  them  at  different 
diftances  from  one  another.    But  Borellus,  the  author 
of  a  book  intitled,  De  'vero  ielefcopii  inventore,  gives 
this. honour  to  Zacharias  Joannides,  1.  e.  Janfin,  ano- 
ther maker  of  fpeftaclts  at  the  fame  placey  who  made 
the  firft  telefcope  in  1590;  and  it  Jgems  now  to  be 
the  general  opinion,  that  this  account  of  Borellus  is 
the  moft  probable. 
Borellus's       Indeed,  Borellus's  aQ-rount  of  the  difcovery  of  telc- 
accouut      fcopes  is  fo  circumftantlal,  and  fo  well  authenticated, 
fJ'"'!^^''.^    that  it  does  not  feem  pofiible  to  call  it  in  queftlon.  It 
is  not  true,  he  fays,  that  this  great  difcovery  was  made 
by  a  perfon  who  was  no  philofopher  :  for  Zacharias 
Janfen  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  nature  ;  and  being 
engaged  in  thefe  purfuits,  he  was  trying  what  ufes 
could  be  made  of  lenfes  for  thofe  purpofes,  when  he 
fortunately  hit  upon  the  conftruftion. 

This  ingenious  mechanic,  or  rather  philofopher,  had 
no  fooner  found  the  arrangement  of  glafles  that  pro- 
duced the  effeft  he  defired,  than  he  inclofed  them  in 
9  tube,  and  ran  with  his  Inftrument  to  prince  Maurice  ; 
who,  immediately  conceiving  that  It  might  be  of  ufe 
to  him  in  his  wars,  defired  the  author  to  keep  it  a  fe- 
Qfet.    But  this,  though  attempted  for  fomc  time,  was 
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found  to  be  impoffibic  ;  and  fevcral  perfons  In  ,that 
city  immediately  applied  themfelves  to  the  making 
and  felling  of  telefcopes.  One  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guiflied  of  thefe  was  Hans  Laprey,  called  L'lpperjheim 
by  SIrturus.  By  him  fome  perfon  in  Holland  being 
very  early  fupplied  with  a  telefcope,  he  pafled  with 
many  for  the  inventor ;  but  both  Metius  above-men- 
tioned, and  CorneHus  Drebell  of  Alcmar,  in  Holland, 
applied  to  the  inventor  himfelf  in  1620  ;  an  alfo  did 
Galileo,  and  many  others.  The  firft  telefcope  made  The  fir 
by  Janfen  did  not  exceed  15  or  16  inches  in  length  ;  telefc  if 
but  SIrturus,  who  fays  that  he  had  feen  it,  and  made?"^^  *^ 
ufe  of  it,  thought  it  the  beft  that  he  had  ever  exa- .^J  ^ 
mined. 

Janfen,  hiving  a  philofophlcal  turn,  prefently  ap- 
plied his  iwftrument  to  fuch  purpofes  as  he  had  in  view 
when  he  hit  upon  the  conftruillon.  Dirc6'ing  It  to- 
wards celeftial  objedls,  he  diftindlly  viewed  the  fpots 
on  the  furface  of  the  moon  ;  and  difcovered  many  new 
ftars,  particularly  feven  pretty  confiderdble  ones  in  the 
Great  Bear.  His  fon  Joannes  Zacharias,  noted  the 
lucid  (yrcle  near  the  limb  of  the  moon,  from  whence 
feveral bright  rays  feem  t©  dart  In  different  diredlionsj 
and  he  fays,  that  the  full  moon,  viewed  throuu:h  this 
inftrument,  did  not  appear  flat,  but  was  evidently  jl 
fpherical,  the  middle  part  being  prominent.  Jupiter  ^ 
alfo,  he  fays,  appeared  round,  and  rather  fpherical  ; 
and  fometimes  he  perceived  two,  fometimcs  three,  and 
at  the  moft  four  fmall  ftars,  a  little  above  or  below 
him  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  onferve,  they  performed 
revolutions  round  him  ;  but  this,  he  fays,  he  leaves  to 
the  confideration  of  aftronomers.  This,  it  is  probable, 
was  the  firft  obfcrvation  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
though  the  perfon  who  made  it  was  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  difcovery. 

One  Francis  Fontana,  an  Italian,  alfo  claims  the  Hon' 
invention  ;  but  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  made  it  the  i 
before  the  year  i6o8,  and  as  it  Is  well  known  that'thc '^^ 
inftruments  were  made  and  fold  In  Holland  fome  time|^j^jj^^ 
before,  his  pretenfions  to  a  fecond  difcovery  are  not 
much  regarded. 

There  are  fome  who  fay  that  Galileo  was  the  Inven-  ^  ^^^\^^ 
tor  of  telefcopes;  but  he  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  made  b 
he  firft  heard  of  the  inftrument  from  a  German  ;  but  Galileo 
he  fays,  that  being  informed  of  nothing  more  than  the  ^'^^'^^ 
effedls  of  it,  firft  by  common  report,  and  a  few  days  ^  ^ 
after  by  a  French  nobleman,  J.  Badovcre,  ar  Paris,  he 
blmfelf  difcovered  the  conftrudion,  by  confidering  the 
nature  of  refraftlon :  and  thug,  he  had  much  more  real 
merit  than  the  Inventor  himfelf. 

The  account  of  what  Galileo  aftually  did  in  this  ba- 
finefs  '\i  fo  circumftantially  related  by  the  author  of 
his  life,  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1744,  and  it  contains  fo  many  par- 
ticulars, which  cannot  but  be  pleafing  to  every  perfon 
who  is  Interefted  In  the  hlftory  of  telefcopes,  that  we 
ftiall  aliridge  a  part  of  it,  intermixing  circumftances 
colledled  from  other  accounts. 

About  April  or  May,  in  1609,  it  was  reported  at  ^(-cou 
Venice,  where  Galileo  (who  was  profeffor  of  mathe- his  dif< 
matics  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua)  then  happened  to  series, 
be,  that  a  Dutchman  had  prefented  to  Count  Maurice 
of  NalTau,  a  certain  optical  inftrument,  by  means  of 
which,  diftant  objefts  appeared  as  if  they  were  near  5 
but  no  farther  account  of  the  difcovery  had  reached 

that 
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that  plaee,  though  this  was  near  20  years  after  the  firft 
difcovery.  Struck,  however,  with  this  account)  Ga- 
lileo inltantly  returned  to  Padua,  confidering  what 
kind  of  an  inftrument  this  muft  be.  The  night  fol- 
lowing, the  conftru<flion  occurred  to  him;  and  the 
day  after,  putting  the  parts  of  the  inibument  toge- 
ther, as  he  had  previoufly  conceived  of  it,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  imperfedion  of  the  glafieS  that  he 
could  then  procure,  the  eft'efl:  anfwered  his  expec^^a- 
ticns,  as  he  prefently  acquainted  his  friends  at  Venice, 
to  which  place  he  fix  days  afterwards  carried  another 
and  a  better  initrument  that  he  had  made,  and  where, 
from  feveral  eminences,  he  fliowed  to  fome  of  the 
principal  fenators  of  that  republic  a  Variety  of  diftant 
objefts,  to  their  very  great  aftonifhment.  When  he 
had  made  faither  improvements  in  the  inftrument,  he, 
with  his  ufual  generofity  and  franknefs  in  communi- 
cating his  difcoveries,  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them 
to  the  Doge,  Leonardo  Donati,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  all  the  feriate  of  Venice  j  giving  along  with 
the  inftrument  a  written  paper,  in  which  he  explain- 
ed the  ftrndlure  and  wonderful  ufes  that  might  be 
made  ot  it  both  by  land  and  at  fea.  In  return  for  fo 
noble  an  entertainment,  the  republie,  on  the  25th  of 
Augaft,  in  the  fame  year,  more  than  tripled  his  falary 
profeffor. 

Our  philofopher,  having  amufed  himfelf  for  fome 
time  with  the  view  of  tcrreftrial  objeds,  at  length  di- 
reded  his  tube  towards  the  heavens  ;  and,  obferving 
the  moon,  he  found  that  the  furface  of  it  was  diver- 
fified  with  hills  and  valleys,  like  the  earth.  He  found 
that  the  via  la3ea  and  ticbula  confifted  of  a  coUedtion 
of  fixed  ftars,  which,  on  account  either  of  their  vaft 
diftance,  or  exti-eme  fmallnefs,*  were  invifible  to  the  na- 
ked eye.  He  alfo  difcovered  innumerable  fixed  ftars 
difperied  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  all  the  ancients  ;  and  examining  Jupiter, 
with  a  better  inftrument  than  any  he  had  made  before, 
he  found  that  he  was  accompanied  by  four  ftars,  which, 
in  certain  fixed  periods,  performed  revolutions  round 
him,  and  which,  in  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  he 
called  Mtdicean  planets. 

This  difcovery  he  made  in  January  1610,  new  ftyle; 
and  continuing  his  obfervations  the  whole  of  Febru- 
ary following,  in  the  beginning  of  March  next  he 
publilhed  an  account  of  all  his  difcoveries,  in  his  Nun- 
cius  Sidereus,  printed  at  Venice,  and  dedicated  to  Cof- 
mo  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  who,  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him  on  the  loth  of  July  1610,  invited 
him  to  quit  Padua,  and  afligned  him  an  ample  fti- 
pend,  as  primate  and  extraordinary  profeffor  at  Pifa, 
but  without  any  obligation  to  read  ledurcs,  or  to  re- 
fide. 

The  extraordinary  difcoveries  contained  in  the  Nun- 
cius  Sidereus,  which  was  immediately  reprinted  both 
in  Germany  and  France,  were  the  caufe  of  much  fpe- 
culation  and  debate  among  the  philofophcrs  and  aftro- 
nomcrs  oi  that  time ;  many  of  whom  could  not  be 
brought  to  give  any  credit  to  Galileo's  account,  while 
others  endeavoured  to  decry  his  difcoveries  as  being 
nothing  more  than  fidions  or  illufions.  Some  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  look  through  a  tele- 
fcope  ;  lo  devoted  were  they  to  the  fyftem  Ci  Ariftotle, 
and  fo  averfe  to  admit  any  other  fource  of  knowledge 
feefides  his  writings.  When  it  was  found  to  be  in  vain 
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to  oppofe  the  evidence  of  fcnfe,  fome  did  not  fcruple 
to  affert  that  the  invention  was  taken  from  Arittotle  j 
and  producing  a  pafl'age  from  his  writings,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  give  a  reafon  why  ftars  arc  feen  in  the 
day  time  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  faid,  that 
the  well  correfponded  to  the  tube  of  the  teIefcope>  and 
that  the  vapours  which  arofe  from  it  gave  the  hint  of 
putting  glaffes  into  it ;  and  laftly,  that  in  both  cafes 
the  fight  is  ftrengthened  by  the  tranfmiffion  of  the 
rays  threugh  a  thick  and  dark  medium.  Galileo  him- 
felf tells  this  ftory  with  a  great  deal  of  humour  ;  com- 
paring fuch  men  to  alchymifts,  who  imagine  that  the 
art  of  making  gold  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
lay  concealed  under  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  of  the  fame  year,  1610, 
Galileo  being  ftill  at  Padua,  and  getting  an  imperfect 
view  of  Saturn's  ring,  imagined  that  that  planet  con- 
fitted  of  three  parts  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  this  difcovery  to  his  friends,  he  calls 
jt  planetnm  tergeminam. 
^  Whilft  he  was  ftill  at  Padua,  which  muft  have  been 
either  in  the  fame  month  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  following,  he  obferved  fome  fpots  on  the  face 
of  the  fun  :  but,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  he  did 
not  choofe,  at  that  time,  to  publifti  his  difcovery  5 
partly  for  fear  of  incurring  more  of  the  hatred  of 
many  obftinate  peripatetics  ;  and  partly  in  order  to 
make  more  exad  obfervations  on  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, and  to  form  fome  coujedure  concerning  the 
probable  caufe  of  it.  He  therefore  contented  himfelf 
with  communicating  his  obfervations  to  fome  of  his 
friends  at  Padua  and  Venice,  among  whom  we  find 
the  name  of  father  Paul.  This  delay,  however,  was 
the  caufe  of  this  difcovery  being  contefted  with  him 
by  the  famous  Scheiwcr,  who  likewife  made  the  fame 
obfervation  in  Od.  161 1,  and  we  fuppofe  had  antici- 
pated Galileo  in  the  publication  of  it. 

About  the  end  of  Auguft,  Galileo  left  Padua  and 
went  to  Florence  ;  and  in  November  following  he  was 
fatisfied,  that,  from  the  September  preceding,  Venus 
had  been  continually  increafing  in  bulk,  and  that  fhc 
changed  her  phafes  like  the  moon.  About  the  end  of 
March  161 1,  Galileo  went  to  Rome,  where  he  grati- 
fied the  cardinals,  and  all  the  principal  nobility,  with 
a  view  of  the  new  wonders  he  had  difcovered  in  the 
heavens,  and  among  others  the  folar  fpots. 

From  thefe  difcoveries  GaUleo  obtained  the  nameofNamci 
Lynceusy  after  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who  was  famous  inh"'""^ 
antiquity  for  the  acutenefs  of  his  fight;  and  moreover, 
the  marquis  of  Monticelli  inftituted  an  academy,  with 
the  title  of  De  Lincei,  and  made  him  a  member  of  it. 
Twenty-nine  years  Galileo  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  his  tele- 
fcope,  continually  enriching  aftronomy  with  his  obfer- 
vations:  but  by  too  clofe  an  application  to  that  inftru- 
ment, and  the  detriment  he  received  from  the  nodurnal 
air,his  eyes  grewgradually  weaker,  till  in  1(^3  9  he  became 
totally  blind;  a  calamity  which,  however,  neither  broke 
his  fpirits,  nor  interrupted  the  courfe  of  his  ifudies.  © 

The  firft  telefcope  that  Galileo  conftruded  magni-  Accounfi 
ficd  only  three  times:  but  prefently  after,  he  made  of  his  te* 
another  which  magnified  18  times  ;  and  afterwards, ^^^"^"P*^ 
with  great  trouble  and  expence,  he  conftruded  one 
that  magnified  33  times  ;  and  with  this  it  was  that  he 
difcovered  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  fpots  of 
the  fuHi 
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Notwithftandmg  Galileo  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
confiderable  merit  with  refpeft  to  telefcopes,  it  was 
neither  thai  of  the  perfon  who  lirft  hit  upon  the  con- 
ftruflion,  nor  that  of  him  who  thoroughly  explained 
the  rationa/e  of  the  inftrument.  This  important  fer- 
vice  to  fcience  was  performed  by  John  Kepler,  whofe 
name  is  famous  on  many  accounts  in  the  annals  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  cfpecially  by  his  difcovery  of  the  great 
law  of  motion  refpefting  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  which 
is,  that  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  tinAes  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  diilances  from  the  body  aboirt  which  they 
revolve;  a  propofition  which,  however,  was  not  demon- 
firated  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Kepler  was  aflrono- 
mer  to  feveral  of  the  emperors  of  Germany ;  he  was  the 
afibciate  of  the  celebrated  aftrouomer  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  the  mafter  of  Defcartes. 

Kepler  m  ide  feveral  difcoverles  relating  to  the  na- 
(aire  of  vi'km  ;  and  not  only  explained  the  ratiouale  of 
the  telefcope  which  he  found  in  ufe,  but  alfo  pointed 
out  methods  of  conftrudling  others  of  fuperior  powers 
and  more  commodiouj  application. 

It  was  Kepler  who  firft  gave  a  clear  explication  of 
the  efFcils  of  lenfes,  in  making  the  rays  of  a  pencil  of 
iight  converge  or  diverge.  He  fhowed,  that  a  plano- 
convex lens  makes  rays  that  were  parallel  to  its  axis, 
to  meet  at  the  dillance  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphete 
of  convexity  ;  but  that  if  both  fides  of  the  lens  be 
equally  convex,  the  rays  will  have  their  focus  at  the 
diftance  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  correfponding  to 
that  degree  of  convexity.  But  he  did  not  inveftigate 
any  rule  for  the  foci  of  lenfes^  unequally  convex.  He 
only  fays,  in  general,  that  they  will  fall  fomewhere  in 
the  medium,  between  the  foci  belonging  to  the  two 
different  degrees  of  convexity.  It  is  to  Cavallieri  that 
■we  owe  this  inveftigation.  He  laid  down  this  rale: 
As  the  fum  of  both  the  diameters  is  to  one  of  them, 
fo  is  the  other  to  the  dillance  of  the  focus.  All  thefe 
rules  concerning  convex  lenfes  arc  applicable  to  thofe 
that  are  concave ;  with  this  difference,,  that  the  locus 
is  on  the  coatrary  fide  of  the  gl.ifs,  as  will  be  particu*- 
larly  fliown  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  treatife. 

The  principal  effeAs  of  telefcopes  depend  upon  thefe 
plain  maxims,  vi%.  That  objefts  appear  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  angles  which  they  fubtend  at  the  eye  ; 
and  the  effeA  is  the  fame  whether  the  pencils  of  rays, 
by  v,>hich  objefts  are  vifible  to  us,  come  direftly  from 
the  objefts  themfelves^  or  from  any  place  nearer  to  the 
eye,  where  they  may  have  hieen  united  fo  as  to. form  an 
image  ©f  the  objeft ;  becaufe  they  ifTue  again  frbm 
thofe  points  where  there  is  no  real  fubflance,  in  certain 
dire6tions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did  from  the 
correfponding  points  in  the  objedts  themfelves. 

In  fa£t,  therefore,  all  that  is  effefted  by  a  telefcope 
is,  firft  to  make  fuch  an  image  of  a  diltant  objed,  by 
means  of  a  lens  or  mirror  ;  and  then  to  give*  the  eye 
fome  afljRance  for  viewing  that  image  as  near  as  pof- 
Cble  ;  fo  that  the  angle  which  it  fh  lil  fubtend  at  the 
eye,  ra:.y  be  very  large  compared  with  the  angle  which 
the  objeA  itfelf  would  fubtend  in  the  fame  fituation. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  an  eye-glafs,  which  fo  re- 
frafls  the  pencils  of  rays,  as  that  they  may  afterwards 
be  brought  to  their  feveral  foci  by  the  natural  humours 
«f  the  eye.  But  if  the  eye  was  fo  formed  as  to  be  able 
to  fee  the  image  with  fuffioient  diftinftnefs  at  the  fame 
diftance  without  any  eye-glafs,  it  would  appear  to  him 
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as  much  magnified  as  it  does  to  another  perfon  who 
makes  ufe  ^f  a  glafs  for  that  purpcfe,  though  he  would 
not  in  all  cafes  have  fo  large  a  field  of  view, 

Ifj  inftead  of  an  eye  glafs,  an  objeft,  or  the  image 
of  an  obje(ft,  be  looked  at  through  a  fmallhole  in  a  thin 
plate  or  piece  of  paper,  held  clofe  to  the  eye,  it  may  be 
viewed  very  near  to  the  eye,  and,  at  the  fame  diftance,. 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objedt  will  be  the  fame 
in  !.oth  cafes.  For  it  the  hole  be  fo  fmall  as  to  admit 
but  a  fingle  ray  from  every  cliftin(9  point  of  the  object,, 
thefe  rays  will  fall  upon  the  retina  in  as  many  other 
diftinft  points,  and  make  adiitindt  image.  They  are 
only  pencils  or  cones  of  rays,  which  have  a  ft-nfible 
bale,  as  tlve  breadth  of  the  pupil,  that  are  capable,  bv 
their  fpreading  on  the  retina,  of  producing  an  indi- 
Hindi  image.  As  very  few  rays,  however,  can  be 
admitted  through  a  fmall  hole,  there  will  feldom  be 
ligiit  fufficient  to  view  any  objeft  to  advantage  in  this 
manner. 

If  no  image  be  aiftnally  forn";ed  by  the  foci  of  the 
pi-ncds  without  the  eye,  yet  if,  by  the  help  of  any  eye- 
glafs,  the  pencils  of  lays  fhall  enter  the  pupil,  jult  as 
they  would  have  done  from  anyplace  witliout  the  eyp, 
the  vifual  angle  will  be  the  fame  as  if  an  image  hal  \ 
aftually  been  formed  in  that  place.  Objefts  will  not 
appear  inverted  through  this  telefcape,  becaufe  the  pen- 
cils which  form  the  images  of  them,  only  crofs  one  an- 
other once,  vi%.  at  the  objedt  glafs,  as  in  natural  vi-  ! 
fion  they  do  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Such  is  the  telefcope  that  was  firft  difcevered  and  Caltle 
ufed  by  philofophers ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  ittel<.fc( 
fhould  be  of  a  much  more  difficult  eonffrudion  than'"^'^*'^ 
fome  other  kinds  that  have  been  invented  fince.  The^^^jt^j 
great  inconvenience  attending  it  is,  that  the  field  of  than  o 
view  is  exceedingly  fmall.     For  fince  the  pencils  of 
rays  enter  the  eye  very  much  diverging  from  one  ano- 
ther, but  few  of  them  can  be  intercepted  by  the  pu- 
pil, this  inconvenience  iticreafes  with  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telefcope  ;  fo  that  philofophers  at  this 
Jay  cannot  help  wondering,  that  it  was  poflible,  with 
fuch  an  inftrument,  for  Galileo  and  others  to  have  made 
the  difcoveries  they  did.    It  mull  have  required  incre- 
dible patience  and  addrefs.    No  other  telefcope,  how- 
ever, than  this,  was  fo  much  as  thought  of  for  many 
years  after  the  difcovery.    Defcartes,  who  wrote  30 
years  after,  mentions  no  others  as  adlu^ly  conlirufted, 
though  Kepler  had  fu(';gefted  fome.  g 

It  is  to  this  great  roan  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Telcf( 
Gonflrudlion  of  what  we  now  call  the  ajirouomkal  tele-  imprc 
/cope,  being  the  beft  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  ral'umale  of  this  inftrument  is 
explained,  and  the  advantages  of  it  are  clearly  pointed 
out,  by  this  philofopher,  in  his  Catoptrics  ;  but,  what 
is  very  furprifing,  he  never  aftually  reduced  his  excel- 
lent theory  into  praftice.  Montucla  conjectures,  that, 
the  reafon  why  he  did  not  make  trial  of  his  new  con- 
ftruflion  was,  his  not  being  aware  of  the  great  incrcafe 
of  the  field  of  view  ;  fo  that  being  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  he  might  not  think  it  of  much  confequcnce 
to  take  any  pains  about  the  conftrudion  of  an  inftru- 
ment, which  could  do  httle  more  than  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe  with  thofe  of  which  he  was  already  poffefTed, 
He  muft  alfo  have  forcfeen,  that  the  length  of  this  te- 
lefcope muft  have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
magnifying  power  j  fo  that  it  might  appear  to  him  to 
3  ^2 


be  upon  the  whole  not  quite  fo  good  a  conftruftion  as 
tlie  former. 


as  method  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Kepler's  new 
•rt  put  10  f^;heme  of  a  telefcope  was  executed  ;  and  the  firft  per- 
■heiiicr'  ''  ^^^^  aaually  made  an  inftrument  of  this  conitruc- 
It  eiiicr.  j^'^j-j^j.j.  Scheiner,  who  has  given  a  defcription 

of  it  in  his  Rofa  Urfma,  pubHUied  in  .630.  If,  fays 
^iie,  you  inftrt  twofimilar  lenfes  (that  is,  both  convex  ) 
in  a  tuhr,  and  place  your  tye  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
^ou  will  fee  all  terrelirial  objeds  inverted,  indeed,  but 
magnified  and  very  diiiiiifit,  with  ?.  confiderable  extent 
4>f  vitw.  Ht  afterwards  fubjoins  an  a-count  of  a  te- 
lefcope of  a  different  conilruction,  with  two  convex 
i  eye-glaffes,  which  again  reveifes  the  images,  and  makes 

I  '  them  api>ear  in  thtir  natural  pofition.  This  difpofition 
^  of  the  lenfes  had  alfo  been  pointed  out  by  Kepler,  but 

h.'.d  not  l)etn  reduced  to  practice  by  him,  any  more 
than  the  former.  This  conftradlion,  however,  anfu-er- 
cd  the  end  hvX  very  itnperfeciiy  ;  and  Father  Rheita 
prefently  afrer  hit  upon  a  better  conftruaion,  ufmg 
three  eye-glaffes  in  Head  of  two.  This  ijot  the  name 
of  tjie  teiTtftrial  tdcfcopc,  being  chiefly  ufed  for  terre- 
ftrial  objects. 

The  firlt  and  laft  of  tbefe  conRruftions  are  thofe 
which  are  now  in  common  ufe.    The  proportion  in 
which  the  firft  telefcope  magnifies,  is  as  the  focal 
length  of  the  objtft-glafs  to  that  of  the  eye-glafs. — 
The  only  difference  between  the  Galilean  telefcope 
and  the  other  is,  that  the  pencils  by  which  the  extre- 
mities of  any  cbjt£f  are  feen  in  this  cafe,  enter  the  eye 
diverging  ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  they  enter  it  con- 
verging ;  but  il  the  fphere  of  concavity  in  the  eye- 
glafs  of  the  Galilean  telefcope  be  equal  to  the  fphere 
of  convexity  in  the  eye-glafs  of  another  telefcope,  their 
magnifying  power  will  be  the  fame.     The  concave 
eye-glafs,  however,  being  placed  between  the  objedl. 
glafs  and  its  focus,  the  Galilean  telefcope  will  be 
fhorter  than  the  other,,  by  twice  the  focal  length  of 
the  eye-glafs.    Confequently,  if  the  length  of  the  te- 
lefcopes  bt  the  fame,  the  Gahlean  will  have  the  greater 
„        magnifying  power. 
Huy  'WIS  invention  of  the  telefcope  and  microfcope  ha- 

gready  im-ving  incited  niSthematicians  to  a  more  careful  ftudy  of 
proves  the  dioptrics,  and  this  having  foon  become  almolt  a  per- 
telefcopes  ^^q^  feience,  by  means  of  the  difcovei7  of  Snellius, 
aJ^f^f^"'^  many  different  conflruftions  were  offered  to  the  public.. 
"  Huygcns  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  fyffematic 
knowledge  of  the  fubjea,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
chief  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  all  the 
dioptrical  inftruments  till  the  time  of  Mr  DoUond's 
difcovery.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  aberration  arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
piaffes,  and  has  (bowed  feveral  ingenious  methods  of 
diminifhing  them  by  proper  confiruftioBS  of  the  eye- 
pieces. He  firft  ffiowed  the  advantages  of  two  eye- 
glaffes  on  the  aftronomical  telefcope  and  double  mi- 
crofcope,  and  gave  rules  for  this  coiiiirwaion,  which 
both  enlarges  the  field  and  fhortens  the  inftrument. 
Mr  Dollond  adapted  his  conftrnftion  to  the  terrettrial. 
telefcope  of  De  Rheita  ;  and  his  five  eye-gkffes  are  no- 
tinng  but  the  Huygenian  eye-piece  doubled.  Thia 
conftruaion  has  feeen  too  haft iiy  given  iip  by  the  ar- 
tJlts  of  the  prefent  day  for  another,  alfo  of  Mr  Dol* 
lond's,  of  four  glaffes. 

Vifion  is  more  diftinft  in  the  Galilean  telefcope  thaa 
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in  the  other,  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  there  beinf»  no  90 

intermediate  image  between  tlie  eye  and  the  objea.  JiifjJ"^'^^  ' 
Befides  the  eye-glafs  being  very  thin  in  the  centre,  theGaulean 
the  rays  will  be  ]efs  liable  to  be  diftorted  by  irregtila- tekfcopcs. 
rities  in  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs.    Whatever  be  the 
caufe,  we  can  fometimes  fee  Jupiter's  fateilltes  very 
cle?.rly  in  a  Galilean  telefcope  not  more  than  twenty- 
inches  or  two  feet  long;  when  one  of  four  or  five  feet, 
of  the  common  fort,  will  hardly  make  them  vifible.  9,. 

The  fame  father  Rheita,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  Binocular 
for  the  ufeful  conilruaion  of  a  telefcope  for  land- telefcope* 
ohjeas,  invented  a  binocular  telefcope,  v.'hich  Father 
Chei-uhin,  of  Orleans,  endeavoured  to  bring  into  ufe 
afterwards.  It  con.'ifts  of  I'wo  telefcopcs  faftened  to- 
gether, aad  made  to  point  to  the  fame  objea.  When 
this  inftrument  is  well  fixed,  the  objea  appears  larger, 
and  nearer  to  the  eye,  when  it  is  feen  through  both 
the  telefcopes,  than  through  one  of  them  only,  though 
they  have  the  very  fame  magnifying  power.  But  this 
is  only  an  illufioa,  occafioned  by  tlie  ftronger  impref- 
fion  that  two  equal  images,  equally  illumin  ued,  make 
upon  the  eye.  Thi-s  advantage,  however,  is  counter^ 
balanced  by  the  inconvenience  attending  the  uie  of  it.  91 

The  firft  who  diftinguimed  rhemfelves  in  grinding  Tclefcoj^^ 
telefcopic  glaffes  were  two  Italians,  Euftachio  I^i^ini  ^^^^^ 
at  Rome,  and  Campani  at  Bologna,  whofe  fame  was 
much  fupcrior  to  that  of  Divini,  or  that  of  any  other 
perfon  of  his  time  ;  though  Divini  hlmfclf  pretended, 
that,  In  all  the  trials  that  were  made  with  their  glaffes, 
his,  of  a  great  focal  diftance,  performed  better  than 
thofe  of  Campani,  and  that  his  rival  was  not  wiUing 
to  tiy  them  fairly,  'uix.  with  equal  eye-glaffes.  It  ra 
generally  fuppofcd,  however,  that  Campani  really  ex'- 
telled  Divini,  both  in  the  goodncfs  and  the  focal  length 
of  his  objea>glaffc3.  It  was  with  telefcopcs  made  by 
Campani  that  Caffini  difcovered  the  ne-areil  fateilltes  of 
Saturn.  They  were  made  by  the  exptefs  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  were  of  86,  100,  and  136  ParifuiEt 
feet  focal  length. 

Campani  fold  his  lenfes  for  a  great  price,  and  took, 
every  poffible  method  to  keep  his  art  of  making  them 
a  fecret.    His  laboratory  was  inncccffil^le  to  all  the 
world,  till  after  his  death  ;  when  it  was  purchafed  by- 
Pope  Benedia  XIV.  who  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the 
academy  called  the  Inplule,  eftablilhed  in  that  city  f.;- 
and  by  the  account  which  M.  Fougeroux  has  given  of 
what  he  could  difcover  from  it>  weJearn,  that  (except 
a  machine,  which  M.  Campani  conftruaed,  to  work, 
the  bafons  on  which  he  ground  his  glaffes)  the  good-- 
nefs  of  his  lenfes  depended  upon  the  clearnefs  of  his 
glafs,  his  Venetian  tripoh,  the  paper  with  w^iich  he 
poliftied  his  glaffes,  and  his  great  (kill  and_  addrefs  as  ■ 
a  workman.    It  was  alfo  the  general  opinion  at  Bo- 
logna, that  he  owed  a  great  part  of  his  reputation 
to  the  fecrecy  and  air  ef  myftery  whioh  he  affeaed 
and  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  obje^Sfc- glaffes ' 
which  he  rejeaed,  ftiowing  only  thofe  that  were  very- 
good.    He  made  few  lenfes  of  a  very  great  focal  di- 
ftance ;  and  having  the  misfortune  to  break,  one  of; 
141  feet  In  two  pieces,  he  took  incredil  le  pains  to  - 
join  the  two  parts  together,  which  he. did  at  length: 
efteaually,  fo  that  It  was  ufed  as  if  it  had  been  entire;. 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  taken  fo^ 
much  pains  about  it,  if,  as  he  pretended,  he  couM: 
very  ealily  have  made  another  Jis  good. 
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sir  VixA  Nellie,  Dr  Hooke  fays»  made  telefcopes 
of  36  feet,  pretty  good,  and  one  of  50,  but  not  of 
proportional  gopdnefs.  Afterwards  Mr  Reive  firft, 
and  then  Mr  Cox,  who  were  the  moft  celebrated  in 
England  as  grinders  of  optic  glaffes,  made  feme  good 
ones  of  50  and  60  feet  focal  diftance,  and  Mr  Cox 
made  one  of  100;  but  how  good,  Dr  Hooke  could 
not  affert. 

Borelli  alfo,  In  France,  made  objea-glafTes  of  a 
great  focal  length,  one  of  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  particular  ac- 
count of  their  goodnefs. 

With  refpea  to  the  focal  length  of  telefcopes,  thefe 
and  all  others  were  far  exceeded  by  M.  Auzout,  who 
made  one  objea-glafs  of  600  feet  focus ;  but  he  was 
never  able  to  manage  it,  fo  as  to  make  any  ufe  of  it. 
Hartfocker  is  even  faid  to  have  made  fome  of  a  ftill 
greater  focal  length;  but  this  ingenious  mechanic, 
findme;  it  impoffible  to  make  ufe  of  objea-glaffes  the 
focal  diftance  of  which  was  much  lefs  than  this,  when 
they  were  inclofed  in  a  tube,  contrived  a  method  of 
ufmg  them  without  a  tube,  by  fixing  them  at  the  top 
of  a  tree,  a  high  wall,  or  the  roof  of  a  houfe. 

Mr  Huygens,  who  was  alfo  an  excellent  mechanic, 
made  confiderable  improvements  in  the  method  of 
ufmg  an  objea-glafs  without  a  tube.  He  placed  it 
at  the  top  of  a  very  long  pole,  having  previoufly  in- 
clofed  it  in  a  fhort  tube,  which  was  made  to  turn  in 
aU  direaions,  by  means  of  a  ball  and  focket.  The 
axis  of  this  tube  he  could  command  with  a  fine  filken 
firing,  fo  as  to  bring  it  into  a  line  with  the  axis  of 
another  ftiort  tube,  which  he  held  In  his  hand,  and 
which  contained  the  eye-glafs.  In  this  method  he 
could  make  ufe  of  objea^glaffes  of  the  greateft  magni- 
fymg  power,  at  whatever  altitude  his  objea  was,  and 
even  in  the  zenith,  provided  his  pole  was  as  long  as 
his  telefcope  ;  and,  to  adapt  it  to  the  view  of  objeds 
of  different  altitudes,  he  had  a  contrivance,  by  which 
he  could  raife  or  deprefs  a  ftage  that  fupportcd  his  ob- 
j^a-glafs  at  pleafure. 

M.  De  la  Hire  made  fome  Improvement  In  this 
method  of  managing  the  objea-glafs,  fixing  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  board,  and  not  in  a  tube  ;  but  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  method  will  ever  be  made  ufe  of, 
iince  the  difcovery  of  both  refleaing  and  achromatic 
telefcopes,  which  are  now  brought  to  great  perfeaion, 
and  have  even  micrometers  adapted  to  them,  we  fhall 
Hot  defcribe  this  apparatus  minutely  ;  but  fhall  only 
;give  a  drawing  of  M.  Huygens's  pole,  which,  with  a 
very  fhort  explanation,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  pUr- 
pofc  In  fig.  I.  a  reprefents  a  pulley,  by  the  help  of 
which  a  ftage  c,  d,  e,/^  (that  fupports  the  objea-glafs 
i,  and  the  apparatus  belonging  to  It),  may  be  raifed 
higher  or  lower  at  pleafure,  the  whole  being  counter- 
poifed  by  the  w^eight  h,  faftened  to  a  ftring^,  «,  Is 
a  weiglit,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  objea-glafs  is  kept  in 
the  ball  and  focket,  fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  managed 
by  the  ftring  / a,  and  its  axis  brought  into  a  line  with 
the  eye-glafs  at  0.    When  it  was  very  dark,  M.  Huy„ 
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gens  was  obliged  to  make  his  objca.glafs  viTible  by  a 
lantern  y,  fo  conftruaed  as  to  thiow  the  rays  of  light 
in  a  parallel  direaion  up  to  it.  ' 

The  recolleaion  of  the  incredible  pains  which  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  laft  age  took  in  making  obfervations, 
and  the  great  expences  they  were  obliged  to  be  at  for 
that  purpofe,  fhould  make  us  fenfibleof  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  fuch  men  as  Gregory,  Newton,  and 
Dollond,  who  have  enabled  us  to  get  clearer  and  more 
fatisfaaory  views  of  the  remote  parts  of  our  fyftem, 
with  much  lefs  labour  and  expence  ;  and  fhould  like- 
wife  make  us  more  diligent  and  folicltous  to  derive  all 
the  advantages  we  poffibiy  can  from  fuch  capital  im- 
provements. 

The  reafon  why  it  is  neceffary  to  make  the  common  urn^S- 
dioptric  telefcopes  fo  very  long,  is,  that  the  length  ©f  trie  tele! 
them  muft  be  increafed  in  no  lefs  a  proportion  than  ^^copes  muff 
the  duplicate  of  the  Increafe  of  their  magnifying     '"^'^^  ^'^ 
power;  fo  that,  in  order  to  magnify  twice  as  much  as'""^' 
before,  with  the  fame  light  and  dlltinCtnefs,  the  tele- 
fcope mufl  be  lengthened  four  times  ;  and  to  mao-nify 
thrice  as  much,  nine  times;  and  fo  OH.  «>  J 

Before  we  mention  the  rejeffing  telefcope^  it  muft  be  9^ 
obferved,  that  M.  Auzout,  in  a  paper  delivered  to  the         ^'  ^' 
Royal  Society,  obferved,  that  the  apertures  which  thcSSf 
object  glaffes  of  refraaing  telefcopes  can  bear  with  telefcopes, 
diltiiianefs,  are  in  about  a  fub-duplicate  proportion  to 
their  lengths;  and  upon  this  fuppolition  he  drew  up  a 
table  of  the  apertures  proper  for  objea-glalTes  of  a 
great  variety  of  focal  lengths,  from  4  inches  to  400 
feet.    Upon  this  occafion,  however,  Dr  Hooke  ob- 
ferved, that  the  fame  glafs  will  bear  a  greater  or  lefs 
aperture,  according  to  the  lefs  or  greater  light  of  the 
object,    if,  for  inftance,  he  was  viewing  the  fun,  or 
Venus,  or  any  of  the  fixed  ftars,  he  ufed  fmaller  aper- 
tures  :  but  if  he  wanted  to  view  the  moon  by  day- 
light; or  Saturn,  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  by  night,  he  ufed 
a  lat.e;er  aperture. 

But  the  merit  of  all  thefe  improvements  was  in  a 
manner  cancelled  by  the  difcovery  of  the  much  more 
commodious  refleSlng  telefcope.  For  a  refraaing  tele* 
fcope,  even  of  1000  feet  focus,  fuppofing  it  poffiblc  to 
be  made  ufe  of,  could  not  be  made  to  magnify  with 
diftindtnefs  more  than  icoo  times;  whereas  a  reflca- 
ing  telefcope,  not  exceeding  9  or  iofeet,  will  magnify 
i2wo  times.  * 

r  "/AT^  ^'  acknowledged  (fays  Dr  Smith  in  his  h  A  ol 
Lomplete  Sx/tem  of  Optics  J,  that  Mr  James  Gregory  of  the  reflect 
Aberdeen  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  refleaing  tele-  ^'"g  ^^le- 
fcope;  but.hisconftruaion  is  quite  different  frem  Sir'^'*'^'^' 
Ifaac  Newton's,  and  not  nearly  fo  advantageous." 

But,  according  to  Dr  Pringle,  Merfennus  was  the 
man  who  entertained  the  firft  thought  of  a  rcfleaon 
A  telefcope  with  fpecula  he  certainly  propofed  to  the 
celebrated  Defcartes  many  years  before  Gregory's  in- 
vention, though  Indeed  in  a  manner  fo  very  unfatisfac- 
tory,  that  Defcaites,  who  had  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  telefcope,  was  fo  far 
from  approving  the  propofal,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
convince  Merfennus  of  its  fallacy  (b)«    Dr  Smith 
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it  appears,  Ijad  never  perufed  the 'two  letters  of  Def- 
cartes  to  Merfennus  which  briefly  touch  on  that  fub- 
jcdt. 

Again,  as  to  his  aflertion,  that  Gregory's  conftruc- 
tlon  was  not  nearly  fo  advantageous  as  Newton's,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  from  his  having  fet  it  down  ear- 
ly in  the  compofition  of  his  work,  and  forgetting  to 
qualify  it  afterwards,  when,  before  the  publication,  he 
had  received  pretty  fure  information  to  the  contrary. 
Or  perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  example  of  Dr 
Bradley,  who  had  been  a  moft  fuccefsful  obferver,  and 
yet  had  always  preferred  the  Newtonian  telefcope  to 
the  other.  But  we  muft;  certainly  adjudge  the  fupe- 
riorlty  to  the  latter,  as  that  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
feveral  years  paft,  the  o^jly  inftrument  of  the  kind  in 
requeft. 

Gregoty,  a  young  man  of  an  uncommon  genius, 
was  led  to  the  invention,  in  feeking  to  correft  two  im- 
perfedtions  of  the  common  telefcope  :  the  firft  was  its 
too  gteat  length,  which  made  it  lefs  manage?.ble  ;  the 
fecond,  the  iocorreflnefs  of  the  image.  Mathemati- 
cians had  demonftrated,  that  a  pencil  of  rays  could 
not  be  coUttfted  in  a  fingle  point  by  a  fpherical  lens  ; 
and  alfo,  that  the  image  tranfmittcd  by  fuch  a  lens 
would  be  in  fome  degree  incurvated.  Thefe  incon- 
veniences he  believed  would  be  obviated  by  fubfticuting 
for  the  objea-gkfs  a  metallic  fpeculum,  of  a  parabo- 
He  ti^ure,  to  receive  the  image,  and  to  refleft  it  to- 
wards a  fmall  fpeculum  of  the  fame  metal :  this  again 
was  to  return  the  image  to  an  eye-glafs  placed  behind 
the  great  fpeculum,  which  for  that  purpofe  was  to  be 
perforated  in  its  centre.  This  conftruAion  he  publifh- 
ed  in  1663,  in  his  Optica  Promota.  But  as  Gregory, 
by  his  own  account,  was  endowed  with.no  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  nor  could  find  any  workman  capable  of 
realizing  his  invention,  after  fome  frultlefs  attempts  in 
that  way  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  purfuit :  and 
probably,  had  not  fome  new  difcoveries  been  made  in 
light  and  colours,  a  refrading  telefcope  would  never 
more  have  been  thought  of,  confidering  the  difficulty 
of  the  execution,  and  the  fmall  advantages  that  could 
accrue  from  it,  deducible  from  the  principles  of  optics 
that  were  then  known. 

But  Newton,  whofe  genius  for  experimental  know- 
ledge was  equal  to  that  for  geometry,  happily  inter- 
pofed,  and  faved  this  noble  invention  from  well-nigh 
periling  in  its  infant-ftate.  He  llkewife  at  an  early 
period  of  Hfe  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  improvement 
of  the  tele^cope  ;  but  imagining  that  Gregory's  fpe- 
cula  were  neither  vei7  neceffary,  nor  likely  to  be  exe- 
cuted, he  began  with  profecuting  the  views  of  Defcar- 
tes,  who  aimed  at  making  a  mere  perfeft  image  of  an 
©bjed,  by  grinding  lenfes,  not  to  the  figure  of  a  fphere, 
but  to  that  of  one  of  the  conic  feftions.  Now,  wliilfl 
he  was  thus  employed,  three  years  after  Gregory's 
publication,  he  happened  to  take  to  the  examination 
of  the  colours  formed  by  a  prifm,  and  having  by  the 
means  of  that  fimple  inllrument  difcovered  the  difre- 
rent  refranglbillly  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  then  per- 
ceived that  the  errors  of  telefcopes,  arifing  from  that 
caufe  alone,  were  fonle  hundred  times  greater  than 
fuch  as  were  occafioned  by  the  fpherical  figure  of 
knfes.  This  circumftance  forced,  as  it  were,  Newton 
to  fall  into  Gregory's  track,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  r.efle.dor3.    "  The  different  refra'igibility  of  the 


rays  of  light  (fays  he,  in  a  lettter  to  Mr  Oldenburg, 
fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  in  Feb.  1672) 
made  me  take  refledions  into  confideration  ;  and  find- 
ing them  regular,  fo  that  the  angle  of  refledion  of  all 
forts  of  rays  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  I  uu- 
derftood  that  by  their  mediation  optic  inllruments 
might  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  imagin- 
able, providing  a  rtflefting  fubfl:ance  could  be  found 
which  would  poliih  as  finely  as  glafs,  and  refleft  as 
much  light  as  glafs  tranfmlts,  and  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating to  it  a  parabolic  figure  be  alfo  obtained.  A- 
midit  thefe  thoughts  I  was  forced  from  Cambridge  by 
the  intervening  plague,  and  it  was  more  than  two  years 
before  I  proceeded  further." 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  Newton  was  not  the  firfl 
inventor  of  the  refleftlng  telefcope,  he  was  the  main 
and  effeftual  inventor.  By  the  force  of  his  admirable 
genius,  he  fell  upon  this  new  property  of  light ;  and 
thereby  found,  that  all  lenfes,  of  whatever  figure,  would 
be  aflefted'more  or  lefs  with  fuch  prifmatlc  aberrations 
of  the  rays  as  would  be  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  the 
perfeftion  of  a  dioptric  telefcope. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1668,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  when  Newton,  being  thus  obli- 
ged to  have  recourfe  to  refle6lor«,  and  not  relying  on 
any  artificer  for  making  his  fpecula,  fet  about  the  work 
himfelf,  and  early  in  the  year  1672  completed  two 
fmall  reflefting  telefcopes.  In  thefe  he  ground  the 
great  fpeculum  into  a  fpherical  concave  ;  not  but  that 
he  approved  of  the  parabolix:  forni  propofed  by  Gre- 
gory, though  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  accomplifli 
it.  In  the  letter  that  accompanied  one  of  thefe  in- 
ftruments  which  he  prtfented  to  the  Society,  he  writes^ 
*'  that  though  he  then  defpaired  of  performing  that 
work  (to  wit,  the  parabolic  figure  of  the  great  fpecu-r 
lum)  by  geometrical  rules,  yet  he  doubted  not  but 
that  the  thing  might  in  fome  meafure  be  accompliflied 
by  meobanical  devices." 

Not  lefs  did  the  difficulty  appear  to  find  a  melallia 
fubftance  that  would  be  of  a  proper  hardnefs,  have  tha 
fewell  pores,  and  receive  the  fmoothcil  polifh  :  a  dif- 
ficulty in  truth  which  he  deemed  almotl  unfurmount- 
able,  when  he  confiderc*!,.  that  every  irregularity  in  a 
refleAing  furface  would  make  the  rays  of  light  ft;ray 
five  or  fix  times  more  out  of  their  due  courfe,  than  the 
like  iri-egulatities  in  a  refrafting  one.  In  another  let- 
ter, written  foon  after,  he  tells  the  fecretary,  '*  that 
he  was  very  fenfible  that  metal  reflefts  lefs  light  than 
glafs  tranfmlts  ;  but  as  he  had  found  fome  metallic 
fubftances  to  be  more  ftrongly  refledtlve  than  others^ 
to  polifli  better,  and  to  be  freer  from  tarniflilnj 
than  others,  fo  he  hoped  that  there  might  in  time 
be  found  out  fome  lubflances  much  freer  from  thefs 
inconveniences  than  any  yet  known."  Newton  there- 
fore laboured  till  he  found  a  compofition  that  anfwer- 
ed  in  fome  degree,  and  left  it  to  thofe  who  fhould 
come  after  him  to  find  a  better,  and  prefented  a  re- 
flefting  telefcope  to  the  Royal  Society  j  from  whom  he 
received  fuch  thanks  as  were  due  to  fo  curious  and  va- 
luable a  prefent.  Aad  Huygens,  one  of  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  the  age,  and  himfelf  a  difl;ingulflied  impro* 
ver  of  the  refracft^or,  no  fooner  was  informed  by  Mr 
Oldenburg  of  the  difcovery,  than  he  wrote  in  anfwer> 
"  that  it  was  an  a"dmirable  telefcope  ;  and  that  Mp 
NewtoQ  had  v.'dl  coafiiered  the  advantage  which  .1 
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concave  fpcculum  had  aboKC  convex  glafles  in  colleift- 
ine:  the  parallel  rays>  which  accordin;^  to  his  own  cal- 
culation was  very  great :  Hence  that  Mr  Newten 
could  give  a  far  greater  aperture  to  that  fpeculum  than 
to  an  objeft-glafs  of  the  fame  diftance  of  focus,  and 
confequentlv  much  more  magnify  in  his  way  than  by 
an  ordinary  telefcope  :  Befides,  that  by  the  refle6^or 
he  avoided  an  inconvenience  infeparable  from  objcft- 
glaffes,  which  was  the  obliquity  of  both  their  fur- 
faces,  which  vitiated  the  refrai'^ioa  of  the  rays  that 
pafs  towards  the  fides  oflhe  glafs,  and  did  more  hurt 
than  men  were  aware  of :  Agnin,  that  by  the  mere 
ion  of  the  metalline  fpeculum  there  were  not  fo 
many  rays  loft  as  in  glaffes,  which  rcflefted  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  by  each  of  their  furfaces,  and  befides  in- 
tercepted many  of  them  by  the  obfcurlty  of  their  mat- 
ter :  That  the  main  bufinefs  would  be,  to  find  a  mat- 
ter for  this  fpeculum  that  would  bear  as  good  and  even 
polifli  as  glafs.  Laftly,  he  believed  that  Mr  Newton 
had  not  been  without  confidering  the  ndvantage  which 
a  parabolic  fpeculum  would  have  over  a  fpherical  one 
in  this  conftruftion  ;  but  had  dcfpaired,  as  he  hinifelf 
had  done,  of  woiking  other  furfaces  thnn  fpherical 
ones  with  due  exaflnc-fs."  Huygens  was  not  fatisficd 
with  thus  exprefling  to  the  fociety  his  high  approba- 
tion of  the  late  invention  ;  but  drew  up  a  favourable 
account  of  the  new  telefcope^  which  he  caufed  to 
be  publifhcd  in  the  Joumal  des  S^avans  for  the  year 
.1672,  and  by  that  channel  it  was  foon  known  over 
JEurope. 

But  how  excellent  foever  the  contrivance  was;  how 
well  foever  fupported  and  announced  to  the  public  ; 
yet  whether  it  was  that  the  artifta  were  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  and  labour  of  the  work,  or  that  the  dif- 
coverits  even  of  a  Newton  were  not  to  be  exempted 
from  the  general  fatality  attending  great  and  ufeful  in- 
ventions,  the.  making  a  fio<w  and  •vexalioiis  progrpfs  to  the 
authors  ;  the  faft  is,  that,  excepting  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  which  the  fociety  made,  by  employing  an 
artificer  to  imitate  the  Newtonia-n  conftruAion,  but 
tipon  a  larger  fcale,  and  a  difguifed  Gregorian  tele- 
fcope, fet  up  by  CafTegrain  abroad  as  a  rival  to  New- 
ton's, and  that  in  theory  only  f  for  it  never  was  put  in 
execution  by  the  author),  no  refleftor  washt:ardof  for 
nearly  half  a  century  after.  But  when  that  period  was 
elapfed,  a  reflcAing  telefcope  was  at  Inft  produced  to 
the  world  of  the  Newtonian  conftruftion  by  Dr  Had  - 
ley,  which  the  author  had  the  fattsfaftion  to  find 
executed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  left  no  room  to  fear 
that  the  invention  would  any  longer  continue  in  ob- 
fcurity. 

This  memorable  event  was  owing  to  the  genius, 
dexlerity,  and  application,  of  Mr  Hadley  the  in- 
ventor of  the  refledling  quadrant,  another  moft  va- 
luable inftrument.  The  two  telcfcopes  which  New- 
ton had  made  were  but  fix  inches  long,  were  held 
in  the  hsnd  for  viewing  objefts,  and  in  power  were 
compared  to  a  fix-feet  refraftor ;  whereas  Had- 
ley's  was  above  five  feet  long,  was  provided  with  a 
vcU-contrived  apparatus  for  managing  it,  and  equalled 
in  performance  the  famous  aerial  telefcope  of  Huy- 
gens of  123  feet  in  length.  Excepting  as  to  the  m::n- 
fierof  making  the  fpecula,  we  have,  in  the  tranfaftions 
of  1723,  a  complete  defcription,  with  a  figure,. of  this 
telefcope,  together  with  that  of  the  machine  for  mo* 
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ving  it ;  but,  by  a  ftrajige  omifiion,  Newton'«  nam<  is 

not  once  mentioned  in  that  paper,  fo  that  any  per- 
fon  not  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  reading  -that  account  only,  might  be  apt 
to  conclude  that  Hadley  had  been  the  fole  contriver 
of  it. 

The  fame  celebrated  artift,  after  finifhing  two  tcle- 
fcopes  of  the  Newtonian  conftruilion,  accompliHied  a 
third  in  the  Gregorian  way  }  but,  it  would  fecm,  lefa 
fuccefsfuUy,  by  Dr  Smith's  declaring  fo  ftrongly  in 
favour  of  the  other,  Mr  Hadley  fpared  no  pains  to 
initruA  Mr  Molyneux  and  the  reverend  Dr  Bradley  i 
and  when  thofe  gentlemen  had  made  a  fuflSicicnt  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art,  being  defirous  that  thcfc  telefcopes 
(hould  become  more  pu'olic,  they  liberally  commimica* 
ted  to  fome  of  the  principal  inllrument-makcrs  of  Lon- 
don the  knowled,^e  they  had  acquired  from  him.  Now 
fuch  fcholars,  as  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  foon  advanced 
beyond  their  maftcrs,  an  J  completed  refle£lors  by 
other  aad  better  methods  than  what  had  been  taught 
them. 

Certain  it  is,  at  leaft,  that  Mr  James  Short,  as  early 
as  the  year  1734,  had  fignalifcd  himfelf  at  Edinburgh 
by  his  work  of  this  kind.  Mr  Maclaurin  wrote  that 
year  to  Dr  Jurin,  "  that  Mr  Short,  who  had  be- 
gun with  making  glafs  fpecula,  was  then  applying 
himfelf  to  improve  the  metallic  ;  and  that,  by  taking 
care  of  the  figure,  he  was  enabled  to  give  them 
larger  apertures  than  others  had  done  ;  and  that  upon 
the  whole  they  furpaffed  in  perfeAion  all  that  he  had 
feen  of  other  workmen."  He  ailded,  that  Mr 
Short's  telefcopes  were  all  of  the  Gregorian  conltruc- 
tion  }  and  that  he  had  much  improved  that  excellent 
invention."  This  charaAer  ©f  excellence  Mr  Short 
maintained  to  the  laft  ;  and  with  the  more  facility,  as 
he  had  been  well  grounded  both  in  the  geometrical 
and  philofophical  principles  of  optics,  and  upon  the 
whole  was  a  moft  intelligent  perfon  in  whatever  rela- 
ted to  his  profeflion.  It  was  luppofed  he  had  fallen 
upon  a  method  of  giving  the  parabolic  figure  to  hid 
great  fpeculum  ;  a  point  of  perfeftion  that  Gregory 
and  Newton  had  wifhed  for,  but  defpaired  of  attain- 
ing ;  and  that  Hadley  had  never,  as  far  as  we  know, 
attempted,  either  in  his  Newtonian  or  Gregerian  te- 
lefcope. Mr  Short  indeed  faid  he  had  acquired  that 
faculty,  but  never  would  tell  by  what  peculiar  means 
he  effected  it  ;  fo  that  the  fecret  of  working  that  con- 
fi,(uration,  whatever  it  was,  as  far  as  it  then  appear* 
ed,  died  with  that  ingenious  artift.  Mi"Mudge,  how- 
ever, hath  lately  realifed  the  expeftation  of  Sir  Ifaac  '- 
Newton,  who,  above  100  years  ago,  prefaged  that 
the  puljlic  would  one  day  poflefs  a  parabolic  fpeculum, 
not  accomplifhed  by  mathematical  rules,  but  by  me» 
chnnical  devices. 

This  was  a  dcjrderatumy  but  it  was  not  the  only 
want  fupplied  by  this  gentleman  :  he  has  taught  us 
likcwife  a  better  eompofition  of  mecals  for  the  fpecu- 
la, how  to  grind  them  better,  and  how  to  give  therrj  a 
finer  polifh ;  and  this  laft  part,  (namely,  the  polifh), 
he  remarks,  was  the  moft  difficult  and  effential  of  the 
whole  operation.  "  In  a  word  (fays  Sir  John  Pringle), 
I  am  of  opinion,  there  is  no  optician  in  this  great  city 
(which  hath  been  fo  long  and  fo  jultly  renowned  for 
ingenious  and  dexterous  makers  of  every  kind  of  ma- 
thematical inftruments)  fo  partial  to^his  own  abilitief  1 
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as  not  to  acknowledge,  that,  however  fomc  parts  of 
the  mechanical  procefs  now  difclofed  might  have  been 
known  before  by  individuals  of  the  profeflion,  yet 
that  Mr  Mudge  hath  opened  to  them  all  fome  new 
and  important  lights,  and  upon  the  whole  hath 
greatly  improved  the  art  of  making  refleding  tele* 
fcopea." 

The  late  reverend  and  ingenious  John  Edwards  dc- 
ivaids's  im- voted  much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  re- 
provements  fje^lng  telefcopes,  and  brought  them  to  fuch  pcr- 
call^/te.  f^<^*o">  ^^^^        Mal]<elyne,  the  aftronomer  royal, 
U'coilt.   '  found  telefcopes  confti-ufted  by  him  to  furpafs  in 
brightnefs,  and  other  elTcntials,  thofe  of  the  fame  fize 
made  by  the  beft  artifts  in  London,    The  chief  ex- 
cellence of  his  telefcopes  arlfcs  from  the  compofition, 
which,  from  various  trials  on  metals  and  femimetals, 
he  difcovered  for  the  fpecula,  and  from  the  true  pa- 
rabolic figure,  which,  by  long  praftice,  he  had  found 
I  a  method  of  giving  them,  preferable  to  any  that  was 

known  before  him.  His  dircdions  for  the  compofition 
of  fpecula,  and  for  calling,  grinding,  and  polifhing 
them,  were  publilhed,  by  order  of  the  commifiioners 
of  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  Nautical  Almanack 
for  the  year  1787.    To  the  fame  almanack  is  alfo  an- 
nexed his  account  of  ihe  caufe  and  cure  of  the  tre- 
mors which  particularly  alfed  refleding  telefcopes  more 
than  refrading  ones,  together  with  remarks  on  the 
faid  tremors  by  Dr  Malkelyne.    See  Telescope. 
IFcrkhel's      But  in  conftruding  refleding  telefcopes  of  extra- 
Jmprcve-    ordinary  magnifying  powers,  Dr  Herfchel  has  <  if- 
fcients.       played  fl<ill  and  ingenuity  furpaffing  all  his  prcdeceflbrs 
in  this  department  of  mechanics.    He  has  made  them 

(from  7,  lo,  20,  to  even  40  feet  in  length  ;  and  with 
the  inftrument  of  thefe  latter  dimenfions  he  is  now  em- 
ployed in  making  difcoveries  in  afl;ronomy.  Of  its 
cenftruftion,  magnifying  powers,  and  the  curious  col- 
ledion  of 'inachincry  by  which  it  is  fupported  and 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another,  ac- 
counts will  be  given  under  the  word  Telescope. 

The  greateft  improvement  in  re/railing  telefcopes 
hitherto  made  pubHc  (c)  is  that  of  Mr  DoUond,  of 
which  an  account  has  already  been  given  in  a  pteced- 
ing  fed  ion,  wherein  his  difcoveries  in  the  fcience  of 
Optics  were  explained.  But,  befides  the  obligation 
we  are  under  to  him  for  correding  the  aberration  of 
the  rays  of  light  in  the  focus  of  objed-glafles,  arifing 
from  their  different  refrangibility,  he  made  another 
confiderable  improvement  in  telefcopes,  viz.  by  cor- 
reding, in  a  great  meafure,  both  this  kind  of  aber- 
ration, and  alfo  that  which  arifes  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  lenfes,  by  an  expedient  of  a  very  diff'erent 
nature;  viz.  increafing  the  number  of  eye-glafl"es. 

If  any  perfon,  fays  he,  would  have  tlie  vifual  angle 
of  a  telefcope  to  contain  20  degrees,  the  extreme  pen- 
cils of  the  field  muft  be  bent  or  refraded  in  an  angle 
j>fovementSjj£  jq  degrees  ;  which,  if  it  be  performed  by  one  eye- 
glafs,  will  caufe  an  aberration  from  the  figure,  in  pro- 
VoL.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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portion  to  the  cube  of  that  angle  ;  but  if  two  glaflcs 
are  fo  proportioned  and  fituated,  as  that  the  refradion 
may  be  equally  divided  between  them,  they  will  each 
of  them  produce  a  refradion  equal  to  half  the  required 
angle  ;  and  therefore,  the  aberration  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  half  the  angle  taken  twice  over, 
will  be  but  a  foutth  part  of  that  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  the  whole  angle  ;  bccaufe  twice 
the  cube  of  i  is  but  f  of  the  cube  of  2  ;  fo  the  aber- 
ration from  the  figure,  where  two  eye-glaffes  are 
rightly  proportioned,  is  but  a  fourth  of  what  it  mufl: 
Unavoidably  be,  Where  the  whole  is  performed  by  a 
fingle  eye-glafs.  By  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  whea; 
the  refradion  is  divided  between  three  glaffes,  the 
aberration  will  be  found  to  be  but  the  ninth  part  of 
what  would  be  produced  from  a  fingle  glafs  ;  becaufe 
three  times  the  cube  of  i  is  but  one-ninth  of  the  cube, 
of  3.  Whence  it  appears,  that  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  eye-glaffes,  the  indiftindnefs  which  is  obfer- 
ved  near  the  borders  of  the  field  of  a  telefcope  may 
be  very  much  diminilhed,  though  not  entirely  takeiJ 
away. 

The  method  of  correding  the  errors  arifing  from 
the  different  refrangibility  of  light  is  of  a  different  con- 
fideration  from  the  former.  For,  whereas  the  errors 
from  the  figure  can  only  be  diminifhed  in  a  certain 
proportion  according  to  the  number  of  glaffes,  in  this 
they  may  be  entirely  corrcded  by  the  addition  of  only 
one  glafs;  as  we  find  in  the  agronomical  telefcope,  that 
two  eye-glalles,  rightly  proportioned,  will  caufe  the 
edges  of  objefts  to  appear  free  from  colours,  quite  to 
the  borders  of  the  field.  Alfo  in  the  day-telefcope, 
where  no  more  than  two  eye-glaffes  are  abfolutely  tic 
ceflary  for  ereding  the  objed,  we  find,  that  by  the 
addition  of  a  third,  rightly  fituated,  the  colours, 
which  would  otherwife  make  the  image  confufed,  are 
entirely  removed.  This,  however,  is  to  be  und^c- 
ftood  with  fome  hmltation  :  for  though  the  different 
colours  into  which  the  extreme  penciljS  muft  neceflarily 
be  divided  by  the  edges  of  the  eye-glaflts,  may  in 
this  manner  be  brought  to  the  eye  in  a  diredion  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  fo  as,  by  the  humours  of  the  eye> 
to  be  made  to  converge  to  a  point  on  the  retina  ;  yet, 
if  the  glaffes  exceed  a  certain  length,  the  colours  may 
be  fpread  too  wide  to  be  capable  of  being  admitted 
through  the  pupil  or  aperture  of  the  eye ;  which  is  the 
reafon,  that  in  long  telefcopes,  conflruded  in  the 
common  manner,  with  three  eye-glaffes,  the  field  is  al-. 
ways  very  much  contraded. 

Thefe  confiderations  firft  ftt  Mr  Dollond  on  contri- 
ving how  to  enlarge  the  field,  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  eye-glaffes  without  anyhinderaace  to  the  diftind- 
nefs  or  brightnefs  of  the  image  ;  and  though  others 
had  been  about  the  fame  work  before,  yet,  obferving 
that  fome  five-glafs  telefcopes  which  were  then  made 
would  admit  of  farther  improvement,  he  endeavoured 
to  conftrud  one  with  the  fame  number  of  glaffes  in  a 
M  m  better 


(c)  Dr  Blair's  difcovery,  mentioned  n°  19,  will  undoubtedly  lead  tq  improvements  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Dollond;  but  as  his  memoir  on  the  fuhjed  is  not  yet  publifhed,  we  feel  not  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  make  longer 
extrads  from  it.  The  reader  will  fee  the  whole  in  the  Philefophical  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  whenever  that  body  ftiall  he  f  leafed  to  favour  the  public  with  a  third  volume  of  its  learned 
labours. 
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better  manner;  wKich  fo  far  anfwered  his  expeaations, 
as  to  be  allowed  by  the  beft  judges  to  be  a  confider- 
able  iniprovement  on  the  former. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  refolved  to  try  if  he 
could  not  make  fome  farther  enlargement  of  the  field, 
by  the  addition  of  another  glafs,  and  by  placing  and 
proportioning  the  glalTes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cor- 
ie6t  the  aberrations  as  much  as  poflible,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  diftinctnefs  ;  and  at  laft  he  obtained 
as  large  a  field  as  is  convenient  or  neceffary,  and  that 
even  in  the  longeft  telefcopes  that  can  be  made. 

Thefe  telefcopes  with  fix  glalTes  having  been  well 
received,  and  fome  of  them  being  gone  into  foreign 
parts,  it  feemed  a  proper  time  to  the  author  to  fettle 
the  date  of  his  invention  ;  on  which  account  he  drew 
up  a  letter,  which  he  addrelTed  to  Mr  Short,  and  which 
was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  March  i.  i  -75  ^  (d;. 

Various  other  attempts  were  made  about  this  time 
to  fhorten  and  otherwife  improve  telefcopes.  A- 
mong  thefe  we  mull  juft  mention  that  of  Mr  Caleb 
Smith,  who,  after  giving  much  attention  to  the  fubjeft, 
thought  that  he  had  found  it  poflible  to  reftify  the 
errors  which  arife  from  the  different  degrees  of  refran- 
gibdity,  on  the  principle  that  the  fines  of  refradlion, 
or  rays  differently  refrangible,  are  to  one  another  in  a 
given  proportion,  when  their  fines  of  incidence  are 
equal ;  and  the  method  which  he  propofed  for  this 
purpofe  was  to  make  the  fpeculums  of  glafs  inftead  of 
metal,  the  two  furfaces  having  different  degrees  of  con- 
cavity. But  we  do  not  find  that  his  fcheme  was  ever 
executed;  nor  is  it  probable, for reafons  which  have  been 
mentioned,  that  any  advantage  could  be  made  of  it. 

To  Mr  Short  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellent  con. 
trivance  of  an  equatorial  telefcope,  or,  as  he  likewife 
called  it,  a  portable  obferimtory  ;  for  with  it  pretty  ac- 
curate obfervations  maybe  made  with  very  little  trouble, 
by  thofe  who  have  no  building  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 
The  inftnimcnt  coViftfts  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, by  the  h^lp  of  which  a  telefcope  mounted 
upon  it  may  he  directed  to  any  degree  of  right  afcen- 
fion  or  declination,  fo  that  the  place  of  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  being  known,  they  may  be  found 
without  any  trouble,  even  in  the  day-time.  Alfo, 
being  made  to  turn  parallel  to  the  equator,  any  objeA 
18  eafily  kept  in  view,  or  recovered,  without  moving 
the  eye  from  its  fituation.  By  this  inftrument,  Mr 
Short  informs  us,  that  moil  of  the  ftars  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  magnitude  have  been  feen  even  at  mid- 
day, and  the  fun  fhining  bright;  as  alfo  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Jupiter.  Saturn  and  Mars  are  not  fo  eafy 
to  be  feen,  on  account  of  the  faintnefs  of  their  light, 
except  when  the  Am  is  but  a  few  hours  above  the  ho- 
rizon. This  particular  effeA  depends  upon  the  tele- 
fcope excluding  almoft  all  the  light,  except  what 
comes  from  the  objed  itfelf,  and  which  might  other- 
wife  efface  the  impreifion  made  by  its  weaker  light 
upon  the  eye.  Any  telefcope  of  the  fame  magnifying 
power  would  have  the  fame  effect,  could  we  be  fure  of 
pointing  it  right.  For  the  fame  reafon,  alfo,  it  is  that 
liars  are  vifible  in  the  day-time  from  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  pit.  Mr  Ramfden  has  lately  invented  a  portable 
obfervatory  or  equatorial  telefcope^  which  may  perhaps 
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fuperfede  the  ufe  of  Mr  Short's.   See  Astronomy, 
n°504. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  fee  the  fixed  ftnrs  in  the  How'toob 
day-time,  it  is  neceffary  to  exclude  the  extraneous  ferve  tli 
light  as  much  as  poflible.  For  this  reafon  the  greater 
m3gnifying  power  of  any  telefcope  is  ufed,  the  more  '^^^  ""^'^* 
eafily  a  fixed  liar  will  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  day-time; 
the  light  of  the  itar  remaining  the  fame  in  all  magni- 
fying powers  of  the  fame  telefcope,  but  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  feen  becoming  darker  by  increafing 
the  magnifying  power  ;  and  the  vifibility  of  a  ftar  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  difference  between  its  own 
light  and  that  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  feen.  A 
fixed  rtar  will  be  very  nearly  equally  vifible  with  tele- 
fcopes of  very  different  apertures,  provided  the  magni- 
fying power  remains  the  fame. 

If  a  comet,  or  any  other  heavenly  body,  be  viewed 
through  this  equatorial  telefcope,  properly  redified,  it 
is  feen  immediately  by  the  help  of  the  fame  machinery 
what  is  its  true  place  in  the  heavens.  Other  a(hono- 
mical  problems  may  alfo  be  folved  by  it,  with  great 
eafe  and  certainty. 

M.  ilipinus  propofes  to  bend  the  tubes  of  long  te-  10* 
lefcopes  at  right  angles,  fixing  a  plane  mirror  in  the  '^'"^Ep'- 
angle,  in  order  to  make  them  more  commodious  for  ""fj  ''l^' 
viewing  objeds  near  the  zenith  of  the  obferver  ;  and  bendinlrth' 
he  gives  particular  inilruftions  how  to  make  them  in  tubes  of  te- 
this  form,  efpecially  when  they  are  furnifhed  with  mi- 
crometers.    We  are  alfo  informed  that  a  little  plane 
fpeeulum  is  fometimes  placed  betwixt  the  lait  eye-glafs 
and  the  eye  in  the  refledling  telefcopes,  at  an  angle  of 
45 for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  invention  of  Microscopes  was  not  much  later  . 
than  that  of  telefcopes  ;  and,  according  to  Borellus,  miVro'fcoi 
whofe  account  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  called  in 
queftion  by  any  perfon,  we  are  indebted  for  them  to 
the  fame  author,  at  leaft  to  Z.  Janfen,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  fon  ;  and  for  this  latter  favour  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  confidered  as  under  more  obhgation  to 
them  than  for  the  former,  the  microfcope  having  more 
various  and  extenfive  ufes,  with  refpe£t  to  philofophy, 
than  the  telefcope.  In  our  ideas,  however,  it  ap- 
pears fomething  greater,  and  more  extraordinary,  to 
be  able  to  fee  objeAs  too  diftant  to  be  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  than  thofe  that  are  too  near  to  be  feen 
by  us;  and  therefore  there  is  more  of  the  fublime  in 
the  telefcope  than  the  microfcope.  Thefe  two  inftru- 
ments,  though  different  in  their  application,  are  not- 
withllanding  veryfimilar;  as  both  of  them  afhft  us 
in  the  difcovery  of  objeds  that  we  mufl  otherwife  have 
remained  unacquainted  with,  by  enlarging  the  angle 
which  they  fubtend  at  the  eye. 

The  Jan  fens,  however,  have  not  always  enjoyed, 
undifturbed,  that  (hare  of  reputation  to  which  they 
ftem  to  be  intitled,  with  refpeft  either  to  the  telefcope 
or  the  microfcope.  Tfie  difcovery  of  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, has  generally  been  confidered  as  more"  uncer- 
tain than  that  of  the  former.  All  that  many  writers 
fay  we  can  depend  upon  is,  that  microfcopes  were  firit 
ufed  in  Germany  about  the  year  1621.  Others  fay 
pofitively,  that  this  inltrumtnt  was  the  contrivance  of 

Cor- 


(d  !  This  paragraph  is  extraded  from  this  paper  in  the  Tranfadlions;  but  Dollond's  improvement,  there  defcribed, 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  diagram.  For  a  minute  account  of  it,  and  of  eye-pieces  i.i  general,  fee  Lud/am's  r^.i 
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Cornelius  Drebel!,  no  phllofopKer,  but  a  man  of  curio- 
fity  and  ingenuity,  who  alfo  invented  the  thermometer. 

According  to  Borellus,  Zacharias  Janfen  and  his 
fon  prtfented  the  firft  microfcopes  they  had  conftruft- 
ed  to  prince  Maurice,  and  Albert  archduke  of  Au- 
ftria.    Wjlh'am  Borell,  who  gives  this  account  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  fays,  that  when  he  was  am- 
baff^dor  in  England,  in  1619,  Cornelius  Drebell,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  fliowed  him  a  mi- 
crofcope,  which  he  faid  was  the  fame  the  archduke 
had  given  him,  and  had  been  made  by  Janfen  himftlf. 
This  inftrument  was  not  fo  fhort  as  they  are  generally 
made  at  prefent,  but  was  fix  feet  long,  confifting  of  a 
tubejof  gilt  copper,  an  inch  in  diameter,  fupported  by 
three  brafs  pillars  in  the  fhape  of  dolphins,  on  a  bafe 
106 '         ebony,  on  which  the  fmall  objefts  were  placed. 
i/Iicrofcope     This  microfcope  was  evidently  a  compound  one,  or 
ladeby     rather  fomething  betwixt  a  tekfcope  and  a  micro- 
fcope,  what  we  fliould  now,  perhaps,  choofe  to  tall 
a  megalafccpe  ;  fo  that  it  is  poffible  that  fingle  micro- 
fcopes might  have  been  known,  and  in  ufe,  fome 
tin>e  before:  but  perhaps  nobody  thought  of  giving 
that  name  to  fingle  lenfes;  though,  from  the  firft  ufe  of 
lenfcs,  they  could  not  but  have  been  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  magnifying  fmall  objefts.    In  this  fenfe  we 
have  feen,  that  even  the  ancients  were  in  polTeffion  of 
microfcopes  ;  and  it  appcdrs  from  Jamblicus  and  Plu- 
tarch, quoted  by  Dr  Rogers,  that  they  gave  fuch  in 
ftruments  as  they  ufed  foi  this  purpofe  the  name  of 
diopira.    As  fpedlacles  were  certainly  in  ufe  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  telefcopes,  one  can  hardly  help 
concluding,  that  lenfes  muft  have  been  made  fmaller, 
and   more  convex,  for  the  purpofe  of  magnifying 
minute  objects  ;  efpecially  as  the  application  of  this 
kind  of  microfcope  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a 
fpeaacle-glafs;  both  o/  them  being  held  clofe  to  the 
eye.    At  what  time  lenfes  were  made  fo  fmall  as  we 
now  generally  ufe  them  for  magnifying  in  fingle 
microfcopes,  we  have  not  found.    I3ut  as  this  muft  nc 
ceffarily  have  been  done  gradually,  the  only  proper  ob- 
jeft  of  inquiry  is  the  invention  of  the  double  or  com- 
pound  microfcope  ;  and  this  is  clearly  given,  by  the 
evidence  of  Borellus  above-mentioned,  to  Zacharias 
Janfen,  the  inventor  of  the  telefcope,  or  his  fon. 

The  invention  of  compound  microfcopes  is  claimed 
by  the  fame  Fontana  who  claimed  the  difcovery  of  te- 
lefcopes ;  and  though  he  did  not  publifh  any  account 
of  this  invention  till  the  year  1646  (notwithftand- 
ing  he  pretended  to  have  made  the  difcovery  in  i6i8), 
Montucla,  not  having  attended  perhaps  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Borellus,  is  willing  to  allow  his  claim,  as.  he 
thought  there  was  no  other  pfrfoa  who  feemed  to  have 
any  better  . right  to  it. 
'->T  Euftachio  Divini  made  microfcopes  with  two  com- 
mon  objeft-glafTes,  and  two  plano-convex  eye-glalTes 
joined  together  on  their  convex  fides  f©  as  to  meet  in 
a  point.  The  tube  In  which  they  were  inclofed  was 
as  big  as  a  man's  leg,  and  the  eye-glaffes  almoft  as 
bioad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand.  Mr  Oldenburg, 
fecretary  to  the  royrd  fociety,  received  an  account  of 
this  inftrument  from  Rome,  and  lead  it  at  one  of  their 
meetings,  Auguft  6.  1668. 
,rt.  It  was  in  this  period  that  Hartfocker  improved 
fingle  microfcopes,  by  ufing  fmall  globules  of  glafs, 
made  by  melting  them  in  the  flame  of  a  candle^  in- 
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ftead  of  the  lenfes  which  had  before  been  made  ufe  of 
for  that  purpofe.  By  this  means  he  firft  ifcovered  the 
an'imalcula  in  fem'tne  mafculino,  which  gave  rife  to  a 
newfyftem  of  generation.  A  microfcojje  of  this  kind, 
confifting  of  a  globule  of  tV  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
M.  Huy  gens  denionftrated  to  magnify  100  times  ;  and 
fince  it  is  eafy  to  make  them  of  Icfs  than  half  a  line  in 
diameter,  they  may  be  made  to  magnify  300  times. 
Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  applying  objefts  to 
thefe  magnifiers,  the  want  of  light,  and  the  fmall  field 
of  diftinft  vifion,  they  would  certainly  have  been  the 
moft  perfed  of  all  microfcopes. 

But  no  man  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  micro- 
fcopical  difcoveries  as  the  famous  M.  Leeuwenhoek,  ^gnhoek" 
though  he  ufed  only  fingle  lenfes  with  fiiort  foci,  pre- 
ferring diftindnefs  of  vifion  to  a  large  magnifying 
power. 

M.  Leeuwenhoek's  microfcopes  were  all  fingle  ones, 
each  of  them  confiiling  of  a  fmall  double  convex-glafs, 
fet  in  a  focket  between  two  fiiver  plates  rivetted  toge- 
ther, and  pierced  with  a  fmall  hole  ;  and  the  objeft 
was  placed  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  fo  contrived  as 
to  be  placed  at  any  dittance  from  the  lens.  If  the  ob- 
jeds  were  folid,  he  faftened  them  with  glue  ;  and  if 
they  were  fluid,  or  on  other  accounts  required  to  be 
fpread  upon  glafs,  he  placed  thf:.m  on  a  fmall  piece  of 
Mufcovy  talc,  or  glafs  blown  very  thin  ;  which  he  af- 
terwards glued  to  his  needle.  He  had,  however,  a  dif' 
ferent  apparatus  for  viewing  theciiculation  of  the  blood, 
which  he  could  fix  to  the  fame  microfcopes. 

1  he  greateft  part  of  his  microfcopes  M.  Leeuwen- 
hoek  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society,  '{'hey  were  con- 
tained in  a  fmall  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  drawers  of 
which  were  i  ^  little  boxes,  or  cafes,  in  each  of  which 
were  two  microfcopes,  neatly  fitted  up  in  filver ;  and 
both  the  glafs  and  the  apparatus  were  made  with  his 
own  hands. 

'i'he  glafs  of  all  thefe  lenfes  is  exceedingly  clear,  but 
none  of  them  magnifies  fo  much  as  thofe  globules 
which  are  frequently  ufed  in  other  microfcopes ;  but 
Mr  Folkes,  who  examined  them,  thought  that  they 
Ihowed  objeds  with  much  greater  diftindnefs,  which 
M.  Leeuwenhock  principally  valued.  His  difcoveries, 
however,  are  to  be  afcribed  not  fo  much  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  glalTes,  as  to  his  great,  judgment,  acquired 
by  long  experience,  in  ufing  them.  He  alfo  particu- 
larly excelled  in.  his  manner  of  preparing  objeds  for 
being  viewed  to  the  moft  advantage. 

Mr  Baker,  who  alfo  examined  M.  Leeuwenhoek's 
microfcopes,  and  made  a  report  concerning  them  to 
the  Royal  Society,  found  that  the  greateft  magnifier 
among  them  enlarged  the  diameter  of  an  objed  a!>out 
160  times,  but  that  all  the  reft  fell  much  fliort  of  that 
power  ;  fo  he  concluded  that  M.  Leeuwenhoek  muft 
have  had  other  microfcopes  of  a  much  greater  magni- 
fying power  for  many  of  his  difcoveries.  And  it  ap- 
pears, he  fays,  by  many  circumftances,  that  he  had 
fuch  microfcopes 

It  appears  from  M.  Leeuwenhoek's  writings,  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  viewing 
opaque  objeds  by  means  of  a  fmall  concave  refleding 
mirror,  which  was  afterwards  improved  by  M.  Lie- 
berkhun.  For,  after  defcribing  his  apparatus  for  view- 
ing eels  in  glafs  tubes,  he  adds,  that  he  had  an  mftru- 
ment  to  which  he  fcrewed  a  microfcope  fet  in  brafs,  ■ 
M  m  2  upon 
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tipon  which  mierofcope  he  faftened  a  little  dlfh  of 
Lrafs,  probably  that  hia  eye  might  be  thereby  afiifted 
to  fee  objeAs  better;  for  he  fays  he  had  filed  the  brafa 
which  was  round  his  miciofcope  as  bright  as  he  could, 
that  the  light,  while  he  was  -viewing  objeds,  might 
be  refleftcd  from  it  as  much  as  pofliblc.  This  miero- 
fcope, with  its  difh,  is  conftruded  upon  principles  fo 
limilar  to  thofe  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  fingle 
•mierofcope  by  refleftion  (fee  Microscope),  that  it 
may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  hint  to  the 
ingenious  inventor  of  it,  provided  he  ever  attended 
to  it. 

.  In  1702,  Mr  Wilfon  made  feveral  ingenious  im- 

Wilfon's    provements  in  the  method  of  ufing  fingle  magnifiers, 
for  the  purpofe  of  viewmg  tranlparent  objects ;  and 
his  mierofcope,  which  is  alfo  a  neceffary  part  of  the 
folar  mierofcope,  is  In  very  general  ufe  at  this  day. 
^„      (See  Microscope,  fed.  i.) 
Adanjs's        In  17  10,  Mr  Adams  gave  to  the  Uoyal  Society  the 
method  ef  following  account  of  his  method  of  making  fmall  glo- 
mafcingglo-j^yj^^g  f^j.  lai-gg  magnifiers.    He  took  a  piece  of  fine 
window  glafs,  and  cut  it  with  a  diamond  into  as  many 
aifiers.      lengths  as  he  thought  proper,  not  exceedujg  ^  ot  an 
inch  in  breadth  ;  then,  holding  one  of  them  between 
the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  over  a  very 
fine  flame,  till  the  glafs  began  to  foften,  he  drew  it 
out  till  it  was  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  broke  ;  then  put- 
ting each  of  the  ends  into  the  pureft  part  of  the  flame, 
he  had  two  globules  prefently,  which  he  could  make 
larger  or  lefs  at  pleafure.    If  they  were  held  a  long 
time  in  the  flame,  they  would  have  fpots  in  them,  fo 
that  he  drew  them  out  prefently  after  they  became 
round.    The  ftem  he  broke  off  as  near  to  the  globule 
as  he  could,  and  lodging  the  remainder  between  the 
plates,  in  which  holes  were  drilled  exaftly  round,  the 
mierofcope,  he  fays,  performed  to  admiration.  Thro' 
thefe  magnifiers,  he  fays,  that  the  fame  thread  of  very 
fine  muflin  appeared  three  or  four  times  bigger  than  it 
did  in  the  largeft  of  Mr  Wilfon'a  magnifiers. 
512^  ^      The  ingenious  Mr  Grey  hit  upon  a  very  eafy  expe- 
„43-ope^dient  to  make  very  good  temporary  microfcopes,  at  a 
hy  Mr       very  little  expence.    They  confift  of  nothing  but  very 
^"^y*        fmall  drops  of  water,  taken  up  with  a  point  of  a  pin, 
and  put  into  a  fmall  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  metal. 
Thofe  globules  of  water  do  not,  indeed,  magnify  fo 
much  as  thofe  which  are  made  of  glafs  of  the  fame 
fize,  becaufe  the  refradive  power  of  .water  is  not  fo 
great  ;  but  the  fame  purpofe  will  be  aHfwered  nearly 
as  well  by  making  them  fomewhat  fmaller. 

The  fame  ingenious  perfon,  obferving  that  fmall  he- 
terogeneous particlcB  inclofed  in  the  glafs  of  which  mi- 
crofcopes  are  made,  were  much  magnified  when  thofe 
glaiTes  were  looked  through,  thought  of  making  his 
microfcopes  of  water  that  contained  living  animalcula, 
to  fee  how  they  would  look  in  this  new  fituation  ;  and 
be  found  his  fcheme  to  anfwer  even  beyond  his  utmoft 
expedation,  fo  that  he  cpuld  not  even  account  for 
their  being  magnified  fo  much  as  they  were  :  for  it 
•was  much  more  than  they  would  have  been  magnified 
if  they  had  been  placed  beyond  the  globule,  in  the  pro- 
per place  for  viewing  objeds.  But  Montucla  obferves, 
that,  when  any  objed  is  inclofed  within  this  fmall 
traiifparent  globule,  the  hinder-part  of  it  ads  like  a 
concave  mirror,  provided  they  be  fituated  between  that 
fwrface  and  the  focus  j  and  that,  by  thia  means,  they 
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are  magnified  above  3^  t'mc3  more  than  they  would 
have  been  in  the  ufual  way,  ^ 

After  the  happy  execution  of  the  refleding  tele- Dr  Barke 
fcope,  it  was  natural  to  exped  that  attempts  would refle^iin^ 
alfo  be  made  to  render  a  fimilar  fervice  to  microfcopes. '""^^^'^'^"i 
Accordingly  we  find  two  plans  of  this  kind.  The 
firft  was  that  of  Dr  Robert  Barker.    His  inllrument 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  refleding  telefcope,  ex- 
cepting the  diftance  of  the  two  fpeculums,  in  order  to  i 
adapt  it  to  thofe  pencils  of  rays  which  enter  the  mi-  1 
crofcope  diverging ;  whereas  they  come  to  the  tele- 
fcope from  very  diftant  objeds  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other. 

This  mierofcope  is  not  fo  eafy  to  manage  as  the 
common  fort.  For  vifion  by  refledion,  as  it  is  much 
more  perfed,  fo  it  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  by 
refradion.  Nor  is  this  mierofcope  fo  ufeful  for  any 
but  very  fmall  or  tranfparent  objeds.  For  the  objed, 
being  between  the  fpeculum  and  image,  would,  if  it 
were  large  and  opaque,  prevent  a  due  refledion. 

Dr  Smith  invented  a  double  refleding  mierofcope,  Or  Smith'* 
of  ■which  a  theoretical  and  pradical  account  is  given  rellcd  iiir 
in  the  remarks  on  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Syllem  of '""^^'^^'^"P® 
Optics.    Through  fome  of  thofe  incidents  to  which '^jl'^j.^^'^^^^^ 
the  conduding  of  a  work  fo  multifarious  as  ours  i* 
always  liable,  this  inllrument  was  omitted  under  the 
article  Microscope.    As  it  is  conftruded  on  prin- 
ciples effentially  different  from  all  others,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ablefl:  judges  whom  we  have  confulted, 
incomparably  fuperior  to  them  all,  the  reader  will  not 
be  ill  pleafed  with  the  following  pradical  defcription, 
though  it  appears  not  perhaps  in  its  moft  proper  place. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  fedion  of  this  mierofcope,  where  pi'^^/fy  . 

and  aic  are  two  Ipecula,  the  former  concave,  and  the  1 
latter  convex,  inclofed  within  the  tube  DEFG.  The 
fpeculum  ABC,  is  perforated  like  the  fpeculum  of  a 
Gregorian  telefcope ;  and  the  objed  to  be  magnified  is  fo 
placed  between  the  centre  and  principal  focus  of  that 
fpeculum,  that  the  rays  flowing  from  it  to  ABC  are 
refleded  towards  an  image  pq.  But  before  they  at  e 
united  in  that  image  they  are  received  by  the  convex 
fpeculum  aicy  and  thence  refleded  threugh  the  hole 
BC  in  the  vertex  of  the  concave  to  a  fecond  image 
Trit,  to  be  viewed  through  an  eye-glafs  /.  The  objed 
may  either  be  fituated  between  the  two  fpecula,  or, 
which  is  perhaps  better,  between  the  principal  focus 
and  vertex  c  of  the  convex  fpeculum  al>c,  a  fmall  hole 
being  made  in  its  vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pafs 
through.  When  the  mierofcope  is  ufed,  let  the  ob- 
jed be  included  between  two  little  round  platen  of 
Mofcovy-glafs,  fixed  in  a  hole  of  an  oblong  brafs  plate 
mn,  intended  to  Aide  clofe  to  the  back  fide  of  the  con- 
vex fpeculum;  which  muft  therefore  be  ground  flat  on 
that  fide,  and  fo  thin  that  the  objed  may  come  pre- 
cifely  to  ita  computed  diftance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
fpeculum.  The  Aider  muft^  be  kept  tight  to  the  back, 
of  the  metal  by  a  gentle  fpring.  The  diftance  of  the 
objed  being  thus  determined  once  for  all,  diftind  \i- 
fion  to  diff^erent  eyes,  and  through  different  eye-glafles, 
mull  be  procured  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  little 
tubes  that  contain  thefe  glaffcs.  Thefe  tubes  muft  be 
made  in  the  ufual  form  of  thofe  that  belong  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  refleding  telefcope,  (fee  Telescope), 
having  a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  plate,  at  the 
ends  of  the  tube,  fituated  exadly  in  each  focus  of  the 
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glafs :  the  ufe  of  tlicfe  holes  an<i  plates  is  to  limit  the 
vifiblc  area,  and  hinder  any  ftraggling  raya  from  enter- 
ing the  eye.  To  the  tube  of  the  eye-glafs  is  faftened 
the  arm  g,  on  which  the  adjufting  fcrew  turn?.  A 
fimilar  arm  a  is  attached  to  the  fixed  tubeX,  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  fcrew  turns  ;  and  by  turning  the  but- 
ton y,  the  eye  tube  is  moved  farther  (rom  or  nearer  to 
the  objeft,  by  which  means  different  forts  of  eyes  ob- 
tain diltinft  vifion. 

The  rays  which  flow  from  the  objeft  direflly  thro' 
the  hole  in  the  concave  fpeciilum  and  through  the 
eye-glafs,  by  mixing  with  the  reflefted  rays,  would 
dilute  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  therefore  muft  be 
intercepted.  This  is  done  by  a  very  fimple  contri- 
vance. The  little  hole  in  the  convex  fpeculum  is 
ground  conical  as  in  the  figure  ;  and  a  conical  folid  P, 
of  which  the  bafe  is  larger  than  the  orifice  in  the  back 
of  the  convex  fpeculum,  fupported  on  the  llender  pil- 
lar PQ^  is  fo  placed  as  to  intercept  all  the  dire8  lays 
from  the  eye  glafs.  All  the  tubes  are  ftrongly  black- 
ed on  their  infides,  and  fo  is  the  conical  foHd,  to  hin- 
der all  rtfleftion  of  rays  from  thefe  objeds  upon  the 
convex  fpeculum.  The  little  bafe,  too,  of  the  folid 
fhould  be  made  concave,  that  whatever  light  it  may 
ftill  refleft,  may  be  thrown  back  upon  the  obje<ft  ;  and 
its  hack-fide  being  conical  and  blacked  all  over,  will: 
either  abforb  or  laterally  difperfe  any  ftraggling  rays 
•which  the  concave  fpecalum  may  fcatter  upon  it,  and 
fo  prevent  their  coming  to  the  eye-glafs. 

Notwithftanding  the  interpofition  of  this  conical 
fohd,  yet  when  the  £ye-glafs  is  taken  out,  diftant  ob- 
jects may  be  diftinftly  feen  through  the  microfcope, 
by  rays  refleAed  from  the  metals,  and  diverging  upon 
the  eye  from  an  image  behind  the  convex  fpeculum. 
But  this  mixture  of  foreign  rays  with  thofe  of  the  ol> 
jeft,  which  is  common  to  all  kinds  of  microfcope s  in 
viewing  tranfparent  objefts,  is  ufually  prevented  by- 
placing  before  the  objeft  a  thick  double  convex  lens  L, 
t©  colleft  the  fky-light  exactly  upon  the  objeft.  This 
lens  fhould  be  jufl  fo  bread  as  to  fubtend  the  oppofite 
angle  to  that  which  the  concave  fpeculum  fubtends  at 
the  objeft.  The  annular  fraine  of  the  lens  mufl  be 
very  narrow,  and  connefted  to  the  microfcope  by  two 
or  three  flender  wires  or  blades,  whofe  planes  produced 
may  pafs  through  the  objeft,  and  intercept  from  it  as 
little  fky-light  as  poflible. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  explaining  the  principles 
of  this  microfcope,  or  demoftrating  its  fuperiority  over 
moft  others  ;  nor  are  fuch  explanation  and  demonftra- 
tion  neceffary.  Its  excellence,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  conftrufted,  will  be  perceived  by 
the  reader,  when  he  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
laws  of  refraftion  and  reflection  as  laid  down  in  the 
enfuing  part  of  this  article. 

In  1738  or  1739,  ^*  Lieberkuhn  made  two  capi- 
tal improvements  in  microfcopes,  by  the  invention  of 
ope,  the  folar  microfcope^  and  the  microfcope  fur  opaque  objeSis, 
hat  fo  -y^l^e,!  he  vvas  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1739,  he 
fhowed  an  apparatus  of  his  own  making,  for  each  of 
ihefe  purpofes,  to  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  to  fome  opticians,  partlt  ularly  Mr 
Cuif  in  Fleet-ftreet,  who  took  great  pains  to  improve 
them. 

The  microfcope  for  opaque  ohjefts  remedies  the  in- 
conveoience  oi  having  the  dark  lide  of  an  objeft  next 
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the  eye.  For  by  means  of  a  concave  fpecuhim  of  fil- 
ver,  highly  polifhed,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  magni- 
fying lens  is  placed,  the  obje£l  is  fo  ftrongly  illumi- 
nated that  it  may  be  examined  with  all  imaginable 
eafe  and  pleafure.  A  convenient  apparatus  of  this 
kind,  with  four  different  fpeculums  and  magnifiers  of 
different  powers,  was  brought  to  perfcftion  by  Mr 
Cuff. 

M.  Lieberkuhn  made  confiderable  improvements  in 
his  folar  microfcope,  particulaidy  in  adapting  it  to  the 
view  of  opaque  objefts  ;  but  in  what  manner  this  end 
was  effected,  M.  jEpinus,  who  was  highly  entertained 
with  the  performance,  and  who  mentions  the  faft,  was 
not  able  to  recoUeft ;  and  the  death  of  the  ingenious 
inventor  prevented  his  publifhing  any  account  of  it 
himfelf.  M.  jtEpinus  invites  thofe  perfons  who  came 
into  the  pofleffion  of  M.  Lieberkuhn'-  apparatus  to 
publifh  ati  accoimt  of  this  inftrument  ;  but  it  doth  not 
appear  that  his  method  was  ever  publifhed. 

This  improvement  of  M.  Lieberkuhn's  induced  M. 
^pinus  himfelf  to  attend  to  the  fubjedl ;  and  by  this 
means  he  preduced  a  very  valuable  improvement  in  this 
inflrunvent.  For  by  throwing  the  light  upon  the  fore- 
fide  of  any  objeft  by  means  of  a  mirror,  before  it  is 
tranfmitted  through  the  objeft-lens,  all  kinds  of  objeds 
are  equally  well  reprefentcd  by  it.  ^^g, 

M.  Euler  propofed  a  fcheme  to  introduce  vifion  by  Refled^ed 
refledled  light  into  the  magic  lantern  and  folar  micro- light  inttrv- 
fcope,  by  which  many  inconveniences  to  which  thofe '^j^''^^'^.'"''^' 
inftruments  are  fubjeft  might  be  avoided.    P'or  this^^^^^"'*gj!^^'J' 
purpdfe,  he  fays,  that  nothing  is  neceffary  but  a  large  magic  lau*- 
concave  mirror,  perforated  as  for  a  telefcopej  and  that  tern, 
the  light  be  fo  fituated,  that  none  of  it  may  pafs  di- 
recily  through  the  perforation,  fo  as  to  fall  on  the 
images  of  the  objefts  upon  the  fcreen.    He  propofes 
to  have  four  different  machines,  for  objefls  of  different  . 
fizes  ;  the  firfl  for  thofe  of  fix  feet  long,  the  fecond  for 
'  thofe  of  one  foot,  the  third  for  thofe  of  two  inches, 
and  the  fourth  for  thofe  of  two  lines  ;  but  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  be  particular  in  the  defcription  of  thefe,  as  more 
perfe£l  inftruments  are  defcribed  under  the  article 

MiCRORCOPE. 

Several  improvements  were  made  in  the  apparatus 
to  the  folar  microfcope,  as  adapted  to  view  opaque 
objedts,  by  M.  Zeiher,  who  made  one  conftruition 
for  the  larger  kind  of  objects,  and  another  for  the 
fmall  ones.  j^j 

Mr  Martin  having  conftruc*3ed  a  fokr  microfcope  of  Mr  Mar-- 
a  larger  fize  than  common,  for  his  own  ufe,  the  illu- 
minating  lens  being  44-  inches  in  diameter,,  and  all  tbefjj'°J,e  fojar- 
other  parts  of  the  inflrument  in  proportion,  found,  that  microfcui-a. 
by  the  hdp  of  an  additional  part,  which  he  does  not 
defcribe,  he  could  fee  even  opaque  objedis  very  well. 
If  he  had  made  the  lens  any  larger,  he  was  aware  that 
the  heat  produced  at  the  focus  would  have  been  too 
great  for  the  generality  of  objects  to  hear.  The  expence 
of  this  inllrum<;nt,  he  fays,  does  not,  much  exceed  the 
price  of  the  common  folar  microfcope.  ^^g. 

The  fmallefi  globules,  and  confequently  the  greatcfl  Di  Ton  e's 
magnifiers,  for  microfcopes,  that  have  yet  been  execu-  extraortti- 
ted,  were  made  by  T.  Di  Torre  of  Naples,  who,  m'^^'J  "'''^'. 
1765,  fent  four,  of  them  to. the  Royal  Society.  TheJrlfcoper*^ 
largefl  of  them  was  only  two  Paris  points  in  diameter, 
and  it  was  faid  to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an  object 
640  times.  The  fecond  was  the  fize  ©f  one  Paris  point,., 
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and  the  third  was  no  more  than  half  of  a  Paris  point, 
TTo  144th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  faid 

Could  not  *°  i»agnify  the  diameter  of  an  objea;  2560  times.  One 
be  ufcd  by  thefe  globules  wag  wanting  when  they  came  into 
Mr  Bakei.  the  hands  of  Mr  Baker,  to  whofe  examination  they 
were  referred  by  the  Royal  Society.  This  gentleman, 
To  famous  for  his  flcill  in  microfcopes,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary expertnefs  in  managing  them,  was  not  able  to 
make  any  ufe  of  thefe.  With  that  which  magnifies 
the  lealt,  he  was  not  able  to  fee  any  object  with  fatis- 
faftion  ;  and  he  concludes  his  account  with  expreffing 
his  hopes  only,  that,  as  his  eyes  had  been  much 
ufed  to  microfcopes,  they  were  not  injured  by  the 
attention  he  had  given  to  them,  though  he  believed 
there  were  few  perfons  who  would  not  have  been  blind- 
ed by  it. 

-The  conftruiiion  of  a  telefcope  with  fix  eye-glafies 
led  M.  Euler  to  a  fimilar  conftruaion  of  microfcopes, 
by  introducing  into  them  fix  lenfes,  one  of  which  ad- 
«iruts  of  fo  fmali  an  aperture,  as  to  ferve,  inftead  of  a 
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diaphragm,  to  exclude  all  foreign  light,  though,  as  he 
fays,  it  neither  ieflens  the  field  of  view,  nor  the  bright- 

nefs  of  objefts 

The  improvement  of  all  dioptric  inftruments  is 
greatly  impeded  by  inequalities  in  the  fubftanc.e  of  the 
glafs  of  which  they  are  made  ;  but  though  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  ,make  glafs  without  that 
jmperfedion,  none  of  them  have  heen  hitherto  quite 
effeauaL  M.  A.  D.  Merklein,  having  found  feme 
glafs  which  had  been  melted  when  a  building  was  on 
fire,  and  which  proved  to  make  excellent  objeA  glaf- 
fes  for  teJefcopes,  concluded  that  its  pecuhar  good- 
nefs  arofc  from  its  not  having  been  dilturbed  when  it 
was  in  a  fluid  ftate  ;  and  therefore  he  propofed  to  take 
the  metal  out  of  the  furnace  in  iron  veflels,  of  the 
fame  form  that  was  wanted  for  the  elafs  ;  and  after  it 
had  been  perfectly  fluid  in  thofe  veflels,  to  let  it  fl:and 
to  cool,  without  any  diflurbance.  But  this  is  not  al- 
vCays  found  to  anfwer. 
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Part  I.    THEOR  Y  df  OPTICS. 


THIS  part  of  the  fclence  contains  all  that  hath 
been  difcovered  concerning  the  various  motions 
of  the  rays  of  light,  either  through  difi^^rent  mediums, 
or  when  reflefted  from  different  fubfl^ances  in  the  fame 
medium.    It  contains  alfo  the  rationale  of  every  thing 
which  hath  been  difcovered  v/ith  regard  to  vifion  ;  the 
optical  deceptions  to  which  we  arc  liable;  and,  in  fhort, 
ought  to  give  the  reafon  of  all  the  known  optical  phe- 
nomena.—The  fcience  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts,  vi'Z.  dioptrics,  which  contains  the  laws  of  re- 
fraftion,  and  the  phenomena  depending  upon  them  ; 
catoptrics,  which  contains  the  laws  of  refleftion,  and 
the  phenomena  which  depend  on  them  ;  and,  laflly, 
chromatics,  whiqh  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  colour. 
But  this  definition  is  of  no  ufe  in  a  treatife  of  Optics, 
PS  moft  of  the  phenomena  depend  both  on  refraaion 
and  refleaion,  colour  itfelf  not  excepted.    For  this 
reafon,  though  we  have  given  detached  articles  under 
the  words  Dioptjiics,  Catoptrics,  and  Chroma- 
tics; we  have  referved  to  this  place  the  explana- 
tion of  the  laws  of  refleaion  and  rcfraaion,  by  which 
all  optical  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for. 

Sect.  I.    Of  the  properties  of  Light  in  general. 

Under  the  article  Light  we  have  given  fome  ac- 
count of  the  controverfies  concerning  its  nature.  The 
.  opinions  of  philofophersm.iy,in  general,  be  arranged  un- 
der thefe  two:  I.  That  the  phenomena  of  vifion  and  il- 
lumination are  produced  by  the  undulations  of  an  ela- 
-ftic  fluid,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  found  is  produ- 
<-ed  by  the  undulations  of  air.    This  opinion  was  firfl; 
offered  to  the  public  by  Des  Cartes,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr  Huyghens,  and  has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr 
Euler,  who  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena 
JIT      upon  mechanical  principles. —2d,  ThSt  tin;  phenome- 
DifFcrent    na  of -vifion  are  produced  by  the  motion  iuid  adion  of 
concrn'^n  -  "^''"cr  emitted  from. {he  fliining  bcxly  \^ith  immenfe 
the  nature  velocity,  moving  uniformly  in  ftraight  lines,  and  aded^ 
of  light.     on  by  other  bodies;  fo  as  .£0  be  refleaed,  refraaed,. 

•r  infleded,  in  various  ways,  by  means  of  forces  which 
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aa  on  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  other  inert  matter„ 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  /hown,  in  the  moft  inconfcrover^ 
tible  manner,  the  total  diffimilarity  between  the  phe. 
nomena  of  vifion  and  the  legitimate  confequences  of 
the  undulations  of  an  elaftic  fluid..    All  Mr  Euler's 
ingenious  and  laborious  difcuflions  have  not  removed 
Newton's  objcaions  in  the  fmallcfl;  degree.     Sir  ffaac 
adopts  the  vulgar  opinion,  therefore,  making  light  of 
the  difficulties  objeaed  to  it,  becaufe  none  of  them 
are  inconfiftent  with  the  eftabhflied  principles  of  me. 
chanics,  and  arc  merely  diflSculties  of  conception  to 
limited  faculties  like  ours.    We  need  not  defpair  of 
being  able  to  decide,  by  experiment,  which  of  thefe 
opinions  is  neareft  to  the  truth;  becaufe  there  are  phe- 
nomena  where  the  refult  fhould  be  fenfibly  different  in 
the  two_  hypothefes.  At  prefent,  we  fliall  content  our- 
felves  with  giving  fome  account  of  the  legitimate  con- 
fequences of  the  vulgar  opinion  as  modified  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  viz.  that  light  confifts  of  fraall  particles 
emitted  with  very  great  velocity,  and  attraaed  or  re- 
pelled by  other  bodies  at  very  fmall  diftances. 

Every  vifible  body  emits  or  refleas  inconceivably .  . 
fmall  particles  of  matter  from  each  point  of  its  furface,  a 
which  iffue  from  it  continually  (not  unlike  fparks  from  iitiesVrc 
a  coal)  in  ftraight  lines  and  in  all  direaions.    Thefe  <^=i<:*'  P-^ 
particles  entering  the  eye,  and  ftriking  upon  the  retina * 
(a  nerve  expanded  on  the  back  part  of  the  eye  to  re- fa""' 
ceive  their  impulfes),  excite  in  our  minds  the  idea  of 
light.    And  as  they  differ  in  fubft^nce,  dcnfity,  velo- 
city, or  majjnitude,  they  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of 
different  colours ;  as  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  ! 
place. 

That  the  particles  which  conftltute  light  are  ex- 
ceedingly  fmall,  appears  from  hence,  viz.  that  if  a  hole 
be  made  through  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  needle,  rays 
of  light  from  every  objea  on  the  farther  ^ Je  of  it  are  j 
capable  of  paffmg  through  it  at  once  without  the  leaft 
confulion  ;  for  any  one  of  thofe  objeas  may  as  clearly 
be  feen  through  it,  as  if  no  riiys  palfed  through  it  from 
any  of  the  reft.  Further,  if  a  candle  is  lighted,  and 
there  be  no  obftaclc  in  the  way  to  obftrud  the  pro- 
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•  grefs  of  its  rays,  It  will  fill  all  the  fpace  within  two 
miles  of  it  evtry  way  with  lurninoiis  particles,  before 
it  has  loft  the  leaft  fenfible  part  of  its  fubftance  there- 

That  thefe  particles  proceed  from  every  point  of  the 
furface  of  a  vifible  body,  and  in  all  direilions,  is  clear 
from  hence,  viz.  becaufe  wherever  a  fpeftator  is  pla- 
ced with  regard  to  the  body,  every  point  of  that  part 
of  the  furface  which  is  turned  towards  him  is  vifible 
to  him.  That  they  proceed  from  the  body  in  right 
lints,  we  are  aflured,  becaufe  juft  fo  many  and  no  more 
will  be  intercepted  in  their  pafTage  to  any  place  by  an 
interpoffed  objeitj  as  that  objeA  ought  to  intercept, 
fuppofing  them  to  come  in  fuch  lines. 

The  velocity  with  which  they  proceed  from  the  fur- 
face of  the  vifible  body  is  no  lef»  furprifing  tha.n  th?ir 
minutenefs:  the  method  whereby  philofophers  eftimate 
their  fwiftnefs,  is  by  obfervations  made  on  the  ecHpfes 
of  Jupiter's  fattlHtes;  which  eclipfes  to  us  appear  about 
feven  minutes  fooner  than  they  ought  to  do  by  calcu- 
lation, when  the  earth  is  place  !  between  the  fun  and 
him,  that  is,  when  we  are  neareft  to  him;  and  as  much 
later,  when  the  fun  is  between  him  and  us,  at  which 
time  we  are  fRttheft  from  him;  from  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  they  require  about  feven  minutes  to  pafs 
over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the  fun  and 
us,  which  is  about  95,000,000  of  miles. 

A  ftream  of  thefe  particles  iffuing  from  the  furface 
of  a  vifible  body  in  one  and  the  fame  diredlion,  is  call- 
ed a  ray  of  light. 

As  rays  proceed  from  a  vifible  body  in  all  direilions, 
they  neceffarily  become  thinner  and  thinner,  continu- 
ally fpreading  themfelves  as  they  pafs  along  into  a  lar- 
ger fpace,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their 
dirtances  from  the  body  ;■  that  Is,  at  the  diftance  of 
two  fpaces,  they  are  four  times  thinner  than  they  are 
at  one;  at  the  diilance  of  three  fpaces,  nine  times  thin- 
ner, and  fo  on  :  the  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  they 
fpread  chemfelves  in  a  twofold  manner,  viz.  upwards 
and  downwards,  as  well  as  fidewife. 

The  particles  of  light  are  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  at- 
traftion  of  cohefion,  like  other  fmall  bodies ;  for  if  a 
ray  of  light  be  made  to  pafs  by  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
it  will  be  diverted  from  its  natural  coiirfe,  and  be  in- 
fiefted  towards  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  like  in- 
flection happens  to  a  ray  when  it  enters  obliquely  in- 
to a  denfer  or  rarer  fu!){tance  than  that  in  which  it  was 
before,  in  which  cafe  it  is  faid  to  berefradted;  the  laws 
of  wliich  rtfradtion  are  the  fubjt£l  of  the  following 
fedion. 

Sect.  II.    Of  Ref ration. 

Light,  when  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body, 
without  being  refiefted  from  any  opaque  fubflance,  or 
infleCled  by  pafling  very  near  one,  is  invariably  found 
to  proceed  in  ftraight  lines,  witliout  the  Itaft  deviation. 
But  if  it  happens  to  pafs  obliqu  ly  from  one  medium' 
to  another,  it  always  leaves  the  diredion  it-had'before, 
and  affumes  a  new  one;  and  this  change  6f  courfe  is 
calli'd  its  refraElh.n.  After  having  taken  this  new  di- 
redlion,  it  then  proceeds  invariably  in  a  (Iraight  line 
till  it  meets  with  a  different  mtdiuni,  when  it  is  again 
turned- out  of  its  courfe.  It  mufl  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  tbotigh  by  this  njeans  vveniVy  caufe  the  rays* 
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of  light  make  any  number  of  angles  In  their  courfe,  it  f^aufe  of ' 
is  impofiible  for  us  to  make  them  defcribe  a  curve,  ex- 
cept  in  one  fingle  cafe,  namely,  where  they  pafs  through 
a  medium,  the  denfity  of  which  uniformly  either  in- 
crcafes  or  decreafes.   This  is  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  fp  wha.t 
the  celeftial  bodies,  which  palTes  downwards  through  cafe  the 
our  acmofphere,  and  likewife  with  that  which  is  re-''/*y^'^f 
flefted  upwards  through  it  by  terreftrial  objefts.  InferlbelT' 
both  thefe  cafes,  it  defcribes  a  curve  of  the  hyperbolic  cujve. 
kind  ;  but  at  all  other  times  it  proceeds  in  llraight 
lines,  or  ia  what  may  be  taken  for  llraight  lines  with- 
out any  fenfible  elTor. 

^  I.   The  caufe  of  RefraSion^  and  the  law  by  'which  it 
is  performed. 

The  phenomena  of  refraftion  are  explained  by  an  Phenomena- 
attraftive  power  in  the  medium  through  which  light 
pafles,  in  the  following  manner  :  All  bodies  being  en- an°'^t- 
do  wed  with  an  atti-adlive  force,  which  is  extended  tot-aiaive 
fome  diftance  beyond  their  furfaces  ;  when  a  ray  of  power  iit 
light  palTes  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium  (if  this^*^^  medi- 
latter  has  a  greater  attraftive  force  than  the  former,  as"'"* 
is  commonly  the  cafe),  the  ray,  juft  before  its  entrance,  • 
will  begin  to  be  attrafted  towards  the  denfer  medium; 
and  this  attraftioh  will  continue  to  aft  upon  it,  till 
fome  time  after  it  has  entered  the  medium;  and  there- 
fore, if  a  ray  approaches  a  denfer  medium  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  its  furface,  its  velocity  will  be 
contiriually  accelerated  during  its  paflage  through  the 
f})acc  in  which  that  attraftion  exerts  itfelf ;  and  there- 
fore, after  it  has  pafTed  that  fpace,  it  will  move  on, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  velocity  than  it  had  before  it  en- 
tered. So  that  in  this  cafe  its  velocity  only  will  be  al- 
tered.   Whereas,  If  a  ray  enters  a  dgifer  medium 
obliquely,  it  will  not  only  have  its  velocity  augment- 
ed thereby,  but  its  direftion  will  become  lefs  oblique 
to  the  furface.    Juft  as  when  a  ftone  is  thrown  down- 
wards obliquely  from  a  precipice,  it  falls  to  the  furface 
of  the  ground  in  a  direftion  nearer  to  a  perpendicular 
one,  than  that  with  which  it  was  thrown  from  the 
hand.     From  hence  we  fee 'a  ray  of  light.  In  paffing 
out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer' medium,  is  refradted  to- 
wards the  perpendicular  ;   that  is,  fuppofing  a  line 
drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  medium, 
through  the  point  where  the  ray  enters,  and  extended 
both  ways,  the  ray  in  pafling  through  the  furface  is 
refrafted  or  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  line  ;  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  line  which  it  defcribes  by 
its  motion  after  it  has  paffcd  through  the  furface, 
makes  a  lefs  angle  with  the  perpendicular,  than  the  • 
line  It  defcrtbed  before.     All  which  may  be  illuftrated  - 
in  the  following  manner. 

Let  us  fuppofe  firft,  that  the  ray  paffes  out  of  a  va-     p,  ^ 
Cuiim  into  the  denfer  medium  ABCD  (fig.  3.),  and  qqqi^y 
that  the  attraftive  force  of  .each  particle  in  the  medium' 
is  extended  from  its  refpeftive  centre  to  a  diftance' 
^qual  to  that  which  is  between  the  lines  AB  and  EF, 
or  AB  and  GH  ;  and  let  KL  be  the  path  defcflbed' 
by  a  ray  of  light  in  its  progrefs  towards  the  denfer 
medium.  This  ray,  when  it  arrives  at  L,  will  enter  the 
attraftive  forces  of  thofe  particles  which  lie  in  AB  the 
furface  of  the  denfer  medium,  and  will  therefore  ceafe 
to  proceed  any  longer  In  the  right  line  KLM,  but  will 
be  divert-cd  from  its  courfe  by  being  actradted  towards 
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.<^f  the  line  AB,  and  will  begin  to  <!efcribe  the  curve  LN, 
pafiing  through  the  furface  AB  in  fome  new  direftion, 
as  OQj  thereby  making  a  lefs  angle  with  a  line,  as 
PR,  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  point  N,  than 
it  would  have  done  had  it  proceeded  in  its  firft  direc- 
tion KLM. 

Farther  :  Whereas,  we  have  fuppofed  the  attradive 
force  of  each  particle  to  be  extended  through  a  fpace 
equal  to  the  diftance  between  AB  and  EF,  it  is  evi- 
dent thai  the  ray,  after  it  has  entered  the  furface,  will 
IKII  be  attra^Sled  downwards,  till  it  has  arrived  at  the 
line  EF;  for,  till  that  time,  there  will  not  be  fo  many 
particles  above  it  which  will  attradi:  it  upwards^  as  be- 
low, that  will  attraCl  it  downwards.  So  that  after  it 
has  entered  the  furface  at  N,  in  the  direftion  OQj  it 
will  not  proceed  in  thai  direftion,  but  will  continue 
to  defcribe  a  curve,  as  NS;  after  which  it  will  proceed 
ftiaight  on  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium, 
being  attrafted  equally  every  way;  and  therefore  will 
at  laft  proceed  in  the  direftion  XST,  ftill  nearer  the 
perpendicular  PR  than  before. 

Now  if  we  fuppc*iL  ABZ  Y  not  to  be  a  vacuum,  but 
a  rarer  medium  than  the  other,  the  cafe  will  ftill  be 
the  fame  ;  but  the  ray  will  not  be  fo  much  refrafted 
from  its  redtilineal  courfe,  becaufe  the  attraftiou  of  the 
particles  of  the  upper  medium  being  in  a  contrary  di- 
reftion  to  that  of  the  attraflion  of  thofe  in  the  lower 
one,  the  attraftion  of  the  denfer  medium  will  in  fome 
meafure  be  deftroyed  by  that  of  the  rarer. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  ray  pafFes  out  of  a  denfer 
into  a  rarer  medium,  if  its  dirediion  be  perpendicular 
to  the  furface  of  the  medium,  it  will  only  lofe  fome- 
w  hat  of  its  velocity,  in  pafiing  through  the  fpaces  of 
attradion  of  that  medium  (that  is,  the  fpace  wherein 
it  is  attracted  more  one  way  than  it  is  another).  If  its 
direftion  be  oblique,  it  will  continually  recede  from 
the  perpendicular  during  its  paflage,  and  by  that 
■ineans  have  its  obliquity  increafed,  juft  as  a  ftone 
thrown  up  obliquely  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  in- 
creafes  its  obliquity  all  the  time  it  rifes.  Thus,  fup- 
pofing  the  ray  TS  pafiing  out  of  the  denfer  medium 
ABCD  into  the  rarer  ABZY,  when  it  arrives  at  S  it 
will  begin  to  be  attracted  downwards,  and  fo  will  de- 
fcribe the  curve  SNL,  and  then  proceed  in  the  right 
line  LK;  making  a  larger  angle  with  the  perpendicular 
PR,  than  the  line  TSX  in  which  it  proceeded  during 
its  paflagc  through  the  other  medium. 

We  may  here  make  a  general  obfervation  on  the 
forces  which  produce  this  deviation  of  the  rays  of 
light  from  their  original  path.  They  arife  from  the 
joint  adlion  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  which  are 
fufficiently  near  the  particle  of  light  ;  that  is,  whofe 
diltance  from  it  is  not  greater  than  the  line  AE  or 
GA;  and  therefore  the  whole  force  which  a£ts  on  a 
particle  in  its  different  fituations  between  the  planes 
GH  and  EF,  follows  a  very  different  law  from  the 
force  exerted  by  one  particle  of  the  medium. 

The  fpace  through  which  the  attraftion  of  cohefion 
of  the  particles  of  matter  is  extended  is  fo  very  fmall, 
that  in  confidering  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  out 
of  one  medium  into  another,  the  curvature  it  dcfcribes 
in  pafiing  through  the  fpace  of  attradion  is  generally 
iicgledled  ;  and  its  path  is  fuppofed  to  be  bent,  or,  in 
the  ufual  terms,  the  ray  is  fuppofed  to  be  refraded 
only  in  the  point  where  it  enters  the  denfer  medium. 
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Now  the  line  which  a  ray  dcfcribes  before  it  enters  C  i 
a  denfer  or  a  rarer  medium,  is  called  the  incident  ray 
that  which  it  dcfcribes  after  it  has  entered,  is  the  re- 
fradcd  ray. 

The  angle  comprehended  between  the  incident  ray 
a.nd  the  perpendicular,  is  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and 
that  between  the  refracted  ray  and  the  perpendicular, 
is  the  angle  of  refraEtton. 

There  is  a  certain  and  immutable  law  or  rule,  by 
which  rpfradlion  is  always  performed;  and  that  is  this: 
Whatever  inclination  a  ray  of  light  has  to  the  furface 
of  any  medium  before  it  enters  it,  the  degree  of  re- 
fraction will  always  be  fuch,  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  fine  of  the  angle  of  its  incidence,  and  that 
of  the  angle  of  its  reflation,  will  always  be  the  fame 
in  that  medium.  pji 

To  niuftrate  this:  Let  us  fuppofe  ABCD  (fig.  4.)  CCC 
to  reprefent  a  rarer,  and  ABEF  a  denfer  medium:  let 
GH  be  a  ray  of  light  pafiing  through  the  firft  and  en- 
tering  the  fecond  at  H,  and  let  HI  be  the  refrafted 
ray:  then  fuppofing  the  perpendicular  PR  drawn  thro' 
the  point  H,  on  the  centre  H,  and  with  any  radius, 
defcribe  the  circle  APBR  ;  and  from  G  and  I,  where 
the  incident  and  refraded  rays  cut  the  circle,  let  fall 
the  lines  GK  and^  IL  perpendicularly  upon  the  line 
Pl<  ;  the  former  of  thefe  will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  the  latter  of  refraftion.  Now  if  in  this 
cafe  the  ray  GH  is  fo  refradlcd  at  H,  that  GK  is 
double  or  triple,  &c.  of  IL,  then,  whatever  other  in- 
chnation  the  ray  GH  might  have  had,  the  fine  of  its 
angle  of  incidence  would  have  been  double  or  triple, 
&c.  to  that  of  its  angle  of  refraftion.  For  inffance, 
had  the  ray  pafl'ed  in  the  line  MH  before  refradlion, 
it  would  have  pafled  in  fome  line  as  HN  afterwards,  fo 
fituated  that  MO  fliould  have  been  double  or  triple, 
&c.  of  NC^ 

When  a  ray  pafies  out  of  a  vacuum  into  air,  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  found  to  be  to  that  of  re- 
fraftion  as  100036  to  100000. 

When  it  paflies  out  of  air  into  water,  aa  about  4 
to  3. 

When  out  of  air  into  glafs,  as  about  17  to  11. 

When  out  of  air  into  a  diamond,  as  about  5  to  2. 

This  relation  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  that  of  refraftion,  which  is  a  propofition  of  the 
mofl:  extcnfive  ufe  in  explaining  the  optical  phenome- 
na on  phyfical  or  mechanical  principles,  may  be  de- 
monftrated  in  the  following  eafy  and  familiar  man- 
ner. 

Lemma  I.  The  augmentations  or  diminutions  of 
the  fquarcs  of  the  velocities  produced  by  the  uniform 
aftion  of  accelerating  of  retarding  forces,  ate  propor- 
tional to  the  forces,  and  to  the  fpaces  along  which 
they  aft,  jointly,  or  are  proportional  to  the  produfts 
of  the  forces  multiplied  by  the  fpaces. 

Let  two  bodies  be  uniformly  accelerated  from  a 
ftate  of  reft  in  the  points  A  a,  along  the  fpaces  AB, 
ab^  fig.  5.  by  the  accelerating  forces  F/,  and  let 
AC,  a  Cy  be  fpaces  defcribed  in  equal  times  ;  it  is 
evident,  from  v;hat  has  been  faid  under  the  articles 
Gravity  and  Acceleration,  that  becaufe  thefe 
fpacts  are  defcribed  with  motions  uniformly  accelerated, 
i\Q.  and  ac  are  refpedlively  the  halves  of  the  fpaces 
which  would  be  uniformly  defcribed  during  the  fame 
time  with  the  velocities  acquired  at  C  and     and  are 
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thergfere  mcafures  of  thefe  velocities.  And  as  thefe 
■  velocities  are  uniformly  acquired  in  equal  times,  they 
are  meafures  of  the  accelerating  forces.  Therefore 
AC  :  ac=:¥  : f.  Alfo,  from  the  nature  of  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  the  fpaces  are  proportional  to  the 
fquares  of  the  acquired  velocities.  Therefore,  (ufmg 
the  fymbols  v'^  C,  \/^  c,  &c.  to  exprefs  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities  at  C     &c.)  we  have 

-v/'B:  v"C=AE:  AC 

c  :  \/'  h  —ac  :  nb 
Therefore,  by  equality  of  compound  ratios 
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ABXAC  :  ahXac^  —  A^Ys?  :  abyf. 
like  manner  ^/^  D  :  v''^=ADxF  :  adYf ; 
B— :       b—*/^  dzzV>Dx  Y:bdX  f. 


And  in 
and  *y  ^ 

Corel.  Tf  the  forces  are  as  the  fpaces  inverfely,  the 
augmentations  or  diminutions  of  the  fquares  of  the  ve- 
locities are  equal. 

Remark.  If  DB,  db,  be  taken  extremely  fmall, 
the  products  BDxF  and  b  d:Kf  may  be  called  the 
momentary  aftions  of  the  forces,  or  the  momentary 
increments  of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  It  is  u- 
fually  exprelTed,  by  the  writers  on  the  higher  me- 
chanics, by  the  fymbol  / s,  or  fds,  where  /  means  the 
iiccelerating  force,  and  s  or  ds  means  the  indefinitely 
fmall  fpiice  along  which  it  is  uniformly  exerted.  And 
the  propofition  is  exprelTed  by  the  fluxionary  equa- 
tion f  s  —  D  'D,  becaufe  w  h  half  the  increment  of  v*, 
as  is  well  known. 

Lemma  2.  (being  the  39th  propofitlon  of  the  firft 
book  of  NewtOH's  Principia.)  If  a  particle  of  mat- 
ter, moving  with  any  velocity  along  the  line  AG,  be 
impelled  by  an  accelerating  or  retarding  force,  adling 
in  the  fame  or  in  the  oppofite  direftion,  and  if  the 
intenfity  of  the  force  in  the  different  points  B,F,H,C, 
&c.  be  as  the  Ordinates  BD,  FG,  &c.  to  the  line 
DGE,  the  areas  BFGD,  BHKD,  &c.  will  be  as 
the  changes  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  at  B, 
when  the  particle  arrives  at  the  points  F,  H,  &c. 

For  let  BC  he  divided  into  innumerable  fmall  por- 
tions, of  which  let  FH  be  one,  and  let  the  force  be 
fuppofed  to  aft  uniformly,  or  to  be  of  invariable  in-- 
tenfity  during  the  motion  along  FH  ;  draw  Gl  per- 
pendicular to  HK  :  It  is  evident  that  the  rcdlangle 
FHIG  will  be  as  the  produft  of  the  accelerating 
force  by  the  fpace  along  which  it  afts,  and  will  there- 
fore exprefs  the  momentary  increment  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity.  (Lemma  i.)  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  every  fuch  reftangle.  And  if  the  number  of  the 
portions,  fuch  as  FH,  be  incrcafed,  and  their  magni- 
tude diminifhed  without  end,  the  redtangles  will  ulti- 
mately occupy  the  whole  curvilineal  area,  and  the 
force  will  be  continually  varying  in  its  intenfity.  The 
curvilineal  areas  will  therefore  be  as  the  finite  changes 
made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  the  propo- 
fition  is  demonftrated. 

Corol.  The  whole  change  made  on  the  fquare  of 
the  velocity,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  that  velocity 
which  the  accelerating  force  would  communicate  to 
the  particle  by  impelling  it  along  BC  from  a  ftate  of 
refl;  in  B.  For  the  area  BCED  will  ftill  exprefs  the 
fquare  of  this  velocity,  and  it  equally  exprelfes  the 
t;hange  made  on  the  fquare  of  any  velocity  wherewith 
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the  particle  may  pafs  through  the  point  B,  and  is  in-  Caufe  of 
dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  that  velocity.  '  Refradhon. 

Remark.  The  figure  is  adapted  to  the  cafe  where  * 
the  forces  all  confpire  with  the  initial  motion  of  the 
particle,  .or  all  oppofe  it,  and  the  area  exprefTes  aa 
augmentation  or  a  diminution  of  the  fquare  of  the  ini- 
tial velocity.  But  the  reafoning  would  have  been  the 
fame,  although,  in  fome  parts  pi  the  line  BC,  the 
forces  had  confpired  with  the  initial  motion,  and  ia 
other  parts  had  oppofed  it.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  or- 
dinates which  exprefs  the  intenfity  of  the  forces  muft 
lie  on  different  fides  of  the  abfcilTa  BC,  and  that  part 
of  the  area  which  lies  on  one  fide  muft  be  confidered 
as  negative  with  refpeft  to  the  other,  and  be  fufitraA- 
ed  from  it.  Thus,  if  thtf  forces  are  reprefented  by 
the  ordinates  of  the  dotted  curve  Hne  DH^,  which 
crofTes  the  abfciifa  in  H,  the  figure  will  correfpond 
to  the  motion  of  a  particle,  which,  after  moving  uni- 
formly along  AB,  is  fubjedled  to  the  a6lion  of  a  va- 
riable accelerating  force  during  its  motion  along  BH, 
and  the  fquare  of  its  initial  velocity  is  increafed  by 
the  quantity  BHD ;  after  which  it  is  retarded  during 
its  motion  along  HC,  and  the  fquare  of  its  velocity 
in  H  is  diminiflied  by  a  quantity  HCf.  Therefore 
the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity  is  changed  by  a  quan- 
tity BHD— HCf,  or  HC^— BHD. 

This  propofition  is  perhaps  che  mnft  important  in 
the  whole  fcience  of  mechanic?,  being  the  founda- 
tion of  every  application  of  mechanical  theory  to  the 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  No  tr:>.ces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  philofophers  before 
the  publication  of  Newton's  Principia,  although  it  is 
affumed  by  John  Bernoulli  and  other  detractors  fjvm 
Newton's  geatnefs  as  an  elementary  truth,  without 
any  acknowledgment  of  their  ol)ligation3  to  its  au- 
thor. Is  is  ufually  expreffed  by  the  equation  f  s-=lw 
andy*/j-  =  u^,  i.e.  the  fum  of  the  momentary  aftions 
is  equal  to  the  whole  or  fiinite  increment  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity. 
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When  light  palfes  obliquely  into  or  out  of  a  tranf-"^^^  '^'"^ 
parent  fubftance,  it  is  rtfratted  fo  that  the  fire  of  f.'^'^^.i''"*^ 
the  angle  or  mcidence  is  to  the  une  or  the  angle  ofto  the  fins 
refraction  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  theof  refrac- 
refraftcd  light  to  that  of  the  incident  light.  ''on- 

'Let  ST,  KR  (fig.  7.),  reprefent  two  planes  (pa- 
rallel to,  and  equidiftant  from,  the  refracting  furface 
XY)  which  bound  the  fpace  in  which  the  light,  du- 
ring its  paffage,  is  a6ted  on  by  the  refracting  forces, 
as  explained  in  n°  125.  The  intenfity  of  the  rcfrafting 
forces  being  fuppofed  e^qual  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
bounding  planes,  though  any  how  different  at  diffe- 
rent distances  from  them,  may  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinates  Ta,  nq,pr,  c  R,  &c.  of  the  curve  abnpc, 
of  which  the  form  muft  be  determined  from  obfer- 
vation,  and  may  remain  for  ever  unknown.  The 
phenomena  of  infleCted  light  fhow  us  that  it  is  at- 
tracted by  the  refraCting  fubftance  at  fome  diftances, 
and  repelled  at  others. 

Let  the  light,  moving  uniformly  in  the  direction 
AB,  enter  the  refraCting  ftratum  at  B.    It  will  not 
proceed  ih  that  direCtion,  but  its  path  will  be  incur- 
vated  upwards,  while  aCted  on  by  a  repulfive  force, 
N  n  and 
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and  downwards,  while  impelled  by  an  attra6l!ve  farce. 
'  It  will  defcribe  fome  curvillneal  path  Brfo  CDE, 
which  AB  touches  in  B,  and  will  finally  emerge  from 
the  refrafting  ftratiim  at  E,  and  move  uniformly  in  a 
ftraight  line  EF,  which  touches  the  curve  in  E.  If, 
through  b,  the  interfe6t'on  of  the  curve  of  forces 
■with  its  abfcilTaj  we  draw  bo^  cutting  the  path  of  the 
light  in  f,  it  is  evident  that  this  path  will  be  concave 
upwards  between  B  and  <?,  and  concave  downwards 
between  6  and  E.  Alfo,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
light  has  been  fufficiently  fmail,  its  path  may  be  fo 
much  bent  upwards,  that  in  fome  point  d  its  direc- 
tion may  be  parallel  to  the  bounding  planes.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  evident,  that  being  under  the  influence  ol-  a 
repulfive  force,  it  will  be  more  bent  upwards,  and  it 
vpill  defcribe  (T^/,  equal  and  fimilar  to  ^/B,  and  emerge 
in  an  angle  s  equal  to  ABG.  In  this  cafe  it  is  re- 
Hefted,  making  the  angle  of  rtfledion  equal  to  that 
of  incidence.  By  which  it  appears  how  reflcftion, 
refradtion,  and  inflexion,  are  produced  by  the  fame 
forces  and  performed  by  the  fame  laws. 

But  let  the  velocity  be  fuppofed  fufficiently  great 
to  enable  the  light  to  penetrate  through  the  refradl- 
ing  ftratum,  and  emerge  from  it  in  the  direction  EF; 
let  AB  and  EF  be  fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  in  equal 
times  :  They  will  be  proportional  to  the  initial  and 
final  velocities  of  the  light.  Now,  btcaufc  the  re- 
frafting  forces  mujl  aft  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to 
the  refrafting  furface  (fince  they  aiife  from  the  joint 
aftion  of  all  the  particles  of  a  homogeneous  fubitance 
which  are  within  the  fphere  of  mutual  aftion),  they 
cannot  afTeft  the  motion  of  the  light  eftimated  in  the 
tlireftion  of  the  refrafting  furface.  If,  therefore,  AG 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  ST,  and  FK  to  KR,  the 
lines  GB,  EK,  muft  be  equal,  becaufe  they  are  the 
motions  AB,  EF,  eftimated  in  the  direftion  of  the 
planes.  Draw  now  EL  parallel  to  AB.  It  is  alfo 
equal  to  it.  Therefore  EL,  EF,  are  as  the  initial 
and  final  velocities  of  the  light.  But  EF  is  to  EI^  as 
the  fine  of  the  angle  ELK  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
EFK  ;  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABH  to  the 
fme  of  the  angle  FEI  ;  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraftion. 

By  the  fame  reafoning  it  will  appear  that  light, 
moving  in  the  direftion  and  with  the  velocity  EE,  will 
defcribe  the  path  EDB,  and  will  emerge  in  the  di- 
reftion and  with  the  velocity  BA. 

Let  another  ray  enter  the  refrafting  ftratum  per- 
pendicularly at  B,  and  emerge  at  Take  two  points 
N,  P,  in  the  line  BQ^  extremely  near  to  each  other, 
fo  that  the  refrafting  forces  may  be  fuppofed  to  aft 
uniformly  f  long  the  fpace  NP :  draw  NC,  PD,  pa- 
rallel to  ST,  CM  perpendicular  to  DP,  and  MO 
perpendicular  to  CD,  which  may  be  taken  for  a 
ilraight  line.  Then,  becaufe  the  forces  at  C  and  N 
are  equal,  by  fuppofitlon  they  may  be  reprefented 
by  the  equal  lines  CM  and  NP.  The  force  NP  is 
■wholly  employed  in  accelerating  the  light  along  NP; 
but  the  force  CM  being  tranfverfe  to  the  motion 
BD,  is  but  partly,  fo  employed,  and  may  be  conceived 
as  arifing  from  the  joint  aftion  of  the  forces  CO,  OM, 
of  -w'hich  CO  only  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  mo- 
lion  of  the  light,  while  OM  is  employed  in  incur- 
vating  its  path.  Now  it  is  evident,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  triangks  DCM,  MCO,.  that  DC  ;  CM. 
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-CM:  CO,  and  that  DCxCO=:CMxCM=NPX  CauA 
NP.  But  DCxCO  and  NPXNP  are  as  the  produfts 
of  the  fpaces  by  the  accelerating  forces,  and  exprefs 
the  momentary  increments  of  the  fquares  of  the  ve- 
locities at  C  and  N.  (Lemma  i.)  Thefe  increments, 
therefore,  are  equal.  And  as  this  muft  be  faid  of 
every  portion  of  the  paths  BCE  and  BNQ^  it  follows 
that  the  whole  increment  ©f  the  fquare  of  the  initial 
velocity  produced  in  the  rnotlon  along  BCE,  Is  equal 
to  the  increment  produced  in  the  motion  along  BNQ^ 
And,  becaufe  the  initial  velocities  were  equal  in  both 
paths,  their  fquares  were  equal.  Therefore  the  fquarea 
of  the  final  velocities  are  alfo  equal  in  both  paths,  and 
the  final  velocities  themfclves  are  equal.  The  initial 
and  final  velocities  are  therefore  in  a  conftant  ratio, 
whatever  ate  the  direftions;  and  the  ratio  of  the  fines 
of  the  angles  of  Incidence  and  refraftion  being  the 
ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  refrafted  and  incident 
light,  by  the  former  cafe  of  prop.  i.  is  alfo  conftant. 

Remark.  The  augmentation  of  the  fquare  of  the 
initial  velocity  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity 
which  a  particle  of  light  would  have  acquire-!,  if  im- 
pelled from  a  ftate  of  reft  at  B  along  the  line  BQ^ 
(Corol.  of  the  Lemma  2.),  and  is  therefore  indepen- 
dent on  the  initial  velocity.  As  this  augmentation 
is  expreffed  by  the  curvilineal  area  a'^r  bn p  c  R,  it  de- 
pends both  on  the  intenfity  of  the  refrafting  forces, 
expreffed  by  the  ordinates,  and  on  the  fpace  through 
which  they  aft,  viz.  TR.  Thefe  circumftances  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  tranfparent  fubftance,  and  are 
charafteriftic  of  that  fubftance.  Therefore,  to  ab- 
brevl-ite  language,  we  fhall  callthisthe  Jpecific  velocity. 

This  fpecific  velocity  is  eafily  determined  for  any 
fubft:mce  in  which  the  refraftion  is  obferved,  by  draw- 
ing L  t  perpendicular  to  EL,  meeting  in  i  the  circle 
defcribed  with  the  radius  EF.  For  E  i  being  equal 
to  EF,  will  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  refrafted 
light,  and  EL  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  incident 
light,  and  Ei»=  EL^+i^i**  and  therefore  Li*  i^the 
augmentation  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity,  and 
L  i  is  the  fpecific  velocity. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  deduce  fome  corollaries 
from  thefe  propofitions,  tending  to  explain  the  chief 
phenomena  of  refraftion. 

I.  When  light  is  refrafted  towards  the  perpendicu^The  wot 
lar  to  the  refracting  furface,  it  is  accelerated  ;  and  if^f  ''ght 
is  retarded  when  it  is  refrafted  from  the  perpendicular. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore j  it  muft  be  confidered  aa^^^fj^^c^jj 
having  been  afted  on  by  forces  confpiring  (in  part  at 
leaft)  with  its  motion,  and  viceverfa.    Therefore,  be- 
caufe we  fee  that  it  is  always  refrafted  towards  the- 
perpendicular,  when  paffing  from  a  void  into  any  tranf- 
parent fubftance,  we  muft  conclude  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  attrafled  by  that  fubftance.    We  muft  draw 
the  fame  conclufion  from  obferving,  that  it  is  refrafted 
from  the  perpendicular  in  its  paflTage  out  of  any  tranf- 
parent fubftance  whatever  into  a  void.    It  has  beea 
attrafted  backwards  by  that  fubftance. 

This  acceleration  of  light  in  refraftion  is  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  thofe  philofophers  who  maintain,- 
that  illumination  is  produced  by  the  undulation  of  aa- 
elaftic  medium.  Euler  atttmpts  to  prove,  by  mecha- 
nical laws,  that  the  velocities  of  the  incident,  and  re- 
frafted light  are  proportional  to  the  fines  of  incidence 
and  refraftion,  ■while  our  principles  make  them  in  this 
a  ,  ratio 


B  ife  ftf  ratio  tnverfely.  Bofcov'ch  propofed  a  fine  experiment 
frjaion  for  deciding  this  queftion.  The  aberration  of  the  hxed 
ftarsarifes  from  the  combination  of  the  motion  of 
lirrht  with  the  motion  of  the  ttlefcope  by  which  it  is 
obferved.  Therefore  this  aberration  ftioxild  be  greater 
or  Icfs  when  obferved  by  means  of  a  telefcope  filled 
with  water,  according  as  light  moves  ilower  or  Iwitter 
through  water  than\hroagh  air.  He  was  miftaken 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  conclufion  fhouldbe  drawn 
from  the  obfervation  made  In  the  form  prefcribcd  by 
him  :  and  the  experiment  h:is  not  yet  been  made  m  a 
convincin  g  manner  ;  becaufe  no  fluid  has  been  found 
of  fufficie'nc  tranfparency  to  admit  of  the  neceflary 
magnifying  power,  it  is  an  experiment  of  the  great- 
eft  importance  to  optical  fcience. 

2.  If  the  light  be  moving  within  the  tranfparent 
fubftance,  and  if  its  velocity"^(eftimated  in  a  direftion 
perpendicular  to  the  furface)  do  not  exceed  the  fpeci- 
fic  velocity  of  that  fubftance,  it  will  not  emerge  from 
it,  but  will  be  refleaed  backwards  in  an  angle  equal 
to  that  of  its  incidence.    For  It  muft  be  obferved,  that 
In  the  figure  of  laH  propofitien,  the  excefs  of  the 
fquare  of  EF  above  the  fquare  of  EL,  is  the.  fame 
with  the  excefs  of  the  fquare  of  KF  above  the  fquare 
of  KL.    Therefore  the  fquare  of  the  fpecific  velocity 
is  equal  t©  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the 
fquare  of  the  perpendicular  velocity.    If  therefore  the 
o^or'.v  initial  perpendicular  velocity  FK  (fig.  8.)  be  precifely 
CtCi^iV.  ^^^^^^  ^p^^.g^  velocity,  the  light  will  juft  reach 

the  farther  fide  of  the  attrading  ftratum,  as  at  B, 
where  its  perpendicular  velocity  will  be  completely  ex- 
tino-ui{hed,  and  its  motion  will  be  in  the  dire£lionBT. 
But  it  is  here  under  the  influence  of  forces  tending 
towards  the  plane  KR,  and  its  motion  will  therefore 
be  ftill  iiicurvated  towards  it  ;  and  it  will  defcribe  a 
curve  BD  equal  and  fimllar  to  EB,  and  finally  emerge 
back  from  the  refrading  ftratum  into  the  tranfparent 
fubftance  in  an  angle  RDA  equal  to  KEF. 

If  the  direftion  of  the  light  be  ftill  more  oblique,  fo 
that  its  perpendicular  velocity  is  lefs  than  the  fpecific 
velocity.  It  will  not  reach  the  plane  ST,  but  be  re- 
flexed  as  f;)on  as  it  has  penetrated  fo  far  that  the 
fpeelfic  velocity  of  the  part  penetrated  (eftimated  by 
the  compounding  part  of  the  area  of  forces)  is  equal 
to  its  perpendicular  velocity.  Thus  the  ray/E  will 
defcribe  the  path  EdDa  ptnetrating  to  fo  that  the 
correfponding  area  of  forces  ^y^^tf  is  equal  to  the  fquare 
oi  fi,  its  perpendicular  velocity. 

The  extreme  brilliancy  of  dew  drops  and  of  jewels 
had  often  excited  the  attention  of  philofophers,  and  it 
always  appeared  a  difficulty  how  light  was  refledled  at 
all  from  the  potterior  furface  of  tranfparent  bodies.  It 
aff'orded  Sir  ifaac  Newton  his  ftrongeft  argument 
againft  the  ufual  theory  of  refleaion,  viz.  that  it  was 
produced  by  impact  on  folld  elaftic  matter.  _  He  was 
the  firft  who  took  notice  of  the  total  refleaion  in  great 
obliquities;  and  very  properly  aflced  how  it  can  be  fald 
that  there  is  any  impaa  In  this  cafe,  or  that  the  re- 
fieaing  impaa  Ihould  ceafe  at  a  particular  obli- 
quity ? 

a.  a  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  very  curious 
certain  ob-  cJ^cum  ftance,  that  a  body  which  is  perfeaiy  tranfpa- 
liquity  are  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^f^  fo  at  a  certain  obliquity  ;  that 

TeSby'  a  great  obliquity  .fliould  not  hinder  light  from  pafling 
tranfparent  from  a  void  into  a  piece  of  glafs  j  but  that  the  fame 
-ubIlaiKes. 
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obliquity  (hould  prevent  it  from  pafling  from  the  gUd  Crate  of 
into  a  void.  The  fineft  experiment  for  illuftrating  the  ^'^''"'^^^^ 
faa  is,  to  take  two  pieces  of  mirror-glafs,  not  filvered, 
and  put  them  together  with  a  piece  of  paper  between 
them,  forming  a  narrow  margin  all  round  to  keep 
them  apart.  Plunge  this  apparatus  into  water.  When 
it  is  held  nearly  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 


every  thing  at  the  bottom  of  the  velfcl  will  be  feea 
clearly  through  the  glaffes  ;  but  when  they  are  turn- 
ed fo  as  to  be  inclined  about  50  degrees,  they  will  in- 
tercept the  light  as  much  as  if  they  were  plates  of  iron. 
It  will  be  proper  to  foak  the  paper  in  varnifti,  to  pre- 
vent water  from  getting  between  the  glaffcs.  ^ 

What  is  called  the  brilliant  cut  in  diamonds,  is  fuch  ^he  bril- 
a  difpofitlon  of  the  pofterior  facets  of  the  diamond,  liant  cut  in 
that  the  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  them  fo  obliquely  ^^^^""g^'^ 
that  trone  of  it  can  go  through,  but  all  is  refleaed. P^j^^.^^^^^"" 
To  produce  this  effea  in  the  greateft  pofliblc  degree,  tigQ, 
is  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  merits  the  attention  of 
the  lapidary.    When  diamonds  are  too  thin  to  admit 
of  this  form,  they  are  cut  in  what  is  called  the  rofe- 
fafliion.    This  has  a  plain  back,  and  the  facets  are  all 
on  the  front,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  refraa  the  rays  in- 
to fufFicient  obliquities,  to  be  ftrongly  refleaed  from 
the  pofterior  plane.    Doublets  are  made  by  cutting 
one  thin  diamond  rofe-fafliion,  and  another  fitnilar  one 
is  put  behind  it,  with  their  plane  fuifaces  joined.  Or, 
more  frequently,  the  outfide  diamond  has  the  anterior 
facets  of  the  brilliant,  and  the  inner  has  the  form  of 
the  inner  part  of  a  brilliant.    If  they  be  joined  with 
very'  pure  and  ftrongly  refraaing  varnifli,  little  lighc 
is  refleaed  from  the  feparating  plane,  and  their  bril- 
liancy is  very  confiderable,  though  ftill  inferior  to  a 
true  and  deep  brilHant.    If  no  varnifli  be  ufed,  much 
of  the  light  is  refledled  from  the  flat  fide,  and  the  ef- 
faa  of  the  pofterior  facets  is  much  dlmlnifhed.  But 
doublets  might  be  conftruaed,  by  making  the  touch- 
ing furfaces  of  a  fpherical  form  (of  which  the  curvature 
fliould  have  a  due  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  ftone), 
that  would  produce  an  effea  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  moft  perfca  brilliant. 

3.  Since  the  change  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velo- j^gf^aaioa 
city  of  the  incident  light  is  a  conftant  quantity,  itditnini(hes 
follows,  that  the  refraaion  will  diminifli  a>  the  velo-as  the  inci- 
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city  ol  the  incident  light  increafes,  For  if  L  i  m.  ^ 
fig.  7.  be  a  conftant  quantity,  and  El«  be  mercaled,  it  ' 
is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  E',  or  its  equal  EF,  to 
EL  will  be  diminlftied,  and  the  angle  LEF,  which 
conftitutes  the  refraaion,  will  be  dtminiftied.  The 
phyfical  caufe  of  this  is  eafily  feen  :  When  the  velocity 
of  the  incident  light  is  increafed,  it  employs  lefs  time  in 
palfing  through  the  refraaing  ftratum-  or  fpace  be- 
tween the  planes  S  V  and  KR,  and  is  therefore  lefs  in- 
fluenced by  the  refraaing  forces.  A  fimilar  eflPea 
would  follow  if  the  tranfparent  body  were  moving 
with  great  velocity  towards  the  luminous  body. 

Some  naturahfts  have  accounted  for  the  difi'erent 
refrangibihty  of  the  differently  coloured  rays,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  red  rays  move  with  the  greateft  rapi- 
dity, and  they  have  determined  the  difference  of  ori- 
ginal velocity  which  would  produce  the  obferved  dif- 
ference of  refraaion.  But  this  diflference  would  be 
obferved  in  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.  They 
fliould  be  ruddy  at  their  emerfions,  and  be  ferae  fe- 
cond»  before  they  attain  their  pur«  whitenefs ;  and 
N  n  a  they 
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R ''V^^  t^»ey  (Tiould  become  blaiHi  immecHatel^  before  they 
"^'""^^""'''^  ''nmeriioas.  This  is  not  obferved.  Befides, 
the  diffeiencc  in  refrano^ibiUty  is  much  greater  in  fllnt- 
glafs  thrn  in  crown-glafs,  and  this  would  require  a 
proportionnlly  greater  difference  in  the  original  velo- 
cities.  Thia  explanation  therefore  muft  be  given 
Lit  up- 

The  refrac-^  It  fiiould  follow,  that  the  refradion  of  a  ftar  which 
liar  °r  1'^  ^'^^  o'clock  in  the  evening  fhould 

ii?thfeven'^?  greater  than  that  of  a  (lar  which  comes  on  the  me- 
ing  than  infidian  at  fix  in  the  morning;  hecaufe  we  are  movincy 
the  morn-  away  from  the  firft,  and  approaching  to  the  laft.  Bixt 
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the  difference  is  but  ^^'^-s-  of  the  whole,  and  cannot  be 
obferved  with  fujfncient  accuracy  in  any  way  yet  prac- 
tifed.  A  form  of  obfervation  has  been  propofed  by 
I)r  Blair  profeffor  of  praftical  aflronomy  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  which  promifes  a  very  fenfible 
difference  of  tefradion.  It  is  alfo  to  be  expected, 
that  a  difference  will  be  obferved  in  the  refraction  of 
the  light  from  the  eaft  and  wellern  ends  of  Saturn's 
ring.  Its  diameter  is  about  26  times  that  of  the  earth, 
and  it  revolves  in  loh.  32';  fo  that  the  velocity  of  its 
edge  is  about  -ro  J-oo  of  the  velocity  of  the  fun's  light. 
If  therefore  the  light  be  refledled  from  it  according 
to  the  laws  of  perfed  elafticity,  or  in  the  manner  here 
explained,  that  which  comes  to  us  from  the  weftern 
extremity  will  move  more  flowly  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  eaftern  extremity  in  the  proportion  of 
2500  to  2501.  And  if  Saturn  can  be  feen  diftindly 
after  a  refraction  of  30°  through  a  prifm,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  ring  will  be  encreafed  one  half  in  one  pofi- 
tion  of  the  telefcope,  and  will  be  as  much  diminiflied 
by  t  urning  the  telefcope  half  round  its  axis  ;  and  an 
intermediate  pofition  will  exhibit  the  ring  of  a  di- 
itorted  (hape.  This  experiment  is  one  of  the  mod  in- 
terelling  to  optical  fcience,  as  its  refult  will  be  a  fe- 
vere  touchftone  of  the  theories  which  have  been  at- 
tempted for  explaining  the  phenomena  on  mechanical 
principles. 

If  the  tail  of  a  comet  be  impelled  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  as  is  with  gre-.t  probability  fuppofed  by  Eu- 
ler  and  others,  the  light  by  which  its  extreme  parts 
are  feen  by  us  muft  have  its  velocity  greatly  dimi- 
niilied,  being  reflefted  by  particles  which  are  moving 
away  from  the  fun  with  immenfe  rapidity.  This  may 
perhaps  be  difcovered  by  its  greater  aberration  and  re- 
fiangibility. 

As  common  day-light  is  nothing  but  the  fun's  light 
refleiSted  from  terreftrial  bodies,  it  is  reafonable  to  ex- 
pert that  it  will  fuffer  the  fame  rcfraftion.  But  no- 
thing but  obfervation  could  affure  us  that  this  would 
be  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  the  ftars;  and  it  is  rather 
furprifing  that  the  velocity  of  their  light  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  fun's  light.  It  is  a  circumftance  of 
connexion  between  the  folar  fyftcm  and  the  reft  of  the 
univerfe.  It  was  as  little  to  be  looked  for  on  the  light 
of  terreftrial  luminaries.  If  light  be  conceived  as  fmall 
particles  of  matter  emitted  from  bodies  by  the  aftion 
of  accelerating  fotces  of  any  kind,  the  vaft  diverfity 
which  we  obferve  in  the  conftitution  of  fublunary  bo- 
dies Ihould  make  us  expeft  differences  in  this  particu- 
lar. Yet  it  is  found,  that  the  light  of  a  candle,  of  a 
gloworm,  &c.  fuffers  the  fame  reiraftion,  and  confifts 
of  the  fame  colours.  This  circumftance  is  adduced  as 
an  argument  againft  the  theory  of  emiffion.    It  is 
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thought  more  probable  that  this  famenefa  of  velocity   Cau'c  ( 
is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  medium,  which  deter-  K-'^i^asai 
mines  the  frequency  of  its  undulations  and  the  velocity      '  * 
of  their  propagation. 

4.  When  two  tranfparent  bodies  are  contiguous,  the  Law  o"f  r 
light  in  its  paffage  out  of  the  one  into  the  other  will  fra6lion 
be  refrafted  towards  or  from  the  perpendicular,  accord- 

ing  as  the  refracting  forces  of  the  fecond  are  greater 
or  Ids  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  or  rather  according  as  parent  ho 
the  area  expreffingthe  fquare  of  the  fpecific  velocity  is  dy  into  a- 
greater  or  lefs.  And  as  the  difference  of  thefe  areas  nother  co( 
is  a  determined  quantity,  the  difference  between  the  pK^'^"*  M 
velocity  in  the  medium  of  incidence  and  the  velocity  \ 
in  the  medium  of  refradlion,  will  alfo  be  a  determined 
quantity.  Therefore  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  in  a  conftant  ratio  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
refiaftion  ;  and  this  ratio  will  te  compounded  of  the 
ratio  of  the  fine  of  incidence  in  the  firft  medium  to 
the  fine  of  refradion  in  a  void;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  incidence  in  a  void  to  the  fine  of  refradion  in 
the  fecond  medium.  If  therefore  a  ray  of  light,  mo- 
ving through  a  void  in  any  diredion,  ftiallpafs  through 
any  number  of  media  hounded  by  paraikJ  planes,  its 
direction  in  the  laft  medium  will  be  the  faiue  as  if  it 
had  come  into  it  from  a  void. 

5.  It  alfo  foUowi  from  thefe  propofitions,  that  if 
the  obliquity  of  incidence  on  the  pofferior  furface  of 
a  tranfparent  body  be  fuch,  that  the  light  IhoulJ  be 
refletited  back  again,  the  placing  a  mafs  of  the  fame 
or  of  another  medium  in  contact  with  this  furface, 
will  caufe  it  to  be  tranfmitted,  and  this  the  more  com- 
pletely, as  the  added  medium  is  more  denfe  or  more 
refraftive  ;  and  the  reflection  from  the  feparatiag 
furface  will  be  the  more  vivid  in  proportion  as  the  po- 
fterior  fubftance  is  lefs  denfe  or  of  a  fmaller  refradtive 
power.  It  is  not  even  neceffary  that  the  other  body 
be  in  contaCt ;  it  is  enough  if  it  be  fo  near  that  tkoli; 
parts  of  the  refrading  ttrata  which  are  beyond  the 
bodies  interfere  with  or  coincide  with  each  other. 

All  thefe  confequencea  are  agreeable  to  experience. 
The  brilliant  reflection  from  a  dew-drop  ceafes  when 
it  touches  the  leaf  on  which  it  refts  :   The  brilliancy 
of  a  diamond  is  greatly  damaged  by  moifture  getting 
behind  It:  The  opacity  of  the  combined  mirror  plates, 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  corollary,  is  removed  by  let- 
ting water  get  between  them :   A  piece  of  glafs  is 
diftinCtly  or  clearly  feen  in  air,  more  faintly  when  im- 
merfed  in  water,  liill  more  faintly  amidft  oil  of  olives,, 
and  it  is  hardly  perceived  in  fpirits  of  turpentine. 
Thefe  phenomena  are  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  reflection  is  occafioned  by  impaCt  on  folid  matter^ 
whether  of  the  tranfparent  body,  or  of  any  aether  or 
other  fancied  fluid  behind  it ;  and  their  perfeCt  coin- 
cidence with  the  legitimate  confequences  of  the  affu- 
med  principles,  is  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  thofe  pi-inclples.  i^^- 
It  Is  worth  while  to  mention  here  a  faCt  taken  no-  An  objec- 
tice  of  by  Mr  Beguelin,  and  propofed  as  a  great  dif- 
ficulty  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of  refraction.    In  diewy  of 
order  to  get  tlie  greateft  poffibie  refraCtion,  and  the  relradion. 
fimpleft  meafure  of  tke  refraCting  power  at  the  ante- 
rior furface  of  any  tranfparent  fubftance^  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  enjoins  us  to  employ  a  ray  of  light  falling  on 
the  furface  guam  oMiqui^ime.    But  Mr  Beguelin  found, 
that  when  the  obliquity  of  incidence  in  glafs  was  about 
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fe  of  89'  5'o',  no  li'g^t  was  refrained,  but  that  it  was  wholly 
idiori  reflected.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  ^hen  he  gradually 
increafci^  the  obliquity  of  incidence  on  the  pofterior 
furface  of  the  glafs,  the  light  which  emerged  laft  of 
all  did  not  (kirn  niong  the  furface,  making  an  angle  of 
90^^  with  the  perpendicular,  as  it  fhould  do  by  the 
Newtonian  theory,  but  made  an  angle  of  more  than 
ten  minutes  with  the  pofterior  furface.  Alfo,  when  he 
began  with  very  great  obliquities,  fo  that  all  the  light 
was  tefiefted  back  into  the  glafs,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nifhed  the  obliquity  of  incidence,  the  firft  ray  of  light 
which  emerged  did  not  fl<:im  along  the  furface,  but 
WE8  raifed  about  10  or  15  minutes. 

But  all  thefe  phenomena  are  necefiary  confequences 
of  our  principles,  combined  with  what  obfcrvation 
.ry  con-  teaches  us  concerning  the  ferces  which  bodies  exert 
'^"^^  on  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  evident,  from  the  experi- 
iry  and  "''^"'^^  Grimaldi  and  Newton,  that  light  is  both  at- 
Durfe  a  tradted  and  repelled  by  folid  bodies.  Newton's  fa- 
gacious  analyfis  of  thefe  experiments  difcovered  fcve- 
ral  alternations  of  aclual  inflexion  and  defleftion  ;  and 
he  gives  us  the  precife  diftancc  from  the  body  when 
fome  of  thefe  attractions  end  and  repulfion  commences; 
and  the  moft  remote  adtion  to  be  obferved  in  his  ex- 
periments is  repulfion.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  he  the 
cafe,  although  it  be  not  abfolutely  neceffary.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  the  forces  are  reprefented  by  the  ordi- 
nates  of  a  ciu've  a  b  np  c  (fee  fig.  7. )  which  croffes  the 
abfciffa  in  b.  Draw  bo  parallel  to  the  refratling  fur- 
face. When  the  obliquity  of  incidence  of  the  ray  AB 
has  become  fo  great,  that  its  path  in  the  glafs,  or  in 
the  refrafting  ftratum,  does  not  cut,  but  only  touches 
the  line  0  b,  it  can  penetrate  no  further,  but  is  to- 
tally reflefted  ;  and  this  muft  happen  in  all  greater 
obliquities.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ray  LE, 
moving  within  the  glafs,  has  but  a  very  fmall  perpen- 
dicular velocity,  it  will  penetrate  the  refrafting  ftra- 
tum no  further  than  till  this  perpendicular  velocity  is 
exlinguifhed,  and  its  path  becomes  parallel  to  the  fur- 
face, and  it  will  be  reflefted  back.  As  the  perpendi- 
cular velocity  increafes  by  diminifhing  the  oljliquity 
of  incidence,  it  will  penetrate  farther ;  and  the  laft 
reflection  will  happen  when  it  penetrates  fo  far  that  its 
path  touches  the  line  0  b.  Now  diminifli  the  obliquity 
by  a  fingle  fecond  ;  the  light  will  get  over  the  line 
o  b,  v/ill  defcribe  an  arch  0  concave  upwards,  and 
will  emerge  in  a  direftion  BA,  which  does  not  flcim 
the  furface,  but  is  fenfibly  raifed  above  it.  And  thus 
the  fa<St8  obferved  by  M.  Beguelin,  inftead  of  being  an 
objection  againft  this  theory,  affoid  an  argument  in  its 
favour. 

7.  Thofe  philofophers'  who  maintain  the  theory  of 
ory-'of  undulation,  are  under  the  neceffity  of  connefting  the  di- 
ulation  fperfive  powers  of  bodies  with  their  mean  refraftive 
trary  t»  powers.  Mr  Euler  has  attempted  to  deduce  a  necef- 
fary difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  rays  of  different 
colours  from  the  different  frequency  of  the  undula- 
tions, which  he  alTvgns  as  the  caufe  of  their  different 
colorific  powers.  His  reafoning  on  this  fubjedl  is  of 
tlic  moft  delicate  nature,  and  unintelligible  to  fuch  as 
are  not  completely  mafter  of  the  infinitefiraal  calculu$ 
of  partial  differences,  and  is  unfatisfadory  to  fuch  as 
are  able  to  go  through  its  intricacies.  It  is  contra- 
dialed  by  faft.  He  fays,  and  indeed  to  be  conliftent 
he  muft  fay  it,  that  mufical  founds  which  differ  great- 
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ly  in  acutenefs  are  propagated  through  the  air  with  Caufe  of 
different  velocities  :    but  one  of  the  fm:\llefl  bells  in 
the  chimes  of  St  Giles's  x:hurch  in  Edinburgh  was 
ftruck  againft  the  rim  of  the  very  deep-toned  bell  on 
which  the  hours  are  ftruck.    When  the  found  was 
iiftcn'.^d  to  by  a  nice  obferver  at  the  diftance  of  more 
than  two  miles,  no  interval  whatever  could  be  obfer- 
ved.   A  fimilar  experiment  was  exhibited  to  Mr  Eu- 
ler himfelf,  by  means  of  a  curious  mufical  inftrument 
(if  it  can  be  fo  called)  ufed  at  St  Peterfburgh,  and 
which  may  be  heard  at  three  or  four  miles  diitance. 
But  the  experiment  with  the  bells  is  unexceptionable, 
as  the  two  founds  were  produced  in  the  very  fame 
inftant.    This  connedtion  between  the  refrangibility 
in  general  and  the  velocity  muft  be  admitted,  in  its 
full  extent,  in  every  attempt  to  explain  reiradion  by 
undulation;  and  Euier  was  forced  by  it  to  adopt  a 
certain  confequence  which  made  a  neceffary  connec- 
tion between  the  mean  refradlon  and  the  difpeifion 
of  heterogeneous  rays.    Confident  of  his  analyfis,  he 
gave  a  deaf  ear  to  all  that  was  told  him  of  Mr  Dol- 
lond's  improvements  on  telefcopes,  and  aflerted,  that 
they  could  not  be  fuch  as  were  related  ;  for  an  in- 
creafe  of  mean  refraftion  muil  always  be  accompanied 
with  a  determined  increafe  of  difperfion.    Newton  had 
faid  the  fame  thing,  being  mifled  by  a  limited  view  of 
bis  own  principles;  but  the  difperfion  afTigned  by  him 
was  different  from  that  afligned  by  Euler.    The  dif- 
pute  between  Euler  and  Dollond  was  confined  to  the 
decifion  of  this  queftion  only  ;  and  when  fome  glaffes 
made  by  a  German  chemift  at  St  Peterfburgh  con- 
vinced Euler  that  his  determination  was  erroneous,  he- 
had  not  the  candour  to  give  up  tlie  principle  which 
had  forced  him  to  this  determiiaation  of  the  difper- 
fion, but  immediately  introduced  a  new  the®ry  of  the 
achromatic  telefcopes  of  Dollond  ;  a  theory  which 
took  the  artifts*  out  of  the  track  marked  out  by  ma- 
thematicians, and  in  which  they  had  made  confider-  •  . 
able  advances,  and  led  them  into  another  path,  pro- 
pofing  maxims  of  conftruction  hitherto  untried,  and  ' 
inconfiftent  with  real  improvements  which  they  had  j^f^, 
already  made.    The  leading  principle  in  this  theory  And  mif* 
is  to  arrange  the  different  ultimate  images  of -a  point 
which  arifc  either  from  the.  errors  of  a  Jpherical  figure 
or  different  refrangibility,  in  a  ftraight  line  pafftng 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye.    The  theory  itfelf  is 
fpecious  ;  and  it  requires  great  mathematical  fl<ill  to 
accomplilh  this  point,  and  hardly  lefs  to  decide  on 
the  propriety  of  the  conilruftion  which  it  recom- 
mends.   It  is  therefore  but  little  known.    But  that  it 
is  a  falfe  theory,  is  evident  from  one  fimple  confidera- 
tion.    In  the  moft  indiftimft  vifion  arifing  from  the 
worft  conftruftion,  this  rectilineal  arrangement  of  the 
images  obtains  completely  in  that  pencil  which  is  fi- , 
tuated  in  the  axis,  and  yet  the  vifion  is  indiftinft. 
But,  what  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  this  new  theory 
is  purely  mathematical,  fuiting  any  obferved  difper- 
five  power,  and  has  no  connedliou  with  the  phyfical 
theory  of  undulations,  or  indeed  with  any  mechanical 
principles  whatever.    But,  by  admitting  any  difper- 
five  power,  whatever  may  be  the  mean  refraftion;,  , 
all  the  phyfical  doctrines  in  his  Nova  Theoria  Lucis  et 
Cohrum  are  overlooked,  and  therefore  never  once  men- 
tioned, although  the  effeAs  of  Mr  Zeiher's  glafs  are 
taken  notice  of  as  inconfiilent  with  that  jnechanicai 
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Caijfc  of  propofition  of  N-vvton's  which  occafioned  the  whole 
Befradion.  (jjfpute  between  Euler  and  Dollond. 

'^'^  They  arc  indeed  inconfiftent  with  the  univerfah'ty 
of  tliat  propofition.  Newton  advances  it  in  his  optics 
merely  as  a  mathematical  propofition  highly  pro- 
bable, but  fays  that  it  will  be  correfted  if  hefiall find 
it  falfe.  The  ground  on  which  \\i  feems  (for  he  does 
not  exurefsly  fay  fo)  to  reft  its  probability  is  a  limited 
view  of  his  own  principle,  the  adlion  of  bodies  on 
h'ght.  He  (not  knowing  any  caufc  te  the  contrary) 
fuppofed  that  the  adlion  of  all  bodies  was  fimilar  on 
the  different  kinds  of  light,  that  is,  that  the  fpecific 
velocities  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  had  a  deter- 
mined proportion  to  each  other.  This  was  gratui- 
tous ;  and  it  might  have  been  doubted  by  him  who 
had  obferved  the  analogy  between  the  chemical  ac- 
tions of  bo;iies  by  eledlive  attraftions  and  repuUions, 
and  the  fimilar  aftlons  on  light.  Not  only  have  dif- 
ferent menftrua  unequal  aftions  on  their  folids,  but 
the  Older  of  their  affinities  is  alfo  different.  In  like 
manner,  we  might  expe£l  not  only  that  fome  bodies 
would  attraft  light  in  general  more  than  others,  but 
alfo  might  differ  in  the  proportion  of  their  aftions  on 
the  different  kinds  of  light,  and  this  fo  much,  that 
fomc  might  even  attraft  the  red  more  than  the  violet. 
The  late  difcovcries  in  chemiftry  fliow  us  fome  very 
diflinft  proofs,  that  light  is  not  exempted  from  the 
laws  of  chemical  a£tion,  and  that  it  is  fufceptible  of 
chemical  combination.  The  changes  produced  by 
the  fun's  light  on  vegetable  colours,  fhows  the  neceffity 
of  illumination  to  produce  the  green  fecula ;  and  the 
aromatic  oils  of  plants,  the  irritabiHty  of  their  leaves 
by  the  aftion  of  light,  the  curious  effefts  of  it  on  the 
mineral  acids,  on  manganefe,  and  the  calces  of  bif- 
muth  and  lead,  and  the  imbibition  and  fubfequent 
emiffion  of  it  by  phofphorefcent  bodies,  ate  ftrong 
proofs  of  its  chemical  affinities,  and  are  quite  inex- 
phcable  on  the  theory  of  undulations. 

All  thefe  confiderations  taken  together,  had  they 
been  known  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  would  have  made 
him  cxpeft  differences  quite  anomalous  in  the  difper- 
five  powers  of  different  tranfparent  bodies;  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  would  have  afforded  to  his  fagacious 
mind  the  ftrongefl  arguments  for  the  adlual  emiffion 
of  light  from  the  luminous  body. 

Having  in  this  manner  cflabli(hed  the  obferved 
law  of  refraftion  on  mechanical  principles,  fhowlng  it  to 
be  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  known  adion  of  bo- 
dies on  light,  we  proceed  to  trace  its  mathematical  con- 
fequences  through  the  various  cafes  in  which  it  may 
be  "exhibited  to  our  obfervatlon.  Thefe  conftitute 
that  part  of  the  mathematical  branch  of  optical  fcience 
138  which  is  called  dioptrics. 
The  varia-  quite  unacquainted  with  the  law  of  aftion 

intenfit^'^^f  of^odies  on  light,  that  is,  with  the  variation  of  the 
attradlions  intenfity  of  the  attradions  and  repulfions  exerted  at 
and  repul-  different  diftances.    All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  from 
fions  un-    j}^g  experiments  and  obfervations  of  Grimaldi,  New- 
inown.      ^^^^        others,  light  is  dcfleded  towards  a  body  or 
is  attradled  by  it,  at  fome  diftances,  and  repelled  at 
others,  and  this  with  a  variable  intenfity.    The  ac- 
tion may  be  extremely  different,  both  in  extent  and 
force,  in  different  bodies,  and  change  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent  law  with  the  fame  change  of  diftance.  But, 


amidfl:  all  this  variety,  there  is  a  certra'ii  rirhiUrit)'  ari-  Ciud- 
fing  from  the  joint  aftion  of  many  particles,  which 
(hould  be  noticed,  becaufc  it  tends  both  to  explain 
the  fimilarity  obferved  in  the  refraftions  of  light,  andxhe  lai 
alfo  its  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  refieftion.  vaii.'.tii: 

The  law  of  variation  in  the  joint  action  of  many^'ieaft' 
particle3  adjoining  to  the  furface  of  a  refrafting  mc-^^J";^,"^ 
diiim,  is  extremely  diiferent  from  that  of  a  fingle  par-diffc-rcn 
tide  ;  but  when  this  lafl  is  known,  the  other  may  be  from  th 
found  out.    We  lhall  iiliiftrate  this  matter  by  a  very"f  ""f 
fimple  cafe.    Let  DE  (fig.  9.)  be  the _  furface  of  a jj^fj^^. 
medium,  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  aftion  of  a  par- be  In  n 
tide  of  the  medium  on  a  particle  of  light  extends  P; 
to  the  diftance  EA,  and  that  it  is  proportional  to  the 
ordinates  ED,  F/,  G^,  H^,  &c.  of  the  line  Kh  C^/D; 
that  is,  that  the  aftion  of  the  particle  E  of  the  me- 
dium on  a  particle  of  light  in  F,  is  to  its  aftioii  on  a 
particle  in  H  us  F_/*to  H,6,  and  that  it  is  attracted  at 
F  but  repelled  at  H,  as  expreffcd  by  the  fituation  of 
the  ordinates  with  rcfpccl  to  the  abfciffa.    In  the  line 
AE  produced  to  B,  make  EB,  Y^Xt  E'S  Er,  Ef,  &c. 
refpeftlvely  equal  to  EA,  EH,  EC,  EG,  EF,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  a  particle  of  the  medium  at  B  will 
exert  no  aftion  on  the  particle  of  light  in  E,  and  that 
the  particles  of  the  medium  in  y  ?>  E,  will  exert  on 
it  aftlons  proportional  to  H/j,  G^,  F/',  ED.  There- 
fore, fuppofing  the  matter  of  the  medium  continuous, 
the  whole  adion  exerted  by  the  row  of  particles  EB 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  A/6CDE  ;  and  the 
adion  of  the  particles  between  B  and  <p  will  be  repre- 
fented by  the  area  AhC/Y,  and  that  of  the  particle* 
between  E  and  ?>  by  the  area  F/"DE. 

Now  let  the  particle  of  light  be  in  F,  and  take 
Fo=AE.  Jt  is  no  lefs  evident  that  the  particle  of 
light  in  F  will  be  aded  on  by  the  particles  in  Eo  alone, 
and  that  it  will  be  aded  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
particle  in  E  is  aded  on  by  the  particles  in  ?B.  There- 
fore the  adion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles  EB  on  a 
particle  in  F  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  AAC/F. 
And  thus  the  adion  on  a  particle  of  light  in  any  point 
of  AE  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  which  lies  be- 
yond it. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  the  particles  of  light  to  be  with- 
in the  medium,  as  at  ?>,  and  make  'Pd~  AE.  It  is 
again  evident  that  it  is  aded  on  by  the  particles 
of  the  medium  between  *  and  d  with  a  force  repre- 
fented by  the  area  AACDE,  and  in  the  oppofite 
direction  by  the  particles  in  E?  with  a  -force  re- 
prefented by  the  area  Vf  DE.  This  balances  an 
equal  quantity  of  adion,  and  there  remains  an  adion 
expreffed  by  the  area  A/^C/F.  Therefore,  if  an  equal 
and  fimilar  line  to  A/jCDE  be  defcribed  on  the  abfciffa 
EB,  the  adion  of  the  medium  on  a  particle  of  light 
in  ?>  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  vfy^hB,  lying  be- 
yond it. 

If  we  now  draw  a  line  AKLMRNPB  whofe  ordi- 
nates CK,  FQ_j  ?R,  &,c.  are  as  the  areas  of  the  other 
curve,  eitlmated  from  A  and  B  ;  thefe  ordinates  will 
reprefent  the  whole  forces  which  are  exerted  by  the 
particles  in  £B,  on  a  particle  of  light  moving  from  A 
to  B.  This  curve  will  cut  the  axis  in  points  L,  N 
fuch,  that  the  ordinates  drawn  through  them  inter- 
cept areas  of  the  firtt  curve,  which  are  equal  on  each 
fide  of  the  axis;  and  in  thefe  points  the  particle  of  light 
fuftains  no  adtion  from  the  medium.    Thefe  points  ane 
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Jaufe  of  rery  diScrent  from  the  fimilar  points  of  the  curve  ex- 
fniAion.  prefling  the  adion  of  a  fingle  particle.  Thefe  laft  are 
in  the  very  places  where  the  light  fuftains  the  great- 
eft  repulfive  aftion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles.  In 
the  fame  manner  may  a  curve  be  conftru^ed,  whofe  or- 
4inates  exprefs  the  united  a<Slion  of  the  whole  medium. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  learn  in  general,  that  a 
particle  of  light  wichin  the  fpace  of  aAion  is  afted  on 
with  equal  forces,  and  in  the  fame  direction,  when  at 
equal  dillances  on  each  fide  of  the  furface  of  the  me- 
dium. 

Of  the  focal  d'tfiance  of  rays  refraSed  by  pafftng  out  of  one 
medium  into  another  of  different  denjiiy  and  through  a 
plane  furface. 

Lemma.  The  indefinitely  fmall  variation  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  to  the  fimultaneous  variation  of  the 
angle  of  refraftion  as  the  tangent  of  incidence  is  to 
the  tangent  of  refraAion ;  or,  the  cotemporaneous 
variations  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraAion  are 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  thefe  angles. 
Kate  Let  RVF,  ry/"(fig.  lo.)  be  the  progrefsof  the  rays 
CCLIV.  refrafted  at  V  (the  angle  rVR  being  confidered  in  its 
nafcent  or  evanefcent  ftate),  and  VC  perpendicular  to 
the  refrafting  furface  VA.  From  C  draw  CD,  CB 
perpendicular  to  the  incident  and  refrafted  rays  RV, 
VF,  cutting  rV,  V/  in  ^  and  ^,  and  let  Qd,  Cb  be  per- 
pendicular to  rV,  Vf 

Becaufe  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refraftion  are  in 
a  conftant  ratio,  their  fimultaneous  variations  are  in 
the  fame  conftant  ratio.    Now  the  angle  R  Vr  is  to  the 

,       ^TT...  ,  .  .     B/3  BC 

angle  Ivfin  the  ratio  of       to  jj^;  that  is,  of-^ 

DC  .        fin.  incid.      fin.  refr. 

to  that  ,8,  of  ^rj^  to^^l^  ,  tliat  is,  of 

tan.  incid.  to  tafl.  refr. 

Coroliary.  The  difference  of  thefe  variations  is  to 
the  greateft  or  leaft  of  them  as  the  difference  of  the 
tangents  to  the  greateft  or  leaft  tangent. 

PROBLEM. 
Plate  Let  two  rays  RV,  RP  diverge  from,  or  converge 
BCCLV^  to,  a  point  R  (figs.  i>  2,  3,  4.),  and  pafs  through  the 
plane  furface  PV  feparating  two  refrading  mediums 
AB,  of  which  let  B  be  the  moft  rcfrafting,  and  let 
RV  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  It  is  required  to 
determine  the  point  of  difperfion  or  convergence,  F, 
of  the  rcfradcd  rays  VD,  PE. 

Make  VR  to  VG  as  the  fine  of  refraftion  to  the 
fince  of  incidence,  and  draw  GIK  parallel  to  the  fur- 
face, cutting  the  incident  ray  in  1.  About  the  centre 
P,  with  the  radius  FI,  defcribe  an  arch  of  a  circle  IF, 
cutting  VR  in  F ;  draw  PE  tending  from  or  towards 
F.  We  fay  PE  is  the  refraded  ray,  and  F  the  point 
of  difperfion  or  convergence  of  the  rays  RV,  RP,  or 
the  conjugate  focus  to  R. 

For  fince  GI  and  PV  are  parallel  and  PF  equal  to 


PI,  we  have  PF  :  PR±'PI  :  PR,=VG  :  Vll,=  fin.  Ca^le  of 
incid.  :  fin.  refr.     But  PF  :  PR=fin.  PRV  :  fin.  Rcfrajftion, 
PFV,  and  RRV  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ' 
at  P;  therefore  PFV  is  the  correfponding  angle  of  re- 
fraftion, FPE  is  the  refrafted  ray,  and  F  the  conju- 
gate focus  to  R. 

Coroh  I.  If  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on 
the  furface  of  a  more  refrafting  medium,  they  wiU 
diverge  or  converge  lefs  afrer  refraftion,  F  being  far- 
ther from  the  furface  than  R.  The  contrary  muft  hap- 
pen when  the  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on  the 
furface  of  a  lefs^  refrafting  medium,  becatife,  in  thia 
cafe,  F  is  nearer  to  the  furface  than  R. 

Corol.  2.  Let  R/>  be  another  ray,  more  oblique 
than  RP,  the  refrafting  point  p  being  farther  from  V, 
and  let  fpe  be  the  refrafted  ray,  determined  by  the 
fame  conltruftion.  Becaufe  the  arches  FI,y»,  are  per- 
pendicular to  their  radii,  it  is  evident  that  they  will 
converge  to  fome  point  within  the  angle  RIK,  and 
therefore  will  not  crofs  each  other  between  F  and  I  s 
therefore  Kf  will  be  greater  than  RF,  as  RF  is 
greater  than  RG,  for  fimilar  reafons.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  all  the  rays  which  tended  from  or  towards  R» 
and  were  incident  on  the  whole  of  VP/>,  will  not  di- 
verge from  or  converge  to  F,  but  will  be  diffufed  over 
the  line  GF/".  This  diffufion  is  called  aberration  froto 
the  focus,  and  is  fo  much  greater  as  the  rays  are  more 
oblique.  No  rays  flowing  from  or  towards  R  will 
have  point  of  concourfe  with  RV  nearer  to  R  than  F 
is  :  But  if  the  obliquity  be  inconfiderable,  fo  that  the 
ratio  of  RP  to  FP  does  not  differ  fenfibly  from  that 
of  RV  to  FV,  the  point  of  concourfe  will  not  be  fen- 
fibly removed  from  G,  G  is  therefore  ufually  called 
the  conjugate  focus  to  R.  It  ia  the  conjugate  focua 
of  an  indefinitely  flender  pencil  of  rays  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  furface.  The  conjugate  focus  of  aa 
oblique  pencil,  or  even  of  two  oblique  rays,  whofe  dif- 
perfion on  the  furface  is  conflderable,  is  of  more  dif- 
ficult inveftigation.  See  Gravefande'i  Natural  Philofe- 
phy  for  a  very  neat  and  elementary  determination  (e). 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  enough  to  have  pointed 
out,  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner,  the  nature  of  op- 
tical aberration.  But  as  this  is  the  chief  caufc  of  the 
imperfeftion  of  optical  inftruments,  and  as  the  only 
nvethod  of  removing  this  imperfeftion  is  to  diminifk, 
this  aberration,  or  correft  it  by  a  fubfequent  aberration 
in  the  oppofite  direftion,  we  ftiall  here  give  a  furida- 
mental  and  very  fimple  propofition,  which  will  (witb 
obvious  alteration8)vapply  to  all  important  cafes.  This 
is  the  determination  of  t#l  focus  of  an  infinitely  flen- 
der pencil  of  oblique  rays  RP,  R^. 

Retaining  the  former  conftruftion  for  the  ray  PFj 
(fig.  I.)  fuppofe  the  other  ray  R^  infinitely  near  to  RP. 
Draw  PS  perpendicular  to  PV,  and  Rr  perpendicular 
to  RP,  and  make  P>^ :  PSrrVR  :  VF.  On  Pr  defcribe 
the  femicirclc  rRP,  and  on  PS  the  femicircle  S^P,  cut- 
ting the  refrafted  ray  PF  in  f,  draw/r,/>S,/>?."  Itr 

follows 


(e)  We  refer  to  Gravefande,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  of  importance  to  make  fuch  a  work  as  ours  ferve 
M  a  general  index  to  fcience  and  literature.    At  the  fame  time  we  take  the  liberty  to  ob  rve,  that  the  fo- 
cus in  queftion  is  virtually  detertained  by  the.  conftruftion  which  we  have  given  :  for  the  points  P,  F  ofj= 
the  line  PF  are  determirked,  and  therefore  its  pofition  is  alfo  dete^-mined.    The  fatne  ie  true  of  the  pjpfitio^. 
of  ^  and  tberefwe  the  intcrfcftioh  9  of  the  two  lines  ia  likewife  determiaed. 
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follo»r«  from  the  Icrama,  that  if  p  be  the  focus  of 
fiurfaS!"  "y^'        variation  P^^/  of  the  angle  of  re- 

v«.«y^^  fraction  is  to  the  correfponding  variation  PR^  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  re- 
fra<5i;ion  VFP  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
VRP.  Now  Fp  may  be  confidered  as  coinciding  with 
the  arch  of  the  femicircles.  Therefore  the  ans^les 
VRp,  Vtp  are  equal,  as  alfo  the  angles  P?/),  PS^. 
But  PS/  i3  to  Vrp  as  Pr  to  PS ;  that  is,  as  VR  to  VF; 
that  is,  as  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  refradion ;  that  is,  as 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  refradion  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore  the  point  f  is 
the  focus. 

Of  RefraBion  by  Spherical  Surfaces. 

General  Problem. 

To  find  the  focus  of  refrafted  rays,  the  focus  of  in- 
cident rays  being  given. 

Let  PV*  (figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,) 
be  a  fpherical  furface  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  let  the 
incident  light  diverge  from  or  converge  to  R. 

Solution.  Draw  the  ray  RC  throu,jh  the  centre, 
cutting  the  furface  in  the  point  V,  which  we  fhall  de- 
nominate the  vertex^  while  RC  is  called  the  axis. 
This  ray  palfes  on  without  refra<ftion^  becaufe  it  co- 
incides with  the  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  Let 
RP  be  another  incident  ray,  which  is  rcfrafted  at  P, 
draw  the  radius  PC.  In  RP  make  RE  to  RP  as  the 
fine  of  incidence  m  to  the  fiiTe  'of  refraftion  «  ;  and 
about  the  centre  R,  with  the  diftance  RE,  defcribe 
the  circle  EK,  cutting  PC  in  K;  draw  RK  and  PF 
•  parallel  to  it,  cutting  the  axis  in  F.  PF  is  the  re- 
frafted  ray,  and  F  is  the  focus. 

For  the  triangles  PCF,  KCR  are  fimllar,  and  the 
angles  at  P  and  K  are  equal.  Alfo  RK  is  equal  to 
RE,  and  RPD  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  Now 
m  :  n=RK  :  RP,  =  fin.DPR  :  fin.  RKP,  =  fin.DPR  ; 
fin.  CPF.  Therefore  CPF  is  the  angle  of  lefraaion 
■correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  RPD,  and 
PF  is  the  refrafted  ray,  and  F  the  focus.  Q.  E.  D. 

CPxCR 

Cor.  I.  CK  :  CP=CR  :  CF,  and  CF=  - 

NowCPXCR  is  a  conftant  quantity;  and  therefore  CF 
18  reciprocally  as  CK,  which  evidently  varies  with  a  va- 
riation of  the  arch  VP.  .Hence  it  follow?,  that  all  the 
rays  flowing  from  R  are  not  collefted  at  the  conju- 
gate  focus  F.  The  ultimate  fituation  of  the  point  F, 
as  the  point  P  gradually  approaches  to,  and  at  laft 
coincides  with,  V,  is  called  the  conjugate  focus  of  cen- 
tral rays-,  and  the  diftance  between  this  focus  and  the 
focus  of  a  lateral  ray  is  called  tie  aberration  of  that  ray, 
^rifing  from  the  fpherical  figure. 

There  are,  however,  two  fituatlons  of  the  point  R 
fuch,  that  all  the  rays  which  flow  from  it  are  made  to 
diverge  from  one  point.  One  of  thofe  is  C  (fig.  5.), 
becaufe  they  all  pafsthro'  without  refradion,  and  there- 
fore ftill  diverge  from  C ;  the  other  is  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  with  a  convex  furface  flow  from  a 
point  R,  fo  fituated  beyond  the  centre  that  CV  is  to 
OR  as  the  fine  of  incidence  in  the  rare  medium  is  to 
the  fine  of  refradion  in  the  denfer,  or  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  fall  on  the  convex  furface  of  the  den- 
ier, converging  to  F,  fo  fituated  that  CF  ;  CV  = 
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m:n.  In  this  cafe  they  will  all  be  difperfed  from  Rcfradi 
F,  fo  fituated  that  CV  :  CF  =  «  :  m,  =:  GR  :  CV'^^^P^^'' 
for  fine  RFC  :  fine  RKC  =  «  :  m,  =  CR  :  CP,  =  ^lli"' 
fine  RFC  :  fire  PRC.  Therefore  the  angle  PRC  is 
equal  to  RKC,  or  to  FPC  (by  conftrudion  of  the 
problem),  and  the  angle  C  is  common  to  the  triaa- 
gles  PRC,  FPC  ;  they  are  therefore  fimilar,  and  the 
angles  PRC,  TPC  are  equal,  and  n  :  m  =  CP ;  CF, 
=  CK  :  CR,  =  CR  :  CP  ;  thertforc  CP  :  CK= 
CP*  :  CR*  :  but  CP  and  CR  are  conftant  quantities, 
and  therefore  CK  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  (by  the 
corollary)  CF  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  all  the  rays 
flowing  from  R  are  difperfed  from  F  by  refradion. 
In  like  manner  rays  converging  to  F  will  by  refrac- 
tion converge  to  R.  This  was  fitft  obferved  by  Huy- 
gens. 

2.  If  the  Incident  ray  R'P  (fig.  5.)  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  RC,  we  have  PO  to  CO  as  the  fine  of  inci- 
dence to  the  fine  of  refradion.  For  the  triangles 
R'PK'  PCO  art  fimilar,  and  PO  :  CO=R'K'  :  A'P, 
;=:?«;«. 

3.  In  this  cafe,  too,  we  have  the  focal  diftance  of 
central  parallel  rays  reckoned  frora  the  vertex  = 

m 

  X  VC.     For  fince  PO  is  ultimately  VO,  we 

have  »2  :  n  =  VO  :  CO,  and  m— n  :  w  =  VO—CO  : 


VO,  —  VC:  VO,  and  VO  = 


X  VC.    This  i« 


called  the  principal  focal  diftance,  or  focal  diftance  of 
parallel  rays.    Alfo  CO,  the  principal  focal  diftance 


reckoned  from  the  centre, 


X  VC. 


N.  B.  When  m  Is  lefs  than  n,  m — n  is  a  negative 
quantity. — Alfo  obferve,  that  in  applying  fymbols  to 
this  computation  of  the  focal  difl:ances,  thofe  lines  are 
to  be  accounted  pofitive  which  lie  from  their  begin- 
nings, that  is,  from  the  vertex,  or  the  centre,  or  the 
radiant  point,  in  the  diredion  of  the  incident  rays. 
Thus  when  rays  diverge  frora  R  on  the  convex  fur- 
face of  a  medium,  VR  is  accounted  negative  and  VC 
pofitive.  If  the  light  pafles  out  of  air  into  glafs,  m 
is  greater  than  n  ;  but  if  it  pafTes  out  of  glafs  into  air, 
m  is  lefs  than  n.  If,  therefore,  parallel  rays  fall 
on  the  convex  furface  of  glafs  out  of  air.  In  which 
cafe  ra:n=:3:2  very  neatly,  we  have  for  the  prin- 

pal  focal  diftance  VC,  or-f  3VC.  But  if  It  pafs 

3  ^ 

out  of  glafs  Into  the  convex  furface  of  air,  we  have 
VOr:-^  VC,  or  — 2VC  ;  that  Is,  the  focus  O  will 

be  In  the  fame  fide  of  the  furface  with  the  incident 
light.  In  like  manner,  we  fliall  have  for  thefe  two 
cafes  CO  =-f.2VC  and  —sVC. 

4.  By  conftrudion  we  have  RK  :  RP=:»i  :  n 
by  fimilarity  of  triangles  PF:  RK  =  CF;  CR 

therefore  PF  : PR=njCF  :  «CR 

and  »nPRxCF=nCRxPF 
therefore  m^K  :  nCR=  PF  :  CF 

and  7«PR— bCR  :  mPR=PF— CF  :  PF 

ultimately         ;nVR_„CR  :  wVR  =  VC  :  VF 

This  Is  a  very  general  optical  theorem,  and  affords 
an  eafy  method  for  computing  the  focal  diftance  of 
refraded  rays. 

For  this  purpofe  let  VR,  the  difl;ance  of  the  radiant 
4  poiuty 
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r.ai.n  poijTt,  be  exprefTed  }jy  the  fymbol  r,  the  diftance  of 
isida?'  ^^^/"CU6  of  refraftcd  rays  by  the  fymbol/,  and  the 
Radius  of  the   fpherical  furface   by  a  ;    we  have 
mr  ~  nr — a  :  mr~a  :  f,  and 
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In  its  application  due  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the 
(qualities  of  r  and  «,  whether  they  be  pofitive  or  ne- 
gative, according  to  the  conditions  of  laft  corollary, 
^la'e  5.  If  QJfig.  8.)  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  cominsjr 
•  from  the  oppofite  fide,  we  fhall  have  RQj  QCr=  RV"^: 
VF.  For  draw  Cq  parallel  to  PF,  cuttingRP  in  q; 
then  Ry  :  ^rCrrRP  :  PF.  Now  q  is  the  focus  of  the 
parallel  rays  "FP,  C7.  And  when  the  point  P  ulti- 
mately coincides  wich  the  point  V,  q  muft  coincide 
with       and  we  have  RQj  QC=RV  :  VF. 

Th  is  is  the  moft  general  optical  tlieorem,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  lenfes,  or  even  to  a  combination 
^cf  them,  r.s  to  fimple  furfaces.  It  is  alfo  apphcable 
to  reflexions,  with  thi«  difference,  that  Q_is  to  be 
afTumcd  the  focus  of  piralkl  rays  coming  tht  /ame  way 
with  the  incident  rays.  It  affords  us  the  moft  com- 
pendious methods  of  computing  fymbolically  and  arith- 
metically the  focal  diftanoes  in  all  cafes. 

6.  We  have  alfo  Rq  :  RP=  RV  :  RF,  and  ultimate- 
ly for  central  rays  RQ  :  RV=RV  :  RF,  and  RF  = 

Aifo  Rj-:  RC^^RP:  RF,  and  ultimately  RQ_: 
:RC  :  RF,  and  RF=  N.  B.  Thefe 

four  points  V,  C,  F,  either  lie  all  one  way  from 
R,  or  two  of  them  forward  and  two  backward. 

8.  Alfo,  making  O  the  principal  focus  of  rays 
coming  the  fame  way,  we  have  Kq  :  yC=Co  :  oF,  and 

ultimately  RQ_:  qc==cO  t  OF,  and  QyS^—^' 

and  therefore  reciprocally  proportional  to  RQ^  becaufe 
QCXco  is  a  conftant  quantity. 

I'hefe  corollaries  or  theorems  give  us  a  variety  of 
methods  for  finding  the  focus  of  refraded  rays,  or 
the  other  points  related  to  them  ;  and  each  formula 
contains  four  points,  of  which  any  three  being  given 
the  fourth  may  he  found.  Perhaps  the  laft  is  the  moft 
fnnple,  as  the  quantity  o^rXcQjs  always  negative,  be- 
caufe o  m)di  Q^arc  on  different  fides, 

9.  From  this  conftruftion  we  may  alfo  derive  a  very 
eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  drawing  many  refraft- 
ed  rays.  Draw  through  the  centre  C  (fig.  15.  16.) 
a  line  to  the  point  of  incidence  P,  and  a  line  CA  pa- 
rallel to  the  incident  ray  RP.  Take  VO  to  VC  as 
the  fine  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  rcfradion,  and 
about  A,  with  the  radius  VO,  defcrihe  an  arch  of  a 
circle  rutting  PC  pro  'uced  in  B.  Join  AB;  and  PF 
parallel  to  AB  is  rhe  refraded  ray.  When  the  in- 
cident light  is  parallel  to  RC,  the  point  A  coincides 
with  V,  and  a  circle  defcrihed  round  V  with  the  dl- 
flnnce  VO  will  cut  the  lines  PC,  pC,  &c.  in  the  poi-.its 
B/-.    The  demoiiftration  is  evident. 

Having  thus  determined  the  focal  diftance  of  i-e- 
f rafted  rays,  it  will  1  e  proper  to  point  out  a  little 
more  particularly  its  relation  t©  its  conjuvate  focus 
cf  incident  rays.    We  lhall  confidcf  the  four  cafes  of 
Vol.  XIII.  Parti, 


light  incident  on  t!»e  convex  or  coticave  furface  of  a  Refraftioii 
denfer  or  a  rarer  medium.  ,  by  Spheri- 

1,  Let  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  convex  furface"^ 

of  glafs  (fig.  5.  to  fig.  14.).  Let  us  fuppofe  it  tcnd-'^ILv— 
ing  to  a  point  beyond  the  glafs  infinitely  diftant.  It 
v/ill  be  colleded  to  its  principal  focus  0  beyond  the 
vertex  V.  Now  let  the  incident  light  converge  % 
little,  fo  that  R  is  at  a  great  diftance  beyond  the  fur- 
face._  The  focus  of  refraded  rays  F  will  be  a  little 
within  O  or  nearer  to  V.  As  the  incident  rays  are 
made  to  converge  more  and  more,  the  point  R  comes 
nearer  to  V,  and  the  point  F  alfo  approaches  it,  but 
with  a  much  flower  motion,  being  always  fituated  be- 
tween O  and  C  till  it  is  overtaken  hy  R  at  the  centre 
C,  when  the  incident  liglit  is  perpendicular  to  the  fur- 
face in  every  point,  and  therefore  fuffers  ho  refraaion. 
As  R  has  overtaken  F  at  C,  it  now  paffes  it,  and  i« 
again  overtaken  by  it  at  V.  Now  the  p^)int  R  is  on 
the  fide  from  which  the  light  comes,  that  is,  the  rays 
diverge  from  R.  After  refraftion  they  will  diverge 
from  F  a  little  without  R  ;  and  as  R  recedes  farther 
froni  V,  F  recedes  ftill  farther,  and  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  till,  when  R  comes  to  Q^,  F  has  gone  to  afl 
infinite  diftanpe,  or  the  refracted  rays  are  parallel. 
When  R  ftlU  recedes,  F  now  appears  on  the  other 
fide,  or  beyond  V  ;  and  as  R  recedes  back  to  an  m- 
finlte  diftance,  F  has  come  to  O  :  and  this  completes 
the  feries  of  variations,  the  motion  of  F  daring  the 
whole  changes  of  fituation  being  in  the  fame  diredio* 
with  the  motion  of  K. 

2.  Let  the  light  moving  Jn  air  fall  on  the  concave 
furface  of  glafs  ;  and  let  us  begin  with  parallel  inci- 
dent rays,  conceiving,  as  before,  R  to  lie  beyond  the 
glafs  at  an  infinite  diftance.    'i'he  rafrafted  rays  will 
move  as  if  they  came  from  the  principal  focus  O,  lying 
on  that  fide  of  the  glnfs  from  which  the  light  comes. 
As  the  incident  rays  are  made  gradually  more  conver- 
ging, and  the  point  of  convergence  R  comes  toward 
the  glafs,   the  conjugate  focus  F  moves  backward 
from  O  ;  the   refraded  rays  growing  Lfs  and  Icfs  di- 
verging, till  the  point  R  comes  to        the  principal 
focus  on  the  other  fide.    The  refiaded  rays  are  novr 
parallel,  or  F  has  retreated  to  an  infinite  diftance. 
The  incident  liglu  converging  ftill  more,  or  R  coming 
bcween  Qjind  V,  F  will  appear  on  the  other  fide,  or 
beyond  the  fuiface,  of  within  the  glaf«,  and  will  ap- 
proach it  with  a  retarded  motion,  and  finally  overtake 
R  at  the  furface  of  the  glafs.   Let  R  continue  its  mo- 
tion backwards  (for  it  has  all  the  while  been  moving 
backwards,  or  in  a  direftion  contrary  to  that  bf  the 
light)  5  that  is,  let  R  now  be  a  radiant  point,  movlag 
backwards  from  the  furface  of  the  glafs.    F  will  at 
firft  he  without  it,  but  will  he  overtaken  by  it  at  the 
centre  C,  when  the  rays  will  fuffer  no  refradion.  R 
ftill  receding,  will  get  without  F ;  and  while  R  re* 
cedes  to  an  infinite  diftance,  F  will  recede  to  O,  and 
the  feries  will  he  completed. 

3.  Let  the  light  movinr  in  glafs  fall  on  the  convex 
furface  of  air  ;  that  is,  let  it  come  out  of  the  concave 
futface  of  glafs,  and  let  the  incident  rays  be  parallel, 
or  tending  to  R,  infinitely  diftant  :  they  will  be  dif- 
perfed  by  refradion  from  the  principal  focus  O  with- 
la  the  glafs.  A%  they  are  made  more  converging,  R 
comes  nearer,  and  F  retreats  backward,  till  R  comes 
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to  Qj  the  principal  focua  without  the  glafs  ;  when  F 
is  now  at  an  infinite  diftance  within  the  glafs,  and  the 
refraaed  rays  are  parallel.  R  ftill  coming  nearer,  F 
now  appears  before  the  glafs,  overtakes  R  at  the  centre 
C,  and  is  again  overtaken  by  it  at  V.  R  now  beco- 
ming a  radiant  point  within  the  glafs,  F  follows  it 
backwards,  and  arrives  at  O,  when  R  has  receded  to 
an  infinite  diftance,  and  the  feries  is  completed. 

4.  Let  the  incident  light,  moving  in  gUfs,  fall  en 
the  concave  furface  of  air,  or  come  out  of  the  convex 
furface  of  glafs.  Let  it  tend  to  a  point  R  at  an  infi- 
nite diftance  without  the  glafs.  'I  he  refrafted  rays 
will  converge  to  O,  the  principal  focus  without  the 
glafs.  As  the  incident  light  is  made  more  corn-erging, 
R  comes  towards  the  glafs,  while  F,  fetting  out  from 
T,  alfo  approaches  the  glafs,  and  R  overtakes  it  at 
the  furface  V.  R  now  becomes  a  radiant  point  with- 
in the  glafs,  receding  backwards  from  the  furface.  F 
recedes  flower  at  firft,  but  overtakes  R  at  the  centre 
C,  and  paffes  it  with  an  accelerated  motion  to  an  infi- 
nite diftance  ;  while  R  retreats  to  Q_,  the  principal 
focus  within  the  glafs.  R  ftill  retreating,  F  appears 
before  the  glafs ;  and  while  R  retreats  to  an  infinite 
diftance,  F  comes  to  V,  and  the  feries  is  completed. 

§  2.  Of  Glajfcs. 

Glass  for  optical  purpofes  may  be  ground  into 
nine  diff'erent  fliapcs.  Glaifes  cut  into  five  of  thofe 
fhapes  are  called  knfes,  which  together  with  their  axes 
are  defcribed  in  vol.  6.  page  33.  (See  Dioptrics). 
The  other  four  are, 

1.  A  plane-gldfs,  which  is  flat  on  both  fides,  and  of 
equal  thicknefs  in  all  its  partS;  as  EF,  fig.  i. 

2.  AJlat  pkno-convex,  whofe  convex  fide  is  ground 
into  feveral  little  flat  furfaces,  as  A.  fig.  2. 

3.  A  prifmy  which  has  three  flat  fides,  and  when 
viewed  endwife  appears  hke  an  equilateral  triangle, 
as  B. 

4.  A  concavo-convex  glafs,  as  C,  which  has  hitherto 
received  no  name,  and  is-  feldom,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of 
in  optical  inftruments. 

A  ray  of  light  Gh  (fig.  i.)  falling  perpendicularly 
•n  a  plane  glafs  EF,  will  pafs  through  the  glafs  in  the 
fame  direaion  hi,  and  go  out  of  it  into  the  air  in  the 
fame  ftraight  line  ?H. 

A  ray  of  light  AB  falling  obliquely  on  a  plane 
glafs,  will  go  out  of  the  glafs  in  the  fame  direaion, 
but  not  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  :  for  in  touching  the 
-glafs,  it  will  be  refraaed  in  the  line  BC  ;  and  in  lea- 
ving the  glafs,  it  will  be  refraaed  in  the  line  CD, 

Lemma.  There  is  a  certain  point  E  within  every 
double  convex  or  double  concave  lens,,  through  whiclL 
every  ray  that  pafles  wiU  have  its  incident  and  emer- 
gent parts  QA,^?  parallel  to  each  other:  but  in  a 
plano-convex.or  piano  concave  lens,  that  point  E  is  re- 
moved to  the  vertex  of  the  concave  or  convex  furface; 
and  in  a  menifcus,  and  in^  that  other  concavo  convex 
lens,  it  is  removed  a  little  way  out  of  thera,  and  lies 
next  to  the.furface  which  has  the  greateft  curvature. 

For  let  RErbe  the  axis. of  the  lens  Joining  the  cen* 
tres  R,  r  of  its  furfaces  A,  a.  Draw  any  two  of  their 
femidiameters  RA,  ra  parallel  to  each  other,  and  join 
the  points  A,  a,  and  the  line  Aa  will  cut  the  axis  in 
the  point  E  above  defcribed.  lor  the  triangles  RE  A, 
tl^  being  equiangular,  PJE  wiU  .be  to  Er  in  the.  given 
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ratio  of  the  femidiameters  RA,  ra;  and  confequently  OfGl  llf 
the  point  E  is  invariable  in  the  fame  lens.  Now  fup-  ^ 
pofing  a  ray  to  pafs  both  ways  along  the  line  Aa,  it 
being  equally  inclined  to  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
furfaces,  will  be  equally  bent,  and  contrarywife  in  go- 
ing  out  of  the  lens ;  to  that  its  emergent  parts  AQ_, 
aq  will  be  parallel.  Now  any  of  thefe  lenfea  will  be- 
come piano  convex  or  plano-concave,  by  conceiving 
one  of  the  femidiameters  RA,  ra  to  become  infinite, 
and  confequently  to  become  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  and  then  the  othtr  femidiameter  will  coincide 
with  the  axis  ;  and  fo  the  points  A,  E  or  a,  E  will 
coincide.    Q^E.  D. 

Corol.  Hence  when  a  pencil  of  rays  falb  almoft  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  lens,  whofe  thickncfs  is  incon- 
fiderahle,  the  courfe  of  the  ray  which  pafles  through 
E,  above  defcribed,  may  be  taken  for  a  ftraight  line 
pafling  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  without  fen- 
fible  error  in  fenfible  things.  For  it  is  manifeft  from 
the  length  of  Aa  and  from  the  quantity  of  the  refrac- 
tions at  its  extremities,  that  the  perpendicular  diftance 
of  AO  ,  aq  when  produced,  will  be  diminifticd  both 
as  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ray  is  diminiftied. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

To  find  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  falling  almoft  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  given  lens. 

Let  E  be  the  centre  of  the  lens,  R  and  r  the  cen-  p;^,  ^ 
tres  of  its  furfaces,  Rr  its  axis,  ^EG  a  line  parallel  to 
the  incident  rays  upon  the  furface  B>  whofe  centre  is  143 
R.    Parallel  to  ^E  draw  a  femidiameter  BR,  in  which The^h)ct 
produced  let  V  be  the  focus  of  the  rays  after  their '^.'^yP'^^Jj, 
firft  refraaion  at  the  furface  B,  and  joining  Vr,  let  it  perpendi 
cut  ^E  produced  in  G,  and  G  will  be  the  focus  of  thebrly  up. 
rays  that  emerge  from  the  lens.  .  , 

For  fince  V  is  alfo  the  focus  of  the  rays  incident 
upon  the  fecond  furface  A,  the  emergent  r^ys  mull 
have  their  focus  in  fome  point  of  that  ray  which  paffes 
ftraight  through  this  furface;  that  is,  in  the  line  Vr, 
drawn  through  its  centre  r:  and  fince  the  whole  courfe 
of  another  ray  is  reckoned  a  ftraight  line  ^'EG  *,  its*CoroJ 
interfeaion  G  with  Vr  determines  the  focus  of  them  ' 
all.  Q^E.  D.  ' 

Carol.  I.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the 
axis  rR,  the  focal  diftance  EF  is  equal  to  EG.  For 
let  the  incident  rays  that  were  parallel  to  ^E  be  gra- 
dually more  inclined  to  the  axis  till  they  become  pa- 
rallel to  it ;  and  their  fi.rft  and  fecond  foeufes  V  and 
G  will  defcribe  circular  arches  VT  and  GF  whofe 
centres  are  R  and  E.  For  the  line  RV  is  invariable  ; 
being  in  proportion  to  RB  in  a  given  ratio  of  the  lef- 
fer  of  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refraaion  to  their 
difference*  ;  confequently  the  line  EG  is  alfo  invari- ^ 
able,  being  in  proportion  to  the  given  hne  RV  in  the 
given  ratio  of  rE  to  rR,  becgufe  the  triangles  EGr, 
RVr  are  equiangular, 

CoroL  2.  The  laft  proportion  gives -  the  following 
rule  for  finding  the,  focal  diftance  of  any  thin  kns.  As 
Rr,  the  interval  between  the  centres  of  the  furfaces, 
is  to  rE,  the  femidiameter  of  the  fecond  furface,  fo  is 
RV  or  RT,  the  continuation  of  the  firft  femidiameter 
to  the  firft:  focus,  to  EG  or  EF,  the  focai  diftance  of 
the  lens  ;  which,  according  as  the  lens  is  thicker  or 
thinner  in  tke  middle  than  at  its  edges,  muft  lie  on 
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the  fame  fide  as  the  emergent  rays,  or  on  the  oppafite 
fide. 

Carol.  3.  Hence  when  ray 3  fall  parallel  on  both 
fides  of  any  lens,  the  focal  diftances  EF,  E/"  are  equal. 
For  let  rt  be  the  continuation  of  the  femidiameter  Er 
to  the  firft  focus  /  of  rays  falling  parallel  upon  the 
furface  A  ;  and  the  fame  rule  that  gave  rR  to  rE  as 
RT  to  EF,  gives  alfo  rR  to  RE  as  rt  to  E/.  Whence 
Ey  and  EF  are  equal,  becaufe  the  redlangles  under  rE, 
RT  and  alfo  under  RE,  rt  are  equah  For  rE  is  to 
rt  and  alfo  RE  to  RT  in  the  fame  given  ratio. 

Corol.  4.  Hence  in  particular  in  a  double-convex 
or  double-concave  lens  made  of  glafs,  it  is  as  the  fum 
of  their  femidiameters  (or  in  a  menifcus  as  their  dif- 
ference) to  either  of  them,  fo  is  double  the  other,  to 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs.  For  the  continuations 
RT,  rt  are  feverally  double  their  femidiameters :  be- 
caufe in  glafs  ET  is  to  TR  and  alfo  E/  to  tr  as 
3  to  2. 

CoroL  5.  Hence  if  the  femidiameters  of  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  glafs  be  equal,  its  focal  diflance  is  equal 
to  one  of  them  ;  and  is  equal  to  the  focal  diftance  of 
a  plano-convex  or  plano-concave  glafs  whofe  femidia- 
meter is  as  fhort  again.  For  confidering  the  plane 
furface  as  having  an  infinite  femidiameter,  the  fiift  ra- 
tio of  the  laft  mentioned  proportion  may  be  reckoned 
a  ratio  of  equality. 

PROPOSITION  II. 
144 

focus  The  focus  of  incident  rays  upon  a  fingle  furface, 
nergcnt  fphere,  or  lens  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
found.  £Q(;ug  of       emergent  rays. 

?Iate  Lict  any  point  Q_^be  the  focus  of  incident  rays  up- 
?^f^  A  on  a  fpherical  furface,  lens,  or  fphere,  whofe  centre  is 
E ;  and  let  other  rays  come  parallel  to  the  line  QEf 
the  contrary  way  to  the  given  rays,  and  after  refraftion 
let  them  belong  to  a  focus  F;  then  taking  E/"  equal 
to  EF  in  the  lens  or  fphere,  but  equal  toFC  in  the  fingle 
furface,  fay  as  QF  to  FE  fo  E/'to fq  ;  and  placing 
the  contrary  way  from  /  to  that  of  FQ^from  F, 
the  point  q  will  be  the  focus  of  the  refra6ted  rays, 
without  fenfible  error ;  provided  the  point  Q^be  not 
fo  remote  from  the  axis,  nor  the  furfaces  fo  broad,  as  to 
caufe  any  of  the  rays  to  fall  too  obliquely  upon  them. 

For  with  the  centre  E  and  femidiameters  EF  and 
£/ defcribe  two  arches  FG,^  cutting  any  ray  QAcy 
in  G  and  g,  and  draw  EG  and  E^.  Then  fuppofing 
G  to  be  a  focus  of  incident  rays  (as  GA),  the  emer- 
from  ^^^^  ^^y^  "S'^^  ^''^  parallel  to  GE*;  and  on  the 
other  hand  fuppofing  g  another  focus  of  incident  rays 
(as  ga)t  the  emergent  rays  (as  AGQJ  will  be  pa- 
rallel to  ^E.  Therefore  the  triangles  QGE,  'E.gq  are 
equiangular,  and  confequently  QG  is  to  GE  as  E^ 
to  gq;  th^t  is,  when  the  ray  Q^aq  is  the  neareft  to 
QEq,  Qf  is  to  FE  as  Ef  to  fg.  Now  when  ac- 
cedes to  F  and  coincides  with  it,  the  emergent  rays 
become  parallel,  that  is  q  recedes  to  an  infinite  di- 
ftance ;  and  confequently  when  Q^pafles  to  the  other 
fide  of  F,  the  focus  q  will  alfo  pafs  through  an  infi- 
nite fpace  from  one  fide  of /  to  the  other  fide  of  it. 
Q^E.I). 

Coro/.  1.  In  a  fphere  or  lens  the  focus  q  may  be 
found  by  this  rule  :  As  QF  to  QE  fo  QE  to  Q^q,  to 
be  placed  the  fame  way  from  Q_a6  QF  lies  from  Q^ 
For  let  the  incident  and  emergent  ray  QA,  qa  ^  pro. 
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duced  till  they  meet  me;  and  the  tnanglct  QGE,  OfGIafTe*. 

Qe^q  being  equiangular,  we  have  QG  to  QE  as  Qff to  » 
Qa ;  and  when  the  angles  of  thefe  triangTes  are  va- 
nuning,  the  point  e  will  coincide  with  E ;  becaufe  in 
the  fphere  the  triangle  Aea  is  equiangular  at  the  bafe 
Ac,  and  confequently  Ae  and  ae  will  at  laft  become  fe- 
midiameters of  the  fphere.  In  a  lens  the  thicknefs 
Aa  is  inconfiderable. 

The  focus  may  alfo  be  found  by  this  rule  j-—  < 
QF  :  FE  :  :  QE  :  Eg,  for  QG  :  GE  :  :  QA  :  A^. 
And  then  the  rule  formerly  demonftrated  for  fingle 
furfaces  holds  good  for  the  Icnfes. 

CoroL  2.  In  all  cafes  the  diftance  fq  varies  recipro- 
cally as  FQ__^does  ;  and  they  lie  contrarywife  from 
f  and  F ;  becaufe  the  redtangle  or  the  fquare  under 
EF  and  E/",  the  middle  terms  in  the  foregoing  propor- 
tions, is  invariable. 

The  principal  focal  diftance  of  a  lens  may  not  only 
be  found  by  collecting  the  rays  coming  from  the  fun, 
confidered  as  parallel,  but  alfo  (by  means  of  this  pro- 
pofition)  it  may  be  found  by  the  light  of  a  candle  or 
window.  For,  becaufe  Q^y  :  qA  : :  QE  :  EG,  we 
have  (when  A  coincides  with  E)  Qjr  :  ^E  =  QE  ; 
EF ;  that  is,  the  diftance  oliferved  between  the  ra- 
diant objedt  and  its  pifture  in  the  focus  is  to  the  di« 
ftance  of  the  lens  from  the  focus  as  the  diftance  of 
the  lens  from  the  radiant  is  to  its  principal  focal 
diftance.  Multiply  therefore  the  diftances  of  the  lens 
from  the  radiant  and  focus,  and  divide  the  produft 
by  their  fum. 

Corol.  3.  Convex  lenfes  of  different  ftiapes  that 
have  equal  focal  diftances,  when  put  into  each  others 
places,  have  equal  powers  upon  any  pencil  of  rays  to 
refraft  them  to  the  fame  focus.  Becaufe  the  rules 
above-mentioned  depend  only  upon  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  lens,  and  not  upon  the  proportion  of  the  fe« 
midiameters  of  its  furfaces. 

Corol.  4.  The  rule  that  was  given  for  a  fphere  of  an 
uniform  denfity,  will  fcrve  alio  for  finding  the  focus  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  refradttd  through  any  number  of  con- 
centric furfaces,  which  intercede  uniform  mediums  of 
any  different  denfities.  For  when  rays  come  parallel 
to  any  line  drawn  through  the  common  centre  of  thefc 
mediums,  and  are  refracted  through  them  all,  the  di- 
ftance of  their  focus  from  that  centre  is  Invariable,  as 
in  an  uniform  fphere. 

Coroi.  5.  When  the  focufes  Q^  q  lie  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  refrafting  furfaces,  if  the  incident  rays 
flow  from  Q^the  refracted  rays  will  alfo  flowr  from  • 
and  if  the  incident  rays  flow  towards  Q^ the  refracted 
will  alfo  flow  towards  q  :  and  the  contrary  will  hap- 
pen when  Q^and  q  are  on  contrary  fides  of  the  re- 
fcading  furfaces.  Becaufe  the  rays  are  continually 
going  forwards. 

From  this  propofition  we  alfo  derive  an  eafy  me- 
th©d  of  drawing  the  progrefs  of  rays  through  any 
number  of  lenfes  ranged  on  a  common  axis. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  (fig.  7.)  be  the  lenfes,  and  RA  a 
ray  incident  on  the  firft  of  them.  Let  x  be  their 
foci  for  parallel  rays  coming  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion ;  draw  the  perpendicular  ad^  cutting  the  incident 
ray  in  d,  and  draw  d  a  through  the  centre  of  the 
lens:  AB  parallel  to  d a  will  be  the  ray  refrafted 
by  the  firft  lens.  Through  the  focus  of  the  fe- 
cund Jens  draw  the  pet:pendicular  ^e,  cutting  AB  i» 
O  o  2  et 
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Qf  Vifiop.  ff  f  and  <3raw  eh  ttrough  the  c<fntre  of  the  fecond  lens. 

BD  parallel  to  be  will  lie  the  next  rcfraAed  ray* 
Through  the  focus  «  pf  the  third  l^ns  draw  the  per' 
pendicular  »/,  cutting  BP  in  f,  and  dmw  fc  through 
the  centre  of  the  third  lens.  CE  parallel  to /c  will 
be  the  refra<9:cd  ray  ;  and  fo  on. 

§S.  0/Vifton. 

Having  defcri!  ed  how  the  rays  of  lifjht,  flowing 
from  objefts,  and  paflir/gf  through  convex  glafle.',  are 
collcfted  into  poists,  and  form  the  images  of  the  ob- 
jeAs  ;  it  will  be  eafy  to  underftand  how  the  rays  are 
affefted  by  palling  through  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
and  are  thereby  cpUcftcd  into  innumerable  points  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  thereon  form  the  images 
of  the  objefts  which  they  flow  from.  For,  the  difi'er- 
ent  humours  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  the  cryftal- 
line  humour,  ate  to  be  coni5dered  as  a  convex  glafs  ; 
and  the  rays  in  pafling  through  them  to  be  afi"e6led  in 
the  fame  manner  a«  in  pafling  through  a  convex  glafs. 

defcription  of  the  coats  and  humours,  &c.  has  been 
given  at  large  in  Anatomy:  but  for  the  reader's  con- 
Yenience  ia  this  place,  we  fliall  repeat  in  a  few  words 
as  much  of  the  defcription  as  will  be  fufScient  for  our 
prefent  purpofe. 

The  eye  is  nearly  globular.    It  confitls  of  three 
Plate     coats  and  three  humours.    The  part  DHHG  of  the 
CCCLVll.  outer  coat,  is  called  thafc /erotica;  the  reft,  DEFG,  the 
%  ^'       cornea.    Next  within  this  coat  is  that  called  the  cho- 
Defc^ptJon '■'"'^'^•^>  which  ferves  as  it  were  for  a  lining  to  the 
pf  tkc  «je.  other,  and  joins  with  the  iris,  w/i,  mn.    The  iris  is 
compofed  of  two  fets  of  mufcular  fibres;  the  one  of  a 
circular  form,  which  contracis  the  hole  in  the  middle 
called  the  pupil,  when  the  light  would  otherwife  be 
too  ftrong  for  the  eye  ;  and  the  other  of  radical  fibres, 
tending  everywhere  from  the  circumference  of  the  iris 
towards  the  middle  of  the  pupil ;  which  fibres,  by 
their  contradion,  dilate  and  enlarge  the  pupil  when 
the  light  is  weak,  in  order  to  let  in  the  more  of  its 
rays.    The  third  coat  is  only  a  fine  expanfion  of  the 
optic  nerve  L,  which  fpreiids  like  net-work  all  over 
the  infide  of  the  choroides,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
retina;  upon  which  are  painted  (as  it  were)  the  ima- 
ges of  all  vifihle  objefts,  by  jhe  rays  of  light  which 
cither  flow  or  are  reflefted  from  them. 

Under  the  cornea  is  a  fine  tranfparent  fluid  like  wa- 
ter, which  is  therefore  called  the  aqueous  humour.  It 
gives  a  protuberant  figure  to  the  cornea,  fills  the  two 
cavities  mm  and  tin,  which  communicate  by  the  pu- 
-pilP;  and  has  the  fame  limpidity,  fpecific  gravity,  and 
refraftive  power,  as  water.  At  the  back  of  this  lies 
the  cryfl:alline  humour  11^  which  is  ftiapcd  like  a 
double  convex  glafs ;  and  is  a  little  more  convex  on 
the  back  than  the  fore-part.  It  converges  the  rays, 
which  pafs  through  it  from  every  vifible  objed  to  its 
focus  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  This  humour  is  tranf- 
parent like  cryftal,  is  much  of  the  confiftence  of  hard 
jeHy,  and  exceeds  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  in  the 
proportion  of  1 1  to  lo.  It  is  inclofed  in  a  fine  tranf. 
parent  membrane,  from  which  proceed  radial  fibres 
0.0,  called  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  all  around  its  edge  } 
and  join  to  the  circumference  of  the  iris. 

At  the  back  of  the  cryftaUine,  lies  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour KK,  which  is  tranfparent  like  glafs,  and  is 
fcr^eft  of  all  in  (quantity,  i&Hing  the  whole  orb  of  i^t 
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eye,  and  gtyiug  it  «  globular  rt»ape.    li  19  much  of  Of  Vii 

a  confifttMce  with  the  white  oi  an  cgg,^  and  vtry 
littU  exceeds  the  fpecific  gravity  and  refractive  power 
of  water. 

As  every  point  of  an  objedl  ABC,  (Hie/.  J  fends  The  ob 
out  rays  in  all  diredlions,  fome  ray!»>  from  every  point  ""  ^^<' 
on  the  fide  next  the  eye,  will  fall  upon  the  cornea  be-"*  °^ 
twecn  E  and  F;  and  by  pafling  on  through  the  hu- ve*cg|i^^ 
mours  and  pupil  of  the  eye,  they  will  fee  converged 
to  as  many  points  on  the  retina  or  bottom  of  the  eyc^ 
and  will  thereon  form  a  dift;incl  inverted  pifture  cba 
of  the  ohje<St.     Thus,  the  pencil  of  rays  q  rs  that 
fio  AS  from  tlie  point  A  ©f  the  objed,  will  be  con- 
verged to  the  point  a  on  the  retina  ;.  thofe  from  the 
point  B  will  be  converged  to  the  point  i  ;  thofe  from 
the  point  C  will  be  converged  to  the  point  c  ;  and  fo 
of  all  the  intermediate  points  ;  by  which  means  the 
whole  image  a  be  is  formed,  and  the  objeft  made  vi- 
fible.  Although  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  method 
by  which  this  fenfation  is  carried  from  the  eye  by 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  cammon  fenfory  in  the  brain, 
and  there  difccrned,  is  above  the  reach  of  our  com* 
prehenfion. 

But  that  vifion  is  cff"eded  in  this  mnnncr,  may  be 
demonftrated  experimentally.  Take  a  bullock's  eye 
whillt  it  is  frefli  ;  and  having  cut  off  the  three  coats 
from  the  back-part,  quite  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
put  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  that  part,  and  hold 
the  eye  towards  any  bright  objed,  and  you  will  fee 
an  inverted  pidiurei^f  the  objeft  upon  the  paper. 

Since  the  image  is  inverted,  many  have  wondered 
why  the  objeft  appears  upright.  But  ,wc  are  to  con-  are  feen 
fider,  I.  Th^&t  inverted  is  only  a  relative  term:  andji'ighc. 
2.  That  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
real  objeft  and  the  means  or  image  by  which  we  per- 
ceive it.  When  all  the  part&  of  a  diflant  profped  arc 
painted  upon  the  retina,  they  are  all  right  with  re- 
fped  to  one  another^  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
fped  itfelf ;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  an  objedl's  be- 
ing inverted,  when  it  is  turned  reverfe  to  its  natural 
pofition  with  jefped  to  other  objefts  which  we  fee 
?nd  compare  it  with — If  we  lay  hold  of  an  upright 
ft:ick  in  the  dark,  we  can  tell  which  is  tke  upper  op- 
lower  pa»t  ef  it,  by  moving  our  hand  downward  or 
upward  ;  and  know  very  well  that  we  cannot  feel  the 
upper  end  by  moving  our  hand  downward.  Jutt  fo 
we  find  by  experience,  tliat  upon  dirediing  our  eyes 
towards  a  tall  objed,  wc  cannot  fee  its  top  by  turning 
our  eyes  downward,  nor  its  foot  by  turning  our  eyes 
upward  ;  but  mufl:  trace  the  objed  the  fame  way  by 
the  eye  to  fee  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  we  do  by  the 
hand  to  feel  it  ;  and  as  the  judgment  h  informed  by 
the  motion  of  the  hand  in  one  cafe,  fo  it  is  alfo  by  the 
motion  of  the  eye  in  the  other.  . 

la  fig.  9.  is  exhibited  the  manner  of  teeing  the 
fame  objed  ABC,  by  both  the  eyes  D  and  E  at 
once. 

When  any  part  of  the  image  cba  falls  upon  the  op-  ^f,^ 
tic  nerve  L,  the  correfponding  part  of  the  objed  be- when  v 
com(.,  in  vifible.  On  which  account,  nasture  has  wife-eJ  v^itJ 
ly  placed  the  optic  nerve  of  each  eye,  not  in  thej?°'^'' 
middle  o^f  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but  towards  the  fidepe"J° 
next  the  nofe  ;  fo  that  whatever  part  of  the  image  falls  becaule 
upon  the  optic  nerve  of  one  eye,  may  not  fall  upon  "pf'<^  »< 
the  optic  nerve  of  the  other.  Thua  the  poini  a  of  the  'J^'j^'j^'J 
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>f  Vifioii.  Image  cha  h\h  upon  the  optic  tjerve  of  the  eye  D, 
but  not  of  the  eye  £;  and  the  point  c  falls  upon  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  eye  E,  but  not  of  the  eye  D  :  and 
therefore,  to  both  eyes  taken  together,  the  whole  ob- 
ica  ABC  is  vlfible. 

The  nearer  that  any  obieft  is  to  the  eye,  the  larger 
is  the  angle  under  which  it  is  fc-en,  and  the  magni- 
tude under  which  it  appears.  Thus  to  the  eye  I), 
(fi^T.  I.)  the  object  ABC  is  feen  under  the  angle 
iCCLVIil  A  PC;  and  its  image  c  b  a  [%  very  large  Qpon  the  re- 
tina :  but  to  the  eye  E,  at  a  double  diftance,  the  fame 
objea  is  feen  under  the  angle  A;.C,  which  is  equal 
only  to  half  the  angle  A  PC,  as  is  cv;ident  by  the 
figure.  The  image  c  ba  is  likcwife  twice  as  large  in 
the  eye  D,  as  the  other  image  cb  a  is  in  the  eye  E. 
In  both  thefe  reprefentations,  a  p^rt  of  the  image  falls 
on  the  optic  nerve,  aod  the  objea  in  the  corrtfpond- 
ing  part  is  invifible. 

As  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is  allowed  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  from  the  vifible  objedt  up- 
on the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  forming  the  image  of 
the  objeft  thereon,  and  thzst  the  retina  is  only  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  optic  nerve  all  over  the  chnroides  ;  it 
foould  feem  furprifing,  that  the  part  of  the  image 
which  falls  on  the  optic  nerve  fiiould  render  the  Hke 
part  of  the  objed  invifible  ;  tfpetially  as  that  nerve 
is  allowed  to  be  the  inftrument  by  which  the  impulfe 
and  image  are  conveyed  to  the  common  fenfory  in  the 
brain. 

That  the  part  of  the  Im?rge  which  falls  upon  the 
middle  of  the  optic  nerve  ib  loft,  and  confequently  the 
,  correfponding  part  of  the  objed  is  rendered  invifible, 
proved  by  is  plain  by  experiment.  For  if  a  perfon  Exes  three 
experi.  patches,  A,  B,  C,  (fig.  2.)  upon  a  white  wall,  at  the 
height  of  the  eye,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  foot 
from  each  other,  and  places  himfelf  before  them,  (hut- 
ting the  right  eye,  and  direding  the  left  towards  the 
patch  C,  he  will  fee  the  patches  A  and  C,  but  the 
jniddle  patch  B  will  difappear.  Or,  if  he  fhuts  his 
left  eye,  and  direfts  the  riixht  towards  A,  he  will  fee 
both  A  and  C,  but  B  will  difappear ;  and  if  he  di- 
refts  his  eye  towards  B,  he  will  fee  both  B  and  A, 
but  not  C.  For  whatever  patch  is  direftly  oppo- 
6te  to  the  optic  nerve  N,  vanifhes.  This  requires  a 
Kttle  praaicej  after  which  he  will  find  it  eafy  to  dired 
his  eye  fo  as  to  lofe  the  fight  of  whichever  patch  he 
pleafes. 

^    .  This  experiment,  firft;  tried  by  M.  Marriotte,  occa- 

concerning  fiontd  a  new  hypothefis  concerning  the  feat  of  vilion, 
iifion"  °^  which  he  fuppofed  not  to  be  in  the  retina,  but  in  the 
choroides.  An  improvement  was  afterwards  made 
upon  it  by  M.  Picard,  who  contrived  that  an  objea 
(bould  difappear  when  both  the  eyes  were  kept  open. 
He  faftened  upon  a  wall  a  round  white  paper,  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter;  and  by  the  fide  of  it  he  fixed  two 
marks,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  each  at  about  2  feet  diftance  from  the  paper,  and 
fom'ewhat  higher.  He  then  placed  himfelf  diredly 
before  the  paper,  at  the  diftance  of  9  or  10  feet,  and 
putting  the  end  of  his  finger  over  againft  both  his 
eyes,  fo  that  the  left-hand  mark  might  be  hid  from 
the  right  eye,  and  the  right-hand  mark  from  the  left 
eye.  Remaining  firm  in  this  pofture,  and  looking 
fteadily,  with  both  eyes,  on  the  end  of  his  finger,  the 
paper  which  was  not  at  all  covered  by  it  would  total- 
ly  difappear.   This,  he  fays,  i$  the  more  furprifing, 
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becaufc,  without  this  particular  encoimtcr  of  the  op-  Of^^^'""-^ 
tic  nerves,  where  no  vifion  Is  made,  the  paper  will  """"^ 
appear  double,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the  finger  "is  not 
rightly  placed. 

M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  this  improvement  on 
his  experiment,  by  M.  Picard,  is  ingenious,  but  dif- 
ficult to  execute,  fince  the  eyes  muft  be  confiderably 
ftrained  in  looking  at  any  objea  fo  near  to  them  as  four 
inches  ;  and  propofes  another  not  lefs  furprifing,  and 
more  eafy.  Place,  fays  he,  on  a  dark  ground,  twa 
round  pieces  of  white  paper,  at  the  fame  height,  and 
three  feet  from  one  another  ;  then  place  yourfelf  op- 
pofitc  to  them,  at  the  diftance  of  12  or  13  feet,  and 
hold  your  thumb  before  your  eyes,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  eight  inches,  fo  that  it  may  conceal  from  the 
right  eye  the  paper  that  is  to  the  left  hand,  and  from 
the  left  eye  the  paper  to  the  right  hand.  Then,  if  you 
look  at  your  thumb  fteadily  vfith  both  eyes,  you  will 
lofe  fight  of  both  the  papers  ;  the  eyes  being  fo  difpo- 
fed,  that  each  of  them  receives  the  image  of  one  of  the 
papers  upon  the  bafe  ef  the  optic  nerve,  while  the 
other  is  intercepted  by  the  thumb. 

M.  Le  Cat  purfued  this  curious  experiment  a  little 
farther  than  M.  Marriotte  had  done.  In  tlie  place  of 
the  fecond  paper,  he  fixed  a  large  white  board,  and 
obferved,  that  at  a  proper  diftance  he  loft  fight  of  a 
circular  (pace  in  the  centre  of  it.  Pie  aUo  obferved 
the  fize  of  the  paper  which  is  thus  concealed  from  the 
fight,  correfponding  to  feveral  diftances,  which  enabled 
him  to  afcertain  feveral  circumftances  relating  to  this 
part  of  the  ftrudure  of  the  eye  more  exadly  than  had 
been  done  before. 

The  manner  in  which  this  curious  experiment  is 
now  generally  made,  and  which  is  both  the  eaficft  with 
refpea  to  the  eye,  and  the  mofl:  indifputable  with  re- 
fpea  to  the  fad,  is  the  following.  Let  thiee  pieces  of 
paper  b^  faftened  upon  the  fide  of  a  room^  about  two 
feet  afunder  ;  and  let  a  perfon  place  himfelf  oppofite 
to  the  middle  paper,  and,  beginning  near  to  it,  retire 
gradually  backwards,  all  the  while  keeping  one  of  his 
eyes  ftiut,  and  the  other  turned  obliquely  towards  that 
outfide  paper  wiiich  is  towards  the  coveied  eye,  and 
he  will  find  a  fituation  (which  is  generally  at  about 
five  times  the  diftance  at  which  the  papers  are  placed 
from  one  another),  where  the  middle  paper  will  entire- 
ly difappear,  while  the  two  outerraoft continue  plainly 
vifible  ;  becaufe  the  rays  which  come  from  the  middle 
paper  will  fall  upon  the  retina  where  the  optic  nerve 
is  inferted. 

It  will  not  furprife  any  perfon,  even  thofe  who  arc 
the  ftrongeft  advocates  for  the  retina  being  the  place 
at  which  the  pencils  of  rays  are  terminated,  and  con- 
fequently the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  that  M.  ^/IarrIotte 
was  led  by  this  remarkable  obfervation  to  fufped  the 
contrary.  He  not  only  did  fo  ;  but,  iu  confequence 
of  attentively  confidering,  the  fubjea,  a  variety  of 
other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  choroides  occurred 
to  him,  particularly  bis  obfervation,  that  the  retina  is 
tranfparent,  as  well  ss  the  cryftalline  and  other  hu- 
mours of  the  eye,  which  he  thought  could  only  enable 
it  to  trar.fmit  the  rays  farther ;  and  he  could  not  per- 
fuade  himfelf  that  any  fubftauce  could  be  confidered  as 
being  the  termination  of  the  pencils,  and  the  proper 
feat  of  vifion,  at  which  the  rays  are  not  flopped  in- 
their  progrefs. 

tie  wji8i«rlh€r  confirmed  io  feia  opinion  of  the  fmalB 
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Of  Vifion.  degree  of  fenliblllty  in  the  retina,  and  of  the  greater 
'  fenfibi'Iity  of  the  choroldes,  by  obferving  that  the  pu- 
pil dilates  itfelf  in  the  fhade,  and  contrafts  itfelf  in  a 
great  light ;  which  involuntary  motion,  he  thought, 
was  a  clear  proof  that  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  ex- 
tremely fenfible  to  the  aaion  of  light ;  and  this  part 
of  the  eye  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  choroides. 
He  alf©  thought  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  choroides 
was.intended  to  make  it  more  fufceptible  of  the  impref- 
fion  of  light. 

M.  Pt-cquet,  in  anfwer  to  M.  Marriotte's'obfervation 
concerning  the  tranfparency  of  the  retina,  fays,  that 
it  is  very  imperfcftly  fo,  refembling  only  oiled  paper, 
or  the  horn  that  is  ufed  for  lanterns ;  and  befidei,  that 
its  whitenefs  demonftrates  it  to  be  fufficiently  opaque 
for  flopping  the  rays  of  light,  as  much  as  is  neceifary 
for  the  purpofe  of  vifion ;  whereas,  if  vifion  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  thofe  rays  which  are  tvanfmitted 
through  fuch  a  fubflance  as  the  retina,  it  muil  be  very 
indiftinft. 

As  to  the  blacknefs  of  the  choroides,  which  M.  Mar- 
riotte  thought  to  be  necefTary  for  the  purpofe  of  vi- 
fion,  M.  Pecquet  obferves,  that  it  is  not  the  fame  in 
all  eyes,  and  that  there  are  very  different  fhades  of  it 
among  the  individuals  of  mankind,  as  alfo  among  birds, 
and  fome  ether  animals,  whofe  choroides  is  generally 
black  ;  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  lions,  camels,  bears, 
oxen,  flags,  fheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  many  other  ani- 
mals, that  part  of  the  choroides  which  is  the  raofl  ex- 
pofed  to  li^ht,  very  often  exhibits  colours  as  vivid  as 
thofe  of  mother-of-peatl,  or  of  the  iris(F).  He 
admits  that  there  is  a  dcfeA  of  vifi©n  at  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  but  he  thought  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  blood-vefTels  of  the  retina,  the  trunks 
of  which  arc  fo  large  in  that  place  as  to  obftruft  all 
■vifion. 

To  M.  Pecquet'e  oI)ie£tion,  founded  on  the  opacity 
of  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  there  mufl 
be  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  flate  of  that  fubflance 
in  liviag  and  dead  fubjefts ;  and  as  a  farther  proof  of 
the  tranfparency  of  the  retina,  and  the  power  of  the 
choroides  beyond  it  to  refled  light,  he  fays,  that  if  a 
lighted  candle  be  held  near  to  a  perfon's  eyes,  and  a 
dog,  at  the  diflance  of  eight  or  ten  flcps,  be  made  to 
look  at  him,  he  wonld  fee  a  bright  light  in  the  dog's 
«yes,  which  he  thought  to  proceed  from  the  reflection 
of  the  light  of  the  candle  from  the  choroides  of  the 
dog,  fince  the  fame  appearance  cannot  be  produced  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  or  other  animals,  whofe  choroides  is 
i)lack. 

To  M.  Pecquet's  remark  concerning  the  blood  vef- 
fels  of  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  they  are 
not  large  enough  to  prevent  vifion  in  every  part  of  the 
bafe  of  the  nerve,  fince  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  two 
veffels  occupy  no  more  than  -^th  part  of  it.  Befides,  if 
this  were  the  caufe  of  thii  want  of  vifion,  it  would 
\anifh  gradually,  and  the  fpace  to  which  it  is  confined 
would  not  be  fo  exadtly  terminated  as  it  appears  to 
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We  mufl  add,  that  M.  Pecquet  alfo  obferved,  that  Of  vinunl 

notwithftanding  the  infenfibility  of  the  retina  at  the  '  v — - 

infertion  of  the  optic  nerve  when  the  light  is  only  mo- 
derate ;  yet  that  luminous  objeas,  fuch  as  a  bright 
candle  placed  at  the  diilance  of  four  or  five  paces,"  do 
not  abfolutely  difappear,  in  the  fame  circumftances  in 
which  a  white  paper  would  ;  for  that  this  flrong  light 
may  be  perceived  though  the  pidure  fall  on  the  bafe 
of  the  nerve.  "  I  cannot  help  fufpefting,  however 
(fays  Dr  Prieftley),  that  M.Pecquet  did  not  make 
this  obfervation  with  fufficient  care.  A  large  candle 
makes  no  impreflion  on  that  part  of  my  eye,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  able  to  bear  a  flrong  light." 

The  common  opinion  was  alfo  favoured  by  the  ana-, 
tomical  defcription  of  feveral  animals  by  the  membera 
of  the  French  academy,  and  particularly  their  account 
of  the  fea-calf  and  porcupine ;  in  both  of  which  the 
optic  nerve  is  inferted  in  the  very  axis  of  the  eye,  ex- 
adlly  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  which  was  thought  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  in  thefe  animals  the 
retina  k  perfeftly  fenfible  to  the  impreffion  of  light  at 
the  infertion  of  the  nerve.  But  this  obfervation  may 
deferve  to  be  reconfidered. 

M.  Dc  la  Hire  took  part  with  M.  Pecquet,  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  retina  from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes, 
in  all  of  which  the  nerves  are  the  proper  feat  of  fenfa- 
tion.  _  This  philofopher,  however,  fuppofed  that  the 
choroides  receives  the  iraprefTions  of  images,  in  order 
to  tranfmit  them  to  the  retina. 

M.  Perrault  alfo  took  the  part  of  M.  Pecquet  again  ft 
M.  Marriotte,  and  in  M.  Perrault's  works  we  have  fe- 
veral letters  that  paffed  between  thefe  two  gentlemen 
upon  this  fubjedl. 

This  difpute  about  the  immediate  inftrument  of  vi- 
fion was  revived  upon  the  occafion  of  an  odd  experi- 
ment of  M.  Mery,  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
French  academy  for  1704.  He  plunged  a  cat  in  wa^ 
ter,  and  expofing  her  eye  to  the  flrong  light  of  the  fun, 
obferved  that  the  pupil  was  not  at  all  contrafted  by  it; 
from  which  he  concluded,  that  the  contraftion  of  the 
iris  is  not  produced  by  the  aftion  of  the  light,  but  by 
fome  other  circumfl:ance.  For  he  contended  that  the 
eye  receives  more  light  in  this  fituation  than  in  the 
open  air.  At  the  fame  time  he  thought  he  obferved 
that  the  retina  of  the  cat's  eye  was  tranfparent,  and 
that  he  could  fee  the  opaque  choroides  beyond  it  i 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  the  choroides  is  the 
fufeflance  intended  to  receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  to 
be  the  chief  inflrument  of  vifion.  But  M.  De  la 
Hire  replies  to  this  argument  of  M.  Mery,  in  a  me- 
moir for  the  year  1709,  p.  119;  in  which  he  en- 
deavours  to  fhow  that  fewer  rays  enter  the  eye  under 
water,  and  that  in  thofe  circumflanccs  it  is  not  fo 
liable  to  be  affefted  by  them.  Befides,  it  ii  obvious 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  cat  mufl  be  in  great  ter- 
ror in  this  fituation  ;  and  being  an  animal  that  has 
a  very  great  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  of  the 
iris,  and  being  now  extremely  attentive  to  every  thin'*- 
about  her,  fine  might  keep  her  eye  open  notwith^- 

/landing 


(f)  M.  MufTchenhroeck  fays,  that  in  many  animals,  as  the  lion,  camd,  bear,  ox,  flag,  fiicep,  doe.  cat. 
»nd  many  birds,  the  choroides  is  not  black,  hut  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  fome  other  colom.  I, JodumJ, 
\ol.  11.  p.  748.  ^  ' 
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Vifion.  ftanding  the  a^^ion  of  the  light  upon  It,  and  though 
it  might  be  very  painful  to  her.  We  are  in  forme  J, 
that  when  a  cat  is  placed  in  a  window  through  which 
the  fun  is  fhining,  and  confequently  her  iris  nearly 
clofed,  if  (he  hear  a  ruftling,  like  that  which  ia 
made  by  a  moufe,  on  the  outfide  of  the  window,  (he 
will  immediately  open  her  eyes  to  their  greateft  ex- 
tent, without  in  the  Icail  turning  her  face  from  the 
light. 

M.  Le  Cat  took  part  with  M.  Marriottc  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  it  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  general 
hypothefis,  viz..  that  the  pia  mater,  of  which  the  cho- 
roides  is  a  produdion,  and  not  the  nerves  themfclvee, 
is  the  proper  inftrument  of  fenfation.  He  thought  that 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  eyes  of  old  people 
(the  choroides  growing  lefs  black  with  age)  favoured 
his  hypothefis,  as  they  do  not  fee  with  that  diftinft- 
ncfs  with  which  young  perfons  do.  M.  Le  Cat  fup- 
pofed  that  the  retina  anfw-ers  a  purpofe  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  fcarf-flcin,  covering  the  papilla;  pyramidales, 
•which  are  the  immediate  organ  of  feeling,  or  that  of 
the  porous  membrane  which  covers  the  glandutous  pa- 
pillae of  the  tongue.  The  retina,  he  fays,  receives  the 
impreflion  of  light,  moderates  it,  and  prepares  it  for  its 
proper  orean,  but  is  not  itfelf  fenfible  of  it. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  M.  Le  Cat  had  difcover- 
cd  that  the  pia  mater,  after  clofely  embracing  and  con- 
llringing  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye, 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  clofely  lines  the 
cornea,  and  at  length  is  loft  in  it,  while  the  fecond 
branch  makes  what  is  called  the  choroides^  or  uvea.  He 
alfo  fhowed  that  the  fclerotica  is  an  expanfion  of  the  du- 
ra mater;  and  he  fent  diffeftions  of  the  eye  to  the 
royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  17391  prove  thefe 
affertions,  ?.nd  feveral  others  which  he  had  advanced 
in  his  Traite  de  Sens,  that  were  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  celebrated  Window-, 

To  thefe  arguments  in  favour  of  the  choroides,  al- 
leged by  thofe  gentlemen  among  whom  the  fubje£t  was 
firft  difcufled,  l3r  Piieftley  in  his  hiftory  adds  the  foL 
lowing  that  had  efcaped  their  notice,  but  which  were 
fuggefted  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr  Michell. 

In  order  that  vifion  be  diftindt,  the  pencils  of  rays 
which  iffue  from  the  feveral  points  of  any^ohjefi,  mull 
be  colleAed  either  accurately,  or  at  leaft  very  nearly, 
to  cotrcfponding  points  in  the  eye,  which  can  only  be 
done  upon  fome  uniform  furface.  But  the  retina  being 
of  a  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  whole  of  it  being 
tiniformly  nervous,  and  at  leaft  nearly,  if  not  perfe6tly, 
tranfparent,  prefents  no  particular  furface  ;  fo  that,  in 
■whatever  part  of  it  the  pencils  be  fuppofed  to  have 
their  foci,  the  rays  belonging  to  them  will  be  fepara- 
ted  from  one  another,  either  before  or  after  they  arrive 
there,  and  confequently  vifion  would  be  confufed. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  feat  of  vifion  to  be  atrthe  nearer 
furface  of  the  retina,  and  the  images  of  obje(3s  to  be 
formed  by  dire£t  rays,  a  confiderable  degree  of  confu- 
fion  could  not  but  arife  from  the  light  reflefted  by  the 
choroidea,  in  thofe  animals  in  which  it  is  white,  or  co- 
loured. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impolfible  that 
vifion  (hould  be  performed  at  this  place  by  light  re- 
fleded  from  the  choroidej,  becaufe  in  many  animals  it 
is  perfectly  black,  and  refledls  no  light  at  all;  and  yet 
foch  animals  fee  even  more  dirtinftly  than  others.  And 
w«  cannot  but  fuppofe  that,  in.  whatever  manner  vi- 
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fion  is  eftedled,  it  is  the  fame  in  the  eyes  of  alt  ani-  Of  Vifion. 
mals.  ^ 

If  the  feat  of  vifion  be  at  the  farther  furface  of  the 
retina,  and  ic  be  performed  by  di reft  rays,  a  white 
choroides  could  be  of  no  ufe;  and  if  it  were  by  reflec- 
ted rays,  a  black  one  could  not  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

It  is  likewife  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  choroides 
being  the  organ  of  vifion,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  which 
receives  a  more  diftinft  impreflion  from  the  rays  of 
light  than  any  other  membrane  in  any  part  of  the  ani- 
mal fyftem,  excepting  (and  perhaps  not  excepting) 
that  white  cuticle  which  lies  under  the  fcales  of  filhes  ; 
whereas  the  retina  is  a  fubftance  on  which  the  light 
makes  an  exceedingly  faint  impreflion,  and  perhaps  no 
impreffion  at  all ;  fince  light,  in  pafling  oat  of  one 
tranfparent  medium  into  another  immediately  conti- 
guous to  it,  fuffers  no  refraction  or  refleftion,  nor  art- 
any  of  the  rays  abforbed,  unlefs  there  is  fome  differ- 
ence in  the  refrafting  power  of  the  two  media,  which 
probably  is  not  the  cafe  between  the  retina  and  the  vi- 
treous humour,  which  is  in  contact  with  it.  And- 
wherever  the  light  is  not  affeded  by  the  medium  it 
falls  upon,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  the  medium  to  re- 
ceive any  impreffion  from  the  light,  the  adion  being 
probably  always  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

Befides,  the  retina  is  fo  fituated,as  to  be  expofed  to 
mriny  rays  befides  thofe  which  terminate  in  it,  and 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  fubfervient  to  vifion,  if  it 
be  performed  there.  Now  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  • 
choroides,  which  is  in  no  fhape  tranfparent,  and  has  no 
reflecting  fubftance  beyond  it. 

It  is,  moreover,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  hypo- 
thefis of  the  feat  of  vilion  being  in  the  choroides,  that 
we  can  then  fee  a  fufficient  reafon  for  the  diverfity  of 
its  colour  in  diff"erent  animals,  according  as  they  are 
circumftanced  with  rcfpedl  to  vifion.  In  all  terreftrial 
animals,  which  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  their  eyes 
by  night,  the  choroides  is  either  of  a  bright  white,  or 
of  fome  very  vivid  colour,  which  reflet} s  the  light  very 
ftrongly.  On  this  account  vifion  may  be  performed 
with  lefs  liglit,  but  it  cannot  be  with  great  diitindi- 
r.efs?,  the  refltAion  of  the  rays  doubling  their  efte£^^ 
fince  it  muft  extend  over  fome  fpace,  all  refleftion  be- 
ing made  at.  a  diftance  from  the  refleding  body.  Be- 
fides, the  choroides  in  brutes  is  not  in  general  perfect- 
ly white,  but  a  little  inclined  to  blue ;  and  is  therefore, 
probably,  better  adapted  to  fee  by  the  fainter  coloured 
light,  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  night ;  and  wc 
would  add,  is  on  the  fame  account  more  liable  to  be 
ftrongly  imprtffed  by  the  colours  to  which  they  are 
chiefly  expofe.i. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  choroides  of  birds  in  gene- 
ral, efpecially  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
is  black  ;  by  which  means  they  are  able  to  fee  with 
the  greateft  diftindnefs,  but  only  in  bright  day-light, 
'^l  he  owl,  however,  feeking  her  food  by  night,  has  the 
choroides  white,  like  that  of  a  cat.  Laftly,  in  the  eyes 
of  man,  which  are  adapted  to-  various  ufes,  the  cho- 
roides is  neither  fo  black  as  that  of  birds,  nor  fo  white 
as  that  of  thofe  animals  who  make  the  greateft  ufe  of 
their  eyes  in.  the  night. 

As  to  a-third  hypothefis,  which  is  in  efFeft  that  of 
M.  De  la  Hire,  which  makes  both  the  retina  and  the 
choroides  equally  neceflary  to  vifion,  and  fuppofes  it  to 
be  performed  by  the  impveliien  of  light  on  the  choroides 

coDa--- 
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OfViGon.  communicated  to  the  retina;  MrMichellobferves,  that 
^'    V        the  perceptions  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  acute, 
when  the  nerves,  whicJi  are  the  chief  inllruments  of 
fenfatlon,  do  not  receive  the  impreflions  immediately, 
but  only  after  they  have  been  communicated  to  ano- 
ther fubftancc.     Befidcs,  it  muft  he  more  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that,  when  the  principal  impreffion  is  made 
upon  the  choroides,  it  is  communicated  to  the  brain 
by  its  own  proper  nerves,  which  are  abundantly  fuffi- 
15T      cient  for  the  pnrpofe. 
rHmcnfioni    Xhe  dimenfions  and  precife  form  of  the  fpot  in  the 

cf  the  Ipot  g  which  there  is  no  vifion,  were  more  accurately 
jti  trie  cyc  *  •   •    t  . 

where       calctil'.ted  by  Daniel  Bernouilli,  in  the  following  man- 
there  is  no  r,f;=     He  placed  a  piece  of  money  O  (fig.  3.)  upon 
vifi-cn.       the  floor  5  and  then  fhuttinjr  one  of  his  eyes,  and  ma- 
CCcL'vHI^*"^  a  pendulum  to  fwing,  fo  that  the  extremity  of  it 
might  be  nearly  in  the  line  AO,  he  obferved  at  what 
place  C  it  began  to  be  invifible,  and  where  it  again 
emerged  into  view  at  A.  Raifing  the  pendulum  higher 
and  lower,  he  found  other  points,  as  H,  N,  P,  G,  B, 
at  which  it  began  to  be  invifible;  and  others,  as  M,  L, 
E,  A,  at  which  it  began  to  be  vifiblc  again;  and  draw- 
ing  a  curve  through  them,  he  found  that  it  was  ellip- 
tical; and,  with  refpeft  to  his  own  eye,  the  dimenfions 
of  it  were  as  follows;  OC  was  23,  AC  10,  BD  ^, 
DH  13,  a-nd  EG  14;  fo  that  the  centre  being  at  F, 
the  greater  axis  was  to  the  lefs  as  8  to  7. 

From  thefe  data,  the  plane  on  which  the  figure  was 
drawn  being  obliquely  fituated  with  rcfpeft  to  the  eye, 
he  found,  that  the  place  in  the  eye  that  correfponded 
to  it  was  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was  a  feventh 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  the  centre  of  it  being 
27  parts  of  the  diameter  from  the  point  oppofitc  to 
the  pupil,  a  little  above  the  middle.  He  concludes 
with  obferving,  that,  in  order  that  this  fpace  in  which 
there  is  no  vifion  may  be  as  fmall  as  pofilble,  it  is  nc- 
ceflliry  that  the  nerve  (hould  enter  the  eye  perpendicn- 
larly,  and  that  both  this  end,  and  alfo  its  entering  the 
«ye  at  a  diftance  from  its  axis,  are  gained  by  the  pnr^ 
ticular  manner  in  which  the  two  optic  nerves  unite  and 
become  feparate  again,  by  crofling  one  another. 

In  favour  cf  one  of  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Michell, 
concerning  the  ufe  of  the  choroides  in  vifion,  Dr 
}'riefiley  obftrvcs,  that  Aquapendente  mentions  the 
cafe  of  a  pcrfon  at  Pifa,  who  could  fee  very  well  in 
the  night,  but  very  little  or  none  at  jill  in  the  day- 
time. This  is  alfo  iaid  to  be  the  cafe  with  thofe 
white  people  among  the  blacks  of  Africa,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifthnius  of  America,  who,  from  this 
circumilance,  arc  called  moon-eyed.  Our  author  thinks 
it  probable  that  their  choroides  is  not  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, as  it  is  in  others  of  the  human  fpccief;  but  white 
or  lighc-coloured,  as  in  thofe  animals  which  have  moft 
occafion  for  their  eyes  in  the  night.    See  Albinos. 

The  following  confiderations  in  favour  of  the  re- 
tina being  the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  are  worthy  of 
remark. 

ArjjTumerts  Port^rfield  obfervcs,  that  the  reafoH  why  there 

for  the 'cti  is  no  vifion  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
tia'sbeiiip  gye^  may  be,  that  it  wants  that  fnftnefs  and  delicacy 
v^fion^'      which  it  has  when  it  is  expanded  upon  the  choroides ; 

and  that,  in  thofe  animals  in  which  that  nerve  is  in- 
fcrted  in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  obferved  to  be 
equally  delicate,  and  therefore  probably  equally  fcn- 
fiLle,  in  that  place  as  in  any  other  part  ot  the  retina. 
N^^  248. 
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In  general,  the  nerve?,  when  conftrlnged  by  their  coats,  Of  Vifir 
have  but  little  fenfibility  in  compaiifon  of  what  they 
are  endued  with  when  they  are  divefted  of  them,  afld 
unfolded  in  a  foft  and  pulpy  fubftance. 

Haller  obferves,  that  the  choroides  cannot  be  the 
univerfal  inftrumcnt  of  vifion,  becaufe  that  fometimes 
in  men  and  birds,  but  efpecially  in  fiihes,  it  is  covered 
internally  with  a  black  mucus,  through  which  the  rays 
caimot  penetrate.  This  writer  fpeaks  of  a  fibrous 
membrane  in  the  retina  diftinfit  from  its  pulpy  fub- 
itance.  On  thefe  fibres,  he  conjcdures,  that  the  images 
of  objefts  arc  painted. 

M.  De  la  Hire's  argument  in  favour  of  the  retina, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes,  is  much  ftrengthened 
by  confidering  that  the  retina  is  a  large  nervous  ap- 
paratus, immediately  cxpofed  to  the  impreffion  of 
light ;  whereas  the  choroides  receives  but  a  flender 
f apply  of  nerves,  in  common  with  the  fclerotica,  the 
conjunftiva,  and  the  eyelids,  and  that  its  nerves  are 
much  lefs  expofed  to  the  light  than  the  naked  fibres  oi~ 
the  optic  nerve.  Indeed,  from  anatomical  confi.dera- 
tions,  one  might  imagine  that  any  other  part  of  the 
body  was  as  fenfible  of  the  impreflion  of  light  as  the 
choroides. 

That  the  optic  nerve  is  of  principal  ufc  in  vifion,  is 
farther  probable  from  feveral  phenomena  attending 
fome  of  the  difeafes  in  which  the  fight  is  afFefted* 
When  an  amaurofis  has  aflueAeJ  one  eye  only,  the 
optic  nerve  of  that  eye  has  been  found  manifeftly  al- 
tered from  its  found  flatc.  Dr  Pricftley  was  prefent 
when  Mr  Hey  examined  the  brain  of  a  young  girl» 
who  had  been  blind  of  one  eye,  and  favv  that  the  optic 
nerve  belonging  to  it  was  confiderahly  fmaller  than 
the  other  ;  and  he  infsrmed  him,  that  upon  cutting 
into  it,  he  found  it  to  be  much  harder,  and  cineri- 
tious.  Morgagni,  indeed,  mentions  two  cafes,  in  one 
of  which  he  found  the  optic  nerves  fmaller  than  afual, 
and  of  a  cineritious  colour,  when,  upon  inquiry,  he 
was  informed  that  the  perfon  had  not  been  l^lind, 
though  there  might  have  been  fome  defeft  in  the  fight 
of  one  of  the  eyes.  In  the  other  cafe,  only  one  of 
the  optic  nerves  was  afFedted  in  that  rftanner,  and  the 
eye  itfclf  was  in  othf  r  rcfpefts  very  perfeA.  Here, 
alfo,  he  was  exprefsly  told,  that  the  perfon  was  ncrt 
blind  of  that  eye  :  but  it  appears  that  he  himfelf  had 
not  been  acquainted  with  the  perfons  whom  he  diflec- 
ted  ;  and  there  have  been  many  cafes  of  perfons  being 
blind  of  one  eye,  without  knowing  it  themfelves,  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

Moreover,  as  the  optic  nerve  is  folely  fpent  in  form- 
ing the  retina,  fo  no  funftion  of  t.hc  eye,  not  immedi- 
ately fuljfervient  to  vifion,  is  afFefted  by  an  amaurofis. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  nerves  which  go  to  the  cho*' 
roides  are  found  to  retain,  in  this  difeafe,  their  natu- 
ral influence.  The  iris  will  contraft  in  a  recent  gutta 
ferena  of  one  eye,  if  the  otlier  remains  found,  and  it 
fiiddenly  expofed  to  a  iirong  light.  The  fclerotis, 
conjunctiva,  and  eyelids,  which  receive  their  nerves 
from  the  fame  branches  as  the  choroides,  retain  their 
fenfibility  in  this  diforder. 

The  manner  in  which  perfons  recover  froft\  an 
amaurofis,  favours  the  fuppofition  of  the  feat  of  vifion 
being  in  the"  retina  ;  fince  thofe  parts  which  are  the 
m(jft  diftant  from  the  infertion  of  the  nerve  recover 
their  fenfibility  the  foouift,  being  in  thofe  places  the 
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i  Vifion.  mofl:  pulpy  and  fofteft  ;  whereas  there  Is  no  reafon  to 
think  that  there  is  any  difference  in  this  refpeft  in  the 
different  parts  of^  the  choroides.  Mr  Hey  has  been 
repeatedly  informed,  by  perfona  labouring  under  an 
imperfeft  amaurofis,  or  gutta  ferena,  that  they  could 
not,  when  looking  at  any  objcft  with  one  eye,  fee  it 
fo  diftlndlly  when  it  was  placed  dircAly  oppofite  to 
the  pupil,  as  when  it  was  fituated  fomevvhat  obliquely. 
And  thofe  perfons  whom  he  had  known- to  recover 
from  a  perfect:  amaurofis,  firft  difcovered  the  objeAs 
"whofe  images  fell  upon  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  optic  nerve. 

We  iliall  conclude  tlicfe  remarks  with  obferving, 
that  if  the  retina  be  as  tranfparent  as  it  is  generally 
reprefented  to  be,  fo  that  the  termination  of  the  pen- 
cils muft  neceffarily  be  either  upon  the  choroides,  or 
fome  other  opaque  fubftance  interpofed  between  it  and 
the  retina,  the  aftion  and  reaftion  occafioned  by  the 
rays  of  light  being  at  the  common  furface  of  this  body 
and  the  retina,  both  thefe  mediums  (fnppofing  them 
to  be  equally  fcnfible  to  the  impreffion  of  light)  may 
be  equally  affefted  ;  but  the  retina,  being  naturally 
much  more  fcnfible  to  this  kind  of  impreffion,  may  he 
the  only  inflrument  by  which  the  fenfation  is  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  though  the  choToides,  or  the  black  fub- 
Itance  with  which  it  is  fometimes  lined,  may  alfo  be 
ribfolutely  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of  vifion  Indeed, 
when  the  refle^ftion  of  the  light  is  made  at  the  common 
boundary  of  any  two  mediums,  it  is  with  no  propriety 
that  this  effeft  is  afcribed  to  one  of  them  rather  than 
the  other;  and  the  ftrongeft  refleftions  are  often  made 
back  into  the  denfeft  mediums,  when  they  have  been 
contiguous  to  the  rareft,  or  even  to  a  vacuum.  This 
is  not  far  from  the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  and 
will  completely  account  for  the  entii-e  defefil  of  vifion 
at  the  infertion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
)f  bright  Vifion  is  diftinguifhed  into  bright  and  ob/cure,  di- 
J^^obfcure^/„5  and  confufed.—lx.  is  faid  to  be  bright,  when  a 
fufficicnt  number  of  rays  enter  the  pupil  at  the  fame 
time  ;  obfcure,  when  too  few.  It  is  diftinft  when 
each  pencil  of  rays  is  collcdled  into  a  focus  exaftly 
upon  the  retina;  confufsd,  when  they  meet  before  they 
come  at  it,  or  when  they  would  pafs  it  before  they 
meet ;  for,  in  either  of  thefe  laft  cafes,  the  rays 
flowing  from  different  parts  of  the  objedl  will  fall  up- 
on the  fame  part  of  the  retina,  which  muft  neceffarily 
render  the  image  confufed  and  indiftinil. — Now,  that 
objefVs  may  appear  with  a  due  brightnefs,  whether 
more  or  fewer  rays  proceed  from  them,  we  have  a 
power  of  contrafting  or  dilating  the  pupil,  by  means 
of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  iris,  in  order  to  take  in 
more  or  fewer  rays  as  occafion  requires.  But  this 
power  has  its  limits.  In  fome  animals  it  is  much 
greater  than  in  others ;  particularly  in  fuch  as  are 
oblig^  to  feek  their  food  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
as  in  cats,  &c. 

That  the  rays  may  be  collefted  into  points  cxaftly 
Upon  the  retina,  that  is,  that  objeda  may  appear  di- 
ftnft,  whether  they  be  nearer  or  farther  off,  i.  e.  whe- 
VoL.Xni.  Part  I. 
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ther  the  rays  proceeding  frem  them  diverge  more  or  Of  Vifion. 
lefs,  we  have  a  power  of  coMraAing  or  relaxing  the  *— — v— 
ligamenta  ciliaria,  and  thereby  altering  the  form  of 
the  cryftalline  humour,  and  with  it  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  rays.  Thus,  when  the  objed:  we  view  is  far 
off,  and  the  rays  fall  upon  the  pupil  with  a  very  fmali 
degree  of  divergency,  we  contraft  the  ligamenta  cUiarlay 
which,  being  concave  towards  the  vitreous  humour, 
do  thereby  comprefs  it  more  than  otherwife  they  would 
do  :  by  this  means  it  is  made  to  prefs  harder  upon  the 
backfide  of  the  cryftaUine  humour,  which  is  thereby 
rendered  flatter ;  and  thus  the  rays  proceed  farther 
before  they  meet  in  a  focus,  than  otherwife  they  would 
have  done.  Add  to  this,  that  we  dilate  the  pupils  of 
our  eyes  (unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  light  is  fo  ftrong 
that  it  offends  the  eye),  and  thereby  admit  rays  into 
them  that  arc  more  diverging  than  thofe  which  would 
otherwife  enter.  And,  when  the  rays  come  from  an 
objedl  that  is  very  near,  and  therefore  diverge  too 
much  to  be  colledled  into  their  refpeftive  foci  upon 
the  retina,  by  relaxing  the  ligamenta  ciliaria^  we  give 
the  cryftalline  a  more  convex  form,  by  which  means 
the  rays  are  made  to  fuffer  a  proportionably  greater 
degree  of  refradlion  in  paffmg  through  it.  Some  phi- 
lofophers  are  of  opinion  that  we  do  this  by  a  power 
of  altering  the  form  of  the  eye  ;  and  others,  by  remo- 
ving the  cryftalline  forwards  or  backwards  as  occa- 
fion requires?  but  neither  of  thefe  opinions' is  pro- 
bable ;  for  the  coats  of  the  eye  are  too  hard,  in  fome 
animals,  for  the  firft;  and,  as  to  moving  the  cryftalline 
out  of  its  place,  the  cavities  of  the  eye  feem  to  be  too 
well  filled  with  the  other  humours  to  admit  of  fuch 
removal. 

Befides  this,  in  the  cafe  above-mentioned,  by  coa- 
trafhing  the  pupils  of  our  eyes,  we  exclude  the  m.ore 
diverging  rays,  and  admit  only  fuch  as  are  itiore  eafily 
refrafted  Into  their  refpeftive  foci(G).  But  vifion  is 
not  diftinft  at  all  diftances,  for  our  power  of  contrac- 
ting and  relaxing  the  ligamenta  ciliaria  is  alfo  circum- 
fcribed  within  certain  limits. 

In  thofe  eyes  where  the  tunica  cornea  is  very  pro-Of  fliurt- 
tuberant  and  convex,  the  rays  of  light  fuffer  a  very  fighted  and 
confiderable  refraftion  at  their  entrance  into  the  aque-K"§^'^'s|^^" 
ous  humour,  and  are  therefore  colleded  into  a  focus     '    ^  * 
before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,  unlefs  the  objeft  be 
placed  very  near,  fo  that  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye 
may  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  divergency.  People 
that  have  fuch  eyes  are  faid  to  be  purblind.    Now,  the 
nearer  an  objeft  is  to  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  image 
of  it  therein,  as  explained  above  :  thefe  people,  there- 
fore can  fee  much  fmaller  objefls  than  others,  as  fee- 
ing much  nearer  ones  with  the  fame  diftinftnefs  ;  and 
their  fight  continues  good  longer  than  that  of  other 
people,  becaufe  the  tunica  cornea  of  their  eyes,  as  they 
grow  old,  becomes  plainer,  for  want  of  that  redun- 
dancy of  humours  with  which  they  were  filled  before. 
On  the  contrary,  old  men  having  the  cornea  of  their 
eyes  too  flat  for  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
aqueous  humour  to  fill  them  out,  if  the  rays  diverge 
P  p  '  too 


(g)  Accordingly  it  is  obferved,  that  if  we  make  a  fmall  hole  with  the  point  of  a  needle  through  a  piece  of 
faper,  and  apply  that  hole  clofe  to  the  eye,  making  ufe  of  it,  as  it  were,  inftead  of  a  pupil,  we  fliall  be  able  to 
fee  an  objed  diftindly  through  it,  though  the  objed  be  placed  within  half  an  inch  of  the  eye. 
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too  much  before  they  enter  tl»e  eye,  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina ;  on 
which  accouat  thofc  people  cannot  fee  diflinftly,  nn- 
lcf3  the  obje£l  be  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  eye  than  is  required  for  thofe  whofe  eyes  are  of  a 
due  form.  The  latter  require  the  afliftance  of  convex 
glafies  to  make  them  fee  objects  d!ftin"6tly  ;  the  for- 
mer of  concave  ones.  For  if  either  the  cornea  abc 
(fig.  4.),  or  cryitalline  humour  f,  or  both  of  them,  be 
too  flnt,  as  in  tht  eye  A,  their  focus  will  not  b:-  on 
the  rttina  ss  at  A,  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
render  vifion  diflinct  ;  biU  beyond  the  eye,  as  at  f. 
This  is  remedied  by  placing  a  convex  glafs  g /j  before 
the  eye,  which  makes  the  rays  converge  fooner,  and 
imprints  the  image  dniy  on  the  retina  at  Again, 
if  either  the  cornea,  or  cryftalline  humour,  or  both  of 
them,  be  too  convex,  as  in  the  eye  B,  the  rays  th.it  en- 
ter it  from  the  objedt  C  will  be  converged  to  a  focus 
Mi  the  vitreous  humour,  as  at  y ;  and  by  divsrging 
from  thence  to  the  retina,  will  form  a  very  confufed 
image  thereon  ;  and  fo,  of  comfe,  the  oblVrvcr  vill 
have  as  confufed  a  view  of  the  objeft  as  if  his  eye  had 
been  too  fiat.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by 
placing  a  concave  glafs  g  h  before  the  eye  ;  which 
glafs,  by  caufing  the  rays  to  diverge  between  it  and 
the  eye,  lengthens  the  focal  diftance  fo,  that  if 
the  glafs  be  properly  chofen,  the  rays  will  unite  at 
the  retina,  and  form  a  diftinft  image  of  the  objeA 
upon  it. 

Such  eyes  as  are  of  a  due  convexity,  cannot  fee  any 
objeft  diftinftly  at  lefs  diftance  than  fix  inches  ;  and 
there  are  numbcrlefs  objeds  too  fmall  to  be  feen  at 
that  diftance,  becaufe  toey  cannot  appear  under  aay 
fer  fible  angle. — Concerning  the  leaft  angle  under 
which  any  objedt  is  vifible,  there  was  a  debate  be- 
tween Dr  Hooke  and  Hevelius.  The  former  afferted, 
th?.t  no  objeft  could  well  be  feen  if  it  fnbtended  an 
angle  lefs  than  one  minute;  and,  if  the  objedt  be 
round,  as  a  black  circular  fpot  upon  a  white  ground, 
©r  a  white  circle  upon  a  black  ground,  it  follows, 
from  an  experiment  made  by  Dr  Smith,  that  this  is 
Bear  the  truth }  and  from  thence  he  calculates,  tjiat 
the  diameter  of  the  piflure  of  fuch  leaft  vifible  point 
upon  the  retina  is  the  8000th  part  of  an  inch ;  which 
he  therefore  calls  a  fenfible  point  of  the  retina.  On  the 
©ther  hand,  Mr  Courtivron  concluded  from  his  expe- 
Timents,  that  the  fmalleft  angle  of  vifion  was  40  fe- 
conds.  According  to  .Dr  Jiirin,  there  are  cafes  in 
liphich  a  much  fmaller  angle  than  one  minute  can  be 
difcerned  by  the  eye;  and  in  order  to  throw  light  up- 
©n  the  fubjeft,  he  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  our  per- 
ceiving the  impreflGon  made  by  any  objeft  upon  our 
fenfes,  it  muft  either  be  of  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
or  of  a  certain  degree  of  magnitude.  For  this  reafon, 
a  flar,  which  appears  only  as  a  lucid  point  through  a 
telefcope,  fubtending  not  fo  much  as  an  angle  of  one 
fccond,  is  vifible  to  the  eye;  though  a  white  or  black 
fpot,  of  25  or  3ofecond8,  is  not  to  be  perceived.  Al- 
LJr.es  can   ^'^  ^  the  fame  breadth  with  the  circular  fpot  will 

be  feeji  un- be  vifible,  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  the  fpot  is  not  to  be 
der  fmaller  perceived  at ;  becaufe  the  quantity  of  imprcfiion  from 
^ots^and^'  the  line  is  much  greater  than  from  the  fpot ;  and  a 
^^hy.'  longer  line  is  vifible  at  a  greater  diftance  than  a  ftiorttr 
one  of  the  fame  breadth.  He  found  by  experience, 
that  a  iilver  wire  could  be  feen  when  it  fubtended  an 
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angle  of  three  feconds  and  an  half;  and  that  a  fjlk  Of  ViftonJ 

thread  could  be  feen  when  it  fubtended  an  angle  of  two  ■"  'v  "I 

feconds  and  an  half.  ! 

This  greater  vifibility  of  a  line  than  of  a  fpot  feems 
to  arife  only  from  the  greater  quantity  of  the  impref- 
fion  ;  but  without  the  limits  of  perfect  vifion,  our  au- 
thor obferves,  that  another  cauf^;  concurs,  whereby 
the  difference  of  vifibility  between  the  fpot  and  the 
line  is  rendered  much  more  confiderable.  For  the  im- 
prtffion  upon  the  retina  made  by  the  hne  is  then  not 
only  much  greater,  but  alfo  m.nch  ftronger,  than  that 
of  the  fpot;  becaufe  the  faint  image,  or  penumbra,  of 
any  one  point  of  tlie  line,  when  the  whole  is  pl.'.ced  be- 
yond the  limits  of  diftiu.,t  vifion,  will  fall  within  the 
faint  image  of  the  next  point,  and.  thereby  much  in- 
cresfe  thj:  light  that  comes  from  it. 

In  fome  cafes  our  author  found  the  caufe  of  indi- 
ftincl  vifion  to  be  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  eye;  as  our 
1  eing  able  to  fee  a  fingle  bl.ick  line  upon  a  white 
ground,  or  a  fingle  white  line  upon  a  black  ground, 
and  not  a  white  line  i.  etw  een  two  black  ones  on  % 
white  ground.  In.  viewing  either  of  the  former  cb- 
je£t.s,  if  the  eye  be  imperceptibly  moved,  all  the  effedl 
will  be,  that  the  objedt  will  be  painted  upon  a  different 
part  of  the  rttina  ;  but,  wherever  it  is  painted,  there 
will  be  but  one  pictuie,  fingle  and  uncompounded  with 
any  other.  But  in  viewing  the  other,  if  the  eye  fluc- 
tuate ever  fo  little,  the  image  of  one  or  other  of  the 
black  lines  will  be  fhifted  to  that  part  of  the  retina 
whi..h  was  before  pofTefied  by  the  white  line;  and  this 
mult  occafion  fuch  a  dazzle  in  the  eye,  that  the  white 
line  cannot  be  diftinitly  perceived,  and  diftinguifhed 
from  the  black  lines ;  which,  by  a  continual  fluiftua- 
tion,  will  alternately  occupy  the  fpdce  of  the  white- 
line,  whence  muft  arife  an  appearance  of  one  broad 
dark  line,  \vithout  any  manifeft  feparation. 

By  trying  this  experiment  with  two  pins  of  known 
diameters,  fet  in  a  window  againft  the  fky  light,  with 
a  fpace  between  th^m  equal  in  breadth  to  one  of  the 
pine,  he  found  that  the  diftance  between  the  pins  could- 
hardly  be  diftinguiflied  when  it  fubtended  an  angle  of 
lefs  than  40  feconds,  though  one  of  the  pins  alone 
could  be  diftlnguiftied  when  it  fubtended  a  much  lefs 
angle.  But  though  a  fpacc  between  two  pins  cannot 
be  diftinguilhcd  by  the  eye  when  it  fubtends  an  angle 
lefs  than  40  feconds,  it  would  be  a  miftake  to  think 
that  the  eye  muft  neceflarily  commit  an  error  of  40  fe- 
conds in  eftiraating  the  diftance  between  two  pins 
when  they  are  much  farther  from  one  another.  Fop 
if  the  fpace  between  them  fubtend  an  angle  of  one 
minute,  and  each  of  the  pins  fubtend  an  angle  of  four 
feconds,  which  is  greater  than  the  leaft  angle  the  eye. 
can  diftinguifh,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  eye  may  judge 
of  the  place  of  each  pin  within  two  feconds  at  the 
mort  ;  and  confequently  the  error  committed  in  ta- 
king the  angle  between  them  cannot  at  the  m^t  ex- 
ceed four  feconds,.  provided  the  iniirument  be  fuffi- 
ciently  exa6l.  And  yet,  fays  he,  upon  the  like  mif-- 
take  was  founded  the  principal  objection  of  Dr  Hooke 
againft  the  accuracy  of  the  celeftial  obfervations  of 
Hevelius. 

A  black  fpot  upon  a  white  ground,  or  a  white  fpot 
upo»  a  black  ground,  he  fays,  can  hardly  be  perceived 
by  the  generality  of  eyes  when  it  fubtends  a  lefs  angla 
than  one  minute.    And  if  two  black  fjjota  be  made 
3  u£.oa 
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fion.  upon  wtiite  paper,  with  a  fpact  between  them  equal  m 
breadth  to  csne  of  their  diameters,  that  fpace  is  not  to 
be  diftineuifhed,  even  within  the  h'mits  of  perfeft  vi- 
fion,  under  fo  fmall  an  angle  as  a  fingle  fpot  of  the 
fame  fize  can  be  diftinguifhed.  To  fee  the  two  fpots 
diftinftly,  therefore,  the  breadth  of  the  fpace  between 
them  nauft  fubtend  an  angle  of  more  than  a  minute.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  he  fays,  to  make  this  experi- 
ment accurately,  within  the  limits  of  perfeA  vifion  ; 
becaufe  the  obje6!8  muft  be  extremely  fmall:  but  by  a 
rude  trial,  made  with  fquare  bits  of  white  paper, 
placed  upon  a  black  ground,  he  judged,  that  the  lealt 
angle  under  which  the  interval  of  two  objefts  could  be 
perceived,  was  at  leaft  a  fourth  part  greater  than  the 
le«ft  angle  under  which  a  fingle  ol  je£t  can  be  percei- 
ved. So  that  an  eye  which  cannot  perceive  a  fingle 
ebjeft  under  a  fmaller  angle  than  one  mmute,  will  not 
perceive  the  interval  between  two  fuch  objedts  under  a 
lefs  angle  than  75  feconds. 

Without  the  limits  of  perfeft  vifion,  the  diftance  at 
which  a  fingle  objeft  ceafes  to  be  perceivable  will  be 
xnuch  greater  in  proportion  than  the  diftance  at  which 
a  fpace  of  equal  breadth  between  two  fuch  objeAs 
ceafes  to  be  perceivable.  For,  without  thefe  limits, 
the  image  of  each  of  the  objefts  will  be  attended  vCrith 
a  penumbra,  and  the  penumbra  of  the  two  near  ob- 
jefts  will  take  up  part  of  the  fpace  between  them,  and 
thereby  render  it  lefs  perceivable ;  but  the  penumbra 
will  add  to  the  breadth  of  the  fingle  objeft,  and  will 
thereby  make  it  more  perceivable,  unlefs  its  image 
be  very  faint.  Upon  the  fame  principles  he  like  wife 
accounts  for  the  radiation  of  the  liars,  whereby  the 
light  feems  to  projed  from  them  different  ways  at  the 
fame  time. 

Mr  Mayer  made  many  experiments  in  order  to  af- 
ccrtaiii  the  fmallcft  angle  of  vifion  in  a  variety  of  re- 
fpefts.  He  l>egan  with  obferving  at  what  diftance  a 
black  fpot  wasvifible  on  white  paper;  and  found,  that 
when  it  could  barely  be  diftinguifhed,  it  fubtended  an 
angle  of  about  34  feconds.  When  black  lines  were 
difpofcd  with  intervals  broader  than  themfelves,  they 
were  diftinguifhed  at  a  greater  diftance  than  they  could 
be  when  the  objeds  and  the  intervals  were  of  an  equal 
breadth.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  made  no  difference  whe- 
ther the  objefts  were  placed  in  the  fhade  or  in  the 
ftrong  light  of  the  fun  ;  but  when  the  degrees  of  light 
were  fmall,  their  differences  had  a  confiderable  effeft, 
though  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  differences 
of  the  lijrht.  For  if  an  objeft  was  illuminated  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  be  juft  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  nine 
feet,  it  would  be  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet, 
though  the  light  was  diminiflled  above  160  times.  It 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  thefb  experiments,  that 
common  day  light  is,  at  a  medium,  equal  to  that  of 
25  candles  j)laced  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  the 
objeft. 

158         As  an  image  of  every  vifible  objeft  is  painted  on  the 
mgle    retina  of  each  of  our  eyes,  it  thence  becomes  a  natti- 
-n  with  ^.gi  qucftion.  Why  we  do  net  fee  every  thing  double  ? 
*^^"*    It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Kewton  and  others, 
that  obje&s  appear  fingle  becaufe  the  two  optic  nerves 
tinite  before  they  reach  the  brain.  But  Dr  Poiterfield 
fhows,  from  the  obfervation  of  fcveral  anatomifts,  that 
the  optic  nerves  do  not  mix,  or  confound  their  fub- 
ftaHce,'being  only  united  by  a  dofe  cohefionj  and  «b- 
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je  As  have  appeared  fingle  where  the  optic  nerves  were  Of  Vifiom 
found  to  be  disjoined.  ^ 

Dr  Briggs  fuppofed  that  fingle  vifion  was  owing  to  g^jy^fj^j^jj 
the  equal  tenfion  of  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  op-  this  difS- 
tic  nerves,  whereby  they  vibrated  in  a  fynchronous  culty  by 
manner.    But,  befides  feveral  improbable  circumftan-  ^''Sfg** 
ces  in  this  account,  Dr  Porterfield  fhows  that  fafts  do 
by  no  means  favour  it. 

To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  this  ingenious 
writer  fuppofes,  that  by  an  original  law  in  our  natures, 
we  imagine  objefts  to  be  fituated  fomewhere  in  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  pifture  of  it  upon  the  retina,  * 
through  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Confequently,  thcg/j^  * 
(iime  objeft  appearing  to  both  eyes  to  be  in  the  fame 
place,  the  mind  cannst  diftiBguifti  it  into  two.  In  an- 
fwer  to  an  objeftion  to  this  hypothefis,  from  objifts 
appearing  double  when  one  eye  is  diftorted,  he  fays 
the  mind  miftakes  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  imagining 
that  it  had  inoved  in  a  manner  correfponding  to  the 
other,  in  which  cafe  the  conclufion  would  have  beett 
juft.  In  this  he  feems  to  have  reCourfe  to  the 
power  of  habit,  though  in  words  he  difclaims  that 
hypothefis. 

This  principle,  however,  has  generally  been  thought 
to  be  fufficient  to  account  for  this  appearance.  Origi- 
nally, every  objeit  making  two  piftures,  one  in  each 
eye,  is  imagined  to  be  double ;  but  by  degrees,  we 
find,  that  when  two  correfponding  parts  of  the  retina 
are  impreffed,  the  obje£t  is  but  one;  but  if  thofe  cor- 
refponding parts  be  changed,  by  the  diftortion  of  one 
of  the  eyes,  the  objetl  muft  agais  appear  double  as  at 
the  lirft.  This  feems  to  be  verified  by  MrChefel- 
den  ;  who  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman,  who  from 
a  blow  on  his  head  had  one  eye  diftorted,  found 
every  obje£t  to  appear  dauble  $  but  by  degrees  the 
raoft  famihar  ones  came  to  appear  fingle  again,  and 
in  time  all  objeAs  did  fo,  without  any  amendment  of 
the  diftortion.  A  cafe  fimilar  to  this  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Smith. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
correfpondencc  of  tb-e  centres  of  the  two  eyes,  on  which  j^^i  * 
fingle  vifion  depends,  does  not  arife  from  cuftom,  but 
from  fome  natural  conftitution  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
mind.    He  makes  feveral  juft  objedlions  to  the  cafe  of 
Mr  Fofter,  recited  by  Dr  Smith  and  others  ;  and  thinks 
that  the  cafe  of  the  young  man  couched  by  Chefelden^ 
who  faw  fingly  with  both  eyes  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving his  fight,  is  nearly  decifive  in  proof  of  his  fup- 
pofition.    He  alfo  found  that  three  young  gcntlemen> 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  cure  of  fquinting,  faw  ob- 
jefts  firigly;  as  foon  as  ever  they  were  brought  to  di- 
rect the  centres  of  both  their  eyes  to  the  fame  ob- 
jedl,  though  they  had  never  been  ufed  to  do  fo  from 
their  infancy  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  there  are  cafes, 
in  which,  notwithftanding  the  fuUeft  conviition  of  an 
objeA  being  fingle,  no  piadfice  of  looking  at  it  will 
ever  make  it  appear  fo,  as  when  it  is  feen  through  a 
multiplying  glafs. 

To  all  thefe  folutiotls  of  the  difficulty  refpefting 
fingle  vifion  by  both  eyes,  objeftions  have  been  lately 
made  which  feem  infurmotintable.  By  experiments 
judicioufly  conceived  and  accurately  conduced,  Dr 
Wells  has  fhown,  that  it  is  neither  by  cuftom  alone, 
nor  by  an  original  property  of  the  eyes  alone,  that  ob- 
jcd«  appear  fingle  j  and  having  dcmolifhed  the  theories 
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Of  yifion.  of  others,  he  thus  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  him- 
felf. 

Br  Wells.       '*  "^^^  vlfible  place  of  sn  objeft  being  compofed  of 
*  RJfay       Its  vlfible  diftance  and  vifible  diieftion,  to  fliow  how  it 
on  fingle      may  appear  the  fame  to  both  eyes,  it  will  be  neccfTary 
J^fyWi,  Sac.  ^Cgj-g  he*)  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  diftance 
and  direftion,  which  are  perceived  by  one  eye,  may  co- 
incide with  thofe  which  arc  perceived  by  the  other." 
With  refpeA  to  viable  diftance,  the  author's  opinion 
feems  not  to  differ  from  that  which  we  have  ftated  elfe- 
where  (fee  Metaphysics,  no  49,  50)  ;  and  therefore 
we  have  to  attend  only  to  what  he  fays  of  vifible  di- 
reftion.  > 

When  a  fmnll  objed  is  fo  placed  with  refpeft  to 
either  eye,  as  to  be  feen  more  diflin6lly  than  in  any 
other  fituation,  our  author  fays  that  it  is  then  in  the 
oJ>tk  axisy  or  thel  axis  of  that  eye.  When  the  two 
optic  axes  ai-e  direfled  to  a  fmall  objeft  not  very  di- 
ftant,  they  may  be  conceived  to  form  two  fides  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  bafe  is  the  interval  between  the 
points  of  the  corners  where  the  axes  enter  the  eyes. 
This  bafe  he  called  the  infual  bafe  ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  it  to  the  point  of  interfedion  of 
the  optic  axes  he  calls  the  common  axis.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  fhow,  that  objects  rca/lj  Jituated  in  the  optic 
axis  do  net  atpear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  'Cix^  common 
axis. 

"  Every  perfon  (fays  he)  knows,  that  if  an  objeft 
be  viewed  through  two  fmall  holes,  one  applied  to 
each  eye,  the  two  holes  appear  but  as  one.  The 
theories  hitherto  invented  afford  two  explanations  of 
this  fa£t.    According  to  Aguilonius,  Dcchales,  Dr 
Porterfield,  and  Dr  Smith,  the  two  holes,  or  rather 
their  borders,  will  be  feen  in  the  fame  place  as  the 
obje£l  vi  wed  through  them,  and  will  confcquently 
appear  united,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  objeft  it- 
felf  is  feen  fingle.    But  whoever  makes  the  experiment 
will  diflinflly  perceive,  that  the  united  hole  is  much 
nearer  to  him  than  the  objeft  ;  not  to  mention,  that 
any  fallacy  on  this   head    might,   be   corref^ed  by 
the  information  from  the  fenfe  of  touch,  that  the 
card  or  other  fubftance  in  which   the  holes  have 
been  made  is  within  an  inch  or  lefs  of  our  face.  The 
other  explanation  is  that  furnifhed  by  the  theory  of 
Dr  Reid.    According  to  it,  the  centres  of  the  retinas, 
which  in  this  experiment  receive  tlie  pictures  of  the 
holes,  will,  by  an  original  property,  rcprefent  but  one. 
This  theory,  however,  though  it  makes  the  two  holes 
to  appear  one,  does  not  determine  where  this  one  is 
to  be  feen.     It  cannot  be  feen  in  only  one  of  the  per- 
pendiculars to  the  images  upon  the  retinas,  for  no 
reafon  can  be  given  why  this  law  of  vifible  diredlion, 
which  Dr  Reid  thinks  eftabhfhed  beyond  difpute,  if 
it  operates  at  all,  fhould  not  operate  upon  both  eyes 
at  the  fame  time  ;  and  if  it  be  feen  by  both  eyes  in 
fuch  lines,  it  muft  appear  where  thofe  lines  crofs  each 
t)th^r,  that  is,  in  the  fame  place  with  the  obje£t  view- 
ed thiough  the  holes,  which, as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
is  contrary  to  experience.    Nor  is  it  feen  in  any  di- 
lecTtion,  the  conftquence  of  a  law  affefting  both  eyes 
conr;,kred  as  one  organ,  but  fufpended  when  each  eye 
is  ufcd  feparately.    For  when  the  two  holes  appear 
one,  if  we  pay  attention  to  its  fituation,  and  then  clofe 
one  eye,  the  truly  fingle  hole  will  be  feen  by  the  eye 
remaining  open  in  exadly  the  fame  diredion  as  the 
apparently  fingle  hole  was  by  both  eyes. 
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"  Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed  the  holes  alraofltouching  Of  Vifi 
the  face.  But  they  have  the  fame  unity  of  appearance, 
in  whatever  parts  of  the  optic  axes  they  are  placed  ; 
whether  both  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  eyes, 
or  one  be  clofe  to  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  which  it  is, 
and  the  other  almoft  contiguous  to  the  objcd  feen 
through  them.  If  a  line,  therefore,  be  drawn  from 
the  objed  to  one  of  the  eyes,  it  will  reprefent  all  the 
real  or  tangible  pofitions  of  the  hole,  which  allow  the 
objed  to  be  feen  by  that  eye,  and  the  whole  of  it  will 
coincide  with  the  optic  axis.  Let  a  fimikr  line  be 
drawn  to  the  other  eye,  and  the  two  muft  appear  but 
as  one  line  ;  for  if  they  do  not,  the  two  holes  in  the 
optic  axes  will  not,  at  every  diftance,  appear  one, 
whereas  experiments  prove  that  they  do.'  This  united 
line  will  therefore  reprefent  the  vifible  diredion  of 
every  objed  fituated  in  either  of  the  optic  axes.  But 
the  end  of  it,  which  is  toward  the  face,  is  feen  by  the 
right  eye  to  the  left,  and  by  the  left  eye  as  much  to 
the  right.  It  muft  be  feed  then  in  the  middle  between 
the  two,  and  confequently  in  the  common  axis.  And 
as  its  other  extremity  coincides  with  the  point  where 
the  optic  axes  interfcd  each  other,  the  whole  ©f  it 
muft  lie  in  the  common  axis.  Hence  the  truth  of  the 
propofitlon  is  evident,  that  objefts  fituated  in  the 
optic  axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in 
the  common  axis." 

He  then  proves  by  experiments,  for  which  we  muft 
refer  to  his  work,  that  objeds  fjtuated  In  the  com- 
mon axis  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye  by  which  they  are  not  feen  :  that  is, 
an  objed  fituated  in  the  common  axis  j.j)piars  to  the 
right  eye  in  the  axis  of  the  left,  and  vcrfa.  His 
next  proportion,  proved  likewife  by  experiments,  is, 
that  "  objeds,  fituated  in  any  line  drawn  through  the 
mutuail  interfedion  of  the  optic  axes  to  the  vifu  d  bafe, 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  !)Ut  in  another,  drawn 
through  the  fame  Interfedion,  to  a  point  in  the  vifnal 
bafe  dillant  half  this  bafe  from  the  fimilar  extremity 
of  the  former  line  towards  the  left,  if  the  objed;s  be 
feen  by  the  right  eye,  but  towards  the  right  if  feen  by 
the  left  eye." 

From  thefe  proportions  he  thus  fatlsfadorily  ac- 
counts for  fingle  vifion  by  both  eyes,  *'  If  the  queftion 
be  concerning  an  objed  at  the  concourfe  of  the  optic 
axes,  it  is  feen  fingle,  becaufe  its  two  fimilar  appear- 
ances, in  regard  to  fize,  fliape,  and  colour,  are  feea 
by  both  eyes  in  one  and  the  fame  diredion,  or,  if  you 
will,  in  two  diredlons-,  which  coincide  with  each  other 
through  the  whole  of  their  extent.  It  therefore  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  diftance  be  truly  or  falfely  efti- 
mated  ;  whether  the  objed  be  thought  to  tfluch  our 
eyes,,  or  to  be  infinitely  remote.  And  hence  we  have 
a  reafon,  which  no  other  theory  of  vifible  direction 
affords,  why  objeds  appeared  fingle  to  the  young 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Mr  Chefeldtn,  immediately- 
after  his  being  couehed,  and  before  he  could  have 
learned  to  judge  of  diftance  by  fight. 

*'  When  two  fimilar  objeds  are  placed  in  the  optic 
axes,  one  in  each,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  eyes, 
they  will  appear  in  the  fame  place,  and  therefore  one, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  truly  fingle  o!)jed,  in  the 
concourfe  of  the  optic  axes,  is  feen  fingle.  > 

«  To  finifti  this  part  of  my  fubjed,  it  feems  only 
neceffary  to  determine,  whether  the  dependence  of  vl- 
fible diredion  upon  the  adions  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
4  eycg. 
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eyes  be  eftablllTied  by  nature,  or  hy  cuflom.  But 
fafts  are  here  wanting.  As  far  as  they  go,  however, 
they  ferve  to  prove  that  it  arifes  from  an  original 
principle  of  our  conftitution.  For  Mr  Chefelden's 
patient  faw  objefts  fingle,  and  confequently  in  the 
fame  diredtions  with  both  eyes,  immediately  after  he 
was  couched  ;  and  perfons  affefted  with  fquinting  from 
their  earlieft  infancy  fee  objedls  in  the  fame  diredliona 
with  the  eye  they  have  never  been  accuftomed  to  em- 
ploy, as  they  do  with  the  ®ther  they  have  conftantly 
ufed." 

The  author  rernoves  many  dtf5cultle«,  and  obviates 
the  oV)je&ions  to  which  his  theory  may  feem  moft  liable. 
The  whole  work  deferves  to  be  attentively  fludied 
by  every  optician  ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to 
the  perufal  of  our  readers. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Jurin  for  the  followin^^  cu- 
rious experiments,  to  determine  whether  an  objeftfeen 
by  both  eyes  appears  brighter  than  when  feen  with 
one  only. 

He  laid  a  flip  of  clean  white  paper  direitly  before 
him  on  a  table,  and  applying  the  fide  of  a  book  clofe 
to  his  right  temple,  fo  as  that  the  book  was  advanced 
confiderably  more  forward  than  his  face,  he  held  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  hide  from  his  ri^rht  eye  that  half 
of  the  paper  which  lay  to  his  left  hand,  while  the  left 
half  of  the  paper  was  feea  by  both  eyes,  without  any 
impediment. 

Then  looking  at  the  paper  with  l)oth  eyes,  he  ob- 
ferved  it  to  be  divided,  fron  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
by  a  dark  line,  and  the  part  which  was  feen  with  one 
eye  only  was  manifeftly  darker  than  that  which  was 
feen  with  both  eyes  ;  and,  applying  the  book  to 
his  left  temple,  he  found,  by  the  rt-fult  of  the  experi- 
ment, that  both  his  eyes  were  of  equ^l  goodnefs. 

He  then  endeavoured  to  find  to  what  degree  this 
excefs  of  brightnefs  amounted  ;  and  comparing  ic  with 
the  appearance  of  an  objett  illuminated  partly  by  one 
candle  and  partly  liy  two,  he  was  furprifed  to  find 
that  an  object  feen  with  two  eyes  is  by  no  means  twice 
as  luminous  as  when  it  is  feen  with  one  only  ;  and  af- 
ter a  number  of  trials,  by  which  he  made  the  propor- 
tion lefs  and  lefs  continually,  he  found,  that  when  one 
paper  was  illuminated  by  a  candle  placed  at  the  di- 
ll?, nee  of  three  feet,  and  another  paper  by  the  fame 
candle  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  l)y  another  candle  at 
the  diftance  of  1 1  feet,  the  former  feen  by  both  eyes, 
and  the  latter  with  one  eye  only,  appeared  to  be  of 
equal  whitenefs ;  fo  that  an  objedt  feen  with  both  eyes 
appears  brighter  than  when  it  is  feen  with  one  only  by 
about  a  13th  part.  But  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  this  experiment  exadily. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether  an  o'  jcA 
fcec  with  both  eyes  appears  any  thing  larger  than  when 
feen  with  one  only  ;  but  he  concluded  that  it  did  not, 
except  on  account  of  fome  particular  circumftances,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  biuc'cular  telefcope  and  the  concave 
Ipeculum. 

M.  duTour  maintains,  that  the  mind  attends  to  no 
more  than  the  imEgo  made  in  one  eye  at  a  time  ;  and 
produces  fcveral  curious  experiments  in  favour  of  this 
.  hypothefis,  which  had  alfo  betn  maintained  by  Kepler 
and  almoft  all  the  firft  opticians.  But,  as  M.  BufFon 
obferves,  it  is  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  this  hypothefis, 
how  ingenioufly  focver  it  may  be  fuppcrted,  that  we  fee 
more  diftinflly  with  two  eyes  than  with  one  j  and  that 
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when  a. round  objeA  is  near  us,  we  plainly  fee  more  of  Of  Vifion^ 
the  furface  in  one  cafe  than  in  the  other.    There  are 
alfo  other  faifts  which  clearly  prove  the  contrary  of 
what  is  maintained  by  M.  du  Tour. 

With  refpefl  to  fmgle  vlfion  with  two  eyes,  T)r 
Hartley  obferves,  that  it  deferves  particular  attentioij, 
that  the  optic  nerves  of  itien,  and  fuch  other  anijnals 
as  look  the  fame  way  vvich  both  eyes,  unite  in  the 
celi'a  turcica  in  a  ganglion,  or  little  brain,  as  one  may 
call  it,  pecidiar  to  themfelves  :  and  th:it  the  affocintions 
between  fynchronous  imprefiions  on  the  two  retinas 
mull  be  made  fooner  and  cemented  ftronger  on  this 
account  ;  alfo  that  they  oq^vht  to  have  a  much  greater 
power  over  one  another's  images,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  And  thus  an  impreflion  made  on 
the  right  eye  alone,  by  a  fingle  objeft,  may  propagate 
itfelf  into  the  left,  and  there  raife  up  an  image  almolt 
equal  in  vividnefs  to  itfelf ;  and  confequently  when  we 
fee  with  one  eye  only,  we  may,  however,  have  pictures 
in  both  eyes. 

A  curious  deception  in  vifion,  arifing  from  the  ufe 
of  both  eyes,  was  obferved  and  accounted  for  by  Dr 
Smith.  It  is  a  common  obfervation,  he  fays,  that  ob- 
jects feen  with  both  eyes  appear  more  vivid  and 
ftronger  than  they  do  to  a  fingle  eye ;  efpecially 
when  both  of  them  are  equally  good.  A  perfon  not 
fhort-lighted  may  foon  be  convinced  of  this  faft,  by 
looking  attentively  at  objeAs  that  are  pretty  remote, 
fiirit  wich  one  eye,  and  then  with  both.  This  obfer- 
vation gave  occafion  to  the  conftruftion  of  the  bino- 
cular telefcope,  in  the  ufe  of  which  the  phenomenon  is 
ftill  more  ftriking. 

Befides  this,  our  author  obferves,  that  there  is  ano- 
ther phenomenon  obfervable  with  this  inllrument,.. 
which  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  foci  of  the  two 
telefcopes  there  are  two  equal  rings,  as  ufual,  which- 
terminate  the  pi£lures  of  the  ohjetls  there  formed,  and 
confequently  the  vifible  area  of  the  objeds  themfelves. 
Thefe  equal  rings,  by  reafon  of  the  equal  eye-glaffes, 
appear  equal,  and  equally  diflant  when  feen  feparately 
by  each  eye  ;  but  when  they  are  feen  with  both  eyes, 
they  appear  much  larger,  and  more  diftant  alfo  ;  and 
the  o'.jje  Ms  feen  through  them  do  alfo  appear  much 
larger,  though  circumfcribcd  by  their  united  rings, 
in  the  fame  places  as  when  they  were  feen  fepa- 
rately. 

He  obferves,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  enlarged 
circle  of  the  vilible  area  in  the  binocular  telefcope,. 
may  be  feen  very  plainly  in  looking  at  diltant  objects 
through  a  pair  of  fpeftaoles,  removed  from  the  eyes 
about  four  or  five  inches,  and  held  fteady  at  that  di- 
ftance. The  two  innermoft  of  the  four  apparent  rings, 
which  hold  the  glaflcs,  will  then  appear  united  in  one 
larger  and  more  diftant  ring  than  the  two  outermoft, 
which  will  hardly  be  vifible  uulefs  the  fpettac'les  be 
farther  removed. 

A  curious  circumftance  relating  to  the  effeft  of  one. 
eye  upon  the  other,  was  noticed  by  M.  jEpinus,  who 
obferved,  that,  when  he  was  looking  through  a  hole 
made  in  a  plate  of  metal,  about  the  loth  part  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  with  his  left  eye,  both  the  hole  itfelf 
appeared  larger,  and  alfo  the  field  of  view  feen  through 
it  was  more  extended,  whenever  he  (hut  his  right  eye; 
and  both  thefe  effefts  were  more  remarkable  when  that 
eye  was  covered  with  his  hand.  He  found  confider>i 
able  difficulty  in  meafuring  this  augmentation  of  the 
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Ofvjfion.  apparcTrt  aiameter  of  the  hole,  and  of  the  field  of  view; 
'  but  at  lengtli  he  found,  that,  when  the  hole  was  half 
an  inch,  and  the  tablet  which  he  viewed  through  it 
was  three  feet  from  his  eye,  if  the  diameter  of  the  field 
when  both  his  eyes  were  open  was  i,  it  became  14 
when  the  other  eye  was  fhut,  and  nearly  2  when  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  it. 

Upon  examining  this  phenomenon,  it  prefently  ap- 
peared to  depend  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil 
ied,  the  pu-of  one  eye  when  the  other  is  clofed,  the  phyfical  or 
l>.l  of  fhe    anatomical  caufe  of  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  aflign ; 

■  but  he  obftrves,  that  it  is  wifely  appointed  by  divine 
Provldesce,  in  order  that  ^.jien  one  eye  fails,  the  field 
of  view  in  the  other  may  be  extended.  That  this 
effed  fhould  be  more  fenfihle  when  the  eye  is  covered 
with  the  hand,  is  owing,  he  obferves,  to  the  eye-lids 
not  being  impervious  to  the  light.  But  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pupil  does  not  enlarge  the  field  of  view, 
•except  in  looking  through  a  hole,  as  in  this  particular 
cafe  ;  and  therefore  perfons  who  are  blind  of  one  eye 
-can  derive  no  advantage  from  this  circumftance.  Be- 
fore we  applaud  the  wifdom  of  Providence  in  any  part 
of  the  conititution  of  nc;ture,  we  fiiould  be  very  fure 
-that  we  do  not  miftake  concerning  the  efFcdts  of  that 
•conftitution. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  by  Gafl'endi,  Le 
Clerc,  MulTchenbroek,  and  Du  Tour,  concerning  the 
place  to  which  we  refcr  an  object  viewed  by  one  or 
both  eyes.  But  the  moft  fatisfaftory  account  of  this 
matter  that  we  have  met  with,  the  reader  will  find  in 
Dr  Wells's  EfTay  above  quoted,  which  will  teach  any 
perfon  how  to  fatisfy  himfelf  by  experiment  with  re- 
iped  to  vifible  pofition  and  vifible  motion. 

§      Of  ihe  jlppearance  of  ObjeBs  feen  through  Media  of 
different  Forms. 

For  the  more  eafy  spprehenfion  of  what  relates  to 
this  fubje<£t,  we  fhall  premife  the  five  following  parti- 
culars, which  either  have  been  already  mentioned,  or 
follow  from  what  has  been  before  laid  down. 

1.  That  as  each  point  of  an  objeft,  when  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye,  appears  in  its  proper  place,  and  ad 
that  place  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  line  in  which 
the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  it  enters  the 
eye,  or  elfe  in  the  line  which  Dr  Wells  calls  the  com- 
mon axis  ;  we  from  hence  acquire  an  habit  of  judging 
the  point  to  be  fituated  in  that  line  :  and,  becaufe  the 
mind  is  unacquainted  with  what  refradions  the  rays 
fulfer  before  they  enter  the  eye,  therefore,  in  cafes 
where  they  arc  diverted  from  their  natunil  courfc, 
hy  pafiing  through  any  medium,  it  judges  the  point 
to  be  in  that  line  produced  back  in  whieh  the  axis  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  it  is  fituated  the  inftant 
they  enter  the  eye,  and  not  in  that  it  was  in  before 
refraftion.  We  fiiall  therefore,  in  what  follows,  fup- 
pofe  the  apparent  place  of  an  object,  when  feen  thro' 
a  refracting  medium,  to  be  fomewheie  in  that  line  pro- 
duced back  All  which  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flow- 
ing from  it  proceeds  after  they  have  pafied  through 
^hc  mdium. 

2.  That  we  are  able  to  judge,  though  impcrfeftly, 
of  the  diftancc  of  an  object  by  the  degree  of  diver- 
gency, wherein  the  rays  flowing  from  the  fame  point 
of  the  objeft  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  cafes  where 
that  divergency  is  confiderabie  ;  but  becaufe  in  what 
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follows  it  will  be  nectflary  to  fuppofe  an  obje(9:,  when  Ai)pea^ 
feen  through  a  medium  whereby  its  apparent  diftancc  '"g^j^°J^J 
is  altered,  to  appear  in  fome  determinate  fituation,  in  thought 
thofe  cafes  where  the  divergency  of  the  rays  at  their  Jia  o(  dil 
entrance  into  the  eye  is  confiderabie,  we  will  fuppofe  rent  For^ 
the  objeft  to  appe?r  where  thofe  lines  which  they  de-  "v*^ 
fcrihe  in  entering,  if  produced  back,  would  crofs  each 
other  :  though  it  muft  not  be  alferted,  that  this  is  the 
precife  dit^ance  ;  becaufe  the  brightnefs,  dittindnefs, 
and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objeft,  on  which  its 
apparent  diftance  in  fome  meafure  depends,  will  alfo 
faffcr  an  alteration  by  the  refraAion  of  the  rays  in  paf- 
hng  through  that  medium. 

3.  That  we  eftimate  the  magnitude  of  an  objeft  by 
that  of  the  optic  angle. 

4.  That  vifion  is  the  brighter,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  ray-s  is  which  enter  the  pupil.  And, 

5.  That,  in  fome  cafes,  the  apparent  hrightnefs, 
dillinftnefs,  and  magnitude  of  an  objcit,  are  the  only 
means  whereby  our  judgment  is  determined  in  eftima- 
ting  the  diftance  of  it 

Prop.  I.  An  objecl  placed  within  a  medium  ter- 
minaced  by  a  plane  furface  on  that  fide  which  is  next 
the  eye,  if  the  medium  be  denfer  than  that  in  which 
the  eye  is  (as  we  fhall  always  fuppofe  it  to  be,  unlefs 
wiiere  the  contrary  is  exprefled),  appears  nearer  to  the 
furface  of  the  medium  than  it  is. 

Thus,  if  A  be  a  point  of  an  obje£l  placed  within 
the  medium  DDCE  t  fig.  5.),  and  A^  Ac  be  two  rays 
proceeding  from  thence,  thefe  rays  paflling  out  of  a 
denfer  into  a  rarer  medium,  will  be  refradied  from  their 
refpedive  perpendiculars  b  d^  ce,  and  will  enter  the  eye 
at  H,  fuppofe  in  the  directions  bf,  eg :  let  then  thefe 
lines  be  produced  back  till  they  meet  in  F;  this  wiU 
be  the  apparent  place  of  the  point  A:  and  becaufe 
the  refracted  rays  bf  eg  will  diverge  more  than  the 
incident  ones  A.^,  Af,  it  will  be  nearer  to  the  points 
b  and  c  than  the  point  A  ;  and  as  the  fame  is  true  of 
each  point  in  the  obje£l,  the  whole  will  appear  to  an 
eye  at  H,  nearer  to  the  furface  BC  than  it  is. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  when  one  end  of  a  ftraight 
ftick  is  put  under  water,  and  the  ftick  is  held  in  an 
oblique  pofition,  it  appears  bent  at  the  furface  of  the 
water ;  vz.  becaufe  each  point  that  is  under  watet 
appears  nearer  the  furface,  and  confequently  higher 
than  it  is. 

From  hence  likewlfe  it  is,  that  an  object  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  veflel  may  be  feen  when  the  veflel  is  filled 
with  water,  though  it  be  fo  placed  with  refpe.-t  10 
the  eye,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  when  the  veflel  is  emp- 
ty. To  explain  this,  let  ABCD  (fig.  6  )  reprefcnt 
a  veflel,  and  let  E  be  an  object  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  This  objedt,  when  the  vefltl  is  empty,  will  not 
be  feen  by  an  eye  at  F,  becaufe  HB,  the  upper  part 
of  the  veflel,  will  obilrucl  the  ray  EH  ;  but  when  it 
is  filled  with  water  to  the  hei;jht  GH,  the  ray  EK 
being  refracted  at  the  furface  flf  the  water  into  the 
line  KF,  the  eye  at  F  fliall  fee  the  objett  by  means  of 
that. 

In  like  manner,  an  objefl  fituated  in  the  horizon  Qjijg 
appears  above  its  true  place,  upon  account  of  the  re-  fituated 
fradlion  of  the  rays  which  proceed  from  it  in  their  paf-  '■^^ 
fage  through  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth.  For,  firft,  ^XVyeit 
if  the  ohjed  be  fituated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmo-  true  pla 
fphere,  its  rays  in  entering  it  will  be  refra^ed  towards 
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the  perpenfJicuIar ;  that  is,  towards  a  Hue  (Jrawn  from 
the  point  where  they  enter,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
which  is  tlie  centre  of  the  atmofphere  :  and  ag  they 
pnfs  on,  they  will  be  continually  refracled  the  fame 
w:iy,  becaufe  they  are  ?.ll  alon^  entering  a  denfer  part, 
the  centre  of  whofe  convexity  is  ftill  the  fame  point  ; 
upon  which  account  th-j  line  they  dcfcribe  will  be  a 
curve  bending  downwards  :  and  cherefore  none  of  the 
rays  that  come  from  that  ohjeilcan  enter  an  eye  upon 
the  furfr.ce  of  th?  earth,  except  what  enter  the  atmo- 
fphere higher  than  they  need  to  do  if  they  could  come 
in  a  right  line  JVo-n  the  object  ;  confequently  the  oh- 
je6t  niuft  appear  above  its  proper  plai:e.  Secondly, 
if  the  obje^\  be  placed  within  the  atmofphere,  the 
cafe  is  ftiU  the  fame  ;  for  the  rays  which  flow  from  it 
mult  continually  enter  a  denfer  medium  whofe  centre 
is  below  the  eye  ;  and  therefore  being  refracied  to- 
wards the  centre,  that  i?,  downwards  as  before,  thofe 
which  enter  the  eye  mull  ncceffarily  proceed  as  from 
fotr.e  point  above  the  objeft ;  wherefore  the  objeft  will 
appear  above  its  proper  place. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  tire  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  ap- 
pear above  the  horizon,  when  they  are  juft  below  it ; 
and  higher  than  they  ought  to  do,  when  they  are  above 
it  :  Likewife  diftant  hilh,  trees,  8cc.  fcera  to  be  high- 
er than  they  are. 

Further,  the  lower  theCe  objefta  are  in  the  horizon, 
the  greater  is  the  obliquity  with  which  the  rays  which 
flow  from  them  enter  the  atmofphere,  or  pafs  from 
the  rarer  into  the  denfer  parts  of  it;  and  therefore  they 
appear  to  be  the  more  elevated  by  refraftion  :  upon 
which  I'.ccount  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  apparently 
niore  elevated  than  the  other.  This  makes  their  upper 
;\nd  under  parts  feem  nearer  than  they  are  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fun  and  moon,  which  appear  of  an  oval 
form  when  they  ire  in  the  horizon,  their  horizontal 
diameters  appearing  of  the  fame  length  they  would  do 
if  the  rays  fufFered  no  reflation,  while  their  vertical 
ones  are  fhortened  thereby. 

Prop.  II.  An  objcA  feen  through  a  medium  tcr- 
tninnted  by  plane  and  parallel  furfaces,  appears  nearer, 
brighter,  and  larger,  than  with  the  naked  eye. 

For  infiante,  let  AB  (fig.  7.)  be  the  objed,  CDEF 
the  medium,  and  GH  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  which  is 
here  drawn  large  to  prevent  confufion  in  the  figure. 
And,  I  ft,  let  RK,  RL,  be  two  rays  proceeding  from 
.the  jioint  R,  and  entering  the  denfer  medium  at  K 
and  L  ;  thefe  rays  will  here  by  refraflion  be  mc.de  to 
diverge  lefs,  and  to  proceed  afterwards,  fuppofe  in 
the  lines  Ka,  l^b ;  at  a  and  by  where  they  pafs  out 
of  the  denfer  medium,  they  will  be  as  much  refrac- 
ted the  contrary  way,  proceeding  in  the  lines  ac,  bJ, 
parallel  to  their  firft  direftions.  Produce  thefe  lines 
back  till  they  meet  in  e  x  th"s  will  be  the  apparent 
place  of  the  point  R;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  fi- 
gure, that  it  mtifl  be  nearer  the  eye  than  that  point  ;. 
and  becaufe  the  fasac  is  true  of  all  other  pencils  fiow- 
ifig  from  the  objeft  AB,  the  whole  will  be  feen  in  the 
Ctnationy^,  nearer  to  the  eye  than  the  line  AB.  2d, 
As  the  rays  RK,  RL,  would  not  have  entered  the 
eye,  but  have  paffed  by  it  in  the  direftions  Kr,  L/, 
bad  they  not  been  lefrafted  in  pafiing  through  the 
medium,  the  objeft  appears  brighter.  3d,  The  rays 
Ahy  B/,  will  be  refradred  at  h  and  i  iuto  the  lefs  con- 
verglog  lines  bkf  il,  and  at  the  other  furfacc  into  iM, 
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/M,  parallel  to  Ah  and  B7  pto.-fucc(! ;  fo  that  the  ex-  Appear- 
tremities  of  the  objeft  will  appear  in  the  lines  Mi,  ^."'^"■!^'** 
M/  produced,  viz.  in  / and  g,  and  under  as  large  an   thriu  j-h 
angle  /"M^,  as  th-  angle  A^B  under  which  an  eye  Mciia  of 
at  5'  would  have  feen  it  had  there  been  no  medium  in-  diff  rent 
terpofed  to  refra6t  the  rays  ;  and  therefore  it  appears    •Pp''"^^'  ^ 
larger  to  the  eye  at  GH,  being  feen  through  the  in-  ' 
terpofed  uiedium,  than  otherwife  it  would  have  done. 
But  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  the  nearer  the  point 
e  appears  to  the  eye  on  account  of  the  refraction  of 
the  rays  RK,   RL,  the  fhorter  is  the  image  fg,  be- 
caufe it  is  terminated  by  the  lines  Mf  and  M_7,  upon 
which  account  the  object  is  made  to  c-ppear  lefs  ;  and 
therefore  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objedl  is  not 
mucli  augmented  by  being  feen  through  a  medium  of 
this  form. 

Farther,  it  is  apparent  from  the  figure,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  a  medium  of  this  form  depends  wholly  upon  ita 
thickncfs;  for  the  dillance  between  the  Hncs  Rr  and 
ecy  and  confcqueptly  the  diftance  between  the  points  e 
and  R,  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  line  Ka.* 
Again,  the  diftance  between  the  lines  AM  an]  fM. 
depends  on  the  length  of  tfie  iinc  hk;  but  both  K«  and 
i/j  depend  on  the  diftance  between  the  furfaces  CE 
and  DF,  and  therefore  the  cffeft  of  this  medium  de- 
pends upon  its  thicknefs. 

Prop.  III.  An  objetfl  feen  through  a  convex  lens* 
appears  larger,  brighter,  and  more  diftant,  than  with 
the  naked  eye. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  AB  (fig.  8.)  be  the  obje£l,  Seen  thro' 
CD  the  lens,  and  EF  the  eye.  1.  From  A  and  B,  the  a  coi-vex 
extremities  of  the  objcdl,  draw  the  lines  AYr,  BXr, ^P- 
crofiing  each  other  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  angle  hn  ""hter^^* 
ArB  comprehended  between  thefe  lines,  is  the  angle  and  more 
under  which  the  objeft  woidd  be  feen  with  the  naked  diftant. 
eye.  But  by  the  interpofrtion  of  a  lens  of  this  form, 
whofe  property  it  is  to  render  converging  rays  more  fo, 
the  rays  AY  and  BX  will  be  made  to  crofs  each  other 
before  they  reach  the  prpil.  There  the  eye  at  E  will 
not  perceive  the  extremities  of  the  objedl  by  means  of 
thefe  rays  (for  they  will  pafs  it  without  entering),  but 
by  fome  others  which  muil  fall  without  the  points  Y 
and  X,  or  between  them  ;  but  if  they  fall  between- 
them,  they  will  be  made  to  concur  fooner  than  they 
themfelves  would  have  done;,  and  therefore,  if  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  objeft  could  not  be  feen  by  them,  it 
will  much  lefs  be  feen  by  thefe.  It  remains  therefore, 
thnt  th?  rays  which  will  enter  the  eye  from  the  pointa- 
A  and  B  after  refraftion,  mufl  fall  upon  the  lena 
without  the  points  Y  and  X;  let  then  the  rays  AO 
and  BP  be  fuch.  Thefe  after  refraftion  entering  the 
eye  at  r,  the  extremities  of  the  objeift  will  be  feen  in 
the  lines  rQ^r T,  produced,  and  under  the  optic  angle 
Qj-T,  which  is  larger  than  ArB,  and  therefore  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  objed  will  be  increafed. 
2.  Let  GHI  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the  point 
G  ;  as  it  is  the  property  of  this  lens  to  render  diver- 
ging rays  lefs  diverging,  parallel,  or  converging-,  it 
is  evident  that  fome  of  thofe  rays,  which  would  pro- 
ceed on  to  F  and  E,  and  mifs  the  eye,  were  they  to 
fuiFer  no  refraction  in  pafiing  through  the  lens,  will- 
now  enter  it ;  by  which  means  the  objed  will  appear 
brighter.  3.  As  to  the  apparent  diftance  of  the  ob» 
jed,  that  will  vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  it  with 
refped  to-  the  focus  of  parallel  ravs  of  the  lens. 
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nearer  the  lens  than  its'focus  of  parallel  raysj  that  the 
through  refrafted  rays  KE  and  LF,  though  rendered  lefs  di- 
Media  of  verging  by  pafling  through  it,  may  yet  have  a  confi- 
different  derable  degree  of  divergency,  fo  that  we  may  be  able 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  there- 
by. In  this  cafe,  the  objedl  ought  to  appear  where 
EK,  FL,  produced  back  concur;  which,  becaufe  they 
diverge  lefs  than  the  rays  GH,  GI,  will  be  beyond 
G,  that  is,  at  a  greater  diflance  from  the  lens  than 
the  objeft  is.  But  becaufe  both  the  brightnefs  and 
magnitude  of  the  objeft  will  at  the  fame  time  be  aug- 
mented, prejudice  will  not  permit  us  to  judge  it  quite 
fo  far  off  as  the  point  wliere  thofe  lines  meet,  but 
fomevvhere  between  that  point  and  its  proper  place. 
2.  Let  the  objeft  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays,  then  will  the  rays  KE  and  LF  become  parallel; 
and  though  in  this  cafe  the  obje£t  would  appear  at  an 
immenfe  diflance,  if  that  diftance  were  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  direction  of  the  rays  KE  and  LF,  yet  upon 
account  of  the  brightnefs  and  magnitude  of  it,  we  lhall 
not  chink  it  much  farther  from  us  than  if  it  were  feen 
by  the  naked  eye,  3.  If  the  object  be  fituated  be- 
yond the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  as  in  BA  (fig.  9.), 
the  rays  flowing  from  thence  and  falling  upon  the  lens 
CD,  will  be  coUeded  into  their  refpeftive  foci  at  a 
and  and  the  intermediate  points  n,  &c.  and  will 
there  form  an  image  of  the  objeft  AB;  and  after 
crofling  each  other  in  the  feveral  points  of  it,  as  cx- 
preffed  in  the  figure,  will  pafs  on  diverging  as  from  a 
real  objefk.  Now  if  an  eye  be  fituated  at  c,  where 
Ac,  Bf,  rays  proceeding  from  the  extreme  points  of 
the  objeft,  make  not  a  much  larger  angle  AcB,  than 
they  v^'ould  do  if  there  were  no  lens  interpofed,  and 
the  rays  belonging  to  the  fame  pencil  do  not  converge 
fo  much  as  thofe  which  the  eye  would  receive  if  it  were 
,  placed  nearer  to  a  or  by  the  ohje£l  upon  thefe  accounts 
'  appearing  very  little  larger  or  brighter  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  is  feen  nearly  in  its  proper  place  ;  but  if 
the  eye  recedes  a  little  way  towards  a  b,  the  objeft 
then  appearing  both  brighter  and  larger,  feems  to 
approach  the  lens  :  which  is  an  evident  proof  of  what 
has  been  fo  often  aflerted,  viz.  that  we  judge  of  the 
diftance  of  an  objeA  in  fome  meafure  by  its  bright- 
nefs and  magnitude  ;  for  the  rays  converge  the  more 
the  farther  the  eye  recedes  from  the  lens  ;  and  there- 
fore if  we  judged  of  the  diftance  of  the  object  by  the 
direftion  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  it,  we  ought  in 
this  cafe  to  conceive  it  at  a  greater  diftance,  than  when 
the  rays  were  parallel,  or  diverged  at  their  entrance  in- 
to the  eye. 

That  the  objedl  fliould  fcem  to  approach  the  lens  in 
•  this  c?.fe,  was  a  difficulty  that  exceedingly  puzzled 
the  learned  Barrow,  and  which  he  pronounces  infupe- 
Table,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  we 
have  of  vifion.  Molineux  alfo  leaves  it  to  the  folution 
of  others,  as  that  which  will  be  inexplicable,  till  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  vifive  faculty,  as  he  expref- 
fes  it,  be  obtained  by  mortals. 

They  imagined,  that  feeing  an  objeft  appears  far- 
ther off,  the  lefs  the  rays  diverge  which  fall  upon  the 
eye,  if  they  ftiould  proceed  parallel  to  each  other,  it 
<|iight  to  appear  exceeding  remote  ;  and  if  they  ftiould 
converge,  it  ftiould  then  appear  more  diftant  ftill :  the 
reafon  of  this  was,  becaufe  they  looked  upon  the  ap- 
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parent  place  of  an  obfjeft,  as  owing  only  to  the  direc«  Appear 
tion  of  the  rays  whatever  it  was,  and  not  at  all  to  its^?*^^°*^^ 
apparent  magnitude  or  fplendor.  ''throu^l 

Perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  our  judging  of  the  Mediae 
diftance  of  an  objeft  in  fome  meafure  by  its  magni-  differen 
tude,  that  that  deception  of  fight  commonly  obferved 
by  travellers  may  arife  ;  viz.  that  upon  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  a  building  larger  than  ufual,  as  a  cathedral 
church,  or  the  like,  it  generally  feems  nearer  to  them, 
than  they  afterwards  find  it  to  be. 

Frob.  IV.    If  an  objeft  be  placed  farther  from  a  In  certali 
convex  lens  than  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  the  eye  '^•'"cum. 
be  fituated  farther  from  it  on  the  other  fide  than  the^^."^^^^^ 
place  where  the  rays  of  the  feveral  pencils  are  colled-  through 
ed  into  their  refpeftive  foci,  the  objeft  appears  in- convex  L 
verted,  and  pendulous  in  the  air,  between  the  eye  and  appears 
tl^e  lens.  ""endtloif 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  9.)  reprefcnt  the  ob-  f^'the  '  " 
jedl,  CD  the  lens;  and  let  the  rays  of  the  pencil  ACD 
be  coUefled  in  a,  and  thofe  of  BCD  in  b,  forming 
there  an  inverted  image  of  the  objeft  AB,  and  let  the 
eye  be  placed  in  F  :  it  is  apparent  from  the  figure, 
that  fome  of  the  refrafted  rays  which  pafs  through 
each  point  of  the  image  will  enter  the  eye  as  from  a 
real  objeft  in  that  place;  and  therefore  the  objeft  AB 
will  appear  there,  as  the  propofition  alTerts.  But  we 
are  fo  little  accuftomed  to  fee  objefts  in  this  manner, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  the  image  with  one 
eye  ;  but  if  both  eyes  are  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  rays  flowing  from  each  point  of  the  image  may 
enter  both,  as  at  G  and  H,  and  we  direft  our  optic 
axes  to  the  image,  it  is  eafy  to  be  perceived. 

If  the  eye  be  fituated  in  a  or  b,  or  very  near  them 
on  either  fide,  the  objeA  appears  exceedingly  confufed, 
viz,  if  at  the  rays  which  proceed  from  the  fame 
point  of  the  objeft  converge  fo  very  much,  and  if  at  <?, 
they  diverge  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  be  colleAed 
together  upon  the  retina,  but  fall  upon-  it  as  if  they 
were  the  axes  of  fo  many  diftinft  pencils  coming  thro* 
every  point  of  the  lens  ;  wherefore  little  more  than 
one  fingle  point  of  the  ohjeft  is  feen  at  a  time,  and 
that  appears  all  over  the  lens  ;  fiom  whence  nothing 
but  confufion  arifes. 

If  the  lens  be  fo  large  that  both  eyes  may  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  as  in  h  and  I',  the  object  will  appear  double ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  at  h  from  either  extremity  of  the  objeA 
A  or  B,  do  not  proceed  as  from  the  fame  point  with 
that  from  whence  thofe  which  enter  the  other  at  k 
fcem  to  flow;  the  mind  therefore  is  here  deceived,  and 
looks  upon  the  objeft  as  fituated  in  two  diff^erent  places, 
and  therefore  judges  it  to  be  double. 

Prop.  V.  An  obje6l  feen  through  a  concave  lens  ^jjobj'ei 
appears  nearer,  fmaller,  and  lefs  bright,  than  with  the  through 
naked  eye.  concave 

^  Thu/,  let  4B  (fig.  10.)  be  the  otijeft,  CD  the  pu-^^"' 
pil  of  an  eye,  and  EF  the  lens.    Now,  as  it  is  the  "n,a'ikr,a 
property  of  a  lens  of  this  form  to  render  diverging  lefs  brigh 
rays  more  fo,  and  converging  ones  lefs  fo,  the  diver- than  witl 
ging  rays  GH,  GI,  proceeding  from  the  point  G,  ^"^"^ 
v^ill  be  made  to  diverge  more,  and  fo  to  enter  the  eye*'^^* 
as  from  fome  nearer  pointy;  and  the  rays  AH,  BI, 
which  converge,  will  be  made  to  converge  lefs,  and 
to  enter  the  eye  as  from  the  points  a  and  b  ;  where- 
fore the  objcds  will  appear  in  the  fituation  agh,  lefa 
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cnedion  and  nearer  than  wntKout  the  lens.    Farther,  ss  the 
Lighr.  which  proceed  from  G  are  rendered  more  diver- 

ging, feme  of  them  will  be  made  to  pafs  by  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  which  otherwife  would  have  entered  it, 
and  therefore  each  point  of  the  objeA  will  appear  lefs 
bright. 

Prop.  VI.  An  .objeft  feen  through  a  polygonous 
glafs,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  terminated  by  feveral  plain  fur- 
faces,  is  multiplied  thereby. 

For  inftance,  let  A  (fig.  1 1 ).  be  an  objeft,  and  BC 
CCLVllIg  polygonous  glafs  terminated  by  the  plain  furfaces 
BD,  DE,  &c.  and  let  the  Situation  of  the  eye  F  be 
fuch,  that  the  rays  AB  being  refracted  in  pafling 
through  the  glafs,  may  enter  it  in  the  direction  BF, 
and  the  raya  AC  in  the  drreftion  CF.  Then  will 
the  eye,  by  means  of  the  former,  fee  the  objeA  in 
G,  and  by  the  latter  in  H  ;  and  by  means  of  the  rays 
AT,  the  objcft  will  appear  alfo  in  its  proper  fitua- 
tion  A. 

Sect.  III.   Of  the  ttefieElion  of  Light. 

a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  any  bodyj  however 
©me  vor-  tranfparent,  the  v^hole  of  it  never  palTes  through  the 

ion  of  light  ij      i^r  -t  i-  ,* 

Ivvays  re-  "^^Yf  "Ut  lome  part  is  always  driven  oack  or  reflected 
leifledfroni  ^om  it;  and  it  is  by  this  reflecSted  light  that  all  bodies 
ranfparent  which  have  no  light  of  their  own  become  vifible  to  us. 
odies.  Of  that  part  of  the  ray  which  enters,  another  part  is 
alfo  reflefted  from  the  fecond  furface,  or  that  which 
is  farthtft  from  the  luminous  body.  When  this  part 
arrives  again  at  the  firft  furface,  part  of  it  is  refleded 
back  from  that  furface  ;  and  thus  it  continues  to  be 
refleded  between  the  two  furfaces,  and  to  pafs  back- 
wards and  forwards  within  the  fubftance  of  the  me- 
«lium,  till  fome  part  is  totally  extinguiflied  and  loft. 
Befides  this  inconfiderable  quantity,  however,  which 
is  loft  in  this  manner,  the  fecond  furface  often  refleds 
much  more  than  the  firft;  infomuch  that,  in  certain  po- 
fitions,  fcarce  any  rays  v?ill  pafs  through  both  fides  of 
the  medium.  A  very  confiderable  quantity  is  alfo  un- 
i.  accountably  loft  or  extinguifhed  at  each  refleding  fur- 

f  face  ;  infomuch  that  nobody,  however  tranfparent,  can 

tranfmit  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it ;  neither,  tho' 
it  be  ever  fo  well  fitted  for  rcfledion,  will  it  refled 
them  all. 

§  I.    Of  the  Caufe  of  Refiealon. 

The  refledion  of  light  is  by  no  means  fo  cafily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  rcfradion  of  the  fame  fluid.  This 
property,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  laft  fedion,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  fatisfadory  manner  by  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  an  attradive  power  diffufed  throughout  the 
medium,  and  extending  a  very  little  way  beyond  it ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  refledion  of  light,  there  feema 
to  be  no  fatisfadory  hypothefis  hitherto  invented.  Of 
the  principal  opinions  on  this  fuhjed  Mr  Rowning  hath 
grven  us  the  following  account. 

I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  philofophers,  before  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  difcoveied  the  contrary,  that  light  is 
3t  icflec-  »"efleded  by  impinging  upon  the  folid  parts  of  bodies, 
'd  liy  im-  But  that  it  is  not  fo,  is  clear  for  the  following  rea- 
rg'in^  on  fons. 

I...  ru  -^"^  fii"^*  it not  refleded  at  the  firft  furface  of  a 
irts  or  no- ,    j    l     •      •     •  .   ,i  • 

es.  a' the  body  by  impinging  agamft  it. 

ilAuface,    I'or  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  the  due  and 
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regular  refledion  of  light,  that  fs,  that  the  reflefted  Caufe  of 
rays  fliould  not  be  difperfed  and  fcattered  one  from  an-  f'-eflei'iioD 
other,  there  ought  to  be  no  rafures  or  unevennefs  in 
the  refleding  furface  large  enough  to  bear  a  fenfibic 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  a  ray  of  light ;  bc- 
caufe  if  the  furface  abounds  with  fuch,  the  rCiieded 
rays  will  rather  be  fcattered  like  a  parcel  of  pebbles 
thrown  upon  a  rough  pavement,  than  refleded  with 
that  regularity  with  which  light  is  obferved  to  be  from 
a  well  poliflied  furface.  Now  thofe  furfaces,  which  to 
cur  fenfes  appear  perfedly  foiooth  and  well  polilhed, 
are  far  from  being  fo ;  for  to  polifli,  is  no  other  than 
to  grind  off* the  larger  eminences  and  protuberances  of 
the  metal  with  the  rough  and  lharp  particles  of  fand, 
emery,  or  putty,  which  muft  of  neceflity  leave  behind 
them  an  infinity  of  rafures  and  fcratches,  which,  though 
inconfiderable  with  regard  to  the  former  roughneffes, 
and  too  minute  to  be  difcerned  by  us,  muft  neverthe- 
lefs  bear  a  large  proportion  to,  if  not  vaftly  exceed,  the 
magnitude  of  the  particles  of  light.  173 

Secondly,  it  is  not  refleded  at  the  fecond  furface 
by  impinging  againft  any  folid  particles.  fecond. 

That  it  is  not  refleded  by  impinging  upon  the  folid 
particles  which  conflitute  this  fecondYurface,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  from  the  foregoing  argument;  the  fecond 
furfaces  of  bodies  being  as  inca^  able  of  a  peffed  polif^^ 
as  the  firft :  and  it  is  faither  confirmed  from  hence, 
'01%.  that  the  quantity  of  light  refleded  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  different  denfity  of  the  medium  behind  thi 
body.  And  that  it  is  not  refleded  by  impinging  up- 
on the  particles  which  conftitute  the  furface  of  the 
med  ium  behind  it,  is  evident,  becaufe  the  ftrongeft  re- 
fledion of  all  at  the  fecond  furface  of  a.body,  is  when 
there  is  a  vacuum  behind  it.  This  therefore  wants  no 
farther  proof. 

II.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  it  Is  refleded  Siipp<  litiori 
at  the  firft  furface  of  a  body,  by  a  repulfive  force -^^  f'P"'* 
equally  diffufed  over  it ;  and  at  the  fecond,  by  an  at-"''^ 
tnidive  force. 

1.  If  there  be  a  repulfive  force  diffufed  over  theObjeetcd 
furface  of  bodies  that  repels  rays  of  light  at  all  times, 

then,  fince  by  increafing  the  obliquity  of  a  ray  we  di- 
minifh  its  perpendicular  force  (which  is  that  only 
whereby  it  muft  make  its  way  through  this  repulfive 
force),  however  weakly  that  force  may  be  fuppofed  to 
ad,  rays  of  light  may  be  made  to  fall  with  fo  great  a 
degree  of  obliquity  on  the  refleding  furface,  that 
there  (hall  be  a  total  refledion  of  them  there,  and  not 
one  particle  of  light  be  able  to  make  its  way  through  i 
which  is  contrary  to  obfervation  ;  the  refledion  of 
liyht  at  the  firft  furface  of  a  tranfparent  body  beini:^ 
never  total  in  any  obliquity  whatever.  The  hypothefis 
therefore  in  this  particular  muft  be  falfe. 

2.  Ab  to  the  refledion  at  the  fecond  furface  by  the  ,  ^7<5  . 
attradive  force  of  the  body;  this  may  be  confidered 

in  two  refpcds:  firft,  when  the  refledion  is  total ;  pofej ; 
fecondly,  when  it  is  partial. 

And  firft,  in  cafes  where  the  refledion  is  total,  the 
caufe  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  fame  attradive  force 
by  which  light  would  be  refraded  in  pafling  out  of 
the  fame  body.  This  is  raanifeft  from  that  analogy 
which  is  obfervable  between  the  refledtion  of  light  ac 
this  fecond  furface,  and  its  rcfradion  there.  For 
otherwife,  what  can  be  the  reafon  that  the  total  re- 
flcdiori'^lhould  begin'juft  when  the  obliquity  of  the  in- 
Qjl  cident. 
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Ca;ife  (.f  cident  ray,  at  its  arrival  at  the  fecond  furface,  Is  fuch 
Refledlim.  ^.^^^  ^-^^  refrafted  angle  ought  to  he  a  right  one  ;  or 
*— '  when  the  my,  were  it  not  to  return  in  refleftion, 
oujht  to  pafs  on  parallel  to  the  furface,  without  going 
from  it  i"  For  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  it  ought 
to  be  returned  by  this  very  power,  and  in  fuch  man- 
ner that  the  angle  of  reflexion  fhall  be  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  ;  juft  as  a  fcone  thrown  obliquely 
from  the  earth,  after  it  is  fo  far  turned  out  of  its 
couvfe  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  as  to  begin  to 
move  horizontally,  or  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  is  then  by  the  fame  power  made  to  return  in  a 
curve  funilar  to  that  which  is  defcribed  in  its  departure 
from  the  earth,  and  fo  falls  with  the  fame  degree  of 
obliquity  that  it  was  thrown  i«  ith. 

But,  fecondly,  as  to  the  refleaion  at  the  fecond  fur- 
face, when  it  is  partial ;  an  attraftive  force  uniformly 
fpread  over  it,  as  the  malntainers  of  this  hypothefis 
conceive  it  to  be,  can  never  be  the  caufe  thereof. 
Becaufe  it  h  inconceiv  able,  that  the  fame  force,  afting 
in  the  fame  circumftances  in  every  refpeft,  can  fome- 
times  refled  the  violet  coloured  rays  and  tranfmit  the 
red,  and  at  other  times  refleft  the  red  and  tranfmit 
the  violet. 

We  have  ftated  this  objeftion,  becaufe  it  is  our  bu- 
finefs  to  conceal  no  plaufible  opinions  :  but  it  is  not 
valid ;  for  in  each  colour,  ^he  refleftion  takes  place  at 
that  angle,  and  no  other,  where  the  refraftion  of  t/jot 
ray  would  make  it  parallel  to  the  pofterior  furface.  ^ 

This  partial  refledtion  and  refraftion  is  a  great  dif- 
ficiilty  in  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
give  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
optics.    It  is  equally  a  defideratum  in  that  explana" 
tion  which  was  propofed  by  Huygens,  and,  fince  his 
time,  revived  by  Euler,  by  means  of  the  undulations 
of  an  elaftic  fluid,  although  a  vague  confideration  of 
undulatory  motions  feems  to  offer  a  very  fpecious  ana- 
logy.   But  a  riirirl  application  of  fuch  knowledge  as  we 
have  acquired  of  fuch  motions,  will  convince  any  unpre- 
judiced mathematician,  that  the  phenomena  of  undula- 
tion are  elTentially  diflimilar  to  the  phenomena  of 
light.    The  inflexion  of  light,  and  its  refraftion, 
equally  demonftrate  that  light  is  aBed  on  by  moving 
forces  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  the  furface ;  and 
k  is  equally  ciemonftrable  that  fuch  forces  muft,  in 
proper  circumftances,  produce   refltftions  precifely 
fuch  as  we  obferve.    The  only  difficulty  is  to  fhow 
Low  there  can  be  forces  which  produce  both  reflec- 
tion and  refra(?lion,  in  circumftances  which  are  fimilar. 
The  fad  is,  that  fuch  effefts  are  produced  :  the  firft 
logical  inference  is,  that  with  refpeft  to  the  light 
which  is  reflefted  and  that  which  is  refrafted,  the 
circumftances  are'  not  fimilar  ;  and  our  attention  fliould 
be  direded  to  the  difcovery  of  that  diffimilarity.  All 
the  phenomena  of  combined  refle£lIon  and  refraftion 
(hould  be  examined  and  clafled  according  to  their  ge- 
nerality, not  doubting  but  that  thefe  points  of  re- 
fembla'nce  will  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  their  caufes. 
Now  the  experiments  of  Mr  Bouguer  fliow  thaf  bo- 
dies differ  extremely  in  theii  powers  of  thus  fepa- 
rating  light  by  i-efle£lion  and  refraftion,  fome  of  them 
refiefting  much  more  at  a  given  angle  than  others. 
It  is  not  therefore  a  general  property  of  light  to  be  partly 
reflefted  and  partly  refrafted,  but  a  diftindive  pro- 
perty of  different  bodies)  and  fmce  we  fee  that  they 


pofTefs  it  in  different  degrees,  we  are  authorlfed  to  «^"-p^'^"|; 
elude  that  fome  bodies  may  ivant  it  cho<yeiher.    We  ^'^ 
may  therefore  exped  fome  fuccefs  by  confidering  how 
bodies  are  affeded  by  h'ght,  as  well  as  how  light  is 
aflfeded  by  bodies.    Now,  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world  we  find  bodies  connefted  by  mu- 
tual forces.    We  know  no  cafe  where  a  body  A  tends 
towards  a  body  B,  or,  in  common  language,  is  attrad- 
ed  by  it,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  the  body  B  tend- 
ino-  towards  A.    This  is  obferved  in  the  phenomena 
of'magEetifmj.elearicity,  gravitation,  corpufcular  at- 
tradion,  impulfe,  &c.    We  ftiould  therefore  conclude 
from  analogy,  that  as  bodies  change  the  motion  oi^  .- 
light,  light  alfo  changes  the  motion  of  bodies  ;  and 
that  the  particles-  near  the  furface  arc  put  into  vibra- 
tion  by.  the  paffage  of  light  through  among  them.  The  oh 
Suppofe  a  parcel  of  cork-balls  all  hanging  as  pendu-tion  ob 
lums  in  a  fymmetrlcal  order,  and  that  an.  eledrified'^^* 
ball  paffts  through  the  midft  of  them  ;  it  is  very  eafy 
to  fliow  that  it  may  proceed  through  this  affemblage 
in  various  diredions  with  a  fii-iuated  motion,  and 
without  touching  any  of  them,  and  that  its  ultimate 
diredion  will  have  a  certain  inclination  to  its  primary 
direftion,  depending  on  the  outline  of  the  aflemblage,  .. 
juft  as  is  obferved  in  the  motion  of  light ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  cork-balls  will  be  varioufly  agi- 
tated.   Juft  fo  muft  it  happen  to  the  particles  of  a 
tranfparent  body,  if  we  fuppofe  that  they  ad  on  the 
particles  of  light,  by  mutual  attradions  and  repul- 
fions. 

An  attentive  con flderation  of  what  happens  here 
will  fhow  us  that  the  fuperficial  particles  will  be  much 
more  agitated  than  the  reft  ;  and  thus  a  ftratum  be 
produced,  which,  iu  any  inftant,  will  ad  on  thofe 
particles  of  light  which  are  then  approaching  them  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  they  will  ad 
on  fimilarly  fituated  particles  of  light,  which  come 
into  the  place  of  the  firft  in  the  following  moment^ 
when  thefe  ading  particles  of  the  body  have  (by  their 
motion  of  vibration)  changed  their  own  .'ituation; 
Now  it  is  clearly  underftood,  that  in  all  motions  of 
vibration,,  fuch  as  the  motions  of  pendulums,  there  is 
a  moment  when  the  body  is  in  its  natural  fituation,  as 
when  the  pendulum  is  in  the  vertical  line.  This  may 
happen  in  the  fame  inftant  in  each  atom  of  the  tranf'' 
parent  body.  The  particles  of  light  which  then  come 
within  the  fphere  of  adion  may  be  wholly  refleded  j 
in  the  next  moment,  pai-iicles  of  light  in  the  veiy 
fituation  of  the  firft  may  be  refraded. 

Then  will  arife  a  fcparation  of  light;  and  as  this 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  of 
bodies  are  agitated  by  it  during  its  palTage,  and  as 
this  again  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  that 
is  on  the  law  of  adion  of  thofe  forces  which  con- 
ned the  particles  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
particles  of  light,  it  will  be  different  in  different  bo- 
dies. But  in  all  bodies  there  will  be  this  general  re- 
ferablance,  that  the  fcparation  will  be  moft  copious 
in  great  obliquities  of  incidence,  which  gives  the  re.- 
pulfive  forces  more  time  for  adion,  while  it  diini- 
nifhes  the  perpendicular  force  of  the  light.  Such  a 
reftmblancc  between  the  phenomena  and  the  legiti- 
mate confequences  of  the  affuraption  (the  agitation 
of  the  parts  of  the  body),  gives  us  fome  authority 
for  afTigning  thia  as  the  caufe  ;  nor  can  the  aiTump- 
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.aiife  of   tion  be  called  gf^ctttilous.    To  fuppofe  that  the  par- 
tfledion,  tides  of  the  tranfpirent  body  are  not  tims  agitated,  would 
be  a  mod  gratuitous  contradiAion  of  a  law  of  nature 
to  whicli  we  know  no  other  exception. 

Thus  the  objedion  ralfed  in  n°  132.  is  obviated, 
becaufe  the  refiedion  and  refrartion  is  not  here  con- 
ceived  as  fimultaneous,  but  as  fucceffive. 

III.  Some,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  infufficiency 
of  a  repulfive  and  attradtive  force  difFufed  over  the  fur- 
faces  of  bodies  and  afting  uniformly,  have  fuppofed, 
that,  by  the  aHion  of  light  upon  the  furface  of  bodies, 
the  matter  of  thefe  bodies  is  put  into  an  undulatory 
motion  ;  and  that  where  the  furface  of  it  is  fubfiding 
tight  is  tranfmitted,  and  in  thofe  places  where  it  is 
rifing  light  is  reflefted.  But  to  overlook  the  objec- 
tions which  we  have  juft  made  to  this  theory  of  un- 
dulation, we  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  were  it  ad- 
mitted, it  feems  not  to  advance  us  one  jot  farther ; 
for  in  thofe  cafes,  fuppofe  where  red  is  reflefted  and 
violet  ttanfmitted,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  red 
impinges  only  on  thofe  parts  when  the  waves  aie  ri- 
fingi  and  the  violet  when  they  are  fubfiding  ? 

IV.  The  next  hypothefis  that  we  fhall  take  notice 
of,  is  that  remarkable  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  fits 
of  eafy  refleftion  and  tranfmiffion,  which  we  (hall  now 
explain  and  examine. 

That  author,  as  far  as  we  can  ■apprehend  his 
meaning  in  this  particular,  is  of  opinion,  that  light 
in  its  pafTage  from  the  luminous  body,  is  difpofed  to 
be  alternately  refle«Sled  by  and  tranfmitted  through  any 
refradling  furface  it  may  meet  with;  that  thefe  dif- 
pofitions  (which  he  calls  Jits  of  eafy  rsfeBion  and  eafy 
tranfmijfion)  return  fucceflively  at  equal  intervals  ; 
and  that  they  are  communicated  to  it  at  its  firft 
emiffion  out  of  the  luminous  body  it  proceeds  from, 
probably  by  fome  very  fubtlc  and  elaftic  fubftance 
diffufed  through  the  univerfe,  and  that  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  As  bodies  falling  into  water,  or  paffing 
through  the  air,  caufe  undulations  in  each,  fo  the  rays 
of  light  may  excite  vibrations  in  this  elaftic  fubftance. 
The  quicknefs  of  which  vibrations  depending  on  the 
elafticity  of  the  medium  (as  the  quicknefs  of  the  vi- 
brations in  the  air,  which  propagate  found,  depend 
folely  on  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  not  upon  the 
quicknefs  of  thofe  in, the  founding  body),  the  motion  of 
the  particles  of  it  may  be  quicker  than  that  of  the  rays; 
and  therefore,  when  a  ray  at  the  inftant  it  impinges 
upon  any  furface,  is  in  that  part  of  a  vibration  of  this 
elaftic  filbftance  which  confpires  with  its  motion,  it 
may  be  eafily  tranfmitted  ;  and  when  it  is  in  that 
part  of  a  vibration  which  is  contrary  to  its  motion,  it 
may  be  refleAed.  He  farther  fuppofes,  that  when 
light  falls  upon  the  furface  of  a  body,  if  it  be  not 
i::i  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfmiffion,  every  ray  is  there  put 
into  one,  fo  that  when  they  come  at  the  other  fide 
(for  this  elaftic  fubftance,  eafily  pervading  the  pores 
of  bodies,  is  capable  of  the  fame  vibrations  within 
-the  body  as  without  it),  the  rays  of  one  colour  fliall 
be  in  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfmiffion,  and  thofe  of  another 
in  a  fit  of  eafy  refledion,  according  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  body,  the  intervals  of  the  fits  being  different 
in  rays  of  a  different  kind.  This  feems  to  account 
for  the  different  colours  of  the  bubble  and  thin  plate 
-of  air  and  water,  as  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  likewife 
for  the  reflcAion  of  light  at  the  fecond  furface  of  a 


thicker  body;  for  the  light  feflefied  from  thencC  is   Laws- of 
alfo  obferved  to  be  coloured,  and  to  form  rings  ac-  R^fl^ftion.' 
cording  to  the  different  thicknefs  of  the  body,  when  " 
not  intermixed  and  confounded  with  other  light,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  experiment.    If  a 
piece  of  glafs  be  ground  concave  on  one  fide  and 
convex  on  the  other,  both  its  concavity  and  con- 
vexity having  one  common  centre ;  and  if  a  ray  of 
light  be  made  to  pafs  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  piece 
of  paper  held  in  that  common  centre,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  on  the  glafs  ;  befides  thofe  rays  which 
are  regularly  reflefted  back  to  the  hole  again,  there 
will  be  others  reflefted  to  the  paper,  and  form  colour- 
ed rings  furrounding  the  hole,  not  unlike  thofe  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  rcfleftion  of  light  from  thin  plates.  jgi 

It  is  ever  with  extreme  rehiAance  that  we  venture  ¥utenab!&. 
to  cfill  in  queftion  the  dottrines  of  Newton  ;  but  to 
his  theory  of  reflexion  there  is  this  infuperable  ob- 
jeftion,  that  it  explains  nothing,  unlefs  the  caufe  of 
the  fits  of  more  eafy  refleftion  and  tranfmiffion  be 
held  as  legitimate,  namely,  that  they  are  produced  by 
the  undulations  of  another  e/ajtlc  Jiiild^  incomparably  more 
fubtile  than  light,  afting  upon  it  in"  the  way  of  impulfe. 
The  fits  themfelves  are  matters  of  faS,  and  no  way 
different  from  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  :  but  to  admit  this  theory  of  them  would  'ie  to 
tranfgrefs  every  rule  of  philofophifing,  as  we  have 
Ihown  them  to  be  fufceptible  of  explanation  from  ac- 
knowledged optical  laws. 

§  2.  Of  the  Laws  of  Refle3ion. 
The  fundamental  law  of  the  refleaion  of  light,  Js,  T^^^f^'J^a. 
that  in  all  cafes  the  angle  of  refleftion  is  equal  to  the  "j^j^^j^g^.. 
angle  of  incidence.    This  is  found  by  experiment  to  tion. 
be  the  cafe,  and  befides  may  be  demonftrated  mathe- 
matically from  the  laws  of  percuffion  in  bodies  per- 
fedlly  elaftic.    The  axiom  therefore  holds  good  in 
every  cafe  of  refleftion,  whether  it  be  from  plane  fur- 
faces  or  fpherical  ones,  and  that  whether  they  are 
convex  or  concave;  and  hence  the  feven  follow.ng  pro- 
pofitions  relating  to  the  reflexion  of  light  from  plane 
and  fpherical  furfaces  may  be  deduced. 

I.  Rays  of  light  reflefted  from  a  plane  furface  have 
the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another  that 
their  refpeflive  incident  ones  have. — For  the  angle  of 
refleftion  of  each  ray  being  equal  to  that  of  its  refpec- 
tive  incident  one,  it  is  evident,  that  each  refleAed 
ray  will  have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  that 
portion  of  the  furface  from  whence  it  is  reflefted  that 
its  incident  one  has  :  but  it  is  here  fuppofed,  that  all 
thofe  portions  of  furface  from  whence  the  rays  ate  re- 
fletled,  are  fituated  in  the  fame  plain;  confequently  the 
refleited  rays  will  have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination 
to  each  other  that  their  incident  ones  have,  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  furface  they  are  reflefted. 

II.  Parallel  rays  refleAed  from  a  concave  furface 
are  rendered  converging. — To  illuftrate  this,  let  AF, 

CD,  EB,   (fig.  I.)   reprefent    three   parallel  rays  Plate 

falling  upon  the  concave  furface  FB,  whofe  centre  is  CCCJ^IX. 

C.    To  the  points  F  imd  B  draw  the  lines  CF,  CB;  ,  ,„,'^^,„ 
r  1  "111  J*  -'-'•"■ws  01  rc* 

thefe  bemg  drawn  from  the  centre,  will  be  perpendi-  iiedion 

cular  to  the  furface  at  thofe  points.  The  incident  ray  from  a  cot:. 

CD  alfo  paffing  through  the  centre,  will  be  perpendi-  cave  fur- 

cular  to  the  furface,  and  therefoxe  will  return  after  re- 

fleaion  in  the  fame  line  ;  but  the  oblique  rays  AF 

(^q  2  and 
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Laws  of  and  EB  will  be  reHeMWo  the  lines  FM  and  BM, 
yclkflion.  fjtuated  on  the  contrary  fide  of  their  refpeAive  per- 
pendiculars CF  and  CB.  They  will  therefore  proceed 
converging  after  refledion  towards  fome  point,  as  M, 
in  the  line  CD. 

I'll.  Converging  rays  falling  on  the  like  furface, 
are  made  to  converge  more. —  For,  every  thing  re- 
maining as  above,  let  GF,  HB,  be  the  incident  rays. 
Now,  becaufe  thefe  rays  have  larger  angles  of  inci. 
dence  than  the  parallel  ones  AF  and  EB  in  the  fore- 
'  going  cafe,  their  angles  of  refleftion  will  alfo  be  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  others;  they  will  therefore  converge 
after  rcfleftion,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  FN  and  BN,  ha- 
ving their  point  of  concourfe  N  farther  from  the  point 
C  than  M,  that  to  v^hicli  the  parallel  rays  AF  and  EB 
converged  to  in  the  foregoing  cafe  ;  and  their  pre- 
cife  degree  of  convergency  will  be  greater  than  that 
wherein  they  converged  before  reflexion. 

IV.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  the  like  furface, 
are,  after  refleftion,  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging. 
If  they  diverge  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they 
then  become  parallel ;  if  from  a  point  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  that,  they  will  diverge,  but  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree than  before  refleftion  ;  if  from  a  point  between 
that  and  the  centre,  they  will  converge  #iftcr  reflec- 
tion, and  that  to  fome  point  on  the  contrary  fide  of 
the  centre,  but  fituated  farther  from  it  than  the  point 
from  which  they  diverged.  If  the  incident  rays  di- 
verge from  a  point  beyond  the  centre,  the  reflefted 
ones  will  converge  to  one  on  the  other  fide  of  it,  but 
nearer  to  it  than  the  point  they  diverged  from  ;  and 
if  they  diverge  from  the  centre,  they  will  be  refiedted 
thither  agaiiu  ' 

1.  Let  them  diverge  in  the  lines  MF,  MB,  pro- 
ceeding from  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  ;  then,  as 
the  pnrallel  rays  A  le  and  EB  were  refledled  into  the 
J'nes  FiVI  and  BM  (by  Prop.  II.),  thefe  rays  will  now 
on  the  contrary  be  refleded  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  diverge  from  N,  a  point  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  will  then 
be  rcflefted  into  the  diverging  lines  FG  and  BH 
which  the  incident  rays  GF  and  HB  defcrlbed  that 
-were  fhewn  to  be  refledled  into  them  in  the  f®re- 
going  propofition ;  but  the  degree  wherein  they  di- 
verge will  be  left  than  that  wherein  they  diverged  be- 
fore rcfledtion. 

3.  Let  them  proceed  diverging  from  X,  a  point  be- 
tween the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre ;  they 
then  make  lefs  angles  of  incidence  than  the  rays  MF 
and  MB,  which  became  parallel  by  reflexion :  they 
-will  confequently  have  lefs  angles  of  refleftion,  and 
proceed  therefore  converging  towards  fome  point,  as 
Y ;  which  point  will  always  fall  on  the  contrary  fitle 
of  the  centre,  becaufe  a  reflefted  ray  always  falls  on 
the  contrary  fide  of  the  perpendicular  with  refpedl 
to  that  on  which  its  incident  one  falls  j  and  of  con- 

•  fequencc  it  will  be  farther  diftant  from  the  centre 
than  X. 

4.  If  the  incident  ones  diverge  from  Y,  they  will, 
after  refteftion,  converge  to  X  ;  thofe  which  were  the 
incident  rays  in  the  former  cafe  being  the  reflefted 
ones  in  this.    And  laftly, 

5.  If  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  the  centre, 
they  fall  in  with  their  refpedtive  perpendiculars ;  and 
fot  that  reafon,  are  refleded  thither  again. 
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V.  Parallel]  lays  VefieAed  from  a  eon  vest  furface  l^aws  « 
are  rendered  diverging.— For,  let  AB,  GD,  jj^p, 

(fig.  2.)  be  three  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  con'-  ""7u^ 
vex  furface  BF,  whofe  centre  of  convexity  is  C,  and  CCCLlJj 
let  one  of  them,  viz.  GD,  be  perpendicular  to  the  1S4 
furface.'   Through  B,  D,  and  F,  the  points  of  reflec- 
tion,  draw  the  lines  CV,  CG,  and  CF;  which,  be-'"'^ '"'^^"^ 
caufe  they  pafs  through  the  centre,  will  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  furface  at  thefe  points.    The  incident 
ray  GD  being  perpendicular  to  the  furface,  will  re- 
turn after  refleilion  in  the  fame  line,  but  tfie  oblique 
ones  AB  and  EF  in  the  lines  BK  and  FL,  fituated  on 
the  contrary  fide  of  their  refpeftive  perpendiculars  BV 
and  FT.    They  Vv^ill  therefore  diverge,  after  reilec- 
tion,  as  from  fome  point  M  in  the  line  GD  produced  ; 
and  this  point  will  be  in  the   middle  between  I> 
and  C. 

VI.  Diverging  rays  reflecled  from  the  like  furface 
are  rendered  more  diverging  For,  every  thing  re- 
maining as  above,  let  GB,  GF,  be  the  incident  rays. 
Thefe  having  larger  angles  of  incidence  than  the  pa- 
rallel ones  AB  and  EF  in  the  preceding  cafe,  their 
angles  of  refledion  will  alfo  be  larger  than  theirs  : 
they  will  therefore  diverge  after  reflexion,  fuppofe  ia 
the  lines  BP  and  FQ^  as  from  fome  point  N,  farther 
from  C  than  the  point  M  ;  and  the  degree  whet-eiiv 
they  will  divA^ge  will  be  greater  than  that  whereia 
they  diverged  before  reflection. 

VII.  Converging  rays  reflefted  from  the  like  fur- 
face, are  parallel,  converging,  or  diverging.  If  they 
tend  towards  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  then  be« 
come  parallel ;  if  to  a  point  nearer  the  furface  thaa 
that,  they  converge,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  before 
refledion  ;  if  to  a  point  between  that  and  the  centre^ 
they  will  diverge  after  reflexion,  as  from  fome  point 
on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  but  fituated  far- 
ther from  it  than  the  point  they  converged  to  :  if  the 
incident  rays  converge  to  a  point  beyond  the  centre, 
the  refledled  ones  will  diverge  as  from  one  on  the  con- 
trary lide  of  it,  but  nearer  to  it  than  the  point  to 
which  the  incident  ones  converged  j  and  if  the  inci* 
dent  rays  converge  towards  the  centre,  the  refleded 
ones  will  proceed  as  from  thence. 

1.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  KB  and  LF, 
tending  towards  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  ;  thenj^ 
as  the  parallel  rays  AB,  EF  were  refleded  into  the 
lines  BK  and  FL  (by  Prop.  V.),  thofe  rays  will  now 
on  the  contrary  be  refteded  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  PB,  QF,  tending 
towards  N  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays,  they  will  then  be  reflefted  into  the  con- 
verging lines  BG  and  FG,  in  which  the  rays  GB,  GF 
proceeded  that  were  (hown  to  be  refleded  into  them  by 
the  laft  propofition  :  but  the  degree  wherein  they  wilt 
converge  will  be  lefs  than  that  wherein  they  converged 
before  refledion. 

3.  Let  them  converge  mi  the  lines  RB  and  SF pro- 
ceeding towards  X,  a  point  between  the  focus  of  pa- 
rallel rays  and'~  the  centre  :  their  angles  of  incidence 
will  then  be  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  rays  KB  and  LF, 
which  became  parallel  after  refleftion  :  their  angles  of 
refleftibn  will  therefore  be  lefs  ;  on  which  account 
they  mull  nccelTarily  diverge,  fuppofe  in  the  lines 
BH  and  FX,  from  fome  point,  as  Y  ;  which  point 
(by  Prop.  IV.)  will  fall  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
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centre  with  rerpeft  to  and  will  be  farther  from  it? 
than  that. 

4.  If  the  incident  rays  tend  fOwards  Y,  the  reflec- 
ted ones  will  diverge  as  from  X ;  thofe  which  were  the  in- 
cident ones  ia  one  cafe  being  the  refleded  ones  in  the 
oth.er. 

5.  Laftly,  If  the  incident  rays  converge  towards  the 
centre,  they  fall  in  with  their  refpedlive  perpendicu- 
lars ;  on  which  account  they  proceed  after  refledtion 
as  from  the  centre. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  fome  cafes  there 
is  a  very  great  refledlion  from  the  fecond  furface  of  a 
tranfparent  body  The  degree  of  inclination  neceffary 
to  caufe  a  total  reflexion  of  a  ray  at  the  fecond  fur- 
face  of  a  medium,  is  that  which  requires  that  the  re- 
fracted angle  (^fuppofing  the  ray  to  pafs  out  there) 
fhould  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  right  one  ;  and 
confequently  it  depends  on  the  refradlive  power  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  ray  paflls,  and  is  there- 
fore different  in  different  media.  When  a  ray  pafTes 
through  glafs  furrounded  with  air,  and  is  inclined  to 
its  fecond  furface  under  an  angle  of  42  degrees  or 
more,  it  will  be  wholly  reflefted  there.  For,  as  1 1  is 
to  17  (the  ratio  of  refradion  out  of  glafs  into  air),  fo 
is  the  fine  of  an  ant^le  of  42  degrees  to  a  fourth  num- 
ber that  will  exceed  the  fine  of  a  right  angle.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  when  a  ray  of  light  arrives  at 
the  fecond  furface  of  a  tranfparent  fubitance  with  as 
g-reat  or  a  greater  degree  of  obliquity  than  that  which 
is  neceffary  to  make  a  total  reficdion,  it  will  there  be 
all  returned  back  to  the  firfl :  and  if  It  proceeds  to- 
wards that  with  as  great  an  obliquity  as  it  did  towards 
the  other  (which  it  will  do  if  the  furfaces  of  the  me- 
dium be  parallel  to  each  othcv),  it  will  there  be  all  re- 
flefted  again,  &c.  and  will  therefore  never  get  out, 
but  pafs  from  fide  to  fide,  till  it  be  wholly  fuffocated 
and  loft  within  the  body. — From  hence  may  arife  an 
obvious  inquiry,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  light  fail- 
ing very  obliquely  upon  a  glafs  window  frem  without, 
fhould  be  tranfmitted  into  the  room.  In  anfwer  to  this 
it  muft  be  confidered,  that  however  obliquely  a  ray 
falls  upon  the  furface  of  any  medium  whofe  fides  are 
parallel  (as  thofe  of  the  glais  in  a  window  are),  it  will 
fufler  fuch  a  degree  of  refradion  in  entering  there, 
that  it  fhall  fall  upon  the  fecond  with  a  lefs  obliquity 
than  that  which  is  neceffary  to  caufe  a  total  reflettion. 
For  inftance,  let  the  medium  be  glafs,  as  fuppofed  in 
the  prefent  cafe  :  then,  as  17  is  to  1 1  (the  ratia  of 
refradion  out  of  air  into  glafs),  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
largeft  angle  of  incidence  with  which  a  lay  can  fall 
upon  any  furface  to  the  fineofalefs  angle  than  that  of 
total  refleftion.  And  therefore^  if  the  fides  of  the  glafs 
be  parallel,  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray.  falls  upon 
the  firft  furface,  cannot  be  fo  great,  but  that  it  (hall, 
pafs  the  fecond  without  fuffering  a  total  refledion  there. 

When  light  pafles  out  of  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  me- 
dium, the  nearer  the  fecond  medium  approaches  the 
fjrfl  in  denfity  (or  more  properly  in  its  refradive 
power),  the  lefs  of  it  will  be  refraded  in  paffingfrom 
one  to  the  other  ;  and  when  their  refrading  powers  are 
equal,  all  of  it  will  pafs  into  the  fecond  medium. 

The  above  propofitions  may  be  all  mathematically 
demonftrated  in  the  following  manner. 

Prop.  I.  Of  the  reflcdion  of  rays  from  a  plane  fur- 
face. 

"When  rays  fall  upon  a  plane  furface,  if  they  di- 
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verge,  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays  will  be  at  the  fame  I'^ws  of 
dillance  behind  the  furface,  that  the  radiant  point  is  be-  ReAtdlion. 
fore  it :  if  they  converge,  it  will  be  at  the  fame  dillance  ""^ 
before  the  furface  that  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  in- 
cident rays  is  behind  it." 

'i  his  propofition  admits  of  two  cafes. 

Case  i.  Of  diverging  rays. 

Dem.  Let  AB,  AC,  (fig.  3.)  be  two  diverging  Plate 
rays  incident  on  the  plain  furface  DE,  the  one  perpen-  CCCLlX*. 
dicular]^,  the  other  obliquely  :  the  perpendicular  one 
AB  will  be  refleded  to  A,  proceeding  as  from  fome 
point  in  the  line  AB  produced;  the  oblique  one  AC 
will  be  rcfledcd  into  fome  line  as  CF,  fuch  that  the 
point  G,  where  the  line  FG  produced  interfeds  the 
line  AB  produced  alfo,  fhall  be  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  the  furface  DE  with  the  radiant  A.  For  the 
perpendicular  CH  being  drawn,  ACH  and  HCF  wilL 
be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reficdion  ;  which  being- 
equal,  their  complements  ACB  and  FCE  are  fo  too  : 
but  the  angle  BCG  is  equal  to  FCE,  as  being  vertical 
to  it  :  therefore  in  the  triangles  ABC  and  GBC  the 
angles  at  C  are  equal,  the  lide  BC  is  common,  and 
the  angles  at  B  are  alfo  equal  to  each  other,  as  being 
right  ones  ;  therefore  the  lines  AB  and  BG,  whiclL  , 
refped  the  equal  angles  at  C,  are  alfo  equal  ;  and  con- 
fequently the  point  G,  the  focus  of  the  incident  rnys 
AB,  AC,  is  at  the  fame  diilance  behind  the  furface, 
that  the  point  A  is  before  it.     ^  E,  D. 

Case  2.  Of  converging  rays. 

This  is  the  convcrfe  of  the  former  cafe,  *  For  fuppo- 
fing  FC  and  AB  to  be  two  converging  incident  ray^, 
C  A  and  BA  will  be  the  refleded  ones  ( the  angles  of  in- 
cidence in  the  former  cafe  being  now  the  angles  of  re- 
fiedion,  and  vice  verfa),  having  the  point  A  for  their 
focus  ;  but  this,  from  what  was  demon  ftrated  above, 
is  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  refleding  furface  with 
the  point  G,  which  in  this  cafe  is  the  imaginary  focus 
of  the  incident  rays  FC  and  AB. 

Obs.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  the  refradlon  of  rays- 
in  pafEng  through  a  plane  furface,  where  fome  of  the 
refraded  rays  proceed  as  from  one  point,  and  fome  as 
from  another  ;  but  they  all  prodeed  after  refledion  as 
from  one  and  the  fame  point,  however  obliquely  they 
may  fall  upon  the  furface  ;  for  what  is  here  dcmonflra- 
ted  of  the  ray  AC  holds  equally  of  any  other,  as  Ai, 
AK,  Sec. 

The  cafe  of  parallel  rays  incident  on  a  plane  furface 
is  included  in  this  propofition  :  for  in  that  cafe  we  are 
to  fuppofe  the  radiant  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance  from 
the  furface,  and  then  by  the  propofition  the  focus  of 
the  reflsded  rays  will  be  fo  too ;  that  isj  the  rays  will 
be  parallel  r.fter  refledion,  as  they  were  before. 

Prop.  II.  Of  the  refledion  of  parallel  rays  from  a 
fpherical  furface. 

'*  When  parallel  rays  are  incident  upon  a  fpherical. 
furface,  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays  will  be  the 
middle  point  between  the  centre  of  convexity  and  the 
furface." 

This  propofition  admits  of  two  cafes. 
Case  i.    Qf  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a  convex . 
furface. 

Dem.    Let-AB,  DH,  (fig.  4.)  reprefent  two  pa- 
rallel rays  incident  on  the  convex  furface  BH,  the  one  ■ 
perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely;  and  let  C  be  the 
centre  of  convexity;  fuppofe  HE  to  be  the  refleded  ray-- 
of  the  oblique  incident  one  DH  proceeding  as  frooxF,  , 

a . 
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Laws  of   a  point  in  tlie  line  AB  produce.!.  Through  the  point 
kcflcdlon.  j-j  jraw  the  line  CI,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to 
.V--v-~~  ^1^^  furface  at  that  point  ;  and  the  angles  DHI  a'nd 
IHE,  being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  will 
be  equal.    To  the  former  of  thefe,  the  angle  HCF  is 
equal,  the  lines  AC  and  DH  being  parallel ;  and  to  the 
latter  the  angle CHF,  as  being  vertical ;  wherefore  the 
■  triangle  CFK  is  ifofceles,  and  coafequently  the  fides 
CF  a'lid  FH  are  equal :  but  fuppofing  BH  to  vaniih, 
FH  is  equal  to  FB  ;  and  therefore!  upon  this  fuppofi- 
lion  FC  and  FB  are  equal,  that  is,  the  focus  of  the  re- 
flefted  rays  is  the  middle  point  between  the  centre  of 
convexity  and  the  furface.     ^  E,  D. 

Case  2.  Of  parallel  rays  faUing  upon  a  concave  fur- 
face. 

Plate  Dem.  Let  AB,  DH,  (fig.  5.)  be  two  parallel 
GCGLIX.  rays  incident,  the  one  petYendicdarly,  the  other  ob- 
liquely, on  the  concave  furface  BH,  whofe  centre  of 
.  concavity  is  C.  Let  BF  and  HF  be  the  reflefted  rays 
meeting  each  other  in  F;  this  will  be  the  middle  point 
between  B  and  C.  For  drawing  through  C  the  per- 
pendicular CH,  the  angles  DHC  andFKC,  being 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refledlion,  will  be  equal, 
to  the  former  of  which  the  angle  HCF  is  equal,  as  al- 
ternate ;  and  therefore  the  triangle  CFH  is  ifofceles. 
Wherefore  CF  and  FH  are  equal  :  but  if  we  fuppofe 
•BH  to  vanifh,  FB  and  FH  are  alfo  equal,  and  there- 
fore CF  is  equal  to  FB  ;  that  is,  the  focal  diftance  of 
the  refledted  rays  is  the  middle  point  between  the  cen- 
tre and  the  furface.    ^  E.  D. 

Obs.  it  is  here  obfervable,  that  the  farther  the 
line  DH,  either  In  fig.  4.  or  5.  is  taken  from  AB,  , 
che  nearer,  the  point  F  falls  to  the  furface.  For  the 
farther  the  point  H  recedes  from  B,  the  larger  the 
triangle  CFH  will  become  ;  ar.-.d  confeqiiently,  fincc 
it  is  always  an  ifofceles  one,  and  the  bafe  CH,  being 
the  radius,  is  everyv/here  of  the  fame  length,  the  equal 
legs  CF  and  FH  will  lengthen  ;  but  CF  cannot  grow 
longer  unlefs  the  point  F  approach  towards  the  fur- 
face. And  the  farther  H  is  removed  from  B,  the 
fafter  F  approaches  to  it. 

This  is  the  reafon,  that  whenever  parallel  rays  are 
confidered  as  reflefted  from  a  fphencal  furface,  the 
diftance  of  the  oblique  one  from  the  perpendiculai  one 
is  taken  fo  fmall  with  refpeft  to  the  focal  diftance  of 
that  furface,  that  without  any  phyfical  error  it  may  be 
fuppofcd  to  vanlfli. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  of  parallel 
,^y.  ..v....  ''^y^»  ^G,  8cc.  fall  upon  a  convex  fur- 

a^fpherical  face,  (as  fig.  6.)  and  if  BA,  DK,  the  refle(Sled  rays  of 
fill  face  ne-  the  incident  ones  AB,  CD,  proceed  as  from  the  point 
J'^J  Foceedp^  thofe  of  the  incident  ones  CD,  EG,  viz.DK,  GL, 
fame  point  ^''^  proceed  as  from  N,  thofe  of  the  incident  ones  EG, 
HI,  as  from  O,  &c.  becaufe  the  farther  the  incident 
ones  CD,  EG,  &c.  are  from  AB,  the  nearer  to  the 
furface  are  the  points  Y,f,  f\  in  the  line  BF,  from 
which  they  proceed  after  reflexion;  fo  that  properly 
the  foci  of  the  rcfleftcd  rays  BA,  DK,-  GL,  &c.  are 
not  in  the  line  AB  produced,  but  in  »  curve  line  paf- 
fmg  through  the  points  F,  N,  O, 

The  fame  is  apphcable  to  the  cafe  of  parallel  rays 
reftcSed  from  a  concave  furface,  as  exprefled  by  the 
pricked  lines  on  the  other  half  of  the  figure,  where 
PQ^,  RS,  TV,  are  the  incident  rays;  QF,  S/,  V/, 
she  reflciled  ones,  interfering  each  other  in  the  points 
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X,  Y,  and  F  ;  fo  that  the  foci  6f  thofe  rays  ate  ndt  i^a^vi 
fn  the  line  FB,  but  in  a  curve  paffing  through  thofe 
points.  j< 
Had  the  furface  BH  in  fig.  4.  or  5.  been  formed  by  ^^^^.^  ^ 
the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis  having  itsceediu; 
focus  in  the  point  F,  all  the  rays  reftefted  from  the  from  ( 
convex  furface  would  have  proceeded  as  from  the  P"i"t|^i'|",j  ' 
F,  and  thofe  refletled  from  the  concave  would  have  paralf, 
fallen  upon  it,  hor  ever  ^iftant  their  incident  onesconcav 
AB,  DH,  might  have  been  from  each  other.    For  in  furface 
the  parnliola,  all  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  make^'^""^^ 
angles  with  the  tangents  to  the  pomts  where  they  cut  ^^i^^ 
the  parabola  (that  is,  with  the  furface  of  the  parabo- 
la)  equal  to  thofe  which  are  made  with  the  fame  tan- 
gents by  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  the  focus;  there- 
fore, if  the  incident  rays  defcribe  thofe  parallel  lines, 
the  reflcfted  onei  will  necelTarily  defcribe  thcfe  other, 
and  fo  will  all  proceed  as  from,  or  meet  in,  the  fame 
point. 

Prop.  IH.  Of  the  refleftion  of  diverging  and  con- 
verging rays  from  a  fpherical  furface.  ^jgi 

«'  When  rays  fall  upon  any  fpherical  furface,  if  they  Propor 
diverge,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  refleded  raystU'nul 
from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  P°i"^ [^j^'l'f^j 
from  the  fame  (or,  if  they  converge,  to  that  of  the  ^.^j;^ 
insaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays),  as  the  diftance  ted  fro 
of  the  focus  of  the  reflefted  rays  from  t'he  centre  is  tofpherk 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point  (or  imaginary  focus ^"''^^'^^ 
of  the  incident  rays)  from  the  fame." 

This  propofition  admits  of  ten  cafes. 

Case  1.    Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furface. 

Dem.  Let  RB,  PvD  (fig.  7  )  reprefent  two  di- 
verging rays  flowing  from  the.  point  R  as  from  a  ra- 
diant, and  falling  the  one  perpendicularly,  the  other 
obliquely,  on  the  convex  furface  BD,  whofe  centre  is 
C.  Let  DE  be  the  reflefted  ray  of  the  incident  one 
RD,  produce  ED  to  F,  and  through  R  draw  the  line 
RH  parallel  to  FE  till  it  meets  CD  produced  m  H. 
Then  will  the  angle  RHD  be  equal  to  EDH  the  angle 
of  refledlion,  as  being  alternate  to  it,  and  therefore 
equal  alfo  to  RDH  vtrhich  is  the  angle  of  incidence  ; 
wherefore  the  triangle  DRH  is  ifofceles,  and  confc- 
quently  DR  is  equal  to  RH.  Now  the  lines  FD  and 
RH  being  parallel,  the  triangles  FDC  and  RHC  are 
fimilar,  (or,  to  exprefs  it  in  Euclid's  way,  the  fides  of 
the  triangle  RHC  are  cut  proportionably,  2  Elem.  6.): 
and  therefore  FD  is  to  RH,  or  its  equal  RD,  as  CF 
toCR}  but  BD  vanifhing,  FD  and  RD  differ  not 
from  FB  and  RB:  wherefore  FB'is  to  RB  alfo,  as 
CF  to  CR;  that  is,  the  diftance  ot^thc  focus  from  the 
furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point  from  the 
•fame,  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  thence.  ^ 
E.  D. 

Case  1.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface. 

Dem.  Let  KD  and  CB  be  the  converging  inci- 
dent rays  having  their  imaginary  focus  in  the  poini  Rj 
which  was  the  radiant  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  i'hen 
as  RD  was  in  that  cafe  refleded  into  DE,  KD  wiil 
in  this  be  refleiled  into  DF ;  for,  fince  the  angles  of 
incidence  in  both  cafes  are  equal,  as  they  are  by  being 
vertical,  the  angles  of  refleAion  will  be  fo  too  ;  lo 
that  F  will  be  the  focus  of  the  rdleded  rays :  but  it 
i  was 
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of  was  tliere'  demonftrated,  that  FB  is  to  RB  as  CF  to 
"^'Q"'  CR  ;  that  is,  the  difhnce  of  the  focus  from  the  fur- 
face  is  to  the  diftance  (in  this  Cafe)  of  the  ima- 
ginary focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  diftance  of 
the  focus  fiom  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  inna- 
ginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  from  the  fame.  ^ 
£  D. 

Case  3.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  con- 
vex furface,  and  tending  to  a  point  between  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre. 

Dem.  Let  BD  (fisf.  8.)  reprefent  a  convex  furface 
ix.  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  vvhoft  focus  of  parallel  rays  is 
P;  . and  let  AB,  KD,  be  two  converging  rays  inct- 
deat  upon  it,  and  having  their  imaginary  focus  at  R, 
a  point  between  P  and  C.  Now  becaufe  KD  tends 
to  a  point  between  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the 
centre,  the  reflefted  ray  DE  will  diverge  from  fome 
point  on  the  other  fide  the  centre,  fuppofe  F;  as  ex- 
plained above  (p.  308.)  undei-  prop.  7.  _  Through  D 
draw  the  perpendici.lar  CD.  and  producf  it  to  H;  then 
will  KDH  and  HDE  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection,  which  being  equal,  their  vertical  ones  RDC 
and  CDF  will  be  fo  too,  a,nd  therefore  the  vertex  of 
the  triangle  RDF  is  bifefted  by  the  line  DC;  where- 
fore (3  El.  6.)  FD  and  DR,  or,  BD  vanifhing,  FB 
and  BR  are  10  each  other  as  FC  to  CR ;  that  is,  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  reftefted  rays  is  to  that  of 
the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  ones,  as  the  di- 
llance  of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance 
of  the  latter  from  the  fame.    ^  E.  D. 

Case  4.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  a  point  between  the  fo- 
cus of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre. 

Dem.  Let  RB,  RD,  (fig.  8.)  be  the  diverging  rays 
incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  having  their 
ra.Hant  point  in  the  point  R,  the  imaginary  focus  of 
the  incident  rays  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Then  as 
KD  was  in  that  cafe  refleded  into  DE,  RD  will 
now  be  reflefted  into  DF.  But  it  was  there. demon- 
ilrated,  that  FB  and  RB  are  to  each  other  as  CF  to 
CR  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  is  to  that  of 
the  radiant  as  the  diftance  of  the  former  from  the 
centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  from  the  fame. 

The  angles  oF  incidence  and  reflection  being  equal, 
it  is  evident,  that  if,  in  any  cafe,  the  reflefted  ray  be 
made  the  incident  one,  the  incident  will  become  the 
reflcdcd  one  ;  and  therefore  the  four  following  cafes 
may  be  confidered  refpcdively  as  the  converfe  of  the 
four  foregoing  ;  for  in  each  of  them  the  incident  rays 
are  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  reflefted  ones  in  the 
other.  Or  they  may  be  demonftrated  independently 
of  them  as  follows. 

-  Case  5.  Of  converging  rays  fulling  upon  a  convex 
furface,  and  tending  to  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays. 

Dem.  Let  ED,  RB  (fig.  7.)  be  the  converging 
rays  incident  upon  the  convex  furface  BD  whofe 
centre  is  C,  and  focus  of  parallel  rays  is  P ;  and  let 
th(;.  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  be  at  F,  a 
point  between  P  and  B  ;  and  let  DR  be  the  refleaed 
ray.  From  C  and  R  draw  the  lines  CH,  RH,  the 
one  pairing  through  D,  the  other  parallel  to  FE. 
Then  will  the  angle  RHD  be  equal  to  HDE  the 
anffle  oi  incidence,  as  alternate  to  it  5  apd  thertfore 
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eqilal  to  HDR,  the  angle  of  reflciilion :  w!ieveiore 
the  triangle  HDR  is  ifofceles,  and  confequently  DR 
is  equal  to  RH.  Now  the  lines  FD  and  RH  being 
parallel,  the  triangles  FDC  and  RHC  are  fimihr; 
and  therefore  RH,  or  RD,  is  to  FD  as  CR  to  C F : 
but  BD  vaniihing,  RD  and  FD  coincide  with  RB 
and  FB,  wherefore  RB  is  to  FB  as  CR  to  CF;  that 
is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays, 
as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays 
from  the  fame.    ^  E.  D. 

Case  6.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  a  point  between  the  fo- 
cus of  parallel  rays  and  the  furface. 

Dem.  Let  FD  and  FB  reprefent  two  diverging  rays 
flowing  from  the  point  F  as  a  radiant,  which  was  the 
imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  in  the  foregoing 
cafe.  I'hen  as  ED  was  in  that  cafe  refleftedinto  DR, 
FD  will  be  reflefted  into  DK  (for  the  reafon  men- 
tioned in  Cafe  2.),  fo  that  the  refleiled  ray  will  pro- 
ceed as  from  the  point  R  :  but  it  was  demonftrated  in 
the  cafe  immediately  foregoing,  that  RB  is  to  FB  as 
CR  to  CF  ;  that  is,  the  diftance/)f  the  focus  from  the 
furface  is  to  that  of  the  radiant  from  the  fame,  as  the 
diftance  of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  that  of  the 
latter  from  the  fame.    ^  E.  D. 

Case  7.  Of  converging,  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furface,  and  tending  towards  a  point  beyond  the 
centre. 

Dem.  Let  AB,  ED  (fig.  8.)  be  the  incident  rays 
tending  to  F,  a  point  beyond  the  centre  C,  and  let 
DK.  be  the  refleded  ray  of  the  incident  one  ED. 
Then  becaufe  the  incident  ray  ED  tends  to  a  point 
beyond  the  centre,  the  reflected  ray  DK  will  proceed 
as  from  one  on  the  contrary  fide,  fuppofe  R  ;  as  ex- 
plained above  under  Prop.  VI L  Through  D  draw 
the  perpendicular  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H.  Then  will 
EDH  and  HDK  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fledtion  ;  which  being  equal,  their  vertical  ones  CDF 
and  CDR  will  be  fo  too  :  confequently  the  vertex  of 
the  triangle  FDR  is  bife£ted  by  the  line  CD:  where- 
fore, RD  is  to  DF,  or  (3  Elem.  6.)  BD  vanifliing, 
RB  is  to  BF  as  RC  to  CF  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  of  the  refleded  rays  is  to  that  of  the  imaginary 
focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  diftance  of  the  f  ormer 
from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  from  the 
fame.    ^  E.  D. 

Case  8.  Of  diverging  rays  faUing  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  a  point  beyond  the  cen- 
tre. 

Dem.  Let  FB,  FD,  be. the  incident  rays  having 
their  radiant  in  F,  the  imaginary  f©cus  of  the  incident 
rays  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Then  as  ED  was  in  tliat 
cafe  refledled  into  DK,  FD  will  now  be  reflefted  into 
DR;  fo  that  R  will  be  the  focus  of  the  reflefted  rays. 
But  it  was  demonftrated  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  that 
RB  is  to  FB  as  RC  to  CF;  that  is,  the  diftance  of 
the  focus  of  the  rcfledted  rays  from  the  furface  is  to" 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  the  fame,  as  the  di- 
ftance of  the  focus  of  the  refledted  rays  from  the  cen- 
tre is  to  the  diftance  ©f  the  radiant  from  thence.  ^ 
E.D. 

The  two  remaining  cafes  may  be  confidered  as  the 
converfe  of  thofe  under  Prop.  II.  (p. 309,3 10.  j, becaufe 
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tlie  Incident  fays  in  thefe  are  the  reflefled  ones  In  them ; 
.or  they  may  be  demonttrated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  foregoing,  as  follows. 

Case  9.  Converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  fur- 
face,  and  tending  to  the  focus  of  paiallel  rays,  become 
parallel  after  refleftion. 

Dem.  Let  ED,  RB  (fig.  7,),  reprcfent  two  con- 
verging rays  incident  on  the  convex  furface  BD,  and 
tending  towards  F,  which  we  will  now  fuppofe  to  be 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays  ;  and  let  DR  be  the  refleft- 
ed  ray,  and  C  the  centre  of  convexity  of  the  reflefting 
furface.  Through  C  draw  the  line  CD,  and  produce 
it  to  H,  drawing  RH  parallel  to  ED  produced  to  F. 
Now  it  has  been  demonftrated  (Cafe  5.  where  the  in- 
cident rays  are  fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  point  F),  that 
RB  is  to  FB  as  RC  to  CF  ;  but  F  in  this  Cafe  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  it  is  the 
middle  point  between  C  and  B  (by  Prop.  II. ),  and 
thcrtfore  FB  and  FC  are  equal;  and  confequently  the 
two  other  terms  in  the  proportion,  viz  RB  and  RC, 
inuft  be  fo  too;  which  can  only  be  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  R  is  at  an  infinite  diftahce  from  B  ;  that  is, 
that  the  reflefted  rays  BR  and  DR  be  parallel.  ^ 
E.  D. 

Case  10.    Diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 

rface,  and  proceeding  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays, 
become  parallel  after  refleftien. 

DEiM.  Let  RD,  RB  (fig.  8.),  be  two  diverging 
rays  incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  as  fuppo-. 
fed  in  Cafe  4.  where  it  was  demonftrated  that  FB  is 
to  RB  as  CF  to  CR.  But  in  theprefent  cafe  RB  and 
CR  are  equal,  becaufe  R  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays  ;  therefore  FB  and  FC  are  fo  too  : 
which  cannot  be  unlefs  F  be  taken  at  an  infinite  di- 
ftance  from  B  ;  that  is,  unlefs  the  reflefted  rays  BF 
and  DF  be  parallel.    ^  ^' 

Obs.  It  is  here  obfervable,  that  In  the  cafe  of  di- 
verging r«y3  faUing  upon  a  convex  furface  (fee  fig.  7.), 
the  farther  the  point. D  is  taken  from  B,  the  nearer 
the  point  F,  the  focus  of  the  reflefted  rays,  approaches 
to  B,  while  the  radiant  R  remains  the  fame.  For  it 
is  evident  from  the  curvature  of  a  circle,  that  the  point 
D  (fig.  9.)  may  be  taken  fo  far  from  B,  that  the  re- 
fledled  ray  DE  fhall  proceed  as  from  F,  G,  H,  or 
even  from  B,  or  from  any  point  between  B  and  R ; 
and  the  farther  it  is  taken  from  B,  the  fafterthe  point 
from  which  it  proceeds  approaches  towards  R :  as 
■will  eafily  appear  if  we  draw  feveral  incident  rays  with 
their  refpeftive  reflefted  ones,  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  angles  of  refleftion  may  be  all  equal  to  their  re  - 
fpedive  angles  of  incidence,  as  is  done  in  the  figure. 
The  like  is  appKcablc  to  any  of  the  other  cafes  of  di- 
verging or  converginj^  rays  incident  up©n  a  fpherical 
fuiiace.  This  is  the  reafon,  that  when  rays  are 
confidered  as  reflefted  from  a  fpherical  furface,  the 
diftance  of  the  oblique  rays  from  the  perpendicular  one 
is  taken  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  va- 
niHi. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  of  diver- 
ging rays  are  incident  upon  the  convex  furface  BD  at 
the  feveral  points  B,  D,  D,  &c.  they  faall  not  pro- 
ceed after  vtfledlioB  as  from  any  point  in  the  line  RB 
produced,  but  as  from  a  curve  line  paffing  through  the 
feveral  points  F,/,/,  &c.  The  fame  is  applicable  in 
ail  the  other  cafes. 
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Had  the  curvature  BD  {fig.  7.)  been  hyperboll-  Laws 
cal,  having  its  foci  in  R  and  F  ;  then  R  being  the  ra-^^^^^ 
diant  (or  the  imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays),  F 
would  have  been  the  focus  of  the  refletled  oneS,  and 
vies  verfci,  however  diftant  the  points  B  and  D  might 
be  taken  from  each  other.  In  like  manner,  had  the 
curve  BD  (fig.  8.)  been  elliptical,  having  its  foci  in 
F  and  R,  the  one  of  thefe  being  made  the  radiant  (or 
imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays),  the  other  would 
have  been  the  focus  of  reflefted  ones,  and  vice  verfa. 
For  both  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfis,  lines  drawn 
from  each  of  their  foci  through  any  point  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  to  that  point.  Therefore,  if 
the  incident  rays  proceed  to  or  from  one  of  their  foci, 
the  reflefted  ones  will  all  'proceed  as  from  or  to  the 
either.  So  that,  in  order  that  diverging  or  converging 
rays  may  be  accurately  refle<Ji:ed  to  or  from  a  point,, 
the  reflefting  furface  muft  be  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  hyperbola  about  its  longer  axis,  when  the 
incident  rays  are  fuch,  that  theit*  radiant  or  Imaginary 
focus  of  incident  rays  fhall  fall  on  one  fide  the  furface, 
and  the  focus  of  the  reflefted  ones  on  the  other:  when 
they  are  both  to  fall  on  the  fame  fide,  it  muft  be  form- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipjis  about  its  longer  axis. 
However,  upon  account  of  the  great  facility  with 
which  fpherical  furfjttes  are  formed  in  comparifon  of 
that  with  which  furfaces  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
any  of  the  conic  feAions  about  their  axes  are  made, 
the  latter  are  very  rarely  ufed.  Add  to  this  another 
inconvenience,  t>i%.  that  the  foci  of  thefe  curves  being 
mathematical  points,  it  is  but  one  point  of  the  furface 
of  an  object  that  can  be  placed  in  any  of  them  at  a 
time ;  fo  that  it  is  only  in  theory  that  furfaces  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  thefe  curves  about  their  axes  ren- 
der refleftion  perfeft. 

Now,  becaufe  the  focal  diftance  of  raya  reflected  from  ^^e  * 
a  fpherical  furface  cannot  be  found  by  the  analogy 
laid  down  in  the  third  propofitlen,  without  making  j^^^ 
ufe  of  the  quantity  fought;  we  fhall  here  give  an  in- rays  rei 
fiance  whereby  the  method  of  doing  it  in  all  others  ted  fron 
will  readily  appear.  'hM^^ 

Prob.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  focal  diftance 
of  diverging  rays  incident  upon  a  convex  furface,  whofe 
radius  of  convcxit/  is  5  parts,  and  the  diftance  of  the 
radiant  from  the  furface  is  20.  i 

Sol.  Call  the  focal  diftance  fought  x;  then  will  the  | 
diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  be  ^ — x,  and  that 
of  the  radiant  from  the  fame  25*  therefore  by  prop  .3. 
we  have  the  following  proportion,  m%.  x  :  20  :  :  5 — 
X  '.  25  ;  and  multiplying  extremes  together  and  means 
together,  we  have  25  x,—  ioo — 20.v,  which,  after  due 
rcdu&ion,  gives  x=. 

If  in  any  cafe  it  fhould  happen  that  the  value  of  x 
fhould  be  a  negative  quantity,  the  focal  point  mufl 
then  be  taken  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  furface  to 
that  on  which  it  was  fuppofed  that  it  would  fall  in 
ftating  the  problem. 

If  letters  inftead  of  figures  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  foregoing  folutlon,  a  general  theorem  might  have 
been  raifed,  to  have  determined  the  focal  diftance  of 
rcflefted  rays  in  all  cafes  whatever.  See  this  done  in 
Suppl.  to  Gregory's  Opttcsy  2d  edit.  p.  1 12. 

Becaufe  it  was,  in  the  preceding  feftion,  obfcrved, 
that  different  incident  rays,  though  tending  to  or  fronm 
one  point,  would  after  refraction  proceed  to  or  from 
6  diifereni 
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different  points,  a  method  was  there  inferted  of  deter- 
mininjj  the  diftindt  point  which  each  feparate  ray 
.  entering  a  fpherical  furface  converges  to,  or  diverges 
from,  a^ter  refraftioa  :  the  fame  has  been  obferved 
here  with  regard  to  rays  reflected  from  a  fphencal 
furface  (fee  Ol^f  in  Cafe  2.  and  Cafe  10.)  But  the 
inethod  of  determining  the  diilin^S:  point  to  or  from 
which  any  given  incident  ray  proceeds  after  rcflcdtion, 
is  much  more  fimple.  It  is  only  necefiary  to  draw 
the  refleded  ray  fiich,  that  the  angle  of  reflettion 
may  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  which  will 
determine  the  point  it  proceeds  to  or  from  in  any  cafe 
whatever. 

^3.     Of  the  appearance  of  BoJ'm  feen  by  Light  reJleBed 
from  plane  and  fpherical  Surfaces, 

Whatever  has  been  faid  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  bodies  feen  by  refraded  light  through  lenfes, 
refpeds  alfo  the  appearance  of  bodies  feen  by  reflec- 
tion. But  befides  tht-fe,  there  is  one  thing  peculiar  to 
images  by  refledion,  viz.  that  each  point  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  an  objed  made  by  refledion  appears 
fituated  fomewherc  in  an  infinite  right  line  that  pafTes 
through  its  correfpondent  point  in  the  objed,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  the  refleding  furface. 

The  truth  of  this  appears  fufficiently  from  the  pra- 
pofitions  formerly  laid  down  :  in  each  of  which,  rays 
flowing-  from  any  radiant  point,  are  fhown  to  proceed 
after  refledion  to  or  from  fome  point  in  a  line  that 
paffes  through  the  faid  radiant,  and  is  perpendicular 
to  the  refleding  furface.  For  inftance  (fig.  i.),  rays 
flowing  from  Y  are  colleded  in  X,  a  point  in  the  per- 
pendicular CD,  which,  being  produced,  pafles  through 
Y:  again  (fig.  2.),  rays  flowing  from  G,  proceed, 
after  refledion,  as  from  N,  a  point  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar CD,  which,  being  produced,  pafles  through  G  ; 
and  fo  of  the  refl:. 

This  obfervation,  however,  except  where  an  objed 
is  feen  by  refledion  from  a  plain  furface,  relates  only 
to  thofe  cafes  where  the  reprefentation  is  made  by 
means  of  fi;ch  rays  as  fall  upon  the  refleding  furface 
with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  obliquity  ;  becaufe  fuch 
as  fall  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar, proceed  not  after  refledion  as  from  any  point  in 
that  perpendicular,  but  as  from  other  points  fituated 
in  a  certain  curve,  as  hath  already  been  explained  ; 
upon  which  account  thefe  rays  are  ncgleded,  as  ma- 
king a  confufed  and  deformed  reprefentation.  And 
therefore  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  however  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  eye  with  refped  to  the  objed  and  reflec- 
ting furface  may  be  reprefented  in  the  following  fi- 
gures, it  is  to  be  fuppofed  as  fituated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner with  refpe  d  to  the  ol)jed,  that  rays  flowing  from 
thence  and  entering  it  after  refledion,  may  be  fuch 
only  as  fall  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  obliquity  up- 
on the  furface  ;  that  is,  the  eye  mufl;  be  fuppofed  to 
be  placed  almofl;  diredly  behind  the  objed,  or  be- 
tween it  and  the  refleC;iing  furface.  The  reafon  why 
it  is  not  always  fo  placed,  is  only  to  avoid  confufion 
in  the  figures. 

I.  When  an  objed  is  feen  by  refledion  from  a  plane 
furface,  the  image  of  it  appears  at  the  fame  diftance 
behind  the  furface  that  the  objed  is  placed  before  it, 
of  the  fame  magnitude  therewith,  and  diredly  oppo- 
fite  to  it, 
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To  explain  this,  let  AB  (tig.  10  )  reprefent  an  ob-The  Ap 
jed  feen  by  refledion  from  the  plain  furface  SV;  and'f  ^""^^ 
let  the  rays  AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  by 
that  they  flrall  enter  an  eye  at  H  after  refledion  ;  flexion, 
and  let  AE  be  perpendicular  to  the  farface  :  then,- — 
by  the  obfervation  juft  mentioned,  the  point  A  will 
appear  in  fome  part  of  the  line  AP:  prodr.ceJ,.  fup- 
pofe  I  ;  that  is,  the  oblique  rays  AF  and  AG  will 
proceed  after  refledion  as  from  that  point;  and  fur- 
ther, becaufe  the  reflcded  rays  FH,  GK,  will  have 
the  fame  degree  of  inchnation  to  one  another  that  their 
incident  ones  have,  that  point  mull  neceflarily  be  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  furface  that  the  point  A  is;  the 
reprefentation  therefore  of  the  point  A  will  be  at  the 
fame  diftance  behind  the  furface  that  the  point  itfelf 
is  before  it,  and  diredly  oppofite  to  it;  confequently, 
fince  the  hke  may  be  flrown  of  the  point  B,  or  of  any- 
other,  the  wliole  image  IM  will  appear  at  the  fame 
diftance  behind  the  furface  that  the  objed  is  before  it, 
and  diredly  oppofite  to  it ;  and  becaufe  the  lines  A  I, 
BM,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plain  furface,  are 
for  that  reafon  parallel  to  each  other,  it  will  alfo  be  of 
the  fame  magnitude  therewith. 

II.  When  an  objed  is  feen  by  refledion  from  a  con- From  Lr.. 
vex  furface,  its  image  appears  nearer  to  the  furface,  vex  fur-  ' 
and  lefs  than  the  objed.  faces  jani 

^  Let  AB  (fig.  I  2.)  reprefent  the  objed,  SV  a  reflec- 
ting furface  whofe  centre  of  convexity  is  C  :  and  let 
the  rays  AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  that 
after  refledion  therefrom,  they  ftiall  enter  the  eye  at 
H :  and  let  AE  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface ; 
then  will  the  oblique  rays  AF,  AG,  proceed  after 
refledion  as  from  fome  point  in  the  line  AE  produced, 
fuppofe  from  I  ;  which  point,  becaufe  the  refleded 
rays  will  diverge  more  than  the  incident  ones,  muft  be 
nearer  to  the  furface  than  the  point  A.  And  fince 
the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  B, 
or  any  other  point,  the  reprefentation  IM  will  be  near- 
er to  the  furface  than  the  objed  ;  and  becaufe  it  is 
terminated  by  the  perpendiculars  AE  and  BF,  which 
incline  to  each  other>  as  concurring  at  the  centre,  it 
will  alfo  appear  lefs. 

III.  When  an  obied  is  feen  by  refledion  from  ar 

r    r        1  r        ,      '  r  ■  •        •        .        From  cott«. 

concave  lurface,  the  reprelentation  of  it  is  various,  both  cave  fur- 

with  regard  to  its  magnitude  and  fituation,  according  faces. 

as  the  diftance  of  the  o!)jed  from  the  refleding  furface 

is  greater  or  lefs. 

1.  When  the  objed  is  nearer  to  the  furface  than  its 
focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  image  falls  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  furface,  is  more  diftant  from  it,  and  larger 
than  the  objed. 

Thus,  let  AB  (%,  13.)  be  the  objed,  SV  the  re- 
fleding furface,  F  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  C 
its  centre.  Through  A  and  B,  the  extremities  of 
the  objed,  draw  the  lines  CE,  CR,  which  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  ;  and  let  the  rays  AR, 
AG,  be  incident  upon  fuch  points  of  it  that  they  flaall 
be  refleded  into  an  eye  at  H  Now,  becaufe  the  ra- 
diant points  A  and  B  are  neater  the  furface  than  F 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  refleded  rays  will  di- 
verge, and  will  therefore  proceed  as  from  fome  points 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  furface;  which  points,  by  the 
obfervation  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  fedion, 
will  be  in  the  perpendiculars  AE,  BR,  produced, 
fuppofe  in  I  and  M  :  but  they  will  diverge  in  a  lefs 
R  r  degree 
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dffgr«e  thafi  their  incident  enes  (fee  the  propofition 
juit  referred  to)  ;  and  therefore  the  fai'd  points  will 
be  farther  from  the  furface  than  the  points  A  and 
B.  The  image  thereTore  f.'iU  be  on  the  oppofile  fide 
of  the  furface  with  refped  to  the  o'  jeft:  it  will  be 
more  diftant  th  in  it ;  and  confeqaently  being  termi- 
nated by  the  perpendiculars  CI  and  CM,  it  will  alfo 
be  lar  ger. 

-2.  When  the  objeft  Is  placed  in  the  focus  of  paral- 
lel rayf^,  the  refiefted  rays  enter  the  eye  parallel ;  in 
which  cafe  the  image  ought  to  appear  at  an  infinite  di- 
flancc  behind  the  reflefting  furface  :  b'it  the  repre- 
fent^tion  of  it,  for  the  like  reafons  that  were  given 
in  the  faregoing  cafe,  being  large  and  diltinct,  we 
judge  it  not  nnuch  farther  from  the  furface  than  the 
image. 

3.  When  the  objefl  is  placed  between  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  and  the  centre,  the  image  falls  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  centre,  is  larger  than  the  objeft,  and 
in  ap  inverted  pofition. 

Thus  let  AB  {fig.  14.)  reprefent  the  objea,  SV 
'  the  rcflefting  firface,  F  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and 
C  its  centre.  Through  A  and  B>  the  extremities  of 
the  obje£t,  draw  the  lines  CE  and  CN,  which  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  ;  and  let  AR,  AO,  be  a 
pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  A.  Thefe  rays  proceed- 
ing from  a  point  'beyond  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  will 
after  refleftion  converge  towards  feme  point  on  the 
oppofite  fide  the  centre,  which  will  fall  upon  the  per- 
pendicular EC  produced,  but  at  a  greater  dlflance 
from  C  than  the  radiant  A  from  which  they  diverged. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  rays  flowing  from  B  will  con- 
verge to  a  point  in  the  perpendicular  NC  produced, 
which  fliall  be  farther  from  C  than  the  point  B  ;  from 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  image  I'M  is  larger  than 
the  objeft  AB,  that  it  falls  on  the  contrary  fide  the 
centre,  and  that  their  pofitions  are  inverted  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  each  other. 

4.  If  the  objeft  be  placed  beyond  the  centt-e  of  con- 
vexity, the  l.nage  is  then  formed  between  the  centre 
and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  is  lefs  than  the  objedl, 
iiiid  its  pofition  is  inverted. 

This  propofition  is  the  converfe  of  the  foregoing  : 
for  as  in  that  cafe  rays  proceeding  from  A  were  re- 
■RcAcd  to  1,  and  from  B  to  M ;  fo  rays  fl,owing  from 
I  and  M  will  be  refleAed  to  A  and  B ;  if  therefore  an 
cbjeA  be  fuppofed  to  be  fituated  beyond  the  centre  in 
IM,  the  image  of  it  will  be  formed  in  AB  between 
that  and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  will  be  lefs  than  the 
objcft,  and  iiyverted.. 

5.  If  the  middle  of  the  objeft  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  convexity  of  the  refletling  furface,  the  objeft 
and  its  image  will  be  coincident ;  but  the  image  will 
be  inverted  with  i-efpeft  to  the  ohjeft. 

That  the  place  of  the  image  and  the  objeft  fliould 
be  the  fame  in  this  cafe  needs  little  explication  ;  for 
the  middle  of  the  ob]e£l  being  in  the  centre,  rays 
flowing  from  thence  will  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
ihe  furface,  and  therefore  necelfarily  return  thither 
again  ;  fo  that  the  middle  of  the  image,  will  be  coin- 
cident Vv'ith  the  middle  of  the  objeft.  But  that  the 
image  fhould  be  inverted  is  perhaps  not  fo  clear.  To 
explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  15.)  be  the  objeft,  having 
lU  middle  point  ,C  in  the  centre  of  the  refl^ding  fur- 
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face  SV  5  through  the  centre  and  the  point  R  draw  The  Ap. 

the  line  CR,  wHIch  will  be;perpendieukr  to  the  J;^^^™!;^, 
flcfting  furface  ;  join  the  ])oints  AR  and  BR,  and  let  j-^^^  |*y 
AR  reprefent  a  ray  flowing  from  A  ;  this  will  be  rc- fiedion 
fltaed  iHio  RB:  for  C  being  the  middle  point  be- from  disTi. 
tween  A  and  B,  the  angles  ARC  andCRB  are  equal;  J^''^  Surfa 
and  a  ray  from  B  will  likewife  be  reflected  to  A  ;  and  ,  J" 
therefore  the  pofition  of  the  image  will  be  inverted 
with  refpedt  to  that  of  the  objeft. 

In  this  propofition  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
objeft  AB  is  fo  fituated  with  refpedl  to  the  refle^ling 
furface,  that  the  angle  ACR  niay  be  right;  for  otlser- 
wife  the  angles  ARC  and  BRC  will  not  be  equal,  and 
part  of  the  Image  will  therefore  fall  upon  the  objeft 
and  part  off. 

6.  If  in  any  of  the  three  laft  cafes,  in  each ^ of. 
which  the  image  is  formed  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  reflec- 
ting furface  with  the  objcft,  the  eye  be  fituaccd  far- 
ther from  the  furface  than  the  place  where  the  image 
falls,  the  rays  of  each  pencil,  crofling  each  other  in 
the  feveral  points  of  the  image,  will  enter  the  eye  as 
from  a  real  objeft  fituated  there  ;  fo  that  the  image 
will  appear  pendulous  in  the  air  between  the  eye  and 
the  rcfle£ling  furface,  and  in  the  pofition  wherein  it 
is  formed,  viz.  inverted  wich  refped  to  the  objeft,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  an  image  formed  by  rtfraded 
light  appears  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  it ;  which  waa 
fully  explained  under  Prop.  IV.  (p.  304.),  and  there- 
fore nectis  not  be  repeated. 

But  as  what  relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  objcft 
when  the  eye  is  placed  nearer  to  the  furface  than  the 
image,  was  not  there  fully  inquired  into,  that  point 
fliall  now  be  more  llridlly  examined  under  the  follow- 
ing cafe,  which  equally  relates  to  refrafted  and  refle£l- 
ed  light. 

7.  If  the  eye  be  fituated  between  the  refleftlng  fur- 
face and  the  place  of  the  image,  the  objecl  is  then 
feen  beyond  the  furface  ;  and  the  farther  the  eye  re- 
cedes from  the  furface  towards  the  place  of  the  image,, 
the  more  confufed,  larger,  and  nearer,  the  objed  ap^ 
pears. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  t6.)  reprefent  theob- 
je£l  ;  IM  its  image,  one  of  whofe  points  M  is  formed 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  reflefted  rays  DM,  EM,  &c. 
which  before  refleftion  came  from  B  ;  the  other,  I^ 
by  the  concurrence  of  DI,  EI,  &c.  which  came  from 
A  :  and  let  ab  be  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  fituated  be- 
tween the  furface  DP  and  the  image.    This  pupil  will 
admit  the  rays  Ha,  Kb;  which,  becaufe  they  are 
tending  towards  I,  are  fuch  as  came  from  A,  and 
therefore  the  point  A  will  appear  diff"ufed  over  the 
fpace  RS.    In  like  manner  the  pupil  will  alfo  receive 
into  it  the  refleded  rays  K  a  and  L     which,  becaufe 
they  are  tending  towards  M,  by  fuppofition  came  from 
B  ;  and  therefore  the  point  B  will  be  feen  fpread  as  it 
were  over  the  fpace  TV,  and  the  .objeft  will  feem  to 
fill  the  fpace  RV;  but  the  reprt-fentation  of  it  will  be 
confufed,  becaufe  the  intermediate  points  of  the  ob- 
jed  being  equally  enlarged  in  appearance,  there  will, 
not  be  room  for  them  between  the  points  S  and  T, 
but  they  will  coincide  in  part  one  with  another  :  for 
inilance,  the  appearance  of  that  point  in  the  objeft,  . 
whofe  reprefentation  falls  upon  c  in  the  image,  will  fill 
the  fpace  mrij  and  fo  of  the  refl;.    Now,  if  the  fame 
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Ihe  Ap-  pupil  be  removed  into  the  fituation  ef,  the  reflefted 
)e?«ince  ^  E  f  and  G/ will  then  enter  the  eye,  and  therefore 
A  Bo'  lies        '  •        r    1       1  •  f->     .11  ^ 

ten  by  Re         extremity  ot  the  obje£t  will  appear  to  cover  the 

k^diion  fpace  XY  ;  and  becaufe  the  rays  0/  and  L  e  will  al- 
fo  enter  it  in  their  progrcfs  towards  M,  the  point  B, 
from  whence  they  came,  will  appear  to  cover  ZV  ; 
the  cbjeft  therefore  will  appear  larger  and  more  con- 
fuftd  than  before.  And  when  the  eye  recedes  quite 
to  the  image,  it  fees  but  one  fingle  point  of  the  objedt, 
and  that  appears  ditfiifed  all  over  the  reflt  Aing  furface: 
for  inftance,  if  the  eye  recedes  to  the  point  M,  then 
rays  flowing  from  the  point  B  enter  it  upon  whatever 
part  of  the  furface  they  fall;  and  fo  for  the  reft.  The 
objed  alfo  appears  nearer  to  the  furface  the  farther  the 
eye  recedes  from  it  towards  the  place  of  the  image;  pro- 
bably becaufe,  as  the  appearance  of  the  objed  becomes 
more  and  more  confufed,  its  place  is  not  fo  eafily  di- 
ftinguiflud  from  that  of  the  refleding  furface  itfelf,  till 
at  lad  when  it  is  quite  confufed  (as  it  is  when  the  eye 
is  arrived  at  M)  they  both  appear  as  one,  the  furface 
aifuming  the  colour  of  the  objed. 

As  to  the  precife  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objed 
feen  after  this  manner,  it  is  fuch  that  the  angle  it  ap- 
STn  oVea^^^'^^  under  fliall  be  equal  to  that  which  the  image  of 
lr-en"by  re-  ^'l"^^  objed  would  appear  under  were  we  to  fup- 
£cd;i(.n  P^^'^  f^*-'"  fi'om  the  fame  place:  that  is,  the  apparent 
fi  om  a  con- objed  (for  fuch  we  muft  call  it  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
<ave  fur-  the  image  of  the  fame  objed)  and  the  image  fubtend 
equal  angles  at  the  eye. 

Dem.  Here  we  muft  fuppofe  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
to  be  a  point  only,  becaufe  the  magnitude  of  that 
caufes  fmall  alteration  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  objed  ;  as  we  fhall  fce  by  and  by.  Let  then  the 
point  a  reprefent  the  pupil,  tlien  will  the  extreme  rays 
that  can  enter  it  be  H  a  and  K  a;  the  objed  therefore 
will  appear  under  the  angle  HaK,  which  is  equal  to 
its  vertical  one  M*;  I,  under  which  the  image  IM  would 
appear  were  it  to  be  feen  from  a  Again,  if  the  eye 
ht  placed  in  /,  the  objed  appears  under  the  angle 
G/0  equal  to  I/M,  which  the  image  ful)tends  at 
the  fame  place,  and  therefore  the  apparent  ol^jed  and 
image  of  it  fubtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye.  9. 
E.D.  H        &  7 

Now  If  we  fuppofe  the  pupil  to  have  any  fenfible 
magnitude,  fuch,  fuppofe,  that  its  diameter  may  be  ah; 
then  the  objtd  feen  by  the  eye  in  that  fituation  will 
appear  under  the  angle  HXL,  which  is  larger  than 
the  angle  H  a  K,  under  which  it  appeared  before;  be- 
caufe the  angle  at  X  is  nearer  thaw  the  angle  at  a,  to 
the  line  IM,  which  is  a  fubtenfe  common  to  them 
feoth. 

From  this  propofition  it  follows,  that,  were  the 
eye  clofe  to  the  furface  at  K,  the  real  and  apparent 
objed  would  be  feen  under  equal  ang'es  (for  the  real 
objed  appears  from  that  place  under  the  fame  angle 
that  the  image  does,  as  will  be  fhown  at  the  end  of 
this  fedion) :  therefore,  when  the  eye  is  nearer  to  the 
image  than  that  point,  the  image  will  fubtend  a  larger 
angle  at  it  than  the  objed  does  ;  and  confequently, 
lince  the  image  and  apparent  objed  fubtend  equal 
angles  at  the  eye,  the  apparent  ohjed  muft  neceflarily 
be  feen  under  a  larger  angle  than  the  objed  itfelf, 
wherever  the  eye  be  placed,  between  the  furface  and 
the  image. 
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As  each  point  in  the  reprefentation  of  an  obje£lTheAp- 
made  by  refledion  is  fituated  fomewhere  in  a  right  j^f^g^"^*, 
line  that  paffes  through  its  correfpondeni  point  in  the  f^j,^ 
objed,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  refleding  furface,  fiedion 
as  was  (hown  in  the  beginning  of  this  fedion ;  we  may  froi^i  diffe- 
from  hence  deduce  a  moft  eafy  and  expeditious  method  S"^^*" 
of  determining  both  the  magnitude  and  fituation  of  ^._  \  ^  ' 
the  image  in  all  cafes  whatever.  Thus, 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  objed  AB  and  the 
centre  C  (%.  17,  1 8,  or  19.)  draw  the  lines  AC  BC,  Plate 
and  produce  them  as  the  cafe  requires;  thefe  hues  will  CCCLIX. 
be  perpendicular  to  the  refleding  furface,  and  therefore 
the  extremities  of  the  image  will  fall  upon  them. 
Through  F  the  middle  point  of  the  objed  and  the 
centre,  draw  the  line  FC,  and  produce  it  till  it  palfes 
through  the  refleding  furface  ;  this  will  alfo  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  furface.  Through  G,  the  point 
where  this  line  cuts  the  furface,  draw  the  lines  aG 
and  BG,  and  produce  them  this  way  or  that,  till  they 
crofs  the  former  perpendiculars;  and  where  they  crofs, 
there  I  and  M  the  extremities  of  the  imige  will  fall. 
For  fuppofing,  AG  to  be  a  ray  proceeding  from  the 
point  A  and  falling  upon  G,  it  will  be  refleded  to  B  ; 
becaufe  FA  is  equal  to  FB,  and  FG  is  perpendicular 
to  the  refleding  furface  ;  and  therefore  the  reprefen- 
tation of  the  point  A  will  be  in  BG  produced  as  well  as 
in  AC;  confequently  it  will  fall  on  the  point  I,  where 
they  crofs  each  other.  Likewife  the  ray  BG  will  for 
the  fame  reafon  be  refleded  to  A  ;  and  therefore  the 
reprefentation  of  the  point  B  will  be  in  AG  produced, 
as  well  as  in  fome  part  of  BC,  that  is,  in  M  where 
they  crofs.    From  whence  the  propofition  is  clear. 

If  it  happens  that  the  lines  will  not  crofs  which 
way  foever  they  are  produced,  as  in  (fig.  20.;,  then 
is  the  objed  in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  that 
furiace,  and  has  no  image  formed  in  any  place  what- 
ever. For  in  this,  cafe  the  rays  AH,  AG,  flowing 
from  the  point  A,  become  parallel  after  refledion 
in  the  1  ines  HC,  GB,  and  therefdrc  do  not  flow  as 
to  or  from  any  point  :  in  like  manner,  rays  flowing 
from  B  are  refleded  into  the  parallel  lines  KB  and 
GA  ;  fo  that  no  reprefentation  can  be  formed  by  fuch 
refledion. 

From  hence  we  learn  another  circumftance  relating 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  image  made  by  refledion  ; 
viz.  that  it  fubtends  the  fame  angle  at  the  vertex  of  . 
the  refleding  furface  that  the  objed  does.  This  ap- 
pears by  infpection  of  the  17th,  i8th,  or  19th  figure, 
in  each  of  which  the  angle  IGM,  which  the  image 
fubtends  at  G  the  vertex  of  the  refleding  furface,  is 
equal  to  the  angle  AGB,  which  the  ©bjed  fub- 
tends at  the  fame  place;  for  in  the  two  firit  of  thofc 
figures  they  are  vertical,  in  the  third  they  are  the  fame. 
And, 

Farther,  the  angle  ICM,  which  the  image  fubtends 
at  the  centre,  is  alfo  eqiial  to  the  angle  ACB  which 
the  objed  fubtends  at  the  fame  place  ;  for  in  the  two 
firft  figures  they  are  the  fame,  in  the  laft  they  are  ver- 
tical to  each  other. 

From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  objed  and  its 
image  are  to  each  other  in  diameter,  either  as  their 
refpedive  diftances  from  the  vertex  of  the  refleding 
furface,  or  as  their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the 
fame. 

R  r  2  IV, 
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IV.  As  objeft.9  are  multiplied  by  being  fcen  thro' 
tranfparciit  media,  whofe  furfaces  are  properly  difpo- 
fed, fo  rhey  may  alio  by  reflecting  furfaces.  Thus, 
'  I.  If  two  refleiting  furfaces  be  difpofed  at  right 
angles,  as  the  furfaces  AB,  BC,  (fig.  21.),  an  objeft 
Rt  D  may  be  feen  by  an  eye  at  E,  after  one  reflection 
at  F,  in  the  line  EF  produced  ;  after  two  refleftions, 
the  firft  at  G,  the  fecond  at  H,  in  the  line  EH  pro- 
duced ;  and  alfo,  after  one  t  eflcdlion  made  at  A,  in  the 
line  EA  produced. 

2.  If  the  furfaces  be  parallel,  asAB,  CD,  (fig.  2  2.), 
and  the  objedl  be  placed  at  E  and  the  eye  at  F,  the 
objeCl  will  appear  multiplied  an  infinite  number  of 
times  :  thus,  it  may  be  feen  in  the  line  FG  produced, 
after  one  refieftion  at  G;  in  the  line  FH  produced, 
after  two  reflexions,  the-  firft  at  I,  the  fecond  at  H  ; 
and  alfo  in  FP  produced^  after  feveral  fucceflive  reflec- 
tions of  the  ray  EL,  at  the  points  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P: 
and  f»  on  in  infinitum.  But  the  greater  the  number  of 
j-efletlions  are,  the  weaker  their  rcprefentation  will  be. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  different  RefrangibUity  of 
Light. 

As  this  property  of  light  folves  a  great  number  of 
the  phenomena  which  could  not  be  undcrftood  by  for- 
mer opticians,  we  fliall  give  an  account  of  it  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  firll  difcovered  it ; 
efpeclally  as  his  account  is  much  more  full,  clear,  and 
perfpicuous,  than  thofe  of  fucceeding  writers. 

*'  In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole  F(fig.  i.), 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  fhut  of  a 
window,  1  placed  a  glafs  prifm  ABC,  whereby  the  beam 
of  the  fun's  light,  SF,  which  came  in  at  that  hole, 
jnlght  be  refradted  upwards,  toward  the  oppofite  wall 
of  the  chamber,  and  there  form  a  coloured  image,  of 
the  fun,  reprefenled  at  PP.  The  axis  of  the  prifm 
(that  is,  the  line  paffing  through  the  middle  of  the 
prifm,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  end,  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  refrafting  angle)  was  in  this  and 
the  following  experiments  perpendicular  to  the  inci- 
dent rays.  About  this  axis  I  turned  the  prifm  flowly, 
and  faw  the  refrafted  light  on  the  wall,  or  coloured 
image  of  the  fun,  firft  to  defcend,  and  then  to  afcend. 
Between  the  defcent  and  afcent,  when  the  image 
feemed  flationary,  1  flopped  the  prifm  and  fixed  it  in 
that  poiiure. 

Then  I  let  the  refraded  light  fall  perpendicularly 
xipon  a  fheet  of  white  paper,  MN,  placed  at  the  op- 
pofite wall  of  the  chamber,  and  obferved  the  figure  and 
dlmenfions  of  the  folar  image,  PT,  formed  on  the  pa- 
per by  that  light.  This  image  was  oblong,  and  not 
oval,  but  terminated  by  two  reftilinear  and  parallel 
fides  and  two  femicircular  ends.  On  its  fides  it  was 
pounded  pretty  diftinfftly;  but  on  its  ends  very  confu- 
sedly and  indiftinftly,  the  light  there  decaying  and  va- 
nlfhing  by  degrees.  At  the  diftance  of  184  feet  from 
the  prifm  the^readth  of  the  image  was  about  24  inches, 
but  its  length  was  about  lo^^  inches,  and  the  length  of 
its  rectilinear  fides  about  eight  inches  ;  and  ACB^the 
refracting  angle  of  the  prifm,  whereby  fo  great  a  length 
was  ma  le,  was  64  degrees.  With  a  lefs  angle  the 
length  of  the  image  was  lefs,  the  breadth  remaining 
the  fame.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  rays 
went  on  in  ftraight  line?  from  the  prifm  to  tlie  image, 
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and  therefore  at  their  going  cut  of  the  prifm  had  all  l>ight  d;f- 
that  inclination  to  one  another  from  which  the  lenirth 
of  the-  image  proceeded.    This  image  PT  was  colour- ^j^'^*"^'" 
ed,  and  the  more  eminent  colours  lay  in  this  order  from  .- 
the  bottom  at  T  to  the  top  at  P  ;  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  violet  ;  together  with  all 
jheir  intermediate  degrees  in  a  continual  fucceffion 
perpetually  varying." 

Our  author  concludes  from  this  experiment,  and  Light  con- 
many  more  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  "that  the  light  J'^ 

of  the  fun  confids  of  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  co-^f'^ 
11  r  r     1  •  1  I   ■     •  I  "  colmire 

loured  rays,  lome  or  which  at  equal  incidences  are  rays  difTe- 

more  refraCted  than  others,  and  therefore  are  called  lently  re- 
more  refrangible.  The  red  at  T,  being  neareft  to  the  franj^iWe, 
place  Y,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  would  go  directly 
if  the  prifm  was  taken  away,  is  the  leaft  refrafted  oi 
all  the  rays  ;  and  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  in- 
digo, and  violet,  are  continually  more  and  more  re- 
fra^ed,  as  they  are  more  and  more  diverted  from  the 
courfe  of  the  direCt  light.  For  by  mathematical  rea- 
foning  he  has  proved,  that  when  the  prifm  is  fixed  ia 
the  poflure  above-mentioned,  fo  that  the  place  of 
the  image  fhall  be  the  loweft  poffible,  or  at  the  limit 
between  its  defcent  and  afcent,  the  figure  of  the  image 
ought  then  to  be  round  like  the  fpot  at  Y,  if  all  the 
rays  that  tended  to  it  were  equally  rcfraCted.  There- 
fore, feeing  by  experience  it  is  found  that  this  image 
is  not  round,  but  about  five  times  longer  than  broad, 
it  follows  that  all  the  rays  are  not  equally  refraCted. 
And  this  conclufion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiments. 

*'ln  the  fun-beam  SF  (fig.  2.),  which  was  propagated, 
into  the  room  thro'  the  hole  in  the  window-fhut  EG, 
at  the  diftance  of  fome  feet  from  the  hole,  I  held  the 
prifm  ABC  in  fuch  a  pofture,  that  its  axis  might  be 
perpendicular  to  that  beam:  then  I  looked  through  the 
prifm  upon  the  hole  F,  and  turning  the  prifm  to  and 
fro  about  its  axis  to  make  the  image  />  ^  of  the  hole 
afcend  and  defcend,  when  between  its  two  contrary 
motions  it  fee.raed  fl.ationary,  I  flopped  the  prifm;  in 
this  fituation  of  the  prifm,  viewing  through  it  the  faid 
hole  F,  I  obferve;!  the  length  of  its  refraCted  image 
pt  to  be  many  times  greater  than  its  breadth  ;  and 
that  the  moft  refraCled  part  thereof  appeared  violet  at 
p  ;  the  leaft  refraCted  red,  at  t ;  and  the  middle  parts 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  in  order. 
The  fame  thing  happened  when  1  removed  the  prifm 
out  of  the  fun's  light,  and  looked  through  it  upon  the 
hole  fliining  by  the  light  of  the  clouds  beyond  it.  And 
yet  if  the  refraCtions  of  all  the  rays  were  equal  ac- 
cording to  one  certain  proportion  of  the  fines  of  in- 
cidence and  refraction,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed,  the 
refraCted  image  ought  to  have  appeared  round,  by 
the  mathematical  demonftration  afjove  mentioned.  So 
then  by  thefe  two  experiments  it  appears,  that  in 
equal  incidences  there  is  a  confiderable  inequality  of 
refraCtions." 

For  the  difcovery  of  this  fundamental  property  of 
light,  which  has  opened  the  whole  myftcry  of  co- 
lours, we  fee  our  author  was  not  only  bekolden  to  the 
experiments  themfejves,  which  niany  others  had  made 
before  him,  but  alfo  to  his  fliill  in  geometry  ;  which 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  determine  what  the  figure 
of  the  refraCted  image  ought  to  be  upon  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  an  equal  refraCtion  of  all  the  rays:  but  ha- 
8  ving. 
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vlng  thus  made  the  difcovery,  he  contrived  the  follow- 
ing experiment  to  prove  it  at  fight. 

"In  the  middle  of  two  thin  boards,  DE  de^  (fig.  3.),  1 
made  a  round  hole  in  each,  at  G  and  g,  a  third  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  in  the  window-fiiut  a 
much  larger  hole  being  made,  at  F,  to  let  into  my 
darkened  chamber  a  large  beam  of  the  fun's  light,  I 
placed  a  prifm,  ABC,  behind  the  fliut  in  that  l>eam, 
to  refraii  it  towards  the  oppofite  wall ;  and  clofe  be- 
hind this  prifm  I  fixed  one  of  the  boards  DE,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  middle  of  the  refra6ted  light  might 
pafs  through  the  hole  made  in  it  at  G,  and  the  reft  be 
intercepted  by  the  hoard.  Then  at  the  dittance  of 
al)out  12  feet  from  the  firft  board,  1  fixed  the  other 
board,  d in  fuch  manner  that  the  middle  of  the  re- 
fracted light,  which  came  through  the  hole  in  the  firfl 
board,  and  fell  ujjon  the  oppofite  wall,  might  pafs 
through  the  hole  g  in  this  other  board  de,  and  the  reft 
being  intercepted  by  the  board,  might  paint  upon  it 
the  coloured  fpedtrum  of  the  fun.  And  clofe  behind 
this  board  1  fixed  another  prifmijZ'c,  to  refrafl  the 
light  which  came  through  the  hole  o-.  Then  I  returned 
fpeedily  to  the  firft  prifm  ABC,  and  by  turning  it 
flowly  to  and  fro  about  its  axis,  1  caufed  the  image 
■which  fell  upon  the  fecond  board  d c,  to  move  up  and 
down  upon  that  board,  that  all  its  parts  might  pafs 
fucceflively  through  the  hole  in  that  board,  and  fall 
npon  the  prifm  behind  it.  And  in  the  mean  time  I 
noted  the  places,  M,  N,  on  the  oppofite  wall,  to  which 
that  light  after  its  refraAion  in  the  fecond  prifni  did 
pafs;  and  by  the  difference  of  the  places  at  M  and  A'^, 
1  found  that  the  light,  which  being  moft  refraftcd  in 
the  firft  prifm  ABC,  did  go  to  the  blue  end  of  the 
fmage,  was  again  more  refrafted  by  the  fecond  prifm 
abcy  than  the  fight  which  went  to  the  red  end  of  that 
image.  For  when  the  lower  part  of  the  light  which 
fell  upon  the  fecond  board  d  was  caft  through  the 
hole  g,  it  went  to  a  lower  place  M  on  the  wall ;  and 
when  the  higher  part  of  that  light  was  caft  through 
the  fame  hole  ^,  it  went  to  a  higher  place  N  on  the 
wall;  and  when  any  intermediate  part  of  the  light  was 
caft  through  that  hole,  it  went  to  feme  place  in  the 
wall  between  M  and  N.  1  he  unchanged  pofition  of 
the  holes  in  the  boards  made  the  incidence  of  the  rays 
upon  the  fecond  prifm  to  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes.  And 
yet  in  that  common  incidence  fome  of  the  rays  were 
more  refracted  and  others  lefs :  and  thofe  were  more 
refratted  in  this  prifm,  which  by  a  greater  refracHon 
in  the  firft  prifm  were  more  turned  out  of  their  way; 
and  therefore,  for  their  conftancy  of  being  more  refract- 
ed, are  defervedly  called  mot e  refrangible." 

Our  author  ftiows  alfo,  by  experiments  made  with 
convex  glafs,  that  lights  (refledted  from  natural  Ijodies) 
which  differ  in  colour,  differ  idfo  in  degrees  of  refran- 
gibility  ;  and  that  they  differ  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  rays  of  the  fun  do. 

"  '1  ht  fun's  light  confifts  of  rays  differing  In  reflexi- 
bility,  and  thofe  rays  are  more  reflexible  than  others 
which  are  more  refrangible,  A  prifm,  ABC  (fig.4.), 
whofe  two  anpies,  ac  its  bafe  BC,  were  equal  to  one  an- 
other and  half  right  ones,  and  the  third  at  A  a  right 
one,  I  placed  in  a  beam  FM  of  the  fun's  light,  let  into 
a  dark  chamber  through  a  hole  F  one  third  part  of  an 
inch  broad.  And  turning  the  prifm  flowly  about  its 
axis  until  the  light  which  went  Uirough  one  of  its 
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angles  ACB,  and  was  refrafted  by  it  to  G  and  H,  be*  Li;-?f^t  dif- 
gan  to  be  refleded  into  the  line  MN  by  its  bafe  BCjjJI'^^^X 
at  which  till  then  it  went  out  of  the  glafs  ;  I  obferved[,y 
that  thofe  rays,  as  MH,  which  had  fuffered  the  great-  -y  ■ 
eft  refraction,  were  fooner  refleCted  than  the  reft.  To 
make  it  evident  that  the  rays  which  vaniftied  at  H 
were  reflefted  into  the  beam  MN,  I  made  this  beam 
pafs  through  another  prifm  VXY,  and  being  refraCl* 
ed  by  it  to  fall  afterwards  upon  a  ftieet  of  white  paper 
//placed  at  fome  diftance  behind  it,  and  there  liy  that 
refradion  to  paint  the  ufual  colours  &X.pt.  Then 
caufing  the  firft  prifm  to  be  turned  about  its  axis  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  letters  ABC,  I  obfei'ved, 
that  when  thofe  rays  MH,  which  in  this  prifm  had 
fuftered  the  greateft  refraction,  and  appeared  blue  and- 
violet,  began  to  be  totally  refleCted,  the  blue  and 
violet  light  on  the  pnper  which  was  moft  refraCted  in 
the  fecond  prifm  received  a  fenfihle  increafe  at/>,  above 
that  of  the  red  and  yellow  at  /  and  afterwards,  when 
the  reft  of  the  light,  which  was  green,  yellow,  and 
red,  began  to  be  totally  refleCted  and  vaniftied  at  G, 
the  light  of  thofe  colours  at  /,  on  the  paper  p  t,  re- 
ceived as  great  an  increafc  as  the  violet  and  blue  had 
received  before.  Which  puts  it  paft  difpute,  that 
thofe  rays  became  firft  of  all  totally  refleCted  at  the 
bafe  BC,  which  before  at  equal  incidences  with  the 
reft  upon  the  bafe  BC  had  fuffered  the  greattft  re- 
fraClicn.  1  do  r^ot  here  take  notice  of  any  refrac- 
tions-made  in  the  fides  AC,  AB,  of  the  firft  prifm,. 
becaufe  the  light  enters  almoft  pei-pendicularly  at  the 
firft  fide,  and  goes  out  almoft  perpendicularly  at  the 
fecond  ;  and  therefore  fuffers  none,  or  fo  little,  that 
the  angles  of  incidence  at  the  bafe  BC  are  not  fenfibly 
altered  by  it  ;  efpecially  if  the  angles  of  the  prifm  at 
the  bafe  BC  be  each  about  40  degrees.  For  the  rays 
FM  begin  to  be  totally  reflected  when  the  angle  CMF 
is  about  50  degrees,  and  therefore  they  will  then 
make  aright  angle  of  90  degrees  with  AC. 

"  It  appears  alfo  from  experiments,  that  the  beam 
of  light  MN,  reflected  by  the  bafe  of  the  prifm,  being 
augmented  firft  by  the  more   refrangible  rays  and 
afterwards  by  the  lefs  refrangible,  is  compofed  of  rays 
.  differently  refrangible. 

«'  The  light  whofe  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible,  1  call 
Jtmp/e,  homogenea/f  znA  Jimilar  ;  and  that  whofe  rays  are 
fome  more  refrangible  than  other-s,  1  call  compound,, 
heterogenealy  and  diffmilar.  1  he  former  light  I  call 
homogenealf  not  becaufe  I  would  affirm  it  fo  in  all  re- 
fpeCts  ;  but  becaufe  the  rays  which  agree  in  refrangi- 
bility  agree  at  leji.T  in  all  their  other  properties  which 
1  confider  in  the  following  difcourfe. 

"  The  colours  of  homogeneal  lights  I  call  primarvt  q^i^^'^^ 
homogeneal,  and  fimple;  and  thofe  of  heterogeneal  lights,  fup.jie  or 
helerogeneal  and  compound.    For  thefe  are  always  com-  coihpound.. 
pounded  of  homogeneal  lights,  as  will  appear  in  the 
following  difcourfe. 

"  The  homogeneal  light  and  rays  which  appear 
red,  or  rather  make  objeCts  appear  fo,  I  call  rubrific 
or  red-making;  thofe  which  make  objeCts  appear 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  I  csW  yellow-makingt 
green  making,  blue-making,  ino/et-making  /  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  And  if  at  any  time  I  fpeak  of  light  and  rays  as- 
coloured  or  endowed  with  colours,  I  would  be  under- 
ftood  to  fpeak  not  philofophically  and  properly,  but 
grofsly,  and  according  to  fuch  conceptions  as  vulgar 
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people  In  feeing  all  thefe  experiments  would  be  apt  to 
frame.  For  the  rays,  to  fpeak  properly,  are  not  co- 
loured. In  them  there  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  certain 
power  and  difpofition  to  ftir  up  a  fenfatlon  of  this  or 
that  colour.  For  as  found,  in  a  bell  or  mufical  ftring 
or  other  founding  body,  is  nothing  but  a  trembling 
motion,  ?nd  in  the  air  nothing  but  that  motion  pro- 
pagated from  the  objeft,  and  in  the  fenforium  it  is  a 
fenfe  of  that  motion  under  the  form  of  found  ;  fo  co- 
lours in  the  objeft  are  nothing  but  a  difpofition  to  re- 
fleft  this  or  that  fort  of  rays  more  copioufly  than  the 
reft :  in  rays  they  are  nothing  but  their  difpofitions  to 
propagate  this  or  that  motion  into  the  fenforium  ;  and 
in  the  fenforium  they  are  fenfations  of  thofe  motions 
under  the  forms  of  colours.    See  Chromatics. 

**  By  the  mathematical  propofition  above-mention- 
ed, it  is  certain  that  the  rays  which  are  equally  re- 
frangiSic  do  fall  upon  a  circle  anfwering  to  the  fun's 
apparent  difk,  which  will  alfobe  proved  by  experiment 
by  and  !jy.  Now  let  AG  (fig.  5.)  reprefent  the  circle 
which  all  the  moft  refrangible  rays,  propagated  from 
the  whole  difk  of  the  fun^  would  illuminate  and  paint 
upon  the  oppofite  wall  if  they  were  alone  ;  EL  the 
circle,  wliich  all  the  leaft  refrangible  rays  would  in  like 
manner  illuminate  if  they  were  alone  ;  BH,  CI,  DK, 
the  circles  which  fo  many  intermediate  forts  would 
paint  upon  the  wall,  if  they  were  fingly  propagated 
from  the  fun  in  fuccelfive  order,  the  reft  being  inter- 
cepted ;  and  conceive  that  there  are  other  circles  with- 
out number,  which  innumerable  other  intermediate 
forts  of  rays  would  fucceffively  paint  upon  the  wall,  if 
the  fun  ftiould  fucceffively  emit  every  fort  apart.  And 
feeing  the  fun  emits  all  thefe  forts  at  once,  they  muft 
all  together  illuminate  and  paint  innumerable  equal 
circles  ;  of  all  which,  being  according  to  their  degrees 
of  refrangibility  placed  in  order  in  a  continual  feries, 
that  oblong  fpedrum  PT  is  compofed,  which  was  de- 
fcribed  in  the  firft  experiment. 

♦*  Now  if  thefe  circles,  whilfl  their  centres  keep 
their  diftanceu  and  f>ofitions,  could  be  made  lefs  in  dia- 
meter, their  interfering  one  with  another,  and  confe- 
quently  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays,  would 
be  prcportionably  diminiihed.  Let  the  circles  AG, 
BH,  CI,  &c.  remain  as  before  ;  and  let  ag,  bh,  ci,  &c. 
be  fo  many  lefs  circles  lying  in  a  like  continual  feries, 
between  two  parallel  right  lines  ae  and  ^ /,  with  the 
fame  diftances  l;etween  their  centres,  and  illuminated 
with  the  fame  forts  of  rays  :  that  is,  the  circle  a g  with 
the  fame  fort  by  which  the  cotrefponding  circle  AG 
■was  illuminated  ;  and  the  reft  of  ths  circles  I  b,  c  i,  dk, 
el  refpeftively  with  the  fame  forts  of  rays  by  which 
the  correfponding  circle?  BH,  CI,  DK,  LL,  were  il- 
luminated. In  the  figure  PT,  compofed  of  the  great 
circles,  three  of  thofe,  '  G,  BH,  CI,  hre  fo  expanded 
into  each  other,  that  three  forts  of  rays,  by  which  thofe 
circles  are  illuminated,  together  with  innumerable  other 
forts  of  intermedi;ue  rays,  are  mixed  at  QR  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle  BH.  And  the  like  mixture  hap- 
pens throughout  almoft  the  v. hole  length  of  the  figure 
PT.  But  in  the  figure  p  t,  compofed  of  the  lefs  circles, 
the  three  lefs  circles  bh,  ci,  which  ap-fwei  to  thofe 
three  j^reater,  d©  not  extend  into  one  another  ;  nor  are 
there  anywhere  mingled  fa  much  as  any  two  of  the 
three  forts  of  rays  by  which  thefe  circles  arc  illumi- 
nated; at:d  which  in.  the  figure  P T  are  all  of  them  in- 
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tcrmlngled  at  QR.  So  then,  if  we  \vouId  diminlfh  the  l-ight  dil 
mixture  of  the  rays,  we  are  to  dimlni(h  the  d!ameters^^"'^^X ''^ 
of  the  circles.  Now  thefe  would  !)e  diminifhed  if  the  '^'''^^ 
fun's  diameter,  to  which  they  anfwer,  could  be  made 
lefs  than  it  is,  or  (which  comes  to  the  fame  purpofe) 
if  without  doors,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  urifm 
towards  the  fun.  fome  opaque  body  were  placed  with 
a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  to  intercept  all  the 
fun's  light,  except  fo  much  as  coming  from  the  middle 
of  his  body  could  pafs  through  that  hole  to  the  prifm. 
For  fo  the  cin  les  AG,  BH,  and  the  reft,  would  not 
any  longer  anfwer  to  the  whole  dilk  of  the  fun,  but 
only  to  that  part  of  it  which  could  be  feen  from  the 
prifm  through  that  hole  ;  that  is,  to  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  that  hole  viewed  from  the  prifm.  But  that 
thefe  circles  may  anfwer  more  difti:;6lly  to  that  hole, 
a  lens  is  to  be  placed  by  the  prifm  to  caft  the  image 
of  the  hole  (that  is,  every  one  of  the  circles  AG,  BK, 
&c.)  diftindlly  upon  the  paper  at  PT  ;  after  fuch  a 
manner,  as  !  y  a  lens  placed  sit  a  window  the  piftares 
of  olijeAs  abroad  are  caft  diftindly  upon  a  pai^er  with- 
in the  room.  If  this  be  done,  it  will  not  be  neceffary 
to  place  that  hole  very  far  off,  no  not  beyond  the  win- 
dow. And  therefore,  inftead  of  that  hole,  I  ufcvl  the 
hole  in  the  window-fhut  as  follows.  '  . 

"  In  the  fun's  light  lei  into  my  darkened  chamber 
through  a  fmall  round  hole  in  my  window- fluit,  at 
about  10  or  12  feet  from  the  window,  I  placed  a  lens 
MN  (fig.  6.),  by  which  the  image  of  the  hole  Fmight  be 
diftindly  caft  upon  a  fheet  of  white  paper  placed  at  L 
Then  immediately  after  the  lens  I  placed  a  prifm 
ABC,  by  which  the  trajefted  light  might  be  refrac- 
ted either  upwards  or  fideways,  and  thereoy  the  round 
image  which  the  lens  alone  did  caft  upon  the  paper  at 
I,  might  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  one  with  parallel 
fides,  as  reprefented  at  p  t.  This  oblong  image  1  let 
fall  upon  another  paper  at  about  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  prifm  as  the  image  at  I,  moving  the  paper 
either  towards  the  prifm  or  from  it,  until  I  found  the 
juft  diftance  where  the  rcftllinear  fides  of  the  image 
p  t  become  moft  diftind.  For  in  this  cafe  the  circular 
images  o*^  the  hole,  which  compofe  that  image,  after 
the  manner  that  the  circles  ag^  bh,  ci,  &c.  do  the 
figure /)^,  were  terminated  moil  diftinAly,  and  there- 
fore extended  into  one  another  the  leaft  that  they  could, 
and  by  confequence  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneoua 
rays  was  now  the  leaft  of  all.  The  circles  ag,  b 
ci,  &c.  which  compofe  the  image  pt^  are  each  equal 
to  the  circle  at  I  ;  and  therefore,-  by  diminiihing  the 
hole  F,^  or  by  removing  the  lens  further  from  it,  may 
be  diminifhed  at  pleafure,  whilil  their  centres  keep 
the  fame  diftances  from  each  other.  Thus,  by  dimi- 
nifiiing  the  breadth  of  the  image  p  t,  the  circles  of  he- 
terogeneal  rays  that  compofe  it  may  be  feparated  from 
each  other  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Yet  inftead  of  the 
circular  hole  F,  it  is  better  to  fubftitute  an  oblong  hole 
lhaped  like  a  parallelogram,  with  its  length  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  prifm.  For  if  this  hole  be  an  inch 
or  two  long,  and  but  a  loth  or  20th  part  of  an  inch 
broad,  or  narrower,  the  light  of  the  image  p  t  will  be 
as  fimple  as  before,  or  fimpler  ;  and  the  image  being 
much  broader,  is  therefore  fitter  to  have  experiments 
tried  in  ils  light  than  before. 

*'  Homogeiieal  light  ia  refrafled  regularly  without 
any  dilatation,  fplitting,  or  {battering  of  the  rays ;  and 
7  the 
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(htf^iff^  the  eettfufetl  vtiton  of  oV^je^a  i'vtn  through  refraining 
tly  re  bodies  by  hetcrogenes)  i'ght,  arifes  from  the  diiferent 
'^'■^^^*  refrangi'hih'ty  of  fever:il  fott*  of  rays.  This  wili  appear 
iq8  ^"'Y  ^^^^  experiments  which  will  follow.  In  the  middle 
e  iniaee  of  a  black  paper  I  made  a  round  hole  about  a  liTch  or 
the  fu!!,  a  fixth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  _  Upon  this  paper  I 
i^honv  ^^"^^^  fpeftrara  of  homogenesl  light,  defcribed  in 
.jg^,',^  the  former  article,  fo  to  fall  that  fome  part  of  the  light 
htjdrcu- nnght  pafs  through  the  hole  in  the  paper.  This  trar.f- 
mitted  part  of  the  li;fht  I  refracted  with  a  prifra  pla- 
ced behind  the  paper  :  and  letting  this  refrafted  liwi;ht 
fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  while  paper,  two  or  three 
feet  diftant  from  the  prifni,  I  found  that  the  fpedrum 
formed  on  the  paper  by  this  light  was  not  oblong,  as 
when  it  is  made  in  the  firfl  experiment,  by  retracing 
the  fun's  compound  light,  hue  was,  fo  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  my  eye,  perfectly  circular,  the  length  being 
nowhere  greater  than  the  breadth  ;  which  fhows  that 
this  light  is  refrafted  regularly  without  nny  dilatation 
of  the  rays,  and  is  an  ocular  demonftration  of  the  ma- 
thematicd  propofition  mentioned  above. 

'*  In  the  homogeneal  light  I  placed  a  paper  circle 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  and  in  the  fun's 
imrefraded,  heterogeneal,  white  light,  I  placed  ano- 
ther paper  circle  of  the  fame  bignefs  ;  and  going  from 
tbefe  papers  to  the  diftance  of  fome  feet,  1  viewed 
both  circles  through  a  prifm.  The  circle  illuminated 
by  the  fun's  heterogeneal  light  appeared  very  oblong, 
as  in  the  fecond  experiment,  the  length  being  many 
times  greater  than  the  breadth.  But  the  other  circle 
illuminated  with  homogeneal  light  appeared  circular, 
end  diftinftly  defined,  as  when  it  is  viewed  by  the  na- 
ked eye  ;  which  proves  the  whole  propofition  mentfon- 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

"  In  the  homogeneal  light  I  placed  flics  and  fuch 
like  minute  oljjefts,  and  viewing  them  through  a  prifm 
I  faw  their  parts  as  di(tin£lly  defined  as  if  I  had  view- 
than  in   ed  them  with  the  naked  eye.    The  fame  objeds  pla- 
rteroizenc- ced  in  the  fun's  unrefraded  heterogeneal  light,  which 
as  light  ^vhitP,  I  viewed  alfo  through  a  prifm,  and  faw 

them  moft  confufedly  defined,  fo  that  1  could  not  di- 
ftinguifh  their  fmaller  parts  from  one  another.  I  pla- 
ced alfo  the  letters  of  a  fmall  print  one  while  in  the 
homogeneal  light,  and  then  in  the  heterogeneal ;  and 
viewing  them  through  a  prifm,  they  appeared  in  the 
latter  cafe  fo  confufed  and  indiftinft  that  I  could  not 
read  them  ;  but  in  the  former,  they  appeared  fo  diflindl 
that  I  could  read  readily,  and  thought  I  faw  them  a^j 
diftinif  as  when  I  viewed  them  with  my  naked  eye  : 
in  both  cafes,  I  viewed  the  fame  objeds  through  the 
fame  prifm,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  me,  and  in  the 
fame  iituation.  There  was  no  difference  but  in  the 
lights  by  which  the  objefts  were  illuminated,  and  which 
in  one  cafe  was  fimple,  in  the  other  compound  ;  and 
therefore  the  diftinft  vifion  in  the  former  cafe,  and 
confufed  in  the  lattei,  could  arife  from  nothing  elfe 
than  from  that  difference  in  the  lights.  Which  proves 
the  whole  propofition. 

**•  in  thefe  three  experiments,  it  is  farther  very  re- 
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Rnirkahle,  that  the  colour  of  homngene:-)!  light  wasbi^^ljt  difi";;- 
never  changed  by  the  refra^lion.  And  as  thcfc  colours 
were  not  cha:igea  by  retracnons,  lo  neither  v/ere  tney  ^^^^.^.^ 
by  refiedions.  For  all  white,  grey,  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet  bodies,  as  paper,  aflies,  red  lead,  orpi- 
nient,  indigo,  Lice,  gold,  filver,  copper,  grafs,  bUie 
flwwers,  violets,  bubbles  of  water  tinged  with  various 
colours,  peacocks  feathers,  the  tincture  of  lignum  ne. 
phriticum,  and  fuch  like,  in  red  homogcneaUight  ap- 
peared totally  red,  in  blue  light  totally  blue,  in  green 
light  totally  green,  and  fo  of  other  colours.  In  the 
homogeneal  light  of  any  colour  they  all  appeared  to- 
tally of  that  fame  colour  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that 
fouie  of  them  refleded  that  light  more  ftrongly,  others 
more  faintly.  I  never  yet  found  any  body  which  by 
refleding  homogeneal  light  could  fenfibly  change  ita 
colour. 

"  From  all  which  it  is  manifelf,  that  if  the  fun's 
light  confifted  of  but  one  fort  of  rays,  there  would  be 
but  one  colour  in  the  world,  nor  would  it  be  polfible 
to  produce  any  new  colour  by  refledions  and  refrac- 
tions ;  and  by  confequence,  that  the  variety  of  colours 
depends  upon  the  cornpofition  of  light. 

"  The  folar  image  formed  by  the  fepnrated  rays 
in  the  5th  experiment,  did  in  the  progiefs  from  its  end 
/,  on  which  the  moft  refrangible  rays  fell,  unto  its  end 
t,  on  which  the  leaft  refrangible  rays  fell,  appear  tin- 
ged with  this  feries  of  colours  ;  violet,  indigo,  blucj, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  together  with  all  their  in- 
termediate degrecG  in' a  continual  fucceijion  perpetu- 
ally varying  ;  fo  that  there  appeared  as  many  degrees 
of  colours  as  there  were  forts  of  rays  differing  in  re- 
frangibility.  And  fince  thefe  colours  could  not  be 
changed  by  refradions  nor  by  refledions,  it  follows, 
that  all  homogeneal  light  has  its  proper  colour  an- 
fwering  to  its  degree  of  refrangibility.  ^^^j- 

'*  Everjr  homogeneal  ray  confidered  apart  is  refrac- Every  ho- 
ted,  according  to  one  and  the  fame  rule  ;  fo  that  itsn^^efneai 
fine  of  incidence  is  to  its  fine  of  refradion  in  a  g'^^^^^jfl^^.^'^a'g^ 
ratio  :  that  is,  every  different  coloured  ray  has  a  dif-(.(^rdincr  ta 
ferent  ratio  belonging  to  it.    This  our  author  has  one  and 
proved  by  experiment,  and  by  other  experiments  has 'Iv  fame 
determined  by  what  numbers  thofe  given  ratios  are  ex.,'"^"^' 
prefTed.    For  inftance,  if  an  heterogeneal  white  ray  of 
the  fun  emerges  out  of  glafs  into  air ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  if  rays  of  all  colours  be  fuppofed  to  fucceed 
one  another  in  the  fame  line  AC,  and  AD(fig.  15.)  theii'-  PJa^e 
common  fine  of  incidence  in.  glafs  be  divided  into  50  CCCLX,. 
equal  parts,  then  EF  and  GK,  the  fines  of  refradiqn 
into  air,  of  the  leaft  and  moil  refrangible  rays,  will  be 
77  and  78  fuch  parts  refpedively.    And  fince  every 
colour  has  feveral  degrees,  the. fines  of  refradion  of  all 
the  degrees  of  red  will  have  all  intermediate  degrees 
of  magnitude  from  77  to  77-!-,  of  all  the  degrees  of 
orange  from  77^  to  77f,  of  yellow  from  77^  to  77-f, 
of  green  from  77-f  to  77x>  of  blue  from  77^  to  77yj 
of  indigo  from  773-  to  and  of  violet  from  771  . 

,to  78." 
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Sect.  I.  The  .'Application  cf  the  foregoing  Theory 
to  feveral  natural  Phenomena. 

(J  I.  Of  the  Rainloiv. 

'  j  ~HIS  beautiful  phenomenon  hath  engaged  the  at- 
tention  of  all  ages.  By  fome  nations  it  hath  been 
deified  ;  though  the  more  fenfible  part  always  looked 
upon  it  as  a  natural  appearance,  and  endeavoured, 
however  imperfefily.  to  account  for  it.    The  obfer. 
vations  of  the  ancients  and  philofophers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  concerning  the  rainbow  were  fuch  as  could 
not  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  moft  illiterate  huf- 
^01      bandmen  who  gazed  at  the  flcy  ;  and  their  various  hy- 
•Knnwledge.pothefes  deferve  no  notice.    It  was  a  confiderable  time 
ct  the  na    even  after  the  dawn  of  true  philofophy  in  this  weftern 
ture  of  the  ^.j^^  world,  before  we  find  any  difcoverv  of  im- 
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modern  dif.  PO''^^"'^^  on  this  lubjea.  Maurolycus  was  the  firft 
covery.  who  pretended  to  have  meafured  the  diameters  of  the 
two  rainbows  with  much  exadnefs  ;  and  he  reports, 
that  he  found  that  of  the  inner  bow  to  be  45  degrees, 
and  that  of  the  outer  bow  56  ;  from  which  Defcartes 
takes  occafion  to  obferve,  how  little  we  can  depend 
upon  the  obfervations  of  thofe  who  were  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  caufe  of  the  appearances. 

One  Cllchto'vaus  (the  fame,  it  is  probable,  who  di- 
flinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  Luther,  and 
who  died  in  1543)  had  maintained,  that  the  fecond 
bow  is  the  image  of  the  firft,  as  he  thought  was  evi- 
dent from  the  inverted  order  of  the  colours.  F©r, 
faid  he,  when  we  look  into  the  water,  all  the  images 
that  we  fee  reflefted  by  it  are  inverted  with  refpedt  to 
the  objefts  themfelvcs ;  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  in- 
flance,  that  ftand  near  the  brink,  appearing  lower  than 
the  roots. 

That  the  rainbow  is  oppofite  to  the  fun,  had  al- 
ways been  obferved.    It  was,  therefore,^  natural  to 
imagine,  that  the  colours  of  it  were  produced  by  fome 
kind  of  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  from  drops  of 
rain,  or  vapour.    The  I'egular  order  olF  the  colouis 
■was  another  circumftance  that  could  not  have  efcaped 
the  notice  of  any  perfon.    But,  notwithftanding  mere 
refledlion  had  in  no  other  cafe  been  obferved  to  pro- 
duce colours,  and  it  could  not  but  have  been  obferved 
that  refraflion  is  frequently  attended  with  that  phe- 
nomenon, yet  no  perfon  feems  to  have  thought  of  ha- 
4oa      ving  recourfe  to  a  proper  refraftion  in  this  cafe,  be- 
Approach  foj-g  one  Fletcher  of  Breflau,  who,  in  a  treatife  which 
niade'^b*"^  he  pubhfhed  in  1571,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
Fletcher  of  colours  of  the  rainbow  by  means  of  a  double  refrac- 
^refl^u.     tion  and  one  reflection.    But  he  imagined  that  a  ray 
of  light,  after  entering  a  drop  of  rain,  and  fuff'ering  a 
refra6Hon  both  at  its  entrance  and  exit,  was  after- 
wards reflcfted  from  another  drop,  before  it  reached 
the  eye  of  the  fpeftator.    He  feems  to  have  over- 
looked  the  reflection  at  the  farther  fide  of  the  drop, 
or  to  have  imagined  that  all  the  bendings  df  the  light 
within  the  drop  would  not  make  a  fufficient  curvature 
;to  bring  the  ray  of  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedlator. 
That  he  ftiould  think  of  two  refractions,  was  the  ne- 


cefiary  confequence  of  his  fuppofing  that  the  ray  en. 
tered  the  dron  at  all.  This  fuppofition,  therefore, 
was  all  the  light  that  he  threw  upon  the  fubjeft.  B. 
PortH  fuppofed  that  the  rainbow  is  produced  by  the 
■refraflion  of  light  in  the  whole  body  of  rain  or  vapour, 
but  not  in  the  feparate  drops. 

After  all,  it  was  a  man  whom  no  writers  allow  to 
have  had  any  pretenfions  to  philofophy,  that  hit  upon  20.^ 
this  curious  difcovery.    This  was  Antonio  De  Do-Thed'if 
minis,  bilhop  of  Spalatro,  whofe  treatife  De  Rcidiis  Vi-  very  n  aJ 
fus  et  Luc'is,  was  publiflied  by  J,  Bartolus  in  1611.^^^".'  • 
He  firft  advanced,  that  the  double  refraftion  of  Flet-  biilu 
cher,  with  an  intervening  refleftion,  was  fufficient  to  Spah 
produce  the  colours  of  the  bow,  and»alfo  to  bring  the 
rays  that  formed  them  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator, 
without  any  fubfequent  reflection.    He  diftinftly  de- 
fcribes  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  efiterlng  the  up- 
per part  of  the  drop,  where  it  fuffers  one  rcfraftion, 
and  after  being  thereby  thrown  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  inner  furface,  is  from  thence  refledted  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  drop  ;  at  which  place  undergoing  a  fecond 
refraftion,  it  is  thereby  bent,  f®  as  to  come  directly  to 
the  eye.    To  verify  this  hypothefis,  this  perfon  (no  | 
philofopher  as  he  was)  proceeded  in  a  very  fenfible  I 
and  philofophical  manner.    For  he  procured  a  fmall  { 
globe  of  folid  glafs,  and  viewing  it  when  it  was  expo- 
fed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
he  had  fuppofed  that  the  drops  of  rain  were  fituated 
with  refpeftto  them,  he  actually  obferved  the  fame  co- 
lours which  he  had  feen  in  the  true  rainbow,  and  in 
the  fame  order. 

Thus  the  circumftances  In  which  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  were  formed,  and  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of 
light  through  a  drop  of  water,  were  cleaily  umler- 
ftood  ;  but  philofophers  were  a  longtime  at  a  lofs  when 
they  endeavoured  to  aflign  reafons  for  all  the  particu- 
lar colours,  and  for  the  order  of  them.  Indeed  no- 
thing but  the  dodfine  of  the  different  refrangibiiity 
of  the  rays  of  light,  which  was  a  difcovery  feferved  for 
the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  could  furuKh  a  complete 
folution  of  this  difficulty.  De  Dominis  fuppofed  that 
the  red  rays  were  thofe  which  had  traverfcd  the  leafl: 
fpace  m  the  infide  of  a  drop  of  water,  and  therefore 
retained  more  of  their  native  force,  and  confequently, 
ftriking  the  eye  more  brifldy,  gave  it  a  fl:ronger  fen- 
fation  ;  that  the  green  and  blue  colours  were  pro- 
duced by  thofe  rays,  the  force  of  which  had  been,  in 
fome  meafure,  obtunded  in  pafling  through  a  greater 
body  of  water ;  and  that  all  the  intermediate  colours 
were  compofed  (according  to  the  hypothefis  which  ge- 
nerally prevailed  at  that  time)  of  a  mixture  of  thefe 
three  primary  ones.  That  the  different  colours  were 
caufed  by  fome  difference  in  the  impulfe  of  light  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  impreffion  that  was 
thereby  made  upon  it,  was  an  opinion  which  had  been 
adopted  by  many  perfons,  who  had  ventured  to  depart 
from  the  authority  of  Ariftotle. 

Afterwards  the  fame  De  Dominis  obferved,  that  all 
the  rayd  of  the  fame  colour  muft  leave  the  drop  of  wa- 
ter in  a  part  fimilarly  fituated  with  refped  to  the  eye. 
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in  order  tliat  each  of  the  colours  may  appear  in  a  circle, 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  point  of  the  heavens,  in  a  line 
drawn  from  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpcftator. 
The  red  rays,  he  obferved,  muft  iffue  from  the  drop 
neareft  to  the  bottom  of  it,  in  order  that  the  circle  of 
red  may  be  the  outermoft,  and  therefore  the  moft  ele- 
vated in  the  bow. 

Notwithftanding  De  Dominis  conceived  fo  juftly  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  inner  rainbow  is  formed,  he 
was  far  from  having  as  juft  an  idea  of  the  caufe  of 
the  exterior  bow.  This  he  endeavoured  to  explain  in 
the  very  fame  manner  ia  which  he  had  done  the  inte- 
rior, viz.  by  one  reflection  of  the  light  within  the 
drop,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  refraftion  ;  fuppo- 
fing  only  that  the  rays  which  formed  the  exterior 
bow  were  returned  to  the  eye  by  a  part  of  the  drop 
lower  than  that  which  tranfmitted  the  red  of  the  inte- 
rior bow.  He  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  rays  which  form- 
ed one  of  the  bows  came  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
fun's  diilc,  and  thofe  which  formed  the  other  from  the 
inferior  part  of  it.  He  did  not  confider,  that  upon 
thofe  principles,  the  two  bows  ought  to  have  been 
contiguous  ;  or  rather,  that  an  indefinite  number  of 
Jbows  would  have  had  their  colours^  all  intermixed  ; 
which  would  have  been  no  bow  at  all. 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difcovered  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  immediately  ap- 
plied his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  rainbow,  taking  this  remarkable  objedl 
of  philofophical  inquiry  where  De  Dominis  and  Def- 
cartes,  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  inveftigations  imperfeft.  For  they  could 
give  no  good  reafon  why  the  bow  fluould  be  coloured, 
and  much  Icfs  could  they  give  any  fatisfaftory  account 
of  the  order  in  which  the  colours  appear. 

If  different  particles  of  light  had  not  different  de- 
e  grees  of  refrangibility,  on  which  the  colours  depend, 
the  rainbow,  belides  being  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
would  be  colourlefs  ;  but  the  different  refrangibility  of 
differently  coloiared  rays  being  admitted,  the  reafon  is 
obvious,  both  why  the  bow  fhould  be  coloured,  and 
alfo  why  the  colours  fhould  appear  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  obferved.  Let  a  (fig.  8.)  be  a  drop 
of  water,  and  S  a  pencil  of  light  ;  which,  on  its  leav- 
ing the  drop  of  water,  reaches  the  eye  of  the  fpefta- 
tor.  This  ray,  at  its  entrance  into  the  drop,  begins 
to  be  decompofed  into  its  proper  colours ;  and  upon 
leaving  the  drop,  after  one  refleftion  and  a  fecond  re- 
fraftion,  it  is  farther  decompofed  into  as  many  fmall 
differently-coloured  pencils  as  there  are  primitive  co- 
lours in  the  light.  Three  of  them  only  are  drawn  in 
this  figure,  of  which  the  blue  is  the  moft,  and  the  red 
the  leaft  refrafted. 

The  doftrine  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light 
enables  us  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  iize  of  a  bow  of 
each  particular  colour.  Newton,  having  found  that 
the  fines  of  refraftion  of  the  mofl  refrangible  and  leaft 
refrangible  rays,  in  paffing  from  rain-water  into  air, 
are  in  the  proportion  of  185  to  182,  when  the  fine  of 
incidence  ib  138,  calculated  the  fize  of  the  bow  ;  and 
he  found,  that  if  the  fun  was  only  a  phylical  point, 
without  fenfible  magnitude,  the  breadth  of  the  inner 
bow  would  be  2  degrees ;  and  if  to  this  30'  was  add- 
ed for  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  the  whole 
treadth  would  be  2^  degrees.    But  as  the  oiitcrmoil 
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colours,  efpecially  the  violet,  are  extremely  faint,  th«  Of  ths 
breadth  of  the  bow  will  not  in  reality  appear  to  ex-.^^'"^°'^- 
ceed  two  degrees.  He  finds,  by  the  fame  principles, 
that  the  breadth  of  the  exterior  bow,  if  it  was  every- 
where equally  vivid,  w©old  be  4°  20'.  But  in  this  cafe 
there  is  a  greater  deduftion  to  be  made,  on  account  of 
the  faintnefs  of  the  light  of  the  exterior  bow  ;  fo  that, 
in  fa6^,  it  will  not  appear  to  be  more  than  3  degrees 
broad. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  are  all 
explained  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  principles  ih  the  fol- 
lowing propofitions. 

When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  drop  of  rain  and 
enter  into  it,  fame  of  them,  after  one  refieSion  and 
two  refradliom,  may  come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpedator 
nuhohashis  hack  towards  the  fun,  and  hii  face  towards 
the  drop. 

20jr 

If  XY  (fig.  9.)  18  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  funExpIam- 
fhines  upon  it  in  any  lines  sf,  s  d,  s  a,  &c.  moft  of °^ 
the  rays  will  enter  into  the  drop  ;  fome  few  of  thcmjf  rS^bow 
only  will  be  reflefted  from  the  firftfurface;  thofe  rayson  the  prin- 
which  are  refleded  from  thence  do  not  come  under  ^ii^Ies  of 
our  prefent  confideration,  becaufe  they  are  never  re-^"^"^'""* 
frafted  at  all.    The  greateft  part  of  the  rays  then  en- 
ter the  drop,  and  thofe  paffing  on  to  the  fecond  fur- 
face,  will  moft  of  them  be  tranfmitted  through  the 
drop ;  but  neither  do  thofe  rays  which  are  thus  tranf- 
mitted fall  under  our  prefent  confideration,  fince  they 
are  not  refleded.    For  the  rays,  which  are  defcribed 
in  the  propofition,  are  fuch  ns  are  twice  refraded  and 
once  refleded.    However,  at  the  fecond  furface,  or 
hinder  part  of  the  drop,  at  pg^  fome  few  rays  will  be 
refleded,  whilft  the  reft  are  tranfmitted  :  thofe  rays 
proceed  in  fome  fuch  lines  as  nr,  nq  \  and  coming 
out  of  the  drop  in  the  lines  r  v,  q  t,  may  fall  upon  the 
eye  of  a  fpedator,  who  is  placed  anywhere  in  thofe 
lines,  with  his  face  towards  the  drop,  and  confequent- 
ly  with  his  back  towards  the  fun,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  fliine  upon  the  drop  in  the  lines  sf,  s  d,  s  a,  Sec. 
Thefe  rays  are  twice  refraded  and  once  refleded  ; 
^they  are  refraded  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  air  into 
the  drop ;  they  are  refleded  from  the  fecond  furface, 
and  are  refraded  again  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  dro^i 
into  the  air. 

When  rays  of  light  reflefled  from  a  drop  of  rain  comti 
to  the  eye,  thofe  are  called  effeaual  which  are  able  i» 
excite  a  fenfation. 

When  rays  of  light  come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain,  they  will 
not  be  ejedual,  unlefs  they  are  parallel  and  conti- 
guous. 

There  are  but  few  rays  that  can  come  to  the  eye  at 
all :  for  fince  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  rays  which  enter  ^' 
the  drop  XY  (tig.  9.)  between  X  and  a,  pafs  out  of 
the  drop  through  the  hinder  furface pg ;  only  few  are 
refleded  from  thence,  and  come  out  through  the  nearer 
furface  between  a  and  j.  Now,  fuch  rays  as  emero-e, 
or  come  out  of  the  drop,  between  a  and  Y,  will  be  in- 
effedual,  unlefs  they  are  parallel  to  one  another,  asr  -y 
and  ^  are  ;  becaufe  fuch  rays  as  come  out  diverging- 
from  one  another  will  be  fo  far  afunder  when  they 
come  to  the  eye,  that  all  of  them  cannot  enter  the  pu- 
pil;  and  the  very  few  that  can  enter  it  will  not  be 
S  f  fufficicat 
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fufGcient  to  tricxtt  any  fenfation.  But  even  rays, 
which  are  paraile',  as  rv,qt,  will  not  be  effedual, 
unlefs  there  are  ft-veral  of  them  conti;^uous  or  very 
near  to  one  anoth.^r.  The  two  rays  r  v  and  q  t  alone 
will  not  be  perceived,  thou^^h  both  of  them  enter  the 
eye  ;  for  fo  very  few  rays  are  not  fufficient  to  excite  a 
fenfation. 

When  rays  of  light  come  out  of  a  drop  of  ram  after  one 
refeBion,  thofe  ivUl  be  eJfeSval  which  are  refeBed 
from  the  fame  point,  and  which  entered  the  drop  near 
to  one  anotlxr. 

Any  rays,  as  sh  and  c  i/,  (fig.  lo.)  when  they  have 
paffed  out  of  the  air  into  a  drop  of  water,  >-ill  be  re- 
fraAed  towards  the  perpendiculars  b  I,  d  I ;  and  as  the 
ray  s  b  falls  farther  from  the  axis  a  v  than  the  ray  c  d, 
s  b  will  be  more  refraaed  than  en-,  fo  that  thefe  rays, 
though  parallel  to  one  another  ac  their  incidence,  noay 
dcfcribe  the  lines  be  and  de  after  refradion,  and  be 
both  of  them  reflefted  from  one  and  the  fame  point  e. 
Now  all  rays  which  are  thu^  reflefted  from  one  and 
the  fame  point,  when  they  have  defcribed  the  lines  ef 
e  g,  and  after  refledion  emerge  at /  and  ,  will  be  fo 
refrafted,  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  into  the  air, 
as  to  defcribe  the  lines /  hygi,  parallel  to  one  another. 
If  thefe  rays  were  to  return  from  e  in  the  lines  eb,  ed^ 
and  were  to  emerge  at  b  and  dy  they  would  be  refrac- 
ted into  the  lines  of  their  incidence  bs,  dc.  But  if 
thefe  rays,  Inftead  of  being  returned  in  the  lines  eb, 
-ed,  are  reflefted  from  the  fame  point  e  in  the  lines  eg, 
t.f,  the  lines  of  refleition  eg  and  ef  will  be  inclined 
both  to  one  another,  and  to  the  fuiface  of  the  drop ; 
juft  as  much  as  the  lines  e  b  and  e  d  are.  Firfl;  eh  and 
e g  make  juft  the  fame  angle  with  the  furface  of  the 
drop  :  for  the  angle  b  ex^  which  e  b  makes  with  the 
Jurface  of  the  drop,  is  the  complement  of  incidence, 
and  the  angle  gev,  which  eg  makes  with  the  furface, 
18  the  complement  of  refledion  ;  and  thefe  two 
are  equal  to  one  another.  In  the  fame  manner  we 
might  prove,  that  ed  and  ef  make  eq»jal  angles 
with  the  furface  of  the  drop.  Secondly,  The  angle 
hed  is  equal  to  the  angle  feg  ;  or  the  reflected 
rays  eg,  ef,  and  the  incident  rays  be,  de,  are  equal- 
ly inclined  to  each  other.  For  the  angle  of  incidence 
he  I  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refleftion  gel^  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  de  /  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion f  e/ ',  confequently  the  difference  between  the 
angles  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  angles  of  refledion,  or  bel — del=g e  l—J  e  1,  or 
bed  ^g  e f.  Since  therefore  either  the  lines  eg,  e f  or 
the  lines  e  by  ed,  are  equally  Inclined  both  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  furface  of  the  drop  ;  the  rays  will  be 
refraded  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  they  were  to 
return  in  the  lines  eb,  ed,  or  are  refleded  in  the  lines 
t g,  e  f.  But  if  they  were  to  return  in  the  lines  e  b, 
t  d,  the  refradion,  when  they  emerge  at  b  and  d,  would 
make  them  parallel.  Therefore,  if  they  are  refteded 
from  one  and  the  fame  point  e  in  the  lines  eg,  e  f,  the 
refradion,  when  they  emerge  at^  and  f,  will  likewife 
make  them  parallel. 

But  though  fuch  rays  as  are  refleded  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  drop  of  rain,  are  parallel 
to  one  another  when  they  emerge,  and  fo  have  on? 
condition  that  is  requifite  towards  making  them  effec- 
tualj  yet  there  is  another  coadition  neceliSry  j  for  rays, 
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th?.tare  efFodual,  muft  be  contiguous  zt  welt  as  paral-    Of  f 
kl.    And  though  rays,  which  enter  the  drop  in  diffe-  R^'"''' 
rent  places,  may  be  parallel  when  they  emer*'e,  thofe 
only  will  be  coniiguoii8  which  enter  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  place. 

Let  XY  (fig.  9  )  be  a  drop  of  rain,  a g  the  axis  or 
diameter  of  the  drop,  and  s  a  z  ray  of  light  that  comes 
from  the  fun  and  enters  the  drop  at  the  point /7.  This 
ray  s  a,  becaufe  it  is  perpendicular  to  both  the  furfa- 
ces,  will  pafs  ftraight  through  the  drop  in  the  linfr 
ag  h  without  being  refraded  ;  but  any  collateral  rays, 
fuch  as  thofe  that  fall  about  s  I,  as  they  pafs  throu;^^ 
the  drop,  will  be  riiade  to  cenverge  to  their  axis,  and* 
p;iffing  out  at  n  will  meet  the  axis  at  h  :  rays  which 
fall  farther  from  the  axis  than  s  b^  fuch  as  thofe  which, 
fall  about  s  c,  will  likewife  be  made  to  converge  ;  but 
then  their  focus  will  be  nearer  to  the  drop  than  h, 
Suppofe  therefore  i  to  be  the  focus  to  which  the  raya 
that  fall  about  sc  will  converge,  any  ray  s  c,  when  it 
has  defcribed  the  line  to  within  the  drop,  and  is  tend- 
ing to  the  focus  i,  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  the 
point  0.  The  rays  that  fall  upon  the  drop  about  s  </, 
more  reniote  ftill  from  the  axis,  will  converge  to  a  fo- 
cus IHll  nearer  than  i,  as  fuppofe  at  k.  Thefe  rays 
therefore  go  out  of  the  drop  at/.  The  rays,  that  fall 
ftill  more  remote  from  the  axis,  as  s  e,  will  converge 
to  a  focus  nearer  than  h,  as  fuppofe  at  / ;  and  the  ray 
s  e,  when  it  has  defcribed  the  line  e  o  within  the  drop, 
and  is  tending  to  /,  will  pafs  out  at  the  point  o.  The 
rays  that  fill  ftill  more  remote  from  the  axis  will 
converge  to  a  focus  ftill  nearer.  Thus  the  ray  s  f  will 
after  refradion  converge  to  a  focus  at  m,  which  ii 
nearer  than  / ;  and  having  defcribed  the  line  / n  with- 
in the  drop,  it  will  pafs  out  to  the  point  n.  Now  here 
we  may  obferve,  that  as  any  rays  s  b  or  s  c,  fall  farther 
above  the  axis  s  a,  the  points  //,  or  o,  where  they  pafs 
out  behind  the  drop,  will  be  farther  above  ^  ;  or  that,, 
as  the  incident  ray  rifes  from  the  axis  sa,  the  arc g  n§ 
increafes,  till  we  come  to  fome  ray  sd,  which  paffes  out 
of  the  drop  at  p  ;  and  this  is  the  higheft  point  where 
any  ray  that  falls  upon  the  quadrant  or  quarter  ax  eaa 
pafs  out  :  for  any  rays  se,  or  sf,  that  fall  higher  thatt 
sd,  will  not  pafs  out  in  any  point  above  but  at  tht 
points  0  or  n,  which  are  below  it.  Confequently,  tho* 
the  arc  gnop  increafes,  whilft  the  diftance  of  the  in- 
cident ray  from  the  axis  sa  increafes,  till  we  come  to- 
the  ray  sd;,  yet  afterwards,  the  higher  the  ray  fall* 
above  the  axis  sa,  this  arc  pong  will  decreafe. 

We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  points  on  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  drop,  where  the  ray&  pafs  out  of  it  j 
but  this  was  for  the  fake  of  determining  the  point* 
from  whence  thofe  rays  are  rfefleded,  which  do  not 
pafs  out  behind  the  drop.  For,  in  explaining  the  rain- 
bow, we  have  no  farther  reafon  to  confider  thofe  ray» 
which  go  through  the  drap  ;  fince  they  can  never  come 
to  the  eye  of  a  fpedator  placed  anywhere  in  the  lines 
rv  or  qt  with  his  face  towards  the  drop.  Now,  as 
there  arc  many  rays  which  pafs  out  of  the  drop  be- 
tween g  and  p,  fo  fome  few  rays  will  be  refleded  from 
thence  ;  and  confequently  the  fevcral  points  between  g 
and  p,  which  are  the  points  where  fome  of  the  rays 
pafs  out  of  the  drop,  are  likewife  the  points  of  reflec- 
tion for  the  reft  which  do  not  pafs  out.  Therefore,  in 
refped  of  thofe  rays  which  are  refleded,  we  may  call 
pp  the  asc  of  refiedion  j  and  may  fay^  that  this  arc 
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3f  the  of  reflfftion  incfeares,  as  the  diftance  of  the  incident 
iunbow.  j.^y  from  the  axis  sa  increafes,  till  we  come  to  the  ray 
sdi  the  arc  of  refleiftion  is  gn  for  the  ray  jI>,  it 
is  go  for  the  ray  sc  ;  and  gp  for  the  ray  sd.  But 
after  this,  as  the  diftance  of  the  incident  ray  from 
the  axis  sa  increafes,  the  arc  of  ref3e£lion  decreafes  ; 
for  og  lefs  than  pg  is  the  arc  of  refleftion  for  the  ray 
se,  and  ng  is  the  arc  of  refleftion  for  the  ray  sf. 

From  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  fome  one  ray,  which 
falls  above  sd,  may  be  refiefted  from  the  fame  point 
with  fome  other  ray  which  falls  below  sd.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  the  ray  sb  will  be  refledted  from  the  point  k, 
and  the  ray  s f  will  be  refledled  from  the  fame  point  ; 
and  confeqnently,  when  the  reflected  rays  wr,  nq^  are 
■refrafted  as  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  r  and  q,  they 
will  be  parallel,  by  what  has  been  fhown  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  propofition.  But  fince  the  interme- 
diate rays,  which  enter  the  drop  between  s f  and  sb^ 
are  not  refleded  from  the  fame  point  n,thefe  two  rays 
alone  will  be  the  parallel  to  one  another  when  they 
come  out  of  the  Idrop,  and  the  intermediate  rays  will 
not  be  parallel  to  them.  And  confequently  thefe  rays 
ri;,  qt^  though  they  are  parallel  after  they  emerge  at 
T  and  will  not>be  contiguous,  and  for  that  reafon 
will  not  be  eifedual  ;  the  ray  sd  ie  reflefted  from  />, 
which  has  been  fhown  to  be  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  re- 
flexion ;  fudi  rays  as  fall  juft  above  td^  and  juft  be- 
low j</,  will  be  reflefled  from  nearly  the  fame  point 
j&,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already  fliown.  Thefe 
rays  therefore  will  be  parallel,  becaufe  they  are  reflec- 
ted from  the  fame  point  p  ;  and  they  will  liJcewife  be 
contiguous,  becaufe  they  all  of  them  enter  the  drop 
at  one  and  the  fame  place  very  near  to  d.  Confe- 
quently, fuch  rays  as  enter  the  drop  at  d^  and  are  re- 
fledled  from  p  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  refleftion,  will 
be  cffeftual ;  fmce,  when  they  emerge  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  drop  between  aand^,  they  will  be  both  parallel 
and  contiguous. 

If  we  can  make  out  hereafter  that  the  rainbow  is 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  which  arc  thus  reflec- 
ted from  drops  of  rain  as  they  fall  whilfl  the  fun  fiiines 
upon  them,  this  propofition  may  fcrve  to  fhow  us,  that 
this  appearance  is  not  produced  by  any  rays  that  fall 
upon  imy  party  snd  are  rtfleded  from  any  part  of  thefe 
drops  ;  flnce  this  appearance  cannot  be  produced  by 
any  rays  but  thofe  which  are  efi"eaual ;  and  efftftual 
rays  muft  always  enter  each  diop  at  one  certain  place 
in  the  fore-part  of  it,  and  mufl  likewife  be  refleftcd 
from  one  certain  place  in  the  hindtr  furface. 

When  rays  that  are  effeffua/  emerge  from  a  drop  of  rain 
after  one  refleSion  and  tivo  rejratHonsy  thofe  'which  are 
mofl  refrangible  ivill,  at  their  emerfion,  make  a  lefs 
angle  nvith  the  incident  rays  than  thofe  do  'which  are 
leaf  refrangible  ;  and  by  this  means  the  rays  of  different 
colours  'will  be ftparaled  from  one  another. 

6^ri\  ^et/^  zwA  gi  (fig.  lo.)  be  efFeftual  violet  rays 
IJCCLX.  emerging  from  the  drop  at fg;  lanAfn,  gp,  effeaiial 
red  rays  emerging  from  the  fame  drop  at  the  fame 
place.  Now,  though  all  the  violet  rays  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  becaufe  they  are  fippofed  cffedtual, 
and  though  all  the  red  rays  are  likewife  parallel  to 
one  another  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  yet  the  violet  rays 
will  not  be  parallel  to  the  red  rays.  Thefe  rays,  as 
they  have  different  colours,  and  different  degrees  of  re- 


frangibflity,  will  diverge  from  one  another  ;  any  vio- 
let ray  g  i,  which  emerges  at  g,  will  diverge  from 
any  red  ray  g p,  which  emerges  at  the  fame  place. 
Now,  both  the  violet  ray  g  i,  and  the  red  ray  g as 
they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  of  water  into  the  air,  will  be 
refraded  from  the  perpendicular /o.  But  the  violet 
ray  is  more  refrangible  than  the  red  one  ;  and  for  that 
reafon^;,  or  the  refrafted  violet  ray,  will  make  a 
greater  angle  with  the  perpendicular  than  gp  the  re- 
frafted  red  ray  ;  or  the  angle  ig  o  will  be  greater  than 
the  angle  pgo.  Suppofe  the  incident  ray  j  ^  to  be 
continued  in  the  diredlion  s  and  the  viciet  ray  ig 
to  be  continued  backward  in  the  diredtion  i k,  till  ic 
meets  the  incident  ray  at  k.  Suppofe  likewife  the 
red  ray  pg  to  be  continued  backwards  in  the  fame 
manner,  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray  at  w.  The  angle 
tki  is  that  which  the  violet  ray,  or  mofl:  refrangible 
ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with  the  incident  ray  ;  and 
the  angle  p'ws  is  that  which  the  red  ray,  or  leafl:  re- 
frangible ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with  the  incident 
ray.  The  angle /7'j- is  lefs  than  the  angle/ wj.  Fof, 
in  the  triangle,  g  fw  i,  g  w  s,  or  p'ws,  is  the  external 
angle  at  the  bafe,  and  ^  i  w  or  i  i  j  is  one  of  the  in- 
ternal oppoflte  angles ;  and  either  internal  oppofitc 
angle  is  lefs  than  the  external  angle  at  the  bafe.  (Euc. 
b.  I.  prop.  1 6. )  What  has  been  fliown  to  be  true  of 
the  rays  g  i  and  g p  might  be  fliown  in  the  fame  man- 
ner of  the  rays  f  h  and/n,  or  of  any  other  rays  that 
emerge  refpeftively  parallel  to  gi  and  g p.  But  all 
the  effeftual  violet  rays  are  parallel  to  gi,  and  all  the 
effeftual  red  rays  are  parallel  to  g  p.  Therefore  the 
efteilual  violet  rays  at  their  emerfion  make  a  left 
angle  with  the  incident  ones  than. the  eft'edlual  red  ones. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  all  the  other  forts  of  rays, 
thofe  which  are  mofl.  refrangible,  at  their  emerfion  from 
a  drop  of  rain  after  one  reflefticn,  will  make  a  left 
angle  with  the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  do  which  are 
lefs  refrangible. 

Or  othcrwife  :  When  the  rays  gi  and  gp  emerge  at 
the  fame  point  g,  a*  they  both  come  out  of  water  into 
air,  and  confequently  are  refraded  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, inftead  of  going  flraight  forwards  in  the  line 
eg  continued,  they  will  both  be  turned  round  upon  the 
pointy  from  the  perpendicular ^o.  Now  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  either  of  thefe  lines  might  be  turned  in 
this  manner  upon  the  point  g  as  upon  a  centre,  till 
they  became  parallel  to  the  incident  ray.  But  if 
either  of  theft  lines  or  rays  were  refrafted  fo  much, 
from  ^0  as  to  become  parallel  fo  s  b,  the  ray  fo  much, 
refrafted,  vould,  after  emerfion,  make  no  angle  with. 
J  becaufe  it  would  be  parallel  to  it.  And  confe- 
quently that  ray  which  is  mofl  turned  round  upon  the 
pointy,  or  that  ray  which  is  mofl:  refrangible,  will  af- 
ter emerfion  be  neareft  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  or 
will  make  the  leafl:  angle  with  it.  The  fame  may  be 
proved  of  all  other  rays  emerging  parallel  to  g  i  and 
gp  refpeAivtly,  or  of  all  eft'eftuid  rays ;  thofe  which 
are  mofl  refrangible  will  after  emerfi.^n  rnake  a  left 
angle  with  the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  do  which  are 
leafl  refrangible. 

But  fince  the  effeAual  rays  of  different  colours  make 
diff"crent  angles  with  s  i  at  their  emerfion,  they  will  be 
feparated  from  one  another  :  fo  th.u  if  the  eye  was 
placed  in  the  beam  fg  h  i,  it  would  receive  only  rays  of 
one-colour  from  the  drcp  xagvj  and  if  it  was  placed 
S  1  a  ift 
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in  the  beam  fgnp,  it  would  receive  only  rays  of  fomc 
other  colour. 

The  angle  s  iv p,  which  the  Icaft  refrangible  or  red 
rays  make  with  the  incident  ones  when  they  emerge 
fo  as  to  be  eflcftual,  is  found  by  calculation  to  be  42 
degrees  2  minutes.  And  the  angle  s  k  t,  which  the 
mod  refrangible  rays  make  with  the  incident  ones 
when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  he  effeftual,  is  found  to  be 
40  degrees  17  minutes.  The  rays  which  have  the  iu- 
termediate  degrees  of  refrangibility,  make  with  the  in- 
cident ones  intermediate  angles  between  4a  degrees 
3  minutes,  and  40  degrees  17  minutes. 

If  a  line  is  fuppvfed  to  be  drawn  /rom  the  centre  of  the 
fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpeSlalor,  the  angle  tvhich  any 
ejfeliual  ray,  after  tiuo  refraSlons  and  one  rcjlcclion, 
makes  'U.nth  the  incident  ray,  ivlll  be  equal  to  the  angle 
•which  it  makes  nvith  that  line. 

Let  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  be  at  /,  (fig.  10.)  an*^ 
let^  t  be  the  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator;  the  angle 
^  i  t,  which  any  effectual  ray  makes  with  this  line,  will 
be  equal  to  the  angle  i  k  s,  which  the  fame  ray  makes 
with  the  incident  ray  s  b  ov  s  k.  If  is  a  ray  coming 
from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  then  fince  is  fuppofed 
to  be  drawn  from  the  fame  point,  thefe  two  lines,  up- 
on account  of  the  remotenefs  of  the  point  from  whence 
they  are  drawn,  may  be  looked  upon  as  parallel  to 
one  another.  But  the  right  line  ki  croffing  thefe 
two  parallel  lines  will  make  the  alternate  angles  equal. 
(Euc.  b.  I.  prop.  29.)  Therefore  k  it  or  git  is  equal 
to  s  k  i. 

When  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  arc 
fallings  the  rays  that  come  frOm  thofc  drops  to  the  eye 
of  a  fpeSator,  after  one  reflexion  and  two  refraSionSf 
produce  the  primary  rainbow. 

If  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  are 
commonly  feen  two  bow&,  as  AFB,  CHD,  (fig.  J  i.); 
or  if  the  cloud  and  rain  does  not  reach  over  tliat  whole 
fide  of  the  &y  where  the  bows  appear,  then  only  a 
part  of  one  or  of  both  bows  is  feen  in  that  plare 
where  the  rain  falls.  Of  thefe  two  bows,  the  innermofl 
AFB  is  the  more  vivid  of  the  two,  and  this  is  called 
the  primary  low.  The  outer  part  TFY  of  the  pri- 
mary bow  is  red,  the  inner  part  VEX  is  violet  ;  the 
intermediate  parts,  reckoning  from  the  red  to  the  vio- 
let, are  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  indigo.  Sup- 
pofe  the  fpeftator-'s  eye  to  be  at  O,  and  let  LOP  be 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
through  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  :  if  »  beam  of  light  S 
coming  from  the  fun  falls  apo«  any  drop  F  ;  and  the 
rays  that  emerge  at  F  in  the  line  FO,  fo  as  to  be  ef- 
feftual,  make  an  angle  FOP  of  42°  2'  with  the  line 
LP  ;  then  thefe  effedual  rays  make  an  angle  of  42°  1' 
■with  the  incident  rays, .  by  the  preceding  propofition, 
and  confequently  thefe  rays  will  be  red,  fo  that  the 
drop  F  will  appear  red.  All  the  other  ray*s,  which 
emerge  at  F,.  and  would  be  efFedual.if  they  fell  upon 
the  eye,  are  refracled  more  than,  the  red  ones,  and 
cotifequently  will  pafs  above  the  eye.  If  a  beara  of 
light  S  falls  upon  the  drop  E  ;  and  the  rays  that 
emerge  at  E  in  the  line  EO,  fo  as  to  be  eife£lual, 
make  an  angle  EOP  of  40°  17'  with  the  line  LP; 
then  ihefe  effedual  rays  mpke  likewife  an  ang^le  of 
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40°  17'  with  the  iscident  rays,  and  the  drop  E  will  Of 
appear  of  a  violet  colour.  All  the  other  rays,  which 
emerge  at  E,  and  would  be  efFe£tual  if  they  came  to 
the  eye,  are  refradled  lefs  than  the  violet  ones,  and 
therefore  pafs  below  the  eye.  '1  he  intermediate  drops 
between  F  and  E  will  for  the  fame  reafons  be  of  the 
intermediate  colours. 

Thus  we  have  fhown  why  a  fet  of  drops  from  F  to 
E,  as  they  are  falling,  fhould  appear  of  the  primary 
colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  feveral  drops,  which 
produce  thefe  colours,  fhould  all  of  them  fall  at  exaftly 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  eye.  The  angle  FOP,  for 
inftance,  is  the  fame  whether  the  diftance  of  the  drop 
from  the  eye  is  OF,  or  whether  it  is  in  any  other  pait 
of  the  line  OF  fomething  nearer  to  the  eye.  And 
whilfl  the  angle  FOP  is  the  fsrae,  the  angle  made  by 
the  emerging  and  incident  rays,  and  confequcntly  the 
colour  of  the  drop,  will  be  the  fame.  This  is  equally 
true  of  any  other  drop.  So  that  although  in  the 
figure  the  drops  F  and  E  are  rej^refented  as  falling 
perpendicularly  one  under  the  other,  yet  this  is  not 
neceffary  in  order  to  produce  the  bow. 

But  the  coloured  line  FE,  which  we  have  already 
accounted  for,  is  only  the  breadth  of  the  bow.  It  ilill 
remains  to  be  fhown,  why  not  only  the  drop  F  fliould 
appear  red,  but  why  all  the  other  drops  quite  from  A 
to  B  in  the  arc  ATFYB  fhould  appear  of  the  fame 
colour.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  wherever  a  drop  of 
rain  is  placed,  if  the  angle  which  the  effeftual  ray.i 
make  with  the  line  LP  is  equal  to  the  angle  FOP, 
that  is,  if  the  angle  which  the  effeftual  rays  make 
with  the  incident  lays  is  42°  2',  any  of  thofe  drops 
will  be  red,  for  the  fame  rcafon  that  the  drop  F  is  of 
this  colour. 

If  FOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP,  fo  that 
one  end  of  this  line  fhould  always  be  at  the  eye,  and 
the  other  be  at  P  oppofite  to  the  fun  ;  fuch  a  motion 
of  this  figure  would  be  like  that  of  a  pair  of  compaflcs 
turning  round  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with  the  open.- 
iug  FOP.  In  this  revolution  the  drop  F  would  de- 
fcribe  a  circle,  P  would  be  the  centre,  and  ATFYB 
would  be  an  arc  in  this  circle.  Now  fince,  in  this  mo- 
tion of  the  line  and  drop  OF,  the  angle  made  by  FO 
with  OP,  that  is,  the  angle  FOP,  continues  the  fame; 
if  the  fun  was  to  fkine  upon  this  drop  as  it  revolves, 
the  effectual  rays  would  make  the  fame  angle  with  the 
incident  rays,  in  whatever  part  of  the  arc  ATFYB  the 
drop  was  to  be.  Therefore,  whether  the  drop  is  at 
A,  or  at  T,  or  at  Y,  or  at  B,  or  wherever  elfe  it  is  in 
this  whole  arc,  it  would  appear  red,  as  it  does  at  F. 
The  drops  of  rain,  as  they  fall,  are  not  indeed  turned 
round  in  this  manner ;  but  then,,  as  innumerable  dt 
them  are  falling  at  once  in  right  lines  from  the  cloud, 
whilft  one  drop  is  at  F,  there  will  be  others  at  Y,  at 
T,  at  B,  at  A,  and  in  every  otiier  part  of  the  arc 
ATFYB  :  and  all  th^fe  drops  will  be  red  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  drop  F  would  have  been  red,  if  it  h<ui 
been  in  the  fame  place.  Therefore,  when  the  fun  fliines 
upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  will  be  a  red  arc  ATFYB 
oppofite  to  the  fun.  In  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  the 
drop  E  is  violet,  we  might  preve  that  any  other  drop, 
which,  whilfl  it  is  failing,  is  in  any  part  of  the  are 
AVEXB,  will  be  violet;  and  confequently,  at  the  fame 
time  that  thejcd  arc  ATFYB  appears,  there  will  iike^ 

wife 
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Of  the  wife  be  a  violet  arc  AVEXB  below  or  within  it.  FE 
^ Rainbow.^  is  the  diftance  between  thefe  two  eoloured  arco ;  and 
*  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  fellows,  that  the  interme- 
diate fpace  between  thefe  two  arcs  will  be  filled  up 
with  arcs  of  the  intermediate  colours,  orange,  yellow, 
blue,  green,  and  indigo.  All  thefe  coloured  arcs  to- 
gether make  up  the  primary  rainbow. 

The  primary  rainbotu  is  never  a  greater  arc  than  a  fe- 

micircle. 
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Since  the  line  LOP  is  drawn  from  the  fun  through 
the  eye  of  the  fpeclator,  and  fmce  P  (fig  9  )  is  the 
centre  of  the  rainbow;  it  follows,  chat  the  centre  of 
the  rainbow  is  always  oppofite  to  the  fun.  The  angle 
FOP  is  an  angle  of  42"  2',  as  was  ohferved,  or  F  the 
higheft  part  of  the  bow  is  42°  2'  from  P  the  centre  of 
it.  If  the  fun  is  more  than  42°  2'  high,  P  the  centre 
of  the  rainbow,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun,  will 
"be  more  than  42°  2'  below  the  horizon;  and  con- 
fequently  F  the  top  of  the  bow,  which  is  only  42*  z' 
from  P,  will  be  below  the  horizon  ;  that  is,  when 
the  fun  is  more  than  42  >  2'  high,  no  primary  rain- 
bow will  be  feen.  If  the  fun  is  foniething  lefs  thari 
42®  2'  high,  then  P  will  be  fomething  lefs  than  42^  2' 
below  tfie  horizon;  and  confequently  F,  which  is  only 
42°  2'  from  P,  will  be  juft  above  the  horizon  ;  that 
is,  a  fmall  part  of  the  bow  at  this  height  of  the  fun 
will  appear  clofe  to  the  ground  oppofite  to  the  fun.  If 
the  fun  is  20"  high,  then  P  will  be  20^^  below  the  ho- 
rizon  ;  and  F  the  top  of  the  bow,  being  42°  2'  from 
P,  will  be  22°  2'  alx)ve  the  horizon  ;  therefore,  at 
this  height  of  the  fun,  the  bow  will  be  an  arc  of  a 
circle  whofe  centre  is  below  the  horizon  ;  and  confe- 
quently that  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  above  the  hori- 
zon, or  the  bow,  will  be  lefs  than  a  femicircle.  If  the 
fun  is  in  the  horizon,  then  P,  the  centre  of  the  bow, 
will  be  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  horizon;  F,  the  top 
of  the  bow,  will  be  42"  2'  above  the  horizon;  and  the 
bow  itfelf,  becruife  the  horizon  pafles  through  the 
centre  of  it,  will  be  a  femicircle.  More  than  a  femi- 
circle  can  never  appear;  becaufe  if  the  bow  was  more 
than  a  femicircle,  P  the  ceiUre  of  it  muft  be  above  the 
horizon  ;  but  P  is  always  oppofite  to  the  fun,  there- 
fore P  cannot  be  above  the  horizon,  unlcfs  the  fun  is 
below  it ;  and  when  the  fun  is  fet,  or  is  below  the  ho- 
rizon, it  cannot  fhine  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they 
fall ;  and  confequently,  when  the  fun  is  below  the  ho- 
rizon, no  bow  at  all  can  be  feen. 

When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  drop  of  rain,  fome 
of  them,  after  tivo  reJJeBions  and  tivo  refraBions,  may 
come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpeUator,  ivho  has  his  bad  to- 
wards the  fun  and  his  face  towards  the  drop. 

.  If  HGW  (fig.  12.)  is  a  drop  of  rain,  and  parallel 
rays  coming  from  the  fun,  as  z  -u,  ^  w,  fall  upon  thc' 
lower  part  of  it,  they  will  be  refrafted  towards  the 
perpendiculars  v  ly  no  I,  as  they  enter  into  it,  and  will 
defcribe  fome  fuch  lines  as  v  h,  iv  i.  At  h  and  /  great 
part  of  thefe  rays  will  pafs  ouc  of  the  drop  ;  but  fome 
of  them  will  be  reflefted  from  thence  in  the  lines  h  f 
ig.  At  f  and^  again,  great  part  of  the  rays  that 
were  reflefted  thither  will  pafs  out  of  tlie  drop.  But 
thefe  rays  will  not  come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpeftator  at 
a.  However,  here  again  all  the  rays  will  not  pafs 
out;  but  fome  few  will  be  reflefted  from    and  ^,  in- 
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fome  fuch  lines  z^fd,  gb ;  and  thefe,  when  tbey 
emerge  out  of  the  drop  of  water  into  the  air  at  b  and 
df  will  be  refracted  from  the  perpendiculars,  and,  de- 
fcribing  the  lines  dt,  boy  may  come  to  the  eye  of  the 
fpeftator  who  has  his  back  towards  the  fun  and  his 
face  towards  the  drop. 

Thofe  rays,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another  after  they 
haw  been  onee  refraded  and  once  reJleSed  in  a  drop  of 
rain,  will  be  effectual  avhen  they  emerge  after  tivo  re' 
frattions  and  two  reflexions. 

No  rays  can  be  effeftual,  unlefs  they  are  contigu- 
ous and  parallel.  From  what  was  faid,  it  appears,  that 
when  rays  come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain  contiguous  to 
one  another,  either  after  one  or  after  two  reflections, 
they  muft  enter  the  drop  nearly  ^t  one  and  the  fame 
place.  And  if  fuch  rays  as  are  contiguous  are  paral- 
lel after  the  firft  reflexion,  they  will  emerge  parallel, 
and  therefore  will  be  clfedtual.  Let  z-y  and  yw  be 
contiguous  rays  which  come  from  the  fun,  and  are  pa- 
rallel to  one  another  when  they  fall  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  drop,  fuppofe  thefe  rays  to  be  refrafted 
at  v  and  w,  and  to  be  reflected  at  h  and  / ;  if  they 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  as  h  f  g  i,  after  this  firlf 
rtfleftion,  then,  after  they  are  reflected  a  fecond  time 
from  f  and  g,  and  refraAed  a  fecond  time  as  they 
emerge  at  d  and  b,  they  will  go  out  of  the  drop  paral- 
lel to  one  another  in  the  lines  J/  and  and  will  there- 
fore be  elfedtual. 

The  rays  %v,  yw,  are  refrafted  towards  the  perpen- 
diculars -vly  w/,  when  they  enter  the  drop,  and  will  be 
made  to  converge.  As  thefe  rays  are  very  oblique, 
their  focus  will  not  be  far  from  the  furface  v_w.  If  this 
focus  is  at  k,  the  rays,  after  they  havepalTed  the  focus, 
will  diverge  from  thence  in  the  directions  /-  Z>,  k  i ;  and 
if  h  i  is  the  principal  focal  diftance  of  the  concave 
reflecting  furface  h  i,  the  reflected  rays  hf  ig,  will  be 
parallel.  Thefe  rays  ef  ig,  are  refleded  again  from 
the  concave  furface  Jg,  and  will  meet  in  a  focus  at  e, 
lo  that  ge  will  be  the  principal  focal  diftance  of  this 
refleding  furface  f  g.  And  becaufe  h  i  and  fg  are  parts 
of  the  fame  fphere,  the  principal-  focal  diftances ge  and 
k  i  will  be  equal  to  one  another.  When  the  rays  have 
pafTed  the  focus  e,  they  will  diverge  from  thence  in  the 
lines  f^,  eb:  and  we  are  to  fliow,  that  when  they  emerge 
at  d  and  b,  and  are  refraded  there,  they  will  become 
parallel. 

Now  if  the  rays  vi,  w^,  when  they  have  met  at 
were  to  be  turned  back  again  in  the  diredions  -^  v,  i  w, - 
and  were  to  emerge  at  v  and  w,  they  would  be  refrac- 
ted into  the  lines  of  their  incidence,  vz,  wy,  and  there- 
fore would  be  parallel.    But  fince  ge  is  eq&al  to  ii,  as 
has  already,  been  fhown,  the  rays  ed,  eb,  that  diverge 
from  e,  fall  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  drop,  at  d  and 
b,  as  the  rays  iv,  kw^  would  fall  upon  it  at  v  and  w  5 . 
and  e  d,  e^,  are  juft  as  much  inclined  to  thc  refrading  . 
furface  db,-as  kv,  kw,  would  be  to  the  furface  vw.- 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  rays  ed,  eh,  emerging 
aty  and  b,  will  be  refraded  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
will  have  the  fame  direction  in  refpeft  of  one  another,  r 
as  k  V,  kw^  would  have.  But  kv  and  kw  would  be  pa- 
rallel after  refraction.  Therefore  ed  and  eb  will  emerge 
in  lines  dp,  bo,  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
confequently  fo  as  to  be  elFeiluaU 
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Rainbow.'  'f  rjen  fays  thnt  are  ejfedual  merge  from  a  drop  of  ram 

^  ■  ^      '     after  ttuo  reJleSions  and  tivo  refractions^  thofe  which 

are  mofl  refrangible  ivill  at  their  emerjton  make  a 

greater  angle   ivith  the  incident   rays  than  thofe  do 

nvhich  are  leaf,  refrangible ;   and  by  this  means  the 

rays  of  different  colours  ivill  be  feparated  from  one  ait' 

other. 

If  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are  differently  re- 
Platc     frangible,  emerge  at  any  point  b  fflg.  12.),  thefe  rays 
CCCLX.  ^jjj  ^jj      ^^^^  equally  refraded  from  the  per- 

pendicular. Thus,  if  ^  0  i3  a  red  ray,  which  is  of  all 
others  the  leaft  refrangible,  and  ^  m  is  a  violet  ray, 
which  is  of  all  others  the  moft  refrangible ;  when  thefe 
two  rays  emerge  at  3,  the  violet  ray  will  be  refrafted 
more  from  the  perpendicular  bx  than  the  red  ray,  and 
the  refradled  angle  xbm  will  be  greater  than  the  refrac- 
ted angle  xbo.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  two 
tays,  after  emerfion,  will  diverge  from  one  another. 
In  like  manner,  the  rays  that  emerge  at  d  will  diverge 
from  one  another ;  a  red  ray  will  eaaerge  in  the  line 
dp,  a  violet  r?.y  in  the  line  dt.  So  that  though  all  the 
tffedual  red  rays  of  the  beam  bdmt  z.rt  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  all  the  effeftual  red  rays  of  the  beam  bdop 
are  likewife  parallel  to  one  another,  yet  the  violet  rays 
will  not  be  parallel  to  the  red  ones,  but  the  violet 
beam  will  diverge  from  the  red  beam.  Thus  the 
tays  of  different  colours  will  be  feparated  from  one 
another. 

This  will  appear  farther,  if  we  confider  what  the 
propofition  affirms.  That  any  violet  or  mofl  refran- 
gi{;le  ray  will  make  a  greater  angle  with  the  incident 
rays,  than  any  red  or  leafl  refrangible  ray  makes  witli 
the  fame  incident  rays.  Thus  if  w  is  an  incident  ray, 
bm  a  violet  ray  emerging  from  the  point  b,  and  bo  a 
red  ray  emerging  from  the  fame  point ;  the  angle 
which  the  violet  ray  makes  with  the  incident  one  is 
yrniy  and  that  which  the  red  ray  makes  with  it  is  jo. 
Now  jrm  is  a  greater  angle  than  yso.  For  in  the  tri- 
angle  brs  the  internal  angle  brs  is  lefs  than  bsy  the 
external  angle  at  the  bafe.  (Eucl.  B.  I.  prop.  16.)  But 
yrtn  is  the  complement  of  brs  or  of  bry  to  two  right 
ones,  and  yso  is  the  complement  of  bsy  to  two  right 
ones.  Therefore,  fince  bry  is  lefs  than  bsy,  the  com- 
plement of  bry  to  two  right  angles  will  be  greater  than 
the  complement  of  bsy  to  two  right  angles;  or yrm 
will  be  greater  thzn yso. 
'  Or  otherwife:  Both  the  rays  bozni  bm,  when  they 

are  refrafted  in  pafUng  out  of  the  drop  at  b,  are  turned 
round  upon  the  point  b  from  the  perpendicular  bx. 
Now  either  of  thefe  lines  bo  or  bm  might  be  turned 
round  in  th*8  manner,  till  it  made  a  right  angle  with 
yw.  Confequently,  that  ray  which  is  moft  turned  round 
upon  b,  or  which  is  moft  refrafted,  will  make  an  angle 
with  ytv  that  will  be  nearer  to  a  right  one  than  that 
ray  tnakes  with  it  which  is  leaft  turned  round  upon  b, 
or  which  is  leaft  refrafted.  Therefore  that  ray  which 
is  moft  refrafted  will  make  a  greater  angle  with  the 
incident  ray  than  that  which  is  leaft  refradled. 

But  fmce  the  emer^^ing  rays,  as  they  are  differently 
refrangible,  make  different  angles  with  the  fame  inci- 
dent ray  fw,  the  refraftion  which  theyfuffer  at  emer- 
fion will  feparate  them  from  one  another. 

The  angle  yrm,  which  the  moft  refrangible  or  vio- 
let lays  make  with  the  incident  ones,  is  found  by  cal- 
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culation  to  be  ^i^"  7' ;  and  the  angle  ysv,  which  the  Of  the 
leaft  refrangible  or  red  rays  make  with  the  incident 
ones,  is  found  to  be  50°  57' :  the  angles,  which  the 
rays  of  the  intermediate  colours,  indigo,  blue  green, 
yellow,  and  orange,  make  with  the  incident  rays,  are 
intermediate  angles  between  54^7'  and  50*^57'. 

/fa  line  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpedator  ;  the  angle  which^ 
after  two  refraBtons  and  two  refle9ions,  any  effeBual 
ray  makes  with  the  incident  ray,  luill  be  equal  to  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  that  line. 

It?  yw  (fig.  12.)  is  an  incident  ray,  ^0  an  effeftua! 
ray,  and  qn  z  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
through  0  the  eye  of  the  fpeftater  ;  the  angle  y  s 
which  the  efFeftual  ray  makes  with  the  incident  ray, 
is  equal  to  j  0  «  the  angle  which  the  fame  effedlual  ray 
makes  with  the  line  qn,  Yor  yw  and  qn,  confidered 
as  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  are  parallel ;  b  0 
croffes  them,  and  confequently  makes  the  alternate 
angles y  s  o^  son,  equal  to  one  another.  Eucl  B.  I 
Prop.  29. 

When  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  are 
falling,  the  rays  that  come  p-om  thefe  drops  to  the  eye 
of  a  fpe£lator,  after -two  reJleSions  and  two  refraSions^ 
produce  the  fecoadary  rainbow. 

The  fecoadary  rainbow  is  the  outermoft  CHD,  ^j^g  ^^^.^ 
fig.  1 1.  When  the  fun  fliines  upon  a  drop  of  raia  H;  dar>'  rain- 
and  the  rays  HO,  which  emerge  at  H  fo  as  to  be  ef-  bow  produ 
fedual,  make  an  angle  HOP  of  54^-7'  with  LOP  aJJ^^^.J^J=, 
line  drawn  from  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpec- 
tator ;  the  fame  effeftual  rays  will  make  likewife  an  refradtios 
angle  of  54^*7'  with  the  incident  rays  S,  and  the  rays 
which  emerge  at  this  angle  are  violet  ones,  by  what 
was  obferved  above.  Therefore,  if  the  fpeftator's  eye 
is  at  O,  none  but  violet  rays  will  enter  it  :  for  as  all 
the  other  rays  make  a  lefs  angle  with  OP,  they  will 
fall  above  the  fpedator's  eye.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
effedtual  rays  that  emerge  from  the  drop  G  make  an 
angle  of  50^57'  with  the  line  OP,  they  will  likewife 
make  the  fame  angle  wich  the  incident  rays  S  ;  and 
confequently,  from  the  drop  G  to  the  fpeftator's  eye 
at  O,  no  rays  will  come  but  red  ones;  for  all  the  other 
rays,  making  a  greater  angle  with  the  line  OP,  will 
fall  below  the  eye  at  O.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  rays 
emerging  from  the  intermediate  drops  between  H  and 
G,  and  coming  to  the  fpectator's  eye  at  O,  will  emerge 
at  intermediate  angles,  and  therefore  will  have  the  in- 
termediate colours.  Thus,  if  there  are  feven  drops  from 
H  to  G  inclufively,  their  colours  will  be  violet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  This  coloured 
line  is  the  breadth  of  the  fecondary  rainbow. 

Now,  if  HOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  0P» 
like  a  pair  of  compafTes  upon  om  of  the  legs  OP  with 
the  opening  HOP,  it  is  plain  from  the  fuppofition, 
that,  in  fuch  a  revolution  of  the  drop  H,  the  angle 
HOP  would  be  the  fame,  and  confequently  the  emer- 
ging rays  would  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  inci- 
dent ones.  But  in  fuch  a  revolution  the  drop  would 
defcribe  a  circle  of  which  P  would  be  the  centre,  and 
CNPIRD  an  arc.  Confequently,  fince,  when  the  drop 
ib  at  N,  or  at  R,  or  anywhere  elfe  in  that  arc,  the 
emerging  rays  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident 
ones  a«  when  the  drop  ie  at  H,  the  colour  of  the  drop 
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of  the  wlll  b«  the  fame  to  an  eye  placed  at  0,  whether  the 
Rainbow.^  ^^.^p  |g     j^^  j^^       anywhere  eife  in 

*  that  arc.  Now,  thou^j^h  the  drop  does  not  thus  turn 
round  as  it  fallsj  and  does  not  pafa  through  the  feveral 
pat'ts  of  this  arc,  yet,  fince  there  are  drops  of  rain  fall- 
ing evei-y  where  at  the  fame  time,  when  one  drop  h  at 
H,  there  will  be  another  at  R,  another  at  N,  and  others 
in  all  parts  of  the  ate  ;  and  thefe  drops  will  all  of  them 
be  violet-coloured,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  drop 
H  would  have  been  of  this  colour  if  it  had  been  in  «ny 
of  thofe  places.  In  like  manner,  as  the  drop  G  is  red 
when  it  is  at  G,  it  would  likewife  be  red  in  any  part 
of  the  arc  CWGQD ;  and  fo  will  any  other  drop, 
when,  as  it  is  falling,  it  comes  to  any  part  of  that  arc. 
Thus  as  the  fan  fhines  upon  the  rain,  wbilll  it  falls, 
there  will  be  two  arcs  produced,  a  violet  coloured  one 
CNHRD,  and  a  red  one  CWGQD ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafons  the  intermediate  fpace  between  thefe  two  arcs 
will  be  filled  up  with  arcs  of  the  intermediate  colours. 
All  thefe  arcs  together  make  up  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow. 

Vhe  colours  of  the  fecondary  ratnboiv  are  fainter  than  thofe 
of  the  primary  rainbow  ;  and  are  ranged  in  the  contrary 
order. 

Why^die  The  primary  rainbow  is  produced  by  fueh  rays  as 
colours  of  have  been  only  once  reflefted  ;  the  fecondary  rainbow 
the  fecon-  is  produced  by  fuch  rays  as  have  been  twice  refleded. 
bow  are"  ^^^H  r«fle<?tion  fome  rays  pafs  out  of  the  drop 

fainter  than  ®f  '"^''^  without  being  reflefted;  fo  that  the  oftener  the 
thofe  of  the  rays  are  reflected,  the  fewer  of  them  are  left.  There- 
primary,    fore  the  colours  of  the  fecondary  bow  are  produced  by 

and  ranged  fg^g^  ravs,  and  confequently  will  be  fainter,  than  the 
in  3.  con*  y  ?  ^        t.         /  * 

trary  order,  colours  of  the  primary  bow. 

In  the  primary  bow,  reckoning  from  the  outfide  of 
it,  the  colours  are  ranged  in  this  order ;  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  In  the  fecondary 
bow,  reckoning  from  the  outiide,  the  colours  are  vio- 
let, indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  So  that 
the  red,  which  is  the  outermoft  or  higheft  colour  in 
the  primary  bow,  is  the  innermoll  or  loweft  colour  in 
the  fecondary  one. 

Now  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
cfFeftual  after  one  refleftion,  make  a  lefs  angle  with 
Plate  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones;  confequently  the 

CCCLX.  violet  rays  make  a  lefs  angle  with  the  lines  OP(fig.  ii.) 

than  the  red  ones.  But,  in  the  primary  rainbow,  the 
rays  are  only  once  reflected,  and  the  angle  which  the 
efPeftual  rays  make  with  OP  is  the  dirtance  of  the  co- 
loured drop  from  P  the  centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore 
the  violet  drops,  or  violet  arc,  in  the  primary  bow,  will 
be  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  bow  than  the  red  drops 
or  red  arc ;  that  is,  the  inncrmoft  colour  in  the  pri- 
mary bow  will  be  violet,  and  the  outermoft  colour  will 
be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through  the 
whole  primary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  nearer  to 
the  centre  P,  as  th«  rays  of  that  colour  are  more  re- 
frangible. 

But  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
effeftual  after  two  reflections,  make  a  greater  angle 
with  the  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones;  confequently 
the  violet  rays  will  make  a  greater  angle  with  the  line 
OP,  than  the  red  ones.  But  in  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow the  rays  are  twice  reflefted,  and  the  angle  which 
cffeducii  rays  make  with  OP  is  the  dii^nce  of  the  co« 
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lonred  drop  from  P  the  centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore  appa- 
the  violet  drops  or  violet  arc  in  the  fecondary  bow  will  '^^'^/^^f  ^' 
be  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  bow  than  the  red  objefts. 
drops  or  red  arc ;  that  is,  the  outermoft  colour  in  the  c— -J 
fecondary  bow  will  be  violet,  and  the  innermoft  co- 
lour will  be  red.    And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through 
the  whole  fecondary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  further 
from  the  centre  P,  as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more 
refrangible. 

§2.    Of  CoronaSy  Parhelia,  8cc. 

Under  the  articles  Corona  and  Parhelton  a 
pretty  full  account  is  given  of  the  different  hypo- 
thefcs  concerning  thefe  phenomena,  and  likewife  of 
the  method  by  which  thefe  hypothefes  are  fupported, 
from  the  known  laws  of  refradtion  and  reflection  ;  ta 
which  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitian,  we  muft 
refer. 

^3.    Of  the  apparent  Place,  Djjlancey  Magnitude,  and 
Motion  of  Oldens. 

Philosophers  in  geneml  had  taken  for  granted^ 
that  the  place  to  which  the  eye  refers  any  vifiblc  ob- 
jefl  feen  by  reflexion  or  refraftion,  is  that  in  which 
the  vifual  ray  meets  a  perpendicular  from  the  objedl 
upon  the  refledling  or  refrading  plane.  But  this  me- 
thod of  judging  of  the  place  of  objects  was  called  in 
queftion  by  Dx  Barrow,  who  contended  that  the  ar-  »ro 
guments  brought  in  favour  of  the  opinion  were  r.ot^^?^''" 
conclufive.  Thefe  arguments  are,  that  the  images  of  theory  r«- 
objeds  appear  ftralght  in  a  plane  mirror,  but  curved  in  fpedling 
a  convex  or  concave  one:  that  a  ftralght  thread,  whea'^'^  ^Pl'^' 
partly  immerfed  perpendicularly  in  water,  does  not  ^f^^i^^^^^ 
appear  crooked  as  when  it  is  obliquely  plunged  into 
the  fluid;  but  that  which  is  within  the  water  feems  to 
be  a  continuation  of  that  which  is  without.  With  re- 
fpcct  to  the  reflected  image,  however,  of  a  perpen- 
dicular right  line  from  a  convex  or  concave  mirror,, 
he  fays,  that  it  is  not  cafy  for  the  eye  to  dilHnguifli 
the  curve  that  it  really  makes ;  and  that,  if  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  perpendicular  thread,  part  of  which  is 
plunged  in  water,  be  clofely  attended  to,  it  will  not 
favour  the  common  hypothefts.  If  the  thread  is  of  any 
ftiining  metal,  as  filver,  and  viewed  obliquely,  the 
image  of  the  part  immejrfcd  will  appear  to  detach  it- 
felf  fenfibly  from  that  part  which  is  without  the  watcr^ 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  every  objeft  appears  to 
be  in  the  fame  place  where  the  refrafted  ray  meets  the 
perpendicular  ;  and  the  fame  obfervation,  he  thinks, 
may  be  extended  to  the  cafe  of  reflexion.  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  we  refer  every  point  of  an  object 
to  the  place  from  which  the  pencils  of  light,  that 
give  us  the  image  of  it,  iflue,  or  from  which  they 
would  have  ilTued  if  no  refleAing  or  refrafting  fub- 
ftance  intervened.  Purfuing  this  principle,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inveftigate  the  place  in  which  the  rays  iffuing 
from  each  of  the  points  of  an  obje£t,  and  which  reach 
the  eye  after  one  refledtion  or  refradion,  meet ;  and 
he  foundj  that  if  the  refrafting  furface  was  plane, 
and  the  refradlion  was  made  from  a  denfer  medium 
into  a  rarer,  thofe  rays  would  always  meet  in  a  place 
between  the  eye  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  of 
incidence.  If  a  convex  mirror  be  ufed,  the  cafe  will 
be  the  fame ;  but  if  the  mirror  be  plane,  the  rays  will 
meet  ia  tUe  perpendicukr^  and  beyond  it  if  it  be  con- 
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cave.  He  alfo  determined,  according  to  thefe  prin- 
ciples, what  form  the  imas^e  of  a  right  line  will  take, 
when  it  is  prefented  in  different  manners  to  a  fpheri- 
cal  mirror,  or  when  it  is  feen  through  a  refrafting 
medium. 

Probable  as  Dr  Barrow  thought  the  maxim  which 
"lie  endeavoured  to  eftal^Hfh,  concerning  the  fuppofed 
place  of  vifible  objefts,  he  has  the  candour  to  mention 
an  objeftion  to  it,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
not  able  to  give  a  fatisfadlory  folution  of  it.  It  is  this. 
i,et  an  objeft  be  placed  beyond  the  focus  of  a  convex 
lens ;  and  if  the  eye  be  clofe  to  the  lens,  it  will  appear 
confufed,  but  very  near  to  its  true  place.  If -the  eye 
be  a  little  withdrawn,  the  confufion  will  increafe,  and 
the  objedl  will  feem  to  come  nearer;  and  when  the 
ej-e  is  very  near  the  focus,  the  confufion  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  the  objeft  will  feem  to  be  clofe 
to  the  eye.  But  in  this  experiment  the  eye  receives 
no  rays  but  thofe  that  are  converging  ;  and  the  point 
from  which  they  ifTue  is  fo  far  from  being  nearer  than 
the  objeft,  that  it  is  beyond  it;  notwithftanding 
which,  the  objed  is  conceived  to  be  much  nearer  than 
it  is,  though  no  very  diftindl:  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
precife  diftance.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  reality,  the 
rays  falling  upon  the  eye  in  this  cafe  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  they  fall  upon  it  in  ether 
circumftances,  we  can  form  no  judgment  about  the 
place  from  which  they  iffue.  This  fubjed  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Berkeley,  Smith,Montucla,  and  others. 

M.  de  la  Hire  made  feveral  valuable  obfervations 
concerning  the  diftance  of  vifible  objefts,  and  various 
other  phenomena  of  vifion,  which  are  well  worth  our 
notice.  He  alfo  took  particular  pains  to  afcertain  the 
manner  in  which  the  eye  conforms  itfelf  to  the  view  of 
objefts  placed  at  different  diftances.  He  enumerates 
five  circumftances,  which  aflift  us  in  judging  of  the 
diftance  of  objefts,  namely,  their  apparent  magnitude, 
the  ftrength  of  the  colouring,  the  direftion  of  the  two 
tyes,  the  parallax  of  the  obje^ls,  and  the  diftinftnefs 
of  their  fmall  parts.  Painters,  he  fays,  can  only  take 
advantage  of  the  two  firft  mentioned  circumftances, 
and  therefore  piftures  can  never  perfeftly  deceive  the 
eye  ;  but  in  the  decorations  of  theatres,  they,  in  fome 
incafure,  make  ufe  of  them  all.  The  fize  of  objefts, 
and  the  ftrength  of  their  colouring,  are  diminiflied  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  at  which  they  are  intended 
to  appear.  Parts  of  the  fame  objeft  which  are  to  ap- 
pear at  different  diftances,  as  columns  in  an  order  of 
architefture,  are  drawn  upon  different  planes,  a  little 
removed  from  one  another,  that  the  two  eyes  may  be 
obliged  to  change  their  direftion,  in  order  to  diftin- 
fruifli  the  parts  of  the  nearer  plane  from  thofe  of  the  more 
remote.  The  fmall  diftance  of  the  planes  ferves  to 
make  a  fmall  parallax,  by  changing  the  poiition  of  the 
eye  ;  and  as  we  do  not  preferve  a  diftinft  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  parallax,  correfponding  to  the  different, 
diftances  of  objefts,  it  is  fiifficient  that  we  perceive 
there  is  a  parallax,  to  be  convinced  that  thefe  planes 
are  diftant  from  one  another,  without  determining 
what  that  diftance  is  ;  and  as  to  the  laft  circumftance, 
viz.  the  dlftinftnefs  of  the  fmall  parts  of  objefts,  it  is 
of  no  ufe  in  difcovering  the  deception,  on  account  of 
the  falfe  light  that  is  thrown  upon  thefe  decorations. 

To  thefe  obfervations  concerning  deceptions  of 
fight,  we  ftiall  add  a  fimilar  one  of  M.  le  Cat,  who 
J^I<»  249. 
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took  notice  that  the  reafon  why  we  imagine  objefls  to  The  appa- 
be  larger  when  they  are  feen  through  a  mift,  is  the  '^^"^^'^f'^ 
dimnefs  or  obfcurity  with  which  they  are  then  feen  ;  objeifts. 
this  circumftance  being  affociated  vrith  the  idea  of  u— y— — * 
great  diftancc.    This  he  fays  is  confirmed  by  our  be- 
ing  furprifed  to  find,  upon  approaching  fuch 
that  they  are  fo  much  nearer  to  us,  as  well  as  fo  much^^f  ^.-^^ 
fmaller,  than  we  had  imagined.  '       largenefs  of 

Among  other  cafes  concerning  vifion,  which  fellobjeds  ia 
under  the  confideration  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  he  men-°^^^* 
tions  one  which  is  of  difficult  folution.  It  is  when  a 
candle,  in  a  dark  place,  and  fituated  beyond  the 
limits  of  diftinft  vifion,  is  viewed  through  a  very  nar- 
row chink  in  a  card  ;  in  which  cafe  a  conftderable 
number  of  candles,  fometimes  fo  many  as  fix,  will  be 
feen  along  the  chink.  This  appearance  he  afcribes  to 
fmall  irregularities  in  the  furface  of  the  humours  of 
the  eye,,  the  effeft  of  which  is  not  fenfible  when  rays 
are  admitted  into  the  eye  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  pupil,  and  confequently  one  principal  image  effaces 
a  number  of  fmall  ones ;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  each 
of  them  is  formed  feparately,  and  no  one  of  them  is  fo 
confiderable  as  to  prevent  the  others  from  being  per- 
ceived at  the  fame  time. 

There  are  few  perfons,  M.  de  la  Hire  obferves, 
who  have  both  their  eyes  perfeftly  equal,  not  only 
with  refpedl  to  the  limits  of  diftinfl  vifion,  but  alfo 
with  refpedl  to  the  colour  with  which  objeds  appear 
tinged  when  they  are  viewed  by  them,  efpecially  if 
one  of  the  eyes  has  been  expofed  to  the  impreffion  of 
a  ftrong  light.  To  compare  them  together  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  he  direfts  us  to  take  two  thin  cards,  and  to 
make  in  each  of  them  a  round  hole  of  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  applying  one  of  them 
to  each  of  the  eyes,  to  look  through  the  holes  on  a 
white  paper,  equally  illuminated  ;  when  a  circle  of 
the  paper  will  appear  to  each  of  the  eyes,  and,  placing 
the  cards  properly,  thefe  two  circles  may  be  made  to 
touch  one  another,  and  thereby  the  appearance  of' the 
fame  objeft  to  each  of  the  eyes  may  be  compared  to 
the  greateft  advantage.  To  make  this  experiment 
with  the  greateft  exaftnefs,  it  is  neceffary,  he  faya, 
that  the  eyes  be  kept  ftiut  fome  time  before  the  cards 
be  applied  to  them. 

M.  de  la  Hire  firft  endeavoured  to  explain  the  caufe 
of  thofe  dark  fpots  which  feem  to  float  before  the  eyes, 
efpecially  thofe  of  old  people.  They  are  moft  vifible 
when  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  an  uniform  white 
objeft,  as  the  fnow  in  the  open  fields.  If  they  be 
fixed  when  the  eye  is  fo,  this  philofopher  fuppofed 
that  they  were  occafioned  by  extravafated  blood  upon 
the  retina.  But  he  thought  that  the  moveable  fpots 
were  occafioned  by  opaque  matter  flsating  in  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  He  thought  the  vitreous 
humour  was  not  fufficiently  limpid  for  this  purpofe. 

By  the  following  calculation,  M.  de  la  Hire  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  optic  nerves. 
One  may  fee  very  eafily,  at  the  diftance  of  4000  toifes, 
the  fail  of  a  wind-mill,  6  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the 
eye  being  fuppofed  to  be  an  incli  in  diameter,the  pidlure 
of  this  fail,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  will  be  -g  o'os^  of 
an  inch,  which  is  lefs  than  the  666th  part  of  a  line,  and 
is  about  the  66th  part  of  a  common  hair,  or  the  8th 
part  of  a  finglc  thread  of  filk.  So  fmall,  therefore, 
muft  one  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  be,  which  he 
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fays  is  almofl;  incortceivable,  fince  each  of  thefe  fibres 
is  a  tube  that  contains  fpirits.  If  birds  perceive  di- 
ftant  objefts  as  well  as  men,  which  he  thinks  very 
probable,  he  obferves  that  the  fibres  of  their  optic 
nerves  muft  be  much  finer  than  outs. 

The  perfon  who  firft  took  much  notice  of  Dr  Bar- 
he  "ud  e-  hypothefis  was  the  ingenious  Dr  Berkeley,  biftiop 
0611^0^1- of  Cloyne,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  the 
1  concern- objections  which  he  ftarted  to  the  reality  of  a  material 
ng  cllflance  ^v-orld,  and  by  his  oppofition  to  the  Newtonian  doc- 
,-,r,f„r„^  trine  of  fluxions.  In  his  EfTay  towards  a  New  Theory 
of  Vtfion,  he  obf^rvea,  that  tlie  circle  formed  upon  the 
retina,  by  the  rays  which  do  not  come  to  a  focus, 
produce  the  fame  confufion  in  the  eye,  whether  they 
crofs  one  another  befoi-e  they  reach  the  retina,  or 
tend  to  do  it  afterwards  ;  and  therefore  that  the 
judgment  concerning  diftance  will  be  the  fame  in  both 
the  cafes,  without  arty  regard  to  the  place  from  which 
the  rays  originally  iffued  ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe,  as,  by 
receding  from  the  lens,  the  confufion,  which  always 
accompanies  the  nearnefs  of  an  objcft,  increafes,  the 
mind  will  judge  that  the  objeft  comes  nearer. 

But,  fays  Dr  Smith,  if  this  be  true,  the  objeft 
ought  always  to  appear  at  a  lefs  diftance  from  the  eye 
than  that  at  which  obje?iS  are  feen  diftindly,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  :  and  to  explain  this  appearance,  as 
well  as  every  other  in  which  a  judgment  is  formed 
concerning  diftance,  he  maintains,  that  we  judge  of  it 
by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objefts  only,  or  chiefly  ; 
fo  that,  fince  the  image  grows  larger  as  we  recede  from 
the  lens  through  which  it  is  viewed,  we  conceive  the 
objedi  to  come  nearer.  He  alfo  endeavours  to  fhow, 
that,  in  all  cafes  in  which  glalTes  are  ufed,  we  judge 
of  diftance  by  the  fame  fimple  rule  ;  from  which  he 
concludes  univerfally,  that  the  apparent  diftance  of 
an  objeft  feen  in  a  glafs  is  to  its  apparent  diftance 
feen  by  the  naked  eye  as  the  apparent  magnitude  to 
the  naked  eye  is  to  its  apparent  magnitude  in  the  glafs. 

But  that  we  do  not  judge  of  diftance  merely  by  the 
angle  under  which  objefts  are  feen,  is  an  ohfervation 
as  old  as  Alhazen,  who  mentions  feveral  inftances,  in 
which,  though  the  angles  under  which  objefts  appear 
415  be  different,  the  magnitudes  are  univerfally  and  in- 
t)l)je6t;ed  to  j[^anj.ajjgojifly.  deemed  not  to  be  fo.  And  Mr  Robins 
Ls^^^^^"  clearly  (hows  the  hypothefis  of  Dr  Smith  to  be  con- 
trary to  fa6i;  in  the  moft  common  and  fimple  cafes. 
In  microfcopes,  he  fayS,  it  is  Impoffible  that  the  eye 
Ihould  judge  the  objeft  to  be  nearer  than  the  diftance 
at  which  it  has  viewed  the  obje£l  itfelf,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  magnifying.  For  when  the  micro - 
fcope  magnifies  much,  this  rule  would  place  the  image 
at  a  diftance,  of  which  the  fight  cannot  poffibly  form 
fehy  opinion,  as  being  an  interval  from  the  eye  at 
which  no  objeft  can  be  feen.  In  general,  he  fays,  he 
believes,  that  whoever  looks  at  an  objeft  through  a 
convex  glafs,  and  then  at  the  objefl  itfelf  without 
the  glafs,  will  find  it  to  appear  nearer  in  the  latter 
tifc,  though  it  be  magnified  in  the  glafs  ;  and  in  the 
.  fame  trial  with  the  concave  glafs,  though  by  the  glafs 
the  objeft  be  diminifhed,  it  will  appear  nearer  through 
the  glafs  than  without  it. 

But  the  moft  convincing  proof  that  the  apparent 
diftance  of  the  image  is  not  determined  by  its  apparent 
magnitude,  is  the  following  experiment.    If  a  double 
convex  glafs  be  held  uprigh^  before  feme  luminous 
VoL.XIIi.  Parti. 
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object,  as  a  candle,  there  will  be  feen  two  images,  Apparent 
one  ereft,  and  the  other  inverted.  The  firft  is  made  Qf^^^'g,^.*^* 
fimply  by  refleftion  from  the  neareft  furface,  the  v  _  * 
ft;cond  by  refleftion  from  the  farther  furface,  the  rays 
undergoing  a  refraftion  from  the  firft  furface  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  refleftion.  If  this  glafs  has  not  too 
ftiort  a  focal  diftance,  when  it  is  held  near'che  objed-, 
the  inverted  image  will  appear  larger  than  the  other^ 
and  alfo  nearer;  but  if  the  glafs  be  carried  off  from 
the  obje(^,  though  the  eye  remain  as  near  to  it  as  be- 
fore, the  inverted  image  will  diminifti  fo  much  fafter 
than  the  other,  that,  at  length,  it  will  appear  very- 
much  lefs  than  it,  but  ftill  nearer.  Here,  fays  Mr 
Robins,  two  images  of  the  fame  objeft  are  feen  under 
one  view,  and  their  apparent  diftances  immediately 
compared  ;  and  here  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  diftances 
have  no  neceflary  connection  with  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude. He  alfo  fliows  how  this  experiment  may  be 
made  ftill  more  convincing,  by  fticking  a  piece  of 
paper  on  the  middle  of  the  lens,  and  viewing  it  through 
a  ftiort  tube,  ^16 

M.  Bouguer  adopts  the  general  maxim  of  Dr  Bar-  M.  Bou- 
row,  in  fuppofing  that  we  refer  objeds  to  the  places"'^''  adopts 
from  whicli  the  pencils  of  rays  feemingly  converge 
their  entrance  into  the  pupil.  But  when  rays  ilTu'e 
from  below  the  furface  of  a  veflTel  of  water,  or  any 
other  refradiing  medium,  he  finds  that  there  are  always 
two  different  places  of  this  feeniing  convergence  ;  one 
of  them  of  the  rays  that  iflue  from  it  in  the  fame  ver- 
tical circle,  and  therefore  fall  with  diff'erent  degrees  of 
obliquity  upon  the  furface  of  the  refrafting  medium  ; 
and  another,  of  thofe  that  fall  upon  the  furface  with 
the  fame  degree  of  obliquity,  entering  the  eye  laterally 
with  refpedl:  to  oiie  another.  Sometimes,  he  fays, 
one  of  thefe  images  is  attended  to  by  the  mind,  and 
fometimes  the  other,  and  diff'erent  images  may  be  oh- 
ferved  by  different  perfons.  An  object  plunged  in 
water  affords  an  example,  he  faysj  of  this  duplicity  of 
images. 

If  BA<^  (fig.  I.)  be  part  of  the  furface  of  water,  pj^^^ 
and  the  objeft  be  at  O,  there  wiU  be  two  images  of  CCCL^vt. 
ic  in  two  different  places ;  one  at  G,  on  the  cauftic 
by  refraftion,  and  the  other  at  E,  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar AO,  which  is  as  much  a  cauftic  as  the  other  line. 
The  former  image  is  vifible  by  the  rays  ODM,  Q  dm^ 
wliich  are  one  higher  than  the  other,  in  their  progrefs 
to  the  eye  ;  whereas  the  image  at  E  is  made  by  the 
rays  ODM,  O      which  enter  the  eye  laterally.  This, 
fays  he,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  Father 
Tacquet,  Barrow,  Smith,  and  many_  other  authors,  « 
and  which  Newton  himfelf  confidered  as  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem,  though  it  might  not  be  abfolutely  info- 
luble. 

G.  W.  Kraft  has  ably  fupported  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Barrow,  that  the  place  of  any  point,  feen  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  furface  of  any  medium,  is  that  in  which 
rays  iffuing  from  it,  infinitely  near  to  one  another, 
would  meet ;  and  confidering  the  "cafe  of  a  diftant  ob- 
jeft,  viewed  irt  a  concave  mirror,  by  an  eye  very  aear 
to  it,  when  the  image,  according  to_ Euclid  and  other 
writers,  would  be  between  the  eye  and  the  objeft,  and 
the  rule  of  Dr  Barrow  cannot  be  applied  ;  he  fays 
that  in  this  cafe  the  fpeculum  may  be  confidered  zt 
a  plane,  the  effedt  being  the  fame,  only  the  image  is 
more  obfcure. 

T  t  Dr 
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Apparent  Dr  Porterfield  gwes  a  diftlnA  and  comprehenfive 
of*  b  eds  ^^^^  natural  methods  of  judging  concerning  the 

^'^ ,  ""i  diftance  of  objefts. 
217  The  conformation  of  the  eye,  he  obfcrves,  can  be 
Dr  Porter-  of  no  ufe  to  US  with  refpe6t  to  objei^s  that  are  placed 
without  the  limits  of  diftind  vifion.  As  the  objea, 
however,  does  then  appear  more  or  lefs  confiifed,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  more  or  lefs  removed  from  thofe  li- 
mics,  this  confufion  aflifts  the  mind  in  judging  of  the 
diftance  of  the  ohjedl  ;  it  being  always  eftcemed  fo 
much  the  nearer,  or  the  farther  off,  hy  how  much 
the  confufion  is  greater.  But  this  confufion  hath  its  li- 
mits alfo,  beyond  which  it  can  never  extend  ;  for 
■when  an  objeft  is  placed  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the 
eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  no  fen- 
fible  proportion,  the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  a 
point  in  the  objeft,  and  pafs  the  pupil,  are  fo  little  di- 
verging, that  they  may  be  confidered  as  parallel.  For 
a  pIAure  on  the  retina  will  not  be  fenfibly  more  con- 
fufed,  though  the  objeft  be  removed  to  a  much  greater 
diftance. 

The  moft  univerfal,  and  frequently  the  moft  fure 
means  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  objefts  is,  he  fays, 
the  angle  made  by  the  optic  axis.  For  our  two  eyes 
are  like  two  different  ftations,  by  the  affiftance  of 
which  diftances  are  taken  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
thofe  perfons  who  are  blind  of  one  eye,  fo  frequently 
mifs  their  mark  in  pouring  liquor  into  a  glafs,  fnuff- 
ing  a  candle,,  and  fuch  other  aftions  as  require  that 
the  diftance  be  exaftly  diftinguiftied-  To  convince 
ourfelves  of  the  ufefulnsfs  of  this  method  of  judging  of 
the  diftance  ©f  objects,  he  dire<Ss  us  to  fufpend  a  ring 
m  a  thread,  fo  that  its  fide  may  be  towards  us,  and 
the  hole  in  k  to  the  right  and  left  hand  ;  and  taking 
?.  fmall  rod,  crooked  at  the  end,  retire  from  the  ring 
two  or  three  paces,  and  having  with  one  hand  cover- 
ed one  of  our  eyes,  to  endeavour  with  the  other  to  pafs 
^he  crooked  end  of  the  rod  through  the  ring.  1  his, 
fays  he,  appears  very  eafy  ;  and  yet,  upon  trial,  p«- 
haps  once  in  100  times  we  ftiall  not  fucceed,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  move  the  rod  a  little- quickly. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  by  perfons  recollefting 
the  time  when  they  began-  to  be  fobjeft  to  the  mi- 
ftakes  above-mentioned,  they  may  tell  when  it  was 
that  they  loft  the  ufe  of^one  of  their  eyes;  which 
many  perfons  are  long  ignorant  of,  and  which  may  be 
a  circumftance  of  fome  confequence  to  a  phyfician  *. 
The  ufe  of  this  fecond  method  of  judging  of  diftances 
De  Chales  limited  to  120  feet;  beyond  which,  he  fays, 
we  are  not  fcnfible  of  any  difference  in  the  angle  of 
the  optic  axis. 

A  third  method  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  ob- 
jefts,  confjfts  in  their  apparent  magnitudes,  on  which 
io  much  ftrefs  was  laid  by  Dr  Smith.  From  this 
change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  image  upon  the  reti- 
na, we  eafily  judgi-  of  the  diftance  of  objefts,  as  often 
as  we  are  otherwife  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  objtrfts  themfelves  ;  but  as  often  as  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  real  magnitude  of  bodies,  we  can  never, 
from  their  apparent  magnitude,  form  any  judgment  of 
their  diftance. 

From  this  we  may  fee  why  we  are  fo  frequently  de- 
ceived in  our  eftimates  of  diftance,  by  any  extraordi- 
nary magnitudes  of  obje(!ls  feen.  at  the  end  of  it ;  as, 
in  travelling  towards  a  large  city^  or  a  caftle,  or  a  ca- 
thedral church,  or  a  mountain  larger  than  ordinary, 
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we  fancy  t  hem  to  be  nearer  than  we  find  them  to  be.  Apparem 
This  alfo  is  the  reafon  why  a  limils,  and  all  fmall  ob- 
jefts,  fcen  in  valleys,  contiguous  to  large  mountain.^,  ,"- j— *" 
appear  exceedingly  fmall.  For  we  think  the  moun- 
tain nearer  to  us  than  if  it  were  fmailer;  and  we 
fiiould  not  be  furprifed  at  the  fmallnefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring animals,  if  we  thought  them  firther  off. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  we  think  them  exceedingly 
fmall,  when  they  nre  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  moua- 
tain,  or  a  large  building  ;  which  aj'pear  nearer  to 
us  than  they  really  are,  on  account  of  their  extraor- 
dinary Ciz:.  ,  a 

JJr  junn  clearly  accounts  for  our  imaginuic^  objects,  Whycibjed 
when  feen  from  a  hii-'h  building,  to  be  fmailer  than  feei;  from 
tliey  are,  and  fmailer  than  we  fancy  them  to  be  when  ^  '^jS^ 
we  view  them  at  the  fame  diftance  on  level  ground,  Jt  pe'^,. li^Jfaj] 
is,  fays  he,  becanfe  we  have  no  diftindt  idea  o*^  di-  than  thei 
ftance  in  that  direftion,  and  therefore  jud^^e  ef  things  are. 
by  their  pictures  upon  the  eye  only  ;  but  cuftom  will 
enable  us  to  j^dge  rightly  ev<?n  in  this  cafe. 

X»2t  a  boy,  fays  hr,  who  has  never  been  upon  any 
high  building,  go  to  iTie  top  of  tlie  rnonament,  and 
look  down  into  the  ftre^t ;  the  obfefts  feen  there,  as 
men  and  horfes,  will  appear  fo  fmall  as  greatly  to  fur- 
prife  him.  But  Lo  or  20  years  after,,  if  in  the  mean 
time  lie  has  ufed  himfeH"  now  and  then  to  look  dowo, 
from  that  and  other  great  heights,  he  will  no  longer 
find  the  fame  objefb  to  appear  fo  fmall.  And  if  he 
was  to  view  the  fame  objeMs  from  fuch  heiglits  :is  fre- 
quently as  he  fees  them  upon  the  fame  level  with  him- 
felf  in  the  ftreets,  he  fuppofes  that  they  woiild  appear 
to  him  juft  of  the  fame  magnitude  from  the  top  of 
the  monument,  as  they  do  from  a  windov/  one  ftorjr 
high.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  ftatues  placed  upon 
very  high  buildings  ought  to  be  niade  of  a  larger  lize 
than  thofe  which  are  feen  at  a  nearer  diftance  ;  be- 
caufe  all  perfons,  except  architefts,  are  apt  to  imagine 
the  height  of  fuch  buildings  to  be  much  lefs  than  it- 
really  is. 

The  fourth  method  by  which  Dr  Porterfield  fays* 
that  we  judge  of  the  diftance  of  objects,  is  the  force 
with  which  their  colour  ftrikes  upon  our  eyes.  For 
we  be  affured  that  two  o!?jefts  are  of  a  fimilar  and  lik* 
colour,  and  that  one  appears  more  bright  and  lively 
than  the  other,  we  judge  that  the  brighter  objeft  is 
the  nearer  of  the  two. 

The  fifth  method  confifts  in  the  different  appearance 
of  the  fmall  parts  of  objefts.  When  thefe  parts  appear 
diftinft,  we  judge  that  the  objeft  is  near  ;  but  when 
they  appear  confufed,  or  when  they  do  not  appear  at 
all,  we  judge  that  it  is  at  a  greater  diftance.  For  th« 
image  of  any  objeft,  or  part  of  an  object,  dimiaifties 
as  the  diftance  of  it  increafes. 

The  fixth  and  laft  method  by  which  we  judge, of- 
tbe  diftance  of  objefts  is,  that  the  eye  does  not  repre- 
fent  to  our  mind  one  objfft  alone,  but  at  the  lame 
time  all  thofe  that  are  placed  betwixt  us  and  the  priji- 
cipal  objedl,  whofe  diftance  we  are  conftdering  ;  andr 
the  more  this  diftance  is  divided  into  feparate  and  di- 
flinft  parts,  the  greater  it  appears  to  be.  For  this 
reafon,  diftances  upon  uneven  furfaces  appear  lefs  thaa 
upon  a  plane  :  for  the  inequahties  of  the  furfaces, 
fuch  as  hills,  ■  and  holes,  and  rivers,  that  lie  low  and 
out  of  fight,  either  do  not  appear,  or  hinder  the  part* 
liiat  lie  behind  them  from  appearing.;  and  fo  the  wi)ol9 
apparent  diftiance  is  diminifhed  by  the  p^ts  that  do 

not 
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^))  arent  not  appear  xn  it.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  banks  of 
b'       ^  ^^^^^  appear  contiguous  to  a  diftant  eye,  when  the 
'  "j^  .     river  is  low  and  not  feen. 

ii9  Dr  Portciheld  veiy  well  explains  feveral  fallacies  in 

ieverul  fal-  vifion  depending  upon  our  miltaking  the  diftances  of 
icies  of  vi- ^[.j^^^g^    Of  this  kind,  he  fays,  is  the  appearance  of 
ed,      parallel  lines,  and  long  vitias  condlling  of  parallel 
rows  of  trees ;  for  they  feem  to  converge  more  and 
more  as  they  are  farther  extended  from  the  eye.  The 
realon  of  this,  he  fays,  is  becaufe  the  apparent  mag- 
nitudes of  their  perpendicular  intervals  are  perpetual- 
•  ly  diminifliing,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  miftake 
thtir  diftance.    Hence  we  may  ice  why,  when  two 
parallel  rows  of  tre_a  Hand  upoii  au  alcent,  whereby 
the  more  remote  parts  appear  farther  off  than  they 
really  are,  becaufe  the  line  lliat  meafuresthe  length  of 
the  viitas  now  appears  under  a  greater  angle  than  when 
it  was  horizontal,  tfie  trees,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will  leem 
'   to  converge  lels,  and  fometimes,  inftead  of  conver- 
ging, they  will  be  thought  to  diverge. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  a  long  vifta  appears  to 
converge  more  and  more  the  farther  it  is  extended 
from  the  tye,  the  remoter  parts  ot  a  horizontal  walk 
or  a  long  &oor  will  appear  to  afcend  gradually  ;  and 
objcfts  placed  upon  it,  the  more  remote  they  are  the 
higher  they  will  appear,  till  the  lall  be  feen  on  a  level 
with' the  eye  ;  whereas  the  ceiling  of  a  long  gallery 
appears  t©  defcend  towards  a  horizontal  line,  drawn 
from  the  eye  of  the  fpeelator.  For  this  reafon,  alfo, 
the  furtace  of  the  lea,  feen  from  an  eminence,  feems 
to  rife  higher  and  higher  the  farther  we  look  ;  and  the 
upper  parts  of  high  buildings  feem  to  ftoop,  or  in- 
cline forwards  over  the  eye  below,  becaufe  they  feem 
to  approach  towards  a  vertical  line  proceeding  from 
the  lpe<Stator'8  eye  ;  fo  that  flatues  on  the  top  of  fuch 
buildings,  in  order  to  appear  upright,  mult  recline, 
or  bend  backwards. 

Our  author  alfo  (hows  the  reafon  why  a  windmill, 
feen  from  a  great  diftance,  is  lometimes  imagined  to 
move  the  contrary  way  from  what  it  really  does,  by 
our  taking  the  nearer  end  of  the  fail  for  the  more  re- 
mote. I  he  uncertainty  we  fometimes  find  in  the 
comfe  of  the  motion  of  a  branch  of  lighted  candles, 
turned  round  at  a  diftance,  is  owing,  he  fays,  to  the 
fame  caufe ;  as  alfo  oar  fometimes  miltaking  a  convex 
for  a  concave  furlace,  more  efpecially  in  viewing  feals 
and  imprelfions  with  a  convex  glafs  or  a  double  rai- 
crofcope  ;  and  lafUy,  that,  upon  coming  in  a  dark 
night  into  a  ilreet,  in  which  there  is  but  one  row 
of  lamps,  we  often  miftake  the  hde  of  the  ftreet  they 
are  on. 

Far  more  light  was  thrown  upon  this  curious  fub- 
jeft  by  M.  Bouguer. 
aao         fhe  proper  method  of  drawing  the  appearance  of 
Great  ^'^^^'^.^q  ro^s      trees  that  flrall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye, 
thrown  uj>-  .  ,  •  i   i  ■/  j  ..i      ■  r  r 

ni'.this  fiib.18  a  problem  which  has  exerciied  the  ingemuty  ©t  ie- 

jedl  by  M.  veral  philofophers  and  mathemuticians.  That  the  ap- 
Bouguer.  parent  magnitude  of  objefts  decreafes  with  the  angle 
under  which  they  are  ieen,  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  alfo  acknowledged,  that  it  is  only  by 
cuttom  and  experience  that  we  learn  to  form  a  judgc- 
ment  both  of  magnitudes  and  diftances.  But  in  the 
application  of  thefe  maxims  to  the  above-mentioned 
problem,  all  pcrfons,  before  M.  Bouguer,  made  ufe 
of  the  real  diftance  inft.ead  of  the  apparent  one  ;  by 
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which  only  the  mind  can  fortn  its  ju(%mcYit.    And  it  ^PPf'J;' 
is  manifeft,  that,  if  any  circumftanccs  contribute  to  Jf^'p^i^-g^ct^; 
make  the  diftance  appear  otherwife  than  it  is  in  tea-  (......y.^ 

lity,-  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objcd  will  be 
afteded  by  it ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  that,  if  the  mag- 
nitude be  mifapprehended,  the  idea  of  the  diftance 
will  vary. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  diftinftion,  Tacquet 
pretended  to  demonftrate,  that  nothing  can  give  thc: 
idea  of  two  parallel  lines  (rows  of  trees  for  inftance) 
to  an  eye  fituated  at  one  of  their  extremities,  but  two 
hyperbolical  curves,  turned  the  contrary  way  ;  and 
M.  Varignon  maintained,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
vifta  appear  of  the  lame  width,  it  muft  be  made  nar- 
rower, inftead  of  wider,  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  very  great  diftances,  and 
thofe  that  are  conliderably  lefs  than  they,  make  near- 
ly  the  fame  imprefiion  upon  the  eye.    We,  therefore, 
always  imagine  great  diftances  to  be  lefs  than  ihey  are; 
and  for  this  realon  the  ground  plan  of  a  long  vilta  al- 
ways appears  to  rife.    The  vifual  rays  come  in  a  de-  . 
terminate  diredion;  but  as  we  imagine  that  they  ter- 
minate fooner  than  they  do,  we  necefl'ariiy  conceive 
that  the  place  from  which  they  iffue  is  elevated.  E- 
very  large  plane,  therefore,  as  AB,  (fig.  2.)  viewed  by  pi^te 
an  eye  at  O,  will  feem  to  li^  in  fuch  a  diredioa  as  CCCLXf, 
Ab ;  and  confequently  lines,  in  order  to  appear  truly 
parallel  on  the  plane  AB,  muft  be  drawn  lo  as  that 
they  would  appear  parallel  on  the  plane  A<i,  and  be 
from  thence  projedted  to  the  plane  A  B. 

To  determine  the  inclination  of  the  apparent  groimd. 
plan  A^  to  the  true  ground-plan  AB,  eur  ingeni- 
ous author  directs  us  to  draw  upon  a  piece  of  level' 
ground  two  ftraight  hues  of  a  fuf&cient  length  (for 
which  purpofe  lines  faftened  to  fmall  fticks  are  very 
convenientj,  making  an  angle  of  3  or  4  degrees  with 
one  another.  Then  a  perfon,  placing  hircfelf  within 
the  angle,  with  his  back  towards  the  angular  point, 
muft  walk  backwards  and  forwards  till  he  can  fancy 
the  lines  to  be  parallel  In  this  htuation,  a  Hne  drawn 
from  the  point  of  the  angle  thro'  tne  place  of  his  eye, 
will  contain  the  fame  angle  with  the  true  ground- 
plan  which  this  does  with  the  apparent  one. 

M.  Bouguer  then  fhows  other  more  geometrical 
methods  of  determining  this  inclination  ;  and  fays» 
that  by  thefe  means  he  has  often  found  it  to  be  4  or  5 
degr  ees,  though  fometimes  only  2  or  2^-  degrees.  The 
determination  of  this  angle,  he  obferves,  is  variable ; 
depending  upon  the  manner  im  which  the  ground  is  il- 
luminated and  the  intenfity  of  the  hght.  The  colour 
of  the  foil  is  alfo  not  without  its  influence,  as  well  as 
the  particular  conformation  of  the  eye,  by  whicH  it  is 
more  or  lefs  affedled  by  the  fame  degree  of  light,  and 
alfo  the  part  of  the  eye  on  which  the  object  is  paint- 
ed. When,  by  a  flight  motion  of  his  head,  he  con- 
trived, that  certain  parts  of  the  foil,  the  image  of 
which  fell  towards  the  bottom  of  his  eye,  Ihould  fail 
towards  the  top  of  the  retina,  he  always  thought  that 
this  apparent  inclination  became  a  little  greater. 

But  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  what  he  fays  he 
can  affure  his  reader  may  be  depended  upon,  is,  that 
if  he  look  towards  a  rifing  ground,  the  difiertnce  be- 
tween the  apparent  ground-plan  and  the  true  one  will 
be  much  more  conlideiable,  fo  that  they  will  fome- 
times make  an  ang'le  of  25  or  30  degrees.  Of  this  he 
T  t  2  had 
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"^a^e  "^Itc  ^^'^  "^^^^  frequent  oHfervatlons.  Mountains,  he  fays, 
ol^ibjtdb.  ^'^S'"  to  be  Inacceffible  wljen  their  fides  make  an  angle 
from-  35  to  37  degrees  with  the  hoiizon,  as  then  it  is 
not  poffible  to  dimb  them  but  by  means  of  itones  or 
ftruhs,  to  ferve  as  fteps  to  fix  the  feet  on.  In  thefe 
cafes,  both  he  and  his  companions  always  agreed  that 
the  apparent  inch'nation  of  the  fide  of  the  mountain 
was  6o  or  70  degrees. 
Plate  Thefe  deceptions  arc  reprcfented  in  fig.  3.  in  which, 
CCCLXl.  vi'hen  the  ground  plan  AM,  or  AN,  are  much  inch- 
ned,  the  apparent  ground-plan  Am,  or  An,  makes  a 
very  large  angle  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
ground  dips  btlow  the  level,  the  inclination  of  the  ap- 
parent to  the  true  ground-plan  diminiihts,  till,  at  a 
certain  degree  of  the  Hope,  it  becomts  nothing  at  all ; 
the, .two  plans  AP  and  Ap  being  the  fame,  fo  that  pa- 
rallel lines  drawn  upon  them  would  always  appear  fo. 
.If  the  inclination  below  the  horizon  is  carried  beyond 
the  fituation  AP,  the  error  will  increafe  ;  and  what  is 
Very  remarkable,  it  will  be  on  the  contrary  fide  ;  the 
apparent  plan  A  r  being  always  below  the  true  plan 
AR,  fo  that  if  a  perfon  would  draw  upon  the  plan  AR 
lines  thfit  fliall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye,  they  mull 
l  e  drawn  converging,  and  not  diverging,  as  is  ufual  on 
the  level  ground;  becaufe  they  mult  be  the  projcftions 
of  two  lines  imagined  ta  be  parallel,  on  the  plan  Ar, 
which  is  more  inclined  to  the  horizon  than  AR. 

Thefe  remarks,  he  obferves,  are  applicable  to  diffe- 
rent planes  expofed  to  the  eye  at  the  fimc  time.  For 
if  Bfi,  fig.  4.  be  the  front  of  a  building,  at  the  di- 
itance  of  AB  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  reriuced  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  dillance  A  I/;  and  the  front  of  the 
building  will  be  lih,  rather  inclined  towards  the  fpec- 
tator,  unlefs  the  dillance  be  inconfiderable. 

After  making  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon 
this  fubjeft,  our  author  concludes,  that  when  a  man 
ftands  upon  a  level  plane,  it  does  not  fecm  to  rife  fen- 
fibly  but  at  fome  diftance  from  him.  The  apparent 
plane,  therefore,  has  a  curvature  in  it,  at  that  dillance, 
the  form  of  which  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine ;  fo 
that  a  man  ftanding  upon  a  level  plane,  of  infinite  ex- 
tent, will  imagine  that  he  Hands  in  the  centre  of  a  ba- 
fon,  1  his  is  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  the  cafe  with  a 
perfon  ftanding  upon  the  level  of  the  fea. 

He  concludes  with  obferving,  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  drawing  lines  according  to  thefe  rules,  fo  as 
to  have  any  given  elTed  upon  the  eye,  except  when 
fome  parts  of  the  profpeiSl  are  very  near  the  fpeftator, 
and  others  very  diilant  from  him;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe, 
regard  muft  be  had  to  the  conical  or  conoidal  figure  of 
a  furface.  A  right  hne  paffing  at  a  fmall  dillance  from 
the  obferver,  and  below  the  level  of  his  eye,  in  that 
cafe  almoft.  always  appears  fenfibly  curved  at  a  certain 
dillance  from  the  eye  ;  and  almofl  all  figures  in  this 
cafe  are  fubjeft  to  fome  complicated  optical  alteration 
to  which  the  rules  of  perfpeftive  have  not  as  yet  been 
extended.  If  a  circle  be  drawn  near  our  feet,  and 
within  that  p-irt  of  the  ground  which  appears  level 
to  us,  it  will  always  appear  to  be  a  circle,  and  at 
a  very  confiderable  diftance  it  will  appear  an  ellipfe  ; 
but  between  thefe  two  fituations,  it  will  not  appear  to 
be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  will  be  like  one  of 
thofe  ovals  of  Defcartes,  which  is  more  curved  on  one 
of  its  fides  than  the  other. 

Oq  thefe  principles  a  parterre,  which  appears  dif- 
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torted  when  it  is  feen  in  a  low  fituation,  appears  per-  Apparet 
feclly  regular  when  it  is  viewed  from  a  b.ilcony  or  pl^ce, 
any  other  eminence.    Scill,  however,  the  apparent  ir-  .^^''^^ 
regularity  takes  place  at  a  greater  dillance,  while  the 
part  that  is  near  the  fpefta'tor  is  exempt  from  it.  If 
AB,  fig.  5.  be  the  ground  plane,  and  Aa  he  a  per- 
pendicular, under  the  eye,  the  higher'  it  is  fituated,  at  i 
O,  to  the  greater  diftance  will  T,  the  place  at  which 
the  plane  begins  to  have  an  apparent  afccnt  along  T^, 
bt  removed. 

All  the  varieties  that  can  occur  with  refpecl  to  the 
vifible  motion  of  objefts,  are  thus  fuccinctly  fummtd 
up  by  Dr  Porterfield  under  eleven  heads. 

1.  An  obje£l  moving  very  fwiftly  is  not  feen,  unltfs 
it  be  very  luminous.  Thus  a  cannon-ball  is  not  feen  if 
it  is  viewed  tranfverfely  :  but  if  it  be  viewed  accord- 
ing  to  the  line  it  defcribes,  it  may  be  ften,  becaufe  its 
picture  continues  long  on  the  fame  place  of  the  retina; 
which,  therefore,  receives  a  more  fcnfi^Ie  imprcffion  * 
from  the  objedl. 

2.  A  hve  coal  fwung  brifldy  round  in  a  circle  ap- 
pears a  continued  circle  of  fire,  hecaufethe  impreiTions 

made  on  the  retina  by  light,  being  of  a  vibrating,  and  ' 
coniequently  of  a  lafting  niture,  do  not  prefentiy  pe- 
rifh,  but  continue  till  the  coal  performs  its  vvhoie  cir- 
cuit, and  returns  again  to  its  former  place. 

3.  if  two  objeds,  unequally  diilant  from  the  eye, 
move  With  equal  velocity,  tlie  more  , remote  one  will 
appear  the  flower  ;  or,  if  their  celeiitics  be  proper-    -  ; 
tional  to  their  diftances,   they   will  appear  equally  ^ 
fwift. 

4.  If  two  obje^ls,  unequally  diftlant  from  the  eye, 

move  with  unequal  velocities  in  the  f;;me  direction,  ^ 
their  apparent  velocities  are  in  a  ratio  com])ounded  of 
the  direct  ratio  of  their  true  velocities,  and  the  reci-  i 
procal  one  of  their  diftances  from  the  eye. 

5.  A  vifible  objeft  moving  with  any  velocity  appeaia 
to  be  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  deferibed  in  the  interval  of 
one  fecond  be  imperceptible  at  the  diftance  of  the  eye. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  near  oLjeft  moving  very  flowly,  as 
the  index  of  a  clock,  or  a  remote  one  very  fwiftly,  as 
a  planet,  fcfms  to  be  at  reft. 

6.  An  objed  moving  with  any  degree  of  velocity 
will  appear  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  it  runs  over  in  a  fe- 
cond of  time  be  to  its  diftance  from  the  eye  as  i  to 
1400. 

7.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to 
another,  a  lateral  objefl,  not  too  far  of],  whether  ou 

the  right  or  left,  will  feem  to  move  the  contrary  ■ 
way.  J 

8.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  being  fenfible  of  its  motion,  diilant  ob- 
jects will  feem  to  move  the  fame  way,  and  with  the 
fame  velocity.  Thus,  to  a  perfon  running  eaftwards, 
the  moon  on  his  right  hand  appears  to  move  the  fame 
way,  and  with  equal  fwiftnefs ;  for,  by  reafon  of  its 
diftance,  its  image  continues  fixed  upon  the  fame  place 
of  the  retina,  from  whence  we  imagine  that  the  object 
moves  along  with  the  eye.  ; 

9.  If  the  eye  and  the  obje£l  move  both  the  fame 
way,  only  the  eye  much  fwifter  than  the  objedl,  the 
luft  will  appt;ar  to  go  backwards. 

10.  If  two  or  more  objects  move  with  the  fame  vela-  ^ 
city,  and  a  third  remain  at  reft,  the  moveable  ones 

wiU  appear  fixed,  and  the  quiefccnt  in  motion  the 

4  contrary,  • 
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ipareiit  contrary  way.  Thus'  clouds  moving  very  fwiftly,  their 
cc,  Sec.  parts  feein  to  preferve  their  fitualion,  nnd  the  moon 
jbjci5l^.^  to  move  the  contraty  way. 

II.  If  the  eye  be  moveiwita  great  velocity,  Literal 
objefts  at  rell  appear  to  move  the  coutr.uy  way. 
Thus  to  a  perfou  iitting  in  a  coach,  and  riding  brilkiy 
through  a  wood,  the  trees  feen^  to  retire  the  contrary 
way  ;  and  to  people  in  a  fliip,  2cc.  the  lliores  fsem  to 
recede. 

Porter-      At  the  conclufion  of  thefe  obfervations,  oar  author 
d's  AC-    endeavours  to  explain  another  phenomenon  of  motion, 
,nt  of  ob- though  very  common  and  well  known,  had 
t*^  x'to  "'^^»  knew,  been  explained  in  a  fatisfac- 

^""fo  a  tory  manner.    It  is  this :  If  a  perfon  turn;;  fwiftly 
Idy  per-  round,  without  changing  his  place,  all  obj efts  about 
wbenhe^jll  f^gj^  iq  move  round  in  a  circle  ihe  contrary  way;. 
bo-l[at  ^"^  ^^"^  deception  continues  not  only  while  the  perfon 
°'   ^  himfeif  moves  round,  but,  which  is  more  furprifing, 
it  alfo  continues  for  fome  time  after  he  ceafes  to 
move,  when  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  objeft,  is  at  abfo- 
lute  reft. 

The  reafon  why  objefts  appear  to  move  round  the 
contrary  way,  when  the  eye  turns  round,  is  not  fo  dif- 
ficult to  explain  :  for  though,  properly  fpeaking,  mo- 
tion is  not  feen,  as  not  being  m  itfelf  the  immediate 
objeft  of  fight;  yet  by  the  light  we  eafily  know  when 
the  image  changes  its  place  on  the  retina,  and  thence 
conclude  that  either  tiie  objeil:,  the  eye,  or  both,  are 
moved.  But  by  the  fight  alone  we  can  never  dtter- 
mine  how  far  this  motion  belongs  to  the  objeft,  hor,- 
far  to  the  eye,  or  how  far  to  both.  •  If  we  imagine 
the  eye  at  rell,  we  afcribe  the  whole  motion  to  the 
object,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft.  If  we  ima.nne  the 
object  at  reft,  we  afcribe  the  whole  motion  to  the 
eye,  though  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  olije6t ;  and  when 
the  eye  is  in  motion,  though  we  are  fenfible  of  its 
motion,  yet,  if  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  moves  fo 
fw  iftly  as  it  really  does,  we  afcribe  only  a  part  of  the 
motion  to  the  eye,  and  the  reft  of  it  we  afcribe  to  the 
objeft,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft.  This  laft,  he  fays, 
is  V.  hat  happens  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  the  eye 
turns  round;  for  though  we  are  f  nfible  of  the  motion 
of  the  eye,  yrt  we  do  not  apprehend  that  It  moves  fo 
faft  as  it  really  does  ;  and  therefore  the  bodies  about 
appear  to  move  the  conlrary  w;;y,  as  is  agreeable  to 
exDCiicnee. 

But  the  great  difficulty  ftill  remains,  viz.  Why, 
after  the  eye  ceafes  to  move,  oljefts  fhould,  for  fome 
time,  ftill  appear  to  continue  in  motion,  though  tlieir 
pitlutes  on  the  retina  be  truly  at  reft,  and  do  not  at 
all  change  their  place.  This,  he  imagined,  proceeds 
from  a  miftake  we  arc  in  with  rtfpeft  to  the  eye, 
which,  though  it  be  abfolutely  at  reft,  we  neverthelcfs 
conceive  as  moving  the  contrary  way  to  that  in 
which  it  moved  before  ;  from  which  miftake,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  motion  of  the  eye,  the  objefts  at  reft  will 
appear  to  move  the  fame  way  which  the  eye  is  ima- 
gined to  move  ;  and,  ccnfcquently,  will  feem  to  con- 
tinue their  motion  for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  at 
reft. 

This  is  ingenious,  bwt  perhaps  not  juft.    An  ac- 
count of  this  matter,  which  feems  to  us  more  fatis- 
ii  thisphe  fa(;:k)ry,    has  been  lately    given   to  the  public  by 
omenon.   j)^.  u  Some  of  the  older  writers  upon  op- 

tics (fays  this  able  philofopher)  imagined  the  vlfive 
fpirits  to  be  contain;.d  in  the  head,  as.water  is  in  a 
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veftel ;  which,  therefore,  when  once  put  In  motion  by  'Ji'i'^'^J^^ 
the  rotation  of  our  bodies,  muft  continue  in  it  for  J^f'^^^,o^^" 

fome  time  after  this  has  ceafed  ;  and  to  this  real  cir-   —  j 

cular  movement  of  the  vifive  fpirits,  while  the  liody 
is  at  reft,  they  attiibutcd  the  apparent  motions  of  oh  _ 
jecfs  in  giddinefs.     I)tchal:>j  faw  the  weaknefs  oi 
this  hypothefis  ;  and  conjeftured,  that  the  phenome- 
non might  be  owing  to  a  real  movement  of  the  eyes; 
but  produced  no  iacl:  in  proof  or  his  opiiiion.^Dr  For. 
terfield,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofcd  the  diihcuhy  o: 
explainingit  to  confift  in  ihowing,  why  obj?fts  at  reit 
appear  in  motion  to  an  eye  which  is  vdfo  i-t  r^ft    i  h.:; 
folution  he  off"ered  of  this  reprcfentation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, is  not  only  extremely  ingenious,  but  is  I 
believe  the  only  probalnc;  one  which  can  be  given.  It 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  foci  which  truly  ex- 
ifts  ;  for  I  (hall  immediately  fhow,  that  the  eye  is  not 
at  reft,  as  he  imagined.    The  laft  author  1  know  of 
who  has  touched  upon  this  fuLjeft  is  iJr  Darwin. 
His  words  are,  '  When  any  one  turns  round  rapidly 
on  one  foot  till  he  becomes  dizzy,  and  falls  upon  the  / 
ground,  the  fpedlra  of  the  ambient  objecls  continue  to 
prefent  themfi.lvts  in  rotation,  or  appear  to  librate, 
and  he  fecins  to  behold  them  for  fome  time  in  mo- 
tion.^   I  do  not  indeed  pretend  toundeifttand  his  opi- 
nion fully;  but  this  much  fcems  clear,  that  if  fueh  an 
apparent  motion  of  the  furrounding  objefts  depends  in 
any  way  upon  their  fpeftra,  or  the  illufive  reprefenta- 
tions  of  thofe  objects,  occafioned  by  their  former  im- 
prtffions  upon  tlie  retinas,  no  fimilar  motion  would  be.. 
obferved,  were  we  to  turn  ourfelves  round  v.'ith  'our 
eyes  ftiut,  and  not  to  open  them  till  we  became  giddy; 
for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  furrounduig  objefts  could  not 
fend  their  pidlures  to  the  retinap,  there  would  conic- 
quently  be  no  fpeftra  to  prefent  themfclves  afterwa.-d 
in  rotation.    But  whoever  will  make  the  experiment, 
will  find,  that  objefts  about  him  appear  to  be  equally 
in  motion,  when  he  has  become  giddy  by  turning  him- 
feif round,  whether  this  has  been  done  with  his  eyes 
open  or  ftiut.    I  ftiall  now  venture  to  propofc  my  own 
opinion  upon  this  fubjeft. 

"  if  the  eye  be  at  reft,  we  judge  an  objeft  to  be  y. 
in  motion  when  its  pifture  falls  m  fucceeding  tim.es  up-  data  we 
on  different  parts  of  the  retina;  and  if  the  eye  be  in  judge  vili- 
motion,  we  judge  an  objeft  to  be  at  reft,  as  io»g . as [^^g  Jn 
the  change  in  the  place  of  its  pifture  upon  the  retina 
holds  a  certain  correfpondence  with  the  change  of  the  at  reft, 
eye's  pofition.    Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  eye  to  be  in 
motion,  while,  from  fome  diforder  in  the  fyftem  of 
fcnfation,  we  are  either  without  thofe  feelings  which 
indicate  the  various  pofitions  of  the  eye,  or  are  not 
able  to  attend  to  them.    It  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  things  an  objeft  at  reft  muft  appear  to  be  in 
motion,  fince  it  fends  in  fucceeding  times  its  pifture 
to  diftcreut  paits  of  the  retina.    A'tid  this  feems  to  be 
what  happens  in  giddinefs.    1  was  firft  led  to  think 
fo  from  obferving,that,  during  a  flight  fit  of  giddlnela 
I  was  accidentally  feiztd  with,  a  coloured  fpot,  occa- 
fioned by  looking  ftodily  at  a  luminous  body,  and  up- 
on which  I  happened  at  that  momtnt  to  be  making  an 
experiment,,  was  moved  in  a  manner  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  pofitions  I  conceived  my  eyes  to  pof- 
fefs.    To  determine  this  point,  I  again  produced  the 
fpot,  by  looking  fome  time  at  the  flame  of  a  candle  : 
then  turning  myfelf  round  till  I  became  giddy,  I  fud- 
denly  difcontinucd  this  motion^,  and  direded  iny  eyes 
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-H'^l^arent  to  the  middle  of  a  flieet  of  paper,  fixed  upon  the  wall 
of'ohjedls'  chamber.    The  fpot  now  appeared  upon  the 

'  paper,  but  only  for  a  raoment  ;  for  it  immediately  af- 

t  r  feemed  to  move  to  one  fide,  and  the  paper  to  the 
other,  Botwithrtanding  1  conceived  the  pofition  of  my 
Curious  cx- eyes  to  bj  in  the  mr-an  while  unchanged.  To  go  on 
■penmeiits  with  the  experiment,  when  the  pr.per  and  fpoc  had 
^_afceitainpj.Q^pgijgj  to  a  certain  diftance  from  each  other,  they 
fuddenly  came  together  again  ;  and  this  ftparation  and 
conjunftionwere  ahernately  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
the  h'nu'ts  of  the  feparation  graduiJly  becoming  lefs,  till 
at  length  the  paper  and  fpot  both  appeared  to  be  at 
reft,  and  the  latter  to  !  e  projefled  upon  the  middle  of 
thr  former.  I  found  alfo,  upon  repeating  and  varying 
the  experiment  a  little,  tint  when  I  had  turned  myfclf 
from  left  to  right,  the  paper  moved  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  fpot  c  onfequently  the  contrary  way  ; 
but  that  when  I  had  turned  from  right  to  Ittr,  the  pa- 
per would  then  move  from  Itlt  to  right.  Thtfe  were 
the  appearances  obferved  while  I  ftood  ereft.  When 
1  inclined,  however,  my  head  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
bring  the  fide  of  my  face  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the 
fpot  and  paper  would  then  move  from  each  other,  one 
upward  and  the  other  downward.  But  all  theft  pl.e- 
iromena  dtmofiftiatc,  that  there  was  a  real  motion  in 
my  eyes  at  the  time  I  imagined  th  m  to  be  at  re'^  ; 
for  the  apparent  fituation  of  the  fpot,  wich  rcfpeft  to 
the  paper,  could  not  pofllMy  have  been  altered,  with- 
out a  real  change  of  the  pofition  of  thofe  organs.  To 
have  the  fame  thing  proved  in  another  way,  I  dcfired 
a  perfon  to  turn  quickly  round,  till  he  became  very 
giddy  ;  then  to  ftop  himfelf,  and  look  Itedfallly  at  me. 
He  did  fo,  and  I  could  plainly  fee,  that  although  he 
thought  his  eyes  were  fixed,  they  were  in  reality  mo 
ving  in  their  fockets,  firfl  toward  one  fide  and  then 
toward  the  other." 

M.  Le  Cat  well  explains  a  remarkable  deception, 
by  which  a  perfon  (hail  imagine  an  objeft  to  he  on 
plained  by  the  oppofite  fide  of  a  board,  when  it  Is  not  fo,  and  al- 
M.  leCat.  fo  inverted  and  magnified.    It  is  illuftrated  by  fig.  6. 

in  which  D  reprcfents  the  eye,  and  CB  a  large 
black  board,  pierced  with  a  fnvall  hole.  E  is  a  large 
■white  board,  placed  beyond  it,  and  ftrongly  illumi- 
nated ;  and  d  a  pin,  or  other  fmall  objeft,  held  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  firft  board.  In  thefe  circum- 
flances,  the  pin  fardl  he  imagined  to  be  at  F,  on  the 
x>ther  fide  of  the  board,  where  It  will  appear  inverted 
and  magnified  ;  bccaufc  what  is  in  fact  perceived,  is 
the  (hadovc  of  the  pin  upon  the  retina  ;  and  the  light 
that  is  Hopped  by  the  upper  part  of  the  pin  coming 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  enlightened  board,  and 
that  which  is  Hopped  by  the  lower  part  coming  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  board,  the  fiiadow  muft  necef- 
farily  be  inverted  <jf'!th  refpeft  to  the  objeft. 

There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  relating  to  vifion, 
which  fome  perfons  have  aftribcd  to  the  inflexion  of 
light,  but  which  Mr  Melville  explains  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent and  very  fimple  manner. 

"When  any  opaque  body  ie  held  at  the  diftance  of 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  eye,  fo  that  a  part  of 
ed^b^^Rl'"'^*^™^  more  diftant  luminous  ohjeft,  fuch  as  the  win- 
Melville'  <^ow,  or  the  fiiirie  of  a  candle,  may  be  feen  by  rays 
gaffing  near  its  edge,  if  another  opaque  body,  nearer 
to  the  eye,  be  brought  acrofs  from  the  oppofite  fide, 
the  edge  of  the  firfl  body  will  fcem  to  fwell  out- 
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wards,  and  meet  the  latteir  ;  and  in  doing  fo  will  in-  C' 
tercept  a  portion  of  the  luminous  objeil  that  was  feen^^ 
before. 

Thifi  appearance  he  explains  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Let  AB  (fig.  7  )  reprefent  the  luminous  obje6l 
to  which  the  fight  is  diretled,  CD  the  more  diftant 
opaque  body,  GH  the  nearer,  and  EF  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil.  Join  ED,  FD,  EG,  FG,  and  produce 
them  till  they  meet  /iB  in  K,  N,  M,  and  L.  It  is 
plain  that  the  parts  AN,  MB,  of  the  luminous  objcCi 
cannot  be  feen.  But  taking  any  point  a  between  N 
and  K,  and  drawin^r  a  D  if,  fince  the  portion  ^  F  of 
the  pupil  is  filled  with  light  flowing  from  that  pointy 
it  muft  be  vifible.  Any  point' (5,  between  a  and  K, 
muft  nil /F,  a  greater  portion  of  the  pupil,  and  there- 
fore muft  appear  brighter.  iigsin,  any  point  c,  be- 
tween 1/  and  K,  muft  appear  brighter  than  1,  bacaufc 
it  fills  a  greater  portion  Fwith  light.  Thepomt  K 
itfelf,  and  every  other  point  in  the  fpace  KL,  mufl 
appear  very  luminous,  fincc  they  fend  entire  pencils  of 
rays  EKF,  ELF,  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  vifible  bright- 
nefs  of  every  point  from  L  towards  M,  muft  decrcafe 
gradually,  as  from  K  to  N  ;  that  is,  the  fpaces  KN» 
LM,  will  appear  as  dim  Tnadowy  borders,  or  fringes, 
adjacent  to  the  edges  of  the  opaque  bodies. 

When  the  edge  G  is  brought  to  touch  the  right 
line  KF,  the  penumbras  unite;  and  as  foon  as  it  reaches 
NDF,  the  above  phcnomcHon  begins  ;  for  it  caruiot 
pafs  that  right  line  without  meeting  fome  line  a  D 
drawn  from  a  point  between  N  and  K,  and,  by  inter- 
cepting all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  the  pupil,  render  it 
invifible.  In  advancing  gradually  to  the  li«e  KDE, 
it  will  meet  other  lines  iDf,  c  D  ^,  8cc.  and  there- 
f«re  render  the  points  c,  &c.  from  N  to  K,  fuccef- 
fively  invifible  ;  and  therefore  the  edge  of  the  fixed 
opaque  body  CD  muft  fecm  to  fwell  outwards,  and 
cover  the  whole  fpace  NK;  while  GH,  by  its  motion, 
covers  MK.  When  GH  is  placed  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  eye,  CD  continuing  fixed,  the  fpace  OP  to 
be  pafl'ed  over  in  order  to  intercept  NK  is  lefs  ;  and 
therefore,  with  an  equal  motion  of  GH,  the  apparent 
fwellingof  CD  mult  ue  quicker  ;  which  is  found  true 
by  experience. 

If  ML  reprefent  a  luminous  -objeft,  and  REFQ^ 
any  plane  expofed  to  its  light,  the  fpace  FQ^will  be 
entirely  fhaded  from  the  rays,  and  the  fpace  FE  will 
be  occupied  by  a  penumbra,  gri»dually  darker,  from 
E  to  F.  Let  now  GH  continue  fixed,  and  CD  move 
parallel  to  the  plane  EF;  and  as  foon  as  it  pafl'ts  the 
line  LF,  it  is  evident  that  the  fhadow  QJ'  will  feera 
to  fwell  outwards  ;  and  when  CD  reaches  ME,  fo  as 
to  cover  with  its  lhadow  the  fpace  RE,  by  its 

extcnfion,  will  cover  FE.    This  is  found  to  hold  true 
likewife  by  experiment. 

(J  4.  Of  the  Concave  Figure  of  the  Sky. 

This  apparent  concavity  is  only  an  optical  "^^^^P' pytei^t'^of 
tion  founded  on  the  incapacity'  of  our  organs  of  vifion  ffj^ 
to  take  in  very  large  diftanees.  —  Dr  Smith,  in  hish  riz  n 
Complete  Syftem  of  Optics,  hath  (icmonllnited,  that,  ^  plane 
if  the  furface  of  the  earth  «'as  perfedly  plane,  the  di-^"^^'*''''"' 
fiance  of  the  vifible  horizon  from  the  eye  would  fcarce 
exceed  the  diftance  of  5000  times  the  height  of  the 
eye  above  the  ground,  fuppofing  the  height  of  the 
(ye  between  five  and  fix  feet :  beyond  this  diftance, 
3  all 
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ivirv  all  objefts  would  appear  in  the  vlfible  horizon.  For, 
let  OP  be  the  hciglit  of  the  eye  above  the  line  PA 
drawn  upon  the  ground  ;  and  if  an  objecl  AB,  equal 

'.XI.  in  height  to  PO,  be  removed  to  a  dillance  PA  equal 

8.  '  to  5000  times  that  height,  it  will  hardly  be  vifule  by 
reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  angle  AOB.  Confe- 
quently  any  diilance  AC,  how  great  foever,  beyond 
A,  will  be  invifible.  For  lince  AC  and  BO  are 
parallel,  the  ray  CO  will  always  cut  AB  in  fome 
point  D  between  A  and  B  j  and  therefore  the  angle 
AOC,  or  AOD,  will  always  be  kfs  than  AOB,  and 
therefore  AD  or  AC  will  be  iiivifible.  Confequently 
all  objeits  and  clouds,  as  CE  and  FG,  placed  at  all 
^liftnncee  beyond  Aj  if  they  be  high  enough  to  be 
viiible,  or  to  fubtead  a  bigger  angle  at  the  eye  than 
AOB,  w^ill  3p;)ear  at  the  horizon  AB  ;  becaufe  the 

5      dillance  AC  is  invifible. 

I  !  Hence,  if  we  fuppofs  a  vaft  long  row  of  objects,  or  a 
■  va It  long  wall  ABZY(tig.  9.), built  upon  this  plane,  and 
''V  its  perpendicular  dilbnce  OA  from  the  eye  at  O  (;p 
'"^""be  equal  to  or  greater  thr.n  the  dillance  O  a  oi  the 
vifible  horizon,  it  will  not  appear  ftraight,  but  circular, 
as  if  it  was  built  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
horizon  acegy:  and  if  the  wall  be  continued  to  an 
jmmenfe  diftance,  its  extreme  parts  YZ  will  appear 
in  the  horizon  at  yz,  where  it  is  cut  by  a  line  Oy  pa- 
rallel to  the  .w.li.  For,  fappofiug  a  ray  YO,  tlie 
angle  YO  y  will  become  infenfibly  fmall.  Imagrne 
thi^s  infinite  plane  OAYj;,  with  the  wall  upon  it,  to 
be  turned  about  the  horizontal  line  O  like  tht  lid  of  a 
box,  till  it  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  other  lialf 
©f  the  horizontal  plane  LMj',  and  the  wall  parallel  ta 
it,  like  a  vaft  ceiUng  over  head  ;  and  then  the  wall 
will  appear  like  the  concave  figure  of  the  clouds  over- 
head. ^But  though  the  wall  in  tlie  horizon  appear  in 
the  figure  of  a  femicircle,  yet  the_  ceiling  will  not, 
but  much  flatter.  Becaufe  the  horizontal  plane  was 
a  vlfible  furface,  which  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  fame 
diftances  quite  round  the  eye:  but  in  the  vertical  plane 
extended  between  the  eye  and  the  ceiling,  there  is 
nothing  that  aftedb  the  fenfe  with  an  idea  of  its  parts 
but  the  common  line  Oy  ;  confequently  the  apparent 
diftances  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ceihng  will  be  gra- 
dually diminiihed  in  afcending  from  that  line.  Now 
when  the  fky  is  quite  overcaft  with  clouds  of  equal 
gravities,  they  will  all  float  in  the  air  at  equal  heigiits 
above  the  earth,  and  confequently  will  compofe  a  fur- 
fiice  refembling  a  large  ceiling,  as  flat  as  the  vifible 
furface  of  the"  earth.'  Its  concavity  therefore  is  not 
seal,  but  apparent :  and  when  the  heights  of  the 
clouds  are  unequal,  fince  their  real  fhapes  and  magni- 
tudes  are  all  unknown,  the  eye  can  feldom  diilinguifli 
the  unequal  diitances  of  thofe  clouds  that  appear  in 
the  fame  dlredions,  unlefs  when  they  are  very  near  us, 
or  are  driven  by  contr-ary  currents  of  the  air.  So  that 
the  vifible  fh^pe  of  the  whole  furface  remains  alike  in 
both  cafes.  '  And  when  the  fl<y  is  either  partly  over- 
caft, or  partly  free  fiom  clouds,  it  is  matter  of  fail 
that  we  retain  much  the  fame  idea  of  its  concavity  as 
when  it  was  quite  overcaft. 

The  concavity  of  the  heavena  appears  to  the  eye, 
g  which  is  the  only  judge  of  an  apparent  figure,  to  be  a 
»rs  lefslefs  portion  of  a  fpheiical  furface  than  a  hemifphtre. 
a  he-  Dt  Smith  fays,  that  the  centre  of  the  concavity  is 
'^J^'much  below  the  eye  ;  and  by  taking  a  medium  among 
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feveral  ohfervatlons,  he  found  the  apparent  dillance  Bhie  colour 
©f  its  parts  at  th:  horizon  to  be  generally  between  three     the  Sky. 
and  four  times  greater  th.m  the  apparent  dillance  of 
its  parts  overhead.    For  let  the  arch  ABCD  repre-  ^^C- 
fent  the  apparent  concavityof  the  fky,0  the  place  of  the 
eye,  OA  and  OC  the  horizontal  and  vertical  apparent 
diftances,  whofe  proportion  is  required.    Firft  obferve 
when  the  fun  or  the  moon,  or  any  cloud  or  ftar,  is  in 
fuch  a  pofition  at  B,  that  the  apparent  arches  B.\,  BC, 
extended  on  each  file  of  this  object  towards  the 
horizon  and  zenith,   feem  equal  to  the  eye ;  then 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  objed  B  with  a  quadrant, 
or  a  crofs-ftafF,  or  finding  it  by  aftronomy  fro:n  the  . 
given  time  oi^  obfervation,  the  angle  AOB  is  known. 
Drawing  therefore  the  line  OB  in  the  polition  thus 
determined,  and  taking  in  it  any  point  B  at  plea- 
fure,  in  the  vertical  line  CO  produced  downwards, 
feek  the  centre  Eof  a  circle  ABC,  whofe  arches  BA,, 
BC,  intercepted  between  B  and  the  legs  of  the  right, 
angle  AOC,  ftiall  be  equal  to^each  other;  then  will  this 
arch  xABCD  reprefer.t  the  apparent  figure  of  the  ftcy. 
For  by  the  eye  we  eftimate  the  diftance  between  any 
two  objetls  in  the  heavens  by  the  quantity  of  Iky  that 
appears  to  lie  between  them;  as  upon  earth  we 
eltimate  it  by  the  quantity  of  ground  that  lies  be- 
tween them.    The  centre  E  may  be  found  geometri- 
cally by  conftrufting  a  cubic  equation,  or  as  quickly 
and  fufticiently  ex  i£t  by  trying  whether  the  chords 
B  A,  BC,  of  the  arch  ABC  drawn  by  conjefture  are 
equal,  and  by  altering  its  radius  BE  till  they  are  fo. 
Now  in  making  feveral  obfervations  upon  the  lun,  and: 
fome  others  upon  the  moon  and  ftars,  they  feemed  ta' 
our  author  to  bifectthe  vertical  arch  ABC  at  B,  when 
their  apparent  altitudes  or  the  angle  AOB  was  about 
23  degrees;  which  gives  the  proportion  of  OC  to 
OA  as  3  to  10  or  as  i  to  3  J-  nearly.    When  the  fun 
was  but  30  degrees  high,  the  upper  arch  feemed  always 
lefs  than  the  under  one;  and,  in  our  author's  opinion,, 
always  greater  when  the  fun  was  about  18  or  20  de- 
grees high. 

^5.  Of  the  Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky,  and  of  Blue  and 
Green  Shadoivs. 

The  opinions  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  co- 0^5*1^° ^ 
lour  of  the  fl<y  merit  no  notice.    The  firft  who  gave  the  ancients 
any  rational  explanation  was  Fromondus.    By  him  itxefpedling 
was  fuppofed,  that  the  bluenefs  of  the  fky  proceeded  of'^jj^^'^J^ 
from  a  mixture  of  the  white  light  of  the  fun  with  the 
black  fpace  beyond  the  atmofphere,  where  there  is 
neither  refraclion  nor  refieftion.     This  opinion  pre- 
vailed very  generally  even  in  modern  times,  and  was- 
niaintsined  by  Otto  Gucrick  and  all  his  cotemporaries, 
who  affertcd  that  white  and  black  may  be  mixed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a  blue.    Mr  Bouguer  had 
recourfe  to  the  vapours  dIfFufed  tluougli  the  atmo- 
fphere,  to  account  for  the  refiediou  of  the  blue  rays 
rather  than  any  other.    He  feems  however  to  fuppofe, 
that  it  arifes  from  the  conftitution  of  the  air  iifelf, 
whereby  the  fainter  coloured  rays  are  incapable  of 
making  their  way  through  any  coufiderable  tra£l  of 
it.    Hence  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  colour  of  the  air. 
is  properly  blue;  to  which  opinion  Dr  Smith  feem«alfo-^ 
to  have  inclined. 

To  this  blue  colour  of  the  flcy  is  owing  the  appear- 
ance of  blue  and  green  ihadows  in  the  mornings  and 

eveninj^s,. 
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StL^lk"*"^^'^"'"^'^'"^"^^^^^^  were  firfl  taken  notice  of  by  M. 

?  ^  ^  ^y^i'Bufron  in  the  month  of  July  1742,  when  he  obferved 
_  that  the  (hadows  of  trees  which  fell  upon  a  white  wall 

Green  Hia-  were  green.  He  was  at  that  time  (landing  upon  an 
eminence,  and  the  fun  was  l"etting  in  the  cleft  of  a 

M.  Buffon.  ^^^^^      appeared  con fiderably  lower  than 

the  horizon.  The  /ley  was  clear,  excepting  in  the 
weft,  which,  though  free  from  clouds,  was  lightly 
/hadtd  with  vapours,  of  a  yelow  colour,  inclining  to 
red.  Then  the  fun  itfelf  was  exceedingly  red,  and  was 
feemindy  at  Icaft  four  times  as  large  as  he  appears 
to  be  at  mid-day.>  In  thefe  circuniftances,  he  faw 
very  diflinAIy  the  fliadows  of  the  trees,  which  were 
50  »r  40  feet  from  the  white  wall,  coloured  with  a 
light  green,  inclining  to  blue.  Tiie  fliadow  of  an  ar- 
tour,  which  was  three  feet  from  the  wall,  was  ex- 
actly drawn  upon  it,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
newly  painted  with  verdegrife.  This  appearance  laft- 
ed  near  five  minutes  ;  after  which  it  grew  fainter, 
and  vaniflied  at  the  fame  time  with  the  light  of  the 
ayz  fun. 

Blue  fha-  The  next  morning,  at  funrife,  he  went  to  obferve 
veTb  "h[ni' fhadows,  upon  another  white  wall  ;  but  inftead 
'of  finding  them  green,  as  he  expe£ted,  he  obferved 
that  they  were  blue,  or  rather  of  the  colour  of  lively 
-  indigo.  The  flcy  was  ferene,  except  a  flight  covering 
of  yellowifh  vapours  in  the  call;  and  the  fan  arofe  be- 
hind a  hill,  fo  that  it  was  elevated  above  his  horizon. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  the  Mue  fhadows  were  only  vi- 
fible  three  minutes;  after  which  they  appeared  black, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  he  obferved  the 
green  fhadows  exaflly  as  before.  Six  days  paffed 
without  his  being  ahle  to  repeat  his  obfervations,  on 
account  of  the  clouds ;  but  the  7th  day,  at  funfct, 
the  fhadows  were  not  green,  but  of  a  beautiful  iky- 
blue.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  the  fl{y  was  in  a  great 
meafure  free  from  vapours  at  that  time;  and  that 
the  fun  fet  behind  a  rock,  fo  that  it  difappeared  be- 
fore it  came  to  his  horizon.  Afterwards  he  often 
obferved  the  fhadows  both  at  funrife  and  funftt  ;  but 
always  obferved  them  to  be  blue,  though  with  a  great 
variety  of  fhadcs  of  that  colour.  He  fhowed  this 
phenomenoti  to  many  of  his  friends,  who  were  as  much 
furprifed  at  it  as  he  himfelf  had  been  ;  but  he  fays 
that  any  perfon  may  fee  a  blue  fhadow,  if  he  will  only 
hold  his  finger  before  a  piece  of  white  paper  at  fun- 

Explana-        The  firft  perfon  who  attempted  to  explain  this  phe- 
tieii  of  thefe  nomenon  was  the  Abbe  Mazeas,  in  a  merroir  of  the 
phenome-   f(,ciety  in  Berlin  lor  the  year  1752.    He  obferved, 
«d  by  Abbe*'^^*- an  opaque  body  was  illuminated  by  the 
Mazeas.     moon  and  a  candle  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  two 
fhadows  were  cafl  upon  the  fame  white  wall,  that 
which  was  enlightened  by  the  candle  was  reddifh,  and 
that  which  was  enlightened  by  the  moon  was  blue. 
But,  without  attending  to  any  other  circumflances,  he 
fuppofed  the  cbange  of  colour  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
diminution  of  the  light ;  but  M.  Melville,  and  M. 
Bouguer,  both  independent  of  cne  another,  feem  to 
have  hit  upon  the  true  caufe  of  this  curious  appear- 
ance,  and  which  hath  been  already  hinted  at.  The  for- 
mer of  thefe  gentlemen,  in  his  actempts  to  explain  the 
blue  colour  of  the  f]<y,  obferves,  that  fince  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  body  affuraes  any  particular  colour,  but 
becaufe  it  refleds  one  fort  of  rays  more  abundantly 
249. 
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than  the  reft;  and  firtce  I't  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  Blue 
conflituent  pqrts  of  pure  air  are  grofs  enough  to  fepa-°^ 
rate  any  colours  of  themfelves  ;  we  mud  conclude  with 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  violet  and  blue  making 
rays  are  reflefted  more  copioufly  than  the  reft,  by  the 
finer  vapours  diffufed  through  the  atmofphere,  whofe 
parts  are  not  big  enough  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  vifible  opaque  clouds.  And  he  fhows,  that  in  proper 
circumftances,  the  bluifli  colour  of  the  fky-light  may 
be  adually  feen  on  bodies  illuminated  by  it,  as,  he 
fays,  it  is  objeded  fliould  always  happen  upon  this  hy- 
pothciis.  For  that  if,  on  a  clear  cloudlefs  day,  a  fheet 
of  white  paper  be  expofed  to  the  fun's  beams,  when 
any  opaque  body  is  placed  upon  it,  the  fhadow  which 
is  illuminated  by  the  fky  only  will  appear  remarkably 
bluifh  compared  w'ith  the  reft  of  the  paper,  which  re- 
ceives the  fun's  direft  rays. 

M.  Bouguer,  who  has  taken  the  moft  pains  with 
this  fu' jeft,  obferves,  that  as  M.  Buffon  mentions  the 
fhadows  appearing  green  only  twice,  and  that  at  all 
other  times  they  were  blue,  this  is  the  colour  which 
they  regularly  have,  and  that  the  blue  was  changed 
into  green  by  fome  accidental  circumftance.  Green, 
he  fays,  is  only  a  compofition  of  blue  and  yellow,  fo 
that  this  accidental  change  may  have  arifen  from  the 
mixture  of  fome  yellow  rays  in  the  blue  fliadow ;  and 
that  perhaps  the  wall  might  have  had  that  tinge,  fo 
that  the  blue  is  the  only  colour  for  which  a  general 
reafon  is  required.  And  this,  he  fays,  muft  be  derived 
from  the  colour  of  pure  air,  which  always  appears 
blue,  and  which  always  refleds  that  colour  upon  all 
objeAs  without  diftinftion  ;  but  which  is  too  faint 
to  be  perceived  when  our  eyes  are  ftrongly  affedled 
by  the  light  of  the  fun,  refleaed  from  other  objeds 
around  us. 

To  confirm  this  hypothefis,  he  adds  fome  curious 
obfervations  of  his  own,  in  which  this  appearance  is 
agreeably  diverfified.  Being  at  the  village  of  Boucholtz 
in  July  1764,  he  obferved  the  fliadows  projedled  on  the 
white  paper  of  his  pocket-book,  when  the  ky  was  clear. 
At  half  an  hour  paft  6  in  the  evening,  when  the  fun  wascuriq 
about  four  degrees  high,  he  obferved  that  the  Ihadowfervai 
of  his  finger  was  of  a  dark  grey,  while  he  held  thereiatii 
paper  oppofite  to  the  fun  ;  but  when  he  inclined  it  al-'^'"'^' 
moft  horizontally,  the  paper  had  a  bluifh  caft,  and  the 
fliadow  upon  it  was  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue. 

When  his  eye  was  placed  between  the  fun  and  the 
paper  laid  horizontally,  it  always  appeared  of  a  bluifh 
caft  ;  but  when  he  held  the  paper  thus  inclined  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  fun,  he  could  diftinguifh,  upon 
every  little  eminence  occafioned  by  the  inequality  of 
the  furface  of  the  paper,  the  principal  of  the  prifma- 
tic  colours.  He  alfo  perceived  them  upon  his  nails, 
and  upon  the  fliin  of  his  hand.  This  multitude  of  co- 
loured points,  red,  yellow,  grten,  and  blue,  almoft  ef- 
faced the  natural  colour  of  the  objeds. 

At  three  quarters  paft  fix,  the  fhadows  began  to  be 
blue,  even  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  perpendicu- 
larly. The  colour  was  the  moft  lively  when  the  rays 
fell  upon  it  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  ;  but  with  a  lefs 
inclination  of  the  paper,  he  could  diftinftly  perceive, 
that  the  blue  fhadow  had  a  border  of  a  ftronger  blue 
on  that  fide  which  looked  towards  the  fky,  and  a  red 
border  on  that  fide  which  was  turned  towards  the 
earth.    To  fee  thefe  borders,  the  body  that  made  the  . 
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fiiadow  was  obliged  to  be  placed  very  near  the  paper ; 
and  the  nearer  it  was  the  more  fenfible  was  the  red 
border.  At  the  diftance  of  three  inches,  the  whole 
fiiadow  was  blue.  At  every  obfervation,  after  having 
held  the  paper  towards  the  Iky,  he  turned- it  towards 
the  earth,  which  was  covered  with  verdure  ;  holding  it 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fun  might  fliine  upon  it 
while  it  received  the  fhadows  of  various  bodies ;  but 
in  this  pofitlon  he  could  never  perceive  the  (hadow  to 
be  blue  or  green  at  any  inclination  with  refped  to  the 
fun's  rays. 

At  fevcn  o»clock,  the  fun  being  ftill  about  two  de- 
grees high,  the  ftadows  were  of  a  bright  blue,  even 
when  the  rays  fell  perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  but 
were  the  brighteft  when  it  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°.    At  this  time  he  was  furprifed  to  obferve,  that 
a  large  trad  of  fky  was  not  favourable  to  this  blue  co- 
lour, and  that  the  fhadow  falling  upon  the  paper  placed 
horizontally  was  not  coloured,  or  at  leaft  the  blue  was 
very  faiat.    This  fing«larity,  he  concluded,  arofe  from 
the  fmall  difference  between  the  light  of  that  part  of 
the  paper  which  received  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  tbat 
which  was  in  the  (hade  in  this  fituation.    In  a  fitua- 
tion  precifcly  horizontal,  the  difference  would  vanifh, 
and  there  could  be  no  fhadow.   Thus  too  much  or  too 
little  of  the  fun's  light  produced,  but  for  different  rea- 
fons,  the  fame  effeft  ;  for  they  both  made  the  blue 
light  refleaed  from  the  fky  to  become  infenfible.  This 
gentleman  never  faw  any  green  fhadows,  but  when  he 
made  them  fall  on  yellow  paper.    But  he  does  not 
abfelutely  fay,  that  green  fhadows  cannot  be  produ- 
ced in  any  other  manner  ;  and  fuppofes,  that  if  it  was 
on  the  fame  wall  that  M.  BufFon  faw  the  blue  fha- 
dows, feven  days  after  having  feen  the  green  ones,  the 
caufe  of  it  might  be  the  mixture  of  yellow  rays,  re- 
•fieded  from  the  vapours,  which  he  obfervcs  were  of 
that  colour, 

Thefe  blue  fhadows,  our  author  obferves,  are  not 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting  ; 
on  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  fun  has  the  greateft 
force,  he  obfcrved  them  at  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, but  the  fun  fhone  through  a  mifl  at  that 
time.  , 

If  the  fky  is  clear,  the  fliadows  begin  to  be  blue ; 
when,  if  they  be  projeded  horizontally,  they  are  eight 
times  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  body  that  produces 
them,  that  is,  when  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  7°  8'  a- 
bove  the  horizon.  This  obfervation,  he  fays,  was  made 
in  the  beginning  of  Augufl. 

Befides  thefe  coloured  fhadows,  which  are  produced 
by  the  interception  of  the  dired  rays  of  the  fun,  our 
author  obferved  others  fimilar  to  them  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  in  rooms  into  which  the  light  of  the  fun  was 
refleded  from  fome  white  body,  if  any  part  of  the 
clear  fky  could  be  feen  from  the  place,  and  all  unne- 
ccfTary  light  was  excluded  as  much  as  pofTible.  Ob- 
ferving  thefe  precautions,  he  fays  that  the  blue  fha- 
dows may  be  feen  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  even  with 
^he  dired  light  of  the  fun  ;  and  that  this  colour  will 
difappear  in  all  thofe  places  of  the  fhadow  from  which 
the  blue  fky  cannot  be  feen. 

All  the  obfervations  that  our  author  made  upon  the 
yellow  or  reddifh  borders  of  fhadows  above-mention- 
cd,  led  him  to  conclude,  that  they  ^^^re  occafioned  by 
the  Interception  of  the  fky-light,  whereby  part  of  the 
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fhadow  was  illuminated  either  fcy  the  red  rayr  refled- Irradiation, 
ed  from  the  clouds,  vfhcn  the  fun  is  near  the  horizon,  JJ.^^^^^^'J' 
or  from  fome  terreltrial  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood,  i^,  ^,  0 
This  conjedure  is  favoured  by  the  neceflity  he  wa« 
under  of  placing  any  body  near  the  paper,  in  order  to 
produce  this  bordered  fhadow,  as  he  fays  it  is  eafily 
demonftrated,  that  the  interception  of  the  fky-light 
can  only  take  place  when  the  breadth  of  the  opaque 
body  is  to  its  diftance  from  the  white  ground  on  which 
the  fhadow  falls,  as  twice  the  fine  of  half  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  fky  to  its  cofine.  '  '237 
At  the  conclufion  of  his  obfervations  on  thefe  blue  Anofber 
fhadows,  he  gives  a  fhort  account  of  another  kind  of  j^ladowi^ 
them,  which,  he  does  not  doubt,  have  the  fame  ori-         ,  ^ 
gin.    Thefe  he  often  faw  early  in  the  fpring  when  he 
was  reading  by  the  light  of  a  candle  in  the  morning, 
and  confequently  the  twilight  mixed  with  that  of  his 
candle.    In  thefe  circumflances,  the  fhadow  that  was 
made  by  intercepting  the  light  of  his  candle,  at  the  di- 
ftance of  about  fix  feet,  was  of  a  beautiful  and  clear 
blue,  which  became  deeper  as  the  opaque  body 
which  made  the  fhadow  was  brought  nearer  to  the 
wall,  and  was  exceedingly  deep  at  the  diftance  of  a 
few  inches  only.    But  wherever  the  day-light  did  not 
come,  the  fhadows  were  all  black  without  the  leaft 
mixture  of  blue. 

§  6.  0/  the  Irradiations  of  the  Sun's  Light  appearing  . 
through  the  interjlices  of  the  Clouds, 

This  is  an  appearance  which  every  one  muft  have 
obferved  when  the  fl<y  was  pretty  much  overcaft  with 
clouds  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  At  that  time 
fcveral  large  beams  of  light,  fomething  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  light  of  the  fun  admitted  into  a  fmoky 
room,  will  be  feen  generally  with  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  divergence,  as  if  the  radiant  point  was  fi- 
tuated  at  no  great  diftance  above  the  clouds.  Tke 
Smith  obfervcs  that  this  appearance  is  one  of  thofe 
which  ferve  to  demonftrate  that  very  high  and  remote 
objeds  in  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  in  their  real 
fhapes  and  pofitions,  but  according  to  their  perfpedive 
projedions  on  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  flcy.  He 
acquaints  us,  that  though  thefe  beams  are  generally 
feen  diverging,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  11.  it  is  not  al-  piate 
ways  the  cafe.    He  himfelf,  in  particular,  once  faw  CCCLXf. 
them  converging  towards  a  point  diametrically  oppo- ^^^^3» 
fite  to  the  fun  :  for,  as  near  as  he  could  conjedure,  the^j,,^  j^.;^, 
point  to  which  they  converged  was  fituatcd  as  muchdiations  ob- 
below  the  horizon  as  the  fun  was  then  elevated  above  ferved  by 
the  oppofite  part  of  it.    This  part  is  reprefented  by^^''^™"!. 
the  line  ^D/,  and  the  point  below  it  in  oppofition  to  pjg 
the  fun  is  E  ;  towards  which  all  the  beams  vtfVtf  &c. 
appeared  to  converge,  ^ 

**  Obferving  (fays  our  author)  that  the  point  ofxhepheno. 
convergence  was  oppofite  to  the  fun,  I  began  to  fufpedmenon  ex- 
that  this  unufual  phenomenon  was  but  a  cafe  of  thei'l^»edby 
ufual  apparent  divergence  of  the  beams  of  the  fun  from 
his  apparent  place  among  the  clouds,  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  II.  I  fay  an  apparent  divergence  j  for  though  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  rays  to  diverge  from  a 
luminous  body,  yet  the  divergence  of  thefe  beams  in 
fuch  large  angles  is  not  real,  but  apparent.   Becaufe  it 
is  impoflible  for  the  dired  rays  of  the  fun  to  crofs  one 
another  at  any  point  of  the  apparent  concavity  of  the 
Hcy,  in  a  greater  angle  than  about  half  a  degree/  For 
'  U^  the 
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irFadktiomtKe  diameter  of  the  earth  being  fo  extremely  fmall,  in 
ligit,  &i.'^®™P*"^'^'^  diftance  of  the  fun,  as  to  fubtend  an 

angle  at  any  point  of  his  body  of  but  20  or  22  feconds 
»t  moft  ;  and  the  diameter  ©f  our  vifiblc  horizon  being 
extremely  fnjaller  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  plain, 
^at  all  the  rays  which  fail  upon  the  horizon  from  any 
giyeti  point  of  the  fun,  maft  be  incHned  to  each  other 
in  the  fraalleft  angles  imaginable  :  the  grcateft  of  thcHi 
feeing  as  much  fmaller  than  that  angle  of  22  feconds, 
aa  the  diameter  of  the  vifible  horizon  is  fmaller  than 
that  of  the  eaith.  All  the  rays  that  come  to  us  from 
any  given  point  of  the  fun  may  therefore  be  confider- 
ed  as  parallel  to  each  other ;  as  the  rayg^B^  from  the 
point  e,  or/Bh  from  the  oppofite  point  /;  and  con- 
fcquently  the  l  ays  of  thefe  two  pencils  that  come  from 
Oppofite  points  of  the  fun's  real  diameter,  and  crofs  each 
9thev  in  the  fun's  apparent  place  B  among  the  clouds, 
can  conftitute  no  greater  an  angle  with  each  other 
than  about  half  a  degree;  this  angle  of  their  interfec- 
tion  fB/ being  the  fame  a»  the  fun  would  appear  un- 
to  an  eye  placed  among  the  clouds  at  B,  or  (which 
is  much  the  fame)  to  an  eye  at  O  cfpon  the  ground. 
Becaufe  the  fun's  real  diftancc  OS  is  inconceivably 
greater  than  his  apparent  diftance  OB.  Therefore  the 
lays  ©f  the  fnn,  as  B^,  My  do  really  diverge  from  his 
apparent  place  B  in  no  greater  angles  ^B^  than  aboii* 
half  a  degree.  Neverthelefs  they  appear  to  diverge 
^'g'  r*.  from  the  place  B  in  all  poffible  angles,  and  even  in  op- 
pofite direflions.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  an  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  divergence,  which  is  not  felf-evi- 
dent  by  any  means ;  though  at  firft  fight  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  ia^  by  not  diftinguifhing  the  vaft  difference 
between  the  true  and  apparent  diftances  of  the  fun. 

•*  What  I  am  going  to  demonftrate  is  this.  Sup- 
f ofing  al)  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  fall  accurately  paral- 
h\  to  each  other  upon  the  ylfible  horizon,  as  they  do 
^ry  nearly,  yet  in  both  cafes  they  muft  appear  to  di- 
verge in  all  poffible  angles.    Let  us  imagine  the  hea- 
vens to  he  partly  overcaft  with  a  fpacious  bed  of  bro- 
?»g.  14.  ken  clouds,         v,  &c.  lying  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  vifible  horizon,  here  reprefented  by  the  line  AOD  ; 
and  when  the  fun's  rays  fall  upon  thefe  clouds  in  the 
parallel  lines  j  v,  j     &c.  let  feme  of  them  pafs  through 
their  intervals  in  the  lines  v  t,  vt,  &c.  and  fall  upon 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  the  pl  ices  /,  t.  Sec.  And 
fince  the  reft  of  the  incident  rays  s     s  v,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  intercepted  from  the  place  of  the  fpeftator  at  Ch 
by  the  cloud  x,  and  from  the  intervals  between  the 
tranfmitted  rays  vt,  vt,  &c.  by  the  clouds  v,  v,  &c.  a 
fmall  part  of  thefe  latter  rays  v  t,  vt,  when  reflefted 
every  way  from  fome  certain  kind  of  thin  vapours  float- 
ing ia  the  air,  may  undoubtedly  be  fuiScient  to  aff^dt 
the  eye  with  an  appearance  of  lights  and  /hades,  in 
the  form  of  bright  beams  ia  the  places  vt,  vt,  Sec. 
and  of  dark  ones  in  the  intervals  between  them  j  juft 
as  the  like  beams  of  light  and  ftiade  appear  in  a  room 
l»y  reflexions  of  the  fjn's  rays  from  a  fmoky  or  dufty 
air  wijthin  it ;  the  lights  and  (hades  being  here  occa- 
fioned  by  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  rays  through  fome 
parts  of  the  window,  and  by  their  interruption  at  other 
parts. 

**  Now,  if  the  apparent  concavity  of  this  bed  of 
clouds  V,  o},  to  the  eye  at  O,  be  reprefented  by  the 
arch  A  BCD,  and  be  cut  in  the  point  B  by  the  line  OB^c, 
idrawn  parallel  to  the  beams tv;  it  will  be  'evident  by 
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the  rules  of  perfpeaive,  that  thefe  long  bcamj  vHlI  not  Iiradiati 
appear  in  their  real  places,  but  upon  the  concave  AB°^'^«Su 
CD  diverging  every  way  from  the  place  B,  where  the  * 
fun  himfelf  appears,  or  the  cloud  x  that  covers  his  ' 
body,  as  reprefented  feparately  in  full  view  in  fig.  n, 
♦«  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  line  BO  be  pro- 
duced towards  E,  below  the  plane  of  the  horizon  AOD 
and  the  eye  be  direded  towards  the  region  of  the  fkv 
diredly  above  E,  the  lower  ends  of  the  fame  real  beam* 
vt,  -vty  will  now  appear  upon  the  part  DF  of  thi» 
concave  ;  and  will  feem  to  converge  towards  the  point 
E,  fituated  juft  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  the  op- 
pofite point  B  is  above  it :  which  is  feparately  repre- 
fented in  full  view  in  fig.  i  z. 

"  For  if  the  beams  v  /,  vt^  be  fuppofed  to  be  vifible 
throughout  their  whole  lengths,  and  the  eye  be  direc* 
ted  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  here  reprefented 
by  the  line  OF ;  they  and  their  intervals  will  appear 
broadeft  in  and  about  this  plane,  becaufe  thefe  parts 
of  them  are  the  neareft  to  the  eye  ;  and  therefore  their 
remoter  parts  and  intervals  ytiW  appear  gradually  nar- 
rower towards  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  line  BE;.  As 
a  farther  illuftrattoin  of  this  matter,  we  may  conceive 
the  fpedator  at  Q  to  be  fituated  upon  the  top  of  fo 
large  a  defcent  OHI  towards  a  remote  valley  IK,  and 
the  fun  to  be  fo  very  low,  that  the  point  E,  oppofite 
to  him,  may  be  feen  above  the  horizon  of  this  fhady 
valley.  In  this  cafe  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  fpeftators  at 
O  would  now  fee  thefe  beams  converging  fo  far  as  to 
meet  each  other  at  the  point  E  in  the  Iky  itfelf. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  feen  any  pheno-Not'£fer. 
menon  of  this  kind  by  moon-light ;  not  fo  much  as  of  ved  by 
beams  diverging  from  her  apparent  place.  Probably 
her  light  is  too  weak  after  reflexions  from  any  kind ' 
of  vapoura,  to  caufe  a  fenfible  appearance  of  lights  and 
fliades  fo  as  to  form  thefe  beams.   And  in  the  unufual 
phenomenon  I  well  remember,  that  the  converging 
fun-beams  towards  the  point  below  the  h®rizon  were 
not  quite  fo  bright  and  ftrong  as  thofe  ufually  are  that 
diverge  from  him  ;  and  that  the  %  beyond  them  ap* 
peared  very  black  (fevcral  fliowers  having  pafTed  that 
way),  which  certainly  contributed  to  the  evidence  of 
this  appearance.   Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  thift. 
nefa  and  wcaknefs  of  the  reflefted  rays  from  the  va- 
pours oppofite  to  the  fun,  is  the  chief  caufe  that  thh 
appearance  is  fo  very  uncommon  in  comparifon  to  that 
other  of  diverging  beams.    For  as  the  region  of  the 
flcy  round  about  the  fun  is  always  brighter  than  the 
oppofite  one,  fo  the  light  of  the  diverging  beams 
ought  alfo  to  be  brighter  than  that  of  the  converging 
ones.    For,  though  rays  are  refleaed  from  rough  un-^ 
pohfhed  bodies  in  all  poflible  direftions,  yet  it  is  a  ge- 
neral obfervation,  that  more  of  them  are  refleaed  for- 
wards obliquely,  than  are  refleaed  more  direXly  back^ 
wards.   Befidcs,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  incident  r^ys 
upon  the  oppofite  region  to  the  fun,  are  more  dimi- 
nifhed  by  continual  refleftions  from  a  longer  trad  of 
the  atmofphere,  than  the  incident  rays  upen  the  region 
next  the  fun.  ^ 

"  The  common  phenomenon  of  diverging  beams,  jThephenci 
think,  is  more  frequent  in  fummer  than  in  winter, and','-" ' 


alfo  when  the  fun  U  lower  than "wh;n"high;r;p\:  V^ro^tS 
bably  becaufe.  the  lower  vapours  are  denfer,  and  there-  frequent  irt^ 
fore  more-  itrongly  refledive  than  the  hin-her ;  be- ''"'""^'^^ 
caufe  the,  lower  Hty-light  is  not  fo  bright  as  the  up-  ^^"^^^ 

per; 
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nina-   per ;  becauft  the  afr  k  rentratly  quieter,  in  the  mom-    mofpherc,  will  crofs  each  other  at  a  pis'nt  /,  fomewhat  '11""""'^: 

....  .  ....  .       e  earth  than  i;  and  I'n  like  manner,  two  *ri  P 

-     ■     •  I  •      1  in      •!.       r        I  Shadow,©! 

Earrh, 


►  of  the  I'ngs  and  evenings  than  about  noon-day;  and  laftly, 
'Eap'h  tecauCe  many  forts  of  vapours  are  exhaled  in  greater 
plenty  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  from  many  kinds  of 
velatile  vegetables ;  which  vapours,  when  the  air  is 
cooled  ?.nd  condenfed  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
may  become  denfe  enough  to  reflect  a  fenfible  light." 

§  "]>  Of  the  Illumination  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Earth  by 
the  refraB'ion  of  the  Atmofphere. 

The  ancient  phllofophers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
refraftive  power  of  the  atmofphere,  were  very  mvxh 
perplexed  to  account  for  the  body  of  the  moon  being 
vifible  when  totally  ecllpfed.  At  fuch  times  (he  gene- 
rally appears  of  a  dull  red  celour,  like  tarnifhed  cop- 
per, or  of  iron  almoft  red-hot.  This,  they  thought, 
was  the  moon's  native  light,  by  which  fhe  became  vi- 
fible when  hi^fcVfrom  the  brighter  light  of  the  fun. 
Plutarch  indeea^  in  his  difcourfe  upon  the  face  of  the 
moon,  attributes  this  appearatice  to  the  light  of  the 
fixed  ftars  reflefted  to  us  by  the  moon  j  but  this  muft 
be  by  far  too  weak  to  produce  that  effeft.  The  true 
caufe  of  It  is  the  fcattered  beams  of  the  fun  bent  into 
the  earth's  lhadow  by  refraftiona  through  the  atmo- 
fphere in  the  following  manner, 
pj^^  *♦  Let  the  body  of  the  fun,  fays  Dr  Smith,  be  repre- 
^CCLXII.  Rented  by  the  greater  circle  ah,  and  that  of  the  earth  by 
'  fig.  I .  the  leffer  one  ciU  and  let  the  lines  ace  and  bde  touch 
them  both  on  their  oppofite  fides,  and  meet  in beyond 
the  earth;  then  the  angular  fpace  ced  will  reprefentthe 
conic  figure  of  the  earth's  fhadow,  which  would  be  to- 
tally deprived  of  the  fun's  rays,  were  none  of  them 
bent  into  it  by  the  refraftive  power  of  the  atmofphere. 
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nearer  to  the 

oppofite  rays  next  within  the  two  laft  will  crofs  each ^^'g 'E^^^th! 
other  at  a  peint  w,  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  earth  than  u— y— — 
/,  having  fuffercd  greater  refraAIons,  by  pafilng  through 
longer  and  denfer  trafts  of  air  lying  fome\that  nearer 
to  the  earth.  The  like  approach  of  the  fucciefiive  in- 
terfeftions  /,  w,  is  to  be  under ilood  of  innumerable 
couples  of  rays,  till  you  come  to  the  interfedion  «  of 
the  two  innermoft;  which  we  may  fuppofe  juft  to  touch 
the  earth  at  the  points  0  and  p.  It  is  plain  then,  that 
the  fpace  bounded  by  thefe  rays  on^  np,  will  be  the  only 
part  of  the  earth's  (hadow  wholly  deprived  of  the  fun's 
rays.  Let  fmg  reprefent  part  of  the  moon's  orbit 
when  it  is  nearell  to  the  earth,  at  a  time  when  the 
earth's  dark  ftiadow  onp  h  the  longeft :  in  this  cafe  1 
will  Ihow  that  the  ratio  of  tm  to  tn  is  about  4  to  v» 
and  confequently  that  the  moon, though  centrally  ecllp- 
fed at  >K,  may  yet  be  vifible  by  means  of  thofe  fcattcr- 
cd  lays  above-mentioned,  firft  tranfmitted  to  the  moon 
by  refraftion  through  the  atmofphere,  and  from  thence 
reflefted  to  the  earth. 

"  For  let  the  incident  and  emergent  parts  a  y,  r«,  Fig.  %t 
©f  the  ray  a  qorn,  that  juft  touches  the  earth  at  0,  be 
produced  till  they  meet  at  w,  and  let  aqu  produced 
meet  the  axis  st  produced  in  x  ;  and  joining  us  and 
u  Tttf  fince  the  refradlions  of  an  horizontal  ray  palling 
from  0  to  r,  or  from  0  to  q,  would  be  alike  and  equal, 
the  external  angle  n  «  x  is  double  the  quantity  of  the 
ufual  refradtlon  of  an  horizontal  ray  ;  and  the  angle 
aus  is  the  apparent  meafurc  of  the  fun's  femidiameter 
fecn  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  angle  w  j  /  is  that  of  the 
earth's  femidiameter  /  u  feen  from  the  fun  (called  his 


Let  this  power  juft  vanilh  at  the  circle  h  i,  concentric    horizonta/ para/lax  J  ;  and  laftly,  the  angle  m  m  ^  is  that 


to  the  earth,  fo  that  the  rays  a  h  and  b  i,  which  touch 
its  oppofite  fides,  may  proceed  unrefrafted,  and  meet 
each  other  at  i.  Then  the  two  neareft  rays  to  thefe 
that  flow  within  them,  from  the  fame  points  a  and  by 
being  refrafted  inwards  through  the  margin  of  the  at_ 


of  the  earth's  femidiameter  feen  from  the  moon  (call- 
ed her  horizontal  parallax);  becaufe  the  elevation  of 
the  point  u  above  the  earth  is  too  fmall  to  make  a 
fenfible  error  in  the  quantity  of  thefe  angles ;  whofe 
meafures  by  aftronomical  tables  are  as  follow ; 


End.  I. 
•rop.  3  J. 

Jlld. 


The  fun's  leaft  apparent  femidiameter  =  ang.  aus  —  15 — 5© 
The  fun's  horizontal  parallax    -  =  ang.  ust  ~  oo- — 10 


Their  difference  *  is 

Double  the  horizontal  refraAIon 


=ft  ang.  txu=i  5 — 40 
=  zng.nux  =3  67 — 30 


Their  fum  f  is  -  =:=  ang.  tnu  =  83 — 10 

The  moon's  greateft  horizontal  parallax  =  ang.  tmu  ~  62 — 'lo 


Therefore  (by  a  preceding  prop.)  we  have  tm  :  tn  t  : 
(ang.  tnu  :  ang.  tmu::  83' — to"  :  62' — 10"  :  •')  4  • 
3  in  round  numbers  ;  which  was  to  be  proved.  It  is 
eafy  to  collc£l  from  the  moon's  greateft  horizontal  pa- 
rallax of  6z' — 10'',  that  her  leaft  diftance  t  m  is  about 
55y  femidiametera  of  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  the 
greateft  length  tnoi  the  dark  fhadow,  being  three  quar- 
ters of  /  TO,  is  about  414-  femidiametera. 

*'  The  difference  of  the  laft  mentioned  angles 
tmu,  ia  m«n=2i',  that  is,  about  tw©  thirds  of  31' — 
40",  the  angle  which  the  whole  diameter  of  the  fun 
fubtends  at  u.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  middle 
point  m  of  the  moon  centrally  ecllpfed,  is  illuminated 
by  rays  which  come  from  two  thirds  of  every  diamc" 
ter  of  the  fun's  difl<,  and  pafs  by  one  fide  of  the 
earth  ;  and  alfo  by  rays  that  come  from  the  oppefite 


two  thirds  of  every  one  of  the  fald  diameters,  ani 
pafs  by  the  other  fide  of  the  earth.  This  will  appea? 
by  conceiving  the  ray  aqornto  be  inflexible,  and 
its  middle  point  o  to  flide  upon  the  earth,  while 
the  part  r  n  is  approaching  to  touch  the  point  m  >■  for 
then  the  oppofite  pnrt  qa  will  trace  over  two  thirds 
of  the  fun's  diameter.  The  true  proportion  of  the 
angles  num,  aus,  could  not  be  preferved  in  the 
fcheme,  by  reafon  of  the  fun's  immenfe  diftance  and 
magnitude  with  refped.  to  the  earth. 

*'  Having  drawn  the  line  it  is  obfervable,  that 
all  the  incident  rays,  as  aq,  a',  flowing  from  any  one 
point  of  the  fun  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
will  be  collefted  to  a  focus  «,  whofe  diftance  / «  is  lefa 
than /fn  in  the  ratio  of  62  to  67  nearly  ;  and  thus 
an  image  of  the  fun  vi^ill  be  formed  at      whofe  ray« 

n  u  2  will 
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y  ^      ^' ,  difference  of  the  angles  x  u«,  ux  t  found  above ;  and  / « : 
im  :  :  ang.  tmu  :  ,ang.  /«« :  ?  62'— 10"  :  67— -30''. 

"  The  rays  that  flow  next  above  a  q  and  ax,  by 
palTing  through  a  thinner  part  of  the  atmofphere,  will 
he  united  at  a  point  in  the  axis  a /a  fomewhat  far- 
ther from  the  earth  than  the  lad  focus  «  ;  and  the 
fame  may  be  feid  of  the  rays  that  pafs  next  above 
thefe,  and  fo  on  ;  whereby  an  infinite  feries  of  images 
of  the  fun  will  be  formed,  whofe  diameters  and  de- 
grees of  brightncfs  will  increafe  with  their  diftances 
from  the  earth. 

"  Hence  it  is  manifeft  why  the  meon  eclipfed  in  her 
perigee  is  obfcrved  to  appear  always  duller  and  dark- 
when  eclip'  ^  ^"  ^^'^  apogee.  The  reafon  why  her  colour 
fed  in  her  JS  always  of  the  copper  kind  between  a  dull  red  and 
perigee  orange,  1  take  to  be  this.  The  blue  colour  of  a  clear 
than  m  her  fj^y  {hows  manifeftly  that  the  blue-making  rays  are 
apogee.  more  copioufly  reflefted  from  pure  air  than  thofe  of 
any  other  colour;  confequently  they  are  Icfs  copioufly 
tranfmitted  through  it  among  the  reft  that  come  from 
the  fim,  and  fo  much  the  lefs  as  the  trad  of  air 
through  which  they  pafs  is  the  longer.  Hence  the 
common  colour  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  white  ft  rn  the 
meridian,  and  grows  gradually  more  inclined  to  di- 
luted yellow,  orange,  and  red,,  as  they  defcend  lower, 
that  is,  as  the  rays  are  tranfmitted  through  a  longer 
traft  of  air  which  tradt  being  ftiil  lengthened  in  paf- 
fjng  to  the  moon  and  back  again,  caufes  a  ftill  great- 
er lofs  of  the  blue-making  iay»  in  proportion  to  the 
reft ;  and  fo  the  refulting  colour  of  the  tranfmitted 
rays  muft  He  between  a  dark  orange  and  red,,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  rule  for  finding  the  refult 
of  a  mixture  of  colours.  We  have  an  inftance  of  the 
reverfe  of  this  cafe  in  leaf-gold,  which  appears  yel- 
low by  reflected  and  blue  by  tranfmitted  rays.  The 
circular  edge  of  the  fliadow  in  a  partial  eclipfe  ap- 
pcajs  red  ;  becaufe  the  red-making  rays  are  the  leaft 
refraftcd  .of  all  others,  and  confequently  are  left  alone 
in  the  conical  furface  of,  the  lhadow,  all  the  reft  be- 
ing refrafted  into  it. 

§  8.  Ofths^Meafures  of  Lighti 

That  fome  luminous  bodies  give  a  ftronger,  and 
others  a  weaker  lighti  and  that  fome  refleA  more 
244  ^^^^  others,  was  always  obvious  to  mankind  ; 
M.  Bou-  hut  no  perfon,  before  M.  Bouguer,  hit  upon  a  toler- 
jraer's  con- able  method  of  afeertaihing  the  proportion  that  . two 
tnvance<i  more  lights  bear  to  one  ansther.  The  methods  he 
ing  %ht*"^  moft  commonly  ufed  were  the  f©llowi!^. 

Plate  He  took  two  pieces  of  wood  orpafteboard  EC  and 
CCCLXII.  CD  (fig.  4.),  ifl.  which  he  made  two  equal  hoks  P 
and  over  which  .he  drew  pieces  of  oiled  or  white 
paper.  Upon  thefe.  holes  he  contrived  that  the  light 
of  the  different  bodies  he  was  comparing  fhould  fall:; 
■while  he  placed  a  third  piece  ©f  palteboard  FC,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  two  light*  frem  mixing  with  one- ano- 
ther. .  Then  placing  thimfelf  fometinies  on  one  fide, 
and  fometiraes  on  the  other,  but  generally  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  this  inftrument,  with  refpeft  to  the  light, 
he  altered  their  pofition  till  the  paper*  in, the  two  holes 
appeared  to  be  equally  enlightened.  This  being  done, 
he  computed  the  proportion  of  their  light  by  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances  at  which  the  luminous  bodies 
were  placed  ffom  the  objeds.    If,  for  iaftance,  the 
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diftances  were  as  three  and  nine,  he  c»nchided  that  Meafurc 
the  light  they  gave  were  as  nine  and  eighty-one.  of  Light 
Where  any  light  was  veiy  faint,  he  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  lenfes,  in  onkr  to  condenfe  it;  and  he  inclofed 
them  in  tubes  or  not  as  his  particular  application  of 
them  required. 

To  meafure  the  intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from  ' 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  refleded  from  any  part  of  the 
fl-cy,  he  contrived  an  inftrument  which  refembles  a 
kind  of  portable  camera  obfcura.  He  had  two  tubes, 
of  which  the  inner  was  black,  faftened  at  their  lower 
extremities  by  a  hinge  C,  (fig.  5.)  At  the  bottom  of 
thefe  tubes  were  two  holes,  R  and  S,  three  or  four 
lines  in  diameter,  covered  with  two  pieces  of  fine  white 
paper.  The  two  other  extremities  had  each  of  them 
a  circular  aperture,  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  one  of 
the  tubes  confided  of  two,  one  of  them  Aiding  inta 
the  other,  which  produced  the  fame  eSIe^l  as  varying 
the  aperture  at  the  end.  When  thiT  inftrument  is 
ufed,  the  obferver  has  his  head,  and  the  end  of  the  in- 
ftrument C,  fo  covered,  that  no  light  can  fall  upon  his^ 
eye,  befides  that  which  comes  through  the  two  holes  S- 
and  R,  while  an  affiftant  manages  the  inftrument,  and 
draws  out  or  ftiortens  the  tube  DE,  as  the  obferver  di- 
rects. When  the  two  holes  appear  equally  illumina- 
ted, the  intenfity  of  the  lights  is  judged  to  be  inverfe- 
ly  as.  the  fquares  of  the  tubes; 

la  ufmg  this  inftrument,  it  ii  neceffary  that  the  ob- 
je<St  fhould  fubtend  an  angle  larger  than  the  aperture 
A  or  D,  feen  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube  ;  for» 
otherwife,  the  lengthening  of  the  tube  has  no  eflrea. 
To  avoid,  in  this  cafe,  making  the  inftrument  of  an- 
inconvenient  length,  or  making  the  aperture  too 
narrow,  he  has  recourfe  to  another  expedient.  He 
conftruds  an  inftrument,  reprefented  (fig.  6.),  confift- 
ing  of  two  objea-glafles,  AE  and  DF,  exaftly  equals 
fixed  in  the  ends  of  two  tubes  fix  or  feven  feet,  or,  ia 
fome  cafes,  10  or  1 2  feet  bag,  and  having  their  foci  at 
the  other  ends.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  tubes  B,  ara 
two  holes,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  white  paper,;.. and  this  inftrument  is. 
ufed  exadlly  like  the  former. 

If  the  two  objcfts  to  be  obferved  by  this  Inftrument 
be  not  equally  luminous,  the  light  that  ifTues  from  them 
muft  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  by  diminifhing  the 
aperture  of  one  of  the  objea-glafles  ;  and  then  the  re- 
maining furface  of  the  two  glalTes  will  give  the  propor- 
tion of  their  lights.  But  for  this  purpofe,  the  central  t 
parts  of  the  glafs  muft:  be  covered  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion with  the  parts  near  thie  circumference,  leaving  the 
aperture  fuch  as  is  reprefented  (fig.  7.),  becaufe  the 
middle  part  of  the  gla&  is  thicker  and  lefs  tranfparent 
than  the  reft. 

If  all  the  objefts  to  be  obferved  lie  nearly  in  the 
fame  diredion,  our  author  obferves,  -  that  thefe  two 
long  tubes,  may  be  reduced  into  one,  the  two  objed-; 
glalfes  being  placed  clofe  together,  and  one  eye-glafs  , 
fufficing  for  them  both.  The  inftrument  will  then  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  which  he  publifhed  an  account 
ia  ii  748,  and  which  he  called  2i.he/wm€ter,  or  ajlromekr.  245 

Our  author  obferves,  that  it  is  not  the  abfolute  Thefe 
quantity,  but  only  the  intenfuy  of  the  light,  that  isftniment^ 
nieafured  by  .  thefe  two  inftruments,  or  the  number  of  J"'^^/"''.^*^ 
rays,  in  proportion  to  the  furface  of  the  luminous  bo.  tLfity'u^ 
dy }  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  thefe  two  things  light. 

be 
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Weafures  bc  diftin^uiflied.    Tlie  intcnfity  of  light  may  be  very 
a  L.ight.  grgat^  when  the  quantity,  and  its  power  of  illumina- 
ting  other  bodies,  may  be  very  fmall,  on  account  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  furface  ;  or  the  contrary  may  be 
the  cafe,  when  the  furface  is  large. 

Having  explained  thefe  methods  which  M.  Bouguer 
tfook  to  meafure  the  different  proportions  of  light,  we 
ftiall  fiibjoin  in  this  place  a  few  mifcellaneous  examples 
©f  his  application  of  them. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  a  perfoii  ftands  in  a  place 
where  there  is  a  ftrong  light,  he  cannot  diftinguifh 
objeAs  that  are  placed  in  the  fhade ;  nor  can  he  fee 
any  thing  upon  going  immediately  into  a  place  where 
there  is  very  little  light.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  acElion  of  a  ftrong  light  upon  the  eye,  and  alfo  the 
imprelTion  which  it  leaves  upon  it,  makes  it  infenfible 
to  the  effeft  of  a  weaker  Hght.  M.  Bouguer  had  the 
curiofity  to  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  intenfities  of  the  two  lights  in  this  cafe  ; 
and  by  throwing  the  light  of  two  equal  candles  upon 
a  board,  he  found  that  the  (hadow  made  by  intercept- 
ing the  light  of  one  of  them,  could  not  be  perceived 
by  his  eye,  upon  the  place  enlightened  by  the  other, 
at  little  more  than  eight  times  the  diftance  ;  from 
whence  he  concluded,  that  when  one  light  is  eight 
times  eight,  or  64  times  lefs  than  another,  its  pre* 
fence  or  abfence  will  not  be  perceived.  He  allow3> 
however,  that  the  effcft  may  be  different  on  different 
eyes  ;  and  fuppofes  that  the  boundaries  in  this  cafe, 
with  refped  to  different  perfona,  may  lie  between  60 
and  80. 

Applying  the  two  tubes  of  his  inftrument,  men- 
tioned above,  to  meafure  the  intcnfity  of  the  light  re- 
flefted  from  different  parts  of  the  Iky  ;  he  found,  that 
when  the  fun  was  25  degrees  high,  the  light  was  four 
times  ftronger  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  degrees 
from  his  body,  than  it  was  at  31  or  32  degrees.  But 
what  ftruck  him  the  moft  was  to  find,  that  when  the 
fim  is  15  or  20  degrees  high,  the  light  decreafes  on 
the  fame  parallel  to  the  horizon  to  110  or  120  de- 
grees, and  then  increafes  again  to  the  place  exaftly 
oppofite  to  the  ftin. 

The  light  of  the  fiin,  our  author  obferves,  is  too 
ftrong,  and  that  of  the  ftars  too  weak,  to  determine 
the  variation  of  their  light  at  different  altitudes  :  hut 
as,  in  both  cafes,  it  muft  be  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  the  diminution  of  the  light  of  the  moon  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  he  made  his  obfervations  on  that 
luminary,  and  found,  that  its  light  at  19''  16',  is  to 
2^(5      its  light  at  66»  11',  as  1681  to  2500;  that  ip,  the 
Great  v3-  one  is  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  other.    He  chofe  thofe 
riat  on  of   particular  altitudes,  becaufe  they  are  thofe  of  the  ftrn 
the  mloiT^^'  the  two  folftices  at  Croific,  where  he  then  refrded. 
d'fTeient  When  one  Jimb  of  the  moon  touched  the  horizon  of 
lituUes.    the  fea,  its  light  was  2000  times  lefs  than  at  the  alti- 
tude of  66"  la'.   But  this  proportion  he  acknowledges 
muft  be  fubjeft  to  many  variations,  the  atmofphere 
near  the  earth  varying  fo  much  in  its  denfity.  From 
this  obfervation  he  concludes,  that  at  a  medium  light 
is  diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of  about  250c  to  1681, 
in  traverfing  7469  toifes  of  denfe  air. 
ariation       Laftly^  OUT  accurate  philofopher  a;^Hed  his  inftru- 
In  diffeionti  ment  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fuTi's  diilf ,  and  found 
ifiksr'f  tl''c  centre  is  confiderahly  more  luminous  than  the 

'un  and"     extremities  of-  iti    As  near  as  he  could  make  the  ob- 
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fervation,  it  was  more  luminous  than  a  part  of  the  dilk  Meafures 
^ths  of  the 'femidiameter  from  it,  in  the  proportion  ,  °^ 
of  39  to  28  ;  which,  as  he  obferves,  is  more  than  in       *  " 
the  proportion  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  obferves,  that  both  the  primary- 
and  fecondiry  planets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edge* 
than  near  their  centres. 

The  comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon  is 
a  fubjefl  that  has  frequently  exercifed  the  thoughts  of 
philofophers  ;  but  we  find  nothing  but  random  conjec- 
tures,, before  our  atithor  applied  his  accurate  meafures 
in  this  cafe.  In  general,  the  light  of  the  moon  is 
imagined  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  of 
the  fun  than  it  really  does  ;  and  not  only  are  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  vulgar,  but  thofe  of  philofophers  al- 
fo, impofed  upon  with  refpeft  to  it-  It  was  a  great 
furprife  to  M.  de  la  Hire  to  find  that  he  could  not, 
by  the  help  of  any  burniag  mirror,  collect  the  beams 
of  the  moon  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  the 
kaft  fenfible  heat.  Other  philofophers  have  fince 
made  the  like  attempts  with  mirrors  of  greater  power, 
though  without  any  greater  fuccefs  ;  but  this  will  not 
furprife  us,  when  we  fee  the  refult  of  M.  Bouguer's 
obfervations  on  this  fubje6l. 

In  order  to  Iblve  this  curious  problem  concerning  M.  Hou- 

the  comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon,  he  Q;uer's  cal- 

compared  each  of  them  to  that  of  a-candle  iiv  a  dark*'-^'^''*''"". 

-ti       •  ,1        1      •      \       -I  conceriiiiiff 

room,  one  in  the  day-time,  and  the  other  in  the  night  ^j^g  ii„fit.  °£ 

following,  when  the  moon  was  at  her  mean  diftance  the  moon, 
from  the  earth ;  and,  after  many  trials,  he  concluded 
that  the  light  of  the  fun  is  about  300,000  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon  ;  which  is  fuch  a  difproportion, 
that,  as  he  obferves,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  philo- 
fophers have  had  fo  little  fuccefs  in  their  attempts  to^ 
colledl  the  light  of  the  moon  with  burning-glaffes. 
For  the  largeft  of  them  will  not  increafe  the  light  1000 
times ;  which  will  ttill  leave  the  light  of  the  moon,  in  ' 
the  focus  of  the  mirror,  300  times  lefs  than  the  intcn- 
fity of  the  common  light  of  the  fun. 

To  this  account  of  the  proportion  of  light  whicS 
we  aftually  receive  from  the  moon,  it  cannot  be  dif- 
pleafing  to  the  reader,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  quan"-^ 
tity  which  would  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  froax- 
that  opaque  body,  if  it  refleded  all  the  light  it  re- 
ceives,   Dr  Smith  thought  that  he  had  proved,  from 
two  different  confiJerations,  that  the  light  of  the  fulli 
moon  would  be  to  our  day-light  as  1  to  about  90,900,  , 
if  no  rays  were  loft  at  the  moon. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes  thaf  the  moon,  en- Smfti.'a- 
lightened  by  the  fun,  is  as  luminous  as  the  clouds  are  calculation., 
at  a  medium.    He  therefore  fuppofed  the  light  of  the 
fun  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  hcmifphere  of 
clouds,  or  as  many  moons  as  would  cover  the  furface 
of  the  heavens.    But  on  this  Dr  P:  iellley  obferves, 
that  it  is  true,  the  light  of  the  fun  ftiining  perpendi- 
cularly upion  any  furface  would  be  equ  il  to  the  light 
reflefted  from  the  whole  heraifpherc,  if  ever)'-  part  re- 
fl:e<fted  all  the.  light  that  fell  upon  it  ;  but  the  light 
that  would  in  facl  be  received  from  the  whole  hemi. 
fphere  (part  of  it  being  received  obliquely)  would  be 
only  one-half  as  much  as  would  be  received  from  the 
whole  hemifpherc,  if  every  part  of  it  ftibne  direftly ' 
upon  the  furface  to  be  illuminated. 

In  his  Remarks,  par.  97,  Dr  Smith  demonftrates- 
his  method  of  calculation  in  the  following  manner.-- 
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Mcafurcs  Xet  tlic  little  cireie  t/d^^  rtprefcnt  the  roosn's 
of  Liglvr. .  {3Q^y  half  enhghtcned  by  the  fun,  and  the  great  circle 
flfi,  a  fphetickl  fhell  concentric  to  the  moon,  and 
CCCLX[H®«ching  the  earth  ;  a  b,  any  diameter  of  that  (hell  per- 
fig.  8.  pcndicular  to  a  great  circle  of  the  moon's  body,  re- 
prefented  by  its  diameter  c  d;  e  the  place  of  the  fhell 
receiving  full  moon  light  from  the  bright  hemifphere 
f  dg.  Now,  becaufe  the  iurface  of  the  moon  is  rough 
like  that  of  the  earth,  we  may  allow  that  the  fun's 
rays,  incident  upon  any  fmall  part  of  it,  with  any  ob- 
liquity, are  rcflefted  from  it  every  way  alike,  as  if 
ihey  were  emitted.  And  therefore,  if  the  fegment  df 
flione  alone,  the  points  a,  e,  would  be  equally  illumi- 
nated by  it ;  and  likewife  if  the  remaining  bright 
ftgment  d g  (hone  alone,  the  points  b  e  would  be  equal- 
ly illuminated  by  it.  Cmifequently,  if  the  light  at  the 
point  a  was  increafed  by  the  hght  at  h,  it  would  be- 
come equal  to  the  full  moon-light  at  e.  And  con- 
ceiving the  fame  transfer  to  be  made  from  every  point 
of  the  hemifpherical  furface  h  bik  to  their'  oppofite 
points  in  the  hemifphere  kaeh,  the  former  hemi- 
fphere would  be  left  quite  dark,  and  the  latter  would 
be  uniformly  illuminated  with  full  moon-light ;  arifing 
from  a  quantity  of  the  fun's  light,  which,  immediately 
before  its  incidence  on  the  moon,  would  uniformly  il- 
luminate a  circular  plane  equal  to  a  great  circle  ef  her 
body,  called  her  d'ljh.  Therefore  the  quantities  of 
light  being  the  fame  upon  both  furfaces,  the  denfity 
•f  the  fun's  incident  light  is  to  the  denfity  of  full 
moon-light,  as  that  hemifpherical  furface  heh  is  to 
the  faid  diflc  ;  that  is,  as  any  other  hemifpherical  fur- 
face whofe  centre  is  at  the  eye,  to  that  part  of  it  which 
the  moon's  dific  appears  to  poffefs  very  nearly,  becaufe 
it  fubtends  but  a  fmall  angle  at  the  eye  :  that  is,  as 
radius  of  the  hemifphere  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the 
moon's  apparent  femidiameter,  or  ae  10,000,000  to 

1106—  or  as  90,400  to  1  ;  taking  the  moon's  mean 

horizontal  diameter  to  be  16'  7". 

*'  Striftly  fpeaking,  this  rule  compares  moon-light 
at  the  earth  with  day -light  at  the  moon  ;  the  medium 
of  which,  at  her  quadratures,  is  the  fame  as  our  day- 
light;  but  is  lefs  at  her  full  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
365  to  266,  or  thereabout,  that  is,  of  the  fun's  di- 
llances  from  the  earth  and  full  moon  ;  and  therefore 
full-moon  light  would  he  to  our  day-light  as  about  i 
to  90,900,  if  no  rays  were  loft  at  the  moon. 

*'  Secondly,  1  fay  that  full-moon  light  is  to  any 
other  moon  light  as  the  whole  dific  of  the  moon  to 
the  part  that  appears  enlightened,  confidered  upon  a 
'Fig-  9«  plane  furface.  For  now  let  the  earth  be  at  ^,  and  let 
dl  be  perpendicular  to  f g,  and^^w  to  cd:  then  it  is 
plain,  that^  /  is  equal  to  dm;  and  that  gl  is  equal  to 
a  perpendicular  feftion  of  the  fun's  rays  incident  upon 
the  arch  dg-,  which  at  b  appears  equal  to  dtn ;  the 
eye  being  unable  to  diftinguifh  the  unequal  diftances 
-pf  its  parts.  In  like  manner,  conceiving  the  moon's 
furface  to  confift  of  innumerable  phyfical  circles  pa- 
rallel tocfdg,  as  reprefented  at  A,  the  fame  reafon 
holds  for  every  one  of  thefe  circles  as  for  cfdg.  It 
follows  then,  that  the  bright  part  of  the  furface  vifible 
at  b,  when  reduced  to  a  flat  as  reprefented  at  B,  by 
-the  crefcent  pdqmpy  will  be  equal  and  fimilar  to  a 
perpendicular  fsction  of  all  the  rays  incident  on  that 
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part,  reprefented  at  by  th*  crefcent  fgqlp,  Nowt»f  Abcrr* 
the  whole  diflt  being  in  proportion  to  this  crefcent, 
as  the  quantities  of  light  incident  upon  them  ;  and  the ' 
light  falling  upon  every  rough  particle,  being  equally 
rarified  in  diverging  to  the  eye  at  b,  confidered  as 
equidiftant  from  them  all ;  it  follows,  that  full  moon- 
light is  to  this  moon  light  as  the  whole  dxil^pdqc  to 
the  crefcent  p  dqmp. 

*•  Therefore,  [)y  compounding  this  ratio  with  that 
in  the  former  remark,  day -light  is  to  moon-light  as 
the  furface  of  an  hemifphere  whofe  centre  is  at  the 
eye,  to  the  part  of  that  furface  which  appears  to  be 
poffelfcd  by  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon." 

Mr  Michell  made  his  computation  in  a  much  more  Mr  mI 
fimple  and  eafy  manner,  and  in  which  there  is  muchchell's  ca* 
lefs  danger  of  falling  into  any  miftake.  Confidering<=''i"»on. 
the  dillance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  and  that  the 
denfity  of  the  light  muft  decreafe  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fquare  of  t-at  diftance,  he  calculated  ;the  denfity 
of  the  fun  s  hght,  at  that  diftance,  in  proportion  to  ita 
denfity  at  the  furface  of  the  fun  ;  and  in  this  manner 
he  found,  that  if  the  moon  reflefted  all  the  light  it  re- 
ceives from  the  fun,  it  would  only  be  the  45,000th 
pan  of  the  light  we  receive  from  the  greater  lumi- 
nary. Admitting,  therefore,  that  moon-light  is  only 
a  30o,ocoth  pare  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  Mr  Michell 
concludes,  that  it  reflefts  no  more  than  between  th« 
6th  and  7th  part  of  what  falls  upon  it. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  Aberration, 


The  great  praftical  ufe  of  the  fcience  of  optics  is  Theory  o( 
to  aid  human  fight ;  but  rt  has  been  repeatedly  ob-  aberratiol 
ferved  during  the  progrefs  of  this  article,  that  m 
conitrufting  dioptrical  inftruments  for  this  purpofe, 
great  difficuhies  arife  from  the  aberration  of  light* 
It  has  been  (hown,  page  288,  &c.  how  to  determine 
the  concourfe  of  any  refraded  ray  PF'  with  the  ray 
RVCF'  (figs.  5,  6,  &c.  Plate  GCCLV.)  which  pafTes 
through  the  centre  C,and  therefore  falls  perpendicularly 
on  the  fpherical  furface  at  the  vertex  V,  and  fuffers  no 
refraftion.  This  is  the  conjugate  focus  to  R  for 
the  two  rays  RP,  RV,  and  for  another  ray  flowing 
from  R  and  faUing  on  the  furface  at  an  equal  diftance 
on  the  oppofite  fide  to  P.  In  fiiort,  it  is  the  con- 
jugate focus  for^  all  the  rays  flowing  from  R  and  fall- 
inif  on  the  fpherical  furface  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  defcribed  by  the  revolution  of  the  point  P  round 
the  axis  RVCF  ;  that  is,  of  all  the  rays  which  oc- 
cupy the  conical  furface  defcribed  by  the  revolution 
of  RP,  and  the  refraded  rays  occupy  the  conical  fur- 
face produced  by  the  revolution  of  PF'. 

But  no  other  rays  flowing;  from  R  are  collefted  at 
F' ;  for  it  appeared  in  the  demonftration  of  that  pro- 
pofition,  that  rays  incident  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  axis  RC  were  coUeded  at  a  point  between  C 
and  F' ;  and  then  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the 
whole  arch  PC,  or  the  fpherical  furface  generated  by 
.its  revolution  round  RC,  although  they  all  crofs  the 
axis  RC,  are  diffufed  over  a  certain  portion  of  it,  by 
what  has  been  called  the  aberration  of  figure.  It  is 
called  alfo  (but  improperly)  the  aberration  from  the 
geometrical  focus,  by  which  is  meant  the  focus  of  a« 
infinitely  fiendcr  pencil  of  rays,  of  which  the  middle 
ray  (or  axis  of  the  pencil)  occupies  the  lens  RC,  and 
5  fuffera 
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But  there  Is  no  fuch  focus.  But  je£i  fhall  be  treated'in  the  prefent  general  flcetch,  will  Of  Ah  .i  ra- 

have  the  advantage  of  pointing  out  at  the  fame  tinie,  ^ 
the  maxims  of  conrtru6lion  of  the  greateft;  part  of  ^ 
optical  inftrumenta,  which  generally  produce  their 
tffe&3  by  means  of  pencib  of  rays  which  are  either 
out  of  the  altogether,  or  are  oblique  to  it;  cafea 
which  are  feldom.  confidered  in  elementary  treatifes  of 
optics. 

Let  PVt  (fig.  I.)  be  a  fphericai  furface  of  a  ye-  P'ate 


•  fufFers  no  refraction, 
if  we  make  mRV— «RC  :  «?RV= VC  :  VF,  the  point 
F  is  called  the  geometrical  focus,  and  is  the  remoteft 
limit  from  C  of  all  the  foci  (equally  geometrical)  of 
rays  flowing  from  R.  The  other  limit  is  eafily  de- 
termined by  conftruding  the  problem  for  the  extreme 
point  of  the  given  arch. 

It  is  evident  from  the  conftniftion,  that  while  the 
point  of  incidence  P  ia  near  ta  V,  the  line  CK  in- 
creafes  but  very  little,  and  therefore  CF  dimini(hes 
little,  and  the  refracted  rays  are  but  little  difFufcd  from 
F;  and  therefore  they  are  much  denfer  in  its  vicinity  than 
any  other  point  of  the  axis.  It  will  foon  be  evident 
that  they  are  incomparably  denfer.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  point  F  has  been  called  the  conjugate 
focus  i^ox^'y  to  R,  and  the  geometrical  focua 
and  the  difFufion  has  been  called  aberration.  A  geo- 
metrical point  R  is  thus  reprefented  by  a  very  fmall 
circle  (or  phyfical  point  as  it  is  improperly  called)  atF, 
and  F  has  drawn  the  chief  attention.  And  as,  in  the  per- 
formance of  optical  inrtruments,  it  is  neceflary  that 
this  extended  reprefentation  of  a  mathematical  point 
R  be  very  fmall,  that  may  not  fenfibly  interfere  with 
the  reprefentations  of  the  points  adjacent  to  R,  and 
thus  caufe  ihdiftinft  vifion,  a  limit  is  thus  fet  to  the 
extent  of  the  refracting  furface  which  muft  be  em- 
|)loyed  to  produce  this  reprefeptation.  But  this  evi- 
dently diminifhes  the  quantity  of  light,  and  renders 
the  vifion  ob/cure,  though  diltinCt.  Artifts  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  execute  refrafting  furfaces 
of  forms  not  fphericai,  which  collect  accurately  to 
one  point  the  light  iffuing  from  another,  and  the  ma- 
thematicians have  furnlfhed  them  with  forms  having 
this  property  ;  but  their  atterop  ts  have  been  fruitlefs. 
Spherical  furfaces  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
executed  with  accuracy.  All  are  done  by  grinding 
tiie  refrafting  fubltance  in  a  mould  of  proper  mate- 
rials. When  this  is  fphericai,  the  two  work  them* 
fclvee,  with  moderate  attention,  into  an  exad  fphere; 
becaufe  if  any  part  is  more  prominent  than  another, 
it  is  ground  away,  and  the  whole  gets  of  neccffity 
one  curvature.  And  it  is  aftoniftiag  to  what  degree 
of  accuracy  this  is  done.  An  error  of  the  millioneth 
part  of  an  inch  would  totally  deltroy  the  figure  of  a 
mirror  of  an  inch  focal  diftance,  fo  as  to  make  it 
nfelefs  for  the  coarfeft  inftrument.  Therefore  all  at- 
tempts to  make  other  figures  are  given  up.  Indeed 
other  reafons  make  them  woife  than  fphericai,  even 
when  accurately  executed.  They  would  not  coUeA 
to  accurate  focufes  the  rays  of  oblique,  pencils. 

It  is  evident  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  theory 
of  aberrations  is  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  fuccefs- 
ful  conftruftion  of  optical  inilruments  ;  and  it  mu'l 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  have  a  fhort  account 
of  it  in  this  place.  Enough  fhall  be  faid  here  to  ihow 
the  genera/  nature  and  effefts  of  it  in  optical  inilru- 
ments, and  in  fome  of  the  more  curious  phenomena 
of  nature.  Under  the  article-TELEscopE  the  fub- 
jeft  will  be  refumed,  in  fuch  a  nianner  as  to  enable 
the  reader  who  poflefies  a  very  moderate  (hare  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  not  only  to  underrtand  how. 
aberrations  are  increafed  and  dirranifhed,  but  alfo  how, 
by  a  proper  employment  of  contrary  aberrations,  their 
hurtful  efFe<fls  may  be  <v/«o,'?  entirely  remove  J  in  all  im- 
portant cafes..  And  the  manner  in  wliich  the  fub- 


frafting  fubftance  (glafs  for  inftance),  of  which  C  igCCCLXIIi 
the  centre,  and  let  an  indefinitely  fiender  pencil  of 
rays  A P be  incident  on  it,  in  a  direAion  parallel 
to  a  ray  CV  paffing  through  the  centre.    It  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  focus /  of  this  pencil.  25* 

Let  AP  be  refraded  into  PF.    Dravw  CI,  CR  the;  How  to  re- 
fines of  incidence  and  refradion,  and  CP  the  radius. "^^^7'^^ 
Draw  RB  perpendicular  to  CP,  and  B/  parallel  to ^'''^."^ 
AP  or  CV.    I  fay,  firft,  /  ia  the  focus  of  the  inde- 
finitely  flender  pencil,  or,  more  accurately  fpeaklng,y* 
is  the  remoteft  limit  from  P  of  the  concourfe  of  raya 
with  PF',  refrafted  by  points  lying  without  the  arch 
VP,  or  the  nearcft  limit  for  rays  incident  between  V 
and  P. 

Draw  the  radius  Qp  ^^  the  line  p f ;  and  draw  pg 
parallel  to  P/J  and  P  0  perpendicular  to  P /.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  ybe  the  focus,  c' pf  is  the  angle  of 
refraction  correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  apQ, 
as  CP/  is  the  angle  correfponding  to  APC.  Alfo 
PC^  is  the  increment  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
the  angle  c'pg  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angle  CP/ 
and  CC  and  the  angle  gp  f  is  equal  to  the  angle 
pj  Y.  Therefore  p  CP /-f  P,  C  /',+P fp.  There- 
fore PC^+P/^  is  the  correfponding  increment  of  the 
angle  of  refraction.  Alfo,  becaufe  RP(?=:CP/'  (being 
right  angles)  the  angle  />  Po  =  RPC,  and  P  0  :  P/>= 
PR  :  PC. 

1  herefore,  by  a  preceding  Lemma  in  this  article,  Page  2 86?; 
we  have  VQ,p-\-Vfp  \  PC/  =:  tan.ref,  itan.  incid.  =:&c 
T,  R  :  T,  I ;  and  P//  :  PC/>  =  T,  R  —  T,  I  :  T,  1, 

T,  I;  but  P//  :  PC/  =  ~  I  ^=1^  : 
=PR  :  P/,  =  DR  :  DB  (becaufe  DP  is  paral- 


-  m. 

PC 
PC* 

lel  to  B/by  conftruaion)  =  tan.  CPR  — tan.  CPI 
tan.  CPI.    Now  CPI  is  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  and 
therefore  CPR  is  the  angle- properly  correfponding  to 
it  as  an  angle  of  refraClion,  and  thcpoint /is  properly 
determined. 

Hence  th&.  following  rule  :  As  the  difference  of  the 
tangents  of  incidence  and  refradlon  is  to  the  tangent 
of  incidence,  fo  is  the  radius  of  the  forfaee  multiplied 
by  the  cofine  of  refradtion  to  the  diftance  of  the  focus 
of  an  infinitely  flen.ler  pencil  of  parallel  incident  rays. 

N.  B.  We  here  confider  the  cofine  of  refradtion  as  a 
number.  This  was  firft  done  by  the  celebrated  Leo- 
nhard  Euler,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  improvements 
in  mathematics  which  this  century  ca-n  boaft  of.  The 
fines,  tangents,  fecant*,  &c.  are  confidered  as  fradtional 
numbers,  of  which  the  radius  is  unity.    Thus,  CP  X 

I  CP 

fin.  30°,  is  the  fame  thinrr  with  -CPj,.or  .  And  in 

like  manner,  CB,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  ax'^  X 
fin.  19°  28'  i6i"32"',  is  the  fame  thing  with  j  of  CB. 
Alfo — is  the  fame  thing  with  twice  CB,  &c> 
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In  tills  manner,  BEiirBCX  fin.  BCE,  and  alfo  BE 
=  CExta»^,  BCE,  and  CB  =  CEx  fee.  BCE,  &c.&c. 
This  manner  of  confidering  tiae  lines  which  occur  in 
geometrical  conftruftions  is  of  immenfe  ufe  in  all  parts 
of  mixed  mathematics;  and  no  where  more  remarkably 
than  in  optics,  the  moil  beautiful  example  of  them. 
Of  this  an  important  inftance  fhall  now  be  given. 

CoroL  I .  The  diftance /G  ®f  this  lateral  focus  from 
the  axis  CV  (that  is,  from  the  line  drawn  through  the 
•centre  parallel  to  the  incident  light)  is  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  femi-aperture'PIi  of  the  fphettcal  fur- 
face. 

l^or /G  =  BE.  Uow  BE=CBx  fin.  BCE,  =CB 
Xfm.  CPA;  and  CB  =  RCx  cof.  RGB,  =RCX  fin, 
CPR,  and  RC-CPX  fm.  CPR  :  Therefore  BErr  PC 
X  fin.  *  CPRX  fin.  PC  A,  =PCX  fin.»  refr.  X  fin.  incid. 

;but  fin.*  refr.  =  ^  fin.*  incid.  Therefore,  finally, 
CE,  or /G=PCX— X  fm.'  incid:  But  PC.  fin.  incid. 

is  evidently  PH  the  femi -aperture  ;  therefore  the  pro- 
•pofition  is  manifefk. 

Corol.  2.  .Now  let  this  {lender  pencil  of  rays  be  in- 
cident at  the  vertex  V.  The  focus  will  now  be  a  point 
F  in  the  axis,  determined  by  making  CV4  CF  =  w — 
n  :  m.  Let  the  incident  pencil  gradually  recede  from 
the  axis  CF,  ftill,  however,  keeping  parallel  to  it.  The 
focus /  will  always  be  found  in  a  curve  line  DC'F^  fo 
\:onftituted  that  the  ordinate  G  will  be  as  the  cube 
of  the  line  PH,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  intercepted 
hetween  the  ;axis  and  that  point  of  the  furface  which 
is  cut  by  a  tangent  to  the  curve  in  /. 

All  the  refrafted  rays  will  be  tangents  to  this  curve, 
and  the  adjacent  rays  will  crofs  each  other  in  thefe  la- 
teral foci/;  and  will  therefore  be  incomparably  more 
denfe  along  the  curve  than  any  where  within  its  area. 
This  is  finely  illuftrated  by  receiving  on  white  paper 
the  light  of  the  fun  refrafted  through  a  globe  or  cy- 
Knder  of  glafs  filled  with  water.  If  the  paper  is  held 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  clofe  to  it,  the 
illuminated  part  will  be  bounded  by  two  very  bright 
parallel  lines,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  curve  ;  and  thefe 
lines  will  gradually  approach  each  other  as  the  paper  is 
withdrawn  from  the  vefftl,  till  they  coalefce  into  one 
very  bright  line  at  F,  or  near  it.  If  the  paper  be  held 
with  its  end  touching  the  veffel,  and  its  plane  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  whole  progrefs  at  tlws 
curve  will  he  diftinftly  feen. 

As  fuch  globes  were  ufcd  for  bumlng-glaffcs,  the 
point  of  greatcft  condenfation  { which  is  very  near  but 
^ot  exadly  in  F)  was  called  the  focus.  When  thefe 
curves  were  obferved  by  Mr  Tchirnhaufs,  he  called 
jthem  cavjlics  ;  and  thofe  formed  by  refraAion  he  call- 
ed diacaujlicst  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  caiacaujlks 
formed  by  refleftion. 

It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  thefe  curves  have 
been  fo  little  ftudied  fince  the  time  of  Tchirnhaufs. 
The  doftrine  of  aberrations  has  indeed  been  confidered 
in  a  manner  independent  on  their  properties.  But 
■whoever  conl^dersthe  progrefs  of  rays  in  the  eye-piece 
of  optical  inftrumeats,  will  fee  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  diacauftic  curves  determines  direAly, 
;and  nlmoft  accurately,  the  foci  and  images  that  are 
formed  there.  For,  let  the  objeft-glafs  of  a  telefcope 
pr  microfcope  bc  of  any  dimenfions,  the  pencils  ijici- 
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dent  on  the  eye-glafles  are  almollall  of  this  evancfcentOf  Aber 
bulk.    Thefe  advantages  will  be  (hown  in  their  proper 
places  :  and  we  proceed  at  prefent  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  aberrations  in  general,  firft  confidering  the 
aberrations  of  parallel  incident  rays. 

Abiding  by  the  inltance  reprefented  by  the  figure, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cauftic  will  touch  the  furface  in  a 
point  fo  fituatcd  that  cP'-'PX.  C=  w*:  n.  The  refraft- 
ed  ray  will  touch  the  furface,  and  will  crofs  the 
axis  in  I' ,  the  neareft  limit  of  diffufion  along  the  axis. 
If  the  furface  is  of  fmaller  extent,  as  PV,  the  cauftic 
begins  at/,  when  the  extreme  refraftedray  P/ touches 
the  cauftic,  and  croffes  the  axis  in  F',  and  the  oppo- 
fite  branch  of  the  cauftic  in  K.  If  there  be  drawn  an 
ordinate  KO  i  to  the  cauftic,  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  light  incident  on  the  furface  PV  n  paffes  through 
the  circle  whofe  diameter  is  K  i,  and  that  the  circle  is 
the  fmalleft  fpace  which  receives  all  the  refrafted 

light.  .       as3  - 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  confider  the  manner  in  How  lig 
which  the  light  is  diftributed  over  the  furface  of  thisisdiftrib 
circle  of  fmalleft  diffufion  ;  for  this  is  the  reprefenta- J^^ 
tion  of  one  point  ef  the  infinitely  diftant  radiant  ob-  ^ircl 
jeft.    Each  point  of  a  planet,  for  inftaiice,  is  repre-  diffufioi 
fcnted  by  this  little  circle  ;  and  as  the  circles  repre- 
fenting  the  different  adjacent  points  muft  interfere  with 
each  other,  an  indiftinAnefs  muft  arife  fimilar  to  what 
is  obferved  when  we  view  an  objed  through  a  pair  of 
fpedacles  which  do  not  fit  the  eye.    The  indiftinft- 
nefs  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points 
whofe  circles  -of  diffufion  interfere  ;  that  is,  to  the  area 
of  thefe  circles,  provided  that  the  light  is  uniformly 
diffnfed  over  them  :  but  if  it  be  very  rare  at  the  cir- 
cumference, the  imprelTion  made  by  the  circles  belongs 
ing  to  the  adjacent  points  muft  be  lefs  fenfible.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  fuppofing  it  incomparably 
rarer  at  the  circumference  than  towards  the  centre,  af- 
firms, that  the  indiftindnefs  of  telefcopes  arifing  from 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  objed-glafs  was  fome  thou- 
fand  times  lefs  than  that  arifing  from  the  unequal  rc- 
frangibi-lity  ®f  light;  and  therefore,  that  the  attempts 
to  improve  them  by  diminlftiing  or  removing  this  aber- 
ration were  needlefs,  while  the  diftindnefs  from  unequal 
refrangibility  remained.    It  is  furprifing,  that  a  phi- 
lofopher  fo  eminent  for  fagacity  and  far  mathematical 
knowledge,  Ihould  have  made  fuch  a  miftake,  and  un- 
fortunate that  the  authority  of  his  great  name  hindered 
others  from  examining  the  matter,  truftitig  to  his  af- 
fertion,  that  the  light  was  fo  rare  at  the  border  of  this 
circle.    Hia  miftake  is  furprifing,  becaufe  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  cauftic  ihould  have  fliowed  him,  that  the  light 
was  infinitely  denfe  at  the  borders  of  the  circle  of 
fmalleft  diffufion.    The  firft  perfon  who  deteded  this 
overfight  of  the  Britifh  philofopher  was  the  Abbe 
Bofcovich,  who,  in  a  differtation  publifhed  at  Vienna 
in  1767,  fhowed,  by  a  very  beautiful  analyfis,  that  the 
diftribution  was  extremely  different  from  what  Newton 
had  afferted,  and  that  the  fuperior  indiftindnefs  ari- 
fing from  unequal  refrangibility  was  incomparably  lels 
than  he  had  faid.    We  (hall  attenapt  to  make  this  de- 
licate and  interefting  matter  conceivable  by  thofe  who 
have  but  fmall  jnathematical  preparation. 

Let  the  curve  DVZCI  c  %v  d  [i\g.  2.]  ht  the  cauftic  Plat 
(magnified).  El  its  axis,  I  the  focus  of  central  ray8,CCCL: 
B  the  focus  of  extreme  rays,  and  IB  the  line  contain- 
ing 
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^cir'^*  ''^S       the  foci  of  all  the  intermediate  rays,  and  CO  c 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  AiialleU  difFufioB. 

It  is  plain,  that  from  the  centre  O  there  can  be 
drawn  two  rays  OV,  O  v,  touching  the  cauftic  in  V,  h). 
TJ)erefore  the  point  O  will  receive  the  ray  EO,  which 
pafics  through  the  vertex  of  the  refrafting  furface,  and 
all  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the  circuir.ference  of 
a  c  ircle  defcrihed  on  the  refrafting  furface  by  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ray  OV,  or  O  d.  The  denfity  of  the  light 
at  O  will  therefore  be  indefinitely  great. 

From  the  point  C  there  can  be  drawn  two  rays  ; 
one  of  them  CX  touching  the  cauttic  in  C,  and  the 
other  C,  touching  it  at  d  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
rays  which  touch  the  cauftic  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Cy,  both  in  the  arch  CV  and  the  arch  CI  will  cut 
OC  in  points  indefinitely  near  to  each  other  ;  becaufe 
their  diilance  from  each  other  in  the  line  OC  will  be 
to  their  uniform  diftance  on  the  refrafting  furface  as 
the  diftance  between  their  points  of  contad  with  the 
cauftic  to  the  diftance  of  thefe  points  from  the  refraft- 
jng  furface.  Here  therefore  at  C  the  denfity  of  the 
light  will  alfo  be  indefinitely  great. 

From  any  point  H,  lying  between  O  and  C,  may 
be  drawn  three  rays.  One  of  them,  LHT,  P,  touch- 
ing the  arch  CD  of  the  cauftic  in  T,  cutting  the  re- 
fracfing  furface  in  P,  and  the  axis  in  L  :  another, 
/H/,  torching  the  arch  CI  of  the  cauftic  in  t.  The 
tliiid  is  H  touching  the  arch  c  d  of  the  oppofite 
branch  of  the  cauftic  in  t. 

It  will  greatly  aflift  our  conceptions  of  this  fubieft, 
if  we  confider  a  ray  of  light  from  the  refracting  fur 
face  as  a  thread  attached  jit  1  of  this  figui'e,  or  at  F 
of  fig.  I.  and  gradually  unlapped  from  the  cauftic 
DVCI  on  one  fide,  and  then  lapped  on  the  oppofite 
branch  1  r  v  d ;  and  attend  to  the  point  of  its  inter- 
feAicn  with  the  diameter  c  OC  of  the  circle  of  fmall- 
eft  difi^ufion. 

Therefore,  i.  let  the  ray  be  firft  fuppofed  to  pafs 
through  the  refraciing  furface  at  F,  the  right  hand 
extremity  of  the  aperture.  The  thread  is  then  folded 
up  on  the  whcle  right  hand  Ijranch  ICVD  of  the 
cauftic;  and  if  the  ftraight  j^art  of  it  FD  l  e  produced, 
it  will  cut  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  fmallcft  diff"u- 
iion  in  the  oppofice  extremity  c.  Or  fuppofe  a  ruler 
in  place  of  the  thread,  applied  to  the  cauftic  at  D  and 
to  the  refrafting  furface  at  F,  the  part  of  it  Dc, 
which  is  detached  from  the  cauftic,  cuts  COr  in  the 
point  c.  2.  Now  fuppofe  the  ruler  to  revolve  gra- 
dually, its  extremity  moving  acrofs  the  arch  FA/ of 
the  refrafting  furface  while  the  edge  is  applied  to  the 
cauftic  ;  the  point  of  contaA  with  the  cauftic  will 
fhift  gradually  down  the  branch  DV  of  the  cauftic, 
while  its  edge  paftes  acrofs  the  line  c  C  ;  and  when  the 
point  of  contriCf  arrives  at  V,  the  exti-emity  will  be  at 
y  on  the  refraft  ing  furface,  and  the  interfedf  ion  of  the 
tdge  will  be  at  O.  3.  Continuing  the  motion,  the 
pojnt  of  ccnta6\  ftiifts  from  V  to  Z,  the  extremity 
from  Y  to  Q^,  and  the  interfedlion  from  O  to  Q,  fo 

OCV         .  ^ 
that  0(V  —    ^   ,  as  will  prefently  appear.    4.  After 

this,  the  point  of  contact  will  fhift  irom  Z  to  C, 
the  extremity  from  to  X,  halfway  from  F  to  A, 
ss  will  foen  he  fhown,  and  the  interftdion  from  Q__to 
C.  5.  T  he  point  of  contact  will  now  fhift  from  C 
down  to  I,  the  extremity  will  pafs  from  X  to  A,  and 
tlie  interfedion  will  go  back  from  C  to  O.  6.  The 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  1. 
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ruler  muft  now  be  applied  to  the  other  branch  of  tie  Of  Aberra- 
cauftic  Iczvd,  and  the  point  of  contad  will  afcend,  ^ 
from  I  to  e,  the  extremity  will  pafs  fi-om  A  to     half  * 
way  to f  from  A,  and  the  interfedion  from  O  to  c. 
n.  The  point  of  contad  will  afcend  from  C  to  z,  the 
extremity  pafFes  from  x  to  q',  and  the  interfedion  from 

C  to  q,  O^'  being  8.  While  the  contad  of 

the  ruler  and  cauftic  fiiifts  from  z  to  v,  the  extremity 
ftiifts  from  q'  to  y,  and  the  interfedion  from  q  to  O. 
9.  The  contad  rifes  from  v  to  d,  the  extrea  ity  paftes 
homy  to  f,  and  the  interfedion  from  O  to  C;  and 
then  the  motion  acrofs  the  refrading  furface  is  com- 
pleted, the  point  of  contad  fhifting  down  from  D  to 
I,  along  the  branch  DVZCI,  and  then  afcending 
along  the  other  !jranch  Iczv  d,  while  the  interfedion 
paftes  from  c  to  C,  back  again  from  C  to  c,  and  then  " 
back  again  from  c  to  C,  where  it  ends,  having  thrice 
paffed  through  every  intermediate  point  of  c  C  2C4 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  denfity  of  the  light  Denfity  of 
in  any  point  H,  by  fuppofing  the  incident  light  of  uni-^'oht. 
form  denfity  at  the  refrading  furface,  and  attending 
to  the  conftipation  of  the  rays  in  the  circle  of  fmallcft 
diftufion.  Their  vicinity  may  lieeftlmatcd  bothlnthedi- 
redion  of  the  radii  OH,  and  in  the  cilredion  of  the  cir- 
cumference defcribedby  its  extremity  H,  during  its  re- 
volution round  the  axis  ;  and  the  denfity  muft  be  con- 
ceived as  proportional  to  the  number  of  originally  equidi- 
ftant  rays,  which  are  colleded  intoafpotof  given  area. 
Thefe  have  been  colleded  from  a  correfponding  fpot  or 
area  of  the  refrading  furface  ;  and  as  the  number  of  rays 
is  the  fame  in  both,  the  denfity  at  H  will  be  to  the 
denfity  of  the  refrading  furface,  as  the  area  occupied 
of  the  refrading  furface  to  the  correfponding  area  at  H. 
The  vicinity  oJF  the  rays  in  the  diredion  of  the  radius 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  PT  and  TH. 
For  the  ray  adjacent  to  PTH  may  be  fuppofed  to  crofs 
it  at  the  point  of  contad  T  ;  and  therefore  the  uniforia 
diftance  between  them  at  the  furface  of  that  medium 
is  to  the  diftance  between  the  fame  rays  at  H  as  the 
diftance  of  T  from  the  refrading  furface  to  its  diftance 
from  H.  Therefore  the  number  of  rays  which  occupy 
a  tenth  of  an  inch,  for  example,  of  the  radius  AP,  is 
to  the  number  which  would  occupy  a  tenth  of  an  Inch 
at  H  as  'I  FT  to  TP;  and  the  radial  denfity  at  P  is  to  the 
radial  denfity  at  Halfo  asTH  to  TP—In  the  next  place, 
the  circumferential  c'enfity  at  P  is  to  that  at  H  as  the  ra- 
dius AP  to  the  radius  OH.  For  fuppofing  the  figure  to 
turn  round  its  axis  AI,  the  point  P  of  the  refrading 
furface  will  defcribe  a  circumference  whofe  radius  is 
AP,  and  H  will  defcribe  a  circumference  whofe  radius 
is  OH  ;  and  the  whole  rays  which  pafs  through  the 
firft  circumference  pafs  alfo  thro'  the  laft;  and  therefore 
their  circumferential  denfitlcs  will  be  in  the  inverfe 
proportion  of  the  fpaces  into  which  they  arc  colleded. 
Now  the  radius  AP  is  to  the  radius  OH  as  AL  to 
OL  ;  and  ciicumferences  have  the  fame  proportion 
with  their  radii.  Therefore  the  circumferential  den- 
fity at  P  is  to  that  in  H  as  AL  to  OL  inverfely  ;  and 
it  was  found  thvX  the  radial  denfity  was  as  AN  to 
ON  inverfely,  being  as  TFI  to  IT,  which  are  very 
nearly  in  this  ratio.  Therefore  the  abfolute  denfity 
(or  number  of  rays  colleded  in  a  given  fpace)  at  P 
V.  ill '  e  to  that  at  H,  In  the  ratio  coir  pounded  of  thefe 
ratios  ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  ONxOL  to  ANxAL. 
But  as  NL  bears  but  a  very  fmall  ratio  to  AN  or  AL, 
X  X  ANxAL 
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AIN'XAL  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  AO*  without 
any  fenfilile  error.    It  never  differs  from  it  in  tele- 

fcopes  locch  part,  and  is  generally  incomparably 
fmaller.  Therefore  the  denfity  at  H  may  Le  confi- 
dered  as  propcrtional  to  ONxOL  inveifely.  And  it 
will  afterwards  appear  that  NS  is  — 30L.  There- 
fore the  denfity  at  H  is  invcrfcly  as  ONxNS. 

Now  defcribe  a  circle  on  the  diameter  OS,  and 
draw  NT?  culting  the  circumference  N?*=:.ONxNS, 
and  the  denfity  at  H  is  as  N  ?  *  inverfely.  This 
gives  us  a  very  eafy  eftimation  of  the  denfity,  viz. 
draw  a  line  from  the  point  of  contadl  of  the  ray  which 
touches  the  part  VG  of  the  cauftic,  and  the  denfity 
is  in  the  inverfe  fubduphcate  ratio  of  the  part  of  this 
line  intercepted  between  the  axis  and  the  circumfe- 
rence SpO.  It  will  afterwards  appear  that  the  den- 
fity correfponding  to  this  ray  is  one  half  of  the  den- 
fity correfponding  to  all  the  three  :  or  a  better  ex- 
prefiion  will  be  had  for  the  denfity  at  H  by  drawing 
Rs  perpendicular  to  R?,  and  /j  0  perpendicular  to 

C:,  making  ?R  in  0  ;  then  is  as— : ,  or  is  propor- 
tional to  the  denfity,  as  is  evident. 

When  H  is  at  O,  N  is  at  S,  and  ?>  0  Is  infinite. 
As  H  moves  from  O,  N  defcends,  and  p  0  diminifhes,  till 
H  comes  to  O,  and  T  to  z,  and  p  to  f,  and  0  to  R. 
When  H  moves  from  Q^towards  C,  T  defcends  be- 
low z,  T  0  again  increafes,  till  it  is  again  Infinite,  when 
H  is  at  C,  T  at  C,  and  N  at  O. 

Thus  it  appeals,  without  any  minute  confideratlon, 
that  the  light  has  a  denfity  indefinitely  great  in  the 
centre  O  ;  that  the  denfity  decreafes  to  a  minimum 
in  feme  intermediate  point  and  then  increafes 
again  to  infinity  at  the  margin  C.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  indilUnftnefs  arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure 
of  the  refrafting  furfaces  is  incomparably  greater  than 
Newton  fuppofed  ;  and  that  the  valuable  difcovery  of 
Mr  Dollond  of  achromatic  lenfes,  muft.  have  failed  of 
anfwering  his  fond  expeflatlons,  If  his  very  method  of 
producing  them  had  not,  at  the  fame  time,  enabled 
him  to  remove  that  other  indlftlnftnefs  by  employing 
contraiy  aberrations.  And  now,  fince  the  difcovcries 
by  Dr  Blair  of  fubllances  which  difperfe  the  different 
colours  in  the  fame  proportions,  but  very  different  de- 
grees, has  enabled  us  to  employ  much  larger  portions 
of  the  fphere  than  Mr  Dollond  could  Introduce  Into 
his  ohjeft-glaffes,  it  becomes  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
ftudy  this  matter  completely,  in  order  to  difcover  and 
afcertaln  the  amount  of  the  errors  which  perhaps  un- 
avoidably remain. 

This  flight  fiietch  of  the  moft  fimple  cafe  of  aber- 
ration,  namely,  when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel, 
will  ferve  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  fubjeft ;  and 
the  reader  can  now  fee  how  contrary  aberrations  may 
be  employed  In  order  to  form  an  ultimate  image  which 
ih'isil  be  as  diftlnft  as  poffible.  For  let  It  be  propofed 
to  converge  parallel  rays  accurately  to  the  focus  F 
(fig.  3.)  by  the  rcfradtion  of  fpherical  furfaces  of  which  - 
V  is  the  vertex.  Let  PV  be  a  convex  lens  of  fuch  a 
form  that  rays  flowing  from  F  and  paffing  through  it 
immediately  round  the  vertex  V  are  coUefted  to  the 
conjugate  focus  R,  while  the  extreme  ray  FP,  incl- 
di?nt  en  the  margin  of  the  lens  P,  is  converged  to  r, 
nearer  to  V,  having  the  longitudinal  aberration  Rr. 
Let  /V  be  a  plano-concave  lens,  of  fuch  fpherlcity 
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that  a  ray  Af>,  parallel  to  t')c  axia  CV,  and  Incident  Of  h 
on  the  point  p,  m  far  from  ita  vertex  V  as  P  In  the  ^^"'^'1' 
other  lens  Is  from  Its  vertex,  is  difperfed  from  r,  the , '""^^  ^' 
diftance  pV  being  equal  to  t  V,  while  the  centralrays 
are  difperfed  from  P,  as  far  from  V  as  R  is  from  V. 
It  Is  evident,  that  If  thefe  lenfes  be  joined  as  In  fig  4. 
a  ray  A'p,  parallel  to  the  common  axis  CV,  will  be 
collefted  at  the  diftance  VF  equal  to  VF  in  the  fig.  4, 
anii  that  rays  pafling  through  both  lenfes  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  axis  will  be  coileded  at  the  farce 
point  F. 

This  compound  lens  is  faid  to  be  withoKt  fpheri- 
cal aberration  ;  and  It  Is  true  that  the  central  and  the 
extreme  rays  are  coUefted  in  the  fame  point  F  :  but 
the  rays  which  fall  on  the  lens  between  the  centre  and 
margin  are  a  Utile  diffufed  from  F,  and  it  is  not  pof- 
fible to  colle£t  them  all  to  one  point.  For  In  the  ruless 
for  computing  the  abeiration,  quantities  are  negleAed 
which  do  not  preferve  (In  different  apertures)  the  fame 
ratio  to  the  quantities  retained.  The  diffufion  is  leaft 
when  the  aberration  is  corre6led,  not  for  the  very  ex- 
tremity, but  for  a  certain  Intermediate  point  (varying^ 
with  the  aperture,  and  having  no  known  ratio  to  it) ; 
and  when  this  Is  done  the  compound  lens  Is  in  its  ftatc 
of  greateft  perfeftion,  and  the  remaining  aberration  is 
quite  infcnfible. 

This  fu!  jecft  will  be  refumed  under  the  article  Te- 
lescope, and  profecutcd  as  far  as  the  conltruftion  of 
optical  inftruments  requires. 

Sect.  IV.    0/  Optical  Infiruments. 

Of  the  mechanlfm  of  optical  Inftruments  particular 
accounts  are  given  In  this  work  under  their  refpeftlve 
denominations.  Thefe  it  would  be  improper  to  re- 
peat :  but  as  It  belongs  to  the  fcience  ot  optics  to  ex- 
plain, by  the  laws  of  refraftlon  and  refleftion,  the  fe- 
veral  phenomena  which  thofe  inftruments  exhibit,  wc 
rauft  in  this  p"lace  enumerate  the  inftruments  them- 
felves,  omitting  entirely,  or  ftating  very  briefly,  fuch 
fafts  as  are  ftated  at  large  In  other  places.  In  this 
enumeration  we  ftiall  begin  with  the  mult'tplying-glafs^ 
not  becaufe  it  Is  firft  In  importance,  but  that  It  may 
not  intervene  between  inftruments  more  ufeful,  ani 
which  have  a  mutual  relation  to  one  another. 

^  I.     The  Multiply ing-glajs. 

The  multlplylng-glafs  is  made  l)y  grinding  down 
the  round  fide  hik  (fig.  i.)  of  a  plano-convex  glafa  Plate 
AB,  into  feveral  flat  furfaces,  as  hb,  bid,  dk.  An  CCCL5^ 
ohjeft  C  will  not  appear  magnified  when  fee n  through  pj-^g^o^^^ 
this  glafs  by  the  eye  at  H ;  but  it  will  appear  multiplied  na  of  the 
into  as  many  different  objefts  as  the  glafs  contains  multiply) 
plane  furfaces  For,  fince  rays  will  flow  from  the 
objeft  C  to  all  parts  of  the  glafs,  and  each  plane  fur- 
face  will  refraft  thefe  rays  to  the  eye,  the  fame  objefl: 
will  appear  to  the  eye  In  the  direftlon  of  the  rays 
which  .enter.  It  through  each  furface.  Thus,  a  ray 
g  i  H,  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  middle  furface, 
will  go  through  the  glafs  to  the  eye  without  fuffering 
any  refraction  ;  and  will  therefore  fnow  the  objeft  in 
Its  true  place  at  C:  wh II ft  a  ray  ab  flowing  from 
the  fame  ob}e(St,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  plane 
furface  ^  A,  will  be  refrafled  in  the  direflion  b  by 
paffing  through  the  glafs  ;  and,  upon  leaving  It,  will 
go  on  to  the.  eye  la  the  diceftion  e  H  j  which  will 
S,  cauXc. 
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Plane  caufe  the  fame  object  C  to  appear  alfo  at  E,  in  the 
dircflion  of  the  lay  H  ^',  produced  in  the  right  hne 
H  e  n.  And  the  ray  c  d,  flowing  from  the  objeft  C, 
and  falling  obliquely  on  the  plane  furface  dk,  will  be 
refrafted  (by  paffing  through  the  glafsj  and  leaving 
it  at/^  to  the  eye  at  H  ;  which  will  caufe  the  fame 
objcft  to  appear  at  D,  in  the  dirc£l:ion  H/m. — If 
the  glafs  be  turned  round  the  hne^/H,  as  an  axis, 
the  objeft  C  will  keep  its  place,  becaufe  the  furface 
bid  ia  not  removed  ;  but  all  the  other  objefts  will 
feem  to  go  round  C,  becaufe  the  oblique  planes,  on 
irvhich  the  rays  abed  fall,  will  go  round  by  the  turning 
of  the  glafs. 


Mirrors, 


It  has  be«n  tlfcwhere  obferved,  that  of  mirrors 
there  are  three  principally  ufed  in  optical  experiments 
(See  CATOprRics,  Seft,  I.);  the  plane  mirror,  the 
fphtrical  convex  mirror,  and  the  fpherical  concave 
mirror.  Of  thefe  the  plane  mirror  firft  claims  our 
{attention,  as  it  is  more  common,  and  undoubtedly 
more  ancient,  than  the  other  two.  It  has  been  faid 
(■ubifupra),  that  the  image  reflected  by  this  mirror 
appears  as  far  behind  the  furface  as  the  objeft  is  be- 
fore it ;  that  the  image  will  appear  of  the  fame  fize, 
and  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the  objecl  ;  that  every 
fuch  mirror  will  refleft  an  image  of  twice  its  own 
length  and  breadth;  and  that  in  certain  circurnftances 
it  will  refiedl  feveral  images  of  the  fame  object.  For 
thefe  phenomena  it  in  our  bulinefs  in  this  place  to  ac- 
count by  the  laws  of  reflection. 
PLtc  ,  Let  AI5  (fig.  2.)  be  an  objefl  placed  before  the  re- 
;CLXIV^g^jj^g  furface"^/?/'  of  the  plane  mirror  CD  ;  and  let 
the  eye  be  at  o.  Let  be  a  ray  of  light  flowing 
from  the  top  A  of  the  objeft,  and  falling  upon  the 
mirror  :it  k,  and  h  mht  a  perpendicular,  to  the  furface 
I  of  the  minor  ;it  h  ;  the  r,iy  Ah  will  be  rifleded  from 

the  minor  to  the  eye  at  o,  making  an  angle  mho  equal 
to  the  angle  Ahrr.:  then  will  the  top  of  the  image  E 
appear  to  the  ey  e  in  the  direClion  of  the  reflefted  ray 
*  /j  produced  to  E,  where  the  right  line  A/>E,  from  the 
lop  of  the  object,  cuts  the  ri^ht  line  o  kE,  at  E.  Let 
B  /  be  a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  foot  of  the 
«bje6t  at  15  to  the  mirror  at  /;  and  «  / a  perpendicular 
to  the  mirrer  from  the  point  i,  where  the  ray  B/  falls 
tipon  it  :  this  ray  will  be  reflected  in  the  line  /  o,  ma- 
king an  angle  m  o  tqual  the  angle  Bz«,  with  that  per- 
pendicular, iind  entering  the  eye  at  o;  then  will  the 
foot  F  of  the  image  appear  in  the  direction  of  the  re- 
fleded  lay  o  :\  ;  roduced  to  F,  where  the  tight  line 
BF  cuts  the  reflected  ray  j^roduced  to  F.  All  the 
<.ther  rnys  that  flow  fio:n  the  intermediate  points  of 
the  object  AB,  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  between  ^  and 
i,  will  be  reflected  to  the  eye  at  o  ;  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate  points  of  the  image  EF  will  appear  ta  the 
eye  in  the  direCtion  of  thefe  reflected  r  iys  pro  Uiced. 
But  all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the  objeft,  and  fall 
upon  the  mirror  above  h,  will  be  refleftcd  back  above 
tlie  eye  at  o  ;  and  all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the  oli- 
jict,  and  fall  rpon  the  mirror  below  /,  will  be  rtflefted 
back  below  the  eye  at  y;  fo  that  none  of  the  ravt>  that 
bill  above  h,  or  below  /,  can  be  rtflefted  to  the  eve  at 
» ;  and  the  diftancc  between  b  and  /  is  equal  to  half 
^he  length  of  the  objcft  AB. 

Hence  i:  appears,  that  if  a  man  fees  his  \\\oh 
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image  in  a  plane  lookltig-glafs,  the  p%ti  of  the  glals 
that  reflects  his  image  muft  be  juft  half  as  long  and 
half  as  broad  as  himfelf,  let  him  ftand  at  any  diftancc 
from  it  whatever  ;  and  that  his  image  tnuft  appear  juft  size  of  a 
as  far  behind  the  glafs  as  he  is  before  it.  Thus,  the  man  iookiug- 
AB  (fig.  3.)  viewing  himfelf  in  the  plane  mirr6r  CD.S'f'^^ 
which  is  juft  half  as  long  as  himfelf,  fees  his  whole  j^^^^^,^ 
image  as  at  EF,  behind  the  glafs,  exadly  equal  to  fee  his 
his  own  fize.    For  a  ray  AC  proceeding  from  his  eye  whole 
at  A,  and  falling  perperidicularly  upon  the^ furface  of^""*^£*''' 
the  glafs  at  C,  is  refleCled  back  to  his  eye,  in  the  fame 
line  CA  ;  and  the  eye  of  his  image  will  appear  at  E, 
in  the  fame  line  produced  to  E,  beyond  the  glafs. 
And  a  ray  BD,  flowing  from  his  foot,  and  falling  ob- 
liquely on  the  glafo  at  D,  will  be  refleded  as  obliquely 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  perpendicular  abD,  In  the 
diredtion  DA ;  and  the  foot  of  his  image  will  appear 
at  F,  in  the  direction  of  the  refleCted  ray  AD,  pro- 
duced to  F,  where  it  ia  cut  by  the  right  line  BGF, 
drawn  parallel  to  the  right  Hne  ACE.    Juft  the  fame 
as  if  the  glafs  were  taken  away,  and  a  real  m.an  ftood 
at  F,  equal  In  fize  to  the  man  ftanding  at  B  :  %r  to 
his  eye  at  A,  the  eye  of  the  other  man  at  E  would  be 
feen  in  the  direction  of  the  line  ACE  ;  and  the  foot 
of  the  man  at  F  would  be  feen  by  the  eye  A,  in  th& 
direction  of  the  line  ADF. 

If  the  glafs  be  brought  nearer  the  man  AB,  as  fup- 
pofe  to  cb,  he  will  fee  his  image  as  at  CDG  :  for  the 
reflected  ray  CA  (being  perpendicular  to  the  glafs) 
will  {how  the  eye  of  the  image  as  at  C  ;  and  the  inci- 
dtnt  ray  B  b,  being,  reflected  in  the  line  b  A,  will 
fliow  the  foot  of  his  image  as  at  G  ;  the  angle  of  re- 
flection a  b  A  being  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence V>b  ai  and  fo  of  all  the  intermediate  ray:s  fron\ 
A  to  B.  Hence,  if  the  man  AB  advances  towards 
the  glafs  CD,  his  image  will  approach  towards  it  ; 
and  it  he  recedes  from  the  glaG,  bis  image  will  alfo 
recede  from  It. 

It  the  object  be  placed  before  a  common  looking, 
glafs,  and  viewed  obliquely,  three,  four,  or  more  im.nges 
of  it,  will  appear  behind  the  glafy. 

To  explain  this,  let  ABCD  (fig.  11.)  reprefent  the 
glafs;  and  let  EF  be  the  axis  of  a  pencil  ot  ravs  flow- 
ing from  E,  a  point  in  an  objeCt  fituated  there.  The 
rays  of  thia  pencil  will  in  part  be  reflecled  at  F,  fuo- 
pofe  into  the  hne  FG.    What  remains  will  (after  in- 
fraction at  F;  which  we  do  not  confidcr  here)  pafs  on 
t©  H  ;  from  whence  (on  account  of  the  quickfilver 
which  is  fpread  over  the  fecoad  furface  of  glafl^es  of 
this  kind  to  prevent  any  of  the  raye  from  being  tranf- 
mitted  there)  they  will  be  ftrongly  reflected"  to  K, 
where  part  of  them  will  emerge  arid  enter  an  eye  at 
L.    By  this  means  one  rcprefentation  of  the  faid  point  v/hy^thrc'S 
will  be  formed  in  the  line  LK  produced,  fuppofe  in  M5  or  four ' 
Again,  another  pencil,  whofe  axis  is  EN,  firft  reflec- '"^^f^*^*  °^ 
ted  at  N,  then. at  O,  and  afterwards  at  P,  will  form  pj^j^'fj^ 
a  fecond  rcprefentation  of  the  f.me  point  at  Q^:  And  pTune^mu-^ 
thirdly,  another  pencil,  whofe  axis  is  ER,  after  refliec- ror  J 
tion  at  the  fevtral  points  R,'S,  H,  T,  V,  fuccefiivelv, 
will  exhibit  a  third  reprefentation  of  the  fame  point  at 
X  ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum.    The  fame  being  true  of 
each  point  in  the  objeA,  the  whole  will  be  reprefcntcJ 
in  the  like  manner;  but  the  rcprefentatlons  will  be 
faint,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  reflections  the 
rays  fuffer,  and  the  length  of  their  progrcfs  within  th^ 
^  X  3  glafs. 
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Concav  gh'{s.  We  may  add  to  thefe  another  reprefentation 
""'I  of  the  fame  o' ied  in  the  line  LO  produced,  made  by 

■  ,     ^      <  inch  oi  the  rays  as  tall  upon  O,  and  are  irom  thence 
reflec'led  to  the  eye  at  L. 

This  experiment  may  be  tried  by  placing  a  candle 
before  the  glafs  as  at  E,  and  viewing  it  obliquely,  as 
from  L. 

2.  Of  Concave  and  Convex  Mirrors.  The  effefts  of 
thefe  in  magnifying  and  dim'Inifhing  objefts  have  been 
already  in  general  explained  ;  but  for  the:  better  un- 
derftanding  the  nature  of  reflefting  telefcopes,  it  vs^ill 
ftill  be  proper  to  fubjoin  the  foUovping  particular  dc- 
fcription  of  the  efFefts  of  concave  ones. 
Plate  When  parallel  rays  ( fig.  4. ),  as  df  a,  Cmli,  etc, 
CCCLi.IV fall  upon  a  concave  mirror  AB  (which  is  not  tranfpa- 
rent,  but  has  only  the  furface  A5B  of  a  clear  polilh), 
they  will  be  rcfledled  back  from  that  mirror,  and  meet 
in  a  point  wz,  at  half  the  diftance  of  the  furface  of  the 
mirror  from  C  the  centre  of  its  concavity  ;  for  they 
will  be  reflefted  at  as  great 'an  angle  from  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  furface  of  the  mirror,  as  they  fell  upon 
it  with  regard  to  that  perpendicular,  but  on  the  other 
fide  thereof.  Thus,  let  C  be  the  centre  of  concavity 
of  the  mirror  A(^B;  and  let  the  parallel  rays  dfa^ 
Cmbf  andelc,  fall  upon  it  at  the  points  a,  i,  and  c. 
Draw  the  lines  Cia,  C  m  and  C  -6  ^,  from  the  cen- 
tre C  to  thefe  points;  and  all  thefe  lines  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  furface  of  the  mirror,  becaufe  they  : 
proceed  thereto  like  fo  many  radii  or  fpokes  from  its 
centre.  Make  the, angle  C  ah  equal  to  the  angle  da 
C,  and  draw  the  line  atnh,  which  will  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray  dfa,  after  it  is  reflefted  from  the 
point  a  of  the  mirror  :  fo  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
daC  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refleftion  Cah ;  the 
rays  making  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  Cia 
on  its  oppofite  fides. 

Draw  alfo  the  perpendicular  Ch  c  to  the  point 
where  the  ray  ^ touches  the  mirror;  and  having 
made  the  angle  Qc  i  equal  to  the  angle  C  c  f,  draw  the 
line  c  m  i,  which  will  be  the  courfe  of  the  ray  e  I c,  af- 
ter it  is  reflefted  from  the  mirror. 

The  ray  Cw^  pafling  through  the  centre  of  con- 
cavity of  the  mirror,  and  falling  upon  it  at  3,  is  per- 
pendicular to  it  ;  and  is  therefore  reflefted  back  from 
it  in  the  fame  line  b  m  C. 

All  thefe  reflefted  rays  meet  in  the  point  m;  and  in 
that  point  the  image  of  the  body  which  emits  the  pa- 
rallel rays  day  C  b,  andfr,  will  be  formed;  which 
point  is  diftant  from  the  mirror  equal  to  half  the  ra- 
dius b  m  C  of  its  concavity. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  celeftial  objeft 
may  be  efleemed  parallel  at  the  earth  ;  and  therefsre 
the  image  of  that  objeft  will  be  formed  at  m,  when 
the  reflefting  furface  of  the  concave  mirror  is  turn- 
ed direftly  towards  the  objeft.  Hence,  the  focus  m 
of  parallel  rays  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror's 
concavity,  but  half  way  between  the  mirror  and  that 
centre. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  remote  terreftrial 
objeft  are  nearly  parallel  at  the  mirror  :  not  fliiftly 
fo,  but  come  diverging  to  it,  in  feparate  pencils,  or  as 
it  were  bundles  of  rays,  from  each  point  of  the  fide 
of  the  objeA  next  the  mirror  j  and  therefore  they  will 
not  be  converged  to  a  point  at  the  diflance  of  half  the 
radius  of  the  minor's  concavity  from  its  reflecting  fur- 
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face,  but  into  feparate  points  at  a  little  greater  di-  Conca.' 
ftance  from  the  mirror.    And  the  nearer  the  objedl  is  " 
to  che  mirror,  the  farther  thefe  points  will  be  from  it  ;  1  ....  '^'^ 
and  an  inverted  image  of  the  objeft  will  be  formed  in  2';9 
them,  which  will  feem  to  hang  pendant  in  the  air  ;  Aerial 
and  \v\\\  be  feen  by  an  eye  placed  beyond  it  (with  re- 
gard  to  the  mirror)  in  all  refpefts  like  the  obje£l,  and  j^y  j.,-,^. 
ad  diftincl  as  the  objecV  itfelf.  cave  mir| 

Let  AtB  (fig.  5.)  be  the  reflefting  furface  of  arors. 
mirror,  whofe  centre  of  concavity  is  at  C  ;  and  let 
the  upright  objeft  DE  be  placed  beyond  the  centre 
C,  and  fend  out  a  conical  pencil  of  diverging  rays 
from  its  upper  extremity  D,  to  every  point  of  the  con- 
cave furface  of  the  mirror  A^B.  But  to  avoid  con- 
fufion,  we  only  draw  three  rays  of  that  pencil,  as  DA, 
Df,  DB. 

From  the  centre  of  concavity  C,  draw  the  three 
right  lines  CA,  C  c,  CB,  touching  the  mirror  in  the 
fame  points  where  the  forefaid  rays  touch  it  ;  and  all 
thefe  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the 
mirror.  Make  the  angle  CA.d  equal  to  the  angle 
DAC,  and  draw  the  right  line  Ad  for  the  courfe  of 
the  reflefted  ray  D.^v  :  make  the  angle  Ccd  equal  to 
the  angle  D^C,  and  draw  the  right  line  c  d  for  the 
courfe  of  the  refleAed  ray  Tfd :  make  alfo  the  angle 
Cbd  equal  to  the  angle  DBC,  and  draw  the  right 
line  ^d  for  the  courfe  of  the  reflefted  ray  DB.  All 
thefe  reflected  rays  will  meet  in  the  point  dy  where 
they  will  form  the  extremity  d  of  the  inverted  image 
e  d,  fimilar  to  the  extremity  D  of  the  upright  object 
DE. 

If  the  pencil  of  rays  E/,  E^,  E^,  be  alfo  continued 
to  the  mirror,  and  their  angles  of  refledion  from  it 
be  made  equal  to  their  angles  of  incidence  upon  it,  aa 
in  the  former  pencil  from  D,  they  will  all  meet  at 
the  point  e  by  reflexion,  and  form  the  extremity  <?  of 
the  image  e  d,  fimilar  to  the  extremity  E  of  the  ob- 
jea  DE. 

And  as  each  intermediate  point  of  the  olje£l,  be- 
tween D  and  E,  fends  out  a  pencil  of  rays  in  like 
manner  to  every  part  of  the  mirror,  the  rays  of  each- 
pencil  will  be  reflefted  back  from  it,  and  meet  in  all 
the  intermediate  points  between  the  extremities  e  and 
d  of  the  image;  and  fo  the  whole  image  will  be  form- 
ed, not  at  i,  half  the  diftance  of  the  mirror  from  its 
centre  of  concavity  C,  but  at  a  greater  diilance,  be- 
tween /■  and  the  objetl  DE;  and  the  image  will  be  in- 
verted with  refpeft  to  the  objecL 

This  being  well  underftood,  the  reader  will  eafily 
fee  how  the  image  is  formed  by  the  large  concave  mir- 
ror of  the  reflefting  telefcope,  when  he  comes  to  the 
defcription  of  that  inftrument. 

When  the  object  is  more  remote  from  the  mirror 
than  its  centre  of  concavity  C,  the  image  will  be  lefs 
than  the  objeft,  and  between  the  objedt  and  mirror 
when  the  obje£l  is  nearer  than  the  centre  of  concavity,, 
the  image  will  be  more  remote  and  bigger  than  the 
objedt.  Thus,  if  ED  be  the  ohjcdi,  de  will  be  its- 
image:  For,  as  the  objeft  recedes  from  the  mirror,  the 
image  approaches  nearer  to  it ;  and  as  the  obje£t  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  mirror,  the  image  recedes  far- 
ther from  it  ;  on  account  of  the  leffer  or  greater  di- 
vergency of  the  pencils  of  rays  which  proceed  from, 
the  objedl :  for  the  lefs  they  diverge,  the  fooner  they 
are  converged  to  points  by  reflexion  j  and  the  more 
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licro-   they  diverge,  the  farther  they  muft  be  refleaied  before 

opes,    they  meet.  •  .  i  j- 

[f  the  radius  of  the  mirror's  concavity,  and  the  di- 
ftance of  the  obje£l  from  it,  be  known,  the  diftance  of 
the  image  from  the  mirror  is  found  by  this  rule  :  Di- 
vide the  produft  of  the  oHftance  and  radius  by  double 
the  diftance  made  lefs  by  the  radius,  and  the  quotient 
is  the  diftance  required. 

If  the  objeftbe  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror's  conca- 
vity, the  image  and  objeft  will  be  coincident,  and  equal 
in  bulk. 

If  a  man  places  himfelf  dire^ly  before  a  large  con- 
cave mirror,  but  farther  from  it  than  its  centre  of  con- 
cavity, he  will  fee  an  inverted  image  of  himftlf  in  the 
air,  between  him  and  the  mirror,  oF  a  lefs  fr/e  than 
himfelf.  And  if  he  holds  out  his  hand  towanls  the 
mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  come  out  towards 
his  hand,  and  coincide  with  it,  of  an  equal  bulk,  when 
his  hand  is  in  the  centre  of  concavity;  and  he  will  ima- 
gine he  may  ftiake  hands  with  his  image.  If  he  reaches 
his  hand  farther,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  pals  by 
his  hand,  and  come  between  his  hand  and  his  body  : 
and  if  he  moves  his  hand  towards  either  fide,  the  hand 
of  the  image  will  move  towards  the  other ;  fo  that 
whatever  way  the  objeft  moves,  the  image  will  move 
the  contrary.  _ 

All  the  while  a  byftander  will  fee  nothing  of  the 
image,  becaufe  none  of  tiie  refleaed  rays  that  form  it 
enter  his  eyes. 

§  3.  M'lcrofcopa, 

Under  the  word  Microscope  a  copious  detail  has 
been  given  of  the  conftruftion  of  thofe  inftruments  ?.s 
they  are  now  made  by  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  In  that 
article  it  fell  not  within  our  plan  to  treat  fcientifically 
of  their  magnifying  powers  :  thefe  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  laws  of  refradion  and  refledion,  which, 
we  ftiall  therefore  apply  to  a  few  microfcopes,  leaving 
our  readers  to  make  the  application  themfelves  to  fuch 
others  as  they  may  choofe  to  analife  by  optical  prin. 
ciples. 

The  firft  and  fimpleft  of  all  microfcopes  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  fmall  globule  of  glafs,  or  a  convex 
lens  whofe  focal  diftance  is  extremely  ftiort.  The 
magnifying  power  of  this  microfcope  is  thus  afcertain- 
cd  by  Dr  Smith.  A  minute  objed  pq^  feen  diftind- 
rcCLXIV  through  a  fmall  glafs  AE  by  the  eye  put  clofe  to  it, 
figs,  6.  7,  appears  fo  much  greater  than  it  would  to  the  naked 
eye,  placed  at  the  leaft  diftance  qL,  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears fufficiently  diftinft',  as  this  latter  diftance  qL.  is 
greater  than  the  former  qY..  For  having  put  your  eye 
clofe  to  the  glafs  EA,  in  order  to  fee  as  much  of  the 
objea  as  poffiblc  at  one  view,  remove  the  objea  pq  to 
jtnd  fro  till  it  appear  moft  diftinaiy,  fuppofe  at  the  di- 
ftance  Eg.  Then  conceiving  the  glafs  A E  to  be  re- 
moved, and  a  thin  plate,  with  a  pin-hole  in  it,  to  be 
put  in  its  place,  the  objed  will  appear  diftina,  and  as 
large  as  before,  when  feen  through  the  glafs,  only  not 
fo  bright.  And  in  this  btter  cafe  it  appears  fo  much 
greater  than  it  does  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance 
^L,  either  with  the  pin-hole  or  without  it,  as  the  angle 
pY.q  is  greater  than  the  angle  /Lg,  or  as  the  latter  di- 
ftance yL  is  greater  than  the  former  gE.  Since  the 
interpofition  of  the  glafs  has  no  other  efFea  than  to 
render  the  appearance  diftina,  by  helping  the  eye  to 
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increafe  the  refraaion  of  the  rays  In  each  pencil.  It  is 
plain  that  the  greater  apparent  magnitude  is  entirely 
owing  to  a  nearer  view  than  could  be  taken  by  the  na- "  ' 
ked  eye.  As  the  human  eye  is  fo  conflruaed,  as, 
for  reafons  already  affigned,  to  have  diftina  vifion 
only  when  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  parallel  or 
nearly  fo  ;  It  follows,  that  if  the  eye  be  fo  perfcd  as 
to  fee  diftinaiy  by  pencils  of  parallel  rays  fidh'ng  upon 
ir,  the  diftance  £5-,  of  the  o!)jea  from  the  glafs,  is  then 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs.  Now,  if  the  glafs  be 
a  fn:!all  round  globule,  of  about  -^xfa.  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, its  focal  diftance  Eg,  being  three  qu?.rters  of 
its  diameter,  is  To^h  of  an  inch  ;  and  if  gL  be  eight 
inches,  the  diftance  at  which  we  ufually  view  minute 
objeas,  this  globule  will  magnify  in  the  proportion  of 
8  to  5:'o>  or  of  160  to  I. 

2.  The  Dottble  or  Compound  Microfcope  (fig.  8.)  con- 
fifts  of  an  oVjea-glafs  cd,  and  an  eye-glafs  ef.  The 
fmall  objea  ah  is  placed  at  a  little  greater  diftance 
from  the  glafs  cd  than  its  principal  focus  ;  fo  that  the 
pencils  of  rays  flowing  from  the  diff"erent  points  of  the 
objea,  and  paffing  through  the  glafs,  may  be'  made 
to  converge,  and  unite  in  as  many  points  between  g 
and  A,  where  the  image  of  the  objea  will  be  formed: 
which  image  is  viewed  by  the  eye  through  the  eye- 
glafs  ef.  For  the  eye-glafs  being  fo  placed,  that  the 
image  gh  may  be  in  its  focus,  and  the  eye  much  about 
the  fame  diftance  on  the  other  fide,  the  rays  of  each, 
pencil  will  be  parallel  after  going  out  of  the  eye- 
glafs,  as  at  e  and  f,  till  they  come  to  the  eye  at 
where  they  will  begin  to  converge  by  the  refraaive- 
power  of  the  humours  ;  and  after  having  -irofled  each, 
other  In  the  pupil,  and  paffed  through  the  cryftalline 
and  vitreous  humours,  they  will  be  colkaed  itito 
points  on  the  retina,  jrad  form  the  large  inverted  image 
AB  thereon.  160 

By  this  combination  of  lenfes,  the  aberration  of  Ufe  of  fe- 
the  light  from  the  figure  of  the  glafs,  which       a  7"'^^ 
globule  of  the  kind  above-mentioned  is  very  confide-  p"  j^jj  n^j^ 
rable,  is  in  fome  meafure  corre6ted.    This  appeared  ci  ofcopc 
fo  fenfibly  to  be  the  cafe,  even  to  former  opticians," 
that  they  very  foon  began  to  make  the  addition  of 
another  lens.    The  inftrument,  however,  receives  a 
confiderable  improvement  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
lens.    For,  fays  Mr  Martin,  it  is  not  only  evident 
from  the  theory  of  this  aberration,  that  the  image  of 
any  point  is  rendered  lefs  confufed  by  refraaion  thro* 
two  lenfes  than  by  an  equal  refraaion  through  one; 
but  it  alfo  follows,  from  the  fnme  principle,  that  the 
fame  pomt  has  its  image  ftill  kfs  confufed  when  form- 
ed by  rays  refraaed  through  three  lenfes  than  by  an 
equal  refraaion  through  two ;  and  therefore  a  third 
lens  added  to  the  other  two  will  contribute  to  make 
the  image  more  diftina,  and  confequently  the  inftru- 
ment more  complete.    At  the  fame  time  the  field  oi 
view  is  amplified,  and  the  ufe  of  the  microfcope  ren 
dered  more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  the  other 
lens.  Thus  alfo  we  may  allow  a  fomewhat  larger  aper- 
ture to  the  object-lens,  and  thereby  increafe  the  bright- 
nefs  ©f  objeas,  and  greatly  heighten  the  ple^-fure  of 
viewing  thtm.    For  the  fame  reafon,  Mr  Martin  has 
propofed  a  four-glafs  microfcope,  which  anfwers  the 
,  purpofes  of  magnifying  and  of  diftina  vifion  ftill  more: 
perfeaiy. 

The  magnifying  power  of  double  microfcopes  is  ea- 
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fily  undcrftood,  thus;  The  glafs  L  next  the  objea  PO 
is  very  fmall,  and  very  much  convex,  and  confequently 
Plate     its  focal  diftance  LF  is  very  fhort;  the  diftance  LQ  of 
CCCLXIV  the  fmall  objea  PQjs  but  a  little  greater  than  : 
i'H-  9-     Greater  it  miift  be,  that  the  rays  flowing  from  the  ob- 
jea may  converge  after  paffing  through  the  glafs,  and, 
croffing  one  another,  form  an  image  of  the  objea ; 
and  it  muft  be  but  a  little  greater,  that  the  image  pq 
may  be  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  glafs,  and  confe- 
quently may  be  much  larger  than  the  objea  itfelf. 
This  piaure/>y  being  viewred  through  a  convex  glafs 
AE,  whofe  focal  diftance  is  q  E,  appears  diftina.  as 
in  a  telefcope.    Now  the  objea  appears  magnified 
upon  two  accounts  ;  firft,  becaufc,  if  we  viewed  its 
piaure/f  with  the  naked  eye,  It  would  appear  as  much 
greater  than  the  objea,  at  the  fame  diftance,  as  it 
really  is  greater  than  the  objea,  er  as  much  as  L  7  is 
greater  than  LQ^:  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  this  pic- 
ture appears  magnified  through  the  eye-glafs  as  much 
{IS  the  leaft  diftance  at  which  it  can  be  feen  diftinaiy 
with  the  naked  eye,  is  greater  than  g  E,  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  eye-glafp.    For  example,  if  this  latter 
ratio  be  five  to  one,  and  the  former  ratio  of  L  q  to 
LQJ)e  20  to  I ;  then,  upon  both  accounts,  the  objea 
will  appear  5  times  20,  or  100  times  greater  than  to 
the  naked  eye- 
Fig.  10.  reprefents  the  feaion  of  a  compound  mJ- 
crofcope  with  three  lenfes.    By  the  middle  one  GK 
the  pencils  of  rays  coming  from  the  o!  jcdi-glafs  are 
refraaed  fo  as  to  tend  to  a  focus  at  O  ;  but  being  in- 
tercepted by  the  proper  eye-glafs   DF,  they  ate 
brought  together  at  I,  which  is  nearer  to  that  lens 
than  its  proper  focus  at  L;  fo  that  the  angle  DIF,  un- 
der which  the  objea  now  appears,  is  larger  than  DLF, 
under  which  it  would  have  appeared  without  this  ad- 
ditional glafs  ;  and  confequently  the  objea  is  more 
magnified  in  the  fame  proportion.    Dr  Hooke  tells 
us,  that,  in  moft  of  his  obfervations,  he  made  ufe  of 
a  double  microfcope  with  this  broad  middle-giafs  when 
he  wanted  to  fee  much  of  an  objea  at  one  view,  and 
taking  it  out  when  he  would  examine  the  fmall  parts 
of  an  objea  more  accurately ;  for  the  fewer  refrac- 
tions there  are,  the  more  bright  and  clear  the  objea 
appears. 

Having  in  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  article  given 
a  praaic.il  account  of  the  conftruaion  of  Dr  Smith's 
double  lefleaing  microfcope,  it  may  not  he  improper 
JcioTo,  c. ^!:'',f  /°  afcertain  its  magnifying  power.  This 
'  we  lhall  do  from  the  author  himfelF,  becaufe  his  fym- 
bols,  being  general,  are  applicable  to  fuch  microfcopes 
of  all  dimenfier.s;  and  though  the  mere  praaical  reader 
may  perhEps  be  at  firft  fight  puzzled  by  them,  yet,  if 
he  will  fubftitute  any  particular  numbers  for  m  and  w, 
&c.  he  m.ay  afcertain  with  eafe  the  magnifyin;'"  power 
of  fuch  a  microfcope  of  thofe  particular  dinienfions. 

Between  the  centre  E  and  ]-)rincipal  focus  T  of  a 
concave  fpeculum  ABC,  whofe  axis  is  EQTC,  plate 
an  objea  FQj  and  let  the  rays  flowing  from  it  be  re- 
fleaed  from  the  fpeculum  AB  towards  an  image  pq  ; 
hut  before  they  unite  in  it,  let  th;m  le  received  by  a 
convex  fpeculum  ^ibcy  and  thence  be  refleaed,  through. 
71  hole  BC  in  the  vertex  of  the  concave,  to  a  fccond 
image  ^x.  to  be  viewed  through  an  eye-gl-ifs  /. 

The  objea  may  be  fituated  !)etween  the  fpecula  C, 
icj  or,  which  is  better,  between  the  principal  focus  / 
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and  vertex  c  of  the  convex  one,  a  imall  hole  be-  Micrq, 
mg  made  in  its  vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pafs  ^'-'^i'^^- 
through. 

in  both  cafes  we  have  TQ^  TE,  Tq,  continual 
proportionals  in  fome  given  ratio,  fuppofe  of  i  to  « ,• 
and  alfo  Iq,  tc,  t*y  continual  proportionals  in  foma 
other  given  ratio,  fappofe  of  i  to  m,  1  hen  if  d  be 
the  ufual  diftance  at  which  we  view  minute  objefts 
diftinaiy  with  the  naked  eye,  and  x/  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  leaft  eye-glafs,  through  which  the  objed  ap- 
pears fufficiently  bright  and  diftind,  it  will  be  magni- 
fied  in  the  ratio  of  mnd  to  k/. 

For  the  objea  PQ,  and  its  firft  image  pq,  are  termi- 
nated on  one  fide  by  the  common  axis  of  the  fpecula, 
end  on  the  other  by  a  line  PE/,  drawn  througii  the 
centre  E  of  the  concave  ABC.  Likewife  the  images 
J>q  and  o-K  are  terminated  by  the  common  axis  and  by 
the  line  ep-^^  drawn  through  the  centre  e  of  the  con- 
vex abc*.  Hence,  by  the  fimilar  triangles  -  .  pqe,  ^ e.cI.^,. 
and  alio  pq¥.^  PQE,  we  have  ^ :  pq  :  :  :  qe  :  : 
m  :  1,  and  pq  :  PQj  :  qE  '  QE  :  :  «  :  i  ;  and  con^ 
fequently  ^  ^  :  PQ,  x'.mn  :i,  whence  ^  >c  ^mn  X  PQ. 
Now  if  /x  be  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs  /,  the 
points  P,  of  the  objea,  ate  feen  through  it  by 
the  rays  of  two  pencils  einerging  parallel  to  che  lines 
t;r/,  '/  refpeaivcly;  that  is,  PQ^ appears  under  an 

angle  equal  ta  z^tIk,  which  is  as -4-=—^^^-  and  tn 

the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance  J  from  PQ,  it  anpe?rs 

PO  * 
under  an  angle  PcQwhich  is  as  -fr  and  therefore  is 

magnified  in  the  ratio  of  thefe  angles,  that  is,  of 
mnd  to  Y.L 

Corol  Having  the  numbers  w,  /;,  d,  to  find  an 
eye-glafs  which  fliall  caufe  the  microfcope  to  magnify 

M  tithes  in  diameter,  take  ^/=-^^-.    For  the  appa- 
rent  magnitude  Is  to  the  true  as  M  :  i  :  :  mnd  j  x/. 

We  ftiall  c-onclude  this  part  of  our  fubjea  with  the  An  eaf.  ' 
foUowmg  eafy  method  of  r.fctrtaiuihg  the  magoifying method  of 
power  ot  fuch  microfcopes  as  are  moft  in  ufe.  ;i(cercainin 

The  apparent- magnitude  of  any  o!;jca,'  as  muft  J^^.^f.t^' 
appear  from  what  hath  been  already  delivered.  is  'Ivve^of 
nieafured  by  the  angle  under  which  it  is  feen;  and  the  moft 
this  angle  is  greater  or  fmaller  ajcording  as  the 
objea  is  near  to  or  far  fiom  the  eye;  and  of  confe- T'"'"' 
quence  the  lefs  the  diftance  at  which  it  can  be  vJewei 
the  larger  it  will  appear.  The  naked  eye  is  unable  to 
diftinguifh  any  objea  brought  exjcedingly  near  it  : 
but  looking  through  a  convex  lens,  however  near  the 
locus  of  that  lens  be,  there  an  objea  maybe  diftindiV 
feen  ;  and  the  fmaller  the  lens  is,  the  nearer  will  be 
its  focus,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  the  greater  will 
be  its  magnifying  power.  From  thefe  principles  it  ia 
eafy  to  find  the  rcafon  w!..y  the  firft  or  greateft  mag. 
nifiers  arc  fo  extremely  minute  ;  and  alfo  to  calculata 
the  mpgn.fying  power  of  any  convex  lens  cmuloyed 
in  a  fingle  microfcope  :  For  as  the  proportion  of  the 
natural  li;-ht  is  to  the  focus,  fuch  will  be  its  power 
of  magnifying.  If  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  for  in- 
ftance,  be  at  one  inch,  and  the  natural  fight  at  cijrht 
inches,  which  is  the  common  ftandard,  an  objea  riiay 
be  feen  through  that  lens  nt  one  inch  diftance  from  the 
eye,  and  wi'.l  anpear  lu  its  dian-.etcr  eight  times  larger 
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^Icio.  than  It  does  to  tlii  naked  eye:  but  as  the  objefl  h 
cnpeH.  ^i-nagnified  every  way,  in  length  as  well  as  in  breadtht 
we  muft  fquare  this  diiameter  to  know  how  much  it 
really  is  enlarged;  and  we  then  find  that  its  fuperficies 
is  niagnified  64  times. 

Again,  fuppofe  a  convex  lens  whofe  focus  is  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  diftant  from  its  centre;  as  in  eight 
inches,  the  common  diftance  of  diftindl  vifion  with 
the  naked  eye,  there  are  80  fuch  tenths,  an  objeft 
may  be  feen  through  this  glafs  80  times  nearer  than 
with  the  naked  eye.  It  will,  of  conTequence,  appear 
80  times  longer,  and  as  much  broader,  than  it  does  to 
common  fight ;  and  therefore  is  6400  times  magni- 
fied. If  a  convex  glafs  be  fo  fmall  that  its  focus  is 
only  -yV  of  an  inch  diftant,  we  find  that  eight  inches 
contains  160  of  thefe  twentieth-parts  ;  and  of  confe- 
qucnce  the  length  and  breadth  of  any  objeft  feen 
through  fuch  a  lens  will  be  magnified  160  times,  and 
the  whole  furface  25,600  times.  As  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  melt  a  drop  or  globule  of  a  much  fmaller 
diameter  than  a  lens  can  be  ground,  and  as  the  focus 
of  a  globule  is  no  farther  off  than  a  quarter  of  its  own 
diameter,  it  muft  of  confequence  magnify  to  a  pro- 
digious degree.  But  this  excefiive  magnifying  power 
is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  admitting  fo 
little  light,  want  of  diftindnefs,  and  fhowing  fuch  a 
minute  part  of  the  objedl  to  be  examined  ;  for  which 
reafon,  thefe  globules,  though  greatly  in  vogue  fome 
time  ago,  are  now  almoll  entirely  rejefted.  Mr  Lceu- 
wenhoek,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  made  ufe  only 
of  fingle  microfcopes  confifting  of  convex  lenfes,  and 
left  to  the  Royal  Society  a  legacy  of  26  of  thofe 
glafTes.  According  to  Mr  Folke's  defci'iption  of 
thefe,  they  were  all  exceedingly  clear,  and  fhowed  the 
objeft  very  bright  and  diftinft ;  "which  (fays  Mr 
Folkes)  muft  be  owing  to  the  great  eare  this  gentle- 
man took  in  the  choice  of  his  glafs,  his  exadlnefs  in 
giving  it  the  true  figure,  and  afterwards,  among 
many,  referving  only  fuch  for  his  ufe  as  upon  trial  he 
found  to  be  moft  excellent.  Their  powers  of  magni- 
fying are  different,  as  different  obje(^s  may  require : 
and  as  on  the  one  hand,  being  all  ground  glaffes, 
aone  of  them  are  fo  fmall,.  or  confequently  magnify 
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to  fo  great  a  decree,  as  fomc  of  thofc  drops  frequently 
ufedin  other  microfcopes;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diftin£lnefs  of  thefe  very  much  exceeds  what  I  have 
met  with  in  glaffes  of  that  fort.  And  this  was  what 
Mr  Leeuwenhoek  ever  propofed  to  himfelf ;  rejeffing 
all  thofe  degrees  of  magnifying  in  which  he  could  not 
fo  well  obtain  that  end.  For  he  informs  us  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  though  he  had  above  40  years  by 
him  glaffes  of  an  extraordinary  fmallnefs,  he  had 
made  but  very  little  ufe  of  them  ;  as  having  found,  in 
a  long  courfe  of  experience,  that  the  moii  confider- 
able  difcoveries  were  to  be  made  with  fuch  glaffes  as, 
magnifying  but  moderately,  exhibited  the  ohjeA  with 
the  greateft  brightnefs  and  diftindion." 

In  a  fingle  microfcope,  if  you  want  to  learn  the 
magnifying  power  of  any  glafs,  no  more  is  neceffary 
than  to  bring  it  to  its  true  focus,  the  exaft  place 
whereof  will  be  known  by  an  objeA's  appearing, 
perfedlly  diftinft  and  fharp  when  placed  there.  Then, 
with  a  pair  of  fmall  compaffes,  meafure,  as  nearly  as- 
you  can,  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  glafs  to- 
the  objedl  you  was  viewing,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  compaffes  to  any  ruler,  with  a  diagonal  fcale  of 
the  parts  of  an  inch  marked  on  it,  you  will  eafily  find 
how  many  parts  of  an  inch  the  faid  diftance  is.  Wheri 
that  is  known,  compute  how  many  times  thofe  parts 
of  an  inch  are  contained  in  eight  inches,  the  common 
ttandard  of  fight,  and  that  will  give  you  the  number 
of  times  the  diameter  is  magaified  :  fquaring  the  dia- 
meter will  give  the  fuperficies;  and,  if  you  would 
learn  the  folid  contents,  it  will  be  ihown  by  multiply- 
ing the  fuperficies  by  the  diameter. 

The  fuperficies  of  one  fide  of  an  objedl  only  can  be 
feen  at  one  view  ;  and  to  compute  how  much  that  is 
magnified,  is  moft  commonly  fufficient :  but  fome- 
tiraes  it  is  fatisfaflory  to  know  how  many  minute 
objects  are  contained  in  a  larger ;  as  fuppofe  we  dc- 
Cre  to  know  how  many  animalcules  are  contained  in 
the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand  :  and  to  anfwer  this,  the 
cube,  as  well  as  the  furface,  muft  be  taken  into  the 
account.  For  the  greater  fatisfailion  of  thofe  who 
are  not  much  verfed  in  thefe. matters,  we  (hall  here  fub- 
join  the  following 
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TABLE  of  the  magnifying  powers  of  convex  glasses,  employed  I'n  Smgk  Microfco^es,  ^ccordmep  to  the  ,^!^.'^]"^'^ 
diftance  of  their  focus  ;  Calculated  by  the  fcale  of  an  inch  divided  into  lOO  parts.    Showing  how  many  J^'"'^* 
times  the  niAMETFR,  the  superficies,  and  the  cube  of  an  object,  is  magnified,  when  viewed  through  fuch 
glaffes,  to  an  eye  whofe  natural  fight  is  at  eight  inches,  or  800  of  the  loodth-parts  of  an  inch. 
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The  gieateft  magnifier  in  Mr  Leenwenhoek's  ca- 
tinet  of  microfcopes,  piefented  to  the  Royal  Society, 
has  its  focus,  as  nearly  as  can  well  be  meafured,  at 
-one-twentieth  of  an  inch  diftance  from  its  centre  ; 
and  confequently  magni^es  the  diameter  of  an  obje6l 
160  times,  and  the  fuperficies  25,6^0.  ^But  the  great- 
eft  magnifier  in  Mr  Wilfon's  fingle  microfcopes,  as 
they  are  now  made,  has  ufually  its  focus  at  no  farther 
diftance  than  about  the  ^otli  part  of  an  inch ;  whereby 
it  has  a  power  of  enlarging  the  diameter  of  an  obje<2; 
.400,  and  its  fuperficies  160,000  times,  ^ 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  folar  microfcope  muft 
•be  calculated  in  a  different  manner  ;  for  here  the  dif- 
ference between  the  focus  of  the  magnifier  and  the  di- 
ftance of  the  fcrecn  or  fheet  whereon  the  image  of  the 
'  objeA  is  caft,  is  the  proportion  of  its  being  magnified, 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the  lens  made  ufe  of  has  its  fo- 
cus at  half  an  vncli,  and  the  fcreen  is  placed  at  the  di- 
ftance of  five  feet,  the  objeft  will  then  appear  magni- 
fied in  the  proportion  of  five  feet  to  half  an  inch:  and 
as  in  five  feet  there  are  120  half  inches,  the  diameter 
will  be  magnified  120  times,  and  the  fuperficies  14,400 
times  ;  and,  by  putting  the  fcreen  at  farther  diftances, 
you  may  magnify  the  ohjeA  almoft  as  much  as  you 
pleafe  ;  but  Mr  Baker  advifes  to  regard  diftinftnefs 
more  than  bignefs,  and  to  place  the  fcreen  juft  at 
that  diftance  where  the  objed  is  feen  moft  diftin£t  and 
■clear. 

With  regard  to  the  double  refledling  microfcope, 
Mr  Baker  obferves,  that  the  power  of  the  objedl-lens 
is  indeed  greatly  increafed  by  the  addition  of  two  eye- 
glaffes  ;  but  as  no  objeft-lens  cAn  be  ufed  with  them 
of  fo  minute  a  diameter,  or  which  magnifies  of  itfelf 
rear  fo  much  as  thofe  that  can  be  ufed  alone,  the 
glaffes  of  this  microfcope,  upon  the  whole,  magnity 
little  or  nothing  more  than  thofe  of  Mr  Wilfon's  fingle 
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one  ;  the  chief  advantage  arifing  from  a  combination 
of  lenfes  being  the  fight  of  a  larger  field  or  portion 
of  an  objed  magnified  in  the  fame  degree. 

§  4.  Teiefcopes. 
I.  The  Refracting  Telescope. 
After  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  ftruflure  Nature  of 
of  the  compound  microfcope,  and  the  manner  in  which  ^f^''"™ 

r    ,  1    •  1  r   L    ra'tal  te- 

the  rays  pafs  through  it  to  the  eye,  the  nature  ot  the 
common  aftronomical  tekfcope  will  eafily  be  under- 
ftood  :  for  it  differs  frgm  the  microfcope  only  in  that 
the  objed  is  placed  at  fo  great  a  difiance  from  it,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fame  pencil,  flowing  from  thence,  . 
may  be  confidered  as  falling  parallel  to  one  another 
upon  the  object-glafs ;  and  therefore  the  image  made 
by  that  glafs  is  looked  upon  as  coincident  with  its  focus 
of  parallel  rays. 

I.  This  will  appear  very  plain  from  the  12th  figure, ^^^^^ 
in  which  AB  is  the  object  emitting  the  feveral  pencils  ^^'"^'^^ 
of  rays  A  c  (1,  Bed,  Sic.  but  fuppofcd  to  be  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  oh}t£t-ghk  c  c/,  that  the  i-ays 
of  the  fame  pencil  may  be  confidered  as  parallel  to 
each  other  :  they  are  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  collefted 
into  their  refpeftive  foci  at  the  points  m  and p,  fituated 
at  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objeft-glafs  c  d.  Here 
they  form  an  image  E,  and  orofiing  each  other  proceed 
diverging  to  the  eye-ghfs  hg  ;  which  being  placed  at 
its  own  focal  diftance  from  the  points  w  and^,  the 
rays  of  each  pencil,  after  paffing  through  that  giafs, 
will  become  parallel  among  themfelves  ;  but  the  pencils 
themfelves  will  converge  conliderably  ^|Kth  refpe£l  to 
one  another,  even  fo  as  to  crofs  at  f,  very  littL-  farther 
from  the  glafs than  its  focus;  becaufe,  when  they 
entered  the  glafs,  their  axes  were  almoft  parallel,  as 
coming  through  ^the  objedl-glafs  at  the  point  to 
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framing  whofe  diftaBce  the  breadth  of  the  e^e-glafs  in  a  long 
lefcope.  telefcope  bears  very  fmall  proportion.    So  that  the 
place  of  the  eye  will  be  nearly  at  the  focal  diftance  of 
the  eye-glafs,  and  the  rays  of  each  refpeftive  pencil 
being  parallel  among  themfelves,  and  their  axes  crofling 
each  other  in  a  larger  angle  than  they  would  do  if  the 
objeft  were  to  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  vifion  will 
be  diftinft,  and  the  objeft  will  appear  magnified. 
The  power  of  magnifying  in  this  telefcope  is  as  the 
g  power  focal  length  of  the  objeft-glafs  to  the  focal  length  of 
:.  the  eye-glafs. 

Dem.  In  order  to  prove  this,  we  may  confider  the 
angle  AiB  as  that  under  which  the  objeftwould  be  feen 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  for  in  confiderihg  the  diftance  of 
the  objeft,  the  length  of  the  telefcope  may  be  omit- 
ted, as  bearing  no  proportion  to  it.  Now  the  angle 
under  which  the  objeft  is  feen  by  means  of  the  tele- 
fcope hge  h,  which  is  to  the  other  AiB,  or  its  equal 
gkhf  as  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  objeft-glafs 
to  that  of  the  eye-glafs.  The  angle,  therefore,  under 
which  an  objeft  appears  to  an  eye  aflifted  by  a  tele- 
fcope of  this  kind,  is  to  thaj;  under  which  it  would  be 
feen  without  it,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  objedt-glafs 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  vifible  area, 
or  fpace  which  can  be  feen  at  one  view  when  we  look 
through  this  telefcope,  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the 
eye-glafs,  and  not  of  the  objeft-glafs ;  for  if  the  eye- 
glafs  be  too  fmall  to  receive  the  rays  gm,  phy  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  objeA  could  not  have  been  feen  at  all : 
a  larger  breadth  of  the  objeft-glafs  conduces  only  to  the 
rendering  each  point  of  the  image  more  luminous  by 
receiving  a  larger  pencil  of  rays  from  each  point  of 
g  the  objefl. 
bjedhfeen  It  is  in  this  telefcope  as  in  the  compound  micro- 
irough,  fcope,  where  we  fee,  when  we  look  through  it,  not 
the  objeft  itfelf,  but  only  an  image  of  it  at  CED  :  now 
that  image  being  iuverted  with  refpeft  to  the  objeft, 
as  it  is,  becaufe  the  axes  of  the  pencils  that  flow  from 
the  objeft  crofs  each  other  at  k,  objefts  feen  through 
a  telefcope  of  this  kind  neceflarily  appear  inverted. 

This  is  a  circumftancc  not  at  all  regarded  by  aftro- 
nomers  :  but  for  viewing  objefts  upon  the  earth,  it  is 
convenient  that  the  telelcope  (hould  reprefent  them  in 
their  natural  pofture  ;  to  which  ufe  the  telefcope  with 
three  eye-glaffes,  as  reprefented  fig.  13.  is  peculiarly 
!CCLXIVajapj.gj^  and  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  through  it  from 
the  objeft  to  the  eye  is  as  follows  : 

AB  is  the  objeft  fending  out  the  feveral  pencils 
Kcdy  Bc^/,  &c.  which  paffing  through  the  obje£l- 
glafs  c      are  colleAed  into  their  rcfpeftive  foci  i^;  CD, 
where  they  form  an  inverted  image.    From  hence  they 
efradling  proceed  to  the  firft  eye-glafs  <?/,  whofe  focus  being  at 
„f  ^^^^  pencil  are  rendered  parallel  among 

themfelves,  and  their  axes,  which  were  nearly  parallel 
before,  are  made  to  converge  and  crofs  each  other : 
the  fecond  eye-glafs  ^  A,  being  fo  placed  that  its  focus 
fhall  fall  upon  m,  renders  the  axes  of  the  pencils  which 
diverge  from  thence  parallel,  and  caufes  the  rays  of 
each,  which  were  parallel  among  themfelves,  to  meet 
again  at  its  focus  EF  on  the  other  fide,  where  they 
form  a  fecond  image  inverted  with  refpedt  to  the  for- 
mer, but  eredt  wiih  refpeft  to  the  objcft.  Now  this 
image  being  feen  by  the  eye  at  a  ^  through  the  eye- 
glafs  i  k,  affords  a  direft  reprefentation  of  the  objetl;, 
and  \inder  the  fame  angle  that  the  firft  image  CD 
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would  have  appeared,  had  the  eye  been  placed  at  /,  Refrailing 
fuppofing  the  eye-glaffes  to  be  of  equal  convexity  ;  Telefcopes.^ 
and  therefore  the  obje£l  is  feen  equally  magnified  in  '   ^  - 
this  as  in  the  former  telefcope,  that  is,  as  the  focal  di- 
ftance of  the  objed-glafs  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  eye- 
glaffes,  and  appears  creft. 

If  a  telefcope  exceeds  20  feet,  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  view- 
ing objefts  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  for  if  it  mag- 
nifies above  90  or  loo  times,  as  thofe  of  that  length 
ufually  do,  the  vapours  which  continually  float  near 
the  earth  in  great  plenty,  will  be  fo  magnified  as  to 
render  vifion  obfcure. 

2.  The  Gallilean  Telefcope  with  the  concave  eye-glafs  Q^migajj 
is  conftrudted  as  follows  :  telefcope, 

AB  ((ig.  I.)  is  an  objeft  fending  forth  the  pencils  piate 
of  rays  klm^  &c.  which,  after  paffing  through  CCCLXV* 

the  objeft-glafs  c  d,  tend  towards  fE/  (where  we  will 
fuppofe  the  focus  of  it  to  be),  in  order  to  form  an  in- 
verted image  there  as  before  ;  but  in  their  way  to  it 
are  made  to  pafs  through  the  concave  glafs  n  0,  fo  pla- 
ced that  its  focus  may  fall  upon  E,  and  confcquently 
the  rays  of  the  feveral  pencils  which  were  converging 
towards  thofe  refpcftive  focal  points  e,  E,  /,  will  be 
rendered  parallel  among  themfelves  :  but  the  axes  of 
thofe  pencils  croffing  each  other  at  F,  and  diverging 
from  thence,  will  be  rendered  more  diverging,  as  re- 
prefented in  the  figure.  Now  thefe  rays  entering  the 
pupil  of  an  eye,  will  form  a  large  and  diftiod  image 
a  h  upon  the  retina,  which  will  be  inverted  with  refpeA 
to  the  objciS,  becaufe  the  axis  of  the  pencils  crofs  in 
F.  The  objed  of  courfe  will  be  feen  eredl,  and  the 
angle  under  which  it  will  appear  will  be  equal  to  that 
which  the  lines  aY,  bY,  produced  back  through  the 
eye-glafs,  form  at  F. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  lefs  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is, 
the  lefs  is  the  vifible  area  feen  through  a  telefcope  of 
this  kind  ;  for  a  lefs  pupil  would  exclude  fuch  pencils 
as  proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  objedl  AB,  as  is 
evident  from  the  figure.  This  is  an  inconvenience  that 
renders  this  telefcope  unfit  for  many  ufes;  and  is  only 
to  be  rem.edied  by  the  telefcope  with  the  convex  eye- 
glaffes,  where  the  rays  which  form  the  extreme  partu 
of  the  image  are  brought  together  in  order  to  enter 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  explained  above. 

It  is  apparent  alfo,  that  the  nearer  the  eye  is  placed 
to  the  eye-glafs  of  this  telefcope,  the  larger  is  the  area 
feen  through  it ;  for,  being  placed  clofe  to  the  glafs, 
as  in  the  figure,  it  admits  rays  that  come  from  A  and 
B,  the  extremities  of  the  objed,  which  it  could  not  if 
it  was  placed  farther  off. 

The  degree  of  magnifying  in  this  telefcope  is  in.  the  vTa.inifjr. 
fame  propottion  with  that  in  the  other,  ws.  as  the  fo-  ing  p<-wer 
cai  diftance  of  the  objed-glafe  is  to  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  eye-glafs. 

For  there  is  no  other  difference  but  this,  w'z.  that 
as  the  extreme  pencil?  in  that  telefcope  Were  made  to 
converge  and  form  he  angle  geh  (fig.  12.),  or  ink  pj^^^^ 
(fig.  13.),  thefe  are  now  made  to  diverge  and  form  thecoCLXIV 
atigle  aVb  (fi.^.  1.);  which  angles,  if  the  concave  glafs  Piate 
in  one  has  an  equal  refraftive  power  with  the  convex 
one  in  the  other,  will  be  equal,  and  therefore  each 
kind  win  exhibit  the  objed  magnified  in  the  fame  de- 
gree. 

There  is  a  defed  in  all  thefe  kinds  of  telefcopes, 
not  to  be  remedied  in  a  fingle  lens  by  any  means  whafe>. 
■ever,  which  was  thought  only  to  arife  from  hence, 
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viz.  that  fpherical  glafTes  do  not  coIIe£l  rays  to  one 
and  the  fame  point.  But  it  was  happily  difcovered 
by  Sir  Ifaiic  Newton,  that  the  imperl'edtion  of  this 
fort  of  telefcope,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  the  glaffes,  bt-ars  almoft  no  proportion  to  that 
which  is  owing  to  the  different  refrangibility  of  light. 
This  diverfity  in  the  refraction  of  rays  is  about  a  2Sth 
part  of  the  whole  ;  fo  that  the  objeft-glafs  of  a  tele- 
fcope cannot  collect  the  rays  which  flow  from  any  one 
point  in  the  objeft  into  a  lefs  room  than  the  circular 
fpace  whofe  diameter  is  about  the  56th  .part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  ^lafs. 

To  ftiow  this,  let  AB  (fig.  2.)  reprefent  a  convex  lens, 
and  let  CDF  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the 
point  D  ;  let  H  be  the  point  at  which  the  leaft  re- 
frangible rays  are  collefted  to  a  focus ;  and  I,  that 
where  the  moft  refrangible  concur.  Then,  if  IH  be 
the  28th  part  of  EFi,  IK  will  be  a  proportionable  part 
of  EC  (the  triangles  HIK  and  HEC  being  fimilar): 
confeqnently  LK  will  be  the  28th  part  of  FC.  But 
MN  will  be  the  kail  fpace  into  which  the  rays  will  be 
colleftcd,  as  appears  by  their  progrefs  reprefenccd  in 
the  figure.  Now  MN  is  but  about  h:\lf  of  KL  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  about  the  56th  part  of  CF:  fo  that  the 
diameter  of  the  fpace  into  which  the  rays  are  colleft- 
ed  will  be  about  the  56th  part  of  the  breadth  of  that 
part  of  the  glafs  through  which  the  lays  pafs ;  which 
was  to  be  O'lown. 

Since  therefore  ea-  h  point  of  the  ©bjeft  will  be  re- 
prefented  in  fo  large  a  fpace,  and  the  centres  of  thofe 
fpaccs  will  be  contiguous,  becaufe  the  points  in  the 
cbjeft  the  rays  flow  from  are  fo  ;  it  is  evident,  that 
the  image  of  an  objeA  made  by  fuch  a  glafs  mufl;  be  a 
moil  confufed  reprefentation,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear fo  when  viewed  through  an  eye-glafs  that  magni- 
fies in  a  moderate  degree;  confequently  the  degree  of 
magnifying  in  the  eye  glafs  muft  not  be  too  great 
with  refpeft  to  chat  of  the  objedl-glafs,  left  the  confu- 
iion  become  fenfible. 

Notwithfl:anding  this  imperfeflion,  a  dioptrical  te- 
lefcope may  be  made  to  magnify  in  any  given  degree, 
provided  it  be  of  fufScient  length  ;  for  the  greater  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  objeft-glafs  is,  the  lefs  may  be 
the  proportion  which  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs 
may  bear  to  that  of  the  objeft-glafs,  without  render- 
ing the  image  0I  fcure.  Thus,  an  objed-glafs,  whofe 
focal  diftance  is  about  four  feet,  will  admit  of  an  eye- 
glafs whofe  focal  diftance  fliall  be  little  more  than  an 
inch,  and  confequently  will  magnify  almoft  48  times  ; 
but  an  objeft-glafs  of  40  feet  focus  will  admit  of  an 
eye-glafs  of  only  four  inches  focus,  and  will  therefore 
magnify  120  times;  and  an  objedl-glafs  of  100  feet 
focus  will  admit  of  an  eye  glafs  of  httle  more  than  fix 
inches  focus,  and  will  therefore  magnify  almoft  200 
times. 

The  reafon  of  this  difproportion  in  their  feveral  de- 
grees of  magnifying  is  to  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  Since  the  diameter  of  the  fpaces,  into 
which  rays  flowing  from  the  feveral  points  of  an  ob- 
je6l  are  colleded,  are  as  the  breadth  of  the  objefl- 
glafs,  it  is  evidtnt  that  the  degree  of  confufcdnefs  in 
the  image  is  the  breadth  of  that  glafs ;  for  the  de- 
gree of  confufednefs  will  only  be  as  the  diameters  or 
breadths  of  thofe  fpaces,  and  not  as  the  fpaces  them- 
Helvcs.    Now  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs,  that  is, 
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its  power  of  magnifying,  muft  be  as  that  degree;  for^  Uefradlinj 
if  it  exceeds  it,  it  will  render  the  confufednefs  fen-  Telefcopt 
fible;  and  therefore  it  muft  be  as  the  bre-idth  or  dia. 
meter  of  the  objpd-glafs,.  The  diameter  of  the  ob- 
jecSl'glafs,  which  is  as  the  fquare  root  of  its  aperture 
or  magnitude,  inuft  be  as  the  fquare-root  of  the  power 
of  magnifying  in  the  telefcope  ;  for  unlefs  the  aper- 
ture itfelf  he  as  the  power  of  magnifying,  the  image 
wiil  want  light :  the  fquare  root  of  the  power  of  mag- 
nifying  will  be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  focul  diftance 
of  the  obje(Ji-glafs ;  and  therefore  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  eye-glafs  muft  be  only  as  the  fquare  root  o-f 
that  of  the  objeft-glafs.  So  that  in  making  ufe  of  aa 
obje -.-glafs  of  a  longer  focus,  fuppofe,  than  one  that 
is  given,  you  are  not  obliged  to  apply  an  t ye  glafs  of 
a  proportionably  longer  focus  than  what  would  fuit 
the  given  objedl-glafs,  but  fuch  an  one  only  whofe  fo- 
cal diftance  ihall  be  to  the  focal  diftance  of  that  which 
will  fuit  the  given  objedl-glafs,  as  the  fquaie  root  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  objedl-glafs  you  make  ufe  of, 
is  to  the  fquare  root  of  tb.e  focal  length  of  tlie  given 
one.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  longer  telefcopea 
are  capable  of  magnifyinj^  in  a  greater  degree  than 
fliorter  ones,  without  rendering  the  objedl  confufed  or 
coloured.  -  27a 

3.  But  the  inconveniency  of  very  long  telefcopes  is  fo  T^heir  iin 
great,  that  difl'erent  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  remedied 
it.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  fuccefsful  have  been  by  Dollondby  I  'oiion 
and  Blair  ;  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  thefe  and  Blatr. 
eminent  opticians  proceeded  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
hiftorical  part  of  this  article, and  in  the  preceding  fedliou. 
The  public  will  foon  be  favoured  with  a  fuller  account  of 
Dr  Blair's  difcovery  from  his  own  pen  ;  and  of  Dol- 
lond's,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  obferve,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  objedl-glaflcs  of 
his  telefcopes  are  compofed  of  three  diftindt  lenfes, 
two  convex  and  one  concave  ;  of  which  the  concave 
one  is  placed  in  the  middle,  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3. 
where  a  and  c  fliow  the  two  convex  lenfes,  and  li)  the 
concave  one,  which  is  by  the  Britifh  artifts  placed  in 
the  middle.  The  two  convex  ones  are  made  of  Eon- 
don  crown  glafs,  and  the  middle  one  of  white  flint 
glafs ;  and  they  are  a!l  ground  to  fpheres  of  different 
radii,  according  to  the  refradlive  powers  of  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  glafs  and  the  intended  focal  diftance  of 
the  objedl-glafs  of  the  telefcope.  According  to  Bof- 
covich,  the  focal  diftance  of  the  parallel  rays  for  the. 
concave  lens  is  one-half,  and  for  the  convex  glafs  one- 
third  of  the  combined  focus.  When  put  together, 
they  refradl  the  rays  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
ab,  ab  (fig.  4.),  be  two  red  rays  of  the  fun's  light 
falling  parallel  on  the  firft  convex  lens  c.  Suppofing 
there  was  no  other  lens  prefent  but  that  one,  they 
would  then  be  converged  into  the  lines  b  be^  and  at 
laft  meet  in  the  focus  q.  Let  the  lines  g  k,  g  re- 
prefenc  two  violet  rays  falling  on  the  furface  of  the 
lens.  Thefe  are  alfo  refracted,  and  will  meet  in  a  fo- 
cus ;  but  as  they  have  a  greater  degree  of  refrangibi- 
lity than  the  red  rays,  they  muft  of  confequence  con- 
verge more  by  the  fame  power  of  refradtion  in  the 
glafs,  and  meet  fooner  in  a  focus,  fuppofe  at  r. — Let 
now  the  concave  lens  dd  ht  placed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  intercept  all  the  rays  before  they  come  to  their 
focus.  Were  this  lens  made  of  the  fame  materials,  and 
ground  to  the  fame  radius  with  the  couvex  one,  it 
1  would 
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lefnidinj;  y^yld  Ijavc  the  fsmc  power  to  caufe  the  rays  diverge 
"^^ '  ^^"^^       former  had  to  make  them  converge.    In  this 
cafe,  the  red  rays  would  become  parallel,  and  move  on 

JL...  in  the  line  o  o,  oo:  But  the  concave  lens,  being  made 

f  of  flint  glafs,  and  upon  a  ftiorter  radius,  has  a  greater 

refraflive  power,  and  therefore  they  diverge  a  little 
after  they  come  out  of  it  ;  and  if  no  third  lens  was 
interpofed,  they  would  proceed  diverging  in  the  lines 
c^t,  opt;  but,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  third  lens 
cvo,  they  are  again  made  to  converge,  and  meet  in  a 
focus  fomewhat  more  diltant  than  the  former,  as  at  x. 
By  the  concave  lens  the  violet  rays  are  alfo  refrafted, 
and  made  to  diverge  :  but  having  a  greater  degree  of 
refrangibility,  the  fame  power  of  refraftion  makes  them 
diverge  fomewhat  more  than  the  red  ones  ;  and  thus, 
if  no  third  lens  was  interpofed,  they  would  proceed 
in  fuch  lines  as  /mn,  Imn.  Now  as  the  differently 
coloured  rays  fall  upon  the  third  lens  with  different 
degrees  of  divergence,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fame  power 
of  refraction  in  that  lens  will  operate  upon  them  in 
I'uch  a  manner  as  to  bring'thera  all  together  to  a  focus 
very  nearly  at  the  fame  point.  The  red  rays,  it  is 
true,  require  the  greateft  power  of  refradtion  to  bring 
them  to  a  focus ;  but  they  fall  upon  the  lens  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  divergence.  The  violet  rays,  though 
they  require  the  leaft  power  of  refraction,  yet  have  the 

■  greateft  degree  of  divergence;  and  thus  all  meet  toge- 

ther ac  the  point      or  very  nearly  fo. 

But,  though  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  concave  lens  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
convex  onts,  it  is  cafy  to  fee  how  the  errors  occafion- 
ed  by  the  firft  lens  may  be  correftcd  by  it,  though  it 
fliould  have  even  a  lefs  pow^r  of  refraction  than  the 
Plate     convex  on?.    Thus,  let  a  (J,  <7^(fig.  5.),  be  two  rays 

pCCi^XV.  of  red  falling  upon  the  convex  lensr,  and  refradl- 
ed  into  the  focus  q  ;  let  alio  g  h,  g  h,  be  two  violet  rays 
converged  into  a  focus  at  r  ;  it  is  not  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  their  convergence  into  a  common  focus  at  sc, 
that  the  concave  lens  fliould  make  them  diverge  :  it  is 
fufiicient  if  the  glafs  has  a  power  of  difperfrng  the  vio- 
let rays  fomewhat  more  than  the  red  ones ;  and  many 
kinds  of  glafs  have  this  power  of  difperfrng  fome  kinds 
of  rayS;  without  a  very  great  power  of  refraftion.  It 
is  Inciter,  however,  to  have  tlie  objefi:  glafs  compofed 
of  thr  ee  lenft  s  ;  becaufe  there  is  then  another  correc- 
tion of  the  aberration  by  means  of  the  third  lens;  and 
it  might  be  impoflTible  to  find  two  Itnfes,  the  errors  of 
'which  would  txadly  corredl  each  other.  It  is  alfo 
cafy  to  fee,  that  the  efledt  may  be  the  fame  whether 
the  concave  glafs  is  a  portion  of  the  fame  fphere  with 
the  others  or  not  ;  the  efllVtt  depending  upon  a  com- 
bination of  c  ertain  cirxumllances,  of  which  there  is  an 
infinite  variety. 

By  means  of  this  correction  of  the  errors  arifing 
from  the  different  refrangibility  ©f  the  rays  of  light, 
it  18  pofiible  to  fliortew  dioptric  telelcopcs  confrJer- 
ably,  and  yet  leave  them  equal  magnifying  powers. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  errors  arifrng  from  the 
o?)jeft-glais  ijeing  r-cmoved,  chofe  which  ar-e  octalion- 
ed  by  the  eye  gl?.fs  are  Inconfrderable  :  for  the  error 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  focus  irr 
any  glais  ;  and  in  very  long  telcfcopes  it  becomes  ex- 
^:eeciingly  great,  being  no  Itfs  than  T'^th  of  the  whole; 
but  in  glaffes  of  a  few  inches  focus  it  becomes  trifling. 
Rclrading  telcfcopes,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Dol- 
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land's,  are  therefore  now  conflru(?ted  in  the  following  Reflcifliiifr 
manner.    Let  AB  (hg-6.)  leprefent  an  obj eft- glafs  Telcfcopc. 
compofed  of  three  lenfes  as  above  dcfcribed,  and  con-  * 
verging  the  rays  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  a  very  diflant  fo- 
cus as  at  X.    By  means  of  the  interpofed  lens  CD, 
however,  they  are  converged  to  oiie  much  nearer,  as 
at  J,  where  an  image  of  the  object  is  formed.  The 
rays  diverging  from  thence  fall  upon  another  leris  EF, 
where  the  pencils  are  rendered  parallel,  and  an  eye 
placed  near  that  lens  would  fee  the  objeft  magnified 
and  very  diftinft.    To  enlarge  the  magnifying  power 
ftill  more,  however,  the  pencils  thus  become  parallel 
are  made  to  fall  upon  another  at  GH ;  by  which  they 
ai-e  again  made  to  converge  to  a  diltant  focus  :  but, 
being  intercepted  by  the  lens  IK,  they  are  made  to 
meet  at  the  nearer  one  z  ;  whence  diverging  to  LM,  , 
they  ar-e  again  rendered  parallel,  and  the  eye  at  N  fee« 
the  objedt  very  diltindfly. 

From  an  infpedtion  of  the  figure  it  is  evident,  that 
Dollond's  telefcope  thus  conftru6ted  is  in  fa£t  two  te- 
lcfcopes combined  together  ;  the  firft  ending  with  the 
lens  EF,  and  the  fecond  with  LM.  In  the  firft  we 
do  not  perceive  the  objedt  itfelf,  but  the  image  of  it 
formed  at  y ;  and  iji  the  fecond  we  perceive  only  the 
image  of  that  image  formed  at  2.  Neverthelefs  fuch 
telcfcopes  are  exceedingly  diftinit,  and  reprefent  ob- 
je£ts  fo  clearly  as  to  be  preferred,  in  viewing  terreftrial 
things,  even  to  refleCtors  themfelvcs.  The  latter  indeed 
have  greatly  the  advantage  in  their  powers  of  magni- 
fying, but  they  are  m,uch  deficient  in  point  of  light. 
Much  more  light  is  loll  by  reflection  than  by  refi-ac- 
tion  :  and  as  in  thefe  teleicopes  the  light  muit  una- 
voidably fuffer  two  i-efleftions,  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
loft  ;  nor  is  this  lofs  counterbalanL:ed  by  the  greater 
aperture  which  thefe  telcfcopes  will  bear-,  which  en- 
aliles  them  to  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  light  than 
the  refraCling  ones.  The  metals  of  refleCt'ng  telefcopea 
alfo  ;iie  very  much  fubjedt  to  tarnifh,  and  requir-e  much 
more  dexterity  to  clean  them  than  theglafles  of  refrac- 
tors ;  which  makes  them  riiore  troublefome  and  expen- 
five,  though  for  making  difcovcrics  in  the  celeftial  re- 
gions tliey  are  undoubtedly  the  only  pi-oper  inftru- 
ments  which  have  been  hitherto  conftru6teJ.  If  Dr 
Blair  indeed  fhall  be  fo  fortunate  as  difcover  a  viti-e- 
ous  fubftance  of  the  fame  powers  with  the  fluid  in  the 
compound  objeft  glafs  of  his  telefcope  (and  from  his 
abilities  and  perfcverance  we  have  every  thing  to  hope), 
a  i-efra£ting  telefcope  may  be  conftruCted  iuperior  for 
every  purpofe  to  the  beft  refledtor. 

II.  The  Reflecting  Telescope. 

The  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  gr-eat  length  of 
refradting  telcfcopes,  before  Dollond's  difcovery,  are 
fafficiencly  obvious  ;  and  thefe,  together  with  the  dif- 
ficulties occafioned  by  the  different  refrangibility  of  .j^j 
light,  induced  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  turn  his  attention  Ncwton'f 
to  the  fubjedt  of  reflection,  and  endeavour  to  realize ^^^^^'■°P*» 
the  ideas  of  himfelf  and  others  concerning  the  poifibi- 
lity  of  conftrudting  ttlefcopes .  upon  that  principle.— 
The  inftrument  which  lie  contrived  is  repreknted, 
fig.  y.  where  A  BCD  is  a  lar  ge  tube,  open  at  AD  and 
clofed  at  BC,  and  of  a  length  at  leaft  equal  to  the 
diltance  of  the  focus  from  the  met;diic  fpherical  con- 
cave fpeculum  GH  placed  at  the  end  BC    The  rays 
EG,  FH,  &c.  proceeding  from  a  remote  objedt  PR, 
Y  y  2  jntcrfedt 
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Refle(5ling  Jnterfe(?l  one  another  fomewhcre  before  thcf  enter  the 
Telefcope.  ^^^^^      ^.j^g^  £Q^      ^^c  thofe  that  conic  from  the 
^•""y^  lower  part  of  the  obje'Sl,  and  fh,  FH  from  its  upper 
part  :  thefe  rays,  after  falling  on  the  fpcculum  GH, 
will  be  reflected,  fo  aa  to  converge  and  meet  in  m  riy 
where  they  will  form  a  pcrfeA  image  of  the  objeft. — 
Eut  as  this  image  cannot  be  feen  by  the  fpedator,  they 
arc  intercepted  by  a  fraall  plane  metallic  fpeculum  KK, 
interfering  the  axis  at  an  angle  of  45^,  by  which  the 
rays  tending  to  w  n  will  be  reflefted  towards  a  hole  LL 
in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  and  the  image  of  the  objeft 
■will  thus  be  formed  in  5-  S  ;  which  image  will  be  ieis 
diftinft,  becaufe  fomc  of  the  rays  winch  would  other- 
wife  fall  on  the  concave  fpeculum  GH,  are  intercept- 
ed by  the  plane  fpeculum  :  neverthelefs  it  will  appear 
in  a  confiderable  degree  diflinft,  becaufe  the  aperture 
AD  of  the  tube,  and  tlk  fpeculum  GH  arc  large.  In 
the  lateral  hole  LL  is  fixed  a  convex  lens,  whofe  focus 
is  at  S  J  ;  and  therefore  this  lens  will  refraft  the  rays 
that  proceed  from  any  point  of  the  image,  fo  as  at  their 
exit  they  will  be  parallel,  and  thofe  that  proceed  from 
the  extreme  points  S  q  will  converge  after  refraftion, 
and  form  an  angle  at  O,  where  the  eye  is  placed ; 
which  will  fee  the  image  S  q,  as  if  it  were  an  objeft, 
through  the  lens  LL  ;  confequently  the  objeft  will 
appear  enlarged,  inverted,  bright,  and  diftinft.  In  LL 
lenfes  of  different  convexities  may  be  placed,  which  by 
being  moved  nearer  to  the  image  or  farther  from  it, 
would  reprefent  the  objeft  more  or  lefs  magnified,  pro- 
vided that  the  furface  of  the  fpeculum  GH  be  of  a 
perfeftly  fpherical  figure.    If,  in  the  room  of  one  lens 
LL,  three  lenfes  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
tie  three  eye-glaffes  of  the  refrafting  telefcope,  the 
objeft  will  appear  ereft,  but  lefs  diftinft  than  when  it 
is  obferved  with  one  lens.    On  account  of  the  pofition 
of  the  eye  in  this  telefcope,  it  is  extremely  dif&cult  to 
direft  the  iuftrument  towiirds  any  objeft.  Huygens, 
therefore,  firft  thought  of  adding  to  it  a  fmall  refraft- 
ing  telefcope,  the  axis  of  which  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  refleftor.    This  is  called  a  finder,  or  direSor.  The 
Newtonian  telefcope  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  fuitable 
apparatus  for  the  commodious  ufe  of  it. 
TJfs  matni-      I"  order  to  determine  the  magnifying  power  of  this 
fyins;        teltfcope,  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  plane  fpeculum 
power.       YiK  is  of  no  ufe  in  this  refpeft.    Let  us  then  fuppofe, 
rf^ppT  XV  t^3t  one  ray  proceeding  from  the  objcA  coincides  with 
the  axis  GLIA  (fig.  8.)  of  the  lens  and  fpeculum  ;  let 
hbht  another  ray  proceeding  from  the  lower  extreme 
of  the  objeft,  and  p?.ffing  through  the  focus  I  of  the 
fpeculum  KH  :  this  will  be  reflefted  in  the  direftion 
h  i  d,  parallel  to  the  axis  GLA,  and  falling  on  the  lens 
</  L  dy  will  be  refraded  to  G  ;  fo  that  GL  will  be 
equal  to  LI,  and  dG^^  dl.    To  the  naked  eye  the 
objeft  would  appear  under  the  angle  I  ^  <  s  ^  I A  ;  but 
by  means  of  the  telefcope  it  appears  under  the  angle 
dG  L  =:  ^I  L  t=:  I     :  and  the  angle  I  d i  is  to  the 
angle  1       :  ^I :  I^;^;  confequently  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude by  the  telefcope  is  to  that  by  the  naked  eye  as 
the  diliance  of  the  focus  of  the  fpeculum  from  the  fpe- 
culum, to  the  diilance  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  from 
the  lens^ 

The  Newtonian  telefcope  was  ftill  inconvenient. 
Notwithftanding  the  contrivance  of  Huygens,  objeds 
.  ^eve  by  it  found  with,  difficulty.    The  telefcope  ci 
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Gregory,  therefore,  foon  obtained  the  preference,  to  Refledina 
which  for  moll  purpofes  it  is  juftly  intitled,  as  the  ^  relefcope 
reader  will  perceive  from  the  following  conftruftion. 

Let  TYYT  (fig.  9.)  be  a  brafs  tube,  in  which  L/^/D  Gregorian 
is  a  metallic  concave  fpeculum,  perforated  in  the  mid-  telefcope 
die  at  X ;  and  EF  a  lefs  concave  mirror,  fo  fixed  by 
the  arm  or  ftrong  wire  RT,  which  is  moveable  by 
means  of  a  long  fcrew  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  as 
to  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  larger  fpe- 
culum L/t/p,  its  axis  being  kept  in  the  fame  line 
with  that  of  the  great  one.    Let  AB  reprefent  a  very 
remote  objeft,  from  each  part  of  which  iffue  pencils  of 
rays,  e.  g-  c  d,  C  D,  from  A  the  upper  extreme  of  the 
objeA,  and  I  L,  «7,  from  the  lower  part  B  ;  the  rays 
I  L,  C  D  from  the  extremes  crofling  one  another  be- 
fore they  enter  the  tube.    Thefe  rays,  falling  upon 
the  larger  mirror  LD,  are  reflefted  from  it  into  the  fo- 
cus KH,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image  of  the 
objeft  AB,  as  in  the  Newtonian  telefcope.    From  this 
image  the  rays,  iffuing  as  from  an  objeft,  fall  upon  the 
fmall  mirror  EF,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  <?  ;  fo  that 
after  refledlion  they  would  meet  in  their  foci  at  QjQ^ 
and  there  form  an  ere6l  image.    But  fince  an  eye  at 
that  place  could  fee  but  a  fmall  part  of  an  objeft,  in 
order  4o  bring  rays  from  more  diftant  parts  of  it  into 
the  pupil,  they  are  intercepted  by  the  plano-qonvex 
lens  MN,  by  which  means  a  fmaller  ereft  image  is 
formed  at  PV,  which  is  viewed  through  the  menifcus 
SS  by  an  eye  at  O.    This  menifcus  both  makes  the 
rays  of  each  pencil  parallel,  and  magnifies  the  image 
PV.    At  the  place  of  this  image  all  the  foreign  rays 
are  intercepted  by  the  perforated  partition  ZZ.  For 
the  fame  reafon  the  hole  near  the  eye  O  is  very  nar- 
row.   When  nearer  objedls  are  viewed  by  this  tele- 
fcope, the  fmall  fpeculum  EF  is  removed  to  a  greater 
dillance  from  the  larger  LD,  fo  that  the  fecond  image 
may  be  always  formed  in  PV ;  and  this  diftance  is  to 
be  adjufted  (by  means  of  the  fcrew  on  the  outfide  of 
the  great  tube)  according  to  the  form  of  the  eye  of 
the  fpeftator.  Jt  is  alfo  neceffary,  that  the  axis  of  the 
telefcope  fhould  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  fpecu- 
lum EF,  and  its  centre,  the  centre  of  the  fpeculum 
LL,  and  the  middle  of  the  hole  X,  the  centres  of  the 
lenfes  MN,  SS,  and  the  hole  near  O.    As  the  hole  X  . 
in  the  fpeculum  LL  can  refleft  none  of  the  rays  iffuing 
from  the  object,  that  part  of  the  image  which  corrc- 
fponds  to  the  middle  of  the  objeft  muff  appear  to  the 
obferver  more  dark  and  confufed  than  the  extreme 
parts  of  it.    Befides,  the  fpeculum  EF  will  alfo  inter* 
cept  many  rays  proceeding  from  the  objeft ;  and  there- 
fore, unlefs  the  aperture  TT  be  large,  the  objed  muft 
appear  in  fome  degree  obfcure. 

In  the  beft  reflefting  telefcopes,  the  focus  of  the 
fmall  mirror  is  never  coincident  with  the  focus  of  the 
great  one,  where  the  firft  image  KH  is  formed,  but  a 
little  beyond  It  (with  refpeft  to  the  eye),  as  at  n  ; 
the  confcquence  of  which  Is,  that  the  rays  of  the  pen-, 
ells  will  not-  be  parallel  after  refleftion  from  the  fmall 
mirror,  but  converge  fo  as  to  meet  in  points  about 
where  they  would  form  a  larger  upright  image 
than  PV,  If  the  glafs  R  was  not  in  their  way  ;  and 
this  image  might  be  viewed  by  means  of  a  fingle  eye- 
glafs  properly  placed  between  the  image  and  the  eye  s 
but  then  the  field  of  view  would  be  lefs,  and  confer 

quently 
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quently  not  fo  pleafant ;  for  which  reafon,  the  glafs 
R  is  tUll  retained,  to  enlarge  the  fcope  or  area  of  the 

field.  ■  .      ,  , 

To  find  the  magnifying  power  of  this  telelcope, 
multiply  the  focal  diftance  of  the.  gVeat  mirror  by  the 
diftance  of  the  fmall  mirror  from  the  image  next  the 
eye,  and  multiply  the  focal  dittance  of  the  fmall  mir- 
ror by  the  focal  diftance  of .  the  cye  glafs  :  then  divide 
the  produd  of  the  former  multiplication  by  the  pro- 
dua  of  the  kiter,  and  the  quotient  will  exprefs  the 
magnifying  power. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  refleftmg  telefcope  is, 
that  it  will  admit  of  an  eye- glafs  of  a  much  Ihorter 
focal  diftance  than  a  refrafting  telefcope  will  ;  and 
confequently  it  will  magnify  fo  much  the  more  :  for 
the  rays  are  not  coloured  by  refle£tion  from  a  concave 
mirror,  if  it  be  ground  to  a  true  figure,  as  they  are 
by  paffing  through  a  convex  glafs,  let  it  be  ground 
ever  io  true. 

The  nearer  an  objeft  is  to  the  telefcope,  the  more 
its  pencils  of  rays  will  diverge  before  they  fall  upon 
the  great  mirror,  and  therefore  they  will  be  the  longer 
of  meeting  in  points  after  refleaion  ;  fo  that  the  firft 
image  KH  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  large  mirror,  when  the  objed  is  near  the  tele- 
fcope, than  when  it  is  very  remote.  But  as  this 
image  muft  be  formed  farther  from  the  fmall  mirror 
than  its  piincipal  focus  n,  this  mirror  muft  be  always 
fet  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  large  one,  in  view- 
ing near  objects,  than  in  viewing  remote  ®nes.  And 
this  is  done  by  turning  the  fciew  @n  the  outfide  of  the 
tube,  until  the  fmall  mirror  be  fo  adjufted,  that  the 
object  (or  rather  its  image)  appears  perfed. 

In  looking  through  any  telefcope  towards  an  ob- 
je£t,  we  never  fee  the  objed  itfelf,  but  only  that 
image  of  it  which  is  formed  next  the  eye  in  the  tele- 
fcope. For  if  a  man  holds  his  finger  or  a  ftick  be- 
tween his  bare  eye  and  an  objeft,  it  will  hide  part 
(if  not  the  whole)  of  the  objed  from  his  view  :  But 
if  he  ties  a  ftick  acrofs  the  mouth  of  a  telefcope  be- 
fore the  obje6l-glafs,  it  will  hide  no  part  of  the  ima- 
ginary objed  he  faw  through  the  telefcope  before, 
Ufllefs  it  covers  the  whole  mouth  of  the  tube  :  for  all 
the  eff"cd  will  be,  to  make  the  objeft  appear  dimmer, 
becaufe  it  Intercepts  part  of  the  rays  Whereas,  if 
he  puts  only  a  piece  of  wire  acrofs  the  Infide  ot  the 
tube,  between  the  eye-glafs  and  his  eye,  it  will  hide 
part  of  the  objed  which  he  thinks  he  fees ;  which 
proves,  that  he  fees  not  the  real  objed,  but  its  image. 
This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  means  of  the  fmall  mirror  EF, 
in  the  refleding  telefcope,  which  is  made  of  opaque 
metal,  and  ftands  diredly  between  the  eye  and  the 
objed  towards  which  the  telefcope  is  turned  ;  and  Will 
hide  the  whole  objed  from  the  eye  at  O,  if  the.  two 
glafl'es  ZZ  and  SS  are  taken  out  of  the  tube. 

Great  improvements  have  been  lately  made  in  the  con- 
ftrudlon  of  both  refleding  and  refradlng  telefcopes, 
as  well  as  in  the  method  of  applying  thofe  inftruments 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Thefe, 
however,  fall  not  properly  under  the  fcience  of 
optics,  as  fitter  opportunities  occur  of  giving  a  full^ 
account  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  magic  lantern,  ca- 
mera  obfcura,  &c.  under  other  articles  of  our  multifa- 
«ious  work.  See  Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  Speculuj^, 
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and  Telescope.    We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  Mi^ro- 
fome  obfervations 


fcopes  and 
Telefcopes 

On  the  diferent  Merits  of  Micro/copes  and  Tele/copes, 
compared  with  one  another  ;  how  far  we  may  reafonab/y 
depend  on  the  Difcoverks  made  by  them,  and  what  hopes 
we  may  entertain  of  further  Improvements. 

The  advantages  arlfing  from  the  ufc  of  microfcopes Merits  of 
and  telefcopes  depend,  in  the  firft  place,  upon  their  pro- mkrofcopea 

perty  of  magnifying  the  minute  P^";;.^ jff  ^^'wed^-^^^^^^^ 
that  they  can  by  that  means  be  more  diftmdly  viewed  i^j^ 
by  the  eye  ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  their  throwing  more 
light  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye  than  what  is  done  with- 
out them.    The  advantages  arifing  from  the  magnify- 
ing power  would  be  extremely  limited,  if  they  were  not 
alfo  accompanied  by  the  latter :  for  if  the  fame  quan- 
tity  of  light  is  fpread  over  a  large  portion  of  furtace, 
it  becomes  proportionably  diminifhed  in  force  ;  and 
therefore  the  objeds,  though  magnified,  appear  pro- 
portionably dim.   Thus,  though  any  magnifying  glafs 
fhould  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  objed  lO  times,  and 
confequently  magnify  the  furface  xco  times,  yet  if  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  glafs  was  about  eight  inches  (pro. 
vided  this  was  poffible),  and  its  diameter  only  about  the 
fize  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  objed  would  appear  i  co 
times  more  dim  when  we  looked  through  the  glafs,  r 
than  when  we  beheld  it  with  our  naked  eyes;  and  this, 
even  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  glafs  tranfmitted  all  the 
light  which  fell  upon  it,  which  no  glafs  can  do.  But  if 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs  was  only  four  inches, 
though  Its  diameter  lemained  as  before,  the  inconveni- 
ence would  be  vaftly  dimlni{hcd,  becaufe  the  glafs  could 
then  be  placed  twice  as  near  the  objed  as  before,  and 
confequently  would  receive  four  times  as  many  rays  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  therefore  we  would  fee  it 
much  brighter  than  before.    Going  on  thus,  flill  di- 
minifhingr  the  focal  diftance  of  the  giafs,  and  keeping 
its  diameter  as  large  as  poffible,  we  will  perceive  the 
objed  mere  and  more  magnified,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  diftind  and  bright.    It  is  evident,  however,  that 
with  regard  to  optical  Inftruments  of  the  microfcopic 
kind,  we  mufl  fooner  or  later  arrive  at  a  limit  which  - 
cannot  be  pafl'ed.    This  hmit  is  formed  by  the  follow- 
ing particulars,    i.  The  quantity  of  fight  loft  in  pafs- 
ing  through  the  glafs.    2.  The  diminution  of  the  glafs  • 
itfelf,  by  which  it  receives  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rays.    3.  The  extreme  fhortnefs  of  the -focal  diftance 
of  great  magnifiers,  whereby  the  free  accefs  of  the 
light  to  the  objed  which  we  wifh  to  view  is  impe- 
ded, and  confequently  the  rcfledion  of  the  light  from 
it  is  weakened.    4.  The  aberrations  of  the  rays,  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  different  refranglbility. 

To  underftand  this  more  fully,  as  well  as  to  fee  how 
far  thefe  obftades  can  be  removed,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
lens  made  of  fuch  a  dull  kind  of  glafs  that  it  tranfmita 
only  one  half  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it.  It  is 
evident  that  fuch  a  glafs,  of  four  inches  focal  diftance, 
and  which  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  objed  twice, 
ftill  fuppofing  its  own  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  will  ftiow  it  four  times  magnified  in 
furface,  but  only  half  as  bright  as  if  it  was  feeii  by 
the -naked  eye  at  the  ufual  diftance;  for  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  eye  from  the  objed  at  eight  inches 
diftance,  and  likswife  the  furface  of  the  objed  in  its 

natural  ■ 
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fci^err^  reprefented  bv  i,  the  furface 

TeL-fLp"es  niagnified  object  will  be  4,  and' the  light  which 

compared,  makes  that  magnified  objeft  vifible  only  2  ;  becaufe 

4-— V  '  though. the  glafs  receives  four  times  as  much  light  as 

the  naked  eye  does  at  the  ufual  diftancft  of  diftind 
vifion,  yet  one  half  is  loft  in  paffing  throujh  the  glafs. 
The  inconvenience  in  this  rcfpeft  can  therefore  be  re- 
raoved  only  as  far  as  it  is  poflihle  to  increafe  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  glafs,  fo  that  it  fhall  tranfmit  nearly  all  the 
rays  which  fall  upon  it ;  and  how  far  this  can  be  done, 
hath  not  yet  been  afcertaineJ. 

The  fecond  obftacle  to  thepcrfedion  of  microfcopic 
glafles  is  the  fmall  fize  of  great  magnifiers,  by  which, 
notvyithftanding  their  near  approach  to  the  ohjeft,  they 
receive  a  fmaller  quantity  of  rays  than  might  be  ex~ 


glafs  of  only  Voth  of  an 


peded.    Thus,  fuppofe 

inch  focal  diftance  ;  fuch  a'glafs  would  increafe  the 
vnnble  diameter  80  times,  and  the  furface  6400  time?. 
If  the  breadth  of  the  glafs  could  at  the  fame  time  be 
preferved  as  great  as  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
which  we  fhall  fuppofe  -rVths  of  an  inch,  the  objed 
would  appear  magnified  6400  times,  at  the  fame  time 
that  every  part  of  it  would  be  as  bright  as  it  appears 
to  the  naked  eye.  But  if  we  fuppofe  that  this  mag- 
nifying glafs  is  only  ^'^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  1t 
Will  then  only  receive  ;|th  of  the  light  which  otherwife 
■would  have  fallen  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of 
communicating  to  the  magnified  ©Ijeft  a  quantity  of 
illumination  equal  to  6400,  it  would  communicate  on- 
ly  one  equal  to  1600,  and  the  magnified  obied  would 
appear  four  times  as  dim  as  it  does  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  inconvenience,  however,  is  ftill  capable  of  being 
removed,  not  indeed  by  increafing  the  diameter  of  the 
lens,  becaufe  this  muft  be  in  proportion  to  its  focal  di- 
ftance, but  by  throwing  a  greater  quantity  of  light  on 
the  objed.  Thus,  in  the  above-mentioned  example, 
if  four  times  the  quantity  of  light  which  naturally  falls 
upon  it  could  be  thrown  upon  the  objed,  it  is  plain 
that  the  refleAion  from  it  would  be  four  times  as  great 
as  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  confequently  the  magnified 
image,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  as  many' times 
magnified  as  before,  would  be  as  bright  as  when  feen 
by  the  naked  eye.  In  tranfparent  objeds  this  can  be 
done  very  effcaually  by  a  concave  fpeculum,  as  in  the 
refleding  microfcope  already  defcribed  :  but  in  opaque 
objefts  the  cafe-  is  fomevvhat  more  doubtful ;  neither  do 
the  contrivances  for  viewing  thefe  objeds  fecm  entirely 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  light  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  lens  and  fhortnefs  of  the  focus.— 
When  a  microfcopic  lens  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an 
ohjed  40  times,  it  hath  then" the  utm.oft  poffible  mag- 
nifying power,  without  diminifhing  the  natural  bright- 
iiefs  of  the  objed. 

The  third  obftacle  arifcs  from  the  Paortnefs  of  the 
focal  diftance  in  large  magnifiers:  but  in  tranfparent 
objeds,  where  a  fufficiert  quantity  of  light  is  thrown 
on  the  o^jtd  from  below,  the  inconvenience  arifes  at 
lift-  from  firaining  the  eje,  which  muit  be  placed 
rearer  the  gl^fs  than  it  c'an  well  bear  ;  and  this  en- 
tirely fupcrfedes  the  ufe  of  m.agnifiers  beyond  a  certain 
degree. 

The  fourth  obflacle  arifes  frcm  the  different  refran- 
pribility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  which  frequently  caufes 
Inch  a  deviation  frcm  truth  in  the  appearancesot  things, 
that  msny  people  have  imagined  themfelves  to  have 
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made  furprifing  difcoverles,  and  have  even  publilhed  Micro- 
them  to  the  world  ;  when  in  fad  they  have  been  only  f'^ope*  aa- 
as  many  optical  deceptions,  owing  to  the  unequal  re-  '^'^''^'';^P< 
fradions  of  the  rays,    for  this  there  feems  to  be  no  ''1"^^'^""! 
remedy,  except  the  introdudion  of  achromatic  glafles 
into  microfcopes  as  well  as  telefcopes.    How  far  this 
is  pra6ticable,  hath  not  yet  been  tried;  but  when  thefe 
glaffes  fhall  be  introduced  (if  fuch   introdudion  is 
pradicable),  microfcopes  will  then  undoubtedly  have 
received  their  ultimate  degree  of  peifedion. 

With  regard  to  telefcopes,  thofe  of  the  refrading  DoUond'j 
kind  have  evidently  the  advantage  of  all  others,  where  ^"^  Blair's 
the  aperture  is  equal,  and  the  aberrations  of  the  rays [gfgf^^' 
Ere  gorreded  according  to  Mr  Dollond'a  method  ;  be- fuperfo/' 
caufe  the  image  is  not  enly  more  perfed,  but  a  much  all  other* 
greater  quantity  of  light  is  tranfmitted  than  what  can 
be  refleded  from  the  beft:  materials  hitherto  known. 
Unluckily,  however,  the  imp^rfcdions  of  the  glafs  fct 
a  limit  to  thefe  telefcopes,  as  hath  already  been  ob- 
f.rved,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  made  above  three  feet 
and  an  half  long.   On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  reflec- 
ting telefcopes  are  preferable  in  this  refped,  that  they 
may  be  made  of  dimenfions  greatly  fuperior;  by  which 
means  they  can  both  magnify  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  at  the  fame  lime  throw  much  more  light  into  the 
eye. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  telefcopes,  however, 
they  are  all  of  them  exceedingly  lefs  than  what  we 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  number  of  times 
which  they  mngnify  the  objed.  Thus,  when  we 
hear  of  a  telefcope  which  magnifies  200  times,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  on  looking  at  any  dillant  ob- 
jed through  it,  we  fhould  perceive  it  as  diftinCily  as 
we  would  with  our  naked  eye  at  the  200th  part  of 
the  diftance.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ; 
neither  is  there  any  theory  capable  of  direding  us  in 
this  matter;  we  muft  therefore  depend  entirely  on  ex- 
perience. 

The  beft  method  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  any  te- 
lefcope is  by  obferving  how  much  farther  off  yon  are 
able  to  read  with  it  than  you  can  with  the  naked 
eye.  But  that  all  deception  may  be  avoided,  it  is 
proper  to  choofe  fomcthing  to  be  read  where  the  ima- 
gination cannot  give  any  affiftance,  fuch  as  a  table  of 
logarithms,  or  fomething  which  confifts  entirely  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  hence  the  truly  ufeful  power  of  the  tele- 
fcope is  eafily  known.  In  this  way  Mr  Short's  large 
telefcope,  which  magnifies  the  diameter  of  objects  1 200 
times,  is  yet  unable  to  afford  fufficient  light  for  read- 
ing at  m,ore  than  200  times  the  diftance  k  which  we 
can  read  with  our  naked  eye. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  refleding  telefcopes,  itThe*Gre^o| 
is  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  when  the  Gre- rian  tele- 
gorian  ones  arc  well  conftrudcd,  they  have  the  advan-^'^^P^  ^^T^" 

tage  of  thofe  of  the  Newtonian  form.    One  advantage''""' 

■  J     ^    .  r  n  r   1     •       t         •  ,     ,     ^  P  Common 

evident  at  firft  fight  13,  that  with  the  Gregorian  tele-  ufe  fo  the 

fcope  an  objed  is  perceived  by  looking  diredly  through  Newtonian 
it,  and  confequently  is  found  with  much  greater  eafe 
than  in  the  Newton  lan  telefcope,  where  we  muft  look 
into  the  fide.  The  unavoidable  imperfedion  of  the  fpe- 
cula  comm(m  to  both,  alfo  gives  the  Gregorian  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Newtonian  form.  Notwithfianding 
the  r.tmcft  care  and  labour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  found 
impoflible  to  give  the  metals  either  a  perfed  ly  fphe- 
rical  or  a  perfedtly  parabolical  form.    Hence  arifes 
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Micro  forae  indiftinftnefs  of  the  imatrc  formed  by  the  great 
npesund  fpecy]um,  M'hich  is  frequently  corrected  by  the  little 
mpared!o"<^»  provided  they  are  properly  m  -.tched.  But  if  this 
'is  not  done,  the  error  will  be  made  much  worfe  ;  and 
hence  many  of  the  Gregorian  telefcopes  are  far  infe- 
rior to  the  Newtonian  ones;  namely,  when  the  fpecula 
have  not  been  properly  adapted  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  method  by  which  the  workman  can  know  the 
fpecula  which  will  fit  one  another  without  &  trial  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  a  neceffity  for  having  many 
fp?cula  ready  made  of  each  fort,  that  in  fitting  up  a 
telefcope  thofs  may  be  chof.n  which  beft  fuit  each 
other. 

The  brightnefg  of  any  objeft  feen  through  a  tele- 
fcope, in  comparifon  with  its  hrightnefa  when  feen  by 
the  naked  eye,  may  in  all  cafes  be  eafily  found  by  the 
foUowin.i?  formula.  Let  n  reprefent  the  natural  Pi- 
ttance of  a  vifible  objefl,  at  which  it  can  be  dillinflly 
feen  ;  and  let  d  reprefcnt  its  diftancc  from  the  objeA- 
glafs  of  the  inftrument.  Let  m  be  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  inftrument ;  that  is,  let  the  vifual  angle 
fubtended  at  the  eye  by  the  objed  when  at  the  di- 
ftance  «,  acd  viewed  without  the  inftrument,  be  to  the 
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vifual  angle  produced  by  the  inftrument  as  i  to  m.  Micro- 
Let  a  be  the  diameter  of  the  objecl  gUifs,  and  p  hz^cp^t^  m\ 
that  of  the  pupil,     Let  the  inftrument  be  fo  '-"oi^- (.ompared^ 
ftru^ted,  that  no  parts  of  the  pencils  are  interceptedv___^— — J 
for  want  of  fufficient  apertures  of  the  intermediate 
glafles.    Laftly,  let  the  light  loft  in  refleftion  or  re- 
fraction be  neglefted. 

The  bri^htnefs  of  vifion  thTou3!'h  the  inftrument  will 
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be  expreffed  by  the  fraflion  — ^Jl  >  the  brightnefs  of 

m  p  d 

natural  vifion  being  i.  But  although  thid  fratlion  may 
exceed  unity,  the  vifion  through  the  inftrument  will 
not  be  brighter  than  natural  vifion.  For,  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  pupil  does  not  receive  all  the  light 
tranfmitted  through  the  inftrument. 

In  microfcopes,  n  is  the  ntareft  limits  of  diftinfl 
vifion,  nearly  8  inches.  But  a  difference  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  arifing  from  a  difference  in  the  eye,  make;} 
no  change  in  the  formula,  becaufe  ;«  changes  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  n. 

In  telefcopes,  n  and  d  may  be  accounted  equal,  and 
a* 

the  formula  becomes  — r. 

m  p 
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jJBERRATlON,  theory  of, 
!  n°25i.  Evils  of — remedy, 
I  252.  Light  diftributed  by, 
i  over  the  fmalleft  circle  of  dif- 
fufion,  253.  Contrary  aber- 
j  rations  correA  each  other, 

fdam's  method  of  making  glo- 
bules for  large  magnifiers, 
1 10. 

feria/  fpcculums  mentioned  by 
Mr  Gray,  47.  Aerial  ima- 
ges formed  by  concave  mir- 
rors, 254- 

tethers,  fuppofed,  do  not  folve 
the  phenomena  of  infieilion, 
&c.  67. 

fr,  refraftlve  power  of,  i;^, 
14.  Strongly  refleils  the  rays 
proceeding  from  beneath  the 
farface  of  water,  37. 

i lembert  (M.d'),  his  difcovc- 
ries  concerning  achromatic 
telefcopes,  17. 

ilhazen's  difcoveries  concern- 
ing  the  refraftion  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  6.  His  conjec- 
tures about  the  caufe  of  it, 
ib.  He  gave  the  firft  hint 
of  the  magnifying  power  of 
glafTes,  lb. 

^/^<2/i«^faltdiminifties  the  mean 
refrpftion,  but  not  the  dif- 
perfive  power  of  glafs,  1 8. 

ingks^  refraded  tables  of,  pub- 


lifhed  by  Kepler  and  KIrcher, 
n'*!  I. 

Antonio  de  Dominis,  bifhop  of 
Spalatro,  difcovered  the  na- 
ture of  the  rainbow,  203. 

apparent  place  of  ohjefts  feen 
\.y  rtfleiStion,  firft  difcovered 
by  Kepler,  27.  Barrow's 
theory  refpefting,  210.  M. 
dela  Hire's  obfervationr.,  2 1  f . 
Berkeley's  hypothefis  on  di- 
ftancebyconfufedvifion,  21  3. 
Objefted  to  by  Dr  Smith, 
2  1 4.  'J'he  objection  obviated 
by  Robins, -215.  M.  Bou- 
guer  adopts  Barrow's  ma- 
xim, 216.  PorterfielJ's  view 
of  this  fuhjed,  217. 

Atmofphere  varies  in  its  refrac- 
tive power  at  difl'erent  times, 
20.  Illumination  of  the  flia- 
dow  of  the  earth  by  the  re- 
fraftion  of  the  atmofphere, 

§  7>  P-  339. 

AttraQme  force  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  refteftion,  176. 
The  fuppofition  objefted  to, 
177.  Obviated,  178.  An- 
other hypothefis,  179.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  hypothefis, 
180.  Untenable,  181. 

Azout  (Mr)  makes  an  objeft- 
glafsof  an  extraordinary  focal 
length,  93.  On  the  apertures 
of  refrading  telefcopes,  96, 
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Bacon  ( Roger),  his  difcoveries, 
6,  8. 

..5a<:o«  (Lord),  his  miftake  con- 
cerning the  poifibilityof  ma- 
king images  appear  in  the 
air,  26. 

Barker's  (Dr)  refle6ting  mi- 

crofcope,  113. 
Barronv's  theory  refpedling  the 

apparent  place  of  objeds, 

210.  Adopted  by  Bouguer, 

2 1 6. 

Beams  of  light,  the  phenome- 
non of  diverging,  more  fre- 
quent in  furamcr  than  in  win- 
ter, 241. 

Beaume  (Mr)  cannot  fire  in- 
flammable liquids  with  hot 
iron  or  a  burning  coal,  un- 
Icfs  thofe  fubftances  be  of  a 
nvhile  heat,  45. 

Berkeley^!  theory  of  vifion,  72. 
His  hypothefis  concerning 
the  apparent  place  of  ob- 
jects, 213.  Objeded  to  by 
Dr  Smith,  214.  The  ob- 
jeftion  obviated  by  Mr  Ro- 
bins, 215. 

Binocular  telefcope  invented  by 
Father  Rheita,  91. 

Black  marble  in  fome  cafes  re- 
fleds  very  powerfully,  36. 

Blair  (Dr  Robert)  makes  an 
important    difcovery,  ly. 


Blair  and  Dollond's  refled- 
ing  ttkfcope  fuperior  to  all 
others,  n^  278. 

Bodies  which  feem  to  touch  one 
another  are  notin  adual con- 
tad,  46.  Eight  hundred 
pounds  weight  on  every 
fquare  inch  neceffary  to  bring 
twobodies  Into appai^ent con- 
tad,  64. 

Bouguer's  experiments  to  dif- 
cover  the  quantity  of  light 
loft  by  refledion,  33.  His 
difcoveries  conceniing  the 
lefledion  of  gUfs  and  po- 
li filed  metal,  35'.  His  ob- 
fervations  concerning  theap- 
parent  place  of  objeds,  2  1 6. 
Throws  great  light  on  the 
fuhjed  of  fallacies  of  vifion, 
220.  Explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  green  and  blue  fha. 
dows  feen  in  the  ft<y,  234, 
235.  Contrivances  for  mea- 
furing  light,  244.  Calcula- 
tions concerning  the  light  of 
the  moon,  2/\  8. 

Boyle's  experiments  concerning 
the  light  of  differently  co. 
loured  fubftances,  28. 

Briggs's  folution  of  fingle  vifion 
wiih  two  eyes,  1  ^9. 

Brilliant,  the  cut  in  diamonds 
produces  total  refledionj 
129, 
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Brtjlle,  cunous  appearance  of 
the  (hadow  ef  one,  n°  56. 

Buffon^s  experiments  on  the  re- 
Heftion  of  light,  34.  Obfer- 
ved  green  and  blue  (hadows 
in  the  flcy,  231,  2  3  31. 

Burning- of  the  ancients 
dcfcribed,  25. 

C. 

Campani*s  telefcope,  92. 

Candle,  rays  of  light  extended 
from,  in  feveral  dire6tions, 
like  the  tails  of  comets,  5 1 . 

Cat  (M.  le)  explains  the  mag- 
nifying of  objefts  by  the  in- 
fleaion  of  light,  68.  Ac- 
counts for  the  large  appear- 
ance of  objedis  in  mift,  212. 
Explains  a  remarkable  decep- 
tion of  vifion,  2  25. 

■  Chejl  (Mr)  made  the  fame  dif- 
covery  with  DoUond  for  the 
improvement  of  refra£llng 
telefcopes,  18. 

Clairaut's  calculations  refpcft- 
ing  telefcopes,  17. 

Co/J,  why  moft  iutenfe  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  43. 

Co/ours  difcovcred  to  arife  from 
refraftion,  15.  Suppofed  by 
Dechales  to  arife  from  the 
inflexion  of  light,  50.  Pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  flia- 
dows,  58.  Colours  fimple  or 
compound,  196. 

Concave  glaffe?,  74.  An  objeft 
feen  through  a  concave  lens 
is  feen  nearer,  fmaller,  and 
lefs  bright,  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  170.  Law  of 
refleftion  from  a  cOncavefur- 
face,i83.  Proved,  185.  Con- 
cave mirrors,  p.  344. 

Convex  lens,  an  objefh  feen 
thro'  appears  brighter,  lar- 
ger, and  more  diftant,  than 
when  feen  by  the  naked  eye, 
n^  168.  In  certain  circum- 
llances  it  appears  inverted 
and  pendulous  in  theair,  169. 
Xiaw  of  refleftion  from  a 
convex  furface,  1 84.  Proved 
niathematically,  J  85.  Me- 
thod of  finding  the  focal  di- 
Hanceof  rays  reflefted  from 
a  convex  furface,  189.  Con- 
vex mirrors,  p.  344. 
iContaii  o(  hodks  in  many  cafes 
apparent  without  being  real, 
46.  Eight  hundred  pounds 
on  every  fquaie  inch  necef- 
fary  to  produceapparent  con- 
taft,  64.  Real  contaft  of 
bodies  perhaps  niver  ohfer- 
n^ed,  66. 
1^249. 
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Corona,  p.  327. 

Crj)y?i3/hathfome  refraftive  pro- 
perties different  fiom  other 
tranfparent  fubftances,  n°39. 

Cylinders:  experiments  by  Mi- 
raldi  concerning  their  flia- 
dows,  54. 

D. 

Deception  in  vifion  ;  a  remark- 
able one  explained  by  M.  Ic 
Cat,  225. 

Dechales^ s  obfervations  on  the 
inflexion  of  light,  50. 

Defcartes:  his  difcoveries  con- 
cerning vifion,  71.  Account 
of  the  invention  of  telefcopes, 
75- 

Diamond,  the  brilliant  cut  in, 
produces  total  refledllon,  1 29. 

Dioptric  inftrumcnts:  difficul- 
ties attending  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  them,  120  Tele- 
fcopes why  made  fo  long, 
.95- 

D'tftance  of  objeAs,  f  3.  p.  327, 
&c.  Berkeley's  account  of 
the  judgment  formed  con- 
cerning diftance  by  confufed 
vifion,  213.  Smith's  account 
214.  ObjeAed  to  by  Ro- 
bin's, 215.  Bouguer  adopts 
Barrow's  maxim,  216.  Por- 
terfield's  view  of  it,  217. 

Divini,  a  celebrated  maker  of 
telefcopes,  92.  His  micro- 
fcope,  107. 

Diverging  beams  more  frequent 
in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
241. 

Dol/md  (Mr)  difcovers  a  me- 
thod of  cotrefting  the  errors 
arifing  from  refraftion,  17. 
He  difcovers  a  miftake  in 
one  of  Newton'sexperiments, 
i6.  Difcovers  the  different 
refraftive  anddlfperfive  pow- 
er of  glafs,  iL  DifBculties 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
p.  238.  His  improvements 
in  the  refra£ling  telefcope, 
n'^  99,  loo.  Dollond  and 
Blair's  refrafting  telefcope 
fuperior  to  all  others,  278. 

Dominis  (De)  dlfcovered  the 
caufe  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  20^. 

E. 

JLdwards  (Mr)  improvements 
in  the  reileftiug  telefcope, 
98. 

Emergent  rays,  the  focus  of, 
found,  144. 

JEquatorial  ic\t{co^t  or  portable 
obfervatory,  102.  New  one 
ivented  by  llamfden,  ib. 
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Euler  (Mr)  firft  fuggefted  the 
thought  of  improving  re- 
fraftlng  telefcopes,  n°  17. 
His  controverfy  with  Clai- 
raut,  &c.  ib.  .His  fcheme 
for  introducing'  vifion  by  re- 
fledled  light  into  the  folar 
microfcope  and  magic  lan- 
tern, 116.  His  theory  of 
undulation  contrary  to  faft, 
136;  and  therefore  mifleads 
artifts,  137. 

Eye  :  the  denfity  and  refraftlve 
powers  of  its  humours  firft 
afcertained  by  Scheiner,  70. 
Defcriptlon  of  it,  145.  Di- 
menfions  of  the  infenfible 
fpot  of  it,  151.  Eyes  fel- 
dom  both  equally  good,  2  1 7. 
Seat  of  vifion  in,  difpute  a- 
bout,  150.  Arguments  for 
the  retina  being  the  feat  of 
vifion  in,  152. 

Eyes,  fingle  vifion  with  two, 
1 58.  Varioushypothefescon- 
ccrning  it,  159,  160,  161, 
&c.  Brightnefs  of  objedts 
greater  when  feen  with  two 
eyes  than  only  with  one, 
163.  When  one  eye  is  clo- 
fed,  the  pupil  of  the  other 
is  enlarged,  164. 
F. 

Fallacies,  feveral,  of  vifion  ex- 
plained, 219,  Great  light 
thrown  on  this  fubje6l  by 
M.  Bouguer,  220. 

Focus,  the,  of  rays  refrafted  by 
fpherlcal  furfaces  afcertain- 
ed, 141.  Focus  «f  parallel 
rays  falling  perpendicular 
upon  any  lens,  143.  Focu« 
of  emergent  rays  found,  144. 
Proportional  diftance  of  the 
focus  of  rays  reflected  from 
a  fpherlcal  furface,  188.  Me- 
thod of  finding  the  focal  di- 
flance  of  rays  rvcflecled  from 
a  convex  furface,  1 89. 

Fontana  claims  the  honour  of 
inventing  telefcopes,  79. 

Force^  repulfive,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  rcfleiSlion,  174. 
I'he  fuppofition  objected  to, 

1 7 5.  Attraftive,  fuppofed, 

176.  The  fuppofition  ob- 
jededto,  177.  The  objection 
obviated,  178. 

Funh  ( Baron  Ale!(ander),  his 
obfervation  concerning  the 
light  in  mines,  47. 
G. 

Galilean  telefcope,  more  diffi- 
ficult  of  conftrudllon  than 
others,  86. 


Galileo  made  a  telefcope  witl: 
out  a  pattern,  n^  80.  An  ac 
count  of  his  difcoveries  wit 
it,  Br.  Why  called  Lyn 
ceus,  82.  Account  of  iii 
telefcopes,  83.  Was  not  ac 
quainted  with  their  ratit 
nale,  84.  His  telefcOpc,  26c 
Magnifying  power  of,  270 

Glafs  globes,  their  magnifj 
ing  powers  known  to  th 
ancients,  3.  Different  kinc 
of  them,  ib.    Table  of  tb 
different    compofitions  <s 
glafs  for  correcting  the  ei 
rors  in  refraftlng  telefcopei 
p.  240.  Showsvariouscoloiii 
■  when  fplit  into  thin  lam 
n°  3  t.  Table  of  the  quanti^iC 
of  light  reflefted  from  glal 
not  quick-filvered,  atdlffere  J 
angles  of  Incidence,  p.  24J 
Glafs,  multiplying,  phenJ 
mena  of,      256.  1 

Glajfes,  difference  in  •  they 
powers  of  refraftion  and  dii 
perfion  of  the  light,  p.  23< 

Globes  have  fhorter  fhadov 
than  cylinders,  n®  55.  An 
more  light  in  their  ihi 
dows,  57. 

Globules,  ufed  for  mlcrofcop 
by  Hartfocker,  j  08.  Adail 
method  of  making  thei 
III. 

Gregory's  invention  of  the 
fledging  telefcope,  97.  Gr 
gorian  telefcope,  275.  Mj 
nifying  power  of,  276.  Gi 
gorian  telefcope  fuperior  t 
common  ufes  to  the  Newt 
nian,  279. 

Grey  (  Mr ) ,  obfervatlon  on  aeri 
fpeculums,  47.  Tempora 
microfcopes,  112. 

Grimaldi  firft  obferves  that  c 
lours  arife  from  refraftio 
I  5.  Infleaion  of  light  fi: 
difcovered  by  him,  p.  2? 
PIIs  difcoveries  concernin, 
infleaion,  n°  49. 

H.  ■ 

Hairs,  remarkable,  appearanc 
of  their  fliadows,  52. 

Hartfocker^ s  microfcope,  loS. 

Herfcheh  improvements  in  re 
fleaing  telefcopes,  99. 

Hire  (M,  de  la),  his  reafon  wh] 
rays  of  light  feem  to  proceec 
from  luminous  bodies  whei 
viewed  with  the  eyes  hal: 
/hut,  51,  Obfdrvations  ol 
the  apparent  place  of  objeas 
21  r. 

Hooke  ( Dr ) ,  his  difcoveries  coir 
^  cerninj 


cerning  thfle£lioa  of 

light,  n*'  48. 

wi%on,  an  oh]tdi  fituated  iff, 
appears  above  its  true  plane, 
166.  Extent  of  the  vifible 
horizon  on  a  plane  furface, 
227. 

orizontal  moon,  Ptolemy's 
hypathefis  concerning  it,  5. 

uygens  greatly  improves  the 
telefcopes  of  Schciner  and 
Rheita,  89.     Tmprovea  the 

(Newtonian  telcfcope,  273. 
I. 

fan/en  (Z^cli arias),  the  firft 
inventor  of  tekfcopes,  77 
and  78,  Made  the  firft  mi- 
cro fcope,  loi;,  106. 

mages.  Lord  Bacon's  miftake 
concerning  the  poffibility  of 
making  them  appear  in  the 
^ir,  26.  Another  miftake 
on  the  fame  fubjeA  by  Vi- 
tellio,  ib.  B.  Porta'e  me- 
thod of  prodacing  this  ap- 
pearance, iL  Kircher's  me- 
thod, il).  Images,  aerial, 
formed  by  concave  mirrors, 
259. 

mpu/fe,  doubtful  if  It  has  ever 
been  obferved,  66. 

'nciJence,  ratio  of  the  fine  of 
to  that  of  refraAion,  126. 

hciJent  velocity,  increafe  of, 
dimlnifhes  refraftion,  130. 

'nflealen  of  light,  difcoveries 
concerning  it,  p.  253.  Dr 

,  Hooke's  difcoveries  con- 
cerning it,  n^  48.  Grlmalli's 
obfervations,  49.  Dechales^s 

'  obfervations,  50.  Newton's 
difcoveries,  52.  Maraldi's, 
53,  54.  Probably  produced 
by  the  fame  ferces  with  re- 
fleftioR  and  refraftlon.  63. 

niierjion,  a  curious  Inftance  of 
it  obferved  by  Mr  Grey, 
47- 

rradiatlons  of  the  fun's  light 
appearing  thraugh  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  clouds,  §  6. 
p.  337,  &c.  Converging  ob- 
ferved by  Dr  Smith,  n°  238. 
Explained  by  him,  239. 
Not  obferved  by  moon- 
light, 240. 

Tupiter''s  fatellites  difcovered 
by  Janfcn,  78.  By  Galileo, 
and  called  by  him  Med'tcean 
planets,  81. 

K. 

Zep/er  firft  difcovered  the 
true  reafon  of  the  apparent 
place  of  '-'^jefts  feen  by  rc- 

'^leAing  mirrors,  27.  His 
Vofc.^III.  Parti. 
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difcoveries  concerning  vi- 
fion,  n®  69.  Improved  the 
conitruftlon  of  teIefcope«, 
84,  87.  His  method  firft 
put  in  praftice  by  Scheiner, 
88. 

Kirchtr  attempte  I  a  rational 
theory  of  refra£lion,  11. 
L. 

Lead  incrcafes  the  difperfive 
power  of  ghfe,  i  7. 

Lenfcs,  their  effefts  firft  dif- 
covered- by  Kepler,  88. 
Lsnfes,  how  rn:^ny,  •  142. 
The  focus  of  parallel  rays 
falling-  perpendicular  upon 
any  lens,  143,  Convex,  an 
ohje£l  feen  through,  appears 
larger,  brighter,  and  more 
diftant,  than  by  the  naked 
eye,  168.  In  fome  cir- 
cumftances  it  appears  In- 
verted, and  pendulous  in  the 
air,  169.  An  objeft  feen 
through  a  concave  lens  is 
feen  nearer,  fmaller,  and 
lefs  bright,  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  1 70. 

Lecuivenhoek'' s  microfcope,  109. 

Light y  its  phenomena  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for,  i. 
Difcovered  not  tcf  be  homo- 
gcneal,  16.  Qiiantity  of, 
reflefted  by  different  fub- 
ftanccs,  40.  Quantity  of  it 
abforbed  by  plafter  of  Paris, 
41.  By  the  moon,  Ob- 
fervations on  the  manner  in 
which  bodies  are  heated  by 
it,  43.  No  heat  produced 
by  it  on  a  transparent  me- 
dium, unlefs  it  is  reflefled 
from  the  furface,  ib.  New- 
ton's experiments  with  re- 
fpeft  to  its  inflexion,  52. 
RefleSed,  refrafted,  and  in- 
flefted  by  the  fame  forces, 
6^.  Difl^erent  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  of, 
121.  It  ifl'ues  in  ftralght 
lines  from  each  point  of 
a  luminous  furface,  122.  In 
what  cafe  the  rays  of  light 
defcrlbc  a  curvf,  124.  Its 
motion  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded by  refraftlon,  127^ 
Light  of  all  klcds  fubje<S; 
to  the  fame  laws,  132.  Th^ 
law  of  refraftion  when  llgh^ 
pafles  out  of  one  tranfparent 
body  into  another  contigu- 
ous to  It,  133.  Some  por- 
tion of  light  always  refleft- 
ed  from  tranfparent  bodies, 
171.    Light  is  not  refleft- 
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cd  by  impinging  on  the  fo- 
lid  parts  of  bodies  at  the 
firft  furface,  172.  Nor  at  the 
fecond,  173.  Light  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  forts  of  co- 
loured rays  differently  re- 
frangible, 194.  Refledled 
light  differently  refrangible, 
195.  Bouguer's  contrivan- 
ces for  mtaiuring  light,  244. 
Theft  inftrumtnts  meafure 
only  the  intenfity  of  light, 
24  ^.  Great  variation  of  the 
light  of  the  moon  at  different 
altitudes,  246.  Variation  In 
diff"ert'nt  parts  of  the  dilks 
of  the  fun  and  planets,  247. 
Bouguer's  calculations  con- 
cerning the  light  of  the 
moon,  248.  Dr  Smith's, 
249.  Mr  Mihell's,  250. 
Denfity  of,  in  diff"erent 
points  of  refraftlon,  25;4. 

Lignvm  nephrlticum,  remark- 
able properties  of  Its  Infu- 
fion,  29. 

Lines  can  be  feen  under  fmaller 
angles  than  fpots,  and  why, 

'57- 

Liquid  fubftances  cannot  be 
fired  by  the  folar  rays  con- 
centrated, 44. 

Long-fightednefs,A^^. 
M. 

Magic  lantern,  Mr  Euler's 
attempt  to  Introduce  vlfion 
byrefledted  light  into,  116. 

Magnitudes  of  objefts,  ^  3. 
p.  327,  &c. 

Mairan  (M.),  his  obfervations 
on  the  inflexion  of  light, 

Maraldi's  difcoveries  concern- 
ing the  inflexion  of  light, 
53'  54».55-  .  Further  pur- 
fues  Grimaldi's  and  Sir  I. 
Newton's  experiments,  56, 
57.  His  experiments  with 
a  mixture  of  coloured  fha- 
dows,  58. 

Martinis  (Mr)  improvement 
of   the   folar  microfcope, 

"7- 

Maurolycits,  his  difcoveries, 
9,  69. 

Ma-zias  (Abbe),  attempts  an 
explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  green  and  blue 
fhadows  feen  in  the  flcy, 
233.  . 

Media,  the  various  appearances 
of  obje<fls  through  different, 
ftated  and  Inyeftigated,  165. 
An  objeft  feen  through  a 
plane     medium,  appears 
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nearer  and  hri^ter  than 
feen  by  the  naked  eye 
n°  167. 

Melville  (Mr),  his  ol)fervatlon8 
on  the  heating  of  bodies  by 
light,  43.  Difcovers  that 
bodies  which  feem  to  touch 
are  not  in  aAual  contaft, 
46.  Explains  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  vlfion,  2i6. 
Explains  the  phenomena  of 
green  and  blue  fhadows  in 
the  fl<y,  234. 

Michell's  .  (Mr),  calculation 
of  the  light  of  the  moon, 
250. 

Micro/copes,  their  hlftory,  105'. 
Made  by  Janfen,  106.  By 
Divini,  107.  By  Hartfoc- 
ker,  ic8.  By Leeuwenhoek, 
109  By  Wilfon,  110. 
Adam's  method  of  making 
globules  for  large  magnifiers, 
III.  Temporary  micro- 
fcopes,  by  Mr  Grey,  1 1 2. 
Dr  Barker's  reflefting  mi- 
crofcope, 1 13.  Smith's  re- 
flcAing  microfcope  fuperior 
to  all  others,  114.  Solar 
microfcopes  and  that  for 
opaque  objefts,  115.  Mr 
Euler's  fcheme  of  introdu- 
cing vlfion  by  rtfle£led  light 
into  the  folar  microfcope 
and  magic  lantern,  Ji6. 
Martin's  Improvement,  1 17. 
Di  Torre's  extraordinary 
magnifying  microfcope,  1 1 8. 
Could  not  be  ufed  by  Mr 
Baker,  119.  Microfcope, 
compound  ufc  of  feveral 
lenfes  in,  260.  Dr  Smith's, 
magnifying  power  of,  261. 
Eafy  method  of  afcertalning 
themagnlfylngpowerof,262. 
Further  obfervations  on  the 
magnifying  pov?er  of,  26^. 
Table  of  the  magnify- 
ing powers  of  glaffes  ufed 
in,  ib.  Solar,  magnify- 
ihg  power  of,  264.  Merits 
of,  compared  with  the  tcle- 
fcope,  277. 

Mines  better  illuminated  in 
cloudy  than  In  clear  wea- 
ther, 47. 

Mirrors,  $  2.  p.  343,  &c.  Size 
of,  In  which  a  man  may  fee 
hiswhole image, n°257.  Why 
three  or  four  images  of  ob" 
jeils  are  feen  in  plane  mir-* 
rors,  258.  Aerial  images 
formed  by  concave  mirrors, 
259. 

il///?, -account  of  the  hr^gcaefs 
Z  z  of 
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of  objefts      by  M.  le  Cat, 
n°  2 1 2. 

Moon,  Maraldi's  miftake  con- 
cerning the  (ha^ow  of  it,  56. 
Why  vifible  when  totilly 
cclipfed,  242.  Why  the 
moon  appears  duller  when 
eclipfed  in  her  perigee  than 
in  her  apogee,  243.  Grent 
variation  of  the  light  of  the 
moon  at  differtut  altitudes, 
246.  M.  Bouguer's  calcuh- 
tions  concerning  the  hght 
of,  248.  Dr  Smith's,  249. 
Mr  Michell's,  250. 

Motion  produced  \^.ithout  im- 
pulfe,  65,  66.  Motion  of 
light  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  refradtion,  127. 

Multiplying  glafs,  §  1.  p.  342, 
&c.  Phenomena  of,  n°2^6. 
N. 

Newton  (Sir  Ifaac)  his  difco- 
very  concerning  colours,  16. 
Miftaken  in  one  of  his  expc- 
fiments  18.  His  difroveries 
concerning  the  infleftion  of 
light,  C2.  Theory  of  refrac- 
tion objefted  to,  134,  Thefe 
©bjeftions  are  the  neceffary 
confeqaences  of  the  theory, 
and  therefore  confirm  it,  1 3  5. 
Reftefting  tekfcope,  273. 
Magnifying  power  of,  274. 
Iwferior  to  Gregorian,  279. 

Nollet  (Abbe)  cannot  fire  in- 
fiammable  liquids  by  burn- 
ing glares,  44. 

O. 

Obje&s  on  the  retina  of  the  eye 
appear  inverted,  146.  Why 
feen  upright,  147.  An  ob- 
jeft  when  viewed  with  both 
eyes  does  not  appear  double, 
fcecaufe  the  optic  nerve  is 
infenfible  of  light,  148.  Pro- 
ved by  experiments,  149. 
Seep  with  both  eyes  bright- 
er than  when  feen  only  with 
one,  163.  The  various  ap- 
]^earances  of  ohjeits  feen 
through  different  media  fla- 
ted  and  iaveftigattd,  165'. 
An  obje6k  fituated  in  the 
horizon  appears  above  its 
true  plane,  166.  An  ob- 
je6l  feen  through  a  plane 
medium  appears  nearer  and 
brighter  than  feen  by  the 
naked  eye,  167.  Objeitfeen 
through  a  convex  lens  ap- 
pears large*,  brighter,  and 
morediftanc,  168.  In  fome 
circumltances  an  objeA  thro* 
a  convt:^  lens  appears  invert- 
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e^  and  pendulous  in  the  air, 
169.  Barrow's  theary  re- 
fpedling  the  apparent  place 
of  objedls,  210.  M.  de  la 
Hire's  ol.ifervations,  2'i. 
M.  le  Cat's  account  of  the 
larg.nefs  of  o/jeils  in  mift, 
212,  Why  oLjucls  feen  from 
a  high  building  appear  An:il- 
ItTthan  they  are, 2  i  fi.DrPor- 
terfield's  account  of  oh.j^cls 
appearing  to  move  to  a  gid- 
dy perfon  when  they  arc 
both  at  reft,  221.  Wells's 
account,  222.  Upon  what 
data  we  judge  vilible  oljecis 
to  be  in  motion  or  at  reft, 
223.  Experiments  to  afcer- 
tain  it,  224. 

03/Vi3  glaffes,  improved  by  Dol- 
loni,  17,  and  by  Blair,  19, 

Obfervatory  (PortaLlc).  See 
Equatorial  Telefcope. 

Opake  objects,  microfcope  for, 

Oy)//V-nerve  infenfible  of  light 
and  therefore  an  objeft  view- 
ed by  both  eyes  is  not  feen 
double,  148.   Proved  by  ex- 
periments, 149. 

Optical  inftruments,  Sefi.  iv.  p. 
342,  &c. 

Optics  (the  firft  treatife  of)  by 
Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  4.  Vi- 
tellio's  treatife,  7.  Treatife 
attributed  to  Euclid,  24. 
Definition  of  the  theory  of 
optics,  p.  278. 

P. 

Parallel  rays  falhng  pei^pendi- 
cular  upon  any  lens,  the  fo- 
cus of,  found,  n,*^  143. 

Parhelion,  p.  327. 

Plane  medium,  an  obje<ft  feen 
through  appears  nearer  and 
brighter  than  by  the  naked 
eye,  n"  167. 

Plane  furfaces,  laws  of  refrac- 
tion in,  140.  An  objeft  fi- 
tuated in  the  horizon  ap- 
pears above  its  true  plane, 
166.  Extent  of  the  vifible 
horizon  on,  227. 

Planets,  more  kiminous  at  their 
edges  than  in  the  middle  of 
their  dilks,  4J,  247. 

Plates.  Maraldi's  experiments 
concerning  their  fliadows, 
57- 

Porta  (Joannes  Baptifte)  his- 

difcovtries,  10. 
Porter/ie/d's  folution  of  fingle 

vifjon  with  two  ^yes,  160. 

Of  the  judging  of  the  di- 

ftance  of  object?,  217^  21.8, 
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Fallacies  of  vifion  explain- 
cd>  218.  Portcrfield's  ac- 
count of  objedls  appearing 
to  move  to  a  giddy  perfon 
when  thty  are  both  at  reft, 
221. 

Primary  rainbow  never  greater 
than  a  femicircle,  and  why, 
207.  Its  colours  llronger 
than  thofe  of  the  fecondary, 
and  ranged  in  contrary  or- 
der, 209; 

Prifrns  in  fome  cafes  refieft  as 
rtroiigly  as  quickfilvcr,  3  ;. 
Whytlie  image  of  the  fun  by 
lieterogeneous  rays  paffing 
thro' a  prifm  is  oblong,  197. 

Ptolemy  fir  ft  treated  of  refrac- 
tion fcientifically,  4. 
R. 

Rainboiv  (knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of)  a  modern  difcovery, 
201.  Approach  towards  it 
by  Fletcher  of  Breflaw,  2C2. 
The  difcovery  of  made  by 
Antonio  de  Dominis  bifhop 
of  Spalatro,  203.  True  canfe 
ol  its  colours,  204.  Pheno- 
mena of  the  rainbow  explain- 
ed on  the  principles  of  Sir 
I.  Newton,  205.  Two  rain- 
bows fe^a  at  once,  206.  Why 
the  arc  of  the  primary  rain- 
bow is  never  greater  than  a 
femicircle,  207.  The  fecon- 
dary rainbow  prf^duced  by 
two  refledlions  and  two  re- 
f«ra6lion3,  2c8.  Why  the  co- 
lours of  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow are  fainter  than  thofe 
of  the  primary;  and  ranged  in 
a  contrary  order,  209. 
'Ramjden's  ( Mr)  new  equatorial 

telefcope,  102. 
Rays  of  light  extinguifhed  at 
the  farface  of  tranfparent 
bodies,  38.  Why  they  feem 
to  proceed  from  any  lumi- 
nous ohjeft  when  viewed 
with  the  eyes  half  fhut,  5 
Rays  at  a  certain  obliqu»» 
ty  are  wholly  rtBefted  by 
tranfparent  fubftances,  128. 
The  focus  of  rays  refracSl- 
ed  by  fpherical  furfaces  af- 
certained,.  14X.  The  fo- 
cus of  parallel  rays  falling 
perpendicularly  upon  any 
lens,  143.  Emergent  rays, 
the  focus  of,  found,  144. 
Rays  proceeding  from  one 
point  and  falling  on  a  para- 
bolic concave  furfaee  are  all 
refle<^led  from  one  pom  t,  187. 
Propertioiial.  diHance  of  the 


focus  of  rays  reflefted  fro 
a  fpherical  furfaee,  188.  S 
veral  forts  of  coloured  ra' 
differently  refrangible,  19^ 
Why  the  image  of  the  fi 
by  heterogeneous  rays  pa 
fmg  through  a  prifm  is  o; 
long,  I  97.  Every  homog 
nial  ray  is  refraded  accori 
ing  to  one  and  the  fame  rul 
20:). 

i^f/'/rtW  light,  table  of  its  quai 
tity  irom  different  fubftanc€ 
40.  _ 

RtjleciiTig  tj)efcope  of  Newti^ 
273    t'. tig n i i y ing  power  j 
274.   Imptoved  by  Dolloi 
and  Blair,  fuperior  to  all>: 
iheis,  278. 
Refltciion  of  light,  opinions 
the  ancients  concerning 
23.   Bouguer's  expevimei 
concerning,  the  quantity 
light  loft  by  it,  33.  Methi 
ot  afcertaining  the  quanti 
loft:  in  all  the  varieties  of  i 
fleftion,  ib.     Buflon's  exp 
rimcnts  on  the  fame  fubje( 

34.  Bouguer's  difcovtr: 
concerning  the  rcflefiionf 
gliifs,  and  of  poliihed  mcti 

35.  Great  difference  offl 
quantity  of  light  refle<Se« 
different  angles  of  incide™ 

36.  No  rtflt£<:ion  bu^ 
the  furfaee  of  a  medium,  I 
Is  not  produced  by  impulf 
65,  66     R  lys  at  a  ccrta 
obliquity  are  wholly  rcfla 
ted  by  tranfparent  fubftancj 
128.    Total  reftcftion  pi 
duced  by  the  brilliant  cut ' 
diamonds,  129.    Some  pc 
tion  of  light  always  rcflt 
ted  from  tranfparent  bodii 
171.    Light  is  not  reflei 
by  impinging  on  the  { 
parts  of  bodies  at-  the 
furfaee,  172.  nor  at  thj 
cond,  173.  Fundamental 
of  reficiftion,  i  82.  Laws; 
from  a  concave  furfaee,  t 
From  a  convex,  1  ^!4.  T 
preceding  propofitions  ] 
ved    mathtmatically,  I 
Rtfledled  rays  from  a  {\ 
rical  furfaee  never  pro« 
from  the  fame  point,  1 
Rays  proceeding  from 
point  and  falling  on  a  p 
bolic  concave  lurface  aiji 
refledcd  from  one  point,! 
Proportional  diftance  of  i 
focus  of  rays  refleded  frd 
a  fpherical  furfaee,  i  88..  M 


hod  of  finding  tlic  focat  dt- 
lance  of  rays  refle<3,ed  from 
i  convex  furface,  \^g.  The 
appearance  of  objefts  reflec- 
ted from  plane  lurfaceSjiyo. 
from  convex,  191,  from 
concave,  192.  The  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  an  objeft 
feen  by  reflection  from  a 
concave  furface,  193  Re- 
fie6led  light  diflerently  re- 
frangible, 195. 
efi  aSing  telefcopes  improved 
by  Mr  DoUond,  17.  By 
[Dr  Blair,  19.  Magnify  in 
'proportion  to  their  lengths, 
271.  Imperfedlious  in,  re- 
medied, 272. 

tfraaiont  knovi'n  to  the  an- 
cients, 2.  Its  law  difco- 
vered  by  Snellius,  1 1 .  Ex- 
plained by  Defcartes,  12. 
Fallacy  of  his  hypochefis, 
I  -i^.  Experiments  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  deter- 
mining the  refra^ive  powers 
of  different  fubftances,  ib. 
M.  de  la  Hire's  experiments 
on  the  fame  fubjed,  ib. 
Refradion  of  air  accurately 
determined,  13,  14.  Mi- 
ftake  of  the  Academy  of 
Scicncee  concerning  the  re- 
fraftion  of  air,  13.  Al- 
lowance for  refradion  in 
computing  the  hei<^ht  of 
moimtains,  firft  thought  of 
by  Dr  Hooke,  14.  'Mr 
DoUond  ^ifcovers  how  to 
corred  the  errors  of  tele- 
fcopes arifmg  from  refrac- 
tio^i,  17.  'ihe  fame  dif- 
covery  made  by  Mr  Cheft, 

18.  Important  difcovery 
of  Dr  Blair  for  this  purpofe, 

19.  Refraftion  defined,  1 23. 
Phenomena  of  refra£iion 
folved  by  an  altradtive 
power  in  the  medium,  125. 
Refraction  explained  and 
illuftrated,  pages  279,  280. 
Ratio  of  the  fine  of  inci- 
dence to  the  fine  of  refrac- 
tion, n°  T26.  RcfraAion  ac- 
celerates or  retards  the  mo- 
tion of  light,  127.  Re- 
fraction diminiflies  as  the 
incident  velocity  increafes, 
130.  Refraflion  of  a  ftar 
greater  in  the  evening  than 
in  the  morning,  131.  Laws 
of  refraftion  when  light  paf- 
fes  out  of  one  tratifparerit 
body  Into  another  contigu- 
ous to  it,  133.    The  New 
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tonian  theory  of  refraftion 
objefted  to^  134.  Which 
objeftions,  as  they  are  the 
neceflary  confequences  of 
that  theory,  confirm  it,  135. 
Lnws  of  refradion  in  plane 
furfaces,  140.  The  foeus 
of  rays  refra(fted  by  fphcri- 
cai  furfaces  afcertained,  141. 
l^ight  confifts  of  feveral 
forts  of  coloured  rays  dif- 
ferently refrangible,  194. 
Rcfleded  light  differently 
reffrtngible,  195.  Every 
homogeneal  ray  is  refraded 
Recording  to  one  and  the 
fame  rule,  200. 

Reed's  folution  of  fingle  vifion 
with  two  eyes,  161. 

Repuljive  force  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  refle.-.tion,  174. 
Objedled  to,,  175.  Ano- 
ther hypothefis,  179.  Sir 
ifaac  Newton's,  180,  "  Un- 
tenable, 181. 

Retina  of  the  eye,  objedls  on, 
inverted,  146.  Why  feen 
upright,  147.  When  viewed 
with  both  eyes,  not  feen 
double  becaufe  the  optic 
nerve  is  infenfible  of  light, 
14H.  Arguments  for  the 
retina's  being  the  feat  of  vi- 
fion, I  52. 

RheUa's  telcfcope  improved  by 
Huygens,  89.  His  bino- 
cular tclefcope,  91. 

Robi/i's    (Mr)     objeftion  to 
Smith's  account  of  the  appa- 
i-ent  place  of  objcfts,  215. 
S 

Saturn^s  ring  difcovered  by 
Galileo,  8r. 

Secondary  rainbow  produced  by 
two  refleftions  and  two  re- 
fraftions,  208.  Its  colours, 
why  fainter  than  thofe  of 
the  primary,  and  ranged  in 
contrary  order,  209. 

Scheiner  completes  the  difcoye- 
rics  concerning  vifion,  70. 
puts  the  improvements  of 
the  telefcope  by  Kepler  in 
practice,  88. 

Shadoius  of  bodies,  obferva- 
tions  concerning  them,  48, 
49,  5  2.  Green  ftiadows 
obferved  by  Buffon,  231. 
Blue  ones,  232.  Explain- 
ed by  Abbe  Mazeas,  233. 
Explained  by  Melville  and 
Bouguer,  234.  Curiotrsob- 
fervacions  relative  to  this 
fubjeft,  235.  Blue  Jhadoiut 
not  confined  to  the  morn* 
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ings  and  evenings,  236.  A- 
nocher  kind  of JhadotvSf  17,1 . 
Illumination  of  the  Jhadonu 
of  the  earth  by  the  refrac- 
tion 6f  the  atmofphere,  ^  7. 
p.  339, 

Short's  (Mr)  equatorial  tele- 
fcope, n^  102. 

i'^t^rz-fightednefs,  155. 

Sky^  concave  figure  of,  §  4. 
p.  324.  &c.  Extent  of  the 
vifible  horizon  on  a  plane 
furface,  n"  2  2  7.  Why  a  long 
row  of  objedls  appears  cir- 
cular, 228.  Why  the  con- 
cavity of  the  (ley  appears 
lefs  than  a  femicircle,  229. 
Opinions  of  the  ancients  re- 
fpetShing  the  colour  of  the 
flcy,  230.  Green  (hadows 
obferved  by  M.  Buffon,  23 1 . 
Blue  fhadows  obferved  by 
him,  232.  The  phenome- 
na explained  by  Abbe  Ma- 
zeas, 233.  By  Melville  and 
Bouguer,  234.  Curious  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  this 
fabjea,  235. 

Smith's  (Mr  Caleb)  propofal 
to  fhorten  telefcopes,  1 01. 

Smith's  (Dr)  reflefting  micro- 
fcope  fuperior  to  all  others, 
114.  Account  of  the  appa- 
rent place  of  olijefts,  214. 
Objected  to,  215.  Con- 
verging irradiations  of  the 
fun  obferved  and  explained 
by,  238;  239.  '  He  never 
obferved  them  by  moon- 
light,  240.  Diverging  beams 
more  frequent  in  fummer 
than  in  winter,  241.  Cal- 
cuiationconcerning  the  light 
of  the  moon,  249.  His 
microfcope  magnifying  pow- 
er of,  261. 

Solar  microfcope,  115.  Mr 
Euler's  attempt  to  intro- 
duce vifion  by  reflected  li  jfht 
into  the  folar  microfcope, 

1 16.  Martin's  improvement, 

1 17.  Magnifying  power  of, 
264. 

Spedacles,  when  firft  invented, 
73- 

Spots  of  the  fun  difcovered  by 
Galileo,  81.  Not  feen  un- 
der fo  fmall  an  angle  as -lines, 

Starsy  twinkling  of,  explained 
by  Mr  Michell,  21.  By 
Mufcheftbroek,  22.  By  o- 
ther  philofophers,  ib.  A  mo- 
mentary  change  of  colour 
ohfervable  in  fome  ftars,  ib, 
Zzz 


Why  vi/ible  by'  d;iy  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  32.  Ho«v 
to  be  bbferved  in  the  day- 
time, 103.  The  refraftioa 
of  a  ftar  greater  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morn- 
ing, 131. 

Sun,  image  of,  by  heteroge- 
neous rays  palfin  r  through 
a  prifm,  why  oblong,  197. 
The  image  of,  by  fimple  and 
homogeneous  light,  circu- 
lar, 198.  Variation  of  light 
in  different  parts  of  the 
fun's  difl<,  247. 

Surfaces  of  transparent  bodiea 
have  the  property  of  ex- 
tinguifliing  light,  and  why, 
38.  Suppofed  to  confift  of 
fmall  tranfparcRt  planes,  40, 
41,  42.  Laws  of  refrac- 
tion in  plane  furfaces,  140. 
The  focus  of  rays  refracted 
by  fpherical  furfaces  afcer- 
tained, 141.  Refleded  rays 
from  a  fpherical  furface  ne- 
ver proceed  from  the  fame 
point,  186.  The  appear- 
ance of  objefts  from  plane 
furfaces,  190.  From  con- 
vex, 191.  From  concave, 
192.  The  apparent  mag- 
nitude  of  an  object  feen  by 
reflection  from  a  concave 
furface,  193. 

Telefcopes,  different  compoli- 
tions  of  glafs  for  corredirtg 
the  faults  of  the  refra<^ting 
ones,  18.  Defcartcs's  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of 
them,  75.  Other  accounts, 
76.  Borellus's  account  pro- 
bably the  true  one,  77. 
The  firft  one  exceeding 
good,  78.  Fontana  claims 
the  honour  of  the  invention, 
79.  Gahleo  mude  one 
vv'ithout  a  pattein,  80. 
His  difcoveries  on  this 
head,  8f.  From  which  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Lyn- 
ceus,  82.  Account  of  his 
telefcopes,  83.  Rationale 
of  the  telefcope  firll  difco- 
vered by  Kepler,  84.  Reafon 
of  the  effefts  of  telefcopes, 
85.  Galilean  telefcope  dif- 
ficult of  con(lru;^ion,  85. 
Telefcopes  improved  by 
Kepler,  87.  His  method 
firft  praftifed  by  Scheiner, 
88.  Huygens  improves  the 
telefcopes  of  Scheiner  and 
Rheita,  89.  Vifion  moft 
diftinA  in  the  Galilean  ones, 
90. 


90.  Rne'ta's  binocular  te- 
lefcope,  w^g.i.  Telefcopes  off 
Campani  and  Divini,  92. 
Azout  makes  a  telcfcope  of 
,an  extraordinary  focallength, 
93.  Telefcopes  uftd  with- 
out tubes,  94.  Dioptric 
telefcopes  why  fo  long,  95. 
On  the  apertures  of  refrac- 
ting telefcopes,  96.  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  reflefting  tele- 
fcope,  97.  Mr  Edward's 
improvements  in  it,  98. 
Herfchcl's  improvements,  99. 
|t/[rDollond's  improvements, 
300.  Mr  Smith's  propofal 
to  fhortcn  telefcopes,  loi. 
The  equatorial  telefcope, 
102.  How  to  obferve  ftars 
in  the  day-time,  103.  Mr 
Epinus's  propofal  for  bend- 
ing the  tubes  of  telefcopes, 
T04.  Telefcope,  a!;rono- 
mical,  265.  Magnifying 
power  of,  266.  Inverts  ob- 
je6ts;  267.  Common  refrac- 
ting, fhowsobjedlsereft,  268. 
Galilean  telefcope,  269. 
Magnifying  power  of,  270. 
Refrafting,  magnify  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  271^ 
Their  irnperfedions  reme- 
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died,  n°  272.  Reflcding  te- 
lefcope of  Newton,  273. 
Magnifying  power  of,  274. 
Gregorian  telefcope,  27^. 
Magnifying  power  of,  276. 
Merits  of,  compared  with 
microfcope,  277.  Refrac- 
ting telefcopes  improved  by 
Dollond  and  Blair,  fuperior 
to  all  others,  278.  Grego- 
rian telefcope  fuperior  for 
common  ufes  to  the  New- 
tonian, 279. 

T/jin  plates ;  Mr  Boyle's  ac- 
count of  the  colours  obfer- 
vable  in  them,  30.  Dr 
Hooke's  account,  31. 

Torre  (F.  di),  extraordinary 
magnifying  microfcope,  1 18. 

Tour  (M.  de),  his  obfervations 
on  the  inflexion  of  light, 
60.  The  hypothcfis  by 
which  he  accounted  for  the 
phenomena,  61.  Unfatis- 
faftory  and  ill-founded,  62. 

Tranjpqrent  bodies,  a  portion 
©flight  always  refledted  from, 
171. 

V. 

Variation  of  the  intenfity  of  at- 
traftion  and  repulfion  un- 
known, 13,8.    The  law  of 
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variation  in  tlic  a«5lion  «f 
many  particles  different  from 
that  of  one ;  but  may  be 
known  if  //  be  known,  139. 
Variation  of  the  light  of  the 
moon  at  different  altitudes, 
246.  In  diffeient  parts  of 
the  diflcs  of  the  lun  and  pla- 
nets, 247. 

V'lfihle  objedls  how  judged  to 
be  in  motion  or  at  reft,  223. 
Curious  experiments  to  af- 
certain  it,  224.  Vifible  ho- 
rizon on  a  plane  furface,  ex- 
tent of,  2:7. 

Vifion:  its  nature  firft  difco- 
vered  by  Maurolycus,  9. 
Difcoveries  concerning  it, 
p.  264,  &c.  Seat  of,  difpute 
about,  150.  Dimenfions  of 
the  fpot  in  the  eye  where 
there  is  no  vifion,  151.  Ar- 
guments for  the  retina's  be- 
ing the  feat  of  vifion,  152. 
Vifion  bright  and  obfcure, 
153.  Diftindl  at  different 
diltances,  154.  Leafl  angle 
of  vifion,  156.  Of  fmgle  vi- 
fion with  two  eyes,  158. 
Briggs's  folution,  159.  Por- 
terficld's,  1^0.  Reid's,  161. 
Wells's,  162.   Vifion  more 


Index 

diftlnft  in  homogeneal  thai 
heterogeneous  light,  n°i9( 
Several  fallacies)  of  vifion  ej 
plained,  219.  Great  Ugh 
thrown  oa  this  fubjedt  b 
M.  Bouguer,  220.  A  it 
markable  deception  explain 
cd  !)y  M.  le  Cat,  225.  C« 
rious  phenomenon  explaioe 
by  Mr  Melville,  226. 
Vttellio's  difcoveries,  7. 
U. 

Undulation i  Euler's  theory  ol 
contrary  to  faft,  136;  an 
milleads  artifls,  137. 
W. 

IVater  ' in  fame,  cafes  refle(31 
more  powerfully  than  quick 
filver,  36.  Table  of  th 
quantity  of  light  reflede 
from  it  at  different  anglei 
p.  249.  Remarkably  ftronj 
refledion  iato  it  from  au 

WelWs  folution  of  fingle  vifia 
with  two  eyes,  162.  Aa 
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OPTIMATES,  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  Ro- 
man people  oppofed  to  populares.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
afcertain  the  charaderiftic  differences  betwixt  thefc 
two  parties.  Some  fiy  the  ojjtimates  were  warm  fup- 
porters  of  the  dignity  of  the  thief  magiftrate,  and 
promoters  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ftatc,  who  cared 
not  if  the  inferior  members  fufiered,  provided  the 
conimans'iing  powers  were  advanced  :  Whereas  the  po- 
pulares boldly  flood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
pleaded  for  hrger  privileges,  and">laboured  to  bring 
matters  nearer  to  a  level.  In  fhort,  they  refemblcd, 
according  to  this  account,  the  court  and  country  par- 
ties amongft  the  people  of  this  ifland. 

Tully  fays,  that  the  optimates  were  the  beft  citi- 
zens, who  wiflied  to  deftrve  the  approbation  of  the 
better  fort;  and  that  the  populares  courted  the  favour 
of  the  populace,  not  fo  much  confidering  what  was 
right,  as  what  would  pleafe  the  people  and  gratify 
their  own  thirft  of  vain  glory  and  empty  applaufe. 

OPTIO,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  being  an 
afllftant  or  lieutenant  to  every  centurion.  The  optio 
was  f©  called  becaufe  he  was  the  choice  or  option  of 
the  centurion  in  later.times ;  at  firft,  however,  he  had 
been  chofcn  by  the  tribune,  or  chief  commander  of 
the  legion,  Thefe  optiones  are  alfo.  fometimes  called 
fuccenturiones  and  tergidudores  ;  the  laft  name  was  given 
them  becaufe  their  port  was  in  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pai-Jy.  Some  authors  make  mentien  oi/uh' optiones  or 
iub-Iieuteaant8» 
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It  is  proper  however  to  add,  that  optiones  were 
not  peculiar  to  the  camp,  but  were  alfo  ufcd  in  a  va- 
riety of  other  offices  of  life.  ^ 

OPTION,  the  power  or  faculty  of  wifhing,  or 
choofing  ;  or  the  choice  a  perfon  m.akes  of  any  thing. 

When  a  new  fuffragan  bifhop  is  confecrated,  the 
archbiftiop  of  the  province,  by  a  cuftomary  preroga- 
tive, claims  the  collation  of  the  firfl  vacant  benefice, 
or  dignity,  in  that  fee,  according  as  he  fhall  choofe; 
which  choice  is  called  the  archbifhop's  option. 

But  in  cafe  the  bifhop  dies,  or  is  tranflated,  before 
the  prefent  incumbent  of  the  promotion  chofen  by  the 
archbifhop  fhall  die  or  be  removed,  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  the  option  is  void  ;  inafmuch  as  the 
granter,  fingly  and  by  himfelf,  could  not  convey  any 
right  or  title  beyond  the  term  of  ln's  continuance  ia 
that  fee.  And  if  the  archbifliop  dies  before  the  avoid- 
ance fhall  happen,  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancy 
fliall  go  to  his  executors  or  adminiflrators. 

OPUNTI  A,  a  fpecies  of  cadus;  fee  Cactus.  The 
fruit  of  the  opuntia  is  remarkable  for  colouring  the 
juices  of  living  animals,  though  it  appears  not  to  be 
poifonous  or  even  hurtful  to  the  body.  In  a  letter 
from  Charleftown  in  South  Carolina,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  50th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions,  the  author  writes  thus : — "  As  you  defired, 
I  tried  the  effeds  of  the  prickly  pear  in  clearing  the 
urine.  A  few  days  after  your  letter,  1  went  down  to 
one  of  the  ii)%uds,  and  gaUxered  fome  of  the  fruit,. 
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and  gave  four  of  the  pears  to  a  child  of  three  years  of 
age,  and  fix  pears  to  one  of  five.  The  next  mon-iuig 
1  examined  tlie  urine  of  both,  and  it  appeared  of  a 
very"  lively  red  colour,  as  if  tart-wine  had  been  mixed 
with  water.  I  gave  likcwife  fix  pears  to  a  negro- 
wench,  who  was  fuckling  an  infant,  and  ftridly  for- 
bade her  to  put  the  child  to  her  breail  for  fix  or  eight 
hours ;  and  then  taking  fome  of  her  milk  in  a  tea- 
cup, and  fetting  it  by  for  fome  hours,  the  cream  had 
a  reddifh  luftre,  though  it  was  very  faint."  From 
the  fame  letter  we  lenrn,  that  the  prickly  pear  grows 
in  great  abundance  about  Carolina  ;  aad  alfo  that 
the  cochineal  infeds  are  found  upon  it,  though  no  at- 
tempt, that  we  know  of,  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
cure  them  for  ufe  as  the  Spaniards  do. 

OR,  the  French  word  for  gold,  by  which  this  me- 
tal is  expreffed  in  heraldry.  In  engraving  it  is  deno- 
ted by  fmall  points  all  over  tfie  field  or  bearing.  It 
may  be  fuppofed  to  fignify  of  itfelf,  generqfity^  fplen- 
dory  otfolidlty  ;  according  to  G.Leigh,  if  it  is  com- 
pounded with 

Gill.  1       f  Courage. 
,  Azu.  I       I  Truft. 

Vor.  \%\]oy-^ 

Pur.      5^'  (  Charity. 

Sab.  J  "  l^Conftancy. 
OR  A,  in  antiquity,  was  a  term  equivalent  to  an 
ounce  ;  but  it  has  been  much  debated  among  our  an- 
tiquaries, whether  the  ora,  the  mention  of  which  fo 
often  occurs,  was  a  coin,  or  only  money  of  account. 
Dr  Hickes  obferves,  tibat  the  mode  of  reckoning 
money  by  marks  and  oras  was  never  known  in  Eng- 
land till  after  the  Danifii  fettlements ;  and  by  ex- 
amining the  old  nummulary  eftim^tes  among  the  prin- 
cipal Gothic  ftatea  upon  the  Baliic,  it  appears,  that 
the  ora  and  folidiia  were  fynonymous  terms,  and  that 
the  ora  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  mark.  From  feve- 
ral  of  the  Danifh  laws,  it  likewife  appears,  that  the 
Danifh  ora,  derived  by  corruption  from  aureuiy  was 
the  fame  as  the  Frank  folidus  of  twelve  pence.  As  a 
wei^'ht,  the  ora  was  regarded  the  uncia  or  unit, 
by  \vhich  tke  Danifii  mark  was  divided  ;  and  in 
Doomfday-book  the  ora  is  ufed  for  the  ounce,  or  che 
twelfth  part  of  the  nummulary  Saxon  pound,  and  the 
fifteenth  of  the  commercial  :  as  a  coin,  it  was  an  au- 
reus, or  the  Frank  folitius  of  twelve  pence.  And 
from  the  accidental  coincidence  of  the  Frank  aureus 
with  the  eighth  part  of  their  mark,  the  Danes  pro- 
bably took  occafion  to  give  it  the  new  name  of  era. 
There  was  another  ora  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of  the 
27th  of  Henry  III.  the  value  of  which  was  fixteen 
pence  ;  and  this  was  probably  derived  from  the  half 
mancus  of  the  Saxons.  Such,  in  all  appearance,  was 
the  original  of  thefe  two  oras  ;  as  there  were  no  aufei 
of  that  period,  to  which  thefe  two  denominations  of 
money  of  fixteen  and  twelve  pence  can  poffihly  be 
afcribed.  It  is  obferved  farther,  that  the  name  ora 
diilingulfhes  the  gold  coins  in  ftveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope to  this  day.  The  Portuguefe  moidore  is  nothing 
die  moeda  cJ'oro,  from  the  Latin  moneta  de  auro  ; 
the  French  Louts  dt'ores  come  from  the  fame  ufe  of  the 
word,  and  owe  their  appellation  to  the  ora.  See 
Clarke  on  Coins. 

ORACH.  SeeAxRiPLEx. 

Wild  Orach.    See  Chenopodium. 

ORACLE,  among  the  heathens;  wag  the  anfwer 


which  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to  give  to  thole  who 
confulted  them  upon  any  affair  of  iiTiportanre.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  gol  wlio  was  thoui^ht  to  give  the  an- 
fwer, and  for  the  place  where  it  was  given. 

The  credit  of  oracles  was  fo  .^reat,  th:it  in  all  doubts 
and  difputes  their  determinations  were  held  facred  and 
inviolable  :  whence  vail  numbers  flocked  to  them  lor 
advice  about  the  man  agement  of  theiv  afF.u'rs  ;  and  no 
bufinefs  of  any  coafequence  was  unJertaken,  Icarce 
any  peace  concladed,  any  war  waged,  or  any  new 
form  of  government  inftituted,  without  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  fome  oracle.    The  anfwers  were  ufually 
given  by  the  intervention  of  the  prieil  or  priellefs  of 
the  god  who  was  confulted  ;  and  generally  exprefied 
in  fuch  dark  and  unintelligible  phrafts,  as  might  be 
eafily  wrefted  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  oracle  what- 
ever was  the  event.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  priefts  who  delivered  them  were  in 
the  highefi;  credit  and  efteem,  and  that  they  managed 
this  reputation  fo  as  greatly  to  promote  their  own 
particular  advantage.    They  accordingly  allowed  no 
man  to  confult  the  gods,  before  he  had  offered  coftly 
facrifices,  and  made  rich  prefents  to  them.    And  to 
keen  up  the  veneration  for  their  oracles,  and  to  pre* 
vent  their  being  taken  unprepared,  they  admitted  per- 
fons  to  confult  the  gods  only  at  certain  ftattd  times ; 
and  fometimes  they  were  fo  cautious,  that  the  great- 
eft  pevfonages  could  obtain  ho  anfwer  at  all.  Thi^s 
Alexander  himiclf  was  peremptorily  denied  by  the 
Pythia,  or  prieittfs  of  Apollo,  till  ihc  was  by  down- 
right force  oldiged  to  afcend  the  tripos;  when,  being 
unable  to  refift  any  longer,  flie  cried  out,  Thou  art 
invincible:  and  thefe  words  were  accepted  inftead  of 
a  farther  oracle. 

Of  the  ambiguity  of  oracles,  the  following^  out  of 
a  great  many  examples,  may  be  mentioned.  Croefus- 
having  received  from  the  Pythonefs  this  anfwer.  That 
by  paffing  the  river  Halys,  he  would  deftroy  a  great 
empire  ;  he  underfiood  it  to  be  the  empire  of  his  ene- 
my, whereas  he  deftroyed  his  own. —The  oracle  con- 
fulted by  Pyrrhus  gave  him  an  anfwer,  which  might 
be  equally  underftood  of  the  viftory  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
the  vi£lory  of  the  Romans  his  enemies  : 

Aio  tey  jEacida,  Romanos  vincere  pojfe. 

The  equivocation  lies  in  the  conftrufticn  of  the  La- 
tin ton.rue,  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  Englilh. — 
The  Pythonefs  advifed  Crcefus  to  guard  agamil  the 
mule.  The  king  of  Lydia  underltood  nothing  of  the 
oracle,  which  denoted  Cyrus  defceuded  from  two  dif- 
ferent nations ;  from  the  Medes,  by  Mandana  his  ms- 
ther,  the  daughter  of  Allyages;  and  from  the  Perfians, 
by  his  father  Cnmbyfes,  wiiofe  race  was  by  far  lefg 
grand  and  illufirious. — Nero  had  for  anf^'er,  from  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  that  feventy-three  might  prove  fa- 
tal to  him.  He  believed  he  was  fife  from'all  danger 
till  that  age  ;  but,  finding  hirofdf  deferted  by  every- 
one, and  hearing  Galba  proclaimed  emperor,  who  was 
73  years  of  age,  he  was  feufible  of  the  deceit  of  the 
oracle. 

When  men  began  to  be  better  inftrwded  by  the 
lights  philofophy  had  introduced  into  the  world,  the 
falfe  oracles  infenfibly  lolt  their  credit.  Chryfippu« 
filled  an  entire  volume  with  falic  or  doubtful  oracles. 
Oenomaus,  to  be  revenged  of  fome  oracle  that  had 
deceived  him,  made  a  compilation  of  oracles,  to  fhow 
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fragments  of  this  criticifm  on  oracles  by  Oenomaus 
"  I  might  (fays  Origen)  have  recourfe  to  the  autho- 
rity  of  Ariftotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  to  make  the 
Pythonefs  much  fufpefted  ;  I  might  extradl  from  the 
writinjrs  of  Epicurus  aad  his  fedators  an  abun- 
dance of  things  to  dilcredit  oracles;  tind  I  mi-rht  (how 
that  the  Greeks  themfelves  made  no  great  account  of 
thcrr."  ~ 

The  reputation  of  oracks  was  greatly  leffened  when 
they  became  an  artifice  of  politics.  Themiftocles, 
with  a  defign  of  ei.gnging  the  Athenians  to  quit 
Athens,  and  to  em!. ark,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  refift  Xerxes,  made  the  Pythonefs  deliver 
an  oracle,  commanding  them  to  take  refuge  in  wooden 
vvalls.  Demoaiienes  faid,  that  the  Pythonefs  P/:i/ip. 
fi/ecl^ ;  to  fignify  that  (he  was  gained  over  by  Philip's 
vprelents. 

The  ceflation  of  oracles  is  attefted  by  feveral  pro- 
fane  authors;  as  Strabo,  Juv<;nal,  Lacan,  and  others. 
Plutarch  accounts  for  it,  by  faying,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  gods  are  not  eternal  as  themfelves  are ; 
or  that  the  genii,  who  prefided  over  oracles,  are  fub- 
jeft  -o  death  ;  or  that  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  had 
been  exhauflcd.  It  appears  that  the  Jaft  reafon  had 
been  alleged  in  the  time  of  Cicero,'  who  ridicules  it 
in  his  fecond  book  of  Divination,  as  if  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  fiippofed  to  be  excited  by  fubterraneous  ef- 
fluvia, had  evaporated  by  length  of  time,  as  wine  or 
pickle  by  being  long  kept. 

Suidas,  Nicephorus,  and  Cedrenus,  relate,  that 
Auguftus,  _  having  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos, 
could  obtain  no  other  anfwer  but  this  :  "  The  He- 
brew child  whom  all  the  gods  obey,  drives  me  hence 
and  fends  mc  back  to  hell :  get  out  of  this  temple 
without  fpeaking  one  word  "  Snidas  adds,  that  Au- 
,gu[tus  dedicated  an  altar  in  the  Capitol,  with  this  in- 
fcription,  To  the  eldeft  Son  of  God  "  Notwith- 
Handing  thefe  teftimonies,  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphos  to  Auguftus  feems  very  fufpicious.  Ce- 
drcnus  cites  Eufebius -for  this  oracle,  which  is  not 
now  found  in  his  works ;  and  AujJuftus's  peregn'- 
nation  into  Greece  was  i8  years  before  the  birth  of 
drift. 

^  Suidas  and  Cedrenus  give  an  account  alfo  of  an  an- 
cient oracle  deliver  ed  toThulis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  which 
they  fay  is  well  authenticated.  The  king  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Serapis  to  know  if  there  ever  was, 
or  would  be,  one  fo  great  as  hin-,felf,  received  this 
-anfwer :  «  Firft,  God,  next  the  Word,  and  the  Spi- 
rit with  them.  They  are  equally  eternal,  and  mak-e 
-  but  one,  whofe  power  will  never  end.  But  thou,  mor- 
tal, go  hence,  and  think  that  the  end  of  the  life  of  man 
is  uncertain." 

Van  Dale,  in  his  t-teatife  of  oracles,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  they  ceafed  at  the  coming  of  Chrift.  He 
relates  feveral  examples  of  oracles  confulted  till  the 
-<Ieath  of  Theodofius  the  Great.  He  quotes  the  laws 
of  the  emperors  Theodofius,  Gratian,  and  Valcntinian, 
againil  thofe  who  confulted  oracles,  as  a  certain  proof 
that  thefuperftition  of  oracles  ftill  fubfifted  in  the  time 
of  thofe  emperors. 

According  to  others,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  l.e 
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Eufebius  has  preferved  fome    them,  and  the  contrary  opinion  of  thofe  who  pretend  Owl 

that  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  impofcd  a  general '  ^ 

filence  on  all  oracles,  fhould  he  equally  rejeded.  They 
allege,  that  two  forts  of  oracles  ought  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  :  the  one  didated  by  the  fpirits  of  darknefs, 
who  deceived  men  by  their  obfcure  and  doubtful  an. 
fwers  ;  the  other,  the  pure  artifice  and  cheat  of  the 
priefts  of  falfe  divinities  As  to  the  oracles  given  out 
by  daemons,  the  reign  of  Satan  was  deftroyed  by  the 
coming  of  the  Saviour;  truth  ihut  the  mouth  of  lies; 
but  Satan  continued  his  old  craft  among  idolaters. 
AH  the  devils  were  not  forced  to  filence  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  coming  of  the  Mtffiah  ;  it  was  on  parti- 
cular occafions  that  the  truth. of  Chriftianity,  and  the 
virtue  of  Chriftians,  irnpofed  filence  on  the  devild  St 
Athanafius  tells  the  Pagans,  that  they  have  been  wit- 
neffes  themfelves  that  the  fign  of  the  crofs  puts  the 
devils  to  flight,  filcnces  oracles,  and  diiTipates  enchant- 
ment*. This  power  of  filencing  oracles,  and  putting 
the  devils  to  ilight,  is  alfo  attefted  by  Arnobius,  Lac- 
tantius,  Prudentius,  Minutius  Felix,  and  feveral  others. 
Their  teftimony  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  coming  of 
the  Meffiah  had  not  irnpofed  a  general  iilence  on  ora- 
cles. 

_  Plutarch  relates,  that  the  pilot  Thamus  heard  a 
voice  in  the  air,  crying  out,  "  The  great  Pan  is 
dead  ;"  whereupon  Eufebius  obferves,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  the  dsmons  were  frequent  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Chriif  drove  out  the  wic- 
ked fpirits. 

The  fame  judgment,  it  is  faid,  may  be  paffed  on 
oracles  as  on  pojfejfions.  It  was  on  particular  occa- 
fions, by  the  divine  permiffion,  that  the  Chriftians  cait 
out  devils,  or  filenced  oracles,  in  the  prefence,  and 
even  by  the  confeffion,  of  the  Pagans  themfelves.  '.  .nd 
thus  Jt  is  we  ftiould,  it  feems,  undcrftand  the  palfages 
of  StJerom,  Eufebius,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Prudentius, 
and  other  authors,  who  faid  that  the  coming  of  Chrift 
had  irnpofed  filence  on  the  oracles. 

As  to  the  fecond  fort  of  oracks,  which  were  pure 
artifices  and  cheats  of  the  priefts  of  falfe  divinities, 
and  which  probably  exceeded  the  number  of  thofe* 
that  immediately  proceeded  from  daemons,  they  did 
not  ceafe  till  idolatry  was  aboliihed,  though  they  had 
loft  their  credit  for  a  coafiderabic  time  before  the 
coming  of  Chrift.  It  was  concerning  this  more  com- 
mon and  general  fort  of  oracles  that  Minutius  Felix 
faid,  they  began  to  difcontinue  their  refponfes,  ac- 
cording as  men  began  to  be  more  polite.  But,  how- 
ever  oracles  were  decried,  impoftors  always  found 
dupes,  the  grofTeft  cheats  having  never  failed. 

Daniel  difcovered  the  impofture  of  the  priefts  of 
Bel,  who  had  a  private  way  of  getting  into  the  temple 
to  take  away  the  ofiered  meats,  and  who  made  the 
king  believe  that  the  idol  confumed  them.— Mundus, 
being  in  love*  with  Paulina,  the  elceft  of  the  prieftclTea 
of  Ifis,  went  and  told  her,  that  the  god  Auubis,  be- 
ing  pafTionately  iond  of  her,  commanded  her  to  give 
him  a  meeting.  She  w;.ti  afterwards  ftiut  up  ia  a 
dark  room,  where  her  lover  Mundus,  whom  lire  be- 
lieved to  be  the  god  Anubis,  was  concealed.  This 
i:i.pofture  having  been  difcovered,  Tiberius  ordered 
thofe  detcftable  priefts  and  prieftcftes  to  be  crucified. 
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tht  temple  of  Ifis  to  be  levelled  with  the  groun  1,  an>l 
her  ftatue  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  and,  as  to 
Mundus,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fending  him  into 
banifhment. 

Theophilus,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  not  only  de- 
ftroyed  the  tentples  of  the  falfe  gods,  but  difcovered 
the  cheats  of  the  priefts,  by  fhowing  that  the  ftatues, 
feme  of  which  were  of  hrafs,  and  others  of  wood,  were 
bollow  within,  and  led  into  dark  paffages  made  in  the 
wall. 

Lnician,  in  ^Ifcovering  the  impoftures  of  the  falfe 
prophet  Alexander,  fays,  that  the  oracles  were  chiefly 
afraid  of  the  fubtilties  of  the  Epicureans  and  Chrifti- 
ans.  The  falfe  prophet  Alexander  fometimes  feigned 
himfelf  feized  with  a  divine  fury,  and  by  means  of  the 
herb  fopewort,  which  he  ctiewcd,  frothed  at  the  mouth 
in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  the  ignorant  people 
attributed  it  to  the  ftrength  of  the  god  he  was  pof- 
fefled  by.  He  had  long  be'ore  prepared  a  head  of  a 
dragon  made  of  linen,  which  opened  and  fliut  its 
mouth  liy  means  of  a  harfe-hair.  He  went  by  night 
to  a  place  where  the  foundations  of  a  temple  were 
digging  ;  and  having  found  water,  either  of  a  fpring, 
or  rain  thvit  had.  fettled  there,  he  hid  in  it  a  goofe- 
rgg,  in  which  he  had  inclofed  a  little  ferpent  that  had 
been  j  11  ft  hatched.  The  next  day,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  he  came  quite  naked  into  the  ilreet,  having 
only  s  fcarf  about  his  middle,  holding  in  his  h;,nd  a 
fcythe,  and  tofiing  about  his  hair  as  the  priefts  of  Cy- 
bele;  then  getting  a-top  of  a  high  altar,  he  faid  that 
the  place  was  happy  to  be  honoured  by  the  birth  of  a 

god.  Afterwards,  running  down  to  the  place  where 

he  had  hid  the  goofe-egg,  and  going  into  the  water, 
he  began  to  fing  the  praifcs  of  Apollo  and  jEfcula- 
pius,  and  to  invite  the  latter  to  come  and  (how  himfelf 
to  men.  With  thefe  words,  he  dipe  a  bowl  into  the 
water,  and  takes  out  a  inyrterlous  egg,  which  had  a 
god  inclofed  in  it  ;  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  he 
began  to  fay  that  he  held  jEfculapius.  Whilft  all  were 
eager  to  have  a  fight  of  this  fine  myftery,  he  broke  the 
egg,  and  the  little  ferpent  ftarting  out,  twifted  itfelf 
about  his  fingers. 

Thefe  examples  fhow  clearly,  that  both  Chriftians 
and  Pagans  were  fo  far  agreed  as  to  treat  the  greater 
nwnber  of  oracles  as  purely  human  impoftures. — That, 
in  faft,  ALL  of  them  were  fo,  will  be  concluded  by 
thofe  who  give  equal  credit  to  djEUioniacal  in/ptratioriy 
and  dajmoniacal  pjejfton..  The  moft  ancient  oracle 
was  that  of  Dodona  (fee  Dodona)  ;  but  the  moft 
famous  was  that  of  Delphi,  to  which  article  we  alfo 
refer  for  further  particulars  on  this  fubjett,  fo  famous 
in  Pagan  antiquity.  Another  celebrated  one  was  the 
©racle  of  Trophonius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leba- 
dia,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  which  was  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion.  It  received  its  name  fromTifophonius,  brother  of 
Agamedes,  who  lived  in  a  fubterianeouB  dwelling  near 
Lebadia,  and  pretended  to  the  faculty  of  fcretcHing 
future  events.  He  died  in  his  cave,  and  was  deified 
ss  an  oracular  god.  This  oracle  owed  its  reputation 
to  one  Saon, 

Thofe  who  repaired  to  this  cave  for  informationj 
w-ve  required  to  offer  certain  facrifices,  to  anoint 
tliemfelveb  with  oil,  and  to  bath<^  in  a  certain  river: 
They  were  then  clothed  in  a  iiucii  robe,  took,  a  ho- 
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neyed  cake  in  their  hand3>  and  defcended  into  the  Tub- 
terraneous  chamber  by  a  narrow  paffagt.  Here  it  was  ' 
-that  futurity  was  unfolded  to  them,  either  by  vifions 
or  extraordinary  founds.  The  return  from  the  cave 
was  by  the  fame  palfage,  hut  the  perfons  confulting 
were  obliged  to  walk  backwards.  They  generally 
came  out  aftonifhed,  melancholy,  and  dejected  ;  hence 
the  proverb,  Tfi/fiviou  /.<£^«»)<via(.  The  priefts  on 
their  return  placed  them  on  an  elevated  feat,  called 
the  feat  of  Mnemofyne,  where  an  account  was  taken 
of  what  they  had  feen  and  heard.  They  were  then 
conducted  to  the  chapel  o*^  good  Genius  by  their  com- 
panion?, where,  by  degrees,  they  recovered  their  ufual 
compofure  and  cheerfulnefs. 

Bffides  thefe  three  principal  oracles  of  Greece,  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice  of  that  of  Amphiaraus  at  Oro- 
pius  in  Attica.  It  was  fo  called  from  Amphiaraus,. 
the  fon  of  Oicleus,  a  man  flciiled  in  magic,  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  &c.  and  who  after  his  death  was 
deified  and  delivered  oracles  in  a  temple  ereftcd  to 
his  divinity.  (See  Amphiaraus.)  They  who  ap- 
plied  to  him  for  information,  were  to  purify  them- 
felves,  offer  facrifice,  fa  ft  twenty-four  hours,  abftaia 
from  wine  two  days,  and  make  an  offering  of  a  ram 
to  x\mphiaraus  ;  on  the  flcin  of  which  they  were  to 
fleep,andfee  their  deftiny  in  a  dream.  Near  the  temple 
was  Amphiaraus's  fountain,  which  was  facred,  and  the 
waters  of  it  forbidden  to  be  ufed  for  ordinary  pur- 
pofes. 

At  Delos  alfo  there  was  an  otacle  of  the  Deliatr 
Apollo  :  in  Milefia  was  that  of  the  Branchidae,  with- 
others  of  lefs  note,  which  require  not  a  particular  de« 
fcriptlon,  fuch  as  that  of  the  camps  at  Laccda:mon,, 
that  of  Nabarcha,  that  of  Chryfopolis,  that  of  Claros 
in  Ionia,  that  of  Mallos,  that  of  Patarea,  that  of  Fella, 
that  of  Phafeilides,  that  of  Sinope^  that  of  Orpheus's 
he;id,.  &c. 

Though  the  Romans  confulted  the  Grecian  oracles 
upon  many  occafions,  and  had  few  oracles  in  their  owiii 
country  ;  yet  we  muft  not  omit  mentioning  the  Cu- 
masan  oracles,  which  were  delivered  by  the  Sibyl  of  Cu- 
mos.  For  an  account  of  the  Sibyls,  fee  the  article 
Sibyl.    See  alfo  D/emon  and  DiEMONi.ic. 

We  have  hicherto  only  confidered  the  oracles  of  falfe 
gods,  of  which  there  was  a  far  greater  number  than 
our  limits  permit  us  to  obferve,  and.  before  either 
Greeks  or  Romans  had  rifen  to  any  diftindion.  bra- 
cle  is  in  facred  hiftory  fometimes  ufed  for  the  mercy- 
feat,  or  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  and  by 
others  it  is  taken  for  the  fanftuary,  or  for  the  moti' 
holy  place,  wherein  the  ark  was  depofited. 

Among  the  Jews  we  may  diftinguiih  feveral  forts  of 
rffl/ oracles.  They  had  firft.  oracles  that  were  delivered 
viva  voce;  as  when  G«d  fpake  to  Mofes  face  to  face,, 
and  as  one  friend  fpeaks  to  another,  (Nurab.  xii.  8.): 
Secondly,  Prophetical  dreams  fent  by  God  ;  as  the- 
dreams  which  God  fent  to  Jofeph,  and  which  foretold: 
his'  future  greatnefs,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5,  6.)  Thirdly,- 
Vifions;  as  when  a  prophet  in  aa  ccUafy,  being  nei- 
ther properly  aileep  nor  avi^ake,  had  fupernatural  rcve* 
lations,  (Gen.  xv.  i.xlvi.  2.)  Fourthly,  The  oracle 
of  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  accompanied  with- 
the  ephod  or  the  peAoral  worn  by  the  high-prieft,  and 
which  God  had  endued  with  the  gift  of  foretelling; 
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tilings  to  come,  (Numb.  x'n.  6.  Joel  11.  28.)  This 
manner  of  mquirinjy  of  the  Lord  was  often  made  ufe 
of,  from  Jofliua's  time  to  the  ercdion  ©f  [he  temple 
at  Jerufalera.  Fifthly,  After  the  building  of  the 
temple,  they  generally  confulted  the  prophets,  who 
were  frequent  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifrael. 
From  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  arc  the 
laftof  the  prophets  that  have  any  of  their  writings 
remaining,  the  Jews  pretend  that  God  gave  them  what 
they  call  Bathco/,  the  daugh.ter  of  the  voice,  which  was 
a  fupcrnatural  manifeftation  cf  the  will  of  God,  which 
was  performed  eicher  by  a  ftrong  infpiration  or  inter- 
nal voice,  or  elfe  by  a  fenfible  and  external  voice, 
which  was  heard  by  a  number  of  perfons  fufficient  to 
tear  teftimony  of  it.  For  example,  fuch  was  the  voice 
that  was  heard  at  the  baptifm  of  Jefus  Chrift,  faying, 
This  is  mybeloVed  fon,  &c.  (Matth.  iii,  17.) 

The  fcripture  affords  us  examples  likewife  of  pro- 
fane oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  own 
fpirit,  and  urged  on  by  his  avarice,  fearing  to  lofe  the 
recompenfe  that  be  was  promifed  by  Bal-Jc  king  of 
the  Moabites,  fuggefts  a  diabolical  expedient  to  this 
prince,  of  making  the  Ifraelites  fall  into  idolatry  and 
fornication  (Numb,  xxiv,  14.  xxxi.  16.),  by  which  he 
aflures  him  of  a  certain  vliftory,  or  at  leaft  of  confider- 
able  advantage  againft  the  people  of  God. 

Micaiah  the  fon  ®f  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
fays  (i  Kings  xxii.  21,  &c.),  that  he  faw  the  Al- 
mighty fitting  upon  his  throne,  and  all  the  hoft  of 
heaveii  round  about  him  ;  and  the  Lord  faid,  Who 
ftall  tempt  Ahab  king  of  Ifrael,  that  he  may  go  to 
war  with  Ramoth-gilead,  and  fall  in  the  battle  ?  One 
Rnfwered  after  one  manner,  and  another  in  another. 
At  the  fime  time  an  evil  fpirit  prcfcnted  himfeif  be- 
fore the  Lord  and  faid,  I  will  ftduce  him.  And  the 
Lord  afk'ed  him,  How  ?  To  which  Satan  anfwered,  I 
will  go  and  be  a  lying  fpirit  in  the  mouth  of  his  pro- 
phets. And  the  Lord  faid.  Go,  and  thou  fhalt  pre- 
tail.  This  dialogue  clearly  proves  thefe  two  things, 
tliat  the  devil  could  do  nothing  by  his  own  power; 
snd,  fecond/y,  that  with  the  permiffion  of  God,  he 
could  infpire  the  falfe  prophets,  forcerers,  and  magi- 
cians, and  make  them  dehver  ftilfe  oracles. 

Refpefting  the  ceflation  of  profane  sraclee  there 
have  been  a  variety  of  opinions ;  fome  of  which  we 
have  already  remarked.  It  has  been  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  oracles  ceafed  at  the  birth  of  Jtfus 
thrift :  Yet  fome  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
•contrary,  by  Ihowing  that  they  were  in  being  in  the 
idays  of  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Jpqftate,  and  that 
this  emperor  himfclf  confulted  them  ;  nay,  farther, 
fay  they,  hiftory  makes  mention  of  feveral  laws  pub- 
Jifhed  by  the  Chriftian  emperors  Theodofius,  Gratian, 
and  Valentinian,  to  punifli  perfons  who  interrogated 
them,  even  in  their  days ;  and  that  the  Epicureans 
were  the  firft  who  made  a  jeft  of  this  fuperftition,  and 
«xpofed  the  roguery  of  its  priefts  to  the  people.  As 
we  fufpeft  moft  of  the  fafts  here  afferted  fhould  be 
underftood  in  a  quahfied  fenfe,  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
difcufs  this  point  of  controverfy  in  as  few  words  as 
poffible,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  fome 
confequencc. 

ly?.  The  queftion,  properly  ftated,  is  not,  Whether 
t)racles  became  extin<a  immediately  upon  the  birth  of 
Chrift^  or  from  the  very  moment  he  was  borni  but, 
If  they  fell  gradually  into  difeftecm  and  ceafed,  as 
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Chrift  and  his  gofpel  became  known  to  maakind?  And  Of** 
that  they  did  fo,  is  moft  certain  from  the  concurrent  II 
teftimonies  of  the  fathers,  which,  who  ever  would  en-  ^""^ 
deavour  to  invahdate,  may  equally  give  up  the  moft  re- 
fpedable  traditions  and  relations  of  every  kind. 

idly,  But  did  not  Julian,  the  apoftate,  confult 
thefe  oracles  ?  we  anfwer  in  the  negative  ;  he  had  in- 
deed  recourfe  to  magical  .  operations,  but  it  was 
becaufe  oracles  had  already  ceafed  ;  for  he  bewailed 
the  lofs  of  them,  and  afligned  pitiful  reafons  for 
it ;  which  St  Cyrill  has  vigoroufly  refuted,  adding, 
that  he  never  could  have  offered  fuch,  but  from  an^  un^ 
nuillingnefs  to  acknoivledge^  thai  nvhen  the  ivor/d  had  re- 
ceivtd  the  light  of  Chri/ly  the  dominion  of  the  devil  ivas 
at  an  end. 

^d/y,  The  Chriftian  emperors  do  indeed  feem  to 
condemn  the  fuperftition  and  idolatry  of  thofc  who 
were  ftill  for  confulting  oracles  ;  but  the  edids  of  thofe 
princes  do  not  prove  that  oracles  aftually  exifted  in 
their  times,  any  more  than  that  they  ceafed  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  laws.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  for 
the  moft  part  extincl  before  the  converfion  of  Con- 
ftantine. 

^hfyy  Some  Epicureans  might  tnah  a  jejl  of  this  fu- 
^erjlition  :  however  the  Epicurean  philofopher  Celfua, 
in  the  fecond  century  of  the  church, was  for  crying  up 
the  excellency  of  feveral  oracles,  as  appears  at  large 
from  Origen's  feventh  !-.o©k  againft  him. 

OR^A,  certain  folemn  fecrifices  of  fruits  which 
were  offered  in  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  obtain  mild  and  temperate  weather.  They  were 
offered  to  the  goddeffes  who  prefided  over  the  feafons, 
who  attended  upon  the  fun,  and  who  received  divine 
worftiip  at  Athens. 

ORAL,  fomething  delivered  byword  of  mouth, 
without  being  committed  to  writing ;  in  which  fenfe 
we  fay  oral  law,  oral  tradition,  &c. 

ORAN,  a  very  ftrong  and  important  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  with 
feveral  forts,  and  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  feared 
partly  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain, 
about  a  ftone-caft  from  the  fea,  almoft  oppofice  to  Car- 
thagena  in  Spain.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  an  half  in 
circumference,  -and  well  fortified,  but  commanded  by 
the  adjacent  hills.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  is 
1509,  and  retaken  by  the  Algerines  in  lyrg  ;  but  in 
1732  the  Spaniards. became  mafters  of  it,  and  have  con- 
tinued fo  ever  fince.  '  E.  Long.  o.  8.  N.  Lat.  36.  2. 

ORANG  ouTANG.  See  Simia.  Alfo  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  p.  250,  ch.  i.  fed.  2. 
^  ORANGE,  a  famous  city,  and  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  united  to  Dauphiny,  with  a 
univerfity  and  a  bifhop's  fee,  fuffragan  of  Aries.  It 
18  feaced  in  a  fine  large  plain,  watered  by  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  little  rivulets  on  the  eaft  Me  of  the  river  Rhone. 
It  is  a  very  large  ancient  place,  and  was  confiderable 
m  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  adorned  it  with  fe- 
veral buildings,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  ruins 
left,  particularly  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  triumphal 
arch,  which  is  almoft  entire,  dedicated  to  Marius. 
This  town  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  as  appears  from  the  traces  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  wall  was  in  1682  entirely  demohfhed  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  inhabitants  were  expofed  to  the 
fury  of  the  foldiers.  The  town  was  reftored  to  Kinjr 
William  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  j  but  after  his 
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Orange,  dtath  the  French  took  it  again,  and  expelled  thef)ra 
-v~^  teflant  inhabitants.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was 
confirmred  to  the  crown  of  France,  though  the  title  is 
ftill  retained  in  the  houfe  of  NafTau.  The  title  was 
firft  introduced  into  the  family  of  NafTau  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Claude  de  Chalons,  the  prince  of  Orange's 
fitter,  with  the  count  of  Naflau,  1530.  The  princi- 
pality is  a  very  fmall  difttidt,  it  being  only  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  and  the  reve- 
nue amounts  to  about  5000  1.  a-year.  The  country  is 
pleafant,  and  abounds  with  corn  and  fruit,  but  is  ex- 
pofcd  to  violent  winds.  E.  Long.  4.  49.  N.  Lat.  44.  9. 
Maurice  Prince  of  Orange.  See  Maurice. 
ORANGE-Tree^  in  botany.  See  the  article  Citrus. 
-—Orange-flowers  arc  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  tineft 
perfumes ;  and  though  little  ufed  in  medicine,  yet  the 
water  diftilled  from  them  is  accounted  flomachic,  cor- 
dial, and  carminative.  The  fruit  is  cooling,  and  good 
in  feverifh  diforders,  and  particularly  in  diarrhoeas. 
Orange-peel  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  proper  to  repair 
and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  gives  a  very  grateful 
flavour  to  any  infulions  or  tindures  into  whofe  com- 
pofitions  it  enters.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  in  pre- 
parations of  the  bark  ;  gives  an  agreeable  warmth  to 
the  infufton  ;  and,  according  to  Dr  Percival,  confidc- 
rably  increafes  its  virtue. 

In  the  PhilofophicalTranfaSions,  n'  1 14,  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  account  of  a  tree  ftanding  in  a  grove 
near  Florence,  having  an  orange  ftock,  which  had  been 
fo  grafted  upon,  that  it  became  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
flower,  and  fruit,  three-formed  :  fome  emulating  the 
orange,  fome  :.he  lemon  or  citron,  and  fome  partaking 
of  both  forms  in  one  ;  and  what  was  very  remarkable, 
was,  that  thefe  mixed  fruits  never  produced  any  per*i 
feft  feeds  ;  fometimea  there  were  no  feeds  at  all  in 
them,  and  fometimes  only  a  few  empty  ones. 
ORANGE'Peel.  See  Citrus  and  ORANOE-Tree. 
ORANGs-Deiv,  a  kind  of  dew  which  falls  in  the 
fpring-time  from  the  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  is  extremely  fine  and  fwbtile.  M.  de  la  Hire  ob- 
ferving  this,  placed  fome  flat  pieces  of  glafs  under  the 
leaves  to  receive  it ;  and  having  procured  fome  large 
dropi  of  it,  was  defirous  of  difcoveririg  what  it  was. 
He  foon  found  that  it  was  not  a  merely  aqueous  fluid, 
becaufe  it  did  not  evaporate  in  the  air  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  a  refin,  becaufe  it  readily  and  perfectly  mixed  with 
vrater :  it  was  natural  then  to  fuppofe  it  a  liquid  gum  ; 
hut  neither  did  this,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  the 
cafe  ;  for  being  laid  on  paper,  it  did  not  dry  as  the 
other  liquid  gums  do.  Its  anfwcring  to  none  of  thefe 
charaSers,  and  its  being  of  the  confittence  of  honey, 
and  of  a  fweet  fugar-like  tafte,  gave  a  fufpicioa  of  its 
being  a  kind  of  manna ;  and  whatever  in  the  other 
trials  had  proved  it  not  a  refin,  a  gum,  &c.  all  equally 
tends  to  prove  that  it  is  this  fubftance. 

ORANGE-Sea,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
arfi  li  Marfigli  to  a  very  remarkable  fpecies  of  marine 

}.  de  la  fubfl;ance,  which  he  denominates  a  plant.  It  is  tough 
cr.  and  firm  in  its  ftrufture,  and  in  many  things  referables 
the  common  fucus  ;  but  iuftead  of  growing  into  the 
branched  form  which  the  generality  of  thofe  fubftaa- 
ces  have,  it  is  round  and  hollow,  and  in  every  refpeft 
refembles  the  fliape  of  an  orange.  It  has,  by  way  of 
root,  fome  exceeding  fine  filaments,  which  fatten  them- 
felves  to  the  rocks,  or  to  fhells,  ftones,  or  any  thing  elfe 
that  comes  in  the  way.  From  thefe  there  grows  no 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  I. 
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pedicle ;  but  the  body  of  the  orange,  as  it  I»  called, 
is  fattened  by  them  to  the  rock,  or  other  folid  fub- 
ftance. The  orange  itfelf  is  ufually  of  about  three  or , 
four  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  while  in  the  fea,  is  full 
of  water,  and  even  retains  it  when  taken  up.  In  this 
ftate  it  frequently  weighs  a  pound  and  a  half ;  but 
when  the  water  is  let  out,  and  it  is  dried,  it  becomes 
a  mere  membrane,  weighing  fcarce  any  thing.  It  is 
beft  prefer ved,  by  ftuffing  it  with  cotton  as  foon  as 
the  water  is  let  out  of  it,  and  thea  hanging  it  up  to 
dry.  Its  furface  is  irregular  and  rough,  and  its  colour 
a  dufky  green  on  the  outfide,  and  a  clearer  but  fome 
what  bluifh  green  within  ;  and  its  thicknefs  is  about 
an  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  When  viewed  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  it  is  fcen  to  be  all  over  covered  with  fmall 
glandules,  or  rather  compofed  of  them  ;  for  they  ftand 
fo  thick  one  by  another  as  to  leave  no  fpace  between, 
and  feem  to  make  up  the  whole  fubftance ;  fo  that  it 
appeals  very  like  the  rougk  fliagreen  flcin  ufed  to  co- 
ver toys.  Thefe  are  indeed  fo  many  hollow  dude, 
through  which  the  fea-water  finds  a  paflage  into  the 
globe  formed  by  this  flcin,  and  by  this  means  it  is 
kept  always  full  and  diftended  ;  on  cutting  it  with  a 
pair  of  fciflars,  the  water  immediately  runs  out,and  the 
flcins  collapfe}  but  there  is  fomething  extiemely  remark- 
able in  this,  for  the  whole  fubftance,  near  the  woanded 
place,  is  in  motion,  and  feems  as  if  alire,  and  fenfible 
of  the  wound.  The  glandules  are  found  full  of  water, 
and  refcmbling  fmall  tranfparent  bottles  ;  and  what 
goes  to  the  ftrudlure  of  the  plant  befide  thefe,  is  an 
aflemblage  of  a  vaft  number  of  filaments,  all  which  are 
likewife  hoUow,  and  filled  with  a  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent fluid. 

There  is  another  fubftance  of  this  kind,  mentioned 
and  defcribed  by  Count  Marfigli,  Triumfetti,  and 
others,  and  called  the  ramofe  or  branched  orange. 
This  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  former  ;  but, 
inttead  of  confifting  of  one  round  globule,  it  is  formed 
of  feveral  oblong  ones,  all  joined  together,  and  repre- 
fenting  the  branches  of  fome  of  the  fucufes,  only  they 
are  fliorter  j'and  thefe  are  all  hollow  and  full  of  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fingle  globes  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  This  has,  by  way  of  root,  certain  fine 
and  flender  filaments,  which  fatten  it  to  the  ftones  or 
fliells  near  which  it  is  produced ;  and  it  is  of  a  dufky 
greenifli  colour  on  the  furface,  and  of  a  fine  bluilk 
green  within.  The  furface,  viewed  by  the  micrefcope, 
appears  rough,  as  in  the  other,  and  the  glandules  are 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  are  always  fouad  full  of  clear 
water.    See  Corallines. 

ORATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  fpeech  or  harangue, 
compofed  according  to  the  rules  of  oratory,  but  fpokeu 
in  public.  Orations  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds 
viz.  the  demonftrative,  deliberative,  and  judicial.  To 
the  demonftrative  kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethliaca, 
epithalamia,  congratulations,  &c.  To  the  deliberative 
kind  belong  perfuafion,  exhortation,  &c.  And  t©  the 
judicial  kind  belong  accufation,  confutation,  &c. 
Funeral  Oration.  See  Funeral  Oration. 
ORATOR,  among  the  Romans,  differed  from 
zpatronus  :  The  latter  was  allowed  only  to  plead  caufes  " 
on  behalf  of  his  clients ;  whereas  the  former  might 
quit  the  forum  and  afcend  the  roftra  or  tribunal,  to 
harangue  the  fenate  or  the  people.  The  orat©rd  had 
rarely  a  profoimd  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  they 
were  eloquent,  and  their  ftyle  was  generally  correA 
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Orator,  and  concife.    They  were  employed  in  caufes  of  im-    whi«h  allows  tbe  fons  of  noblemen,  and  fome  few  Oratorio 
—"^^'^""^  portance,  inftead  of  tlie  common  patrons.    Orators,    others,  to  proceed  to  degrees  before  what  is  called  the ' 
in  the  violence  of  elocution,  ufed  all  the  warmth  of  Jlatutahle  time.       In  doing  this,  encomiumSs  often 


gefture,  and  even  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
with  great  heat  ?,nd  emotion.  This  it  was  which  occa- 
fioned  a  witticifm  of  Flavins  Virginius,  who  aflced  one 
of  thofe  walking  orators,  ^ot  millia  poj'mim  decla- 
majjct  ?  ''  How  many  miles  he  had  declaimed?" 
Similar  to  the  Roman  orators  were  the  Grecian i?/jf/(3rcj-. 
See  Rhetores. 

Public  OnATOKy  an  oflice  of  very  confiderable  dig- 
rity,  and  t)f  fome  emolument  in  the  Engliili  uni- 
verfities. 

The  pnblic  orator  is  the  principal,  and  in  many  cafes 
the  only  oftenfible,  agent  for  the  univerfity  in  all  thofe 
matters  or  forms  which  are  merely  external.  He  carries 
on  or  fuperintends  all  correfpondences  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  dignity,  or  raife  the  utility,  of 
the  feminary  which  conftitutes  him.  He  has  little  to 
do,  indeed,  with  the  internal  government  of  the  body, 
/or  which  a  variety  of  officers  in  different  departments 
tire  appointed;  but  in  all  public  affairs  he  is,  as  it  were, 
the  mouth  of  the  whole  ;  putting  their  deliberations 
into  proper  form,  and  communicating  or  publifiiing 
them,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  univerfity. 
Thus,  if  the  whole  univerfity,  or  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  them,  or  by  ftatute,  or  by  the  will  of  any 
particular  benefaftor,  have,  after  a  comparative  trial, 
adjudged  a  prize  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  public  orator  to  inform  the  fuccefsful 
parties  of  the  iffue  of  the  trial.  Again,  if  for  fmgular 
learning,  or  for  any  remarkable _^oo^/  ct'/V/  fhown  to  the 
univerfity  by  any  perfon  or  perfons,  the  fenate  or  con- 
vocation  are  pleafed  to  declare  their  grateful  fenfe  of  it, 
either  by  conferring  degrees,  er  otherwife  as  they 
think  fit,  the  public  orator  is  to  notify  this  intention 
to  the  perfon  or  perfons  concerned  ;  and  fo  in  other 
cafes. 

Another  part  of  the  public  orator's  bufinefs  is  to 
prefent  young  noblemen,  or  thofe  who  take  honorary 
degrees,  tanquam  nobilesy  to  the  vice-chancellor  :  this 
he  does  in  a  Latin  fpeech,  which,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  is  either  ftiort  or  long  ;  and  of  which  the 
fubjefil  is  generally  a  defence  of  that  particular  ftatute 


ftronger  than  juft,  «-''e  made  upon  the  learning  and 
virtue  of  the  noble  candidate  ;  a  view  is  taken  of  the 
dignity  of  his  ancient  houfe  ;  the  honour  is  mentioned 
which  has  accrued  to  the  univerfity  from  the  acccHion 
of  fuch  a  member  ;  and  the  oration  concludes  with 
promifing  great  credit  from  his  future  condufii,  as  well 
as  benefit  from  the  influence  of  his  rank  in  the  ftate. 
Thefe  circumflances  are  deemed  fufficient  grounds  for 
exempting  the  fons  of  noblemen  from  that  tedious 
courfe  of  flndy  through  which  the  duller  fons  of  com- 
moners muft  all  pafs  before  they  be  thouglrt  worthy  of 
academical  honours. 

ORATORIO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  fortoffacred 
drama  of  dialogues  ;  containing  recitatives,  duettos, 
trios,  ricornellos,  chorufes,  &c.  The  fubjedrts  of  thofe 
pieces  are  ufually  taken  from  firipture,  or  the  life  of 
fome  faint,  &c.  The  mufic  for  the  otatorio&  ihould  be 
in  the  fineft  tal^e  and  beft  chofen  ilrains.  Thefe 
oratorios  are  greatly  ufed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Lent, 
and  of  late  in  England. 

Meneftrier  attributes  the  origin  of  oratorios  to  the 
crufades,  and  fays  that  the  pilgrims  returning  from 
Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  &c,  compofed  fongs, 
reciting  the  life  and  dtalA  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
myftenes  of  the  Chrirt Ian  faith,  and  celebrating  the 
atchievements  and  conflancy  of  faints  and  martyrs. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  obferve,  that  the  ora- 
torio was  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  opera,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  the  foundation  of  it  was  always 
fome  religious,  or  at  leaft  fome  moial  fubjefl.  Crefcim- 
beni  afcribes  its  origin  to  San  PHippo  Neri,  who  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1515,  and  who,  in  his  chapel, 
after  fermons,  and  other  devotions,  in  order  to  allure 
young  people  to  pious  of&ces,  had  hymns,  pfalms, 
and  fuch  like  prayers,  fung  by  one  or  more  voices. 
Among  thefe  fpiritual  fongs  were  dialogues  ;  and  thefe 
entertainments  becomiing  more  frequent,  and  impro- 
ving every  year,  were  the  occafion  that  in  the  ftven- 
tcenth  century  oratorios  were  firft  invented,  fo  called 
from  the  place  of  their  origin.  See  Naiviins's  H'ljlory: 
of  Mufic, 


ORATORY; 

The  art  of  fpeaking  well  upon  any  fubje(f>,  in  order  to  perfuade. 


INTRODUCTION. 

f  I.    Of  the  Rife  and  Pregrefs  of  Oratory. 

THE  invention  of  oratory  is  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  fables  of  the  poets,  afcribed  to  Mercury. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Greeks  made  their  dei- 
I       ties  the  authors  like w iff  of  other  arts,  and  fuppofcd 
The  origin  that  they  prefided  over  them.    Hence  they  gave  Mer- 
cf  the  art   cury  the  titles  of  f^  yi'^  and  'Ep.^^r,  both  which  names 
of  oratory.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.y^^^  fignify  «  to  fpeak."   And  Ari- 
flides  calls  eloquence  the  gift  of  Mercury;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  anciently  the  tongue  was  confecrated  to 
him.    He  was  likewife  faid  to  be  the  interpreter  or 


mcfTenger  of  the  gods  ;  which  office  very  well  fuited 
him,  as  he  excelled  in  eloquence.  Hence  we  read  in 
the  Sacred  Writin,t;s,  that  when  the  people  of  Lyftra 
took  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  gods  in  human  fhape,  be- 
caufe  of  that  fuddcn  and  furprifing  cure  which  was 
wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  they  called  Barnabas  Ju' 
piter,  and  Paul  Alercury  ;  for  this  leafon,  as  the  in- 
fpired  v.  riter  tells  us,  '  becaufe  he  w  is  the  chief  fpeak- 
er,'  that  is  (as  the  fpedlators  then  thouy.litj,  the  inter- 
preter or  fpokefman  of  Bainabas. 

But  to  p-,ifs  over  thefe  fi6tions  of  the  heathen  deities, 
let  us  hear  what  Quintilian  fays  of  the  (rrigin  of  this 
art  ;  -^-'ho  feems  to  give  a  very  probable  account  of  it 
in  the  following  paffage.    *'  The  faculty  of  fpeeck 
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(Ciys  lie)  we  deme  from  nature  (a);  but  the  art  from 
obffrvation.     For  as  in  phyfic,  men,  by  feeing  that 
fome  things  promote  heahh  and  others  dellroy  it,  form- 
ed the  art  u))on  thofe  obfervations;  in  h'ke  manner,  by- 
perceiving  that  fome  things  in  difcourfe  are  faid  to 
advantage,  and  others  not,  they  accordingly  marked 
thofe  things,  in  order  to  imitate  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other.    They  alfo  added  fome  things  from  their 
own  reafon  and  judgment,  wliich  being  confirmed  by 
vife,  they  began  to  teach  others  what  they  knew  them- 
feives."    But  no  certain  account  can  be  given  when, 
or  by  whom,  this  method  of  obfervation  firll  began 
to  take  place.    And  Ariflotle  fiippofes,  not  without 
reafon,  that  the  firft  lineaments  of  the  art  were  very 
rude  and  imperfea.    Paufanias,  indeed,  in  his  Defcnp- 
iion  of  Greece,  tells  us,  that  Pittheus,  the  uncle  of  The- 
fcus,  taught  it  at  Trezene  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
vrote  a  book  concerning  it ;  which  he  read  himfelf, 
as  it  WHS  pubhfhed  by  one  of  Epidaurus.    But  as  Pit- 
theus  lived  about  looo  years  before  Paufanias,  who 
flouri(hed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  fome 
are  of  opinion  he  might  be  impofed  upon  by  the  Epi- 
daurian,  who  pubhfhed  this  book  under  the  name  of 
Pittheus.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  reafonabit  to 
believe,  that  the  Greeks  had  the  principles  of  this  art 
fo  early  as  the  time  of  Pittheus.  For  Thefeus  his  ne- 
phew  lived  not  long  before  the  takin;>  of  Troy,  which, 
accoidingto  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  happened  904  yeai-s 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;   at  which  time  Cicero 
thought  it  was  in  much  eiieem  among  them.  <'  Homer 
(fays  he^)  vyould  never  have  given  UlyfTes  and  Nedor 
in  the  Trojan  wars  fo  great  commendations  on  account 
of  their  fpeecbes  (to  one  of  whom  he  attributes  force, 
and  to  the  other  fweetnefs  of  expreffion),  if  eloquence 
had  not  in  thofe  times  been  in  great  repute."  and 
left  any  one  fhould  imagine,  that  in  thufe  days  they 
made  ufe  only  of  fuoh  helps  as  nature  and  pradtice 
could  afford  them,  the  fame  poet  informs  us,  that  Pc- 
leus  fent  Phoenix  with  his  fon  Achilles  to  the  Trojan 
war,  ».o  inftruft  him  not  only  in  the  art  of  war,  biH: 
iikewifc  of  eloquence.    But  who  were  the  profeflbrs 
of  this  art  for  fome  ages  following  is  not  known.  For 
Quintilian  fays,  that  afterwards  Empedocles  is  the  fird 
upon  record  who  attempted  any  thing  concerning  it. 
And  he,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  account,  flouriflied 
about  500  years  after  Troy  was  taken.    At  which 
tmie,  as  Cicero  obferveSj  men  being  now  fenhble  of 
the  powerful  charms  of  oratory,  and  the  influence  it 
had  upon  the  mind,  there  immediately  arofe  feveral 
mafters  of  it  ;  the  chief  of  whom  are  mentioned  by 
Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  '  the  oldefl  writers  up- 
on this  art  are  Corax  and  Tifias,  both  of  Sicily.  After 
them  came  Gorgias  of  Leontiura  in  the  fame  ifland, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fcholar  of  Empedocles, 
^       and  by  reafon  of  his  great  age  (for  he  lived  to  be  109 
„rsof  years  old)  had  many  cotemporaries.   Thrafymachus  of 
recce.      Chalcedon,  Prodicus  of  Cea,  Protagoras  of  Abder.i, 
I-Jippias  of  Eiis,  and  Alcidamus  of  Elea,  lived  in  his 


time  ;  as  likewife  Antljhon,  who  firfl  wrote  orations, 
and  alfo  upon  the  art,  and  is  faid  to  have  fpoktn  ad- 
mirably well  in  his  own  defence  ;  and  befides  thefe, 
Poiycr.ites,  and  Theodore  of  Byzantium.'  Thefe 
perlons  contributed  different  ways  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  -rt.    Corax  and  Tifias  gave  rules 
for  methodizing  a  difcourfe,  and  a  ^juftia?  its  particu- 
lar parts;  as  maybe  conjeiTured  from  Cicero's  account 
of  them,  who  lays,  "  Though  fome  had  fpoke  well 
before  thtir  time,  yet  none  with  order  and  method.'* 
But  Gorgias  feems  to  have  excelled  all  the  reif  i*!  fame 
and  reputation  :  for  he  was  fo  highly  applauded  by 
all  Greece,  that  a  golden  Ifatue  was  erefttd  to  him  at 
Delphos,  which  was  a  difb'nguifhing  honour  conferred 
upon  him  only.    And  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great 
a  matter  of  oratory,  that  in  a  public  affembly  he  would 
undertake  to  declaim  immediately  upon  any  fubjeft 
propofed  to  him.    He  wrote,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  in 
the  denionllrative  or  laudatory  way  ;  which  require* 
mofl  of  the  fublime,  and  makes  whatDiodorus  Sicuhis 
fays  of  him  the  more  probable,  that     he  firil  intro- 
duced the  fhongeft  figures,  members  of  periods  oppo- 
lite  in  fenle,  of  an  equal  length,  or  ending  with  a  like 
found,  arid  other  ornaments  of  that  nature."  And 
hence  thofe  figures,  which  give  the  greateft  force  and 
luitre  to  a  difcourfe,  were  anciently  called  by  his  name 
Cicero  tells  us  further,  that  Thrafymachus  and  Gor- 
gias were  the  firll  who  introduced  numbers  into  profe 
which   Ifocrates  afterwards  brought  to  perfedion' 
(:^iiitihaii  hkewife  mentions  Protagorae,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
dicus,  and  Thrafymachus,  asthehr-ftwho  treated  of 
common  placed,  and  fhowed  the  ufe  of  them  for  the  in- 
vention of  argumenti.     Nor  rauft  we  omit  Plato, 
whofe  elegant  dialogue  upon  this  fubjed  is  ftill  extant, 
which  he  intitles  Gorgias.    For  though  he  does  not 
lay  down  the  common  rules  of  the  ai-t ;  yet  he  very 
wcil  explains  the  nature  of  it,  and  maintains  its  true 
end  and  ufe  againft  the  generality  of  its  profeffors,  who 
had  greatly  perverted  the  original  defign  of  it.  Thus 
by  the  ftudy  and  induflry  of  fo  many  ingenious  and 
great  men,  the  art  of  oratory  was  then  carried  to  a 
confiderable  height  among  the  Grecians.  Thouo-h 
many  of  thofe  who  profefTed  it  in  thofe  times  em- 
ployed their  flcill  rather  to  promote  their  own  reputa- 
tion and  applaufe,  than  to  ferve  the  real  interelts  of 
truth  and  virtue.    «  For  they  propofed  in  an  arro- 
gant  manner  (as  Cicero  faysj  to  teach  how  a  bad 
caufe  might  be  fo  managed,  as  to  get  the  better  of  a 
good  one."    That  is,  they  would  undertake  to  charRi 
the  ears  and  flrike  the  pafTions  of  their  hearers  in  fo 
powerful  a  manner,  .by  fophiilicd  reafonings,  turns 
«f  wit,  and  fine  language,  as  to  impofe  fahehood 
upon  them  for  truth ;  than  which  nothing  could  be 
either  more  difingenuous  in  itfcif,  or  prejudicial  to 
fociety. 

But  thofe  who  fucceeded  them  feem  to  have  con- 
fulted  better,  both  for  their  o  .vn  honour  and  that  of 
their  profeffion.    ifocrates  was  the  moft  renowned  of 
3  A  2  all 


(a)  If  Q^ulritiiian  Mt  that  the  human  race  fpeak  an  articulate  language  by  nature  or  Ii-ainft  he  cer. 
tainly  deceived  himfelf  (fee  Lakc.agk)  ;  but  if  his  meaning  was  or.ly  that^me/have  f  om  na  urfa  apab^ 
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all  Gorgias's  fcholars,  whom  Cicero  frequently  ex- 
tols  with  the  higheft  commendations,  as  the  greateft 
mafter  and  teacher  of  oratory  ;  "  whofe  fchool  (as  he 
fays)  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  fent  forth  abundance  of 
great  men."  Ariftotle  was  chiefly  induced  to  engage 
in  this  province  from  an  emulation  of  his  glory  ;  and 
would  often  fay  in  a  verfe  of  Sophocles,  fomewhat  va- 
ried to  his  purpofe, 

To  be  filent  it  is  a  fhame  ; 
While  Ifocrates  gets  fuch  fame. 

Quintllian  fays  they  both  wrote  upon  the  art,  though 
there  is  no  fyftem  of  the  former  now  extant    But  that 
of  Ariftotle  is  efteemed  the  beft  and  moft;  complete 
of  any  in  the  Greek  language.    In  this  age  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  appeared  in  its  higheft  perfedtion.  De- 
mofthenes  was  an  hearer  both  of  Ifocrates  and  Plato, 
as  alfo  of  Ifseus  (ten  of  whofe  orations  are  yet  extant) ; 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  a  furprlfmg  genius,  joined 
with  indefatigable  induftry,  made  that  advantage  of 
their  precepts,  that  he  has  been  always  efteemed  by 
the  beft  judges  the  prince  of  Grecian  orators.  His 
great  adverfary  and  rival  ^fchines,  after  his  banifti- 
jnent,  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Rhodes,  and  employed 
his  time  there  in  teaching  of  rhetoric.  Theodeaes  and 
Theophraftus,  both  of  them  fcholars  of  Ariftotle,  imi- 
tated their  mafter  in  writing  upon  the  art.    And  from 
that  time  the  philofophers,  efpecially  the  ftoics  and 
peripatetics,  apphed  themfelves  to  lay  down  the  rules 
©f  oratory  ;  which  Socrates  had  before  feparated  from 
the  province  of  a  philofopher.    And  there  is  yet  pre- 
ferved  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft,  which  fome  have 
afcrlbed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  the  peripatetic,  and 
fcholar  of  Theophraftus,  though  others  more  probably 
to  DIonyfius  of  Halicarnaffus.  Quintilian  mentions  fc- 
veral  other  famous  rhetoricians  in  the  following  ages, 
who  were  likewife  writers;  as  Hermagoras,  Athcnsus, 
ApoUonius  Molon,  Areus  CaeciHus,  Dionyfms  of  Ha- 
licarnaffus, ApoUonius  of  Pergamus,  and  Theodore  of 
Gadara.    But  of  thefe  nothing  now  remains  upon  the 
fubjca  of  oratory,  except  fome  trafts  of  DIonyfius, 
'Who  flourifhcd  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  Caefar.  Nor 
have  there  beeen  wanting  fome  eminent  writers  of  this 
kind  among  the  Greeks  fincc  the  time  of  Quintihan ; 
two  of  whom  we  cannot  omit  to  mention,  Hermo- 
Irenes,  and  Longlnus  the  author  of  the  incomparable 
treatife  Of  the  Sublime,  a  book  which  can  fcarce  be  too 
>,       much  commended  or  too  often  read. 
Rife  and        It  wag  long  before  Rome  received  this  art,  and  not 
progrcfsof  ^{thout  difficulty  at  firft.    The  reafon  was,  becaufe 
«ratory  in        Romans  were  for  feveral  ages  wholly  addiftcd  to 
military  affairs,  and  to  enlarge  their  territories  ;  fo 
that  they  not  only  negleAed  to  cultivate  learning,  but 
thought  the  purfuit  of  it  a  thing  of  ill  tendency,  by 
diverting  the  minds  of  their  youth  from  the  cares  and 
toils  of  war,  to  a  more  foft  and  indolent  kind  of  life. 
Therefore  fo  late  as  the  year  of  their  city  592,  when 
by  the  induftry  of  fome  Grecians  the  liberal  arts  be- 
gan  to  ftourifti  in  Italy,  a  decree  paffed  the  fenate,  by 
which  all  philofophers  and  rhetoricians  were  ordered 
to  depart  out  of  Rome.    But  in  a  few  years  after, 
when  C:vneade8,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  who  were 
not  only  philofophers  but  orators,  came  ambafladors 
from^  Athens  to  Rome,  the  Roman  youth  were  fo 
charmed  wit"h  the  eloquence  of  their  harangues,  that 
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they  could  no  lonjrer  be  ftopt  from  purfufng  the  fludy 
of  oratory.  And  by  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks,  it  foon  gained  fuch  efteem,  that  perfons  of  the 
firft  quality  employed  their  time  and  pains  to  acquire- 
it.  And  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  ambitious  to 
advance  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  could 
have  little  hopes  of  fuecefs,  unlefshehad  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  profpefts  in  that  ftudy. 

Seneca  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Plotiu?,  a  Gaul,  was- 
the  firft  who  taught  the  art  of  oratory  at  Rome  in. 
Latin  ;  which  Cicero  fays,  was  while  he  was  a  boy  > 
and  when  the  moft  ftudious  perfons  went  to  hear  him, 
he  lamented  that  he  could  not  go  with  them  ;  bein^ 
prevented  by  the  regard  he  paid  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
of  his  fiiends,  who  thought  that  greater  improvements 
were  made  by  exercifes  in  the  Gieek. language  under- 
Grecian  mafters.    S«neca  adds,  that  this  profeffion 
continued  for  fome  time  in  the  hands  of  freedmen  ; 
and  that  the  firft  Roman  who  engaged  in  it  was  Blan- 
dus  of  the  equeftrian  order,  who  was  fucceeded  by 
others ;  fome  of  whofe  lives  are  yet  extant,  written  by 
Suetonius,  as  many  of  the  Grecians  are  by  Philoftra^ 
tus  and  Eunapius.    Ouintilian  Ukewlfe  gives  us  the 
names  of  thofe  among  the  Romans,  who  wrote  upon 
the  art.    "  The  firft  (fays  he),  as  far  as  1  can  learn, 
who  compofed  any  thing  upon  this  argument,  was  M. 
Cato  the  cenfor.    After  him  Anthony  the  orator  be* 
gan  upon  the  fubjea,  which  is  the  only  work  he  ha& 
left,  and  that  imperfea.    Then  followed  fome  of  lefs 
note.    But  he  who  carried  eloquence  to  its  higheft 
pitch  among  us,  was  Cicero;  who  has  likewife  by  hi* 
rules  given,  the  beft  plan  both  to  praaife  and  teach  the 
art.    After  whom  modefty  would  require  us  to  men- 
tion no  more,  had  he  not  told  us  himfelf,  that  his 
books  of  rhetoric  flipt  out  of  his  hands,  while  he  was 
but  a  youth.    And  thofe  leffer  things,  which  many 
perfons  want,  he  has  purpofely  omitted  in  his  dif- 
courfes  of  oratory.  Cornificius  wrote  largely  upon  the 
fame  fubjea ;  Stertinius  and  Gallio  the  father,  each 
of  them  femething.    But  Cclfus  and  Lenas  were  more 
accurate  than  Gallio;  and  in  our  times  Virglnius, 
Pliny,  and  Rutllius.    And  there  are  at  this  day  fome 
celebrated  authors  of  the  fame  kind,  who,  if  they  had 
taken  in  every  thing,  might  have  favcd  my  pains." 
Time  has  fince  deprived  us  of  moft  of  the  writers  men-  " 
tioned  here  by  Quintilian.    But  we  have  the  lefs  rea- 
fon  to  regret  this  lofs,  fince  it  has  preferved  to  us  Ci- 
cero's treatifes  upon  this  fubjea  ;  which  we  may  well 
fuppofe  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  flielr  own  excel- 
lency, and  the  great  efteem  they  have  always  had  in 
the  world.   Befides  his  Tavo  Books  of  Invention,  which 
Quintilian  here  calls  his  Books  of  Rhetoric,  there  are 
extant  of  hk.  Three  Books  of  an  Orator;  one  Of  famous 
Orators ;  and  another,  which  is  called  The  Orator;  as 
alfo  his  Topics,  a  preface  Concerning  the  befifort  of  Ora- 
tors, and  a  treatife  Of  the  parts  of  Oratory.    Each  of 
which  treatifes,  whether  we  regard  the  juftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  the  thoughts,  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  rules,  or 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  ftyle,  deferves  to  be 
frequently  perufcd  by  all  who  are  lovers  of  eloquence. 
For  who  can  be  thought  fo  well  qualified  to  give  the 
rules  of  any  art,  as  he  who  excelled  all  mankind  in  the 
praaice  of  them  ?  But  thofe  Four  books  to  Herenmus^ 
which  are  publiflied  among  Cicero's  works,  feem  with 
cood  reafon  to  be  attributed  to  Cornificius,  whom. 

Quxu' 
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Ouintilian  here  mentions.  And  Celfus  is  by  Tome  af- 
firmed to  have  taught  oratory,  whom  he  alfo  places 
among  the  rhetorfcians,  and  whofe  Eight  Boohs  of  Me- 
dicine are  yet  extant,  written  in  fo  beautiful  a  ftyle  as 
plainly  fhows  him  to  be  a  mafter  of  eloquence.  But 
C^iintilian  htmfclf  outdid  all  who  went  before  him  m 
diligence  and  accuracy  as  a  writer.  His  Injlitutims  are 
fo  comprehenfive,  and  written  with  fuch  great  exaft- 
nefs  and  judgment,  that  they  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  moft  perfeft  work  of  the  kind.  With  this  ex- 
cellent  author  we  {hall  finifh  the  account  of  the  Latin 
rhetoricians.  ,  . 

There  were  indeed  fome  others  in  the  following 
ages,  whofe  works  are  yet  extant ;  but  as  they  con- 
tain nothing  of  moment  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
thofe  already  mentioned,  we  fhall  forbear  to  name 
them.    Much  lefs  (hall  we  defcend  to  that  numerous 
body  of  writers,  who  fince  the  revival  of  learning  have 
treated  upon  this  fubjcft,  for  the  fame  reafon.  And 
W  Archb.    a  very  good  judge*  has  not  long  fmce  given  it  as  his 
Cambray,  opinion,  that  the  method  of  forming  the  bed  fyftem 
/-•«-r-ai3- of  oratory,  is  to  collea  it  from  the  fineft  precepts  of 
Ariaotle,  Cicero,  Quintllian,  Longinus,  and  other 
celebrated  authors  ;  with  proper  examples  taken  from 
the  choiceft  parts  of  the  pureft  antiquity.    And  this 
is  the  method  attempted  to  be  purfued  in  the  follow- 
ing treatife. 

§  2.    Of  the  Nature  of  Oratory. 
The  terms  rhetoric  and  oratory,  having  no  other  dif- 
ference but  that  one  is  taken  from  the  Greek  language 
and  the  other  from  the  Latin,  may  be  ufed  promifcu- 
cufly  ;  but  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the 
words  rhetorician  and  orator.    For  although  the  Gre- 
cians ufed  the  former,  both  to  exprefs  thofe  who  caught 
the  art,  and  thofe  who  praaifed  it ;  yet  the  Romans 
afterward,  when  they  took  that  word  into  their  lan- 
guage, confined  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  art,  and  call- 
ed the  reft  orators.    And  there  feems  to  have  been  a 
fufiicient  reafon  for  this  diftinaion,  fince  the  art  was 
the  fame  in  both,  and  might  therefore  go  by  eithtr 
name  :  but  the  different  province  of  rhetoricians  and 
orators  made  it  not  improper  that  they  (hould  be  call, 
ed  by  different  names.    Befides,  anciently,  before  rhe- 
toric was  made  a  feparate  and  diftina  art  from  philo- 
f^phy,  the  fame  perfons  taught  both.    And  then  they 
were  called  not .  only  rhetoricians  but  fophip.  But 
becaufe  they  often  employed  their  art  rather  to  vindi- 
cate what  was  falfe  and  unjuft,  than  to  fupport  truth 
and  virtue  ;  this  difingenuous  condua,.  by  which  they 
frequently  impofed  upon  weak  minds,,  brought  a  dif- 
credit  both  upon  themfelves  and  their  profefGon.  And- 
therefore  the  name  fophijl,  or  fiphijler,  has  been  more 
generally  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  to  fignify  one  flcilled  ra- 
ther in  the  arts  of  cavilling,  than  qualified  to  fpeak 
well  and  accurately  upon  any  fubjea. 
-    *  It  Is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  many  words,  to  prove  that 

•ratoryan  ^^^^  comprifed  under  certain 

rules,  agreeable  to  reafon,  delivered  In  a  regular  me- 
thod, and  fuited  to  attain  the  end  it  propofes ;  which 
are  charaaers  fufiicient  to  denominate  it  an  art.  _  In- 
deed the  cafe  is  the  fame  here  as  in  moft  other  things, 
that  a  good  genius  is  of  itfelf  more  ferviceable  than 
the  moft  exaa  acquaintance  with  all  the  rules  of  art, 
where  that  is  wanting.    But  it  is  fufficlent  that  art 
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help  nature,  and  carjy  it  farther  than  It  can  other- 
wife  advance  without  it.    And  he  who  is  dcfirous  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  a  good  orator,  will  find  the  af- 
fiftance  of  art  very  neceffary.     Some  perfons  have 
thought,  that  many  of  the  common  fyftems  written  up- 
on the  fubjea  of  oratory  have  been  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  that,  by  burdening  the  mind  with  too 
great  a  number  of  rules  about  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance, they  have  oftentimes  rather  difcouraged  than 
promoted  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.    This  undoubtedly 
is  an  extreme  which  fhould  be  always  carefully  avoid- 
ed.   But,  however,  an  indifferent  guide  in  a  ftrange 
road  is  better  than  none  at  all.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  hear  Quintihan's  opinion  upon  this  head.  "I  would 
not  (fays  he)  have  young  perfons  think  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  inftruaed,  if  they  have  learned  one  of  thofe 
compends  which  are  commonly  handed  about,  and 
fancy  themfelves  fafc  in  the  decrees,  as  it  were,  of  thefe 
technical  writers.    The  art  of  fpeaking  requires  much 
labour,  conftant  ftudy,  a  variety  of  exercife,  many 
trials,  the  greateft  prudence,  and  readinefs  of  thought. 
However,  thefe  treatifes  arc  ufeful,  when  they  fet 
you  in  a  plain  and  open  way,  and  do  not  confine  ^ou 
to  one  narrow  traa,  from  which  he  who  thinks  it  a 
crime  to  depart  muft  move  as  flowlyasone  that  walks 
upon  a  rope."  We  fee  he  is  not  for  having  us  confine 
curfelves  too  clofely  to  fyftems,  though  he  thinks  they 
are  of  fervicc  at  firft,  till  ufe  and  experience  render 
them  lefs  neceffary.  ^  ,» 

The  bufinefs  of  oratory  is  to  teach  us  to  fpeak  well;  The  objeS- 
which,  as  Cicero  explains  it,  is  to  fpeak  ^netha-^ 
dually, fioridly,  and  copioufly. 

Now,  in  order  to  fpeak  jujllyy  or  pertinently,  a  per- 
fon  muft  be  mafter  of  his  fubjea,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  fay  all  that  ia  proper,  and  avoid  whatever  may  ap- 
pear foreign  and  trifling.  And  he  muft  clothe  his 
thoughts  with  fuch  words  and  expreffions  as  are  moft' 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  argument,  and  will  give  it 
the  greateft  force  and  evidence. 

And  as  It  teaches  to  fpeak  juftly,  fo  likewife  metho- 
Scally.  This  requires,  th«t  all  the  parts  of  a  difcourffc 
be  placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  withfuch  juft  con- 
neaioB,  as.  to  refka  a  light  upon  each  other,  and 
thereby  to  render  the  whole  both  clear  in  itfelf,  and 
eafy  to  be  retained.  But  the  fame  method  is  not  pro- 
per for  alkdifcom-fes.  And  very  frequently  a  different 
manner  is  convenient  in  handling  the  fame  fubjea. 
For  it  is  plain,  that  art,  as  well  as  nature,  loves  va- 
riety ;  and  it  difcovers  the  fpeaker's  judgment,  when 
the  difpofition  of  his  difcourfe  is  fo  framed,  as  to  ap- 
pear eafy  and  natural,  rather  than  the  effea  of  Indu» 
ftry  and  labour. 

To  fpeak  floridly^  is  fo  peculiar  a  property  of  this 
art,  that  fome  have  wholly  confined  it  to  the  pomp 
and  ornaments  of  language.  But  that  It  extends  far- 
ther, and  refpeas  things  as  well  as  words,  we  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fhow  hereafter.  It  contains  Indeed 
the  whole,  fubjea  of  elocution,  but  does  not  wholly 
Gonfift  in  it.  True  and  folid  eloquence  requires  not 
only  the  benutles  and  flowers  of  laogusge,  but  likewife 
the  heft  fenfe  and  cleareft  reafoning.  Befides,  rheto- 
ric gives  rules  for  the  fevcral  forts  of  ftyle,  and  di- 
reas  the  ufe  of  them  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjea. 

jiut  the  force  of  oratory  appears  in  nothing  more. 

than; 
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than  a  copwnjnefs  of  expreffion,  or  a  proper  manner 
ot  enlargement,  fmted  to  the  nature  of  the  fuhied  • 
M'h.ch  is  of  great  afe  in  perfuafion,  and  forms  the  lal! 
.  property,  rtqiiired  by  Cicero,  of  fpeaking  well  A 
fhoft  and  concife  account  of  things  is  often  attended 
with  obfcunty,  from  an  omiffion  of  fome  nereffary  cir- 
cumftances  relvtinP  to  them.  Or,  however,  where  that 
IS  not  the  cafe,  yet  for  -want  of  proper  embelhfliments 
-to  enhven  the  difcourfe,  and  thereby  to  excite  and  fix 
the  hearers  attention,  it  is  apt  to  flip  through  their 
-nunds  without  leaving  any  impreffion.  But  where  the 
images  of  things  are  drawn  in  their  full  proportion, 
painted  in  their  proper  colours,  fet  in  a  clear  light, 
and  reprefented  in  different  views,  with  sll  the  ftrength 
and  beauties  of  eloquence,  they  captivate  the  minds  of 
the  audienoe  with  the  higheil  picafure,  engage  their 
attention,  and  by  an  irrefiftible  force  move  and  bend 
them  to  the  defign  of  the  fpeaker. 

The  principal  end  and  defign  of  oratory  is  to  per- 
iuade  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  frequently  called  the  art 
of  perfuafion.  Indeed  the  orator  has  often  other  fub- 
ordinate  views ;  as  when  he  endeavours  either  to  de- 
light his  hearers  witfi  what  is  pleafant  and  agreeable 
or  to  concdiate  their  good  opinion  by  a  fmooth  and 
artful  addrtfs  :  but  ftill  both  thefe  are  in  order  tober- 
•fuade  and  excite  them  to  aftion. 

An  ohjeaion  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  againft 
eloquence,  ?.s  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  per^ 
fuading  to  ill  as  well  as  to  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  may  ;  and  fo  reafon ing  may  alfo  be,  and  too 
often  IS,  employed  for  leading  meii  into  error.  But 
who  would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from  this 
agamll  the  cultivation  of  our  reafoning  powers  ?  Rea- 
fon, eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  h-.is  been  ftu- 
died  among  mankind,  may  be  abufed,  and  may  prove 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  ;  but  it  were  per- 
feaiy  childifli  to  contend,  that  upon  this  account  they 
ought  to  be  aboiifhed. 

While  the  orator  employs  his  art  in  purfuing  only 
thofe  ends  for  which  it  was  at  firft  defigned,  the  per- 
fuading  men  to  good  and  virtuous  aaions,  and  dif- 
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fuading  them  from  every  thing  that  n  \\\  and  v/cious  • 
nothing  can  be  more  commeuduble  in  {tk\L  or  ufefnl 
to  human  focieties.  "^i-nu 

^  3.    Of  the  LShnJlon  of  Oratory. 

t!o?\ZT"""f'  parts  ;  Jif^o^.oJry 

twn,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  Tiiis  will  appear  =""fift>o 
by  conlidenng  the  nature  of  each  of  them  and  what '"^"i'^^^* 
It  contributes  in  forming  an  orator.  Every  one  who 
aims  to  fpeak  well  and  accurately  upon  any  fubie."^ 
does  naturally  in  the  firft  place  inquire  after  and  purl 
fue  fach  thoughts  as  may  feem  molt  proper  to  explain 
and  illuftrate  the  thing  upon  which  he  defignVto  dif" 
courfe.  And  if  the  nature  of  it  requires  that  he  fhould 
^e'eU^w"'  '^  confim.  what  he  fays,  :;he  not  onlvr 
feeks  the  ftrongeft,  and  fuch  as  are  like  to  be  befl  re 
ceived  ;  but  alfo  prepares  to  anfwer  any  thing  which 
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After  this  he  dehberates  with  himfeif  in  what  method 
CO  diipofe  of  thofe  things  which  have  occurred  to  his 
mind,  that  they  may  appear  in  the  plaincft  light,  and 
no  lofe  their  force  by  diforder  and  confufiof         i , 
IS  the  bufinefs  of  difpofition.~m,  next  concern  is  to 
give  his  thoughts  an  agreeable  drefs  ;   by  makin? 
choice  of  the  htteft_  words,  cleareft  expreffions,  fmooth 
and  harmonious  periods,  with  other  ornaments  of  ftvie 
as  m.y  beft  ^lit  the  nature  of  his  fubjed,  brighten  hii 
difcourfe,  and  render  it  moft  entertaining  to  his  hear 
ers.    And  tins  is  called  ^WW—The '^laft  thin^  he 
attends  to,  is  to  deliver  what  he  has  thus  compofed 
with  a  jult  and  agreeable  pronunciation.    And  daily 
experience  convmces  us,  how  much  this  contributes 
both  to  engage  the  attention  and  imprcfs  what  is  fpo- 
ken  upon  the  mind.  This  then  is  the  method  to  which 
nature  direds,  in  order  to  qualify  ourfelves  for  difcour. 
fing  to  the  belt  advantage:  though  by  cuftom  and 
habit  thefe  things  become  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  we 
do  not  arways  attend  to  them  feparately  in  their  na 
tural  order.    However,  it  13  the  bufinefs  of  art  to  foil 
bw  nature,  and  to  treat  of  things  in  that  manner  which 
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Chap.  I.    Of  Invention  in  general ;  and  particu- 
larly of  Common  Places,  and  State  of  a  Cavfe. 

7.      TNventign,  confidered  in  general,  is  the  difcovcrt^ 

V'''  ^'^'"8^-        P-P-  to'perfuade.  a"J 
very  uf  «''^^r      attain  this  end,  the  orator  propofes  to  him- 

.fuchti.ine.  felf  three  things:  To  prove  or  illuftrate  the  fubiea  up- 
as are  titt.d  on  which  he  treats;  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
.operi.at.ceTs  ;  find  to  engage  their  paffions  in  his  favour.  And 
as  thefe  require  different  kinds  of  arguments  or  mo- 
tives, invention  fninifhes  him  with  a  fupply  for  each 
of  them,  as  will  be  (hown  in  their  order. 

An  argun-ent,  as  defined  by  Cicero,  is  a  reafon 
which  inducts  us  to  believe  what  hzhrc  we  doubted 
of. 

And  as  different  kinds  of  difcourfes  require  different 
arguments,  rhetoricians  have  confidered  them  two 
■ways  ;  in  generp,!  under  certain  heads,  as  a  common 
fund  fo.r  all  fuojeils  ;  and  in  a  more  particular  m.nner 

they  are  fmted  to  dmonjlratme,  deliberative^  or>- 


j^«^/d.fcourfee.    Atprefent  we  ftall  treat  only  upon 
the  former  of  thefe.    And  now,  thnt  one  thing  may 
receive  proof  and  confirmation  from  another,  it^is  n'^ 
ceffary  that  there  be  fome  relation  between  th  m  Z 
all  things  are  not  equally  adapted  to  prove  one  ano' 
then    Ihus,  -  meafuring  the  quantity  of  two  th  n^a 
which  we  would  fhow  to  be  either  equal  or  uneauaT 
;f  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  one  cLnorbe  S 
to  the  other,  then  we  tak.  a  third  thing,  which  mav 
be  applied  to  them  both;  and  that  mud  be  equaUV 
rca  I  to  one  of  the  two,  which  if  applied  co  thelthe, 
and  found  equal  to  that  alfo,  we  profcntlv  con  1  !l 
that  thefe  two  things  are  equal;  bu^t  i7  t  L  u  ^al 
to  the  other,  we  fay  that  thefe  two  things  "re^un 
equal.    Becaufe  it  is  the  certain  and  known  property 
ot  all  quant.cies,  that  wbatfoever  two  thinasare^  '  , 
to  a  third,  are  equal  to  one  another;  and^whereTc 
of  any  twc)  things  is  equal  to  a  third,  and  the  other 
unequal,  thofe  two  things  are  Unequal  to  one  another 
Uhat  has  been  f.id  of  quantities, 'will  hold  ruet  a U 
other  cafes,  that  io  far  as  any  two  things  «;  ideas 

agree 
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agree  to  a  third,  fo  far  they  agree  to  one  another. 
So  likewife,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  one  of  any  two 
things  or  ideas  does  agree  to  a  third,  and  the  other 
does  not,  fo  far  they  difagree  with  one  another;  in 
which  refpeft,  one  of  th»  ni  cannot  be  truly  affirmed  of 
the  other.     Since,  therefore,  in  every  propofition,  one 
thing  is  fpnken  of  anather,  if  we  would  find  out  whe- 
ther the  two  ideas  agree  to  each  other  or  not,  where 
this  is  not  evident  of  itfeif,  we  muft  find  out  fome 
third  thingj  the  idea  of  which  agrees  to  one  of  them; 
and  then  that  Ijeing  applied  to  the  other,  as  it  does 
agree  or  difagree  with  it,  fo  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  two  things  propofed  do  agree  or  difagree  with 
one  another.    This  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an 
•example  or  two.      Should  it  be  inquired,  IVhether 
-virtue  is  fo  le  loved ;  the  agreement  between  virtue  and 
love  might  be  found  by  comparino;  them  fcparately 
with  happinefs,  as  a  common  meafure  to  both.  For 
lince  the  idea  of  happinefs  agrees  to  that  of  love,  and 
the  idea  of  virtue  to  that  of  happinefs  ;  it  follows, 
that  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  love  agree  to  one  anot-^ier  : 
and  therefore  It  may  be  affirmed,  T/oat  virtue  is  to  be 
loved.    But  on  the  contrary,  becaufe  the  idea  of  mi- 
fery  difagrees  with  that  of  love,  but  the  idea  of  vice 
agrees  to  that  of  mifery,  the  two  ideas  of  vice  and 
love  muft  confcquently  (!ifa;^-ree  with  one  another  ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  falfe  to  afitrt,  That  vice  is 
.  to  be  loved.    Now,  this  third  thing  logicians  call  the 
-medium.,  or  middle  term^  becaufe  it  does  as  it  were 
conneft  two  extremes  ;  that  is,  both  parts  of  a  pro- 
pofition.    But  ihetoricians  call  it  an  argument,  be- 
caufe it  is  fo  app  lied  to  what  was  before  propofed,  as 
to  become  the  inftrunicnt  of  procuring  our  afient  to 
it.    Thus  far  as  to  the  nature  and  ufe  of  arguments. 
We  ftall  next  e:<plain  by  v.  hat  metb.ods  they  are  to  he 
fought. 

A  lively  imagination,  and  readinefs  of  thought,  are 
undoubtedly  a  very  great  help  to  invention.  Some 
perfons  are  naturally  endued  with  that  quicknefs  of 
fancy,  and  penetratien  of  mind,  that  they  are  fekiom 
at  a  lofs  for  arguments  either  to  defend  their  own 
opinions,  or  to  attack  their  adverfaries  However, 
thefe  things  being  the  gift  of  natuie,  and  not  to  be 
gained  by  art,  do  not  properly  fall  under  our  prefent 
confideration. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  great  learning  and 
toextenfive  knowledge  are  a  noble  fund  for  invention. 
An  orator  therefore  fhould  be  furniflied  with  a  ilockof 
important  truth?,  folid  maxims  of  reafon,  and  a  variety 
of  knowledge,  coUeded  and  treafured  up  both  from 
obfervation  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  liberal 
arts;  that  he  may  not  only  be  qualified  to  exprefs 
himfelt*  in  the  moil  agreeable  manner,  but  likewife  to 
fupport  Twhat  he  fayb  with  the  ftrongeft  and  cleareft 
arguments. 

But  becaufe  all  are  not  born  with  a  like  happy 
prcnius,  and  have  not  the  fame  opportunity  to  cultivate 
their  minds  with  learning  and  knowledge  ;  and  be- 
caufe nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  dwell  long 
upon  the  confideration  of  one  thing,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  ftrongell  arguments  which  may  be  off"ered  for 
and  againft  it;  upon  thefe  accounts,  art  has  prefcribed 
a  method  to  leffen,  in  fome  meafure,  thefe  difficultie?, 
and  help  every  one  to  a  fupply  of  aj-guments  upon  any 
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fubjeft.    And  this  is  done  by  the  contrivance  of  com-  Inventi  ji.^ 
mon  places,  which  Cicero  calls        feats  or  heads  of  ^ 
arguments,  and  Ijy  a  Greek  name  tofics.    They  arc  of 
two  forts,  interna/  and  externa/.  ,o 

I.  Interna/  topics.     Th.ough  things,  with  regard  to  Rules cf  are  ■ 
their  nature  and  properties,  are  exceedingly  various,     T'Prly  ^ 
yet  they  have  certain  common  relitions,  by  means  ^^^^P^=^ ' 
whereof  the  truth  of  what  is  either  affirmed  or  denied  jg^rning  o: 
concerning  them  in  any  refpedl  may  be  evinced.    The  acute  go 
ancient  Greek  rhetoricians  therefore  reduced  thefe  re-  nius. 
hitions  to  fome  general  heads,  which  are  termed  /oci 
or  common  places;  becaufe  the  reafons  or  arguments 
fuited  to  prove  any  propofition  are  repofited  in  them, 
as  a  common  fund  or  receptacle.    And  they  are  call- 
ed internal  heads,  becaufe  they  arife  from  the  fubjc£t 
upon  which  the  orator  treats ;  and  are  therefore  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  others  named  externa/,  which  he  fetches 
from  without,  and  applies  to  his  prefent  pnrpofe,  as 
will  be  ihown  hereafter.    Cicero  and  Quintihan  make 
them   1 6  ;   three  of  which  comprehend  the  whole 
thing  they  are  brought  to  prove,  namely,  definiiion, 
enumeration,  and  notation  :  of  the  remaining  13,  fome 
contain  a  part  of  it,  and  the  refl:  its  various  pro- 
perties and  circumftances,  with  other  confiderations 
relating  to  it  ;  and  thefe  are,  genus,  fpecies,  dntecedentst 
confequents,  adjunSs,  conjugates^  caufe,  effeB,  contraries^ 
oppo/iies.fimilitude,  diffmililude,  and  comparifon. 

Defnilion  explains  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined, 
and  fhows  what  it  is.  And  to  whatfoever  the  defini- 
tion agrees,  the  thing  defined  does  fo  likewife.  If 
therefore  Socrates  be  a  rational  creature,  he  is  a  man;  : 
becaufe  it  is  the  definition  of  a  man,  tliat  he  is  a  ra- 
tional creature. 

Enumeration  takes  in  all  the  parts  of  a  thing.  And 
from  this  we  prove,  that  what  agrees  to  all  the  parts 
agrees  to  the  whole  ;  and  what  does  not  agree  .to  any 
one  or  more  parts,  does  not  agree  to  the  whole  :  As 
when  Cicero  proves  to  Pifo  that  all  the  Roman  ftace 
hated  him,  by  enumerating  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders 
of  Roman  citizens  who  all  did  fo. 

Notation,  or  etymology,  explains  the  meaning  or 
fignification  of  a  word.  From  which  we  reafon  thus  : 
"  If  he  cannot  pay  his  debts,  he  is  inlolvent for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  infolvent. 

Genus  is  what  contains  under  it  two  or  more  forts 
of  things,  differing  in  nature.  From  this  head  logi- 
cians reafon  thus  :  "  Becaufe  every  animal  is  mortal, 
and  man  is  an  aiHmal,  therefore  man  is  mortal.*'  But 
orators  make  a  further  ufe  of  this  argument,  which 
they  call  afcendivgfrom  the  hypothefis  to  the  ihefis  ;  that 
is,  from  a  particular  to  a  general :  As  flrould  a  per- 
foii,  when  fpeaking  in  pralfe  of  juftice,  take  occafion 
from  thence  to  commend  and  fhow  the  excellency  of 
virtue  in  general,  with  a  view  to  render  that  particular 
virtue  move  amiable.  For  fiirce  eveiy  fpecies  contains 
in  it  the  whole  nature  of  the  genus  to  which  it  relates, 
befides  what  is  peculiar  to  itfeif,  whereby  it  is  diftin- 
gullhed  from  it;  what  is  affirmed  of  the  genus,  mult 
of  neceffity  be  apphcable  to  the  fpecies. 

Species  is  that  whicli  comprehends  under  it  all  the 
individuals  of  the  fam.e  nature.  From  hence  we  may 
argue,  "  Pie  is  a  man,  therefore  he  has  a  rational 
foul,"  And  orators  fometirres  take  occafion  froni 
this  head  to  defcend  frona  the  thefis  to  the  hypothefis; 

thai- 
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tliat  18,  in  treating  upon  wKat  is  more  general,  to  in- 
troduce feme  particular  contained  under  it,  for  the 
greater  illuftration  of  the  general. 

Antecedents  are  fuch  things,  as,  being  once  allowed, 
others  neceffarily,  or  very  probably,  follow.  From  this 
head  an  infeparable  property  is  proved  from  its  fubjed : 
as,  It  is  material,  and  therefore  corruptible. 

Confequents  are  fuch  things  as,  being  allowed,  necef- 
farily  or  very  probably  infer  their  antecedents.  Hence 
the  fubjed  is  proved  from  an  infeparable  property,  in 
this  manner:  It  is  corruptible,  and  therefore  material. 

AdjunBs  are  feparable  properties  of  things,  or  cir- 
cumftances  that  attend  them.  Thefe  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  afford  a  great  variety  of  arguments,  fome 
of  which  ufually  occur  in  every  difcourfe.  They  do 
not  necefTarily  infer  their  fubjcft  ;  but,  if  fitly  chofen, 
render  a  thing  credible,  and  arc  a  fufficient  ground  for 
affent.  The  way  of  rcafoning  from  them  we  ftiall  {how 
prefently. 

Conjugates  are  words  deduced  from  the  fame  origin 
with  that  of  our  fubjeft.  By  thefe  the  habit  is  proved 
from  its  adls :  as,  He  who  does  juftly  is  juft.  Hcdoes 
not  aft  wifely,  therefore  he  is  not  wife.  But  this  infe- 
rence will  not  hold,  unlefs  the  ai^ions  appear  continued 
and  conftant. 

A  caufe  is  that,  by  the  force  of  wliich  a  thing  does 
exift.  There  are  four  kinds  of  caufes,  matter,  form, 
efficient,  and  end,  which  afford  a  great  variety  of  ar- 
guments. The  way  of  reafoning  from  them  is  to  in- 
fer the  effed  from  the  caufe :  as,  Man  is  endued  with 
reafon,  therefore  he  is  capable  of  knowledge. 

An  effeB  is  that  which  arifes  from  a  caufe,  there- 
fore the  caufe  is  proved  by  it :  as,  He  is  endued  with 
knowledge,  therefore  with  reafon. 

Contraries  are  things,  which,  under  the  fame  genus, 
are  at  the  utmoft  diftance  from  each  other  ;  fo  that 
what  we  grant  to  the  one,  we  utterly  deny  the  other  : 
as.  Virtue  ought  to  be  embraced,  therefore  vice  (hould 
be  avoided. 

Oppofites  are  fuch  things,  which,  though  repugnant 
to  each  other,  yet  are  not  dircAly  contradiilory  :  as, 
To  love  and  to  injure,  to  hate  and  to  commend.  They 
differ  from  contraries  in  ,  this,  that  they  do  not  abfo- 
iutely  exclude  one  aiother.  An  argument  is  drawn 
from  things  repugnant,  thus  :  He  will  do  a  man  a  mif- 
chief,  therefore  he  does  not  love  him.  He  loves  a  man, 
therefore  he  will  not  reproach  him. 

Similitude  is  an  agreement  of  things  in  quality. 
Thus  Cicero  proves,  that  pernicious  citizens  ought  to 
he  taken  out  of  the  ftate;  by  the  likenefs  they  bear  to 
corrupted  members,  which  are  cut  off  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  body. 

Diffimilitude  is  a  difagreement  of  things  in  quality. 
From  this  head  Cicero  fhows  the  preference  of  his  own 
exile  to  Pifo's  government  of  Macedonia  ;  by  the  dif- 
ference between  their  conduct,  and  the  people's  efteem 
of  them, 

Comparifon  is  made  three  ways :  for  either  a  thing 
is  compared  wirti  a  greater,  with  a  lefs,  or  with  its 
equal.  This  place,  therefore,  differs  from  that  of 
fimilitude  on  this  account,  that  the  quality  was  confi- 
dered  in  that,  but  here  the  quantity.  An  argument 
from  the  greater  is  thus  drawn  :  If  five  legions  could 
not  conquer  the  enemy,  much  lefs  will  two. 

We  fhall  juft  give  one  example  of  the  manner  of 
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reafoning  from  thefe  heads,  whereby  tlie  ufe  of  them  Invenfiun. 
may  further  appear.  If  any  one,  therefore,  fhould  '~~v~~:' 
have  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Cicero  not  to  accept  of  pj^g^j^^j,. 
his  life  upon  th^  condition  offered  him  by  Antony,  of  rea- 
That  he  would  burn  his  PhiHppic  orations  which  had  foningfron 
been  fpoken  againft  him,  he  might  be  fuppofed  to ''^'^^'^ ^^"'^ 
ufe  fuch  arguments  as  thefe ;  partly  taken  from  the 
adjunfts  of  Cicero,  partly  from  thofe  of  Antony,  and 
partly  from  the  thing  itfelf.  And  firft  with  regard  to 
Cicero,  it  might  be  faid.  That  fo  great  a  man  ought 
not  to  purchafe  his  life  at  fo  dear  a  price  as  the  lofs  of 
that  immortal  honour  which  by  fo  great  pains  and 
labour  he  had  acquired.  And  this  might  be  confirm- 
ed by  another  argument.  That  now  he  was  grown 
old,  and  could  not  expedl  to  live  much  longer.  And 
from  the  charafter  of  Antony  he  might  argue  thus  ; 
That  he  was  very  crafty  and  deceitful;  and  only  de- 
figned,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  life,  to  have  the  Phi- 
lippics firft.  burnt,  which  otherwife  he  knew  would 
tranfmit  to  pofterity  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy  upon 
him  ;  and  then  he  would  take  off  the  author.  And 
this  might  be  ftiown  by  comparifon.  For  fince  he 
would  not  fparc  others,  who  had  not  fo  highly  exaf- 
perated  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  not  fo  much  to 
fear ;  certainly  he  would  rot  foigive  Cicero,  fince  he 
knew  well  enough,  that  fo  long  as  he  lived,  he  him- 
felf  could  never  be  in  fafety.  And,  laftly,  an  argu- 
ment might  alfo  be  fetched  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  in  the  following  manner  :  That  Cicero  by 
this  adion  would  ftiamefully  betray  the  ftatc,  and  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  had  through  his  whole  life 
moft  courageoufly  defended,  with  fo  [great  honour  to 
himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  public.  Upon  fuch  an 
account,  a  perfon  might  have  ufed  thefe  or  the  like 
arguments  with  Cicero,  which  anfe  from  the  fore- 
mentioned  heads. 

From  this  account  of  common  places,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  what  a  large  field  of  difcourfe  they  open 
to  the  mind  upon  every  fubjeil.    At  the  fame  time,  12 
though  we  have  mentioned  them  from  our  '"^fp^'^  ^^Tfolfd 
for  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  heartrly  mjiity^'un* 
fubfcrlbe  to  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  modern,  who  lefs  there  !• 
gives  of  them  the  following  account.  a  previoua 

"The  Grecian  fophifts  were  the  firft  inventors  of  this  on^Jnin" 
artificial  fyftem  of  Oratory  ;  and  they  fhowed  a  pro-  and"geniuf 
digious  fubtilty  and  fertility  in  the  contrivance  of 
thefe  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled  b^  the 
plan,  wrought  thtm  into  fo  regular  a  fyftem,  that 
one  would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  perfon 
might  mechanically  become  an  orator,  without  any 
genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  receipts  for  making  Blair  1  Lit* 
fpeeches  on  all  manner  of  fubjefts.  At  the  fame  time,  tures. 
it  is  evident,  that  though  this  ftudy  of  common  places 
might  produce  very  ftiowy  academical  declamations,  it 
could  never  produce  ufeful  difcourfes  on  real  bufinefs. 
The  loci  indeed  fupplied  a  moft  exuberant  fecundity  of 
matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to  talk  co- 
pioufly  and  plaufibly,  by  confulting  them  on  every 
fubjeft,  and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  fuggefted, 
might  difcourfe  without  end  ;  and  that,  too,  though 
he  had  none  but  the  moft  fuperficial  knowledge  of  his 
fubjcd.  But  fuch  difcourfe  could  be  no  other  than  tri- 
vial. What  is  truly  folid  and  perfuafive,  muft  be 
drawn  ex  vlfceribus  caiifxy  from  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  fubjeft,  and  profound  meditation  on  it.  They 
6  who 
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InvenrWi.  who  would  ilire£t  fuidents  of  oratory  to  any  otlier 
'"■"^  '"'    fources  of  argumentation,  only  delude  them  ;  and  by 
attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfeft  an  art,  they 
render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childifh  finely." 

\1.  Of  external  topics.  When  the  orator  reafons  from 
fuch  topics  as  do  not  arife  from  his  fjbjeA,  but  from 
things  of  a  different  nature,  thefe  are  called  external. 
They  are  all  taken  from  authorities,  and  are  by  one 
general  rtifme  cnlled  Tejlimnmes. 

Now  a  teftimony  may  be  expreffed  by  writing, 
fpcech,  or  any  other  ilgn  proper  to  declare  a  perfon's 
mind.  And  r11  teftlmonies  may  be  diPiinguiflied  into 
two  forts,  divine  and  human.  A  divine  teftimony, 
when  certainly  known  to  be  fuch,  is  incontcftable, 
and  admits  of  no  debate,  but  fliould  be  acqulefced  in 
without  hefitation.  Indeed  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  efteemed  the  pretended  oracles  of  their  deities, 
the  anfwers  of  their  augurs,  and  the  like  fallacies,  di- 
vine teftlmonies  :  but  with  us  no  one  can  be  ignorant 
of  their  true  notion,  though  they  do  not  fo  direftly 
come  under  our  prefent  confideration.  Human  telH- 
monies,  confidered  as  furnifhing  the  orator  Avich  ar- 
guments, may  be.  reduced  to  three  heads;  lurit'ivgs, 
ivhtiejfes,  and  contrads. 

1.  By  Writings,  here,  are  to  be  underftood  written 
laws,  wills,  or  other  legal  inflruments,  expreffei  and 
conveyed  in  that  manner.  And  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
force  and  vSilidity  of  fuch  t^ftimonies,  confidered  in 
themfelves,  that  is  here  intended,  as  the  occafion  of 
difpute  which  may  at  any  time  arife  concerning  their 
true  delign  and  Import,  when  produced  in  proof  upon 
either  fide  of  a  controveify.  And  thefe  are  five  ';  Am- 
biguity, Difagreement  between  the  words  and  inten- 
tion. Contrariety,  Reafoning,  and  Interpretation. 

A  writing  is  then  fald  to  be  ambiguous,  when  it  is 
cap'ible  of  two  or  more  fenfes,  which  makes  the  wri- 
ter's defign  uncertain.  Now  amlipuity  may  arife  ei- 
ther from  fingle  words,  or  the  conftrudtion  of  fenten- 
ccs.  From  Angle  words;  as  when  either  the  fenfe  of 
R  word,  or  the  application  of  it,  is  doubtful.  As, 
fhould  it  be  queftioned,  whether  reridy  money  ought 
to  be  included  under  the  appellation  of  chattels  left  by 
a  will  ;  or,  if  a  teftator  liequeath  a  certain  legacy  to 
his  nephew  Thomas,  and  he  has  two  nephews  of  that 
name.  But  ambiguity  is  alfo  fometimes  occafioned 
from  the  conflrudiion  of  a  fentence  ;  as  when  ftveral 
things  or  perfons  having  been  already  mentioned,  it 
is  doubtful  to  which  of  them  that  which  follows  ought 
to  be  referred.  For  example,  a  perfon  writes  thus  in 
his  will  :  *  Let  my  heir  give  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  an 
horfe  out  of  my  liable,  which  he  pleaies.'  Here  it 
may  be  queftioned,  whether  the  word  he  refers  to  the~ 
heir  or  to  Titius  ;  and  confequently,  whether  the  heir 
be  allowed  to  give  Titius  which  horfe  he  pleafes,  or 
Titius  may  choofe  which  he  likes  beft.  Kow  as  to 
controvetfies  of  this  kind,  in  the  firft  cafe  above-men- 
tioned, the  paity  who  claims  the  chattels  may  plead, 
that  ail  moveable  goods  come  under  that  name,  and 
therefore  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  money.  This  he 
will  endeavour  to  prove  from  feme  inftances  where 
the  word  has  been  fo  ufed.  The  bufinefs  of  the  oppo- 
f)te  party  Is  to  refute  thi",  by  fhowing  that  money 
is  not  there  included.  And  if  either  fide  produce  pre- 
cedents In  his  favour,  tlic  other  may  endeavour  to  fliow 
that  the  cafes  are  not  paralkl.  As  to  the  fecond  cafe, 
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arifing  from  an  ambiguity  In  the  »ame,  if  any  ether  invention  ^ 
words  or  expreHIons  in  the  will  feem  to  countenance  ^ 
cither  of  the  claimants,  he  will  not  fail  to  interpret 
them  to  his  advantage.  So  liktwifc,  if  any  thing  faid 
by  the  teftator,  in  his  lifetime,  or  any  regard  fliowii 
to  either  of  thefe  nephews  more  than  the  other,  m?.y 
help  to  determine  which  of  them  was  iatended,  a  pro- 
per ufe  may  be  made  of  it.  And  the  fame  may  f)e  faid 
with  regard  to  the  third  cafe.  In  which  the  legatee 
may  reafon  h'kewife  from  the  common  ufe  of  language/ 
and  fliow  that  in  fuch  exprefiions  it  is  ufual  to  make 
the  reference  to  the  kft  or  next  antecedent ;  and  froni 
theace  plead,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  teftator  to 
give  him  the  optian.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  allowing  it  to  be  very  often  fo,  yet  in  this 
inftancc  it  feems  more  eafy  and  natural  to  repeat  the 
verb  give  after  pleafes,  and  fo  to  fupply  the  fentence, 
ivh'ich  he  pleafes  to  give  him^  referring  it  to  the  heir, 
than  to  bring  in  the  verb  choofe,  which  was  not  in  the 
fentence  before  ;  and  fo,  by  fupply ing  the  fenfe,  ivhich 
he  pleafes  to  choofe,  to  give  the  option  to  Titius.  But 
where  controverfles  of  this  kind  arife  from  a  law,  vtr, 
courfe  may  be  had  to  other  laws  where  the  fame  thing 
has  been  exprcfled  with  greater  clearnefs ;  whicU  maV 
help  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage  in  difpute. 

A  fecond  controverfy  from  writings  is,  when  one 
party  adheres  to  the  words,  and  the  other  to  what  he 
afferts  was  the  writer's  intention.  Now  he  who  op- 
pofes  the  literal  fenfe,  either  contends,  that  what  he 
himfelf  offers  is  the  fimplc  and  plain  meaning  of  the 
writing,  or  that  it  muft  be  fo  underftood  in  the  parti- 
cular cafe  in  difpute.  An  Inftance  of  the  former  is 
this,  as  we  find  it  in  Cicero.  A  perfon  who  died 
without  children,  but  left  a  widow,  had  made  this 
provifion  in  his  will :  "  If  I  have  a  fon  born  to  me,  he 
ftiull  be  my  heir."  And  a  little  after  :  "  If  my  fon 
die  before  he  comes  of  age,  let  Curlus  be  my  heir.'* 
There  is  no  fon  born  :  Curius  therefore  fues  for  the 
eftate,  and  pleads  the  intention  of  the  teftator,  who 
defigned  him  for  his  heir,  if  he  fliould  have  no  fon 
who  arrived  at  age  ;  and  fays,  there  can  be  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  he  did  not  intend  the  fame  perfon  for  his 
heir  if  he  had  no  fon,  as  if  he  fhould  have  one  who  af- 
terwards die  J  in  his  minority.  But  the  heir  at  law  in- 
fifts  upon  the  words  of  the  will  ;  which,  as  he  fays» 
require,  that  firft  a  fon  ihould  be  born,  and  afterwards 
die  under  age,  before  Curlus  can  fucceed  to  the  inhe- 
ritance ;  and  there  being  no  fon,  a  fubftituted  heir, 
as  Curius  was,  can  have  no  claim  where  the  firft  heir 
does  not  exift,  from  whom  he  derives  his  pretenfion, 
and  was  to  fucceed  by  the  appointment  of  the  wilL — 
Of  the  latter  cafe,  rhetoricians  give  this  example : 
*'  It  was  forbidden  by  a  law  to  open  the  city -gates  in 
the  night.  A  certain  perfon  notwithftanding,  in  time 
of  war,  did  open  them  in  the  night,  and  let  in  fome 
auxiliary  troops,  to  prevent  their  being  cut  ofFby  the 
enemy,  who  was  pofted  near  the  town."  Afterwards, 
when  the  war  was  ovlt,  this  perfon  is  arraigned,  and 
tried  for  his  life  on  account  of  thii  aftion.  Now,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  profecutor  founds  his  charge  upon  the 
exprefs  words  of  the  law  ;  and  pleads,  that  no  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  going  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  it,  which  would  be  to  make  a  new  law,  and 
not  to  execute  one  already  made.  The  defendant,  on 
the  ether  hand,  alleges.  That  the  faft  he  is  charged 
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lnvcntK^_  cannot,  however,  come  wJthIn  the"  intention  of 
the  law;  fince  he  either  could  not,  or  ought  not,  to 
have  comphed  with  the  letter  of  it  in  that  particular 
cafe,  which  muft  therefore  neceffarily  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  excepted  in  the  defign  of  that  law  when  it 
v^as  made.  But  to  this  the  profccutor  may  reply, 
That  all  fuch  exceptions  as  are  intended  by  any  law, 
are  ufually  exprefled  in  it :  and  inftances  may  be 
brought  of  particular  exceptions  expreffed  in  fome 
laws  ;  and  if  there  be  any  fuch  exception  in  the  law 
under  debate,  it  fheuld  efpecially  be  mentioned.  He 
may  further  add.  That  to  admit  of  exceptio;is  not  ex- 
preffed in  the  law  itfelf,  is  to  enervate  the  force  of  all 
kws,  by  explaining  them  away,  and  in  effeft  to  rcn- 
der  them  uftlefs.  And  this  he  may  further  corroborate, 
by  comparing  the  law  under  debate  with  others,  and 
confiden'ng  its  nature  and  importance,  and  how  far  the 
public  intereft  of  the  ftate  is  concerned  in  the  due  and 
regular  execution  of  it  ;  from  whence  he  may  infer, 
that  (hnuld  exceptions  be  admitted  in  other  laws  of 
If  fs  confequence,  yet,  however,  they  ought  not  in  this. 
Laftly,  he  may  cnnfider  the  reafon  alleged  by  the  de- 
fendant, on  which  he  founds  his  plen,  and  fhow  there 
was  not  that  neceflity  of  violating  the  law  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  as  is  pretended.  And  this  is  often  the  more 
requifite,  becaufe  the  party  who  difputes  againft  the 
words  of  the  law,  always  endeavours  to  fupport  his 
allegations  from  the  equity  of  the  cafe.  If,  therefore, 
this  plea  can  be  enervated,  the  main  fupport  of  the 
defendant's  caufe  is  removed.  For  as  the  former  ar- 
guments  are  defigned  to  prevail  with  the  judge,  to  de- 
termine  the  matter  on  this  fide  the  qiieflion  from  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  ;  fo  the  intention  of  this  argument 
is  to  induce  him  to  it,  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  oppofite  party.  But  the  defendant 
will,  on  the  contrary,  ufe  fuch  arguments  as  may  beft 
demonftrate  the  equity  of  his  caufe,  and  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  fad  from  his  good  defign  and  intention 
in  doing  it.  He  will  fay,  That  the  laws  have  allotted 
punifiiments  for  the  commiflion  of  fuch  fafts  as  are 
evil  in  themfelves,  or  prejudicial  to  others ;  neither  of 
which  can  be  charged  upon  the  aftion  for  which  he  is 
accufed  :  That  no  law  can  be  rightly  executed,  if 
more  regard  be  had  to  the  words  and  fyllables  of  the 
writing,  than  to  the  intention  of  the  leglflator.  To 
which  pnrpofe,  he  may  allege  that  diredion  of  the  law 
itfelf,  which  fays,  "  The  law  ought  not  to  he  too  ri- 
goroufly  interpreted,  nor  the  words  of  it  drained  ;  but 
the  true  intention  and  defign  of  each  part  of  it  duly 
confidered."  As  alfo  that  faying  of  Cicero,  "  What 
law  may  not  be  weakened  and  deftroyed,  if  we  bend 
the  fenfe  to  th^  words,  and  do  not  regard  the  defign 
and  view  of  the  legiflator  ?"  Hence  he  may  take  occa- 
fion  to  complain  of  the  hardfhip  of  fuch  a  procedure, 
that  no  difference  Ihould  be  made  between  an  audacious 
End  wilful  crime,  and  an  honeft  or  neceffary  aftion, 
which  might  happen  to  difagree  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  though  not  with  the  intent  of  it.  And  as  it  was 
obferved  before  to  be  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the  ac- 
cufcr,  if  he  could  remove  the  defendant's  plea  of 
equity  ;  fo  it  will  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  defen. 
dant,  if  he  can  fix  upon  any  words  in  the  law,  which 
may  in  the  leaft  feem  to  Countenance  his  cafe,  fince  this 
will  take  off  the  main  force  of  the  charge. 

The  third  controverfy  of  this  kind  is,  when  two 
writings  happen  to  clafh  with  each  other,  or  at  leaft 
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feem  to  do  fo.  Of  this  Hcrmogenes  gives  the  fol- Invention. 
Imving  inftance.  One  law  enjoins:  '<  He  who  con-** 
tinuts  alone  in  a  {hip  during  a  tempeft,  (hall  have  the 
property  of  the  fhip."  Another  law  fays,  "  A  difin- 
herited  fon  fhall  enjoy  no  part  of  his  father's  eftate." 
Now  a  fon,  who  had  been  difinherited  by  his  father, 
happens  to  be  in  his  father's  ftiip.  in  a  tempeft,  and 
continues  there  alone,  when  every  one  elfe  had  dc- 
ferted  it.  He  claims  the  fhip  by  the  formtr  of  thefe 
laws,  and  his  brother  tries  his  right  with  him  by  the 
latter.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,'^  it  may  firft  be  con- 
fidered, *'  Whether  the  two  laws  can  be  reconciled. 
And  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then,  Which  of  them  ap- 
pears more  equitable.  Alfo,  Whether  one  be  pofi- 
tive,  and  the  other  negative  :  becaufe  prohibitions 
are  a  fort  of  exceptions  to  pofitivc  injunaions.  Or,  If 
one  be  a  general  law,  and  the  other  more  particular, 
and  come  nearer  to  the  matter  in  quefllon.  Likewife, 
Which  was  lad  made  :  fince  former  laws  are  often 
abrogated,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fubfequent 
laws;  or  at  leaft  were  defigned  to  be  fo.  Laftly,  it 
may  be  obferved.  Whether  one  of  the  laws  be  not 
plain  and  exprefs  ;  and  the  other  more  dul)ious,  or 
has  any  ambiguity  in  it.  All,  or  any  of  which  things, 
that  party  will  not  omit  to  improve  for  his  advantage  ' 
whofe  intereft  is  concerned  in  it. 

The^  fourth  controverfy  is  reafon'mg.  As  when 
fomething,  not  exprefsly  provided  for  by  a  law,  is  in- 
ferred by  a  fimilitude,  or  parity  of  reafon,  from  what 
is  contained  in  it.  Quintilian  mentions  this  inftance 
of  it.  «*  There  was  a  law  made  at  Tarentum,  to  pro- 
hibit  the  exportation  of  wool ;  but  a  certain  perfori 
exports  ftieep.''^  In  this  cafe,  the  profecutor  may  firft 
compare  the  thing  which  occafions  the  charge,  with 
the  words  of  the  law,  and  fliow  their  agreement,  and 
how  unneceflary  it  was  that  particular  thing  fhould 
have  been  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  law,  fince  it  is 
plainly  contained  in  it,  or  at  leaft  an  evident  confe- 
quence from  it.  He  may  then  plead,  that  many 
thmgs  of  a  like  nature  are  omitted  in  other  laws  for 
the  fame  reafon.  And,  laftly,  he  may  urge  the  re:'.- 
fonablenefs  and  equity  of  the  procedure.  The  de- 
fendant, on  the  other  hand,  will  endeavour  to  fliow 
the  deficiency  of  the  reafoning,  and  the  difference  !^e- 
tvveen  the  two  cafes.  He  will  infift  upen  the  pla'n 
and  exprefs  words  of  the  law,  and  fet  forth  the  ill 
tendency  of  fuch  inferences  and  conclufions  drawn 
from  fimilitudes  and  comparifons,  fince  there  is  fcarce 
any  thing  but  in  fome  refped  may  bear  a  refemblance 
to  another. 

^  The  laft^  controverfy  under  this  head  is  interpret i- 
tjon,  in  which  the  difpute  turns  upon  the  true  mean- 
ing and  explication  of  the  law  in  reference  to  that 
particular  cafe.  We  have  the  following  inftance  of 
this  in  the  Pandcfts :  "  A  man  who  had  two  fons, 
both  under  age,  fubftitutes  Titius  as  heir  to  him  who 
ftiould  die  laft,  provided  both  of  them  died  in  their 
minority.  They  both  perifh  together  at  fea  before 
they  canae  to  age.  Here  arifes  a  doubt,  whether  the 
fubftitution  can  take  place,  or  whether  the  inheritance 
devolves  to  the  heir  at  law."  The  latter  pleads.  That  a* 
neither  of  them  can  be  faid  to  have  died  laft,  the 
fubftitution  cannot  take  place ;  which  was  fufpended, 
upon  the  condition  that  one  died  after  the  other. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  faid,  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
tcftator,  that  if  both  died  in  their  nonage,  Titius 
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Invention,  fl^ould  fucceed  to  the  Inheritance ;  and  therefore  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  died  together,  or 
one  after  the  other :  i»nd  fo  the  law  determines  it. 

2.  The  fecond  head  of  external  arguments  are  Wit- 
nejfes.  Thefe  may  either  give  their  evidence,  when  ab- 
fent,  in  writing  fubfcribed  with  their  name  ;  or  pre- 
fcnt,  by  word  of  mouth.  And  what  both  of  them 
teftify,  may  either  be  from  hearfay  ;  or  what  they 
faw  theniftlves,  and  were  prefent  at  the  time  it  was 
done.  As  the  weight  of  the  evidence  may  be  thought 
greater  or  lefs  on  each  of  thcfe  accounts,  either  party 
will  make  fuch  ufe  of  it  as  he  finds  for  his  advantage. 
The  charadlers  of  the  witneffes  are  alfo  to  be  confi- 
dercd  ;  and  if  any  thing  be  found  in  their  lives  or  be- 
haviour that  is  juftly  exceptionable,  to  invalidate  their 
evidence,  it  ought  not  to  be  orfiitted.  And  how  they  are 
afFefted  to  the  contending  parties,  or  either  of  them, 
may  deferve  confideraclon  ;  for  fome  allowances  may 
be  judged  reafonable  in  cafe  of  friendfhip,  or  enmity, 
where  chere  is  no  room  for  any  other  cxcepcion.  But 
regard  fhould  chiefly  be  had  to  what  they  tellify,  and 
how  far  the  caufe  is  affefted  by  it.  Cicero  is  very  large 
upon  mod  of  thefe  heads  in  his  defence  of  Marcus  Fon- 
teius,  with  a  defign  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the 
Gauls  agalnft  him.  And  where  witneffes  are  produ- 
ced on  one  fide  only,  as  orators  fometimes  attempt  to 
lefTen  the  credit  of  this  kind  of  proof,  by  pleading 
that  witneffes  are  liable  to  be  corrupted,  or  biafTed  by 
fome  prevailing  intereft  or  pafTion,  to  which  argu- 
ments taken  from  the  nature  and  circumftances  of 
things  are  not  fubjeA  ;  it  may  be  anfwered  on  the 
other  hand,  that  fophiilical  arguments  and  falfe  co- 
lourings are  not  expofed  to  infamy  or  punifhment, 
whereas  witneffes  are  reftrained  bv  fhame  and  penalties, 
nor  would  the  law  require  them  if  they  were  notneceffary. 

3.  The  third aud  lafl-head  of  external  arguments  are 
ContraSs  ;  which  may  be  either  public  or  private.  By 
public  are  meant  the  tranfadions  between  different 
Itates,  as  leagues,  alliances,  and  the  like  ;  which  de- 
pend on  the  laws  af  nations,  and  come  more  properly 
under  deliberative  difcourfcs,  to  which  we  fhall  refer 
them.  Thofe  are  cailcd privaie^  which  relate  to  leffer 
bodies  or  focletles  of  men,  and  fnigle  perfons  ;  and 
may  be  either  written  or  verbal.  And  it  is  not  fo 
much  the  true  meaning  and  purport  of  them  that  is 

"here  confidered,  as  their  force  and  obligation.  And, 
as  the  Roman  law  declares,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
sgreeable  to  human  faith,  than  that  perfons  Ihould 
ftand  to  their  agreements."  Therefore,  In  controver- 
fies  of  this  kind,  the  party  whofe  interclt  it  is  that  the 
eontfadt  fhould  be  maintained,  will  plead,  that  fuch  co- 
venants have  the  force  of  private  laws,  and  ought  re- 
ligioufly  to  be  obferved,  fince  the  common  affairs  of 
mankind  are  tranfaded  in  that  manner ;  and  therefore 
to  violate  thefn,  is  to  deflroy  all  commerce  and  foclety 
among  men.  On  the  other  fide  it  may  be  faid,  that 
juflice  and  equity  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  which  are 
immutable  ;  and  befides,  that  the  public  laws  are  the 
common  rule  to  determine  fuch  differences,  which  are 
detigned  to  redrefs  thofe  who  are  aggrieved.  And,  in- 
deed, where  a  compadl  has  been  obt  lined  by  force  or 
fraud,  it  is  in  Itfelf  void,  and  has  no  effcdl  either  in 
law  or  reafon.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
lawyers  feem  to  have  very  rightly  determined,  that  ail 
fuch  obligations  as  are  founded  on  natural  equity^ 


though  not  binding  by  national  laws,  and  are  therefore  Invention, 
called  nuda  paSay  ought,  however,  in  honour  and  con- 
fcience  to  be  performed. 

III.  Of  the  State  of  a  Controverfy.  The  ancients,  of  thc^ftate 
obferving  that  the  piincipal  quefticin  or  point  or  dif-of  a  contro- 
pute  in  all  controverfies  might  be  referred  to  fome  par- ^'^'f/'  °^ 
ticular  head,  reduced  thofe  heads  to  a  certain  n umber,  ^j^^™^^""^^** 
that  both  the  nature  of  the  queflion  might  by  that^hg  p;^n"i"-^ 
means  be  better  known,  and  the  arguments  fuited  topalq  ^eftioa 
it  be  difcavered  with  greater  eafe.  And  thefe  heads'" 
they  call  Jlates.  'afdTlar 

By  the  flate  of  a  controverfy,  then,  we  are  to  under- ^ead  for 
fland  the  principal  point  in  difpute  between  contend- (jreatc* 
in,'?'  parties,  upon  the  proof  of  which  the  whole  caufe eafa  of  ar- 
or  controverfy  depends.  We  find  it  expreffed  by  fcve-^^"^^'^^' 
ral  other  names  in  ancient  writers^:  as,  the  conjiitu- 
iton  of  the  caufe^  the  general  head,  and  the  chief  quejlion. 
And  as  this  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in 
every  fuch  difcourfe  ;  fa  it  is  what  firfl  requires  the 
confideratlon  of  the  fpeaker,  and  fhould  be  well  fixed 
and  digefted  in  his  mind,  before  he  proceeds  to  look 
for  arguments  proper  to  fupport  it.  Thus  Anthony, 
the  Roman  orator,  fpeaking  of  his  own  method  in  his 
pleading,  fays :  "  When  I  underftand  the  nature  of 
the  caufe,  and  begin  to  confider  it,  the  firft  thing  I 
endeavour  to  do  is,  to  fettle  with  myfelf  what  that  ij 
to  which  all  ray  difcourfe  relating  to  the  matter  in  dif- 
pute ought  to  be  referred  :  then  1  diligently  attend  to 
thefe  other  two  ihings,  How  to  recommend  myftlf, 
or  thofe  for  whom  I  plead,  to  the  good  efteem  of  my 
hearers  ;  and  how  to  influence  their  minds,  as  may  belt 
fult  my  defign."  This  way  of  proceeding  appears  very 
agreeable  to  reafon  and  prudesce.  For  what  can  be 
more  abfurd,  than  for  a  perfon  to  attempt  the  proof 
of  any  thing,  before  he  has  well  fettled  In  his  own 
mind  a  clear  and  diftintl  notion  what  the  thing  is 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  prove  ?  Quintilian  de- 
fcribcs  it  to  be,  '  That  kind  of  quell  Ion  which  arlfes 
from  the  firft  confllft  of  caufes,'  in  judicial  cafcs,  it 
immediately  follows  upon  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  plea  of  the  defendant.  Our  common  law  ex- 
preffes  It  by  one  word,  namely  the  ijfue.  Which  In- 
terpreters explain,  by  defcribing  it  to  be,  "  That 
point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon  the  par- 
ties join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trlah"  Examples 
will  further  help  to  illuftrate  this,  and  render  it  more 
evident.  In  the  caufe  of  Milo,  the  charge  of  the  Clo- 
dian  party  Is,  Milo  killed  Clodius.  Milo's  plea  or  de- 
fence, /  killed  him,  but  jujlly.  From  hence  arifes  thia 
grand  quefllon,  or  ftate  of  the  caufe.  Whether  it  was 
lawful  for  Milo  to  kill  Clodius  ?  And  that  Clodius  was 
lawfully  killed  by  Milo,  is  what  Cicero  in  his  defence 
of  Milo  principally  endeavours  to  prove.  This  is  the 
main  fubjetl  of  that  fine  and  beautiful  oration.  The 
whole  of  his  difcourfe  is  to  be  confidered  as  centerlujf' 
at  laft  in  this  one  point.  Whatever  different  matters 
are  occafionally  mentioned,  will,  if  clofely  attended 
to,  he  found  to  have  been  introduced  fome  way  or 
other  the  better  to  fupport  and  carry  on  this  deiign. 
Now  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  fad:  is  not  denied,  but 
fomething  Is  offered  in  its  defence,  the  flate  of  the 
caufe  is  t  iken  from  the  defendant's  plea,  who  is  obli- 
ged to  make  It  good  :  As  in  the  Inltance  here  given, 
the  chief  point  in  difpute  was  the  lawfulnefs  of  Milo's 
action,  which  it  was  Cicero's  bufinefs  to  demon ilrate. 
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•  jSat  wnfn  the  dcfeiiiiant  denies  the  fa£^,  the'  ftate  of 
the  caufe  arifcs  from  the  acciifation  ;  the  proof  of 
wliich  then  lies  upon  the  pktntifF,  an^  not,  33  in  the 
former  cafe,  upon  the  defendant.  So  in  the  caufe  of 
Jlofciiis,  the  charge  made  againft  him  is,  That  be 
killed  his  father.  But  he  denies  the  fa^k.  The  grand 
queftion  therefore  to  be  argued  is,  Whether  or  not  he 
killed  his  father  ?  The  proof  of  this  lay  upon  his  ac- 
cufers.  And  Cicero's  defign  in  his  defence  of  him  is 
to  fh:>w,  that  they  had  not  made  good  their  charge. 
But  it  fometiraes  happens,  that  the  defendant  neither 
abfolutely  denies  the  faft,  nor  attempts  to  juftify  it  ; 
but  only  endeavours  to  qu3lify  it,  by  denying  that  it 
is  a  crime  of  that  nature,  or  deferves  that  name,  by 
which  it  is  cxprefled  in  the  charge.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  propofcd  by  Cicero  :  "  A  perfon  is  ac- 
cufed  of  lacrilege,  for  taking  a  thing,  that  was  facred, 
out  of  a  private  houfe.  He  owns  the  fad,  but  denies 
it  to  be  facrilege;  finee  it  was  committed  in  a  private 
houfe,  and  not  in  a  temple."  Hence  this  queftion 
arifes,  Whether  to  take  a  facred  thing  out  of  a  private 
houfe',  is  to  be  deemed  facrilege,  or  only  fimple  theft  ?  It 
lies  upon  the  accufer  to  prove  what  the  other  denies; 
and  therefore  the  ftate  of  the  caufe  is  here  alfo,  as 
well  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  laken  from  the  Indift- 
irent. 

But  befides  the  principal  queflfon,  there  are  other 
fubordinate  qucllion?,  which  follow  upon  it  in  the 
courfe  of  a  difpute,  and  fhould  be  carefully  diftin- 
guiflied  from  it.  Particularly  that  which  arifes  from 
the  reafon,  or  argament,  which  is  brought  in  proof  of 
the  principal  queftion.  For  the  principal  queftion 
itfelf  proves  nothing,  but  is  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  becoracs  at  laft  the  conclufion  of  the  difcourfe* 
Thus,  in  the  caufe  of  Milo,  his  argument  ia,  J  kill- 
ed  Clodius  juflly,  becaufe  he  offciffmated  me.  Unlefs  the 
Clodian  party  be  fuppofed  to  deny  this,  they  give  up 
their  caufe.  From  hence  therefore  this  fubordinate 
queftion  follows,  Whether  Clodius  ajfafinated  Milo  ? 
Now  Cicero  fpends  much  time  in  the  proof  of  this, 
Rs  the  hinge  on  which  the  fir  ft  queftion,  and  confe- 
quently  the  whole  caufe,  depended.  For  if  this  was 
once  made  to  appepr,  the  lawfulnefs  of  Milo's  killing 
Clodius,  which  was  the  grand  queftion  or  thing  to  be 
proved,  might  be  inferred  as  an  allowed  confequeuce 
from  it.  'Phis  will  be  cvideai,  by  throwing"  Milo's 
argument,  as  ufed  by  Cicero,  into  the  form  of  a  fyl- 
iogifm. 

offajjin  is  htuful'y  killed  : 
Clodius  'was  an  ojfajfin: 

Therefore  he  uas  lawfully  hilled  ly  Mlloy  ivhom  he 
ajfajjinated. 

If  the  minor  propofition  of  this  fyllogifm  was  grai>ted, 
no  one  would  deny  the  conclulion  :  for  the  Roman 
law  allowed  of  felf  defence.  But  as  Cicero  was  very 
fenfible-  this  would  not  be  admitted,  fo  he  takes  much 
pains  to  bring  the  court  into  the  belief  of  it.  Now 
where  the  argument  brought  in  defence  &f  the  fecond 
queftion  is  contefted,  or  the  orator  fuppofes  that  it 
may  be  fo,  and  therefore  fupports  that  with  another 
argument,  this  occafious  a  third  queftion  confequent 
upon  the  former  ;  and  in  like  manner  he  may  proceed 
to  a  fourth.  But  be  they  more  or  fewer,  they  are  U\ 
cqnUdered  but  as  one  chain  of  fubordinate  queftlons 
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depenJent  upon  the  finh    And  thou  gh  escu  of  them  invemi  ui. 

has  its  particular  ftate,  yet  none  of  thefe  is  what  rhe-  '  -v— — 

toricians  call  The  ftate  of  the  Caufe,  which  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  only  of  t!ie  principal  queftion.  And  if,  as  it 
frequently  happens,  the  firft  or  principal  queftion  is 
itfelt  diredly  proved  from  more  than  one  argument  ; 
tliis  makes  ho  other  difference,  but  that  each  of  thefe 
arguments,  fo  far  as  they  are  followed  by  others  to 
fupport  them,  become  a  dlftiind  feries  of  fubordinate 
queftions,  all  dependent  upon  ths  firft.  As  when  Ci- 
cero endeavours  to  prove,  that  Rofcius  did  not  kill 
his  father,  from  two  reafons  or  arguments:  Becaufe  he 
had  neither  any  caufe  to  move  him  to  fiich  a  barbarous  ac- 
tion,  nor  any  opportunity  for  it. 

Moreover,  bclldcs  thefe  fubordinate  queftions,  there 
are  alfo  Incidental  ones  often  introduced,  which  have 
fome  reference  to  the  principal  queftion,  and  contri- 
bute towards  the  proof  of  it,  though  they  are  not  ne- 
ceflarily  conneded  with  it,  or  dependent  upon  it.  And 
tach  of  thefe  alfo  has  its  ftate,  though  different  from 
that  of  the  caufe.  For  every  queftion,  or  point  of 
controverfy,  muft  be  ftated,  before  it  can  be  made  the 
fubjeft  of  difputation.  And  it  u  for  this  reafon,  that 
every  new  argument  advanced  by  an  orator  is  called  a 
queflion ;  becaufe  it  'is  confidered  as  a  frefti  matter  of 
controverfy.  In  Cicero's  defence  of  Milo,  we  meet 
with  feveral  of  this  fort  of  queftions,  occafioned  by 
fome  afperfions  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Clodian  party  to  the  prejudice  of  Mdo.  As,  "  That 
he  was  unworthy  to  fee  the  light,  who  owned  he  had 
killed  a  man  :"  For  Mi{o  before  his  trial  had  openly 
confeffed  he  killed  Clodius.  So  likewife,  That  the 
fenate  had  declared  the  kiUing  of  Clodius  was  an  ille- 
gal aftion."  And  further,  "  That  Pompey,  by  ma- 
king a  new  law  to  fettle  the  manner  of  Mdo's  trial, 
had  given  his  judgment  againft  Milo."  Now  to  each 
of  thefe  Cicero  replies,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  prin- 
cipal queftion.  And  therefore,  though  the  queftion, 
in  which  the  ftate  of  a  controverfy  conlifts,  is  faid  by 
Quintilian  to  arife  from  '<  the  firft  conftitt  of  caufes,'" 
yet  we  find  by  this  inftancc  of  Cicero,  that  it  is  not* 
always  the  firft  queftion  in  order,  upon  which  the  ora.- 
tor  ti-eats. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  fame  caufe  or 
controverfy  contains  in  it  more  than  one  ftate.  Thus 
in  judicial  caufes,  every  diftinfl  charge  o^-cafions  a  new 
ftate.  All  Cicero's  orations  againft  Verres  relate  to 
one  caufe,  founded  upon  a  law  of  the  Romans  againft; 
unjuft  exaftions  made  by  their  governors  of  provmces 
upon  the  inhabitants  ;  but  as  that  profecution  is  made 
up  of  as  many  charges  as  there  are  orations,  every 
charge,  or  indidment,  has  its  different  ftate.  So  like- 
wife  his  oration  in  defence  of  Coelius  has  two  ftates,  in 
aniwtr  to  a  double  charge  made  againft  kim  by  his 
adverfaries  :  one,  "  for  borrowing  momey  of  Clodia, 
in  order  to  bribe  certain  flaves  to  kill  a  foreign  ambaf- 
fadorj"  and  the  other,  for  an  attempt  afterward  to 
poifon  Clodia  herfelf."  Befides  which,  there  were,  fe- 
veral other  matters  of  adefs  heinous  nature,  which  had 
been  thrown,  upon  him  by  h's  accufcrs,  with  a  defign, 
very  likely,  to  render  the  two  principal  charges  more 
credible  ;  to  which  CicerO  hrll  replies,  in  the  fame: 
manner  as  ia  his  defence  of  Milo. 

Though  all  the  examples  v/e  have  hitherto  brought, 
to  il'laftrate  this  fubjedl  have  been  taken  from  judicial. 

ca£ea  3. 
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n, cafes;  yet  not  only  thefe,  but  very  frequently  dif- 
courfes  of  the  deliberative  kinJ,  and  fometimes  thofe 
of  the  demonftrative,  are  managed  in  a  controverfial 
vyay.  And  all  controverfies  have  their  ftate.  And 
therefore  Qu^intilian  very  juflly  obfsrves,  that  '*  ftates 
belong  both  to  general  ani  particular  queftions  ;  and 
to  all  forts  of  caufes,  demonftrative,  deliberative,  and 
judicial."  In  Cicero's  oration  for  the  Manilian  law, 
this  is  the  main  point  in  difpute  between  him  and 
thofe  who  oppofed  that  law  :  '*  Whether  Pompey  was 
the  fitteft  perfon  to  be  intrufted  with  the  management 
of  the  war  againft  Mithridates  ?"  This  is  a  fubjea  of 
the  deliberative  kind.  And  of  the  fame  nature  was 
that  debate  in  the  fenate  concerning  the  demolition 
of  Carthage.  For  the  n-»atter  in  difpute  between  Cato, 
who  argued  for  it,  and  thofe  who  were  of  the  contrary 
©pinion,  feems  to  have  been  this:  Whether  it  was  for 
the  intereft  of  the  Romans  to  demolini  Carthage  ?" 
And  fo  likewife  in  thofe  two  fine  orations  of  Cato  and 
Caefar,  given  us  by  Salluft,  relating  to  the  confplra- 
tors  w  ith  Catiline,  who  were  then  in  cullody,  the  con- 
troverfy  turns  upon  this  :  *'  Whether  thofe  prifoners 
ftould  be  puiiiihed  with  death,  or  perpetual  iniprifon- 
cnent  ?"  Examples  of  the  demonftrative  kind  are  not 
fo  common  ;  but  Cicero's  oration  concerning  the  '  An 
fwers  of  the  foothfayers,'  may  afford  us  an  inftance  of 
it.  Several  prodigies  had  lately  happened  at  Rome  ; 
upon  which  the  foothfayers  being  confulted,  affigned 
this  as  the  reafon  of  them,  Becaufe  fome  places  confc- 
crated  to  the  gods  had  been  afterwards  converted  to 
civil  ufes.  Clodius  charged  this  upon  Cicero  ;  whofe 
houfe  was  rebuilt  at  the  public  expence,  after  it  had 
been  demolifhed  by  Clodius,  and  the  ground  confe- 
crated  to  the  goddtfs  Liberty.  C'cero  in  this  ora- 
tion retorts  the  charge  ;  and  Ihows  that  the  prodigies 
did  not  refpeA  him,  but  Clodius.  So  that  the  queftion 
in  difpute  was,  "  To  which  of  the  two  thofe  prodi- 
gies related?"  This  oration  does  not  nppear  to  have 
been  fpoken  in  a  judicial  way,  and  muft  therefore  be- 
long to  the  demonftrative  kind.  His  inveftive  againft 
Pifo  is  llkewife  much  of  the  fame  nature,  wherein  he 
compares  his  own  behaviour  and  condud  with  that  of 
Pifo. 

As  to  the  number  of  thefe  ftates,  both  Cicero  and 
Qaintilian  reduce  them  to  three.  "  We  muft  (fays 
Qu^intilian)  agree  with  thofe,  whofe  authority  Cicero 
follows,  who  tells  us,  that  three  things  may  be  inqui- 
red into  in  r.ll  d'fputes:  Whether  a  thing  is  ;  what  it 
15 ;  and  how  it  is.  And  this  is  the  method  which  na- 
ture prefcribes.  For  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  necelTary 
the  thing  (hould  txift  about  which  the  difpute  is:  be- 
caiife  no  judgment  can  be  made  either  of  its  nature  or 
quality  till  its  exiftence  be  manifeft  ;  which  is  there- 
fore the  firft  queftion.  But  though  it  be  manifeft  that 
a  thing  is,  it  does  cot  prefently  appear  what  it  is ;  and 
when  this  is  known,  the  quality  yet  remains  :  and  af- 
ter thefe  three  are  fettled,  no  further  inquiry  is  nccef- 
fary."  Now  the  firft  ef  thefe  three  ftates  is  called  the 
c6nje3ural  Jiate ;  as  if  it  be  inquired,  "  Whether  one 
perfon  killed  another  fhis  always  follows  upon  the 
denial  of  a  fad,  by  one  of  the  parties  ;  as  was  the  cafe 
of  Rofcius.  And  it  receives  its  name  from  hence,  that 
the  judge  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  conjedure,  whether 
the  faft  was  really  committed  or  not,  from  the  evi- 
ikuce  pcoduced  oa  die  other  fids.  The  fecond  is-  call- 
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ed  the  definitroe Jlate,  when  the  tad  is  not  denied  ;  but  fnvcntion. 
the  difpute  turns  upon  the  nature  of  it,  and  what  name'~'~'^  "' "' 
it  is  proper  to  give  it  :  as  in  that  example  of  Cicero, 
<*  Whether  to  take  a  facred  thing  out  of  a  private 
houfe  be  theft,  or  facrilege  V  For  in  this  cafe  it  is 
neceffary  to  fettle'  the  dillind  notion  of  thofe  two 
crimes,  and  fhow  their  diff'erence.  The  third  is  called 
the  Jiate  of  quality;  when  the  contending  parties  are 
agreed  both  as  to  the  f:id,  and  the  nature  of  it;  but 
the  difpute  is,  "  Whether  it  be  juft  or  unjuft,  profit- 
able or  unprofitable,  and  the  like  ;"  as  in  the  caufe  of 
Milo. 

From  what  has  b'Cen  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  the  life 
of  it  may  in  a  good  me.ifure  appear.  For  whoever  en- 
gages in  a  controverfy,  ought  in  the  firft  place  to  con- 
iider  with  himfiif  the  main  queftion  in  difpute,  to  fi.'C 
it  well  in  his  mind,  and  keep  ie  conftantly  in  his  view  ; 
without  which  he  will  he  very  liable  to  ramisle  from 
the  point,  and  bewilder  both  himfelf  and  his  hearers. 
And  it  is  no  Icfs  the  bufinefsof  the  hearers  principally 
to  attend  to  this  ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  help- 
ed to  diftinguifh  and  fcparate  from  the  principal  que- 
ftion-  whst  is  only  incidental,  and  to  obferve  how  tar 
the  principal  queftion  is  aff"eded  by  it  ;  to  perceive 
what  is  ofteied  in  proof,  and  what  is  only  brought  in 
for  iliuftration  ;  not  to  be  mifled  by  digreffions,  but  to 
difcern  when  the  fpeaker  goes  off  from  his  fubjed,  and 
whjn  he  returns  to  it  again  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  ac- 
company him  through  the  whole  difcourfe,  and  carry 
with  them  the  principal  chain  of  reafoning  upon  which 
the  caufe  depends,  fo  as  to  judge  upon  the  whble, 
whether  he  has  made  out  his  point,  and  the  conclufion 
follows  from  the  preraifes. 

Chap.  II.    Of  Arguments  Jutted  to  Demonjirative 
Difcourfes. 

These  confift  either  in  praife  or  difpraife  ;  and,ofnr|;u- 
agreeably.to  the  nature  of  all  contraries,  one  of  them  mcnts 
Will  fcrve  to  illuftrate  the  other.  fuited  to 

NovvT  we  either  praife  perfons  or  things.  ft^"t-"" 
1.  In  praifing  or  difpraifing  perjonsy  rhetoricians ^jT^Q'^^f^g.^ 
prefcxibe  two  methods.  One  is,  to  follow  the  order  in 
which  every  thing  happened  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
difcourfe  ;  the  other  is,  to  reduce  what  is  faid  under 
certain  general  heads,  without  a  ftrid  regard  to  tlie 
order  of  time. 

I.  In  purfuing  the  former  method,  the  difcourfe 
may  be  very  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  firft  ot  which  will  contain  what  preceded  the  per- 
fon's  birth  ;  the  fecon  J,  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  ; 
and  the  third  what  followed  upon  his  death. 

Under  the  firft  of  thefe  may  be  comprehended  what 
is  proper  to  be  faid  concerning  his  country  or  family. 
And  therefore,  if  thefe  were  honourable,  it  may  be 
faid  to  his  advantage,  that  he  nowife  difgraced  them, 
but  atied  fuitably  to  fuch  a  dtfcent.  But  if  they  were 
not  fo,  they  may  be  either  wholly  omitted  ;  or  it  may 
be  faid,  that,  inftead  of  deriving  thence  any  advantage: 
to  his  cliarader,  he  has  conferred  a  lafting  honour  up- 
on them;  and  that  it  ia  net  of  fo  much  moment  where, 
or  from  whom,  a  perfoa  derives  his  birth,  as  how  he 
lives. 

In  the  fecond  period,  which  is  that  of  his  life,  the 
qualities  both  of  his  mind  and  body,  with  his  circum-; 
ftances  in  the  world,  may  be  feparately  confidered. 

8  ..  Thouijh,^ 
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Invention.  Though,  aa  Q^uintilian  Rightly  obferves,  "  All  exter- 
*  nal  advantages  arc  not  praifes  for  themfelves,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  life  that  is  made  of  them.  For  riches, 
and  power,  and  intereft,  as  they  have  great  influence, 
and  may  be.  applied  either  to  good  or  bad  purpofes,  are 
a  proof  of  the  temper  of  our  minds  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  either  made  better  or  worfe  by  them."  But  thefe 
things  are  a  juft  ground  for  commendation,  when  they 
are  the  reward  of  virtue  or  induftry.  Bodily  endow- 
ments are  health,  ftrength,  beauty,  aftivity,  and  the 
like  ;  which  are  more  or  Isfs  commendable,  according 
84  they  are  employed.  And  where  thefe,  or  any  of 
them,  are  wanting,  it  may  be  (hown,  that  they  are 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  more  valuable  endow- 
ments of  the  mind.  Nay,  fonietimes  a  defeft  in  thefe 
may  give  an  advantageous  turn  to  a  perfon's  charac- 
ter ;  for  any  virtue  appears  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  difadvantages  the  perfon  laboured  under  in  exert- 
ing it.  But  the  chief  topics  of  praife  are  taken  from 
-the  virtues  and  qualifications  of  the  mind.  And  here 
the  orator  may  confider  the  difpofition,  education, 
learning,  and  feveral  virtues,  which  fhone  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  perfon's  life.  In  doing  which, 
the  preference  fiiould  always  be  given  to  virtue  above 
knowledge  or  any  other  accompliftiment.  And  in  ac- 
tions, thofe  are  moft  confiderable,  and  will  be  heard 
with  greateft  approbation,  which  a  perfon  either  did 
alone,  or  firft,  or  wheiein  he  had  feweil  affociates  ;  as 
likewife  thofe  which  exceeded  expetlation,  or  were 
done  for  the  advantage  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 
And  further,  as  the  laft  fcene  of  a  man's  life  generally 
commands  the  greateft  regard,  if  any  thing  remark- 
able at  that  time  was  either  faid  or  done,  it  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned.  Nor  ftiould  the  manner  of 
his  death,  or  caufe  of  it,  if  accompanied  with  any  com- 
mendable circumftances,  be  omitted ;  a8  if  he  died  in 
the  ftrvice  of  his  country,  or  in  the  purfuit  of  any 

,  other  laudable  dcfign. 

The  third  and  laft  period  relates  to  what*  followed 
after  the  death  of  the  perfon.  And  here  the  public 
lofs,  and  public  honours  conferred  upon  the  deceafed, 
are  proper  to  be  mentioned.  Sepulchres,  ftatues,  and 
other  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  were  in  common 
ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  in  the 
earlicft  times,  as  thefe  honours  were  more  rare,  fo  they 
were  lefs  coflly.  For  as  in  one  age  it  was  thought  a 
fufficient  reward  for  him  who  died  in  the  defence  of 
his  country,  to  have  his  name  cut  in  a  marble  infcrip- 
tion,  with  the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  fo  in  others  it  was 
very  common  to  fee  the  ftatues  of  gladiators,  and  per- 
fons  of  the  meaneft  rank,  erefted  in  public  places. 
And  therefore  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  thefe 
things  from  the  time,  cuftom,  i>n  1  circumftances,  of 
^different  nations  ;  fince  the  frequency  of  them  renders 
them  lefs  honourable,  and  takes  off  from  their  evi- 
dence as  the  rewards  of  virtue.  But,  as  Quintilian 
fays,  *'  Chilciren  are  an  honour  to  their  parents,  ci- 
ties to  their  founders,  laws  to  thofe  who  compiled  them, 
arts  to  their  inventors,  and  ufeful  cuftoms  to  the  au- 
thors of  them." 

And  th  is  may  fufBce  for  the  method  of  praifing* 
pcrfons,  when  we  propofe  to  follow  the  order  of  time, 
£s  Ifocrates  has  done  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Salamis,  and  Pliny  in  his  panegyric 
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upon  the  emperor  Trajan.  But  as  this  method  Js  Invent 
very  plain  and  obvious,  fo  it  requires  the  more  agree- 
able drefs  to  render  it  delightful ;  left  othtrwife  it 
feem  rather  like  ■  an  hiftory  than  an  oration  :  For 
which  reafon,  we  find,  that  epic  poets,  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  others,  begin  with  the  middle  of  their 
ftoi-y,  and  afterwards  take  a  proper  occafion  to  intro« 
duce  what  preceded,  to  diverfify  the  fubjeft,  and 
give  the  greater  pleafure  and  entertainment  to  their 
readers. 

2.  The  other  method  above  hinted  was,  to  reduce 
the  difcourfe  to  certain  general  heads  without  regard- 
ing the  order  of  time.  As  if  any  one,  in  praifing  the 
elder  Cato,  {hould  propofe  to  do  it,  by  ftiowing  that 
he  was  a  moft  prudent  fenator,  an  excellent  orator, 
and  moft  valiant  general ;  all  which  commendations 
are  given  him  by  Pliny.  In  like  manner,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  general  may  be  comprifed  under  four 
heads  ;  llcill  in  mihtary  affairs,  courage,  authority,  and 
fuccefs :  from  all  which  Cicero  commends  Pompey. 
And  agreeably  to  this  method  Suetonius  has  written 
the  lives  of  the  firft  twelve  Casfars. 

But  in  the  piaifing  of  perfons,  care  fhouli  always 
be  taken  to  fay  nothing  that  may  feem  fiilitious  or  out 
of  characffer,  which  may  call  the  orator's  judgment 
or  integrity  in  queftion.  It  was  not  without  caufe, 
therefore,  that  Lyfippus  the  ftatuary,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us,  blamed  Apelles  for  painting  Alexander  the 
Great  with  thunder  in  his  hand  ;  which  could  never 
fuit  his  charafter  as  a  man,  however  he  might  boaft  of 
his  divine  defcent  :  for  which  reafon  Lyfippus  himfelf 
made  an  image  of  him  holding  a  fpear,  as  the  fign  of  a 
warrior.  Light  and  trivial  things  in  commendations 
are  likewife  to  be  avoided,  and  nothing  mentioned 
but  what  may  carry  in  it  the  idea  of  fomething  truly 
valuable,  and  which  the  hearers  may  be  fu})pofed  to 
wifh  for,  and  is  proper  to  excite  their  emulation.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  heads  of  praife  with  relation  to  men. 
In  difpraife,  the  heads  contrary  to  thefe  are  requilite; 
which  being  fufficiently  clear  from  what  has  been  faid, 
need  not  particularly  be  infilled  on. 

II.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  other  part  of  the 
divifion,  which  refpedls  things,  as  dittinguifhed  from 
perfons.  By  which  we  are  to  underftand  all  beings 
inferior  to  man,  whether  animate  or  inanimate  ;  as 
likewife  the  habits  and  difpofitions  of  men,  ei^ther  good 
or  bad,  when  confidercd  feparately,  and  apart  from 
their  fubjefts,  as  arts  and  fcicnces,  virtues  and  vices, 
with  whatever  elfe  may  be  a  proper  fubjeft  for  praife 
or  difpraife.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have,  for  their 
own  amufement  and  the  diverfion  of  others,  difplayed 
their  eloquence  in  a  jocofe  manner  upon  fubjects  of 
this  kind.  So  Lucian  has  written  in  praife  of  a  fly, 
and  Synefius  an  elegant  encomium  upon  baldijels. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  done  the  like  in  a  fa- 
tyrical  way.  Such  is  Seneca's  apotheofis  or  confecra- 
tion  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  the  Myfopugon 
or  beard-hater,  written  by  Julian  the  emperor.  Not 
to  mention  feveral  modern  authors,  who  have  imitated 
them  in  fuch  ludicrous;compofitions.  But  as  to  thefe 
things,  and  all  of  the  hke  nature,  the  ohfcivation  of 
Antony  in  Cicero  feems  very  juit ;  "  That  it  is  not 
necciTary  to  reduce  every  fubjedt  we  difcourfe  upon  to 
rules  of  art."  For  many  are  fo  trivial,  as  not  to  de- 
ferve  it  j  and  others  fo  plain  and  evident  of  themfelves, 

as 
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ventinn.  as  not  to  require  It.  But  fince  it  frequently  comes  in 
the  way  both  of  orators  and  hlftorians  to  dcfcrlbe 
countries,  cities,  and  fads,  we  fliall  briefly  mention  the 
principal  heads  of  invention  proper  to  illuftrate  each 
of  thefe. 

Countries,  then,  may  be  celebrated  from  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  their  fituation,  the  clemency  and  whole- 
fomenefs  of  the  air,  and  goodnefsof  the  foil ;  to  which 
laft  may  be  referred  the  fprings,  rivers,  woods,  plains, 
mountains,  and  minerals.  And  to  all  thefe  may  be 
added  their  extent,  cities,  the  number  and  antiquity 
of  the  inhabitants;  their  policy,  laws,  cuftoms,  wealth, 
charafter  for  cultivating  the  arts  both  of  peace  and 
war  ;  their  princes,  and  other  eminent  men  they  have 
produced.  Thus  Pacatus  has  given  us  a  very  elegant 
defcription  of  Spain,  in  his  pmegyric  upon  the  em- 
peror Theodofius,  who  was  born  there. 

Cities  are  praifed  from  much  the  fame  topics  as 
countries.  And  here,  whatever  contributes  either  to 
their  defence  or  ornament  ought  particularly  to  be 
mentioned ;  as  the  ftrength  of  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, the  beauty  and  fplendor  of  the  buildings,  whe- 
ther facred  or  civil,  public  or  private.  We  have  in 
Herodotus  a  very  fine  defcription  of  Babylon,  which 
was  once  the  ftrongeft,  largeft,  and  moft  regular  city 
in  the  world.  And  Cicero  has  accurately  defcribed 
the  city  of  Syracufe,  in  the  ifland  Sicily,  in  one  of  his 
orations  againfl:  Verres. 

But  fafts  come  much  oftener  under  the  cognizance 
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Chap.  III.  Of  Arguments  fuiud  U  Dilid^rathe^nvention. 

Di/ccur/es.  — 
This  kind  of  difcourfes  mufl  certainly  have  been  of  deMhe 
very  ancient ;  fince,  doubtlefs,  from  the  firll  beginning  ranve  diT- 
of  mens  converfing  together,  they  deliberated  upon  courfes,  and 
their  common  intcreft,  and  offered  their  advice  to  each'^'^^  ar^^ti- 
other.    But  neither  thofe  of  the  laudatory  nor  judi- 
cial  kind  couId_^  have  been  introduced,  till  mankind  chem. 
were  fettled  in  communities,  and  found  It  nece!fnry  to 
encourage  vi;  tue  by  public  rewards,  and  brin:^  vies 
under  the  reftraint  of  laws.    The  early  praftice  of 
fuafory  difcourfes  appears  from  facred  writ,  where  wi: 
find,  that  when  Mofes  was  ordered  upon  an  embaHV 
into  Egypt,  he  would  have  excufed  himfelf  for  want 
of  eloquence.    And  Homer  reprefents  the  Greeks  at 
t''.£  fiege  of  Troy,  as  flocking  like  a  fwarm  of  bees  to 
hear  their  gener.ils  hnrangue  them.    Nor  is  this  p  irt 
of  oratory  lefs  confpicuous  for  its  ufefulnefs  to  man- 
kind, than  for  its  antiquity  ;  being  highly  beneficial  ei- 
ther in  councils,  camps,  or  any  focieties  of  men.  How 
many  inftances  have  we  upon  record,  where  the  fury 
of  an  enraged  multitude  has  been  checked  and  appea- 
fed  by  the  prudent  and  artful  perfuafion  of  fome  par- 
ticular perfon  ?  The  ftory  of  Agrippa  Menenius,  when 
the  commons  of  Rome  withdrew  from  the  fen.itorsj 
and  retired  out  of  the  city,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
reciting.    And  how  often  have  armies  been. animated 
and  fired  to  the  mofi:  dangerous  exploits,  or  recalled  to 
their  duty,  when  ready  to  mutiny,  by  a  moving  fpe.ck 


of  an  orator.    And  thefe  receive  their  commendation  of  their  general  ?  many  inftances  of  which  we"  find  in 

from  their  honour,  juftice,  or  advantao;*     But  in  de-  hiftory. 

fcribing  them,  all  the  circumftances  fliould  be  related  AH  deliberation  refpefts  fomething  future,  for  It  ij 

in  their  proper  order ;  and  that  in  the  moft  lively  and  in  vain  to  confult  about  what  is  already  paft.  The 


the  whole  courfe  of  that  melancholy  fcene,  in  a  ftyle  gard.    And  the  end  propofed  by  thii  kind  of  dif- 

fo  moving  and  pathetic,  that  one  can  hardly  forbear  courfcs  is  chiefly  profit  or  intereft.    But  fince  nothing 

condoling  with  the  inhabitants,  upon  reading  his  ac-  is  truly  profitable,  but  what  is  in  fome  refpeft  good  j 

count.                      r  1  •  1  •  J     L   I.       f       •/•  ^''^^  ^'""S  which  is  good  in  itfelf  may  not  in 

But  In  difcourfes  of  this  kind,  whether  of  praife  or  all  circumftances  be  for  our  advantage  ;  properly  fpeak- 

difpraife,  tke  orritor  fliould  (as  he  ought  indeed  upon  ing,  what  is  both  good  and  profitable,  or  beneficial 

all  occafions)  well  confider  where,  and  to  whom,  he  good,  is  the  end  here  dcfigned.    And  therefore,  as  it 

fpeaks.    For  wife  men  often  think  very  differently  fometimes  happens,  that  what  appears  profitabl- 


both  of  perfons  and  things  from  the  common  people. 
And  wc  find  that  learned  and  judicious  men  are  fre- 
quently divided  in  their  fentiments,  from  the  feveral 
ways  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been  accuftom- 
ed.  Befides,  different  opiniona  prevail,  and  gain  the 
afcendant,  at  different  times.  While  the  Romans 
continued  a  free  nation,  love  of  their  country,  liberty, 
and  public  fpirit,  were  principles  in  the  higheft  eftecm 
among  them.  And  therefore,  when  Cato  killed  him- 
felf, that  he  might  not  fall  irtto  the  hands  of  Casfar, 
and  furvive  the  liberty  of  his' country,  it  was  thought 
an  inftance  of  the  greateft  heroic  virtue  ;  but  after- 
wards, when  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  an  arbitrary 


fcem  to  Interfere  with  that  which  is  ftrlftly  juft  and 
honourable  ;  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  certainly  moft  advife- 
able  to  determine  on  the  fafer  fide  of  honour  anijuf- 
tlce,  notwithftanding  fome  plaufible  things  may  be  of- 
fered  to  the  contrary.  But  where  the  difpute  lies  ap- 
parently between  what  is  truly  honeft,  and  fome  ex- 
ternal advantage  propofed  in  oppofition  to  it,  all  good 
men  cannot  but  agree  in  favour  of  honefty.  Such  was 
the  cafe  of  Regulus,  who,  being  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  was  permitted  to  g®  to  Rome  upon  gi- 
ving his  oath,  that  unlefs  he  could  perfuade  the  fenate 
to  fet  at  liberty  fome  young  Carthaginian  noblemen, 
then  prifoners  at  Rome,  in  exchange  for  him,  he  fliould 


government,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty  was  now  lofl:,  the  return  again  to  Carthage.  But  Regulus,  whfn  he 
poet  Martial  could  venture  to  fay,  came  to  Rome,  was  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  pre- 

Death  to  avoid  Uis  madnefs  Jure  to  die.  ^'"^       ^^"^^^      ^^^P^X  t^^''^,^^  "^'^ 

Carthaginians,  that  he  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  difliiade 
A  prudent  orator  therefore  will  be  cautious  of  oppo-  them  from  hearkening  to  the  propofal.  Nor  could 
fingany  fettled  and  prevailing  notions  of  thofe  to  whom  the  moft  earneft  intreatles  of  his  neareft  relations  and 
he  addrtffes  ;  unlefs  it  be  neceffary,  and  then  he  will  friends,  nor  any  arguments  they  were  able  to  offer, 
d©  it  in  the  fofteft  and  moil  gentle  manner.  engage  him  to  continue  at  Rome,  and  not  return  again 
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Inventi'n.to  Cfirthagc.  Me  !iad  tl-ien  plainly  in  his  view,  on  the 
^  one  fide,  eafe,  fecurity,  afHuence,  honours,  and  the  en- 

joyment of  his  friends ;  and  on  the  other,  certain 
death,  attended  with  cruel  torments.  However,  think- 
ing the  former  net  confident  with  truth  and  juth'ce,  he 
chofe  the  latter.  And  he  certainly  aftcd  as  became 
sn  honeft  and  brave  man,  in  choofing  death,  rather 
than  to  violate  his  oath.  Though  \vht;ther  he  did  pru- 
dently in  perfiiading  the  fenate  not  to  make  the  ex- 
change, or  they  In  complying  with  him,  *ve  fhall  leave 
others  to  determine.  Now,  when  it  proves  to  be  a 
matter  of  debate,  whether  a  thing  upon  the  whole  be 
really  heneficial  or  not;  as  here  arife  two  parts,  advice 
and  difTuafion,  they  will  each  require  proper  heads  of 
'  argument.    But  as  they  are  contrary  to  each  other, 

he  who  is  acquainted  with  one,  cannot  well  be  igno- 
rant of  the  other.  We  fliall  therefore  chitfly  mention 
thofe  proper  for  advice,  from  whence  fuch  as  are  fiiit- 
ed  to  diffuade  will  eafily  be  perceived.  Now  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  this  kind  are  thefe  following,  which  arc 
taken  from  the  n;:ture  and  properties  of  the  thing  it- 
felf  under  ccnfiJeration. 

I.  Pieafure  often  affords  a  very  cogent  argument  in 
difcourfes  of  this  nature.  Every  one  knows  what  an 
influence  this  has  upon  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Though,  as  Quintihan  remarks,  pieafure  otight  not 
of  itfelf  to  be  propofed  as  a  fit  motive  for  aftion  in 
ferious  difcourfes,  but  when  it  is  defigned  to  retom- 
ir.end  fomething  ufeful,  w  hich  is  the  cafe  here.  So, 
would  any  one  advife  another  to  the  purfnit  of  polite 
literature,  CicCro  has  furniflied  him  with  a  very  (irong 
inducement  to  it  from  the  pieafure  which  attends  that 
ftudy,  when  he  fays,  "  If  pieafure  only  was  propofed 
by  thefe  ftudies,  you  would  think  them  an  entercain- 
rrent  bec6ming  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a  gentleman.  For 
other  purfuits  neither  agree' with  ail  times,  all  ages, 
nor  places  ;  but  thefe  fhidies  improve  youth,  de- 
light old  age,  adorn  profperity,  afford  a  refuge  and 
comfort  in  adverfity,  divert  us  at  home,  are  no  hin- 
derance  abroad,  fl'^p,  travel,  and  retire  with  us  into  the 
counti-y." 

1.  Profit,  or  advantage.  Thib  has  no  lefs  influence 
upon  many  perfons  than  the  former  ;  and  when  it  re- 
Xpefts  things  truly  valuable,  it  is  a  very  jnfl  ani  lau- 
dable motive.  Thus  Cicero,  when  he  fends  his  bouh  of 
vjfices  to  his  fon,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  for  his  ufe, 
advifes  him  to  make  the  beft  advantage  both  of  his 
tutor's  inftruflions,  and  the  converfation  at  Athens, 
•where  he  then  was  ;  but  withal  to  perufe  his  philofe- 
phical  treatifes,  which  would  be  doubly  ufeful  to  him, 
not  only  upon  account  of  the  fubje£ls,  but  likewife  of 
the  language,  as  they  would  enable  him  to  exprefs  him- 
felf  upon  thofe  arguments  in  Latin,  which  before  h^d 
only  been  treated  of  in  Greek. 

^.  Honour ;  than  which  no  argument  will  fooner 
prevail  with  generous  minds,  or  inf[iire  them  with 
preatcr  ardour.  Virgil  has  very  beautifully  defcrlbed 
Htdlor's  ghoft  appearing  to  jSlneas  the  night  Troy 
was  taken,  and  advifing  him  to  depart,  from  this  motive 
cf honour: 

O  goddefs-born,  efcape  by  timely  flight 
The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night. 
The  foes  already  have  poffefs'd  the  wall ; 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall, 
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Enough  is  paid  to  Friarr.'s  royal  name  ;  Invei  t'.on 

More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 
If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  fathe  r's  throne 
Cou'd  he  defended,  'twas  by  mine  alone. 

The  argument  here  made  ufe  of  to.perfuade  -lEneas  to 
leave  Trey  immediately,  is,  that  he  liad  done  all  that 
could  he  expelled  from  him,  either  as  a  good  fubjedl 
or  Ij-ave  foldier,  both  for  his  king  and  country  ; 
which  were  fufficient  to  fecure  his  honour  :  and  now 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  expet^^ed  from  him  when 
the  city  was  falling,  and  ImpofTible  to  be  favcd  ;  which 
could  it  have  been  preferved  by  human  j^ower,  he  him- 
felf  had  done  it. 

But  although  a  thing  confidcred  in  itfelf  appear  be- 
neficial If  it  could  be  attained,  yet  the  expediency  of 
undertaking  it  may  ftili  be  queftionable:  in  which  cafe 
the  followlBg  heads,  taken  from  the  circumflances 
which  attend  it,  will  afford  proper  arguments  to  engage 
in  it. 

(i.)  Tht  pofftb'dity  of  fucceeding  may  fom' times  he 
argued,  as  one  motive  to  this  end.  So  Hannibal  en- 
deavoured to  convince  Icing  Antiochus,  tliat  it  was 
poffible  for  htm  to  conquer  the  Romans,  if  he  made 
Italy  tlie  feat  of  the  war  ;  by  obfcrvixig  to  him,  not 
only  that  the  Gauls  had  formerly  deftroyed  their  city, 
liUt  that  he  had  hirafelf  defeated  them  in  every  battla 
he  fouglit  with  them  in  that  country. 

(2.)  But  an  argument  founded  upon  probability  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  prevaih  For  in  many  affairs 
of  human  life,  men  arc  determined  either  to  profecute 
them  or  not,  a^  the  profpeft  of  fuccefs  appears  more 
or  lefs  probable.  Hence  Cicero,  after  the  fatal  battle 
at  Pharfalia,  diffuades  thofe  of  Pompey's  party,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged,  from  continuing  the  war  any 
longer  againft  Caefar  ;  becaufe  it  was  highly  impro- 
bable, after  fnch  a  defeat,  by  which  their  main  flrength 
was  broken,  that  they  Ihould  be  able  to  ftand  thelj* 
ground,  or  meet  with  better  fuccefs  than  they  had  be- 
fore. 

(j.)  But  further,  fincc  probability  is  n«t  a  motive 
ftrong  enough  with  many  perfons  to  engage  in  the 
profecution  of  a  thing  which  is  attended  with  confi- 
derable  difficulties,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  reprefent 
the  facility  of  doing  it,  as  a  further  reafon  to  induce 
them  to  it.  And  therefore  Cicero  makes  ufe  of  th.i* 
argument  to  encourage  the  Roman  citi/.ens  in  oppo- 
fing  Mark  Anthony  (who  upon  the  death  of  Casfar 
had  affumed  an  arbitrary  pOwer),  by  reprefenting  to 
them,  that  his  circumftances  were  then  defperatc,  and 
that  he  might  eafily  be  vanquifhed. 

(4  )  Again,  if  the  thing  advifed  can  be  0  own  toi 
be  in  any  refpcft  neceffary,  this  will  render  the  mo- 
tive flill  much  Ifronger  for  undertaking  it.  And  there, 
fore  Cicero  joins  this  argument  with  the  former,  to 
prevail  with  the  Roman  citizens  to  oppofc  Anthony, 
by  telling  them,  that  *'  The  confideration  before  them 
was,  not  in  what  circumflances  they  fhould  live,  but 
whether  they  fhould  live  at  all,  or  die  with  ignominy 
and  difgrace."  This  way  of  reafoning  will  fometlmea 
prevail  when  all  others  prove  ineffeftual.  For  fonifj 
perfons  arc  not  to  be  moved,  till  things  are  brought 
to  an  extremity,  and  they  find  themfelves  reduced  ta 
the  utmost  danger. 

(5.)  To  thefe  heads  may  be  added  the  confidera- 
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vcntion.  tion  of  the  event f  which  In  fome  cafes  carries  great 
weight  with  it.  As  when  wc  advife  to  the  doing  of 
a  thing  from  this  motive,  That  whether  it  fucceed  or 
not,  it  will  yet  be  of  fervice  to  undertake  it.  So  after 
the  great  viftory  gained  by  Themiftocles  over  the 
Perfian  fleet  at  the  ttraits  of  Salamis,  Mardonius  ad- 
vifed  Xerxes  to  return  into  Afia  hinifelf,  left  the  re- 
port of  his  defeat  fhould  occafion  an  infurredlion  in  his 
abfence:  but  to  leave  behind  him  an  army  of  300,000 
men  under  his  command  ;  with  which,  if  he  fhould 
conquer  Greece,  the  chief  glory  of  the  conqueft  w^ould 
redound  to  Xerxes ;  but  if  the  dcfign  mifcarried,  the 
difgrace  would  fall  upon  his  generals. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  heads  which  furnifh  the  ora- 
tor with  proper  arguments  in  giving  advice.  Cicero, 
in  bis  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  where  he  endea- 
vours to  pcrfuade  the  Roman  people  to  choofe  Pom- 
pey  for  their  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  reafons 
from  three  of  thefe  topics,  into  which  he  divides  his 
whole  uifcourfe  ;  namely,  the  necefiity  of  the  war,  the 
greatnefs  of  it,  and  the  choice  of  a  proper  general. 
Under  the  fiift.  of  thefe  he  fhows,  that  the  war  was  ne- 
ceffary,  from  four  confiderations  ;  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  flale,  the  fafety  of  their  allies,  their  own  reve- 
nues, and  the  fortunes  of  many  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
which  were  all  highly  concerned  in  it,  and  called 
upon  them  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  growing  power  of 
king  Mithridates,  by  which  they  were  all  greatly  en- 
dangered. vSo  that  this  argument  is  taken  from  the 
head  of  neceffity.  The  fecond,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  greatnefs  of  the  war,  is  founded  upon  the  topic  of 
poffib'dity.  For  though  he  fhows  the  power  of  Mithri- 
dates to  be  very  great,  yet  not  fo  formidable,  but  that 
he  might  be  fubdued  ;  as  was  evident  from  the  many 
advantages  LucuUus  had  gained  over  him  and  his  af- 
fociates.  In  the  third  head,  he  endeavours  to  prevail 
with  them  to  intruft  the  management  of  the  war  in  the 
iiands  of  Pompey,  whom  he  defciibes  as  a  confummate 
general,  for  his  ficill  in  military  affairs,  courage,  au- 
thority, and  fuccefs ;  in  all  which  qualities  he  reprc- 
fents  him  as  fuperibr  to  any  other  of  their  generals 
whom  they  could  at  that  time  make  choice  of.  The 
dei'ign  of  all  which  was,  to  perfuade  them,  that  they 
had  very  good  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  and  a  hap- 
py event  of  the  war,  under  his  condudl.  So  that  the 
whole  force  of  his  reafoning  under  this  head  is  drawn 
from  probah'dity.  Thefe  are  the  three  general  topics 
which  make  up  that  fine  difcourfe.  Each  of  which 
is  indeed  fupporttd  by  divers  other  arguments  and  con- 
fiderations, which  will  be  obvious  in  perufing  the  ora- 
tion itfelf,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here  enumerated. 
On  the  contrary,  in  another  oration  he  endeavours  to 
difTuadc  the  fenate  from  confenting  to  a  peace  with 
Mark  Antony,  becaufe  it  was  bafe,  dangerous,  and 
impr?.6licaMe. 

But  no  fm:-.!)  fliill  ai  d  addrefs  arereqmred  in  giving 
advice.  For  fince  the  tempers  and  fentiments  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  their  circumffanc-es,  are  very  different 
and  various  ;  it  is  often  neceHary  to  accommodate  the 
-difcourfe  to  their  inclinations  and  opinions  of  things. 
And  therefore  the  weightiell  arguments  are  .not  al- 
ways the  moft  proper  and  ficteft  to  be  ufed  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  Cicero,  who  was  an  admirable  mafter  of  this 
•art,  'and  knew  perfedly  well  how  to  fuit  what  he  faid 
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to  the  tafte  and  reliih  of  his  hearers,  in  treating  upon  Invcnti>  n. 
this  fubjeft,  diftinguiflies  m^mkind  into  two  forts ;  the 
ignorant  and  unpolifhed,  who  always  prefer  profit  to 
honour;  and  fuch  as  are  more  civilized  and  polite,  who 
prefer  honour  and  reputation  to  all  other  things. 
Wherefore  they  are  to  be  moved  by  thefe  different 
views  :  Praife,  glory,  and  virtue,  influence  the  one  ; 
while  the  other  is  only  to  be  engaged  by  a  profpeft  of 
gain  and  pleafure.  Befides,  it  is  plain,  that  the  gene- 
rality are  much  more  inclined  to  avoid  evils  than  to  pur- 
fue  what  is  good  ;  and  to  keep  clear  of  fcandal  and. 
difgrace,  than  to  pra6tife  what  is  truly  generous  and 
noble.  Perfons  likewife  of  a  different  age  a£l  from 
different  principles  ;  young  rnen  for  the  moft  part  view 
things  in  another  light  from  thofe  who  are  older 
and  have  had  more  experience,  and  confequently  are 
not  to  be  influenced  by  the  fame  motives. 

Chap.  IV.     Of  Arguments  fuited  to  Judicial 
Difcourfes. 


In  judicial  controverfies  there  are  two  parties;  the  Of  judtclal 
plaintiff  or  profecutor,  and  the  defendant  or  perfon  f ' 
charged.  The  fubjedl  of  them  is  always  fomething  p^j^Jnts^'^' 
part.  An-d  the  end  propofed  by  them  Cicero  calls  fuired  i« 
equity,  or  right  and  equity;  the  former  of  which  arifesthem. 
from  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  from  rea- 
fon and  the  nature  of  things.  For  at  Rome  the  prje- 
tors  had  a  court  of  equity,  and  were  empowered,  in 
many  cafes  relating  to  property,  to  relax  the  rigour  of 
the  written  laws.  But  as  this  fubjedl  is  very  copious, 
and  caufes  may  arife  from  a  great  variety  of  thino-g, 
writers  have  reduced  them  to  three  heads,  which  they 
call Jlatesy  to  fome  one  of  which  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings may  be  referred  ;  mmdY^uubether  a  thing  is,  Kvhat 
It  is,  or  hoiv  it  is.  By  the  Jlate  of  a  caufe  therefore  is 
meant  the  principal  queffion  in  difpute,  upon  which 
the  whole  affair  depends.  Which,  if  it  flops  in  the 
firfl  inquiry,  and  the  defendant  denies  the  fadl,  the 
ftate  is  called  fo/2/Vt7«ra/;  but  if  the  fadl  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  yet  denied  to  be  what  the  adverfary  call* 
it,  it  is  termed  dejinitive ;  but  if  there  is  no  difpute  ei- 
ther about  the  fail  or  its  name,  but  only  the  juflice 
of  it,  it  is  called  the  fiate  of  quality  :  as  was  fhown 
more  largely  before  (fee  n°  15).  But  we  there  con- 
fidered  thefe  flates  only  in  a  general  view,  and  deferred 
the  particular  heads  of  argument  jjioper  for  each  of 
them  to  this  judicial  kind  of  difcourfes ;  where  they 
mofl  frequently  occur,  and  from  which  examples  may 
eafily  be  accommodated  to  other  fubjedis. 

All  judicial  caufes  are  thhcr private  or  fiui/ic.  Thofe 
awe  called  private,  which  relate  to  the  right  of  parti- 
cular perfons ;  and  they  are  likewi'e  called  ci%'il caufes, 
as  they  are  converfant  about  matters  of  property. 
Public  caufes  are  thofe  which  relate  to  public  j-uftice 
and  the  government  of  the  Rate  ;  which  are  alfo  called 
criminal,  becaufe  by  them  crimes  are  profecuted,  whe- 
ther capital,  or  thofe  of  a  lefs  heinous  nature.  We 
fhall  take  the  heads  of  the  arguments  only  from  this 
latter  kind,  becaufe  they  are  more  copious,  and  eafy 
to  be  illuftrated  by  examples  ;  from  which  fuch  as 
agree  to  the  former,  namely,  f/'W  caufes,  will  fufficient- 
ly  appear. 

I.  ihe  corje8urai  flate.    When  the  accufed  perfon 
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Invention,  denies  the  faft,  there  are  three  things  which  the  pro- 
'  *  fecutor  has  to  confider  ;  whether  he  'would  have  done 
it,  whether  be  could,  and  whether  he  did  it.  And 
hence  arife  three  topics ;  from  the  nvlll,  the  poiuer^ 
and  the  f.^ns  or  circumftances  which  attended  the 
aftion.  The  afFe6lions  of  the  mind  difcover  the  will ; 
as,  paffion,  an  old  grudge,  a  defire  of  revenge,  a  re- 
fentraent  of  an  iniury,  and  the  like.  Therefore  Ci- 
cero argues  from  Clo  lius's  hatred  of  Milo,  that  he  dc- 
figned  his  de^th  ;  and  from  thence  infers,  that  he  was 
the  atrgreffor  in  the  comhat  between  them,  wherein 
Clodius  was  killed.  This  is  what  he  principally  endea- 
vours to  prove,  and  comes  properly  under  this  ftate  : 
for  Milo  owned  that  he  killed  him,  but  alleged  that 
he  did  it  in  his  own  defence.  So  that  in  regard  to  this 
point.  Which  of  them  affaulted  the  other  ?  the  charge 
was  mutual.  The  profped  of  advantage  may  alfo  be 
alleged  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Hence  it  is  faid  ef  L. 
Gaflius,  that  whenever  he  fat  as  judge  in  a  cafe  of 
murder,  he  iifed  to  advife  and  move  the  court  to  exa- 
mine to  whom  the  ?dvant»ge  arofe  from  the  death  of 
the  deceafcd.  And  Cicero  puts  this  to  Anthony  con- 
cerninc-  the  death  of  Casfar.  "  If  any  one  (fays  he) 
fhould  brincT  you  upon  trial,  and  ufe  that  faying  of  Caf- 
fius.  Cm  bono?  <  Who  got  by  it?'  look  to  it,  I  befeech 
you,  that  yon  are  not  confounded."  To  thefe  argu- 
ments may  be  added,  hope  of  impunity,  taken  either 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  accufed  perfon,  or  of  him 
ivho  fuffered  the  injury.  For  perfons,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  intereit,  friends,  power,  or  money,  are 
apt  to  think  they  may  eafily  efcape  ;  as  likewife  fuch 
who  have  formerly  coramitte  J  other  crimes  with  impu- 
nity. Thus  Cicero  reprefents  Clodius  as  hardened  In 
vice,  and  ahove  all  the  reftraint  of  laws,  from  having 
fo  often  efcaped  punifhment  upon  committin'.^  the 
higheft  crimes.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  confidence 
is  fometJmes  raifed  from  the  condition  of  the  injured 
pirty,  if  he  is  indigent,  obfcure,  timorous,  ordefti- 
tute  of  friends  ;  much  more  if  he  has  an  ill  reputa- 
tion, or  is  loaded  with  popular  hatred  and  refentment. 
It  was  this  prefumption  of  the  obfcurity  of  R«fcius, 
who  lived  in  the  country,  and  his  want  of  intercft  at 
Kome,  v^diich  encouraged  his  accufers  to  charge  him 
with  killin-T  his  father,  as  Cicero  fhows  in  his  defence 
of  him.  Laftly,  the  temper  of  a  perfon,  his  views, 
and  manner  of  life,  are  confiderations  of  great  mo- 
ment in  this  matter.  For  perfons  of  bad  morals,  and 
fuch  as  are  addicted  to  vice,  are  eafily  thought  ca- 
pable of  committinT  any  wickednefs.  Hence  Salhift 
argues  from  the  evil  difpofition  and  vicious  Ufe  of  Ca- 
tiline, that  he  affefted  to  raife  himfelf  upon  the  ruins 
his  country. — The  fecond  head  is  the  poiver  of  do- 
ing a  thing  :  and  there  are  three  things  which  relate 
to  this,  the  placcy  the  time,  and  opportunity.  As  if  a 
crime  is  fald  to  have  been  committed  in  a  private  place, 
where  no  other  perfon  was  prefent ;  or  in  the  night ; 
o.r  when  the  injured  perfon  was  unable  to  provide  for 
his  defence.  Under  this  head  may  likewife  be  brought 
in  the  circumlbnres  of  the  perfons  ;  as  if  the  accufed 
perfon  was  ftronrfcr,  and  fo  able  to  overpower  the 
other  ;  or  more  aO:^ive,  and  fo  could  eafily  make  his 
tffcape.  Cicero  makes  great  ufe  of  this  topic  in  the 
cafe  of  Milo,  and  fhows,  that  Clodius  had  all  the  advan- 
tages    place  1  time,  and  opportunity f.  to  ixecnt^  his  dc« 
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{urn  of  killing  him.  The  third  head  comprehends  Invei:»ion 
the  Jigns  and  circumftances  which  either  preceded,  ac-  '""'y' 
companied,  or  followed,  the  commiffion  of  the  fad.  So 
threats,  or  the  accufed  perfon  being  feen  at  or  near  the 
place  before  the  faft  was  committed,  are  circumilances 
that  may  probably  precede  murder;  fi,rhting,  crying 
out,  bloodfhed,  are  fuch  as  accompany  it  ;  palenefs, 
trembling,  inconfiftent  anfwers,  hefitation,  or  falter- 
ing of  the  fpeech,  fomethini?  found  upon  the  perfon 
accuftd  which  belonged  to  the  deceafed,  are  fuch  as 
foUsw  it.  Thus  Cicero  prove.-,  that  Clodius  had  threat- 
ened the  death  of  Milo,  and  given  out  that  he  fnould 
not  live  above  three  days  at  the  fartheft  Thefc  argu- 
ments, taken  from  conjectures,  are  caMed  prefumptions, 
which,  though  they  do  not  diredily  prove  that  the  ac- 
cufed perfon  committed  the  fact  with  which  he  is 
charged  j  yet  when  laid  together,  they  appcartd  very 
ftrong,  fentctice  by  the  Roman  law  might  fometimes 
be  given  upon  them,  to  convict  him. 

Thcfe  are  the  topics  from  which  the  profecutor 
takes  his  ar^'uments.  Now  the  bufinefs  of  the  defen- 
dant is  to  invahdate  thefe.  Therefore  fuch  as  are 
brou/ht  from  the  lui//,  he  either  endeavours  to  fhow 
are  not  true,  or  fo  weak  as  to  merit  very  little  regard. 
And  he  refutes  thofe  taken  from  the  porter,  by  proving 
that  he  wanted  either  opportunity  or  ability  :  as,  it 
he  can  fhow,  that  ntither  the  piace  nor  time  infilled 
on  was  at  all  proper  ;  or  tliat  he  was  then  in  another 
place.  In  like  manner  he  will  endeavour  to  confute 
the  circumjlancesy  it  they  cannot  be  directly  denied,  by 
fhowing  that  they  are  not  fuch  as  do  necefTarily  ac- 
company the  faft,  but  might  have  proceeied  from 
other  caufes,  though  nothing  of  what  is  alleged  had 
been  committed  ;  and  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
afli^r^n  fome  other  prot)able  caufe.  But  fometimes  the 
defendant  docs  not  only  deny  that  he  did  the  i&B., 
but  charges  it  upon  another.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  for  Rofcius,  not  only  defem's  him  fiom  each 
of  thefe  three  hends,  but  likewife  charges  the  fad  upon 
his  accufers. 

2.  The  defintt'ive  ftate,  which  is  piincipally  con- 
cerned in  defining  and  fixing  the  name  proper  to  the 
faft :  though  orators  feldom  make  ufe  of  cxaft  defini- 
tions, but  commonly  ciioofe  larger  defcriptions,  taken 
fiom  various  propertiesof  the  fubjed  or  thing  dcfcribed. 

The  heads  of  argument  In  this  ftate  are  much  the 
fame  to  both  parties.  For  each  of  them  defines  the 
faft  his  own  way,  and  endeavours  to  refute  the  other's 
definition.  We  may  Illuftrate  this  by  an  example 
from  Quintilian  :  "  A  perfon  Is  accufed  of  ficrilegc, 
for  fteahng  money  out  of  a  temple,  which  belonged  to 
a  private  perfon."  The  fa<ft  is  owned;  but  the  que- 
ftion  Is,  Whether  it  be  properly  facrilege  P  The  profe- 
cutor calls  it  fo,  becaufe  It  was  taken  out  of  a  temple. 
But  fines  the  money  belonged  to  a  private  perfon,  the 
defendant  denies  it  to  be  facrilege,  and  fays  it  is  only; 
fimple  theft.  Now  the  reafon  why  the  defendant 
ufes  thia  plea,  and  Infifts  upon  the  diftinftlon,  is,  be- 
caufe by  the  Roman  law  the  penalty  of  theft  was  only 
four  times  the  value  of  what  was.  ttolen  ;  whereas  fa- 
crilege was  punifhed  with  death.  The  profecutor 
then  forms  his  definition  agreeable  to  his  charge,  and 
fays,  "  To  fteal  any  thing  out  of  a  facred  place  is 
facrilege."     But  the  defendant  excepts  againft  this 
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•  definition,  addefedivit;  and  urges,  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  facrilecre,  unlcfs  the  thing  ftolcn  was  like- 
wife  facrtd.  And  this  cafe  might  once,  perhaps,  have 
been  a  matter  of  controverfy,  fmce  we  find  it  exprefsly 
determnied  in  the  Pandeds,  that  "  An  atftion  of  fa- 
crilege  fho-jld  not  b*e,  but  only  of  theft,  againft  any 
one  wlio  fhould  ftcal  the  goods  of  private,  perfons  de- 
pcfited  in  a  tfmple." 

The  fecond  thing  is  the  proof  brought  by  each 
party  to  fupport  his  definition  ;  as  in  the  example 
given  U9  by  Cicero,  of  one  "  who  carried  his  caufe 
by  bribery,  and  was  afterwards  profecured  again  up- 
on an  aftion  of  prevarication."  Now,  if  the  defen- 
dant was  caft  upon  this  aclion,  he  was,  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  fubjeited  to  the  penalty  of  the  former  prc- 
fecution.  Here  the  profecator  defines  prevarication 
to  be,  Jtiy  I'  ibery  or  corruption  tn  the  defendant,  ivlth 
a  deftgn  lo  pervert  jajl'ice.  i  he  defendant,  therefore, 
on  the  other'hand,  reflrains  it  to  brilin^  only  the  pro- 
fecutor. 

And  if  this  htter  fenfe  sgrees  better  with  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  the  profecistor  in  the 
third  place  pleads  the  intention  of  the  law,  which 
was  to  comprehend  all  bribery  m  jHdicial  matters 
under  the  term  of  prevarication  In  anfwer  to  which 
the  defendant  endeavours  to  fliow,  cither  from  the 
bead  of  contraries,  that  a  red  profecutor  and  a  pre 
varicator  are  ufed  as  oppofitc  terms  in  the  hw  ;  or 
from  the  etymolo>yy  of  the  word,  that  a  prcv-.ricator 
denotes  one  who  pretends  to  appear  in  the  profccution 
of  a  caufe,  while  in  reality  he  favours  the  contrary 
fide;  and  confcquently,  that  money  given  for  this  end 
only  can,  ,in  the  fenfe  of  the  law,  be  called  prevarka- 
tloti. 

Laftly,  the  profecutor  pleads,  that  it  is  unrcafonable 
that  he  who  does  not  deny  the  fad  fhcnild  cfcape  by 
a  cavil  about  a  word.  But  the  defendant  infifls  upon 
his  explication  as  agreeable  to  the  law  ;  and  fays,  the 
fa£k  is  mifrcprefented  and  blackened,  by  affixing  to  it 
a  wrong  name. 

3.  The  third  date  is  that  of  quality ^  in  which  the 
difpute  turns  upon  the  jufticc  of  an  aftion.  And  here 
the  defendant  does  not  deny  he  did  the  thing  he  is 
charged  with;  but  alTerts  it  to  be  right  and  equitable, 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  it. 

And,  firft,  he  fometlmes  alleges,  the  reafon  of  doing 
I't  was  in  order  to  prevent  fome  other  thing  of  worfc 
confequence,  which  would  otherwife  have  happened. 
We  have  an  inflance  of  this  in  the  hfe  of  Epaminon- 
das,  who,  with  two  other  generals  joined  in  the  com- 
mand with  him,  marched  the  rheban  army  into  Pelo- 
ponncfus  againft  the  Lace.-^emonians  ;  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  contrary  faftion  at  home,  their  commif- 
fions  were  fuperfeded,  and  other  generals  fent  to  com- 
maad  the  army.  But  Epaminondas,  being  fenfible 
that,  if  he  obeyed  this  order  at  that  time,  it  would  be 
attended  with  the  lof^  of  the  whole  array,  and  coafe- 
qnently  the  r  uin  of  the  ftate,  refufed  to  do  it ;  and 
having  perfuaded  the  other  generals  to  do  the  like, 
they  happily  finifhed  the  war  in  which  they  vveie  en- 
gaged ;  and  upon  their  return  home,  Epaminondas 
takin^'  the  whole  matter  upon  himfelf,  on  his  trial 
was  acquitted.  The  arguments  proper  in  this  c^fe 
are  taken  from  the  juftice,  ufefulnefs,  or  necelTity,  of 
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the  aaion.  The  accufer  therefore  will  plead,  that  the  Inven 
fad  was  not  juft,  profitable,  nor  nectffary,  confidered  ^ 
either  in  itfclf  or  comparatively  with  that  for  the 
fake  of  which  it  u  faid  to  have  been  done  :  and  he 
will  endeavour  to  (how,  that  what  the  defendant  af- 
fi^n*  for  the  reafon  of  what  he  did  might  not  have 
happened  as  he  pretends.  Befides,  he  will  reprefent 
of  what  ill  confequence  it  mufl  be,  if  fiich  crimes  fro 
unpunifhcd.  The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
argue  from  the  fame  heads,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
the  fad  was  juft,  ufeful,  or  necefT^ry.  And  he  will 
further  urge,  that  no  }uft  eftimate  can  be  made  of 
any  adion,  but  from  the  circumftances  which  attend 
it  ;  as  the  defign,  occafion,  and  motives  for  doing  it  : 
which  he  will  reprefent  in  the  moft  favourable  light 
to  his  own  caufe,  and  endeavour  to  fet  them  in 
fuch  a  view,  as  to  induce  others  to  think  they  could 
not  but  have  done  the  fame  in  the  like  circum- 
ftances. 

Again,  the  caufe  of  an  a5^ion  is  fometicnes  charged 
ly  the  defendant  upon  the  party  who  received  tlie 
dama,ye,  or  fome  other  perfon,  who  either  made  it 
necefiary,  or  injoined  him  to  do  it.    The  tirft  of  thefe 
was  Milo's  pica  for  killing  Clodius,  becaule  he  af- 
faulted  him  with  a  defign  to  take  away  his  life.  Here 
the  fad  is  not  denied,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Rofcius  above- 
mentioned,  undei-  the  conjettural  ftate  ;  but  juftified 
from  the  reafon  of  doing  it.  For  that  an  affalTm  might 
be  juftly  killed,  Cicero  ftiows  both  from  law  and  rea- 
fon.   'i"he  accufer,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will,  if 
there  be  room  for  it,  deny  the  truth  of  this  allega- 
tion.   i)o  tne  friends  of  Clodius  affirmed  that  Milo 
was  the  sgg^re.ior,  and  not  Clodius  ;  which  Cicero, 
in  his  defence  of  Milo,  principally  labours  to  refute. 
In  the  fe.  ond  caft,  the  profecutor  wiil  fay,  No  one 
ought  to  offend  becaufe  another  has  ofiended  firft  ; 
which  defeats  the  courfe  of  public  juftice,  renders  the 
hws  uftlefs,  and  dcftroys  the  authority  of  the  magi- 
ftrate.    The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  will  en- 
deavour to  rtprefent  the  danger  and  neceffity  of  the 
Cafe,  which  required  an  immediate  remedy,  and  in 
that  manner  ;  and  urges,  that  it  was  vain  and  im- 
practicable to  wait  for  redrefs  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
therefore  no  ill  confequence  can  arifc  to  the  public. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  detending  Sextius,  who  was  profe- 
cuted  for  a  riot  in  brin  j;in  jj  armed  men  into  the  forum, 
fiiows  that  his  defi^^n  was  only  to  repel  force  with 
force;  which  was  then  necefiary,  there  bein'^  no  other 
means  left  for  the  ptople  to  aflemble,  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  mob  of  the  contraiy  p.uty.    Of  the  third 
cafe  we  have  alfo  an  example  in  Cicero,  who  tells  us, 
that,  "  in  making  a  league  between  the  Ronaans  an  I  . 
Samnites,  a  certain  young  nojkman  was  ordered  by 
the  Roman  general  to  hold  the  fwine  (defigned  for  ?. 
f  iCrifice)  ;  but  the  fenate  after wirds  difapproving  the 
terms,  and  delivering  up  their  general  to  the  Sam- 
nites, it  was  moved,  Whether  this  young  man  ou^h'c 
not  likewife  to  be  given  up."    1  hofe  who  were  for  it 
might  fay,  that,  to  allege  the  comuiand  of  another, 
is  not  a  lufiicient  plea  for  doiuc^  an  ill  adion  ;  and 
this  is  what  xhi  Roman  law  now  exprefaly  declares. 
But  in  anfwer  to  that,  it  might  be  replied,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey  the  command  of  hii  general, 
who  was  anlwerable  lor  his  own  orders,  and  not  thufe 
who  were  obliged  to  execute  them  ;  and  therefore,  u* 
3  C  2  give 
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giVe  up  this  yotin^  noblemnn  would  be  to  punifli  one  others  welfare.  As  when  relations  or  frienc^s  converfe  rnven 
"        perion  tor  the  fault  of  another. 


perion  for  the  fault  of  another 

Laftly,  a  fad  is  fometimes  rather  exciifed  than  de- 
fended, by  pltading  that  it  was  not  done  defi^nedly, 
or  with  any  ill  intent.    This  is  called  concf//Jon  ;  and 
confifts  of  two  parts,  apo/ogy  and  inLreaty.  "Phe  former 
reprefents  the  matter  as  the  effea  of  inadvertency, 
chance,  or  neceffity.    Ariftotlc  gives  us  an  example 
of  inadvertency  or  imprudence  in  a  woman  at  Athens, 
who  gave  a  young  man  a  love-potion,  which  killed 
him  ;  for  whicl^  flie  was  tried,  but  acquitted  :  though 
afterv/ards  this  was  made  criminal  by  the  Roman 
law.    The  cafe  of  Adraaus,  as  related  by  Herodotus, 
is  an  inibnce  of  chance  ;  who  beia:.:j  intrufted  by 
Croefuswith  the  care  of  his  fon,  as  they  were  hunting, 
killed  him  accidentally  with  a  javelin  which  he  threw 
at  a  boar,    it  is  neceffity,  when  a  perfon  excufes  his 
making  a  default,  from  ftrefs  of  weather,  ficknefs,  or 
the  hke.    'i'hus  Cicero  pleaded  his  illnefs,  contrafted 
by  the  fati;:rue  of  a  long  journey,  as  an  excufe  for  not 
appearing  in  the  fenate  upon  the  fummons  of  Mark 
Antony,  who  threatened  to  oblige  him  to  it  by  pulling 
his  houfe  down.    But  what  the  defendant  here  attri- 
butes to  inadvertency,  chance,  or  neceffity,  the  oppo- 
fite  party  will  attribute  to  defign,  negligence,  or  fome 
other  culpable  reafon;  and  rtprefent  it  as  a  matter  in- 
jurious to  the  public  to  introduce  fuch  precedents  j 
and  p.lfo  produce  inrtances,  if  that  can  be  done,  where 
the  like  excufes  have  not  been  admitted.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  defendant  will  infift  on  his  innocence, 
and  {how  the  hardfliip  and  feverity  of  judging  mens 
aAions  rather  by  the  event,  than  from  the  intention  : 
that  fuch  a  procedure  makes  no  difference  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ;  but  muft  necelTarily  in- 
volve many  honeft  men  in  ruin  and  deftru6tion,  dif- 
courage  all  virtuous  and  generous  defigns,  and  turn 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  human  fociety.    He  will 
,  alfoconfider  the  inftanccs  alleged  by  the  accufer,  and 
fhow  the  difference  between  them  and  his  own  cafe. 
And,  laftly,  he  will  have  recourfe  to  intreaty,  or  a 
fubraiffive  addrefs  to  the  equity  and  clemency  of  the 
court,  or  p  irty  offended,  for  pardon;  as  Cicero  has 
done  in  his  oration  to  Casfar,  in  favour  of  Liga- 
rius. 

Chap.  V.    Of  the  CharaBer  and  Addrefs  of  an 
Orator. 

Propriety  ^  HAVING  confidered  and  explained  the  firft  part  of 
of  manners  invention,  which  furnifhes  the  orator  with  fuch  ar^u- 
Jromor'"'"^"'^  ^''^  neceffary  for  the  proof  of  his  fubjecl, 
borh  wirh        ^^"^  ^^^^  ^?  ^'■^  ^^'^^  proper  means  to  con- 

ref,  e6l  to    ciliate  the  minds  of  his  hearers  ;  to  gain  their  affec- 
*^J^'"ae^tr    tion;  and  to  recommend  both  himfelf,  and  what  he 
Slid  add:  efg.f^ys^  to  their  good  opinion  and  efteem.    For  the  parts 
of  invention  are  commonly  thus  diflinguifhcd ;  that  the 
firfl  refpefts  the  fubfa  of  the  difcourfe,  the  fecond  the 
fpcoker,  and  the  third  the  hearers.    Now  the  fecond 
of  thefe,  what  we  have  at  prefent  to  explain,  is  by 
Quintilian  called  a  propriety  of  manners.    And  in  or- 
der to  exprefs  this,  it  is  neceffary,  as  he  tells       "  that 
every  thing  appear  eafy  and  natural,  and  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  fpeaker  be  difcovered  by  his  words,"  We 
V  may  form  an  eafy  conception  of  this  from  the  conduft 

«f  fuch  paforis  as  are  mofl  nearly  concerned  ineach 


together  upon  any  affairs  of  importance,  the  temper 
and  difpofition  of  the  fpeaker  plainly  fliows  itfelf 'by 
his  words  and  manner  of  addrefs.  And  what  nature 
here  directs  to  without  colouring  or  difguife,  the  ora- 
tor is  to  endeavour  to  perform  by  his  art.  Thou'rh 
indeed,  if  what  a  perfon  fays  be  inconfiitent  with  his 
ufual  conduft  and  behaviour  at  other  times,  he  can- 
not expeft  it  fhould  gain  much  credit,  or  make  any 
deep  impreffion  upon  his  hearers  :  which  may  be  one 
reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  make  it  fo  necef- 
fary a  qualification  in  an  orator,  that  he  be  a  good 
man  ;  fince  he  fhould  alvfays  be  confiftent  with  him- 
felf, and,  as  we  fay,  talk  in  charafter.  And  there- 
fore it  is  highly  requifite,  that  he  fhould  not  only  gain 
the  flail  of  affuming  thofe  quahties  which  the  nature 
and- circumflances  of  his  difcourfe  require  him  to  ex- 
prefs ;  but  hkewife,  that  he  fhould  ufe  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  get  the  real  habits  implanted  in  his  mind. 
For  as  by  this  means  they  will  be  always  expreffed 
with  greater  eafe  and  faciHty  ;  fo,  by.appean'ng  con- 
ftantly  in  the  coune  of  his  life,  they  will  have  more 
weight  and  influence  upon  particular  occafions. 

Now  there  are  four  qualities,  more  efpecialiy  fuited 
to  the  charafter  of  an  orator,  which  fhould  always  ap- 
pear in  his  difcourfes,  in  order  to  render  what  he  fays 
acceptable  to  his  hearers ;  and  thefe  are,  -wifdom,  in- 
tegrity, beneiiolence,  and  modejly. 

I.  Wifdom  is  neceffary;  becaufe  we  eafily  give  into 
thofe  whom  we  elleem  wifer  and  more  knowing  thin 
ourfelves.  Knowledge  is  very  agreeable  and  pieafant 
to  all,  but  few  make  very  great  improvements  in  it ; 
either  by  reafon  they  are  employed  in  other  neceffary 
affairs,  and  the  mind  of  man  cannot  attend  to  many 
things  at  once ;  or  becaufe  the  way  to  knowledge  at 
firft  is  hard  and  difficult,  fo  that  perfons  either  do  not 
care  to  enter  upon  the  purfuit  of  it,  or,  if  they  do,  they 
are  many  times  foon  difcouragtd,  and  drop  it,  for 
want  offulficient  refolution  to  furmount  its  difficulties* 
Such,  therefore,  as  either  cannot,  or  do  not  care  to 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  examining  into  things 
themfelves,  muft  take  up  with  the  reprefentation  of 
others  ;  and  it  is  an  eafe  to  them  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  perfons  whom  they  efteem  wifer  than  themfelves. 
No  one  loves  to  be  deceived  ;  and  thofe  who  are  fear- 
ful of  being  mifled,  are  pleafed  to  meet  with  a  perfon, 
in  v>'hofc  wifdom,  as  they  think,  they  can  fafely  truft. 
The  character  of  wifdom  therefore  is  of  great  fervice 
to  an  orator,  fincc  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are 
fwayed  by  authority  rather  than  arguments. 

_  2.  But  this  of  itfelf  is  not  fufficient,  unlefs  the  opi- 
nion of  integrity  be  joined  with  it.  Nay,  fo  far  from 
it,  that  the  greater  knowledge  and  underftanding  a 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have,  unlefs  he  likewife  have  the 
charafter  of  an  honetl  man,  he  is  often  the  more  fuf- 
pedted.  For  knowledge  without  honefiy,  is  generally- 
thought  to  difpofe  a  perfon,  as  well  as  qualify  him,  to 
deceive. 

3.  And  to  both  thefe  qualities  the  appearance  of 
kindnefs  and  benevolence  fhould  hkewife  be  added.  For 
though  a  perfon  have  the  reputation  of  wifdom  and 
honclty,  yet  if  we  apprehend  he  is  either  not  well  af- 
fefted  to  us,  or  at  Icaft  regardlefs  of  our  intereft,  we 
are  in  many  cafes  apt  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Mankind 
are  naturally  fwayed  by  their  aifediona,  and  much  in-.- 

iiucnced 
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Invention,  flueticcd  through  love  or  friend/hip;  and  therefore  no- 
^— thing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  induce  perfons  to  cre- 
dit what  is  faid,  than  intimations  of  affection  and  kind- 
nefs.  The  bed  orators  have  been  always  fenfible 
'  what  great  influence  the  exprefiions  of  kindnefs  and 
benevolence  have  upon  the  minds  of  others,  to  induce 
them  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  theyiliy;  and  there- 
fore they  frequently  endeavour  to  imprels  them  with 
the  opinion  of  It.  Thus  Demofthenes  begins  his  cele- 
brated oration  for  Ctefiphon.  "  It  is  my  hearty  prayer 
(fays  he)  to  all  the  deities,  that  this  my  defence  may 
be  received  by  you  with  the  fame  affection  which  1 
have  always  expreffed  for  you  and  your  city."  And 
it  is  a  very  fine  image  of  it  which  we  have  in  Cicero, 
where,  in  order  to  influence  the  judges  in  favour  of 
Milo,  he  introduces  him  fpeaking  thus,  as  became  a 
brave  man,  and  a  patriot,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  he 
fheuld  be  condemned  by  them  :  "  I  bid  my  fellow  ci- 
tizens adieu  :  may  they  continue  flourifhing  and  pro- 
fperous ;  may  this  famous  city  be  prcferved,  my  mofl 
dear  country,  however  it  has  treated  me  ;  may  my  fel- 
low citizens  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity  without  me, 
fmce  I  am  not  to  enjoy  it  with  them,  though  I  have 
procured  it  for  them  :  I  will  withdraw,  I  will  be 
gone." 

4.  Modejy.    It  is  certain,  that  what  is  modeftly 
fpoken  is  generally  better  received  than  what  carries 
in  it  an  air  of  boldnefs  and  confidence.    Mofl;  perfons, 
though  ignorant  of  a  thing,  do  not  care  to  be  thought 
fo ;  and  would  have  fome  deference  paid  to  their  un- 
derftanding.    But  he  who  delivers  himfelf  in  an  arro- 
gant and  afl'uming  way  feems  to  upbraid  his  hearers 
with  ignorance,  while  he  does  not  leave  them  to 
judge  for  themfclves,  but  diftates  to  them,  and  as  it 
were  demands  their^ffent  to  what  he  fays  ;  which  is 
certainly  a  very  improper  method  to  win  upon  them. 
For  not  a  few,  when  convinced  of  an  error  in  fuch  a 
way,  will  not  own  it  ;  but  will  rather  adhere  to  their 
former  opinion,  than  feem  forced  to  thmk  right,  when 
it  gives  another  tlie  opportunity  oi  a  triumph.  A 
prudent  orator  therefore  will  behave  himfelf  with  mo- 
defty,  that  he  may  not  feem  to  infult  his  hearers;  and 
will  fet  things  before  them  in  fuch  an  engaging  man- 
ner, as  may  remove  all  prejudice  either  from  his  per- 
fon  or  what  he  aflerts.    I  his  is  particularly  neceflary 
in  the  exordium  of  a  difconrfe.    If  the  orator  fet  out 
with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ollentation,  the  felf- 
love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  prefently  awaken- 
ed, and  will  follow  him  with  a  very  fufpicious  eye 
throughout  all  his  progrefs.    His  modedy  fhould  dif- 
cover  itfelf  not  only  in  his  exprefiions  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  in  his  whole  manner  ;  in  his  looks,  in  his 
geftures,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice.    Eveiy  auditory 
take  in  good  part  thofe  marks  of  refpeft  and  awe, 
vhich  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addrefles  them. 
Indeed  the  modefty  of  an  introduction  fhould  never 
betray  any  thing  mean  or  abjedt.    It  is  always  of 
great  ufe  to  an  orator,  that  together  with  modefliy 
and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  fhould  fhow  a  certain 
fenfe  of  dignity,  arifing  from  a  perfuafion  of  the  ju- 
ftice  or  importance  of  the  fubjefl:  on  which  he  is  to 
fpeak.    For  to  fpeak  timoroufly,  and  with  hefitation, 
deftroys  the  credit  of  what  is  offered ;  and  fo  far  as  the 
fpeaker  feems  to  diftrufl:  what  he  fays  himfelf,  he  of- 
ten induces  others  to  do  the  like. 
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Bat,  as  his  been  fai'd  already,  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  thefe  characters  do  not  appear  fei.fned  and 
counterfeit.  For  what  is  fiflitious  can  feldom  be  long 
concealed.  And  if  this  be  once  difcovered,  ic  makes 
all  tiiat  is  faid  fnfpefted,  ho\v  fpecious  foever  it  may 
otherwife  appear. 

It  is  further  neceflary,  that  the  orator  fhould  know 
the  world,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
tempers  and  difpofitions  of  mankind.  Nor  indeed  can 
any  one  reafonably  hope  to  fucceed  in  this  province, 
without  well  confidering  the  circumttances  of  time  and 
place,  with  the  fentiments  and  difpofitions  of  thofe  ta 
whom  he  fpeaks  ;  which,  according  to  Ariitotle,  may 
be  diltinguifned  four  ways,  as  they  difcover  themfelves 
by  the  feveral  offetiions,  habitSy  ages,  and  fortunes  of 
mawkind.  And  each  of  thefe  require  a  different  coa- 
du£l  and  manner  of  addrefs. 

The  affeSions  denote  certain  emotions  of  the  mind, 
which,  during  their  continuance,  give  a  great  turn  to 
the  difpofition.  For  love  prompts  to  one  thing,  and 
hatred  to  another.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  anger, 
lenity,  and  the  reft  of  them. 

Perfons  differ  likewife  according  to  the  various  ha^ 
hits  of  their  mind.  So  ajuit  man  is  inclined  one  way, 
and  an  unjufl  man  another  ;  a  temperate  man  to  this, 
and  an  intemperate  man  to  the  contrary. 

And  as  to  the  feveral  ages  of  men,  Ariftotle  has 
defcribed  them  very  accurately  ;  and  how  perfons  are 
diflerently  afiefted  in  each  of  them.  He  divides  the 
lives  of  men,  confidered  as  hearers,  into  three  ftages  ; 

youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age  Young  men,  he  fays, 

have  generally  ftrong  paflions,  and  are  very  eager  to 
obtain  what  they  defirej  but  are  likevi'ife  very  mutable, 
fo  that  the  fame  thing  does  not  pleafe  them  long. 
They  are  ambitious  of  praiie,  and  quick  in  their  re- 
fentraents  :  lavifh  of  their  money,  as  not  having  ex- 
perienced the  want  of  ic  :  frank  and  open,  becaufe 
they  have  not  often  been  deceived  ;  and  credulous  for 
the  fame  reafon.    They  readily  hope  the  bell,  becaufe 
they  have  not  fuffered  much,  and  are  therefore  not  fo 
ferfible  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  likewife  more  eafily  deceived.  They 
are  modeii,  from  their  little  acquaintance  with  the  - 
world.    They  love  company  and  cheerfulnefs,  from 
the  briflcnefs  of  their  fpirits.    In -a  word,  they  gene- 
rally exceed  in  what  they  do  ;  love  violently,  hate 
violently,  and  a6l  in  the  fame  manner  through  the 
reff  of  their  conduft. — The  difpofition  of  old  men  is 
generally  contrary  to  the  for-mer.  They  are  cautious,, 
and  enter  upon  nothing  haftily  ;  having  in  the  courfe 
of  many  years  been  often  impofed  upon  ;  having  of- 
ten erred,  and  experienced  the  prevailing  corruption 
of  human  affairs;  for  which  reafon  they  are  likewife 
fufpicious,  and  moderate  in  their  affeftions  either  of 
love  or  hatred.  They  purfue  nothing*  great  and  noble, 
and  regard  only  the  neceffaries  of  life.    They  love 
money  ;  having  learnt  by  experience  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it,  and  how  eafily  it  is  loft.    They  are  fear- 
ful, which  makes  them  provident.    Commonly  full  of 
complaints,  from  bodily  infirmities,  and  a  deficier-rcy 
of  fpirits.    They  pleafe  themfelves  rather  with  the 
memory  of  what  is  pafl,  than  with  any  future  profped 
having  fo  fhort  a  view  of  life  before  them,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  is  already  gone  :  for  which  reafon 
alfo,  they  love  to  talk  of  things  paft  j  and  prefer 
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Invtntiort  tViem  to  what  I's  prefent,  of  which  they  have  lut 
A-    ^      '  j-^^j^  relidi,  and  know  they  muft  fliortly  leave  them. 

They  are  foon  angry,  but  not  to  excefs.  Laftly, 
they  are  compaffionate,  from  a  fcnfe  of  thsir  own  in- 
firraities,  which  makes  them  think  themfelves  of  all 
perfons  moft  expofcd. — Perfons  of  a  middle  age,  be- 
twixt thefe  two  extremes,  as  they  are  freed  from  the 
rafhnefs  and  temerity  of  youth,  f)  they  have  not  yet 
fuffcred  the  decays  of  old  aj^e.  Hence  in  every  tbing 
they  generally  obferve  a  better  conduct.  They  are 
neither  fo  hafty  in  their  aflent  as  the  one,  nor  fo  mi- 
nutely fcrupulous  as  the  other,  but  weigh  the  rerifons 
of  things.  They  regard  a  decency  in  their  actions  ; 
are  careful  and  induftrious ;  and  as  they  undertake 
what  appears  juft  and  laudable  upon  better  and  more 
de!  iberate  confideration  than  young  perfons,  fo  they 
purfue  them  with  more  vigour  and  refolution  than 
thofe  who  are  older. 

As  to  the  different  fortunes  of  mankind,  they  may 
be  confideredas  noble,  rich,  or  powerful;  and  the  con- 
trary to  thefe.— Thofe  of  high  birth,  and  noble  ex- 
traction, are  generally  very  tender  of  their  honour, 
and  ambitious  to  increafc  it  ;  it  being  natural  for  all 
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ters  of  admirable,  divine,  and  pfetier  fplcndid  titles,  Invention, 
afcribed  to  eloquence  by  ancient  wi  iters.  It  has  in-  ^ 
deed  been  objefted  by  fome,  that  whatever  high  enco- 
miums may  be  given  of  this  art  by  the  a  Imirers  of  it, 
it  is  however  difingenuous  to  deceive  and  impofe  upon 
mankind,  as  thole  feem  to  do,  who,  by  engaging 
their  paiTioris,  give  a  bias  to  their  minds,  and  take 
them  off  from  the  confideration  of  the  truth  ;  whereas 
every  thing  fhould  be  Judged  of  from  the  reafous 
brought  to  fupport  it,  by  the  evidence  of  which  it 
ought  to  ftand  or  fall.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may 
be  confidered  that  all  fallacy  is  not  culpable  We 
often  deceive  children  for  their  good  ;  and  phyficiarus 
fometimes  impofe  on  their  patients,  to  come  at  a  cure. 
And  why,  therefore,  when  perfons  will  not  be  pre- 
vailed  with  by  reafon  and  argument,  may  not  an  ora- 
tor endeavour,  by  engaging  their  paffions,  to  perfuade 
them  to  that  whi.h  is  for  their  advantage  ?  Belidea, 
Qu^intilian  makes  it  a  necefTary  qualification  of  an  ora- 
tor, that  he  be  an  honell  man,  and  one  who  will  not 
ahufe  his  art.  But  fince  thofe  of  a  contrary  charac- 
ter will  leave  no  methods  untried  in  order  to  carrv 
their  point,  it  is  requlfite  for  thofe  who  defign  well 


perfons  to  defire  an  addition  to  thofe  advantages  of    to  be  acquainted  with  all  their  ai-ts,  without  which 


which  they  find  themfelves  already  poffeffed.  And 
they  are  apt  to  confider  all  others  as  much  their  in- 
feriors, and  therefore  expeft  great  regard  and  defe- 
rence  fhould  be  fhown  thtm. — Riches,  when  accom- 
panied with  a  generous  temper,  command  refpetl 


they  will  not  be  a  match  for  them  ;  as  in  military 
affairs  it  is  highly  advantageous  for  the  general  of  an 
army  to  get  himfelf  informed  of  all  the  dcfigns  and 
ftratagems  of  thetnemy,  in  order  to  counteiatt  them. 
Indeed  this  part  of  oratory  is  not  necefTary  at  all  times. 


from  the  opportunities  they  give  of  being  ufeful  to  nor  in  all  placep.    The  better  prepared  perfons  are  to 

others;  but  they  ufually  elate  the  mind,  and  occafion  confider  truth,  and  aft  upon  the  evidence  of  it,  the 

pride.    For  as  money  is  commonly  faid  to  command  lefs  occafion  there  appears  for  it.    But  the  greater  part 

ail  things,  thofe  who  are  poffeffed  of  a  large  fhare  of  of  mankind,  either  do  not  duly  weigh  the  force  of  ar- 

it,  expcA  others  fhould  be  at  their  beck  ;  fince  they  guments,  or  refufe  to  aft  agreeably  to  their  evidence. 


enjoy  that  which  all  defire,  and  which  mofl  perfon 
make  the  main  purfult  of  their  lives  to  obtain. — But 
nothing  is  more  apt  to  fwcil  the  mind  than  power. 
This  is  what  all  men  naturally  covet,  even  when  per- 
haps they  would  not  ufe  it.  But  the  views  of  fuch 
perfons  are  generally  more  noble  and  generous  than 


And  where  this  is  the  cafe,  that  peifons  will  neither 
be  convinced  by  reafon,  nor  moved  by  the  authority 
of  the  fpeaker,  the  only  way  left  to  put  them  upon  ac- 
tion, is  to  engage  their  paffions.  For  the  paffions  are 
to  the  mind,  what  the  wind  is  to  a  fhip :  they  move, 
and  carry  it  forward  ;  and  he  who  is  without  them,  is 


of  thofe  who  only  purfue  riches  and  the  heaping  up    in  a  manner  without  aftion,  dull  and  lifclefs.  Th 


of  money.  A  ftate  contrary  to  thefe  gives  a  contrary 
turn  of  mind  ;  and  in  lower  life,  perfons  difpofitions 
vfually  differ  according  to  their  flation  and  circum- 
ftanccs.  A  citizen  and  a  courtier,  a  merchant  and  a 
foldier,  a  fcholar  and  a  peafant,  as  their  purfuits  arc 


is  nothing  great  or  noble  to  be  performed  in  life, 
wherein  the  paflions  are  not  concerned  The  Stoics, 
therefore,  who  were  for  eradicating  the  paffions,  both 
maintained  a  thing  in  itfelf  impoffible,  and  which,  it  it 
waspofiible,  would  be  of  thegreateft  prejudice  to  man- 


different,  fo  is  generally  their  turn  and  difpoficion  of  kind.  For  while  they  appeared  fuch  zealous  affertors 
wind.  of  the  government  of  reaion,  thty  fcarce  left  it  any 

It  is  the  orator's  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  confider  thefe  thing  to  govern  ;  for  the  authority  of  reifon  is  prin- 
feveral  charafters  and  circumftances  of  life,  with  the  cipally  exercifed  in  ruling  and  moderating  the  paffions, 
different  bias^  and  way  of  thinking  they  give  to  the    which,  when  kept  in  a  due  regulation,  are  the  fpringa 

Thus  hope  produces  patience. 


mind  ;  that  he  may  fo  conduft  himfelf  in  his  beha- 
viour and  manner  of  fpcaking,  as  will  render  him  mofl 
acceptable,  and  gain  him  the  good  efteem  of  thofe 
whom  he  addreffes. 
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h  is  necef-  As  it  is  often  highly  necefTary  for  the  orator,  fo  it 
fary,th(H;gh  requires  his  greatcfl  fltill,  to  engage  the  palTions  in  his 
difficult,  to  intereft.  Oulntilian  calls  this  the  foul  and  fplrlt  of  his 
intereft  of  And,  doubtlels,  nothmg  more  difcovers  its  em- 

the  paf      pire  over  the  minds  of  men,  rhan  this  power  to  excite, 
iions.        appeafe,  and  fway  their  paffions,  agreeably  to  the  de- 
fign of  the  fpeaker.    Hence  we  meet  with  the  charac- 


and  motives  to  virtue. 

and  fear  induftry  ;  and  the  like  might  be  fhown  of  the 
refl.  The  paflions  therefore  are  not  to  be  extirpated, 
as  the  Stoics  afferted,  but  put  under  the  direftion  and 
conduft  of  reafon.  Indeed  where  they  are  ungovern- 
able, and  refifl  the  controul  of  reafon,  they  are,  as 
fome  have  fitly  called  them,  difeafes  of  the  mind ;  and 
frequently  hurry  men  into  vice,  and  the  greatefl  mif- 
fortunes  of  life :  juft  as  the  wind,  when  it  blows  mo- 
derately, carries  on  the  fhip  ;  but  if  it  be  too  hoiife- 
rous  and  violent  may  overfet  her.  The  charge  thetc- 
fore  brought  againfl:  this  art,  for  giving  rules  to  in- 
flutnce  the  paffions,  appears  groundlcfs  and  unjufl ; 
.fince  theproper  ufe  of  the  paffions  is,  not  to  hinder  the 
^  cxercife 
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fferred  to 
detnonllra 
tive  dif« 
courfes. 


iLnvention.  exercife  of  reafon,  but  to  engaj^e  men  to  agreeably 
'      '       to  reafon.    And  if  an  ill  ufe  be  fometimes  made  of 
this,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  art,  but  of  the  artift. 

We  fhall  here  confider  the  pafllons,  as  they  may  be 
feparately  referred,  cither  to  demonflrative^  delibera- 
the,   or  judicial  difcourfes  ;   though   they   are  not 
wholly  confined  to  any  of  them. 
Cf  the  paf-     ^'  demonjlrati'ue  kind,  we  may  re^erjoy  and 

^onn  whkhJorroiVf  love  and  hatred^  emulation  and  contempt, 
may  be  re-  ^oy  is  an  elation  of  the  mind,  arifinpr  from  a  fenfe 
of  fome  prefent  good.  Such  a  refleftion  naturally 
creates  a  pleafant  and  agreeable  fenfation,  which  ends 
in  a  delightful  calm  and  ferenity.  This  is  heightened 
by  a  defcription  of  former  evils,  and  a  comparifon  be- 
tween them  and  the  prefent  felicity.  Thus  Cicero 
endeavours  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow  -citizens 
the  higheft  fenfe  of  joy  and  delight  at  Catiline's  de- 
parture from  Rome,  by  reprefenting  to  them  the  im- 
minent danger  which  threatened  both  them  and  the 
city  while  he  continued  among  them. 

Sorrow,  OH  the  contrary,  is  an  unealinefs  of  mind 
arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  fome  prefent  evil.  This  paffion 
has  generally  a  place  in  funeral  difcourfes.  And  it 
may  be  heightened,  like  the  former,  by  comparifon, 
when  any  paft  happinefs  is  fet  in  oppofition  to  a  pre- 
fent calamity.  Hence  Cicero  aggravates  the  forrow  at 
Rome  -occafioned  by  the  death  of  Metellus,  from 
his  charaiter,  and  great  fervices  to  the  public,  while 
living. 

Ijove  excites  us  to  efteem  any  perfon  for  fome  ex- 
cellency, and  to  do  hira  all  the  good  in  our  power.  It 
is  diftinguifhed  from  fr'iendfhip,  which  is  mutual;  and 
thtrefore  love  may  continue  where  friendHiip  is  loft  ; 
that  is,  the  afFe£lion  may  remain  on  one  fide.  And 
vvhen  we  afliit  a  perfon  from  no  other  motive  but  to 
do  him  a  kindnefs,  Ariftotle  calls  good-^iviiL  Love 
takes  its  rife  from  a  variety  of  caufes.  Generofity,  be- 
nevolence, integrity,  gratitude,  courtefy,  and  other 
focial  virtues,  are  great  incitements  to  love  any  one 
<:ndued  with  fuch  qualities.  And  perfons  generally 
love  thofe  who  are  of  a  like  difpofition  with  them- 
felves  and  purfue  the  fame  views.  It  is  therefore  the 
1  chief  art  of  a  flatterer  to  fuit  himfelf  in  every  thing  to 

^'  tfie  inclination  of  the  perfon  whofe  good  graces  he 

courts.  When  the-  orator  would  excite  this  affeilion 
towards  any  perfon,  it  is  proper  to  fliow,  that,  he  is 
polTciFed  of  at  leaft  fome,  if  not  all,  of  theie  agreeable 
j.iualities.  When  the  confpirators  with  Catiline  were 
to  be  brought  to  juftice,  Cicero  was  very  fenfible  of 
the  envy  he  fhould  contraft  on  that  account,  and  how 
necefTkry  it  was  for  him  to  fecure  the  love  of  the  Ro- 
rnan  fenate  for  his  fiipport  and  protedion  in  that  cri- 
tical junaure.  And  this  he  endeavours  to  do  in  his 
fourth  oration  again  ft  Catiline,  by  reprefenting  to 
them  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner,  that  all  the  la- 
bours he  underwent,  the  difficulties  be  confiided  with, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed  on  that  ac-. 
count,  were  not  for  his  own  fake,  but  for  their  fafety, 
quiet,  and  hnppinefs. 

Hatred  is  oppofcd  to  love,  and  produced  by  the 
contrary  difpofitions.  And  thcnfore  perfons  hate 
fhofe  who  never  dii  thera  any  injury,  from  the  ill 
opinion  they  have  of  their  bafe  and  vicious  inclina- 
tions. So- that  the  wp.y  to  -excite  this  paffion  is,  by 
iHwjving  that  any  one  has  comniittcd  fome  heinous 
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fait  with  an  ill  intent.  And  the  more  nearly  afFed^ed  Invention, 
perfons  are  by  fuch  adions,  in  what  they  account  of 
the  greatefl  concern,  the  higher  in  proportion  their  ha- 
tred rifes.  Since  life  therefore  is  efteemed  the  moil 
valuable  good,  Cicero  endeavours  to  render  Mark  An- 
tony odious  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  by  defcribing 
his  cruelty. 

Emulation  is  a  difqulet,  occafioned  by  the  felicity 
of  another,  not  becaufe  he  enjoys  it,  but  becaufe  we 
defire  the  like  for  ourfelves.  So  that  this  paffion  is  in 
itfelf  good  and  laudable,  as  it  engages  men  to  purfue 
thofe  things  which  are  fo.  For  the  proper  objefts  of 
emulation  are  any  advantages  of  mind,  body,  or  for- 
tune, acquired  by  ftudy  or  labour. 

Emulation  therefore  is  excited  by  a  lively  reprefen- 
tation  of  any  defirable  advantages  which  appear  to  be 
attainable,  from  the  example  of  others  who  aie  or 
have  been  pofTeffed  of  them.  But  where  the  felicity  of 
another  occafions  an  uneafinefs,  not  from  the  want  of 
it,  but  becaufe  he  enjoys  it,  this  paffion  is  called 
which  the  ancients  defcribe  as  an  hideous  monfter, 
feeding  upon  itfelf,  and  being  its  own  tor.Tnentor. 
Ariftotle  juftly  obferves,  that  it  rnofl  ufnally  affeds 
fuch  perfons  as  were  once  upon  a  level  with  thofe  they 
envy.  For  moft  men  naturally  think  fo  well  of  them- 
felves,  that  they  are  uneafy  to  fee  thofe  who  were  for- 
merly their  equals  advanced  above  them.  But,  as  this 
is  a  bafe  and  vicious  paffion,  the  orator  is  not  to  be  in- 
formed how  to  excite  it,  but  how  to  lefftn  or  remove 
it.  And  the  method  prcfctibed  by  Cicero  for  this 
purpofe  is,  to  ftiow  that  the  things  which  occafioned 
it  have  not  happened  to  the  envied  perfon  undefervetl- 
ly,  but  are  the  juft  reward  of  his  induftry  or  virtue  ; 
that  he  does  not  fo  much  convert  them  to  his  own  pro- 
iit  01  pltufure,  as  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  that 
the  fame  pains  and  difficulties  are  neceffary  to  pre- 
ferve  them  with  which  they  were  at  firft  acquit ed. 

Contempt  is  oppofed  to  er/.ulatlon,  and  erifes  from 
mifcondud  in  things  not  of  themfelves  vicious  :  As 
where  a  perfon  either  ads  below  his  ftation  and  cha- 
rader,  or  affeds  to  do  that  for  which  he  is  not  qua* 
lifitd.  Thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  expofe  Cscilius,  ■ 
and  bring  him  into  contempt  of  the  court,  for  pr^;- 
tending  to  rival  him  in  the  accnfation  of  Verres,  for  • 
which  he  was  altogether  unfit. 

2.  To  deliberative  Mcoiwks  may  be  refer  red /f^7r,  Of  the  raf-^ 
hope,^  and  Jhame.  flons  which.  - 

Fear  arifes  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  great  and"^^"*'.^^ 
impending  evil.     For  the  greateft  evils,  while  they fjiiSrSvc 
appear  at  a  diftance,  do  not  much  aff"ed  us.    Such  difcomfes.- 
perfons  occafion  fe.ir,  who  are  poffefled  of  power, 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  injured,  or  apprehend  fo: 
likewife  thofe  who  are  addided  to  do  injuries,  or  who 
bear  us  an  ill  will.    And  the  examples  of  others,  who 
have  fuffered  in  a  hke  cafe,  or  from  the  fame  perfons, 
help  to  excite  ftar.    From  the  clrcumftances  therefore 
either  of  the  thing  or  perfon,  it  will  not  be  difficult  ^ 
for  the  orator  to  off'er  fuch  arguments  as  may  be  pro- 
per to  awaken  this  paffion.     So-  Dcmofthenes,  when 
he  would  perfuadc  the  Athenians  to  put  themfc>lvts  in 
a  condition  of  defence  ai^ainft  king  Philip,  enumerates 
the  feveral  ads  of  hoftility  already  committed  by  him  - 
againft  the  neighbouring  ftates.    And  becaufe  mens  ' 
private  concerns  generally   more  affed  them  than  ; 
what-  relatea  to  the  public,  it  is  proper  fometijnes  • 
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^ivention.^  to  (ho-y  the  neceHary  conne£lion  thefe  have  with  each 
^       other,  and  how  the  ruin  of  one  draws  the  other  af- 
ter it. 

The  contrary  paflion  to  fear  is  hope  ;  which  arifes 
either  from  a  profpeA  of  fotne  future  good,  or  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fafety  from  thofe  things  which  occafion 
our  fear-  Young  perfons  are  eafily  induced  to  hope 
the  beft,  from  the  vigour  of  their  fpirits.  And  thofe 
who  have  efcaped  former  dangers  are  encouraged  to 
hope  for  the  Hke  fnccefs  for  the  future.  The  examples 
of  others  alfo,  efpecially  of  wife  and  confiderate  men, 
have  often  the  fame  good  efFeft.  To  find  them  calm 
and  f  date  when  expofed  to  the  Hke  dampers,  natu- 
rally creates  confidence  and  the  hopes  of  fafety.  But 
nothing  gives  perfons  fuch  firmnefs  and  fteadinefs  of 
mind,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  any  difficulties,  as  a 
confcioufnefs  of  their  own  integrity  and  innocence, 
i^et  dangers  come  from  what  quarter  they  will,  they 
are  beft  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  can  calmly 
view  an  impending  tempeft,  obferve  the  way  of  its  ap- 
proach, and  prepare  themfelves  in  the  beft  manner  to 
avoid  it.  In  Cicero's  oration  for  the  ManlHan  law, 
he  encourages  the  Roman  citizens  to  hope  for  fuccefs 
againft  Mithridates,  if  they  chofe  Pompey  for  their 
general,  from  the  many  inftances  of  his  former  fuc- 
cefTes,  vC'hich  he  there  enumerates. 

Shame  arifes  from  the  apprehcnfion  of  thofe  things 
that  hurt  a  perfon's  charafter.  Modejiy  has  been  wife- 
ly implanted  in  mankind  by  the  great  Author  of  na- 
ture, as  a  guardian  of  virtue,  which  ought  for  this 
rcafon  to  be  cherlflied  with  the  greateft  care  ;  becaufe, 
as  Seneca  has  well  obferved,  "  if  it  be  once  loft,  it  is 
fcarce  ever  to  be  recovered."  Therefore  the  true  caufe 
or  foundation  of  fhame  is  any  thing  bafe  or  vicious  ; 
for  this  wounds  the  charaAer,  and  will  not  bear  re- 
flexion. And  he  muft  arrive  at  no  fmall  degree  of, 
infenfibiHty,  who  can  ftand  againft  fuch  a  charge,  if 
he  be  confclous  to  himfelf  that  it  is  jnft.  Therefore,  to 
dettr  perfons  from  vicious  aftions,  or  to  expofe  them 
for  the  commifllon  of  them,  the  orator  endeavours  to 
fet  them  in  fuch  a  light  as  may  moft  awaken  this  paf- 
fion,  and  give  them  the  greateft  uneafinefs  by  the  re- 
fleftion.  And  becaufe  the  bare  reprefentation  of  the 
thing  itfelf  is  not  always,  fufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
he  fometimes  enforces  it  by  enlarging  the  view,  and- 
introducing  thofe  perfons  as  witnefles  of  the  fadl  for 
whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  greateft  regard. 
T'hus,  when  fome  of  the  i^tlienians,  In  an  arbitration 
about  certain  lands  which  had  been  referred  to  them 
by  the  contending  parties,  propofed  it  as  the  fliorteft 
way  of  deciding  the  controverfy,  to  take  the  poflef- 
fion  of  them  into  their  own  hands  ;  Cydias,  a  member 
of  the  aflenibly,  to  diffuad'e  them  from  fuch  an  unjuft 
aftion,  defired  them  to  imagine  themfelves  at  that 
time  in  tlie  general  afTcmldy  of  the  ftates  of  Greece 
(who  would  all  hesr  of  it  ftiortly),  and  then  confider 
how  it  was  proper  to  ad.  But  v;here  perfons  labour 
tinder  an  excefs  of  modefty,  which  prevents  them  from 
exerting  themfelves  in  things  fit  and  laudable,  it  may 
fometimes  be  neccffary  to  ftiow  that  it  is  faulty  and  ill 
grounded.  On  the  other  hand,  hnmodejly,  or  impu- 
■dence,  which  confifts  in  a  contempt  of  fuch  thing-,  as 
alfeft  the  reputation,  can  never  be  too  much  difcou- 
rasjed  and  expofed.  And  the  way  of  doing  this  is 
to"  make  ufe  of  fuch  arguments  as  are  moft  proper  to 
250.- 
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excite  fliame.  We  have  a  very  remarkal  le  inftance  of  'nvejition. 
it  in  Cicero's  fecond  Philippic,  wherein  he  affixes  this 
charafter  upon  Mark  Antony  through  every  fcene 
of  his  life.  2^ 

3.  "^£0  judicial  difcoarfes,  may  be  referred  anger  and  Of  the  paf- 
letiity,  pity,  and  indignation.  fions  which, 

Anger  is  a  refentment,  occafioned  by  fome  afiront, 
or  injury,  done  without  any  juft  reafon.  Now  'i^^'^ judicial  dif. 
are  more  inclined  to  refent  fuch  a  conduft,  as  they  courfi;§. 
think  they  lefs  deferve  it.  Therefore  perfons  of  di- 
flin£lion  and  figure,  who  expeft  a  regard  ftiould  be 
paid  to  their  charadler,  can  the  lefs  bear  any  indica- 
tions of  contempt.  And  thofe  who  are  eminent  in 
any  profeffion  or  faculty,  are  apt  to  be  offende-d  if 
refleflions  are  caft  either  upon  their  reputation  or  art. 
Magiftrates  alfo,  and  perfons  in  public  Nations,  fome- 
times think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  refent  indigni- 
ties, for  the  fupport  of  their  ofP.ce.  But  nothing 
fooner  infl:imes  this  paflion,  than  if  good  fervices  are 
rewarded  with  flights  and  negledi'.  The  inftance  of 
Narfes,  the  Roman  general,  is  remarkable  in  this 
kind  ;  who,  after  he  had  been  fuccefsful  in  his  wars 
with  the  Goths,  falling  under  the  difpleafurc  of  the 
emperor  Juftin,  was  removed  from  the  government  of 
Italy,  and  received  by  the  emprefs  with  this  taunt, 
Tlnit  he  wujl  be  fent  to  weave  among  the  girls  ;  which 
fo  provoked  him,  that  he  faid  he  would  weave  fuch  a 
web  as  they  (hould  never  be  able  to  unravel.  And 
accordingly,  he  foon  after  brought  down  the  Longo- 
bards,  a  people  of  Germany,  into  Italy;  where  they  fet- 
tled themfelves  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
thcm^is  nowcr.UedLcwZirtrci^'.  (SccNarses).  The  time 
and  place  in  which  an  injury  was  done,  and  other  cir- 
cumilances  that  attended  it,  maylikewife  contribute  ve- 
ry much  to  heighten  the  faft.  Hence  Demofthenes,  in 
his  oration  againft  Midias,  endeavours  to  aggravate  the 
injury  of  being  ftruck  by  him,  both  as  he  was  then  a 
magiftrate,  and  becaufe  it  was  done  at  a  public  fefti- 
val.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  perfons  who 
moft  ufually  occafion  this  paflion  are  fuch  as  negledt 
the  rules  of  decency,  contemn  and  infult  others,  or 
oppofe  their  inclinations  ;  as  likewife  the  ungrateful, 
and  thofe  who  violate  the  ties  of  friendlhip,  or  requite 
favours  with  injuries.  But  when  the  orator  endea- 
vours to  excite  anger,  he  ftiould  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
ceed due  bounds  in  aggravating  the  charge,  left  what 
he  fays  appear  rather  to  proceed  from  prejudice,  than 
a  ftrift  regard  to  the  demerit  of  the  aftion. 

Lenity  is  the  remiflion  of  anger.  The  defigns  of 
mens  aftions  are  principally  to  be  regarded  ;  and  there- 
fore what  is  done  ignorantly,  or  through  inadvertency, 
is  fooner  forgiven.  Alfo  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  fub- 
mit,  and  aflc  pardon,  arc  the  ready  means  to  take  off 
refentment.  For  a  generous  mind  is  foon  cooled  by  fub- 
miffion.  Befides,  he  who  repents  of  his  fault,  does  real- 
ly give  the  injured  party  fome  fatisfaftion,  by  pun;flr- 
ing  himfelf ;  as  all  repentance  is  attended  with  grief 
and  uneafinefs  of  mind,  and  this  is  apt  very  much  to 
abate  the  defire  of  revenge.  i\s,  on  the  contrary,  no- 
thing is  more  provoking,  than  when  the  offender  ei- 
ther audacioufly  juftifies  the  fad,  or  confidently  de- 
nies it.  Men  are  likewife  wont  to  lay  afide  their  re- 
fentment, when  their  adverfaries  happen  by  fome 
other  means  to  fufTer  what  they  think  a  fufficient  fa- 
tisfiidtlou.  Laftly,  eafy  circumllances,  a  lucky  inci- 
I  dent. 
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•  dent,  or  any  thing  which  gives  the  mind  a  turn  to 
mirth  and  plcafure,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  remove 
an^er.  For  anger  is  accompanied  with  pain  and  un- 
eafinefs,  which  very  ill  fiiit  joy  asd  chfierfulncfs.  The 
orator,  therefore,  in  order  to  affua«;e  and  pacify  the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  will  endeavour  to  leffen  their 
opinion  of  the  fault,  and  by  that  means  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  their  refentment.  And  to  this  purpofe,  it 
will  be  p^roper  either  to  reprefent  that  the  thing  was 
not  defigned,  or  that  the  party  is  forry  for  it ;  or  to 
mention  his  former  fervices  ;  as  alfo  to  fhovv  the  credit 
and  reputation  which  will  be  gained  by  a  generous 
forgivenefs.  And  this  laft  topic  is  very  artfully 
Wrought  up  by  Cicero,  in  bis  addrefs  to  Caefar,  In  fa- 
vour of  Ligarius. 

Pity  srifes  from  the  calamities  of  others,  by  nfflec- 
ting,  that  we  ourfelves  are  liable  to  the  like  misfor- 
tunes. So  that  evils,  confidered  as  the  common  lot  of 
liuman  nature,  are  principally  the  caufe  of  pity.  And 
this  makes  the  difference  between  pity  and  good-willy 
which  arifes  merely  from  a  regard  to  the  circumftances 
of  thofe  who  want  our  afliftance.  But  confidering 
the  uncertainty  of  every  thing  aloout  us,  he  muft  feem 
in  a  manner  divefted  of  humanity,  who  has  nd  com- 
paffion  for  the  calamities  of  others ;  fince  there  is  no 
affliftion  which  happens  to  any  man,  but  either  that, 
or  fome  other  as  great,  may  fall  upon  himfelf.  But 
thefe  perfons  are  generally  fooneft  touched  with  this 
paffion,  who  have  met  with  misfortunes  themfelves.  And 
by  how  much  greater  the  diftrefs  is,  or  by  howmuch  the 
perfon  appears  lefs  deferving  it,  the  higher  pity  doe*  it 
excite  :  for  which  reafon,  perfons  are  generally  moft 
moved  at  the  misfortunes  of  their  relations  and  friends, 
or  thofe  of  the  btfl  figure  and  charader.  The  orator, 
therefore,  in  order  to  excite  the  greater  pity,  will  en- 
deavour to  liei(jhten  the  idea  of  the  calamity,  from  the 
feveral  circumftances  both  of  the  thing  itfelf  and  the 
perfon  who  labours  under  it.  A  fine  example  of  this 
may  be  feen  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Murosna,  cap.  40.  &c. 

Indignathny  as  oppofed  to  pity,  is  an  uneafinefs  at 
the  felicity  of  another  who  does  not  feem  to  deferve 
it.  But  this  refpedis  only  external  advantages,  fuch 
as  riches,  honours,  and  the  like  ;  for  virtues  cannot  be 
the  obje6V  of  this  paffion.  Ariftotle  therefore  fays, 
"  that  pity  and  indignation  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  perfons,  and  are  both  evidences  of  a  good 
difpofition."  Now  the  orator  excites  this  pafnon,  by 
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fhowing  the  perfon  to  be  unworthy  of  that  felicity  invention, 
which  he  enjoya.  And  as,  in  order  to  move  compaf- 
fion,  it  is  fometimes  of  ufe  to  compare  the  former  hap- 
py ftate  of  the  perfon  with  his  prefent  calamity  ;  fo 
here,  the  greater  indignation  is  raifed,  by  comparing 
his  former  mean  circumftances  with  his  prefent  ad- 
vancement :  as  Cicero  does  in  the  cafe  df  Vatiaius. 

Thefe  are  the  paffions  with  which  an  orator  is 
principally  concerned.  In  addrelfing  to  which,  not 
only  the  afreateft  warmth  and  force  of  expreffion  is  of- 
ten necelTary  ;  but  he  muft  likewife  firft-  endeavour  td 
imprefs  his  own  mind  with  the  fame  paffion  he  would 
excite  in  others. 

A  man  may  convince,  and  even  perfuade  others  to 
eft,  by  mere  reafon  and  argument.  *  But  that  degree 
of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  xi  never  found 
without  warmth  or  paffion.  Paffion,  when  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  roufe  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throw- 
ing it  out  of  the  pofleffion  of  itfelf,  is  univerfally 
found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers.  It  renders  the 
mind  Infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  mafterly,  than  It  is  In  Its  calm  mo- 
ments. A  man,  adluated  by  a  ftrong  paffion,  becomes 
much  greater  than  he  Is  at  other  times.  He  is  confci- 
ous  of  more  ftreagth  and  forcfl  }  he  utters  greater  fen- 
timents,  conceives  higher  dcfigns,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldnefs  and  a  felicity  of  which  on  other  occa- 
fions  he  could  not  think  himfelf  capable.  But  chiefly, 
with  refpeft  to  perfuafion.  Is  the  power  of  pnffien  felr» 
Almoft  every  man  in  paffion  Is  eloquent.  Then  he  is 
at  no  lofs  for  words  and  arguments  He  tranfmits  to 
others,  by  a  fort  of  contagious  fympathy,  the  warm 
fentiments  which  he  feels ;  his  looks  and  geftures  are 
all  perfuafive  ;  and  nature  here  ffiows  herfelf  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
that  juft  and  noted  rule,  Si  vis  me  Jlere,  dolendum 
primim  rpjt  tibi. 

The  warmth,  however,  which  we  exprefs,  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  occafion  and  the  fubjedl ;  for  nothing  caa 
be  more  prepofterous  than  an  attempt  to  Introduce 
great  vehemence  Into  a  fubjeft,  which  is  either  of  flight 
importance,  or  which,  by  Its  nature,  requires  to  be 
treated  of  calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  fpeech  Is  that 
for  which  there  is  moft  frequent  occafion  ;  and  he  v/hd 
Is  on  every  fubjeft  paffionate  and  vehement,  will  be 
confidered  as  a  blufterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 
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AS  Invention  fupplles  the  orstor  with  neceffiiry  ma- 
terials, fo  Difpofttion  direfts  him  how  to  place 
them  in  the  moft  proper  and  fuitable  order.  Difpofi- 
tien  therefore,  coufiderftd  as  a  part  of  oratory,  natu- 
rally follows  Invention,  And  what  is  here  chiefly  va- 
tended  by  it  is,  the  placing  the  feveral  parts  of  a  dif« 
courfe  in  a  juft  method  and  dependence  Upon  one  an- 
other. 

Writers  are  not  all  agreed  In  determining  the  parts 
of  an  oration  :  though  the  difl^erence  Is  rather  In  the 
manner  of  confidering  them,  than  in  the  thii^s  them- 
felves.   But  Cicero,  whom  we  Ihall  here  foUoWj  men* 
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tlons  fix,  namely,  In/roduSion-,  Narration,  Prdpojitioitt 
Coiijirmation,  Confutation^  and  Conclufion. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Introdu^iorit 


2.4 


The  defign  of  this  Is  to  prepare  the  minis  of  thefnt  oduc* 
hearers  for  a  fuitable  reception  of  the  remaining  parts  ^ains 
that  are  to  follow.    And  for  this  end,  three  things '5^^,  ^"J" 
are  requifite  ;  that  the  orator  gam  the  good  opinion  ot,i„n  „f 
his  hearer?,  that  he  fecure  their  attentiony  and  give  them  audience, 
feme  general  notion  of  his  fubjeft.  acd  gives  3 

\.  Good  opinion.    When  the  orator  introduces  hisf.^"^''^ 
3D  difcourfefubje(5i 
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Difpofifion.  (5lfcourfe  with  h'is  own  perfon,  he  will  be  careful  to  do 
' '  "  V  'it  with  modefty,  and  feem  rather  to  extenuate  his  -vir- 
tues and  abilities,  than  to  magnify  them.  And  where 
the  nature  of  the  fubjfeft  may  feem  to  require  it,  he 
will  endeavour  to  (how,  that  fome  jnft  and  good  rea- 
fon  induced  him  to  engage  in  it.  We  have  a  very  fine 
example  of  this  in  Cicero's  oration  for  the  poet  Au- 
lus  Licinlus  Archias,  which  begins  thus  :  If  I  have 
any  natural  genius,  which  I  am  fenfible  is  very  fraall, 
or  any  ability  in  fpcaking,  wherein  I  own  I  have 
been  very  converfant ;  or  any  flciU  acquired  from  the 
ftudy  anJ'  precepts  of  the  beft  aits,  to  which  my  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  ;  this  Aulus  Licinius  has,  in  a 
partieular  manner,  a  right  to  demand  of  me  the  fruit 
of  all  thefe  things.  For  as  far  back  as  1  can  remem- 
ber, and  call  to  mind  what  paffed  in  my  youth  to  the 
prefent  time,  he  has  been  my  chief  advifer  and  encou- 
riger  both  to  undertake  and  purfue  "this  courfe  of 
ftudies."  When  the  orator  fets  out  with  the  perfons 
«f  thofe  to  whom  the  difcourfe  is  made,  It  is  not  un- 
nfual  to  commcHd  them  for  their  virtues,  and  thofe 
efpecially  which  have  a  more  immediate  relation  to  the 
prefent  fubjeft.  Thus  Cicero  begins  his  oration  of 
thanks  for  the  pardon  of  Marcellus,  with  an  enco- 
mium upon  the  mildnefs,  clemency,  and  wifdom  of 
Cxfar,  to  whom  it  was  addrefied.  But  fometimes  the 
orator  expveffes  feis  gratitude  for  paft  favours  ;  as  Ci- 
cero has  done  in  his  orations,  both  to  the  people  and 
fenate  of  Rome,  after  his  return  from  banifliment. — 
And  at  other  times  he  declares  his  concern  for  them 
and  their  intereft  ;  In  which  manner  Ciceio  begins  his 
fourth  oration  againft  Catiline,  which  was  made  in  the 
fenate.  "  I  perceive  (fays  he)  that  all  your  countenan- 
ces and  eyes  are  turned  on  me  ;  I  perceive  that  you  are 
felicitous,  not  only  for  your  own  danger,  and  that  of 
the  ftate,  but  for  mine  Hkewife,  if  that  (hould  be  re- 
moved. Your  affeftion  for  me  is  pleafant  In  misfor- 
tunes, and  grateful  in  forrow  ;  but  I  adjure  you  to 
Iny  it  afide,  and,  forgetting  my  fafety,  confider  your- 
felves  and  your  children."  But  in  judicial  cafes,  both 
the  character  of  the  perfon  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufes, 
and  that  of  the  adverfe  party  hkewife,  furnifh  the 
orator  with  arguments  for  exciting  the  good-will  of 
his  hearers  :  The  formerj  by  commemorating  his  vir' 
tues,  dignity,  or  merits,  and  fometimes  his  misfor- 
tunes and  calamities.  So  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of 
Flaccus,  begins  his  oration  In  commending  him  on  the 
account  of  his  fervlces  done  to  the  public,  the  dignity 
of  his  family,  and  his  love  to  his  country.  And  De- 
moilhcues,  in  his  oration  againft  Midtas,  fets  out  with 
a  reci:al  of  his  vices,  in  wrder  to  recommend'  his  own 
cr.ufe  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  court. 

2.  Attention.  On  this  head,  Cicero  fays,  »•  We 
fhall  be  heard  attentively  on  one  of  thefe  three  things ; 
if  we  propofe  what  is  great,  neceffary,  or  for  the  in- 
tereft of  thofe  to  whom  the  difcourfe  is  addrelTed."  So 
that,  according  to  him,  the  topics  of  attention  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  good  opinion,  when  ta- 
ken from  the  fubjeft.  And  indeed,  people  are  natu- 
rally led  to  attend  either  to  thofe  things  or  perfons 
of  which  they  have  entertained  a  favourable  opinion. 
But  in  order  to  gain  this  point,  the  orator  fometimes 
thinks  it  proper  to  reqneft  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
€nce.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Cluentius,  af- 
ter having  fliown  the  hein^jufnefs  of  the  charge  againft 
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him,  concludes  his  introdudlon  in  the  following  man  Difpofii 
nev,  fpeaking  to  the  judges :  *'  Wherefore  1  intreat, 
that  while  I  briefly  and  clearly  reply  to  a  charge  of 
many  years  ftanding,  you  will,  according  to  your 
nfual  cuftom,  give  me  a  kind  and  attentive  hearing." 
And  again,  in  his  fecond  Phillpp'c,  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  the  fenate  :  "  But  as  I  muft  fay  fomcthing  for 
myfelfj  and  many  things  againft  Mark  Antony  ;  one 
of  thefe  1  beg  of  you,  that  you  will  hear  me  kindly, 
v/hile  I  fpeak  for  myfelf ;  and  the  other  I  will  under- 
take for,  that  when  I  fpeak  againft  him,  you  lhall 
hear  me  with  attention."  But  though  the  introdu£lion 
be  the  moft  ufual  and  proper  place  for  gaining  atten- 
tion, yet  the  orator  finds  it  convenient  fometimes  to 
quicken  and  excite  his  hearers  In  other  parts  of  his 
difcourfe,  when  he  obferves  they  flag,  or  has  fome- 
thing  of  moment  to  offer. 

3.  Some  general  account  of  the  fubjeft  of  the  dif- 
courfe. This  is  always  neccflary,  which  the  two  ochera 
are  not.  And  therefore  It  muft  be  left  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  orator  when  to  ufa  or  omit  them  as  he 
(hall  judge  prt^per,  from  the  nature  of  his  difcourfe, 
the  circumftance  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  ftands 
with  them.  But  fome  account  of  the  fubjeft  is  what 
cannot  be  negleftcd.  For  every  one  cxpe<!ls  to  be 
foon  informed  of  the  defign  of  the  fpeaker,  and  what 
he  propofes  to  treat  oL  Nor  when  they  are  all  made 
ufe  of,  is  it  neceflary  they  fliould  always  ftand  in  the 
order  we  have  here  placed  them.  Cictro  fometimes 
enters  immediately  upon  his  fuhje£l,  and  introduces  the 
Other  heads  afterwards.  As  in  his  third  oration 
againft  Catiline,  made  to  the  body  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  begins  thus  :  "  You  fee  that  the  ftate, 
all  your  lives,  eftates,  fortunes,  wives  and  childreii, 
and  this  feat  of  the  greateft  empire,  the  moft  flourilh- 
ing  and  beautiful  city,  having  by  the  favour  of  hea- 
ven towards  you,  and  my  labour?,  counfels,  and  dan- 
gers, been  this  day  refcued  from  fire  and  fword  and 
the  very  jaws  of  deftruftion,  arcpreferved  and  reftored 
to  you."  And  then  he  proceeds  to  recommend  him- 
felf  to  theit  efteem  and  benevolence,  from  the  confidc- 
ration  of  thefe  benefits. 

Thefe  are  the  heads  which  commonly  furnifh  matter  j^^^^^^J 
for  this  part  of  a  difcourfe.  But  orators  often  take^ign  is 
occafion  from  the  time,  place,  largenefs  of  the  aflem-cotifiu 
bly,  or  fome  other  proper  circumftance,  to  compliment '''^^^  ' 
their  hearers,  recommend  themfelves,  cr  Introduce  the^"''  '^r" 
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iubject  upon  which  they  are  about  to  treat.  lnftances„iatter 
of  each  of  thefe  may  be  met  with  in  feveral  of  Cicero's  familht 
orations.  And  fometimes  they  fet  out  with  fome  com-^y 
parifon,  fimilltude,  or  other  ornament,  which  thev  ^c-^j'^jj^^' 
commodate  to  the  occafion  of  their  difcourfe.  Thiis 
Ifocrates  enters  upon  his  celebrated  panegyric  in  praife 
of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  with  the  following 
comparifon  :  "  I  have  often  wondered  what  could  be 
their  defign  who  brought  together  thefe  afiemblies,  and 
inftituted  the  jjymnaftic  fports,  to  propofe  fo  great  re- 
wards for  bodily  ftrength  ;  and  to  vouchfafe  no  ho- 
nour to  thofe  who  ftpplied  their  private  labours  to 
ferve  the  public,  and  fo  cultivated  their  minds  as  to 
be  ferviceable  to  others,  to  whom  they  ought  to  have 
fhown  greater  regard.    For  although  the  ftrength  of  a 
champion  was  doubled,  no  benefit  would  from  thence 
accrue  to  others ;  but  all  enjoy  the  prudence  of  ona 
man,  wh©  will  hearken  to  his  advice."  I^n  fome  cafes, 

orators 
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fofitlon.  ^atOTS  hzve  re^oiirfe  lo  a  i«norc  covert  and  artful  way  and  mnke  it  appear  credible, 
of  opening  their  fubjeft,  endeavour  to  rcttiove  jealou- 
fies,  apologize  for  what  they  are  about  to  fay,  and  feem 


to  refer  it  to  the  candour  of  the  hearers  to  judge  of  it 
as  they  pleafe.    Cicero  appears  to  have  been  a  perfcft 
mafter  of  this  art,  and  ufed  it  ^ith  great  fuccefs.  Thus 
in  his  feventh  Philippic,  where  he  feems  to  exprefs  the 
greateft  concern,  left  what  he  was  about  to  fay  ihonld 
give  any  offence  to  the  fenate  to  whom  he  wis  fpeak- 
ing  :  '*  I  (fays  he)  who  alw'ays  declared  for  peace,  and 
to. whom  peace  among  ourfelves,  as  it  is  wilhed  for  by- 
all  good  men,  was  in  a  particular  manner  defirable ; 
who  have  employed  all  my  induftry  in  the  forurn,  in 
the  fenate,  and  in  the  defence  of  my  friends,  whence 
I  have  arriveii  to  the  higheft  honours,  a  moderate  for- 
tune, and  what  reputation  I  enjoy  ;  I  therefore,  who 
owe  what  I  am  to  peace,  and  without  it  could  not  have 
bien  the  perfon  lam,  hv  that  what  it  will)  for  I  Vpould 
arrogate  nothing  to  myfelf;  I  fpeak  with  concern  and 
fear,  how  you  will  receive  what  I  am  going  to  fay  ; 
but  I-beg  and  intreat  you,  from  the  great  regard  I 
have  al,w;:ys  expreffed  for  the  fupport  and  advancement 
t)f  your  honour,  that  if  any  thing  faid  by  me  rtiould 
at  firft  appear  harfh  or  unfit  to  be  received,  you  will 
notwithftanding  pleafe  to  hear  it  without  offence,  and 
not  rejeft  it  till  1  have  explained  myfelf  t  I  then,  for 
I  mufl  repeat  it  again,  who  have  always  approved  of 
peace,  and  promoted  it,  am  againft  a  peace  with  Mark 
Antony."    This  is  called  inftnuatlon ;  and  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,' where  a  caufe  is  in  itfelf  doubtful,  or  may  be 
thought  fo  from  the  received  notions  of  the  hearers, 
or  the  imprefGons  already  made  upon  them  by  the 
contrary  fide.    An  honeft  man  would  not  knowingly 
cngige  in  a  bad  caufe  ;  and  yet,  through  prevailing 
prejudice,  that  mny  be  fo  efteemed  which  is  not  fo  in 
itfelf..  In  thcfe  cafes,  therefore,  great  caution  and 
prudence  are  ncceflary  to  give  fuch  a  turn  to  things, 
and  place  them  in  that  view  as  may  be  leaft  liable  to 
offence.    And  becaufe  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
hearers  are  not  fo  much  difpleafed  at  the  fubjeA  as  the 
perfon,  Quintilian's  rule  feems  very  proper,  when  he 
fays,  "  if  the  fubjeft  difpleafcs,  the  charafter  of  the 
perfon  fhould  fupport  it ;  and  when  the  peifon  gives 
offence,  he  fnould  be  helped  by  tb-e  caufe." 

Chap.  II.  Of  Narration. 
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The  orator  having  prepared  his  hearers  to  receive 
his  difcourfes  with  candour  and  attention,  and  ac- 
iquainted  them  with  his  general  defign  in  the  intro- 
duftion,  before  he  proceeds  direftly  to  his  fubjeft, 
afe,&c.  often  finds  it  ncceffary  to  give  fome  account  of  what 
eir pre- preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  upon  it.  And 
and  na-^j^jg  ^^^g  order  to  eniarpc  the  view  of  the  parti- 
cular  point  in  difpute,  and  place  it  h  a  clearer  light. 
This  is  called  narration  ;  which  is  a  recital  of  fome- 
thing  done,  in  the  order  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  thofe  things 
are  which  properly  enter  into  a  narration.  And  fuch 
are  the  caufe,  manner,  time,  place,  and  confequences 
of  an  aftlon  ;  with  the  temper,  fortune,  views,  abi- 
lity, affociates,  and  other  circumflances  of  thofe  con- 
cerned in  it.  Not  that  each  of  thefe  particulars  le  ne- 
ceffa  ry  in  every  narration  ;  but  fo  many  of  them  at 
4eaft  as  are  requifite  to  fet  4he  ^natter  in  a  juft  light, 
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Befides,  iifl  relating  a  I^ifpofition, 
fad,  the  orator  does  not  content  himfelf  with  fuch  an  ^— v"—* 
account  of  it  as  is  barely  fufEcient  to  render  what  he 
fays  intelligible  to  his  hearers  ;  but  defcribes  it  in  fo 
flrong  and  lively  a  manner,  as  may  give  the  greateft 
evidence  to  his  relation,  and  make  the  deepeil  impref- 
flon  upon  their  minds.  And  if  any  part  of  it  appeara, 
at  prefent  lefs  probable,  he  promifes  to  clear  up  and 
remove  any  remaining  doubts  in  the  progrefs  of  hig 
difcourfe.  For  the  foundation  of  his  reafoning  after- 
wards is  laid  in  the  narration,  from  whence  he  takes 
his  arguments  for  the  confirmation.  And  therefore  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  that  this  part  be 
well  managed,  fincethe  fuccefs  of  the  whole  difcourfe 
fo  mi-ich  depends  upon  it.   See  NapvRAtion. 

There  are  four  properties  required  in  a  good  narr.t. 
tion  ;  that  it  be  fhort,  clear,  probable,  and  pleafant. 

I.  The  brevity  of  a  narration  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  barely  from  its  length  :  for  that  may  be  too  longj 
which  contains  but  a  little;  and  that  too  fliort,  which 
comprehends  a  great  deal.  Wherefore  this  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  fince  fome  things  re- 
quire  more  words  to  give  a  juft  reprefentation  of  them* 
and  others  fewer.  That  may  properly  therefore  be 
called  a  JJ^rt  narrdtion,  which  contains  nothing  that 
could  well  have  been  omitted,  nor  omits  any  tliino- 
which  was  neceffary  to  be  faid.  Noiv,  in  order  to 
avoid  both  thefe  extremes,  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  go  farther  back  in  the  account  of  things,  nor  to 
trace  them  down  lower,  than  the  fubjeft  requires  j  to 
fay  that  only  in  the  general,  which  does  not  need  a 
more  particular  explication  ;  not  to  affign  the  caufes 
of  things,  when  it  is  enough  to  fhow  they  were  done; 
and  to  omit  fuch  things  as  are  fufficlently  undcrftood, 
from  what  either  preceded,  or  was  confequent  upon 
them.  But  the  orator  fhould  be  careful,  left,  while 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  run  into  obfcu- 
rity.  Horace  was  very  fenfible  of  this  danger,  when 
he  faid  : 

By  ftrlving  to  be  fhort,  I  grow  obfcure. 

2.  Perffnciiity.  This  may  juftly  be  efteemed  the 
chief  excellency  of  language.  For  as  the  defign  of 
fpeech  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  others,  that 
muft  be  its  greateft  excellence  which  contributes  mod 
to  this  end ;  and  that,  doubtlefs,  is  perfpicuity.  As 
perfpicuity  tlierefore  is  requifite  in  all  difcourfe,  fo  it 
is  particularly  ferviceable  in  a  narration,  which  con- 
tains the  fubftance  of  ail  that  is  to  .be  faid  afterwards. 
Wherefore,  If  this  be  not  fufliciently  underflood,  much 
lefs  can  thofe  things  which  reecive  their  light  from  it. 
Now  the  following  things  render  a  narration  clear  and 
plain  :  Proper  and  figniiicant  words,  whofe  meaning 
is  well  known  and  determined  ;  fhort  fentences,  though 
full  and  explicit,  whefe  parts  are  not  perplexed,  but 
placed  in  their  juft  order  ;  proper  particles  to  join  the 
fentences,  and  fliow  their  connexion  and  dependence 
on  each  other;  a  due  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  and 
other  circumflances  neceffary  to  be  cxprefkd  ;  and, 
laftly,  fuitable  tranfitions. 

3.  Probability.  Things  appear  probable  when  the 
caufes  afligned  for  them  appear  natural ;  the  manfier 
in  which  they  are  defcribed  is  eafy  to  be  conceived  ; 
the  confequences  are  fuch  as  might  be  expected  ; 

the  chnra£lers  of  the  pcrfons  are  juftly  reprcfented  ;  ^ 
3  D  2  and  " 
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and  the  whok  account  Is  well  attefted,  confiftent  with  other  provoked,  they  think  they  have  an  oppottunlty  Difpofr 

itfelf,  and  agreeable  to  the  general  opinion.    Simpli-  to  feize  Afia.    Letters  are  daily  brought  fronn  thofe  ^ 

city  llkewife  in  the  manner  of  relating  a  faft,  as  well  parts  to  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  equeftrian  order, 

as  in  llie  I'lyle,  without  any  referve  or  appearance  of  who  have  large  concerns  there  iu  farming  your  reve- 
art,  coiitrihutes  very  nriuch  to  its  credibilrty. 


For 

truth  loves  to  appear  naked  and  oj>en,  ftript  of  all 
colouring  or  difguifc.  The  confpiracy  of  Catiline 
was  fo  daring  and  extravagant,  that  no  one  hut  fuch 
a  defperado  could  ever  have  undertaken  it  with  any 
hopes  of  j'uccefs.  However,  Cicero's  account  of  it  to 
the  fenate  was  fo  full  and  exac^:,  and  fo  well  fuited  to 
the  character  of  the  perfcn,  that  it  preftntly  gained 
credit.  And  'Jicrefore,  when,  upon  the  conclufipn  of 
Cicero's  fpec-ch,  Catiline,  who  was  prefent,  Imme- 
diately ftood  no,  and  defired  ihey  would  not  entertain 
fuch  hard  thoughts  of  him,  but  confider  how  much  his 
family  had  always  been  attached  to  the  public  intereft, 
find  the  f^reat  fervices  they  had  done  the  ftate  ;  their 
refentnents  rofe  fo  high,  th::t  he  could  not  be  heard: 
upon  which  he  immediately  kft  the  city»  and  went  to 
his  affociates. 


nues ;  they  acquaint  mc,  as  friends,  with  the  itate  of 
the  public  affairs,  and  danger  of  their  o  ,vn  ;  that  many 
villages  in  Blthynia,  which  is  no  v  your  province,  are 
burnt  down;  that  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarz-.nes,  which 
bordcts  upon  your  revenue;^,  is  tntirtly  in  the  eaciuy's 
power  ;  that  Lucullus,  after  feverai  great  vidiorics,  is 
withdrawn  from  the  war  ;  tliat  he  who  fucce^ds  hita 
is  not  able  to  manage  it  ;  that  all  the  allies  and  Ro- 
man l  iaxens  wifa  and  defire  the  command  of  that  war 
may  be  given  to  one  partis  ular  perl  on  ;  and  that  he 
alone,  and  no  other,  is  dreaded  by  tlie  tneniies.  You 
fee  the  *date  of  the  cafe  ;  now  confider  what  ought  to 
be  done."  Here  is  an  unhappy  Icene  ol  affairs,  which 
feenied  to  call  for  immediate  n'drefs.  The  caufts  a  A 
reafons  of  it  are  affigned  in  a  veiy  probable  manner, 
and  the  account  well  atleRed  by  perfons  of  charader 
and  fi,::!ure.    And  what  the  confrquences  would  be,  if 


4.  The  laft  thing  required  in  a  narration  Is,  that  it    not  timely  prevente:^,  no  one  could  vyeli  be  ignorant 


be  plenfant  and  eniertalmng.  And  this  Is  more  diffi- 
cult, becaufe  It  does  not  admit  of  that  accurate  com- 
pofitlon  and  pompous  drefg  which  delight  the  ear, 
and  recommend  fome  other  parte  of  a  difcourfe.  For 
k  certainly  requites  no  fmail  fkrill  in  the  fpeaktr,  while 
he  endeavours  to  exprefs  every  thin^  in  the  meft  na- 
tural, plain,  and  eafy  manner,  not  to  grow  flat  and 


The  orIv  probable  remedy  fuggefled  in  general  is,  the, 
committing  th^.t  affair  to  one  certain  pcrfon,  v/hich 
he  afterwards  fhows  at  laroe  could  be  no  other  than. 
Pompey.  But  in  Citero's  defence  of  Milo  (which  is 
of  the  judiciat  kind),  the  ddlgn  of  the  narration, 
which  is  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian,  U  to  prove 
that,  in  the  combat  between  Ciodias  and  Miiu,  the 
And  in  order  to  make  tiii.'i 
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The  ufes 
narration 


tirefome.    For  Quintillan's  remark  is  very  juft,  that    former  was  the  aggrcffor.    .  ,   -  - 

«'  the  moft  experienced  orators  find  nothing  in  elo-  appear,  he  gives  a  fummary  account  of  the  condud  o): 
queace  more  difficult,  than  what  all  who  hear  it  fancy  Clodius  the  preceding  year  ;  and  frcm  the  courle  of 
they  could  have  fald  thcmfelves,"  And  the  reafon  of  his  adions  and  behaviour,  fliows  the  inveterate  hatre,: 
this  feems  very  obvious.  For  as  all  art  is  an  Imitation  he  bore  to  Milo,  who  obftruatd  him  in  his  wickeJ 
of  nature,  the  nearer  it  refembles  that,  the  more  per-  defigns.  For  which  caufe  he  had  often  threatened  to 
fed  it  Is  in  its  kind.  Hence  unexperienced  perfons  kdl  him,  and  given  out  that  he  fhoald  not  live  b' 
often  imagine  that  to  be  eafiefl  which  fuits  beft  with 
thofe  natural  ideas  to  which  they  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  ;  till,  upon  trial,  they  are  convinced  of  their 
rr.ilb'ke.  Wherefore,  to  render  this  part  of  a  difcourfe 
pleafant  and  agreeable,  recourfe  m.uft  be  had  to  va- 
riety both  In  the  choice  of  words  and  turna^of  the  ex- 
prefllon.  And  therefore  queflions,  adnrilrations.  Inter- 
locutions, imagery,  and  other  familiar  figures,  help 
very  much  to  diverfify  and  enliven  a  narration,  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  dull  and  tedious,  efpecially 
when  it  Is  carried  on  to  any  confiderable  length. 

Having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and 
,   properties  of  a  narration,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  ufes  of  it. 


yond  fuch  a  time  :  and  accordingly  he  went  fro  n 
Rome  without  any  other  apparent  reafon,  but  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  a  conve- 
nitnt  place  near  his  own  houfe,  by  which  he  l;ne\v 
Milo  was  then  obliged  to  pafs.  Milo  was  in  the  fe- 
nate  that  day,  where  he  ftald  till  they  broke  up,  then 
went  home,  and  afcerwards  fet  forward  on  his  journey. 
When  he  cam.e  to  the  place  in  which  he  w?.s  to  be 
aflaulted,  Clodius  appeared  every  way  prepared  for 
fuch  a  defign,  being  on  horfeback,  and  attended  wiiii 
a  company  of  defperate  rufiians  re^dy  to  execute  his 
commands  ;  whereas  Milo  was  with  his  wife  in  a  chii- 
riot,  wrapped  up  In  his  cloak,  and  attended  with  fer- 
vants  of  both  fcxes.  Thefe  were  all  circumftances 
Laudatery  orations  are  uTually  as  it  were  a  fort  of   which  preceded  the  faft.    And  as  to  the  adiou  itftir. 


continued  narration,  fet  off  and  adorned  with  florid 
language  and  fine  images  proper  to  grace  the  fubjed, 
which  J8  naturally  fo  well  fitted  to  afford  pltafure  and 
entertainment-  Wherefore  a  feparate  narration  Is 
inore  fuited  tg  Jdiberativs  and  judicial  difcourfes.  In 
Cicero's  oration  for  the  Manilian  law  (which  is  of  the 
former  kind),  the  defign  of  the  narration  is  to  (how 
the  Roman  people  the  neeefiity  of  giving  PompCy  the 


with  the  event  of  it,  the  attack,  as  Cicero  fays,  was 
begun  by  the  attendants  of  Clodius  from  an  higher 
ground,  who  killed  MIlo's  coachman  ;  upon  which 
Slilo,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  leaped  out,  and  made  a 
brave  defence  againfl  Clodlua's  meji,  who  were  got 
about  the  chariot.  But  Clodius,  in  the  heat  of  the 
fl<irniifli,  giving  out  that  Milo  was  killed,  was  himfelf 
flain  by  the  fervants  ©f  Mib,  to  avenge,  as  they 


command  of  the  army  againlt  king  Mithridates,  by  thought,  the  death  of  their  mafler.    Here  feema  to 

reprefenting  the  nature  of  that  war,  which  is  done  in  be  all  the  requifites  proper  to  make  this  account  ere, 

the  follov/ing  manner :  *'  A  great  and  dangerous  wr.r  dible.    Clodius's  open  and  avowed  hatred  of  Milo, 

(fays  he)  threatens  your  revenues  and  aUics  from  two  which  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  threaten  his  life;  the 

very  powerful  kings,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  ;  one  time  of  his  leaving  Rome ;  the  convenience  of  the 

of  wipm  not  being  purfued  after  his  deftat,  and  the  place ;  his  habit  and  company  fo  different  from  thofe 

Of. 
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Difpofitionof  Milp;  joined  with  Ki»  known  chprafter  of  a  raoft 
*— -v-"-"*  profligate  and  audacious  wretch,  could  not  but  render 
it  very  probable  that  he  had  formed  that  .defign  to 
IciU  Milo.  And  which  of  thtrn  began  the  attack 
might  very  reafonably  be  credited  from  the  advanced 
ground  cn  which  Clodius  and  his  men  were  placed; 
the  death  of  Mile's  coachman  at  the  beginniRg  of  the 
combat  ;  the  rt<,irml(h  afterwards  at  the  chtiriot  }  and 
the  reafpn  of  Clodius's  tnvn  death  ;\t  hift,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  iniended,  tili  he  had  given  out 
that  Miio  was  killed. 

But  a  dittir.a  and  feparate  narration  is  not  always 
r.ece{Tary  in  any  kind  of  difcourfe.  For  if  the  matter 
be  v/ell  known  before,  a  fet  and  formr.i  narrative  vviil 
he  tedious  to  the  hearers.  Or  if  one  party  l.-ds  dene 
it  already,  it  is  ncedlefs  for  the  ouher  to  repeat  it. 
But  there  are  three  occafions  efpecially,  in  which  it 
may  feem  very"  rtquifite  when  it  wili  bring  light  to 
the  fubjeft  ;  when  different  accounts  have  already  been 
.given  out  concerning  it  ;  oi-  when  it  liaa  been  mifre* 
pieftnted  by  the  jidverfe  party.  If  the  point  in  con- 
ttoveri'y  bt  of  a  duhicus  nature,  or  not  fufficiently 
known  to  the  hcnrers,  a  dillinit  account  ot  the  matter, 
v/iih  the  particular  circuniiiances  atteading  it,  mull 
te  very  ferviceable,  in  order  to  let  them  into  a  true 
Hate  of  the  cafe,  and  enable  them  to  judge  of  it  with 
greater  certainty. 

Moreover,  where  the  oppcfite  party  has  fet  the 
matter  in  a  falfe  light  by  fome  artiul  and  invidious 
turn,  or  loaded  it  with  any  odious  circumftancts,  it 
feems  no  lefs  ncceflary  that  endeavours  Hiould  be  ufed 
to  remove  any  ill  impreffions,  which  othervvife  might 
rem.ain  upon  the  minds  of  the  hefsrers,  by  a  different 
sod  more  favouralle  repreftntation.  And  if  any  thing 
can  be  fix(d  upcu  to  make  the  contrary  account  ap- 
pear abfurd  or  incredible,  it  ought  particularly  to  be 
remarked.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Sextus 
Rofcius,  fliows  that  he  was  many  milts  dillftfit  from 
Rome  r.t  the  time  he  was  charged  with  having  killed 
his  father  there.  "  Now  (fays  he),  while  Sextus  Ro- 
fcius was  at  Ameria,  and  this  Titus  Rofcius  [/;//  ac- 
cvfer']  at  Rome,  Sextus  Rofcius  {^the  faiher']  was  killed 
at  the  baths  on  Mount  Palatine,  returning  from  fupp^r. 
From  whence  I  hope  there  can  Le  no  douUtwho  ought 
to  be  fufpeded  of  the  murder.  And,  were  not  the 
thing  plain  of  itfelf,  there  is  this  farther  fufpicion  to 
fix  it  upon  the  profecutor  ;  that,  after  the  faft  was 
committed,  one  Manlies  Glaucia,  an  obfcure  fellow, 
the  freedm::n,  client,  and  famiUar,  of  this  Titus  Ro- 
fcius, firft  carried  the  account  of  it  to  Ameria,  not  to 
1;he  fon  of  the  deceafed,  but  to  the  houfe  of  Titus 
Capito  his  enemy  with  more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
But  what  we  bring  it  for  is,  ro'fhow  the  uCe  which 
Cicero  makes  of  this  narration  for  retorting  the  crime 
Upon  the  profecutora. 

But  the  orator  fl-ould  be  very  careful,  in  co«dufting 
this  part,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  prejudice  the 
caufe  he  efpoufes.  FaUehood,  and  a  ftiifreprefentatlon 
of  fafts,  are  not  to  juftlfied  ;  but  no  one  is  obliged 
to  fay  thofe  thins'S  which  may  hurt  himlelf.  We  ihall 
juft  m.entioB  one  inilance  of  tliis  from  Cicero,  where 
he  has  ftiown  great  fliill  in  this  lefpcQ:,  in  pleading 
before  Casfar  for  the  pardon  of  Ligarius,.  who  h«d 
j,oined  witii  Pompey  In  the  civil  war.  For  Ligarius, 
having  been  reprefented  by  th«  adverfe  party  as  an 
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enenr/  to  Caifar,  and  fo  efteeraed  by  paefar  hlmfelf>Pifp°fitft>»> 
Cicero  very  artfully  endeavours  in  his  narration  to  ' 
take  off  the  force  of  this  charge,  by  fliowing,  that, 
when  the  war  firft  broke  out,  he  refufed  to  engage  in 
it ;  which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  borne  any 
perfonal  hatred  to  Caefar.  "  Quintus  Ligarius  (lays 
he),  before  there  was  any  furpicion  of  a  war,  went  into 
Africa  as  a  legate  to  tiie  proconful  Caius  Confidius  ; 
in  which  he  fo  approved  himfelf,  both  to  the  Roman 
citizens  and  allies,  that,  when  Conh.lius  left  the  pro- 
vince, the  inhabitants  would  not  be  fatisfled  he  fhould 
leave  the  government  in  the  hands  of  any  other  per- 
fon.  Therefore  Quintus  Ligarius  having  excufed  him- 
ftlf  in  vain  for  fome  time,  accepted  of  the  government 
againft  hi's  wIU  ;  which  he  fo  managed  during  the 
peace,  riiat  both  the  citi/.ens  and  allies  were  greatly 
pltafed  with  his  integrity  and  juftice.  The  war  broke 
out  on  a  fuJden,  which  thofe  in  Africa  did  not  hear 
of  till  it  was  begun :  but  upon  the  news  of  it,  partly- 
through  inconfiderate  hafte,  and  partly  from  bhnd 
fear,  they  looked  out  for  a  leader,  firft  for  their  own 
fa^'ety,  and  then  as  they  were  affeftcd ;  when  Ligarius, 
thinking  of  home,  and  defirou^  to  return  to  his  friends^ 
would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  engage  in  any  affairs. 
In  the  m.ean  time,  Publius  Accius  Vsrus,  the  prstor,.. 
who  wi.a  formerly  governor  of  Africa,  coming  to  Uti- 
ca,  rccourfe  was  immediitely  had  to  him,  who  very 
eagerly  took  upon .  himfelf  the  government  ;  if  that 
can  be  called  a  government,  which  was  conferred  on  a 
private  man  by  tke  clamour  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
without  any  public  authority.  Li.n-arius,  therefore,., 
who  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  thing  of  that  kind, 
ceafed  to  ad  foon  after  the  arrival  of  Varus."  Here 
Cicero  ends  his  narrative.  For  though  Ligarius  after- 
wards joined  with  Pompey's  party,  yet  to  have  men- 
tioned that,  which  was  nothing  more  than  what  many 
-others  had  done,  whom  Ctefar  had  already  pardoned, 
could  have  ferved  only  to  increafe  his  difpleafure 
againft  him.  And  therefore  he  doubtlefs  Ihowcd 
great  n<ili  in  fo  mr.naging  his  account,  as  to  take 
off  the  main  force  of  the  accufation,  and  by  that 
means  make  way  for  his  p  irdon,  which  he  accordingly 
obtained. 


Chap.  III.  0/ the  Propofition. 
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In  every  juft  and  regular  difcourfe,  the  fpeaker'sThe  propo-- 
intention  is  to  prove  or  illuftrate  fomething,    And;-- -^a.^^^^ 
when  he  lays  down  the  fubjed  upon  which  he  oe.jgns^^j,^^,^, 
to  treat,  in  a  diftinftand  exprtis  manaer,  this  is  caikdmanre.r  of 

the  propofiilon.  ,     r  ,  .  \^^"'^.u 

Orafors  ufe  feveral  ways  in  laying  down  the  f"!  jeftf^.^^l^^^^ 
of  their  difcourfes.    Sometimes  they  do  it  m  one  ge-^hidi  an 
neral  propofition.     We  have  an  mftance  of  this  lUomor 
Cicero's  fpeech  to  the  fenatc,  the  day  a.ter  Csefar  was  means  to- 
killed  (as  it  is  given  us  by  Dion  Caffius),  in  whichtreat. 
his  defign  was  to  perfuade  them  to  peace  and  unani- 
mity.    «  This  (fays  he)  being  the  ftate  of  our 
affairs,  I  think  it  neceffary  that  we  lay  aiide  all  the 
difcord  and  enmity  which  have  been  among  us,  and 
return  again  to  our  former  peace  and  agreement." 
And  the'n  he  proceeds  to  offer,  his  reafons  for  this 

advice.  .  .  _ 

At  other  times,  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  diftintt 
view  of  their  difcourfe,  they  fubjoin  to  the  propofiiiorr 
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When  tl-.e 
fubjeA  re- 
fers to  feve 


p:fpcfiuon.tlie  general  hea^B  of  ar^umeftt  hj  which  they  endea- 
^  vour  to  fupport  it.  This  method  Cicero  ufes  in  his 
feventh  Philippic,  where  he  fays,  *'  I  who  have  always 
commended  and  advifed  to  peace,  am  agalnft  a  peace 
with  Mark  Antony.  But  why  am  I  tverfe  to  peace? 
Becaufe  it  is  bafe^  becaufe  it  is  dangerous,  and  becaufe 
it  is  imprailicable.  And  I  befeech  you  to  hear  me 
with. your  ufual  candour,  while  I  make  out  thefe  three 
things."  ■  ' 

But  when  the  fubjeft  relates  to  feveral  different 
lers  toieve-^^"^"'  ^'^^'5^  ^5H^'''^  each  of  them  to  be  feparately 
ral  difFerei  t'^i^  down  in  diftind  propofitions,  it  is  called  a  pard- 
things, and  tiori  ;  though  feme  have  made  two  kinds  of  partition, 
requires  to  Qj^g  pf  which  thty  call  feparation,  and  the  other  enu- 
dowm  in  ^<^ration.  By  the  former  of  thefe,  the  orator  fliowa 
diftinavrn-i"  what  he  agrees  with  his  adverfary,  and  wherein  he 
psfitions,  icdiffers  from  him.  So,  in  the  cafe  formerly  mentioned, 
•^s  called  a  of  a  perfon  accufed  of  facrilege  for  Healing  private 
fartttwn.    jngn^y  ^  temple,  he  who  pleads  for  the  defen- 

dant fays,  "  He  owns  the  fa£l ;  but  it  befng  private 
money,  the  point  In  queftion  is.  Whether  this  be  facrl- 
icge  i"'  And  in  the  caufe  of  Milo,  Cicero  fpeaking  of 
•Clodius,  fays,  ^  The  point  which  now  comes  before 
the  court.  Is  not,  Whether  he  vv-as  killed  or  not  j  that 
■we  confefs  :  but.  Whether  juftly  or  unjuftly,"  Now 
in  reality  here  Is  no  partition,  fince  the  former  branch 
of  the  propofition  is  what  Is  agreed  upon,  and  given 
up  ;  and  confequently  it  Is  only  the  latter  that  remains 
to  be  difputed.  It  is  called  enumeration,  when  the  ora- 
tor acquaints  his  hearers  with  the  feveral  parts  of  his 
difcourfe  upon  which  he  defigns  to  treat.  And  this 
alone,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  partition.  Thus  Cicero 
ftates  his  plea  In  his  defence  of  Murasna  :  *<  1  perceive 
the  accufation  confifts  of  three  parts:  the  firft  refpefts 
the  consluft  of  his  life  ;  the  fecond  his  dignity  ;  and 
the  third  contains  a  charge  of  bribery." 

There  are  three  things  rcqulfite  In  a  good  parti- 
tion ;  that  it  be Jhori,  complete,  and  confift  but  of  a Jeze 
tnembers. 

A  partition  Is  fald  to  be  fiort,  when  each  propofi- 
tion contaliis  in  It  nothing  more  than  what  Is  neceffary. 
So  that  the  brevity  here  required  is  different  from  that 
of  a  narration  ;  for  that  confifts  chiefly  In  things,  this 
in  words.  And,  as  Quintilian  juflly  obferves,  brevity 
feems  very  proper  here,  where  the  orator  does  not  fliow 
what  he  is  then  fpeaking  of,  but  what  he  defigns  to 
'  difcourfe  upon. 

Again,  it  ought  to  be  complete  and  perfeft.  And 
for  this  end,  care  muft  be  taken  to  omit  no  neceffary 
part  in  the  enumeration. 

But,  however,  there  Ihould  be  as  feiu  heads  as  Is 
confiftent  with  the  nature  of  the  fubje^.  The  ancient 
Thetoricians  prefcribe  three  or  four  at  the  mofl.  And 
we  do  not  remember  that  Cicero  ever  exceeds  that 
number.  But  it  is  certain,  the  fewer  they  are,  the 
better,  provided  nothing  neceffary  be  omitted.  For 
too  large  a  number  Is  both  difficult  of  retention,  and 
apt  to  introduce  that  confufion  which  partition  is  de- 
ligned  to  prevent. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  fpeaking  only  of  thofe  heads 
into  which  the  fubjeft  or  general  argument  of  the  dlf- 
<:ourfe  is  at  firfl  divided.  For  it  is  fometlmes  conve- 
nient to  divide  thefe  again,  or  at  Icafl  fome  of  them, 
into  feveral  parts  or  members.  And  when  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  befl  done,  as  the  fpeaker  comes  to  each  of 
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them  in  the  order  at  flrft  laid  down  ;  by  which  means ■Di'poCtir>T!. 

the  memory  of  the  hearers  will  be  led  burdened  than  '  

by  a  multitude  of  particulars  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the  Manlllan  law,  com- 
prifes  what  he  defigns  to  fay  under  three  general  heads. 

Firfl  (fays  he)  1  fhall  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the 
war,  then  of  Its  greatnefs,  and  laftly  about  the  choice 
of  a  general."  And  when  he  comes  to  the  firlf  of 
thefe,  he  divides  it  again  into  four  branches  ;  and 
fhows,  how  much  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  the 
fafety  of  their  aUIes,  their  greateft  revenues,  and  the 
fortunes  of  many  of  their  citizens,  were  all  concerned 
in  that  war."  The  fecond  head,  in  which  he  confiders 
the  greatnefs  of  the  war,  has  no  divifion.  Bat  when 
he  comes  to  the  third  head,  concerning  the  choice  of 
a  general,  he  divides  that  llkewife  Into  four  parts  ; 
and  fhows,  that  fo  many  virtues  are  neceffary  In  a  con- 
fummate  general,  fuch  an  one  as  was  proper  to  have 
the  management  of  that  war,  mmtly ,  Jki/I  in  military 
affairs,  courage,  authority ^  and  fuccefs  :  all  which  he  at. 
tributes  to  Pompey,  And  this  is  the  fcheme  of  that 
celebrated  oration. 

This  fubdividing,  however,  fhould  never  have  place 
but  when  It  is  abfolutely  necelTary.  To  fplit  a  tub- 
jeft  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divifions  and 
fubdivifions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effeft  in 
fpeaking.  It  may  be  proper  in  a  logical  treatife  ;  but 
It  makes  an  oration  appear  hard  and  dry,  and  unne- 
ceflarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  fermon,  there 
may  be  from  three  to  five,  or  fix  heads,  including 
fubdivifions }  feldom  fhould  there  be  more. 


Further,  fome  divide  their  fubjeft  into  two  parts,  j^g. 
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and  propofe  to  treat  upon  It  negatively  and  pofttively  ;  ^nd'^^oii. 
by  fhowing  firft  what  it  is  not,  and  then  what  it  is.  tive  divi. 
But  while  they  are  employed  to  prove  what  it  Is  not)^'""^°^^ 
they  are  not  properly  treating  upon  that,  but  fome-^"'^^"'^* 
thing  elfe  ;  which  feems  as  Irregular  as  It  is  unnecef* 
fary.  For  he  who  proves  what  a  thing  is,  does  at  the 
fame  time  fhow  what  it  Is  not.  However,  In  fa£l, 
there  is  a  fort  of  divifion  by  affirmation  and  negation, 
^diich  may  fometlmes  be  conveniently  ufed.  'As  if  a 
perfon,  charged  with  kiUIng  another,  fhould  thus  ftate 
his  defence  :  /  had  done  right  if  I  had  killed  him,  but 
I  did  not  hll  him.  Here  indeed,  if  the  latter  can  be 
plainly  made  to  appear,  it  may  feem  needlefs  to  infifl 
upon  the  former.  But  If  that  cannot  be  fo  fully  pro- 
ved, but  there  may  be  room  left  for  fufpiclon,  it  may- 
be proper  to  make  ufe  of  both  ;  for  all  perfons  do 
not  fee  things  in  the  fame  light,  and.  he  who  believes 
the  fad,  may  llkewife  think  it  jufl ;  while  he  wha 
thinks  it  unjufl,  may  not  believe  it,  but  rather  fup- 
pofe,  had  it  really  been  committed  by  the  party,  he 
would  not  have  denlec,!  It,  fince  he  looked  upon  it  as 
defcnfible.  And  this  method  of  proceeding,  Quinti- 
lian compares  to  a  cuftom  often  ufed  in  traffic,  when 
perfons  make  a  large  demand  at  firfl,  in  order  to  gain 
a  reafonable  price.  Cicero  ufes  this  way  of  reafoning 
in  his  defence  of  Milo;  but  in  the  contrary  order: 
that  is,  he  firfl  anfwers  the  charge  ;  and  then  juflifies 
the  fa£l,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  charge  was 
true.  For  he  proves,  firil,  that  Clodius  was  the  ag- 
greffot;  and  not  Milo,  as  the  contrary  party  had  af- 
ferted  :  and  then  to  give  the  greater  advantage  to  his 
caufe,  he  proceeds  ^o  fhow,  that  if  Milo  had  been  the 
aggreffor,  it  would  however  have  been  a  glorious  ac- 
4  tioB 
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Difprfition.  tion  to  take  ofF  fuch  an  abandoned  wretch,  who  was 
V  '  not  only  a  common  enemy  to  mankind,  but  had  like- 
wife  often  threatened  his  life. 

A  good  and  juft  partition  is  attended  with  confide- 
rable  advantages.  For  it  gives  both  light  and  orna- 
ment to  a  difcourfe.  And  it  is  alfo  a  great  relief  to 
the  hearers,  who^  by  means  of  thefe  ftops  and  refts, 
are  much  better  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker 
without  confufion,  and  by  cafting  their  thoughts 
either  way,  from  what  has  been  faid,  both  know  and 
are  prepared  for  what  is  to  follow.  And  as  perfom*, 
!  in  travelling  a  road  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 

:  go  on  with  greater  pleafure  and  lefs  fatigue,  becaufe 

'•  they  know  how  far  it  is  to  their  journey's  end  ;  fo  to 

I  be  npprifed  of  the  fpeaker's  defign,  and  the  feveral 

parts  of  his  difcourfe  which  he  propofes  to  treat  on, 
contributes  very  much  to  relieve  the  hearer,  and  keep 
up  his  attention.  This  muft  appear  very  evident  to 
all  who  confider  how  difficult  it  is  to  attend  long  and 
clofely  to  one  thing,  efpecially  when  we  do  not  know 
how  long  it  may  be  before  we  are  like  to  be  releafed. 
Whereas,  when  we  are  before-hand  acquainted  with 
the  fcheme,  and  the  fpeaker  proceeds  regularly  from 
.  one  thing  to  another,  opportunity  is  given  to  eafe  the 
■mind,  by  relaxing  the  attention,  and  recalling  it  again 
when  necefTary.  In  a  fermcn,  or  in  a  pleading  at 
the  bar,  few  things  are  of  greater  confequence  than 
a  proper  or  happy  divifion.  It  fnould  be  itudied  with 
much  accuracy  and  care  ;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong 
method  at  firit  fttting  out,  it  will  lead  them  aftiay  in 
all  that  follows.  It  will  render  the  whole  difcourfe 
either  perplexed  or  languid  ;  and  though  the  hearers 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  diforder 
lies,  they  will  be  fenfible  there  is  a  diforder  fome- 
where,  and  find  themfelves  little  affefted  by  what  i* 
fpoken.  The  French  writers  of  fernions  hudy  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance  in  the  divifion  of  their  fubjedls 
much  more  than  the  Englifli  do  ;  whofe  diftributions, 
though  fenlible  and  juft,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and 
verbofe. 
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Chap.  IV.    Of  Confirmation. 

The  orr.tor  having  acquainted  his  hearers,  in  the 
propofition.  with  the  fubjeft  on  which  he  defigns  to 
difcourfe,  ufually  proceeds  either  to  prove  or  illuftrate 
what  he  has  ,  there  laid  down.  For  fome  difcourfes 
require  nothing  more  than  an  enlargement  or  illuftra- 
tion,  to  fet  them  in  a  proper  light,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  hearers ;  for  which  resfou,  likewife, 
they  have  often  no  dlflinft  propofition.  But  where 
arguments  are  brought  in  defence  of  the  fubjed,  this 
is  properly  confirmation.     For,  as  Cicero  defines  it, 

confirmation  is  that  which  gives  proof,  authority, 
?.nd  fupport  to  a  caufc,  by  reafoning."  And  for  this 
end,  if  any  thing  in  the  propofiticjn  fcems  obfcure,  or 
liable  to  be  mlfunderftood,  the  orator  firft  take.s  care 
to  explain  it,  and  then  goes  on  to  offer  fuch  arguments 
for  the  proof  of  it,  and  reprcfent  them  in  fuch  a 
light,  as  may  be  moft  proper  to  gain  the  affent  of  his 
hearers. 

But  here  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  reafoning  fuited  to  different  arts. 
The  mathematician  treats  his  fubjeft  after  another 
Bianaer  than  the  logician,  and  the  orator  in  a  me- 


thod different  from  them  both.  Tivo  methods  of  Dlfpcfiton- 
reafoning  are  employed  by  orators,  fynibciic  and'  "^"^ 
analytic.  3-  _ 

1.  Every  piece  of  fynthetlc.  reafon>Ing  "^^y  fj^J-yn"-^'*^ 
folved  into  a  fyllogifm  or  feries  of  fyllogifms,  (fee  Lo-nuy  almys 
Gic.)  Thus  we  may  reduce  Cicero's  argument,  by  be  refolved 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Clodius  affaulted  into  afyllj- 
Milo,  and  not  Milo  Clodius,  to  a  fyllogifm  thlsg^JJ-f^J-^^ 
manner:  glfms. 
He  ivas  the  aggrejiir,  whofe  advantage  it  was  to  kill 

the  other. 

But  it  was  the  advantage  of  Clodius  to  kill  Miloy  and 

not  Milo  to  kill  him. 
Therefore  Clodius  was  the  aggreffor^  or   he  affaulted 

Milo. 

The  thing  to  be  proved  was,  that  Clodius  affaulted 
Milo,  which  therefore  comes  in  the  conclufion  :  and 
the  argument,  by  which  it  is  proved,  is  taken  fro.n 
the  head  of  profit  or  advantage.  Thus  the  logician 
would  treat  this  argument  ;  and  If  either  of  the  pre- 
mifes  were  queftioned,  he  would  fupport  it  with  ano- 
ther fyllogifm.  But  this  fliort  and  dry  way  of  rea- 
foning does  not  at  all  fuit  the-  orator  :  who  not  only 
for  variety  changes  the  order  of  the  parts,  be^r inning 
fometimes  with  the  minor,  and  at  other  times  with  the 
conclufion,  and  ending  with  the  major  ;  but  likewife 
clothes  each  part  with  fuch  ornaments  of  cxpreffiou 
as  are  proper  to  enliven  the  fubjeft,  and  render  it 
more  agreeable  and  entertaining.  And  he  frequently 
fubjoins,  cither  to  the  major  propofition,  or  minor, 
and  fometimes  to  both,  one  or  more  arguments  to  fup- 
port them  ;  and  perhaps  others  to  confirm  or  illuftrate 
them  as  he  thinks  it  requifite.  Therefore,  as  a  logi- 
cal fyllogifm  confifts  of  three  parts  or  propofitions, 
a  rhetorical  fyllogifm  frequently  contains  four,  and 
many  times  five  parts.  And  Cicero  reckons  this  laft 
the  moft  complete.  But  all  that  Is  faid  in  cottfirma- 
tion  of  either  of  the  premifes  is  accounted  bur.  as  one 
part.  This  wiil  appear  more  evUtnt  by  examples. 
By  a  fiiort  fyllogifm  Cicero  thus  proves,  that  the 
Ciirthiiglnians  were  not  to  be  trufted  :  "  Thofe  who 
have  often  deceived  ks,  by  violating  their  engage  ■ 
ments,  ought  not  to  be  truftcd.  For  if  we  receive 
any  damage  by  their  treachery,  we  can  bhnie  no 
body  hut  ourfelves.  But  the  Carthaginiar^s  have  often 
fo  deceived  us.  Therefore  it  is  madnefs  to  truft  them." 
Here  the  major  propofition  is  fupported  by  a  reafon. 
'i'he  minor  netded  nons  ;  becaufe  the  treachery  of  the 
Carthagini:ms  was  well  known.  So  that  this  fyllogifm 
confifts  of  four  parts.  But  by  a  fyllogifm  of  five  parts 
he  proves  fomevvhat  more  largely  and  elegantly,  that 
the  world  is  under  the  direftlon  of  a  wife  governor. 
The  major  is  this  :  "  Thofe  things  arc  better  governed 
which  are  undtr  the  dire&Ion  of  v.-ifdom,  than  thofe 
which  are  not."  This  he  proves  by  fsveral  inftances  '. 
<'  A  houfe  managed  with  prudence  has  every  thing  in 
better  order,  and  more  convenient,  than  that  which, 
is  under  no  regulation.  An  army  commanded  by  a 
wife  and  fcilful  general  13  in  all  refpeds  better  go- 
verned than  one  which  has  a  fool  or  a  madman  at  the 
head  of  it.  And  the  like  is  to  be  faid  of  a  (hip,  which 
performs  her  courfe  beft  under  the  diredlon  of  a  flcil- 
ful  pilot."    'ihen  he  proceeds  to  the  minor  thus  s 

But  nothing  is  better  governed  than  the  univerfe." 

WhicK. 
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iDifpofition.  "Which  he  proves  m  this  manner :  "  The" rifiiig  and  fet- 
*  ting  of  the  heavenly  bodies  keep  a  certain  deterniined 

order  ;  and  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year  do  not  only 
necefTarily  return  in  the  fame  manner,  but  are  fnit.ed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  ;  nor  did  the  vicilfi- 
tudes  of  night  and  day  ever  yet  become  prejudicial, 
by  altering  their  courfe."  From  all  which  he  con- 
clud<:s,  "  That  the  world  muft  be  under  the  direction 
a  wife  governor."  In  both  thefe  examples,  the 
regular  ordet*  of  the  parts  is  obferved.  Wc  {hall 
therefore  produce  another,  in  which  the  order  is  du 
reftly  contrary  ;  for  beginning  with  the  conclufion, 
he  proceeds  next  to  the  minor  propolition,  and  fo 
•ends  with  the  major.  In  his  defence  of  Coeiius,  his 
defign  is  to  prove  that  Ccslius  had  not  led  a  loofe  and 
vicious  life,  with  which  his  enemies  had.  charged 
him.  And  this  he  does,  by  fliowlng  he  had  clofcly 
followed  his  ftudies,  and  was  a,  good  orator.  This 
may  probably  at  firft  fight  appear  hut  a  weak  argu- 
ment ;  though  to  him  who  confiders  what  Cicero 
everywhere  declares  neceffary  to  gain  that  charafter, 
it  maiy  perhaps  be  thought  otherwife.  Tlie  fenfe  of 
what  he  fays  here  may  be  reduced  to  this  fyllogifm. 

T/jofe  ivho  have  purfued  the  jiudy  of  oratory,  fo  as 
to  excel  in  it,  cannot  have  led  a  loofe  and  vicious 
life 

But  Cceflus  has  dene  this. 
'  ''Therefore  his  enemies  charge  him  wrongfully. 

But  let  us  hear  Cicero  himfelf.  He  hegins  with  the 
conclufion,  thus  :  "  Coeiius  is  not  chargeable  with 
profufenefs,  extravagancy,  eontrafling  of  debts,  or 
intemperance,  a  vice  which  age  is  fo  far  from  abating, 
that  it  rather  increftfes  it.  Nay,  he  never  engaged  in 
amours,  and  thofe  pleafures  of  youth,  as  they  are 
called,  wliich  are  foon  thrown  off,  as  reafon  prevails." 
Then  he  proceeds  to  the  minor,  and  fhows  from  the 
effefts,  that  Coeiius  had  clofely  applied  himfelf  to  the 
beft  arts,  by  which  he  means  thofe  ncceffary  for  an 
orator:  You  have  now  heard  him  make  his  own 
defence,  and  you  formerly  heard  him  engaged  in  a 
profecution  (I  fpeak  this  to  vindicate,  not  to  applaud 
him),  you  could  not  but  perceive  his  manner  of 
fpcaking,  his  ability,  his  good  fenfe,  ajvd  command 
of  language.  Nor  did  he  only  difcover  a  good  geniws, 
which  wiit  oftentimes  do  much  of  itfelf  when  it  is 
not  improved  by  induftry  ;  but  what  he  faid  (if  my 
affeftion  for  him  did  noc  bias  my  judgment)  appeared 
to  be  the  effeA  of  learning,  application,  and  ftudy."' 
And  then  he  cornes  to  the  major  :  But  be  affured,  that 
thofe  vices  charged  upon  Coeiius,  and  the  lludies  upon 
which  I  am  now  difcourfmg,  cannot  meet  in  the  ftme 
perfon.  For  it  is  not  poffialc  that  a  mind,  difturbcd  !iy 
fuch  In-egular  pafiions,  (hould  be  able  to  go  through 
vvhnc  we  orators  do,  I  4o  not  mean  only  in  fpeaking, 
but  even  in  thinking."  And  this  he  proves  by  an 
argument  taken  from  the  fcarclty  of  good  orators. 
*'  Can  any  other  reafon  be  imagined,  why  fo  few, 
both  now,  and  at  all  times,  have  engaged  in  this 
province,  when  the  rewards  of  eloquence^ure  fo  mag- 
nificent, and  it  is  attended  with  fo  great  delight,  ap- 
plaufe,  glory,  and  honour  ?  All  pleafures  muft  be  ne- 
glefted ;  diverfions,  recreations,  and  entertainments 
omitted  ;  an4  even  the  converfation  of  all  our  friends 
ojuft  in  a  manner  be  laid  afide.  This  it  is  which  de- 
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ters  perfons  from  the  labour  and  ftudy  of  oratory;  notr>i'^P«»fition 
their  want  of  genius  or  education."  v*—^ 
2.  By  Enthymem.     But  orators  do  not  often  ufeQ^attrsd* 
complete  fyllogifms,  but  moft  commonly  enthymems. not  often 
An  enfhymem,  as  is  (liown  elfe where,  is  an  imperfeil  "l^s  com- 
fyllogifm,,  confilllng  of  two  parts;  the  conclufion, P'.^^^''^^^'®' 
and  one  of  the  prcmifes.    And  in  this  kind  of  fyllo-  molt^ccm- 
gifm,  that  propofition  is  omitted,  whether  it  be  the  monly  im- 
major  or  minor,  which  is  fufliciently  manifeft  of  it-P=rfe(5l 
felf,  and  may  eafily  be  fupplied  by  the  hearers.    Buc°"^*' '^^'^'^ 
the  propofition  that  is  expreffed  is  ufually  called  the    ' ' 
antecedenty  and  the  conclufion  the  confequent.     So  if  the 
major  of  that  fyliogifm  be  omitted,  by  which  Cicero 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Clodlus  aflaulted  Milo,  it 
will  make  thi?  enthymem  : 

*rhe  death  of  Mdo  mould  have  been  an  ad'vantage  to 
Clodius. 

Therefore  Clodius  ivas  the  oggrejfur ;   or,  therefore 
he  aJfauUed  Milo. 

In  like  manner  that  other  fyliogifm  above-mentioned, 
by  which  he  fhows  that  the  Carthaginians  ought  not 
to  be  trufted,  by  omitting  the  minor,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  enthymem  : 

Thofe  who  have  often  broke  their  faith  ought  not  to 
be  trufled. 

For  which  reafon  the  Carthaginians  ought  720t  to  le 
trujied. 

Every  one  would  readily  fupply  the  minor,  fince  the 
perfidloufnefs  of  ttie  Carthaginians  was  known  to  a 
proverb.  But  It  is  reckoned  a  beauty  in  enthymems, 
when  they  confift  of  contrary  parts  :  becaufe  the 
turn  of  them  Is  moft  acute  and  pungent.  Such  is  that 
of  Miclpfa  in  Salluft  :  What  ftranger  will  be  faith- 
ful to  you  who  are  an  enemy  to  your  friends  ?"  And 
fo  llkewlfe  that  of  Cicero  fur  Milo,  fpeaking  of  Clo- 
dius :  "  You  fit  as  avengers  of  his  death  ;  whofe  life 
you  would  not  reftore,  did  you  think  it  in  your 
power."  Orators  manage  enthymems  ia  the  fartie 
manner  they  do  fyllogifms ;  that  is,  they  invert  the 
order  of  the  parts,  and  confirm  the  propofition  ky  one 
or  more  reafons  :  and  therefore  a  rhetorical  enthymem 
frequently  confifts  of  three  parts,  as  a  fyliogifm  does 
of  five.  Though,  ftridly  f^veaking,  a  fyliogifm  can 
confift  of  no  more  than  three  parts,  and  an  enthymem 
but  of  two  :  and  the  arguments  brought  to  fupport  | 
either  of  the  propofitlons  conftltute  fo  many  new  ^ 
enthymems,  of  which  the  part  they  are  dt-figned  to  - 
prove  is  the  conclufion.  To  iilultrate  this  by  an 
example : 

An  honejl  man  thinks  himfelf  under  the  highejl  obliga.. 

ft  on  to  his  country. 
Therefore  he Jhou'.d fhun  no  danger  to  ferve  it. 

In  this  enthymem  th%  major  is  wanting,  which  would 
run  thus :  "  He  who  is  under  the  higheft  obligations 
to  another,  ftiould  fliun  no  danger  in  order  to  fervc  him." 
This  laft  propofition  is  founded  upon  the  common 
principle  of  gratitude  ;  which  requires  that,  to  the 
utmofi  of  our  power,  a  return  fliould  he  made  in  pro- 
portion to  the  klndnefs  received.  And  this  being  a 
maxim  generally  allowed,  it  is  omitted  by  the  orator. 
But  now  this  enthymem,  confiding  of  the  minor  and 
conclufion,  might  be  managed  in  fome  fueh  manner 
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ifpofition  as  this,  heginniflg  with  the  conclufion  :  "  An  honeft 
man  ought  to  fliun  no  danger,  but  readily  expofe  his 
life  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  his  country." 
Then  the  reafon  of  this  condud  might  be  added, 
which  13  the  antecedent  of  the  enthymem,  or  minor 
oF  the  fyllogifm  :  '*  For  he  is  fenfible,  that  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  country  are  fo  many,  and  fo  great,  that 
he  can  never  fully  requite  them."    And  this  again 
tnight  be  confirmed  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars  : 
He  looks  upon  himftlf  as  indebted  to  his  country  for 
every  thing  he  enjoys ;  for  his  friends,  relations,  all 
the  pleafures  of  life,  and  even  for  life  itfelf."  Now" 
the  orator  calls  this  one  enthymem,  though  in  reality 
there  are  two  :  For  the  fecond  reafon,  or  argument, 
added  to  the  firft,  becomes  the  antecedent  of  a  new 
enthymem,  of  which  the  firft  reafon  is  the  confequent. 
And  if  thefe  two  enthymems  were  expreffcd  feparately 
in  the  natural  order  of  the  parts,  the  former  would 
iland  thus  :  "  An  honeft  man  thinks  himfelf  under 
the  higheft  obligations  to  his  country ;  therefore  he 
ought  to  fhun  no  danger  for  its  prefervation."  The 
latter  thus  :   "  An  honeft  man  efteems  himfelf  in- 
debted to  his  country  for  every  thing  he  enjoys  ; 
therefore  he  thinks  he  is  under  the  higheft  obligations 
to  It."    The  fame  thing  might  be  proved  In  the  like 
way  of  reafoning,  by  arguments  of  a  different  kind. 
From  comparlfon,  thus :  *'  As  It  would  be  thought 
bafe  and  ungrateful  In  a  fon  not  to  hazard  himfelf  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  father  ;  an  honeft  man  muft 
certainly  efteem  it  fo  when  his  country  Is  In  danger." 
Or  from  an  example.  In  this  manner  ;  "  An  honeft 
man  In  like  circumftances  would  propofe  to  himfelf 
the  example  of  Declus,  who  freely  gave  up  his  life 
for  the  fervice  of  his  country.    He  gave  up  his  life 
indeed,  but  did  not  lofe  It ;  for  he  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  loft  his  life,  who  lives  in  immortal  honour." 
Orators  frequently  Intermix  fuch  arguments  to  adorn 
and  illuftrate  their  fubjeft  with  athers'  taken  from  the 
nature  and  circumftances  of  things.    And  now,  if  we 
confider  a  little  this  method  of  reafoning,  we  fhall 
■find  it  the  moft  plain  and  eafy  imaginable.    For  when 
any  propofition  Is  laid  d«wn,  and  one  or  more  reafons 
fubjolned  to  prove  It,  each  reafon  joined  with  the  pro- 
poiitlon  makes  a  diftlnft  enthymem,  of  which  the  pro- 
pofition Is  the  conclufion.   Thus  Cicero,  In  his  fevcntli 
■philippic,  lays  down  this  as  the  foundation  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  "  That  he  Is  againft  a  peace  with  Mark  An- 
tony ;"  for  which  he  gives  three  reafons  :  *'  Bccaufe 
It  la  bafe,  becaufe  It  Is  dangerous,  and  becaufe  It  Is 
imprafticable."    Thefe  feverally  joined  with  the  pro- 
pofition, form  three  enthymems  ;  and  upon  each  of 
thefe  he  difcourfes  feparately,  which  make  up  that 
oration.    And  this  method  Is  what  perfons  for  the 
moft  part  naturally  fall  into,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  terms  fyllogifm  or  enthymem.    They  advance  fome- 
thing,  and  think  of  a  reafon  to  prove  It,  and  another 
perhaps  to  fupport  that ;  and,  fo  far  as  their  Invention 
will  affift  them,  or  they  are  mafters  of  language,  they 
endeavour  to  fet  what  they  fay  in  the  plaineft  light, 
give  it  the  beft  drefs,  embellifti  it  with  proper  figures 
and  different  turns  of  cxpreffion  ;  and,  as  they  think 
convenient,  Illuftrate  It  with  fimllitudes,  comparifons, 
and  the  like  ornaments,  to  render  It  meft  agreeable, 
till  they  think  what  they  have  advanced  fufficlently 
proved.    As  this  method  of  arguing  therefore  is  the 
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moft  plain,  eafy,  jand  natural;  fo  it  is  what  Is  tnoft  P  ifpofitioa 
commonly  ufed  In  oratory.  Whereas  a  ,ftrI6l  fyllo-  """"^ 
gifticalway  of  difcourfing  is  dry  and  jejune,  cramps 
the  mind,  and  does  not  admit  of  thofe  embelllfhments 
of  language  which  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  ora- 
tor :  for  which  reafon  he  feldom  ufes  complete  fyllo- 
gifms  ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is  with  great  latitude. 
In  every  difcourfe  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  blend 
arguments  confufedly  together  that  are  of  a  feparate 
nature.  "  All  arguments  (fays  the  elegant  Dr  Blair) 
are  direfted  to  prove  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  things; 
that  fomething  Is  true  ;  that  It  is  morally  right  or  fit ; 
or  that  it  Is  profitable  and  good.  Thefe  make  the 
three  great  fubjeils  of  difcuflion  among  mankind  ; 
truth,  duty,  and  intereft.  But  the  arguments  dire£led 
towards  any  one  of  them  are  generically  diftlnft  ;  and 
he  who  blends  them  all  under  one  topic,  which  he  calls 
his  argument,  as,  in  fermons  cfpecially,  is  too  often 
done,  will  render  his  reafoning  indlftinft  and  Inele- 
gant. Suppofe,  for  Inftance,  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing to  an  audience  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our 
neighbour ;  and  that  I  take  my  firft  argument  from 
the  inward  fatIsfa£lion  which  a  benevolent  temper  af- 
fords ;  my  fecond,  from  the  obHgatlon  which  the  ex- 
ample of  Chrift  lays  upon  us  to  this  duty ;  and  my 
third,  from  its  tendency  to  procure  us  the  good-will 
of  all  around  us  ;  my  arguments  are  good,  but  1  have 
arranged  them  wrong :  for  my  firft  and  third  argu- 
ments are  taken  from  confiderations  of  intereft,  Inter- 
nal peace,  and  external  advantages ;  and  between 
thefe,  I  have  introduced  one,  which  refts  wholly  up- 
on duty.  I  fhould  have  kept  thofe  claffes  of  argu- 
ments, which  are  addreffcd  to  different  principles  in 
human  nature,  feparate  and  diftindt."  34 

II.  The  other  method  of  reafoning  is  the  analytic,  The  analv- 
in  which  the  orator  conceals  his  Intention  concerning ^'^5^"^^*^^'^'^^*'*^ 
the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually  brought  j^g  ^^^'^jy 
his  hearers  to  the  defigned  conclufion.    They  are  led  the  fame 
on,  ftep  by  ftep,  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  with  the 
till  the  conclufion  be  ftolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural 
confequence  of  a  chain  of  propofitions.    As,  for  In- 
ftance, when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a 
God,  fets  out  with  obferving  that  every  thing  which 
we  fee  la  the  world  has  had  a  beginning ;  that  what- 
ever has  had  a  beginning,  muft  have  had  a  prior  caufe  ; 
that  In  human  produftionp,  art  fhown  in  the  cffed, 
nectffarily  infers  defign  in  the  caufe  ;  and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  caufe  to  another,  till  you  ar- 
rive at  one  fupreme  ifirft  caufe,  from  whom  istierived 
all  the  order  and  defign  vifible  In  his  works.    This  Is 
much  the  fame  with  the  Socratic  method,  by  which 
that  phllofopher  filenced  the  fophlfts  of  his  age. 

He  proceeded  by  feveral  queftions,  which  being  fe- 
parately granted,  the  thing  defigned  to  be  inferred  was 
afterwards  put,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  firollitude  with 
feveral  cafes  allowed  before,  could  not  be  denied.  But 
this  is  a  captious  way  of  reafoning ;  for  while  the  rc- 
fpondent  Is  not  aware  of  what  Is  defigned  to  be  infer- 
red, he  is  eafily  induced  to  make  thofe  conceffions, 
which  otherwife  he  would  not.  Befides,  it  Is  not  fo 
well  fuited  to  continued  difcourfes,  as  to  thofe  which 
are  interlocutory  ;  and  therefore  we  meet  with  it  of- 
teneft  In  the  Socratic  dialogues  both  of  Plato  and 
Xcncphon.  However,  It  may  be  made  ufe  of  in  ora- 
tory by  a  figure  called  fuhjeaion,  when  the  fame  per- 
3  E  fon 
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Dlfpofitior.  fon  firft  puts  the  queftlon,  and  then  makes  the  anfwer. 
*        So  in  the  famous  caufe  of  Epaminondas,  general  of 
the  Thebans,  who  was  accufed  for  refufing  fo  furren- 
der  his  command  to  his  fucceflbr  appointed  by  'the 
ftate,  till  after  he  had  engaged  the  enemy,  and  given 
them  a  total  defeat,  Cicero  thus  reprefents  his  accu- 
fer  pleading  for  the  words  of  the  law  againfl  Epami- 
nondas, who  alleged  the  intention  of  it  in  his  defence: 
"  Should  Epaminondas  add  that  exception  to  the  law, 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  intention  of  the  writer,  name- 
ly. Except  any  one  refufe  to  give  up  his  comniand  ivhen  it 
is  for  the  interejl  of  the  public  he  fhould  not ;  would  you 
admit  of  it  ?  1  believe  not.    Should  you  yourfelvps, 
which  is  a  thing  moll  remote  from  your  jullice  and 
wifdom,  in  order  to  fcreen  him,  order  this  exception 
to  be  added  to  the  law,  without  the  command  of  the 
people  ;  would  the  Thebans  fulFer  it  to  be  done  ?  No 
certainly.    Can  it  be  right  then  to  come  into  that, 
as  if  it  was  written,  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
write  ?  I  know  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  your  wifdom 
35      to  think  fo." 
May  com-      Under  the  analytic  method  may  be  comprehended 
preheiid     reafoning  by  example.    Rhetoricians  ufc  this  word  in  a 
hyexamfle.  fenfe  from  the  common  acceptation.  For 

that  is  ufually  called  an  example,  which  is  brought  ei- 
ther to  prove  or  illuftrate  fome  general  affertion  :  Ag 
if  any  one  (hould  fay,  that  human  bodies  may  be  brought 
to  fuftain  the  greatefl  labours  by  ufe  and  exercife  ;  and  in 
order  to  prove  this  fhould  relate  what  is  faid  of  Milo 
of  Croton,  that  '*  by  the  conftant  practice  of  carrying 
a  calf  feveral  furlongs  every  day,  he  could  carry  it  as 
far  after  it  had  grown  to  its  full  fize."  But  in  oratory 
the  word  example  is  ufed  for  any  kind  of  fimilitude ; 
or,  as  Voflius  defines  it,  "  When  one  thing  is  inferred 
from  another,  by  reafon  of  the  likenefs  which  appears 
between  them."  Hence  it  is  called  an  imperfed  indue- 
tiouy  which  infers  fomething  from  feveral  others  of  a 
like  nature,  and  has  always  the  greateft  force  when 
the  examples  are  taken  from  fafts.  Now  fails  may 
be  compared  with  refpe(S  to  fome  agreement  or  fimi- 
litude between  them,  which  in  themfelves  are  either 
equal  or  unequal.  Of  the  former  kind  this  is  an  in- 
jlance  :  "  Cato  a£led  as  became  a  patriot  and  a  lover 
c)f  his  country's  liberty,  in  oppofing  the  arms  of  Cse- 
far  :  and  therefore  fo  did  Cicero."  The  reafon  of  the 
inference  is  founded  in  the  parity  of  the  cafe,  which 
equally  concerned  all  good  fubjefts  of  the  Roman  go- 
"  veinment  at  that  time.  For  all  were  alike  obliged  to 
oppofe  a  common  enemy,  who  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
the  conftitution,  and  fubjeft  them  to  his  own  arbi- 
trary power.  But  though  an  example  confifts  in  the 
comparifon  of  two  fingle  fafts,  yet  feveral  perfons  may 
be  concerned  in  each  fa£l.  Of  this  kind  is  that  which 
follows :  "  As  Pompty,  Csefar,  and  Craffus,  afted  il- 
legally In  the  firft  triumvirate,  by  engroffing  the  fole 
power  into  their  own  hands,  and  by  that  means  vio- 
lating the  pubh'c  liberty  ;  fo  likewife  did  Auguftus, 
Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  fecond  triumvi- 
rate, by  purfuing  the  fame  meafures."  But  when  Ci- 
cero defends  Milo  for  killing  Clodius,  from  the  like 
inftances  of  Ahala  Servilius,  Scipio  Nafica,  Lucius 
Opimius,  and  others  ;  that  is  not  an  example,  but  an 
indu6tion  :  bccaufe  one  thing  is  there  inferred  from  its 
£militude  to  feveial  others.  But  when  a  comparifon  is 
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made  between  two  faftathat  are  unequal,  the  inference  Difpofiti 
may  be  either  from  the  greater  to  thelefs,  or  from  the 
lefs  to  the  greater.  From  the  greater  to  the  lefs  in  this 
manner:  "  Csefar  had  no  juft  pretenfions  to  the  Roman 
government,  and  therefore  much  lefs  had  Antony." 
The  reafon  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  two  per- 
fons. Caefar  had  very  much  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  his  conquefls,  and  greatly  obliged 
the  populace  by  his  generolity  ;  but  as  he  had  always 
?.6ted  by  an  authority  from  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome,  thefe  things  gave  him  no  claim  to  a  power 
over  them.  Much  lefs  then  had  Antony  any  fuch 
pretence,  who  always  a£led  under  Coefar,  and  had  ne- 
ver performed  any  fignal  fervices  himfelf.  Cicero  ha* 
defcribed  the  difference  between  them  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful manner  in  his  fecond  Philippic,  thus  fpeaking  to 
Antony:  "Are  you  in  anything  to  be  compared  to 
him  ?  He  had  a  genius,  fagacity,  memory,  learning* 
care,  thought,  diligence  ;  he  had  performed  greac 
things  in  war,  though  detrimental  to  the  itate  ;  he 
had  for  many  years  defigned  to  get  the  government 
into  his  hands,  and  obtained  his  end  by  much  labour 
and  many  dangers  ;  he  gained  over  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude by  public  fliows,  buildings,  congiaries,  and 
feafts ;  obliged  his  friends  by  rewards,  and  his  ene- 
mies by  a  fhow  of  clemency.  In  a  word,  he  fubje6led 
a  free  ftate  to  flavery,  partly  through  fear,  and  partly 
compliance.  I  can  liken  you  to  him  for  ambitisn  of 
power  ;  but  in  other  things  you  are  in  no  refpeft  ta 
be  compared  with  him."  By  a  comparifon  from  the 
lefs  to  the  greater,  Cicero  thus  argues  againft  Cati- 
line :  "  Did  the  brave  Scipio,  when  a  private  man,  kill 
Tiberitis  Gracchus,  for  attempting  to  weaken  the 
ftate  ;  and  fhall  we  confuls  bear  with  Catiline  endea- 
vouring to  deftroy  the  world  by  fire  and  fword  I"  The 
circuraftances  of  thefe  two  cafes  were  very  different ; 
and  the  comparifon  runs  between  a  private  man,  and 
a  conful  intrufted  with  the  highefl  authority  ;  between 
a  defign  only  to  raife  a  tumult,  and  a  plot  to  deftroy 
the  government :  whence  the  orator  juftly  infers,  that 
what  was  efteemed  lawful  in  one  cafe,  was  much  more 
fo  in  the  other.  The  like  way  of  reafoning  is  fome- 
times  ufed  from  other  fimilitudes,  which  may  be  ra« 
ken  from  things  of  all  kinds,  whether  animate  or  ina^ 
nimate.  Of  the  former  fort  is  that  of  Cicero  fpeak« 
ing  of  Murasna,  when  candidate  for  the  confulfhip,  af- 
ter he  had  himfelf  gone  through  that  office  :  "  If  it  ia 
ufual  (fays  he)  for  fuch  perfons  as  are  fafely  arrived 
in  port,  to  give  thofe  who  are  going  out  the  bcft  ac- 
count they  can  with  relation  to  the  weather,  pirates, 
and  coafts;  becaufe  thus  nature  diredls  us  to  aflitl  thofe 
who  are  entering  upon  the  fame  dangers  which  we 
ourfelves  have  efcaped  :  how  ought  I,  who  now  after 
a  great  ftorm  am  brought  within  a  near  profpeft  of 
land,  to  be  alFefted  towards  him,  who,  I  perceive,  rnufk 
be  expofed  to  the  greateft  tcmpefts  of  the  ftate  ?"  He 
alludes  to  the  late  difturbances  and  tumults  occafioned 
by  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  been  fo  hap- 
pily fuppreffed  by  him  in  the  time  of  his  confulate. 
Of  the  latter  kind  is  that  of  Quintilian :  "  As  the 
ground  is  made  better  and  more  fruitful  by  culture,  fa 
is  the  mind  by  inftrudlion."  There  is  both  a  beauty 
and  juftnefs  in  this  fimile. 

But  comparifoQS  are  fometlmes  made  between  fa<Sl8 

and 
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fpofition.  and  otKer  t>ii(igs,  in  onkr  to  infer  fome  difFci-ence  or 
oppofition  between  them.    In  comparing  two  fafts, 
on  account  of  fome  difagreement  and  unlikenefs,  the 
inference  is  made  from  the  difference  between  one  and 
the  other  in  that  particular  refpeft  only.^   As  thus  : 
«*  Though  it  vrss  not  efteemed  cruelty  in  Brutus  to 
tout  his  two  foils  to  death,  for  endeavouring  to  betray 
their  country  ;  it  might  be  fo  in  Manlius,  who  put 
his  fon  to  death,  only  for  engagin^r  the  enemy  with- 
out order?,  though  he  gained  the  viftory."    The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  fads  lies  in  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  crime.    The  fons  of  Brutus  entered  into  a 
confpiracy  to  betray  their  country  ;  and  though  they 
m'.'"carried  in  it,  yet  the  intention  and  endeavours  they 
ufed  to  accompHih  it  were  criminal  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree.    But  young  Manlius  could  only  be  charged 
with  rafhnefs.    His  defign  wss  honourable,  and  m- 
tended  for  the  intereft  of  his  country  ;  only  it  was  ir- 
regular, and  might  have  proved  of  iU  confequence  to 
military  difcipline.    Now  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  force 
of  the  argument  is  the  ftronger  the  greater  the  diffe- 
rence appears.    But  the  fame  fads  which  differ  in  one 
refpeft  mny  agree  in  many  others  ;  as  in  the  exam- 
ple here  mentioned.    Brutus  and  Manlius  were  both 
maglftrates  as  well  as  fathers  ;  they  both  killed  their 
fons,  and  that  for  a  capital  crime  by  the  Roman  law. 
In  any  of  which  refpefts  they  may  be  compared  in  a 
way  of  fimilitude  :  as,      If  Brutus  might  lawfully 
put  his  fon  to  death  for  a  capital  crime,  fo  mighr 
Manlius       But  now  contrary  fafts  do  not  only  ditter 
in  fome  certain  refpeft,  but  are  wholly  oppofite  to 
each  other  :   fo  that  what  is  af&rmed  of  the^  one 
muft  be  denied  of  the  other  ;  and  if  one  be  a  virtue, 
the  other  is  a  vice.    Thus  Cicero  compares  the  con- 
dna  of  Marcellus  and  Verres  in  a  way  of  oppofition. 
*'  Marcellus  (fays  he),  who  had  engaged,  if  he  took 
Syracufe,  to  ereft  two  temples  at  Rome,  would  not 
beautify  them  with  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  t  Verres, 
who  had  made  no  vows  to  Honour  and  Virtue,  but 
to  Venus  and  Cupid,  endeavoured  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Minerva.     The  former  would  not  adorn 
the  gods  with  the  fpoils  of  other  deities :  the  latter 
carried  the  ornaments  of  Minerva,  a  virgin,  into  the 
houfe  of  a  ftrumpet."    If  therefore  the  condua  of 
Marcellus  was  laudable  and  virtuous,  that  of  Verres 
muft  bear  the  contrary  charaaer.    But  this  way  of 
reafoning  has  likewife  place  in  other  refpeas.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  the  quarrel  between  C«far  and  Powpey,  ad- 
vifed  to  peace  from  the  difference  between  a  foreign 
and  domeftic  war  :  "  That  the  former  might  prove 
beneficial  to  the  ftate  ;  but  in  the  latter,  whichever 
fide  conquered,  the  public  muft  fuffcr."     And  thus 
the  ill  effefts  of  intemperance  may  be  fliown  in  a  way 
of  oppofition :   "  That  as  temperance  preferves  the 
health  of  tbe  body,  keeps  Up  the  vigour  of  the  mind, 
and  prolongs  bTe  ;  fo  excefs  muft  tieceffarily  have  th« 
contrary  effeas."  •    •  i 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  acc®unt  of  the  principal 
ways  of  reafoning  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  orators. 
As  to  the  difpofition  of  arguments,  or  the  order  of  pla- 
cing them,  fome  advife  to  put  the  weaker,  which  can- 
not wholly  be  omitted,  in  the  middle  :  and  fuch  as  are 
ftronger,  partly  in  the  beginning,  to  gain  the  etteem 
of  the  hearers-and  render  them  more  attentive  ;  and 
partly  at  the  end,  becaufe  whJit  is  laft  heard  is  iikely 
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ments,  to  place  the  ftronger  firft,  and  then  (he  wea- 
ker  ;  and  after  that  to  return  again  to  the  former,an(4 
infift  principally  upon  that.  But  this  muft  be  left  to 
the  prudence  of  the  fpeaker,  and  the  nature  of  the 
fubjea.  Though  to  begin  with  the  ftrongeft,  and  fo 
gradually  defcend  to  the  weakeft,  can  never  be  proper^ 
for  the  reafon  laft  mentioned.  Nor  ought  arguments 
to  be  crowded  too  clofe  upon  one  another  ;  for  that 
takes  off  from  their  force,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers,  and  does  not  leave  them  fuffi- 
cient  time  duly  to  confider  them.  Nor  indeed  (hould 
more  be  ufed  than  are  neceffary  ;  becaufe  the  fewer 
they  are,  the  more  eafily  they  are  remembered.  And 
the  obfervation  of  a  great  mafter  of  eloquence  upoa 
this  fubjea  is  certainly  very  juft,  that  arguments  ought 
rather  to  be  weighed  than  numbered. 

Chap.  V.    Of  Confutation. 

Th£  forms  of  reafoning  here  are  the  fame  as  ^^^^  ^"^[JJ^^^^JIotj 
been  already  explained  under  confrmat'ion.  Confuta-'^^^^^^^ 
tlon,  however,  is  often  the  more  difficult  taflc  ;  be-  ^^^^  thofe 
caufe  he  who  is  to  prove  a  thing  comes  ufually  pre-  of  confir- 
pared:  but  he  who  is  to  confute  it  is  frequently  left  mation,^ut 
to  a  fudden  anfwer.     For  which  reafon,  in  judicial ""^^^^  \ 
cafes,  Quintilian  fays,  "  It  is  as  much  eaficr  to  accufe  '^^ 
than  defend,  as  it  is  to  make  a  wound  than  to  heal  it.'* 
Therefore,  not  only  a  good  judgment,  but  a  readinefs 
of  thought  alfo,  feems  neceffary  for  this  province. 
But,  in  all  difputep,  it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence 
to  obferve  where  the  ftrefs  of  the  controverfy  lies. 
For  without  attending  to  this,  perfons  may  cavil  about 
different  matters  without  imderftanding  each  other, 
or  deciding  any  thing.    And  in  confutation,  what  the 
adverfary  has  advanced  otight  carefully  to  be  conlrdeir- 
ed,  and  in  what  manner  he  has  expreffed  himfelf.  As 
to  the  things  themfelves,  whether  they  immediately 
relate  to  the  matter  in  difpute,  or  are  foreign  to  it. 
Thofe  things  that  ^re  foreign  to  the  fubjea  may  ei- 
ther be  paft  over  in  filence,  or  in  a  very  few  words 
fhown  to  be  infignificant.    And  there  ought  likewife 
to  be  a  diftinaion  made  between  fuch  things  as  relate 
to  the  fubjea,  according  to  their  importance,  Thofe 
that  appear  to  have  no  great  weight  fiiould  be  flight- 
ly  remarked.    For  to  infift  largely  upon  fuch  matters 
is  both  tirefome  to  the  hearers,  iind  apt  to  bring  the 
judgment  of  the  fpeaker  into  queftion.    And  there- 
fore things  of  that  nature  are  generally  better  turned  * 
off  with  an  air  of  negka,  a  pungent  queftion,  or  an 
agreeable  jeft,  than  confuted  by  a  ferious  and  laboured 
anfwer.    But  thofe  things,  which  relate  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  caufe,  may  be  confuted  either  by  contra' 
diffing  them,  or  by  Taowing  fome  mi/lale  in  the  reafon- 
ing! or  their  invaiidity  v/hen  granted. 

Things  may  be  contradiSed  feveral  ways.  What  is^ 
apparently  falfe  may  be  exprefbly  denied.  Thus  Cicero 
in  his  defence  of  Cluentius :  "  When  the  accufer  had 
faid,  that  the  man  fell  down  dead  after  he  had  drunk  off 
his  cup,  denies  that  he  died  that  day."  And  things 
which  the  adveifary  cannot  prove,  may  likewife  be 
denied.  Of  which  we  have  alfo  an  inftance  in  Cicero, 
who  firft  upbraids  Mark  Antony  as  guilty  of  a  breach 
not  only  of  good  breeding,  but  likewife  of  friendfhip, 
for  reading  publicly  a  private  letter  he  had  fent  him. 

3  E  2  And 
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Dif^^grfitlon.  And  then  adds,  <*  But  what  will  you  fiy  now,  if  I 
"^""^"^  fhould  deny  that  ever  1  fent  you  that  letter?  How  will 
you  prove  it  ?  By  the  hand-writing  ?  In  which  I  con- 
■fefs  you  have  a  peculiar  flcill,  and  have  found  the  be- 
nefit of  it.    But  how  can  you  make  it  out  ?  For  it  is 
in  my  fecretary's  haad.    I  cannot  but  envy  your  maf- 
ter  who  had  fo  great  a  reward  for  teaching  you  to  un- 
dcrftand  jult  nothing.    For  what  can  be  more  unbe- 
coming not  only  an  orator,  but  even  a  man,  than  for 
any  one  to  offer  fuch  things,  which  if  the  adverfary 
denies,  he  has  nothing  more  to  fay  ?"   It  is  an  hand- 
fome  way  of  contradidfting  a  thing,  by  fhowing  that 
the  adverfary  himfelf  maintained  the  contrary.  So 
when  Oppius  was  charged  wiih  defrauding  the  foU 
diers  of  their  provifions,  Cicero  refutes  it,  by  proving, 
that  the  fame  perfons  charged  Oppius  with  a  defign 
to  corrupt  the  army  by  his  liberality.    An  adverfary 
js  never  more  effedlually  filenced  than  when  you  can 
fallen  contradiftions  upon  him  ;  for  this  is  flabbing 
him  with  his  own  weapon.    Sometimes  a  thing  is  not 
in  exprefs  terms  denied,  but  reprefented  to  be  utterly 
incredible.    And  this  method  expofes  the  adverfary 
more  than  a  bare  denial.    So  when  fome  perfons  re- 
proached Cicero  with  cowardice,  and  a  fhameful  fear 
of  death,  he  recites  their  reafons  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  any  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  charge 
entirely  falfe.    *' Was  it  becoming  me  (fays  he)  to 
expect  death  with  that  compofednefs  of  mind  as  fome 
have  imagined  ?  Well,  and  did  I  then  avoid  it  ?  Nay, 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  world  that  I  could  appre- 
hend more  defirable  ?  Or  when  I  had  done  the  greateft 
things  in  fuch  a  crowd  of  ill  minded  perfons  about  me, 
do  you  think  banifhment  and  death  were  not  always 
in  my  view,  and  continually  founding  in  my  ears  as 
my  certain  fate,  while  I  was  fo  employed  ?  Was  life 
defirable  when  all  my  friends  were  in  fuch  forrow,  and 
myfelf  in  fo  great  diftrefs,  deprived  of  all  the  gifts 
both  of  nature  and  fortune  ?  Was  I  fo  unexperienced, 
fo  ignorant,  fo  void  of  reafon  and  prudence  ?  Had  I 
never  feen  nor  heard  any  thing  in  my  whole  life  ?  Did 
all  I  had  read  and  ftudied  avail  nothing  ?  What  !  did 
not  I  know  that  life  is  fhort,  but  the  glory  of  gene- 
rous aftions  permanent  ?  When  death  is  appointed  for 
all,  does  it  not  feem  eligible,  that  life,  which  muft  be 
wrefted  from  us,  fhould  rather  be  freely  devoted  to  the 
fervice  of  our  country,  than  referved  to  be  worn  out  by 
the  decays  of  nature  ?  Was  not  1  fenfible,  there  has 
been  this  controverfy  among  the  wifeft  men,  that  fome 
fay,  the  minds  of  men  and  their  confciences  utterly 
perifh  at  death  ;  and  ©thers,  that  the  minds  of  wife 
and  brave  men  are  then  in  their  greateft  ftrength  and 
"vigour,  when  they  are  fet  free  from  the  body  ?  The 
firft  ftate  is  not  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  to  be  void  of 
fenfe  :  but  the  other,  of  enjoying  larger  capacities,  is 
greatly  to  be  defired.  Therefore,  fince  1  always  aimed 
at  dignity,  and  thought  nothing  was  worth  living  for 
•without  it ;  how  fhould  I,  who  am  paft  the  conful- 
fhip,  and  did  fo  great  things  in  it,  be  afraid  to  die  ?" 
Thus  far  Cicero.  There  is  iikewife  an  ironical  way  of 
contradicting  a  thing,  by  retorting  that  and  other 
things  of  the  hke-  nature  upon  the  adverfe  party.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  againft  Vatinius,  fays  :  "  You 
have  objefted  to  me,  that  I  defended  Cornelius,  my 
eld  friend,  and  your  acquaintance.    But  pray  why 
should  i  not  have  defended  him  i  Has  Cornelius  car- 
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ried  any  law  contrary  to  the  oraens  ?  Has  he  violated  Difpofitior 
any  law  ?  Has  he  aifaulted  the  conful  ?  Did  he  take  ^ 
pofreffion  of  3.  temple  by  force  of  arms  >  Did  he  drive 
away  the  tribune,  who  oppofed  the  pafling  a  law  ?  Has 
he  thrown  contempt  upon  religion  ?  Has  he  plunder- 
ed the  treafury  ?  Has  he  pillaged  the  ftate  ?  No,  thefe, 
all  thefe,  are  your  doings."  Such  an  unexpefted  re- 
turn is  fometimes  of  great  fervice  to  abate  the  confi.« 
dence  of  an  adverfary. 

A  fccond  way  of  confutation  is,  by  obferving  fome 
Jlaiu  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  party.  We  fhall 
endeavour  to  illuftrate  this  from  the  feveral  kinds  af 
reafoning  treated  of  before  under  conjirmathn.  And 
firft,  as  to  fylbgifms  ;  they  may  be  refuted,  either  by 
flaowing  fome  miftake  in  the  premifes,  or  that  the 
conclufion  is  not  juftly  deduoed  from  them.  So  when 
the  Clodian  party  contended,  that  Milo  ought  to  fuf- 
fer  death  for  this  reafon,  Becaufe  he  had  confsffed  that 
he  had  killed  Clodius  j  that  argument,  reduced  to  a 
fyllogifm,  would  ftand  thus  : 

He  nxiho  confijes  he  has  killed  another^  ought  not  to  bt 

oilovjed  to  fee  the  light. 
But  Milo  confeffes  this. 
Therefore  he  ought  not  to  live. 

Now  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  major 
or  firft  propofition  ;  which  Cicero  refutes,  by  proving, 
that  the  Roman  people  had  already  determiised  con- 
trary to  what  is  there  aflcrted  :  "  In  what  city  (fay& 
he)  do  thefe  men  difpute  after  this  weak  manner  ?  In 
that  wherein  the  firft  capital  trial  was  in  the  cafe  of  the  " 
brave  Horatius,  who,  before  the  city  enjoyed  perfect 
freedom,  was  faved  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  Roman 
people,  though  he  confcfTed  that  he  killed  his  fifter 
with  his  own  hand."  But  when  Cicero  accufed  Vcr- 
res  for  mal-adminiftration  in  his  government  of  Sici- 
ly, Hortenfius,  who  defended  him,  being  fenfible  the 
allegations  brought  againft  him  could  not  be  denied, 
had  no  other  way  left  to  bring  him  off,  but  by  plead- 
ing his  mihtary  virtues  in  abatement,  which  at  that 
time  were  much  wanted,  and  very  ferviceable  to  the 
ftate.    The  form  of  the  argument  was  this  : 

That  the  Romans  then  wanted  good  generals. 
That  V °.rres  was  fuch. 

And  confequentlyy  that  it  was  for  the  interejl  of  tht 
public  that  he  Jhould  not  be  condemned. 

But  Cicero,  who  knew  his  defign,  ftates  the  argument 
for  him  in  his  charge ;  and  then  anfwers  it  by  deny, 
ing  the  confequence,  fince  the  crimes  of  Verres  were, 
of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  pardoned  on  the  account  of  any  other  qualifica- 
tions :  Though  indeed  he  afterwards  refutes  the  mi- 
nor or  fecond  propofition,  and  fhows  that  he  had  not 
merited  the  charader  of  a  good  general.  Enthymems 
may  be  refuted,  either  by  fhowing  that  the  antecedent 
is  falfe,  or  the  confequent  not  juftly  inferred  from  it. 
As  thus,  with  refped.  to  the  former  cafe  : 

A  flriS  adherence  to  virtue  has  often  proved  detrimeft" 
tal. 

Therefore  virtue  ought  not  conflantly  to  be  embraced. 

Here  the  antecedent  may  be  denied.    For  virtue  is  al- 
way  beneficial  to  thofe  who  ftridly  adhere  to  it,  both 
in  the  prefent  fatisfaflion  it  affords  thf  ra,  and  the  fu- 
6  tuie. 
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ifpofi^irn.  twre  rewards  tli^y  may  certainly  exped  from  it.  AnJ 
as  to  the  latter  cafe,  in  this  manner  : 

She  is  a  mother. 

Therefore  fie  loves  her  children. 
Now  as  the  certainty  of  that  inference  depends  upon 
this  general  aiTertion,  That  all  mothers  love  their  chil- 
dren, wiiich  is  not  true,  tht-  miitake  of  the  reafoning 
may  be  Ihown  from  the  inftance  of  Medea  and  others, 
who  deftroyed  their  own  children.  As  to  indudiop 
and  example^  by  which  the  truth  or  equity  of  a  thing 
is  proved  from  its  likenefs  to  one  or  more  other  things; 
the  reafoning  in  either  is  invalid,  if  the  things  fo  com- 
pared can  be  fliown  not  to  have  that  fimilitude  or 
agreement  on  which  the  inference  is  founded.  One  in- 
ftance therefore  may  ferve  for  both.  As  when  Cicero, 
after  the  death  of  Ctefar,  pleaded  for  the  continuance 
of  his  laws,  but  not  of  thofe  which  were  made  after- 
wards by  Mark  Antony  :  Becaufe,  though  both  were 
in  themfelves  invalid,  and  impofitions  upon  the  pufeHc 
liberty ;  yet  fome  of  Casfar's  were  ufeful,  and  others 
could  not  be  fet  afide  without  dilturbance  to  the  ftate, 
and  injuring  particular  perfons  ;  but  thofe  of  Antony 
were  all  detrimental  ta  the  public. 

The  laft  method  of  confutation  before-mentioned 
was,  when  the  orator  does  in  fome  {twi^  grant  the  ad- 
verfary  his  argument,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hows  its 
inval:dity\  And  this  is  done  by  a  variety  of  ways,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  different  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  Some- 
times he  allows  what  was  faid  may  be  true  ;  but  pleads, 
that  what  he  contends  for  is  neceffary.  This  was  the 
method  by  which  Hortenfius  p^opofed  to  bring  off 
Verres,  as  we  have  aheady  (hown  from  Cicero,  whofe 
words  are  thefe,  addreffing  himfclf  to  the  judges  : 
*<  What  fliall  I  do  ?  which  way  fhall  I  bring  in  my 
accufation  ?  where  fhall  I  turn  myfelf  ?  for  the  charac- 
ter of  a  brave  general  is  placed  like  a  wall  againft  all 
the  attacks  I  can  make.  I  know  the  place,  I  per- 
ceive where  Hortenfius  intends  to  difplay  himfelf.  He 
will  recount  the  hazards  of  war,  the  neceffities.of  the 
flate,  the  fcarcity  of  commanders ;  and  then  he  will 
intreat  you,  and  do  his  utmoft  to  perfuade  you,  not 
to  fuffer  the  Roman  people  to  be  deprived  of  fuch  a 
commander  upon  the  teftimony  of  the  Sicilians,  nor 
the  glory  of  his  arms  to  be  fullicd  by  a  charge  of  ava- 
rice." At  other  times  the  orator  pleads,  that  although 
the  contrary  opinion  may  feem  to  be  attended  with 
advantage,  yet  that  his  own  is  more  jull  or  honour- 
able.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  Regulus,  when  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  him  to  continue  at  Rome, 
and  not  return  to  Carthage,  where  he  knew  he  mutl 
undergo  a  cruel  death.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done 
without  violating  his  oath,  he  refufcd  to  hearken  to 
their  perfuafions.  Another  way  of  confutation  is,  by 
retorting  upon  the  adverfary  his  own  argument.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Ligariua,  fays:  *'  You  have, 
Tubero,  that  which  Is  moft  defirable  to  an  accufer,  the 
confeflion  of  the  accufed  party  j  but  yet  fuch  a  con- 
fcllion,  that  he  was  on  the  fame  fide  that  you,  Tu- 
beio,  chofe  yourfelf,  and  your  father  too,  a  man  wor- 
thy of  the  higheft  praife.  Wherefore,  if  there  was  any 
crime  in  this,  you  ought  firft  to  confefs  your  own  be- 
fore you  attempt  to  fallen  any  upon  Ligarius."  The 
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too  much,  that  is,  more  than  the  pirfon  defigned  it  i^iffofition. 
for,  who  made  ufe  of  it.  Not  much  unlike  this  is' 
what  they  call  inverfion,  by  which  the  orator  fliows, 
that  the  re?.fons  offered  by  the  oppofite  party  make  for 
him.  So  when  Ccecilius  urged,  that  the  province  of 
accnfing  Verres  ought  to  !ie  granted  to  him,  and  not 
to  Cicero,  becaufe  he  had  been  his  treaiurer  in  Sicily 
at  the  time  thofe  crimes  were  committed  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  confequently  knew  moll  of  that 
affair  ;  Cicero  turns  the  argument  upon  him,  and 
fnows,  for  that  very  reafon  he  was  the  moft  unfit  of 
any  man  to  be  intrufted  with  his  profecution  ;  fince 
having  been  concerned  with  him  in  his  crimes,  he 
would  certainly  do  all  in  his  power  to  conceal  or  leffen 
them.  Again,  fometlmesthe  charge  is  ackfipwledged, 
but  the  crime  fhifted  off  to  ^nother.  Thus,  when  Sex- 
tius  was  accufed  of  fedition,  becaufe  he  had  got  toge- 
ther a  body  of  gladiators,  and  brought  them  into  the 
forum,  where  a  warm  engagement  happened  between 
them  and  Clodins's  fa6tion  ;  Cicero  owns  the  fad,  but 
charges  the  crime  of  fedition  upon  Clodius's  party  in 
being  the  aggrefTors.  Another  method  made  ufe  of 
for  the  fame  purpofe  is,  to  alleviate  the  charge,  and 
take  off  the  force  of  it,  by  fhowing,  that  the  thing 
was  not  done  with  that  intention  which  the  adverfary 
infinuates.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  king  De- 
jotarus,  owns  he  had  raifed  fome  forces,  though  not 
to  invade  the  Roman  territories,  as  had  been  alleged, 
but  only  to  defend  his  own  borders,  and  fend  aid  to 
the  Roman  generals. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  of  the  methods  of 
confutation  ufed  by  orators,  in  anfwering  thofe  argu* 
ments  which  are  brought  by  the  contrary  party.  But 
fometimes  they  raife  fuch  objeftions  themfelves  to- 
what  they  have  faid,  as  they  imagine  may  be  made  by 
others  ;  which  they  afterwards  anfwer,.  the  better  to- 
induce  their  hearers  to  think,  tliat  nothing  confider' 
able  can  be  offered  againft  what  they  have  advanced,, 
but  what  will  admit  of  an  eafy  reply.  Thus,  when  Ci- 
cero, at  the  requeft  of  the  Sicilians,  had  undertaken 
the  accufation  of  Verres,  it  came  under  debate,  whe^ 
ther  he,  or  Caecilius,  who  had  been  Verres's  quasftor  la 
Sicily,  fhould  be  admitted  to  that  province.  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  order  to  fet  him  afide,  am'ong  other  ar- 
guments, fhows  his  Incapacity  for  fuch  an  underta*. 
king,  and  for  that  end  recounts  at  large  the  qualifica- 
tions neceffary  for  an  orator.  Which  he  reprefents  to 
be  fo  many  and  great,  that  he  thought  it  neceffary  to 
itart  the  following  objedlion  to  what  he  had  himfelf 
fhid  upon  that  fubject.  "  But  you  will  fay  pei-haps,. 
Have  you  all  thefe  qualifications  To  which  he  thus 
replies  :  "  I  wifk  I  had  ;  but  it  has  been  my  conftant 
ftudy  from  my  youth  to  gain  them.  And  if,  from 
their  greatnefs  and  difficulty,  i  have  not  been  able 
to  attain  them,  who  have  done  n®thing  elfe  through 
ray  whole  hfe  ;  how  far,  do  you  imagine,  you  muft 
be  from  it,  who  never  thought  of  them  before  ;  and 
even  now,  when  you  are  entering  upon  them,  have 
no  apprehenfion,  what,  and  how  great,  they  are?" 
This  is  an  effeftual  way  of  defeating  an  adverfary, 
when  the  objection  is  well  founded,  and  clearly  an* 
fwered.  But  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  confider  this- 
matter  more  largely  hereafter,  under  the  figure  proUp* 


orator  takes  this  advantage  where  an  argument  proves  fiSf  to  which  it  properly  relates* 
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DilptifliloE. 

. '     '     '  Chap.  VI.  0/  the  Ccnchftotu 

Theconchi-  R-H ETORiciAjfs  make  the  conclufwn  of  a  difcourfe  to 
fi'.n  is  a  le-confifl:  of  two  paits :  recapitulation,  and  an  addrejs  to 
capitula-     the  pajfions. 

addrdi*^  I-  Recapitulation  is  a  fummary  account  of  what  the 
to  the  fpeaker  has  before  offered  in  maintenance  of  his  fub- 
pafliuns.  jcft  ;  and  is  defigned  both  to  reffefti  the  memory  of 
the  hearers,  and  to  bring  the  principal  arguments  to- 
gether into  a  narrow  compafs,  that  they  may  appear 
in  a  ftronger  h'ght.  Now  there  are  feveral  things  ne- 
ceflary  to  a  good  repetition. 

And  firft,  k  mufl  be  rtiort  and  conclfe ;  fince  it  is 
defigned  to  refrefh  the  memory,  and  not  to  burden  it. 
For  this  end,  therefore,  tlie  chief  things  only  are  to 
be  touched  upon  ;  thofe  on  which  the  caufe  principal- 
ly depends,  and  which  the  orator  is  moll  defirous 
.  fhould  be  regarded  by  his  hearers.  Now  thefe  are,  The 
general  heads  of  the  difcourfe,  w^ith  the  main  argu- 
ments brought  to  fupport  them.  But  either  to  infift 
particulary  upon  every  minute  circumftance,  or  to  en- 
large upon  thofe  heads  which  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  mention,  carries  in  it  not  fo  much  the  appearance  of 
a  repetition,  as  of  a  new  difcourfe. 

Again,  it  Is  convenient  in  a  repetition  to  recite 
things  in  the  fame  ©rder  in  which  they  were  at  firft 
laid  down.  By  this  means  the  hearers  will  be  enabled 
much  better  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker  as  he  goes 
along ;  and  if  they  happen  to  have  forgot  any  things, 
'  they  will  the  more  readily  recal  it.    And  befides,  this 

method  appears  moit  fimple  and  open,  when  the 
fpeaker  reviews  what  he  has  faid  in  the  fame  manner 
it  was  before  delivered,  and  fets  it  in  the  cleareft  light 
for  others  to  judge  of  it.  But  though  a  repetition 
contains  only  the  fame  things  which  had  been  more 
largely  treated  of  before ;  yet  it  is  not  neceffary  they 
(hould  be  expreffed  in  the  fame  words.  Nay,  this 
would  many  times  be  tirefome  and  unpleafant  to  the 
hearers  ;  whereas  a  variety  of  expreflion  is  grateful, 
provided  the  fenfe  be  the  fame.  Befides,  every  thing 
ought  now  to  be  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
and  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  as  may  at  the  fame  time  both 
entertain  the  audience,  and  make  the  deepeft  impref- 
fion  upon  their  minds.  We  have  a  very  exa£l  and  ac- 
curate example  of  repetition  in  Cicero's  ©ration  for 
<5iuntiu8.  Cicero  was  then  a  young  man,  and  feerns 
to  have  kept  more  clofely  to  the  rules  of  art,  than  af- 
terwards, whtn  by  ufe  and  praftice  he  had  gained  a 
greater  freedom  of  fpeaking.  We  formerly  cited  the 
partition  of  this  fpeech,  upon  ancither  occafion,  which 
runs  thus :  "  We  deny,  Se.\tU3  Nevius,  that  you  were 
put  into  the  pofTefiion  of  the  cft:\te  of  P.  Quintius,  by 
the  prfetor's  edift.  This  is  the  difpute  between  us. 
I  will  thcrtfore  (how,  firit,  that  you  had  no  juft  caufe 
to  apply  to  the  pr^tor  for  the  pofleffion  of  the  eftate 
of  P.  Quintius ;  then,  that  you  could  not  poffefs  it 
by  the  ediA  ;  and  laltiy,  that  you  did  not  poiTcfs  it. 
When  I  hnve  proved  thefc  three  things,  I  will  con- 
clude." Now  Citero  begins  his  conclufion  with  a  repe- 
tition of  thofe  three  heads,  and  a  fummary  jiccount  of 
the  feveral  arguments  he  made  ufe  of  under  each  of 
them.  But  they  are  too  long  to  be  here  exhibited.  In 
his  oration  for  the  Manih'an  law,  his  repetition  is  very 
short.  He  propcfed  in  the  parcition  to  fpeak  to  three 
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things  :  The  nature  of  t\ii  Waf  againf!  Icing  Mithri-  Difp  .fiti 
dates,  the  greatnefs  of  it,  and  what  fort  of  general  — v— 
was  proper  to  be  intruded  with  it.  And  when  he  has 
gone  through  each  of  thefe  heads,  and  treated  upo«' 
them  very  largely,  he  reduces  the  fubftance  of  what  he 
has  faid  to  this  general  and  fhort  account:  «*  Since 
therefore  the  war  is  fo  necclFary,  that  it  cannot  ht 
negleded  ;  and  fo  great,  that  it  requires  a  very  care- 
ful management  ;  and  you  can  intrull  it  with  a  general 
of  admirable  fliill  in  military  affairs,  of  flngular  cou- 
rage, the  greateft  authority,  and  eminent  iuccefs  :  do 
you  doubt  to  make  ufe  of  this  fo  great  a  blefling,  con- 
ferred and  bellowed  upon  you  by  heaven,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  and  enlargement  of  the  Roman  ftate  In- 
deed this  repetition  is  made  by  Cicero,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  confutation ;  and  not  at  the  end  of  his 
difcourfe,  where  it  is  ufually  longer  and  more  particu- 
lar :  however,  this  may  ferve  co  ftiow  the  nature  of 
fuch  a  recital. 

But  fometimes  a  repetition  is  made,  by  running  a 
comparifon  between  the  fpeaker's  own  arguments  and 
thofe  of  the  adverfe  party  ;  and  placing  them  in  op- 
pofition  to  each  other  And  this  method  Cicero  takes 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  third  oration  upon  the  Agra- 
rian law.  And  here  fometimes  the  orator  takes  occa- 
fion to  find  fault  with  his  adverfary's  management,  in 
thefe  and  fuch  like  expreffions :  "  This  part  he  'has 
entirely  dropt.  To  that  he  has  given  an  invidious 
turn,  or  a  falfe  colouring.  He  leaves  arguments,  and 
flies  to  intrcaties ;  and  not  without  good  reafon,  if  we 
confider  the  weaknefs  of  his  caufe." 

But  when  the  difcourfe  is  very  long,  and  the  argu- 
ments infiltcd  on  have  been  many,  to  prevent  the 
hearers  growing  out  of  patience  by  a  more  particular 
recital,  the  oiator  fometimes  only  juft  mentions  fuch 
things,  which  he  thinks  of  leaft  confequence,  by  fay- 
ing, that  he  omits  or  pafl'es  over  them,  till  he  comes 
to  what  is  of  greater  moment,  which  he  reprefents 
more  fully.  This  method  Cictro  has  taken  in  his 
defence  of  Cluentius ;  where,  having  run  over  feveral 
lelfer  heads  in  the  manner  now  defcribed,  he  then 
alters  his  expreflion,  and  introduces  what  was  of  more 
importance,  by  faying,  *«  What  I  firll  complain  of. 
is  that  wickednefs,  which  is  now  difcovered."  And 
fo  he  proceeds  more  particularly  to  recite  thofe  thinga 
which  immediately  related  to  Cluentius.  And  this  is 
what  the  v-^riters  upon  this  art  call  pretention.  But  this 
much  may  fcrve  for  repetition  or  recapitulation. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the  con- 
clufion, which  confifts  in  an  addrefs  to  the  pajfwns.  In* 
deed  the  orator  fometimes  endeavours  occafionally  to 
work  upon  the  palfions  of  his  hearers  in  other  parts  of 
his  difcourfe,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  conclufion, 
where  he  is  warmell  himfelf,  and  labours  to  make 
them  fo.  For  the  main  dcfign  of  the  introduftion  is 
to  conciliate  the  hearers,  and  gain  their  attention  ;  of 
the  narration,  propofition,  and  confirmation,  to  inform 
them  ;  and  of  the  conclufion,  to  move  them.  And 
therefore,  to  ufe  Quintilian's  words,  "  Here  all  the 
fprings  of  eloquence  are  to  be  opened.  It  is  here  we 
fecure  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  if  what  went  before 
■was  well  managed.  Now  we  are  pall  the  rocks  and 
lhallows,  all  the  fails  may  be  hoifted.  And  as  the 
greateil  part  of  the  conclufion  confills  in  illutlration, 
the  molt  pompous  language  and  ilrongeft  figures  have 
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ifpofition.  place  here."  Now  the  paflions,  to  which  the  orator 
more  particularly  addreffes,  differ  according  to_  the 
nature  of  the  difcourfe.  In  demonftrative  orations, 
when  laudatory, — love,  admiration,  and  emulation,  are 
ufually  excited  ;  but  in  inveftivcs, — hatred,  envy, 
and  contempt.  In  deliberative  fubjefta,  either  the 
liope  of  gratifying  forae  defire  is  fet  in  view,  or  the 
fear  of  fome  impending  evil.  And  in  judicial  dif- 
courfes,  almoft  all  the  paflions  have  place,  but  more 
efpecially  refentment  and  pity  ;  infomuch  that  moft  of 
the  ancient  rhetoricians  mention  only  thefe  two.  But 
having  treated  upon  the  nature  of  the  paflions,  and 
the  methods  fuited  both  to  eKcite  and  allay  them,  in 
a  former  chapter,  we  fhall  at  prefent  only  add  a  few 
general  obfervations,  which  may  not  be  improper  in 
this  place,  where  the  fl<!ll  of  the  orator  in  addrefling 
to  them  is  more  efpecially  required. 

The  orator  will  obfcrve  what  circumfliaHces  either 
of  things,  or  perfons,  or  both,  will  furnirti  him  with 
motives  proper  to  apply  to  thofc  paflions  he  defires  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
his  orations  for  Plancus  and  Sylla,  moves  his  hearers 
from  the  circumltances  of  the  men  ;  but  in  his  accufa- 
tion  of  Verres,  very  frequently  from  the  barbarity  and 
horrid  nature  of  his  crimes  ;  and  from  both,  in  his  de- 
fence of  Q^iintius. 

But  the  fame  paflion  may  be  excited  by  very  diffe- 
rent methods.  This  is  plain  from  the  writings  of 
thofe  Roman  fatyrifts  which  are  yet  extant ;  for  they 
have  all  the  fame  defign,  and  that  is  to  engage  men 
to  a  love  of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  vice  :  but  their 
manner  is  very  different,  fuited  to  the  genius  of  each 
writer.  Horace  endeavours  to  recommend  virtue,  by 
laughing  vice  out  of  countenance  ;  Perfius  moves  us 
to  an  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  vice,  with  the 
gravity  and  feverity  of  a  philofopher  ;  and  Juvenal, 
by  open  and  vehement  inveftives.  So  orators  make 
ufe  of  all  thefe  methods  in  exciting  the  paflions ;  as 
jnay  be  feen  by  their  difcourfcs,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  Cicero.  But  it  is  not  convenient  to  dwell  long 
upon  the  fame  paflion.  For  the  image  thus  wrought 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  does  not  lafl:  a  great 
while,  but  they  foon  return  to  reflexion.  When  the 
emotion,  therefore,  is  once  carried  as  high  as  it  well 
can  be,  they  fhould  be  left  under  its  influence,  and 
the  fpeaker  proceed  to  fome  new  matter,  before  it  de- 
clines again. 

Moreover,  orators  fometimes  endeavour  to  raife 
contrary  paflions  to  each  other,  as  they  are  concerned 
for  oppofite  parties.  So  the  accufer  excites  anger  and 
refentment,  but  the  defendant  pity  and  compafllon. 
At  other  times,  one  thinks  it  fufficient  to  allay  and 
take  off"  that  paflion  which  the  other  has  raifed,  and 
bring  the  hearers  to  a  calm  and  fedate  confideration  of 
the  matter  before  them. 

But  this  efpecially  is  to  be  regarded,  that  the 
orator  exprcfs  the  fame  paflion  himfelf  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  affeft  others  ;  and  that  not  only  in  his 
aftion  and  voice,  but  likewife  in  his  language  :  and 
therefore  his  words,  and  manner  of  exprclfion,  fliould 
be  fuited  to  that  perturbation  and  diforder  of  mind 
which  he  deGgns  to  reprefent.  However,  a  decency 
and  propriety  of  charafter  is  always  c?»rcfully  to  be 
okferved;  for,  as  Cicero  very  well  remarks,  *'  A  ne* 


gleft  of  this  is  not  only  very  culpable  in  life,  but  like-  Difpofmon. 
wife  in  difcourfe.    Nor  do  the  fame  things  equally  '  " 
become  every  fpeaker,  or  every  audience  ;  nor  every 
time,  and  every  plaoe."    And  therefore  he  greatly 
commends  that  painter,  who,  defigning  to  reprefent 
in  a  piflure  the  facrihce  of  Iphigenia,  Agamemnon's 
daughter,  drew  Calchas  the  prieft  with  a  f^id  counte- 
nance ;  Ulyffes,  her  father's  great  friend,  more  de- 
jefted  ;  and  her  uncle  Menelaus,  mofl;  difconfclate  ; 
but  threw  a  veil  over  the  face  of  Agamemnon  himfelf, 
as  being  unable  to  exprefs  that  excefs  of  forrow  which 
he  thought  was  proper  to  appear  in  his  countenance. 
And  this  juft:nefs  of  charafter  is  admirably  well  ob- 
ferved  by  Cicero  himfelf,  in  his  del'ence  of  Milo  ;  for 
as  Milo  was  always  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  greateft 
rcfolution,  and  mofl  undaunted  courage,  it  was  very 
improper  to  introduce  him  (as  the  ufual  method  then 
was  in  capital  cafes)  moving  pity,  and  begging  for' 
mercy.  Cicero  therefore  takes  this  part  upon  himfelf; 
and  what  he  could  not  do  with  any  propriety  in  the 
perfon  of  Milo,  he  performs  in  his  own,  and  thus  ad- 
drefles  the  judges  :  "  What  remains,  but  that  I  in- 
treat  and  befeech  you,  that  you  would  fliow  that  com- 
paflion  to  this  brave  man,  for  which  he  himfelf  does 
not  folicit,  but  1,  againfl:  his  inclination,  earneftly 
implore  and  requefl:.    Do  not  be  lefs  inclined  to  ac- 
quit him,  if  in  this  our  common  forrow,  you  fee  no 
tear  fall  from  Milo's  eyes  ;  but  perceive  in  him  the 
fame  countenance,  voice,  and  language,  as  at  other 
times,  fteady  and  unmoved.    Nay,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther for  this  reafon  you  ought  not  much  fooner  to  fa- 
vour him :  For  if,  in  the  contefl.s  of  gladiators  (per- 
fons of  the  loweft  condition  and  fortune  in  life),  we 
are  wont  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  timorous  and  fup- 
pHant,  and  thofe  who  beg  for  their  life ;  but  inter- 
pofe  in  favour  of  the  brave  and  courageous,  and  fuch 
as  expofe  themfelves  to  death  ;  and  we  ftiow  more 
compafllon  to  thofe  who  do  not  fue  for  it,  than  to 
thofe  who  do  :  with  how  much  greater  reafon  ought 
we  to  a£k  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the  braveft.  of 
our  fellow-citizens  i"  And  as  thefe  words  were  agree- 
able to  his  own  charafter,  while  foliciting  in  behalf  of 
another  ;  fo,  immediately  after,  he  introduces  Milo 
fpeaking  like  himfelf,  with  a  generous  ind  undaunted 
air:  "  Thefe  words  of  Milo  (fays  he)  quite  fink  and 
difpirit  me,  which  I  daily  hear  from  hiin.    Farewel,  - 
farewel,  my  fellow-citizens,   farewel!    may  you  be 
happy,  flourifli,  and  profper ;  may  this  renowned  city 
be  preferved,  my  moft  dear  country,  however  it  has  - 
treated  me  ;  may  it  continue  in  peace,  though  1  can- 
not continue  in  it,  to  whom  it  owes  its  peace.    1  will 
retire  ;  I  will  be  gone." 

But  as  perfons  are  commonly  more  affefted  with 
what  they  fee  than  with  what  they  hear,  orators  fome- 
times call  in  the  afliftance  of  that  fenfe  in  moving  the 
paflions.  For  this  reafon  it  was  ufual  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  judicial  cafes,  for  accufed  perfons  to  appear 
with  a  dejeAed  air  and  a  fordi-J  garb,  attended  by 
their  parents,  children,  or  other  relations  and  friends, 
with  the  like  drefs  and  afpeft ;  as  likewife  to  fhow  their- 
fcars,  wounds,  bloody  garments,  and  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  in  open  court.  So  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Csefar,  Mark  Antony  harangued  the  popu- 
lace, he  at  ihc  fame  tirce  expofed  to  their  view  the 
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V^Hpontloii.  garment  in  which  lie  was  ftabbeJ,  fixed  upon  a  pole  } 
•i*-^-  /----  fi^ht  they  vpere  fo  enraged,  that  immediately 

they  ran  with  lighted  torches  to  fet  fire  to  the  houfes 
of  the  ronfpirators.  But  this  cuftom  at  laft  became 
fo  common,  and  was  fometimes  fo  ill  conduded,  that 
the  force  of  it  was  greatly  abated,  as  we  learn  from 
Qulntilian.  However,  if  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
an  excefs  on  the  one  hand,  the  ftriftnefa  of  the  Areo- 
pagites  at  Athens  m;iy  perhaps  be  thought  too  rigid 
on  the  other;  for  in  that  court,  if  the  orator  began  to 
fay  any  thing  which  was  moving,  an  officer  immedi- 
ately ilood  up,  and  bade  him  befilenfc.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  medium  betweew  thefe  two  extremes,  which 
is  fometimes  not  only  ufeful,  but  even  neceffary:  for, 
as  Quintilian  very  juftly  fays,  *'  It  is  neceffary  to  ap- 
ply to  the  paflions,  when  thofe  things  which  are  true, 
juft,  and  of  common  benefit,  cannot  be  come  at  any 
ether  way." 

Chap.  VII.   Of  DigreJJiony  Tranfitiorif  and 
Amplification, 

38  The  number,  order,  and  nature  of  the  parts  which 

r)iv>icirion,  coFiftitute  a  complete  and  regular  oration,  we  have  en- 
a"d  amTii  ^^^'^'oured  to  explain  ia  feveral  preceding  chapters, 
ftcation^  '  Eut  there  are  two  or  three  things  yet  remaining,  very 
(iefined  and  neceffary  to  be  known  by  an  orator,  which  feem  raoft 
ex^jlained.  properly  to  come  under  the  fecond  branch  of  his  art. — 
And  thefe  are,  DigreJJion^  Tran/ition,  and  Amplification. 

1.  Digrejfion,  as  defined  by  Quintilian,  is,  **  A 
geing  off  from  the  fubjeft  we  are  upon  to  fome  diffe- 
rent thing,  which  may  however  be  of  fervicc  to  it." 
We  have  a  very  beautiful  inllance  of  this  in  Cicero's 
defence  of  Ccelius,  who  was  accufed  of  having  fird 
borrowed  money  of  Clodia,  and  then  engaging  her 
fervants  to  poifon  her.  Now,  as  the  proof  of  the  faft 
depended  upon  feveral  circumftances,  the  orator  ex- 
amines them  feparately  ;  and  fliows  them  to  be  all 
highly  improbable.  "  How  (fays  he)  was  the  de- 
fign  of  this  poifon  laid  ?  Whence  came  it  ?  how  did 
they  get  it  ?  by  whofe  afliftance,  to  whom,  cr  where, 
was  it  delivered  V  Now  to  the  firft  of  thefe  queries 
he  makes  the  accufer  give  this  anfwer :  "  They  fay 
Coslius  had  it  at  home,  and  tried  the  force  of  it  upon 
^  a  flave  provided  on  purpofe,  whofe  fudden  death 
proved  the  ftrcngth  of  the  poifon."  Now  as  Cicero 
leprefents  the  whole  charge  againft  Ccelius  as  a  fiflion 
of  Clodia,  invented  out  of  revenge  for  fome  flights  he 
had  put  upon  her;  to  make  this  the  more  probable,  he 
I'nfinuates  that  (he  had  poifoned  her  hufband,  and 
takes  this  opportunity  to  hint  it,  that  he  might  {how 
how  eafy  it  was  for  her  to  charge  another  with  poifon- 
ing  a  fervant,  who  had  done  the  fame  to  her  own 
hufband.  But  not  contented  with  this,  he  fteps  out 
of  his  way,  and  introduces  fome  of  the  laft  words  of 
her  hufband  Metellus,  to  render  the  fadl  more  bar- 
barous and  fliocking,  from  the  admirable  charsfter  of 
the  man.  *'  O  itntnort?J  gods  !  why  do  you  fome- 
times wink  at  the  greateft  crimes  of  mankind,  or  de- 
lay the  punifliment  of  them  to  futurity  ?  For  I  faw,  1 
invfelf  faw  (and  it  wiis  the  moft  doleful  fcene  of  my 
whole  life)  when  Metelhis  was  taken  from  the 
bofom  of  his  country  ;  and  when  he,  who  thought 
himfelf  born  to  be  ferviceable  to  this  flate,  within 
three  days  after  he  had  appeared  with  fuch  advantage 
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in  the  fenate,  in  the  forum,  and  everywhere  in  public,  Difpofit 
was  fnatched  from  us  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  ^"""v 
prime  of  his  ftrength  and  vigour.  At  which  time, 
when  he  was  about  to  expire,  and  his  mind  had  loft 
the  fcnfe  of  oth-er  things,  ftill  retaining  a  concern  for 
the  public,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  I  was  all  in  tears, 
and  intimated  in  broken  and  dying  words,  how  great 
a  ftorm  hung  over  the  city  and  threatened  the  whole 
ftate  ;  often  flriking  the  wall  which  feparated  his 
houfc  from  that  of  Quintus  Catulus,  and  frequently 
calling  both  upon  him  and  me,  and  feeming  to  grieve 
not  fo  much  at  the  approach  of  his  own  death,  as  that 
both  his  country  and  I  ftiould  be  deprived  of  his 
afliftance.  Had  he  not  been  wickedly  taken  off  on  a 
fudden,  how  would  he  after  his  conful/hip  have  with- 
ftood  the  fury  of  his  kinfman  Pubhus  Clodius,  who, 
while  in  that  office,  threatened,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
fenate,  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  when  he  firft 
began  to  break  out  ?  And  will  this  woman  dare  to 
come  out  of  thofe  doors,  and  talk  of  the  force  of 
poifon  ?  will  not  ftie  fear,  left  the  houfe  itfelf  fliould 
fpeak  the  vlllany  ?  will  not  flie  dread  the  confcious 
walls,  nor  that  fad  and  mournful  night  ?  But  I  re- 
turn to  the  accufation."  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
confider  and  refute  the  feveral  circumftances  of  the 
accufation.  All  this  was  no  part  of  his  argument  j 
but  having  mentioned  the  charge  of  poifon,  he  im- 
mediately takes  occafion  to  introduce  it,  in  order  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  hearers  againft  Clodia, 
and  invalidate  the  profecution  as  coming  from  a  per- 
fon  of  her  charafter,  Digreffion  cannot  properly  be 
faid  to  be  a  neceflary  part  of  a  difcourie  ;  but  it  may 
fometimes  be  very  convenient,  and  that  upon  feveral 
accounts. 

As  firft,  where  a  fubje£t  is  of  itfelf  flat  and  dry,  or 
requires  clofe  attention,  it  is  of  ufe  to  relieve  and  un- 
bend the  mind  by  fomething  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing. For  which  reafon  Quintilian  obferves,  that  the 
orators  of  his  time  generally  made  an  cxcurfion  in  their 
harangues  upon  fome  pleafing  topic,  between  the  nar- 
ration and  the  proof.  But  he  condemns  the  praftice, 
as  too  general ;  for  while  they  feemed  to  think  it  ne- 
ceflary, it  obliged  them  fometimes  to  bring  in  things 
trifling  and  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  Befides,  a  di- 
greffion is  confined  to  no  one  part  of  a  difcourfe,  but 
may  come  in  anywhere,  as  occafion  offers ;  provided 
it  fall  in  naturally  with  the  fubjeft,  and  be  made  fome 
way  fubfervient  to  it.  We  never  meet  with  it  in 
Cicero,  without  fome  evident  and  good  reafon.  So 
in  his  profecution  of  Verres  for  his  barbarous  and  in- 
human outrages  againft  the  Sicilians,  he  takes  an  oc- 
cafion to  launch  out  in  a  beautiful  defcription  ©f  the 
ifland,  and  to  recount  the  advantages  which  accrued 
from  it  to  the  Romans.  His  fubjed  did  not  necefla- 
rily  lead  him  to  this,  but  his  view  in  it  was  to  heighten 
and  aggravate  the  charge  againft  Verres. 

Again,  as  a  digreffion  ought  not  to  be  made  with- 
out fufficient  reafon,  fo  neither  fliould  it  be  too  fre- 
quent. And  he  who  never  does  it  but  where  it  is 
proper  and  ufeful,  will  not  often  fee  occafion  for  it. 
Frequently  to  leave  the  fuhjeft,  and  go  off  to  other 
things,  breaks  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe,  and  is  apt 
to  introduce  confufion.  Indeed  fome  kinds  of  writing 
admit  of  a  more  frequent  ufe  of  digreffions  than  others. 
In  hiftory  they  are  often  very  ferviceable.    For  as 
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Hfpofition,  that  confifta  of  a  fertes  of  h&Sf  and  a  long  continued 
'  narrative  without  variety,  is  apt  to  grow  dull  and 
tediou« ;  it  is  neceffary  at  proper  diftances  to  throw 
in  fomething  entertaining,  in  order  to  enliven  it,  and 
keep  up  the  attention.  And  accordingly  we  find  the 
beft.  hiftorians  often  embellifh  their  writings  with  de- 
fcriptions  of  cities,  rivers,  ?lnd  countries,  as  likewife 
with  the  fpeeches  of  eminent  perfons  upon  important 
occafions,  and  other  ornaments,  to  render  them  the 
more  pleafing  and  delightful.  Poets  take  a  ftiU 
greater  liberty  in  this  refpeft  :  for  as  their  principal 
view  is  moft  commonly  to  pleafe,  they  do  not  attend 
fo  clofely  to  connexion  ;  but  as  an  image  offers  icfelf, 
which  may  be  agreeably  wrought  up,  they  bring  it  in, 
and  go  off  more  frequently  to  different  things,  than 
other  writers. 

Another  property  of  a  digrejjion  is,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  long,  left  the  hearers  forget  what  pre- 
ceded, before  the  fpeaker  returns  again  to  his  fubjeft. 

For  a  digreffion  being  no  principal  part  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  nor  of  any  further  ufe  than  as  it  fervcs  fome 
way  or  other  to  enforce  or  illuftrate  the  main  fubjeft  ; 
it  cannot  anfwer  this  end,  if  it  be  carried  to  fuch  a 
length,  as  to  caufe  that  either  to  be  forgotten  or  ne- 
glcAed.  And  every  one's  memory  will  not  ferve  him 
to  conneft  together  two  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  which 
lie  at  a  wide  diftancc  from  each  other.  The  better 
therefore  to  guard  againft  this,  it  is  not  unufual  with 
orators,  before  they  enter  upon  a  digreffion  of  any 
confiderable  length,  to  prepare  their  hearers,  by  giving 
them  notice  of  it,  and  fometimcs  defiring  leave  to  di- 
vert a  little  from  the  fubjeft.  And  fo  likewife  at  the 
conclnfion  they  introduce  the  fubjeft  again  by  a  rtiort 
tranfition.  Thus  Cicero  in  the  example  cited  above, 
when  he  has  finifhed  his  digreffion  concerning  the 
death.of  Metellus,  proceeds  to  his  fubjeft  again  with 
thefe  words:  **  But  I  return  to  the  accufation." 

Indeed  we  find  orators  fometimes,  when  fore  preffiid, 
and  the  caufe  will  not  bear  a  clofe  fcrutiny,  artfully 
run  into  digreffions  with  a  defign  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  from  the  fubjeft,  and  turn 
them  to  a  different  view.  And  in  fuch  cafes,  as  they 
endeavour  to  be  unobferved,  fo  they  do  it  tacitly 
without  any  tranfition  or  intimation  of  their  defign  ; 
their  bufinefs  being  only  to  get  clear  of  a  difficulty, 
till  they  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  fome 
frefh  topic. 

■Vanfitions  II«  Tranjittont  are  often  ufed  not  only  after  a  di- 
ifteH  ufed  greffion,  but  likewife  upon  other  occafions.  A  tran- 
IT.Jr"?"*  fition  is,  *'  A  form  of  fpeech,  by  which  the  fpeaker 
in  a  few  words  tells  his  hearers  both  what  he  has  faid 
already,  and  what  he  next  defigns  to  fay."  Where  a 
difcourfe  confifts  of  feveral  parts,  this  is  often  very 
proper  in  paffing  from  one  to  another,  efpccially 
when  the  parts  are  of  a  confiderable  length  ;  for  it 
affifts  the  hearers  to  carry  on  the  feries  of  the  difcourfe 
in  their  mind,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  me- 
mory. It  is  likewife  a  great  relief  to  the  attention, 
to  be  told  when  an  argument  is  finifhed,  and  what  is 
to  he  expcfted  next.  And  therefore  we  meet  with  it 
very  frequently  in  hiftory.  But  we  confider  it  at  pre- 
fent  only  as  made  ufe  of  by  orators,  Cicero,  in  his 
fecond  oration  againft  Catiline,  who  had  then  left 
Rome,  having  at  large  dcfcribed  his  conduft  and  de- 
figns, he  adds  :  "  But  why  do  1  talk  fo  long  concern- 
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ing  one  enemy,  and  fuch  an  one  j  who  owns  himfelf  Pifpofitbn. 
an  enemy,  and  whom  I  do  not  fear,  fince,  what  1  al-^*^ 
ways  defired,  there  is  now  a  wall  between  us  ;  and  fay 
nothing  of  thofe,  who  conceal  themfelves,  who  remain 
at  Rome,  and  among  us."    And  then  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  other  confpirators. 

But  fometimes,  in  paffing  from  one  thing  to  another, 
a  general  hint  of  it  is  thought  fufficient  to  prepare 
the  hearers,  without  particularly  fpecifying  what  has 
been  faid,  or  is  next  to  follow.  Thus  Cicero  in  his 
fecond  Philippic  fays,  *'  But  thofe  things  are  old, 
this  is  yet  frefti."  And  again  :  "  But  I  have  infifted 
too  long  upon  trifles,  let  us  come  to  things  of  greater 
moment."  And  at  other  times,  for  greater  brevity, 
the  tranfition  is  impcrfeft,  and  mention  made  only 
of  the  following  head,  without  any  intimation  of  what 
has  been  faid  already.  As  in  Cicero's  defence  of 
Murasna,  where  he  fays :  "  1  muft  now  proceed  to 
the  third  part  of  my  oration  concerning  the  charge  of 
bribery."  And  foon  after :  "  I  come  naw  to  Cato, 
who  is  the  fupport  and  ftrength  of  this  charge."  40 

ill.  The  third  and  laft  head  is,  Amplification.  Now  ^^mplifica- 
by  amplification  is  meant,  not  barely  a  method  of  en-  g^^^ 
larging  upon  a  thing  ;  but  fo  to  reprefent  it  in  the  explained, 
fuUeft  and  moft  comprehenfive  view,  as  that  it  may  in 
the  livelieft  manner  ftrike  the  mind,  and  influence  the 
paffions.    Cicero,  fpeaking  of  this,  calls  it  the  greateji 
commendatttn  of  eloquence  ;  and  obferves,  *'  that  it  con- 
fifts not  only  in  magnifying  and  heightening  a  thing, 
but  likewife  in  extenuating  and  leffening  it."  But 
though  it  confifts  of  thefe  two  parts,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied either  way ;  yet  to  amplify,  is  not  to  fet  things 
in  a  falfe  light,  but  to  paint  them  in  their  juft  pro- 
portion and  proper  colours,  fuitable  to  their  nature 
and  qualities.    Rhetoricians  have  obferved  feveral  ways 
of  doing  this. 

One  is  to  afcend  from  a  particular  thing  to  a  gene- 
ral. Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Archias,  having 
commended  him  as  an  excellent  poet,  and  likewife  ob- 
ferved, that  all  the  liberal  arts  have  a  connection  with 
each  other,  and  a  mutual  relation  between  them,  in 
order  to  raife  a  juft  efteem  of  him  in  the  minds  of  hia 
hearers,  takes  occafion  to  fay  many  things  in  praife 
of  polite  literature  in  general,  and  the  great  advantages 
that  may  be  received  from  it.  "  You  will  allc  me, 
(fays  he),  why  we  are  fo  delighted  with  this  man  ? 
Becaufe  he  fupplies  us  with  thofe  things,  which  both 
refrefh  our  minds  after  the  noife  of  the  forum,  and 
delight  our  ears  when  wearied  with  contention.  Do 
you  think  we  could  either  be  furniflied  with  matter  fot 
fuch  a  variety  of  fubjedls,  if  we  did  not  cultivate  our 
minds  with  learning  ;  or  bear  fuch  a  conftant  fatigue, 
without  affording  them  that  refrefiiment  ?  I  own  t 
have  alwaya purfued  thefe  ftudies;  let  thofe  be  afhamed, 
who  have  fo  given  up  themfelves  to  learning,  as  nei- 
ther to  be  able  to  convert  it  to  any  common  benefit, 
nor  difcover  it  in  public.  But  why  fiiould  it  fiiame 
me,  who  have  fo  lived  for  many  years,  that  no  ad- 
vantage or  eafc  has  ever  diverted  me,  no  pleafurc 
allured  me,  nor  fleep  retarded  me,  from  this  purfuit. 
Who  then  can  blame  me,  or  who  can  juftly  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  me,  if  1  have  employed  that  time  in  re- 
viewing thefe  ftudies,  which  has  been  fpent  by  others 
in  managing  their  affairs,  in  the  celebration  of  fefti- 
vals,  or  other  diverfions,  in  refrefhments  cf  mind  and 
3  F  bodyj, 
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pifpofition.  body,  in  unfeafonable  banquets,  in  dice,  or  tennis  ?    ttieir  own  danger,  would  not  defend  mcj  others  were  Difpofiti 

-  And  this  ought  the  rather  to  be  allowed  me,  be-  incited  by  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  good  men,  others 

caufe  my  ability  as  an  orator  has  been  improved  by  thought  I  flood  in  the  way,  others  took  this  oppor* 

thofe  purfuits,  which,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  never  want  tunity  to  exprefs  their  refentment,  others  envied  the 

ing  to  affift  my  fiiends.    And  if  it  be  efteemed  but  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  ftate  j  and  upon  all  thefe 

fmall,  yet  I  am  fenfible  from  what  fpring  I  muil  accounts  I  v/as  particularly  ftruck  at :  fliould  I  have 

draw  thofe  things  which  are  of  the  greateft  impor-  chofen  rather  to  oppofe  them  (I  will  not  fay  to  my 

tance."  With  more  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  from  which  own  certain  deftruftion,  but  to  the  greateft  danger 

he  draws  this  inference  :  "  Shall  1  not  therefore  love  both  of  you  and  your  children),  than  alone  to  fubmit 

this  man  ?  fhall  I  not  admire  him  ?  fhall  I  not  by  all  to  and  undergo  what  threatened  us  all  in  common?" 

means  defend  him  ?"  Such  a  number  of  reafons  brought  together,  muft  fet 

A  contrary  method  to  the  former  Is,  to  defcend  a  thing  in  a  very  ftrong  and  char  light, 
from  a  general  to  a  particular.    As  if  any  one,  while       The  like  may  be  fuid  of  a  number  and  variety  of 

jfpeaking  in  commendation  of  eloquence,  fhould  illu-  effefts.    Thus  Cicero  defcribes  the  force  and  excel- 

ftrate  what  he  fays  from  the  example  of  Cicero,  and  lence  of  oratory  from  its  great  and  furprifing  effeefts, 

{how  the  great  fervices  he  did  his  country,  and  the  when  he  fays,  "  Nothing  feems  to  be  more  excellent, 

honours  he  gained  to  himfelf,  by  his  admirable  Mil  in  than  by  difcourfe  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  whole 

oratory.    0»r  cowmun  way  of  judging  of  the  nature  affembly,  delight  them,  and  fway  their  incHnations 

of  things  is  from  what  we  obferve  in  particular  in-  different  ways  at  pleafure.     This,  in  every  free  ftate, 

fiances,  by  which  we  form  general  notions  concerning  and  efpecially  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  has 

them.    When  tlierefore  we  confider  the  character  of  been  always  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  reputation. 

Cicero,  and  the  figure  he  made  in  the  world,  it  leads  For  what  is  either  fo  admirable,  as  for  one  only,  or  a 

us  to  conclude,  there  muft  be  fomething  very  admi-  very  few,  out  of  a  vaft  multitude,  to  be  able  to  da 

rable  in  that  art  by  which  he  became  fo  celebrated,  that  which  all  have  a  natural  power  of  doing?  or  fa 

And  this  method  he  has  taken  himfelf  in  his  oration  delightful  to  hear,  as  a  judicious  and  foHd  difcourfe 

for  the  Manilian  law,  where  having  firft  intimated  the  in  florid  and  polite  language  ?  or  fo  powerful  and 

fcarcity  of  good  generals  at  that  time  among  the  Ro-  grand,  as  to  influence  the  populace,  the  judges,  the 

mans,  he  then  defcribes  the  virtues  of  a  complete  com-  fenate,  by  the  charms  of  eloquence  ?  Nay,  what  is  fo 

mander  as  a  proof  of  It,  and  fhows  how  many  and  noble,  fo  generous,  fo  munificent,  as  to  afford  aid  to 

great  qualifications  are  necelfary  to  form  fuch  a  cha-  fupplicants,  to  fupport  the  afflicted,  give  fafety,  deliver 

ra£ler,  as  courage,  prudence,  experience,  and  fuccefs  :  from  dangers,  and  preferve  from  exile  ?  Or  what  is  fo 

all  which  he  afterwards  applies  to  Pompey.  neceflary  as  to  be  always  furniftied  with  arms  to  guard 

A  third  method  is  by  an  enumeration  of  parts.    So  yourfelf,  affert  your  right,  or  repel  injuries  ?  And, 

when  Cicero,  upon  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony  before  not  to  confine  our  thoughts  wholly  to  the  courts  of 

Mutlna,  propofed  that  a  funeral  monument  Ihould  be  juftice  or  the  fenate,  what  is  there  in  the  arts  of 

erefted  In  honour  of  the  foldiers  who  were  killed  in  peace  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  than  good  lan- 

that  battle,  as  a  comfort  to  their  furviving  relations  ;  guage  and  a  fine  way  of  fpeaking  ?  For  it  is  this  efpe- 

he  does  it  in  this  way,  to  give  It  the  greater  weight :  cially  wherein  we  excel  other  animals,  that  we  can 

*'  Since  (fays  he)  the  tribute  of  glory  is  paid  to  the  difcourfe  together,  and  convey  our  thoughts  to  each 

heft  and  moft  valiant  citizens  by  the  honour  of  a  mo-  other  by  words.    Who  therefore  would  not  efteem,. 

nument,  let  us  thus  comfort  their  relations,  who  will  and  in  a  particular  manner  endeavour  to  furpafs  others 

receive  the  greateft  confolation  in  this  manner :  their  in   that  wherein  mankind  principally  excels  brute 

parents,  who  produced  fuch  brave  defenders  of  the  beafts  ?  But  io  proceed  to  its  chief  advantages:  What 

ftate  ;  their  children,  who  will  enjoy  thefe  domcftic  elfe  would  have  drawn  men  into  focieties,  or  taken' 

examples  of  fortitude  ;  their  wives,  for  the  lofs  of  them  oft"  from  a  wild  and  favage  life,  and  foften  them 

inch  huftands,  whom  it  will  be  more  fitting  to  extol  into  a  polite  and  civihzed  behaviour ;  or,  when  fettled 

than  lament  ;  their  brethren,  who  will  hope  to  re-  in  communities,  hnvr  reftrained  them  by  laws  ?"  Who 

femble  them  bo  lefs  in  their  virtues  than  their  afpeft.  but,  after  fuch  a  defcription,  muft  conceive  the  ftrong- 

And  I  wifh  we  may  be  able  to  remove  the  grief  of  all  eft  paffion  for  an  art  attended  with  fo  many  great  and 

thefe  by  our  refolutlons."  Such  reprefentations  greatly  good  effefts  ? 

enlarge  the  image  of  a  thing,  and  afford  the  mind  a  A  thing  may  llkewlfe  be  illuftrated  by  Its  oppofite. 
much  clearer  view  of  It  than  if  it  were  contraded  into  So  the  bleffings  and  advantages  of  peace  may  be  re- 
one  fingle  propofitlon.  commended  from  th«  miferles  and  calamities  of  war  f 
Again,  another  method  not  much  unlike  the  former  and  thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  upon 
is,  when  any  thing  is  illuftrated  from  a  variety  of  Catiline  and  his  party,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
caufes.  Thus  Cicero  juftifies  his  behaviour  in  retiring,  contrary  fide  :  '*  But  if,  omitting  all  thefe  things 
and  not  oppofing  his  enemies,  when  they  fpirited  up  with  which  we  abound,  and  they  want,  the  fenate,  the 
the  mob  m  order  to  banifti  him,  from  the  following  knights*  the  populace,  the  city,  treafury,  revenues,  all 
leafons,  which  at  that  time  determined  him  to  fuch  a  Italy,  the  provinces,  and  foreign  nations;  if,  1  fay, 
conduft  :  •*  When  (fays  he)  unlefs  I  was  given  up,  omitting  thefe  things,  we  compare  the  caufes  them- 
fo  many  armed  fleets  Ceemed  ready  to  attack  this  fingle  felves  in  which  each  fide  is  engaged,  wc  may  learn 
flilp  of  the  ftate,  toffed  with  the  tempefts  of  feditions  from  thence  how  defpicable  they  are. — For  on  this 
and  difcords,  and  the  fenate  was  now  removed  from  fide  modefty  is  engaged,  on  that  impudence  ;  on  this 
the  helm  ;  when  banifhment,  murder,  and  outrage,  chaftity,  on  that  lewdnefs ;  on  this  integrity,  on  that 
were  threatened}  when  fome,^  from  an  apprehenfion  of  fraud  y  on  this  piety,  on  that  profanenefs ;  on  this 
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•locution  conftaticy,  on  tKat  fury  5  on  this  honour,  on  that  bafc' 
nefs ;  on  this  moderation,  on  that  unbridled  paflion  : 
In  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
and  all  virtues,  contend  with  injuftice,  luxury,  cow- 
ardice, rafhnefs,  and  all  vices;  plenty  with  want ;  rea- 
fon  with  folly  ;  fobricty  with  madnefs ;  and,  laftly, 
good  hope  with  defpafr.  In  fuch  a  contell,  did  men 
deftrt  us,  would  not  heaven  ordain  that  fo  many  and 
fo  great  vices  fhould  be  defeated  by  thefe  pjoft  excel- 
lent viitues  ?" 

Gradation  is  another  beautiful  way  of  doing  tWs. 
.So  when  Cicero  would  aggr.  -  te  the  cruehy  and  bar- 
barity of  Verres  for  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  which 
was  a  fort  of  punlfhment  only  inflifted  upon  flavcs, 
he  choofes  this  way  of  doing  it.  «'  It  is  a  crime  (fays 
he)  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  wickednefs  to  whip  him, 
and  a  fort  of  parricide  to  kill  him  ;  what  tlien  muft  I 
call  it  to  crucify  him  ?  No  name  can  fufiiciently  ex- 
prefs  fuch  a  villany  "  And  the  images  of  things  may 
be  thus  heightened,  either  by  afcending,  as  in  this  in- 
fiance;  or  dcfcending,  as  in  that  which  follows,  re- 
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lating  to  the  fame  aftion  of  Vcires :  "  Was  I  not  to  Elocution 
complain  of  or  bewail  thcfe  things  to  Roman  citizens,  " '  * 
nor  the  friends  of  our  Hate,  nor  thofe  who  had  heard 
of  the  Roman  name  ;  nay,  if  not  to  men,  but  hearts  ; 
or,  to  go  yet  further,  if  in  the  moft  defert  wildernefs, 
to  ftones  and  rocks ;  even  all  mute  and  inanimate 
creatures  would  be  moved  by  fo  great  and  heinous 
cruelty." 

And,  to  name  no  more,  fafts  may  be  amplified  fron* 
their  clrcumftances ;  as  time,  place,  manner,  event, 
and  the  hke.  But  inftances  of  this  would  carry  U8 
too  far  ;  and  therefore  we  (hall  only  add,  that,  as  the 
defign  of  amplification  is  not  barely  to  prove  or  evince 
the  truth  of  things,  but  alfo  to  adorn  and  iiluftratc 
thehi,  it  requires  a  florid  and  beautiful  ftyle,  confifting 
of  ftrong  and  cmphatical  words,  flowing  periods,  har- 
monious numbers,  lively  tropes,  and  bright  figures. 
But  the  confideration  of  thefe  things  come  under  the 
third  part  of  oratory,  upon  which  we  arc  now  to 
enter. 


P  A  R  T  III.     Of  elocution. 


ELOCU  riON  dire^s  us  to  fuit  both  the  words 
and  expreffions  of  a  difcourfe  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  or  to  fpeak  with  propriety  and  decency.  This 
faculty  Is  in  one  word  called  eloquence  ;  and  thofe  per- 
fons  who  are  poflelTed  of  it  are  therefore  ftyled  elo- 
quent. 

Elocution  is  twofold,  general  and  particular.  The 
former  treats  of  the  feveral  properties  and  ornaments 
of  language  in  common  ;  the  latter  confiders  them 
as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  form  different  forts  of 
ftyle. 

I.  GENERAL  ELOCUTION. 
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-  leral        This,  according  to  rhetoricians,  confifts  of  three 
ocution    parts;  Elegance,  Compofitlon,  and  Dignity.  A  difcourfe 
(.fined.     y,,hJch  has  all  thcfe  properties  fuitably  adjufted,  muft, 
with  refpeft  to  the  language,  be  perfed  in  its  kind, 
and  deUghtful  to  the  hearers. 

Chap.  I.    Of  Elegance. 

Elegance  confifts  in  two  things,  Purity  and  Per- 
fpicuity  :  And  both  thefe,  as  well  with  refpeft  to  fingle 
words,  as  their  conftruftion  in  fentences.  I'hefe  pro- 
perties in  language  give  it  the  name  of  elegant,  for  a 
like  reafon  that  we  call  other  things  fo  which  are  clean 
and  neat  in  their  kind.  But  in  the  common  ufe  of 
our  tongue,  we  are  apt  to  confound  elegance  with  elo- 
quence ;  and  fay,  a  difcourfe  is  elegant,  when  we  mean 
by  the  expreflion,  that  it  has  all  the  properties  of  fine 
language. 

§  I.  Purity. 

Purity  ex-  Bv  this  we  are  to  underft.ind  the  choice  of  fuch 
|1;iined  and  words  and  phrafes  as  are  fuited  and  agreeable  to  the 
iiJuftrated.  {.jjg  language  in  which  we  fpeak  :  And  fo  gram- 

marians reduce  the  faults  they  oppofe  to  it  to  two 
forts,  which  they  call  harbarifm  and  folecifm  ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  refpefts  fingle  w  ords,  and  the  latter  their 
conftrudion.    But  we  (hall  confidtr  them  jointly,  and 


in  a  manner  different  from  grammarians;  for  with  them 
all  words  are  efteemcd  pure  which  are  once  adapted 
into  a  language,  and  authorlfed  by  ufe.  And  as  to 
phrafes,  or  forms  of  expreflion,  they  allow  them  all  the 
fame  claim,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the 
tongue.  But  in  oratory,  neither  all  words  nor  all  ex- 
preffions are  fo  called  which  occur  in  language  ;  but 
fuch  only  as  come  recommended  by  the  authority  of 
thofe  who  fpeak  or  write  with  accuracy  and  politenefs. 
Indeed  it  is  a  common  faying,  that  we  fhould  think  ivith 
the  learned,  and  fpeak  with  the  vulgar.  But  the  meaning 
of  that  cxpreffion  is  no  more  than  that  we  fhould  fpeak 
agreeably  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  tongue,  that 
every  one  may  underftand  ua and  rot  choofe  fuch 
words  or  expreffions  as  are  either  difficult  to  be  under- 
ftood,  or  may  carry  in  them  an  appearance  of  affefta- 
tion  and  Angularity.  But  in  order  to  fct  this  matter 
in  a  clearer  light,  we  fhall  here  recount  the  principal 
things  which  vitiate  the  purity  of  language. 

And  firft,  it  often  happens,  that  fuch  words  and 
forms  of  fpeaking  as  were  introduced  by  the  learned 
are  afterwards  dropped  by  them  as  mean  and  fordid, 
from  a  feeming  bafenefs  contracted  by  vulgar  ufer. 
For  polite  and  elegant  fpcakers  diftinguift\  themfelves  ' 
by  their  difcourfe,  as  perfons  of  figure  do  by  their 
garb  ;  one  being  the  drefs  of  the  mind,  as  the  other 
is  of  the  body  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
both  have  their  diffi;rent  fafhions,  which  are  often 
changed  ;  and  as  the  vulgar  affedl  to  imitate  thofe 
above  them  in  both,  this  frequently  occafions  an  alte- 
r 'tion  when,  either  becomes  too  trite  and  common. 
But  befide  thefe  fordid  words  and  expreffions,  which 
are  rendered  fo  by  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar,  there  is  an- 
other  fort  firft  introduced  by  them,  which  is  carefully 
to  be  avoided  by  all  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  fpeak 
well.  For  the  vulgar  have  their  peculiar  words  and 
phrafes,  fuited  to  their  circumftanccs,  and  taken  from 
fuch  things  as  ufually  occur  in  their  way  of  life.  Thus 
in  the  old  comedians,  many  things  are  fpoken  by  fcr- 
vants,  agreeable  to  their  charadler,  which  would  be 
3  F  2  very 
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Elocution,  very  unbecoming  from  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman. 
^•^--^r-^  And  we  cannot  but  daily  obferve  the  like  inftances 

among  ourfelves. 

Again,  this  is  common  to  language  with  all  other 

human  produftlons,  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  hable 

to  a  conftant  change  and  alteration.    For,  as  Horace 

has  juftly  obferved. 

All  human  works  (hall  wafle ; 
Then  how  can  feeble  words  pretend  to  laft. 

Nothing  could  ever  pleafe  all  perfons,  or  at  leaft  for 
any  length  of  time.  And  there  is  nothing  from  which 
this  can  lefs  be  expe  Aed  than  language.  For  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  exceedingly  various,  and  words 
are  the  figns  of  their  thoughts,  rhey  will  be  conftant- 
•ly  inventing  new  figns  to  exprefs  them  by,  in  order  to 
convey  their  ideas  with  more  clcarnefs  or  greater 
beauty.  If  we  look  into  the  different  ages  of  the  La- 
tin writers,  what  great  alterations  and  changes  do  we 
find  in  their  language  I  How  few  now  underftand  the 
remaining  fragments  of  the  inve/ve  tables  ?  Nay,  how 
many  words  do  we  meet  with  even  in  Plautus,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed  with  certain- 
ty by  the  llcill  of  the  beft  critics  ?  And  if  we  confider 
our  own  language,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
manner  entirely  changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  ages 
fince.  To  mention  no  others,  our  celebrated  Chaucer 
is  to  moft  perfons  now  almoft  unintelligible,  and  wants 
an  expofitor.  And  even  fince  our  own  memory,  we 
cp.nnot  but  have  obferved,  that  many  words  and  ex- 
preffions,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  in  common  ufe, 
arc  now  in  a  manner  laid  afide  and  antiquated  ;  and 
that  others  have  conftantly  fucceeded,  and  daily  do  fuc- 
cecd,  in  their  room.  So  true  is  that  obfervation  of 
the  fame  poet : 

Some  words  that  have  or  elfe  will  feel  decay 
Shall  be  reftor'd,  and  come  again  in  play  ; 
And  words  now  fam'd  (hall  not  be  fancied  long  ; 
They  fliall  not  pleafe  the  ear,  nor  move  the  tongue: 
As  ufe  flaall  thefe  approve,  and  thofe  condemn  ; 
Ufe,  the  fole  rule  of  fpeech,  and  judge  fupreme. 

We  muft  therefore  no  lefs  abftain  from  antiquated  or 
nbfolete  words  and  phrafes,  than  from  fordid  ones. 
Though  all  old  words  are  not  to  be  thought  antiqua- 
ted. By  the  former  we  mean  fuch  as,  though  of  an 
ancient  ftanding,  are  not  yet  entirely  difufed  nor  their 
f^gnification  loft.  And  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  we  arc 
not  to-be  wholly  debarred,  efpecially  when  they  appear 
more  fignificant  than  any  others  we  can  fix  upon.  But 
as  to  phrafes  or  expreflions,  greater  caution  feems  ftill 
neceffary  :  and  fuch  as  are  old  fliould  doubtlefs,  if  at 
all;  be  ufed  more  fparingly.  The  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  to  its  greateft  perfcftion  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  or  fomewhat  fooner  ;  and  he  himfelf  ftudicd  it 
very  carefully.  For,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  "  He  ap- 
pHed  himfelf  to  eloquence,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  hbe- 
ral  arts,  from  hia  childhood,  with  great  diligence  and 
labour.  He  chofe  a  manner  of  fpeaking  which  was 
fmooth  and  elegant :  he  avoided  the  ill  favour,  as  he 
ufed  to  call  it,  of  antiquated  words  j  and  he  was  wont 
to  blame  Tiberius  for  his  affeftation  of  them."  In 
cur  own  language,  fuch  words  are  to  be  efteemed  an- 
tiquated, which  the  moft  polite  perfons  have  dropped, 
both  in  their  difcourfe  and  writings  j  whofe  example 
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wc  fhould  follow,  unlefs  we  would  be  thought  to  con-  Elocutio 
verfe  rather  with  the  dead  than  the  living. 

But  further:  As  on  the  one  hand  we  muft  avoid  ob- 
folece  words  and  phrafes ;  fo,  on  the  other,  v/e  ihould 
refrain  from  new  ones,  or  fuch  whofe  ufe  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  cftablifhed,  at  leaft  among  thofe 
of  the  beft  tafte.  Words  may  be  confidered  as  new  in 
two  refpe£ts  ;  either  when  they  are  firft  brought  into 
a  language,  or  when  they  are  ufed  in  a  new  fenfe.  As 
the  former  of  thefe  may  fometimes  leave  us  in  the 
dark  by  not  being  underftood,  fo  the  latter  are  moft 
apt  to  miflead  us ;  for  winen  we  hear  a  word  that  has 
been  familiar  to  us,  we  are  prefently  led  to  fix  that 
idea  to  it  with  which  it  has  ufually  been  attended. 
And  therefore,  in  both  cafes,  forae  previous  intima- 
tion may  be  neceflary.  Cicero,  who  perhaps  enlarged 
the  furniture  of  the  Roman  tongue  more  than  any  one 
perfon  befides,  appears  always  very  cautious  how  he 
introduces  any  thing  new,  and  generally  gives  notice 
of  it  when  he  attempts  it,  as  appears  in  many  inftan- 
ces fcattered  through  his  works.  What  bounds  we 
are  now  to  fix  to  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
the  ufe  of  it,  the  learned  are  not  well  agreed.  It  is  cer- 
tain, ©ur  furniture  is  much  lefs  than  when  it  was  a  li- 
ving language,  and  therefore  the  greater  liberty  mi:ft 
of  neceffity  be  fometimes  taken.  So  that  their  opi- 
nion feems  not  unadvifable,  who  direft  us  to  make 
choice  principally  of  what  we  are  furniflied  with  from 
the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age;  and,  where  we  can- 
not be  fupplied  from  them,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  au- 
thors as  lived  neareft  to  them,  either  before  or  fince. 
And  as  to  our  own  tongue,  it  is  certainly  prudent  to 
be  as  careful  how  we  admit  any  thing  into  it  that  is 
uncouth  or  difagreeable  to  its  genius,  as  the  ancient 
Romans  were  into  theirs  ;  for  the  perfedtion  of  a  lan- 
guage does  in  a  great  meafurc  cenfift  in  a  certain  ana- 
logy and  harmony  running  through  the  whole, 'by 
which  it  may  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  ftan- 
dard. 

But  befides  thofe  things  already  mentioned,  any  mi- 
ftake  in  the  fenfe  of  words,  or  their  conftrudion,  is  op- 
pofed  to  purity.  For  to  fpeak  purely,  is  to  fpeak 
correAly.  And  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thefe  faults  in. 
elocution,  that  they  are  often  not  fo  eafy  to  be  obfer- 
ved by  hearing  as  by  reading.  Whence  it  is,  that 
many  perfons  are  thought  to  fpeak  better  than  they, 
write ;  for  while  they  are  fpeaking,  many  flips  and  in- 
accuracies efcape  difregarded,  which  in  reading  would 
prefently  appear.  And  thi&  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe 
of  perfons  unacquainted  with  arts  and  liteiature ;  who, 
by  the  alfiftance  of  a  lively  fancy  and  flow  of  words, 
often  fpeak  with  great  eafe  and  freedom,  and  by  that 
means  pleafe  the  ear;  when,  at  the  fame  time,  what 
they  fay,  would  not  fo  well  bear  reading. 

We  fliall  only  add,  that  a  diftinftion  ought  likewife 
to  be  made  between  a  poetic  didion  and  that  of  profe 
writers.  For  poets  in  all  languages  have  a  fort  of  pe- 
culiar dialed,  and  take  greater  liberties,  not  only  in 
their  figures,  but  alfo  in  their  choice  and  difpofition  of 
words  ;  fo  that  what  is  a  beauty  in  them  would  often 
appear  unnatural  and  affefted  in  profe. 

§  2.   0/  Perfpkutty. 
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Perspicuity,  as  well  as  purity,  confifts  partly  inPerfpIcuI 

Jingle  words,  and  partly  in  their  conflruU'm,-  explained^ 

*'  ,    -    and  illu. 
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ocut  oiu  I.  As  to  ftngk  wor^st  ll^ofc  are  generally  cleareft 
'and  beft  undcrftood  which  are  ufcd  in  their  proper 
F  tifinffle^^"^'^*  requires  no  fmall  attention  and  fkill  to 

be  well  acquainted  with  the  f«rce  and  propriety  of 
words  ;  which  ought  to  be  duly  regarded,  fince  the 
perfpicuity  of  a  difcourfe  depends  fo  much  upon  it. 
Gaefar  feems  plainly  to  have  been  of  this  mind,  wh^n 
he  tells  U8,  "  The  foundation  of  eloquence  confifts  in 
the  choice  of  words."  It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore, 
to  lay  down  ferae  few  obfervations,  by  which  the  di- 
ftinft  notions  of  words  and  their  peculiar  force  may 
more  eafily  be  perceived.  All  words  may  be  divided 
into  proper  tvords  and  tropes.  Thofe  are  called  proper 
uuordsy  which  are  exprefTed  in  their  proper  and  ufual 
fenfe.  And  tropes  are  fuch  words  as  are  applied  to 
fome  other  thing  than  what  they  properly  denote, 
by  reafon  of  fome  fimilitude,  relation,  or  contrariety 
between  the  two  things.  So,  when  a  fubtle  artful  man 
is  called  a  fox,  the  reafon  of  the  name  is  founded  in  a 
fimilitude  of  qualities.  If  we  fay,  Cicero  will  always 
live^  meaning  his  works,  the  caufe  is  transferred  to  the 
effeft.  And  when  we  are  told,  Cafar  conquered  the 
Gauls,  we  underftand  that  he  did  it  with  the  affiftance 
of  his  army  ;  where  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  from 
the  relation  between  them.  And  when  Cicero  calls 
Antony  a  fine  guardian  of  the  Jlate,  every  one  per- 
ceives he  means  the  contrary.  But  the  nature  and  ufe 
of  tropes  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter  in 
their  proper  place.  All  words  muft  at  firft  have  had 
one  original  and  primary  fignification,  which,  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  may  be  called  their  proper  fenfe.  But  it 
fometimes  happens  through  length  of  time,  that  words 
lofe  their  original  fignification,  and  affume  a  new  one, 
'  which  then  becomes  their  proper  fenfe.  So  hops  in 
the  Latin  tongue  at  firft  fignified  a  Jlranger  ;  but  af- 
terwards that  fenfe  of  the  word  was  entirely  laid  afide, 
and  it  was  ufed  to  denote  ^public  enemy.  And  in  our 
language,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  word  knave  an- 
ciently fignified  a  fervant.  The  reafon  of  the  change 
feems  to  be  much  the  fame,  as  in  that  of  the.  Latin 
word  latro ;  which  firft  fignified  a  foldier,  but  after- 
wards a  rohber.  Befides,  in  all  languages  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  that  many  words  have  gradually 
varied  from  their  firft  fenfe  to  others  fomewhat  diffe- 
rent ;  which  may,  notwithftanding,  all  of  them,  when 
rightly  applied,  be  looked  upon  as  proper.  Nay,  in 
procefs  of  time,  it  is  often  difficult  to  fay  which  is  the 
original,  or  moft  proper  fenfe.  Again,  fometimes  two 
or  more  words  may  appear  to  have  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  may  therefore  be  ufed  in- 
differently ;  unlefs  the  beauty  of  the  period,  or  fome 
other  particular  reafon,  determine  to  the  choice  of  one 
rather  than  another.  Of  this  kind  are  the  words  enjis 
and  gladius  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  in  ours,  pity  and 
compajjiotii  And  there  are  other  words  of  fo  near  an 
affinity  to  each  other,  or  at  leaft  appear  fo  from  vulgar 
ufe,  that  they  are  commonly  thought  to  be  fynony- 
mous.  Such  are  the  words  mercy  and  pity  ;  thoUgh 
mercy  in  its  ftri£t  fenfe  is  exercifed  towards  an  offen- 
der, and  pity  refpe&s  one  in  diftrefs.  As  this  pecu- 
liar force  and  diftinftion  of  words  is  carefully  to  be 
attended  to,  fo  it  may  be  known  feveral  ways.  Thus 
the  proper  fignification  of  fubftantives  may  be  feen 
by  their  application  to  other  fubftantives.  As  in  the 
inftance  juft  now  given,  a  perfon  is  faid  to  fhow  mercy 
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to  a  crtmina/,  and  pUy  t9  one  in  diftrefs.    And  In  the  Elocution, 
like  manner,  verba  are  diftinguifhed,  by  being  joined  to 
fome  certain  nouns,  and  not  to  others.    So  a  perfon 
is  faid  te  command  an  inferior^  to  intreat  a  fuperior^  and 
to  defire  an  equal.    Adjeftives  alfo,  which  denote  the 
properties  of  things,  have  their  fignification  deter- 
mined by  thofe  fubjefts  to  which  they  moft  properly 
relate.    Thus  we  fay,  an  honejl  mind^  and  a  healthful 
body  ;  a  wife  man,  and  a  fine  houfe.    Another  way  of 
diftinguifhing  the  propriety  of  words,  is  by  their  ufe 
in  gradations.  As  if  one  fhould  fay.  Hatreds,  grudges^ 
quarrels,  tumults,  /editions,  wars,  fpring  from  unbridled 
pafions.    The  proper  fenfe  of  words  may  likewife  be 
known  by  obferving  to  what  other  words  they  are  ei- 
ther oppofed,  or  ufed  as  equivalent.    So  in  that  paf- 
fage  of  Cicero,  where  he  fays,  "  I  cannot  perceive 
why  you  fhould  be  angry  with  me  :  If  it  be  becaufe  I 
defend  him  whom  you  accufe,  why  may  not  I  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  you  for  accufing  him  whom  I  defend  ? 
You  fay,  I  accufe  my  enemy  ;  and  I  fay,  I  defend  my 
friend."    Here  the  words  accufe  and  defend,  friend  zn^- 
enemy,  are  oppofed  ;  apd  to  be  angry  and  dijpleafed,  are 
ufed  as  terms  equivalent.    Laflly,  the  derivation  of 
words  contributes  very  much  to  determine  their  true 
meaning.    Thus  becaufe  the  word  manners  comes  from 
the  word  man,  it  may  properly  be  applied  either  to 
that  or  any  other  put  for  it.    And  therefore  we  fay, 
the  manners  of  men,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  becaufe 
the  word  age  is  there  ufed  for  the  men  of  the  age.    But  :. 
if  we  apply  the  word  manners  to  any  other  animal,  it 
is  a  trope.    By  thefe  and  fuch  like  obfervations  we 
may  perceive  the  proper  fenfe  and  peculiar  force  of 
words,  either  by  their  connexion  with  other  words, 
diftindlion  from  them,  oppofition  to  them,  equivalency 
with  them,  or  derivation.    And  by  thus  fixing  their 
true  and  genuine  fignification,  we  fhall  eafily  fee  whei*- 
they  become  tropes.    But  though  words,  when  taken 
in  their  proper  fignification,  generally  convey  the 
plaineft  and  cleareft  fenfe;  yet  fome  are  more  forcible, 
fonorous,  or  beautiful,  than  others.  And  by  thefe  con- 
fidcrations  we  muft  often  be  determined  in  our  choice 
of  them.    So  whether  we  fay,  he  got,  or  he  obtained^ 
the  vi&ory,  the  fenfe  is  the  fame;  but  the  latter  is  more 
full  and  fonorous.    In  Latin,  timeo  fignifies  /  fear ; 
pertimeo  is  more  full  and  fignificant;  and pertimefco  more 
fonorous  than  cither  of  the  former.    The  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  have  much  the  advantage  of  ours  in 
this  refpeft,  by  reafon  of  their  compofitions  j  by  the 
help  of  which  they  can  often  cxprefs  that  in  one  word, 
for  which  we  are  obliged  to  put  two  words,  and  fome- 
times more.    So  pertimeo  cannot  be  fully  exprefTed  in 
our  language  by  one  word  ;  but  we  are  forced  to  join- 
one  or  two  particles  to  the  verb,  to  convey  its  juft  idea, 
and  fay,  / greatly,  or  very  much  fear :  and  yet  even  ■ 
then  we  fcarce  feem  to  reach  its  full  force.    As  to  • 
tropes,  though  generally  fpeaking  they  are  not  to  be 
chofen  where  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion 
is  only  defigned,  and  proper  words  may  be  found;  yet 
through  the  penury  of  all  languagea,  the  ufe  of  them 
is  often  made  neceffary.  A»d  fome  of  them,  efpecially 
metaphors,  which  are  taken  from  the  fimilitude  of 
things,  may,  when  cuftom  has  rendered  them  familiar,, 
be  confidered  as  proper  wotds,  and  uf^d  in  their'ftead. 
Thus,  whether  we  fay,  1  fee  your  meanitig,  or,  /  under.- 
Jlandypur  meaningf  the  feafe  is  equally  clear,  though  ; 

the: 
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^Elocution,  the  latter  cjrprenion  is  proper,  and  the  former  meta- 
phorical,  by  which  the  aftion  of  feeing  is  transferred 
from  the  eyes  to  the  mind. 

II.  But  perfpicuity  arifes  not  only  from  a  choice 
of  Jitigk  ivords,  but  likewife  from  the  conJlruBlon 
of  them  in  f^ntences.  For  the  meaning  of  all  the 
words  in  a  fentence,  confidered  by  themfelves,  may  be 
very  plain  and  evident ;  and  yet,  by  reafon  of  a  difor- 
derly  placing  them,  or  confufion  of  the  parts,  the 
fenfe  of  the  whole  may  be  very  dark  and  obfcure. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  moft  natural  order  is  the 
plaineft  ;  that  is,  when  Loth  the  words  and  parts  of  a 
fentence  are  fo  difpofed,  as  beft  agrees  with  their  mu- 
tual relation  and  dependence  upon  each  other.  And 
where  this  is  changed,  as  is  ufually  done,  efpecially 
in  the  ancient  languages,  for  the  greater  beauty  and 
harmony  of  the  periods  ;  yet  due  regard  is  had  by  the 
bell  writers  to  the  evidence  and  perfpicuity  of  the  ex- 
preflion. 

But  to  fet  this  fubjedl  in  a  clearer  light,  on  which 
the  perfeftion  of  language  fo  much  depends,  we  fhall 
mention  fome  few  things  which  chiefly  occafion  obfcu  • 
rity  ;  and  this  either  with  refped  to  fingle  words,  or 
their  conrtru^lion. 

And  firft,  all  ambiguity  of  expreffion  is  one  caufe 
^f  obfcurity.  This  fometimes  arifes  from  the  different 
fenfes  in  which  a  word  is  capable  of  being  taken.  So 
we  are  told,  that  upon  Cicero's  addrefling  himfelf  to 
Oftavius  Casfar,  when  he  thought  himfelf  in  danger 
from  his  refentment,  and  reminding  him  of  the  many 
fervices  he  had  doiie  him,  Ocl  ivius  replied,  He  came 
the  lafl  of  his  friends.  But  there  was  a  defigned  am- 
biguity  in  the  word  lafl,  as  it  might  either  refpeft  the 
time  of  his  coming,  or  the  opinion  he  had  of  his 
friend/hip.  And  this  ufe  of  ambiguous  words  we  fome- 
times  meet  with,  iiot  only  in  poetry,  where  the  turn 
and  wit  of  an  epigram  often  rcfts  upon  it  ;  but  like- 
wife  in  profe,  either  for  pleafantry  or  ridicule.  Thus 
Cicero  calls  Sextus  Clodius  the  light  of  the  fenate ; 
which  is  a  compHmcnt  he  pays  to  feveral  great  men, 
who  had  diitinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  public  fer- 
vices to  their  country.  But  Sextus,  who  had  a  con- 
trary chara£ler,  was  a  relation  of  P,  Clodius,  whofe 
dead  body,  after  he  had  been  killed  by  Milo,  he  car- 
ried in  a  tumultuous  manner  into  the  fenate-hdufe,  and 
there  burnt  it  with  the  fenators  benches,  in  order  to 
inflame  the  populace  againft  Milo.  And  it  is  in  allu- 
fion  to  that  riotous  aftion,  that  Cicero,  ufmg  this  am- 
biguous expreflion,  calls  him  the  light  of  the  fenate.  In 
fuch  iuftances,  therefore,  it  is  a  beauty,  and  not  the 
fault  we  are  cautioning  againil  :  as  the  fame  thing  may 
be  either  good  or  bad,  as  it  is  differently  applied. — 
Though  even  in  fuch  defigned  ambiguities,  where  one 
fenfe  is  aimed  at,  it  ought  to  be  fufhciently  plain, 
Ctherwifc  they  lofe  their  intention.  And  in  all  feriou? 
difcGurfes  they  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  But  ob- 
fcurity more  frequently  arifes  from  the  ambiguous  con- 
flru£lion  of  words,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  what  fenfe  they  are  to  be  taken.  Quintilian 
gives  us  this  example  of  it :  '*  A  certain  man  ordered 
in  his  will,  that  his  heir  fliould  ere6l  for  him  a  ftatue 
holding  a  fpear  made  of  gold."  A  queltion  arifes  here, 
of  great  confequcnce  to  the  heir  from  the  ambiguity 
of  the  expreffion,  whether  the  words  made  of  gold  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  Jlatuc  or  the  fpear  /  that  is,  whe- 
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ther  it  was  the  defign  of  the  t<ifl;ator  by  this  appoint-  Elocutlo- 
ment,  that  the  whole  ftatue,  or  only  the  fpear,  ihould  -v— « 
be  made  of  gold.  A  fmallnoteof  diltinJHen,  different- 
ly placed  between  the  parts  of  this  fentence,  would 
clear  up  the  doubt,  and  determine  the  fenfe  either  way. 
For  if  one  comma  be  put  after  the  word  flattie.,  and 
another  after  fpear.,  the  words  made  of  gold  muft.  be 
referred  to  the  ftatue,  as  if  it  had  been  faid,  a  flatuey 
made  of  gold,  holding  a  fpear.  But  if  there  be  only 
the  firft  comma  placed  after  flatue,  it  will  limit  the 
words  made  of  gold  to  the  Jpear  only ;  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  if  it  had  been  faid,  /I  flatue  holding  a  golden- 
fpear.  And  either  of  thefe  ways  of  expreffion  would 
in  this  cafe  have  been  preferable,  for  avoiding  the  am- 
biguity, according  to  the  intention  of  the  teftator. 
The  ancient  heathen  oracles  were  generally  delivered  in 
fuch  ambiguous  terms.  Which,  without  doubt,  were  fo 
contrived  on  purgofe,  that  thofe  who  gave  out  the  an- 
fwers  might  have  room  left  for  an  evafion.  See  Oracle. 

Again,  obfcurity  is  occafioned  either  by  too  fhort 
and  concife  a  manner  of  fpeaking,  cr  by  fentences  too 
long  and  prolix  ;  either  of  thefe  extremes  have  forae- 
times  this  bad  confequence.  We  find  an  inftance  of 
the  former  in  Pliny  the  elder,  where  fpeaking  of  hel- 
lebore, he  fays,  "  They  forbid  it  to  be  given  to  aged 
perfons  and  children,  and  lefs  to  women  than  men." 
The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence, 
and  lefs  to  ivomen  than  men  :  which  in  fuch  cafes  being 
ufually  fupplied  from  what  went  before,  would  here 
fland  thus  ;  and  they  forbid  it  to  be  gix>en  lefs  to  'women 
than  men.  But  this  is  direftly  contrary  to  the  fenfe 
of  the  writer,  whofe  meaning  is,  either  that  it  is  or- 
dered to  be  given  in  a  lefs  quantity  to  women  than 
men,  or  not  fo  frequently  to  women  as  men.  And 
therefore  the  word  order  is  here  to  be  fupplied,  which 
being  of  a  contrary  fignification  to  forbid,  txpreffed  in 
the  former  part  of  the  fentence,  occafions  the  obfcu- 
rity. That  long  periods  are  often  attended  with  the 
fame  ill  effeft,  muft  be  fo  obvious  to  every  one's  expe- 
rience, that  it  would  be  entirely  necdlefs  to  produce 
any  examples  in  order  to  evince  the  truth  of  it.  And 
therefore  we  fhall  onJy  obferve,  that  the  beft  way  of 
preventing  this  feems  to  be  by  dividing  fuch  fentences 
as  exceed  a  proper  length  into  two  or  more ;  which 
may  generally  be  done  without  much  trouble. 

Another  caufe  of  obfcurity,  not  inferior  to  any  yet 
mentioned,  is parenihefis^  when  it  is  either  too  long  or 
too  frequent.  This  of  Cicero,  in  hia  oration  for  Syl- 
la,  is  longer  than  we  ufually  find  in  him :  *'  O  im- 
mortal gods  !  (for  I  muft  attribute  to  you  what  is  your 
own  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  claim  fo  much  to  my  own  abi^ 
hties,  as  to  have  been  able  of  myfelf  to  go  through  fo 
many,  fo  great,  fuch  different  affairs,  with  that  ex- 
pedition, in  that  boifterous  tempeft  of  the  ftate),  you 
inflamed  ray  mind  with  a  defire  to  fave  my  country." 
But  where  any  obfcurity  arifes  from  fuch  fentences, 
they  may  frequently  be  remedied  by  much  the  fame 
means  as  was  juft  now  hinted  concerning  l.)ng  and 
prolix  periods ;  that  is,  by  feparating  the  parcnthcfia 
from  the  reft  of  the  Tentence,  and  placing  it  either  l^e- 
fore  or  after.    So  in  this  fentence  of  Cicero,  the  pa- 

renthcfis  may  ftand  I  ift,  in  the  following  manner  :  . 

"  O  immortal  gods !  you  inflamed  ray  mind  'vith  a 
defire  to  fave  my  country  :  for  I  muft  attribute  to  you 
what  is  your  own ;  nor  indeed  can  I  claim  fo  much  to 

my 
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{.locution,  my  own  abilities,  as  to  have  been  able  of  niyfelf  to  go 
through  fo  many,  fo  great,  fuch  different  affairs,  with 
that  expedition,  in  that  boifterous  tempefl  of  the  ftate." 
This  order  of  the  fcntence  is  very  plain,  and  lefs  in- 
volved than  the  former. 

Chap.  II.   Of  Compofition. 

Composition,  in  the  fenfe  it  is  here  ufed,  gives 
rules  for  the  ftrudlure  of  fentences,  with  the  feveral 
members,  words,  and  fyllables,  of  which  they  confiil, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  beft  contribute  to  the  force, 
beauty,  and  evidence  of  the  whole. 

Compofition  confifts  of  four  parts,  which  rhetori- 
cians call  period^  orders  jundure,  and  number.  The 
firft  of  thefe  treats  of  the  ttrudture  of  fentences ;  the 
fecond,  of  the  parts  of  fentences,  which  are  words  and 
members ;  and  the  two  lafl,  of  the  parts  of  words, 
which  are  letters  and  fyllables.  For  all  articulate 
founds,  and  even  the  moit  minute  parts  of  language, 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  oratory. 

§  I.  Of  Period. 

In  every  fentence  or  propofuion,  fomething  is  faid 
of  fomething.  That  of  which  fomething  is  faid,  logi- 
cians call  the  fuhjeB,  and  that  which  is  faid  of  it,  the 
predicate :  but  in  grammatical  terms,  the  former  is  a 
noun  fubjlantive  of  the  nominative  cafe,  and  the  latter 
a  finite  verb,  denoting  affirmation,  and  feme  ftate  of 
being,  afting,  or  fuffering.  Thefc  two  parts  may  of 
themfelves  conftitute  a  fentence  :  As  when  we  fay, 
The  fun  fhines,  or  The  clock  Jlrikes,  the  word  fun  and 
clock  are  the  fubjeft  in  thefe  exprefhons,  p:iines  and flrikes 
imply  each  the  copula  and  predicate.  Mofl  common- 
ly, however,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  accompanied 
with  other  words,  which  in  grammatical  conflrudion 
are  faiti  either  to  be  connefted  with  or  to  depend  up- 
on them  ;  but  in  a  logical  confidcration  they  denote 
fome  property  or  circumftance  relating  to  them.  As 
in  the  following  fentence  :  A  good  man  loves  virtue  for 
itfelf.  The  fubjeft  of  this  fentence  is  a  good  man; 
and  the  predicate,  or  thing  affirmed  of  him,  that  he 
loves  virtue  for  itfelf.  But  the  two  principal  er  nccef- 
fary  words,  on  which  all  the  refl  depend,  are  man  and 
loves.  Now  a  fimple  fentence  confifls  of  one  fuch 
noun  and  verb,  with  whatever  elfe  is  joined  to  either  or 
both  of  them.  And  a  compound  fentence  contains 
two  or  more  of  them  ;  and  may  be  divided  into  fo  many 
diftinft  propofitions,  as  there  are  fuch  nouns  and  verbs, 
either  expreffed  or  underflood.  So  in  the  following 
fentence.  Compliance  gains  friends,  but  truth  procures 
hatred,  there  are  two  members,  each  of  which  contains 
in  it  an  entire  propofition.  For,  Compliance  gains  friends 
is  one  complete  fentence,  and  Truth  procures  hatred  is 
another ;  which  are  connefted  into  one  compound  fen- 
tence by  the  particle  but.  Moreover,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  compound  fentences  are  made  up  of  fuch 
parts  or  members,  fome  if  not  all  of  which  are  them- 
felves compounded,  and  contain  in  them  two  or  more 
fimple  members.  Such  is  that  of  Sallufl :  **  Ambition 
has  betrayed  many  perfons  into  deceit ;  to  fay  one 
thing,  and  to  mean  another ;  to  found  friendfhip  and 
enmity,  not  upon  reafon,  but  intereft ;  and  to  be  more 
careful  to  appear  honelt,  than  really  to  be  fo,"  This 
fentence  confifts  of  four  members  j.  the  laft  of  which 
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three,  confifting  of  oppofite  parts,  are  all  compound-  Elocution, 
ed,  as  will  appear  by  expreffing  them  at  length  in  the  """^  ' 
following  manner  :  Ambition  has  betrayed  many  perfons 
into  deceit;  [that  is,  ambition^  has  betrayed  them  to  fay 
one  thing,  and  to  mean  another  ;  it  has  betrayed  them  to 
found  friendfloip  and  enmity,  not  upon  reafon,  but  interefl  ; 
and  it  has  betrayed  them  to  be  more  careful  to  appear  honefl^ 
than  really  to  be  fo.  The  three  lafl  of  ibefe  members, 
beginning  with  the  words  it  betrays,  are  all  of  then* 
compounded,  and  confifl  of  two  oppofite  members ; 
which  might  each  of  them  be  expreffed  at  length  in 
the  fame  manner,  by  fupplying  the  ellipfis.  As,  Am- 
bition  has  betrayed  many  perfons  to  fay  one  thing,  and  it 
has  betrayed  them  to  mean  another.  And  fo  of  the  reft. 
From  this  inftance  we  fee  how  much  is  left  to  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  mind  in  all  difcourfe,  which  if  expreffed 
would  both  deftroy  its  harmony  and  render  it  exceed- 
ingly tedious.  But  ftill  regard  mufl  be  had  to  that 
which  is  omitted,  fo  as  to  render  what  is  faid  conliflent 
with  it ;  otherwife  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  what  is 
fpoken.  Nor  can  the  members  of  a  fentence  be  diflin- 
guifhed  and  duly  ranged  in  their  proper  order,  without 
this.  But  to  proceed  :  Some  fentences  confifl  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  fuch  members  as  contain  in  them 
two  or  more  compound  ones,  which  may  therefore, 
for  diflinftion's  fake,  be  called  decompound  members. — 
Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo  : 
Great  is  the  force  of  confcience,  great  either  way  : 
that  thofe  perfons  are  n«t  afraid  who  have  committed, 
no  offence  ;  and,  thofe  who  have  offended  always  think 
punifhment  prefent  before  their  eyes."  The  latter 
member  of  this  fentence,  which  begins  with  the  word 
that,  contains  in  it  two  compound  members,  which  re- 
prefent  the  different  ftate  of  mind  between  innocent 
and  guilty  perfons.  And  it  is  in  the  proper  diflinftion 
and  feparation  of  the  members  in  fuch  complex  fen- 
tences, that  the  art  of  pointing  chiefly  confifts.  For 
the  principal  ufe  of  a  comma  is  to  divide  the  fimple 
members,  a  femicolon  the  compound  ones,  a  colon  fuch 
as  are  decompounded,  and  a  period  the  whole  from  the 
following  fentence.  We  mention  this  the  rather,  to 
fhow  the  different  acceptation  of  thefe  terms  by  gram- 
marians, from  that  of  the  ancient  writers  upon  ora- 
tory. For  thefc  latter  apply  them  to  the  fenfe,  and 
not  to  any  points  of  diftinftion,  A  very  fhort  mem- 
ber, whether  fimple  or  compound,  with  them  is  h 
comma,  and  a  longer  a  colon  ;  for  they  have  no  fuch 
term  as  a  femicolon.  Bcfides,  they  call  a  very  fhort. 
fentence,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  a  comma,  and 
one  of  fomewhat  a  greater  length,  a  colon.  And  there- 
fore, if  a  perfon  expreffed  himfelf  either  of  thefe  ways 
in  any  confiderable  number  of  fentences  together,  he 
was  faid  to  fpeak  by  commas  or  colons.  But  a  fen- 
tence containing  more  words  than  will  confift  with 
cither  of  thefe  terms,  they  call  a  fimple  period ;  the 
leaft  compoond  period  with  them  requiring  the  length 
of  two  colons.  However,  this  way  of  denominating 
fentences,  and  the  parts  of  them,  rather  from  their 
length  than  the  nature  of  them,  appearing  not  fo  fuit- 
able,  we  have  chofen  rather  to  make  ufe  of  the  terms 
fmple  and  compound  members  ;  and  to  call  all  thofe  com-- 
pound  periods,  which  contain  two  or  more  members^ 
whether  fimple  or  compounded. 

But  to  proceed  :  Sentences,  with  refpedl  to  their 
form  or  compofition,  are  diftinguifhcd  into  two  forts, 

calledx 
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Elocution  called  by  CJeero  tra^a^  "  ftralght  or  dired and 
^"  ■  contoria,  *•  bent  cr  winding."     By  the  former  are 

meant  thofe  whofe  members  follow  each  other  in  a  di» 
reft  order,  without  any  infleftion  ;  and  by  the  latter, 
thofe  which  ftriftly  fpeaking  are  called  periods.  For 
xr.ptoi®-  in  Greek  fignifies  a  circuit  or  circle.  And  fo 
the  Latins  call  it  circuitus  and  ambitus.  By  which  both 
of  them  mean  a  fentence  confifting  of  correfpondent 
parts,  fo  framed,  that  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them 
may  have  a  proper  elevation  and  cadency,  and  diftin- 
guifh  them  by  it3  inflexion  ;  and  as  the  latter  part 
returns  back,  and  unices  with  the  former,  the  period, 
like  a  circle,  furrounds  and  inclofes  the  whole  fenfe. 
This  elevation  of  the  voice  in  the  foimer  part  of  the 
period,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  yrporaa-i^,  and  by  the 
Latins  propojitio  ;  and  the  depreffion  of  it  in  the  lat- 
ter part,  by  the  one  w^^J^oo-if,  and  by  the  other  red- 
ditto. 

Now  as  fimple  fentences  have  not  thefe  correfpon- 
dent parts,  which  require  any  inflexion  of  the  voice  ; 
nor  a  circular  form,  by  reafon  of  their  brevity  ;  they 
are  not  properly  periods,  in  the  ftrifl  fenfe  of  the 
word  :  though  in  common  fpeech,  the  words  fentence 
and  period  are  often  ufed  as  equivalent  terms.  Thus, 
if  we  fay.  Generous  minds  are  incited  to  the  performance 
of  noble  exploits  from  motives  of  glory  ;  here  is  no  di- 
ftinftion  of  parts,  nor  inflexion  of  the  voice  in  this 
fentence.  And  indeed  there  is  not  any  thing  which 
relates  to  the  ftrufture  of  thefe  fentences,  but  what 
will  more  properly  be  taken  notice  of  in  thre  fecond 
part  of  compqfttion,  which  is  order. 

And  as  to  thofe  compound  fentences,  whofe  mem- 
bers follow  each  other  in  a  direft  order,  without  any 
inflexion,  there  is  little  art  required  in  their  compo- 
fition.  Wc  fhall  produce  one  example  of  this  kind 
from  Cicero :  **  Natural  reafon  inclines  men  to  mu- 
tual converfe  and  fociety  ;  and  implants  in  them  a 
flrong  affeftion  for  thofe  who  fpring  from  them  ;  and 
excites  them  to  form  communities,  and  join  in  public 
affemblies  ;  and,  for  thefe  ends,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure both  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  and 
that  not  for  themfelves  only, but  likewife  for  theirwives, 
children,  and  others  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  have 
a  right  to  their  affiftance.'*  Here  are  five  fhort  mem- 
bers In  this  fentence,  placed  in  a  feries,  without  any 
inflexion  of  the  parts,  or  orbit  of  the  whole.  And  as 
fuch  fentences  have  no  other  boundary  but  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  fenfe,  fuited  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeaker, 
he  may  either  contradt  or  lengthen  them  at  pleafure, 
without  offending  the  ear.  So,  (hould  the  fentence 
lad  mentioned  conclude  with  the  firft  member  in  this 
manner,  Natural  reafon  inclines  men  to  mutual  con 
•verfe  and  fociety  ;  the  fenfe  would  be  perfeft,  snd  the 
ear  fatisfied.  The  cafe  would  be  the  fame  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  member,  thus  :  Natural  reafon  inclines 
wen  to  mutual  converfe  and  fociety,  and  implants  in  them 
a  flrong  affeSion  for  thofe  luho  fpring  from  them.  And 
the  like  may  be  faid  of  the  reft.  Since  fuch  fentences 
therefore  may  be  thus  limited  at  pleafure,  it  feems 
more  convenient  both  for  the  fpeaker  and  hearers  to 
confine  them  to  a  moderate  lengch. 

But  becaufe  the  principal  art  relating  to  this  part 
of  compofition  lies  in  the  frame  and  ftrufture  of  fuch 
compound  fentences  as  are  properly  called />er/Wj,  we 
iliall  treat  upon  thefe  fomevvhat  more  largely.  In  the 
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formation  of  thefe  penods»  two  things  are  chiefly  to  Eloc 
be  regarded;  ^z\x  lengthy  ^nA'cadency.  As  the  length 
ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeaktr,  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  fcarce  admit  of  more  than  four 
colons  ;  by  which  we  may  here  underftand  compound 
members  of  a  moderate  fize,  which  will  be  generally 
found  a  fuitable  and  proportionate  length.  For  to  ex- 
tend them  farther  than  the  voice  can  well  manage  muft 
be  painful  to  the  fpeaker,  and  of  confequence  unplea- 
fant  to  the  hearers.  As  to  the  cadency,  what  Cicero 
has  obferved,  is  found  true  by  experience,  that  the 
ears  judge  what  is  full  and  what  is  deficient ;  and  di- 
rcA  us  to  fill  up  our  periods,  that  nothing  be  want- 
ing of  what  they  expeft.  When  the  voice  is  raifed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence,  they  are  in  fufpence 
till  it  be  finifhed  ;  and  are  pleafed  with  a  full  and  juft 
cadency,  but  are  fenfiblc  of  any  defed,  and  are  dif- 
pleafed  with  redundancy.  Therefore  care  muft  be  ta- 
ken that  periods  be  neither  deficient,  and  as  it  were 
maimed,  that  is,  that  they  do  not  drop  before  their 
time,  and  defraud  the  ears  of  what  feemed  to  be  pro- 
mifed  them  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  offend  them  by 
too  long  and  immoderate  excurfions.  This  rife  and 
cadency  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation,  depend  on  the 
nature  and  fituation  of  the  members,  as  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  fhow  by  particular  inftances  ;  in  the  expli- 
cation of  which,  by  the  word  members,  are  to  be  un- 
derftood  fuch  as  are  uncompounded.  In  a  period  of  two 
members,  the  turn  of  the  voice  begins  with  the  latter 
member.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following  fentence  of 
Cicero  :  If  Impudence  prevailed  as  much  In  the  fo- 
rum and  courts  of  juftice,  as  infolence  does  In  the 
country  and  places  of  lefs  refort ;  Aulus  Cascina  would 
fubmit  as  much  to  the  impudence  of  Sextus  Ebutiua  in 
this  caufe,  as  he  did  before  to  his  infolence  when  af- 
faulted  by  him."  Here  the  cadency  begina  at  the 
words  Aulus  Ctecina.  If  a  fentence  confift  of  three 
members,  the  inflexion  is  beft  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  member ;  for  if  it  begin  Immediately  after  the 
firft,  the  voice  will  be  either  apt  to  fink  too  low,  and 
not  to  be  heard,  before  it  reach  the  end  ;  or  elfe  be  pre- 
cipitated, In  order  to  prevent  it.  Cicero  begins  his 
oration  for  Milo  with  a  fentence  of  this  farm  :  "  Al- 
though I  fear,  it  may  be  a  fhame  to  be  difmayed  at 
the  entrance  of  my  difcourfe  in  defence  of  a  moft  va- 
liant man  ;  and  that  It  nowife  becomes  me,  while  Mi- 
lo Is  more  concerned  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  than  for 
himfelf,  not  to  fhow  the  fame  greatnefs  of  mind  in  his 
behalf :  yet  this  new  form  of  profecution  terrifies  my 
eyes,  which,  whatever  way  they  turn,  want  the  an- 
cient cuftom  of  the  forum,  and  former  manner  of 
trials."  Here  the  cadency  beginning  at  the  third 
member  with  the  word  yet,  makes  a  proper  divifion  of 
the  fentence,  and  eafy  for  the  fpeaker.  But  a  period 
of  four  members  is  icckoned  the  moft  complete  and 
perfeft,  where  the  infledion  begins  at  tlie  middle, 
that  is.  with  the  third  member.  Nor  is  it  the  fame 
cafe  here,  as  if,  jn  a  fenten';e  of  three  members,  the 
cadency  be  made  at  the  fecond.  For  in  proportion  to 
the  time  of  raifing  the  voice  may  the  fpace  be  allow- 
ed for  its  finking.  The  following  fentence  of  Cicero 
gives  us  an  inftance  of  this,  where  he  fpeaks  to  his 
fon  :  "  Although,  fon  Mark,,  having  now  been  an 
hearer  of  Cratippus  for  a  year,  and  this  at  Athens, 
you  ought  to  ajjound  in  the  precepts  and  doarlnes  of 
^  philofophy, 
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focurion.  phllofopliy,  by  reafon  of  tht  great  cliarafter  both  of 
'  ■  '  your  inftruftor  and  the  city  ;  one  of  which  can  fur- 
nifh  you  with  knowledge,  and  the  other  with  ex- 
amples:  yet,  as  I  always  to  my  advantage  joined  the 
Latin  tongue  with  the  Greek,  and  have  done  it  not 
only  in  oratory,  but  likcwife  in  philofophy  ;  I  think 
you  ought  to  do  the  fame,  that  you  may  be  equally 
converfant  in  both  languages."  The  turn  in  this  pe- 
riod begins  at  the  word  yet  ;  which  flanding  near  the 
middle,  the  voice  is  raifed  to  that  pitch  in  pronoun- 
cing the  former  part,  as  to  admit  of  a  gradual  caden- 
cy, without  being  loft  before  the  conclufion  of  the 
fentence.  But  where  the  fenfe  does  not  fuit  with  this 
divifion  at  the  entrance  upon  the  third  member,  it  is 
fee  ft  rajide  at  the  fourth.  Such  is  the  following  fen- 
tence of  Cicero  :  "  If  I  have  nny  genius,  which  I 
am  fenfible  i-s  very  fmall  ;  or  any  readinefs  in  fpeak- 
ing,  wherein  I  do  not  deny  but  I  have  been  much 
converfant  ;  or  any  Hcill  in  oratory,  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  beft  arts,  to  which  1  confefs  I  have  been 
always  inclined :  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  demand 
of  me  the  fruit  of  all  thefe  things,  than  this  Aulus 
Laecinius  "  The  cadency  of  this  fentence  does  not 
begin  till  the  words  no  one  ;  yet  it  ends  handfomely, 
and  without  difappeinting  the  ear.  Though  indeed 
the  three  firft  members  having  each  of  them  an  inflec- 
tion, check  the  elevation  of  the  voice,  and  by  that  va- 
riety in  the  pronunciation  add  to  the  harmo'.iy  of  the 
fentence.  An  equality  of  the  members  fhould  like- 
wife  be  attended  to  in  the  compofition  of  a  period,  the 
better  to  adjuft  their  rife  and  cadency.  And  for  thi^i 
reafon,  in  fentences  of  three  members,  whei-e  the  ca- 
dency beo-ins  with  the  third  ;  or  in  thofe  of  four  mem- 
bers, where  it  begins  at  the  fourth  ;  it  promotes  the 
harmony  to  make  tlie  laft  member  longeft.  This  is 
properly  the  nature  of  rhetorical  periods,  which  when 
rightly  formed  have  both  an  equal  beauty  and  digni- 
ty in  their  compofition. 

But  as  all  difcourfe  is  made  up  of  diftinfl:  fenten- 
ces, and  whenever  we  exprtfs  our  thoughts  it  is  in 
fome  of  the  forms  abovq-mentioned  ;  fo  the  ufe  of  them 
is  not  proraifcuous,  but  fuited  to  anfwer  different  de- 
fignsin  fpeaking.  And  in  this  view  they  are  confider- 
cd  and  made  ufe  of  by  the  orator,  as  will  be  Ihovvn 
hereafter. 
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§  2.  Of  Order. 

By  orJer^  rhetoricians  mean  the  placing  each  word 
and  member  of  a  fentence  in  fiich  a  manner  as  will 
moft  contribute  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of 
the  whole. 

Order  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  S-nA  artificial.  And 
C£ch  of  thefe  may  l.e  confidered  with  refpecl  to  the 
pai  ts  either  of  fimple  or  compound  fentences. 

As  to  fimple  fentences,  we  may  call  that  order  na- 
tural, when  ail  the  words  in  a  fentence  are  fo  placed, 
as  they  are  connedlcd  with  or  fc  l!ow  each  other  in  a 
grammatical  conilru£tion.  And  it  njay  properly 
enough  admit  of  this  name,  as  it  is  iounded  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  propofition,  and  the  relation  of  the  feveral 
words  of  which  it  conlifts  to  each  other.  This  we 
explained  in  the  lati  chapter,  and  illuftrated  by  proper 
examples ;  and  fhall  therefore  only  give  one  inftance 
of  it  here,  to  introduce  the  fubjeft  we  are  now  upon. 
And  it  is  this  :  The  fame  of  Ijocrates  excited  Ar'ijlotleto 
the  profeftnn  of  oratory.    Here  thefe  words,  the  fame 
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of  Ifocrates,  contain  the  fubje(fl  of  this  fentence,  with  Elocution, 
what  relates  to  it ;  and  all  thofe  which  follow,  excited  v— 
Arijiotle  to  the  profejfon  of  oratory,  make  up  the  predi- 
cate and  its  dependants.  And  in  both  parts  each  word 
grammatically  confidered  ftands  in  its  proper  oi'der  of  ' 
conftruclion.  And  thia  feems  agreeable  to  the  natu- 
ral way  of  conveying  our  thoughts,  which  leads  us 
firft  to  exprefs  the  fubjeft  or  thing  of  which  fome  other 
thing  is  faid,  before  the  predicate  or  that  which  is  faid 
concerning  it  ;  and  with  refpecSl  to  both,  as  every  idea 
fucceeds  another  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  to 
range  it  in  the  fame  order  when  we  communicate 
them  to  others.  Our  language  in  the  general  keeps 
pretty  m.uch  to  this  method.  But  in  one  thing  par- 
ticularly it  recedes  from  it  ;  and  that  is,  in  placing 
adjeftives,  which  denote  the  properties  of  things,  be- 
fore their  fubftantives  or  fubjefts,  whofe  propertief* 
they  are  ;  As  when  it  is  faic^  Evil  communication  cor^ 
rupts  good  manners.  And  this  we  always  do,  except 
fomething  follows  which  depends  upon  the  adjeilive. 
So  we  fay.  He  nvas  a  man  eminent  for  his  virtue  ;  not 
an  eminent  man. 

Artificial  order,  as  it  refpefts  fimple  fentences,  has 
little  or  no  regard   to  the  natural  conftruftion  of 
words  ;  but  difpofes  them  in  fach  a  manner  as  will  be 
moft  agreealde  to  the  ear,  and  beft  anfwer  the  defign 
of  the  fpeaker.    The  Latins  take  a  much  greater  li- 
berty in  this  rcfpeft  than  we  do,  or  than  the  nature 
of  our  language  will  permit.    Quintilian  fays,  it  ia 
beft  for  the  verb  to  ftand  laft,  when  there  is  no  parti- 
cular reafon  to  the  contrary.    And  he  gives  this  rea- 
fon for  it,  hecauf  the  force  of  the  fentsnce  lies  in  the  verb. 
So  that,  according  to  him,  they  feem  to  have  had  this 
view  in  putting  the  verb  ac  the  end;  that  as  the  whole 
fencence  is  imperfedl;  witliout  tiie  verb,  the  mihd  be- 
ing thus  held  in  fufpenfe  might  receive  the  deeper  im- 
preffion  from  it  at  laft.    They  likewife  feparate  fuch 
words  as  have  an  immediate  relation  between  them  or 
dependence  one  upon  another,  and  place  any  of  them 
firft  or  laft  as  they  pleafe.    In  fhort,  their  order  feems 
in  a  manner  arbitrary,  if  it  does  not  break  in  upon 
pei-fpicuity,  to  which  they  ufually  attend.    But  moft 
of  thefe  things  are  unfuitable  to  the  genius  of  our 
language.     One  might  fay  indeed,  Convince  him  you 
cannot ;   inftead  of  faying,  2~ou  cannot  convince  him : 
Or,  With  my  o'lvn  eyes  I faw  it ;  for,  I  faiv  it  ivlth  my 
oivn  eyes.     And  again  :  In  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
luxury  the  Roman  fate  declined ;  for.  The  Roman  fate 
declined  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  luxury.    But  this 
inverfion  ot  words  i;i  proper  in  Englifli  compofition 
only  when  it  gives  force  to  the  exprcflion  ;  as  in  the 
higher  ftyle  it  often  does.    It  ferves  to  imprefs  known 
truths  upon  the  m.ind,  but  is  unfit  for  communicating 
the  firft  principles  of  knowledge. 

As  to  compound  fentences,  that  is,  fuch  as  confift 
of  two  or  more  members,  either  fimple  or  compound- 
ed ;  what  relates  to  the  words  in  each  member  fepa- 
rately  is  the  fame  as  in  fimple  fentences.  But  with 
regard  to  the  difpofition  of  the  fevera!  members,  that 
m  ly  be  calletl  the  natural  order,  which  fo  places  them 
as  they  mutually  depend  on  each  other.  Thus  the 
antecedent  member  naturally  precedes  the  relative ; 
as  m  this  exprclnon,  Men  are  apt  to  frgive  themfelves 
tuhat  they  hLme  In  others.  In  hypothetical  fentences 
the  condition;il  member  naturally  ftands  firft.  Thus  : 
If  Socrates  be  a  rational  creature,  he  Is  a  man.  That 
^  G  member 
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ocution.  mettiber  which  cxprefiea  the  cffeil  of  an  aAion  na- 
turally  conies  laft  ;  as,  Though  you  offer  ever  fo  good 
reafons^  you  ivill  not  prevail  ivlth  him.  The  h'ke  may 
b€  faid  of  time,  with  regard  to  things  done  in  it  ; 
as,  The  Roman  eloquence  foon  declined^  tvhen  Cicero  ivas 
dead.  And  to  name  no  more,  the  reafon  of  a  thing 
natHrally  follow3  that  of  which  it  is  the  reafsn  ;  as 
thus  :  jIU  the  pleafurev  of  life  mujl  be  uncertain,  ^iice  life 
itfelf  is  not  fecure. 

When  this  order  is  inverted,  it  may  be  ftyled  arti- 
Jicial.    So  to  keep  to  the  in  (lances  already  given,  the 
two  members  in  the  firft  fentence  may  be  thus  invert- 
ed :  What  they  blame  in  others  men  are  apt  to  forgive 
themfelves.    In  the  fecond,  in  this  manner  :  Socrates  is 
a  man,  if  he  be  a  rational -creature.    In  the  third,  thus: 
Tou  ivill  not  prevail  ivith  him,  though  you  offer  ever  fa 
good  reafons.    And  fo  in  the  reft  :  As,  When  Cicero 
•was  dead,  the  Roman  eloquence  foon  declined ;  and,  Since 
life  itfelf  is  not  fecure,  all  the  pleafures  of  life  muJl  be  un- 
certain.   The  variety  of  inverhons  in  a  fentence  may 
generally  be  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  n'im- 
ber  of  its  members,    in  the  following  fentence  of  Ci- 
cero, the  natural  order  fceras  to  be  this  :  If  that  great- 
nefs  of  mind  he  void  of  jvflice,  tvhich  Jhoivs  itfelf  in  dan- 
gers and  labours,  it  is  blameahle.    Which  may  be  varied 
by  changing  the  place  of  the  firft  and  third  member, 
in  the  following  manner  :   That  greatnefs  of  mind  is 
blameahle  nvhich  Jhoivs  itfelf  in  dangers  and  labours,  if  it 
nvant  juflice.    Or  by  altering  the  place  of  all  the  three 
members  thus  :  That  greatnefs  of  mind  is  blameahle,  if  it 
be  void  of  jvjlice,  luhich  pjo'ws  itfelf  tn  dangers  and  la- 
bours.   But  oftentimes  one  member  may  be  included 
in  another,  as  in  the  inllance  here  given:  If  that  great- 
fiefs  of  mind,  nvhich  flooni's  itfelf  in  dangers  and  labours, 
be  void  ofjujUce,  it  is  blameahle.   Here  the  relative  mem- 
ber is  included  in  the  conditional,  which  is  placed  firft, 
and  the  antecedent  member  follows  both.    But  in  Ci- 
cero it  ftands  thus:  That  greatnefs  of  mind,  ivhichfhvws 
itfelf  in  dangers  and  labours,  f  it  ivant  juflice,  is  blame- 
able  ;  where  the  relative  and  conditional  members  are 
both  included  in  the  antecedent  member.    The  La- 
tin tongue  commonly  admits  of  a  much  greater  va- 
riety in  the  tranfpofition  of  members,  es  v/ell  as  in 
that  of  fingie  words,  than  fuits  with  our  idiom.  In 
the  fcilowing  fentence  the  natural  order  is  much  pre- 
ferable, as  it  beft  fuits  with  the  proper  elevation  and 
cadency  of  the  voice  in  its  pronunciation  :  /  am  <wil- 
ling  to  remit  all  that  is  pciji,  provided  it  may  be  done  toith 
fafety.    But  fhould  we  invert  the  members,  and  fay, 
}  rovided  it  may  be  done  ivith  fafety,  I  am  ivilling  to  re- 
mit all  that  is  pafi  ;  the  harmony  of  the  cadency  would 
be  loft.   \And  if  the  latter  member  be  included  in  the 
former,  the  alteration  will  ftill  be  worfe ;  as,  /  am 
ivilling,  provided  it  may  he  done  ivith  fofety,  te  forgive  all 
that  is  pafi.    Here  the  inflexion  of  the  voice  falls  up- 
on the  fame  member  as  before,  and  deftroys  the  beau- 
ty of  the  period  by  its  elevation  afterwards.  Some 
fentences  admit  of  no  involution  of  their  members. 
Such  arc  thofe  whofe  members  are  coHnefted  by  con- 
junflive  or  disjunctive  particles.    At,  Virtue  furnjfljes 
the  mind  wilh  the  truejt  pleafure  in  profperity,  and  aff  ords 
tL  the  greatefi  comfort  in  adverfity.     n  nd,  j4  wife  man  is 
neither  elated  by  profperity,  nor  deprejfedby  adverfity.  And 
the  like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  where  the  latter  mem- 
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ber  begins  with  fome  Illative  or  reddltlve  particle.  Elocut 
As  in  thefe  inftances  :  The  chief  thing  to  he  regarded  in 
life  is  virtue,  for  all  other  things  are  vain  and  uncertain. 
And,  Though  fortune  is  alivays  inconflant,  yet  fhe  has 
many  votaries.  Neither  of  the  members  in  any  of 
thefe  ways  of  exprefiion,  and  fome  others  which  might 
be  named,  can  be  included  one  in  the  other.  In  all 
the  examples  hitherto  given,  the  fentences  confift  on- 
ly of  fimple  members;  and  indeed  compound  mem- 
bers are  not  fo  often  inverted,  nor  included  one  in 
another,  by  reafon  of  their  length.  However,  we 
fhall  here  produce  one  inftance  of  each  :  Whoever  con- 
Jiders  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  hoiu  frequent- 
ly the  greatefl  hopes  are  fruflrated  ;  he  ivill  fee  juji  reafon 
to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place  too  much  depen  - 
dence upon  things  fo  precarious.  This  fentence  confifts  of 
two  compound  members,  which  here  Rand  in  their  na- 
tural order,  but  may  be  thus  inverted  :  He  ivill feejufi 
reafon  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place  too  much 
dependence  on  things  fo  precarious;  whoever  confiders  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  how  often  the  greatefl 
hopes  are  fruflrated.  \\\  the  fcHowing  fentence  one 
compound  member  is  included  in  another  :  Let  us  not 
conclude,  ivhile  dangers  are  at  a  d'flance,  and  do  not  im- 
mediately approach  us,  that  we  are  fecure  ;  unlefs  we  ufe 
all  neceffary  precaution  to  prevent  them.  Here  the  na- 
tural order  would  be:  While  dangers  are  at  a  d'flante, 
and  do  not  immediately  approach  us ;  let  us  not  conclude, 
that  we  are  fecure,  unlefs  we  ufe  all  neceffary  precaution  to 
prevent  them. 

But  there  are  fome  other  confiderations  relating  to- 
order,  which,  being  taken  from  the  nature  of  things, 
equally  fuit  all  languages.  So,  in  amplifying,  there 
fhould  be  a  conftant  gradation  from  a  lefs  to  a  greater  j 
as  when  Cicero  fays,  Ambition  creates  hatred,  fhynfs,. 
difcords,  feditions,  and  wars.  On  the  contrary,  in  ex- 
tenuating, we  Ihould  defcend  from  a  i^reater  to  a  lefs  ; 
as  if,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  one  (hould 
fay,  They  were  fo  far  from  fu^ering  a  Roman  citt%en  to 
be  put  fo  death,  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  he  whipt, 
or  even  to  be  bound.  In  conftituting  any  whole,  we 
put  the  parts  firft  ;  as,  Invention,  difpofttion,  elocution, 
and  pronunciation,  make  up  the  art  of  oratory.  But  in  fe- 
parating  any  whole,  the  parts  follow  :  as,  The  art  of 
oratory  may  be  divided  into  thefe  four  parts;  invention,, 
difpofttion,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  In  every  enu- 
meration care  muft  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  whole 
with  the  parts  ;  but  if  it  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  mull 
either  be  put  firft  or  laft.  So  it  would  be  wrong  to 
fay.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatefl  prudence,  virtue^ 
jujfice,  and  modefly  :  for  the  word  virtue  here  contains 
in  it  the  other  three,  and  therefore  ftiould  not  be  ia- 
ferted  among  them.  See  Language,  n°  17. 

^3.  Of  funBure  and  Number. 

QuiNTiLiAN,  fpeaking  of  compofition,  reprefent* 
a  dilcourfe  as  very  happy  in  that  refpeft,  when  the 
order,  junSure,  and  number,  are  all  juft  and  propen 
The  firft  of  thefe,  which  gives  rules  for  the  due  pla- 
cing of  the  words  and  members  of  a  featence,  has 
been  already  explained.  We  now  proceed  to  the  other 
two,  which  relate  to  letters  and  fyllables  ;  the  former 
treating  ef  their  connexion,  and  the  latter  of  their 
<auantity. 

I.  A» 
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Elocution.     I.  As  to  junBure.    A  due  attention  is  to  be  paid 
v~— '  to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  confonants,  and  fyl- 
"he  na-     lables  in  the  connexion  of  words,  with  regard  to  the 
ire  and  ufe  found. 

f  junaure  As  to  the  Jirjl^  when  a  word  ends  with  a  vowel, 
splained  gnd  the  next  begins  either  with  a  different  vowel,  or 
xated  *  ^^'"^^  repeated,  it  ufually  renders  the  pronunciation 

hollow  and  unpleafant.    For,  as  Q^intihan  has  julUy 
obferved,  "  This  makes  a  chafm  in  the  fentence,  and 
Hops  the  courfe  of  it."  For  there  mutt  be  fomc  paufe, 
in  order  to  pronounce  them  both,  or  otherwife  the  found 
of  one  will  be  loft.    So,  for  inftance,  in  pronouncing 
thefc  words,  the  other  day.,\ysA^{i,^oM  ftop  a  little  after 
the  word  the,  the  found  of  e  will  not  be  beard  ;  and  if 
it  is  dropt,  it  will  occafion  a  rougher  found,  from  the 
afpiration  of  th  twice  repeated  fo  near  together,  as 
//j'  other  day.    Therefore  to  prevent  both  thefe  incon- 
veniences, we  ufually  fay,  /'  other  day.    But  the  dif- 
ferent confonants,  which  together  with  the  vowels 
make  up  ihofe  fyllables,  often  caufe  a  confiderable  dif- 
ference in  the  pronunciation,  fo  as  to  render  it  more 
ox  Icfs  agreeable.    As,  if  we  fay,  he  overdid  it,  the 
•words  he  over  hav^  not  fo  harfli  a  found,  as  the  other; 
though  ftill  they  require  forae  paufe  to  keep  them  di- 
ftinft.     Bcfides,  fome  vowels  meet  more  amicably, 
and  admit  of  a  fofter  pronunciation,  than  others, 
Thofe  which  have  the  weakeft  and  fmalleft  found, 
follow  heft  ;  becaufe  they  occafion  the  leaft  alteration 
of  the  organ  in  forming  the  two  founds.    Such  are  e 
and  i ;  and  therefore,  without  any  chafm  in  the  found, 
or  hefitation  of  the  voice,  we  fay,  he  is.    But  where 
the  a£lion  of  the  organs  is  greater,  and  the  found 
ftronger,  the  pronunciation  is  mere  difficult :  as  when 
we  fay,  tho'  ail.    For  here  is  a  contrary  motion  of  the 
lips,  which  are  lirft  put  forward  in  founding  the  o,  and 
then  drawn  backward  to  pronounce  the  a;  and  there- 
fore the  found  is  much  fofter  to  fay,  tho'  every,  where 
their  adlon  is  lefs.    And  the  like  ill  effeft  commonly 
happens  from  the  repetition  of  the  fame  vowel :  as  if 
we  fay,  go  on;  or,  you  ufually  aEl  thus.    Theie  is  a  con- 
fiderable difference  between  thefe  two  expreflions,  in 
repeating  the  found  of  the  vowel,  and  where  eithe;-  of 
them  is  doubled  in  a  fingle  word.    For  then  the  fame 
found  only  is  protrafted  by  one  continued  motion  of 
the  organ  ;  as  in  the  words  good,  and  deem.    But  here 
I  the  found  is  repeated  again  by  a  new  a<ftIon  of  the  or- 

I  gan  ;  which,  if  precipitated,  obfcures  the  found  of  one 

r  of  the  vowels ;  and,  if  too  much  retarded,  makes  a 

chafm  in  the  pronunciation  ;  either  of  which  is  un- 
pleafant to  the  ear. 

But  as  the  coalition  of  two  vowels  occafions  an  hol- 
low and  obfcure  found,  fo  the  meeting  of  fome  confo- 
nants renders  it  very  harfh  and  rough.  Thus  the 
words  king  Xerxes,  and  public  good,  when  fo  placed  have 
not  only  a  roughnefs,  but  likewife  a  difficulty  in  their 
pronunciation,  from  the  contrary  adion  of  the  lips  ; 
which  in  the  former  are  firft  drawn  back  and  then  for- 
ward, but  in  the  latter  the  contrary  way,  and  in  both 
of  them  with  fome  confiderable  force.  But  this  may 
very  eafily  he  avoided,  by  faying,  with  a  little  altera- 
tion in  the  words,  Xerxes  the  king,  znd  the  good  of  t he 
public.  So  hkewife  the  words  i/l  company,  have  a  foftcr 
found  than  bad  company,  for  the  fame  reafon.  To 
multiply  inftances  of  this  kind  feems  unneceffary,  which 
fo  frequently  occur  in  all  difcourfes. 
2 
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The  repetition  of  the  fame  fyllable,  at  the  end  and  Elocution. 
beginning  of  Words,  is  the  laft  thing  to  be  confidcred.  "* 
And  a  little  obfcrvation  will  convince  us,  that  where 
this  happens,  it  generally  renders  the  found  either  con- 
fufed  or  unpleafant.    Cicero  was  often  rallied  oa  ac- 
count of  this  verfc ; 


0  fortunatam  natam  me  confule  Romam. 

Every  one  will  eafily  perceive  a  difagreeable  found  ih 
the  following  expreffion  :  "  A  man  many  times  doeis 
that  unadvifedly,  of  which  he  afterwards  repents." 
The  chime  of  the  words  man  many  both  feems  affec- 
ted, and  difpleafes  the  ear.  But  this  will  foon  be  re- 
medied, if  we  feparatc  thofe  two  words,  and  fay,  *'  A 
man  does  that  many  times  unadvifedly." 

From  the  fliort  account  here  given  of  this  part  of 
compofition,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  things  are 
necefiary  to  render  it  moll  complete  and  accurate  4 
which  are  thefe  following.  If  a  word  end  with  a  vowel, 
the  next  ought  to  begin  with  a  confonant,  or  fuoh  a 
vowel  whofe  found  may  agree  well  with  the  former. 
But  if  a  word  conclude  with  a  confonant,  either  a 
vowel  fhould  follow,  or  fuch  a  confonar;t  whofe  pro- 
nunciation will  fuit  with  it.  And  laftly,  the  f.ime 
fyllable  ought  not  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  one 
word,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  it  has  been 
obferved  by  fome  critics,  that  the  following  verfe  at 
the  beginning  of  Virgil's  ^neid  has  all  thefe  pro- 
perties : 

ylnna  virumque  cam,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  dris. 

Where  any  word  in  this  verfe  ends  with  a  vowel,  the 
next  begins  with  a  confonant  ;  and  where  any  one 
ends  with  a  confonant,  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel  ; 
and  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  fame  found  through- 
out the  whole.  But  this  is  what  ratfly  happens, 
efpecially  in  our  language,  which  abounds  with  con- 
fonants. And  what  Quintilian  fays  of  the  coalition 
of  vowels,  in  treating  upon  this  fubjeft,  feems  ap- 
phcable  to  the  whole.  "  This  (fays  he)  is  a  thing 
not  much  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  1  know  not  whether  the 
negleft  of  it,  or  too  great  a  concern  about  it,  be 
worfe.  It  neccfTarily  checks  the  vigour  of  the  rnind, 
and  diverts  it  from  matters  of  greater  importance.  And 
therefore,  as  it  fiiows  neghgencc  to  permit  it,  fo  to 
be  in  conftant  fear  of  it  difcovere  a  low  genius."  Thjs 
was  the  opinion  of  that  judicious  writer.  And  aa 
thefe  things  cannot  always  be  attended  to,  it  may  be 
fufficient  to  avoid  them,  where  they  prove  very  offen- 
five  to  the  ear,  and  it  may  be  done  without  fome 
greater  inconvenience.  So  in  this  fentence,  Honejly 
is  the  bejl  policy,  the  coalition  of  /  and  ^  in  the  two  lall 
words  left  policy  produces  a  roughnefs-  in  their  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  as  the  expreffion  is  ftrong,  and  can- 
not perhaps  be  well  altered  for  the  belter,  the  fouad 
here  ought  to  give  way  to  the  fenfe. 

II.  Number.    This  refpefts  the  quantity  of  fyl-  5» 
lables,  as  JunBure  does  their  quality.    In  the  Greek  ^Jj^ '^^"^ 
and  Roman  languages  every  fyllable  has  its  il'^tind  "J-^ 
quantity  ;  and  is  either  long,  fhort,  or  common  :  two  i,.r. 
or  more  of  which  joined  to^^ether  in  a  certain  order 
make  a  foot,  and  a  determinate  number  of  thefe  in  a 
different  order  conftitute  their  feveral  forts  of  metre. 
This  variety  of  founds  gives  a  much  greater  harm^rxir 
to  their  poetry,  than  what  can  arife  only  from  the 
^  G  2  feat 
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Elocution  ,  feat  of  the  accent,  and  the  fimilitude  of  found  at  the    would  doubtlefs  be  more  agreeable  if  it  wn8  altered  Eloci.non 

*  end  of  two  verlcs,  which  chiefly  re^Tulate  our  metre,    thus :  Avarice  is  a  crime,  of  which  'wife  jnen  are  too  of- 

And  although  their  profe  was  not  fo  confined  with    ten  guilty.    Every  one  muft  perceive,  when  the  ac- 
regard  to  the  feet,  either  as  to  the  kind  or  place  of    cent  fails  upon  the  laft  fyllahle  in  the  fentence,  as  it 
them,  as  their  n.etrical  compofitions;  yet  it  had  a  fort    does  if  it  end  with  of,  the  found  is  not  fo  phafant  as 
ofmeafure,  more  efpetially  in  the  rife  and  cadency  of 
their  periods.     This  they  call  rhetorical  mmler.  And 
accordin.T^ly  the  anc  ient  writers  upon  this  art  acqu  iint 
us  what  feet  are  beft  fiiited  to  the  beginning,  middle, 


or  concluficn  of  a  fentence.  Such  rules  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  our  langua,^-e,  which  has  not  thataccmate 
diftindlion  of  quantity  in  its  fyHables.  For  we  are 
apt  to  confound  accent  with  QTiantity,  <;nd  pronounce 
thofe  fyllables  loneeft  on  which  we  lay  the  accent, 
though  in  their  nature  they  are  not  fo.    As  in  the 


when  it  refts  upon  the  preceding  fyllable  in  the  word 
guilty.  Nor  are  very  long  words  well  fuited  cither 
to  the  beginning  or  conclufion  of  a  period  ;  for  they 
retard  the  pronunciation  at  firft,  and  full  too  heavy  at 
the  end. 


Chap.  III.    Of  Dignity. 


Dignity  confifls  in  the  right  ufe  of  tropes  and  The  nece 
figures.    It  is  not  fufficient  for  an  orator  to  exprelsfi;y  "'g 


word  admirable,  where  none  hut  the  ffvft  fyllahle  ad    himfelf  wfith  propriety  and  clearnefs,  or  in  fmooth  and 


is  pronounced  long  ;  thoueh  that  Is  onlv  rendered  fo 
by  pofition,  and  the  two  following  are  fo  by  nature. 
And  again,  in  the  word  avarice,  we  found  the  firft  a 
long  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  the  fecond  rtiort;  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  both  thofe  vowels.  However, 
-we  fliall  offer  a  few  things  that  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
modulate  our  periods  and  adjuft  their  cadency. 

A  great  number  of  monofyllablcs  do  not  ftand  well 
together.  For  as  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  diftance 
in  the  pronunciation  Isetween  one  word  and  another, 
than  between  the  fyllables  of  the  fame  word  ;  fuch 
paufes,  though  fhort,  yet,  when  too  frequent,  make 
the  found  rough  and  uneven,  and  by  that  means  fpoil 
its  harmony.  And  this  may  fecm  more  neceflary  to 
te  attended  to,  becaufe  the  Englifh  language  abounds 
fo  much  with  monofyllables.  On  the  contrary,  a  con- 
tinuation of  many  long  words  makes  a  fentence  move 
too  flow  and  heavily.  And  therefore  fuch  periods 
generally  run  beft,  which  have  a  proper  mixture  of 
words  of  a'different  length.  Befides,  as  every  word 
has  its  accent,  which  with  us  ftands  for  quantity,  a 
number  either  of  monofyllables,  or  long  words,  coming 
together,  fo  far  abates  the  harmony,  as  it  leffens  the 
variety. 

Again,  feveral  words  of  the  fame  ending  do  not 
Hand  well  together,  efpecially  where  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  fame  fylLible  in  each  of  them.  For  this 
creates  too  great  a  jingle  by  the  fimilitude  of  found  ; 
and  is  apt  to  difplcafe,  from  an  appearance  of  affec- 
tation.   Of  this  kind  is  the  following  fentence  :  No- 


harmonious  periods;  but  his  language  nnift  likewifc"'^^"'"^ 
be  fuited  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  fubjeft. 
And  therefore,  as  elegance  gives  rules  for  the  firlt  of 
thefe,  and  compojition  for  the  fecond;  fo  does  dignity  for 
the  laft  of  them.  It  is  very  evident,  that  different 
fubjefls  require  a  different  ftyle  and  manner  of  ex- 
preflion  ;  fince,  as  Quintilian  fays,  "  What  is  magni- 
ficent in  one  difcourfe  would  be  turgid  in  another ; 
and  thofe  expreflions  which  appear  low  upon  a  fu- 
blime  fubjeft,  would  fuit  leffer  matters :  and  as  in  a 
florid  harangue  a  mean  word  is  remarkable,  and  like 
a  blemlfh  ;  fo  any  thing  lofty  and  bright  upon  a  tri- 
vial argument  is  difproportionate,  and  like  a  tumour 
upon  an  even  furface."  Now  this  variety  in  the  man- 
ner of  expreflion  arifes  in  a  great  mcafure  from  trope-s 
and  figures,  which  not  only  enliven  and  beautify  a  dif- 
courfe, but  give  it  likewife  force  and  grandeur ;  for 
which  reafon  this  part  of  elocution  fcems  to  have  beers 
called  dignity. 

Tropes  and  figures  are  diflinguifhed  from  each  other 
in  feveral  refpefts.  Tropes  moftly  affeif  fiugle  words^ 
but  figures  whole  fentences.  A  trope  conveys  two 
ideas  to  the  mind  by  means  of  one  word;  but  a  figure 
throws  the  fentence  into  a  difierent  form  from  the  com- 
mon and  ufual  manner  of  expreffion.  Befides,  tropes 
are  chiefly  defigned  to  reprefent  our  thoughts,  bat 
figures  our  paffions. 


^  I.  Tropes. 

A  trope,  which  is  a  figure  of  words,  has  been  ufually  Tropes, 
thing  is  more  ivelcome,  dcJightfome,  or  'ivho/efome,  than    defined  to  be  the  change  of  a  word  from  its  proper  figni-whut^ 
rejl  to  a  wearied  man.     In  fuch  expreflions  therefore,  fication  to  fome  other  with  advantage,  either  as  to  beauty  or 
if  the  order  of  the  words  cannot  well  be  altered,  Jlrength.    The  words,  with  advantage,  arc  added  in  - 
fome  other  word  fhould  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of   the  definition,  becaufe  a  trope  ought  not  to  be  cha- 

fen,  unlefs  there  is  fome  good  reafon  for  ufing  it  ra- 
ther than  the  proper  word.  But  in  what  manner,  or 
how  far,  it  can  be  faid  of  all  tropes  in  general,  that 
they  change  the  proper  fignification  of  words,  will 
beft  appear  by  confidering  the  nature  of  each  kind  of 
them  feparately.  Now  in  every  trope  a  reference  is 
had  to  two  things,  which  occafions  two  ideas  ;  one  of 


one  of  them  at  leaft,  to  -dlvetfify  the  found.  So  in 
the  example  here  given,  the  found  might  be  varied 
by  fsying.  Nothing  is  more  welcome,  pkafant,  or  whole- 
Jome. 

But  to  add  no  more,  if  a  fentence  end  with  a  mo- 
nofyllable,  it  is  apt  to  hurt  the  cadency,  and  difap- 
point  the  ear  ;  whereas  words  of  a  moderate  length 


carry  a  greater  force  with  them,  by  the  fulnefs  of  the  thing  expreffed,  and  another  of  that  thing  to  which 

their  found,  and  afford  the  ear  what  it  expefted.   And  it  has  a  refpeft,  and  is  fupplied  by  the  mind.    For  all 

there  is  one  fort  of  monofyllai  ks  more  efpecially,  tropes  are  taken  either  from  things  internally  related, 

which  never  ftand  well  at  the  conc  lufion  of  a  period,  as  the  whole  and  a  part ;  or  externally,  as  caufe  and 

thou  ijh  we  frequently  find  them  there;  and  thefe  are  effeft,  fubjedl  and  adjunct;  or  from  fome  fimilitude 

the  iigns  of  cafes.    Thus  we  fay.  Avarice  is  a  crime,  that  is  found  between  them;  or  from  a  contrariety.  The 

'vhich  wife  men  are  too  often  guilty  of,    But  the  cadency  lirft  of  thefe  is  called  fynadochey  the  fecond  metonymy ^ 

I  th? 
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'on  the  third  metaphor,  and  the  lad  Irony.  We  fliall  endea- 
vour to  iUuftrate  this  by  examples.  When  we  fay, 
Hannibal  beat  tJoe  Romans  ;  the  nieanint^  is,  that  Han- 
nibal and  his  army  did  this.  So  that  although  in 
fome  fenfe  a  part  may  here  he  f^id  to  ftand  for  the 
whole,  which  makes  it  ^  fynecdoche  ;  yet,  flricily  fpeak- 
ing,  the  word  Hannibal  does  net  alter  its  fenfe,  !)ut 
there  is  an  elHpfis  in  the  expreffion,  Hannibal  being 
put  for  himfelf  and  his  army.  But  if  we  fay,  Gictro 
JJoould  be  read  by  all  /ove's  of  eloquence  ;  here  indeed  the 
word  Cicero  appears  to  be  changed  from  its  proper 
fenfe,  and  to  fignify  the  hooks  of  Cicero  ;  which  is 
a  metonymy,  the  author  being  put  for  his  works; 
and  therefore  fuch  expreffions  need  not  be  deemed 
elHpticah  Again,  if  any  one  fpcaking  of  a  fubtle  and 
crafty  man,  fhould  fay  he  is  a  fox  ;  the  meaning  is,  he 
i&  like  a  fox  ;  which  is  a  metaphor;  where  the  word  fox 
retains  its  proper  fenfe,  and  denotes  that  animal,  to 
which  the  man  is  compared  on  account  of  liis  craft. 
Laftly,  if  a  perfon  fay  to  another,  Well  done ;  mean- 
ing that  the  thing  was  ill  done,  the  word  ivell  keeps 
its  own  fenfe  ;  but  from  the  manner  of  its  pronun- 
ciation, or  fome  other  circumftance  attending  the  ex- 
preffion,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  contrary  is  intend- 
ed :  which  is  called  ?n  irony.  From  thefe  inftances  it 
may  appear  in  what  latitude  we  muft  underfland  the 
common  definition  of  a  trope,  which  makes  it  to  conful 
in  the  change  of  a  word  from  its  proper  fenfe  into 
fome  other.  But  though  in  reality  there  are  but  four 
kinds  of  tropes,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  fo  many 
different  refpefts  which  things  bear  one  to  another  j 
yet  as  thefe  feveral  refpeds  are  found  in  a  variety  of 
fubjeds,  and  attended  with  ditferenc  circumftances, 
the  names  of  tropes  have  from  hence  been  greatly  mul- 
tiplied ;  which,  however,  may  all  be  referred  to  fome 
or  other  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  as  will  be  fliown 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  in  their  order.  And  for 
diftinftion  fake  we  fhall  call  the  former  primary,  and 
the  latter  fecondary,  tropes. 

We  now  proceed  to  confider  the  reafons  which  have 
occafioned  the  introduction  of  tropes.  And  thefe,  as 
Quintilian  obferves,  are  three  ;  necejftty,  emphajis,  and 
beauty. 

I.  Tropes  were  firft  introduced  from  necejftly,  de- 
riving their  origin  unqueftionably  in  a  confiderable 
degree  from  the  barrennefs  of  language,  becaufe  no 
language  which  we  know  contains  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  proper  words  to  exprefs  all  the  different  con- 
ceptions of  our  minds :  but  the  principal  caufe  of 
their  introduftion  feems  to  be  that  extenfive  influence 
which  imagination  pofTcircs  over  every  kind  of  fpeech. 
The  mind  confiders  the  fame  thing  vaiious  ways  ; 
views  it  in  different  lights  ;  compares  it  with  other 
things  ;  and  obferves  their  feveral  relations  and  affec- 
tions ;  wherein  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 
From  all  which  reflexions,  it  is  furnifhed  with  almoft 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas  ;  which  cannot  all  of  them 
be  diftinguifhed  and  exprefTed  by  proper  words>  fince 
new  ones  occur  daily.  And  were  this  pofTible,  yet 
would  it  be  imprafticable  ;  becaufe  the  multitude  of 
words  muft  be  fo  vaftly  great,  that  the  memory  could 
not  retain  them,  nor  be  able  to  recal  them  as  occa- 
lion  required.  Tropes  have  in  a  good  meafure  re- 
drefTed  both  thefe  in  conveniences  j  for  by  means  of  them 
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the  mind  is  not  burdened  with  a  numberlefs  ftock  of  Elocution- 
different  words,  and  yet  nothing  feems  to  want  a  — v"— ^ 
name.  Thus  fometimes,  where  a  word  is  wanting 
to  exprefs  any  purticular  thing,  it  is  clearly  enough 
leprefented  by  tlie  name  of  fome  other  thing,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fimilicude  between  them.  At  other  times, 
the  c  uife  is  fignified  by  the  effefl  ;  the  fubjefk  by  the 
adjunct  ;  or  the  contrary.  And  the  whole  is  often 
underltood  by  a  part,  or  a  part  by  the  whole.  And 
thus  by  the  ufe  of  tropes,  the  mind  is  helped  to  con- 
ceive of  fomething  not  exprefTed,  from  tliat  which 
is  expreffeid.  It  is  much  the  fame  cafe,  as  when  we 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  a  perfon,  whofe  name  we 
are  either  unacquainted  with,  or  have  forgot  ;  for 
by  defcribing  his  perfon,  abode,  or  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances relating  to  him,  thofe  we  converfe  with  as 
well  underftand  vhom  we  mean,  as  if  we  mentioned 
his  name.  So  the  fhepherd  in  Virgil,  when  he  could 
not  think  of  the  name  of  Archimedes,  defcribes  hinj 
by  his  works  : 

And  what's  his  name  who  form'd  the  fphere^ 
And  fhow'd  the  feafons  of  the  fliding  year  ? 

Befides,  it  fometimes  happens  in  a  difcourfe,  that  thofe 
things  are  neceffary  to  be  faid,  which,  if  exprefTed  in 
their  proper  terms,  would  be  offenfive  ;  but  being  clo- 
thed with  metaphors,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
with  decency.  Thus  then  the  imagination  never  con- 
templates any  one  idea  iingle  and  alone, butalwaysalong 
with  other  ideas,  which  may  be  called  its  accejfories, 
and  which  often  operate  more  forcibly  upon  the  mind 
than  the  principal  idea  itfelf  does.  In  their  nature, 
they  are  often  more  agreeable,  and  frequently  alfo 
more  famihar,  10  our  conceptions;  or  perhaps  they  re- 
mind us  of  a  greater  variety  of  important  circum- 
ftances. Hence  the  name  of  the  acceflory  is  often 
preferred,  as,  e.  g.  when  we  wunt  to  point  o-ut  the  time 
in  which  a  ftate  enjoyed  its  chief  reputation,  &c.  the 
proper  words  might  do,  bur  the  imagination  fuggefl* 
the  flourifhing  period  of  a  plant  or  tree  ;  and  we  fay 
"  the  Roman  empire  flouviflied  moft  under  Augu- 
ftus :"  Catiline,  we  fay,  was  the  head  inltead  of  the 
leader  of  his  party,  becaufe  the  head  is  the  principal 
pare  of  the  human  figure. 

2.  A  fecond  reafon  above-mentioned  for  the  ufe  of 
tropes  was,  emphafts.  Tropes  do  many  times  exprefs 
things  with  greater  force  and  evidence  than  can  be 
done  by  proper  words.  We  receive  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  by  our  fenfes.  And  fimiiitudts 
taken  from  fenfible  things,  as  in  metaphors,  very  raucli. 
afTift  the  mind  in  its  refletlions  upon  thofe  things  which 
do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes.  For 
it  is  certain,  that  we  are  fooner  and  more  ftrongly  af- 
fefted  with  fenfible  obje6ls,  than  with  things  of  which 
we  can  have  no  ideas  but  from  the  internal  operations 
of  our  own  minds.  Nay,  fometimes  one  bright  and 
lively  trope  fhall  convey  a  fuller  and  more  juft  idea  of 
a  thing  than  a  large  periphrafis.  So  when  Virgil  calls 
the  Scipios  tivo  thunderbolts  of  tvar,  he  gives  a  more 
lively  image  of  the  rapid  force  and  fpeedy  fuccefs  of 
their  arms,  than  could  have  been  conveyed  by  a  long 
defcription  in  plain  words.  And  in  many  cafes  the 
tropical  ufe  of  words  is  fo  emphatical,  and  fuited  to. 
the  idea  we  defiga  to  excite,  that  in  this  rcfpeA  it 
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Elocution,  may  bejuftly  efteemed  the  moll  proper.    So,  tncenfed  Charybdis  or  the  Syrtes.    It  is  neceflapy  therefore  in  Elocution 

^'""^  ivltb  anger ^  iriflamed  with  dejire,  fallen  into  an  error,  are  a  good  trope,  not  only  that  there  be  a  near  affinity  *— 

all  metaphorical  expreffiona,  ufed  in  a  way  of  fimili-  between  the  two  ideas,  but  likewlfe  that  this  affinity 

tude  ;  and  yet  perhaps  no  proper  words  can  be  made  be  very  obvious  and  generally  known,  fo  that  the  word 

ufe  of,  which  will  convey  a  more  lively  image  of  the  be  no  fooner  pronounced  but  both  images  do  immedi- 

thing  we  defign  to  reprefent  by  them.  ately  prefent  therafelves  to  the  mind. 

But  beauty  and  ornament,  as  was  obferved  before,  Agsin,  as  a  trope  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  cvl- 
hnve  been  another  caufe  of  the  ufe  of  tropes.  Some  dent,  fo  likewife  fhouid  ic  bear  a  due  proportion  to 
fuhjefts  require  a  more  florid  and  elegant  drefs  than  the  thing  it  is  defigned  to  reprefent,  fo  as  neither  to 
others.  When  we  defcribe  or  applaud,  ornaments  of  heighten  nor  diminiiJi  the  juft  idea  of  it.  Indeed, 
fpeech  and  a  gaiety  of  cxpreffion  are  requifite.  And  fometimes  when  vs^e  fpe4k  of  things  indefinitely,  we 
it  is  the  bufinefa  of  an  orator  to  entertain  his  hearers  fay  too  much,  left  we  fhould  feem  to  fay  too  little, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  inftrufts  them.  Now  Cicero,  And  this  manner  of  fpeaking  is  called  an  hyperbole  ; 
who  was  an  admirable  judge  of  the  force  and  power  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  facied  writings.  So» 
ef  eloquence,  has  obferved,  that  tropical  exprcffions  for  inftance,  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  faid  to  be  fivifter 
give  the  mind  the  greateft  delight  and  entertainment,  than  eagles^  and  Jlr anger  than  Hons.  But  even  in  this 
"  I  have  often  wondered  (fays  he)  why  tropes  (hould  way  of  expreffion  a  proportion  is  to  be  obferved.  For 
give  greater  pleafure  than  proper  words.  1  imagine  fome  veiy  confiderable  and  unufual  excefs  of  the'  thing 
the  reafon  muft  be,  cither  that  there  is  an  appearance  in  its  kind  is  at  leaft  defigned  by  it ;  which,  perhaps, 
of  wit  in  neglefting  what  is  at  hand,  and  making  cannot,  or  however  is  not  necefTary  to  be  defined.  And 
choice  of  fomethin^  at  a  diftance  ;  or  that  the  hearer  therefore  Q^uintiiian  blames  Cato  for  calling  the  top 
is  furnifhed  with  a  different  thought,  without  being  of  an  hill  a  wart;  becaufe  the  proportion  between  the 
led  into  a  miftake,  w^hich  affords  a  very  agreeable  two  ideas  is  nowife  adequate.  And  fo,  on  the  con- 
pleafure;  or  that  a  whole  fimilitude  is  conveyed  to  the  trary,  Ariftotle  cenfures^  Euripides  for  calling  rowing 
.'-jnind  by  a  fingle  word;  or  that,  particularly  in  the  the  empire  of  the  oar.  Poets  indeed  are  allowed  a  greater 
■  bell  and  moll  lively  metaphor,  the  image  is  prefented  liberty  in  this  refpeft;  but  an  orator  fliould  be  modeft 
to  our  fight,  which  is  the  quickeft  of  our  fenfes."  And  in  his  expreffions,  and  take  care  that  he  neither  fo 
therefore  he  fuppofes,  that  "  as  garments  were  firtl  heighten  nor  dimlnifh  the  natural  ideas  of  things  by 
invented  from  neceffity,  to  fecure  us  from  the  injuries  tropes,  as  to  lead  liis  hearers  into  miftakes. 
of  the  weather-,  but  improved  afterw^ards  for  ornament  .  But  further:  As  a  moderate  ufe  of  tropes,  juftly  ap- 
and  diflinclion;  fo  the  poverty  of  language  firft  intro-  plied,  beautifies  arid  enlivens  a  difcourfe ;  fo  an  excefs 
duced  tropes,  which  were  afterwards  increafed  for  de-  of  them  caufes  obfcurity,  by  running  it  into  abftrufe 
light."  Befides,  a  variety  of  expreffion  is  pleafing  in  allegories  and  riddles.  Tropes  are  not  the  common 
a  difcoilrfe.  It  is  many  times  neceifary  that  the  fame  and  ordinary  drefs  of  our  thoughts,  but  a  foreign  ba- 
thing fhould  be  repeated  ;  and  if  this  be  done  in  the  bit  :  and  therefore  he  who  fills  his  difcourfe  with  a 
•fame  words,  it  will  grow  titefome  to  the  hearers,  and  continued  feries  of  them,  feems  to  a£l  like  one  who 
fink  their  efteem  of  the  fpeaker's  ability.  Therefore,  appears  in  public  in  a  fl:range  drefs  ;  which  no  man  of 
to  prevent  this,  it  is  proper  the  expreffion  fhould  be  charadler  would  choofe  to  do. 

varied,  that  although  the  fenfe  be  the  fame,  it  miy  Moreover,  as  one  ufe  of  tropes  is  pleafure  and  en- 
give  the  mind  a  new  pleafure  by  it^  different  drefs.  tertainment,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  make  choice  of 

We  come  now,  in  the  lafl  place,  to  lay  down  fome  fuch  as  are  fmooth  and  eafy.    But  if  at  any  time  we 

direftions  proper  to  be  obferved  in  the  choice  of  think  it  neceffary  to  ufe  a  harfh  trope,  it  is  proper  to 

tropes.  foftcn  it  by  fome  precaution.    For,  as  Cicero  very 

And  firfl,  as  every  trope  gives  us  two  ideas;  one,  of  handfomcly  fays,  a  trope Jhould  be  modejl,  fmce  it Jlands 

the  word  expreffed;  and  another,  which,  by  means  of  in  a  place  ivhich  does  not  belong  to  it ;  for  nvhicb  reafon  it 

that,  the  mind  connecls  with  it  ;  it  is  neceffary,  that  fmuld feem  to  come  thither  by  permijfion,  and  not  by  farce. 

the  relation  between  thefe  two  appear  very  plain  and  And  therefore,  when  he  thought  it  harfli  to  fay,  The 

evident.    For  an  obfcure  trope  is  always  faulty,  un-  death  of  Cato  made  the  fenate  an  orphan  ;  he  guards  the 

lefs  where  fome  particular  reafon  makes  it  neceffai-y.  exprelTion  by  faying,  The  death  of  Cato  has  (if  I  may 

And  therefore  tropes  ought  rot  to  be  too  far-fetched,  be  alloiued  to  fay  fo)  rendered  the  fenate  an  orphan. 
.left  that  fhould  render  them  dark.    For  which  reafon       And,  to  add  no  more,  care  fliould  be  taken  how 

Cicero  fays,  he  fhould  not  choofe  to  call  any  thing  we  transfer  tropes  from  one  btnguage  into  another. 

deilruAive  to  a  perfon's  fortune,  the  Syrtis  of  his  patri-  For  as  they  are  frequently  taken  not  only  from  natural 
mony,  but  rather  the  rod'  of  it ;  nor  the  Charybdis  of  things,  or  fuch  notions  as  are  common  to  the  gene- 

his  efinle,  but  the  gulph  of  it.    For  thofe  who  either  did  rality  of  mankind,  but  likewife  from  the  mannera,  cu- 

not  know  that  the  Syrtes  were  two  quickfands  upon  floms,  and  occurrences  of  particular  nations ;  fo  they 

the  coafl  of  Africa,  or  that  Charybdis  was  a  gulph  in  may  be  very  plain  and  obvious  to  thofe  among  whom 

the  ftrait  of  Sicily,  both  of  them  very  deflrudive  to  they  took  their  rife,  but  altogether  unintelligible  to 

mariners,  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  the  mean-  others  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  reafon  of  them, 

ing  of  the  metaphor.    Befides,  metaphors  taken  from  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  Roman  foldiersito  ciirry  their 

things  we  have  feen,  affedt  the  mind  more  forcibly  money  in  their  girdles ;  hence  it  was  the  fome  thing 

than  thofe  which  are  taken  frsm  fuch  things  as  we  with  them  to  fay,  a  perfon  had  lojl  his  girdle,  as  that 
have  only  heard  of.    Now  there  is  fcarce  any  one  who    he  had  lojl  his  money.    And  becaufe  the  Romans  wore 

has  not  feen  a  rock  or  a  gulph ;  but  there  are  very  the  toga,  which  was  a  long  gown,  in  time  of  peace^ 

i€w  perfons,  comparatively,  who  have  been  either  at  and  a  different  garb  when  engaged  in  war,  their  wri- 
ters 
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Elocution,  ters  iometlmes  ufc  the  word  toga  to  fignlfy  peace.  But 
as  neither  of  thefe  cuftomB  is  in  ufe  among  us,  fo  nei- 
ther v'ould  the  tropes  fuit  our  language,  or  be  gene- 
rally underftood  hy  us.  And  even  in  fuch  tropes  as 
are  taken  from  the  common  nature  of  things,  lan- 
guages very  much  differ.  There  is  a  very  beautiful 
trope  in  the  account  of  St  Paul's  fhip wreck,  where  it 
is  faid,  fi'tp  ivas  caught,  and  could  not  lenr  up  into 
the  tv'tnd.  The  original  word,  that  we  tranflate  bear 
up,  is  a.v%f^ix\fie<'  •  and  properly  fignifies,  to  look  or  keep 
its  eyes  againjl  it ;  which  is  a  very  ftrong  and  lively 
image,  taken  from  animate  beings,  and  when  applied 
to  men  often  fignifies  to  nvithjiand  or  rejift :  as, 
ailoriak/uefv  tzoK!:/j.fj,  to  rejjjl  an  enemy;  and  Plutarch  fays 

of  DcmoftheneS,  that  he  could  not  ecvhfQaXy-etv  ro  x^yvpia, 

look  againjl  or  reJI/l  the  poiver  of  money.  Nothing  is 
ftiore  common  with  Latin  writers,  than  to  call  men  of 
a  public  fpirit  and  true  patriots,  lumina  et  ornament  a  rei- 
publica,  that  is,  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  flate.  Ami 
we  have  borrowed  from  them  the  ufe  of  both  thefe 
metaphors.  But  becaufe  tropes  and  figures  illuftrate 
snd  heighten  the  ftyle,  they  call  them  alfo,  lumina  ora- 
tionis,  or  the  lights  of  a  difcourfe.  It  fumetimcs  hap- 
pens, that  only  the  tropical  fenfe  of  a  wdrd  is  taken 
from  one  language  into  another,  and  not  the  proper 
fignification  of  the  fame  word.  So  fcrupulus  in  Latin 
properly  fignifies  a  little  Jlone,  tvhkh  getting  into  the  fhoe 
hurls .  a  (erfon  as  he  walls  ;  hence  it  is  applied  to  the 
mind,  and  ufed  to  exprefs  a  doubt,  or  uneafy  thought  that 
gives  it  pain.  We  have  borrowed  this  latter  fenfe  of 
the  word,  but  not  the  former. 

Art.  L  Primary  Tropes. 
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phor  and  a  fimilitude  confids  in  this  ;  that  a  metaphor  Elocution, 
has  not  thofe  figns  of  ccmparifcn  which  are  exprcffed  " 
in  a  fimilitude.  But  fome  perfons  have  run  into  rni- 
ftakes  in  reafoning  from  tropes  of  this  kind.  For  they 
have  fo  argued  from  metaphorical  words,  as  if  all  the 
affeflions  and  properties  of  the  things  exprefled  by 
them  might  be  attributed  to  thofe  other  things  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  by  that  means  have  ftrain- 
e-d  the  comparifon  (which  has  ufually  but  one  parti- 
cular view),  in  order  to  make  it  tally  in  other  refpeftp, 
where  there  is  not  that  fimih'tude  of  ideas.  We  will 
endeavour  to  make  this  evident  by  another  txamplf. 
from  Cicero,  where  he  calls  M.  Antony  the  torch  of  the 
flate.  The  fimilitude  between  Antony  and  a  torcfi 
lay  in  this  :  That  as  a  torch  burns  and  dflroys  every 
thing  fwithin  its   reach,  fo  Antony  brought  devajlativn 
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I.  Metaphor.  A  metaphor,  as  ufually  defined,  is, 
/I  trope,  'which  changes  ivords  from  their  proper  fignif  ca- 
tion to  another  different  from  it,  by  reafon  of fome  fimilitude 
het<ween  them.  But  that  a  word,  when  ufed  menpho- 
rically,  does  not  alter  its  fignification,  but  retains  its 
proper  fenfe,  was  fhown  above.  However,  it  may  not 
be  nmifs  to  explain  this  rriattcr  more  fully,  and  fet  it 
in  a  clearer  light.  Every  metaphor,  then,  is  nothing 
clfe  but  a  Ihort  fimilitude.  Citero  calls  it,  a  fimtlitude 
reduced  to  afingle  ivord.  And  Quintilian  to  the  fame 
purpofe  fays,  th;,t  "  a  metaphor  is  a  fliort  fimilitude, 
and  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  com- 
pared to  the  thing  we  defign  to  exprefs,  and  the  latter 
is  put  for  it.  It  is  a  fimilitude,  when  I  fay  of  a  man, 
he  has  pfted  like  a  lion  ;  and  a  metaplior,  when  i 
fay,  he  is  a  lion."  Thus  far  Quintilian.  Now  in 
every  fimilitude  three  things  are  requifite  ;  two  things 
that  are  compared  together;  and  a  thii-d,  in  w^hich  the 
fimilitude  or  likenefs  between  thefn  confitts.  And 
therefore,  to  keep  to  this  exanjple,  when  Herace  calls 
a  Roman  foldier  a  lion,  if  the  word  lion  did  not  retain 
its  proper  fen|fe,  there  could  be  no  fimilitude;  becaufe 
there  would  not  be  two  things  to  be  compared  toge- 
ther with  refpe6l  to  a  third,  which  is  neceffary  in  etery 
fimilitude,  and  was  defigned  by  this  expreflion.  The 
fenfe  of  which  is  plainly  this  :  That  as  a  lion  fizes 
his  prey  ivith  the  greatejl  fercenefs,  fo  a  Roman  foldier 
<UMtb  like  rage  and  fury  attacked  his  enemies.  In  the 
fame  manner,  when  Cicero  calls  Pifo  the  ijulture  of  the 
province,  his  meaning  is,  that  he  was  like  a  vulture,  or 
a<Sted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  a  vulture  afls,  that  is,  rapa- 
scio.ufly.    So  that  the  vejil  difference  between  a  meta- 


and  ruin  where'ver  he  came.  Now  a  torch  has  not  on- 
ly a  property  to  burn,  but  alfo  to  give  light ;  but  the 
fimihtude  would  not  hold  in  this  refpeft,  nor  was  it 
at  all  defigned.  For  Cicero  never  calls  a  wicked  pro- 
fligate man,  as  Antony  was,  the  light  of  the  Jlate ; 
though  he  often  gives  that  charafter  to  good  and  vir- 
tuous men,  who  by  their  examples  do  as  it  were  en- 
lighten others,  and  fhow  them  the  way  to  be  happy 
themfelves  and  ufeful  to  others.  But  though  meta- 
phors are  ufiially  taken  from  a  fimilitude  between  two 
things,  as  in  the  inftances  here  mentioned  ;  yet  fome- 
times  they  are  founded  in  the  fimilitude  which  two 
things  bear  to  two  others  in  fome  particular  refpeft, 
by  means  whereof  what  properly  belongs  to  one  of 
them  is  transferred  to  the  other  :  the  former  of  which 
are  called  fimple  metaphors,  and  the  latter  analogous. 
Hence  the  rudder  of  a  fhip  may  he  called  hsreins;  for 
what  the  reins  are  to  a  horfe,  that  the  rudder  is  to  a 
fiiip  in  guiding  and  direfting  it.  So  that  here  is  a 
dou!Ie  fimilitude,  one  between  a  fhip  and  an  horfe, 
and  another  between  the  rudder  of  the  former  and  the 
reins  of  the  latter  ;  and  from  the  analogy  between  the 
ufe  of  the  rutider  to  the  one  and  reins  to  the  other, 
the  reins,  which  belong  properly  to  the  horfe,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  fhip.  Again,  fome  metaphors  are  recipro- 
cal, in  which  the  firrnlitude  holds  either  way.  Thus  to 
fteer  and  to  govern  are  ufed  reciprocally  both  of  a  fliip 
and  a  flate  :  the  proper  expreffions  being,  to  Jieer  a 
Jloip,  snd  govern  a  Jlate;  and  the  contrary  metaphori- 
cal. But  though  we  fay,  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  bor- 
rowing the  fimilitude  from  animals;  yet  we  do  not  fay, 
on  the  contrary,  the  bottom  of  an  animal,  meaning  his 
feet ;  and  therefore  that  metaphor  is  not  reciprocal. 
From  this  account  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a  meta- 
phor, it  may  be  faid  to  be.  The  application  of  a  word 
by  way  of  fimilitude  to  fome  other  thing  than  what  it  pro- 
perly fignifies.  And  the  plainer  this  fimihtude  appears, 
the  greater  beauty  there  is  in  the'  trope. 

The  ufe  of  metaphors  is  very  extenfive,  as  large  as 
univerfal  nature.  For  there  are  fcarce  any  two  things 
which  have  not  fome  fimihtude  between  them.  How- 
ever, they  may  all  be  reduced  to  four  kinds;  which  was 
the  fecond  thing  propofed  to  be  confidered. 

The  firft  kind  of  metaphors  therefore  may  be -taken 
from  fimilitudes  between  animate  beings.  As  where 
thofe  things,  which  properly  relate  to  brutes,  aie  ac- 
commodated to  men  ;  or  thofe  which  belong  to  men 
are  applied  to  brutes.  Of  the  former  fort  is  that  joke 
of  Cicero  ;  My  brother  Ising  ajked  bj  Philip,  why  hs 

barked 
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harhd  fo  ?  anfvcered,  Becanfe  he  fniv  a  th'tsf.    Here  them 


barking,  the  property  of  a  dog,  is  appHcJ  to  a  man  : 
And  the  reply  does  not  feem  to  carry  more  feverity  or 
harlhnefs  with  it  than  the  queftion.  By  the  latter  fort 
we  fay.  a  crafty  fox,  and  a  generous  horfe  ;  which  are 
affedtlons  that  properly  relate  to  men.  And  to  this 
kind  of  metaphors  may  thofe  likewife  be  referred,  when 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  fenfes  is  applied 
to  the  mind.  Thus  we  often  fay  that  we  fee  a  th'ingy 
when  we  mean  that  ive  underfland  ox  apprehend  It.  And 
in  the  fame  fenfe  we  fay,  that  ive  hear fuch  a  thing,  or 
perf.n,  And  by  the  like  manner  of  expreffion,  a  per- 
fon  is  faid  to  fmell  out  a  thing.  And  thofe  who  haye  a 
genius  or  difpofition  for  any  art  or  fcience,  are  faid 
to  have  a  tajle  for  it ;  and  fuch  as  have  entered  upon 
the  ftudy  of  it,  -?.re  faid  to  have  a  touch  of  it.  Thefe 
ere  common  ways  of  fpeuking  in  moft  languages,  and 
very  expreffive  of  what  is  intended  by  them.  And  we 
may  alfo  bring  thofe  metaphors  under  this  head,  by 
which  the  properties  and  afFefhions  of  men  arc  attri- 
buted to  the  Deity  :  as>  when  God  is  faid  to  hear,  fee, 
be  angry,  repetit,  and  the  like  ;  which  are  forms  of  ex- 
pieffions  very  frequent  in  the  facred  writings. 

A  fecond  kind  of  metaphors  lies  between  inanimate 
thing?,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  bear  fome 
fimilitude  to  each  other.  And  this  head  is  very  ex- 
tenfive.  Thus  v.'C  hy,  floods  of  fire,  and  clouds  of  fmohe, 
for  large  quantities.  And  fo  likewife,  to  injiame  an 
account,  that  is,  to  heighten  or  increafe  it  ;  with  in- 
numerable others  of  the  like  fort.  In  the  two  firft  of 
thefe  ioftances,  the  terms  proper  to  one  element  are 
applied  to  another ;  and  as  thofe  elements  ©f  fire  and 
water  are  oppofite  to  each  other,  they  fliow  the  exten- 
fivenefs  of  this  trope,  that  there. are  no  things  in  na- 
ture fo  contrary,  but  may  come  witliin  the  Hmitsof  it, 
and  be  accommodated  to  each  other  in  a  way  of  fimi- 
litude. In  the  lafl  example,  a  natural  aftion  is  applied 
to  what  is  artificial. 

A  third  fort  of  metaphors  is,  when  inanimate  things 
are  applied  to  animals,  on  account  of  fome  like  pro- 
perties between  them.  Thus  Homer  calls  Ajax,  the 
bul-warh  of  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his  valour,  which 
like  a  wall  defended  them  from  the  Trojans.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  with  Cicero,  than  to  brand  ill 
men  with  the  charafter  of  being  the  pejl  of  the  flate,  by 
rcafon  of  the  mifchlef  which  they  bring  to  the  public. 
So  likewife  he  calls  Zeno  the  philofopher  an  acute  man, 
for  his  great  difcernment  and  quick  perception  of 
things;  fetching  the  allufion  from  metals  when  brought 
to  an  edge  or  a  point.  As,  on  the  contrary,  old  Chre- 
mes  in  Terence  calls  himfelf  a  fione,  for  want  of  appre- 
henfion.  And  we  fay,  a  gay  perfon,  and  a  bright geniusy 
by  this  kind  of  metaphor. 

The  fourth  and  lail  kind  of  metaphorg  is  that  by 
which  the  aftions  and  other  attributes  of  animals  are 
Rcccmmodated  to  inanimate  things.  Thus  Cicero, 
fpeaking  of  Clodlus,  fays  :  "  '1  he  very  altars,  when 
they  faw  that  monfter  fall,  feemed  to  move  themfelves 
and  afTert  their  right  agaiuil  him.  Here  the  wordg 
faiv,  move,  and  ajjert^  aie  all  metaphors  t;iken  from 
the  properties  of  animals.  And  Virgil,  when  he  would 
reprefent  the  iinpetuoiis  force  and  rapidity  of  the  river 
A  raxes,  fays,  it  difdained  a  bridge.  And  it  is  a.  very 
iifual  epithet,  which  Homer  gives  to  words,  to  call 
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^     ^  lipoiha,  or  winged,  to  intimate  the  fwlftnefs  of  Elocution, 

Lafily,  as  to  the  choice  of  metaphors,  thofe  are 
cfteemed  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft,  which  give  life  and 
adion  to  inanimate  things.  The  reafon  of  which  is, 
■  becaufe  they  do  as  it  were  invigorate  all  nature,  intro- 
duce new  forms  of  being?,  and  reprefent  their  images 
to  the  fight,  which  of  all  the  fenfes  is  the  quickeft, 
moft  aftive,  and  yet  moft  unwearied.  What  can  be 
more  moving,  or  in  ftronger  terms  exprefs  the  villany 
of  Clodius,  than  when  Cicero  fays,  <*  The  very  altars 
of  the  godo  feemed  to  exult  at  his  death."  And  the 
fame  great  orator  particularly  commends  thofe  meta- 
phors, for  their  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity,  which  are 
taken  from  the  fenfe  of  feeing ;  as  when  we  fay  a. 
bright  thought  or  a  gay  exprejfion. 

However,  care  niuft  be  taken  not  to  venture  upon 
too  bold  and  daring  metaphors.  Poets  indeed  claim 
greater  liberty  in  this  refpedt,  whofe  view  is  often  to 
amufe,  terrify,  or  dehght,  by  heightening  the  juft 
and  natural  images  of  things.  But  it  is  expeded  the 
orator  fhould  reafon  coolly,  though  ftrongly  and  for- 
cibly ;  and  not  by  theatrical  reprefentations  fo  tranf- 
port  the  mind,  as  to  take  it  off  from  refleftion,  unlefa 
perhaps  on  fome  particular  occafion.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hind,  metaphors  ought  not  to  fink  below  the 
dignity  of  what  they  are  defigned  to  exprefs;  but  the 
idea  they  convey  fiiould  at  leaft  be  equal  to  the  proper 
word  in  the  place  of  which  they  are  fuhftituted. 

But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  choice  of 
metaphors,  as  they  are  defigned  either  to  praife  or 
difpraife.  One  thing  may  be  compared  to  another  in 
a  great  variety  of  refpefts.  And  the  fame  thing  may 
be  made  to  appear  either  noble  or  bafe,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  by  confidering  it  in  a  different  light.  Such 
metaphors,  therefore,  as  are  chofen  to  commend,  muft 
be  taken  from  great  and  laudable  things ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  difcommend, 
from  things  vile  and  contemptible.  Ariftotle  gives  us 
a  very  pleafant  example  of  this  in  the  poet  Simonides. 
A  certain  perfon,  who  had  carried  the  prize  at  a  race 
of  mules,  offered  him  a  reward  to  write  a  poem  in  ho- 
nour of  that  aftion.  Simonides  thought  he  did  not 
bid  high  enough  ;  and  therefore  put  him  off  with  fay- 
ing, the  fubjedl  was  too  mean  to  write  in  praife  of 
mules,  which  were  the  offspring  of  affes.  But  upon 
his  being  offered  a  larger  fum,  he  undertook  the  tailc  ; 
and,  as  Arillotle  obferves,  when  he  has  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  mules  in  that  poem,  he  does  not  mention 
them  by  that  name,  but  calls  them  the  daughters  of 
fleet  and  generous  horfes,  though  he  might  with  as 
n^uch  propriety  have  called  them  the  daughters  of  dull 
ajj'es.  But  it  was  the  poet's  bufinefs,  in  praifing,  to 
take  the  moft  advantageous  part  of  the  charafter. 
Where  things  are  capable  of  fuch  different  turns,  me- 
taphorical expreffions  are  generally  moft  beautiful. 
And  fometimes  the  fame  metaphor  may  be  applied 
contiary  ways,  both  in  praife  and  difpraife,  as  it  will 
fuit  different  properties  of  the  tiling  to  which  it  refers. 
So  a  dove,  in  a  metJiphorical  fenfe,  may  reprefent  either 
innocence  or  fear  ;  and  an  iron  heart  may  denote  either 
courage  or  cruelty  ;  as  an  hard  head,  Jlrengih  or  weak- 
jiefs  of  thought.  And  this  ambiguity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  metaphorical  words  often  affords  occafion  for 
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locution,  jells  aftd  coticife  wit. 

cero  never  calls  ill  men,  I'tghts  of  the  Jlate.  But  he 
once  in  this  manner  calls  Sextius  Clodiiis  the  light  of 
the  fenate.  For  when  his  kinfman  Publius  Clodius 
had  been  killed  by  Milo,  and  his  corpfe  was  brought 
t(.>  Rome,  Sextius  raifed  the  rriob,  and  In  a  tumultuous 
manner  carried  it  into  the  fenate-houfe,  where  they 
burnt  it,  and  by  tha:  means  fet  the  building  on  fire  : 
For  which  feditious  aftion  Cicero  pafles  that  joke  up- 
on him,  under  the  metaphor  of  light,  which 'elfewhere 
he  always  ufes  in  a  good  fenfe. 

But  to  pi-oceed :  All  forced  and  harlh  metaphors 
fhould  Ije  avoided  ;  the  one  being  no  lefs  di{\i;:;reeable 
to  the  mind  than  the  other  to  the  earv  Nor  fhould  they 
come  too  thick  in  a  difcourfe.  In  a  word,  they  ought 
not  to  be  ufed,  but  either  where  a  proper  word  is 
wanting,  or  they  are  uiore  fignificant  or  beautiful  than 
the  proper  word, 
tetonymy  Metonymy.    This,  as  defined  by  Quintillan,  is, 

eliiied  anJ/.^^  putting  one  word  for  another.  Bat  Voflius  dtfcribes 
tplained.  it  more  fully,  when  he  calls  it,  "  A  trope>  which 
changes  the  name  of  things  that  are  n:^.turally  united, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  one  is  not  of  the  efience 
of  the  other."  That  a  metonymy  is  thus  ^iftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  other  tropes,  has  been  fufficiently  Ihown 
already  in  the  two  laft  chapters.  When  it  is  faid,  to 
put  one  ivord  for  another,  or,  to  change  the  names  of 
things,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  word  fo  ufed  changes 
its  fenfe,  and  denotes  fomething  different  from  its  pro- 
per fignification.  Thus,  when  Alars  is  put  for  ivar, 
and  Ceres  for  corn,  they  lofe  their  perfonal  fenfe,  and 
fland  for  the  efFedis  of  which  thofe  deities  were  faid 
to  be  the  caufe.    So  liktwife,  when  Virgil  fays, 

He  drank  the  frothing  bowl, 

*he  word  boiv!  muft  neceffarily  fi  aiify  the  liquor  in  the 
bowl.  And  when  in  another  place,  dcfcribing  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  in  which  the  aftions  of 
the  Trojan  war  were  reprefented,  and  the  images  of 
the  heroes,  he  mnkes  -.Eneas,  upon  difcovering  that  of 
Priam  among  the  reft,  cry  out, 

Lo  here  is  Priam  ; 

i*  is  plain  the  word  Priam  there  muft  ftand  not  for  his 
perfon,  but  his  image  or  figure.  And  this  property 
of  changing  the  fenfe  of  the  word  appears  peculiar  to 
metonymy.  In  treating  upon  a  metaphor,  we  obfer- 
ved  the  miftake  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  a  word  ufed 
metaphorically  lofes  its  proper  fignification  ;  whereas 
it  only  changes  its  place,  but  not  its  fenfe ;  being  ap- 
plied  to  a  thing  to  which  it  does  not  natm  ally  beleng, 
by  way  of  fimilitude.  And  as  the  not  attending  to 
ihia  has  run  fome  perfons  into  very  great  abfurdities, 
in  treating  upon  metaphorical  exprclfions,  and  reafon- 
ing  from  them  in  the  tropical  fenfe  ;  fo  the  like  has 
happened  to  others  in  fome  inftances  of  a  metonymy, 
where,  by  mifapprehending  their  true  nature,  they 
have  reafoned  from  them  in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  we 
fhall  (hovf  prefently.  A  metonymy  is  not  fo  extenfive 
a«  a  metaphor,  nor  altogether  fo  necelFary :  becaufe 
nothing  is  faid  by  a  metonymy,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
prefled  in  proper  words;  whereas  metaphors  are  oft^n 
ufed  for  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  fome  ideas. 
However,  metonymies  are  very  ufeful  in  language;  for 
they  enrich  a  difcourfe  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and 
Vou  XIII.  Part  il. 
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We  obferved  before,  that  Ci-    give  both  force  and  beauty  to  an  expreffion.  And  what  Elocad^ 


we  obferved  with  relation  to  a  metaphor,  is  true  alfo 
of  this  trope  ;  that  fome  metonymies,  even  in  common 
difcourfe,  are  more  frequently  made  ufe  of  than  the 
proper  words  in  whofe  room  they  are  put.  So,  pale 
death,  a  blind  way,  and  a  happy  flaie,  are  very  com- 
mon expreflions  with  us.  And  it  is  more  ufual  to  fay. 
This  is  fuch  a  perfotCs  hand,  or  I  know  his  hand,  than 
his  writing,  when  we  intend  this  latter  fenfe  of  the 
word. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  divifion  of  metonymies  ; 
which  are  commonly  diftinguiflied  into  four  kinds, 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  things  are  natu- 
rally, but  externally,  united  to  one  another.  Now 
things  are  thus  united,  or  one  thing  depends  upon 
another,  cither  with  refpett  to  its  produdlion,  or  in  the 
manntr  of  its  exiflencv'  when  produced.  In  the  for- 
mer way  the  effect  depends  upon  its  caufe,  and  ia 
the  latter  the  adjundl  upon  its  fubjefts.  And  hence 
arife  four  forts  of  metonymies,  which  receive  their 
names  from  the  caufe  and  ejl;3,  the  fubfcd  and  the  ad- 

It  is  called  a  metonymy  of  the  caife,  when  the  exter- 
nal caufe  is  put  for  the  efFe6i.  The  external  caufe  is 
twofold,  the  agent  and  end,  which  are  ufually  called 
the  ejficient  and  final  caufe.  Of  the  former  kind  are 
fuch  metonymies,  where  the  inventor  ®r  author  is  put 
for  what  was  invented  or  eft'eded  by  him.  Thus,  as 
we  faid  before,  Geres  is  fometimes  put  for  corn,  the  ufe 
of  which  fne  was  faid  firft  to  have  introduced  ;  and 
Mars  for  war,  over  which  he  was  thought  to  prtfide. 
And  by  this  way  of'fpeaking,  any  artifl  or  writer  is 
put  for  his  work.  So  Juvenal,  blaming  the  luxury  and 
profufenefs  of  the  Romans,  fays,  There  are  few  tables 
without  Mentor  ;  that  is,  which  were  not  made  by  him, 
or  after  his  manner.  And  our  Saviour  fays,  in  the  pa- 
rable of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  They  have  Mofes 
and  the  prophets,  meaning  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets.  But  under  this  fort  of  metonymy  is  inclu- 
ded not  only  the  agent,  flrlftly  fo  called,  but  alfo  any 
means  or  inftruments  made  ufe  of  in  the  doing  of  a 
thing,  when  put  for  the  thing  done.  Thus,  polite  li- 
terature is  called  humanity,  becaufe  it  cultivates  and  im- 
proves the  human  mind.  And  in  that  expreffion  of 
Cicero,  Words  move  nobody  but  him  who  underflands  the 
tongue  ;  the  word  tongue,  which  is  the  inftrument  of 
fpeech,  is  put  iov  fpeech  or  language.  And  in  the  like 
fenfe,  arms  are  fometimes  put  for  war,  and  the  fword 
iorflaughter.  By  the  fame  kind  of  metonymy  likewlfe 
any  affection  or  quality  is  put  for  ItsefFeft.  As  when 
it  is  faid,  the  end  of  government  is  to  maintain  jujlice  ;  that 
is,  fuch  mutual  offices  among  men  as  are  the  effeds  ofjuflice. 
And  fo  likewlfe  in  that  of  Cicero,  It  is  the  bulinefs  of 
magiflrates  to  check  the  levity  of  the  multitude,  by  which 
he  means  tumults  occafioned  by  their  levity.  Moreover, 
as  human  affeAIons  are  attributed  to  the  Deity  In  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  fo  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  likewlfe  afcribed  to  him  by  this  kind  of  metony- 
my. Thus,  his  hand  and  his  arm  are  ufed  to  exprefs 
his  power,  ?.3  his  ear  and  eye,  his  care  and  providence^ 
thefe  being  the  inftruments  of  fuch  effefts  in  mankind. 
Metonymies  of  the  final  caufe  are  thofe  by  which  the 
end  in  doing  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thing  done.  As 
when  we  fay.  The  watch  is  fet,  meaning  the  watchmen^ 
who  are  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  And  fo  likewife 
3  H  that 
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Elocution,  that  exprcflion,  to  mah  an  example^  as  it  fignlfies  to  pu- 
^  n'tfj,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  like  crimes  by 

fuch  an  example.    As  alfo  that  of  Virgil, 

Phillls  fhoald  garlands  crop;  - 

by  which  are  mt^intjlo-wers  to  make  garlands. 

I'he  fecond  kind  of  metonymy  puts  the  elfe£l  for 
the  efficient  caufe,  whether  the  agtnt,  or  only  the 
means  and  inllrunient.  So  Virgil  calls  the  two  Sci- 
pios  the  (!tJ}ru8'ion  of  Libya,  becaufe  they  were  the 
agents  who  effected  it.  AwA  Horace  compliments  his 
patron  Ms;cen?.s  with  the  titles  of  being  his  guord  and 
h(..:our ;  that  is,  his  guardian,  and  the  author  of  his 
honour.  But  when  Cicero  tells  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
that  ihe  death  of  Chnlius  luas  their  ff'fety,  he  means 
tlw:  occafion  only  of  their  fafcty.  And  elfewhere  lie 
calls  that  a  dark  hope  and  Hind  exptSation^  tlie  efFeCl 
of  which  was  dubious  and  uncertain  to  thofe  who  en- 
tertained it.  And  in  like  manner,  the  fens  of  the  pro- 
phets, when  they  were  eating  the  pottage  which  E- 
lifha  had  ordered  to  be  fet  before  them,  cried  out, 
"There  is  d^iitb  in  the  pot ;  that  is,  fome  deadly  thing,  as 
is  prefently  after  explained.  And  thus  fweat,  which 
is  the  effeft  of  labour,  is  fometimes  put  for  labour.  As 
in  the  threat  denounced  againfl  Adam,  In  the  ftveat  of 
thy  face  fb  dt  thou  eat  bread,  that  is,  by  labour  in  cultiva- 
ting the  groufid.  And,  in  allufion  to  this  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  Antony  the  orator  tells  CrafTus,  tfee  improve- 
ment of  the  ftyle  by  conflant  exercife,  as  he  prefcribed, 
was  a  thing  of  much  fweat."  And  virtue  is  faid  to  be 
gained  by  fiveat,  that  is,  continued  care  and  exercife 
in  fubduing  the  paffions,  and  bringing  them  to  a  pro- 
per regulation.  But  in  thefe  two  exprcffions  there  is 
likewife  a  metaphor,  the  efFeft  of  bodily  labour  being 
applied  to  that  of  the  mind.  In  all  thefe  inflances,  the 
effedt  is  put  for  the  elEcieut  caufe. 

The  third  kind  of  metonymy  is,  when  the  fubjeft 
is  put  for  the  adjunft.  By  fubjeft  here,  in  a  large 
fenfe  of  tlie  word,  may  be  iinderftood  that  wherein 
fome  other  thing  is  contained,  or  about  which  it  is 
converfant  ;  as  likewife  the  pofleflor  with  refpeft  to  the 
thing  he  pofielfes  ;  and  the  thing  fignified,  when  put 
for  the  fign  of  it.  Now,  by  the  firft  of  thefe  ways  of 
fpeaking,  the  ftat  of  any  faculty  or  affection  is  ufed 
for  the  faculty  or  afPeftion  itfelf.  So  it  is  ufual  to  fay, 
a  man  of  a  clear  head,  when  we  mean  a  clear  mind  or 
underftanding;  the  feat  of  the  mind  being  fuppofed  to  be 
in  the  head.  And  a  perfon  is  faid  to  have  a  woarm  hearty 
becaufe  the  heart  has  been  thought  the  feat  of  the 
affections.  In  like  manner,  the  place  where  any  ac» 
tions  are  performed  is  put  for  the  *£lion8  done  in  it. 
As  when  Cicero  fays,  "  Do  not  always  think  of  the 
forum,  the  btnches,  the  rollra,  and  the  fenate ;" 
meaning  the  difcourfes  which  were  ufually  made  in 
thofe  places.  So  likewife  the  country,  or  place  of 
refidence,  is  put  for  the  inhabitants,  irs  m  that  palTage 
of  Cicero  :  '*  And  to  omit  Greece,  which  always 
claimed  the  pre-eminence  for  eloquence,  and  Athens, 
the  invcntrefs  of  all  fciences,  where  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing was  invented  and  perfeftcd ;  in  this  city  of  ours, 
(meaning  Rome),  no  fludies  have  prevailed  more  than 
that  of  eloquence  :"  where  the  words  Greece  and 
Athens  ftand  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places. 
And  h'ther  may  alfo  be  referred  thofe  expreflions  in 
which  the  time  is  put  for  the  pcrfons  living  ia  it  j  as, 
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the  degeneracy  of  the  preftnt  age,  the  virtue  of  former  times. 
In  the  fecond  way  above-mentioned,  the  objeft  is  ufed 
for  the  perfon  or  thing  employed  about  it  ;  As  when 
Cicero  f-iys,  "  In  time  of  battle  the  laws  are  lilent 
where  by  Intus  he  intends  the  judges,  who  pronounce 
fcntence  according  to  law.  By  the  third  of  thefe  ways, 
in  which  the  pofieifor  is  put  for  the  thing  he  pofleiies, 
we  fay,  to  devour,  deflroy,  or  ruin  a  man,  meaning  not 
his  perfon  but  his  eftate.  And  mylhojlogiils  explain  the 
fable  of  Actason  by  this  trope,  who  is  faid  to  hnve 
been  devoured  by  his  dogs :  for  by  dogs  they  under- 
ftand  flatterers  an.l  paiaiites,  who  confumed  his  elbte, 
and  brought  him  to  beggary.  By  the  la!l  way  before 
recited,  which  puts  the  thing  figniiied  for  the  iign^ 
It'-itues  and  j^'iftures  are  called  by  the  names  of  the 
perfons  which  they  reprefcnt  ;  as  in  that  jell  of  Cicero 
upon  his  brother  Quintus,  when,  as  Macrobius  relates, 

being  in  the  province  which  his  lirothcr  had  govern- 
ed, and  feeing  a  large  portrait  of  part  of  his  body, 
holding  a  fhitld,  though  Qnintus  was  but  a  little  man,, 
he  faid,  My  half  brother  is  bigger  than  my  whole  bro- 
ther." The  Popifa  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation  is- 
founded  upon  an  abufe  of  this  trope.  For  vriiea  our 
Saviour,  fjeaking  of  the  bread  and  wine  at  tiiat  time 
before  him,  fays,  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is'my 
blood,"  his  plain  meaning  is,  they  were  thefigns  of  his 
body  and  blood,  the  thing  fignified  tieing  put  for  the 
fign  by  this  fort  of  metonymy.  But  the  Papifts  take 
the  expreffion  literally,  which  mufk  do'il  tlels  be  very 
abfurd  ;  fince  ihe  words  relate  to  the  time  then  prefent, 
while  Chrift  was  yet  living,  and  fpoke  them  ;  when  it 
was  impoflible  for  the  bread  and  wine  io  be  converted 
into  his  body  and  blood,  it  h-eing  evident  to  all  who 
were  prefent,  that  thofe  elements,  and  his  body,  exit- 
ed feparately  at  the  fsme  time.  But  if  the  words  are 
explained  by  this  trope,  the  fenfe  is  plain  and  eafy, 
and  the  way  of  fpeakingfamiliar  to  all  writers.  Where- 
as they  who  plead  for  the  literal  fenfe  might  with 
equal  reafon  alfert,  that  thofe  cxpreflions  above-men- 
tioned are  to  be  taken  literally,  in  wiiich  feveral  parts 
of  the  human  body,  as  the  hand,  the  arm,  the  ear, 
and  the  eye,  are  afcribed  to  the  Deity  ;  or  that,  when 
our  Saviour  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  calls  himfelf  a  vine, 
and  a  door,  thefe  words  were  defigned  to  be  appliei! 
to  him  ftriftly  and  properly,  and  not  by  way  of  funs* 
litude  only,  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  metaphors. 

The  fourth  kind  of  metonymy  is  that  wherein  the 
adjunfl  is  put  for  the  fubjeft,  which  is  done  in  the 
fame  variety  of  ways  as  the  former.  It  is  therefore  a 
metonymy  of  the  adjunct,  when  the  thing  contained  is- 
put  for  that  which  contains  it.  As  when  Virgil  fays,. 
"They  lie  down  upon  purple  ;"  that  is,  upon  couches 
dyed  with  purple.  And  again,  *'  They  crown  the 
wine  meaning  the  bowl  which  contained  the  wine,  it 
being  the  cuHom  of  the  ancients  to  deck  their  bowls 
with  garlands  at  their  enteitainments.  By  thefe  tropes 
likewife  virtues  and  vices  are  put  for  the  perfons  in 
whom  they  are  found.  As  in  that  beaiui.ful  paffage 
of  Cicero,  where,  comparing  the  profligate  army  of 
Catiline  with  the  forces  of  the  ftate,  he  fays,  "  On 
this  fide  modefty  is  engaged,  on  that  impadence  ;  oa 
this  chaftity,  on  that  lewdnefs  ;  on  this  integrity,  on 
that  deceit  \  on  this  piety,  on  that  profanenefs  ;  on., 
this  conllancy,  on  that  fury  ;  on  this  honour,  on  that 
bafenefs ;  on  this  moderation,  on  that  unbridled  paffion; 
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locutinn,  in  a  word,  eqiilty,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
'  and  all  virtues,  engage  with  injuftice,  luxury,  cowar- 
dice, rafhnefs,  and  all  vices."  And  to  this  trope 
thofc  expreflions  are  to  be  referred,  in  which  any- 
thing is  put  for  the  objeft  about  which  it  is  convtr- 
fant.  As  in  that  faying  of  the  wife  man,  "  Hope 
deferred  makes  the  heart  fick  where  hope  is  put  for 
the  thing  hoped  for.  And  thus  Suetonius  calls  the 
emperor  Titus  the  love  and  delight  of  maniind,  whofe 
mild  and  obliging  temper  rendered  him  the  objeft  of 
thofe  agreeable  affeftions  to  all  perfons  under  his  go- 
vernment. A  third  ufe  of  this  trope  is  by  putting  a 
thing  for  the  time  in  v/hich  it  was  done.  Thus  we 
f  iV  of  a  perfon,  he  has  Jerqued  fo  many  campaigns,  mean- 
ing fo  many  fumraers,  that  being  the  ufual  time  in 
which  armies  are  drawn  out  into  the  field.  Laftly, 
by  this  metonymy,  the  fign  is  put  for  the  thing  it 
figiiifies  ;  as,  the  fceptre  for  the  regal  dign'ityy  and  the 
f'wi<rd  for  the  authority  of  the  mag'ijlrate. 

III.  Synecdoche.    This  is  a  trope  by  which  either 


-kined  ^^'^^^  whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  part  of  it,  ar  a  part 
^  '  "  f(jr  the  whole  ;  fo'  that  the  two  thing?,  whofe  ideas 
are  prefented  to  the  mind  in  this  trope,  are  internally 
related  to  each  other :  by  which,  as  has  been  fhovi'-n 
already,  it  is  diilinguiihed  from  all  the  other  tropes. 
In  a  Jynccdoche  the  word  retains  its  proper  fenfe,  and 
the  expreffion  is  elliptical,  as  will  appear  by  the  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  it,  wherein  the  ellipfis  in  moil  of  the 
examples  is  very  obvious,  and  may  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty be  fupplied.  N"ow  a  tiling  may  be  confidered 
as  a  whole  in  three  different  refpefts,  which  logicians 
call  an  univerfal,  ejential.,  and  integral  avhnle.  An 
iiniverfal  whole  is  any  genus  with  regard  to  its  feveral 
fpecies  ;  as,  an  animal  with  tefpeil  to  mankind  and 
brutes,  or  philofophy  with  refpedl  to  the  feveral  arts 
and  fciences  comprifed  under  it.  An  effcrtial  whole 
coufifts  of  matter  and  form  ;  as,  a  man  of  body  and 
foul.  And  an  integral  whole  is  any  body  or  quantity, 
with  refpeft  to  the  feveral  parts  of  which  the  matter 
©f  it  is  compofed,  and  into  which  it  may  be  divided  : 
as,  an  human  body  with  refpeft  to  its  feveral  members  ; 
or  a  year,  as  divifible  into  months,  tveeks,  and  days. 
And  thus  rhetoric  is  an  integral  whole  in  refpeft  to 
the  four  parts  that  compofe  it  ;  namely,  invention,  dif- 
pofition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  So  likewife 
any  aggregate  body,  as  a  civil  community,  which  is 
divilible  into  thofe  who  govern  and  are  governed  ;  or 
any  army,  confiding  of  the  general  and  his  foldiers. 
As  a  v;hole  therefore,  in  each  of  thefe  acceptations  of 
the  word,  is  frequently  put  for  a  part,  and  a  part  for 
the  whole  ;  hence  arife  fix  fpecies  or  forts  of  fynec* 
(Toche. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  puts  the  genus  for  the  fpecies.— 
Thus^  virtue  in  general  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
fome  particular  fort  of  virtue.  As  when  Cicero  men- 
tions virtue  as  one  of  the  four  qualifications  necefiary 
in  a  general,  he  means  greatnefs  of  mind.  And  fo  per- 
fons are  often  commended  forinftances  of  virtue  (hown 
in  their  conduft,  which  refpeft  only  fome  fingle  vir- 
tue, as  juftice,  temperance,  or  the  like  :  And  in  this 
fenfe  Cicero  calls  Clodius  a  deadly  animal.  So  when 
our  Saviour  commiflions  his  apoftles  to  preach  tlot 
gofpel  to  every  creature,  the  meaning  is,  every  rational 
treaturc.    And  thus  like  wife-,  to  talk  to  a  perfon  fome- 
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times  denotes  the  fame  thing  as  lo  blame  him,  which  is  Elocution, 
one  way  of  talking. 

The  fecond  kind  of  fynecdoche  puts  the  fpecies  for 
the  genus.  Thus  bread  denotes  any  kind  of  food  r 
as  when  a  perfon  is  faid  to  get  his  bread  by  his  labour. 
In  the  fam^e  way  of  fpeaking,  money  is  put  for  any 
kind  of  wealth  in  general.  And  it  is  an  ufual  exprc^f- 
fion  to  fay,  that  luine  deflroys  more  than  the  jwjrd  i 
that  is,  than  any  hofllle  arms.  And  the  legal  form  of 
baniihment  among  the  Romans  was,  to  prohibit  per- 
fons the  ufe  of  fire  and  'water  ;  that  is,  the  mojl  common 
and  ordinary  neceffaries  of  life,  in  which  all  others  were 
included. 

The  third  fpecies  of  this  trope  is,  when  the  effential 
whole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts ;  that  is,  either  for 
the  matter  or  form.  Thus,  in  the  evangelift,  Mary 
Magdalen  fays.  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  £ 
know  not  where  thfy  have  laid  him,  meaning  his  body.-— 
So  it  is  ufual  to  fay  df  a  deceafed  perfon,  He  ivas  bw 
ried  at  fiuh  a  time.  And  in  the  infcripcions  of  fe- 
pulchral  monuments  we  frequently  meet  wida  this  ex- 
prefiion.  Here  lies  fuch  an  one;  that  is,  his  cvrpfe.  Nor 
'are  inftances  uncommon  in  which  the  whole  being  is  put 
for  the  form.  Thus  when  Cicero  fays,  Thofe  perfons  live^ 
ivho  have  fled  from  the  confinement  of  the  body,  as  Jrom  a 
prifun  ;  by  perfons  muft  neceffarily  be  underftood  their 
fouls,  whicl^  are  here  diftinguiihed  from  and  fet  in  op- 
pofitioB  to  their  bodies.  And  fo  Virgil  reprefents 
jEneas  as  meeting  with  Dido  and  fome  of  his  Trojan 
friends  in  the  infernal  regions;  by  which  are  meant 
their  ghojls. 

The  fourth  kind  of  fynecdoche  is,  when  either  the 
matter  or  form  is  pat  for  the  whole  being.  Fhus  lilver 
and  gold  are  ufed  to  fignify  money  made  of  thofe  me- 
tals ;  as  when  we  fay,  /  have  fo  much  filver,  or  fo  much 
gold.  And  the  word  foul,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
languages,  is  put  for  the  luhoie  perfon-  So  with  us,  a 
merry  foul,  and  a  dull  foul ;  in  Cicero,  dear  fouls  ;  and 
in  Horace,  candid  fouls,  are  all  ufed  in  this  tropical 
fenfe.  But  this  way  of  fpeaking  occurs  nowhere 
more  frequently  than  in  the  facred  writings.  Thus> 
for  inftance,  it  is  faid,  ^11  the  fouls  which  came  with 
jfacob  into  -Egypt,  meaning  the  perfons.  And  again. 
The  foul  that  finneth  it  Jloall  die ;  from  which  expref- 
fion,  and  others  of  the  like  import,  fome  perfons,  by 
not  attending  to  the  nature  of  this  trope,  have  been 
erroneoufiy  led  to  infer  that  the  foul  is  naturally  mor- 
tal. But  fometimes  only  part  of  the  matter  ftands  to 
exprefs  the  whole  elfence  or  being.  So  we  imitate  the 
Latins  in  ufing  the  word  caput  or  head  to  denote  either 
a  perfon  or  thing.  For,  as  with  them  lepidum  caput,  fo 
with  us  a  witty  head,  fignifies  the  fame  as  a  man  of  wit. 
And  in  the  fame  fenfe,  fo  many  head  of  cattle  means  fo 
many  entire  cattle. 

By  the  fifth  fort  of  fynecdoche,  the  whole  of  any 
material  thing  or  quantity,  whether  continued  or  dif- 
crete,  is  put  for  a  part  of  it.  So  when  Cicero  fays, 
A  war  is  kindled  through  the  whole  worlds  in  compliment 
to  his  country,  he  calls  the  Roman  empire  the  world. 
And  this  evpreflion  is  alfo  ufed  by  hiftorians.  Thus 
CorneHus  Nepos,  fpeaking  of  the  quarrel  between 
Mark  Antony  and  Auguftus,  tells  us,  that  each  of 
them  defired  to  be  lord  of  the  world.  And  in  like  man- 
ner St  Luke  fays,  There  went  out  a  decree  from  defar 
^  a  2  AugujluSf 
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^  Augujlus,  that  ah'  ihe  Kt'orld Jhould  he  taxed.    So  in  St 

"--—^-r-^  Paul  s  ihipwreck,  it  is  faid,  They  rs.n  the  Jhip  a- 
ground,  that  is,  ihg  head  of  her,  for' It  is  pbin  by  what 
follows,  that  the  Ikrn  was  loofe.  And  as  to  difcrete 
quantity,  our  Saviour,  ufing  this  trope,  faid  he  fhould 
be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
Thoi'.gh  he  did  not  continue  three  whole  days  and 
nights  in  the  grave,  but  only  part  of  the  firft  and  third 
day,  and  the  whole  fecond  day,  with  the  two  whole 
nights  between  the  fittl  and  third  day,  acconiin  ^  to 
our  way  of  reckoning.  For  he  was  buried  on  Friday 
in  the  afternoon,  and  relied  in  the  grave  '-hat  night, 
with  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Jewi.Ob  Sab- 
bnth,  and  was  rifen  on  the  rcorning  of  the  next  day. 
So  that  we  mud  neceffarily  have  lecourfe  to  this  fy- 
ntcdoche,  which  puts  the  whole  for  the  part,  to  clear 
up  that  event. 

By  this  kind  of  fynecdoche,  alfo,  the  plural  number 
is  fometimes  put  for  the  fingular.  Thus  St  Matthew 
lays.  The  thieves  who  were  crudjied  with  our  Saviour 
rc-viled  him:  though  it  is  plain  from  St  Luke,  that 
only  one  of  them  did  fo.  It  may  alfo  be  referred  to 
this  trope,  when  a  certain  number  is  put  for  an  un-' 
certain  one.  So  it  is  an  ufual  way  of  expreffion  to 
lay,  1  have  fecn  or  done  fuch  a  thing  an  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  tirn-s  ;  when  perhaps  fo  many  are  not  really 
intended,  but  only  in  general  fomc  confu^eralle  num- 
ber. 

The  fixth  and  laft  kind  of  fynecdoche  ,puts  a  part 
of  any  material  thing  or  quantity  for  the  whole  of  it. 
^'o  we  fay  of  d  man,  He  Jhehers  himfelf  tinder  fuch  an 
one's  roof;  that  is,  in  his  houfe.  And  of  a  fleet,  that 
it  co?ifiJis  offo  many  fail ;  meaning, /o  many  fliips,.  And 
by  this  trope,  that  is  afcribed  to  a  fingle  pcrfon  which 
was  done  by  the  affiftance  of  others,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  :  As  when  it  is  faid,  that  Ifannihal 
kilUd  forty  thoufand  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannee  : 
For  an  ?.rmy  is  an  aggregate  body,  of  which  the  ge- 
neral is  the  head,  and  confequenily  the  chief  part  of 
it.  And  to  this  kind  of  fynecdoche  may  alfo  be  re- 
ferred fuch  expreffions  in  which  the  fingular  number 
is  put  for  the  plural :  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  ^  man  is 
iiaile  to  he  mijJed  by  the  influence  of  irregular  pajfions  ; 
meaning  all  men,  or  manii/ul  in  genera/.  Or  when  lefs 
than  the  real  number  is  put  for  any  round  number: 
Thus  fonie  ancient  writers,  when  they  fpeak  of  the 
Grecian  armada  that  came  againft  Troy,  call  it  a  fleet 
of  a  thoufand  Jhips  ;  though,  according  to  Homer's 
lifl:,  it  contained  1186.  And  fo  likewife  the  Greek 
interpreters  of  the  Old  Teitament  are  ufually  called 
the  Seventy  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  they  were  feventy- 
two. 

fi  ^''^"y"    '^^^'^     ^  '''""/'^  ^"  which  one  contrary  is 

n°d[/ffll  As  if  any  one  Ihould  fay,  IVe// 

luftrated.  t^orie ;  when  at  the  fame  time  his  dcfi.^n  is  to  intimnte 
tiiat  the  thing  was  ill  done.  So  t!,iat,  by  this  manner 
of  expreffion,  the  fpeaker  appears  to  mean  fomething 
contrary  to  the  fenle  of  the  word  he  makes  ufe  of. 
Not  that  the  word  is  changed  from  its  ufual  fignifi- 
cation  ;  but  by  the  circumllances  attending  the  ex- 
preffion, we  perceive  the  contrary  to  what  is  fpoken 
is  intended.  Quintilian  obferves,  that  an  irony  may 
he  known  one  o?  thefe  three  ways :  By  the  manner 
of  pronunciation,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  perfon  or 
the  thing.    For  (as  he  adds)  where  any  of  thefe  do 
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not  fuit  with  the  words,  it  is  plain  the  fpeaker  intends  Elocution. 


the  contrary."  The  irony  is  very  plain  from  the 
manner  of  pronunciation  in  that  pafT.^^c  of  Terence, 
where  Simo,  fpeaking  to  his  lervant  by  way  of  re- 
proof, fays,  "  You  have  taken  gi-eat  care  indeed." 
From  the  circunlftances  of  the  perfon,  when  Cicero, 
addreffing  to  Catiline,  fays,  "  He  went  to  your  com- 
panion,  iKat  excellent  man,  JVIarcus  Marcellus,"  When 
he  calls  him  an  excellent  man,  it  is  evident  he  means 
the  contrary  ;  becaufe  no  good  man  would  be  a  com- 
panion of  Catiline.  And  when  he  begins  his  oration 
for  Ligarius  with  faying,  "  Cxfar,  this  is  a  new 
crime,  and  never  heard  of  till  now,"  the  thing  he 
is  fpeaking  of  fhows  it  to  be  an  irony  ;  far  it  was 
not  new,  as  all  who  were  prefent  very  well  under- 
itood. 

^  The  fubjefts  of  irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all 
kinds.  And  this  way  of  expofmg  them  is  often  more 
etfedual  than  ferious  reafoning  :  For  many  perfons, 
who,  either  from  temper  or  want  of  refleftion,  cannot 
be  moved  by  the  force  of  an  argument,  are  not  pi-oof 
againft  the  poignancy  of  wit  and  raillery.  And  there- 
fo  re  we  tind  the  molt  grave  and  ferious  perfons  have 
not  declined  the  ufe  of  this  trope  upon  proper  occa- 
fions.  Socrates,  whom  the  oracle  pronounced  the 
wifeft  man  of  his  age,  gave  fo  much  into  it,  that  he 
got  the  name  of  u^uv,  that  is,  iht  dro//.  In  the  facred 
writings  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  the 
prophet  El'jah,  where  he  challenges  the  pricfts  of 
liaal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  deity  :  For  it  is  faid 
exprelsly,  "  He  mocked  them,  and  laid.  Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purfuing, 
or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  flecpeth,  and 
muft  be  awaked."  And  Solomon  takes  the  like  me- 
thod to  expofe  the  follies  of  youth  by  this  ironical 
apollrophe,  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth," 
with  what  follows,  which  is  all  ii-onical.  Nay,  our 
Saviour  himfeif  thought  fit  thu3  to  reprove  the  Jewilh 
doftors,  wlien  he  fays,  "  Full  well  ye  rejedt  the  com- 
mandment ot  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  owa  tradi- 
tion Where,  by  -  he  words  fu//  well,  or,  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  ^-axwi,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  fevere  re- 
primand was  intended. 

An  irony  is  ufed  on  a  variety  of  occafions,  as  we 
fliall  Ihow  from  fome  inftances  in  Cicero.  Sometimes 
he  applies  it  in  a  way  of  jell  and  banter:  As  when  he 
fays,  "  We  have  much  reafon  to  believe  the  modeil 
man  would  not  allc  him  for  his  debt,  when  he  purfues 
his  Hfe."  At  other  times  by  way  of  infult  and  deri- 
fion  :  Thus  when  he  would  reprefent  the  forces  of  Ca- 
tiline as  mean  and  contemptible,  "  O  terrible  war, 
(fays  he),  in  which  this  band  of  rakes  are  to  march 
under  Catihne!  Draw  out  all  your  garrilbns  againft 
this  formidable  body."  Again,  at  other  times,  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  his  argument,  he  would  feem 
as  it  were  by  this  trope  to  recal  and  correal  what  he 
had  faid  before  ;  as  in  his  oration  for  Milo  :  "  But  it 
is  foolilh  in  us  to  compare  Drufus,  Africanus,Pompey, 
and  ourfelvts,  with  Clodius  ;  all  our  calamities  were 
tolerable,  but  no  one  can  patiently  bear  the  death  of 
Clodius."  Now  the  charaAer  of  Clodius  was  fo  well 
known,  that  all  who  were  prefent  muft  be  fcnfible  he 
meant  the  contrary.  And,  to  name  no  more,  an  iro- 
ny is  never  ufed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it 
is  followed  immediately  by  fomething  very  Hinging. 
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locution.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  Plfo,  he  fays,  "  You  have  heard 
this  philofophev  :  he  denies  that  he  was  ever  defirous 
otacriumph."  And  then  addreffing  himfclf  to  him, 
he  immediately  adds,  O  wretch!  when  you  de- 
ftroyed  the  fenate,  fold  its  authority,  fubjeded  your 
confulate  to  the  tribune,  oveiiurned  the  ftate,  be- 
trayed luy  life  and  fafety  for  the  reward  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  if  you  did  not  defire  a  triumph,  what  can  you 
pretend  you  did  not  defire  ?"  This  muft  effeaually 
confound  the  faife  gravity  at  that  time  affiiraed  by 
Pifo. 

Art.  II.   Secondary  Tropes. 

Lcondary  SECONDARY  TROPES  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are 
Fropes  fi-  all  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former,  an  ■  may  be  re- 
kiil  '.r  in  na-  ferred  to  fome  or  other  of  them,  though  they  have  re- 
Sot^'in'^"'    ceived  different  nam^s. 

»aaie,  to  They  are  chiefly  eight  in  number  ;  Antonnmofia^ 
;he  iorrsx&r  Communication,  Litotes,  Euphemlfm,  Catachrefis,  Hyper- 
'J^es.  bole,  Mdahpfist  and  Allegory.  The  three  firft  of 
thofe  are  fimple  tropes,  and  may  all  be  referred  to  a 
Synecdcjcke.  But  the  five  lad  are  of  a  mixed  or  com- 
plex nature,  and  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the  pri- 
mary  tropes  ;  as  will  appear  in  treating  upon  them  in 
order. 

S9  I,  A  common  or  general  word  is  fometimes  ufed  for 

J^J°'"JJJ°"  the  proper  name  of  fome  particular  thing  or  perfon 
^ied  by vvay  which  upon  asy  account  is  eminent  and  remarkable. 
Bf  emi-  So  we  fay,  He  is  gone  to  the  city,  or  he  came  from  the  ci- 
nence  for  ^.j^aj.  jg^  London.  And  by  the  Scriptures  we  mean 
the  Bible.  So  likcwife,  in  fpeaking  of  perfons,  the 
orator  is  ufed  for  Cicero,  the  poet  for  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  the  philofapher  for  Arittotle  :  and  it  is  not  unulual 
ta'  fay  the  apoJUe,  when  we  mean  St  Paul.  On  the 
contraiy,  the  proper  names  of  things  or  perfons  are 
fometimes  apphed  to  any  other  of  the  fame  _  c'uarafter. 
Tims  we  ufe  the  word  gofpci  for  any  certain  and^  un- 
doubted truth.  And  Carthaginian  faith  proverbially 
flood  for  the  greateft  falfehood  and  deceit  among  the 
Romans.  With  the  Greeks,  Hercules  fignified  a.Jlrong 
man,  Neflor  ^  •wife  man,  and  //v/j  a  l>eg^3r ;  and  the 
names  of  Snmfon,  Solomon,  and  Job,  now  anfwer  the 
like  charafters.  Both  tiiefe  ways  of  expreffio:i  are 
often  very  emphatical,  and  heighten  the  idea  more 
than  where  things  are  expreffed  by  their  own  name. 
To  call  a  good  orator  Cicero,  or  an  excellent  poet  a 
fecond  Virgil,  includes  not  only  an  encomium  upon  the 
arts  th.emfelvcs,  but  leads  the  mind  to  what  is  mod 
perfect  in  them,  and  was  peculiar  to  thofe  perfons. 
Thefe  forms  of  fpcech  are  called  antonomajia,  and 
come  properly  under  a  fynecdoche  ;  for  in  the  former 
the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  and  in  the  latter  a  part  for 
the  whole. 

II.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  orators,  than  a 
J.  ^^^^  change  of  perfons.    Sometimes,  to  qvoid  envy,  and 
common     prevent  the  imputation  of  pride,  in  affuming  to  thcm- 
o.atory.     felves  the  praife  of  any  laudable  aclion,  they  afcrd^e 
it  to  tlicir  hearers,  and  do  not  fay,  ive,  but  ye  didfo 
(indfo.  At  other  times,  wh.en  it  is  jieceffary  to  remind 
them  of  fomething  which  they  have  done  amifs,  or  to 
caution  them  againft  fome  wrong  Hep  for  the  future  ; 
to  prevent  giving  offence,  they  take  it  upon  them- 
felves,  or  at  leaft  join  themfelves  with  them,  and  do 
«ot  fay,  you  have  done  thi\,  or  da  not  you  do  tins  ;  but, 
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ive  have  done  it,  or  let  us  not  do  it.    And  agr.in,  at  other  Ebcutionu 
times,  in  compliment  to  their  hearers,  they  join  them  '  * 
as  partners  in  the  commendable  aftions  or  virtues  of 
other  perfons ;  as  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
is  brought  in  to  {hare  the  praife  aiifing  from  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  wife  counfels  or  viftorious  arms.    Such  ways 
of  fpeaking  often  occur  both  in  Demofthenes  and  Ci- 
cero.   They  are  called  communication,  and  come  pro- 
perly under  a  fynecdoche  of  the  whole.  _  61 
III.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  mode  of  fpeech.  Litotes, 
in  which,  by  denying  the  contrary,  more  is  intended 'J'^^^^^^^^ 
than  the  words  exprefs.    This  way  of  fpeaking  is  call-  contrary, 
ed  litotes  i  and  is  often  ufed  for  fake  of  modefty  where  more  is 
a  perfon  is  led  to  fay  any  thing  in  his  own  praife,  orpieantthan 
to  foften  an  exprcffion  which  in  dirccl  terms  m.ight''^-''P'^^"^*" 
found  harPn  or  give  offence.    As  if  one  (hould  fay,  / 
do  not  commend  you  for  that ;  meaning,  I  greatly  d'-jcom^ 
mend  or  blame  ycu  for  it  :   where  more  beii!g  imdcr- 
ftood  than  the  words  exprefsly  denote,  it  is  properly 
a  fynecdoche  of  the  part.    Not  that  this  manner  of 
fpeaking  is  always  to  be  fo  interpreted  ;  but  where  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  trope  ;  which  muit  be  judged  ci  by 
the  circumftances  of  the  difcourfe.    But  that  it  fre- 
quently is  fo  ufed,  might  be  eafily  nio;\'n  from  many 
inlfances  ;  though  it  will  be  iufficient  to  mention  two 
or  thrc-e.    Cicero  fpeaking  of  Cotta,  calli  him  725  m-^w 
orator,  whom  he  had  jult  called  u  very  great  orator. 
And  he  fays  of  Varro,  that,  "  he  purlned  his  ftudies 
not  without  induftry  ;  and  afterwards  gives  him  the 
charader       of  a  min  of  the  greateft  application." 
Which  pa:Vjge?,  compared  together,  plainly  Ihow  the 
import  of  thofe  negative  exprtthons.    And  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  writing  to  him,  begins  his  letter  thus  :  '*  Al- 
though 1  am  fenfible  the  news  1  fend  you  will  not  be 
very  pleafant."    This  news  was  concerning  the  death 
of  another  friend  cf  Cicero's;  and  there  by  the  words 
not  very  pleafant,  muft,  to  be  fare,  be  meant  very  un- 
pleafa?it  and  melancholy  ;  but  he  chofe  that  expreffion. 
in  the  beginning  of  his  letter,  as  the  fofteft  and  leall 
fhocking,  the  better  to  prepare  him  for  the  following 
account  of  what  that  news  was.  And  in  this  way  inter- 
preters explain  that  paffage  in  St  Matthew  :  And  thou 
Bethlehem  in  tie  land  rf  Judah  are  not  the  leafl  among  the 
princes  of  Judah ;  where,  by  not  the  leafl,  they  unJer- 
ftand  the  greatfl^  or  very  great,  upon  account  of  the 
honour  it  received  by  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  as  the 
words  immediately  following  plainly  intimate.    ^  ^ 

IV.  When  any  difpleafing  or  ungrateful  thing  is  Ungrateful 
expreffed  by  a  more  foft  and  agreeable  word,  it  is  call-  things  fofc- 
t^'euphcmfm.    And  as  the  word  made  ufe  of  is  •^i'^^^^r  "^^^^^^y^** 
contraiy  to  the  proper  word,  or  only  different  froin ^ords. 
it,  it  may  be  reTerred  to  different  tiopes.    The  Latins 
have  a  foft  way  of  exprefling  their  difregard  to  a  per- 
fon, by  faying  valeat ;  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
them,  and  {^x,  fare  him  nvell.    When  the  contrary  be- 
ing incended  to  what  is  expreffed,  it  comes  properly 
under  an  irony.    And  as  the  word  deaih  carries  in  it 
an  idea  that  is  difagrecable  to  humas  nature,^  inftead 
of  flying  a  perfon  is  dead,  we  often  fay  he  is  deceafed„ 
or  departed ;  which  we  have  alfo  taken  from  the  La- 
tins, who  ule  the  words  dccejjlt  and  obi'u  in  the  fime 
fenfe.    So  that  in  both  languages  it  cemes  und;r  a 
fynecdoche  of  the  whole  ;  to  depart  out  of  Hfe  being- 
one  fort  of  departure.   Bat  when  the  evangelill  fpeak- 
ing of  Stephen;  who  was  ftoned  to  death,  expreffes  it 
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faying  that  he  fell  cjleep;  tU,  Is  a  beautiful  meta-    In  this  expreffian  there  Is  a  metalepfis 
^        phor,  taken  from  the  fimihtude  between  the  death  of  "      '       '      '  •  "^^*'cp"8. 
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a  good  man  and  fleep. 

V.  Caiachrefis  fignlfies  in  general  any  harfli  trope, 
though  It  is  moft  commonly  found  in  metaphors.  It 
is  principally  ufed  by  poets,  who  make  choice  of  it  for 
novelty,  or  to  enforce  an  expreflion,  where  the  proper 
word  does  not  feem  ftrong  enough.  As  when  Milton, 
in  defcribing  the  angel  Raphael's  defcent  from  heaven, 
■fays,  he 

Sails  het'ween  luorUs  and  worlds  ; 

where  the  novelty  of  the  word  enlivens  the  Image  more 
than  if  he  had  faid  fJcs.  But  it  is  fometimes  found  in 
th.e  graveft  authors,  and  even  in  the  facred  writings. 
So  we  read  of  the  blood  of  the  grape.  And  Solomon 
fay-^,  the  horfe-leech  hath  tivo  daughters.  In  all  thefe  in- 
fbnci.s  the  trope  is  a  metaphor.  But  when  St  John 
fnys  in  the  Revelations,  /  turned  to  fee  the  voice  that 
ftahe  to  me,  it  is  here  a  metonymy  of  the  adjund;  the 
word  uo'ice  being  put  for  the  perfon  who  uttered  it. 
In  St  Matthew  we  read  of  Simon  the  leper ;  not  chat 
he  was  then  a  leper,  hut  had  been  fo,  and  was  cured; 
which  Is  ^fynecdoche  of  the  part.  And  when  a  crlmi- 
nal  is  faid  to  have  had  his  reward,  that  is,  his  punifh- 
m^ent.  It  is  an  z'rony. 
h  'h     a  ^yP^'^^°^^     the  boldeft  of  all  trooes  ;  for  It  ex- 

thejjoldeU  ceeds  the  ftrlft  bounds  of  truth,  and  reprefents  things 
either  greater  or  lefs,  better  or  worfe,  than  they  really 
are.  But  the  reprefentation  is  made  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  noc  to  impofe  on  the  hearers.  For  an  hyperbole 
Is  not  ufed  to  define  or  defcribe  any  thing  accurately, 
but  only  to  magnify  or  deprcfs  it  in  a  con fiderable  de- 
gree, when  we  either  cannot  or  do  not  choofe  to  re- 
prefent  it  exaftly.  The  excefs  In  this  trope  Is  called 
auxefis ;  as  when  we  fny  of  any  thing  that  u  very 
high,  if  reaches  to  the  Jhies.  The  dcfed,  or  contrary 
extreme,  Is  termed  meiofts  :  So  we  fay  of  a  very  lean 
perfon,  he  is  nothing  but  Jhin  and  bones,  or  a  mere Jheleton. 
It  is  principally  metaphorical,  but  fometimes  taken 
from  other  tropes.  When  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  faid 
to  have  hesn  fivifter  than  eagles,  and  fronger  than  lions, 
■the  expreflion  Is  founded  In  fimihtude,  and  Is  therefore 
a  metaphor.  When,  inftead  of  faying  Cato  was  a  ve- 
ry virtuous  man,  the  hiftorlan  calls  him  the  image  of 
mrtue;  h  Is  an  hyberbolical  metonomy  of  the  adjunft 
for  the  fubjeft.  And  when  we  read  in  the  Mofaic 
luftory  o/cities  fenced  up  io  heaven,  there  is  a  fynecdoche. 
But  If  a  man  of  weak  fight  be  faid  to  be  eagle-eyed,  It 
IS  an  irony.  Thofe  hyperboles  which  are  exprelTed 
comparatively,  are  commonly  moft  emphatical,  becaufe 
they  {how  a  peculiarity  in  the  excefs.  To  fay  a  thinp 
Is  as  light  as  a  feather,  carries  the  iflea  very  far  ;  but  to 
fay  it  is  lighter,  not  only  carries  it  ftill  farther,  but  alfo 
heightens  jt,  by  leaving  the  mind  at  an  uncertainty 
where  to  fix  the  limits. 

VI  [.  Sometimes  two  or  more  tropes,  and  thofe  of 
different  kind,  are  contained  under  one  word  ;  fo 
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Marius,  by    fynecdoche,  ox  antonomafa.  Is  put  for  any  '  V— " 

ambitious  and  turbulent  perfon  ;  and  this  again,  by  a 
metonymy  of  the  caufe,  for  the  iii  effe(9s  of  fuch  a  tem- 
per to  the  public.  So  thjit  Sylla's  meaning,  divefted 
of  thefe  tropes,  was,  thnt  Csfar  would  prove  the  molt 
dangerous  perfon  to  the  Roman  ftate  that  ever  was 
bred  in  it:  which  afterwards  proved  true  In  the  event. 
So  when  Virgil,  defcribing  that  pare  of  the  African 
coafl  where  .^neas  an'ived  with  his  fhips,fays,  A  dark 
wood  hung  over  it;  the  word  dark,  by  a  metonymy  4)f 
the  effcft,  is  put  ^or Jloady,  and  that  again  by  the  fame 
trope  for  thick  ;  for  his  meaning  is,  a  thick  wood.  But 
the  words  of  Dido,  in  the  fame  poet,  contain  a  larger 
gradation,  when  Ihe  fays, 

Happy,  ah  truly  happy,  had  I  been, 
Jf  Trojan  Jhips  our  coajls  had  never  feen. 

In  which  exprcfilon,  firft  by  a  metonymy  of  the  ad- 
junft,  the  Ihips  are  put  for  the  Trojans  in  the  fhlps : 
and  thefe,  by  a  fynecdoche  of  the  whole,  for  iEneas, 
who  was  one  of  them  ;  and  again  his  arriving  on  the 
coaft,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  caufe,  for  her  feeing  him  % 
and  laftly,  her  feeing  him,  by  the  fam.e  trope,  for  the 
palTion  fhe  had  for  him.  So'  that  her  meaning  is,  flie 
had  been  haopy,  if  fhe  had  never  entertained  a  pafTion 
for  ^neas.  This  trope  Is  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  In  poets  than  in  orators,  as  they  take  greater  li- 
berty  in  ufing  diftant  allufions  than  is  fuited  ro  that 
perfpicuity  of  exjncfTion  whic  h  is  required  in  oratory. 
But  as  Quintilian  hss  well  obferved,  all  the  Interme- 
diate links  of  the  chain  in  this  t-ope  are  of  no  further 
ufe  than  to  lead  the  mind  graduahy  from  the  firlt  to 
the  laft,  the  better  to  perceive  their  connexion.  As 
m  tlic  example  laft  mentioned,  relating  to  Dido,  if  we 
drop  all  the  intervening  ileps,  and  conned  the  woi-ds 
expreffed  with  what  is  dlredly  intended,  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  very  remote  caufe  put  for  the  ef- 
fe6t,  which  comes  under  a  metonymy.  On  the  contra- 
ry, in  the  fecond  example,  where  dark  ftands  for  thick, 
the  effed  is  put  for  a  remote  caufe.  And  the  firft, 
which  is  founded  In  a  fimihtude  of  temper  between  Ca2- 
far  and  Marlus,  belongs  to  a  metaphor.  \ 

VIII.  Allegory.    As  a  metalepfis  comprifes  feveral 
tropes  in  one  word,  fo  this  is  a  continuation  of  feveral  c  •r'tS'  * 
tropes  in  one  or  more  fentence,^.    Thus  Cicero  fays,  tion  of 
"  Fortune  provided  you  no  field,  in  which  your  vir- '^'""P^'' 
tue  could  run  and  difplay  itfelf :"    where  the  words  f""'"' 
feld  and  run   are  mataphors  taken   from  corporeal 
thing3,  and  apphed  to  the  mind.    And  in  another 
pafl'age,  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  he  fays,     Nor  was  I  fo 
timorous,  that  ci.ter  I  had  ftei  red  tlie  fhip  of  the  ftate 
through  the  greateft  {forms  and  waves,  and  brought 
herfafe  into  port,  1  fiiouLl  fear  the  cloud  of  your  fore- 
head, or  your  colleague's  peftilent  breath.    1  faw  othcp 
winds,  I  perceived  other  ftcrms,  I  did  not  withdraw 
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^  dirterent  kind,  are  contained  uncier  one 
that  feveral  gradations,  or  intervening  fenfes,  come 
between  the  ward  that  is  expreffed,  and  the  thing  de- 
fi.crned  by  it.    And  this  is  called  a  Tnetalepfts.  The 


contefts  between  Sylla  and  Marius  provedVry  fatal 
to  the  Roman  ftate.  Juhus  Csefar  was  then  a  young 
man.  But  Sylla  obferving  his  afpiring  genius,  faid  of 
him,  "  In  one  Casfar  there  are  many  Mariufes."  Now 


from  other  impending  tempefts  ;  but  expofid  myfelf 
fingly  to  them  for  the  ccinimon  fafety."  Here  the  ftate 
is  compared  to  a  (hip,  and  all  the  things  faid  of  it  un- 
der that  image  are  expreffed  in  metaphors  made  ufe  of 
to  fignify  the  dangers  with  which  it  had  been  threat- 
ened. And  indeed  allegories  generally  confift  of  me- 
taphors ;  which  being  the  moft  beautiful  trope,  a  num- 
ber of  them  well  chofen  and  put  together  Is  one  of 
the  fineft  and  brighteft  ornaments  in  language,  and 
3  exceeds 
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locution,  exceeds  a  fingle  metaphor  in  luflre,  as  a  conftellation 
does  a  feparare  liar.  't  is  true,  that  allegories  are 
fometimes  found  in  other  tropes ;  but  this  is  very  rare. 
In  that  known  expreffion  of  Terence,  the  tropes  are 
all  metonymifs  :  IVhhotit  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus 
groivs  mW  ;  that  is,  di  veiled  of  the  tropes,  IVithout  meat 
a/i(l  drink,  love  dies.  And  Samfon's  riddle  is  made  up 
cf  fynecdoches  :  Out  cf  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  ftron,£^  cair.e  forth  fweetnefs."  But 
there  is  no  fniall  l^iill  required  in  the  right  manage- 
ment of  allegories.  For  care  fhould  be  taktn,  that 
the  fame  kind  of  trope  be  caniied  through  the  whole, 
fo  as  to  compofe  one  uniform  and  confiilent  fct  of 
ideas  :  otherwife  they  drefs  up  a  chimera,  a  thing  that 
has  no  cxiftence,  and  of  which  the  mind  can  form  no 
perception.  And,  as  Q^jintiH  in  fays  very  juftly,  "  to 
be'^in  vsrith  a  tempeit  and  end  with  a  hre,  would  be 
very  ridiculous  and  unnatural."  It  is  likewife  very 
necefiary  that  the  HUufions  be  all  plain  and  evident, 
efpecially  where  the  name  cf  the  thing  alluded  to  is 
not  expieff-d.  Thefe  are  called  pure  allegories.  As 
that  of  Cictro  :  "So  it  liappeus,  that  I,  vvhofe  bufi- 
Befs  it  is  to  repel  the  darts,  and  heal  the  wounds,  am 
obliged  to  appear  before  the  adverfarres  have  thrown 
any  dart  ;  and  they  are  allowed  a  time  to  attack  us, 
when  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  avoid  the  afTuult;  and 
if  they  throw  a  poifonous  dart,  which  they  feem  pre- 
pared to  do,  we  fliall  have  no  opportunity  to  apply  a 
remedy."  The  tropes  here  are  all  taken  from  mili- 
tary affairs,  without  any  intimation  what  they  are  ap- 
pHed  to.  But  that  is  plain  from  the  context  of  the 
difcourfe.  For  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  difadvantages  he 
laboured  under  in  defending  his  ch'ent  againft  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  fo  apj)l!es  to  the  bar  thofe 
termiS  which  were  j)ropcr  to  the  field.  But  where  the 
reference  is  not  evident,  it  becomes  a  riddle  :  w!iich 
is  nothing  elfe  but  an  obfcure  allegory.  To  avoid  this, 
therefore,  the  bcil  writers  generally  ufe  what  they  call 
mixed  alu^ories  ;  that  is,  fuch  wherein  the  proper  name 
of  the  thing  is  exprelTed,  whiih  the  whole  llniili- 
tilde  refpefls.  Of  this  kind  is  that  in  the  fpeech  of 
king  Philip  of  Macedon,  given  us  by  Juftin,  where  he 
lays,  "  i  perceive  that  clond  of  a  dreadful  and  bloody 
war  ar'fing  in  Italy,  and  a  thunder-Ilorm  from  the 
weft,  which  will  fill  all  places  with  a  large  (hower  of 
blood,  wherever  the  tempefl  of  viCiory  fliall  carry  it." 
The  proper  words  ivar,  bloody  and  vi3orv,  being  join- 
ed to  the  tropes  c/oud,  J^joiver,  and  tempejl,  in  this  fen- 
tence,  render  the  fevevai  parts  of  the  fimilltude  plain 
and  evident.  Quintilian  thinks  thofe  allegories  moft 
beautiful,  where  the  whole  fimilitude  is  cxprtfTed,  and 
thofe  words,  which  in  their  proper  fenfe  relate  to  one 
©f  the  two  things  betw  een  which  the  eomparifon  i» 
made,  are  allegoricaliy  applied  to  the  other  :  As  when 
Cornelius  Kepos  fays  of  Atticus,  "  If  that  pilot 
gains  the  greatefl  reputation  who  preferves  his  fliip 
in  a  boiilerous  aad  rocky  fea  ;  ought  not  he  to  be 
thought  a  man  of  fi.  gular  prudence^,  who  arrived  in 
faftty  throug])  fo  r\.  v  and  fo  great  civil  tempclls  ?" 
Thefe  are  tr.e  ai'  ■  ries  with  which  orators  are  chiefly 
concerned, 

§  2.    Of  Figures. 

T  !        im  feems  to  h 've  been  borrowed  from  the 
fta^e,  wLere  th&  different  h-xbiU  and  geftures  of  tbe 
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adlors,  fuitable  to  the  feveral  charafters  they"  fudalnedi  Elocution, 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  o-x»,'(-^rcc^  and  by  the  Latins  ^~  ^ 
figurx :  And  it  is  not  unufual  with  us  to  fay  of  a  per'-pj^g  ^^^^^ 
fon,  both  with  refpeft  to  his  drefs  and  action,  that  he^_ir;/,v  appa- 
makes  a  'very  bad,  or  a  very  graceful,  figure.     And  asi'ently  bor- 
language  is  the  drefs,  as  it  were,  of  our  thoughts,  •'^[h^fta^e'™ 
which  they  appear  and  are  reprefented  to  others  ;  fo 
any  particular  manner  of  fpfaking,  may,  in  a  large 
fenfe  of  the  word,  be  called      fgure,  in  which  lati- 
tude writers  fomctimes  ufe  it.    But  rhetoricians  have 
reftrained  the  fenfe  of  ihe  word  to  fuch  forms  of  fpeech 
as  differ  from  the  more  common  and  ordinary  ways  of 
exprtfiion  ;   as  the  theatrical  habits  of  aflors,  and 
their  deportment  on  the  Aage,  arc  different  from  their 
ufual  g'irb  and  behaviour  at  other  times.    A  figure 
therefore,  in  the  fenfe  it  is  ufcd  by  rhetoricians,  is,  A 
mode  of  /peaking  different  from^  and  more  beautful  and 
emphatical  ihan^  the  ordinary  and  ufual  way  of  exprefjmg 
the  fame  fenfe  ;  or,,  in  other  words,  That  language  ivhich- 
is  fijggejled  either  by  the  imagination  or  the  pa  fans.  Now 
as  the  habits  and  gefhires  of  our  bodies  are  in  a  man- 
ner infinitely  variable,  fo  it  is  plain  that  the  dilTerent 
forms  of  fpeech  are  almofl  innumerable.     But  every 
alteration  from  t'.e  common  manner  ought  not  to  be 
eReemed  a  figure,  nor  defer ves  chat  charafler.  It 
miifl  contain  fome  beauty,  or  txprefs  f.ome  paffion,  to 
merit  a  place  among  rhetorical  figures,  and  be  marked' 
out  for  imitation. 

The  fubjedl  of  figures  teems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lafi  things  vvhich  was  brought  intO'  the  art  of  oratory,, 
in  order  to  complete  it.  Ariflotle,  who  treats  fo  ac- 
curately upon  other  parts,  fays  very  little  of  this. 
But  the  Greek  writers  who  came  after  liim  have 
abundantly  fupplied  that  deficiency.  It  is  to  them  we 
owe  the  chief  obfervations  that  have  been  made  on 
this  fuhjeiTt.  They  took  notice  of  the  feverai  modes 
and  turns  of  ex;-.ri-'lhon,  ebferved  their  ibice  and 
beauty,  and  gave  them  particular  names  by  which  they 
miglit  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 
And  indeed  they  have  trealcd  the  matter  wirh  fuch 
miuutcnefs  and  fubtiity,  that  Quintilian  fcems,  not 
without  rcnfon,  to  think  they  have  multiplied  figures 
to  an  excefs.  But  though  it  was  fo  late  before  they 
were  taken  notice  of,  and  introduced  into  the  art  of 
fpeaking,  yet  the  r.fe  of  them  in  difcourfe  was  doubt- 
lefs  very  ancient-  The  author  of  Homer's  life,  whicii 
lorne  have  afcribed  to  Plutarch,  has  fhown,  ly  ex- 
amples taken  out  of  him,,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  figure 
mentioned  l)y  rhctoriciaas,  but  is  to  be  met  witri  in. 
that  mofl  ancient  poet.  And,  if  we  confi.'lcr  the  na- 
ture cf  fpeech,  we  Oiall  eafily  perceive  that  mankind 
mull:  have  been  under  a  necelTiiy  very  early  to  intro- 
duce tlie  ufe  cf  iry^pes  for  fupplying  the  want  of  pro- 
per words  to  exprefs  their  fimple  ideat :.  fo  the  like 
necelTity  mull  have  put  them  upon  the  ufe  of  figurer,- 
to  reprcfent  their  different  pafiions.  Though  both  of 
them  were  afterwards  incredfed^  and  improved  in  fuch  , 
a  manner  as  to  become  the  chief  ornaments  of  ian- 
guptge.  The  pafiions  of  men  have  been  always  the 
fame  ;  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  and  we  are 
all  taught  todifcover  them  by  the  fame  ways.  When 
the  mind  is  dillurbed,  v/e  fliow  it  by  our  countenance,, 
by  our  aftlons,  and  by  our  words.  Fear,  joy,  anger, 
alter  the  countenance,  and  occafion  different  emotions 
£uid  geftures  of  the  whole,  body,  ,  And  we  know  with 

what. 
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Elocution,  vphat  paflion  a  man  is  afFcdlcd,  by  hearing  his  words, 
^""■"v^  though  we  do  not  fee  him.  He  does  not  exprefs  him- 
felf  as  he  ufually  dees  at  other  times  when  cool  and 
ftdate.  Objefts  appear  to  him  in  a  different  view, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  but  fpeak  of  them  in  a  diffe- 
rent way.  He  interrogates,  he  exclaims,  he  admires, 
he  appeals,  he  invokes,  he  threatens,  he  recals  his 
words,  repeats  them,  and  by  many  other  different  turns 
of  expreffion  varies  !iis  fpeech  no  lefs  than  his  counte- 
nance, from  his  common  and  ordinary  manner.  Now 
as  nature  feemsto  teach  us  by  thefe  figurative  ex- 
prellions  how  to  reprefent  the  different  commotions  of 
our  minds,  hen  ;e  fome  have  thought  fit  to  call  figures 
t/x  language  of  ihe  pajjlons.  And  as  thefe  are  given  us, 
among  other  wife  ends,  to  excife  us  the  better  to  pro- 
vide for  our  prefervation  and  fafety,  this  is  done  fome- 
times  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  other  times  by  difcourfe. 
And  therefore  Cicero  vtx^  hnndfomely  compares  the 
conduft  of  an  orator  to  the  exercifes  of  the  paljeftra  : 
In  which,  as  each  combatant  endeavours  not  only  to 
defend  himfelf,  and  attack  his  advcrfary,  but  likewife 
to  do  both  with  decency;  fo  the  principal  weapons  of 
an  orator,  as  he  reprefents  them,  are  figures,  which 
being  no  lefs  the  ornaments  of  language  than  images 
of  our  paffions,  anfwer  ail  thefe  purpofes.  Befides, 
figures  chiefly  dittinguifh  the  different  kinds  of  Ityle, 
furnifh  it  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and  often  ferve  to 
reprefent  things  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner. 

From  this  fhort  account  of  the  nature  of  figures,  the 
advantage  of  them  to  an  orator  is  very  evident.  They 
are  a  fort  of  natural  elsquence,  which  every  one  falls 
into  without  attending  to  it,  fuitably  to  that  temper 
of  mind  with  which  he  is  affcfted  himfelf,  and  is 
defirous  to  affeft  others.  In  a  cool  and  fedate  dif- 
courfe, fuch  figures  as  convey  our  fentiments  with  the 
greateft  ftrength  and  evidence  are  mod  proper.  And 
there  are  others,  which  are  fuited  to  brighten  and  en- 
liven more  gay  and  fprightly  fubjefts.  Others  again 
are  more  peculiaily  adapted  to  exprefs  the  diforders 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  To  repeat  the  fame 
thing  again  would  many  times  be  deemed  a  tautology 
and  impertinent;  but  to  do  this  when  the  mind  is 
rufiled,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  the  repetition  ren- 
ders it  more  ftrong  and  affefting.  So  likewife  to  in- 
terrogate, exclaim,  or  admire,  under  the  influence  of 
a  paflion,  impreffes  the  hearers,  and  difpofes  them  to 
attention;  whereas  at  another  time  perhaps  fuch  ways 
of  fpeaking  would  fcarce  be  confiftent  with  prudence. 
There  Is  a  natural  fympathy  in  mens  minds,  which 
difpofes  them  to  receive  imprefllons  from  thofe  with 
whom  they  converfe.  Thus  one  gay  and  pleafant 
companion  gives  a  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity  to  a 
whole  company ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  one  who 
is  dull  and  phlegmatic  damps  the  fpirits  of  all  about 
him,  and  affe£ls  them  with  the  fame  gloomy  temper. 
Figures  are  pecuharly  ferviceable  to  an  orator  for  an- 
fwcring  thefe  different  intentions.  And  as  he  finds 
them  in  life,  from  thence  he  muft  copy  them  ;  as  a 
painter  does  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body;  figures  being  to  the  one  what 
lines  and  colours  are  to  the  other.  The  defign  of 
Catiline  to  deftroy  the  Roman  ftate  and  burn  the  city, 
ie  a  ftory  well  known.  There  was  an  army  drawn  to- 
gether at  a  proper  diftance  to  favour  the  undertaking; 
and  others  were  left  in  Rome,  who  had  their  parts 
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afligned  them  for  burning  the  city,  and  deftroying  iilocutioi 
thofe  who  fliould  efcape  the  flames.  And  in  a  word, 
every  thing  was  ready  for  putting  in  execution  this 
horrid  and  barbarous  fcheme.  So  that  nothing  re- 
tarded it  but  the  taking  off  Cicero,  who  was  then 
conful,  which  was  thought  neceffary  to  be  done  firft. 
Cicero,  upon  information  of  the  defign  againft  his 
life,  finds  means  to  prevent  it,  and  the  fame  day  calls 
together  the  fenate.  And  Catiline,  who  was  a  man 
of  confammate  boldnefs,  had  the  confidence  to  ap- 
pear in  that  affembly.  Upon  their  meeting,  Cicero 
opens  to  them  the  whole  affair  of  the  confpiracy,  and 
the  defign  againft  himfelf,  in  a  moft  warm  and  pa- 
thetic harangue.  In  which  he  had  two  things  in 
view  ;  to  raife  the  indignation  of  the  fenate  againlt 
the  confpirators,  and.  particularly  againft  Catiline  ; 
and,  either  by  terrifying  or  exafperating  him,  to 
oblige  him  to  leave  the  city.  Now  he  does  not  begin 
this  fpeech  in  his  ufual  manner  at  other  times,  by  * 
addreffing  to  his  audience,  befpeaking  their  favour 
and  attention,  or  letting  them  gradually  into  the  de- 
fign of  what  he  was  about  to  fay  ;  but  as  Catiline 
was  prefent,  he  immediately  falls  upon  him  with 
vehemence,  in  the  following  manner  :  How  far, 
Catiline,  will  you  abufc  our  patience  ?  How  long  will 
your  fury  infult  us  ?  What  bounds  will  you  fet  to 
your  unbridled  rage  ?  Does  neither  the  night-guard 
of  the  palace,  nor  the  city-watch,  nor  the  peoples 
fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all  good  men, -nor  the 
meeting  of  the  fenate  in  this  fortified  place,  nor  the 
countenances  and  looks  of  this  affembly,  at  all  move 
you  ?  Do  not  you  perceive  your  defigns  arc  difco- 
vcred,  and  that  all  who  are  prefent  know  of  your  con- 
fpiracy ?  Who  of  us,  do  you  think,  is  ignorant  of  what 
you  did  the  laft  night,  and  the  night  before,  where 
you  was,  who  were  with  you,  and  what  you  refolved 
on  ?  O  times,  O  manners !  The  fenate  knows  this, 
the  conful  fees  it;  and  yet  this  man  lives!  —  lives?  nay, 
comes  into  the  fenate,  joins  in  the  public  counfels, 
obferves  and  marks  out  each  of  us  for  deftruftion  !'* 
And  in  the  fame,  impetuous  ftrain  he  proceeds  through 
his  whole  fpeech,  interfperfing  a  great  variety  of  the 
like  ftrong  and  moving  figures.  And  the  difcourfe 
had  its  defired  effeft :  for  when  Catiline  ftood  up 
afterwards  to.  make  his  defence,  the  whole  fenate  was 
fo  inflamed,  and  their  refentments  againft  him  rofe  fo 
high,  from  what  Cicero  had  faid,  that  they  had  not 
patience  to  hear  him  fpeak  ;  upon  which  he  left  both 
them  and  the  city.  Had  Cicero,  inftcad  of  venting  his 
juft  indignation  againft  the  author  of  fo  barbarous  and 
inhuman  a  defign,  in  the  manner  he  did,  by  figures 
fuited  to  ftrike  the  paffions  of  his  hearers  ;  had  he, 
inftead  of  this,  attempted  to  reafon  with  him,  and  told 
the  ftory  in  a  cold  and  lifelefs  manner,  he  would  have 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  contempt  of  Catiline;  and  by 
leaving  the  fenate  little  or  nothing  moved  at  what 
he  faid,  prevented  perhaps  their  comipg  to  thofe 
fpeedy  and  vigorous  rtfolutions  which  were  neceffary 
at  fo  critical  a  junfture.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have 
expoftulated  with  Catiline  in  much  the  fame  words  as 
before,  but  thrown  into  a  different  form,  and  divefted 
of  thofe  pathetic  figures.  As  thus ;  "  Catiline,  you 
have  really  abufed  our  patience  to  a  great  degree. 
You  have  infulted  us  with  your  furious  proceedings  a 
long  while.  You  feem  to  have  fixed  no  bounds  to 
4  youK 
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icutinn.  yonr  unVi^^ed  ra^:?.  Nc'tUer  the  niglit-^uard  of  the 
palace,  fior  the  city-v/ntch,  nor  the  peoples  fear,  nor  the 
agreerr.ent  amont^  frood  men,  nor  the  calHnir  together 
of  the  fennte  ir!  this  fortified  place,  nor  the  counte- 
nances an'!  looks  of  this  affembly,  appear  to  move  you 
in  the  lead  I  affiire  you  we  are  all  of  us  apprifed  of 
vhnt  you  did  the  lafl:  nighty  and  the  night  before, 
vhere  you  was,  and  who  were  with  you,  and  what  re- 
folutions  you  came  to.  Thefe  are  fad  times,  the  age 
ir,  very  degenerate  ;  that  the  fenate  fhould  know  all 
this,  the  conful  fee  it  ;  and  yet  that  this  man  fhould 
live,  come  into  the  fenate,  hear  all  our  debases,  and 
mark  ua  out  to  deftroy  us."  You  fee  the  fenfe  is  en- 
tirely the  fame,  and  the  words  too  in  a  great  nie^fure; 
fo  that  there  is  little  more  than  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  them.  And  yet  who  docs  not  perceive  how 
flat  and  languid  fuch  a  way  of  talking  mtift  have  ap- 
peared zt  that  time  ?  and  how  much  it  lofes  of  that 
fpiric  and  energy,  which  fhows  itfelf  in  Cicero's  man- 
ner of  exprefiion  ?  Had  he  delivered  himfelf  thus,  it 
might  indeed  have  made  the  fenate  look  upon  Cati- 
line as  ?n  abandoned  wretch,  loft  to  all  virtue  and 
goodnefs,  and  perhaps  have  moved  fome  to  pity  him 
on  that  account  ;  as  we  are  eafily  indiiced  to  com- 
pnfllonate  pevfons  in  fuch  circumftp.nces,  efpecially 
when  defccnded  from  noble  and  virtuous  anceftors, 
which  was  his  cafe.  But  fure  it  would  have  been  ill 
fuited  to  fire  their  minds  with  that  generous  regard 
for  their  country,  and  the  neceffury  precautions  for 
its  fecurity,  which  the  circumJt;;nces  of  the  ftate  then 
required.  Nor  would  Catiline  have  been  at  all  de- 
terred by  it,  but  rather  encouraged  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  defigns,  from  the  little  effect  a  fpeech  fo 
inanagfed  maft  probably  have  had  upon  the  minds  of 
the  fenators.  But  Cicero  knew  very  well  that  the 
pifiions  of  mankind  are  the  fprings  of  aftion  i  that 
it  is  many  times  not  fufficient  for  an  orsitorto  convince 
their  n.:inds,  by  fetting  the  truth  in  a  clear  light;  but 
he  muft  alfo  raife  their  hopes,  alarm  their  fears,  in- 
flame their  anger,  or  excite  fome  other  fuitable  paf- 
fion,  before  they  will  be  brought  to  aft  with  that  zeal 
and  fervour  which  the  cafe  may  require.  And  as  be 
was  admirably  well  fl<ilied  in  this  art  of  touching  the 
]i3flioDS,  he  feldom  fails  to  fix  upon  th^  proper  me- 
thods of  doing  it,  and  makes  clioice  of  fuch  figures 
rnd  modes  of  fpeaking  as  in  the  i'.rongeft  manner  re- 
prefjent  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind.  For  every 
paffion  is  not  to  be  exprelTed  by  the  fame  figures,  any 
more  than  it  is  drawn  by  the  fame  lines,  or  p:;inttd 
with  the  fame  colours.  When  Dido  finds  that  iEneas 
is  about  to  leave  her,  fhe  ufes  all  her  arts  to  detain  him. 
And  as  perfons  in  great  diftrefs  art  feldom  at  a  lofs 
to  exprefs  their  condition  in  the  moft  affecting  way  ; 
fhe  difcovers  her  fear,  anger,  revenge,  with  the  whole 
crowd  of  diforJers  which  then  poffefied  her  mind,  in 
a  variety  of  moving  figures,  fuited  to  raife  the  coun- 
ter paffions  in  hi§  breaft,  as  is  finely  rcprefented  by 
Vircril  in  that  artful  fpeech  he  has  made  for  her,  which 
we  forbear  to  recite  for  no  other  re?,fon  tut  the  length 
of  it.  But  what  particular  figures  are  moft  accom- 
ino  'ated  to  anfvver  the  feveral  ends  propofed  by  them, 
will  beft  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  fc- 
pfirately. 

We  rtiall  therefore  now  proceed  to  Ir.v  down  a  few 
Vot.  Xlll.  JR^rt  JI. 


direilions  for  the  proper  ufe  of  il.;are».  And  nrfl 
they  fhould  always  be  accommodated  to  the  fenti- 
nients,  and  rifj  in  proportion  to  the  images  defign- 
ed  to  be  conveyed  by  them.  So  far  as  they  arc 
founded  in  reafon,  they  are  fuited  to  imp'-efs  the 
mind  ;  but  where  the  language  outftrips  the  thought, 
though  it  may  pleafe  the  ear,  and  fome  wea'c  perfo:is 
may  be  carried  away  with  a  pomp  of  wonis,  yet  an 
intelligent  hearer  will  foon  fee  through  the  thin  and 
airy  drefs.  It  is  the  fenfe  which  gives  weight  to  the 
figure,  as  that  by  ftriking  the  imagination  awakens 
the  mind,  and  excites  it  to  a£l  in  conformity  to  rea- 
fou.  Again,  in  the  ufe  of  pathetic  fir^ures,  it  is  ge- 
nerally better  to  be  nervous  than  copious,  that  the 
images,  by  their  clofer  union,  may  iniprefs  the  mind 
with  greater  force  and  encrg^y;  though  in  fuch  figure? 
as  are  defigned  for  ornament  or  illuftration,  a  more 
diffufive  way  of  painting  is  fometimes  agreeable.  But 
farther,  the  too  frequent  ufe  cf  figures  ought  to  be 
avoided.  For  what  was  obferved  in  relation  totropesj 
is  alfo  true  with  refpedl  to  jthefe  ;  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  is  apt  t<)  darken  and  obfcure  the  llyle. 
And  befides,  CiLcro's  reflection  in  this  cafe  is  very 
jult)  That  it  is  hard  to  fay,  what  fliould  be  the 
reafort,  that  thofe  things,  whieh  moft  affeft  us  with 
a  fcnfible  p'eafure,  and  at  firft  fight  fooneft  move  us, 
do  hkewife  fooneft  cloy  and  fatiate  us."  But  that 
it  is  fo,  we  find  by  common  experience.  Laftly,  figures 
fhould  he  fo  interwoven  in  a  difcourfe,  as  not  to  rcndcf 
tlie  ftyle  rough  and  uneven,  fometitnes  high  and  at 
other  times  low  ;  now  dry  and  jejune,  then  pompous 
and  floiid.  In  a  word,  they  fhould  ratfier  feem  to 
arife  from  nature  than  art ;  to  offer  themfclves,  than 
to  be  ti:;e  effect  of  ftudy  ;  and  to  appear  not  like 
patches  upon  a  face,  but  the  agreeable  beauty  of  a 
found  and  healthful  complexion.  But  of  this  we 
fllall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter,  in 
treating  upon  the  different  kinds  or  eharafters  of  ftyle. 

As  to  the  divifion  of  figures,  which  is  what  remdinii 
to  be  confijercd,  they  are  ufually  divided  into  two 
forts,  figures  of  words,  and  figures  of  fentences. 
The  difterence  between  them  confifts  in  this  ;  that  in 
the  former,  it  you  alter  the  words,  or  fometimes  only 
the  fituation  of  them,  you  deftroy  the  figure  ;  but  in 
the  Ia.tter  the  figure  remains,  whatever  words  are 
made  ufe  of,  or  in  what  manner  foever  the  order  of 
them  is  changed.  Thus  when  the  name  of  a  perfon 
or  thing  is  repeated,  to  intimate  fome  known  property 
or  quality  belonging  tliereto,  it  is  a  verbal  figure 
called  fi/oce.  Cictro  was  a  true  patriot  and  hearty 
lover  of  his  country.  And  chertfore  we  fh.dl  ufe  tbii 
figure  in  faying,  that  at  i/ye  t'me,  of  .Catd'me^s  conf/i- 
racy  Cicero  appeared  Hie  Cicero.  The  fenfe  would  re- 
main the  fame,  but  the  fi^u  -e  would  be  loft,  if  yve 
ftlould  alter  the  words,  aiid  ay,  at  that  time  Cicer') 
appeared  like  himfilf.  So  when  i  vo  or  m.ore  fentences, 
or  members  of  a  fentence,  end  with  the  fan\e  word, 
it  is  cjlled  epi/lrophe  ;  as  when  we  fay,  To  lofe  all  re- 
lijh  of  life,  is  in  efjccl  to  lof  life.  But  if  only  the  order 
of  the  words  be  changed  in  the  latter  claufe  thus, 
To  lof  all  rdj/Jj  of  life,  is  to  lofe  If  in  eff.'d ;  tlie 
figure  vanifhes.  And  this  is  the  natur-;  of  the  verbal 
figures.  But  it  i^  not  fo  in  figures. of  fantences;  they 
continue  the  f.ime,  whatever  alterations  are  made  in 
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the  words.  An  orator  fometirr.es  tHlnka  it  proper  to  certain  the  truth  of  what 
change  the  form  of  his  difcoufte,  and  addrefs  himfelf 
to  his  audience,  or  an  abfent  perfon,  or  elfe  perhaps 
to  introduce  fome  other  peffpn  as  fpeaking  to  them 
whofe  words  may  be  fappofed  to  carry  greater  weight 
and  authority  with  them  than  his  own.  The  former 
©f  thefe  is  called  apvjlrophe,  and  the  latter  profopopaia 
or  imagery  ;  which  require  no  certain  words  or  order 
of  expreffion. 
T  Art.  I.  Verbal  Figures. 

Verbal  These  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts,  as 

ftm'uialed  *^^y  '^'^"^''^  ^"  ^  defciencf  of  words,  a  redundancy,  or 
into^three   a  repetition.  ,    ^  , 

forts;  with     I.  Of  the  firft  fort  are  e/ZipJis  and  afyndeton. 

Ellipfis,  is  when  one  or  more  words  are  wanting  in 


their  vari- 
ous fubdivi- 
fioiis. 


a  fentence  to  complete  the  conftruftion,  and  fully  ex 
prefs  the  fenfe.  This  figure  is  often  ufed  in  proverbial 
fpeeches :  as  when  we  fay.  Many  men,  mmiy  minds j 
that  is,  have  many  minds ;  and.  The  more  danger,  the 
more  honour  that  is,  gains  more  honour.  Eut  where 
more  is  intended  by  fuch  expreffibns  than  mere  brevity, 
and  efpecially  when  they  are  the  efFeaof  fome  pafSon, 
the  figure  receives  another  name,  and  is  called  apojio- 
pefis,  which  is  placed  among  the  figures  of  fentences, 
where  we  lhall  confider  it. 

Afyndeton,  ia  when  the  particles  that  connefl  the 
members  of  a   fentence  one  with  another  are  left 
out,  to  reprefent  either  the  celerity  of  an  aftion, 
or  the  hafle  and  eagernefs  of  the  fpeaker.    Thus  Cas- 
far  expreffes  his  fpcedy  conqueft  of  Pharnaccs  :  /  came, 
Ifaiv,  I  conquered.    If  he  had  inferted  the  copula- 
tives,  and  faid,  /  came,  and  Ifaiv,  and  I  conquered,  it 
would  have  retarded  the  expreffion,  and  not  given  fo 
full  and  juft  an  idea  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  aftion.  In 
the  laft  article  we  took  notice  of  the  vehement  and 
impetuous  manner  in  which  Cicero  attacked  Catiline 
in  his  firft  oration,  where  his  defign  was  to  fire  the 
minds  of  the  fenate  againft  him,  and  oblige  him  to 
leave  the  city  ,  both  which  points  he  gained  by  that 
fpeech.    The  next  day,  therefore,  when  Catiline  was 
gone,  he  calls  together  the  body  of  the  citizens,  and 
makes  a  fpeech  to  them,  which  in  a  fort  of  rapture  or 
tranfport  of  mind  he  thus  begins,  by  acquainting  them 
with  the  departure  of  Catiline,  He  is  gone,  cleparted,  efca- 
ped,  broke  out ;  intimating  at  the  fame  time  both  the 
exceffive  rage  in  which  Catiline  left  Rome,  and  the 
great  pleafure  with  which  he  was  himfelf  affefted  oh 
that  account.    This  concife  way  of  fpeaking  adds  like- 
wife  H  confiderable  emphafis  to  an  expreffion,  and  by 
bringing  the  feveral  parts  of  a  thing  nearer  together 
affefts  the  mind  with  greater  force.    Thus  Ciccro  fets 
Cato's  charafter  in  a  very  ftrong  and  beautiful  light 
by  the  ufe  of  this  figure.    "  Nature  itfelf  (fays  he) 
has  made  you  a  great  and  excellent  man  for  integrity, 
gravity,  temperance,  magnanimity,  juftiee,  in  a  word, 
for  all  virtues." 

H.  The  fccond  fort  of  verbal  figures  is  contrary 
to  thefe,  and  confifts  in  a  redundancy  or  multiplicrty 
©f  words  ;  which  are  like  wife  two,  pjeonafmus  and  po- 
lyjyndeton. 

When  we  ufe  more  words  than  are  neceflary  to  ex- 
prefs  a  thing,  it  is  called  pleonafmus.  This  is  done 
fometimesfor  greater  emphafis,  as  when  we  fay,  Where 
in  the  world  is  be  ?  At  other  times  it  is  defigned  to  af- 


Partir 

    ir,  faid  :  So  the  fet  vant  in  Elocut' 

Terence,  when  the  truth  of  what  he  had  related  was 
called  in^queftion,  replies,:  It  is  certainly  fo  ;  I  faiu  it 
•with  thefe  very  eyes<- 

When-  the  feveral  parts  of  a-  fentence  arc  united  by- 
proper  particles,  it  is  called  palyfyndeton.  This  adds  a 
weight  and  gravity  to  an  expreffion,  and  makes  what 
is  faid  to  appear  with  an  air  of  folemnlty  ;  and  by  re- 
tarding the  courfe  of  the  fentence,  gives  the  mind  an 
opportunity  to  confider  and  refleft  upon  every  partdi- 
ftinftly.  We  often  meet  with  this  figure  in  Demoft- 
henes,  which  very  well '  fuits  with  the  gravity  of  his 
ftyle.  So  he  encourages  the  Athenians  to  profecute 
the  y.'ar  againft  King  Philip  of  Macedon,  from  this 
confideration,  that  now  "  they  had  (hips,  and  men, 
and  money,  and  ftores,  and  all  other  things  which 
might  contribute  to  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  in  greater 
number  and  plenty,  than  in  former  times."  Every  ar- 
ticle here  has  its  weight,  and  carries  in  it  a  proper  mo- 
tive to  animate  them  to  the  war.  But  if  you  remove 
the  copulatives,  the  fentence  will  lofe  much  of  ics 
force. 

in.  The  third  kind  of  verbal  figures  confifts  in  a  re- 
petition.   And  cither  the  fame  word  in  found  or  fenfe, , 
is  repeated  ;  or  one  of  a  like  found,  or  fignificatioit, 
or  both. 

Of  the  former  fort  there  are  ten,  called  antanacki- 
fis,  ploce,  epizeuxis,  climax,  anaphora,  epifirophe,  fym- 
ploce,  epanalepfis,  anadiplofts,  and  epanodos.  I'he  two 
fi.rft  of  thefe  agree  in^  found,  but  differ  in  fcnfc  ^- the 
eight  following  agree  in  both. 

When  the  fame  word  in  found  but  not  in  fenfe  is  re- 
peated, it  is  called  antanaclafis .  This  figure  fome- 
times  carries  a  poignancy  in  it;  and  when  it  appears  na- 
tural and  eafy,  difcovers  a  ready  tarn  of  thought.  As 
when  a  fon,  to  clear  himfelf  of  fufpicion,  affured  his  fa- 
ther/^f  did  not  ivait  for  his  death  ;  his  father  replied. 
But  I  defire  you  muould  -wait  for  it.  Here  the  word 
tuait  is  taken  in  two  different  fenfes.  It  is  iikewife 
ufed  on  ferious  occafions,  as  in  grave  and  moral  pre- 
cepts, which  are  apt  to  affeft  the  mind  with  greater 
pleafure  when  delivered  in  an  agreeable  drefs.  As 
this  ;  Care  for  thofe  things  in  your  youth,  ivhich  in  old 
age  may  free  you  from  care  ;  Where  the  word  care  in 
the  former  place  fignifies  to  provide,  and  in  the  latter 
anxiety  of  mind.  And  even  our  Saviour  himfelf  once 
ufes  this  figure,  when  he  fays  to  one  of  his  difciples, 
who  defircd  to  be  difmiffed  from  attending  him  that 
he  might  go  and  bury  his  father ;  Fo/Ioiu  me,  and  let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead :  Where  dead  in  one  place 
denotes  a  natural  death,  and  in  the  other  a  moral  or 
fpiritual  death. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  fome  perfon  or  thing  is  re- 
peated again,  to  denote  fome  particular  charafter  or 
property  defigned  to  be  expreffed  by 'it;  and  then 
it  is  called />/of^.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  Toung  Cato  wants 
experience,  but  yet  he  is  Cato ;  meaning  he  had  the 
fteady  temper  of  the  family.  And  fo  in  the  pro- 
verbial expreffion,  jln  ape  is  an  ape,  drefs  him  ever  fo 
fine. 

When  a  word  Is  repeated  again  with  vehemence  in 
the  fame  fenfe,  it  is  called  epi%euxls.  This  figure  (hows 
the  carnettncfs  of  the  fpeaker,  and  his  great  concern 
of  mind  about  what  he  fays ;  and  therefore  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
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cutlon.  It  {s  fultcd  to  exprefa  anger,  fuVprife,  forrow  and  fe- 
veral  oth«r  paffions.  As  when  Cicero  would  exprels 
his  indignation  againft  Antony  for  having  been  the 
:  chief  inttrument  in  bringing  on  the  cml  war,  he  lays 
'to  him  :  n«,  you,  Antony,  pujh.d  C^ar  upon  the  ctvtl 
nvar  And  thus  he  tells  Catihne  in  his  firft  invec- 
tive againft  him  :  Ton  live;  and  live,  not  to  lay  ajide, 
but  topurfue,  your  -wicked  deftgn.  And  when  our  Sa- 
viour would  exprefs  his  great  concern  and  foirow  for 
the  wickednefs  of  the  Jews,  he  does  it  lu  chis  pathe- 
tic manner  :  0  'jferufalem,  Jerufalefn,  -who  ktlLjl  the  pro- 

^  ^^%'limax  is  a  beautiful  kind  of  repetition,  when  the 
word,  which  ends  the  firft  member  of  a  period  be- 
gins the  fecond,  and  fo  through  each  member  till  the 
whole  is  finiftied.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ftrength 
as  well  as  beauty  in  this  figure,  where  the  feveral  tteps 
rife  naturally,  and  are  clofcly  connefted  with  each 
other.  As  in  this  example  :  There  is  no  enjoyment  of 
property  without  government,  no  government  ivtthout  a 
magiftrate,  no  magiftrate  without  obedience,  and  no  obe- 
dience where  every  one  ads  as  he  pleafes.  But,  as  ^uin- 
tilian  obferves,  this  figure  lies  fo  open,  that  it  is  apt 
to  look  too  much  like  art ;  for  which  reafon  he  ad- 
vifes  not  to  ufe  it  often.  To  prevent  this,  therefore, 
orators  fomctimes  difguife  it,  by  not  repeating  the  fame 
word  which  ftood  in  the  former  member,  but  lome 
other  equivalent  to  it.  As  in  the  following  inftance 
of  Cicero  for  Milo  :  «'  Nor  did  he  commit  himlelt  only 
to  the  people,  but  alfo  to  the  fenate ;  nor  to  ihe 
fenate  only,  hut  likewife  to  the  public  forces  ;  nor  to 
thefe  only,  but  alfo  to  his  power  with  whom  the  fe- 
nate had  entrufted  the  whole  commonwealth." 
?©  When  feveral  fentences,  or  members  of  a  fentence, 

begin  with  the  fame  word,  it  is  called  anaphora.  This 
is  a  lively  and  elegant  figure,  and  ferves  very  much  to 
engage  the  attention.    For  by  the  frequent  return  of 
the  fame  word  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  held  in  an 
agreeable  fufpenfe,  till  the  whole  is  finifiied.    "  You 
do  nothing  (fays  Cicero  to  Catihne),  you  attempt 
nothing,  you  think  nothing,  but  what  I  not  only 
hear,  but  alfo  fee,  and  plainly  perceive."    It  is  fre- 
quently ufed  by  way  of  queftion ;  which  renders  it  not 
■t)nly  beautiful,  but  likewife  ftrong  and  nervous.  As 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fame  fpeech  :  *'  Does  neither 
the  night-guard  of  the  palace,  nor  the  city- watch, 
-nor  the  peoples  fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all  go®d 
men,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  fenate  in  this  fortified 
place,  nor  the  countenances  and  looks  of  this  affembly, 
at  all  move  you  ?"  And  in  another  of  his  orations  : 
"  What  is  fo  popular  as  peace,  which  feems  to  afford 
a  pleafure,  not  only  to  beings  endowed  with  fcnfe,  but 
even  to  inanimate  nature  ?  What  is  fo  popular  as  li- 
berty, which  even  beafts  as  well  as  men  feem  to  covet 
-and  prefer  above  all  things  ?  What  is  fo  popular  as 
«afe  and  leifure,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  you 
and  your  anceftors  have  undergone  the  greateft  la- 
bours ?" 

51  Epijlrophe  is  contrary  to  the  former,  and  makes 

the  repetition  at  the  end  of  each  member  or  fentence. 
As  thus :  Since  concord  was  hjl ;  Jriendjlnp  was  lojl, 
fidelity  was  lojl,  liberty  was  lojl  ;  all  was  hjl.  And  Ci- 
cero, in  the  charge  which  he  brings  againft  Mark  An- 
tony  before  the  fenate,  makes  ufe  of  this  figure,  when 
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he  fays,  "  Do  you  lament  the  deftruftion  of  three 
Roman  armies?  the  author  of  that  deftruftion  was 
Antony.  Do  you  bewail  the  lofs  of  moft  eminent  ci- 
tizens i  They  have  been  taken  from  you  by  Antony. 
Is  the  authority  of  this  order  weakened  ?  It  is  weak- 
ened by  Antony." 

Symploce  in  both  thefe  laft  figures.  As  in  that 
of  Cicero  :  "  You  would  pardon  and  acquit  him, 
whom  the  fenate  hath  condemned,  whom  the  people  of 
Rome  have  condemned,  whom  all  mankind  have  con- 
demned." Here  the  feveral  members  both  begin  and 
end  with  the  fame  word.  We  have  a  beautiful  in- 
ftance of  it  in  St  Paul,  when  he  fays,  "  Are  they 
Hebrews  ?  fo  am  I.  Are  they  Ifraelites  ?  fo  am  I. 
Are  they  the  feed  of  Abraham?  fo  am  l" 

When  a  fentence  concludes  with  the  word  with  which 
it  began,  it  is  called  epanalepfis.  As  in  that  expref- 
fion  of  Plautus,  "  Virtue  contains  all  things,  he  wants 
no  good  thing  who  has  virtue."  The  figure  is  the 
fame,  but  the  principle  not  fo  honcft,  in  the  advice 
which  we  find  given  by  the  mifer  in  Horace,  when  he 
fays,  "  Get  money,  if  you  can,  honeftly  ;  but  however, 
get  money."  This  figure  adds  a  force  to  an  expref- 
fion,  when  the  principal  thing  defigned  to  be  convey- 
ed is  thus  repeated,  by  leaving  it  laft  upon  the  mind. 
And  it  heightens  the  beauty  of  it,  when  the  fentence 
has  an  agreeable  turn  arifing  from  two  oppofite  parts. 
As  in  Cicero's  complimeat  to  Csefar  :  "  We  have  fecn 
your  viaory  terminated  by  the  war;  your  drawn 
fword  in  the  city  we  have  not  feen."  Hermogenes 
calls  this  a  circle,  becaufe  the  fentence  returns  again 
to  the  fame  word,  as  that  geometrical  figure  is  form- 
ed by  the  orbicular  motion  of  a  line  to  the  fame 

point.  •  1    1  r 

When  the  following  fentence  begins  with  the  fame 
word  with  which  the  former  concluded,  it  is  termed 
anadiplofts.  As  in  the  following  inftance:  Let  us 
think  no  price  too  great  for  truth;  truth  cannot  be 
bought  too  dear.  So  in  that  palfage  of  St  John  :  He 
came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  This 
figure  generally  fuits  bcft  with  grave  and  folemn  dif- 
courfcs. 

Epanodos  is  the  inv'erfion  of  a  fentence,  or  repeat- 
ing it  backwards,  fo  that  it  takes  in  the  two  laft  fi- 
gures ;  for  it  both  begins  and  ends  with  he  fame  word, 
and  the  fame  word  is  likewife  repeated  in  the  middle. 
This  turn  of  exprelTion  has  a  beauty  in  it,  and  ftiows  a 
readinefs  of  thought.  We  have  the  following  example 
of  it  in  Minutius  Felix,  where  he  is  expofing  the  folly 
of  the  Egyptian  fuperftition.    "  Ifis  (^faya  he),  with 
Cynocephalus  and  her  priefts,  laments,  bemoans,  and 
feeks  her  loft  fon  ;  her  attendants  beat  their  breafts, 
and  imitate  the  grief  of  the  unhappy  mother ;  in  a 
little  time  the  fon  is  found,  upon  which  they  all  re- 
joice.   Nor  do  they  ceafe  every  year  to  lofe  what 
they  find,  or  to  find  what  they  lofe.    And  is  it  not  ri- 
diculoHS  to  lament  what  you  worfhip,  or  to  worfhip 
what  you  lament  ?"  It  ferves  hkcwife  to  illuftrate  and 
enforce  the  fenfe,  by  fetting  it  in  two  oppofite  views. 
As  in  that  exprefiion  of  chc  prophet:  "  Wo  unto 
them  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good  ;  who  put 
darknefs  for  light,  and  hght  for  darknefs!" 

Thofe  figures  which  confift  in  a  repetition  of  words 
of  a  like  found  or  fignification,  or  both,  are  four; 

^  I  2  paront' 
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tl()i:u!!)n.  paronomfifia,  homo'ioploton,  fynonymia,  find  derlvat'io  ;  the  decried 
two  firfl  of  which  rcfpeft  words  that  are  iimilar  in 
found  only,  the  third  i:i  ftnfe,  and  the  lull  in  ooth. 
76  When  two  words  very  ricar  in  found,  hut  dlficrcnt 

in  feufe,  refpecl  each  other  in  the  famt  fcntence,  it  is 
-  called  parcnomojla.  As  when  we  fay,  .'■fter  a  feajl 
cor)ifs  a  ft-iji;  and,  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
We  ufually  call  it  a  pun,  which  when  new,  and  ajipo- 
fitely  iiied,  palTes  for  wit,  and  ferves  to  enliven  con 
verfation.  Js^or  is  it  wholly  to  be  excluded  from  grave 
and  ferious  dif  ourfcs :  for  a  witty  jcft  has  many  times 
had  a  better  effeft  than  a  folid  argument,  and  prevailed 
with  thofe  who  could  not  be  moved  by  clofe*reafonir)g. 
And  therefore  Cicero  and  the  be!l  fpealcers  have 
fometlmes  recourfe  to  it  upon  weighty  and  folemn  oc- 
cafionR,  as  will  be  fhown  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

When  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fentcnce  end  with  the 
fame  cafe,  or  tenfe  of  a  like  found,  this  alfo  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  figuie,  and  named  homoioptcton.  As  thus  : 
No  marvel  though  nvifdom  complain  that  Jhe  is  either  ivil- 
fully  defp'ifed,  or  carehfs/y  negkded ;  either  openly  f corn- 
ed, or  fecretly  abhorred.  This  figure  is  elteenied  rtiofl 
beautiful  when  the  parts  are  all  of  the  fame  length, 
or  pretty  near  it ;  as  it  a(.!ds  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period,  and  renders  the  cadency  of  the  feveial  mem- 
bers more  mufical  from  the  j«ft  proportion  between 
them.  The  Greek  thetoricians  were  much  addid^ed  to 
this  figure,  and  Ifocrates  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
it.  But  fome  of  the  beft  orators  feem  to  have  induflri- 
Gufly  avoided  it,  as  carrying  in  it  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  art.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  figure 
appears  nowhere  fo  much  in  all  the  works  of  Demoft- 
benes,  as  in  an  oration  which  he  did  not  fpeak  him- 
felf,  but  wrote  for  his  friend  Diodorus,  a  man  of  that 
tafie,  who  was  to  pronounce  it  as  his  own. 

The  next  figure  above  mentioned  is  fyttonymia.  Now 
Uridtly  Ipeaking,  lynonymous  words  are  thofe  which 
have  exactly  the  fame  fenfe.  But  there  !)eing  f»w 
fuch,  the  ufe  of  the  term  is  fo  far  extended  as  to  com- 
prehend words  of  a  near  affinity" in  their  fignificdtion, 
which  in  d*ifcourfe  are  frequently  put  for  one  another. 
So,  to  defire^  and  intreat^  are  fometimcs  ufed  as  equi- 
valent terms ;  whereas  to  dtjire  is  no  more  thai!  to 
wifli  for  a  thing,  and  to  intreat  is  to  exprefs  that  incli- 
nation in  words  In  like  manner,  efleem  and  honour 
are  often  taken  for  fynonymous  words,  though  they 
have  not  precifcly  the  fame  fenfe,  hut  one  is  the  ufual 
confequence  of  the  other  ;  for  efleem  is  the  good  opi- 
nion we  entertain  of  a  perfon  in  our  mind,  and  ho- 
nour the  outward  expreffion  of  that  opinion.  When 
two  or  more  fuch  wordd  come  together,  they  coiidi- 
tute  this  figure.  As  when  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Pifo, 
fays,  *'  His  whole  countenance,  which  is  the  tacit 
language  of  the  mind,  has  drawn  men  into  a  miftake, 
and  deceived,  cheated,  impofed  on  thofe  who  did  not 
know  him."  This  figure  fometimes  adds  force  to  an 
exju-effion,  by  enlivening  the  idea  ;  and  it  often  pro- 
motes the  harniony  and  juft  cadency  of  a  fcntcuce, 
which  otherwife  would  drop  too  foon,  and  difappoiut 
the  ear. 

When  fuch  words  as  fpring  from  the  fame  root,  as 
jvfiice^  fif,  ifijufiice,  uvjujl^  and  the  like,  come  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  fentence,  they  make  the  figure  called 
derii-niio.  Cicero,  obferving  the  vanity  of  the  philo- 
fophers  who  afitdted  praifc  at  the  fame  time  that  tiiey 
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it,  ufes  this  figure,  when  he  fay 
*'  The  philofopheis  fet  their  names  to  . thofe 
books  which  they  write  for  the  contempt  of  glory 
and  are  defirous  to  be  honoured  and  appiauiled.  even 
for  what  they  fay  in  contempt  of  hon(  ur  and  ap- 
plaufc."  This  figure  receives  an  additional  bcaucy 
when  repeated,  efpecially  in  two  oppolite  mem'.ers  ; 
as,  He  tvifhed  rather  to  die  a  prefent  deaih^  than  to  live  a 
rni[erahle  life. 

Art.  II.  Figures  o/Sentences. 

Of  thefc,  fome  are  principally  adapted  for  reafon- 
ing,  and  others  to  move  the  paflions. 

Thofe  fuited  for  proof.  Which  are  fix  :  Prolepfis, 


hypolole,  anae'oinofts ^  epitrope,  parahole^  and  antithefis. 

Prolepjis,  or  anticipation,  is  fo  called,  when  the  ora-  ^'f^^^^ 
tor  firtt  ftarts  an  objetlion,  which  he  forefees  may  offc  tence 
be  made  either  againlt  his  condudl  or  caufe,  and  then  fome  are  f( 
anfwers  it.  Its  ufe  is  to  foreifal  an  adverfary,  ^"'^^p^j^j-"!^" 
prevent  his  exceptions,  which  cannot  afterwaids  be  in  f  , 
troduced  with  fo  good  a  grace  Though  it  has  like- tlie  pafli.^; 
wife  a  farther  adviintage,  as  it  ferves  to  conciliate  the 
audience,  while  the  fptaker  appears  defitous  to  repre- 
fenc  matters  fairly,  and  not  to  conceal  any  objection 
which  may  be  made  agaiall  him.  The  occaiions  or 
this  figuie  are  various  ;  and  the  manner  of  introdu- 
cing it  very  different.  Sometimes  the  orator  thinks  it 
necelTary  to  begin  with  it,  in  order  to  juftify  his  con- 
duft,  and  remove  any  exceptions  which  may  be  made 
againfl:  his  defign.  Cicero,  for  feveral  years  together, 
after  he  firtl  fiegan  to  plead,  had  always  been  for  the 
defendant  in  criminal  cafes.  And  therefore,  when  he 
was  prevailed  with  to  undertake  the  accufation  of 
Verres,  he  begins  his  oration  with  this  apology  for 
himfelf :  "  If  any  one  prtfent  fhould  wonder,  tliat 
when  for  feveral  years  patt  1  have  fo  condudl'ed  my- 
felf  as  to  defend  many  and  ac^ufe  none,  I  now  on  a 
fndden  alter  my  cullom,  and  ^^ertake  an  accuf  itions 
when  he  fiuil  have  heard  the  occafion  and  reafon  of 
my  defign.  he  will  both  approve  of  it,  and  think  no 
perfon  fo  proper  to  manage  this  affair  aa  rayfelf.** 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  rea- 
fons  which  moved  him  to  engage  in  it.  At  other; 
times  the  objeftion  is  admitted  as  an  exception  to 
what  has  been  fiid,  but  not  fo  as  to  affeft  it  in  gene- 
ral. Thus,  when  Cicero  has  reprefented  the  advan- 
tages of  literature  and  the  polite  arts,  he  llaits  this 
obje6lion  to  what  him.fclf  had  faid,  But  fome  one 
will  afl{,  whether  thofe  great  men,  the  memory  of 
whofe  glorious  aftions  is  delivered  down  to  potterity, 
were  acquainted  with  that  fort  of  learning  i  fo  ap- 
plaud ?"  To  which  he  replies,  "  Indeed  this  can  fcarce 
be  faid  of  them  all  However,  the  anfwer  is  ealy,  I 
have  known  feveral  perfons  of  excellent  abilities,  who, 
without  learning,  by  \he  force  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius have  been  men  of  great  virtue  and  folidity  Nay 
I  will  add,  that  nature  witliout  learning,  has  oftener 
produced  thefc  qualifications,  than  IcarniniJ-  without  a 
genius.  But  yet  it  muft  ffill  be  owned,  that  where 
both  thefe  meet,  they  form  fometKing  very  excellent 
and  fingular."  Again,  at  other  times,  the  ordt«r  art- 
fully reprefents  the  o!)jt.6iion  as  fomething  Cinifider- 
able  and  important,  to  give  the  greatei  weight  to  his 
anfwcr  when  he  has  confuted  it,  Cicero,  in  his  cele- 
brated oratien  for  the  Manihan  law,  could  not  omit 

to 
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ocution.  to  take  notice,  that  Lucullus  h:\d  already  gained  fe* 
-y—^  veral  vtry  confiderabie  a  '.vantages  over  Michridates. 
And  therefore,  having  before  defcribed  the  war  as 
•      very  great  and  dangerous,  apprehending  theCe  two  ac- 
counts mioht  appear  fomewhat  inconiiftent,  and  be 
liable  to  an  objection,  he  puts  it  thus  artfully  himfelF: 
*'  But  now,  after  what  I  have  faidof  Lucullus,  it  may 
probably  be  ailced,  How  then  can  the  war  be  fo  great? 
r  e  pleai'ed  to  hear,  for  there  feems  to  be  very  juft  rea 
fon  for  this  queftion."     And  then  he  proceeds  to 
fliow,  frotn  the  power  of  king  Mithridates  at  that  time, 
his  great  abilities,  long  experience  in  military  affairs, 
and  frefh  alliances,  that  the  war  was  yet  very  great 
and  dangerous.     But  fometimes,  when  the  orator  is 
fenfi'.de  that  what  he  has  advanced  lies  open  to  an  ob- 
jection, he  omits  to  rhake  if  in  exprefs  terms  ;  and  yet 
proceeds  to  vindicate  vv  hat  he  had  faid,  as  if  it  had 
been  made.    Thus,  when  Cicero  had  charged  Verres 
with  having  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  of  all 
their   plate,  jeweb,    and  other  valuable  moveables, 
which  he  thought  worth  while  to  carry  away ;  as  the 
audience  might  imagine  this  to  be  fcarce  credible,  he 
takes  it  for  granted  they  thought  fo,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately adds,  "As  llrange  as  this  is,  1  affirm  it  po- 
fitively,  witliout  any  intention  to  aggravate  the  crime." 
And  fo  he  goes  on  to  the  proof  of  his  affertion.  But 
this  figure  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  to  guard  againft 
fome  cbjediion,  which  the  fpeaker  apprehends  may  be 
made  againft  what  he  deftgns  to  fay.    And  thus  Ci-  . 
cero  ules  it  in  his  oraticn  for  Sextius.    "  My  province 
(fays  he),  as  I  fpcak  laft,  feems  to  call  for  affedion  to 
my  friend,  rather  than  his  defence  ;  complaint,  rather 
than  eloquence  ;  exprefiions  of  grief,  rather  than  art. 
And  therefore,  if  I  Hiall  exprefs  myftlf  with  more 
warmth,  or  ^jrtater  freedom,  thin  tfiofe  who  have 
£poke  before  me,  J  hope  you  will  grant  me  all  that  11- 
beity  of  fpeech  wliicli  you  judge  reafonahle  to  be  al- 
lowed  to  an  alTeftionate  forrow  and  juft  reltntment." 
This  Figure  requires  great  prudence  and  difcrction  in 
the  managemtnt  of  it.    The  fpeaker  rauft  contider 
well  the  temper,  bias,  and  other  circumftances  of  his 
hearers,  in  order  to  form  a  right  ju^lgment  what  parts 
of  his  flifcourfe  may  fie  moft  liable  to  exception.  For 
to  ohjedl  fuch  things,  which  the  hearers  would  never 
have  thought  of  themfelves,  ij  to  give  himfdf  a  need- 
Itfs  trciul)ie  ;  and  to  ftart  {wzw  difficulties,  which  he 
canHot  afterwards  f. I irly  remc  vc,  will  expofe  both  him- 
feif  and  his  caufe.    But  as  nothing  gives  an  audience 
greater  pltafnre  and  fatisfaftion,  than  to  have  their 
fcruples  fully  anfwered  a^?  they  rife  in  their  tlioughts ; 
fo  on  the  contrary,  be  a  difccurfc  otherwife  ever  fo 
Entertaining  and  ar,reer.b!e,  if  there  be  any  doubt  left 
upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  it  gives  them  a  pain 
t.  at  continues  with  them  till  it  be  removed, 
jjr  The  figure  hypoboie  or  juhjvftiony  is  not  much  un- 

h'ke  the  'ontitr  ;  and  is,  when  feveral  things  are  men- 
tioned that  feem  to  make  for  the  contrary  fide,  and 
ea.h  of  them  refuted  in  order.  It  confitts  of  three 
parts,  when  con.plete  ;  a  propcfitlon,  an  enumeration 
of  particulars  with  th.eir  ai^fwcrs,  and  a  conclufion. — 
Thus  Cicero,  upon  his  return  from  ban.ilhment,  vin- 
dicates his  conduct  in  wiihdrawing  fo  quietly  and  not 
oppcfing  the  fadiion  that  ejected  him.  My  I'epar- 
ture  (lays  he  ■  is  ohjccted  to  me,  wijich  thar^e  I  can- 
not anfwcr  without  coirimending  niyfell.    I'cr  what 
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muft  I  fay  ?  That  1  fled  from  a  conrcioufaefs  of  guilt  ? 
But  what  is  charged  upon  me  as  a  crime,  was  io  far 
from  being  a  fault,  that  it  is  the  ino'.l  glorious  ailion 
fiwce  the  memoiy  of  man,  (he  m?aiis  his  puniihinglhe 
affociates  of  Catiline.)  That  I  feared  being  called  to 
an  account  by  the  people  ?  That  was  never  talked  of; 
and  if  it  had  been  done,  I  fhould  have  come  o!f  with 
double  honour.  That  I  wanted  the  fupport  of  good 
and  honeft  men  ?  That  is  falie.  That  I  was  afraid  of 
death  ?  That  is  a  calumny.  I  muft  therefore  fay,  what 
I  would  not,  unlefs  compelled  to  it,  that  I  withdrew 
to  preferve  the  city."  When  the  objedfions  are  put 
by  way  of  queftion,  as  in  the  example  here  given, 
they  add  a  brillcnefs  and  poignancy  to  the  figure.  All 
the  parts  of  it  are  not  conftantly  e>;prtffed.  For  thus 
Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Plancius  introduces  his  ad- 
vfrfary  objecling,  and  hlmfelf  anfwering,  "  The  peo- 
ple judged  ill,  but  they  did  judge;  tliey  fhould  not 
have  done  it,  but  they  had  a  power  ;  1  cannot  fiibmit 
to  it,  but  many  very  great  and  wife  men  have."— 
Both  the  propofition  and  conclufion  are  here  omitted. 

The  next  figure  in  order  is  anacoinojis,  or  communi- 
cation  ;  by  which  the  fpeaker  deliberates  either  with 
the  judges,  the  hearers,  or  the  adveriary  himfelf. 
Thus  Cicero  addrefTes  the  judges  in  his  accufation  ot 
Verres ;  "  Now  I  defire  your  opinion  wliat  you  think 
I  ought  to  do.  And  1  know  your  advice  will  be, 
though  you  do  not  declare  it,  what  appears  to  me  ne- 
ceffary  to  Jse  done."  In  another  place  we  find  hitn 
reafoning  in  this  manner  with  the  advcrfe  party : 
"  What  could  yon  have  done  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  at  fuch 
a  time  ;  when  to  have  fat  ftill,  or  withdrawn,  would 
have  been  cowardice  1  When  thf  wickednefs  and  fury 
of  Saturninus  the  tribune  had  called  you  into  the  capi- 
tol  ;  and  the  confuls,  to  defend  the  fafety  and  liberty 
of  your  country  ;  whofe  authority,  whofe  voice,  which 
patty  would  you  have  followed,  and  whofe  command 
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would  you  h.Hve  chofen  to  obey  ?"  This  figure  carrier 
in  it  an  air  of  medefty  and  condefcenfion,  when  the 
fpeaker  feems  unwiUing  to  determine  in  his  own  caufe, 
but  refers  it  to  the  opinion  of  others.  It  likewifs 
Ihows  a  perfuafion  of  the  equity  of  his  caufe,  that  he 
can  leave  it  to  their  aroitration  ;  and  ferves  very  much 
to  conciliate  their  minds,  while  he  joins  them,  as  it 
were,  with  himfelf,  and  makes  them  of  his  party. 
And  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  adverfe  party,  it 
is  of  confiderable  advantage,  either  to  extort  a  cou- 
feflion,  or  at  leaft  to  filencc  him.  And  therefore  the 
facred  writers  fometimes  very  beautifully  introduce 
God  himfelf  thus  expoftulating  with  mankind;  as  the 
prophet  Malachi,  A  fun  hormureth  his  j'aihcr,  and  a 
fervant  his  niajier.  If  then  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine 
honour  ?  and  if  I  be  a  majier,  tvhere  is  my  ftar  P 

Another  figure  that  comes  under  this  head,  is 
epitrupe  or  cojiafjion ;  which  gi  ants  one  tiung,  to  ob- 
tain another  more  advaiuageouSi  It  is  eit!:er  real  or 
feigned  ;  and  either  the  whole  of  a  thing,  or  a  part 
only,  is  granted.  We  ihali  confider  each  of  thtfc  fe- 
parately,  and  illuftrate  tticm  with  proper  examples. 
Nothing  more  confounds  an  adveriary,  than  to  giant 
him  his  whole  argument  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  either 
to  fttow  that  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpole,  or  to  offer 
foratthing  eifc  wi.ich  may  invalidate  it.  /  alluiv,  lays 
the  claimant  by  will  au.ainft  t;>e  heir  at  law,  that  no 

dueafed  than  you  / . 

thai 
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Loay  was  more  nearly  related  io  tht 
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tjocut  on.  fj.   j^^j.  uncier  fame  ohl'tgnl'tons  to  you ;   that  you 

loere  in  the  army  together  :  hut  ivhat  is  all  th'is  to  the 
nuill?  And  thus  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Ligarius, 
v/ho  was  accufcd  by  Tubero  for  having  joine(^  with 
■Pompey  in  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Ca?far  : 
You  have,  Tubero,  what  an  accufer  would  moft 
deflre,  the  accufed  perfon  confefling  the  charge  ;  but 
fo  as  to  affirm,  that  he  was  of  the  fame  paity  with 
you  and  your  excellent  father.  Therefore  own  firft 
that  it  was  a  crime  in  yourfelf,  before  you  charge  it 
as  fuch  upon  Ligarius."  Sometimes  the  orator  gives 
up  fome  particular  point  that  would  well  admit  of  a 
difpute,  to  gain  fomething  more  confiderable,  which 
he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied  him.  In  the  affair  of 
Rofcius,  where  the  proof  depended  upon  circumftances, 
Cicero,  who  defended  him,  inquires  what  reafon  could 
be  alleged  for  his  committing  fo  black  a  crime,  as  to 
kill  his  father.  And  after  he  Has  fhown  there  was  no 
probable  reafon  to  be  affigtied  for  it,  he  adds,  *'  Well, 
Imce  you  can  offer  no  reafon,  although  this  might  be 
fufficient  for  me,  yet  I  will  recede  from  my  right  ~; 
and  upon  the  aflurance  I  have  of  his  innocence,  I  will 
grant  you  in  this  caufe  what  I  would  not  in  another. 
I  do  not  therefore  infift  upon  ycur  telling  me  why  he 
killed  his  father,  but  aflc  how  he  did  it This  ap- 
pearance of  candour  and  ingenuity  in  fuch  conceffions 
removes  the  fufpicion  of  art,  and  gives  greater  credit 
to  what  is  denied.  We  have  an  example  of  a  feigned 
or  ironical  cenceflion,  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Flaccus  ; 
where,  interceding  for  him  on  the  account  of  his  for- 
mer good  fervices  in  the  time  of  Catiline's  confpiracy, 
he  fays  in  a  way  of  irony,  If  fuch  things  are  to  be 
overlooked,  "  let  us  appeafe  the  ghofts  of  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus ;  let  us  recal  thofe  who  are  in  exile  ; 
■  and  let  us  be  punifhed  for  our  too  great  afFedlion  and 
love  for  our  country."  By  this  artful  inllnuation, 
the  orator,  after  he  has  ufed  all  his  arguments  to 
perfuade  his  hearers,  does  as  it  were  fet  them  at  li- 
berty, and  leave  them  to  their  own  eledion  ;  it 
being  the  nature  of  man  to  adhere  more  ftedfaft- 
4y  to  what  is  not  violently  irapofed,  but  referred  to 
his  own  free  and  deliberative  choice.  And  to 
thefe  feigned  conceffions  may  be  referred  fuch  ways 
of  reafoning,  by  -which  the  orator  both  juftifiea 
a  charge  brought  again  ft  him  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  its  being  true,  and  alfo  proves  that  the  charge  it- 
felf  is  falfe.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  re- 
prefents  the  taking  off  Clodius,  with  which  Milo  was 
accufed,  as  a  glorious  aftion  ;  after  he  has  fhown  that 
Milo's  fervpnts  did  It  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
mafter. 

84  Parabole  or  Jim'tlitvde,  Illuftratcs  a  thing  by  com- 

paring it  with  fome  other,  to  which  it  bears  a  rcfem- 
blance.  Similitudes  are  indeed  generally  but  weak 
arguments,  though  often  beautiful  and  fine  ornaments. 
And  where  the  defign  of  them  is  not  fo  much  to  prove 
what  is  doubtful,  as  to  fet  things  in  a  clear  and  agree- 
able light,  they  come  pioperly  under  the  notion  of  fi- 
gures. They  are  of  two  forts ;  fimple  and  compound, 
"j'hofe  are  called  Jimpky  in  which  one  thing  only  is 
likened  or  compared  to  another,  in  this  manner  : 
fivalloivs  appear  in  fvtnmer,  but  in  'winter  retreat ;  fo 
falfe  friends  Jhoiv  themfelves  in  profpcrity^  but  all fly  aivay 
*when  ad'verjtty  approaches.  Compound  fimilitudes  are 
fuch,  wherein  one  thing  is  likened  or  compared  to  fe- 
veral  others  j  as  thus  :   What  light  is  to  the  ivorldyphy' 
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ftc  to  the Jicky  water  to  the  thirjlvy  and  refl  to  the  <wsary  ;  Elocu'.ion. 
that  is  hwiuledge  to  the  mind.    I'he  more  exatl  the  a- '     'v  ' 
greenient  is  between  the  things  thus  compared,  they 
give  the  greater  beauty  and  grace  to  the  figure. 

Antithefis  or  cppojiiion^  by  which  things  contrary 
or  different  are  compared,  to  render  them  more  evi- 
dent. Thus  Cicero  lays,  "  The  Roman  people  hate 
private  luxury,  but  love  public  grandeur."  rhis  is 
a  very  florid  figure ;  and.  fuited  no  iefs  for  amplifi- 
cation than  proof.  As  in  the  following  inftance  of 
Cicero,  where,  fpeaking  of  Pompey,  he  fays,  He 
waged  more  wars  than  others  had  read  ;  conquered 
more  provinces  than  others  had  governed  ;  and  had 
been  trained  up  from  his  youth  to  the  art  of  war,  not 
by  the  precepts  of  others,  but  by  his  own  commands  ; 
not  by  mifcarriages  In  the  field,  but  by  victories  ;  not 
by  campaigns,  but  triumphs."  It  is  eiteemed  a  beauty 
in  this  figure  when  any  of  the  members  are  inverted, 
which  fome  call  antimetathejis .  As  where  Cicero,  oppo- 
fing  the  conduA  of  Vcrres  when  governor  of  Sicily,  to 
that  of  Marcellus  who  took  Syracufe  the  capital  city 
of  that  ifland,  fays,  "  Compare  this  peace  with  that 
war,  the  arrival  of  this  governor  with  the  vlftory  of 
that  general,  his  profligate  troops  with  the  invincible 
army  of  the  other,  the  luxury  of  the  former  with  the 
temperance  of  the  latter ;  you  vyiH  fay>  that  Syracufe 
was  founded  by  him  who  took  it,  and  taken  by  hin\ 
who  held  it  when  founded."  To  this  figure  may  alfo 
be  referred  oxymoron,  or  feeming  contradiSion  ;  that  is, 
when  the  part3  of  a  fentence  difagree  in  fcimd,  but 
are  confiftent  in  fenfe.  As  when  Qvid  fays  of  Althea, 
that  fie  luas  impioufly  pious.  And  fo  Cato  ufed  to 
fay  of  Scipio  Africanus,  that  "  he  was  never  lefs  at 
leifure,  than  when  he  was  at  leifure  ;  nor  lefs  alone 
than  when  alone :"  By  which  he  meant,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  "  Scipio  was  wont  to  think  of  bufinefs 
in  his  retirement,  and  in  his  folitude  to  converfc  with 
himfelf."  This  is  a  ftrong  and  bold  figure,  which 
awakens  the  mind,  and  affords  it  an  agreeable  pleafure 
to  find  upon  refleftion,  that  what  at  firft  feemed  con- 
tradiftory,  is  not  only  confiftent  with  good  fenfe,  but 
very  beautiful. — The  celebrated  Dr  Blair,  whom  we 
have  more  than  once  quoted  in  this  article,  has  thefe 
obfervations  on  antithefis,  or  the  conttaft  of  two  objeds. 
**  Contraft  has  always  this  effeft,  to  make  each  of  the 
contrafted  objefts  appear  in  the  ftronger  light.  White, 
for  inftance,  never  appears  fo  bright  as  when  it  is  op- 
pofed  to  black,  and  when  both  are  viewed  together. 
Antithefis,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occafions,  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  in  order  to  Itrengthen  the  im- 
prefllon  which  we  intend  that  any  objeft  fhould  make. 
In  order  to  render  an  antithefis  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the 
fentence,  expreffing  the  contrafted  objefts,  be  fimilarly 
conftrufted,  and  made  to  correfpond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrafl  more,  by  fetting  the 
things  which  we  oppofe  more  clearly  over  again  ft  each 
other  ;  m  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  contraft  a 
black  and  a  white  objefil,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full 
difference  of  their  colour,  we  would  choofc  to  have 
both  objeAs  of  the  fame  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  fame 
light.  Their  refemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain 
circumftances,  makes  their  difagreemcnt  in  others 
more  palpable.  At  the  fame  time,  1  mull:  obferve,  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  antithefis,  efpecially  wh^re  the  oppo- 
fition  in  the  words  is  mce  and  quaint,  is  apt  to  render 
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Elocution.  tKe  ftyle  difagreeable 

'  properly  enough  recedes  this  form  ;  both  becaafe  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  becaufe 
it  i%  defigned  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
recals  it  more  eafily  by  the  help  of  fuch  cont rafted 
expreffions.    But  where  a  ftring  of  fuch  fentences 
fucceed  each  other,  where  this  becomes  an  author's 
favourite  and  prevalHng  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf, 
his  ftyle  is  fauhy  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  account  Seneca 
has  been  often  and  juftly  cenfured.      Such  a  ftyle 
appears  too  ftudied  ani  laboured  ;  it  gives  ns  the  im- 
prefllon  of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of 
faying  things,  than  to  the  things  themfelves  which  he 
fays."    There  is  ftill  another  kind  of  anti thefts,  which 
confirts  in  furprlfing  us  by  the  unexpedcd  contrafts 
of  things  which  it  brings  together  ;  but  it  is  fuch  as 
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maxivn,  or  moral  fiying,    and  we  dreaded  his  cruel  and  pernicious  return  from  ^l^cntwn. 


Brundufium,  at  a  time  when  we  neither  aflced,  nor  ex- 
petled,  nor  defired  it  (becaufe  it  was  thought  impof. 
ftble),;raifed  a  very  powerful  army  of  in%'incible  ve- 
teraias;  to  efFeft  which  he  threw  away  his  whole  eftate  : 
Though  L  have  afed  an  improper  word  ;  for  he  did  not 
throw  it  away,  but  employed  it  for  the  fafety  o[  the 
government."  At  other  times,  as  has  been  faid,  the 
correftion  is  made  by  adding  a  more  fuitable  word, 
without  any  repetition  ®f  the  former.  Thus  Cicero, 
after  he  has  inveighed  againft  the  crimes  of  Verres, 
breaks  out  into  this  pathetic  exclamation  :  0  the  cle- 
mency, or  rather  ivonderful  and  Jtngular  patience,  of  the 
Romm  people !  He  did  not  think  the  word  clemency 
ftrong  enough,  and  therefore  adds  patience^  as  better 
anfwering  his  defign.  The  fudden  and  unexpefted 
turn  of  this  figure  gives  a  furprile  to  the  mind,  and 


is  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  or  of  grave    turn  ot  ^      ^,  ^ 

compofitions  of  any  fort,  and  is  fit  only  for  pieces  of    by  that  means  renders  .t  the  more  pathetic. 

-    ■     ■  •  Para/epjisy  or  omiffion,  is  another  of  thele  figures, 

when  the  fpeaker  pretends  to  omit,  or  pafs  by,  what 


fijiures  of 
&iitences> 
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profeffed  wit  and  humour,  calculated  only  to  excite 

5g      laughter  or  create  ridicule. 
The  fecond     II.  Thofe  fulted  to  move  the  pajfwns.    Which  are  I ; 
kind  of       namely,  epanorthofis,  paralepfu,  parrhefta,  aparithmtjls, 
exergnfta,  hypotypofu,  apor'ia,  poftopefis^  erotefa,  ecphonefu, 
epiphonema,  apojlrophe,  and profopeia. 

Epanorthofis,  or  correalon,  is  a  figure,  by  which 
the  fpeaker  either  recals  or  amends  what  he^  had  laft 
faid.  It  is  u^ed  different  ways.  For  fometimes  one 
or  more  words  are  recalled  by  him,  and  others  fub- 
joined  in  their  room  ;  at  other  times,  without  recall- 
ing what  has  been  faid,  fomething  elfe  is  fubftituted 
as  more  fuitable.  This  is  a  very  extenfive  figure,  and 
made  ufe  of  in  addrefling  to  diff"erent  paflions.  We 
have  an  inftance  of  it  in  Terence's  Self-tormentor^ 
where  the  old  man,  whofe  extraordinary  concern  for 
the  abfence  of  his  fon  gave  occafion  to_  the  name  of 
the  play,  thus  bewails  his  condition  to  his  neighboiu-, 
"  I  have  an  only  fon,  Chremes.  Alas  !  did  I  fay  that 
J  have  ;  I  had  indeed  ;  but  it  is  now  uncertain  whe- 
ther I  have  or  not."  Here,  to  aggravate  his  misfor- 
tune, he  recals  a  pleafing  word,  and  fubftitutes  ano- 
t  ».  r'more  affeaing  in  its  place.  And  Cicero,  in  his 
defence  of  Milo,  fpeaking  to  the  judges  concerning 
Clodius,  fays,  "  Are  you  only  ignorant  what  laws, 
if  they  may  be  called  laws,  and  not  tather  torches  and 
plagues  of  the  ftate,  he  was  about  to  impofe  and  force 
upon  us  ?"  Again,  in  his  defence  of  Plancius,  he  fays, 
«♦  What  greater  blow  could  thofe  judges,  if  they  are 
to  be  called  judges,  and  not  parricides  of  their  coun- 
try, have  given  to  the  ftate,  than  when  they  baniftied 
him,  who  when  prsetor  freed  the  republic  from  a 
neighbouring  war,  and  when  conful  from  a  civil  one  ?" 
He  is  fpeaking  there  of  Opimius.  But  in  commend- 
ing  the  moderation  of  Lucius  Mummius,  who  did  not 
enrich  himfelf,  but  his  country,  by  demoliftiing  the 
wealthy  city  of  Corinth,  he  thus  recals  his  whole  ex- 
preftion,  and  by  giving  it  a  new  turn  heightens  the 
compliment  he  defigned  him  :  '«  He  chofe  rather 
(fays  he)  to  adorn  Italy  than  his  own  houfe  ;  though 
by  adorning  Italy  his  houfe  feems  to  have  received 
the  greateft  ornament."  And  fometimes  the  correc- 
tion is  made  by  fubftituting  fomething  contrary  to 
what  had  been  faid  before  ;  as  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  of  Cicero  :  "  Casfar  (meaning  Auguflus),  though 
but  a  youth,  by  an  incredible  and  furprifing  refolu- 
iion  and  courage,  when  Antony  was  moft  enraged, 
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at  the  fame  time  he  declares.  It  is  ufed  either  i» 
praife  or  difpraife.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of 
Sextius,  introduces  his  charafter  in  this  manner,  with 
a  defign  to  recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  the  court: 
**  I  might  fay  many  things  of  his  liberality,  kindnefa 
to  his  domeftics,  his  command  in  the  army,  and  mo- 
deration during  his  efiice  in  the  province  :  but  the  ho- 
nour of  the  ftate  prefents  itfelf  to  my  view  ;  and  calHng 
me  to  it,  advifes  me  to  omit  thefe  lefter  matters." 
But  in  his  oration  to  the  fenate  againft  Rullus  the 
tribune,  who  had  propofed  a  law  to  fell  the  public 
lands,  he  makes  ufe  of  this  figure  to  reprefent  the 
perniciou?^  efPcfts  of  fuch  n  law,  particulaidy  with  re- 
ipeft  to  the  lands  in  Italy.  '*  I  do  not  complain  '■ 
(fays  he)  of  the  diminution  of  our  revenues,  and  the 
woful  effeds  of  this  lofs  and  damage.  I  omit  what 
may  give  every  one  occafion  for  a  very  grievous  and 
juft  complaint,  that  we  could  not  preferve  the  prin- 
cipal eftate  of  the  public,  the  fineft  pofieflion  of  the 
Roman  p6^ple,  the  fund  of  our  provifions,  the  granary 
©f  our  wants,  a  revenue  entrufted  with  the  ftate  ;  but 
that  we  muft  give  up  thofe  lands  to  Ruiliis,  which, 
after  the  power  of  Sylla,  and  the  largefles  of  the 
Gracchi,  are  yet  left  us,  I  do  not  fay;  this  is  now 
the  only  revenue  of  the  ftate,  which  continues  when 
others  ceafe,  is  an  ornament  in  peace,  fails  us  not  in 
war,  fupports  the  army,  and  does  not  fear  an  enemy. 
1  pafs  over  all  thefe  things,  and  referve  them  for  my 
difcourfe  to  the  people,  and  only  fpeak  at  prefent  of 
the  danger  of  our  peace  and  liberties."  His  view- 
here  was  to  raife  the  indignation  of  the  fenate  againft 
Rullus,  and  excite  them  to  oppofe  the  law.  There  is 
a  beautiful  inftance  of  this  figure  in  St  Paul's  epiftle 
to  Philemon,  where,  after  he  has  earneftly  intreated 
him  to  receive  again  Onefimus  his  fervant,  who  had 
run  from  him,  and  promifed  that  if  he  had  wronged 
him,  or  owed  him  any  thing,  he  would  repay  it,  he 
adds,  That  I  may  not  fay,  you  otue  even  yourfelf  to  me. 
Nothing  could  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  foften  his  dif-  ■ 
pleafure  againft  his  fervant,  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude 
to  the  apoftle.  Hermogenes  has  obferved,  that  the 
defign  of  this  figure -  is  to  poftefs  the  minds  of  the  au- 
dience with  more  than  the  words  cxprefs,  and  that  it 
is  principally  made  ufe  of  on  three  occafions :  either  ' 
when  things  arc  fmall,  but  yet  neceflary  to  be  men- 
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i-lociition.^  tloned  ;  or  well  I;no\vn,  sn-^.  nee.l  not  be  cnbr;Ted 
on  ;  or  nn^rrateful,  and  therefore  nioukl  be  introduced 
with  -caution,  and  not  fet  in  too  ilronjr  a  Iio-lit. 

The  next  fi^rure  ahove-mentinned  was  Parrk'jta,  or 
'  rcprehcnfi'in  :  Not  th;it  whenever  a  perfon  adraonifr?s 
or  reproves  another  it  is  to  be  efteemed  a  fio-ure  ;  but 
when  It  is  done  witli  art  and  adcUcfs,  and  in  fuch  cir- 
curnllances  as  ren  der  It  difficult  not  to  difpleafe.-— 
Th.c  or; tor  therefore  fometlmes  y^repares  his  hearers 
for  this  by  cornuiendin^'  them  firft,  urfrlng  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  it,  reprefentinsr  his  great  concern  for  them 
a<5  his  tr.otive,  or  joining  himfclf  with  them.  T'lus 
Cicero  ch^'.rges  the  fcmte  with  the  death  of  Servius 
oulpicius,  for  fend in>T  him  to  Mark  ntony  under  a 
very  ill  Ihite  of  health.  And  his  defign  in  it  was  to 
bring  them  more  readily  into  a  motion  he  Wois  about 
to  make,  that  both  a  ftatue  and  a  fepulchral  monu- 
ment might  be  erefted  to  his  memory  at  the  public 
fxpence.  You  (fiiys  he),  it  is  a  very  fevere  expref- 
fion,  but  I  cannot  help  iuyin?r  it :  you,  ,1  fay,  have  de- 
-prived  Servius  Sulnicius  of  his  life.  It  was  not  from 
cruelty  indeed,  (for  what  is  there  with  wliich  this  wf- 
fembly  is  lefs  chargeable  ?)  but  when  his  diftemp'er 
pleaded  his  excufe  more  than  his  words,  from  the 
hopes  you  conceived  tbat  there  was  nothing  which 
his  authority  and  wif-'om  might  not  be  able  to  effeft, 
you  vehemently  oppofed  his  excufe,  a-id  obliged  him, 
who  always  had  the  grcateft  regard  for  your  com- 
mands, to  recede  from  his  refolution."  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  orator  affumes  an  air  of  reproof,  with  a 
view  only  to  pafs  a  compliment  v/ith  a  better  grace. 
Ar,  Cicero  in  his  addrefs  to  Casfar,  when  he  fays,  <'  I 
hear  that  excellent  and  wife  faying  from  you  with 
concern,  Th.at  you  have  lived  long  enough,  either  for 
the  purpofe^  of  nature,  or  gloiy  :  for  nature  perhaps, 
if  you  think  fo  ;  and,  if  you  pliafe,  for  glory  ;  but, 
what  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  not  for  your  coun- 
try." It  add.s  both  a  beauty  and  force  to  this  figure, 
when  it  is  exprefied  in  a  way  of  comparlfon.  As  in 
the  following  inllance  of  Cicero  :  <'  Byt  fince  my  dif- 
courfe  leads  me  to  this,  cotifider  how  you  ought  to  be 
affcfted  for  the  dignity  and  glory  of  your  enipire. 
Your  anceftors  often  engaged  in  war  to  redrefs  the 
injuries  of  their  merchants  or  failors  :  how  ought  you 
•then  to  rtfent  it,  that  fo  many  thoufand  Roman  ci- 
lizens  were  murdi  red  by  one  meffage,  and  atone  time? 
Your  forefathers  deflroyed  Corinth,  the  principal  city 
in  ("ireece,  for  the  liaughty  treatment  of  their  am- 
baffadors  ;  and  will  you  fuffer  that  king  to  go  unpu- 
inihed  who  has  put  to  death  a  Roman  legate,  of  con- 
fular  dignity,  in  the  moft  ignominious  as  well  as  mod 
cruel  manner?  See,  left,  as  it  wUvS  their  honour  to 
leave  you  the  gloiy  of  f:)  great  an  empire,  it  ihould 
prove  your  difgrace  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  and 
defend  what  you  have  rtceivcil  from  them."  By  this 
figure  an  addrefs  is  made  to  t*hc  more  tender  paffions, 
modefliy,  (liamej  and  emulation,  the  attendants  of  an 
ini^enuous  temper,  which  is  fuonc'l  touched,  and  moll 
afFcf^'ted,  by  a  yA  reproof, 
-■^9  Another  of  thtfc  pat'xtic  fisrures  n  Apnrlthmefts, 

or  enumeration,  when  that  whicli  m.ight:  be  exprefied  in 
general  by  a  it  x  words,  is  In-anched  out  into  feveral 
pnrticulars,  to  enlarge  I  lie  idea,  and  render  it  the 
more  affeft.'ng.  Cicero,  in  pleading  for  the  Manilian 
I  w,  where  his  defign  is  to  conciliate  the  love  and 
rfrfieem  of  the  people  to  Pompey,  thus  enlarges  upon 
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his  charafter No'.v,  what  langmge  ran  equal  the  Elocufi,);., 
virtue  of  Cneiui  Pompey  ?  What  can  be  fiid  either  """"^v-**^ 
w^^rthy  of  }iim,  or  new  to  you,  or  whi  -h  every  one 
lias  not  heard  ?  For  thofe  are  not  the  only  virtues  of 
a  ;'eneral  which  are  commonly  thought  fo  ;  labour  in 
r.frairs,  courage  in  dangers,  induftry  in  u<iling,  dif- 
patch  in  performing,  defign  In  contriving  :  which  arc 
greater  in  him  than  in  all  otlier  general;)  v/e  have  ever 
feen  or  heard  of."  And  fo  likewife,  v,'hen  he  endea- 
vours to  difpoffefs  Pompey  of  the  appr^henfion  that 
MIlo  defigned  to  afiaOlnate  him  :  *'  If  (fays  he)  vou 
fear  Milo  ;  if  you  imagine  that  either  formerly,  or  at 
prefent,  any  ill  defign  has  been  formed  by  him  againft 
your  life ;  if  the  foldiers  raifeJ  through  Italy  (as 
fome  of  your  officers  give  out),  if  thefe  arnis,  if  thefe 
cohorts  in  the  Capitol,  if  the  centrles,  if  the  watch,  if 
the  guards  which  defend  your  perfon  and  houfe,  are 
armed  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  Milo,  and  all  of  them 
appoisted,  prepared,  and  ftationed  on  his  account  ;  he 
mu{\  be  thought  a  perfon  of  great  power,  and  incre- 
dible refolution,  above  the  reach  and  capacity  of  a 
fingle  man,  that  the  m.oft  confummate  oreneral,  and 
the  whole  republic  are  in  arms  againft  him  only.  But 
who  does  not  perceive,  that  all  the  difordered  and 
finking  parts  of  the  (late  are  committed  to  you,  to 
reftify  and  fupport  them  by  thefe  forces  ?"  This 
miL{ht  have  been  faid  in  a  few  words,  that  fuch  vail 
preparations  could  never  be  intended  for  fo  low  a 
purpofe.  But  the  orator's  view  was  to  expofe  that 
groundlefs  report,  and  fiiame  it  out  of  countenance. 
A.nd  foon  after  he  endeavours  to  raife  cornp^ffion  for 
Milo  under  thofe  prejudices  by  the  fame  figiue  :  "  See 
how  various  and  cliangeable  is  the  fi:ate  of  human  life, 
how  unfteady  and  voluble  is  fortune,  what  infidt  llty 
in  friends,  what  difguifes  fuited  to  the  times,  what 
flights,  what  fears,  even  of  the  neareft  acquaintance, 
at  the  approach  of  dangers."  Had  no  addrefs  to  the 
paffions  been  defignfd  heie,  fewer  of  thefe  tefledions 
might  have  been  fufficient.  The  ufe  of  this  figure  in 
amplification  is  very  evident  from  the  nature  of  It, 
which  confifts  in  unfolding  of  things,  and  by  ^.  t 
means  enlarging  the  conception  of  them. 

Exe.rgafia^  or  expofit'ion,  has  an  affinity  with  the  for-  ^ 
mer  flgin-e  :  but  it  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  equivalent  expreffions,  or  nearly  fuch, 
in  order  to  reprefent  the  fame  thing  in  a  itronger 
manner  ;  whereas  the  other  enlarges  the  idea  by  an 
enumtrarion  of  different  pnrticulars.  So  that  this 
fi^jure  has  a  near  relation  to  fynonymia,  of  which  we 
have  treated  before  nnder  Verhal  figures.  We  have 
an  inllance  of  It  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Scxtius,  where 
he  fays,  "  Thofe  who  at  any  time  have  incited  the 
populace  to  fedltion,  or  blinded  the  minds  of  the  ifx- 
norant  by  corruption,  or  traduced  brave  and  excellent 
men,  and  fuch  as  deferved  well  of  riie  public,  have 
with  us  always  been  efteemed  vain,  bold,  bad,  and  per- 
nicious citizens.  But  thofe  who  repreffcd  the  at- 
tempts and  endeavours  of  fuch  as,  by  their  autho- 
rity, integrity,  conftancy,  refolution,  and  prudence, 
withftood  their  infolence,  have  been  always  accounted 
men  of  folidity,  the  chiefs,  the  leaders,  and  fupp'n  tcrs 
of  our  dignity  and  government."  Nothing  more  is 
intended  by  this  paff^ge,  but  to  fet  the  oppofite  cha- 
raders  of  laftious  petfons  and  true  patriots  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  with  a  view  to  recommend  the  one, 
and  create  a  juil  hatred  and  deteftation  of  the  other. 

So 
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ion.  So  elfewliere  Vic  reprelentfl  the  jufttce  of  felf  defence 
in  no  lefs  dlfFerent  terms:  "  If  reafon  (fays  he)  pre- 
fcrihes  this  to  the  learned,  and  necefllty  to  barbarians, 
cuftom  to  nations,  and  nature  itfelf  to  brutes,  always 
to  ward  off  all  manner  of  violence,  by  all  poffible  ways, 
from  their  bo-ly,  from  their  head,  from  their  life; 
you  cannot  judge  this  to  be  a  criminal  and  wicked 
aftion,  without  judging  at  the  fame  time  that  all 
perfons  who  fall  among  robbers  and  alTaffins  muft 
either  perifli  by  their  weapons,  or  your  fentence."^ — 
He  is  addrefiing  here  to  the  judf^es  in  favour  of  Milo. 
The  warmth  and  vehemence  of  the  fpeaker  often  runs 
him  into  this  figure,  when  he  is  affefted  with  his  fub- 
jeft,  and  thinks  no  words,  no  expreflions,  forcible 
enough  to  convey  his  fentimisnts  ;  and  therefore  re- 
peats one  after  another,  as  his  fancy  fuggefts  them. 
This  flow  of  expreffion,  under  the  conduct  of  a  good 
judgment, is  often  attended  with  advantage :  as  it  warms 
the  hearers,  and  impreflcs  their  minds,  excites  their 
paffions,and  helps  them  to  fee  things  in  aftronger  light. 

Hypotvpo/is,  or  imagery,  is  a  defcription  of  things 
painted  in  fuch  ftrong  and  bright  colours,  as  may  help 
the  imagination  of  the  hearers  to  conceive  of  them 
rather  as  prefent  to  their  view,  than  defcribed  in 
words.  It  is  peculiarly  fuited  for  drawing  charafters  ; 
and  often  affords  the  fineft  ornaments  in  poetry  and 
hiftory,  as  well  as  oratory.  Nor  is  it  lefs  moving, 
but  fuited  to  ftrike  different  paffions,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjeft,  and  artful  management  of  the 
fpeaker.  Cicero  has  thus  drawn  the  pifture  of  Cati- 
line, confiding  of  an  unaccountable  mixture  of  con- 
trary qualities.  "  He  had  (fays  he)  the  appearance 
of  the  greateft  virtues  :  he  made  ufe  of  many  ill  men 
to  carry  on  his  defigns,  and  pretended  to  be  in  the 
intereft  of  the  beft  men  ;  he  had  a  very  engaging  be- 
haviour, and  did  not  want  induftry  nor  application  ; 
he  gave  into  the  greateft  loofenefs,  but  was  a  good 
foldier.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  was  ever  the  like 
monfler  in  the  world,  made  of  fuch  jirring  and  re- 
pugnant qualities  and  inclinations.  Who  at  one  time 
■was  more  acceptable  to  the  btft  men,  and  who  more 
intimate  with  the  worft  ?  Who  was  once  a  better  pa- 
triot, and  who  a  greater  enemy  to  this  ftate  ?  Who 
more  devoted  to  pleafures,  who  more  patient  in  la- 
hours  ?  Who  more  rapacious,  and  yet  more  profufe  ? 
He  fuited  himfelf  to  the  humours  of  all  he  converfed 
■with  ;  was  ferious  with  the  referved,  and  pleafant  with 
the  jocofe  ;  grave  with  the  aged,  and  facetious  with 
the  young  ;  held  with  the  daring,  and  extravagant 
•vtith  the  profligate."  Such  a  charader  of  a  man, 
when  accompanied  with  power  and  intereft,  muft 
render  him  no  kfs  the  objeft  of  fear  than  deteHation, 
which  was  the  dtfign  of  Cicero  in  this  defcription. 
And  el  cwhfre,  in  order  to  prevail  vsith  the  fenate  to 
direft  the  execution  of  thofe  confpirators  with  Catiline 
■who  were  thtn  in  priixm,  he  paints  the  moft  difnlal 
■fcene  of  that  l  orrid  defipn  in  the  ftrongeft  colours. 

Methiriks  (fays  he)  I  fee  this  city,  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  citadel  of  all  nations,  fuddenly  faUing  in- 
to one  fire  ;  I  perceive  heaps  of  mifera!-ile  citizens 
buried  in  their  ruined  country  ;  the  countenance  and 
fury  of  Ctthcgus  raging  in  vcur  {laughter,  prefents 
itfdf  to  my  view."  This  figure  is  very  ferviceable  in 
amplification,  as  we  have  formerly  fhown  in  treating 
upon  that  fubjeft.  But  no  imall  judgment  is  required 
in  the  management  of  dtfcriptions.  LcfTer  circum- 
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ftanccs  Ihould  either  he  wholly  otrikted,  or  but  flightly  Elocut^on^ 
touched  ;  aad  thofe  which  art  mere  material  dra  vn  in 
their  due  proportion.  Nature  is  as  much  the  rule  of 
the  orator  as  of  the  painter,  and  what  they  both  pro- 
pofe  to  imitate.  And  therefore,  let  a  thought  be  ever 
fo  pleafi ng  and  beautiful  in  itfelf,  it  muft  not  be  in- 
troduced when  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  or  out  of  its 
place,  any  more  than  a  painter  ftiould  attempt  to  alter 
nature,  when  he  propofes  to  copy  it.  This  figure  re- 
quires likewife  a  vigorous  and  lively  genius.  ■  For  the 
images  in  defcription  can  rife  no  higher  than  the  cori- 
ception  of  the  fpeaker,  (mce  the  idea  muft  firft  be 
formed  in  his  own  mind  before  he  can  convey  it  to 
others;,  and  agreeably  to  the  clearnefs  with  which  he  con- 
ceives it  himfelf,  he  will  be  able  to  exprefs  it  in  words. 

Apor'ui,  or  douht,  expreffes  the  debate  of  the  mind  9^ 
with  itfelf  upon  a  prefTuig  difficulty.  A  perfon  in 
fuch  a  ftate  is  apt  to  hefitate,  or  ftart  feveral  things 
fucceffivcly,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  refolution. 
The  uneafinefs  arifing  from  fuch  a  diforder  of  thought 
is  naturally  very  moving.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Cicero  for  Cluentius,  when  he  fays,  "  I  know  not 
which  way  to  turn  myfelf.  ShiU  I  deny  the  fcandal 
thrown  upon  him  of  bribin'g  the  judges  ?  Can  I  fay 
the  people  were  not  told  of  it  ?  that  it  was  not  talked 
of  in  the  court  ?  mentioned  in  the  fenate  ?  Can  I  re- 
move an  opinion  fo  deeply  and  long  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  men  ?  It  is  not  in  my  power.  You,  judges,  ''^ 
muft  fupport  his  innocence,  and  refcue  him  from  this 
calamity."  Orators  fometimes  choofc  to  begin  their 
difcourl'e  with  this  figure.  A  diffidence  of  mind  at 
firft  is  not  unbecoming,  but  graceful.  It  carries  in  it 
an  air  of  modefty,  and  tends  very  much  to  conciliate 
the  affeftions  of  the  hearers.  Livy  gives  us  a  very 
elegant  example  of  this  in  a  fpeech  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  to  his  foldiers,  when,  calling  them  together  after 
a  fedition,  he  thus  l.efpcahs  them  :  "  I  never  thought 
I  ftiould  have  been  at  a  lofs  in  what  m.inner  to  ad- 
drefs  my  army.  Not  that  I  have  appHed  myfelf  mote 
to  words  thaa  things ;  hut  becaufe  I  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  genius  of  foldiers,  having  been  fained 
up  in  the  camp  almcft  from  my  childhood.  But  I 
am  in  doubt  what  or  how  to  fpeak  to  you,  not  knowing 
what  name  to  give  you.  Shall  I  call  you  ckizens,  who 
have  revolted  from  your  country  ?  SoUliers,  v,?ho  have 
difowned  the  authority  of  your  general,  and  broke 
your  military  oath  ?  Enemies  ?  1  perceive  the  m-ien,  the 
afpeft,  and  habit  of  citizens ;  but  difcern  the  actions, 
words,  defigns,  and  difpofitions  of  enemies." 

Sometimes  a  paffion  has  that  effcdt,  not  fo  much  to  SX 
render  a  perfon  doubtful  what  to  fay,  as  to  flop  him 
in  the  midft  of  a  fentence,  and  prevent  his  exprefiing 
the  whole  of  what  he  defigned  ;  and  then  it  is  called 
ApofwpefiSy  or  concealment.  It  denotes  difl'crent  paf- 
fions ;  as  anger,  which,  l<y  reafon  of  its  heat  and  vehe- 
mence, caufes  perfons  to  break  oft*  abruptly  in  their 
difcourfe.  So  the  old  man  in  Terence,  when  he  was 
jealous  that  his  fei-vant  obftrufted  his  defigns,  ufes 
this  imperfeft,  but  threatening  expreffion,  Whom,  if  1 
find.  And  Neptune,  when  defcribed  by  Virgil  as 
very  angry  that  the  winds  (liould  prefume  to  difturb 
the  fea  without  his  permiftion,  after  he  has  called  them 
to  him  to  know  the  reafon  of  it,  threatens  them  in  this 
abrupt  manner :  , 

"  Whom  I— but  firft  I'll  lay  the  ftorm." 
But  Cicero,  in  writing  to  Atticus,  applies  it  to  ex- 
3  K  prefe 
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Elocution,  prefs  grief,  where  he  fays,  I  know  nothing  of  Pom- 
"V"""^  pey,  and  believe  he  muft  be  taken,  if  he  is  not  got  on 
fhipboard.  O  incredible  fwiftnefs !  But  of  our  friend — 
Though  I  cannot  accufe  him  without  grief,  for  whom 
I  am  in  fo  much  concern  and  trouble."  And  in  a 
letter  to  Caffiu3  .he  ufes  it  to  exprefs  fear,  when  he 
fays  to  him,  "  Brutus  could  fcarce  fupport  himfelf  at 
Mutina  ;  if  he  is  fafe,  we  have  carried  the  day.  But 
if — heaven  avert  the  omen  !  all  muft  have  recourfc  to 
you."  His  meaning  is,  *'  If  Brutus  fhould  be  de- 
feated." 

The  next  figure  is  erotejis,  or  interrogation.  But  every 
iKtcrrogation  or  qHeftion  is  not  figurative.  When  we 
inquire  about  a  thing  that  is  doubtful,  in  order  to  be 
informed,  this  is  no  figure,  but  the  natural  form  of 
fuch  expreffions.  As  if  I  afk  a  perfon,  Where  he  is 
going  P  or  IVhat  he  is  doing?  But  then  it  becomes  figu- 
rative when  the  fame  thing  may  be  exprefTed  in  a 
direft  manner  ;  but  the  putting  it  by  way  of  queftion 
gives  it  a  much  greater  life  and  fpirit.  As  when  Ci- 
cero fays,  "  Catiline,  how  long  will  you  abufe  our 
patience  ?  do  not  you  perceive  your  defigns  are  difco- 
vered  V  He  might  indeed  have  faid,  Tou  ahufe  our 
f  alienee  a  long  nvhile.  Tou  mujl  be  fenjible  your  dejigns 
are  difcovered.  But  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  much 
this  latter  way  of  expreffjon  falls  fhort  of  the  force  and 
vehemence  of  the  former.  And  fo  when  Medea  fays, 
/  could  fane  ;  and  do  you  ajk  if  I  can  deftroy  ?  Had 
fhe  faid,  /  could  fave,  and  I  can  dejlroy^  the  fentence 
had  been  flat,  and  very  unfit  to  exprefs  the  rage  and 
fury  in  which  the  poet  there  reprefents  her.  This 
figure  is  fuited  to  exprefs  moft  paffions  and  emotions 
of  the  mind,  as  anger,  difdain,  fear,  defire,  and 
others.  It  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear  down  an  ad- 
verfary,  Cicero  frequently  makes  this  ufe  of  it.  As 
in  his  defence  of  Plancius  :  *'  I  will  make  you  this  of- 
fer (fays  he),  choofe  any  tribe  you  pleafe,  and  (how, 
as  you  ought,  by  whom  it  was  bribed  ;  and  if  you 
cannot,  as  I  believe  you  will  not  undertake  it,  I  will 
prove  how  he  gained  it.  Is  this  a  fair  conteft  \  Will 
you  engage  on  this  foot  ?  I  cannot  give  you  fairer 
play.  Why  are  you  filent  Why  do  you  diffemble  ? 
Why  do  you  hefitate  ?  I  infift  upon  it,  urge  you  to  it, 
prefs  it,  require,  and  even  demand  it  of  you."  Such 
a  way  of  pufhing  an  antagonift  fhows  the  fpeaker  has 
great  confidence  in  his  caufe  ;  otherwife  he  would  ne- 
ver lay  himfelf  fo  open,  if  he  was  not  afTured  the  other 
party  had  nothing  to  reply.  This  figure  likewife  di- 
verfifies  a  difcourfe,  and  gives  it  a  beautiful  variety, 
by  altering  the  form  of  exprellion,  provided  it  be  nei- 
ther too  frequent,  nor  continued  toe  long  at  once. 
And  befidcs,  the  warmth  and  eager  manner  in  which 
it  is  exprefl'ed,  enlivens  the  hearers,  and  quickens  their 
attention. 

Ecphonefisy  or  exclamation,  is  a  vehement  exten- 
fion  of  the  voice,  occafioned  by  a  commotion  of 
mind,  naturally  venting  itfelf  by  this  figure,  which 
h  ufed  by  Cicero  to  exprefs  a  variety  of  paffions.  It 
often  denotes  refentment  or  indignation.  Thus,  after 
his  return  from  banifhment,  rcflefting  on  thofe  viho 
had  occafioned  it,  he  breaks  out  into  this  moving  ex- 
clamation :  *•  O  mournful  day  to  the  fenate,  and  all 
good  men,  calamitous  to  the  ftate,  affii6live  to  me  and 
my  family,  but  glorious  in  the  view  of  pofterity  !" 
His  defign  was  to  exeite  an  odium  againfl:  the  authors 
of  hie  exik;  when  recalled  in  io  honourable  a  manner. 
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And  again,  in  his  defence  of  CdeHus  :  "  O  the  great  Ebcutic 

force  of  truth ;  which  eafily  fupports  itfelf  againft  the  '  ^ 

wit,  craft,  fubtilty,  and  artful  defigns  of  men  !"  He 
had  been  jult  fhowing  the  abfurdity  of  the  charge 
againft  Caslius,  and  now  endeavours  to  expofe  his  ac- 
cufers  to  the  indignation  of  the  court.  At  other 
times  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  difdain  or  contempt. 
As  when  fpeaking  of  Pompey's  houfe,  which  was 
bought  by  Mark  Antony,  he  fays :  *'  O  confum- 
mate  impudence  !  dare  you  go  within  that  houfe!  dare 
you  enter  that  venerable  threfhold,  and  fhow  your  au- 
dacious countenance  to  the  tutelar  deities  which  re- 
fide  there  ?"  Nor  is  it  Icfa  fuited  to  indicate  grief,  as 
when  he  fays  of  Milo  :  "  O  that  happy  country,  which 
fhall  receive  this  man  !  ungrateful  this,  if  it  banilli 
him!  miferable,  if  it  lofe  him!"  And  fometimes  it 
ferves  to  exprefs  admiration  ;  as  when,  in  compliment 
to  Caefar,  he  fays,  "  O  admirable  clemency  !  worthy 
of  the  greateft  praife,  the  higheft  encomiums,  and 
moft  lafting  monuments  !"  It  has  its  ufe  alfo  in  ridi- 
cule and  irony.  As  in  his  oration  for  Balbus,  where 
he  derides  his  accufer,  by  faying,  "  O  excellent  in- 
terpreter  of  the  hw  !  mafter  of  antiquity  !  corredlor 
and  amender  of  our  conftitution !"  The  facred  writers 
lometimes  ufe  it  by  way  of  intreaty  or  v\ifh.  As  the 
royal  Pfalmift  :  "  O  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  I  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  reft!"  And  at  other 
times  in  triumph  and  exultation,  as  in  that  of  St  Paul: 

O  death,  where  is  thy  fting!  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
viftory!"  It  is  frequently  joined  with  the  preceding 
figure  interrogation  ;  as  appears  in  fome.of  the  inftaii- 
ces  here  brought  from  Cicero.  And  it  generally  fol- 
lows the  reprefentation  of  the  thing  which  occafions  it. 
Though  fometimes  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  introduce  it, 
and  then  it  ferves  to  prepare  the  mind  by  exciting  its 
attention.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Caelius,  to 
render  the  charafter  of  Clodia  more  odious,  at  whofe 
inftigation  he  was  accufed,  infinuates  that  fhc  had  be- 
fore poifoned  her  hufoand  ;  and  to  heighten  the  bar- 
barity of  the  fa£>,  and  make  it  appear  the  more  (hock- 
ing, he  introduces  the  account  of  it,  with  this  mo- 
ving exclamation  :  "  O  heavens,  why  do  you  fome- 
times wink  at  the  greateft  crimes  of  mankind,  or  de- 
lay the  punifhment  of  them  to  futurity  !" 

Epiphonema,  or  acclamation,  has  a  great  affinity  with 
the  former  figure.  And  it  is  fo  called,  when  the 
fpeaker,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  argument,  makes  fome 
lively  and  juft  remark  upon  what  he  has  been  faying, 
to  give  it  the  greater  force,  and  render  it  the  more 
aff"eci:ing  to  his  hearers.  It  is  not  fo  vehement  and 
impetuous  as  exclamation,  being  ufually  expreflive  of 
the  milder  and  more  gentle  paffions.  And  the  reflec- 
tion ought  not  only  to  contain  fome  plain  and  obvious 
truth,  but  hkewife  to  arife  naturally  from  the  difcourfe 
which  occafioned  it,  otherwife  it  lofes  its  end.  When 
Cicero  has  fliown,  that  recourfe  is  never  to  be  had  t»- 
force  and  violence,  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  neceffi- 
ty,  he  concludes  with  the  following  remark  :  "  Thus 
to  think,  is  prudence;  to  aft,  fortitude;  both  to  think 
and  aft,  perfeft  and  confummate  virtue."  And  elfe- 
where,  after  he  has  defcribed  a  Angular  inftance  of 
cruelty  and  breach  of  friendfhip  :  "  Hence  (fays  he) 
we  may  learn,  that  no  duties  are  fo  facred  and  foleran, 
which  covetoufnefs  will  not  violate."  'l  his  figure  is 
frequently  exprefled  in  a  way  of  admiration.  As  when 
Cicero  has  obferved,  that  all  men  are  defirous  to  live 
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ociition.  to  an  Pi<5vanced  a^e,  but  uneafy  under  it  when  at- 
tained, he  makes  this  jiift  reflection  upon  fuch  a  con- 
duft  ;  "  So  great  is  their  inconftancy,  folly,  and  per- 
verfenefs  1" 

The  next  figure  irt  order  is  apoftrophe,  or  addrefsy 
when  the  fpeaker  bre-cks  off  from  the  feiies  of  his  dif- 
coiirfe,  and  addrefles  himfelf  to  fome  particular  perfon 
prefent  or  abfent,  living  or  dead  ;  or  to  inanimate  na- 
ture, as  endowed  with  fenfe  and  reafon.  By  this  meaas 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  faying  many  things  with 
greater  freedom  than  perhaps  would  be  confident 
with  dectuicy  if  immediately  directed  to  the  perfons 
themfelvcs.  He  can  admonifh,  chide,  or  cenfure,  with- 
out giving  offence.  Nor  is  there  any  paflion,  but  may 
be  very  advantageoufly  exprcfied  by  this  figure.  When 
an  orator  has  been  fpeaking  of  any  particular  perfon, 
on  a  fudden  to  turn  upon  him,  and  apply  the  difcourfe 
to  that  perfon  himfelf,  is  very  moving  ;  it  is  like  at- 
tacking an  adverfary  by  furprile,  when  he  is  off 
his  guard,  and  where  he  lead  expecls  it.  Thus  Ci- 
cero:  "  I  defire,  fen.itors,  to  be  merciful,  but  not  to 
appear  negligent  in  fo  great  dangers  of  the  Hate;  tho' 
at  prefent  I  cannot  but  cendemn  myftlf  of  remiflhef?. 
There  is  a  camp  formed  in  Italy,  at  the  entrance  of 
Etruria,  againll  the  ftate  ;  our  enemies  increafe  daijy; 
but  we  fee  the  commander  of  the  camp,  and  general 
of  the  enemies,  within  our  walls,  in  the  very  fcnate, 
ontriving  fome  inteftine  ruin  to  the  ftate.  If  now, 
Catiline,  I  fhould  order  you  to  be  feized  and  put  to 
death,  I  have  reafon  to  fear,  that  all  good  men  would 
rather  think  I  had  deferred  it  too  long,  than  charge  me 
\\\\.}\  cruelty.  But  I  am  prevailed  with  for  a  certain 
leafon  not  to  do  that  yet,  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  long  fince."  This  fudden  turn  of  the  difcouife  to 
Catiline  himfelf,  and  the  addrefs  to  him  in  that  un- 
txpedled  manner,  rauft  have  touched  him  very  fenfibly. 
So,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  expreffing  his  concern  if  he 
ihould  not  fucceed  in  it,  he  fays,  "  And  how  I'hall  I 
anfwer  it  to  you,  my  brother  Quintus,  the  partner  of 
my  misfortunes,  who  art  now  abfent."  And  elfe- 
■where  addreffiug  to  the  foldiers  of  the  Maitian  legion, 
who  had  l)een  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Mark  An- 
tony, he  thus  befpeaks  them :  "  O  happy  death, 
which  due  to  nature,  was  paid  to  your  country  1  I  may 
eltecm  you  truly  born  for  your  country,  who  likewiie 
received  your  name  from  Mars;  fo  that  the  fame  deity 
feems  to  have  produced  this  city  for  the  world,  and 
you  for  this  city."  And  in  his  oration  for  Balbus  he 
tkus  calls  upon  dumb  nature  to  witnefs  to  Pompey's 
virtues  :  "  I  invoke  you,  mute  regions;  you,  moil  di- 
Itant  countries  ;  you  feas,  havens,  iflands,  and  fiiores. 
J'or  what  coaft,  what  land,  what  place  is  there,  in 
v/hich  the  marks  of  his  courage,  humanity,  wifdom, 
and  prudence,  are  not  extant  V  An  appeal  to  heaven, 
or  any  part  of  inanimate  nature,  has  fomething  very 
fnblime  and  folemn  in  it,  which  we  often  meet  with 
in  facred  writ.  So  the  divine  prophet :  Hear,  O 
heavens !  and  give  ear,  O  earth  !  for  the  Lord  hath 
fpoken."  And  in  like  manner,  the  prophet  Jeremy  : 
"  Be  allonifhed,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this."  See  Apo- 
strophe. 

Profopope'ia,  or  the  jiQwn  of  a  perfon  :  by  which,  ei- 
ther an  abfent  perfon  is  introduced  fpeaking  ;  or  one 
who  is  dead,  as  if  he  was  alive  and  prefent  ;  or  fpeech 
attributed  to  fome  inanimate  being.    There  is  no 
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figure,  perhaps,  which  ferves  more  or  better  purpofes  Elocution.^ 
to  an  orator  than  this.  For  by  this  means  he  is  en- 
abled  to.  c  ill  in  all  nature  to  his  afliftance,  and  can 
aflign  to  every  thing  fuch  parts  as  he  thinks  conve- 
nient. There  is  fcarcc  any  thing  fit  to  be  faid,  but 
may  be  introduced  this  way.  Wiien  he  thinks  his 
own  charafter  is  not  of  fufficient  weight  to  affeff  his 
audience  in  the  manner  he  defires,  he  fubilitutes  a  per- 
fon of  greater  authority  than  himfelf  ]to  engage  their 
attention.  When  he  has  fevcre  things  to  fay,  and 
which  may  give  offence  as  coming  from  himfelf;  he 
avoids  this,  by  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  fome 
other  perfon  from  whom  they  will  be  better  taken  ; 
or  makes  inanimate  nature  bring  a  charge,  or  exprefs 
a  refentment,  to  render  it  the  more  affefting.  And  by 
the  fame  method  he  fometimes  choofes  to  fecure  him- 
felf from  a  fufpicion  of  flattery,  in  carrying  a  com- 
pliment too  high.  We  meet  with  feveral  very  beauti- 
ful inftances  of  this  figure  in  Cicero  ;  but  an  example 
of  each  fort  may  here  fufTice,  beginning  with  that  of 
an  Eibfent  perfon,  from  his  defence  of  Milo,  whom  he 
thus  introduces  as  fpeaking  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  : 
*'  Should  he,  holding  the  bloody  fword,  cry  out.  At- 
tend, I  pray,  hearken,  O  citizens,  I  have  kdled  Pu- 
blius  Clodius  ;  by  tiiis  fword,  and  by  this  right  hand, 
I  have  kept  off  his  rage  from  your  necks,  which  no 
laws,  no  courts  of  judicature,  could  reftrain  ;  ic  is  by 
my  means,  tiiat  jultice,  equity,  laws,  liberty,  fliamc, 
and  modefty,  remain  ia  the  city.  Is  it  to  be  feared 
how  the  city  would  bear  this  adion?  Is  there  any 
one  now,  who  would  not  approve  and  commend  it." 
And  in  his  oration  for  Balbus,  he  introduces  Marine, 
who  was  then  dead,  to  plead  in  his  defence;  "  Can 
Balbus  (fays  he)  be  condemned,  without  condemning 
Marias  for  a  like  facl.''  Let  him  be  prefent  a  little  to 
your  thoughts,  fince  he  cannot  be  lo  in  perfon  ;  that 
you  may  view  him  in  your  minds,  thouga  you  cannot 
with  your  eyes.  Let  him  tell  you,  he  was  not  unac. 
quainted  with  leagues,  void  of  examples,  or  ignorant 
of  war."  And  again,  in  his  firff  invective  againil  Ca- 
tiline, he  reprefents  his  country  as  thus  expellblating 
with  himfelf,  and  upbraiding  him  for  fuffering  fucii 
a  criminal  as  Catiline  to  live.  "  Should  my  country 
(fays  he),  which  is  ipuch  dearer  to  me  than  my  life, 
fiiould  all  Italy,  all  the  ftate,  thus  addrefs  me,  Mark 
I'ully  what  do  you  do?  Do  yon  fufier  him,  whom 
you  have  found  to  be  an  enemy,  who  you  fee  is  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  war,  whom  you  perceive  your  ene- 
mies wait  for  in  their  camp  as  their  general,  who  has 
been  the  contriver  of  this  wickednefs,  the  chief  of  the 
confpiracy,  the  exciter  of  Haves  and  profligate  citizens, 
to  leave  the  city,  which  is  rather  to  bring  him  in,  than 
let  him  out  ?  Will  not  you  order  him  to  be  imprifon- 
ed,  condemned,  and  executed  I  What  prevents  you  I 
The  cuitom  of  our  anceifors  I  But  private  perfons  have 
often  puniflied  pernicious  citizens  in  this  itate.  The 
kws  relating  to  the  punifliment  of  Roman  citizens  ? 
But  traitois  never  had  the  rights  of  citizens.  Do  you 
fear  the  cenfure  of  pofterity  ?  Truly  you  make  a  very 
handfome  return  to  the  people  of  Rome,  who  have  ad- 
vanced you  from  an  obfcure  condition  fo  early  to  the 
highcft  dignity  ;  if  you  ncgleft  their  fafety  to  avoid 
envy,  or  from  the  apprehenfion  of  any  danger.  And 
if  you  fear  cenfure  ;  which  is  moft  to  be  dreaded,  that 
which  may  arife  from  jufticc  and  fortitude,  or  from 
3  K.  2  cowardice 
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'cowardice  and  treachery  ?  When  Italy  fhall  be  wnfted 
by  a  war,  cities  plundered,  and  houfes  burnt,  do  you 
think  then  to  efcape  the  fevereft  cenfure."  In  the 
management  of  this  figure,  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
what  is  faid  bc  always  confiftent  with  the  charatter  in- 
troduced, in  wliich  both  the  force  and  beauty  of  it 
confift. 

In  treating  upon  figures,  we  have  hitherto  confider- 
them  feparately  ;  but  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  feme  exprefficns  confift  of  a  complication 
of  them,  and  may  come  under  the  denomination  of  fe- 
veral  figures,  as  veil  verbal  as  thofe  of  fentences, 
difterently  confiJered.  Thus  when  Cicero  fays, 
"  What,  Tubero,  did  your  drawn  fword  do  in  the 
Pharfalian  battle  ?  at  whofe  fide  was  its  point  direcft- 
ed  ?  what  was  tke  intention  of  your  arms  ?"  As  he 
fpeaks  to  Tubero,  it  is  an  apoflrophe  ;  as  the  txprcf- 
fions  have  much  the  fame  import,  and  are  defigncd  to 
heighten  and  aggravate  the  fafh,  it  is  exerga/ia  ;  and 
as  they  are  put  by  queftion,  it  is  interrogation.  So 
likewife,  in  his  fecond  Phihppic,  where  he  fays, 
"  What  can  1  think  !  that  I  am  contemned  ?  I  fee  no- 
thing in  my  life,  intereft,  aflions,  or  abilities,  as  mo- 
derate as  they  are,  which  Antony  can  defpife.  Did 
he  think  he  could  eafily  leffen  me  in  the  fenate  ?  But 
they,  who  have  commended  many  famous  citizens  for 
their  good  government  of  the  flate,  never  thanked  any 
but  mc  for  preferving  it.  Would  he  contend  with  me 
for  eloquence  ?  This  would  be  a  favour  indeed.  For 
what  could  be  a  larger  and  more  copious  fubjeft,  that 
for  m.e  to  fpeak  for  myfelf  againft  Antony  ?  His  dc- 
fign  was  really  this  :  he  thought  he  could  not  convince 
his  aflbciates,  that  he  was  truly  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try, unlefs  he  was  fo  firft  to  me."  There  are  three 
figures  in  this  paflage  ;  douk,  interrogation,  and  fub' 
jeSion.  nd  again,  when  he  introduces  Sicily  thus 
addreffing  Verres  in  a  way  o:^  complaint  :  "  What- 
ever gold,  whatever  filver,  whatever  ornaments  in  my 
cities,  dwellings,  temples,  whatever  right  of  any  kind 
I  poflcfl'ed  by  the  favour  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome  ;  you,  Vtrres,  have  plundered  and  taken  from 
me."  Here  is  ^  profopopeiay  joined  with  the  verbal 
figure  anaphora,  as  feveral  members  of  the  fentence  be- 
gin with  the  fame  word.  The  hke  inftances  of  complex 
figures  frequently  occur,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
multiply  examples  of  them  here. 

PARTICULAR  ELOCUTION, 

Or  that  part  of  Elocution  which  confiders  the 
feveral  Properties  and  Ornaments  of  Language, 
as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  form  different  forts 
ofStyle. 

Ckap.  IV.  Of  Style,  and  its  different  Charaaers. 

The  word  Jyle,  properly  fignifies  the  inftrument 
which  the  ancients  ufed  in  writing.  For  as  they  com- 
monly wrote  upon  thin  boards  covered  over  with  wax, 
and  fomttimes  upon  the  barks  of  trees,  they  made  ufe 
of  a  long  inftiument  like  a  bodkin,  pointed  at  one 
end,  with  which  they  cut  their  letters ;  and  broad  at 
the  other,  to  eraze  any  thing  they  chofe  to  alter. 
And  this  the  Latins  called  Jlylus.  But  though  this 
be  the  firfi  fenfe  of  the  word,  yet  afterwards  it  came 


to  denote  the  manner  of  expreffion.  In  which  fenfc  Siucuri 
we  likewife  ufe  it,  by  the  fame  kind  of  trope  tiiat  we  '■•■^ 
call  any  one's  writing  his  hand-  Style,  then,  in  th  '  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word  at  prefent,  is  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  a  man  exprelfes  his  conceptions 
by  means  of  language.  If  is  a  pi^f  ure  of  the  ideas 
which  rife  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which 
they  are  there  produced.  As  to  the  reafons  which 
occafion  a  variety  of  Itylc,  they  are  principally  theie. 

Since  both  fpeech  and  writing  are  only  fenfible  ex- 
preflions  of  our  thoughts,  by  which  we  communicate 
them  to  others ;  as  all  men  think  more  or  lels  diffe- 
rently, fo  confequently  they  in  fome  meafure  differ  in 
their  ftyle.  No  two  perfons,  who  were  to  write  upon 
one  fu!)je£l,  would  make  afe  of  all  the  fame  words. 
And  were  this  pofiibie,  yet  they  would  as  certainly 
differ  in  their  otder  and  connection,  as  two  painters, 
who  ufed  the  fame  colours  in  painting  the  fame  pic- 
ture, would  necelfarily  vary  their  mixtures  and  dif- 
pofition  of  them,  in  the  feveral  gradations  of  lights 
and  ftiades.  As  every  painter  therefore  has  fomething 
peculiar  in  his  manner,  fo  has  every  writer  in  his  ftyle. 
It  is  from  thefc  internal  characters,  in  a  good  meafure, 
that  critics  undertake  to  difcover  the  true  authors  of 
anonymous  writings;  and  to  fhow  that  others  are  fpu- 
rious,  and  not  the  genuine  productions  of  thofe  whofe 
names  they  bear  ;  as  they  judge  of  the  age  of  fuch 
writings  from  the  words  and  manner  of  expreflion 
which  have  been  in  ufe  at  different  times.  And  we 
may  often  obferve  in  perfons  a  fondnefs  for  fome  par- 
ticular v.'ords  or  phrafes;  and  a  peculiarity  in  the  turn 
or  connection  of  their  fentences,  or  in  their  tranfitions 
from  one  thing  to  another  ;  by  which  their  ftyle  may 
be  known,  even  when  they  defign  to  conceal  it.  For 
thefe  things,  through  cuftom  and  habit,  will  fometimes 
drop  from  them,  notwithftanding  the  greateft  caution 
to  prevent  it. 

There  is  likewife  very  often  aconfiierable  difference 
in  the  ftyle  of  the  fame  perfon,  in  feveral  parts  of  his 
life.  Young  perfons,  whofe  invention  is  quick  and 
lively,  commonly  run  into  a  pompous  and  luxuriant 
ftyle.  Their  fancy  reprefents  the  images  of  things  to 
their  mind  in  a  gay  and  fprightly  manner,  clothed 
with  a  variety  of  circumftan-es  ;  and  while  they  en- 
deavour to  fet  off  each  of  thefe  in  the  brightelt  and 
moft  glittering  colours,  this  renders  their  ftyle  ver- 
bofc  and  florid,  but  weakens  the  force  and  ftrength  of 
it.  And  therefore,  as  their  imagination  gradually 
cools,  and  comes  under  the  conduCl  of  a  more  mature 
judgment,  they  find  it  proper  to  cut  off  many  fuper- 
fluities ;  fo  that  Ijy  omitting  unneceffary  words  and 
circumflances,  and  by  a  clofer  connection  of  things 
placed  in  a  ftronger  light,  if  their  ftyle  becomes  lefs 
fwelling  and  pompous,  it  is,  however,  more  correCt 
and  nervous.  But  as  old  age  finks  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  chills  the  imagination,  and  weakens  the  judge- 
ment ;  the  ftyle,  too,  in  proportion  ufually  grows  dry 
and  languid.  Critics  have  obfeived  fomething  of  this 
difference  in  the  writings  even  of  Cicero  himfelf.  7''o 
be  mafter  of  a  good  ftyle,  therefore,  it  feems  neceffary 
that  a  perfon  fhould  be  endowed  with  a  vigorous  mind 
and  lively  fancy,  a  ftrong  memory,  and  a  good  judge- 
ment. It  is  by  the  imagination  that  the  mind  con- 
ceives the  images  of  things.  If  the  itnprefiions  of 
thofe  images  be. clear  and  diftinCt,  the  ftyle  will  be  fo 
8  too ; , 
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Elocuron.  too ;  fince  hnfuage  Is  nothing  but  a  copjr  of  thofe 
images  firft  conceived  by  the  mind.  But  if  the  images 
are  faint  and  imperfeft,  the  ftyle  will  accordingly  be 
flat  and  languid.    This  is  evident  from  the  difference 
between  fuch  objefts  as  are  reprtfentcd  to  our  fight, 
and  things  of  which  we  have  onlj  read  or  heard.  For 
as  the  former  generally  make  a  deeper  impreflion  upon 
our  minds,  fo  we  can  defcribe  them  in  a  more  ftrong 
and  lively  manner.    And  ve  commonly  find,  that,  ac- 
001  din'T  as  perfons  are  affefted  themfelves  when  tliey 
fpeak/they  are  able  to  affeft  others  with  what  they 
fay.  N  ow  perfond  are  more  or  lefs  affefted  with  things 
in  proportion  to  the  impreffions  which  the  images  of 
ihofe  things  make  upon  the  mind.    For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  alfo,  if  the  imagination  be  dull,  and  indifpofed  to 
receive  the  ideas  of  things,  the  ftyle  will  be  ftifF  and 
heavy  ;  or  if  the  images  are  irregalar  and  difordered, 
the  ftyle  will  hkewife  be  perplexed  and  confufed. 
When  things  lie  ftraight  (as  we  fay)  in  the  mind,  we 
exprcfs  them  with  eafe,  and  in  their  juft  conneftion 
and  dependence;  but  when  they  are  waipt  and  crook- 
ed, we  deHver  them  with  pain  and  difRculty,  as  well  as 
diforder.    A  good  fancy  ihould  likewifc  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  happy  memory.    This  helps  us  to  retain 
the  names  of  thofe  things  the  ideas  whereof  are  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind  by  the  imnginntion,  together  with 
proper  and  fuitable  phrafes  to  exprefs  them  in  their 
feveral  conneftions  and  relations  to  each  other.  When 
the  images  of  things  offer  themfelves  to  the  mind,  un. 
lefs  the  names  of  them  prefent  themfelves  at  the  fame 
time,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  exprefs  them,  or  at  lead  are 
in  danger  of  doing  it  by  wrong  and  improper  terms. 
Befides,  variety  is  neceffary  in  difcourfe  to  render  it 
agreeable  ;  and  therefore,  without  a  large  furniture  of 
words  and  phrafes,  the  ftyle  will  neceffarily  become 
infipid  and  jejune,  by  the  frequent  return  of  the  fame 
terms  and  manner  of  expreffioa.    But  to  both  thefe  a 
folid  judgment  is  highly  requifite  to  form  a  juft  and 
accurate  ftyle.    A  fruitful  imagination  will  furnifh  the 
mind  with  plenty  of  ideas,  and  a  good  memory  will 
help  to  clothe  them  in  proper  language ;  but  unlefs 
they  are  both  under  the  conduft  of  reafon,  they  ate 
apt  to  hurry  perfons  into  many  inconveniences.  Such 
are  generally  great  talkers,  but  far  from  good  orators. 
Frefli  images  contim-ially  crowd  in  upon  them,  fafter 
than  the  tongue  can  well  exprefs  them.    Thi«  runs 
them  into  long  and  tedious  difcourfes,  abounding  with 
words,  but  void  of  fenfe.    Many  impertinencies,  if 
not  improprieties,  neceffarily  mix  themfelves  with  what 
they  fay  ;  and  they  are  frequently  carried  off  from 
their  point,  by  not  having  their  fancies  under  a  pro- 
per regulation.    So  that  fuch  difcourfes,  though  com- 
pofed  perhaps  of  pretty  expreffions,  rhetorical  flowers, 
and  fprightly  failles  of  wit,  yet  fall  very  much  ftiort 
of  a  ftrong  and  manly  eloquence.    But  where  reafon 
prefides  and  holds  the  reins,  every  thing  is  weighed 
before  it  is  fpoken.    The  propereft  words  are  made 
choice  of,  which  beft  fult  the  ideas  they  are  defigned 
to  convey  ;  rather  than  the  moft  gay  and  pompous. 
All  things  are  not  faid  which  offer  themfelves  to  the 
mind,  and  fancy  diftates  ;  but  fuch  only  as  are  fit  and 
proper,  and  the  reft  are  dropped.    Some  things  are 
but  nightly  mentioned,  and  others  difcourfed  on  more 
largely\nd  fully,  according  to  their  different  impor- 
tance.   And  every  thing  is  placed  in  that  order,  and 
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clothed  In  fuch  a  drefs,  as  may  reprefcnt  it  to  the  Elocution, 
greateft  advantage.  So  that,  in  a  word,  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  good"  ftyle  is  chiefly  good  fenfe.  Where 
thefe  qualities  all  meet  in  a  confiderable  degree,  fuch 
perfons  have  the  happinefs  to  excel,  either  in  fpcaking 
or  writing.  But  this  is  not  generally  the  cafe.  Many, 
perfons  of  a  vigorous  and  fprightly  imagination,  have 
but  a  weak  judgment  ;  and  others  much  more  judi- 
cious can  think  but  flowly.  And  it  is  this,  in  a  great 
meafure,  which  makes  the  difference  between  fpeaking 
and  writing  well,  as  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  qualities 
is  predominant.  A  perfon  of  a  lively  fancy,  ready 
wit,  and  voluble  tongue,  will  deliver  hirafelf  off  hand 
much  better  and  more  acceptably,  than  one  who^  is 
capable  upon  due  premeditation,  to  difcern  farther  in- 
to the  fubjeft,  but  cannot  command  his  thoughts  with 
the  fame  eafe  and  freedom.  And  this  latter  would 
have  the  fame  advantage  of  the  other,  were  they  both 
coolly  to  offer  their  fentiments  in  writing.  Many 
things  appear  well  in  fpeaking,  which  will  not  hear 
a  ftria  fcrutlny.  While  the  hearer's  attencion  is 
obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker,  he  is  not  at 
leifure  to  obfcrve  every  impropriety  or  incoherence, 
but  many  lUps  eafily  efcape  him,  which  in  reading  are 
prefently  difcovered.  Hence  it  is  often  found,  that 
difcourfes,  which  were  thought  veiy  fine  when  heard, 
appear  to  have  m.uch  lefs  beauty,  as  well  as  ftrength, 
when  they  come  to  be  read.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
without  reafon,  that  Cicero  recommends  to  all  thofe 
who  are  candidates  for  eloquence,  and  defirous  to  be- 
come mafters  of  a  good  ftyle,  to  write  much.  This 
affords  them  an  opportunity  to  digeft  their  thoughts, 
weigh  their  words  and  expreffions,  and  give  every 
thing  its  proper  force  and  evidence  ;  as  llkewife,  by 
reviewing  a  difcourfe  when  compofed,  to  correft  its 
errors,  or  fupply  its  defeds ;  till  by  praftice  they  gain 
a  readincfs  both  to  think  juftly,  and  to  fpeak  with 
propriety  and  eloquence.  But  it  Is  time  to  proceed 
to  fome  other  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  ftyle. 

Different  countries  have  not  only  a  different  lan-. 
guage,  but  Lkewife  a  peculiarity  of  ftyle  fuited  to  their 
temper  and  genius.  The  eaftccrn  nations  had  a  lofty 
and  majeftic  way  of  fpeaking.  Their  words  are  full 
and  fonorous,  their  expreffions  ftrong  and  forcible, 
and  warmed  with  the  moft  lively  and  moving  figures. 
This  is  very  evident  from  the  Jewilh  writings  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  in  which  we  find  a  moft  agreeable 
mixture  of  fimpliclty  and  dignity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ftyle  of  the  more  northern  languages  generally 
partakes  of  the  chilnefs  of  their  climate.  "  There  is 
(fays  Mr  Addifon*)  a  certain  coldnefs  and  indiffe- - 
rence  in  the  phrafes  of  our  European  languages,  when  11^4^5. 
they  are  compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  fpcech. 
And  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebre.v  idioms 
run  into  the  Englifli  tongue  with  a  peculiar  grace  and 
beauty.  Our  language  has  received  innumerable  ele- 
gancies and  improvements  from  that  infufion  of  He- 
braifms,  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical 
paffages  In  holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy 
to  our  expreffions;  warm  and  animate  our  language, 
and  convey  our  thoughts  In  more  ardent  and  intenfe 
phrafes  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own 
tongue.  There  is  fomcthing  fo  pathetic  in  this  kind 
of  diftion,  that  it  often  fets  the  mind  in  a  flame,  and 
makes  our  hearts,  burn  withirt  us." 

Again,  - 
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'.cutmn.  Again,  people  of  dlfFerent  nations  vary  in  their  cu- 
ftoms  and  manners,  which  occafions  a  dlverfity  in  their 
llyle.  This  was  very  remarkable  in  the  Attics,  Afia- 
tics,  and  Rhodians,  and  is  often  taken  notice  of  by  an- 
cient writers.  The  Atlienians,  while  they  continued 
a  free  ftate,  were  an  3^1  ve,  induflrioiis,  and  frugal 
people  !  very  polite  indeed,  and  cultivated  arts  and 
fc-iences  bc-yond  any  other  nation  :  but  as  they  had 
powerful  enemies,  and  were  exceedinsrly  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  this  preferved  them  from  wantonnefs  and 
luxury.  And  their  way  of  fpeaking  was  agreeable 
to  their  condua  ;  accurate  and  clofe,  but  very  full 
and  exprtflive.  The  Afi-.tics,  on  the  other  hand, 
vere  more  gay,  and  loofe  in  their  manners,  devoted 
to  luxury  and  pleafure  ;  and  accordingly  t-liey  affefted 
a  florid  and  fwelling  ftyle,  filled  with  redundancies 
and  fuperflulties  of  exprcflion.  Indeed,  fome  of  the 
ancients  have  attributed  this  loofenefs  of  ftyle  to  their 
way  of  purfuing  eloquence  at  firft.  For  as  they  were 
put  upon  it  by  converfing  with  the  Greek  colonies 
who  fettled  among  them,  they  fuppofe,  that,  in  imi- 
tating them,  before  they  were  mailers  of  the  language, 
they  were  often  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  circumlocu- 
tions, which  afterwards  became  habitual,  and  very 
much  weakened  the  force  of  their  cxpreffions,  as  it 
naturally  would  do.  But  one  would  think,  if  they 
were  put  to  this  neccflity  at  firft,  when  they  found  its 
ill  efle<fi,  they  might  eafily  have  amended  it  after- 
wards, as  they  grew  better  acquainted  witlv  the  Greek 
language,  had  they  been  inclined  fo  to  do.  The 
Rhodian  ftyle  was  a  medium  between  the  other  two  ; 
not  fo  concife  and  expreffive  as  the  Attic,  nor  yet  fo 
loofe  and  redundant  as  the  Afiatic.  Quintilian  fays, 
it  had  a  mixture  of  its  author,  and  the  humour  of  the 
people  ;  and,  like  plants  fet  in  a  foreign  foil,  degene- 
rated from  the  Attic  purity,  but  not  fo  wholly  as  to 
Jofe  it.  They  firft  received  it  from  ^fchines,  who  be- 
ing worfted  in  his  famous  conteft  with  Demofthenes, 
retired  thither,  and  taught  rhetoric,  which  put  theaj 
upon  the  ftudy  of  eloquence. 

The  ftyle  of  the  fartie  country  likewlfe  very  much 
alters  in  different  ages.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  firft 
Latin  hiftorians  aimed  at  nothing  inore  than  barely  to 
make  themfelves  intelligible,  and  that  with  as  much 
brevity  as  they  could.  Thofe  who  fucceeded  them 
advanced  a  ftep  further  ;  and  gave  fomewhat  a  better 
turn  and  cadency  to  their  fentences,  though  ftill  with- 
out fifiy  drefs  or  ornament.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
Greek  language  became  faftiionatle  at  Rome,  by  co- 
pying after  their  writers,  fuch  as  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  and  others,  they  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce all  their  beauties  into  their  own  tongue,  which 
in  Cicero's  time  was  brought  to  its  higheft  perfeftion. 
But  it  did  not  long  continue  in  that  ftate.  A  dege- 
neracy of  manners  fo6n  altered  their  tafte,  and  cor- 
rupted their  language,  which  Quintilian  very  much 
complains  of  in  his  time.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with 
refpeft  to  the  Greek  tongue  ;  though  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  continue  its  purity  much  longer  than 
the  Latin.  Nor  can  any  language  be  exempt  from 
the  common  fate  of  all  human  produftions  ;  which 
have  their  beginning,  perfeftion,  and  decay.  Befides, 
there  is  a  fort  of  faftiion  in  language,  as  well  as  other 
things ;  and  tiie  generality  of  people  are  always  fond 
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of  running  Into  the  mode.  Pefhapa  fome  one,  or  a  tloc  .tlon, 
few  perfons,  fall  into  a  manner  which  happens  to'*"^'^'~~' 
pleafe.  This  gives  them  a  reputation  ;  and  others  im-  j 
mediately  copy  after  them,  till  it  generally  prevail. 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  moft  ancient  Greek  orators 
whole  writings  were  octant  in  his  time,  fuch  as  Peri- 
cles, Alcibiadcs,  and  others,  were  fubtle,  acute,  con- 
cife, and  abounded  in  fenfe  rather  than  words.  But 
another  fet  that  followed  them,  of  which  were  Critias, 
Theramenes,  and  Lyfias,  retained  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  former,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  more  care  of 
their  ftyle  ;  not  leaving  ic  fa  bare  as  the  former  had 
done,  but  furniftiing  it  with  a  better  drefs.  After 
thefe  came  Ifocrates,  who  added  all  the  flowers  and 
beauties  of  eloquence.  And  as  he  had  abuudance  of 
followers,  they  applied  thefe  ornaments  and  decora- 
tions according  to  their  diff"erent  genius ;  fome  for 
pon^  and  fplendor  ;  and  others  to  invigorate  their 
ftyle,  and  give  it  the  greater  force  and  energy.  And 
in  this  latter  way  Demofthenes  principally  excelled. 
Now  as  each  of*  thefe  manners  had  its  peculiar  beau- 
ties, and  generally  prevailed  in  difterent  ages,  Cicero 
thinks  this  could  not  have  happened  otherwife  than 
from  imitation.  And  he  attributes  it  to  the  fame 
caufe,  that  afterwards  they  funk  into  a  fofter  and 
fmoother  manner,  not  lefs  exatt  and  florid,  but  more 
cold  and  lifelefs.  If  wc  take  a  view  of  our  own 
tongue,  Chaucer  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
made  any  confiderable  attempts  to  cultivate  it.  And 
whoever  looks  into  his  writings,  will  perceive  the  diff'e- 
rence  to  be  fo  great  from  what  it  is  at  prefent,  that  it 
fcarce  appears  to  be  the  fame  language.  The  gradual 
improvements  it  has  fince  received,  are  very  evident  in 
the  writers  almoft  of  every  fuccceding  age  fince  that 
time  ;  and  how  much  farther  it  may  ftill  be  carried, 
time  onlv  can  difcover.  See  Language pnjfun  :  For 
the  Englift^  language  in  particular,  fee  n^  ^8.  for  the 
other  European  languages,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  fee  n''  27,  8cc. 

Another  caufe  of  the  variety  of  ft\learlfes  from  the 
different  mture  and  properties  of  language.  A  dif- 
ference in  the  letters,  the  make  of  the  words,  and  the 
order  of  them,  do  all  affeft  tiie  ftyle.  So  Quintilian 
o^ferves,  that  the  Latin  tongue  cannot  equal  the 
Greek  in  pronunciation,  becaufe  it  is  harftier.  The 
Latins  want  two  of  the  fofteft  Greek  letters,  ^  and  C  ; 
and  ufe  others  of  a  vei-y  hard  found,  which  the  Greeks 
have  not,  as  f  and  y.  Again,  many  Latin  words  end 
in  m ;  a  letter  of  a  broad  and  hollow  found,  which 
never  terminates  any  Greek  word  ;  but  v  does  fre- 
quently, whofe  found  is  much  fofter  and  fvveeter.  Be- 
iides,  in  the  combination  of  fyllables,  the  letters  b  and 
d  arc  often  fo  fituated,  as  to  require  too  ftrong  and 
unequal  a  force  to  be  laid  upon  them,  as  in  the  words 
obverfus  and  adjungo.  Anocher  advantage  of  the  Greek 
tongue  arifes  from  the  variety  and  ditfe-rent  feat  of  the 
accents  :  for  the  Greeks  often  accent  the  lift  fyllable, 
which  both  enlivens  the  pronunciation  and  renders  it 
more  mufical ;  whereas  the  Litins  never  do  this.  But 
the  greateft  advantage  of  the  Greeks  lies  in  their 
plenty  and  variety  of  words  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
have  lefs  occafion  for  tropes  or  circumlocutions,  which, 
when  ufed  from  neceflity,  ' have  generally  lefs  Iwce, 
and  weaken  the  ftyle.  But  under  thefe  difadvaiitages, 
7  Quin- 
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locution.  Qni'ntiUan  feems  to  f,ive  his  countrymen  the  belt:  a  !- 
vice  the  cafe  will  admit  of :  That  what  they  cannot 
do  in  words,  they  fhould  make  up  in  fenfe.  If  their 
expreffions  are  not  fo  foft  and  tender,  they  (hould  ex- 
ceed in  ftrength  ;  if  they  are  lefs  fubtile,  they  fhould 
be  more  fublime  ;  and  if  they  have  fewer  proper 
words,  they  fhould  excel  in  the  beauty  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  their  figures.  If  this  account  of  Qnintilian  be 
juft,  that  the  Greek  tongue  does  furpafs  the  Latin  in 
all  thefe  inftances,  it  is  certain  that  both  of  them 
have  much  greater  advantages  over  fome  modern  lan- 
guages. The  varying  all  their  declinable  words,  both 
nouns  and  verbs,  by  terminations,  and  not  by  figns, 
contributes  very  much  to  the  fmoothnefs  and  harmony 
of  tlieir  periods.  Whereas  in  the  modern  languages, 
thofe  fmall  particles  and  pronouns  which  diftinguilh 
the  cafes  of  nouns  and  the  tenfes  and  perfonsof  verbs, 
hinder  the  run  of  a  period,  and  render  the  found  much 
more  rough  and  uneven.  Befides,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages feem  to  have  a  better  and  more  equal  mixture 
of  vov\'els  and  confonants,  which  makes  their  pronun- 
ciation more  eafy  and  mufical. 

But  the  chief  diftinftion  of  ftyle  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ferent fubjefts  or  matter  of  difcourfe.    The  fame  way 
of  fpeaking  no  more  fuits  all  fubjefts,  than  the  fame 
garment  would  all  perfons.  ,  A  prince  and  a  peafant 
ought  not  to  have  the  fame  drefs  ;  and  another  diffe- 
rent from  both  becomes  thofe  of  a  middle  ftation  in 
life.    The  ftyle  therefore  fhould  al-vnys  be  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  tbie  fubjeft,  which  rhetoricians  have  re- 
duced to  three  ranks  or  degrees  ;  the  loiu  or  plain 
ftyle,  the  middle  or  temperate^  and  the  lofty  or  fublime  : 
"Which  are  likewife  called  charaaers,  becaufe  they  de- 
note the  quality  of  the  fubjeft  upon  which  they  treat. 
This  divifion  of  ftyle  into  three  charafters,  was  taken 
notice  of  very  early  by  ancient  writers.    Some  have 
obferved  it  even  in  Homer,  who  feems  to  aflign  the 
JulUme  or  magnificent  to  Ulyfles,  when  he  reprefents 
him  fo  copious  and  vehement   an   orator,  that  his 
words  came  from  him  like  'winter  fnotv.      On  the 
contrary,  he  defcribes  Menebus  as  a  polite  fpeakcr, 
but  concife  and  moderate.      And  when  he  mentions 
Nefter,  he  reprefents  his  manner  as  between  thcfe 
two,   not  fo  high  and  lofty   as    the  one,   nor  yet 
fo  low  and  dtprefTed  as  the  other  ;  but  fmooth,  even, 
and  pleafant,  or,  as  he  expreffes  it,  more  fweet  than 
honey.    Qnintilian  obferves,  that  although  accuracy 
and  politenefs  were  general  characters  of  the  Attic 
writers;  yet  among  their  orators,  Lyfi..s  excelled  in 
the  low  and  familiar  way  ;  Ifocrates  for  his  elegancy, 
.Jmnnthnefs,  and  the  fne  turn  of  his  periods',  and  De- 
mofthenes  for  his  flame  and  rapidity,  by  which  he  car- 
ried all  before  him.     And  Gellius  tells  us,  that  the 
like  difference  was  found  in   the  three  philofophers 
who  were  fent  from  the  Athenians  to  Rome  (before 
the  Romans  had  any  relifh  for  the  pohte  arts)  to  foli- 
cit  the  remittance  of  a  fine  laid  upon  them  for  an  in- 
jury done  to  a  neighbouring  ftnte,    Carneades',  one  of 
thofe  ambaiTadors,  was  vehement  and  rapid,  in  his  ha- 
rangues ;  Critclaus,  neat  and  fmooth  ;  and  Diogenes, 
modej  and  filer .    The  eloquence  of  thefe  orators,  and 
the  agreeable  variety  of  tl  t'r  difTerent  manner,  fo  cap- 
tivated the  Roman  youth,  and  inflamed  them  with  a 
love  of  the  Grecian  arts,  that  old  Cato,  who  did  all 
he  could  to  check  it  by  hurrying  away  the  ambaffa- 
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dors,  could  not  prevent  their  vigorous  purfuit  of  them, 
till  the  ftudy  became  in  a  manner  univerfal.    And  the  " 
old  gentleman  afterwards  learned  the  Greek  language 
himfelf,  when  it  became  more  fafhionable.    Which  a 
noble  writer  of  ours  *  reprefents  as  a  punifment  upon  ^  lord  B<x~ 
him  for  his  former  crime.     It  feldom  happens  that  the^9„. 
fame  perfon  excels  in  each  of  thefe  charafters.  They 
feem  to  require  a  different  genius,  and  moft  people 
arc  naturally  led  to  one  of  them  more  than  another  j 
though  all  of  ihem  are  requifite  for  an  orator  upon 
different  occafions,  as  we  fhall  fhow  hereafter. 


Chap.  V.    Of  the  Low  Style. 
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This  we  fhall  confider  under  two  heads,  ^/jom^^/j The  low 
and  lan^ua^re;  in  each  of  which  the  feveral  characters  Jyle  con- 

-n    .  r  ..u  ijdered 

are  diftinguiHied  from  one  another.  ^^^^^ 

1.  And  with  refpeft  to  the  former,  as  the  fubjpAsthou^^hts 
proper  for  this  ftyle  are  either  common  things,  or  fuch  and  Ian- 
as  fhould  be  treated  in  a  plain  and  familiar  way;  foguage. 
plam  thoughts  are  moft  fuitable  to  it,  and  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  ether  charafters. 

Now,  by  plain  thoughts,  are  meant  fuch  as  are  loi 
fimple  and  obvious,  and  feem  to  rife  naturally  from 
the  fubjea,  when  duly  confidered  ;  fo  that  any  one, 
upon  firft  hearing  them,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  they 
muft  have  occuired  to  himfelf.    Not  that  this  is  really 
the  cafe,  but  becaufe  the  more  natural  a  thing  is,  the 
more  eafy  it  feems  to  be  ;  though  in  reality  k  is  often 
otherwife  ;  and  the  perfe£lion  of  art  lies  in  its  ueareft 
refemblance  to  nature.    And  therefore,  in  order  to 
fpeak  plainly  and  clearly  upon  any  fubjeft,  it  muft  firft 
be  duly  confidered,  well  underftood,  and  thoroughly 
digefted  in  the  mind  ;  which,  though  it  require  labour 
and  ftudy,  yet  the  more  a  perfen  is  mafter  of  what  he 
fays,   the  lefs  that  labour  will  appear  in  his  dif- 
courfe.   This  natural  plainnefs  ancl  firaplicity,  with- 
out  any  difguife  or  affedation,  very  much  coiitributcs 
to  give  credit  to  what  is  faid.    Nor  is  any  thing  more 
apt  to  impofe  on  us,  than  the  appcai-ance  of  this,  when 
artfully  affumed.     Cicero's  account  of  the  fight  be- 
tween  Milo  and  Clodius,  in  which  Clodius  was  killed,, 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this.        When  Clodius 
knew  (fays  he)  that  Mrlo  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ld- 
nuvium  upon  a  folemn  and  neceffary  occafion,  he  im  - 
mediately haftened  from  Rame,  the  day  before,  to  af- 
faflinate  him  before  Clodius's  own  houle,  as  appeared 
afterwards  by  the  event.    And  this  he  did  at  a  timcj 
when  his  turbulent  mob  in  the  city  wanted  his  affift- 
ance  ;  whom  he  would  not  have  left,  but  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  place  and  feafon  to  execute  his  wicked 
dcfign.    But  the  next  day  Milo  was  in  the  fenate, 
where  he  continued  till  they  broke  up;  theliweut  home ; 
changed  his  drefs ;  ft^aid  there  fome  time  till  his  wife 
was  ready  ;  and  afterwards  fet  forward  fo  late,  that  it 
Clodius  had  deiigned  to  return  to  Rome  that  day,  he 
might  have  been  here  by  that  lime.   Clodius,  prepared 
for  his  defign,  met  him  on  horfeback,  having  no  cha- 
riot, no  equipage,  no  Greek  attendants  as  ufual ;  and 
without  his  wife,  which  was  fcarce  ever  known  :  where- 
as Milo  was  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  wrapt  up  in  a 
cloak,  and  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  maid  fer- 
vants,  pages,  and  other  perfons  unfit  for  an  engage- 
ment.   He  met  with  Clodius  before  his  houfe,  about 
five  o'clock  in.  the  evening  j  and  was  preiently  aflault- 
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■•  ed  from  an  higher  ground  by  many  armed  men,  who 
"'killed  the  coachman.  Upon  which,  Milo,  throwing 
off  his  cloak,  leaped  out  of  the  chariot,  and  !)ravely 
defended  himfelf :  and  thcfe  who  were  with  Clodius, 
having  tlieir  fwords  drawn,  fome  made  up  to  the  cha- 
riot to  attack  Milo  ;  and  others,  who  now  thought  he 
had  been  killed,  began  to  fall  upon  his  fervants,  who 
were  behind.  And  of  thefe,  fuch  as  had  courage, 
and^were  faithful  to  their  mailer,  fome  were  killed  ; 
and  others  when  they  faw  the  flcirmifli  at  the  chariot, 
and  could  do  their  mafter  no  fervice  (for  they  heard 
Clodius  himfelf  fay  that  Milo  was  killed,  and  really 
thought  it  was  fo),  did  that,  not  by  their  mailer's  or  • 
dcr,  nor  with  his  knowledge,  nor  when  he  was  prefent, 
which  every  one  would  have  his  own  fervants  to  do  in 
the  like  circumilanceG.  I  do  not  fay  this  to  fix  any 
crime  upon  them,  but  only  to  relate  what  happened." 
His  meaning  is,  they  killed  Clodius  ;  which  he  avoids 
mentioning,  to  render  what  he  fays  lefs  offenfive  Can 
any  thing  be  told  in  a  more  plain  and  iimple  manner 
than  this  ?  Here  is  nothing  faid,  but  what  in  itfelf 
feems  highly  prol.iable,  and  what  one  would  imagine 
the  faft  might  eafily  fuggeil  to  any  ordinary  fpedla- 
tor.  But  in  this,  both  the  art  and  flcill  of  it  confift. 
For  in  the  whole  account,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  Milo 
is  fo  defcribed  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  he 
could  have  any  defign  at  that  time  agninil  Clodius  ; 
fo  on  the  other,  no  one  circumilance  is  omitted  which 
might  feem  proper  to  perfuade  the  hearers  that  Clo- 
dius wa:i  the  aggreifor  in  that  engagement.  And  yet, 
if  we  may  believe  Afconius,  the  quarrel  was  begun  by 
fome  of  Milo's  retinue,  and  Clodius  was  afterwards 
killed  by  his  exprefs  order.  But  as  things  are  fome- 
times  befl:  illuftrated  by  their  oppofites,  we  fliall  here 
produce  a  contrary  inftance  of  a  very  affefted  and  un- 
natural way  of  relating  a  faft.  Val.  Maximus  tells  us 
of  a  learned  man  at  Athens,  who,  by  a  blow  which  he 
received  by  a  ilone  upon  his  head,  entirely  forgot  all 
his  learning,  though  he  continued  to  remember  every 
thing  elfe.  And  therefore,  as  he  fays,  fincethis  mif- 
fortune  deprived  him  of  the  greateil  enjoyment  of  his 
life,  it  had  been  happier  for  him  never  to  have  been 
learned,  than  afterwards  to  lofe  that  pleafure.  This 
is  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  ilory.  But  now  let  us  hear 
him  relate  it.  "  A  man  (fays  he)  of  great  learning 
at  Athens,  having  received  a  blow  upon  his  head  by 
a  flone,  retained  the  memory  of  all  other  things  very 
perfeftly,  and  only  forgot  his  learning,  to  which  he 
had  chiefly  devoted  himfelf.  The  direful  and  malig- 
nant wound  invading  his  mind,  and  as  it  were  defign- 
edly  furveying  the  knowledge  repofited  there,  cruelly 
felzed  cn  that  part  of  it  in  particular  from  which  he 
received  the  greateil  pleafure,  and  buried  the  fingular 
learning  of  the  man  with  an  invidious  funeral.  Who 
fince  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  his  iludies,  had 
better  never  have  obtained  accefs  to  them,  than  after- 
wards to  have  been  deprived  of  the  dehght  they  af- 
forded him."  V/hat  an  unnatural  way  is  this  of  re- 
lating fuch  an  accident,  to  talk  of  a  nvound invading  the 
mind^  and  furveying  the  hnowledge  rcpojlted  there,  and 
cruelly  feizing  a  particular  part  of  it,  and  luryiug  it 
nvith  an  invidious  fmieral?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ilory  could  lead  him  to  this,  but  an  over-fondntfs  to 
refine  upon  it  in  a  very  affedled  manner.  .  But  there 
are  two  properties  of  plain  thoughts,  one  of  which 
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ought  conilantly  to  attend  them  In  commoti  with  all  Eiocitjor, 
thoughts,  aniJ  the  other  is  often  neceifary  to  animate  — "v— 
and  enliven  this  charaftcr. 

The  former  of  thefc  is  juilnefs  and  propriety,  which 
is  what  reafon  didlates  in  all  cafes.    What  Cicero  fays 
of  the  death  of  CraiTus  the  orator,  feems  very  juft,  as 
well  as  natural.    "  It  was  (fays  he)  an  aiHiftion  to 
his  friends,  a  lofs  to  his  country,  and  a  concern  to  all 
good  men  ;  but  fuch  pu!>lic  calamities  followed  upon 
it,  that  heaven  feemed  rather  to  have  favoured  him 
with  death,  than  to  have  deprived  hira  of  life."'  This 
thought  feems  very  juil,  and  agreenble  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  good  man,  as  CrafTus  was  ;  to  choofe  death 
rather  than  to  outlive  the  happinefs  of  his  country^,  to 
which  he  himfelf  had  fo  much  contributed.  Quintilian 
has  a  reile£tion  upon  a  hke  occafion,  which  is  nst  fo 
juil  and  becoming.    It  is  upon  the  death  of  his  only 
fon,  a  youth  of  very  uncommon  parts,  as  he  reprefcnts 
him  ;  and  for  whofe  ufe  he  had  defigned  his  InJiitU' 
tions  of  Oratory  ;  but  he  died  before  they  were  finiih- 
ed.    The  paifage  is  this  :  "  I  have  lo.'l  him  of  whom 
I  hsd  formed  the  greateil  hopes,  and  in  whom  i  had 
repofed  the  greateil  comfort  of  my  old  age.  What 
can  I  do  now  ?  or  of  what  farther  ufe  can  I  think  my- 
felf  to  be,   thus  difappointed  by  heaven  ?   What  good 
parent  will  pardon  me,  if  I  can  any  longer  iludy  ?  and 
not  condemn  fuch  refolution,  if,  thus  furviving  all  my 
family.  I  can  make  any  other  ufe  of  my  voice,  than 
to  accufe  the  gods,  and  declare  that  providence  does 
not  govern  the  world?"  Allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  fallies  of  paiTion,  even  in  wife  men,  upon  fome 
ihocking  occafions  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  beeeme  impious,  it  is  very  indecent,  as 
well  as  unjuft.    And  all  indecency  is  unnatural,  as  it 
is  difagreeable  to  reafon,  which  always  direfts  to  a  de- 
corum.   That  feems  to  be  a  very  natural  as  well  as 
juil  thought  of  Pliny,  tlie  Younger,  when  he  fays, 
"  The  death  of  thole  perfons   Iwiiys  appear  to  me  too 
haily  and  unfrafonable,  w!;o  are  preparing  fome  hfl- 
ing  work     For  perfons  wholly  devoted  to  pleafures, 
live,  as  it  were,  from  day  to  day,  and  daily  fiiiifh  the 
end  for  which  they  live  i  ,but  thofe  who  have  a  view  to 
poilerity,  and  preicrve  their  memory  by  their  Inhours, 
always  die  untimely,  becaufe  they  leave  fomething  un- 
llniihed."  We  ihall  mention  but  oae  more  inftance  ; 
and  that  in  a  comparative  view,  to  make  it  the  more 
evident.   The  two  funs  of  Junius  Brutus,  the  firft  Ro- 
man conful,  having  been  convifted  of  treafon  in  aifo- 
ciating  with  Tarquin's  party,  vi'ere  ordered,  among 
others,  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  their  father  not  only 
pronounced  the  fentence,  but  prefided  at  the  execu- 
tion.    Fhis  faft  is  mentioned  by  foveral  of  the  Ro- 
man hiilorians  ;  and,  as  it  carries  in  it  not  oniy  the 
ap;)earance  of  rigorous  juillce,  but  likewife  of  cruelty 
in  Brutus,  to  have  been  prefent  at  the  execution  of  his 
fons,  they  endeavour  to  vindicate  him  diifercnt  ways. 
What  Florus  fays,  feems  rather  an  affedation  of  wit, 
than  a  juil  defence  of  the  faft.     "  He  beheaded  them 
(fays  he),  that  being  a  public  parent,  he  might  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  the  whole  body  of  the  people." 
Nor  does  Val  Maximus  come  up  to  the  cafe,  who 
fays,  "  He  put  off  the  f  »»;ier  to  a6l  the  conful  ;  and 
chofe  rather  to  lofe  the  fons,  than  be  wanting  to  pub- 
lic juilice."    This  might  be  a  reafon  for  condemning' 
them  J  arid  would  have  been  equally  true,  had  he  not 

been 
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ition-been  prefent  at  tlicir  ct^cutta; 

"""^  thoughts  are  generally  very  juit  and  natural,  afliiins 
the  beft  re?.fon  which  pcihaps  can  be  given  for  hia 
vindication,  when  he  fays,  **  Fortune  made  him  the 
executioner  of  the  fenttnce,  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  a  fpeilator."  By  dying  fortune  made  him  fo,  he 
renreftnts  it  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  like  the  other 
hiltorians,  but  of  necefiity,  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  which  then  obliged  him  to  fee  the  execution  of 
that  fentence  he  had  himfelf  before  pronounced  ;  ns  is 
the  cuftom  at  prefent,  in  fome  popular  governments. 

The  other  property,  which  fhould  often  accompany 
plain  and  firaple  thoughts,  is,  that  they  be  gay  and 
fprlghtly.  This,  as  has  been  faid,  is  neceffary  to  ani- 
mate and  enliven  fiich  difcourfes  as  require  the  low 
llyle.  The  fewer  ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater 
Spirit  and  vivacity  is  rcquilite  to  prevent  its  being  dry 
and  jejime.  A  thought  may  be  very  brilk  and  lively, 
and  at  the  fame  time  appear  very  natural,  as  the  effctfc 
of  a  ready  and  flowing  wit.  Such  thoughts,  attend- 
ed with  atjreeable  turns,  are  very  fuitahle  to  this  Ityle ; 
but  care  fiiould  be  taken,  left,  while  fancy  is  too  much 
indulged,  the  juftnefs  of  tlsem  f>e  overlooked.  We 
fhall  give  one  inftance,  in  which  this  feems  to  have 
been  the  cafe,  from  a  celebrated  Englifh  work,  where 
the  ingenious  writer  endeavours  to  (how  the  difad van- 
tages of  perfons  not  attending  to  their  natural  genius, 
but  affefting  to  imitate  others  in  thofe  things  for 
which  they  were  not  formed.  "  The  great  misfor- 
tune (fays  he)  of  this  affedation  i»,  that  men  not  only 
lofc  a  good  quality,  but  alfo  contraft  a  bad  one  ;  they 
not  only  are  unfit  for  what  they  are  defigned,  but 
they  affign  themfelvts  to  what  they  are  unfit  for  ;  and 
infteid  of  making  a  very  good  figure  one  way,  make 
a  very  ridiculous  one  another.  Could  the  world  be 
reformed  to  the  obedience  ef  that  famed  didiate,  Fol- 
loiv  nature,  which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  pronounced 
to  Cicero  when  he  confulted  what  courfe  of  ftudies 
he  fhould  purfue,  we  fliould  fee  almoft  every  man  a« 
eminent  in  his  proper  fphere  as  Tully  was  in  hia. 
Por  my  part,  I  could  never  confider  this  prepofterous 
repugnancy  to  nature  any  otherwife,  than  not  only  as 
the  greaieft  folly,  but  alfo  one  of  the  moft  heinous 
crimes  ;  fince  it  is  a  direft  oppofition  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  providence,  and  (as  Tully  expreffes  it)  like  the 
.  iin  of  the  giants,  an  aftual  rebellion  againll  heaven." 
The  advantages  that  arife  from  petfons  attending  to 
their  own  genius,  and  purfuing  its  dictates,  are  here 
reprefented  in  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  m.anner. 
But  there  is  one  thing  afferted,  which  we  fear  v/ill  not 
hold  ;  whit:h  is,  that.  Could  the  "world  he  reformed  to 
that  diilate,  "  Follow  nature,"  lue  JJiou/d  fee  almofi 
every  man  as  eminent  in  his  proper  fphere  as  Tully  nvas 
in  his.  For  though  doubtlcfs  perfons  would  generally 
fucceed  beft  if  they  kept  to  this  rule;  yet  difl'crent 
degrees  of  ability  are  often  found,  where  the  bias  and 
inclination  is  the  fame,  and  that  accompanied  with 
tqual  labour  and  diligence.  If  this  was  not  fo,  how 
happened  it  that  no  one  cawe  up  to  Tully  in  ihe  art 
of  oratory;  efpecially  in  his  own  age,  when  there  were 
the  greateft  opportunities  for  that  ftudy,  and  the 
highell  encouragements  were  given  to  it,  as  it  paved 
the  way  to  riches,  honours,  and  all  the  grand  offices 
of  the  ftate  ?  It  cannot  well  be  queftioned,  but  that 
ihere  were  other  gentlemen^  who  had  -.dl  the  fame  ad- 
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But  I^ivy,  whofe    vantage?^  accompanied  with  as  llrong  a  paflion  for  tais  Elooition. 

art,  as  Tully  had,  who  yet  fell  much  Ihort  of  him  in  *— "v— ^ 
point  of  Aiccefs.  And  experience  (hows,  that  the  cafe 
has  been  the  fame  in  all  other  purfuits. 

III.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  ether  head,  The  Ian- 
the /7;2^M<5ft  proper  for  this  llyle.    And  here  it  may  ?"^^<=P'' 
be  obfeived  in  general,  that  the  drefs  ought  to      t^is  ity!<s 
agreeable  to  the  thoughts,  plain,  fimple,  and  unaffec- 
ted. 

But  the  rirft  thing  that  comes  under  confideration 
is  elegance,  or  a  proper  choice  of  words  and  expref- 
fions ;  which  ought  always  to  fult  the  idea  they  arc 
defigned  to  convey.  And  therefore  when  an  ancient 
writer,  fpeaking  of  cruelty^  calls  it  navus  crudelitatis^ 
the  blemifh  of  cruelty  ;  and  another,  applying  the  fame 
word  to  ingratitude^  fays  navus  ingratitudinls,  the 
blemifh  of  ingratitude  ;  that  term  does  not  fufiiciently 
convey  to  us  the  odious  nature  of  either  of  thofe  vices, 
as  indeed  it  was  not  their  deiign  it  fhould.  But  other- 
wife,  where  the  fpeaker  has  not  fome  particular  view 
in  doing  it,  to  fink  too  low  is  as  much  a  fault  as  to 
rife  too  high.  So  to  call  ancient  Rome  ihe  mijlrefs  of 
Italyy  would  as  much  IcfTen  the  juft  notion  of  the  ex- 
tent of  her  power,  as  the  Roman  writers  aggrandife 
it  when  they  fiyle  her  miflrefs  of  the  <wor!d.  But  pu- 
rity, both  in  the  choice  of  words  and  expreffions,  is 
never  more  neceffary  than  it  is  here.  This  may  be 
called  neatnefs  in  language.  And  to  be  plain  and  neat 
at  the  fame  time,  is  not  only  very  confiftent,  but  the 
former  can  no  other  way  recommend  itfclf,  than  as 
joined  with  the  latter.  Befidcs,  the  fewer  advantages 
any  thing  has  to  fet  it  off,  the  more  carefully  they^ 
oiight  to  he  obferved.  Pcrfpicuity  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  fcrves-  very  much  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion, where  other  ornaments  are  wanting.  Epithets 
fhould  be  fparingly  ufed,  fince  they  enlarge  the  images 
uf  things,  and  contribute  very  much  to  heighten  th? 
ftylc  Indeed  they  are  fometimes  necelfary  to  fet  a 
thing  in  its  juft  light ;  and  then  they  Ihould  not  be 
dropped.  Thus,  in  fpeaking  of  Xerxes,  it  would  he 
too  low  and  flat  to  fay.  He  defended  with  his  arm> 
into  Greece.  Here  is  no  intimation  given  of  their  vait 
and  unparelleled  numbers,  which  ought  to  be  done. 
Herodotus  fays,  his  whole  army,  of  fea  and  land  for- 
ces, amounted  to  2,317,000  and  upwanrs.  Therefore,, 
unlefs  the  number  be  mentioned,  the  leaft  that  can  b? 
faid  is,  that  he  defended  ivith  a  vajl  army. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  is  compofitioHj 
which  here  does  not  require  the  greateft  accuracy  and 
exaftnefs.  A  feeming  negligence  is  fometimes  a  beau- 
ty in  this  ftyle,  as  it  appears  more  natuial.  Shorty 
ftntences,  or  thofe  of  a  moderate  length,  are  likcwife 
upon  the  whole  beft  fuited  to  this  charadier:  I-ang,  and 
accurate  periods,  finely  wrought  up  with  a  gxadual 
rife,  harmonious  numbers,  a  due  proportion  of  the 
feveral  parts,  and  a  juft  cadency,  are  therefore  impro- 
per, as  they  arc  plainly  the  effect  of  a>t.  But  ^tt 
fome  proportion  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  mcmbtrs> 
that  neither  the  ears  be  too  much  defrauded,  nor  the 
ftnfe  obfcured.  Of  this  kind  is  that  exprtflion  of  a 
Greek  orator,  blamed  by  Demetrius  :  Ceres  came  rea'' 
dily  to  Gur  ajjijlance.,  hut  Arifl'tdes  not.  I'he  litter 
member  ofthis  fentence  is  too  ihort ;  and  by  dropping' 
fo  fuddenly,  both  difappoints  the  ears,  and  is  fomr- 
what  obfcure.  It  v/ould  have  bee«  plainer  and  more 
%  L  agreeable 
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Elocution,  agreeable  thus,  hut  Artji'i^es  did  not  come.  As  to  or- 
^•"■^''"^  der,  the  plaineft  and  cleareft  difpofition,  both  of  the 
words  and  members  of  fentenccs,  and  what  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  natural  conftmftion,  beft  fui'ts  with 
■^  this  charaftcr.  For  one  of  its  principal  beauties  is 
perfpicuity.  And  a  proper  connedion  likewife  of 
lentences,  with  a  regular  order  in  the  dependence  of 
things  one  upon  another,  very  much  contribute  to  this 
end.  With  regard  to  the  collifion  of  fyllables  in  dif- 
ferent words,  for  preventing  either  an  hollovvnefs  or 
ifperity  of  found,  greater  liberty  may  be  taken  in  this 
:ftyle  than  in  the  other  charaftera.  Here  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay,  Virtue  is  amiable  to  all,  though  all  do 
not  purfue  it.  But  in  an  higher  charafter,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  hollow  found  of  the  words 
though  all.,  a  perfon  would  choofe  to  vary  the  expref- 
fion  a  little,  and  fay,  though  few  purfue  it.  So, 
Xerxes^  expedition,  may  be  tolerable  here  ;  but  in  the 
florid  ilylc>  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  would  found  much 
tetter. 

The  laft  thing  to  be  confidered,  with  refpeft  to 
the  language,  is  dignity,  or  the  ufe  of  tropes  and 
iic![ures.  And  as  to  tropes,  they  ought  to  be  ufed  cau- 
tioufly ;  unlefs  fach  as  are  very  common,  and  by  time 
have  either  come  into  the  place  of  proper  words,  or  at 
leaft  are  equally  plain  and  clear.  So  in  the  inftance 
mentioned  above,  Diodorus  Siculus,  fpeaking  of  the 
forces  of  Xerxes,  calls  them  an  innumerable  company. 
Where,  by  a  fynecdoche,  he  has  chofe  to  make  ufe  of 
an  uncertain  number  for  a  certain,  as  lefs  liable  per- 
haps to  exception.  Other  examples  might  be  given  if 
jiccelTary,  And  with  regard  to  figures,  as  mod  of 
thofe  which  confift  in  words,  and  are  therefore  called 
njerbal  figures,  ferve  chiefly  to  enliven  an  expreflion, 
and  give  an  agreeable  turn,  they  are  often  not  impro- 
per for  this  character.  Nor  are  figures  of  fentences 
wholly  to  be  excluded,  efpecially  iuch  as  are  chiefly 
ufed  in  reafoning  or  demonflration.  But  thofe  which 
are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  touch  the,  paflions,  or 
paint  things  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  are  the  more 
proper  ornaments  of  the  higher  Hyles,  as  will  be  Ihown 
hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  pure  nature,  without 
any  colouring,  or  appearance  of  art,  is  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  mark  of  the  low  ftyle.  The  defign  of  it  is  to 
make  things  plain  and  intelHgible,^and  to  fet  them  in  an 
eafy  light.  And  therefore  the  proper  fubjefts  of  it  are 
cpiftles,  dialogues,  philofophlcal  dilTertations,  or  any 
other  difcourfes,  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  plain 
and  familiar  manner,  without  much  ornament,  or  ad- 
drefs  to  the  paflions.  A  freedom  and  eafe  both  of 
thought  and  expreflion,  attended  with  an  agreeable 
humour  and  pleafantry,  are  its  peculiar  beauties  that 
engage  us.  As  we  fee  perfons  of  fafliion  and  good 
breeding,  though  in  the  plaineft  habit,  have  yet  fome- 
thing  in  their  air  and  manner  of  behaviour  that  is 
very  taking  and  amiable.  Somewhat  of  the  like  na- 
ture attends  this  ftyle.  It  has  its  difficulties,  which 
are  not  fo  eafily  difcerned  but  from  experience.  For 
it  requires  no  fmall  ikill  to  treat  a  common  fubjeft  in 
fuch  a  mannt^r  as  to  make  it  entertaining.  The  fewer 
ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater  art  is  neceflary  to 
attain  this  end.  Lofty  fubjedts  often  engage  and  cap- 
tivate the  mind  by  the  fublimity  of  the  ideas.  And 
the  florid  ftyle  calls  ia  all  the  affiftancc  of  language 
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and  eloquence.    But  the  plain  ftyle  I's  in  a  great  mea-  Eiocuti>  n= 
fure  ftripped  of  thofe  advantages;  and  has  little  mure  -vr—^ 
to  recommend  it,  than  its  own  native  beauty  and  fim- 
plicity. 


Ch  A  p .  VI.    Of  the  Middle  Style. 

This  we  fliall  treat  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  'cj 
did  the  former,  by  confi^ering  firft  the  matter,  and 
then  the  language  proper  for  it.  104 

1.  And  as  the  fubje^Ss  proper  for  this  ftyle  are^he  middle 
thing's  of  wcii^ht  and  importance,  which  require  both  Ify'"^ 
a  gravity  and  accuracy  or  expreflion  ;  lo  fine  thoughts ni^ittt;!. 
are  its  diftinguifhing  mark,  as  plain  thoughts  are  of  language 
the  low  charaifter,  and  lofty  thoughts  of  the  fub- 
lime.     Now  a  fine  thought  may  deferve  that  cha- 
ra<Sler  from  fome  or  other  of  the  following  proper- 
ties. 

And  the  firft  property  we  fhall  mention  is  gravity 
and  dignity.  Thus  Cicero,  in  ^  fpeech  to  Caefar,  fays, 
"  It  has  been  often  told  me,  that  you  have  frequent- 
ly faid,  you  have  lived  long  enough  for  yourfelf.  I  be- 
lieve it,  if  you  either  lived,  or  was  born  for  yourfelf 
only."  Nothlnjj  could  either  be  more  fit  and  proper, 
than  this  was,  when  it  was  fpoken  ;  or  at  the  fame 
time  a  finer  compliment  upon  Caefar.  For  the  civil 
war  was  now  over,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Ro- 
man government  in  the  hands  of  Caefar  ;  fo  that  he 
might  venture  to  fay,  he  had  lived  long  enough  for 
himfelf,  there  being  no  higher  pitch  of  glory  to  which 
his  ambition  could  afpiie.  But  then  there  were  many 
things  in  the  ftate  that  wanted  rtdrefling,  after  thofe 
times  of  diforder  and  confufion,  which  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  effeft,  and  of  which  Cicero  here  takes 
an  opportunity  to  remind  him.  We  fliall  produce  an- 
other example  from  Curtius.  Philotas,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's captains,  having  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
him,  was  convifted  of  it,  and  put  to  death.  Amin- 
tas,  who  was  fufpedted  of  the  fame  crime,  by  reafon 
of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  when  •he  comes  to 
make  his  defence,  among  other  things  fpeaks  thus  : 
*'  I  am  fo  far  from  denying  my  intimacy  with  Philo- 
tas, that  I  own  I  courted  his  friendfhip.  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  Ihowed  a  regard  to  the  fon  of  Parme- 
nio,  whom  ynu  would  have  to  be  next  to  yourfelf,  gi- 
ving him  the  preference  to  all  your  other  friends?  You, 
Sir,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  the  truth,  havp 
brought  me  into  this  danger.  For  to  whom  elfe  is  it 
owing,  that  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  pleafe  you,  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  to  Philotas  ?  By  his  recommenda- 
tion we  have  been  raifed  to  this  fliare  of  your  friend- 
fhip.  Such  was  his  intereft  with  you,  that  we  court- 
ed his  favour,  and  feared  his  difpleafure.  Did  we  not 
all  in  a  manner  engage  ourfelves  by  oath,  to  have  the 
fame  friends,  and  the  fame  enemies,  which  you  had  ? 
Should  we  have  refufed  to  take  this,  which  you  as  it 
were  propofed  to  us  ?  Therefore,  if  this  be  a  crime, 
you  have  few  innocent  perfons  about  you  ;  nay,  indeed 
none.  For  all  defired  to  be  the  friends  of  Philotas  ; 
though  all  could  not  be  fo  who  defired  it.  There- 
fore, if  you  make  no  difference  between  his  friends 
and  accomplices,  neither  ought  you  to  make  any  be- 
tween thofe  who  defired  to  be  his  friends,  and  thofe 
who  really  were  fo."  Could  any  thing  be  finer  fpoken, 
more  proper,  and  becoming  the  charader  of  a  f©l- 
I  dier, 
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Elocution,  dier,  than  this  defence ;  efpeeially  to  a  prince  of  fo 
"V— '  great  and  generous  a  fpirit  as  Alexander  ?  There  is 
fomething  which  appears  Hke  this  in  Tacitus  with  re- 
lation to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  but  falls  vaftly  fhort 
of  it  ia  the  juftnefs  and  dignity  of  the  fentiment.  Se- 
lanus,  his  great  favourite,  and  partner  in  his  crimes, 
falling  under  his  difpleafure,  was,  like  Phiiotas,  put 
to  death  for  a  confpiracy.  Now  a  Roman  knight, 
who  apprehended  himfelf  in  danger  on  account  of 
his  friendfhip  with  Sejanus,  thus  apologizes  for  him- 
felf to  the  emperor,  in  the  manner  of  Amintas :  *'  It 
is  not  for  us  to  examine  the  merit  of  a  perfon  whom 
you  raife  above  others,  nor  your  reafons  for  doing  it. 
The  gods  have  given  you  the  fovereign  power  of  all 
things,  to  us. the  glory  of  obeying.  Let  confpiracies 
fornned  againft  the  ftate,  or  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
be  punifhed  ;  but  as  to  friendlhips  and  private  re- 
gards, the  fame  reafon  that  juftities  you,  Caefar,  ren- 
ders us  innocent."  The  turn  of  the  expreffions  is 
not  much  different  from  that  in  the  cafe  of  Amintas ; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  thought  is  fpoilcd  by  the  flat- 
tery of  complimenting  Tiberius  upon  an  excefs  of 
power,  vhich  he  employed  to  the  deftrufti'on  of 
many  excellent  men.  There  is  not  that  impropriety 
in  the  defence  of  Amintas,  which  is  equally  brave  and 
juft. 

Another  property  of  a  fine  thought  is  beauty  and 
elegance..  It  is  a  fine  compliment  which  PHny  pays  to 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  he  fays,  "  It  has  happen- 
ed to  you  alone,  that  you  was  father  of  your  country, 
before  you  was  made  fo."  Some  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors  had  been  complimented  with  the  title  of  father 
of  tk'ir  country,  who  little  deferved  it.  But  Trajan 
had  a  long  time  refufed  it,  though  he  was  really  fo, 
both  by  his  good  government,  and  in  the  efteem  of 
his  fubjefts,  before  he  thought  fit  to  accept  of  it. 
And  Piiny,  among  other  inftances  of  the  generofity 
of  that  priuce^  which  he  mentions  in  the  fame  dif- 
<;ourfe,  fpeaking  of  the  liberty  that  he  gave  tlie  Ro- 
mans to  purchafe  eftates  which  had  btionged  to  the 
emperors,  and  the  peaceable  pofleffion  they  had  of 
them,  does  it  by  a  turn  of  thought  no  lefs  beautiful 
than  the  former.  "  Such  {fays  he)  is  the  prince'3 
bounty,  fuch  the  fecurity  of  the  times,  that  he  thinks 
us  worthy  to  enjoy  what  has  been  poffefTed  by  em- 
perors ;  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  be  thought  fo." 
There  is  a  fprightlinefs  in  this  image,  which  gives  it  a 
beauty  ;  as  there  is  likewife  in  the  following  paifage 
of  the    fame  difcourfe,  where   he  fays  to  Trajaii, 

Your  life  is  difpltafing  to  you,  if  it  be  not  joined 
with  the  public  fafety  ;  and  you  fufFer  us  to  wifh  you 
nothing  but  what  is  for  the  good  of  thofe  who  wifh 
it."  And  of  the  fame  kind  is  that  of  Cicero  to  Cae- 
far,  when  he  fays,  "  You,  Caefar,  are  wont  to  for- 
get nothing  but  injuries."  It  is  a  very  handfome,  as 
well  as  juft  refleftion,  made  by  Tacitus  upon  Galba's, 
government,  that,  "  He  feemed  too  great  for  a  pri- 
vate man,  while  he  was  but  a  private  man  ;  and 
all  would  have  thought  him  worthy  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  never  been  emperor."  The  beauty  of 
a  thought  may  give  us  dt  light,  though  the  fulje^l 
be  forrowful ;  and  the  images  of  things  in  them* 
ftlves  unpleafant  may  be  fo  rcprefented  as  to  become 
agreeable.  Sifigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  after 
the  death  of  her  fon,  had  been  treated  by  Alexander 
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with  the  greateft  regard  and  tendernefs,  in  whofe  Elocution 
power  fhe  then  was.  So  foon  as  flie  heard  therefore  """^ 
that  he  was  dead,  fhe  grew  weary  of  life,  and  could 
not  bear  to  outlive  hira.  Upon  which  QjCurtiua 
makes  this  fine  refledion  :  "  Though  fhe  had  cou« 
rage  to  furvive  Darius,  yet  fhe  was  afharaed  to  outlive 
Alexander." 

The  next  property  of  a  fine  thought,  which  we  fhall 
mention,  is  de/icacy.  As,  in  the  objefts  of  our  fenfes, 
thofe  things  are  laid  to  be  dehcate  which  afieft  us 
gradually  in  a  foft  and  agreeable  manner;  fo  a  delicate 
thought  is  that  which  is  not  wholly  difcovered  at 
once,  but  by  degrees  opening  and  unfolding  itfelf  to 
the  mind,  difclofes  more  than  was  at  firfl  perceived. 
Quintilian  fecma  to  refer  to  this,  when  he  fays, 
*'  Thofe  things  are  grateful  to  the  hearers,  which 
when  they  apprehend,  they  are  delighted  with  their 
own  fagacity  ;  and  pleafe  themfclves,  as  though  tiiey 
had  not  heard,  but  difcovered  them."  Such  thought! 
are  not  unlike  the  flcetches  of  fome  pictures,  which 
let  us  into  the  defign  of  the  artilt,  and  htip  us  to  d;C 
cern  more  than  the  lines  themfclves  exnrtls.  Of  thi» 
kind  is  that  of  Sallull ;  *♦  in  the  greateft  fo.  tunes, 
there  is  the  kafl  liberty."  This  is  not  often  fo  ia 
faft,  but  ought  to  be;  both  to  guard  againit  an  abufe 
of  power,  and  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  a  bad  exatnple 
to  inferiors.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  emperor  Trajan's 
entry  into  Rome,  fays,  Some  declaied,  u;^:on  fee- 
ing you,  they  had  lived  long  enough  ;  others,  that 
now  they  were  more  defirous  to  live."  The  compli- 
ment is  fine  either  way,  fince  both  ir.uft  eifeem  the 
light  of  hini  the  greateft  happinefs  in  Hre  ;  and  in 
that  confiitency  lies  the  delicacy  of  the  thought.  It 
was  a  fine  chiirafter  given  of  Grotius,  when  very 
young,  on  the  account  of  his  furprifing  genius  and 
uncommon  proficiency  in  learning,  that  he  was  bom 
a  man  :  As  if  nature,  at  his  coming  into  the  world, 
had  at  oucc  furnifhed  him  with  thofe  endowments 
which  others  gradually  acquire  by  ftudy  and  appli- 
cation. 

The  lafl  property  of  a  fine  thought,  which  we  fhall 
take  notice  of,  is  novelty.  Mankind  is  naturally  plea- 
fed  with  new  things;  and  when  at  the  fame  time  they 
are  fet  in  an'agreeable  light,  this  very  much  heightens 
the  pleafure.  Indeed  there  are  few  fubjefts,  but  what 
have  been  fo  often  confidercd,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pedted  they  Ihould  afford  many  thoughts  entirely  new; 
but  the  fame  thought  fet  in  a  different  light,  or  ap- 
plied to  a  different  occafion,  has  in  fome  degree  a 
claiui  of  novelty.  And  even  where  a  thing  hath  been 
fo  well  faid  already,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  mended,^ 
the  revival  of  a  fine  thought  often  affords  a  pleafure 
and  entertainment  to  the  mind,  though  it  can  have  no 
longer  tlve  claim  of  novelty.  Cicero,  in  his  treatife 
of  an  orator,  among  feveral  other  encomiums  which 
he  there  gives  to  Crafl\is,  fays  of  him,  *'  CrafTus  al- 
ways excelled  every  other  perfon,  but  that  day  he  ex- 
celled himfelf."  He  means  as  an  orator.  But  elfe- 
whcre  he  applies  t\\z  fame  thought  to  Casfar,  upon 
another  account;  and  with  fome  addition  to  it.  "You 
had  (fays he)  before  conquered  all  other  conquerors  by 
your  equity  and  clernency,  but  to-day  you  have  .con- 
quered yourfc'lf;  you  fcem  to  have  vanquifhed  tvea 
victory  hcrfelF,  therefore  you  alone  are  ttuly  invin- 
cible." This  thought,  wich  a  little  variation  of  the 
3  L  2  ^hraki 
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plrrafe,  iias  fince  appcatcd  in  feveral  later  wrtttrs;  and 
it  is  now  grown  common  to  fay  of  a  perfon,  who  ex- 
cels in  any  way,  upon  his  doing  better  than  he  did 
before,  that  he  has  outdone  himfelf.  The  like  has 
happened  to  another  thousrht,  which,  with  a  little  al- 
teration, has  been  varioufly  applied.  It  was  faid  by 
Varro,  That  if  the  Mufes  -were  ta  talk  Latin,  they 
mjould  talk  like  Plautus.  The  younger  Pliny,  apply- 
ing this  corapiiment  to  a  friend  of  his,  fays,  His  let- 
ters are  Jo  jinely  'written,  that  you  ivould  think  the  Mu- 
fes themfehcs  talked  Latin.  And  Cicero  tells  us,  // 
'was  faid  of  Xenophon,  that  the  Mufes  themfehes  feem- 
ed  to  fpeak  Greek  with  his  voice.  And  elfc where, 
that  Philofophers  fay,  if  yupiter  fpeaks  Greek,  he  muji 
fpeak  like  Plato.  The  thought  is  much  the  fame  in 
all  thefe  inftances,  and  has  been  fince  revived  by  fome 
modem  writers. 

II.  We  (hall  now  confider  the /afffwo^e  proper  for 
the  middle  llyle.  And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  as  the  proper  fubjefts  of  it  are  things  of  weight 
and  importance,  though  not  of  that  exalted  nature 
as  wholly  to  captivate  the  mind  and  divert  it  from 
attending  to  the  diftion  ;  io  all  the  ornaments  of 
fpecch,  and  beauties  of  eloquence,  have  place  here. 

And  tirft  with  regard  to  elegance,  it  is  plain  that  a 
different  choice  of  words  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  ftyle,  where  the  fenfe  is  the  fame.  Sometimes 
one  fingle  word  adds  a  grace  and  weight  to  an  ex- 
prefiion,  which,  if  retuoxed,  the  fenfe  becomes  flac 
and  lifelefs.  Nov;  fiich  words  as  are  molt  full  and 
expreflive  fiiit  heft  with  his  eharafter.  Epithets  alfo, 
which  are  proper  and  well  chofen,  ferve  very  much  to 
beautify  and  enliven  it,  as  they  enlarge  the  ideas  of 
things,  and  fet  them  in  a  fuller  light. 

The  tnoft  accurate  compofition,  in  all  the  parts  of 
it,  has  place  here.  Periods,  the  moll  beautiful  and 
harmonious,  of  a  due  length,  and  wrought  up  with 
the  moil  exaft  order,  juft  cadency,  eafy  and  fmooth 
connexion  of  the  worda,  and  flowing  numbers,  are  the 
genuine  ornaments,  which  greatly  contribute  to  form 
this  charafter. 

But  the  principal  diftinftion  ®f  P.yle  arifes  from 
tropes  and  figures.  By  thefe  it  is  cliiefly  animated 
and  raifed  to  its  different  de^jrees  or  characters,  as  it 
receives  a  lefier  or  greater  number  of  them  ;  and  thofe 
cither  more  mild,  or  ftrong  and  powerful. 

As  to  tropes,  thofe  which  afford  the  moft  lively  and 
pleafing  ideas,  efpecially  metaphors,  fuit  the  middle 
charafter.  It  is  a  pretty  remark,  which  has  been 
inadc  by  ferae  critics  upon  two  verfes  of  Virgil ;  one 
■in  his  Eclogues,  and  the  other  in  his  Georgics.  The 
former  of  thefe  works  is  for  the  moft  part  written  in 
the  low  ftyle,  as  the  language  of  fhepherds  ought 
to  be  ;  but  the  latter  in  the  middle  ttylc,  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  fabjeft,  and  the  perfons  for  whom 
it  was  defigned,  the  greateft  men  in  Rome  not  think- 
isg  it  below  them  to  entertain  themfelves  with  rural 
affairs.  Now  in  the  Eclogue,  as  fome  copies  read  the 
verfe,  the  fiiepherd,  complaining  of  the  barrennefs'of 
his  land,  fays, 

Infelix  loUum  et fleriks  nafcuatur  avena. 
In  Englifh  thus  : 

Wild  oats  and  darnel  grow  inftead  of  cora.. 


But  in  the  Georgic,  where  the  fame  fenfe  is  intend  •  A'-Ifcution. 
ed,  infteatl  of  the  proper  word  nafeurtur,  grow,  the  *"v~~" 
author  fubftitutes  a  metaphor,  dominantur,  command, 
and  fays, 

Jnjelix  lolium  et  fleriks  dominantur  avena. 

That  is  in  Englifh  : 

Where  corn  is  fown,  darnel  and  oats  command. 

It  was  fit  and  natural  for  the  fiiepherd  to  txprefs  his 
fenfe  in  the  plaineft  terms  ;  and  it  would  hr.ve  beea 
wrong  to  reprefent  him  going  fo  far  out  of  his  way,  as 
to  fetch  a  metaphor  from  government,  in  talking  up- 
on his  own  affairs.  But  in  the  Georgic,  where  the 
poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon,  the  metaphor  is  much 
more  beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
work.  This  inftance  may  fhow  in  fome  mcafure  how 
the  ftyle  is  heightened  by  tropes,  and  the  fame  thought 
may  be  accommodated  to  the  feveral  charaders  of 
ftyle  by  the  different  manner  of  expreffion. 

The  like  may  alfo  be  faid  of  figures  either  of  words 
or  fentencesj  in  reference  to  this  charafter ;  which  ad- 
mits cf  the  fineft  defcriptions,  moft  lively  images,  and 
brighteft  figures,  that  ferve  either  for  delight,  or  to 
influence  the  paflions  without  tranfport  or  ecttafy, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  fublime.  This  is  indeed 
the  proper  feat  of  fach  embeUiftiments,  which  fupport 
and  make  up  a  principal  part  of  the  middle  or  florid 
ftyle.  Having  treated  largely  upon  thefe  in  feveral 
preceding  chapters,  we  ftiall  here  only  briefly  mention 
ibme  of  the  moft  confiderablc.  i^'' 

Defcriptions  are  not  only  a  great  ornament  to  a  dif- 
courfe,  but  reprefent  things  in  a  very  lively  and  agree-  meiitul  ai' f 
able  manner,  in  what  a  beautiful  light  has  Cicero  pleafant, 
placed  the  polite  arts  and  fciences,  when,  defcribing 
them  from  their  effetls,  he  thus  reprefcnts  to  us  the 
great  advantages,  as  well  as  pleafure,  which  they  af- 
ford to  the  mind  ?  "  Other  ftudies  neither  fuit  with 
all  times,  nor  all  ages,  nor  all  places :  hut  thefe  im- 
prove youth,  delight  old  age,  adorn  profpnity,  afford 
a  refuge  and  folace  in  adverfity  ;  pleafe  at  home,  arc 
no  hinderance  abroad;  llcep,  travel,  and  retire  with 
as."  And  they  often  affedl  us  very  powerfully,  whers 
they  are  addreffed  to  the  fenfes.  Qbintilian  has  paint- 
ed the  calamities  of  a  city  taken  by  ftorm  in  the 
brighteft  and  ftrongeft  colours,  which  he  reprefents  by 
"  Flames  fpreading  themfelves  over  the  houfes  and 
temples,^  the  cracking  of  falling  buildings,  and  a  con- 
fufed  noifc  from  a  variety  of  cries  and  Ihouts  ;  fome 
running  they  know  not  where,  others  in  the  laft  em- 
braces of  their  friends,  the  flirieks  of  children,  wo- 
men, and  old  men  unhappily  rcferved  to  fuch  diftrefs  ; 
the  plundering  of  all  places  civil  and  facred,  the  hurry 
and  confufion  in  carrying  oft'  the  booty,  captives  driven 
before  their  viftors,  mothers  endeavouring  to  guard 
their  infants,  and  quarrels  among  the  conquerors  where 
the  plunder  is  largeft."  This  feems  to  be  a  very 
natural,  as  well  as  moving,  image  of  lo  dreadful  a  ca- 
lamity.       _  ^  ^107 

Profopopeia  is  another  very  ftrong  and  beautiful  fi-  Prn(  po- 
gure,  very  proper  for  this  charafter.    Seneca  has  a  P'^^* 
fine  inftance  of  it  in  his  Confolatory  letter  ts  fj^jg  cha« 

upon  the  death  of  her  fon.    After  many  arguments  rader, 
he  had  made  ufc  of  to  alleviate  her  grief,  he  at  laft 
iatroduces  her  father,  Cremutius  Coidus,  as  thus  ad- 
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locutio*  drefSng  lo  her  :  "  Imagine  your  father  (fays  he)  from 
the  celeftial  regions,  fpeaking  to  you  in  this  manner  : 
Daughter,  why  do  you  fo  long  indulge  your  grief?  why 
are  you  fo  ignorant,  as  to  think  it  unhappy  for  your 
fon,  that,  weary  of  life,  he  has  withdrawn  himfelf  to 
his  anceftors?  Are  you  not  fenlible  what  diforders  for- 
tune occafions  everywhere?  and  that  (he  is  kindefl:  to 
thofe  who  have  leaft  cornern  with  her  ?  Need  I  men- 
tion to  you  princes  who  had  been  extremely  happy, 
had  a  more  timely  death  fecured  them  from  impend- 
ing evils  ?  or  Roman  generals,  who  wanted  notiiing 
to  confnmmate  their  glory,  hut  that  they  lived  too 
long  ?  Why  then  is  he  bewailed  longeft  in  our  family 
who  died  tt  oft  happily  ?  I  here  is  nothing,  as  you 
imagine,  defirable  among  you,  nothing  great,  nothing 
noble  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  things  are  mean,  full 
of  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  partake  very  little  of  the 
light  which  we  enjoy."  This  advice  was  very  fuit- 
able  for  a  philofopher  ;  and  he  fecms  to  have  chofen 
this  way  of  introducing  it,  to  enforce  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  happinefs  of  good  men  in  a  future 
ftate,  from  the  teftimony  of  a  perfon  who  was  actually 
t  ,  in  the  pofleflion  of  it. 
inilitudeg  Similitudes  and  comparifons  are  another  great  orna- 
Bth  orna-  ment  of  this  ftyle,  and  oftenelt  found  here.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  comparifon  between  thofe  two 
great  orators,  Demollhenes  and  Cicero,  made  by 
Quintilian,  when  he  fays,  "  Deraoflhenes  and  Ciceio 
differ  in  their  elocution  ;  one  is  more  clofe,  and  the 
other  more  copious  ;  the  former  concludes  more  con- 
cifeiy,  and  the  latter  takes  a  larger  compafs ;  the  one 
always  with  pungency,  and  the  other  generRlly  with 
weight  ;  one  can  have  nothing  taken  from  him,  and 
the  other  nothing  added  to  him  ;  the  latter  has  moie 
of  art,  and  ihe  former  more  of  nature.  But  this  muft. 
be  allowed  to  Demofthenes,  that  he  made  Cicero  in  a 
great  meafurc  what  he  was.  For  as  Tully  gave  himfelf 
wholly  to  iin  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  he  feems  to  me 
to  have  expvefied  the  force  of  Demollhenes,  the  fluen- 
cy of  Plato,  and  the  pltp.far.try  of  Ifocrates."  Simili- 
tudes, taken  from  natural  things,  fcrvc  very  much  to 
enliven  the  ilvle>  a»d  give  it  a  chcerfuluefs  ;  which  is 
a  thing  fo  common  and  well  known,  that  we  need  not 
flay  to  give  any  inltances  of  it. 

Antithejis.,  or  oppofition,  both  in  the  words  a«d 
fcnfe,  has  often  the  hke  beautiful  tfFedl.  There  is  an 
ne  effeiSl.  agreeable  contrail  ia  that  paffage  of  Seneca  :  "  Csefar 
does  not  allow  himfelf  many  things,  becaufe  he  can 
do  ail  things  :  his  watching  defends  all  others  fleep, 
his  labour  their  quiet,  his  induftry  their  pleafure,  his 
l)ullnef3  their  eafe  ;  fince  he  has  governed  the  world, 
he  has  deprived  himfelf  of  it  "  Had  he  faid  no  more 
than  only  in  general,  that  Cafar  cio£i  not  a/loiu  himfelf 
many  things^  becaufe  he  can  do  ail  things,  it  might  have 
palled  for  a  fine  thought;  but,  by  adding  fo  many  par- 
ticulars, all  in  the  fame  form  of  expreflion,  and  be- 
ginning each  member  with  the  fame  word,  he  has  both 
enlarged  the  idea,  and  beautified  the  antithcfis,  by  a 
bright  verbal  figure. 

Thefe,  and  fuch  like  florid  figures^  ar€  fometimes 
found  in  hiftorians,  but  oftener  in  orators ;  and  in- 
deed  this  middle  character,  in  the  whole  of  it,  is 
beft  accommodated  to  the  fubjedls  of  hiitory  asd  ora- 
tory.. 
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The  fublime  is  the  mod  noble,  as  well  as  the  moll  The nobleft 
difficult,  part  of  an  orator's  province.    It  is  this  P*"'"' ^"'fj-'^^-jg^ 
cipally  which  Cicero  requires  in  his  perfeft  orator,  ^.^^j,.  ^^^^.^  ^| 
whom  he  could  not  defcribe  in  words,  but  only  con-  an  orator's 
ceive  of  in  his  mind.    And  indeed,  the  nobleft  genius  province  is 
and  greateft  art  are  both  requifite  to  form  this  cha- '^^'^ 
rafter.   .For  where  nature  has  been  moft  liberal  in  fur- 
nifhing  the  mind  with  lofty  thoughts,  bright  images, 
and  ffrong  expreflions ;  yet  without  the  affidance  of 
art  there  will  fometimes  be  found  a  mixture  of  what 
is  low,  improper,  or  mifplaced.    And  a  great  genius, 
like  a  too  rich  foil,  mull  produce  flowers  and  weeds 
promifcuoufly,  without  cultivation.    But  the  julleft 
propriety,  joined  with  the  greateft  ftrength  and  higheft 
elevation  of  thought,  are  required  to  complete  the 
true  fu^hme.    Art  therefore  is  necelfary  to  regulate 
and  perfe£l  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  are  dcfirous  to  excel 
in  this  character. 

In  explaining  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  cha- 
ra£ler,  we  fhall,  as  in  the  two  former,  confider  firft  the 
thoughts,  and  then  the  language,  in  each  of  which  it  is 
diftinguiflaed  from  them. 

§  I.   Sublime,  as  it  relates  to  Thoughts. 

Ill 

I..OFTy  and  grand  fentiments  are  the  bafis  and  foun-  Sublimit/ 
dation  of  the  true  fublime.  Longinus  therefore  ad- ^^'^'^'^'^j'^*" 
vifes  thofe  who  afpire  at  this  excellence,  to  accuftom^""^  ougus 
themfelvcs  to  think  upon  the  nobleft  fabjedls.  A  mind 
that  always  dwells  upon  low  and  common  fuhjefts, 
can  never  raife  itfelf  fufficiently  to  reprefent  thin;;,8 
great  and  magnificent  in  their  full  extent  and  proper 
light.  But  he  who  inures  himlelf  to  conceive  the 
higheft  and  moft  exalted  ideas,  and  renders  them  {n- 
miliar  to  his  thoughts,  will  no^.  often  be  at  a  lofs  how 
to  exprefs  them  ;  for  where  proper  words  are  wanting, 
by  metaphors  and  images  taken  trom  other  things  he 
will  be  able  to  convey  them  in  a  juft  and  adequate 
manner.  What  is  more  common  than  for  two  perfons 
to  conceive  very  differently  of  the  fame  thing  from  the 
diflcrent  manner  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been 
accuftomed?  After  tlie  great  battle  in  CiHciaj  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  in  which  the  latter  was  routed, 
he  fent  ambaffadors  to  Alexander  with  propofals  of 
peace,  offering  him  half  his  kingdom  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  Parmenio,  one  of  Alexander's  chief 
captains,  fays  to  him  upon  this  occafion,  "  For  my 
part,  was  1  Alexander,  I  would  accept  of  thefe  con- 
ditions." And  fo  would  I  (replies  that  afpiring  mo- 
narch), was  I  Parmenio."  The  half  of  fo  vaft  a  king- 
dom at  prefent,  and  a  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  whole 
by  marriage,  was  the  highelt  ambition  to  which  the 
thoughts  of  Parmenio  could  rife.  But  Alexander  had 
vaftly  higher  views;  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  uui- 
verfal  monarchy;  and  therefore  fuch  a  propofal  feemed 
much  beneath  his  regard.  Noble  and  lofty  thoughts 
are  principally  thofe  whicii  either  relate  to  divine  ob- 
je6ls,  or  fuch  things  as  among  men  are  generally  1 
efteemed  the  grcatelt  and  moft  illuftrious. 

Of  the  former  fort  is  th^  of  Homer,  when  defcri-- 
bing  the  goddefs  Difcord,  he  fays,  that  fhe 

Walks  on  the  ground,  and  hides  her  head  indouds.-^ 

Thi8:5 
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Elocution.  This  ftrctch  of  thought,  fays  Lonpinus,  as  great  as 
*  the  diftance  between  heaven  and  earth,  does  not  more 
reprefent  the  ftature  of  the  goddefs,  than  the  meafure 
of  the  poet's  genius  and  capacity.  But  fuch  images, 
however  beautiful  in  poetry,  are  not  fo  proper  for  an 
orator,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  choice  of  thofe 
which  are  fuited  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  com- 
mon reafon  of  markind.  When  Numa  the  fecond 
king  of  Rome  was  fettled  in  his  government,  and  at 
peaoe  with  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  foften  the  fierce 
and  martial  temper  of  his  fubjefls,  who  had  been  al- 
ways accuftomed  to  wars  during  the  reign  of  his  prc- 
decefTor  Romulus,  he  endeavoured  to  imprefs  their 
minds  with  an  awe  of  the  Deity  ;  and  for  that  end  in- 
troduced a  number  of  religious  ceremonies,  which  he 

*  See  E-    prettn-'ed  to  have  received  from  the  croddefs  Egeria*. 

GLRiA.  This  mull  be  efteemed  an  artful  piece  of  policy  at 
that  time.  But  that  fentimcnt  is  far  more  juft  and 
noble,  with  which  Cicero  endeavours  to  infpire  the 
members  of  a  community,  in  his  treatife  Of  Laws, 
when  he  fays,  that  '*  Citizens  ought  firfl;  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  all  things  are  urnicr  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  the  gods  ;  that  every  affair  is  direfted  by 
their  wifdom  and  power ;  that  the  higheft  regard  is 
due  to  tliem  from  men,  fince  they  obferve  every  one's 
conduft,  how  he  afts  and  behaves  himfeif,  and  with 
what  temper  and  devotion  he  worfhips  them  ;  and 
that  they  make  a  difference  between  the  pious  and 
impious."  Perfons  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  per- 
fuaiion,  could  not  fail  of  behaving  well  in  focicty. 
And  what  he  fays  to  Casfar  is  no  lefs  in  this  llyle, 
when,  interceding  for  Ligarius,  he  tells  him,  that 
*'  men  In  nothing  approach  nearer  to  deity,  than  in 
giving  hfe  to  men."  And  Velleius  Paterculus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Cato,  gives  him  this  fubhnie  charaifter,  "  That 
he  was  miore  like  the  gods  than  men;  who  never  did  a 
good  thing,  that  he  might  feem  to  do  it." 

The  other  kind  of  lofty  thoughts  mentioned  above, 
lire  thofe  which  relate  to  power,  wifdom,  courage,  be- 
neficence, and  fuch  other  things  as  are  of  the  higheft 
efteem  among  mankind.  •*  Your  fortune  (fays  Tully 
to  Csefar)  has  nothing  greater  than  a  power,  nor  your 
nature  than  a  will,  to  fave  many  "  He  fu';j<jins  this 
compliment  to  what  we  juft  now  cited  from  him  ;  and 
applies  that  to  Ciasfar,  which  was  before  only  expreffcd 
in  general,  leaving  him  to  draw  the  inference  of  his 
fimilltude  to  deiry  from  the  clemency  of  his  nature. 
And  tlfewherc,  as  in  a  fort  of  tranfport  for  hisfuccefs 
in  defeating  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  he  thus  be- 
fpeaks  the  Rom.an  fenate:  "  You  have  always  decreed 
public  thanks  to  others  for  their  good  government  of 
the  {late,  but  to  me  a!one  for  its  prefervatlon.  Let 
that  Scipio  (liine,  by  whofe  conduft  and  valour  Hanni- 
bal was  forced  to  leave  Italy,  and  retire  to  Africa  ; 
*  let  the  other  Scipio  be  greatly  honoured,  who  deliroy- 
ed  Ca;  thage  and  Numantia,  two  cities  the  moft  dan- 
gerous to  this  empire  ;  let  Lucius  Paulas  be  in  high 
elleem,  whofe  triumphal  cl/ariot  was  adorned  with 
Perfes,  once  a  moft  powerful  and  noble  prince;  let 
Marius  be  in  eternal  honour,  who  twice  delivered  Italy 
from  an  invafion  and  the  dread  of  fervitudc;  let  Pom- 
pey's  name  excel  all  thefe,  whofe  adtions  and  virtues 
are  terminated  by  no  other  bounds  but  the  couife  of 
the  fun : — yet,  among  all  their  praifes,  there  will  ftill 
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fome  place  be  left  for  niy  glory  }  unlefs  Indeed  It  beElocutioni 
a  greater  thing  to  open  for  us  new  provinces  to  which  """V"*^ 
we  may  refort,  than  to  fecure  a  place  for  our  vicfto- 
rious  generals  to  return  in  triumph."  And  VtUeiua 
Paterculus,  as  if  he  thought  no  encomium  too  high 
fo""r  this  great  orator,  laments  his  unhappy  fate  in  thefe 
lofty  ftrains,  addrefled  to  M.  Antony,  by  whofe  order 
he  was  put  to  death  :  "  You  have  taken  from  Cicero 
old  age,  and  a  life  more  miferable  than  death  under 
your  government ;  but  his  fame,  and  the  glory  of  hia 
actions  and  words,  you  have  been  fo  far  from  dettroy- 
ing,  that  you  have  increafed  them.  He  lives,  and 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  ages ;  and  while  thi> 
fyftem  of  nature,  however  conftituted,  fhail  remain 
(which  fcarce  any  Roman  but  himfeif  conceived  io 
his  mind,  comprehended  by  his  genius,  and  illullrated 
with  his  eloquence),  the  praife  of  Ciueio  fhall  accom- 
pany it ;  and  all  pofterity,  while  it  admires  his  wri- 
tings againft  you,  will  curfe  your  treatment  of  him; 
and  fooner  fhrdl  mankind  be  loft  to  the  world  than 
his  name."  It  was  a  noble  reply  of  Porus  the  Indian 
king,  when,  after  his  defeat  by  Alexander,  being 
brought  before  him,  and  afkcd,  Hoiv  he  expeded  to  be 
treated  ?  he  anfwered,  Like  a  king.  And  Valerius  Ma- 
ximus,  fpeaking  of  Pompey's  treatment  of  Tigranei 
king  of  Armenia  after  he  had  vanquifhed  him,  expreifea 
it  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the  dignity  and  beneficence  of 
the  adtion,  when  he  fays,  "  He  reftored  him  to  hig 
former  fortune,  eileeming  it  as  glorious  to  make  king* 
as  tQ  conquer  them." 

But  the  true  fublime  is  confiftent  with  the  greatefl 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  txprelTion.  And,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  the  more  plain  and  natural  the  imagea 
appear,  the  more  they  furprife  us.  How  fuccinft, 
and  yet  how  majeftic,  is  that  cxpreffion  of  Casfar  upon 
his  vtftoiy  over  Pharnaces  ?  learner  I  fanv,  I  conquered. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  or  more  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this,  than  what  Longinus  has  taken  notice  of 
from  Mofes.  "  The  legiflator  of  the  Jews  (fays  he), 
no  ordinary  perfon,  having  a  juft  notion  of  the  power 
and  majefly  of  the  Deity,  has  exprcffed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  laws  in  the  following  words  :  And  God 
/aid — what?  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  <was  light. 
Let  the  earth  be  made  ;  and  it  ivas  made."  This  in- 
ftance  from  the  divine  writer,  and  the  character  here 
given  of  him  by  that  excellent  critic,  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  he  was  himfeif  a  Pagan.  And  certainly 
no  laboured  defcriptlon  could  raife  in  the  mind  an 
higher  conception  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  Deity, 
than  this  plain  and  fhort  narration.  To  command  na- 
ture itfelf  into  being  by  a  word,  reprefents  it  at  once 
altogether  boundlcfs  and  unlimited. 

It  iometimes  very  much  contributes  to  heighten  the 
image  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  expreffed  in  fo  undeter- 
mined a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  fufpenfe 
what  bounds  to  fix  to  the  thought.  Of  this  kind  Ig 
that  of  Cicero,  when  he  firft  raiies  an  objedion  againft 
the  necefiity  of  an  acquaintance  with  polite  hteraiurc 
in  order  to  form  a  great  man,  and  then  anfwers  it. 
The  objection  is  founded  upon  the  examples  of"  feveral 
great  and  excellent  perfons  among  the  Romans,  who 
had  ralfed  themfelves  to  the  higheit  pitch  of  honour 
and  dignity,  and  been  very  ferviceable  to  their  coun- 
try;  by  the  help  of  a  good  genius,  wiihout  the  advan- 
tage 
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ocution.tage  of  much  learning'.  In  reply  to  which,  he  allows, 
that,  where  thefe  are  not  unite.!,  nature  or  genius  is  of 
itft-lf  much  preferable,  and  will  carry  a  perfon  further 
in  the  purfuit  of  ^reat  and  noble  defigns,  than  learn- 
ing without  a  genius ;  but  that  both  are  neceffHry  to 
complete  and  perfedl  a  truly  great  man.  But  we  {hall 
give  what  he  fays  hinifelf  on  this  head,  by  which  that 
property  of  a  fuhlime  thought  we  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  explain,  will  appear  from  his  manner  of  exprel- 
fion  :  '*  1  acknowledge  (fays  he)  that  many  perfons 
of  an  exalted  mind  and  virtue  have,  from  a  divine 
temper,  without  inftruclion,  become  moderate  and 
grave  ;  and  I  add  likcwife,  that  nature,  without  the 
affiftance  of  learning,  has  frequently  more  contributed 
to  honour  and  virtue,  than  learning  where  a  genius 
has  been  wanting  :  But  yet  I  muft  fay,  that  where 
the  direftion  and  improvement  of  learning  is  added 
to  a  great  and  excellent  genius,  it  is  wont  to  produce 
fomething  admirable  and  fin^ular,  which  I  know  not 
how  to  defcribe."  He  knew  very  well,  that,  by 
leaving  the  minds  of  his  hearers  thus  in  fufpenfe,  they 
would  form  to  themfelves  higher  conceptions  of  what 
he  intended,  than  from  any  idea  he  could  convev  to 
them  in  words.  We  may  add  to  this  another  example 
from  the  fame  great  oratorj  where  he  fays,  "  Truly, 
if  the  mind  had  no  views  to  pofterity,  and  all  its 
thoughts  were  terminated  by  thofe  bounds  in  which 
the  fpace  of  life  is  confined,  It  would  neither  fatigue 
itfelf  with  fo  great  labours,  nor  be  difquieted  with  fo 
many  cares  and  watchings,  nor  fo  often  expofe  itfelf 
to  death.  But  there  is  a  certain  adlive  principle  in 
every  good  man,  which  conftantly  excites  his  mind  by 
motives  of  glory  ;  and  reminds  him,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  his  name  is  not  to  end  with  his  life,  but  ex- 
tend Itfelf  to  all  poftericy."  Of  the  like  nature  is  that 
of  Milton,  when  he  defcribes  Satan  as  flying  from  hell 
in  queft  of  our  earth,  then  newly  formed.  For,  ha- 
ving reprefented  that  his  wings  failed  him  in  the  vaft 
vacuity,  he  thus  defcribes  his  fall : 

Down  he  drops 
Ten  thoufand  fathom  deep;  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  ftrong  rebuff  of  fome  tumultuous  cloud, 
InftinA  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft. 

Thofe  words,  by  which  his  fall  is  exprefled. 

And  to  this  hour 

Down  had  been  falling, 

leave  the  mind  in  fufpenfe,  and  unable  to  5x  any 
bounds  to  the  vacuity ;  and  by  that  means  raife  a 
greater  and  more  furprifing  idea  of  its  fpace  than  any 
dire(ft  expreflion  could  have  done.  This  image  Is  very 
beautiful  where  it  ftands;  but  fo  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  of  thinking,  as  to  fuit  better  with  an  epic 
poem  than  the  difcourfe  of  an  orator. 

§  2.    T'he  Sub/me,  ivith  regard  to  Language. 

What  we  have  to  offer  upon  this  fubjeft  will  come 
under  the  three  heads  of  Elegance,  Compofition,  and 
Dignity ;  which  comprehend  all  the  properties  of 
llyle. 

Ii2        I.  Elegance.    Thofe  words  and  expreffions  chiefly 
cofittibute  to  form  the  fubliiue,  which  are  moft  fono* 
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rous,  and  have  the  greatefl  fplendor,  force,  and  dignity.  Elocution.^ 
And  they  are  principally  fuch  as  thefe.  Long  words,  ""^  ' 
when  equally  expreffive,  are  rather  to  be  chofen  than 
fhort  ones,  and  efpecially  monofyllables.  So  to  con- 
quer or  vanquifh  an  enemy,  carries  in  it  a  fuller  and 
more  grand  found,  than  to  beat  an  enemy.  For  which 
reafon,  likewife,  compound  words  are  often  preferable 
to  fimple  ones.  So  if  we  fay,  Caefar^s  (t^^y-,  tJohen  he 
•was  pre/ent,  tuas  alivays  invincible ;  this  manner  of  ex- 
preflion has  more  of  fublimity  in  it,  than  fhould  we 
fay,  Ccefar*s  army,  when  he  tuas  prefent,  could  never  be 
conquered.  But  the  ancient  languages  have  much  the 
advantage  of  ours  in  both  thefe  refpefts  ;  for  their 
words  are  generally  longer,  and  they  are  abundantly 
mote  happy  In  their  compofitions.  The  ufe  of  proper 
epithets  does  alfo  in  a  particular  manner  contribute  to 
this  charafter.  For  as  they  denote  the  quahties  and 
modes  of  things,  they  are  as  it  were  fliort  defcriptlons; 
fo  that  being  joined  to  their  fubjefls,  they  often  greatly 
enlarge  and  heighten  their  Image.  Thus  when  the 
chara6ler  of  divine  poet  Is  given  to  Homer  or  Virgil, 
or  prince  of  orators  to  Demofthenes  or  Cicero  ;  it  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a  more  fublime  Idea  of  them,  than 
the  bare  mention  of  their  name. 

II.  Compojition  :  The  force  of  which,  as  Longinus  114 
obferves,  is  fo  great,  that  fometimes  it  creates  a  kind 
of  fublime  where  the  thoughts  themfelves  are  but 
mean,  and  gives  a  certain  appearance  of  grandeur  to 
that  which  otherwife  would  feem  but  common.  But 
compofition  confilts  of  feveral  parts  ;  the  firft  of  which, 
In  the  order  we  have  hitherto  confidered  them,  h periods 
And  here  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  as  with  animal 
bodies,  which  owe  their  chief  excellency  to  the  union 
and  juft  proportion  of  their  parts.  The  feveral  mem- 
bers, when  feparate  from  each  other,  lofc  both  that 
beauty  and  force,  which  they  have  when  joined  toge-. 
ther  in  a  complete  body.  In  Jike  manner,  fublimity 
arifes  from  the  feveral  parts  of  a  perio.;  fo  connefted, 
as  to  give  force,  as  well  as  beauty,  to  the  whole. 
The  periods  therefore  In  this  character  fliould  be  of  a 
proper  length.  If  they  are  too  (hort,  they  lofe  their 
juft  weight  and  grandeur,  and  are  gone  almofl:  before 
they  reach  the  ear  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  too  prolix,  they  become  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and 
by  that  means  lofe  their  force.  But  more  efpecially, 
nothing  fuperfluous  ought  to  be  admitted,  which  very 
much  enervates  the  force  of  a  lentence.  We  (hall  ex- 
emplify this  in  a  paflage  from  Herodotus,  where  he 
Is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  battle  at  Ther- 
mopylae between  the  Perfians  and  Lacedemonians. 

Dieneces  (fays  he)  the  Spartan,  being  told  by 
a  Trachinian,  before  the  engagement  with  the  Medes, 
that  when  the  barbarians  came  to  fhoot  their  arrows, 
they  would  fly  fo  thick  as  to  obfcure  the  hght  of  the 
fun  ;  he  was  fo  far  from  being  terrified  at  this,  that 
defpifing  their  number,  he  replied,  he  *'  was  pleafed 
with  what  his  friend  told  him,  fince  if  the  fuii  was  ob- 
fcured,  they  fliould  fight  In  the  fliadc,  and  not  In  the 
fun."  The  fenfc  here  Is  great  and  noble,  but  the 
fublimity  of  expreffion  Is  fpoiled  in  a  great  meafure  by 
thofe  lall  word*,  and  not  in  the  fun,  which  are  wholly 
fuperfluous.  Cicero  was  fenfible  of  this,  and  therefore 
he  omits  that  meml;er  In  relating  the  fame  fl;ory,  and 
faya  only  :  "  A  Spartan,  hearing  that  one  of  the 
Pcrfians  fhould  fay  in  an  iafulting  manner,  that  when 

they 
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.Elocution,  they  came  to  engage,  they  fllould  not  be  able  to  fee 
the  fuiij  for  the  multitude  of  their  darts  and  arrows, 
replies.  Then  we  fliall  fight  in  the  fiiade.'*  By  (lop- 
ping here,  he  gives  the  fentence  much  more  life  and 
emphaiis.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  com- 
pofition,  13  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  feveral 
\\sords-  and  mernbers  of  a  fentence.  The  different 
placing  but  of  one  or  two  words  will  fometimes 
wholly  deilroy  the  grandeur  of  a  fentence,  and  m-^ke 
it  extremely  flst.  "  This  pubhc  adl  (fays  Demoil- 
henes)  difpelled  the  danger  which  at  that  time,  like 
a  cloud,  hung  over  the  city."  Let  us  vary  the  order  a 
little,  and  read  it  thus :  "  This  public  aft  difpelled 
the  danger,  which  like  a  cloud  hung  over  the  city  at 
that  time."  What  a  different  turn  does  the  expreflion 
receive  for  the  worfe  !  The  fpirit  and  majefty  of  it  are 
entirely  loft.  And  in  placing  the  feveral  parts  or 
members,  they  ought  to  be  fo  difpofed,  that  what  is 
,moft  weighty  and  important  fhould  Hand  laft.  So 
Tully  fays  of  Catiline,  *'  We  ought  to  return  thanks 
to  heaven,  that  we  have  fo  often  efcaped  fo  odious, 
fo  frightful,  fo  dangerous  a  plague  of  the  ftate."  A 
■thing  may  he  odious  and  frightful,  and  yet  not  dan- 
gerous ;  therefore  he  puts  this  in  the  Lift  place,  to 
give  it  the  greater  force,  and  make  the  deeper  im- 
preilion.  Another  thing  to  he  attended  to  in  com- 
pcfition,  is  the  cpnncAion  of  the  words  with  regard 
to  the  found  ;  that  the  pronunciation,  in  paffing  from 
one  to  another,  may  be  mod  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
and  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  And  as 
this  is  generally  foraething  grand  *nd  magnificent,  fuch 
*  contexture  of  them  as  will  give  the  greateft  force 
?.nd  tnergy  to  the  exprefPion  is  moft  proper  for  the 
iublime.  Soft  and  languid  founds  arc  very  unfuitable 
to  this  charafter.  They  foothe  and  pleafe  the  ear  ;  but 
rather  fink  and  I'eprefs  the  mind,  than  excite  it  to 
things  great  and  noble.  In  this  refpeft,  therefore, 
our  tongue,  by  its  multitude  of  confouants,  if  more 
fuitalde  for  fublirae  difcourfes  than  fome  other  modern 
iangtiages,  which  abound  with  vowels. 
5^5  ill.  The  laft  head  to  be  confidered,  is  the  proper 
ufe  of  tropes  and  figures  ;  which  is  here  fo  neceflary, 
that  the  title  of  dignity  feems  to  have  been  given  to 
this  part  of  elocution,  from  the  affiftance  it  more 
especially  affords  to  this  charafter.  For  if,  as  has 
been  obferved  from  Longinus,  compofitions  will  fome- 
times create  a  fort  of  fubUmity  ;  this  much  oftener 
happens  from  the  force  and  efilcacy  of  fome  hvely 
tn-pts  and  ilrong  figures. 

And  as  to  tropes,  bright  metaphors  are  peculiarly 
fuited  to  raife  and  animate  the  ftyle.  This  is  ranni- 
left  from  the  nature  of  them,  as  they  confift  of  coji- 
tra^^ed  fimilies,  reduced  to  a  fingle  word  ;  which,  if 
taken  from  things  lofty  and  grand,  mijft  of  confc- 
quence  give  a  fublimity  to  the  Ityle.  What  can  fujj- 
geit  to  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  valour  of  Ajax,  than 
Homer's  ealling  him  the  luhuark  of  the.  Greeks  ;  or 
of  the  Scipios,  than  when  they  are  ftyled  by  Virgil, 
the  tivo  thunderbolts  of  war.  A  r,  umber  of  thofe,  well 
chofen,  contribute  no  leD  to  flie  grandeur  than  to  the 
1  eauty  of  difcourfe.  Flyperbole  fometimes  gives  the 
fame  force  to  an  expreflion,  if  cautioufly  ufed,  and  fo 
as  not  to  exceed  all  iippeanince  of  truth.  But  the 
chief  ufe  of  it  is,  where  proper  words  will  oot  exprefs 
the  jufti  den  of  the  thinup  defigned  to  be  coii^eyed  ; 


and  it  may  feem  rather  the  cfFsprlng  of  neceffity  than  Elocutio 
choice.  Of  this  nature  is  that  of  Herodotus,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  Lacedemonians  at  Thermopylas,  he 
fays,  "  They  defended  themfelves  with  the  fworda 
they  had  left,  and  even  with  their  hands  and  teeth, 
till  the  barbarians  buried  them  under  their  arrows." 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftriftly  true,  that  fo  many 
arrows  were  thrown  at  them  as  to  bury  them  ;  but 
having  in  the  former  part  of  the  fentence  reprefented 
their  refolute  defence  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  b"y  faying, 
that,  naked  and  without  arms,  they  engaged  armed, 
men  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  the  following  hyper- 
bole feems  not  unnatural,  and  to  iRtimatc  nothinjij 
more  than  what  was  neceifary  to  q^ueli  fuch  obftinate 
refohition  and  courage. 

As  to  figures,  whether  verbal  or  thofe  which  con- 
fift in  the  fenfe,  the  nature  of  this  chara6ter  will  eafily 
direct  to  fuch  as  are  moft  proper.  But  with  refpeft 
to  the  latter,  peets  take  greater  liberties  in  the  ufe  of 
them  than  would  be  allowed  in  an  orator.  As  their 
images  are  often  formed  for  pleafure  and  delight,  fo 
they  carry  in  them  more  of  rapture  and  tranfport. 
But  the  orator's  ufe  of  them  being  to  fee  things  in  a 
ilronger  and  clearer  li:?ht,  they  are  more  fedace  afld 
moderate.  Befidcs,  an-orator  fcarce  ever  has  occafion 
for  fuch  fittitious  images  as  we  often  meet  with  in 
poetry  ;  though  his  ought  to  appear  as  natural,  and 
its  painting  as  Ifrong  and  lively.  We  (hall  juft  men- 
tion fome  of  the  chief  of  thofe  figures  which  feem  Ijeil 
fuited  for  this  purpofe  ;  though  they  are  no  lefs  fuited 
to  the  middle  Ityle,  as  has  been  ihown  aheady»  when 
taken  from  fubjefts  of  an  inferior  nature. 

1.  Defcription.  Of  this  Juftin  gives  us  a  fine  in- 
ftance,  in  a  fpeech  of  king  Philip  the  fifth  of  Mace- 
don,  wherein  he  reprefents  the  neceffity  of  falling  up- 
on the  Romans,  who  at  chat  time  were  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Hannibal.  "  I  behold  (fays  he)  i  cloud  of 
a  moft  dreac;ful  and  bloody  war  rifing  in  Italy.  I 
fee  a  iform  of  thunder  and  lightning  from  the  weft, 
which  will  overfpread  all  places  with  a  vaft  fliower  of 
blood,  into  whatever  country  the  tempeft  of  vidtory 
fhall  drive  it.  Greece  has  andergone  many  violent 
fiiocks  ifi  the  Perfian,  Gallic,  and  Macedonian  wars; 
but  thefe  would  all  be  found  unworthy  of  regard,  if 
the  armies  now  engaged  in  Italy  thould  march  out  of 
that  country.  1  view  the  terrible  and  cruel  wars 
which  involve  thofe  nations  through  thccour^!ge  of  their 
forces,  and  Ikill  of  their  generals.  'I'his  rage  and  furv 
cannot  ceafe  by  tlie  defa-u^tiQu  of  one  party,  without 
the  ruin  of  their  neighbours.  Indeed,  Macedon  has 
lefs  re«fon  to  dread  the  favage  conquerors  tha.n 
Greece,;  becaufe  more  prepared,  and  better  able  to 
defend  itfelf ;  but  1  am  fenfiblc,  thofe  who  attack 
each  other  fo  irapetuoufly  will  not  confine  their  vic- 
tories within  thofe  bound.-,  and  that  it  will  be  our  lot 
to  engage  the  conquerors."  So  lively  a  pi£lure  of 
imminent  and  threatening  danger  muft  needs  al.irm  the 
moft  timorous,  and  excite  them  to  a  refolutio.i  to  de- 
fend their  country,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
Such  images  give  life  and  vigour  to  a  difcoiurfe,  and 
being  artfully  interwoven  with  proper  arguments,  in- 
fliKHce  the  mind,  and  carry  it  away  by  an  irrefiilible 
force,  fo  that  the  hearer  is  not  barely  left  to  conclude 
the  certainty  of  the  thing,  but  moved  by  it,  as  it 
were,  from  ocular  demonllration.  The  images  there- 
for; 
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fore  of  the  orator  ought  to  be  drawn  from  real  things, 
or  at  lea  ft  fuch  as  are  probable  ;  for  if  they  are 
wholly  fictitious  and  incredible,  as  many  poetical 
images  are,  they  may  give  pleafure,  but  will  not  con- 
vince the  mind,  nor  fway  the  paffions. 

2.  Enumerathn  has  fome  affinity  with  the  former 
figure  ;  by  which,  if  the  feveral  parts  have  each  fome- 
ihing  grand  in  them,  the  whole,  when  brought  toge- 
ther, and  difpofed  in  a  jiift  order,  very  much  contri- 
butes to  the  fublim.ity.  We  fhall  produce  an  example 
of  this  from  an  Engli/h  writer,  containing  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  our  globe,  upon  a  furvey  of  it  after  the  gene- 
ral conflagration,  which  he  reprefents  in  this  lirong 
light  :  '*  Such  is  the  vanity  and  tranfient  glory  of  this 
habitable  world  !  By  the  force  of  one  element  break- 
ing loofe  upon  the  reft,  all  the  varieties  of  nature,  all 
the  works  of  art,  all  the  labours  of  man,  are  reduced 
to  nothing  ;  all  that  we  admired  and  loved  before,  as 
great  and  magnificent,  is  obliterated  and  vaniftied, 
and  another  form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  fimpic, 
afld  everywhere  the  fame,  ©verfpreads  the  whole 
earth.  Where  are  now  the  great  empires  of  the 
world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities  ?  their  pillars, 
trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  ?  Show  me  where 
they  flood,  read  the  infcription,  tell  me  the  vlftor's 
name.  What  remain?,  what  impreffions,  what  diffe- 
rence or  diftinftion,  do  you  fee  in  this  mafs  of  fire  ? 
Rome  itfelf,  eternal  Rome,  the  ^reat  city,  the  em- 
prefs  of  the  worM,  whofe  domination  or  fuperftition, 
ancient  or  modern,  make  a  great  part  of  the  hiftory 
f)f  the  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  ?  She  laid 
her  foundations  deep,  and  Tier  palaces  were  ftrong  and 
fumjituous  ;  JJx  glorified  herfelf,  and  lined  delicioujly,  and 
jaid  in  her  heart  J  Jit  a  queen,  and  Jhall  fee  no  Jorronv  : 

but  her  hour  is  come,  fhe  is  wiped  away  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  everlafting  oblivion.  But 
it  is  not  cities  only,  and  the  works  ©f  mens  hands ;  the 
everlafting  hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth, 
are  melted  as  wax  before  the  fun,  and  their  place  is  no- 
ii'here  found.  Here  ftcod  the  Alps,  the  load  of  the 
earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached 
their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  fea.  This 
huge  mafs  of  ftone  is  foftened  and  difTolved,  as  a  ten- 
der cloud  into  rain.  Here  flood  the  African  moun- 
tains, and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.  There 
was  froxen  Caucafus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and 
the  mountains  of  Afia  ;  and  yonder,  towards  the 
north,  flood  the  Riphean  hills,  clothed  in  ice  and 
fnow  ;  all  thefe  are  vanifhed,  dropped  away,  as  the 
fnow  upon  their  heads*  "  Thefe  particulars  confider- 
ed  fepanttely  are  all  truly  great  and  noble,  and  every 
way  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjefl ;  but  as  they 
are  here  difpofed,  and  rife  in  order,  they  both  enlarge 
the  idea,  and  heighten  the  image,  of  that  grand  cata- 
ftrophe. 

3.  Similitude:  Which  ferves  very  much  for  beauty 
a!nd  ornament ;  and,  when  taken  from  great  and  fub- 
lime  objedlg,  adds  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  to  the 
things  illuftr^ted  by  it.  We  need  go  no  ferther  for 
an  example  of  this,  than  to  the  great  critic  fo  often 
mentioned  already,  who  has  treated  upon  the  fublime 
in  d  ftyle  every  way  equal  to  the  fuHjtrA.  He,  then, 
comparing  thofe  two  great  works  of  Homer,  his  Iliad 
iand  Odyffey.  thus  defcribes  thera  :  **  Homer  compofcd 
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his  Iliad  when  his  mind  was  in  its  full  ftrength  and  Elocution, 
vigour ;  the  whole  body  of  the  poem  is  dramatic,  and  ^t'—V""' 
full  of  aftion  :  whereas  the  beft  part  of  the  Odyffey  is 
taken  up  in  narrations,  which  feem  to  fee  the  genius 
of  old  age.  So  that  one  may  compare  him  in  this 
latter  work  to  the  fetting  fun,  which  ftill  appears  with 
the  fame  magnificence,  but  has  no  longer  the  fame 
heat  and  force."  And  foon  after,  fpeaking  of  the 
Odyffey,  he  fays,  ♦<  That  piece  may  be  called  the  re- 
flux of  his  genius,  which  like  the  ocean  ebbs,  and 
deferts  its  fhores."  What  nobler  idea  could  poffibly 
have  been  given  of  that  great  poet,  than  by  thofe  two 
fimilitudes  of  the  fun  and  the  ocean  ?  And  elfewhere, 
comparing  thofe  two  great  orators  Dcmofthenes  and 
Cicero,  he  ftiows  the  like  fublimity  of  thought.  *'  De- 
rcefthenes  (fays  he)  is  fublime,  in  that  !ie  is  clofe  and 
Goncife  ;  Cicero,  in  that  he  is  difFufed  and  cxtenfive. 
The  former,  by  reafon  of  the  violence,  rapidity, 
ftrength,  and  fury,  with  which  he  rages  and  bears  all 
before  him,  may  be  compared  to  a  tempeft  and  thun- 
der; but  the  latter,  like  a  great  conflagration,  de- 
vours and  confumes  all  he  meets,  with  a  fire  that  is 
never  extinguiftied,  but  wherever  it  advances  continu- 
ally gathers  new  ftrength." 

4.  Antithejts,  or  a  fentence  confifting  of  oppofite  ^"'^ 
parts,  has  often  the  fame  effeft ;  as  in  the  following 
inftance  of  Cicero,  where  his  view  is  to  reprefent 
Pompey  as  a  moft  confummate  general.    "  Who,'* 

fays  he,  "  ever  was,  or  need  be  more  knowing,  than 
this  man  ?  who  from  his  childhood,  and  inftruftion 
at  fchoel,  went  into  the  army  of  his  father,  and 
lenrncd  the  military  art,  in  a  very  great  war  againft: 
the  fierceft  enemies  ;  who,  while  yet  a  boy,  became  a 
foldier  under  the  greateft  general ;  add  when  but  a 
youth  was  himfelf  commander  of  a  veiy  great  army  : 
who  has  oftener  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  battle, 
than  any  other  perfon  with  his  adverfary  in  private 
contefts }  has  waged  more  wars  than  others  have 
read,  and  conquered  more  provinces  than  others  have 
wiftied  to  govern  :  whofe  youth  has  been  fpent  in  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  war,  not  by  the  precepts  of  others, 
but  his  own  commands  ;  not  by  defeats,  but  vidories  ; 
not  by  campaigns,  but  triumphs." 

5.  Apojlrophe*  Among  the  articles  charged  againft 
Demofthencsby  his  great  adverfary  and  rival  jEfchines, 
one  was, that  he  had  advifcd  the  Athenians  to  engage  in 
a  war  againft  king  Philip,  wherein  they  had  received  a 
very  great  defeat.  When  Demofthenes  comes  to  anfwer 
that  part  of  the  charge,  he  does  not  fay  as  he  might, 

You  have  not  been  mifled,  my  fellow-citizens,  in 
expofing  your  lives  for  the  liberties  and  fafety  of 
Greece  ;  you  are  not  without  the  moft  illuftrious  ex- 
amples of  fuch  conduft  :  for  who  can  fay  thefe  great 
men  were  mifled,  who  fought  for  the  fame  caufein  the 
plains  of  Marathon  ?"  But  inftead  of  expreffing  him- 
felf thus,  he  gives  the  matter  quite  a  different  turn  ; 
and  in  a  fort  of  rapture,  appealing  to  thofe  brave  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  fays,  *'  No,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  you  have  not  done  wrong,  you  have  not ;  X 
proteft  by  the  ghofts  of  thofe  great  men  who  fought 
for  the  fame  caufe  in  the  pisins  of  Marathon."  By 
this  appeal  to  thofe  ancient  worthies  whofe  memories 
were  in  the  bigheft  eftecm  at  i  Uhens,  that  it  was  the 
caufe,  and  not  the  fuccefs,  which  rendered  their  atiions 
3M  f« 
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Elocution  fo  glorious,  hc  artfully  corroborates  his  afiertlon  in  a 
■  V—v""^ -i^ay  which  he  knew  mull  have  the  greateft  weight 
with  his  audience. 

As  the  proper  fabjcfts  of  this  charafter  are  either 
divine  things,  or  fuch  as  are  in  the  higheft  efteem  and 
regard  an:ong  mankind,  which  often  require  laudatory 
diftourfes,  or  panegyric  ;  thefe  naturally  admit  of  all 
the  ornaments  and  affiftance  of  eloquence.  Which, 
however,  mud:  be  ufed  with  difcretion  :  for  when  the 
nriind  is  v  rapt  up  in  thought,  and  ftretched  to  the 
utmoft  of  its  powers  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  noble  and 
feiblime  idea,  it  cannot  attend  to  all  the  lefler  fineries 
and  niceties  of  language  ;  but  from  its  own  vigour, 
snd  lively  conception  of  things,  will  be  led  to  exprefs 
them  in  terms  the  moft  emphatical,  and  beft  fuited  to 
their  nature.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  fublimity 
mull  appear  rather  from  the  elevation  of  the  thought, 
attended  with  a  fimph'city  of  cxpreffion,  than  frorn 
the  ornaiT.ents  and  drefs  of  the  language.  Thefe 
things  feen-.  more  natural  when  the  mind  is  relaxed, 
and  employed  upon  lower  objeils.  Though,  up©n 
the  whole,  grandeur  and  majcfty  of  expreltion  is  the 
proper  mark  of  this  chara&er  with  relation  to  the 
language,  as  beauty  and  fplendor  is  of  the  middle 
ftyle. 

t^HAP.  VIIL    Of  the  Style  of  an  Orator. 
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The  lota,  The  ftyle  of  an  orator  comprehends  all  the  cha- 
wiiddli,  and  rafters  already  explained,  of  /ow,  middle,  and  fublime, 
ref^'Tftte^'^^^  they  are  appUcd  by  him  ia  the  different  parts  of 
for  an  ora-  his  province.  For  that  the  language  muft  be  fuited 
tor*  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjcft,  we  have  had  occafion 

often  to  obferve  already  ;  and  the  different  view  of  the 
fpeaker  or  writer  neceffarily  occafibns  a  variety  in 
the  manner  of  expreffion.  Now  an  orator  has  three 
things  in  his  view ;  to  prove  what  he  afferta,  to  re- 
prefent  It  In  an  agreeahle  light,  and  to  move  the  paf- 
fions,  Thefe  are  all  neceffary,  we  do  not  mean  in  the 
order  wherein  wc  have  now  mentioned  them,  but  that 
the  difcourfe  may  upon  the  whole  have  its  defired 
effeft  upon  the  audience.  For  unlefs  the  mind  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is  offered  by  folid  and 
cogent  arguments,  neither  will  the  moft  eloquent  dif- 
courfe afford  a  lafting  pleafurc,  nor  the  moft  pathetic 
long  influence  the  affedlionB.  Though,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hearers  expetl  to  be  entertained  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  informed  ;  and  therefore,  unlefs 
the  langHage  be  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  they  will  foon 
call  off  their  attention,  and  think  but  meanly  of  the 
fpeaker.  And  unlefs  both  thefe  are  warmed  and  ani- 
mated by  a  becoming  pathos,  the  fpeaker  may  very 
probably  mifs  of  his  end  in  bringing  his  audience 
over  to  his  fentiments.  For  bare  convidlion  Is  not 
fufficient  with  many  perfons  to  excite  them  to  aiSlioa. 
They  will  acqulefce  In  the  truth  of  a  thing  which 
they  cannot  contradift,  or  will  not  give  themfelves 
the  trouble  to  examine  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  remain 
unconcerned  to  profecute  it.  And  the  plenftire  of  a 
florid  difcourfe  will  of  itfelf  foon  vanilli,  like  the  har- 
mony of  mufic,  or  the  charms  of  a  fine  poem.  And 
therefore  to  captivate  his  audience,  fecure  them  In  his 
intereft,  and  pufh  them  upon  aftion,  It  is  neceffary 
for  the  orator  to  tngage  their  affcdions ;  thefe  are, 
S8  it  were»  the  fprings  of  the  foul,  which,  managed 
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by  a  flcllful  hand,  move  and  dire£l  It  at  pleafure.  Elocutior 
Now  each  of  thefe  parts  of  an  orator's  province  re- 
quires a  different  ftyle.  The  low  Jlyle  is  moft  proper 
for  proof  and  information  ;  becaufe  he  has  no  other 
view  here  but  to  reprefent  things  to  the  mind  in  the 
plaineft  light,  as  they  really  are  in  themfelves,  without 
colouring  or  ornament.  The  midd  e Jlyle  is  moft  fuited 
for  pleafure  and  entertainment,  becaufe  it  confifts  of 
fmooth  and  well-turned  period;;,  harmonious  numbers, 
with  florid  and  bright  figures.  But  the  fubVme  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  order  to  fway  and  Influence  the  paflions. 
Here  the  orator  calls  In  all  the  afiiftance  both  of  na- 
ture and  art;  the  moft  raifed  and  lofty  thoughts,, 
clothed  with  the  brighteft  and  ftrongeil  colouring, 
enter  into  this  character. 

But  as  an  orator  has  frequently  each  of  thefe  views 
in  the  fame  difcourfe,  wc  fliall  firft  give  a  fiimmary 
defcription  of  the  feveral  charafters  of  ftyle,  which  we 
have  formerly  difcourfed  on  more  at  large  ;  that,  by 
placing  them,  together  in  one  view,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  may  be  more  plain  and  obvious  :  and  then 
we  fhall  proceed  to  fhow  to  what  particular  parts  of  a 
difcourfe  each  of  them  Is  more  efpecially  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

1.  Firft,  then,  as  fhorter  periods  are  proper  In  the 
low Jiyle,  fo  lefs  care  is  neceffary  In  their  turn  and  ca- 
dency. Ifa  fentence  now  and  then  drop  unexpeffedlv, 
and  difappoint  the  ear,  or  has  fomething  rough  and 
harfti  in  its  compofition.  It  Is  no  blemifh  in  this  cha- 
ratler.  For  as  it  is  fuited  to  the  manner  of  common 
difcourfe,  an  appearance  of  regard  to  the  fubjecl,  ra- 
ther than  the  form  of  expreffion,  Is  more  becoming 
than  any  beauties  of  art.  But  the  words  fhould  be 
well  chofen  and  proper,  fuited  to  the  Ideas  they  are 
defigned  to  convey  ;  the  exprefSons  plain  and  clear^ 
and  the  artificial  .ornaments  few  and  modeft.  By  ar- 
t'Jiclal  ornaments  are  here  meant  tropes  and  figures  ; 
and  they  are  called  artificia/,  becaufe  they  vary  from 
the  natural  drefs  of  language,  either  in  the  words  or 
manner  of  expreffion :  though  they  are  often  ufed  by 
thofe  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of 
art;  and  particularly  metaphors^  which  perfons  who 
have  the  leaft  command  of  language  frequently  run 
Into  through  mere  neceffity,  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
ftcick  of  proper  words  to  convey  their  ideas.  The  low 
ffyle  therefore  admits  of  thefe:  but  care  fheuld  be 
taken  to  choofe  fuch.  as  have  been  rendered  fsnsi- 
liar  by  ufe,  or  at  leaft  where  the  fimilitude  is  very 
plain  and  evident.  Bold  or  lofty  metaphors,  or  where 
the  allufion  is  dark  and  remote,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Nor  is  the  moderate  ufe  of  the  other  tropes  wholly 
difagreeable  to  this  ftyle.  And  the  fame  thing  is  to 
be  faid  with  refpedl  to  verbal  figures,  or  fuch  as  con- 
fift  In  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  fentence,  fo  that- 
If  the  form  of  it  be  changed,  the  figure  is  loft.  Of 
thefe,  fuch  a«  come  neareft  to  the  natural  way  of  ex~ 
preflion  are  moft  proper  for  this  ftyle  ;  and  therefore 
thofe  which  confift  in  a  jingle  of  words,  arifing  from 
the  fame  or  a  like  found,  ars  to  be  avoided,  as  carry- 
ing in  them  too  much  the  appearance  of  art.  Thofe 
likewife  which  coniift  in  a.  repetition  of  the  fame  word 
have  often  too  great  a  force  and  vehemence  for  this 
mild  and  gentle  charafter.  And  as  to  figures  of  fen- 
tences,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  conftrudlion  of 
words,  but  lie  In  the  fenfe,  many  of  them  are  too  gay 
3  ami 
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ociition.  an'J  fpri^Iitly,  and  others  too  rapid  and  itnpetuotis, 
for  the  fimplicity  of  the  low  ttyle  ;  fo  that  only  the 
more  moderate  and  fedate  ones  are  to^  he  allowed  a 
uh.ce  h.ere.  It  is  therefore  no  winder  if  perfons  are 
often  miftaken  in  their  notions  of  this  charafter  ;  the 
beauty  of  which  confifting  fn  a  certain  plainnefs  and 
Simplicity,  withouf  any  thing  in  it  but  what  fcems 
natural  and  common,  every  one  is  apt  to  imagine  he 
can  readily  be  mafter  of  it,  till  by  experience  he  finds 
the  contrary.  For  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  here,  aa 
in  perfons  of  fafhion  and  ^ood  breeding,  whofe  beha- 
viour and  addrefs  is  attended  with  that  agreeable  free- 
dom and  fceminsx  negligence,  which  in  appearance  is 
-vc-ty  eafy  to  exprefs, 'but  in  reality  is  fcarce  imitable 
■by  others. 

As  the  mlMf  f-yh  is  more  adapted  for  pleafure  and 
delight,  it  admits  of  all  thofe  beauties  and  ornaments 
which  foothe  and  entertain  the  m.ind.  It  has  more 
force  and  energy  than  the  low  ftyle,  but  lefs  than  the 
ribllme.  Smooth  and  harmonious  numbers,  well  turn- 
ed perieds,  of  a  juft  length,  delightful  cadency,  and  ac 
curate  difpofition  of  the  words,  are  fuited  to  this  ftyle. 
The  moll  beautiful  and  (hining  tropes,  which  ftrike 
the  f;mcy,  and  all  thofe  verbal  figures  which,  by  a  re- 
petition,.  fimilitude,  or  proportion  of  founds,  pleafe 
J  nd  gratify  the  ear,  help  to  form  this  charafter.  The 
like  is  to  he  faid  as  to  figures  of  fentences :  The  mod 
florid  and  beautiful,  fuch  as  enumeration,  defcription, 
limilitude,  and  the  like,  are  here  the  mod  proper. 

But  it  is  the  fubl'imc  fiyle  which  perfefts  the  orator. 
This  requires  the  moil  forcible  and  emph&tical  words, 
the  holdeft  metaphors,  and  ftrongeft  figures.  In  verbal 
figures,  repetitions,  fynonyms,  jrradations^  contraries, 
w-ith  others  of  a  like  force  and  energy,  are  chiefly 
employed  here.  But  figures  of  fentences  are  the  moll 
confiderable,  and  principally  contribute  to  make  up 
this  chara<?ter.  Among  thefe  are  fimilies  taken  from 
lofty  fubjefts,  profopopceia,  apoftrophe,  exclamation, 
epiphonema,  apofiopefis,  and  others  of  a  Itke  nature. 
But  due  care  muft  likewife  be  taken  of  the  form,  con- 
llruftion,  and  harmony  -of  the  periods  ;  which  feem 
"beft  difpofed,  when  long  and  fnort  ones  are  inter- 
mixed. For  though  round  and  fwelling  periods  carry 
in  them  fomcthing  grand  and  majeftic,  yet  many 
times  they  move  too  flow  to  ftrike  the  paffions;  where- 
as (horc  ones  are  more  acute  and  pungent,  and  by  re- 
turning quick,  awaken  the  mind,  and  raife  the  paffions. 
But  to  render  it  complete,  it  muft  be  fupported  with 
ilrong  reafooi,  grandeur  of  thought,  and  fentiments 
every  way  equal  to  the  expreffion  ;  without  which  it 
will  be  vei'y  liaMe  to  fwell  into  bombaft,  and  end  bare- 
ly in  amufement. 

11.  Having  given  a  Ihort  fketch  of  this  part  of  the 
orator's  furniture,  we  ftiall  now  go  on  to  fhow  where, 
and  in  what  manner,  he  is  to  make  ufe  of  it.  _  This 
will  beft  appear  by  confidering  his  principal  view  in 
each  part  of  his  dllcourfe.  Now  the  parts  of  a  juft 
oration  (as  we  have  formerly  fhown)  are  fix;  Introduc- 
tion, Narration^  Propojition,  Conjlrmathn^  Confutation^ 
and  Conclvflon.  Not  that  all  thefe  are  neceifary  in 
'  every  difcoui  fe,  but  it  is  proper  they  Ihould^  all  be  men- 
tioned, that  we  may  confi  ler  what  ftyle  is  fitteft  for 
them  whtn  they  are  neceflary. 
H2  In  the  IntroJua'wn,  the  orator  has  three  things  be- 
fere  him  i  to  gain  the  efteem  of  his  hearers,  to  fecure 
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their  attention,  atid  to  give  them  Lmt  general  no- 
tion of  his  fubje£t.  To  fet  out  modeftly  is  undoubt- 
edly  the  moft  likely  way  to  recommend  himfelf.  For 
to  attempt  to  inflame  an  audience,  before  they  are 
prepared  for  it,  or  fee  the  reafon  of  much  warmth,  is 
highly  improper.  A  prudent  fpeaker  will,  iilce  De- 
mofthenes,  begin  with  temper,  and  rife  gradually,  till 
he  has  infenfibiv  warmed  his  hearers,  and  in  lome 
degree  engaged  _their  affeftions  in  his  favour.  ho 
th3t  this  part  fcarce  rifes  above  the  middle  ftyle. 
And  if  it  carry  in  it  an  air  of  pleafantry  and  good- 
humour,  it  is  generally  the  more  apt  to  engage  the 
attention. 

The  introduftion  is  ufually  follovfed  by  the  narra- 
tion, or  a  recital  of  fuch  things  as  either  preceded,  ac- 
companied, or  followed  upon  the  fubjeft  under  confi- 
deration. 
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Now,  as  the  qualities  that  recommend  a 
narration  are  clearnefs  brevity,  and  probability  ;  thefe 
fufficiently  point  out  the  ftyle.  Pcrfpicuity  arifes 
from  the  choice  of  proper  Vj'oids,  and  fuch  tropes  as 
have  been  rendered  moft  familiar  by  ufe  ;  brevity  re- 
quires moderate  periods,  whofe  parts  are  but  little 
tranfpofed;  and  a  plain  and  fimple  drefs,  without  or- 
nament or  colouring,  is  beft  fuited  ta  reprefent  things 
probable  :  all  which  are  the  properties  of  the  low 
ftyle.  And  therefore  Cicero  fays,  narrations  come  pretty 
near  to  our  ordinary  cUfcourfe.  Indeed,  fometimes  it  is 
neceffary  not  only  to  relate  the  fa£ls  themfelves,  but 
likewife  to  defcribe  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
performed.  And  then  a  further  degree  of  art  may 
be  requifite  to  reprefent  them  with  all  their  circum- 
ftances,  and  paint  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper 
colours. 

The  next  part  in  order  is  the  propojiilony  or  fubjefl 
of  the  difcourfe,  in  which  there  can  be  no  room  for 
ornament.  But  as  it  is  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  the 
orator's  whole  defign,  ic  ought  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
plaineft  and  cleareft  terms,  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  uncertainty  what  it  is  which  he  intends  to 
difcourfe  upon. 

The  next  thing  is  conjirmatlon,  wherein  the  orator 
endeavours  to  maintain  and  defend  his  own  caufe,  and 
to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  truth  of  it  by  reafon 
and  argument.  Now  the  low  ftyle  is  certainly  fitted 
for  cool  reafoning  and  debate.  But  the  orator's  me- 
thod of  reafoning  often  very  much  differs  from  that  of 
the  philofopher.  The  latter  contents  himfelf  with  the 
moft  plain  and  familiar  manner  of  reprefenting  the 
truth,  and  thinks  it  fufiicient  if  what  he  fays  be  clear- 
ly underftood.  But  the  former,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  convinces  the  judgment,  endeavours  likewife  to  af- 
fe£t  the  paffions,  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
So  that  in  this  part  of  the  difcourfe  the  ftyle  is  very 
different,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumftancea 
of  the  cafe^  Sometimes,  while  he  is  dwelling  upon 
the  proof  of  a  thing,  he  talks  coolly,  and  reafons 
with  the  fedatenefs  of  a  philofopher ;  and  where  any 
part  of  his  argument  appears  doubtful  or  obfcure,  he 
endeavours  with  the  fame  even  temper  to  explain  and 
clear  it  up.  But  frequently  he  intermixes  with  his 
proofs  all  the  arts  of  perfuafion,  and  erabeUifties  his 
reafons  with  the  greateft  ornaments  and  beauties  of  elo- 
quence. 

Confirmation  is  ufually  followed  by  confutation^  in 
which  the  orator  endeavours  to  enervate  and  overthrow 
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Elocution,  all  tliat  hsB  be?n  advanced  in  favour  of  the  oppofite 
'  ^        fide  of  the  qucftion.    But  as  the  ftyle  is  much  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  former  part,  what  has  been  faid  upon 
that  may  be  fuffjcient  for  thi?  likewife. 

The  laft  part  above-mentioned  is  the  conclujlon. 
This  confifts  cf  two  br-^nches,  recapitulation  and  ad- 
drefs.  Recapitulation  is  a  llwrt  recital  of  the  feveral 
arguments,  or  at  leaft  the  clilef  of  them,  which  were 
before  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  ;  that,  being 
brought  together  into  a  narrow  compafs,  they  may 
appear  in  a  ftronger  light.  Whe-refore  the  language 
here  ought  rather  to  be  forcible  and  ftrong  than  flo 
rid,  becaufe  brevity  and  concifcnefs  is  a  neceffary  qua- 
lity. The  other  branch  of  the  conclufion  conhfts  in 
an  addrefs  to  the  pnflions,  and  is  wholly  perfualive ; 
for  which  the  fpeaker  is  now  entirely  at  leifure.  In- 
«3eed,  this  is  often  done  occafionally  in  other  parts  of 
the  difconrfe,  particularly  in  the  introduftion  and  con- 
firmation  :  But  a«  in  the  former  of  thefe,  his  view  is 
principally  to  fecnre  the  good  opinion  of  the  hearers, 
and  excite  their  attention  ;  and  in  the  latter  to  defend 
his  own  fide  ot  the  queftien  by  resfon  and  argument  % 
when  thefe  two  points  are  gained,  ht  has  nothing  left 
but  to  prevail  with  them  to  fall  in  with  his  defign,  and 
declare  for  him.  And  the  bed  way  to  attain  this  is, 
by  engaging  their  paflions  in  his  intereft.  Hence, 
then,  to  ufe  Q^uintilian's  words,  "  All  the  fprings  of 
eloquence  ate  to  be  opened.  Now  we  are  paft  the 
rocks  and  (hallows,  all  the  fails  may  be  hoifted.  And 
as  the  greateft  part  of  the  conclufion  confifts  in  illu- 
ftratiof!,  the  moft  pompous  language  and  ftrongeft.  fi- 
gure* have  place  here." 

All  the  variety  above-mentioned,  however,  is  nofe 
altfvays  aeceffary.  Regard  muH  be  had  to  the  nature 
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of  the  fubje£i:,  the  time,  place,  pcrfons,  and  other  cir- ii'ocution. 
cumflaijces  ;  by  all  which  the  ttyle  is  to  be  regulated. 
To  difcourfe  in  a  lofty  and  grand  way  upon  a  common 
topic,  or  in  a  law  a»id  flat  manner  upon  a  fuhllme  ar. 
guraent,  are  both  equally  injudicious.  Cicero  refers 
us  to  fome  difeourfes  of  his  own,  as  inftances  of  each 
kind.  His  oration  for  Caseina,  he  fays,  is  written  in 
the  law  ftyle,  that  for  the  Maniliaa  law  in  the  middle 
ftyle,  and  that  for  Rabirius  in  the  fublime  ;  and  his 
Actions  againft^  Verres,  with  fome  others,  are  patterns 
of  the  variety  here  mentioned.  And  he  gives  us  a  very 
comprchenfive  defcription  of  a  perfeft  orator  in  very 
few  words,  when  he  fays  :  "  He  is  one  who  can 
fpeak  upon  a  low  fubjeft  acutely,  upon  a  lofty  fubjeit 
with  fublimity,  and  upon  a  moderate  fuajedl  tempe- 
rately." By  which  he  means  no  more,  than  one  who 
is  mafter  of  the  three  ch  ira6ters  here  defcribed,  and 
knows  when  and  how  to  ufe  them.  But  although  he 
mentions  feveral  among  the  Greeks,,  and  fome  few 
among  the  Romans,  who  excelled  iri  one  or  other  of 
thefe  different  kinds ;  yet  one  who  excelled  in  them 
all,  he  fuppofes  never  to  have  exifted,  except  in  the 
imagination.  The  reafon  perhaps  may  be,  becaufe 
each  of  them  feems  to  require  a  very  diffierent  genius, 
fb  that  it  is  fcarce  pollible  for  the  fame  perfsn  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  them  all.  Since  therefore  it  is  fo  rare  and  dif- 
ficult a  matter  to  gain  the  command  of  each  in  any 
good  degree,  it  is  better  perhaps  for  every  one  to  pur- 
fue  that  which  nature  fcems  moft  inclined  to,  and  t» 
excel  in  it,  than  to  ftrive  againft  their  genius.  For 
every  kind  has  its  perfeclions;  and  it  is  morecomracii- 
dable  to  be  mafter  of  one  thing,  than  to  do  leveral  bat 
indifferently. 
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ciatkwTa     T)RoNUKCiATtON  is  alfo  called  Aaion  by  fome  ©f  the 
conformity  A    ancients.  Though,  if  we  attend  to  the  proper  fig- 
cfthe       nification  of  each  of  thefe  words,  the  former  refptfts 
tefturc"to        voice,  and  the  latter  the  geftures  and  motions  of 
2iefubje(ft.       body.    But  if  we  confi<Jer  them  as  fynonymous 
terms,  in  this  large  fenfe  pronunciation  or  adlion  may 
be  faid  to  be  a  fultahle  conformity  of  the  voices  and  the 
feveral  motions  of  the  bodyy  in  fpeakingy  to  the  fuhjeS  mat- 
ter of  the  difcourfe. 

The  heft  judges  among  the  ancients  have  reprefent- 
ed  this  as  the  principal  part  of  an  orator's  province, 
from  whence  he  is  chiefly  to  expeft  fuccefs  in  the  art 
of  perfuafion.  When  Cicero,  in  the  perfon  of  Craflus, 
has  largely  and  elegantly  difeourfed  upon  all  the  other 
parti  of  oratory,  coming  at  laft  to  fpeak  of  this,  he 
fays  :  **  All  the  former  have  their  effeA  as  they  are 
pronounced.  It  is  the  adlion  alone  that  governs  in 
fpeaking  ;  without  which  the  heft  orator  is  of  no  va- 
lue, arid  is  often  defeated  by  one  in  otlser  refpeds 
■  much  his  inferior."  And  he  lets  us  know,  that  De- 
inofthenes  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  wha,  when  he  was 
aikcd  what  was  the  principal  thing  in  oratory,  re- 
plied, A^ion  \  and  beisg  a&ed  again  a  fecond  and  a 


third  time,  what  was  next  confiderable,  he  ftlU  made 
the  fame  anfwer.  By  which  he  feemed  to  intimate, 
that  he  thought  the  whole  art  did  in  a  manner  confifl 
in  ft.  And  indeed,  if  he  had  not  judged  this  highly 
neceflary  for  an  orator,  he  would  fcarce  have  taken  fa 
much  pains  in  correAing  thofe  natural  defects,  under 
which  he  laboured  at  firft.  in  order  to  acquire  it.  For 
he  had  both  a  weak  voice,  and  likewife  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  fpeech,  fo  that  he  could  not  pronounce  di- 
ftinftly  fome  particular  letters.  The  iormer  of  which 
defefts  he  conquered,  partly  by  fpeaking  as  loud  as  he 
could  upon  the  Ihore,  when  the  fea  roared  and  was 
boifterous ;  and  partly,  by  pronouncing  long  periods 
as  he  walked  up  hill ;  both  of  which  methods  contri- 
buted to  the  ftrengthening  of  his  voice.  And  he  feund 
means  to  render  his  pronunciation  more  clear  and  ar- 
ticulate, by  the  help  of  fome  little  ftones  put  under 
his  tongue.  Nor  was  he  lefs  careful  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  habit  of  a  f  ecoming  and  decent  gefture  ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  ufed  to  pronounce  his  difcourfes 
alone  before  a  large  glafs.  And  becaufe  he  had  got 
an  ill  cuftom  of  drawing  up  his  ftioulders  when  he 
fpoke  ;  to  amend  that,  he  ufed  to  place  them  under  a 
fword,  which  hung  over  him  with  the  point  down- 
ward. Such  pains  did  this  prince  of  the  Grecian  ora- 
tors take  to  remove  thofe  difficulties,  which  would 
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nuncia-  have  been  fuffijient  to  difcourage  an  inferior  and  It-fs 
afpiring  genius.    Ani  to  how  great  a  perfection  he 
arrived  in  his  aftion,  undtr  all  thefe  dICadvantages,  by 
hi3  indefatigable  diligence  and  application,  is  evident 
from  the  confeffion  of  his  great  adverfary  and  rival  in 
oratory,  iEfchines.    Who,  when  he  could  not  bear 
the  dif'^race  of  being  worfted  by  Demofthenes  in  the 
caufe  of  Ctefiphon,  retired  to  Rhodes.    And  being 
defired  by  the  inhabitants  to  recite  to  them  his  own 
oration  npon  that  occafion,  which  accordingly  he  did; 
the  next  day  they  requefted  of  him  to  let  them  hear 
that  of  Demofthenes  ;  which  having  pronounced  in  a 
moft  graceful  manner,  to  the  admiraf  on  of  all  who 
•were  prefent,  *'  How  much  more  (fays  he)  would  you 
have  wondered  if  you  had  heard  him  fpeak  it  himfelf!" 
Ey  which  he  plainly  gave  Demofthenes  the  preference 
in  that  refped.    We  might  add  to  thefe  authorities 
the  judgment  of  Quincilian,  who  fays,  that  **  it  is  not 
of  fo  much  moment  what  our  compofitions  are,  as 
how  they  are  pronounced ;  fince  it  is  the  manner  of 
the  delivery,  by  which  the  audience  is  moved."  And 
therefore  he  ventures  to  affert,  that  "  an  indifferent 
difcourfe,  aflifted  by  a  lively  and  graceful  aftion,  will 
have  greater  efficacy  than  the  fineft  harangue  which 
wants  that  advantage.'* 
,  The  truth  of  this  fentiment  of  the  ancients  con- 

cerning the  power  and  efficacy  of  pronunciation, 
might  be  proved  from  rtiany  inftances;  but  one  or  two 
may  here  fuffice.  Hortenfms,  a  cot€mpor?.ry  with 
Cicero,  and  while  living  next  to  him  in  repntation  as 
an  orator,  was  highly  applauded  for  his  action.  But 
his  orations,  after  his  death,  a*  Quintihan  tells  us  (for 
we  have  none  of  them  now  remaining),  did  not  appear 
a«fwerable  to  his  charader ;  from  whence  he  juftly 
concludes,  there  muft  have  been  fomething  pleafing 
when  he  fpokc  by  which  he  gained  his  charafter, 
which  was  loft  in  reading  them.  But  perhaps  there 
is  fcarce  a  more  confiderable  inftance  of  this  than  in 
Cicero  himfelf.  After  the  death  of  Pompey,  when 
Caefar  had  got  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
many  of  his  acquaintance  interceded  with  him  in  be- 
fcalf  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  been  of 
the  contrary  party  In  the  late  wais.  Among  others, 
Cicero  folicited  for  his  friend  Ligarlus;  which  Tubero 
underftanding,  who  owed  Ligarius  a  grudge,  he  op- 
pofed  it,  and  undertook  to  reprefent  him  to  Caefar  as 
unworthy  of  his  mercy.  Caefar  himfelf  was  prejudiced 
againft  Ligarius ;  and  therefore,  when  the  caufe  was 
to  come  before  hins,  he  fald,  *'  We  may  venture  to 
hear  Cicero  difplay  his  eloquence;  for  I  know  the  per- 
fon  he  pleads  for  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  my  enemy." 
But,  however,  in  the  conrfe  of  his  oration,  Cicero  fo 
worked  upon  his  paffions,  that  by  the  frequent  altera- 
tion of  his  countenance,  die  emotions  of  his  mind  were 
very  confpicuons.  And  when  he  Came  to  touch  upon 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  which  had  given  Caefar  the 
empire  of  the  world,  he  reprefented  it  in  that  moving 
and  lively  manner,  that  Caefar  could  no  longer  con- 
tain himfelf,  but  was  thrown  into  fuch  a  fit  of  Ihiver- 
ing,  that  he  dropped  the  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  Caefar 
was  himfelf  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of  that  age, 
knew  all  the  arts  of  addrefs,  and  avenues  to  the  paf- 
fions, and  confequently  was  better  prepared  to  guard 
againft  them.    But  neith^f  his  ikiU,  nor  refolution  of 


mind,  was  of  fufficient  force  agalnll  the  power  of  ora-  Pronuncia- 
tory ;  but  the  conqueror  of  the  world  became  a  con-  , 


queft  to  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence  ;  fo  that, 
contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  into  his  plea,  and 
pardoned  Ligarius.  Now  that  oration  is  ftill  extant, 
and  appears  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  touch  the 
faft  and  tender  paffions  and  fprings  of  the  foul;  but  we 
believe  it  can  fcarce  be  difcernible  to  any  in  reading  it, 
how  it  ftiould  have  had  fo  furprifing  an  effeft  ;  which 
muft  therefore  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  wonder- 
ful addrefs  and  condu6l  of  the  fj)eaker. 

The  more  natural  the  pronunciation  is,  it  will  of 
confequence  be  the  more  moving,  fince  the  perfeftion 
of  art  confifts  in  its  neareft  referabiaiice  to  nature. 
AAd  therefore  it  is  not  without  good  reafon,  that  the 
ancients  make  it  one  qualification  of  an  orator,  that  he 
be  a  good  man  ;  becaufe  a  perfon  of  this  charader  will 
make  the  caufe  he  efpoufes  his  own,  and  the  more  fen- 
fibly  he  is  touched  with  it  himfelf,  his  adion  will  be 
the  more  natural,  and  by  tha*  means  the  more  eaiily 
affed  others  in  the  fame  manner.  Cicero,  fpeaking 
upon  this  fubjed,  fays,  "  It  is  certain  that  truth  (by 
which  he  means  nature)  in  every  thing  excels  imita- 
tion ;  but  if  that  was  fuffijient  of  itfelf  in  adion,  we 
(hould  have  no  occafiou  for  art."  In  his  opinion 
therefore  (and  who  was  ever  a  better  judge),  art,  in 
this  cafe  as  well  as  in  many  others,  if  well  managed, 
will  affill  and  improve  nature.  But  that  is  not  all;  for 
fometimea  we  find  the  force  of  it  fo  great  and  power- 
ful, that,  where  it  is  wholly  counterfeit,  it  will  for  the 
time  work  the  fame  cfttd  as  if  it  was  founded  in  truth. 
This  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  converfant 
with  the  reprefeatations  of  the  theatre.  In  tragedies, 
though  we  are  fenfible  that  every  thing  we  fee  and 
hear  is  feigned  and  counterfeit,  yet  fuch  is  the  power 
of  adion,  that  wc  are  oftentimes  affeded  by  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  were  all  realities.  An^^er  and 
refentment  at  the  appearance  of  cruelty,  concern  and  - 
folicitude  for  diftreffed  virtue,  rife  in  our  breafts;  and 
tears  are  extorted  from  us  for  opprefTed  innocence  : 
though  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  we  are  ready  to 
laugh  at  ourfelves  for  being  thus  decoyed.  If  art  then 
has  fo  great  an  influence  upon  us,  when  fupported  on- 
ly by  fancy  and  imagination,  how  powerful  muft  be 
the  effed  of  a  juft  and  hvely  reprcfentation  of  what  we 
know  to  be  true  and  real  ? 

How  agreeable  it  is  both  to  nature  and  reafon,  that 
a  warmth  of  expreffion  and  vehemency  of  motion 
ffiould  rife  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
fubjed  and  concern  of  the  fpeaker,  will  further  ap- 
pear,  by  looking  back  a  little  into  the  more  early  and 
fimple  ages  of  the  world.  For  the.  higher  we  go,  the 
more  wc  ihall  find  of  both.  We  ffiall  give  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a  very  great  man  upon  this  head,  in  his  own  Dial,  qf  ' 
words.  **  The  Romans  (fays  he)  had  a  very  great  Ehquentet 
talent  this  way,  and  the  Greeks  a  greater  The  ea.P-92'* 
ftern  nations  excelled  in  it,  and  particularly  the  He- 
brews.  Nothing  can  equal  the  ftr^ngth  and  vivacity 
of  the  figures  they  employed  in  their  difcourfe ;  and 
the  very  adions  they  ufed  to  exprefs  their  fentimentsj 
fuch  as  putting  afaes  on  their  heads,  and  tearing  their 
garments,  and  covering  themfelves  with  fackcloth  un- 
der any  deep  diftrefs  and  forrow  of  mind.  I  do  not 
fpeak  of  what  the  prophets  did  to  give  a  more  lively 
reprefcntatlon  of  the  things  they  foretold,  becaufe 
A  fuch 
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Fioimncia- fiji'h  figurative  avians  were  the  effeft  of  divine  infpi- 
,  ,  ration.    But  even  in  other  cafes  we  find  thofe  people 

/  underftood  much  belter  than  we  do  how  to  exprefs 
their  grief,  and  fear,  and  other  paflions.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  atofe  thofe  furprifing  efleft^  of  eloquence, 
which  we  never  experience  now."  I'hus  far  this  ex- 
cellent writer.  And  what  he  fays  here  with  rel^jeft 
to  the  aftions  of  die  eaftern  nation?,  vas  in  a  good 
mtafiire  cwflomary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans'^  if 
'  not  entirely  of  the  fame  kind,  ytc  perhaps  as  vehe- 

ment and  f  xpreffive.  They  did  not  think  language  of 
,  i;felf  fulricient  to  exprefs  the  heipht  of  their  paRions, 
tmlefs  enforced  by  nncomm-on  motions  and  geftures. 
ThuR,  when  Achilles  had  driven  the  Trojans  into 
tlicir  city  with  the  greateft  precipitation  and  terror, 
i.nd  only  Hedlor  ventured  to  tarry  without  the  gates 
to  engage  him  ;  Homer  reprefents  both  king  Priam 
and  liis  queen  under  the  higheft  confiernation  for  the 
(ianger  of  their  fon.  And  th<?refore,  in  order  to  pre- 
vail with  him  to  come  into  the  city,  and  tiot  fight  with 
Achilles,  they  not  only  intreat  him  from,  the  v^alls  in 
the  moft  tender  and  moving  language  imaginal  Je ; 
but  he  teais  off  his  grey  locks  with  his  handti;  and  fhe 
in  a  flood  of  tears  expofes  her  breafls,  atid  adjures  him 
by  thofe  paps  which  fuckled  him,  to  comply  with  their 
requeft.  The  poet  knew  very  well,  that  no  word«  of 
themfeives  could  reprefcnt  thofe  agonies  of  mind  he 
endeavoured  to  convey,  unlefs  heightened  by  the  idea 
,  of  fuch  a&ions  as  wene  expreffive  of  the  deepeft  for- 
row.  And  indeed  this  was  anciently  esteemed  fo  re- 
quifite  in  an  orator,  that  in  matters  of  irr.pottancc  he 
was  fcarce  thought  »*>  lie  in  earnefi;  who  wanted  it.  In 
one  of  Cicero's  orations,  he  does  not  ftick  to  argue  in 
that  manner  with  his  adverfary.  Would  you  talk 
thus  (fays  he)  if  yon  was  ferious  ?  Would  you,  who 
are  wont  to  difplay  your  eloqiTcnce  fo  warmly  in  the 
danger  of  others,  a6l  fo  coldly  in  yotir  own  ?  Where 
is  that  concern,  that  ardour,  which  ufed  to  extort  pity 
even  from  children?  Here  is  no  emotion  either  of  mind 
or  body  ;  neither  the  forehead  ftruclc,  nor  the  thigh, 
nor  fo  much  as  a  Ramp  of  the  foot.  Therefore,  you 
have  !)een  fo  far  from  inflaming  our  minds,  that  you 
have  fcarce  ktpt  us  awake." 

As  adlion  tiierefore  was  judged  fo  neceflary  a  qua- 
lificntion  in  an  orator  Jimong  the  ancients,  fo  they 
■made  ufe  of  feveral  methods  and  expedients  for  the 
better  attaining  it.  The  principal  of  which  we  fliall 
briefly  mention. 

Decency  of  prontrnclation  is  an  habit.  And  as  all 
habits  are  gained  by  time,  fo  the  fooner  they  are 
learned,  they  are  generally  acquired  with  greater  eafe. 
For  while  perfons  are  young,  they  are  not  only  more 
flexible,  and  capable  of  any  particular  bent,  but  they 
are  likewife  free  from  the  trouble  of  encountering  and 
fubduing  contrary  habits,  which  doubles  the  lf.bour, 
jind  increafes  the  difficulty  of  attaining  any  laudable 
quality.  Qiiintillan  was  very  fenfible  of  this  in  the 
cafe  here  licfore  us ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  have 
perfons  tiaine '  up  to  it,  he  begins  with  them  in  their 
childhood,  and  defcends  fo  low  as  even  to  give  direc- 
tions how  they  flioidd  be  taught  to  pronounce  when 
they  firft  learn  to  read.  And  he  advifts,  that  they 
faould  then  be  inftru£ted  where  to  fufpend  their  voice, 
and  make  the  proper  paufes,  both  in  diftinguifhing 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fam-e  fentence,  asd  in  fepara- 
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t:n:^  one  fentence  from  another  :  likev.'Ife  when  to  Pronuneia 
raife  or  fink  their  voice,  or  give  it  a  proper  inflec- 
tion ;  to  be  flower  or  fafter,  more  vehement  or  fedate, 
as  the  nature,  of  the  things  may  require  ;  and  that  the 
tone  of  their  voice  be  always  manly  and  grave,  but  at 
the  fame  time  mixed  with  an  agreeable  fweetnef*. 
Thefe  things  may  perhaps  appear  in  themfelvcs  fmall ; 
Init  if  duly  attended  to,  tliey  will  be  found  of  confi' 
dei-a!)le  fervice  ta  bring  us  to  a  jufl  and  proper  pro- 
nunciat'on.  For  in  every  thing  that  is  to  be  attained 
by  pr?.£lice,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  fet  out  right  at 
firft. 

I'he  ancients  likewife  had  perfons  whom  they  called 
phonafci,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  teacn  them 
how  to  regulate  and  manage  their  voice  ;  and  others, 
who  inftruiltd  thein  in  the  whole  art  of  prvonunciatioa, 
both  as  to  their  voice  and  geftures.  Thefe  latter  were 
generally  taken  from  the  theatre,  being  fome  eminent 
experienced  aflors.  So  Quintilian,  treating  of  the 
province  of  thefe  perfons,  fays,  "  Lhe  comedian  ought 
to  teach  them  how  to  relate  fails,  with  what  autho- 
rity to  advlfe,  with  what  vehemence  to  exprefs  ant^-ef, 
and  with  what  foftnefs  compaffion."  And  fpeaking 
of  geftures,  he  fays,  "He  ihould  admonifli  them  to 
raife  their  countenance,  not  diiiort  their  lips,  or  ftrctch 
their  miouths."  With  feveral  other  direclions  of  the 
like  kind.  And  we  are  told  concerning  the  emperor 
M.  Antoninus,  ufually  called  the  philofopher,  that 
His  firjl  majlirs  luere  Euphorio  the  grammarian^  and  6V- 
miuus  the  comedian. 

But  though  they  made  ufe  of  aftors  to  inftruft 
their  youth  in  farming  their  fpeech  and  geftures,  yet 
the  atlion  of  an  orator  was  much  different  from  that 
of  the  theatre.  Cicero  very  plainly  reprefents  this  di- 
ftinftion,  in  the  words  of  Craffus,  when>  fpeaking  of 
orators,  he  fays,  "  The  motions  of  the  body  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  exprefllons,  not  in  a  theatrical  way, 
mimicking  the  words  by  particular  gefticulations,  but 
in  a  manner  expreffive  of  the  general  fenfe,  with  a  fe- 
date and  manly  inflexion  of  the  fides;  not  taken  from 
the  ftage  and  adlors,  but  from  the  exercife  of  arms  and 
the  paleftra."  And  Quintilian  fays  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  **  Every  gefture  and  motion  of  the  comedians  i$ 
not  to  be  imitated,  nor  to  the  fame  degree."  They 
thought  the  a6lion  of  the  theatre  too  light  and  extra- 
vagant for  the  imitation  of  an  orator  ;  and  therefore, 
though  they  employed  aftors  to  inform  young  perfons 
in  the  firft  rudimcJnts,  yet  they  were  afterwards  fent  to 
the  paleftra,  or  fchools  defigned  on  purpofe  to  teach 
them  a  decent  and  graceful  management  of  their  bodies. 
And  fuch  fchools,  as  Qriintilian  informs  us,  were  in 
ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  Juft  as  of 
later  ages  children  learn  to  dance,  in  fome  raeafure 
with  the  fame  intention. 

Being  thus  far  prepared,  they  were  afterwards  fent 
to  the  fchools  of  the  rhetoricians.  And  here,  astheif 
bufinefs  was  to  cultivate  their  ftyle,  and  g-in  the 
whole  art  of  eloquence  ;  fo  particularly  to  acquire  a 
juft  and  accurate  pronunciation  by  thofe  exercifes,  in 
which  for  that  end  they  were  conftantly  employed. 
And  as  the  Greeks  were  moft  cele])rated  foi  their  flcill 
in  all  the  polite  arts,  and  efpecially  oratory  ;  the  Ro- 
man gentry  and  nobility  generally  fent  their  fon« 
abroad,  and  placed  them  under  the  tuition  of  fome 
Grecian  matter,  to  inftrud  them  in  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing, 
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ronuncia-  Jng,  and  by  that  means  to  fit  tliem  for  tlie  fervice  of 
tion.  country,  either  in  the  courts  of  judicature  or  the 

fenate.  Thus  Cicero  was  fent  to  Rhodes,  to  ft.udy  un- 
der the  famous  Molo,  and  Brutus  under  Paintnenes  ; 
Csefar  was  going  to  the  fame  phce  when  taken  by 
pirates;  and  Augullus  afterwards  ftudied  there  under 
Apollodorus. 

Nor,  after  all  this  pains  nnd  induftry,  did  they  yet 
thir,k.  themfelves  fufficiently  quahfied  to  take  upon 
them  the  charafter  of  orators.  But  it  was  their  con- 
fiant  cufi;om  to  get  together  fome  of  their  friends  and 
acquauTtance  who  were  proper  judges  of  fuck  perform- 
ances, and  declaim  before  them  in  private.  The  buli- 
nefs  of  thefe  perfons  was  to  make  obfervations  both 
©n  their  hmguage  and  pronunciation.  And  they  were 
allowed  the  greateft  freedom  to  take  notice  of  any 
thing  they  thought  amifs,  either  8S  to  inaccuracy  of 
method,  impropriety  of  ftyle,  or  indecency  of  their 
voice  or  anions.  This  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
c-orred  any  fuch  dtfeds  at  firft,  before  they  became 
habitual.  What  effefts  might  not  juflly  be  expeaed 
from  fuch-  an  inftitution  ?  Perfons  trained  up  in  this 
manner,  with  all  thofe  advantages,  joined  to  a  good 
natural  genius,  could  not  fail  of  making  very  com- 
plete orators.  Though  even  after  they  came  to  appear 
in  public,  they  did  not  lay  afide  the  cuftom  of  de- 
tlaiming.  For  Quintilian  tells  us,  that  C.  Carbo  ufed 
to  praalfe  it  daily  in  his  tent.  And  Augullus  is  report- 
ed to  have  continued  it  during  the  war  of  Mutlna 
sgainft  M.  Antony.  Nor  is  It  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
l-o  conftant  an  attendance  to  this  praaice  was  only  fer- 
vlceable  to  them  In  their  public  performances  ;  but  It 
muft  neceffarlly  affed  their  whole  conduft,  give  them 
a  freedom  of  fpeeeh,  eafinefs  of  addrefs  and  behaviour, 
.ind  render  them  In  all  rcfpefts  fine  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  excellejit  oriitors.  And  from  hence  perhaps  we 
may  fee  Icfs  reafon  to  wonder  at  the  furprlfing  effiefts 
of  fome  of  their  difcourfes,  when  we  conlider  what 
pains  they  took  to  arrive  at  thofe  abilities. 

Having  thus  far  treated  on  pronunciation  in  gene- 
ral, we  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  parts  of  it 
feparately  ;  which  are  voice  zvd  ge/lure. 

Ghap.II.    Of  the  Voice. 

Voice  Is  one  kind  of  founds.  Now  the  Influence 
of  founds,  either  to  raife  or  allay  our  pafllons,  is  evi- 
dent from  mufic.  And  certainly  the  harmony  of  a  fine 
difcourfe,  well  and  gracefully  pronounced,  Is  as  ca- 
"^pable  to  move  us.  If  not  In  a  v/ay  fo  violent  and  ecfta- 
tlc,  yet  not  lefs  powerful,  and  more  agreeable  to  our 
rational  faculties.  As  the  laifinefs  of  this  chapter  is 
to  offer  feme  Gonfiderations  for  the  juft  and  decent 
management  of  the  voice.  It  may  not  be  Improper  In 
the  firft  place  to  ohferve  in  general  what  nature  does 
when  free  asd  unconftrained.  As  perfons  are  difterent- 
ly  affeAed  when  they  fpeak  ;  fo  they  naturally  alter 
the  tone  of  their  voice,  though  they  do  not  attend  to 
it.  It  rifes,  finks,  and  has  various  infledions  given 
iti  according  to  the  prefent  ftate  and  difpofition  of  the 
mind.  When  the  mind  is  calm  and  fedate,  the  voice 
is  rroderate  and  even  ;  when  the  former  is  dejettcd 
with  lorrow,  the  latter  Is  languid  ;  and  when  that  k 
infiame('  by  paffion,  this  is  raifed  and  elevated.  It  is 
the  orator'8  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  follow  nature,  and 
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to  endeavour  that  the  tone  of  his  voice  appear  natu- P^'on^ncia 
ral  and  unaffeded.  And  for  this  end,  he  muft  take 
care  to  fult  it  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjcd  ;  but  ftili  fo 
as  to  be  always  grave  and  decent.  Some  perfons  con- 
tinue a  difcourfe  In  fuch  a  low  and  drawling  manner, 
that  they  can  fcarce  be  heard  by  their  audience.  O- 
thers  again  hurry  on  In  fo  loud  and  boifterous  a  man- 
ner as  If  they  imagined  their  hearers  were  deaf.  But 
all  the  mnfic  and  harmony  of  fpeeeh  lies  In  the  proper 
temoerament  of  the  voice  between  thefe  extrtn»es.  In 
ordeV  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  juft  light,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  confider  the  principal  afietlions  or  proper- 
ties of  the  voice,  and  how  they  are  to  be  regulated  by 
an  orator.  Now  thefe  may  all  be  referred  either  to 
quantity  or  quality. 

The  quantity  of  the  voice  confifts  In  Its  highnefs  or 
loivnrfs,f'wiftnefs  or  Jl'jivnefs,  and  the  intermediate  de- 
grees between  them. 

Every  perfon  who  fpeaks  In  public,  (hould  endea- 
vour, if  he  can,  to  fill  the  place  whc're  he  fpeaks.  But 
ftlU  he  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  natural 
key  of  his  voice,  if  he  does,  It  will  neither  be  foft 
nor  agreeable  ;  but  either  harfh  and  rough,  or  too 
flirlll  ana  fqueaking.  Befides,  he  v-ill  not  be  able  to 
give  every  fyllable  its  full  and  diftlnft  found  ;  which 
win  render  what  he  fays  obfcure,  and  difficult  to  be 
underftood.  He  fhould  therefore  take  care  to  keep- 
his  voice  within  reach,  fa  as  to  have  it  under  manage- 
ment, that  he  may  ralfe  or  fink  It,  or  give  It  any  In- 
flexion he  thinks  proper  :  Which  It  will  not  be  in  his 
power  to  do,  if  he  put  a  force  upon  it,  and  ftrain  It 
beyond  Its  natural  tone. 

The  like  caution  Is  to  be  ufed  againft  the  contrary 
extreme,  that  the  voice  be  not  dropped,  and  fuffered" 
to  fink  too  low.    This  will  give  the  fpcnker  pain  In 
raifing  It  again  to  Its  proper  pitch,  and  be  no  lefs  of- 
fenfiveto  the  hearers.  For  though  the  mufic  of  fpeeeh 
confifts  In  the  variations  of  the  voice,  yet  they  mufl 
l  e  gradual  to  render  them  pleafant.    Such  fudden  and 
great  changes   at  once  are  rather  to  be  efteemed 
chafms  in  fpeaking,  than  variations.    Befides,  as  they- 
often  prevent  the  hearers  from  taking  In  the  fcnfe  of 
what  is  fald.  It  gives  them  no  fmall  uneafinefs  that 
they  are  obliged  to  ftretch  their  attention.  Many  per-  ■ 
fons  are  too  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this,  efpecially  at  the 
end  of  a  fentence,  by  dropping  the  laft  word  ;  which 
ought  In  a  particular  manner  to  be  exprefl^ed  diftlndlly, . 
becaufe  the  meaning  of  the  whok  fentence  often  de-- 
pends  upon  it. 

The  medium  between  thefe  two  is  a  moderate  and  • 
even  voice.    But  this  is  not  the  fame  In  all;  that  which  • 
is  moderate  In  one  would  be  high  la  another.  Every 
perfon  therefore  muft  regulate  it  by  the  natural  key 
of  his  own  voice.    A  calm  and  fedate  voice  Is  gene- 
rally beft  ;  as  a  moderate  found  Is  moft  pleafing  to  the 
ear.  If  it  be  clear  and  diftind.    But  this  equality  of- 
the  voice  muft  ?.lfo  fee  accompanied  wich  a  variety,, 
otherwife  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  fince  all  harmony 
confifts  in  variety.-  Nothing  is  lefs  pleafing  than  a  dif- 
courfe pronounced  throughout  in  one  continued  tone' 
of  the  voice,  without  any  change  or  alteration,  Be- 
fides, a  variation  of  the  voice  is  an  eafe  to  the  fpeaker; 
28  the  body  Is  relieved  by  fliiftlng  Its  pofture.  The 
equality  therefore  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  admits  a 
variety  of  inflections  and  changes  within  the  fame 
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pitcli.  And  when  that  is  altered,  the  gradations, 
^  whether  higher  or  lower,  fhould  be  fo  gentle  and  re- 
gular as  to  prtferve  a  due  proportion  of  the  parts  and 
harmony  of  the  whole  ;  which  cannot  be  done,  when 
the  voice  is  fuddenly  varied  with  too  great  a  diftinc- 
tion.  And  therefore  it  fhould  move  from  one  key  to 
another,  fo  as  rather  to  glide  like  a  gentle  ftream, 
than  pour  down  like  a  rapid  torrent,  as  an  ingenious 
"writer  has  well  exprefled  it.  An  even  voice  is  heft  fit- 
ted to  keep  the  mind  to  cloft  attention.  And  there- 
fore,  in  fuhfefts  defigned  only  for  inftruaion,  without 
any  addrefs  to  the  paflions,  tliere  is  little  room  for  a 
variety  of  voice.  For  the  voice  ought  to  agree  with 
the  flyle  ;  and  as  upon  fuch  fubjeds  this  fliould  he 
equal,  moderate,  and  fmooth,  fo  (hould  the  other.  £• 
very  thing,  as  we  fay,  is  beautiful  in  its  feafon  ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  things  which  ought  al- 
w'ays  to  be  regarded.  And  therefore,  an  afFefted  va- 
riety, ill  pl?.ced,  is  as  difagreeable  to  a  judicious  au- 
dience, as  the  wp.tit  of  it,  where  the  fubjecft  requires  it. 
We  may  find  fome  perfons,  in  pronouncing  a  grave  and 
plain  difcourfe,  affect  as  many  diiferent  tones,  changes, 
and  variations  of  their  voice,  as  if  they  were  a6ling  a 
<;omedy  ;  which  is  doubllefs  a  very  great  impropriety. 
But  the  orator's  province  is  not  barely  to  apply  te  the 
mind,  fcut  likewlfe  to  the  psflions  ;  \i'hich  require  a 
great  variety  of  the  voice,  high  or  low,  vehement  or 
languid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prfiions  he  de- 
figns  to  affeft.  So  that  for  an  orator  always  to  ufe 
the  fame  tone  or  degree  of  his  voiced  and  expeft  to 
anfwer  all  his  views  by  it,  would  be  much  the  fame 
thing  as  if  a  phyfician  fhould  propofe  to  cure  all  di- 
ilempers  by  one  medicine.  From  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  although  various  inflexions  and  tones  of 
the  voice  are  reqtiifite  to  make  it  harmonious  and  plea- 
fing  to  the  ear  ;  yet  the  degree  of  it  fhould  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  and  deGgn  of 
the  fpeaker.  And,  a«  a  perfeft  monotony  is  al- 
ways unpleafant,  fo  it  can  never  be  neceffary  in  any 
difcourfe. 

The  next  property  of  the  voice  above-mentioned 
was  fiviftnefs.  That  fome  exprcflions  ought  to  be 
pronounced  fafler  and  fwifter  than  others,  is  very  ma- 
rifeft.  Gay  and  fprightly  ideas  fhould  not  only  be 
exprefled  louder,  but  alfo  fafler,  than  fuch  as  are  fad 
and  melancholy.  And  when  we  prefs  an  adverfary,the 
voice  fhould  be  brifk  and  tquick.  But  to  hurry  on  in 
a  precipitant  manner  without  paufing,  till  flopt  for 
want  of  breath,  is  certainly  a  very  great  fault.  This 
deftroys  not  only  the  neceflary  difiinfticn  between  fen- 
terce  and  fentence,  but  likewife  between  the  feveral 
words  of  the  fame  fentence  ;  nay,  and  often  occafions 
ns  to  exprefs  our  words  by  halves,  w  hile  one  is  thrown 
fo  fall  upon  another,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give 
each  its  full  and  juft  found.  By  this  means  all  the 
grace  of  fpeaking  is  lofl,  p.nd  in  a  great  meafure  the 
advantage  of  hearing.  For  when  the  ears  of  the 
hearers  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  volubility  of  the 
fpeaker's  tongue,  they  will  be  Httle  the  better  for 
what  he  fays.  Befides,  by  not  commanding  his  voice, 
and  eafing  his  breath  at  the  proper  paufes  and  points 
of  diftinftion,  he  is  often  obliged  to  flop  in  the  middle 
©f  a  fentence ;  and  fo  divides  what  fhould  be  conti- 
nued, and  joins  what  fhould  be  fepaiated  ;  v.h'rh 
»uft  neceffarily  dcftroy  the  fcnfe,  and  confound  his 
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difcourfe.  Young  perfons  are  very  Hahle  to  this,  efpe-  Pronuncia- 
cially  at  firfl  fetting  out.  And  it  often  arifes  from 
diffidence.  They  are  jealous  of  their  performances, '"""^'"^'^ 
and  the  fuccefs  they  may  have  in  fpeaking,  which 
gives  them  a  pdn  till  it  is  over;  and  this  puts  them 
into  a  hurry  of  mind,  which  incapacitates  them  from 
governing  their  voice,  and  keeping  it  under  that  due 
regulation  which  perhaps  they  propofed  to  them- 
felves  before  they  began  to  fpeak.  And  the  greater 
degree  fuch  perfons  have  of  a  native  and  ingenuous 
modefty,  accompanied  with  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  they  are  commonly  more  expofed  to  this.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  are  fired  with  an  ardent 
defire  to  recommend  themfelves,  and  on  the  other  are 
fearful  of  the  event,  this  dubious  ftate  of  mind  is  very 
apt  to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  run  them  into 
this  excefs.^  From  which  we  may  fee  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  the  voice  well  formed  betimes;  for  when 
once  it  is  become  habitual  to  fpeak  with  juftnefs  and 
propriety,  perfons  readily  pratftife  it  without  much  at- 
tention or  concern. 

And  as  a  precipitant  and.  hafty  pronunciation  \% 
culpable,  fo  likewife  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fault  to 
fpeak  too  flow.  This  feems  to  argue  a  heavincfs  in 
the  fpeaker.  And  as  he  appears  cool  himfclf,  he  can 
never  expe<a  to  warm  his  hearers,  and  excite  their  af- 
fedions.  When  not  only  every  word,  but  every  fyl- 
lable  is  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length,  the  ideas  do 
not  come  fall  enough  to  keep  up  the  attention  without 
much  uneafinefs.  For  till  the  fenfe  is  completed,  the 
mind  is  in  fufpenfe  j  and,  if  it  be  held  long  in  that 
fituation,  it  will  of  courfe  flag  and  grow  tired.  In- 
deed, in  fome  cafes,  it  is  requifite  the  pronunciation 
fhould  be  flower  than  in  others  ;  as  in  reprefentinvj 
things  great  and  difhcult  ;  or  in  exprefling  fome  par- 
ticular paflions,  as  admiration  or  grief.  But  the  ex- 
treme we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is  a  flownefs  equally 
continued  through  a  whole  difcourfe,  which  muft  ne« 
ceffarily  render  it  flat  and  lifelefs. 
^  Now,  to  avoid  either  of  the  tvro  extremes  laft  men- 
tioned, the  voice  ought  to  be  fedate  and  diflinft. 
And  in  order  to  render  it  diftinft,  it  is  neceffary,  not 
only  that  e.->.ch  word  and  fyllalle  fhould  have  its  jufl 
and  full  found,  both  as  to  time  and  accent;  but  like- 
wife  that  every  fentence,  and  part  of  a  fentence, 
fhould  be  feparnted  by  its  proper  paufc  and  interval. 
This  is  more  eafy  to  be  done  in  reading,  from  the  af- 
fift^  nce  of  the  points ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  attendcj 
to  ift  fpeaking,  if  we  would  pronounce  in  a  diflinft 
and  graceful  manner.  For  every  one  fhould  fpeak  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  ought  to  read,  if  he  could  ar- 
rive at  that  cxadlnefs.  Now  the  comrcon  rule  givFn  in 
paufing  is,  that  we  Hop  our  voice  at  a  comma  till  we 
can  tell  one,  at  a  femicolon  two,  at  a  colon  three, 
and  at  a  full  period  four.  And  as  thefe  points  are 
either  accommodated  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame 
fentence,  as  the  firft  three ;  or  different  fentences,  as 
the  kft  ;  this  occafions  the  different  length  of  the 
paufe,  by  which  either  the  dependence  of  what  pre- 
cedes upon  that  which  follows,  or  its  diftinftion  from 
it,  is  rtprefented.  And  therefore,  in  the  firft  three 
flops,  the  voice  is  rather  to  be  fufpendtd  in  different 
d'  grees  or  n  eafures  of  time,  than  entirely  dropt,  to 
fhcv  that  the  fenfe  i»not  yet  completed.  But  between 
fentence  acd  fentence  we  refpire,  and  begin  anew.  So 
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eta- that  !n  long  periods,  the  voice  {KouU  be  favoured  by 
■  ^beginning  low  and  fedately,  that  it  may  hold  to  the 
end  without  refpiration  ;  or  if  it  will  not,  the  breath 
ought  to  be  recovered  without  finking  the  voice.  For 
if  once  the  voice  drop  for  want  of  breath  before  the 
period  be  finifhed,  not  only  the  beauty,-  but  likewife 
the  fenfe  of  it  will  be  loll.  Quintilian  lays  a  great 
ftrefs  upon  a  due  attention  to  thefe  paufes  ;  and  fays, 
Though  it  may  appear  not  fo  confiderable  in  itfelf, 
yet  all  the  other  virtues  of  a  good  pronunciation  are 
deficient  without  it." 

Hitherto  we  have  confi(lereJ  fuch  properties  of  the 
voice  as  refpeA  quantity,  we  come  now  to  fpeak  of  its 
qualities.  And  the  ■  chief  of  thefe  are  Jlrength  or 
nveaknefsi  clearnefs  or  obfcvrenefs,  fulnefs  or  fmailnefs, 
fmoothnefs  or  rwghnefs.  Now,  one  half  of  thefe  is 
what  every  one  would  willingly  choofe,  as  he  would 
wifh  to  be  free  from  the  others.  But  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  give  oiirfelves  what  qualities  of  the  voice  we 
pleafe  ;  but  only  to  make  the  bed  ufe  we  can  of  what 
nature  has  beftowcd  upon  us.  However,  feveral  de- 
feats of  the  voice  are  capable  of  being  helped  by  care 
and  proper  means  ;  as,  on  the  other  han  i,  the  heft 
voice  may  be  greatly  hurt  by  ill  management  and  in- 
difcretion.  Temperance  is  a  great  prefervative  of  the 
voice,  and  all  excefs  is  highly  prejudicial  to  it.  The 
voice  muft  necefTarily  fufFer,  if  the  organs  of  fpeech 
have  not  their  proper  tone.  And  in  order  to  their 
having  this,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  due  temperature  ; 
that  is,  they  muft  neither  he  too  moift  nor  too  dry. 
If  they  abound  with  --fluids,  thefe  will  obftru6t  the 
clearnefs  of  the  voice,  and  render  it  obfcure  and  con- 
fufed  ;  and  if  they  are  parched  with  drought,  the 
voice  will  be  har(h  and  rough.  Now  all  exceffes,  as  well 
as  fome  bodily  indifpofitions,  are  apt  to  afFedl  the  or- 
gans one  or  other  of  thefe  ways. 

A  ftrong  voice  is  very  ferviceable  to  an  orator,  be- 
caufe,  if  it  want  fome  other  advantages,  he  is,  how- 
ever, capable  to  make  himfelf  heard.  And  if  at  any 
time  he  is  forced  to  ftrain  it,  he  is  ii)  lefs  danger  of  its 
failing  him  before  he  has  finiihed  his  difcourfe.  But 
he  who  has  a  weak  voice,  fliould  be  very  careful  not 
to  ftrain  it,  cfpecially  at  firft.  He  ought  to  begin 
low,  and  rife  gradually  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  the  key  of 
his  voice  will  well  carry  him,  without  being  obliged  to 
link  again  afterwan'.s.  Frequent  infleftions  of  tlie 
voice  will  likewife  be  fome  afliftance  to  him.  But  efpe- 
cially  he  fliould  take  care  to  fpeak  dehberatcly,  and 
eafe  hie  voice,  by  allowing  due  time  for  refpiration  at 
all  the  proper  paufes.  It  is  an  extreme  much  lefs  in- 
convenient for  fuch  a  perfon  rather  to  fpeak  too  flov.', 
than  too  faft.  But  this  defedl  of  a  weak  voice  is 
fometimes  capable  of  being  helped  by  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per methods  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  inftance  of  De- 
rnofthenes,  before-mentioned. 

A  voice  is  faid  to  be  c/for,  when  the  organs  of 
'Tpcech  are  fuited  to  give  every  Angle  letter,  and  all 
the  combinations  of  them  in  fyliables  and  words,  their 
proper  and  diftinft  found.  Such  a  voice  is  very 
t)lea(ing  and  agreeable  to  the  hearers  ;  and  no  lefs  an 
happinefs  to  the  fpeaher,  as  it  faves  him  a  great  ex- 
pence  of  fpirits.  For  a  moderate  voice,  if  clear,  will 
be  ^s  dirtinCtly  heard,  as  one  much  louder,  if  thick 
and  obfcure.  Which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
fpcaker,  becaufe  he  can  better  keep  his -voice  under 
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command,  and  modulate  it  at  pleafurc,  as  the  feveral  Pronuncia- 
parts  and  circumftances  of  his  difcourfe  may  require.  . 
On  the  contrary,  an  obfcure  and  confufed  voice  is  " 
not  always  occafioned  from  a  deficiency  in  the  organ  ; 
but  many  times  is  the  efPed  of  cuftom  and  a  bad 
habit.  Some  perfons,  either  from  want  of  due  care 
in  their  education  at  firft,  or  from  inadvertency  and  ne- 
ghgence  afterwards,  run  into  a  very  irregular  and 
confufed  manner  of  expreffing  their  words  ;  either  by 
raifplacing  the  accent,  confounding  the  found  of  the 
letters,  or  huddling  the  fyliables  one  upon  another,  fa 
as  to  render  what  they  fay  often  unintelligible.  In- 
deed, fometimes  this  arifes  from  a  natural  defeft,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Demoflhenes  ;  who  found  a  method  to 
reAify  that,  as  well  as  the  weakeuefs  of  his  voice. 
But  in  faults  of  this  kind,  which  proceed  from  habit, 
doubtlefs  the  moft  likely  way  to  mend  them  is  to  fpe.  k 
deliberately. 

A  full  voice  is  not  tlie  fame  as  a  ftrong  or  a 
loud  voice.  It  fills  the  ear,  but  it  is  often  not  plea- 
fant.  And  therefore  to  render  it  fo,  as  well  as  audible, 
it  fhould  be  frequently  varied.  However,  this  feems 
better  fuited  to  the  character  of  an  orator,  than  a 
fmall  and  fhrill  voice;  becaufe  it  has  fomething  in  it 
more  grave  and  manly.  And  thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  of  a  very  fmall  voice,  fliould  be  cautious  of 
ralfing  it  to  too  high  a  pitch,  efp'ecially  at  once ;  be- 
caufe the  fudden  compreffure  of  the  organ  is  apt  to 
Occafion  a  fqueaking  and  very  difagreeable  found. 

A  foft  and  f:i)ooth  voice  is  of  all  the  moil  mufical, 
efpecially  if  it  be  flexible.  And  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  lefs  harmonious  than  a  voice  that  is 
harfh  and  rough.  For  the  one  grates  as  difagree- 
ably  upon  the  ear,  as  the  other  gives  it  pleafure  and 
delight. 

From  the  confideration  of  thefe  feveral  properties  of 
the  voice,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  beft,  and 
ficteft  for  an  orator,  which  is  moderate,  diftinCl, 
firm,  cle?,r,  and  fmooth,  and  withal  eafily  flexible  tu 
the  feveral  degrees  and  variations  of  found  which 
every  part  of  the  difcourfe  may  require. 

Chap.  III.  OfGeflure, 


By  this  is  meant,  a  fuitable  conformity  of  the  n^O'Gefhire  is 
tions  of  the  countenance,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  bo.ly  Mie  confor- 
in  fpeaking,  to  the  fubjeft-matter  of  the  difcourfe,  i^^ify  of  tlie 
The  w  or  A  gejl  are  is  here  ufed  in  a  larger  ferife  ilian  ig'"<'tioii9  cf 
ordinarily  done  in  common  language.    For  we  I'f^f-ly'jl^^ce^&c* 
make  ufe  of  that  word  to  denote  the  motions  of  the  to  the'na-' 
countenance,  or.  any  parts  of  it;  but  as  thefe  maketure  of  the 
a  confiderable  part  of  our  prefent  fubjeft,  they  muft 
here  be  comprehended  under  this  term. 

It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  whether  voice 
or  gefture  has  the  greater  influence  upon  us.  But  as 
the  latter  affisfts  us  by  the  eye,  as  the  former  does  by 
the  ear,  gefture  in  the  nature  of  it  feems  to  have  this 
advantJige,  that  it  conveys  the  impreffion  more  fpeedi- 
ly  to  the  mind  ;  for  the  fight  is  the  quickeft  of  all  our 
fenfcs.  Nor  is  its  influence  lefs  upon  our  paffions  ; 
nay,  in  fome  infta'tjcs  it  appears  to  act  more  power- 
fully. A  caft  of  the  eye  fliall  exprefs  defire  in  as  mo- 
ving a  manner  as  the  fofteft  language  ;  and  a  diffe- 
rent motion  of  it,  refentment.  To  wring  the  hands, 
tear  the  hair,  or  ihike  the  treaft,  are  all  ftrong  indica- 
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tlona  of  forrow.  And  !ie  who  claps  his  hand  to  his 
fword,  throws  us  into  a  greater  panic  than  one  who 
only  threatens  to  kill  us.  Nor  is  it  in  fome  refpefts 
lefs  various  and  extenfive  than  language.  Cicero  tells 
lis,  he  often  diverted  himfelf  by  trying  this  with 
Rofcius  the  comedian  ;  who  could  exprefs  a  fentence 
as  many  ways  by  his  geftures,  as  he  himfelf  by  words. 
And  fome  dramas,  called  pantomimes ^  have  been  carried 
on  wholly  by  mutes,  who  have  performed  every  part  by 
geftures  only,  without  words,  in  a  way  very  intelligent,  as 
well  as  entertaining  to  the  fpcftators.  Well  therefore 
might  Cicero  call  aB'ion  (or  gefture)  the  language  of 
the  body,  fince  it  is  capable  in  fo  lively  a  manner  to 
convey  both  our  ideas  and  paffions.  But  with  refpeft 
to  oratory,  gefture  may  very  properly  be  called  the 
fecond  part  of  pronunciation  ;  in  which,  as  the  voice 
fhould  be  fnited  to  the  impreffions  it  receives  from  the 
mind,  fo  the  feveral  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  be. 
accommodated  to  the  various  tones  and  infleftions  of 
the  voice.  When  the  voice  ia  even  and  moderate, 
little  gefture  is  required  ;  and  nothing  is  more  unna- 
tural than  violent  motion,  in  difcourfing  upon  ordi- 
nary and  famihar  fubjedls.  The  motions  of  the  body 
fhould  rife  therefore  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence 
and  energy  of  the  expreflion,  as  the  natural  ao4  genuine 
effeft  of  it. 

But  as  gefture  is  very  different  and  various  as  tOrthe 
manner  of  it,  which  depends  upon  the  decf:nt  con- 
du£l  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body  ;  it  will  not  be  amifs 
ta  confider  more  particularly  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  each  of  thofe  parts.  Now  all  gefture  is. 
cither  natural,  or  from  imitation.  By  natural  gefture 
we  mean  fuch.  aftions  and  motions  of  the  body,  as  na- 
turally, accompany  our  words,  as  thefe  do  the  im- 
preffions of  our  minds.  And  thefe  either  refpeft  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  particular  part  of  it.  But  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  this,  give  us  leave  juft  to  obferve, 
that  it  has  been  cuftomary  in  all  ages  . and  countries,  in 
making  a  fet  difcourfe  be.*"ore  an.  affembly,.  to  do  it 
ftanding.  Thus  we  read,  that  Abraham  flood  up^ 
and fpake  unto  the  children  of  Heth.  And  it  feems  as 
if  he  fat  down,  when  he  had  ended  his  fpeech  ;  be- 
caufe,  immediately  after  the  account  of  their  anfwer, 
it  is  faid  again,  that  Abraham  flood  up  and  bowed  him- 
felf to  the  people  of  the  landy  the  children  of  Heth.  In 
like  manner  Homer  reprefents  the  Grecian  princcp,  as 
flanding  up,  when  they  made  a  fpeechy  eifher  to  the 
army,  or  in  their  councils.  So  when  Achilles  has 
aflembled  the  army,  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  the 
great  plague  which  at  that  time  raged  among  them^ 
he  rifes  up.  before  he  begins  to  fpeak,  and  fits  down 
again  when  he  has  done.  After  him  the  prophet 
Calchas  rifes,  and  charges  it  upon  Agamemnon  ;  who 
rifing  up  in  a  paflion,  does  not  refufe  to  comply  with 
what  Calchas  propofed,  but  exprelTes  his  refentment 
at  him  for  faying  it.  And  upon  another  occafion, 
both  Agamemnon  and  Neftor  do  the  fame  in  council. 
And  Cicero  acquaints  us,  that  when  Lentulus  had 
been  charged  in  the  fenate  as  an  affociate  with  Ca- 
tiline, he  ftood  up  to  make  his  defence.  Nor  docs 
the  advant;ige  of  being  better  h;:ard,  feem  to  have 
bten  the  only  reafon  for  fo  general  an  agreement  in 
this  poflure ;  but  it  appears  likewife  to  have  been 
chofen,  as  the  moft  decent  and  refpeftful.  Sitting 
carries  in  it  an  air  of  authority,  and  is  therefore  a 


pofture  fcarce  ufed  upon  fuch  occafions,  unlefs  perhips  Proriunc 
where  that  is  defigned  to  be  expreffed  by  it.  Where-  ^'^"^ 
fore  it  was  a  thin=T  very  much  refented,  that  when 
Ca;far,  after  he  had  got  the  power  into  his  hands, 
once  addreffed  the  fenate,  either  refufed  to  rife,  as 
fome  fay,  or  as  others,,  one  of  his  friends  held  him 
down  by  his  gown* 

But  though  ftanding  appears  to  be  the  moft  proper 
pofture  for  fpeaking  in  public,  yet  it  is  very  unbe- 
coming for  the  body  to  be  entirely  without  any  mo* 
tion  like  a  ftatue.  It  fhould  not  long  continue  in 
the  lame  pofition,  but  be  conftantly  changing,  though 
the  motion  be  very  moderate.  There  ought  to  he  n9 
appearance  of  ftifFnefs,  but  a  certain  eafe  and  pliable- 
ncfs,  naturally  fiiiting  itfelf  to  every  expreflion  ;  by 
whij,h  means,  when  a  greater  degree  of  motion  is 
necefCary,  it  will  appear  lefs  fudden  and  vehement: 
For  as  the  raifing,  finking,  and  various  inflexions  of 
the  voice  muft  be  gradual ;  fo  likewife  fhould  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body.  It  is  only  on  fome  particular  oc- 
cafions  that  an  hafty.  vehemence  and  impetuoflty  is  pro- 
per in  either  cafe. 

As  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  is  the 
moft  eonfiderable.  To  lift  it  up  too  hii»-h  has  the  air 
of  arrogance  and  pride ;  to  ftretch  it  out  too  far,  or 
throw  it  back,  looks  clownifh  and  unmannerly  ;  to 
hang  it  downwards  on  the  breaft,  fhows  an  unmanly 
bafhfulnefs  and  want  of  fpirit ;  and  to  fufFer  it  to  lean 
OH  either  fhoulder,  argues  both  floth  and  indolence. 
Wherefore  in  calm  and  fedatedifcourfe  it  oughtto  keep  its 
natural  ftate,  an  upright  pofture.  However,  it  fhould 
not  be  long  without  motion,  nor  yet  always  moving  ; 
but  gently  turn  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes 
on  the  other,  as  occafion  requires,  that  the  voice 
may  be  heard  by  all  who  are  prefent ;  and  then  re- 
turn again  to  its  natural  pofition.  It  fhould  always 
accompany  the  other  adlions  of  the  body,  and  turn  on 
the  fame  fide  with  them;  except  when  averfion  to  any 
thing  is  expreffed,  which  is  done  by  ftretching  out  the 
right  hand,  and  turning  the  head  to  the  left.  The 
ancients  ereded  a  ftatue  of  Venue  in  this  pofture,  who 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  wTTfofia,  and  by  the  Latins 
VerticorSa,  and  in  Englifh  may  be  termed  the  forbid- 
ding Venus.  But  nothing  is  more  indecent  than 
violent  motions  and  agitations  of  the  head.  Afid 
therefore,  when  a  wiity  writer,  who  is  well  known 
among  us,  would  convey  the  moft  ridiculous  idea  of  a, 
pretender  to  knowledge,  he  exprefles  it  thus  : ' 

For  having  three  times  fhook  his  head 

To  ftir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  faid.  HuDHi 

But  it  is  the  countenance,  that  chiefly  reprefents  both 
the  paflions  and  difpofition  of  the  mind.  By  this  we 
expiefs  iove,  hatred,  joy,  forrow,  medefty,  and  con^ 
fidence  :  by  thia  we  fupplicate,  threaten,  footh,  in<- 
•wite-,  forbid,  confent,  or  refufe  ;  and  all  this  without 
fpeaking.  Nay,  from  hence  we  form  a  judgment  not 
only  of  a  pcrfon's  prefent  temper,  but  of  his  capacity 
and  natural  difpofition.  And  therefore.it  ia  common 
to  fay,  fuch  an  one  has  a  promifing  countenance^  or  that 
he promifes  little  by  his  countenance.  It  is  true,  this  is 
no  certain  rule  of  judging  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  alter  the  natural  make  of  his  countenance-: 
however,  it  may  put  us  upon  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  moft  pleafing  afpe<St  we  can  ;  fince  it  ia  fo  natural 
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pronuncia.  for  mankind  to  draw  fuch  conclufions  from  it ;  and 
fome  peifons  arc  fo  unhappy,  as  to  render  their  coun- 
tenance more  difagrceable,  than  othcrwife  it  would  be, 
hy  ill  habits. 

But  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face  bear  their  parr, 
and  contribute  to  the  proper  and  decent  motion  of  the 
whole.  In  a  calm  and  fedate  difcourfe,  all  the  features 
retain  their  natural  ftate  and  fituation.  In  forrow,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  lour,  and  the  cheeks  hang 
down.  But  in  expreflions  of  joy  and  checrfulnefs,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  are  expanded,  the  cheeks  con- 
traded,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  upwards. 
Anger  and  refentment  contrail  the  forehead,  draw  the 
brows  together,  and  thruft  out  the  lips.  And  terror 
elevates  both  the  brows  and  forehead.  As  thefe  are 
the  natural  figns  of  fuch  paffions,  the  orator  ftiould 
endeavour  to  conform  to  them. 

But  as  the  eyes  are  motl  aftive  and  fignificant,  it 
is  the  advice  of  Cicero  that  the  greateft  care  fhould 
be  taken  in  their  management.  And  he  gives  this 
reafon  for  it,  Becaufe  other  parts  of  the  countenance 
have  but  few  motions  ;  whereas  all  the  paffions  of  the 
foul  are  expreffed  in  the  eyes,  by  fo  many  different 
aftions,  which  cannot  polfibly  be  reprefentcd  by  any 
geftures  of  the  body,  if  the  eyes  arc  kept  in  a  fixed 
pofture.**  Common  experience  does  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  confirm  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  We  rea- 
dily guefs  at  a  perfon's  intention,  or  how  he  is  affefted 
to  us,  by  his  eyes.  And  any  fudden  change  or  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  is  prefcntly  followed  by  an  alteration 
in  the  look.  In  fpeaking  therefore  upon  pleafant 
and  delightful  fubjefts,  the  eyes  are  brilk  and  cheer- 
ful ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  fink  and  are  languid  in 
delivering  any  thing  melancholy  and  forrowful.  This 
is  fo  agreeable  to  nature,  chat  before  a  peifon  fpeaks, 
we  are  prepared  with  the  expectation  of  one  or  the 
other  from  his  different  afpe£t.  So  likewifc  in  anger, 
a  certain  vehemence  and  intenfenefs  appears  in  the 
eyes,  which,  for  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  it 
by,  we  endeavour  to  repr«rfent  by  metaphors  taken 
from  fire,  the  moft  violent  and  rapid  element,  and  fay 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  eyes  Jparile,  burn,  or  are  inflamed. 
In  expreflions  of  hatred  or  detellation,  it  is  natural  to 
alter  the  look,  either  by  turning  the  eyes  afide,  or 
downwards.  Virgil  has  very  juflly  obferved  this: 
for  when  he  defcribes  jfEneas  meeting  with  Dido  in 
the  Elyfian  fhades,  and  addrefling  her,  be  reprefents 
her  difregard  of  him,  by  faying, 

Difdainfully  fhe  look'd  ;  then  turning  round, 
Still  fix'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

She  fliowed  her  refentment  for  his  former  treatment  of 
her,  by  not  vouchfafing  to  look  on  him.  Indeed,  the  eyes 
are  fometimes  turned  downwards  upon  other  occafions, 
as  to  exprefs  modeily.  And  if  at  any  time  a  parti- 
cular objefl  be  addreffed  to,  whatever  it  be,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  turned  that  way.  And  therefore  Philo- 
ftratus  very  defcrvedly  ridicules  a  certain  rhetorician 
as  guilty  of  a  folecifm  in  gellure,  who,  upon  faying, 
0  Jupiter!  turned  his  eyes  downward ;  and  when  he 
faid,  0  earth !  looked  upward.  A  flaring  look  has 
the  appearance  of  giddinefs  and  want  of  thought;  and 
to  contraft  the  eyes,  gives  fufpicion  of  craft  and  de- 
fign.  A  fixed  look  may  be  occafioned  from  intenfe- 
nefa  <^  thoughti  but      the  fame  .timt  fhows  .a  difre- 
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gard  to  the  audience  ;  and  a  too  quick  and  wandering  Pff^nuncia- 
motion  of  the  eyes  denotes  levity  and  wantonnefs.  A  ^  . 
gentle  and  moderate  motion  of  the  eyes  is  therefore  in 
common  mofl  fuitable,  always  direfted  to  fome  of  the 
audience,  and  gradually  turning  from  fide  to  fide  with 
an  air  of  refpeft  and  modefly,  and  looking  them  de- 
cently in  the  face,  as  in  common  difcourfe  :  Such  a 
behaviour  will  of  courfe  draw  an  attention.  As  in 
converfation,  when  a  perfon  addreffes  us  in  an  hand- 
fome  and  becoming  manner,  we  prefently  put  ourfelvcs 
in  a  pofture.  to  give  what  he  fays  a  proper  reception. 


But  a«  all  the  paffions  are  in  the  moft  lively  manner 
expreffed  in  the  eyes,  their  motions  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nature  of  thofe  paffions  they 
are  fuited  both  to  difcover  in  the  fpeakcr,  and  convey 
to  his  hearers  ;  fince,  as  the  quickeft  accefs  to  the. 
mind  is  by  the  fight,  a  proper  well-timed  look  will 
fometimes  fooner  effedl  this  than  it  can  be  done  by- 
words; as  in  difcharging  a  cannon,  we  are  ftruck  with 
the  light  before  we  hear  the  found. 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  diftinA  from  thd 
head,  the  fhoulders  ought  not  to  be  elevated  ;  for  this 
is  not  only  in  itfelf  indecent,  but  it  likcwife  contrails 
the  neck,  and  hinders  the  proper  motion  of  the  head. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  Ihould  they  be  drawn  down, 
and  depreffed  ;  becaufe  this  occafions  a  fliffnefs  botk 
to  the  neck  and  the  whole  body.  Their  natural 
pofture  therefore  is  beft,  as  being  moft  eafy  and  grace- 
ful. To  fhrug  the  fhoulders  has  an  abjeft  and  fervile 
air  ;  and  frequently  to  heave  them  upwards  and  down- 
wards is  a  very  difagreeable  fight. 

A  continued  motion  of  the  arms  any  way,  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  Their  adion  fhould  generally 
be  very  moderate,  and  follow  that  of  the  hands,  unlefs 
in  very  pathetic  expreffions,  where  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  them  a  more  lively  fpring. 

The  hands,  need  never  be  idle.  Quintilian  feems  to 
think  them  as  neceffary  and  powerful  in  ailion,  as 
Cicero  does  the  eyes.  The  hands  (fays  he),  without 
which  all  gefture  is  lame  and  weak,  have  a  greater 
variety  of  motions  than  can  well  be  expreffed ;  for 
they  are  almoft  equal  to  our  words.  Do  not  we  defire 
with  them,  promife,  call,  difmifs,  threaten,  befeech, 
deleft,  fear,  inquire,  deny  ?  Do  not  they  exprefs  joy, 
forrow,  doubt,  confeffion,  penitence,  meafure,  plenty, 
number,  and  time  ?  Do  not  they  excite,  reftrain, 
prove,  admire,  and  fhame  ?  That  in  fo  great  a  variety 
of  fpeech  among  all  nations  and  countries,  this  feems 
to  me  the  common  language  of  all  mankind."  Thus 
far  Qu^intihan.  Now,  all  bodily  motion  is  either  up- 
ward or  downward,  to  the  right  or  left,  forward  or 
backward,  or  elfe  circular.  The  hands  are  employed 
by  the  orator  in  all  thcie,  except  the  laft.  And  as 
they  ought  to  correfpond  with  our  exprelfions,.,fo  they 
ought  to  begin  and  end  with  tb«m.  In  adpiiration, 
and  addreffes  to  heaven,  they  muft  be  elevated,  but 
never  raifed  above  the  eyes;  and  in  fpeaking  of  things 
below  us,  they  are  direfted  downwards.  Side  motion 
fhould  generally  begin  from  the  left,  and  terminate 
gently  on  the  right.  In  demonftrating,  addr-effing,  and 
on  fevetal  other  occafions,  they  are  moved  forward;  and 
in  threatening,  fometimes  thrown  back.  But  when 
the  orator  fpeaks  of  hinifelf,  his  right-hand  fhould  be 
gently  laid  on  his  I  reaft.  When  no  other  motion  is 
neceffary,  the  hands  fhould  be  kept  about  as  high  a« 
3  N  a  the 
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Pronuncia-  {[^q  breaft,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  right  angle  with  the 
L  ,  ■  arm.    Triis  is  not  only  graceful,  but  llkewife  the  moft 

eafy  poRiire,  and  gives  the  leafl;  ftrain  to  the  roubles. 
They  fliould  never  bf  -fuffeied  to  hang  down,  n"or  to 
loll  upon  the  cufhion  or  bar.  The  left  hand  ftiould 
rever  move  alone,  but  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  right.  In  motions  to  the  left  fide,  the 
right  hand  {hould  not  be  carried  beyond  the  left 
/boulder.  In  promius,  and  exprefiions  of  compliment, 
the  motion  of  the  hands  fhouid  be  gentle  and  flow ; 
hut  in  exhortations  and  applaufe  more  .fvvift.  The 
liands  (hould  generally  be  open ;  but  in  exprefiions  of 
compundlion  and  anger  they  may  be  clofcd.  All 
finical  and  trifling  aftlons  of  the  fingers  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  nor  fhouid  they  be  flrttched  out  and  ex- 
panded in  a  ftilF  and  ligid  pofture,  but  kept  eafy  and 
pliable. 

Neither  the  breaft  nor  the  belly  fhouid  be  thruft 
out :  which  in  itfelf  looks  ungainly,  and  hinders  the  free 
motion  of  the  trunk  ;  which  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
ftlfF  and  uptight,  but  eafy  and  flexible,  always  fuhing 
itfelf  to  the  motions  of  the  head  and  hands.  The  fee't 
fhouid  continue  Ready,  and  not  give  the  body  a  wa- 
vering and  giddy  motion  by  frequently  fhifting  ;  tho' 
fome  perfons  fall  Into  that  habit  vs'ithout  moving  their 
feet.  Curio,  a  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  was 
addlfted  to  thid;  which  occafioned  a  friend  of  his  once 
to^  pr/s  a  joke  upon  him,  by  afking,  IVio  that  was 
tcu'hing  tut  cf  a  boat?  The  jefl  is  too  plain  to  need 
explication  ;  for  every  one  knows  the  waving  of  a  boat 
will  give  the  body  fuch  a  motion. 

The  geftures  we  have  hitherto  difcourfed  of,  are 
fuch 'as  naturally  accompany  our  exprcfuons  And  we 
believe  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  if  duly  attended  to, 
will  be  found  fufficlent  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
our  modfrn  pronunciation.  The  ancients,  indeed,  ufed 
feveral  more  vehement  aftlons  and  geftures  than  we 
are  accuRomed  to;  as  we  have  formerly  fhown.  Philip 
.  the  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  ufe 
to  prepare  his  difcourfes  ;  but  fpoke,  as  we  fay,  of- 
hand.  And  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  friends,  «  he  was 
never  fit  to  talk  till  he  had  warmed  his  arm."  He 
t'oubtlef?,  therefore,  ufed  a  more  violent  motion  with 
his  arms  and  hands  than  is  common  with  us.  And 
Cicero  calls  the  arm  projeaed  the  orator's  tueapon. 
Indeed,  to  extend  or  brcindiili  the  arm,  carries  in  it  an 
air  of  commnnd  and  authority,  which  was  not  unbeco- 
ming the  ch?.ra<Scr  of  Philip,  who  was  a  perfon  of  the 
highcfl  rank  and  quality.  A  nd  therefore  young  orators, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  a  time  ufed 
no  motion  of  the  arm,  hut  kept  it  confined  in  their 
garnitnt,  as  an  argument  of  modefty,  till  age  and  ex- 
perience allowed  them  to  ufe  greater  freedom.  Nor 
was  It  uncommon  for  the  ancient  orators  to  exprefs 
the  excefs  of  their  pafTions  by  tears.  They  thought 
nothing  unbecoming  thr.t  was  natural  ;  and  judged  it 
agreeable  to  the  chnraders  even  of  the  braveft  men, 
to  be  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  humanity  In  great  cala- 
mities :  And  therefore  we  find  both  Homei'  and  Vir- 
gil m.ake  their  greateft  heroes  fhed  tears  on  fome  oc- 
cafions. 

The  other  fort  of  geftures  above-mentioned  are  fuch 
as  arile  from  imitation  ,  as  where  the  orator  defcribes 
feme  ?aion,  or  perfonates  another  fpeaking.  But 
here  great  care  Is  to  be  taken  not  to  over  ait  his 
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part,  by  running  into  any  ludicrous  or  theatrical  mi-  Pronuncia- 
micry.    It  is  fufficient  for  him  fo  to  reprefent  things 
of  this  nature,  as  may  beft  convey  the  image  of  them  'T—^ 
in  a  lively  manner  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  ;  with- 
out any  fuch  change  either  of  his  aftions  ©r  voice  as 
are  not  fuitable  to  his  own  charader. 

Chap.  IV.  Some  particular  rules  for  the  Voice 

and  Gejlure, 

The  fuhjedof  pronunciatloH  is  of  fo  great  impor-R„ief  Lr 
tance  to  an  orator,  that  It  tan  neither  be  too  clearly  the  voice 
laid  down,  nor  too  ftrongly  inculcated.    If  we  inquire  K*^'" 
into  the  caufes  of  that  furprifing  power  it  has  over  us,'"'^" 
and  by  what  means  it  fo  ftrongly  affeAs  us,  this  may 
in  fome  meafure  appear  by  refleftlng  on  the  frame 
and  conftitutioa  of  human  nature.    For  our  infinitely 
great  and  wife  Maker  has  fo  formed  us,  that  not  only 
the  anions  of  the  body  are  fubjed  to  the  direftlon  of 
the  mind,  but  we  are  likcwife  endowed  with  various 
pafTions  and  affedions,  that  excite  us  to  purfue  thofe 
things  which  make  for  our  happlnefs,  and  avoid  others 
which  are  hurtful  to  us.    And  as  we  are  made  for 
fociety,  we  ire  alfo  furnifhed  with  fpeech,  which  en. 
ables  us  to  convcrfe  one  with  another.    And  ffich  is 
the  contrivance  of  our  make,  and  influence  of  our 
minds  upon  the  mechanifm  of  our  bodies,  that  we  can 
not  only  communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other, 
but  likevvlfe  our  pr.fTions.    For,  as  Cicero  well  ob- 
fervcs,  *«  Every  motion  of  the  mind  has  naturally  its 
peculiar  countenance,  voice,  and  gefture  ;  and  the 
whole  body,  every  pofition  of  the  face,  and  found  of 
the  voice,  like  the  ftrings  of  an  inflrument,  adt  agree- 
ably to  the  impreffion  they  receive  from  the  mind." 
Nor  is  this  all :  but  as  every  one  is  differently  affefted 
himfclf,  he  is  capable  tOL  make  the  like  impreffions 
upon  others,  and  excite  them  to  the  fame  motions 
which  he  feels  in  himfelf    As  when  two  inftruments 
are  fet  to  the  fame  pitch,  the  firings  of  the  one  being 
touched,  produce  in  the  other  the  like  found.  This 
common  fympathy  in  the  human  frame  fhows  how  ne- 
ceffary  it  is  that  an  orator  fhouid  not  only  in  general 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pronunciation,  but 
llkewife  know  how  to  ufe  them  as  occafion  requires. 
For  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art  Is  not  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  perfect  an  artlft,  without  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  application  of  them  to 
their  feyeral  cafes  and  cireumiiances.    Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  it  is  not  enough  for  an  orator  to  underhand  all 
the  beauties  and  ornaments  of  language,  and  which  of 
them  are  fulted  to  form  the  feveral  kinds  of  flyle,  un- 
lefs  he  can  llkewife  accommodate  each  of  thofe  cha- 
rafters  to  their  proper  fubjed.    And  fo  likewife  in 
pronunciation,  he  ought  not  only  to  kno;<^  the  feveral 
qualities  of  the  voice,  and  proper  geftures  of  the  bo:!y, 
but  alfo  when  and  where  to  make  ufe  of  them.  Fur 
KOt  only  different  fuhjeas,  but  alfo  different  parts  of 
the  fame  dlfcourfe,  and  even  particular  exprefTions, 
often  require  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  pronuncia- 
tion,  both  as  to  the  voice  and  gefture.  Having  there- 
fore treated  on  both  thefe  parts  of  pronunciation  in 
general,  it  may  not  he  aralfs  now  to  confider  how 
they  are  to  be  applied  in  each  of  the  two  refpt  fts  lalt 
mentioned. 

We  lhall  begin  with  the  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  and 
S  treat 
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ronuncia- treat  of  them  in  their  natural  order.    And  here  the 
ion.     view  and  defign  of  the  fpeaker  in  each  of  them  will 
eafily  help  us  to  fee  the  proper  manner  of  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  perfon  prefcnting  himfelf  be- 
fore ?,n  aflembly,  in  order  to  make  a  dlfcourfeto  them. 
It  cannot  be  decent  immediately  to  begin  to  fpeak  fo 
foon  as  ever  he  makes  his  appearance.  He  v/ill  firlt 
fettle  himfelf,  compofe  his  countenance,  and  take  a 
refpedful  view  of  his  audience.  This  prepares  them 
for  filence  and  attention.  To  begin  prefently,  and 
hurry  on,  without  firft  allowing  either  himfelf  or  his 
hearers  time  to  compofe  themfelvcs,  looks  as  if  he  was 
rather  pcfrforming  a  tpfk  than  had  any  defign  to  pleafe 
them  ;  which  will  be  very  apt  to  make  them  as  uncafy 
till  he  has  done,  as  he  feem's  to  be  himfelf.  Perfons 
commonly  foim  fome  opinion  of  a  fpeaker  from  their 
firft  view  of  him,  which  preji^dices  them  either  in  his 
favour,  or  otherwife,  as  to  what  he  fiys  affc?rwards. 
A  ^rave  find  fedace  afpefil  inclines  them  to  think  him 
ferlous  ;  that  he  has  confidered  his  fubjcfi:,  and  may 
have  fomething  to  offer  worth  their  attention.  A 
haughty  and  forbidding  air  occafions  diftafie,  as  it 
looks  like  difrefpeft.  A  wandering  giddy  countenance 
argues  levity.  A  dejefted  drooping  appearance  is  apt 
to  raife  contempt,  unlefs  whete  the  fubjeft  is  melan- 
choly. And  a  cheerful  afpeCl  is  a  proper  prelude  to 
a  pleafant  and  agreeable  argument. 

To  fpeak  low  at  firft  has  the  appearance  of  mo- 
defty,  and  is  heft  for  the  voice  ;  which,  by  rifing  gra- 
dually, will  with  more  eafe  be  carried  to  any  pitch 
that  may  be  afterwards  neceffary,  without  ftraining  it. 
However,  fome  variation  of  the  voice  is  always  proper 
to  give  it  an  harmony.  Nay,  and  fometlmes  it  is  not 
improper  for  an  orator  to  fet  out  with  a  confiderable 
degree  of  warmth,  exprefted  by  fuch  an  elevation  of 
the  voice,  and  geftures  of  the  body,  as  are  fuited  to 
reprefcnt  the  emotions  of  his  mind.  But  this  is  not 
ordinarily  the  cafe  We  have  fome  few  inftances  of 
this  hi  Cicero  ;  as  in  his  oration  for  Rofcius  Amerinus, 
where  the  hetnoufnefs  of  the  charge  could  net  but  ex- 
rite  his  indignation  againft  the  accufers.  And  fo 
likewife  in  that  againft  Pifo,  and  the  two  firft  againft 
Catihne,  which  begin  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the 
rcfentment  he  had  conceived  againft  their  perfons  and 
condu(ft. 

In  the  narration,  the  voice  ought  to  he  raifed  to 
fomew'hat  an  higher  pitch.  Matters  of  fac^l  fhould  be 
related  in  a  very  pla.n  and  diftinA  manner,  with  a 
proper  ftrefs  and  emphafis  laid  upon  each  circumftance, 
accompanied  with  a  fuitable  addrefs  and  motions  of 
the  body,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  hearers. 
For  there  is  a  certain  grace  in  celling  a  ftory,  by 
which  tbofe  who  are  mailers  of  it  feldom  fail  to  re- 
commend themfelves  in  converfation.  The  be^ity  of 
it  confifts  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner  of  ex  -  reffion, 
attended  with  fuch  actions  and  geftures  as  are  fuiteii  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  related,  and  help  to  enliven 
each  particular  circumKance  and  part  of  the  difcouife. 

The  propofition,  or  fubieit  of  the  difcourfe,  fhould 
be  delivered  with  a  very  clear  and  audible  voice  For 
if  this  be  not  plainly  heard,  all  that  follows  in  proof 
of  it  cnnnot  well  '^e  underftood.  And  f  r  tht  fame 
reafon,  if  it  he  divided  into  feveral  parts  or  bran:  !  e8, 
they  Ihould'each  be  cxpreffeJ  very  deliberately  and  di- 
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ftinc^iy.  But  as  the  defign  here  is  only  information,  Pfonuncia- 
there  can  be  little  room  for  gefture.  ,  ^ 

The  confirmation  admits  of  great  variety  both  of  * 
the  voice  and  geftures.  In  reafoning,  the  voice  Is 
quick  and  pungent,  and  fhould  be  enforced  with  fuit- 
able aftions.  And  as  defcrlptions  likewife  have  often 
a  place  here,  In  painting  out  the  images  of  things,  the 
orator  fhould  fo  endeavour  to  adapt  both  his  voice,  . 
and  the  motions  of  his  body,  particularly  the  turn  of 
his  eyes,  and  a^Ion  of  his  hands,  as  may  beft  help 
the  imagination  of  his  hearers.  Where  he  introduces 
another  perfon  fpeaking,  or  addrefTes  to  an  abfent 
perfon,  it  fhonld  be  with  fome  degree  of  imitation. 
And  in  dialogue  the  voice  fhould  alter  with  the  parts. 
When  he  diverts  from  his  fubjcft  by  any  digreifion, 
his  voice  fhould  be  lively  and  cheerful  ;  fince  that  is 
rather  defigned  for  entertainment  than  inftruclion. 

In  confutation,  the  arguments  of  the  adverfe  party 
ought  firft  to  be  repeated  in  a  plain  and  dillinft  man- 
ner, that  the  fpeaker  may  not  feem  to  conceal,  or 
avoid  the  force  of  them.  Unlefs  they  appear  trifling 
and  unworthy  of  a  ferlous  anfwer  ;  and  then  a  face- 
tious m.anner,  both  of  exprefTion  and  gefture,  may  be 
the  propereft  way  to  confute  them.  For  to  attempt 
to  anfwer  In  a  grave  and  ferlous  manner,  what  is  in  it- 
felf  empty  and- ludicrous,  is  apt  to  create  a  fufplcion  . 
of  its  having  more  in  It  than  It  really  has.  So  when 
Tu'.iero,  in  his  accufation  of  LIgarius  before  Casfar, 
had  made  it  part  of  his  charge,  that  LIgarius  was  in 
Africa  during  fome  part  of  the  civil  war  between  Cos- 
far  and  Pompey  ;  Cicero  in  his  anfwer,  not  thinking  ; 
it  deferved  a  ferlous  reply,  contents  hlmftlf  with  bare- 
,  ly  mentioning  it  ironically.  For  thus  he  begins  his 
defence  of  LIgarius  :  **  Ccefar,  my  kinfman  Tubero 
has  laid  before  you  a  new  crime,  and  til!  this  day, un- 
heard of,  that  Q^LIgarlus  was  in  Africa."  Every- 
one muft  eafily  perceive,  by  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
words  were  pronounced,  that  the  defign  of  them  was 
to  make  the  charge  appear  ridiculous.  But  caution 
fhould  be  ufed  not  to  reprefent  any  argument  ot 
weight  in  a  ludicrous  way,  left  by  fo  doing  the 
fpeaiter  ftiould  more  expofe  himfelf  than  his  adver- 
fary. 

ln.the  conchifion,  both  the  voice  and  ge'^urefnouli 
be  brlflc  and  fprightly,  which  may  feem  to  arlfe  from 
^  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker's  opinion  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe,  and  that  he  has  offered  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  reafon  and  truth  ;  as  likewife  from  his  af-^ 
furance  th.it  the  audience  agree  with  him  in  the  fame 
fentiments.  In  every  rmdevtaking  that  requires  care 
and  thought,  perfons  are  apt  at  firfl  to  be  fcdate  and 
mederate  ;  hut  when  it  is  drawn  to  an  end,  and  is 
near  finiftied,  it  is  very  natural  to  appear  more  gay. 
If  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  arguments  ot  the 
difcourfe  be  convenient,  as  it  fometimes  is,  where  they 
are  pretty  numerous,  or  the  difcourle  is  long,  they 
ought  to  be  exprefTed  in  the  moib  clear  and  forcible 
Hianner.  And  if  there  be  an  addrefs  to  the  prdru^iis, 
both  the  voice  and  gel^ure  muft  !)e  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  thtm,  of  which  more  will  he  faid  prefently. 

We  proceed  no'.'.'  to  the  confideration  of  particular 
expreflions.  x\nd  what  we  fhail  offer  here,  will  be  firfh 
in  relation  to  fingk  words,  then  fcntences,  and  Lftiy 
the  pafficns 

I.  Even  in  thofe  fentences  which  are  exprefTed  In 

the 
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thi  mod  even  and  fedati  manner,  there  is  often  one 
or  more  words  which  require  an  emphafis  and  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  voice.  Pronouns  are  often  of  this  kind  ; 
as,  This  is  ths  man.  And  fuch  are  many  words 
that  denote  the  circumftam  es  and  qualities  of  things. 
•Such  as  heighten  or  magnify  the  idea  of  the  thing  to 
which  they  are  joined,  elevate  the  voice  ;  as  noble, 
admirable,  majejiic,  greatly,  and  the  like.  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  which  leflen  the  idea,  or  debafe  it,  depref* 
the  voice,  or  at  lead  protraft  the  tone  ;  of  which  fort 
are  the  words  little,  mean,  poorly,  centemptihle,  with 
-many  others.  Some  tropes  likewife,  as  metaphors  and 
verbal  figures,  which  confift  in  the  repetition  of  a 
fingic  word,  fhoiild  have  a  particular  emphafis.  As 
when  Virgil  fays  of  the  river  Araxes,  It  difdained  n 
-bridge.  And  Nifus  of  himfelf,  in  the  fame  poet,  /,  / 
am  the  man  ;  where  the  repeated  word  is  loudeft.  This 
(liftinftion  of  words,  and  giving  them  their  proper  em- 
phafis, does  not  only  render  the  expreflion  more  clear 
and  intelligible,  but  very  much  contributes  to  the  va- 
riation of  the  voice,  and  the  preventing  a  monotony. 
And  the  different  pronunciation  of  thefe  words  wiU 
alfo  require  a  peculiar  gefture. 

II.  in  fcntcTicea,  regard  (hould  be  had  to  their 
length,  and  the  number  of  their  parts,  in  order  to  di- 
■ftinguiih  them  by  proper  paufes.  The  frame  and  ttruc- 
ture  of  the  period  ought  likewife  to  be  confidered,  that 
the  voice  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  give  it  the  moft 
irufical  accent.  Unlefs  there  be  fome  Ipecial  reafon  for 
the  contrary,  it  fhould  end  louder  than  it  begins.  And 
this  difference  of  tone  between  the  end  of  the  former 
fentence  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  not  only  helps 
to  diftinguifh  the  fenfe,  but  adds  to  the  harmony  of 
the  voice.  And  that  the  laft  fyllables  of  a  fentence 
might  become,  more  audible  and  diftinft,  was  doubtlefs 
one  reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  diflike  fhort 
feet  at  the  end  of  a  period.  In  an  antithefis,  or  a  fen- 
tence confifting  of  oppofite  parts,  one  contrary  muft 
be  louder  than  the  other.  As,  *'  He  is  gone,  but  by  a 
gainful  remove,  from  painful  labour  to  quiet  reft  ;  from 
unquiet  dcfires  to  happy  contentment :  from  forrow  to 
joy  ;  and  from  tranfitory  time  to  immortality."  In  a 
climax  or  gradation,  the  voice  fhould  rife  with  it.  So, 
"  There  is  no  enjoyment  of  property  without  government; 
no  government  tvithout  a  magiftrate  ;  no  magiftrate 
nuuhout  obedience  ;  no  obedience  where  every  one  a8s  as 
he  pleafcs."  And  fo  in  other  gradations  of  a  diffe- 
rent form.  A"!,  "  Since  concord  was  loft,  friendfiiip 
tvas  Idjl,  fidelity  was  lofl,  liberty  was  Jojl,  all  was  loji." 
And  again,  Tou  would  pardon  him  whom  the  fenate 
hath  condemned,  whom  the  people  of  Rome  have  con- 
demned, whom  all  mankind  have  condemned."  We 
might  mention  feveral  other  figurative  cxpreflions, 
which  require  a  particular  conformation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  voice  ;  but  thefe,  we  prefume,  with  fome 
others  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  name  prefently  when 
we  come  to  the  pafllons,  may  be  fufficient  to  guide  us 
in  the  reft.  But  that  it  may  appear  more  evidently 
how  necefTary  a  different  inflexion  and  variation  of 
the  voice  is  in  moft  fentences,  give  us  leave  to  fliow 
how  Quintilian  illuftrates  it,  by  a  paflage  which  he 
takes  from  Cicero,  'f  he  place  is  the  beginning  of 
Cicero's  defence  for  Milo,  and  the  words  are  thefe : 
**  although  I  am  apprehenjtve  it  may  feem  baje  to  dijcover 
fear  when  J  enter  upon  the  defence  (f  a  moll  courageous 


man,  and  it  may  appear  very  indiceht,  when  Milo  difco-  Pr 
vers  more  concern  for  the  public  fafety  than  for  his 
own,  not  to  fhow  a  greatnefs  of  mind  equal  to  his  cauji, 
yet  this  new  form  of  the  court  terrifies  my  eyes,  which  can- 
not difcern  the  ancient  manner  of  the  forum,  and  for- 
mer cuftom  of  trials,  whatever  way  they  look  :  your 
bench  is  not  furrounded  with  its  ufual  attendants." 
This  fentence  confifts  of  four  members.  And  Quin- 
tilian fuppofes,  that  though  thefe  words  are  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fpeech,  and  were  accordingly  expreflcd 
in  a  calm  and  fubmi'flive  manner,  yet  that  the  orator 
ufed  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of 
their  federal  parts.  In  the  firft  member  (as  he  ima- 
gines) his  voice  was  more  elevated  in  cxpreffing  the 
words,  a  mofi  courageous  man,  than  in  thofe  other  parts 
of  it,  I  am  apprehenjive  it  may  feem  bafe,  and,  to  difcover 
fear.  In  the  fecond  member  he  rofe  higher,  in  faying 
when  Milo  difcovers  more  concern  for  the  public  fafety  than 
for  his  own  ;  and  then  again,  as  it  were,  checked  him- 
felf in  what  follows,  not  to  Jhow  a  greatnefs  of  mind  equal 
to  his  caufe.  The  beginning  of  the  third  member,  car- 
rying a  refleftion  in  it,  was  fpoke  with  a  different 
tone  of  the  voice,  this  new  form  of  the  court  terrifies 
my  tyes  ;  and  the  other  part  of  it  more  loud  and  di- 
ftinc^ly,  which  cannot  difcern  the  ancient  manner  of  the fo^ 
rum,  and  former  cufiom  of  trials.  And  the  laft  mem- 
ber was  ftill  more  raifed  and  audible,  your  bench  is  not 
furrounded  with  its  ufual  attendants.  And  it  muft  be 
fuppofed,  that  while  he  was  faying  this,  he  caft  hia 
eyes  round  the  affembly,  and  viewed  the  foldiers  whom 
Pompey  had  placed  there,  which  renders  the  expref- 
fion  ftill  more  grave  and  folemn.  If  this  was  the  man« 
ner  of  the  ancient  orators,  and  they  were  fo  exadt  and 
accurate  in  expreifing  their  periods,  and  the  feveral 
parts  of  them,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe  they  were, 
it  muft  have  given  a  very  great  force,  as  well  as  bcair- 
ty,  to  their  pronunciation. 

III.  That  the  paiTions  have  each  of  them  both  a 
different  voice  and  aftion,  is  evident  from  hence ;  that 
we  know  in  what  manner  a  perfon  is  affeAed,  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  though  we  do  not  underftand  the 
fenfe  of  what  he  fays,  or  many  times  fo  much  as  fee 
him  ;  and  we  can  often  make  the  fame  judgment  from 
his  countenance  and  gcftures.  Love  and  cfteem  are 
cxprefTed  in  a  fmooth  and  cheerful  tone :  but  anger 
and  refentment,  with  a  rough,  harfh,  and  interrupted 
voice  ;  for  when'  the  fpirits  are  difturbed  and  ruiHed, 
the  organs  are  moved  unequally.  Joy  raifes  and  di- 
lates the  voice,  as  forrow  finks  and  contrafts  it.  Ci- 
cero takes  notice  of  a  paffage  in  an  oration  of  Grac- 
chus, wherein  he  bewails  the  death  of  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  by  Scipio,  which  in  his  time  was 
thought  very  moving  :  *'  Unhappy  man  (fays  he),  whi- 
ther Jliall  I  betake  myfelf  ?  where  Jhall  I  go  ?  Into  the 
capitol  ?  that  Jlows  with  my  brother's  blood.  Shall  I  go 
home  ?  and  bthold  my  unhappy  mother  all  in  tears  and  de^ 
fpair  ?"  Though  Gracchus  had  a  very  ill  defign  ia 
that  fpeech,  and  his  view  was  to  excite  the  populace 
againit  their  governon^,  yet  (as  Cicero  tells  us)  when 
he  came  to  this  paft'age,  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  fuch 
moving  accents  and  geftures,  that  he  extorted  tears 
even  from  his  enemies.  Fear  occafions  a  tremor  and 
hefitation  of  the  voice,  and  affurance  gives  it  ftrength 
and  firmnei<5.  Admiration  elevates  the  voice,  and 
fhould  be  exprefled  with  pomp  and  magnificence  :  O 
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omv\c\'i-  furpri/tng  dementv,  worthy  of  (he  highefl  priife  and  greatefi 
'  encomiums,  and  fit  to  be  pert)etuHted  In  iall'in^  monuments  ! 
'  This  is  Ci  -ero's  comph'meiit  to  Caefar,  when  he 
thought  it  for  his  p'lrpofe.  An!  oftentimes  this  paf- 
fion  is  accompanied  with  an  elevation  both  of  the  eyes 
and  hanvls.  On  the  contrary,  contempt  finks  and  pro- 
trafts  the  voice.  In  the  difpnte  between  Cicero  and 
Cecilius,  which  of  them  (hould  accufe  Verres,  Cicero 
puts  this  contimpttious  queftion  to  him  :  "  How  are 
yon  qualified,  Cecilius,  for  fuch  an  undertaking  ?  I 
will  not  afk.  when  you  ever  gave  a  oroof  of  it ;  but 
when  you  fo  much  as  attempted  it  ?  Do  you  confider 
the  difficulty  of  managing  a  public  caufe  ?"  with 
much  more  to  the  fame  piirpofe.  Though  fuch  kind 
of  expreffions  require  little  geftnre,  yet  fometlmes  a 
motion  of  the  hand  may  not  be  improper,  to  iignify 
difdain  or  averfion.  We  may  fuppofe  Cicero  to  have 
afted  thus  in  his  defence  of  Rabirius.  For  to  fhow 
his  afTurance  of  his  client's  caufe,  having  ufed  this  ex- 
preflion  in  a  very  audible  manner,  **  I  wifh  I  had  it 
to  fay,  thai  Rablrins  had  with  his  own  hand  killed 
Saturninus,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  ftate," 
fomc  perfons  in  the  crowd  began  to  raife  a  clamour, 
juft  as  of  later  times  hiffing  has  been  praftifed  on  the 
like  occafions.  Upon  which  Cicero  immediately  re- 
plies, "  This  noife  does  not  difturb  me,  but  pieafe  me, 
fince  it  (hows,  though  there  are  fome  weak  perfons, 
yet  they  are  but  few."  Then  prefently  after  follows 
the  cxprcffion  we  refer  to  :  *'  Why  do  not  you  ceafe 
your  clamour,  fince  it  only  difcovers  your  folly,  and 
the  fmallnefa  of  your  number  V*    All  exclamations 


fli-iulA  be  violent.  Whan  we  aldrefs  to  Inanimate  Pronuncia- 
things,  the  voice  (hould  be  higher  than  when  to  ani-  ^ 
mated  beings  ;  and  appeals  to  heaven  mud  be  made  ~  *  ~ 
in  a  loftier  tone  than  thofc  to  men. 

Thefe  fewiiints  for  expreffing  the  principal  paflions 
may,  if  duly  attended  to,  fuffice  to  direft  our  praAice 
in  others.  Though,  after  all,  it  is  impofiible  to  gain 
a  juft  and  decent  pronunciation  of  voice  and  geliure 
merely  from  roles,  without  pra£lice  and  an  imitation 
of  the  beft  examples.  Which  fhows  the  wifdom  of 
the  ancients,  in  training  up  their  youth  to  i't,  by  the 
affiftance  of  mafters,  to  form  both  their  fpeech  and 
aftions. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  ought  always  to  be 
attended  to ;  namely,  that  perfons  fhould  well  confidcr 
their  own  make  and  genius,  efpecially  with  refped  to 
the  paflions.  We  feldom  find,  that  any  adlor  cm  exr 
eel  in  all  charafters ;  but  if  he  performs  one  well,  he 
is  deficient  in  another :  And  therefore  they  are  com- 
monly fo  prudent  as  to  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  as 
beft  fuit  them.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  an  orator  ; 
who  fhould  therefore  keep  within  thofe  bounds  which 
nature  feems  to  have  prefcribed  for  him.  Some  are 
better  fitted  for  aftion  than  others,  and  moft  for  fome 
particular  anions  rather  than  others  ;  and  what  fits 
well  upon  one  would  appear  very  aukward  in  another. 
Every  one,  therefore,  Ihould  firft  endeavour  to  know- 
himfelf,  and  manage  accordingly.  Though  in  inoli 
cafes,  nature  may  be  much  affifted  and  improved  by 
art  and  excrcife.  See  ProfelTor  Ward'*  Syjlem  of  Ora*- 
tory. 
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Oratory,  among  the  Romanifts,  a  cfofet  or  like 
apartment  near  a  bed-chamber,  furnirtied  with  an  al- 
,  tar,  crucifix,  &c.  for  private  devetions. 

ORB,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  an  hollow  globe  or 
fphere. 

Orb,  in  taftics,  is  the  difpofihg  of  a  number  of 
foldiers  in  circuhr  form  of  defence.  The  orb  has 
been  thought  of  confequence  enough  to  employ  the 
attention  of  the  famous  marfhal  de  Puyfegur  in  his 
art  of  war,  who  prefers  this  pofition  to  throw  a  body 
of  infantry  in  an  open-  country,  to  refift  cavalry,  or 
even  a  fuperior  force  of  infantry ;  becaufe  it  is  regular, 
and  equally  ftrong,  and  gives  an  enemy  no  reafon  to 
expeft  better  fuccefs  by  attacking  one  place  than  an- 
other. Caefar  drew  his' whole  army  in  this  form,  when 
he  fought  agalnft  Labienus.  The  whole  army  of  the 
Gauls  were  formed  into  an  orb,  under  the  command 
of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  when  fighting  againft  the  R6- 
mans.    The  orb  was  generally  formed  fix  deep. 

ORBIT,  in  aftronomy,  the  path  of  a  planet  or  co- 
met, or  the  curve  that  it  defcribes  in  its  revolution 
round  its  central  body;  thus,  the  earth's  orbit  is  the 
curve  which  it  defcribes  in  its  annual  courfe  round  the 
fun,  and  ufually  called  the  ecliptic.  S«e  ARTRONOiwy, 
paffim. 

ORCADES,  the  Orhney  Jflands.    See  Orkney. 

ORCHARD,  a  garden-department,  configned  en- 
tirely to  the  growth  of  ftandard  fruit-trees,  for  furnifh- 
ing  a  large  fupply  of  the  moft  ufeful  kinds  of  fruit. 

In  the  orchard  you  may  have,  as  ftandards,  all  forts 
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of  apple-trees,  moft  forts  of  pear?  and  pluma,  and  all  O^^^''- 
f^rts  of  cherries:  which  four  fpecies  are  the  capital  or- 
chard fruits  ;  each  of  tfiem  comprifing  numerous  valu- 
able varieties.  But  to  have  a  complete  orchard,  you 
may  alfo  have  quinces,  medlars^  mulberrres,  fervice- 
trees,  filberts,  Spanifh  nuts,  berberries  ;  likewlfe  wal- 
mits  and  chefn^uts-;  which  two  latter  are  particularly 
applicable  for  the  boundaries  of  orchards,  tofcreen  the 
other  trees  from  the  infult^  of  impetuous  winds  and 
cold  blafts.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be  arranged  in  rowa 
from  20  to  30  feet  diftam^e,  as  hereafter  dire6led. 

But  fometimcs  orchards  confift  entirely  of  apple- 
trees,  particularly  in  the  cyder-making  counties,  where 
they  are  cultivated  in  very  great  quantities  in  large 
fields,  and  in  hedge-rows,  for  the  fruit  to  make  cyder 
for  public  fupply. 

And  fometlmes  whole  opchards-of  very  con  fid  erable 
extent  are  entirely  of  cherry-trees.  But  in  this  cafe,  it 
is  when  the  fruit  is  defigned  for  fale  in  fome  great 
city,  as  London,  &c.  for  the  fupply  of  which  city, 
great mimbers  of  large  cherry- orchards  are  in -fome 
of  the  adjacent  counties,  but  more  particularly  in 
Kent,  which  is  famous  for  very  extenfive  cherry- 
orchards;  many  of  which  are  entirely  of  that  fort 
tA  Kentij% cherry^  as  being  generally -a  great  beartr  ; 
others  are  ftored  with  all  the  principal  forts  of  culti- 
vated cherries,  from  the  earlieft  to  the  lateft  kinds.  Ste 
Prunvs  Cerafus. 

A  general  orchard,  however,  compcfcd  of  all  the 
before -mentioned  fxult-treesj  fhould  confift  of  a  double 

portion: 
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portion  of  apple-trees  or  more^  becaufc:  th^y  are  ccn- 
..U— Y— '  fjJcrably  the  moft  ufeful  fruit,  and  may  be  continued 
for  ufe  the  year  round. 

Tfie  utility  of  a  general  orchard,  both  for  privnte 
ufe  and  profit,  ftored  with  the  various  fores  of  fruit- 
trees,  muft  be  very  ^reat,  as  well  as  afford  infmite  plea- 
fure  from  the  delightful  appearance  it  makes  from  early 
fpring  till  late  in  autumn  :  fn  fpring  the  var-ious  trees 
in  bloffom  are  highly  ornamental;  in  fummer,  the 
pleafure  is  heightened  by  obferving  the  various  fruits 
advancing  to  perfeftion  ;  and  as  the  feafon  advances, 
■  the  mature  growth  of  the  different  fpccies  arriving  to 
perfeftion,  in  regular  fiicceffion,  from  May  or  June, 
until  the  end  of  Oftober,  muft  afford  exceeding  de- 
light, as  well  as  great  profit. 

Of  the  proper  Extent  ^  Situation,  arid  Soil  for  thtT  De- 
partment.'\  As  tn  the  proper  extent  of  ground  for  an 
orchard,  this  muft  be  proportioned,  in  feme  meafurc, 
.to  the  extent  of  land  you  Have  to  work  on,  and  the 
,-qunntity  of  fruit  required  either  for  private  ufe  or  for 
public  fupply  :  fo  that  an  orchard  may  be  from  half 
an  acre  to  20  or  more  in  extent. 

With  refpeft  to-  the  fituation  and  afpeft  for  an  orch- 
ard, we  may  obferve  very  thriving  orchards  both  in - 
low  and  hijh  fituations,  and  on  declivities  and  plains, 
in  vai-iouo  afpefts  or  expofures,  provided  the  natural 
foil  is  good  :  we  fhould,  however,  avoid  very  low 
•  damp  fituations  as  m.uch  as  the  nature  of  the  place  will 
admit  ;  for  in  very  wet  foils  no  fruit  trees  will  profpcr, 
nor  the  fruit  he  fine  :  but  a  moderately  low  fituation, 
free  from  copious  wet,  may  be  more  eligible  than  an 
elevated  ground,  as  being  lefs  expofed  to  tempefluous 
winds  ;  though  a  fituation  having  a  fmall  declivity  is 
very  defirable,  efpecially  if  its  afpeft  Incline  towards 
the  eafl,  fouth-eaft,  or  foutherly,  which  are  rather 
more  eligible  than  a  wefterly  afpedl ;  but  a  north 
afpedl  is  the  worft  of  all  for  an  orchard,  unlefa  particu- 
larly compenfated  by  the  peculiar  temperament  or 
good  quality  of  the  foil. 

And  as  for  foil,  any  common  field  or  pafture  that 
produces  good  crops  of  corn,  grafs,  or  kitchen-gar- 
den vegetables,  is  fuitable  for  an  orchard;  if  it  fhould 
prove  of  a  loamy  nature,  it  wiil  be  a  particular  advan- 
tage :  any  foil,  however,  of  a  good  quahty,  not  too 
light  and  dry,  or  too  heavy,  ftubborn,  or  wet,  but  of 
a  medium  nature,  of  a  foft,  pliant  temperatui-e,  not  lefs 
than  one  fpade  deep  of  good  llaple,  will  be  proper  for 
this  purpofe. 

Preparation  of  the  Grovru!.']  The  preparation  ©f  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  trees,  is  by  trenching;  or, 
if  for  very  roafiderable  orchards,  !iy  deep  ploughing  ; 
but  ; rench-digging,  one  or  two  fp.ules,  as  the  foil  will 
admit,  is  the  moft  eligible,  either  wholly,  or  only  for 

■.  i'ne  prefent  in  the  places  where  the  lines  of  trees  ar-e 
to  ftand,  a  fpace  of  fix  or  eight  feet  wide,  all  the  way 
in  each  row,  -  efpecirilly  if  it  be  grafs-ground,  and  iii- 

-  tended  to  be  kept  in  the  fward  ;  or  if  any  under-crops 
are  defigned  to  be  raifcdi  the  ground  m?.y  be  wholly 

'trenched  at  firft  :  in  either  cafe  trench  the  ground  in 
the  ufual  way  to  the  depth  o!  the  natural  foil;  and  if 
in  grafs,  tur;i  the  fwai-d  clean  to  the  bottom  of  each 
trench,  which,  when  rotted,  will  prove  an  excellent 
^nanure. 

.  In  planting  orcliards,  liowever,  on  grafd-grounds, 
^tomt  only  di^  pits  for  each  tree,  canacious  enough  for 
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the  reccptlqn  ef  the  roots,  loofening  the  bottom  well, 
without  the  labour  of  digging  any  other  part  of  the 
ground. 

The  ground  muft  be  faaced  fecurely  againft  cattle, 
&c. either  with  a  good  ditch  and  hedge,  orwith  a  paling- 
fence,  as  may  be  moft  convenient.  See  Hedges. 

Method  of  planting  the  Trees.']  The  beft  feafon  for 
planting  all  the  forts  of  fruit-trees  is  autumn,  foon  al- 
ter the  fall  of  the  leaf,  from  about  the  latter  end  oi 
06lober  until  December ;  or  indeed  it  might  be  per- 
formed any  time  in  open  weather  from  0£lober  until 
March. 

Choofe  principally  full  (landard?,  with  ftraight  clean 
ftems,  fix  feet  high;  each  with  a  branchy  well-formed 
head,  or  from  two  or  three  to  four  or  five  years  growth^ 
and  let  feveral  varieties  of  each  particular  fpecies  be 
chofen,  that  ripen  their  fruit  at  different  times,  from 
the  earlieft  to  the  lateft,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  forts,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  fupply  of 
every  fort  regularly  during  their  proper  feafon.  Of 
apples  and  pears  in  particular,  choofe  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  autumnal  and  late-ripening  kinds  than 
of  the  early  forts ;  but  moft  of  all  of  apples  :  for  the 
fummer-ripening  fruit  is  but  of  fhort  duration,  only 
proper  for  temporary  fervice  ;  but  the  later  ripenin^^ 
kinds  keep  found  fome  confiderable  time  for  autumnal 
ufe  ;  and  the  lateft  forts  that  ripen  in  Oftober,  con- 
tinue in  perfeftion  for  various  ufes  all  winter,  and  fe- 
veral forts  until  the  feafon  of  apples  come  again. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  proper  forts,  and  mark- 
ed them,  let  them  be  taken  up  with  the  utmoft  care, 
fo  as  to  preferve  all  their  roots  as  entire  as  pofTible  ; 
and  when  taken  up,  prune  off  any  broken  or  bruifed 
parts  of  the  roots,  and  juft  tip  the  ends  of  the  princi- 
pal i-oots,  in  general,  with  the  knife  on  the  under  fide, 
with  a  kint^of  flope  outward. 

If  the  trees  have  been  already  headed,  or  fo  trained 
as  to  have  branched  cut  into  regular  fhoots  to  form 
each  a  proper  head,  they  muft  be  planted  ^ith  the 
faid  heads  entire,  only  retrenching  or  fhortening  any 
irregular  or  ill-placed  fiioot  that  takes  an  aukward  di- 
redion,  or  grows  acrofs  its  neighbours,  or  fuch  as  may 
run  confiderably  longer  than  all  the  reil,  &c. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  muft 
be  in  rows,  each  kind  feparate,  at  di fiances  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  different  forts;  but  for 
the  larger  growing  kinds,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
chei-ries,  Sec.  they  fhould  ftand  from  25  to  30  or  40 
feet  every  way  afunder,  though  25  or  30  feet  at  moft 
is  a  reafonable  diltance  for  all  thefe  kinds. 

Each  fpecies  and  its  varieties  fhould  generally  be  in 
rows  by  themfelves,  the  better  to  fuit  their  refpe6live 
modes  of  growth  :  though  for  variety  there  may  be 
fome  rows  of  apples  and  pear-.i  arranged  alternately,  as 
alfo  of  plums  and  cherries  ;  and  towards  the  bounda- 
ries there  may  be  ranges  of  leffer  growth,  as  quinces, 
medlars,  filberts,  &c.  and  the  outer  row  of  all  may  be 
walnut-trees,  and  fome chefnuts,  fet  pretty  clofe  to  de- 
fend the  other  trees  from  violent  winds. 

According  to  the  aljove  diilances,  procee.1  to  ftake 
oiU  the  ground  for  making  the  holes  for  the  rx'ception 
of  the  trees  ;  w'lich  if  made  to  range  every  way,  will 
have  a  very  a.!reeable  effedl,  and  admit  the  currency 
of  air,  and  the  fun's  influence  more  effcdually. 

But  in  planting  very  exteniive  orchards),  forae  di- 

jvidc 
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cKatd,  vide  tKe  ground  into  large  fquares  or  quarters,  of  dif-  meadow  not  overflowed,  the  crop  of  grafs  was  not  Orcbefton.^ 

iiefton.  fergnt;  dimenfions,  with  intervals  of  fifty  feet  wide  be.  near  fo  large.    There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  thing 

twcen  ;  ferving  both  as  walks,  and  for  admitting  a  peculiar  in  the  foil;  nor  were  the  other  plants  or  weeds 

greater  currency  of  air  ;  in  different  quarters  planting  growing  on  it  more  luxuriant  than  in  many  other  fi- 

different  forts  of  fruit,  as  apples  in  one,  pears  in  an-  milar  fituations.    Some  of  this  grafs  wis  fent  to  the 

other,  and  plums  and  cherries  in  others,  &c.  and  thus  fociety  at  Norwich;  fome  ingenious  members  of  which 

ir  may  be  repeated  to  as  many  quarters  for  each  fpe-  inform  us,  that  they  think  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the  agrojiis 

cies  and  its  varieties  as  may  be  convenient.  polymorphia,  mentioned  by  Hudfon  in  \a%  Flora  Anglican 

As  to  the  mode  of  planting  the  trees:  A  wide  hole  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties, 
muft  be  dug  for  each  tree,  capacious  enough  to  re-       "  Camden  mentions,  in  his  Britannia,  a  grafs  grow- 

reive  all  the  roots  freely  every  way  without  touching  ing  near  the  place  where  this  is  found,  which  he  calls 

the  fides.    When  the  holes  are  all  ready,  proceed  to  trailing  Dog's  grafs,  and  fays,  that  *  hogs  were  fed 

planting,  one  tree  in  each  hole,  a  perfon  holding  the  with  it.' 

ftem  ereft,  whilft  another  trims  in  the  earth,  pre-       *'  From  all  the  inquiry  made,  we  have  not  found 

vioufly  breaking  it  fmall,  and  cafting  it  in  equally  all  this  fpecies  of  grafs  growing  in  any  other  part  of  the 

about  the  roots,  frequently  fh?.king  the  tree  to  caufe  kingdom;  hence  it  is  polTible  that  there  may  be  fome- 


the  moulfiJ  to  fettle  in  clofe  about  all  the  fmaller  roots 
and  fibres,  and  fo  as  to  raife  the  tvee  gradually  up, 
that  the  crown  of  the  roots  may  be  but  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  general  furface  ;  and  when  the  hole 
is  filled  up,  tread  it  gently,  firfl  round  the  outfide, 
then  near  the  ftem  of  the  tree,  forming  the  furfac  e  a 
little  hollow  ;  and  then  if  on  the  top  of  all  is  laid  fome 
inverted  turf  to  the  width  of  the  holes,  forming  it 
with  a  fort  of  circular  bank,  three  or  four  inches  high, 
it  will  fupport  the  tree,  and  guard  the  roots  from  dry- 
ing winds  and  the  fummer's  drought :  obferving  that 
tach  tree  ftand  perfeftly  upright,  and  that  they  range 
exa^ly  in  their  proper  rows. 

ORCHESTON  St  Mary's,  on  Salllbury  plain  in 
Wiltfhire,  about  nine  miles  from  Salifbury.  There  is 
a  curious  fpecies  of  grafs  found  at  this  place  in  a 
meadow  belonging  to  Lord  Rivers,  at  prefent  in  the 
poffeffion  of  a  farmer. 

The  meadow  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  brook,  is  fre- 
quently overflowed,  and  fometimes  continues  fo  a  great 
part  of  the  winter.  It  bears  the  greateft  burden  in  a 
wet  fenfon. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  this  peculiar  fpe- 
cies of  grafs  in  Letters  and  Papers  in  Agriculture.  &c. 
The  farmer  in  whofe  polfeffion  the  meadow  is,  informs 
us,  "  That  it  generally  grows  to  the  height  of  al)Out 
18  inches,  and  then  falls  and  runs  along  the  ground  in 
knots  to  the  lergth  of  16  or  18  feet,  but  that  he  has 
known  inftances  of  its  running  to  the  length  of  25 
feet. 

"  The  meadow  contains  about  two  acres  and  a  half. 
It  is  mowed  twice  in  a  feafon,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity is  generally  about  twelve  loads  (tons)  of  hay  the 


thing  in  the  foil  of  this  meadow  peculiarly  favourable 
to  its  growth.  We  (hall  not,  however,  determine  on 
this  point,  but  recommend  trials  to  be  made  of  propa- 
gating it,  by  fowing  the  feed  in  other  places  fubjedt 
to  be  overflowed  in  the  fnme  manner.  If  it  can  be 
propagated  generally,  it  muft  turn  out  the  moft  pro- 
fitable to  the  farmer  of  any  grafs  yet  difcovered,  and 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community."  * 
We  h::ve  this  further  account  of  it  in  the  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine  for  March  1782  :  The  firft  notices 
of  the  Orchefton  or  Maddington  grafs,  as  far  as  I  cau 
find,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Dr  How's  Philologia  Bri- 
tannica,  printed  in  1  650,  whei-e  it  is  called  ^Grarnenca- 
ninuni  fupinum  longijjimum  non  defcriptum^  and  is  faid  to 
grow  nine  miles  from  Salilbury,  by  Mr  Tucker's  at 
Maddington,  wherewith  they  fatten  hogS)  and  which 
is  24  feet  long  ;  and  which',  the  author  adds,  '  may 
happily  be  a  kind  of  gramen  caninum  fupinum,  though 
Gerard  Y^Vi^\^tf>'\\.  upright  dog^  s  grafs  J  Mr  Stonehoufe, 
p.  26.  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  the  refidence 
of  Mr  Stonehoufe,  who  feems  to  have  "been  the  firll 
that  made  the  knowledge  of  this  grafs  public.  He  is 
mentioned  feveral  times  in  Ray's  Synopfts  Stirpium  ; 
but  I  can  find  no  anecdotes  relative  to  him.  Dr  How's 
account  is  taken  into  Merret's  Pinax,  printed  in  1667, 
the  author  having  added,  that  *  this  grafs  isalfo  found 
in  fome  parts  of  Wales.'  Mr  Ray  mentions  it  from 
both  thefe  authors,  in  his  Catalogus  Plantarum  Anglice, 
1670  ;  and  refers  to  Fuller's  Worthies  for  a  farther  ac- 
count of  it,  which  work  was  printed  in  1662.  It  does 
Fiot  appear  that  Ray  had  any  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing this  remarkable  produflion,  fince  he  has  not  intro- 
duced it  into  his  Synopjis,  in  either  of  the  editions 


firft  mowing,  and  fix  the  fecond  ;  though  fometimes   which  were  puhlifhed  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  in  the  Hit 


confiderably  more.  The  tithe  of  the  m.eadow  has  been 
compounded  for  at  9I.  a  year.  The  grafs  is  of  a  very 
fweet  nature  ;  all  cattle,  and  even  pigs,  eat  it  very  ea- 
gerly. When  made  into  hay,  it  is  excellent,  and  im- 
proves liCafts  greatly.  T  he  farmer  f.;ys,  his  horfes 
will  eat  it  in  preference  to  cor'n  mixed  with  chaff,  when 
Ijoth  are  fet  before  them  together," 

"  This  account  appeared  to  us  fo  Angular,  and  the 
crop  of  grafs  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  our  fecretary 
went  to  Orchtfton  to  examine  more  particularly  into 
i-t.    The  farmer,  and  divers  other  perfons  in  the  vil- 


of  Wiltfhire  plants  printed  in  Camden's  Britannia,  he 
recommends  it  to  the  inquifition  of  the  induftrious 
herbalifts  of  that  country.  Dr  Dillenius  afterwards 
introduced  it  into  the  Indiculus  plantarum  duhiarum, 
fufjoined  to  the  third  edition  of  Ray's  Synopjis. 

"  Since  the  fpirit  of  improvement  iri  acfriculture 
has  been  excited  of  late  years,  the  cUrioficy  of  the 
public  has  been  raifcd  relating  to  it,  but  the  fpecies 
was  not  fufficiently  determined.  It  has  been  thought 
by  fome  to  be  the  alopecurus  geniculatus,  or  Jhte  fox-tad 
grafs,  of  I'ludton's  Flora yJngl.  2d  edit.  p.  27.  by  others 


lage, 'confirmed  the  account  contained  in  this  letter,  of  to  be  the  agrofis  f  olonifera,  or  creeping  hent  grafs,  ib. 

its  amazing  produce  in  furamers  when  the  meadows  P-3t«    Scs  7 he  Fanner's  Magazine  for  i']'] 8,  Tp.  2^2, 

had  been  overflowed  in  the  preceding  winter  and  259,  289,  7 go. 

%ring  ;  hut  when  the  winter  had  been  dry,  and  the  Being  very  defirous  of  having  this  matter  cleared 

VoL.XIlI.  Part  ir.  3  O  up, 
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Orchefior.  np^  I  procured  in  July  laft,  from  the  farmer  himfelf  at 
M^iddingjton;  a  bundle  of  this  grafs  when  it  was  in 
fpike ;  and  by  this  means  I  found  it  to  be  no  other 
than  the  triticum  rcpem,  Hudfon,  p.  t^'j.  or  common  dogs 
grafs,  qu'ick-grafs,  or  couch-grafs,  in  a  moft  luxuriant 
ftate  of  growth.  Th.e  leng^th  of  the  culm  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  feafons.  Its  place  of 
growth  is  in  2  raeadow  that  is  covered  with  water  du. 
ring  the  greateft  part  of  the  witi^er  and  fpring.  In 
this  inundated  foil  it  acquires  a  length  of  ftalk,  a  fuc- 
culency,  and  vigour,  which  are  indeed  very  furprifing. 
Of  the  bundle  that  was  fent  to  me,  moft  of  the  plants 
were  feven  feet  long,  and  many  of  the  fpikes  or  ears 
contained  38  ?.nd  40  glumes,  or  flower-bearing  huflis ; 
whereas  the  plant  in  common  does  not  contain  more 
than  half  that  number  :  and  it  was  faid  by  the  people 
of  that  neighbourhood  to  have  been  a  very  unfavour- 
able fenfon  for  this  grafs. 

"  That  the  above-mentioned  fpecies  is  the  grafs 
which  at  this  time  conftitutes  the  bulk  of  that  afto- 
uifhing  crop  which  we  read  of,  is  to  me  fufSciently  af- 
eertained  ;  but  whether,  ever  flnce  the  firft  notice  of 
this  grafs,  this  fpecies  alone  has  been  the  cultured 
one  in  this  fituation,  1  do  not  decide,  but  think  it  a 
matter  worthy  of  further  inveftigation;  fince  it  fliould 
feern  that  the  foil  and  fituation  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner adapted  to  certain  plants  of  the  graminous  tribe. 
I  obferved  that  a  plant  or  two  of  the  phalar'is  arundlnci- 
eta,  or  reed  Canary  grafs^  Hudfon,  p.  23.  which  by  ac- 
cident were  fent  with  the  above-mentioned  grafs,  ex- 
ceeded in  the  thicknefs  and  fucculency  of  the  ftalk  the 
ordinary  fize,  and  were  alfo  equal  to  the  dogs  grafs  in 
length," 

Thefe  extrafts  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before 
our  readers  ;  and  we  have  done  it  without  any  obfer- 
vation  or  comment  of  our  own  ;  becaufe  we  wifh  to 
give  them  every  information  which  is  either  curious  or 
may  be  ufeful :  and  with  this  we  reft  fatisfieJ,  not 
wifhing  to  obtrude  our  remarks,  where,  from  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  information  or  the  doubtfulnefs  of  the  cafe, 
they  cannot  he  made  with  confidence. 

ORCHESTRA,  in  the  Grecian  theatres,  was  that 
part  of  the  profcenium  or  ftagc  where  the  chorus  ufed 
to  dance.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  placed  the  lo^ 
or  pulp'tt.  The  orcheftra  was  femicircular,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  feats.  In  the  Roman  theatres  it  made 
no  part  of  the  fcena,  but  anfwcred  pretty  nearly  to  the 
pit  in  our  playhoufes,  being  taken  up  with  feats  for 
fcnators,  ma'riftrates,  veftals,  and  other  perfons  of  di- 
ftinftion.    The  adors  never  went  down  into  it.  See 

Th  EATR.E. 

ORCHIA  LEX,  inftituted  by  Orchlus  the  tribune 
in  the  year  of  Rome  566.  Its  intention  was  to  limit 
the  nuwiber  of  guefts  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an 
entertainment;  and  it  alfo  enforced,  that  durng  fupper, 
which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the 
doors  of  every  houfe  fhould  be  left  open, 

ORCHIS  FOOL- STONES  :  A  genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  tiie  natural  method  giving  name  to  the  feventh  or- 
der,  Orchida.  Its  charailers are  thefe:  It  has  a  fingie 
ftalk,  with  a  vague  flieath,  and  no  empalement ;  the 
flower  hath  five  petals,  three  without  and  two  withia; 
the  n.e£larium  is  of  one  leaf,  fixed  to  the  fide  of  the 
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receptacle,  between  the  divifion  of  the  petals  ;  the  Orel 
upper  lip  is  Ihort  and  creii,  the  under  large,  bioad,  — — 
and  fpreading ;  the  tube  is  pendulous,  corniform,  or 
like  a  horn,"  and  prominent  behind  ;  it  hath  two  fhort 
flender  ftamina,  fitting  upon  the  pointil,  with  oval 
ere£t  fummits,  fixed  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  neftarium; 
it  hath  an  oblong  contorted  germen,  under  the  flower, 
with  a  fliortftyle,  fattened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nec- 
tarium  ;  the  germen  afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong 
capfule,  with  one  cell,  having  three  kecl-fliaped  valves, 
opening  on  the  three  fides,  but  jointed  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, filled  with  fmall  feeds  like  duft.  Miller  enume- 
rates 10,  and  Linnaeus  33  fpecies. 

All  thofe  forts  of  orchis  defcribed  by  Miller  grow- 
wild  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  on  account  of 
the  extreme  oddnefs  and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  every  good  garden  ;  and  the  reafon  of 
their  not  being  cultivated  in  gardens,  proceeds  from 
the  difficulty  of  tranfplanting  them  :  though  this  may 
be  eafily  overcome,  where  a  perfon  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  marking  their  roots,  in  their  time  of  flowering, 
and  letting  them  remain  until  their  leaves  are  decayed, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  with  fafety  ;  for  it  is  the 
fame  with  moft  forts  of  bulbous  or  flefhy-rootcd  plants, 
which,  if  tranfplanted  before  their  leaves  decay,  feldom 
live,  notwithftandingyou  preferve  a  large  ball  of  earth; 
about  them  ;  for  the  extreme  parts  of  their  fibres  ex- 
tend to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  from  whence 
they  receive  their  nourjfhment,  which  if  broken  or  da- 
maged by  taking  up  their  roots,  feldom  thrive  after  j 
for  though  they  may  fometimes  remain  alive  a  year  or 
two,  yet  they  grow  vvenker  until  they  quite  decay  }, 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  tulips,  fritillarias,  and  other 
bulbous  roots.  But  if  their  foil  and  fituation  be  adapt- 
ed to  their  various  forts,  they  will  thrive  and  continue 
feveral  years,  and  during  their  feafon  of  flowering  wilt 
afford  as  great  varieties  as  any  flowers  which  are  at 
prefent  cultivated. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are  the  following  : 
I.  The  mafcula,  or  male  fool-ftones,  hath  a  root  com- 
pofed  of  two  bulbs,  crowned  with  oblong,  byroad,  pj^^j.^ 
fpotted  leaves  ;  upright- ftalks,  a  foot  high;  garnifhed  cccxtia 
with  one  or  two  narrow  amplexicaule  leaves;  and  ter- 
minated by  a  long  fpike  of  reddirti  purple  flowers,  ha- 
ving the  petals  reflexed  backward  ;  a  quadrilobed  cre- 
nated  lip  to  the  neftarium,  and  an  obtufe  horn.  The 
flowers  of  this  fpecies  poflefs  a  very  agreeable  odour. 
The  orchis  mafcula,  Lin.  fp  pi.  is  the  moft  valuable  y 
although  the  roots  of  fome  of  the  palmated  forts,  par- 
ticularly of  the  orchis  latifolia,  arc  found  to  anfwer  al- 
moft  equally  well. 

2.  The  morio,  or  female  orchis,  hath  a  double  bul- 
bous root,  crowned  with  ofelong,  ribbed,  fpreading 
leaves ;  ercft  flower-ftalks,  eight  or  ten  inches  high ; 
garnifhed  with  a  few  amplexicaule  leaves ;  and  termi- 
nated by  a  fhort  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  having  conni- 
vent  petals,  a  qua  Irihd  crenated  lip  to  the  ncftarium, 
and  an  obtufe  horn. 

3.  The  militaris,  or  man-orchis,  hath  a  double  bul- 
bous root,  crowned  with  oblong  amplexicaole  leaves  5 
ereft  flower-ftalks,  eii^ht  or  ten  inches  highj  termi- 
nated by  a  loofe  fpike  of  afti-colourcd  and  reJdifh' 
flowers,  having  confluent  petals;  a  quinquefid,  rough, 
fpetted  lip  to  the  nectariuto,  and  an  obtufe  horn.  The 
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trch'is    fli'uanre  of  the  flowers  CKliiblt  the  figtirc  of  a  naked 
II       man  ;  and  are  often  of.  different  colours  in  the  fame 
flov/er,  as  afli  cotour,  red,  brown,  and  dark-ftriped. 

Culture  and  Properties.  All  the  orchifes  are  very 
hardy  perennials,  with  bulbous  flefliy  roots.  The 
flowers  appear  in  May,  June,  and  July,  but  princi- 
pally in  June  :  their  mode  of  flowering  is  uiuverfally 
in  fpikes,  many  flowers  in  eachfpike;  and  each  flower 
is  compofed  of  five  petals  in  two  feries,^  and  a  nefta- 
rium.  The  fcafon  for  removing  them  is  in  fummer, 
a^'ter  they  have  done  flowering,  when  their  leaves  and 
ftalks  decay  :  plant  them  three  inches  deep,  and  let 
them  remain  undifturbed  feveral  -years  ;  for  the  lefs 
they  are  removed,  the  flironger  they  will  flower. 

The  roots  of  all  the  fpecies  have  a  remarkable  re- 
femblance  to  the  fcrotum  of  animals,  whence  the 
name.  This  plant  fiourifhes  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  and  grows  in  our  country  fpontane- 
cufly,  and  in  great  abundance.  It  is  afliJuoufly  cul- 
tivated in  the  Eaft ;  and  the  root  of  it  forms  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey, 
Perfia,  and  Syria.  From  it  is  made  the  alimentary 
powder  called  salep;  which,  prepared  from  foreign 
roots,  is  fold  at  five  or  fix  fliillings  per  pound,  though 
it  might  be  furnifhed  by  ourfelves  at  the  fixth  part  of 
that  price,  if  we  chofc  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
culture  of  this  plant.  The  orchis  mafcula  is  the  moft: 
valued  for  this  purpofe.  A  dry  and  net  very  fertile 
foil  is  befl:  adapted  to  its  growth. 

The  propereft  time  for  gathering  the  roots,  is  when 
the  feed  is  formed,  and  the  fl;alk  is  ready  to  fall  ;  be- 
caufe  the  new  bulb,  of  which  the  falep  is  made,  is 
■  then  arrived  to  its  full  maturity,  and  may  be  diftin- 
guifhcd  from  the  old  one,  by  a  white  bud  rifmg  from 
the  top  of  it,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  orchis  of  the 
fucceeding  year. 

The  culture  of  the  orchis  Is  an  objeft  highly  de- 
ferving  of  encouragement  from  all  the  lovers  of  agri- 
culture. And  as  the  reot,  if  introduced  into  com- 
mon ufe,  would  furnifh  a  cheap,  wholefome,  and  moft 
nutritious  article  of  diet,  the  growth  of  it  would  be 
fufiiciently  profitable  to  the  farmer..   See  Salep. 

ORCUS,  god  of  the  Infernal  regions,  the  fame 
with  Pluto,  fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  'fx^f.  fig- 
nifying  a  "  tomb  or  fepulchre,"  or  from  "f""?  «  an 
oath  by  the  river  Styx."  The  ancients  gave  this 
name  to  all  the  divinitiea  of  the  infernal  regions, 
even  to  Cerberus.  There  was  a  river  of  the  fame 
name  in  Theffaly,  which  took  its  rife  _  from  the 
marfhcs  of  the  Styx,  and  the  waters  of  which  were  fo 
thick  that  they  floated  like  oil  upon  the  furface  of  the 
river  Peneus,  into  which  they  difcharged  themfelves. 
This  river  probably  fuggefted  to  the  poets  the  idea  of 
the  infernal  abodes,  which  they  denominated  Orcus. 
This  deity  has  been  confounded  with  Charon:  he  had 
a  temple  at  Rome. 

ORDEAL,  an  ancient  form  of  trial.  See  Trial. 
—  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of 


divine  power,  and  was  peculiarly  diftinguiihed  by  the  ' 
appeUntion  of  judicium  Dei ;  and  fometifties  vu/gatis 
pitrgatio,  to  dlftinguifh.  it  from  the  canonical  purga- 
tion, which  was  by  the  onth  of  the  party.  There 
were  two  forts  of  it  more  common  flian  the  reft,  at 
leali  .in  Europe,  fire -ordeal,  and  water-ordeal.  The  for- 
mer was  confined  to  perfons  of  higher  rank,  the  latter 
to  the  common  people.  Bqth  thefe  might  be  performed 
by  deputy :  but  the  principal  was  to  anfwer  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  trial ;  the  deputy  only  venturing  fome 
corporal  pain,  for  hire  or  perhaps  for  friendfnip. 

That  the  purgation  by  ordeal,  of  fome  one  kind  or 
other,  is  very  ancient,  admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  and  that 
it  was  very  univerfal  in  the  times  of  fuperftitious  bar- 
barity, is  equally  certain.    It  feems  even  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks:  for  in  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  a  perfon  fufpefted  by  Creon  of  a  mif- 
demeanour,  declares  himfelf  ready      to  handle  hot 
iron  and  to  walk  over  fire"  in  order  to  manifcft  his 
innocence  ;  which  the  fcholiaft  tells  us  was  then 
a  very  ufual  purgation.    And  Grotius  gives  us  many 
infl;ances  of  water-ordeal  in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and 
other  places.    It  feeras,  however,  to  be  carried  to  a 
greater  height  among  the  Hindoos,  than  ever  it  has 
been  in  any  nation  or  among  any  people  however  rude 
or  barbarous  ;  for  in  a  paper  of  the  Afiatic  Refearchea 
communicated  by  the  celebrated  Warren  Haflingg, 
Efq  ;  we  find  that  the  trial  by  ordeal  among  them  is  con- 
duced in  nine  different  ways  :  firft,  by  the  balance  ;  fe- 
condly,  by  fine  j  thirdly,  by  water  ;  fourthly,  by  poifon  ; 
fifthly,  by  the  Coflia,  or  water  in  which  an  idol  has 
been  waftied  ;  fixthly,  by  rice  ;  feventhly,  by  boiling  oil ; 
eighthly,  by  red-hot  iron  ;  ninthly,  by  images. 

I.  Ordeal  by  the  balance  is  thus  performed.  The 
beam  having  been  previoufly  adjufl:ed,  the  cord  fixed, 
and  both  fcales  made  perfeftly  even,  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  and  a  Pandit  fafl:  a  whole  day  ;  then,  after  the 
accufed  has  been  bathed  in  facred  water,  the  homa^ 
or  oblation,  prefented  to  fire,  and  the  deities  worfliip- 
ped,  he  is  carefully  weighed  ;  and,  when  he  is  takea 
out  of  the  fcale,  the  Pandits  proftrate  themfelves  be- 
fore it,  pronounce  a  certain  mentra  or  incantation, 
agreeably  to  the  S;\(lras-  and,  having  written  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  accufation  on  a  piece  of  paper,  bind  it 
on  his  head.  Six  minutes  after,  they  place  him  again 
in  the  fcale ;  and,  if  he  weigh  more  than  before,  he 
is  held  guilty  ;  if  lefs,  innocent ;  if  exactly  the  fame, 
he  muft  be  weighed  a  third  time  ;  when,  as  it  is  Writ» 
ten  in  the  Mitac/heray  there  will  certainly  be  a  diffe- 
rence in  his  weight.  Should  the  balance,  though 
well  fixed,  break  down,  this  would  be  confidered  as_a 
proof  of  his  guilt. 

II.  For  the  fire-ordeal,  an  excavation,  nine  hands 
long,  two  fpans  broad,  and  one  fpan  deep,,  is  made  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  a  fire  of  pippal  wood  :  in- 
to this  the  perfon  accufed  muft  walk  bare  footed;  and, 
if  his  foot  be  unhurt,  they  hold  him  blamclefs  ;  if 
burned,  guilty  (a). 

3  O  2  III. 


r A)  In  Europe  fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron, 
of  one  two,  or  three  pounds  weight ;  ©r  elfe  by  walking,  barefoot,  and  blindfold,  over  nme  red-hot  plough- 
fhares,'  laid  lengthwife  at  unequal  diftances  :  and  if  the  party  efcaped  being  hurt,  he  was  adjudged  mnocent  ; 
but  if  It  happened  otherwife,  as  without  collufion  it  ufually  did,  he  was  then  condemned  as  guilty,  rtow- 
-ev€r  by  this  latter  method  Queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  is  mentioned     have  clear 
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^  III.  Water  ordeal  is  performed  by  caufing  the  per 
fon  acciifed  to  ftand  in  a  fufficient  depth  of  water,  ei- 
ther flowing  or  ftagnant,  to  reach  his  navel ;  but  care 
ftiould  be  taken,  that  no  ravenous  animal  be  in  it, 
and  that  it  be  not  moved  by  much  air :  a  brahman  is 
then  direfted  to  go  into  the  water,  holding  a  ftafF  in 
his  hand  i  and  a  foldier  fhoots  three  arrows  on  dry 
ground  from  a  bow  of  cane:  a  man  is  next  difpatched 
to  bring  the  arrow  which  has  been  (hot  fai theft  ;  and, 
after  he  has  taivcn  it  up,  another  is  ordered  to  run 
from  the  edge  of  the  water;  at  which  inftant  the 
perfon  accufed  is  told  to  grafp  the  foot  or  the  ftafF  of 
the  brahman,  who  ftands  near  him  in  the  water,  and 
immediately  to  dive  into  it.  He  muft  remain  under 
water,  till  the  two  men,  who  weqt  to  fetch  the  ar- 
rows, are  returned;  for,  if  he  raife  his  head  or  body 
above  the  furface,  before  the  arrows  are  brought  back, 
his  guilt  is  confidered  as  fully  proved.   In  the  villages 
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of /anc'&ya,  that  Is,  white  arfenic,  are  mixed  in  eight 
ma/bas,  .  or  64  rtttis,  of  clarified  butter,  which  the 
accufed  muft  eat  from  the  hand  of  a  brahman  ;  if 
the  poifon  produce  no  vifible  cfFeA,  he  is  abfolved  ; 
otherwife,  condemned.  Secondly,  the  hooded  fnake, 
called  naga,  is  thrown  into  a  deep  earthen  pot,  into 
which  is  dropped  a  ring,  a  feal,  or  a  coin:  this  the 
perfon  accufed  is  ordered  to  take  out  with  his  hand  ; 
and,  if  the  ferpent  bite  him,  he  is  pronounced  guilty; 
if  not,  innocent. 

V.  Trial  by  the  cofha  is  as  follows :  the  accufed  is 
made  to  drink  thre«{  draughts  of  the  water,  in  which 
the  images  of  the  fun,  of  devi,  and  other  deities,  have 
been  walhed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  if,  within  14  day?, 
he  h  is  any  ficknefs  or  indifpofition,  his  crime  is  con- 
fidered as  proved. 

VI.  When  feveral  perfons  are  fnfpefted  of  theft, 
fome  dry  rice  is  weighed  with  the  facred  ftone  called 


near  Benares,  it  is  the  praftice  for  the  perfon  who  is  /a/gram,  or  certain  Jlacas  are  read  over  it;  after  which 


to  be  tried  by  this  kind  of  ordeal,  to  ftand  in  water 
up  to  his  navel,  and  then,  holding  the  foot  of  a  brah- 
man, to  dive  under  it  as  long  as  a  man  can  walk  50 
paces  very  gently  ;  if,  before  the  man  has  walked 
thus  far,  the  accufed  rife  above  the  water,  he  is  con- 
demned ;  if  not,  acquitted  (Bj. 

XV.  There  are  two  forts  of  trial  by  poifon  ;  firft, 
the  Pandits  having  performed  their  homa,  and  the 
perfon  accufed  his  ablution,  two  re/tis  and  a  half,  or 
feven  barley-corns,  of  vijhanaga,  a  poifonous  root,  or 


the  fufpe<£led  perfons  are  feverally  ordered  to  chev/  a 
quantity  of  it :  as  foon  as  they  have  chewed  it,  they 
are  to  throw  it  on  fome  leaves  oiplppal,  or,  if  none 
be  at  handj  on  fame  b'hurja patra,  or  bark  of  a  tree 
from  Nepal  or  Calhmir.  The  man,  from  whofe  mouth, 
the  rice  comes  dry  or  ftained  with  blood,  is  holden 
guilty;  the  rell  are  acquitted. 

VII.  The  ordeal  by  hot  oil  is  very  fimple  :  when  it. 
is  heated  fufficiently,  the  accufed  thrufts  his  hand  into, 
it  i  and,  if  he  be  not  burned,  is  held  innocent  (c). 

VIU 


ed  her  charafter,  when  fufpe£led  of  familiarity  with  Alwyn  bi(hop  of  Winchefter.  The  firft  account  we  have 
of  Chriftians  appealing  to  the  fire-ordeal,  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of  Simphcius,  bifhop  of  Au- 
tun,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  This  prelate,  as  the  ftory  is  related,  before  his  promotion  to  the  epif- 
copal  order,  had  married  a  wife,  who  loved  him  tenderly,  and  who,  unwilling  to  quit  him  after  his  advance- 
ment, continued  to  deep  in  the  fame  chamber  with  him.  The  fanftity  of  Simplicius  fuffered,  at  leaft  in  the 
voice  of  fame,  by  the  conftancy  of  his  wife's  aff"e£tian  ;  and  it  was  rumoured  about,  that  the  holy  man, 
though  a  bifhop,  perfifted,  in  oppofition  to  the  ecclefiatlical  canons,  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  matrimony  :  upoa 
which  his  wife,  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  took  up  a  confiderable  quantity  of  burning 
coals,  which  fhe  held  in  her  cloaths,  and  applied  to  her  breafts,  without  the  leaft  hurt  to  her  perfon  or  her 
garments,  as  the  legend  fays  ;  and  her  example  being  followed  by  her  hufband  with  the  hke  fuccefs,  the  filly 
iriultitude  admired  the  miracle,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair.  A  fimilar  trick  was  play- 
ed by  St  Brice,  in  the  fifth  century.    Mo/h.  Eccl.  H'tjl.  v.  2. 

(b)  A  very  peculiar  fpecies  of  water-ordeal  is  faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 
A  perfon  accufed  of  an  enormous  crime  is  obliged  to  fwim  over  a  large  river  abounding  with  crocodiles;  and. 
if  he  efcapes  unhurt,  he  is  efteemed  innocent. 

At  Siam,  befides  the  ufual  methods  of  fire  and  water  ordeal,  both  parties  are  fometimcs  expofed  to  the 
fury  of  a  tiger  let  loofe  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  if  the  beaft  fpares  either,  that  perfon  is  accounted  innocent;, 
if  neither,  both  are  held  to  be  guilty ;  but  if  he  fpares  both,  the  trial  is  incomplete,  and  they  proceed  to  a 
more  certain  criterion. 

In  Europe  water-ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling-water,, 
and  efcaping  unhurt  thereby,  or  by  cafting  the  perfon  fufpefted  into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water  ;  and  if 
he  floated  therein  without  any  adion  of  fwimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt  ;  but  if  he  funk,, 
he  was  acquitted.  It  is  eafy  to  trace  out  the  traditional  relics  of  this  water-ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barba- 
rity ftili  praftifed  in  many  countries  todifcover  witches,  by  cafting  theia  into  a  pool  of  water,  and  drowning 
them  to  prove  their  iunocenee.  And  in  the  Eaftern  empire  the  fire-ordeal  was  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  by 
the  emperor  Theodore  Lafcaris ;  who,  attributing  his  ficknefs  to  magic,  caufed  all  thofe  whom  he  fufpeded 
to  handle  the  hot  iron  :  thus  joining  (as  has  been  well  remarked)  to  the  moil  dubious  crime  in  the  world, 
ti  e  moft  dubious  proof  of  innocence. 

(c)  This  fpecies  of  trial  by  ordeal  is  thus  performed  :  The  ground  appointed  for  the  trial  is  cleared  and  rubbed. 
<witK  cow-dung  ;  and  the  next  day  at  fun-rife  the  Pandit  worftiips  Ganefa  or  the  Hindoo  Janus,  prefents  his  obla- 
tions, and  pays  adoration  to  other  deities,  conformably  to  the  Shjlra  :  then  having  read  the  incantation  prefcribed, 
he  placeaa  round  pan  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  or  clay,  with  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers,  and  four  fingers  deep  j 
»ftd  tbrQw&  into  it  oaejer,  or  eighty //Vca  weight,  of  clarified  butter  or  oil  of  fejamum.    After  this  a  ring  of 

gold. 
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Vin.  In  the  fame  manner,  they  make  an  iron  hall^ 
or  the  head  of  a  lance^  red-hot,  und  place  it  ia  the 
hands  of  the  perfon  accufed  ;  who,  if  it  burn  him  not, 
is  judged  guiltlefa. 

IX.  To  perform  the  ordeal  by  dharmarch,  which  13 
the  name  of  the  Jloca  appropriated  to  this  mode  of  trial, 
either  an  image,  named  Dharma,  or  the  genius  of  juf- 
tice,  is  made  of  filver,  and  another,  called  Adbarma^  of 
day  or  iron,  "both  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  large 
earthen  jar  ;  and  the  accufed  having  thruil  his  hand 
into  it,  is  acquitted  if  he  bring  out  the  filver  image, 
but  condemned  if  he  draw  forth  the  iron  ;  or,  the  fi- 
gure of  a  deity  is  painted  on  white  cloth,  and  another 
on  black  ;  the  firft  of  which  they  name  dharma,  and 
the  fecond  adharma:thtkare  feverally  roiled  up  in  cow- 
dung,  and  thrown  into  a  large  jar  without  having  ever 
been  fhown  to  the  accufed  ;  who  muft  put  his  hand 
into  the  jar,  and  is  acquitted  or  convit-ied  as  he  draws 
out  the  figure  on  white  or  on  black  cloth. 

Thoxigh  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  we  have  not 
cxhaufted  Mr  Hattings's  communication.  He  goes 
on  to  ihow  (to  greater  extent  than  our  limits  permit 
us  to  follow  him)  the  manner  in  which  each  ordeal 
abovementloned  was  executed,  giving  examples,  and 
unfolding  other  particulars  of  fome  importance  in  de- 
veloping the  nature  of  thefe  barbarous  cuftoms.  For 
thefe  particulars,  however,  we  mulV  refer  to  the  book, 
itfelf.  But  as  this  fubjedt  unqueftionably  occupies  an 
important  department  in  the  hillory  of  human  fuper- 
.ftition,  we  (hall  give  the  Indian  law  of  ordeal  from  the 
fame  paper ;  when  we  fhall  introduce  fome  further 
particulars  concerning  this  extraordinary  cuitom, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  above  account,  but 
which  deferve  to  be  noticed. 

"  1,  The  balance,  fire,  water,  poifos,  the  idol — thefe 
are  the  ordeals  ufed  here  below  for  the  proof  of  inno- 
cence, when  the  accufations  are  heavy,  and  when  the 
accufer  offers  to  hazard  a  mul£t  (af  he  Ihould  fail)  : 

2.  Or  one  party  may  be  tried,  if  he  pleafe,  by  or- 
deal, and  the  other  muft  then  rifli  an  amercement  ; 
but  the  trial  may  take  place  even  without  any  wager, 
if  the  crime  committed  be  injurious  to  the  prince. 

3.  The  fovereign,  having  fummoned  the  accufed 
while  his  clothes  are  yet  moift  from  bathing,  at  fun- 
rife,  before  he  has  broken  his  faft,  fiiall  caufe  all  trials 
by  ordeal  to  be  condufted  in  the  prcfence  oi  Brahmans. 

4.  The  balance  is  for  women,  children,  old  men, 
the  blind,  the  lame,  Brahmans,  and  the  fick  ;  for  the 
Sudra,  fire  or  water,  or  fcven  barley-corns  of  poiforri 


5.  Unlsfs  the  lofs  of  the  accufer  amount  to  a  thou-  Ordeal, 
fand  pieces  of  filver,  the  accufed  muft  not  be  tried  by  — — ~ 
the  red-hot  bnll,  nor  by  poifon,  nor  by  the  fcales  ; 

but  if  the  offence  be  againft  the  king,  or  if  the  crime 
be  heinous,  he  muft  acquit  himfelf  by  one  of  thofe 
trials  in  all  cafes. 

6.  He  who  has  recourfe  to  the  balance  muft  be  at- 
tended by  perfons  experienced  in  weighing,  and  go 
down  into  one  fcale,  with  an  equal  weight  placed  in 
the  other,  and  a  groove  (with  water  in  it)  marked  014 
the  beam. 

7.  '  Thou,  O  balance,  art  the.  manfion  of  truth  ;. 
thou  waft  anciently  contrived  by  deities  :  declare  the 
truth,  therefore,  O  giver  of  fuccefs,  and  clear  me  from 
all  fufpicion. 

8.  *  If  I  am  guilty,  O  venerable  as  my  own  mo- 
ther, then  fink  me  down  ;  but  if  innocent,  raife  mc 
aloft.'    Thus  fhall  he  addrefs  the  balance. 

9.  If  he  fink  he  is  convifled,  or  if  the  fcales  be 
broken  ;  but  if  the  firing  be  not  broken,  and  he  rife 
aloft,  he  muft  be  acquitted. 

10.  On  the  trial  by  fire,  let  both  hands  of  the  ac- 
cufed be  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  huflc,  and  well  exa- 
mined :  then  let  feven  leaves  of  the  y(/'wali'ha  (the  re- 
ligious fig-tree)  be  placed  on  them,  and  bound  witK 
feven  threads. 

11.  '  Thou,  O  fire,  pervadcft  all  beings  ;  O  caufe 
of  purity,  who  giveft  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  fin,  de- 
clare the  truth  in  this  my  hand.' 

12.  When  he  has  pronounced  this,  the  prieft  fhall 
place  in  both  his  hands  an  iron  ball,  red-hot,  and 
weighing  fifty  (d) pa/as. 

13.  Having  taken  it,  he  fhall  ftep  gradually  Into 
feven  circles,  each  with  a  diameter  of  fixtecn  fingers, 
and  feparated  from  the  next  by  the  fame  fpace. 

14.  If,  having  caft  away  the  hot  ball,  he  fhall  agaia 
have  his  hands  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  huflc,  and  fhall 
fhow  them  unburned,  he  will  prove  his  innocence. 
Should  the  iron  fall  during  the  trial,  or  fhould  a  doubt 
arife  (on  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings),  he  muft 
be  tried  again. 

15.  '  Preferve  me,  O  Varuna,  by  declaring  the 
truth.*  Thus  having  invoked  the  god  of  waters,  the 
accufed  fhall  plunge  his  head  into  the  river  or  pool, 
and  hold  both  thighs  of  a  man,  who  fhall  ftand  in  it 
up  to  his  navel  : 

16.  A  fwift  junner  fhall  then  haften  to  fetch  arv 
arrow  fiiot  at  the  moment  of  his  plunging  ;  and  If, 
while  the  runner  is  gone,  the  prieft  fhall  fee  the  head 

of 


gold,  or  filver,  or  Iron,  Is  cleaned  and  waflied  with  water,  and  caft  Into  the  oil ;  which  they  proceed  to  heat> 
and  when  It  is  very  hot  put  into  it  a  frefh  leaf  of  pippala^  or  of  hiliva  :  when  the  leaf  is  burned,  the  oil  Is 
known  io  be  fufficiently  hot.  Then,  having  pronounced  a  mentra  over  the  oil,  they  order  the  party  accufed 
to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  pan  ;  and  If  he  take  It  out  without  being  burned,  or  without  a  blifter  on  hia 
hand,  his  innocence  Is  confidered  as  proved  ;  if  not,  his  guilt  *. 

(d)  A  pala  is  four  carjhas,  and  a  carjha  eighty  raBicasy  or  feeds  of  the  Gunga  creeper,  each  weighing  above 
a  grain  and  a  quarter,  or,  corredfly,  \4z  gf* 

*  It  is  reported,  that  this  cuftom,  wich  fome  flight  variations,  ftill  prevails  among  the  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  The 
procefs  there  is  faid  to  begin  after  the  acci.fed  i..erfon  has  been  thoroughly  wadied  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  prince  t'f  the  country, 
the  priefti-,  Ac. : — the  pot  is  filled  with  boiling  lead ;  and  the  accufed  muft  take  the  ring  out  three  times  fuccelfively.  On  the 
Malabar  coaft,  this  oideal  feems  only  to  be  ufed  when  the  perfon  is  accufed  of  a  capital  crime  ;  for  after  the  procefs  the  arm  is 
bound  with  cloth  and  fealed;  and  afcer  feveral  days,  being  brought  out  publicly,  and  the  arm  infpecSed,  if  it  is  found  burnt 
ibiuftantly  gut  to  death  j  if  not,  his  accufer  undergoes  the  fame  trial,  and  bei.ng  burnt,  forfeits  his  life. 
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Ot'^xat    of  the  accufcd  under  water,  ho  mufl;  be  difcharged  as 
inaocenc. 

I  J.  *  Tliou,  O  polfon,  art  the  child  of  Brahnid, 
ftedfaft  in  jullice  and  in  truth  :  clear  me  then  from  thiti 
heavy  charge,  and,  if  I  have  fpoken  truly,  become 
n;ftar  to  me.' 

J  8.  Saying  this,  he  (hall  fsvallow  the  poifon  Sarnga, 
from  the  tree,  which  grows  on  the  mountain  Hima- 
laya ;  and  if  he  digefts  it  without  any  inflammation, 
the  prince  fliall  pronounce  him  guihlefs. 

19.  Or  the  prieft  fhall  perform  rites  to  the  image 
of  fome  tremendous  deity  ;  and,  having  bathed  the 
idol,  fhall  make  the  accufed  to  drink  three  handfuls  of 
the  water  that  has  dropped  frem  it : 

20.  If  in  fourteen  days  after  he  fuffer  no  dreadful 
calamity  from  the  a£l  of  the  deity  or  of  the  king,  he 
muft  indubitably  be  acquitted." 

The  fuperflitious  weakncfs  of  mankind,  when  left 
to  themfelves,  is  aftoniftiing.  There  is  indeed  no- 
thing fo  abfurd  but  they  may  be  made  moft  firmly  to 
believe,  nor  fo  impious  but  they  will  do.  Nor  can  a 
more  notorious  inftance  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion 
■  be  poflihly  .given  than  that  of  the  trial  by  ordeal.  The 
grofs  abfurdity  as  well  as  impiety  of  pronouncing  a 
man  guilty  unlefs  he  was  cleared  by  a  miracle,  and  of 
expefting  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  fhould  be  fuf- 
pended  by  an  immediate  interpofition  of  providence 
to  fave  the  innocent,  whenever  it  was  prefumptuoufly 
required,  is  felf-evident.  Yet  the  origin  of  it  may  be 
traced  as  well  to  neceflity  as  to  fuperftition.  At  the 
time  in  which  it  originated  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for 
an  innocent  perfon,  when  accufed  of  guilt,  to  get 
hirafi^lf  cleared  by  the  then^eftablifhed  mode  of  trial 
(See  Trial).  It  was  therefore  natural  for  faperfti- 
tion  to  fly  to  Heaven  for  thofe  teilimonies  of  inno- 
cence which  the  abfurdity  of  human  laws  often  pre- 
vented men  from  obtaining  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and 
in  thia  w^ay  doubtlefs  did  the  trial  by  ordeal  com- 
mence :  and  thus  l;egun  by  neceflitous  fuperft;ition,  it 
was  follered  by  impious  prieftcraft  and  unjuft  power. 
There  was  during  all  the  proceffes  great  room  for 
coUufion  and  deceit ;  and  there  can  be  no  queftion  but 
it  was  often  praftifed  :  it  could  not  therefore  on  any 
•accountjor  in  any  cafe,  be  afign  of  innocence  or  of  guilt. 

Befides  thofe  particular  methods  of  trial  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  there  were  fome  few  more 
common  in  European  countries  ;  as  the  judicial 
combat — the  ordeal  of  the  crofs — the  ordeal  of  the 
corfncd. 

The  judicial  combat  was  well  fuited  to  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  and  was,  as  we 
-may  reafonably  expeft,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  uni- 
verfal  modes  of  tri?\.  We  know  that  it  was  exceedingly 
common  in  Germany  in  very  remote  ages.  It  was  alfo 
ufed  in  fome  countries  on  the  continent  at  pretty  early 
periods  :  it  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  ufed  in  England  till  after  the  Conquett. 
There  are,  however,  two  remarkable  inftances  of  it 
upon  record,  which  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  Dr 
Henry  :  *'  Henry  de  Eflex,  hereditary  ftandard-bearcr 
of  England,  fled  from  a  battle  in  Wales,  A.  D.  1 158, 
threw  from  him  the  royal  ftandard,  and  cried  out, 
with  others,  that  the  king  was  flain.    Some  time  af- 


ter, he  was  accufid  of  having  done  this  with  a  traa- 
fonable  intention,  by  Robert  de  Montforc,  another'' 
great  baron,  who  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  ac- 
cufation  by  combat.  Henry  de  Eflcx  detiied  the 
charge,  and  accepted  the  challenge.  When  all  preli- 
minaries were  adjufted,  this  combat  was  accordingly 
fought,  in  the  prefence  of  Henry  II.  and  all  his  court, 
Effex  was  defeated,  and  expedled  to  be  carried  out  to 
immediate  execution.  But  the  king,  who  was  n(* 
friend  to  this  kind  of  trial,  fpared  his  life,  and  con- 
tented himfelf  with  confifcating  his  eftate,  and  making 
him  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading. 

*'  The  priory  of  Tinmouth,  in  Northumberland, 
was  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's.  One  Simon 
of  Tinmouth  claimed  a  right  to  two  corrodics,  or  the 
maintenance  of  two  perfons  in  the  priory,  which  the 
prior  and  monks  denied.  This  caufe  was  brougfit  be- 
fore the  abbot  of  St  Alban's,  and  his  court-baron,  who 
appointed  it  to  be  tried  by  combat  on  a  certain  day, 
before  him  and  his  barons.  Ralf  Gubion,  prior  of 
Tinmouth,  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
attended  by  his  champion,  one  WiUiam  Pegun,  a  man 
of  gigantic  ftature.  The  combat  was  fought,  Pegun 
was  defeated,  and  the  prior  loft  his  caufe  ;  at  which 
he  was  fo  much  chagrined,  that  he  immediately  rc- 
figned  his  office.  This  judicial  combat  is  the  more  re- 
markable, that  it  was  fought  in  the  court  of  a  fpirituai 
baron,  and  that  one  of  the  parties  was  a  prieft." 

We  need  fcarcely  add,  that  this  deteftablc  form  of 
trial  was  the  foundation  of  the  no  lefs  detcftable  crime 
of  duelling,  which  fo  much  difgraces  our  age  and  na- 
tion ;  which  is  defended  Only  by  ignorance,  falfe  ho- 
nour, and  injuftice  ;  which  is  a  relick  of  barbarous  fu- 
perftition ;  and  which  was  abfolutely  unknown  to  thofe 
brave  and  generous  nations,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  it  is  fo  much  the  fafliion  to  admire,  and  who  in 
this  particular  fo  well  merit  our  imitation.  See  Du el. 

It  was  fo  much  the  cuftom  in  the  middle  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  to  refpcfb  the  crofs  even  to  fuperftition, 
that  it  would  have  been  indeed  wonderful  if  the  fame 
ignorant  bigotry  had  not  converted  it  into  an  ordeal : 
accordingly  we  find  it  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  in  fo 
many  different  ways  as  almoft  to  preclude  defcription. 
We  fhall  however  tranfcribe,  for  the  fatisfadion  of 
our  readers,  Dr  Flenry's  account  of  it,  and  of  the 
corfned  :  "  In  criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the 
crefs  was  commonly  thus  condufted.  When  the  pri- 
'  ..ler  had  declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  judgment  of  the  crofs,  two  flicks  were 
prepared  exadly  like  one  another ;  the  figure  of  the 
crofs  was  cut  on  one  of  thefe  flicks,  and  nothing  on 
the  other :  each  of  them  was  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
quantity  of  fine  white  wool,  and  laid  on  the  altar,  or 
on  the  i-clicks  of  the  faints ;  after  which  a  folemn  prayer 
was  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleaf;»  to  dif- 
cover,  by  evident  figns,  whether  the  prifoner  was  in- 
nocent or  guilty.  Thefe  folemnities  being  finiftied,  a 
prieft  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up  one 'of  the 
fticks,  which  was  uncovered  with  much  anxiety.  If 
it  was  the  flick  marked  with  the  crofs,  the  prifoner 
was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  it  was  the  other,  he  was 
declared  guilty.  When  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was 
appealed  to  in  civil  caufes,  the  trial  was  conduced  in 
this  manner  :  The  jtidges,  parties,  and  all  concerned, 
being  aflembled  in  a  church,  each  of  the  parties  chofe 

a  prieft, 
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a  prleft,  the  youngeft  and  ftoutefi:  that  he  could  find,  red-hot 
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iron,  and  walking  upon 


to'be  his  reprefcntative  in  the  trial.  Thefe  reprefenta- 
tives  were  then  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  fome  famous 
crucifix  ;  and  at  a  fignal  given,  they  both  at  once 
ftretched  their  arms  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a 
crofs  with  their  body.  In  this  painful  pofture  they 
continued  to  ftand  while  divine  fervice  was  performing; 
and  the  party  whofe  reprefentative  dropped  his  arms 
firft  loft  his  caufe. 

The  corfned,  or  the  confecrated  bread  and  chcefe, 
was  the  ordeal  to  which  the  clergy  commonly  appealed 
when  they  were  accufed  of  any  crimes  .  in  which  they 
afted  a  vtry  prudent  part,  as  it  was  attended  with  no 
danger  or  inconvenitncy.  This  ordeal  was  performed 
in  this  manner:  A  piece  of  barley-bread,  and  a  piece 
of  chcefe,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over  which  a  pricft 
pronounced  certain  conjurations,  and  prayed  with  great 
fervency,  that  if  the  perfon  accufed  was  guilty,  God 
would  fend  his  angel  Gabriel  to  flop  his  throat,  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  fwallow  that  bread  and  cheefe. 
Thefe  prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit  approached  the 
altar,  took  up  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and  began  to  eat 
it.  If  he  fwallowed  freely,  he  was  declared  innocent; 
but  if  it  ftuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  not  fwallow, 
(which  we  may  prefinne  feldom  or  never  happened), 
he  was  pronounced  guilty." 

There  were  befides  thefe  a  variety  of  other  ordeals 
praftifed  in  Chrlftian  countries,  many  of  which  retain 
the  fame  names  as  among  Pagans,  and  differ  only  in 
the  mode  of  execution.  In  all  nations  of  Chriftians 
where  thefe  trials  were  ufed,  we  find  the  clergy  enga- 
ged in  them-  Indeed,  in  England,  fo  late  as  King 
John's  time,  we  find  grants  to  the  bifhops  and  clergy 
to  ufe  the  judicium  ferri,  aqua,  et  igtils.  And,  both  in 
England  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  prefided  at  this  trial, 
and  it  was  only  performed  in  the  churches  or  in  other 
confecrated  grounJ  :  for  which  Stiernhook  gives  the 
rcafon,  Non  defuit  ill'ts  opera  et  lalor'ts  pret'ium  ;  femper 
enim  ab  ejufmodi  judicto  aliquid  lucri  facer dot'ibus  vbvenie- 
bat.  But,  to  give  it  its  due  praife,  we  find  the  canon 
law  very  early  declaring  againft  trial  by  ordeal,  or 
•vulgaris  purgat'tOf  as  being  the  fabric  of  the  devil, 
cum  Jit  contra  prxceptum  Domini^  Non  tentahis  Momlfium 
Deum  tuum.  Upon  this  authority,  though  the  canons 
themfelves  were  of  no  validity  in  England,  it  was 
thought  proper  (as  had  been  done  in  Denmark  above 
a  century  before)  to  difufe  and  aboliih  this  trial  entire- 
ly in  our  courts  of  juftice,  by  an  a£l  of  parliament  in 
3  Hen.  HI.  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  or  rather 
by  an  order  of  the  king  in  council. 

It  may  ftill  perhaps  be  a  pojiulatum  with  fome  of  our 
readers  how  the  effeds  of  thefe  trials  were  evaded,  and 
how  it  was  pofiible  to  appear  to  do,  what  we  know 
could  not  be  really  done,  without  material  injury  to 
the  perfons  concerned  :  and  here  we  find  the  fubjeft 
fo  well  handled  by  the  learned  hiflorian  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  as  far  as  concerns  the  ordeals  in 
ascient  Britain,  whidi  mutatis  mutandis  will  anfwer  for 
others,  that  we  fhall  finifh  the  article,  which  has  al- 
ready extended  we  fear  to  too  great  a  length,  in  his 
words  :  "  If  we  fuppofe  that  few  or  none  efcaped  eon- 
viftien  who  expofed  themfelves  to  thofe  fiery  trials, 
we  (hall  be  very  much  miflaken.  Fer  the  hiftories  of 
thofc  times  contain  innumerable  examples  of  perfons 
|>ku\giAg  their  naked  &rm&  into  boiling  water,  handling 
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balls  of  iron,  and  walking  upon  burnin 

plough fliares,  without  receiving  the  Icaft  injury.   Many  ^    

learned  men  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account  for 
this,  and  difpofed  to  think  that  Providence  graciouf- 
ly  interpofed,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  Injured  innocence.    But  if  we  examine  every 
circumftance  of  thofe  fiery  ordeals  with  due  attention, 
we  fhall  fee  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpeA  that  the  whole 
was  a  grofs  impofition  on  the  creduUty  of  mankind. 
The  accufed  perfon  was  committed  wholly  to  the 
pricft  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  three  days 
before  the  trial,  in  which  he  had  time  enough  to  bar- 
gain with  him  for  his  deliverance,  and  give  him  in- 
ftruflions  how  to  a£t  his  part.    On  the  day  of  trial, 
no  perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  the  church  but  the 
prieft  and  the  accufed  till  after  the  iron  was  heated, 
when  twelve  friends  of  the  accufer,  and  twelve  of  the 
accufed,  and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged 
aloHg  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  at  a  refped- 
ful  diftance.  After  the  iron  was  taken  out  of  the  fire^ 
ftveral  prayers  were  faid  ;  the  accufed  drank  a  cup  of 
holy  water,  and  fprinkled  his  hand  with  it,  which 
might  take  a  confiderable  time,  if  the  pricft  was  indul- 
gent.   The  fpace  of  nine  feet  was  meafurtd  by  the 
accufed  himfdf  with  his  own  feet,  and  he  would  pro- 
bably give  but  fcanty  meafure.    He  was  obliged  only 
to  touch  one  of  the  marks  with  the  toe  of  his  right 
foot,  and  allowed  to  ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  to- 
wards the  other  mark  as  he  could,  fo  that  the  convey-^ 
ance  was  almoft  inftantaneous.    Hi«  hand  was  not  im- 
mediately examined,  but  wrapped  in  a  cloth  prepared 
for  that  purpofe  three  days.    May  we  not  then,  from 
all  thefe  precautions,  fufped  that  thefe  priefts  were  in 
poffeflion  of  fome  fecret  that  fecurcd  the  hand  from 
the  impreflions  of  fuch  a  momentary  touch  of  hot 
iron,  or  removed  all  appearances  of  thefe  impreflions 
in  three  days ;  and  that  they  made  ufe  of  this  fecret 
when  they  faw  reafon  ?  Such  readers  as  are  curious  in 
matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two  different  direftions 
for  making  ointments  that  will  have  this  effeft,  in  the 
work  here  quoted  f .    What  greatly  ftrengthens  thefe  Du  Gangf, 
fufpicions  is,  that  we  meet  with  no  example  of  znj  GteJ.  t.  2. 
champion  of  the  churcli  who  fuffered  the  leaft  injury  l'-  397» 
from  the  touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal ;  biit  when 
any  one  was  fo  fool  hardy  as  to  appeal  to  it,  or  to  that 
of  hot  water,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  church  of 
any  of  her  poffefiions,  he  never  failed  to  burn  his 
fingers,  and  lofe  his  caufe." 

ORDER,  in  architefture,  is  a  fyftem  of  the  feveral 
members,  ornaments,  aad  proportions  of  columns  and 
pilafters;  or  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  proje£ling 
parts  of  a  building,  efpecially  the  column,  fo  as  to 
form  one  beautiful  whole.  See  Architecture,  Chap. 
I.  Part  1.  page  234,  &c. 

Order  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divifion  or  clafs  of  any 
thing  :  thus  the  tribe  of  animals  called  birds,  is  fubdi. 
vided  into  fix  orders.  See  Ornithology,  Zoology, 
&c. 

Oroer,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  placing  of  each  word 
and  member  of  a  fentence  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will 
moft  contiibute  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of 
the  whole  ;  according  to  the  genius  and  cuftom  of 
different  languages.  With  regard  to  order,  we  may^ 
obferve  in  general,  that,  in  Ecglifh,  the  nearer  we 
keep  to  the  natural  or  g,raminaticftl  order,  it  is  gcne- 
8  rsiUy 
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Order.    r&Wy  the  beft  ;  but  in  Latin,  we  are  to  follow  the  ufe  orders 
"""V-^  of  the  beft  writers  ;  a  joint  refJTrd  bclne  always  had 
to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  and  the  perfpicuity  of  the 
fenfe,  in  both  languages. 

Ok  DEP.  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  clafs  or  divifion  of  the 
rr.emrers  of  the  body  of  a  ftate  ;  with  regard  to  af- 
fsmblies,  precedency,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  order  is  a  kind  of  dignity,  which, 
under  the  fame  name,  is  common  to  feveral  perfons  ; 
and  which,  of  itfelf,  does  fnot  give  them  any  parti- 
cular public  authority,,  hut  only  rank,  and  a  capacity 
of  ariiving  at  honours  and  employments. 

To  a!. ridge  this  definition,  order  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  dignity  attended  with  an  aptitude  for  public  employ. 
]5y  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  an  office,  which  is 
the  exercife  of  a  public  truft. 

In  this  fenfe,  nobility  is  an  order,  &c.  The  cle- 
ricate  is  alfo  an  order,  &c. 

Order  is  alfo  the  title  of  certain  ancient  books, 
containing  the  divine  office,  with  the  order  and  man- 
ner of  its  performance. 

.  Roman  order  is  that  wherein  are  liid  down  the  ce- 
remonies which  obtain  in  the  Romi/h  church.  See  Ri- 


Order,  in  botany,  is  a  name  given  to  a  fubdivlfion 
of  plants  in  the  Linnjean  fyftem.  See  Botany, 
p.  431.&C. 

Orders,  by  way  of  cminency,  or  /joly  Orders,  de- 
note a  charafter  peculiar  to  ecclefiaftics,  whereby  they 
are  fet  apart  for  the  miniftry.  See  Ordination. 

This  the  Romanifts  make  their  fixch  facrament. 

In  no  reformed  church  are  there  more  than  three  or- 
<Iers ;  viz.  bifhops,  priefts,  and  deacons.  In  the  Ro- 
mlfli  church  there  are  feven,  exclufive  of  the  epifco- 
p-te  :  all  which  the  council  of  Trent  enjoins  to  be  re^' 
ceived,  and  believed,  on  pain  of  anathema. 

They  are  diftinguiflied  into  petty,  or  fecular  orders; 
-and  major,  or  facred  orders. 

Orders,  the  petty,  or  minor,  are  four  ;  viz.  thofe 
of  doorkeeper,  exorcift,  reader,  and  acolyth. 

Thofe  In  petty  orders  may  marry  without  any  dif- 
penfation  :  in  efFeft,  the  petty  orders  are  looked  on 
as  little  other  than  fotmalities,  and  as  degrees  necef- 
iary  to  arrive  at  the  higher  orders.  Yet  the  council 
of  Trent  is  very  ferious  about  them  :  enjoins  that 
rone  be  admitted  into  them  without  underftanding 
-Latin  ;  and  recommends  it  to  the  bifhopp,  to  obferve 
the  Intervals  of  conferring  them,  that  the  perfons  may 
have  a  fufficienc  time  to  exercife  the  funftion  of  each 
order  :  I  ut  it  leaves  the  bifhops  a  power  of  difpenfing 
with  thofe  rules  ;  fo  that  the  four  orders  are  ufually 
conferred  the  fame  day,  and  only  make  the  firft  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  ordination. 

The  Greeks  difavow  thefe  petty  orders,  and  pafs 
immediately  to  the  fubdiaconate ;  and  the  reformed  to 
the  sliaconate. 

Their  firfl:  rife  Fleury  dates  in  the  tirae  of  the  em- 
peror Juftinlan.  There  is  no  call  nor  benefice  requi- 
red for  the  four  petty  orders  ;  and  even  a  baftard  may 
«njoy  them  without  any  difpcnfation  ;  nor  does  a  fe- 
cond  marriage  dsfqualify. 

Orders,  facred,  or  major,  we  have  already  obfcrved, 
-are  three:  viz.  thofe  of  deacon,  prieft,  and  bifnop. 

The  council  of  Trent  retrieving  the  ancient  difci- 
.pline,  forbids  any  perfon  being  admitted  to  the  major 
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unlefs  he  be  in  peaceable  pofleffion  of  s  bene« 
fice  fufficient  for  a  decent  fubfiftence  ;  allowing  no  or- ' 
dinations  on  patrimonies  or  penfions ;  except  where 
the  bifhop  judges  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  church. 

A  perfon  is  faid  to  be  promoted  te  orders  per  fal- 
tum,  when  he  has  not  before  pafTed  the  inferior  or- 
ders. The  council  of  Conftantinople  forbids  any  bi- 
fhop being  ordained  without  paffin^  all  the  degrees  ; 
yet  church-hifl-ory  furnifhes  us  with  inftances  of  bi- 
fliops  confecrated,  without  having  paffed  the  order  of 
pi  leflhood  ;  and  Panormus  flill  thinks  fuch  an  ordina- 
tion valid. 

Military  Orders,  are  companies  of  knights,  infli- 
tuted  by  kings  and  princes,  either  for  defence  of  tfee 
faith,  or  to  confer  marks  of  honour,  and  make  diilinc- 
tions  among  their  fubjedls. 

Religious  Orders,  are  congregations  or  focleties  of 
Kionaflics,  living  under  the  fame  fuperior,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  wearing  the  fame  habit. — Religious  or- 
ders may  be  reduced  to  five  kinds  ;  viz.  monks,  ca- 
nons, knight?,  mendicants,  and  regular  clerks.  See 
Monk,  Canon,  &c. 

Father  Mabillon  proves,  that  till  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, almoft  all  the  moHafteries  in  Europe  followed 
the  rule  of  St  BenediA ;  and  that  the  diftinaion  of 
orders  did  not  commence  till  upon  the  reunion  of  fe- 
veral monafleries  into  one  congregation  :  that  St  O- 
do,  abbot  of  Cluny,  firfl  began  this  reunion,  bring- 
ing feveral  houfes  under  the  dependence  of  Cluny  : 
that,  a  little  afterwards,  in  the  nth  century,  the  Ca- 
maldulians  arofe ;  then,  by  degrees,  the  congregation 
of  Vallombrofa  ;  the  Ciftercians,  Carthufians,  Augu- 
flines  J  and  at  laft,  in  the  13th  century,  the  Mendi- 
cants^  He  adds,  that  Lupus  Servat  js,  abbot  of  Per- 
rieres,  in  the  ninth  century,  is  the  firfl  that  feems  to 
diftlnguifh  the  order  of  St  I3encdi(fl  from  the  refl,  and 
to  fpeak  of  it  as  a  particular  order. 

White  Order  denotes  the  order  of  regular  canons  of 
St  Auguftine.    See  Augustines. 

Black  Order  denoted  the  order  of  Benedictins. 
Thefe  names  were  firfl  given  thefe  two  orders  from 
the  colour  of  their  habit;  but  are  difufed  fince  the 
inRItution  of  feveral  other  ordfers,  who  wear  the  fame 
colours. 

Grey  Order  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Cister- 
cians ;  but  fince  the  change  of  the  habit,  the  name 
fuits  them  no  more. 

Orders,  religious  military,  are  thofe  inflltuted  in 
defence  of  the  faith,  and  privilegei  to  fay  raafs;  and 
who  are  prohibited  marriage,  &c. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  knij^hts  of  Malta,  or  of  St 
John  of  Jerufalem  Such  alfo  weie  the  knights  Tem- 
plars, the  knights'of  Calatrava,  knights  of  St  Laza- 
rus, Teutonic  knights,  &:c.  See  Malta,  Templar, 
&c. 

Father  Putignani  accounts  thofe  military  orders 
where  marriage  is  not  allowed,  real  rehgious  orders. 
Papebroch  fays,  it  Is  in  vain  ta  fcarch  for  military- 
orders  before  the  i  2th  century. 

Orders,  in  a  military  fenfe,  all  that  Is  lawfully^ 
commanded  by  fuperior  officers.  Orders  are  given  out 
every  day,  whether  in  camp,  garrifon,  or  on  a  march, 
by  the  commanding  cfficer ;  which  orders  are  after- 
wards given  to  every  officer  in  w-riting  by  their  refpec- 
tive  ferjeants. 
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ORDINAL,  a  book  containing  the  order  or  man- 
ner of  performing  divine  fervice.  See  Ritual. 
')     Ordinal  Numbers,  thofe  which  exprefs  order  ;  as 
I  ft,  2d,  3d,  &c. 

ORDINANCE,  or  Ordonnance,  a  law,  ftatute, 
Tor  command  of  a  fovereitjn  or  fuperior  :  thus  the  afts 
of  parh'ament  are  fometimes  termed  ordinances  of  par- 
liament., as  in  the  parliament-rolls.  Though  in  fome 
cafes  wc  find  a  difference  made  between  the  two ;  or- 
dinances being  only  temporary  things,  by  way  of  pro- 
hibition ;  and  capable  of  being  altered  by  the  com- 
mons alone  :  whereas  an  aft  is  a  perpetual  law,  and 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, 

Coke  afferts,  that  an  ordinance  of  parliament  dif- 
fers from  an  aft,  as  the  latter  can  only  be  made  by 
the  king,  and  the  threefold  confent  of  the  eftates  ; 
whereas  the  former  may  be  made  by  one  or  two  of 
them. 

Ordinance  of  the  Forefi,  is  a  ftatute  made  in  the 
34th  year  of  Henry  I.  relating  to  foreft-matters. 

In  the  French  jurifprudence,  ordonnances  are  fuch 
laws  as  are  eftablifhed  by  the  king's  authority  alone. 
All  ordonnances  begin  with,  a  tons  prefens  iff  a  venir 
fctlut. 

ORDINARY,  in  general,  ftgnifies  common,  ufual : 
thus,  an  ambaffador  or  envoy  in  ordinary,  is  one  fcnt 
to  refiJe  ftatedly,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the 
court  of  fome  foreign  prince  or  ftate.  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  good  underftanding,  and  watch  over  the  intereft 
of  his  own  nation. — This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  feve- 
ral  officers  in  the  king's  houfehold,  who  attend  on  com- 
mon odcafions.  Thus  we  fay,  phyfician  in  ordinary, 
&c. 

Ordinary,  in  naval  language,  denotes  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  perfons  employed  by  government  to  take 
charge  of  the  fhips  of  war,  which  are  laid  up  in  the 
feveral  harbours  adjacent  to  the  royal  dock-yarJ.s. 
Thefe  are  principally  compofed  of  the  warrant-of&cers 
■of  the  faid  fhips,  as  the  gunner,  boatfwain,  carpenter, 
deputy-purfer,  and  cook,  and  three  fervants.  There  is 
■befides  a  crew  of  labourers  inrolled  in  the  lift  of  the  or- 
dinary, who  pafs  from  (hip  to  fhip  occa{ionally,to  pump, 
TViOor,  remove,  or  clean  them,  whenever  it  is  ne- 
ceffary. 

The  term  ordinary  is  alfo  applied  fometimes  to  the 
ihlps  themfelves ;  it  is  likewife  ufed  to  diftinguifii-the 
inferior  failors  from  the  moft  expert  and  diligent.  The 
latter  are  rated  able  on  the  navy  books,  and  have 
1  1.  4  s.  per  month  ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  rated  or- 
dinary have  only  19  s.  per  month. 

Ordinary,  in  common  or  canon  law,  means  one 
who  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurifdiftion  in  matters 
ecclefiaftical,  in  any  place.  In  this  fenfe  archdeacons 
are  ordinaries,  but  the  appellation  is  moft  frequently 
applied  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  who  has  of  coui  fe 
the  ordinary  ecclefiaftical  jurifdic:^ion,  and  the  col- 
lation to  benefices  wiihin  fuch  diocefe.  There  are 
fome  chapfls,  chapters,  abbeys,  Sec.  exempted  from 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  ordinary.  The  archbifhop  is 
ordinary  of  the  whole  province,  to  vifit,  and  receive 
appeals  from  the  inferior  judicatures.  The  Romifh 
writers  on  canon  law  call  the  pope  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ordinary  of  ordinaries,  fince  by  the  JLateran 
council  he  has  nfurped  the  right  of  cxjlbting,  by  pro- 
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bation,  to  all  benefices  ;  in  exclufion  of  the  common  Ordinary 
collators. 

Ordinakt  of  A{f%es  and  Sejftons,  was  a  deputy  of 
the  biHiop  of  the  diocefe,  anciently  appointed  to  give 
malefaftors  their  neck  verfes,  and  judge  whether  they 
read  or  not ;  alfo  to  perform  divine  fervice  for  them, 
and  affift  in  preparing  them  for  death.    So  the 

Ordinary  of  Newgate^  is  one  who  is  attendant  in 
ordinary  upon  the  condemned  malefaftors  in  that 
prifon,  to  prepare  them  for  death  ;  and  he  records  the 
behaviour  of  fuch  perfons.  # 

Ordinary,  or  Honourable  Ordinary,  in  heraldry, 
a  denomination  given  to  certain  charges  properly  be- 
longing to  that  art.  See  Heraldry,  Chap.  Hi.  feft. 
i.  p.  445.  &c.  _ 

ORDINATES,  in  geometry  and  conies,  are  lines 
drawn  from  any  point  of  tlie  circumference  of  an  el- 
lipfis  or  other  conic  feftion,  perpendicularly  acrofs  the 
axis,  to  the  other  fide.    See  CoNic-Sedions. 

ORDINATION,  the  aft  of  conferring  holy  or- 
ders, or  of  initiating  a  perfon  into  the  priefthood  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Ordination  has  always  been  elleemed  the  principal 
prerogative  of  bilhops,  and  they  ftill  rttnin  the  func- 
tion as  a  mark  of  fpiritual  fovereignty  in  their  dio- 
cefe. Without  ordination,  no  perfon  can  receive  any 
benefice,  parfonage,  vicarage,  &c.  A  perfon  mult 
be  23  years  of  age»  or  near  it,  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained deacon,  or  have  any  fhare  in  the  miniftry  ;  and 
full  24  before  he  can  be  ordained  prieft,  and  by  that 
means  be  permitted  to  adminifter  the  holy  communion, 
A  biftiop,  on  the  ordination  of  clergymen,  ia  to  examine 
them  in  the  prefence  of  the  miniiUrtj,  who,  in  the 
ordination  of  priefts,  hut  not  of  deacons,  affitl  him  at 
the  impofition  of  hands  ;  but  this  is  only  done  as  a 
mark  ®f  aflent,  not  becaufe  it  is  thought  neceffary.  In 
cafe  any  crime,  as  drunkennefs,  perjury,  forgery,  &c. 
be  alleged  againft  any  one  that  is  to  be  ordained,  either 
prieft  or  deacon,  the  bifhop  ought  to  defirt  fi'om  ordaiii- 
ing  him.  The  perfon  to  be  or-dained  is  to  bring  a 
teftimonial  of  his  life  and  doftrine  to  the  bifhop,  and 
to  give  account  of  his  faith  in  Latin  ;  and  both  priefts 
and  deacons  are  obliged  tofubfcribe  the  39  articles. 

The  ordination  of  bifhops  is  moie  properly  and  more 
commonly  called  confecration. 

In  the  ancient  difcipline  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
vague  and  abfolute  ordination  ;  but  every  one  was  to 
have  a  church,  whereof  he  was  to  be  ordained  clerk, 
or  prieft.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  grew  more 
remifs,  and  ordained  without  any  title  or  benefice. 

The  council  of  Tren  t  reftored  the  ancient  difcipline, 
and  appointed  that  none  fhould  be  ordained  but  thofe 
who  were  provided  of  a  benefice  fufficient  to  fubfiil 
them.    Which  praftice  ftill  obtains  in  England. 

The  council  of  Ri)me  in  744,  orders,  that  no  oidi- 
natioos  fhall  be  held  except  on  the  firft,  fourth,  fe- 
venth,  and  tenth  months.  In  England,  by  can.  31.  or- 
dination-days are  the  tour  Sundays  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Ember-weeks  4  being  the  ftcond  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Trinity-Sunday,  and  the  Sundays  following  the 
firft  Wednefday  after  September  the  14th,  and  Decem- 
ber the  13th.  Thefe  are  the  ftated  times;  but  ordina- 
tions may  tuke  place  at  any  othtr  time,  according  to  the: 
difcretion  nfthe  bifhop  or  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

Pope  Alexander  II.  condemns  ordination  per  fahum^ 
3  a» 
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OrdnaVice.  a9  they  call  it ;      e.  the  leaping  to  a  fiiperior  order 
without  paffing  through  the  inferior. 

Ordination  is  one  of  the  faeramentj  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

In  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  Scotland,  where  there  are  no 
hifhops,  the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged  in  the 
piefijyiery,  an  !  by  the  Independents  in  the  fulFrage  of 
the  people.  See  Episcopacy,  Presbyterians,  and 
Indhpendents. 

ORDNANCE,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of 
great  guns  ufed  in  war.    See  Gunnery. 

Boring  of  Ordnjncs.  TiH  within  thefe  20  yeira, 
iron  ordnance  were  caft  with  a  cylindrical  cavity,  near- 
ly of  the  dimenfion  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  proper  caliber  by  means 
cf  iteel- cutters  fi^ed  into  the  dog-head  of  a  boring- 
bar-iron.  Three  fi.ie-cutters  equidlftant  were  requifite 
to  prefervc  the  caliber  ftraight  and  cylindrical ;  and  a 
fingle  cutter  was  ufed  at  the  end  of  the  bar  to  fmooth 
the  breech  of  the  piece.  In  horing  ordnance  caft  hol- 
lov/,  the  piece  was  fixed  upon  a  carriage  that  could  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  direft  line  with 
the  centre  of  a  water-whtel ;  in  this  centre  was  fixed 
the  boring  bar,  of  a  fiifficient  length  to  reach  up  to 
the  breech  of  the  piece,  or  more  properly  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  caliber.  The  carriage  with  the  piece 
being  drawn  backwards  from  the  centre  of  the  water- 
wheel  to  introduce  the  boring  and  finilhing  bars  and 
tnttere,  it  is  then  preffed  forwards  upon  this  bar  by 
means  of  levers,  weights,  &c.  and  the  water-wheel 
being  fet  agoing,  the  bar  and  fullers  are  turned  round, 
«nd  clean  out  aRu  fmooth  the  caliber  to  its  proper  di- 
Tnmfi«n€. 

Experience  at  laft  pointed  out  many  inconveniences 
arlfing  from  the  method  of  cafting  puns  hollow,  and 
widening  the  calibers  by  thefe  boring  bars.  For  the 
body  of  iron  of  the  hollow  gun,  being,  at  cafting,  in 
contaA  with  the  core  that  made  the  caliber  within -fide, 
a-nd  with  the  mould  withont-fKle,  began  to  confolidate 
towards  tliefe  fides  in  the  ftrft  place,  fooner  than  in  the 
intermediate  fpace,  where  of  courfe  the  contraftion  of 
the  iron  takes  place  ;  by  which  means,  all  guns  caft 
hollow  became  more  or  lefs  fpongy  where  they  ought 
to  have  been  moft  compadl  ;  and  numberlefs  cavities 
alfo  were  created  round  the  cores,  from  ftagnated  air 
;^encrated  in  them,  which  were  too  deep  to  be  cut  out 
by  the  boring. 

To  remedy  thefe  defefts,  iron  ordnance  is  now  unl- 
verfi'.lly  caft  folid,  by  which  means  the  column  of  iren 
is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  grain  more  comprclTed  ; 
and  tlie  contraftion  of  the  iron  becomes  in  the  heart 
of  the  column,  and  confequently  is  cat  out  by  the  per- 
foration for  the  caliber. 

Guns  are  bored  out  of  the  folid  reverfely  from  the 
^j^^^  hollow  method.  The  piece  A  is  placed  upon  two  ftan - 
€CCLX\'I BB,  by  means  of  two  journeys,  turned  round  by 
the  water-wheel  C,  the  breech  0  being  introduced 
into  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  with  the  muzzle  towards 
the  Hiding  carriage  E,  which  is  preffed  forwards  by 
a  ratch  F,  and  weights  in  the  fame  way  as  the  gun-car- 
riage w.->s  in  hollow- boring.  Upon  this  fliding  car- 
riage Is  fixed,  truly  horizontal  and  centrical  to  the  gun, 
the  drill-bar  G,  to  the  end  of  which  is-fixed  a  carp's- 
t«ngue  drill  or  cutter  H  ;  which,  being  prefti  forward 
upon  the  piece  whilft  it  is  turning  round,  perforates  the 
Iqvc,  which'  is  after waids  fiaifhed  with  bars  end  cut- 
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ters  as  the  hollow  guns  were.   The  principal  difficulty  Ordrtancr 
of  perforated  folid  guns  truly  centrical,  arifcs  from  the 
contraction  of  the  iron  above-mentioned  ;  which,  refill- 
ing the  drill  unequally,  tends  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
cetitrical  line. 

Office  of  Ordn/incf^  an  office  kept  within  the  Tower 
of  London,  which  fuptrintends  and  difpofes  of  all  the 
arms,  inftruments,  and  utenfils  of  war,  both  by  fea 
and  land,  in  ail  the  magazines,  garrifons,  and  forts  in 
Great  Britain.  We  have  the  following  copious  ac- 
count of  this  eftablifhment  in  Beatfon's  Political  IndeX', 
In  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  guns,  this 
office  was  fupplied  by  officers  under  the  following 
names  :  the  boivyer,  the  crofi  botuyer,  the  gakator  or 
purveyor  of  helmets,  the  armourer,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
tents  ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  continued  till  Henry  VIII. 
placed  it  under  the  management  of  a  mafter,  a  lieute- 
nant, furveyor,  &c.  &c. 

Some  improvements  have  been  fince  made ;  and  this 
very  important  branch  is  now  under  the  diredtion  of 
the  mafter  general  of  the  ordnance,  having  under  liim 
a  lieutenant  general^  a  furveyor  general,  a  clerk,  a 
ftorekeeper,  a  clerk  of  the  deliveries,  and  a  treafurer, 
with  a  very  great  number  of  inferior  officers,  employed 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  at  Woolwich,  and  in  almoft 
all  the  forts,  garrifons,  and  principi-il  ports  in  his  Ma- 
jefty's  dominions.  The  office  of  ordnance  is  divided 
into  twodiftincfk  branches,  the  civil  and  the  militsry;  the 
latter  being  fubordinate,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  former.  For  the  better  underftanding  the  bufinefs 
of  the  different  officers,  they  (hall  be  diftinftly  treated 
of,  beginning  with  the  principal  one,  viz. 

Majlcr  General  of  the  Ordnance  is  deemed  the  prin- 
cipal officer  in  the  civil  branch  of  the  ordnance  ;  yet 
he  is  always  chofen  from  amongft  the  firll:  generals  in 
his  Majefty's  fervice.  His  truft  is  very  great,  as  in 
him  is  vefted  the  fole  power  of  ftoring  all  the  military 
magazines  in  the  kind's  dominions  with  proper  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  likewife  to  fupply  the  royal  navy 
with  what  they  may  need  in  his  department,  the  par* 
liament  granting  money  in  the  moft  liberal  manner  for 
this  purpofe.  He  is  colonel  in  chief  of  the  royal  re- 
giment of  artillery,  at  prefent  confifting  of  fmir  hatta- . 
lions;  and  he  is  invefted  with  a  peculiar  jurifdi£lion 
over  all  his  Majefty's  engineers  employed  in  the  feveral 
fortifications  in  his  Majefiy's  dominions  ;  find  to  him 
they  are  all  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  and  froO* 
him  they  receive  their  particular  orders  and  inftruc- 
tions,  according  to  the  direftlons  and  commands  giveit- 
by  his  Majefty  in  Council.  As  mafter  general  of  the 
ordnance,  he  has  a  falary  of  1  i;ool.  per  anmm,  and  the 
appointment  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  officers  and  fer- 
vants.  He  has  a  fecretary,  who  has  a  falary  of  220  L 
a-year,  and  anunder-fecretary,  who  has  a  falary  of  180I. 
a-yenr.  There  is  ■&  fecretary  to  the  board  of  ordnance^ 
who  has  a  fabry  of  200  I. ;  and  a  counfel  to  tbeboard>. 
who  has  a  falary  of  300 1.  a-year. 

Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance  receives  all  orders 
and  warrants  figned  by  the  mafter  gener.U,  and  from, 
the  other  principal  officers,  and  fees  them  duly  exe- 
cuted, iffiies  orders  as  the  occafions  of  the  ftate  require, 
and  gives  direftions  for  difcharging  the  artillery  when 
required  at  coronations,  birth-^iaySj  fignal  viiftories, 
and  other  folemn  occafions.  It  isalfo  his  peculiar  office 
to  fee  the  train  of  artillery  and  all  its  equipage  fitted 
for.  motion,  when  ordered  to  be  drawn  into  tke  field, 
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dnance  or  fent  upon  any  particular  fervice.  As  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  ordnance,  he  has  a  falary  of  iico  1.  fier  an- 
num. He  is  colonel  en  fecond  of  the  royal  regiment 
of  artillery,  and  has  a  fecretary  and  feveral  inferior 
officers  and  clerks  under  him. 

Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance  infpefts  the  flores 
and  provifions  of  war  in  the  cuftody  of  the  ftorekeeper, 
and  fees  that  they  are  ranged  and  placed  in  fuch  order 
as  is  moft  proper  for  their  prtfervacion.  He  allows  all 
bills  of  debt,  and  keeps  a  check  upon  all  labourers 
and  artificers  work  ;  fees  that  the  ftores  received  be 
good  and  ferviccable,  duly  proved  and  marked,  as 
they  ought  to  be  fo,  with  the  king's  mark,  taking  to 
his  afliftance  the  reft  of  the  officers  and  proof- mafters. 
He  has  a  falary  of  700  1.  per  annum  ;  and,  in  order  to 
affift  him  in  the  bufmefs  of  his  office,  he  has  under 
him  the  proof-mafter  of  England,  and  clerks,  and 
other  Inferior  officers. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnancf^  an  officer  whofe  funSion  is  to 
record  all  orders  and  inftruilions  given  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  office;  all  patents  and  grants;  the  names  of  all 
officers,  clerks,  artificers, gunners,  labourers,  &c.  whoen- 
joy  thofe  giants,  or  any  other  fee  for  the  fame;  to  draw 
all  eftimates  for  provifions  and  fupplies  to  he  made, 
and  all  letters,  inftruAions,  commiffions,  deputations, 
and  contrafts  for  his  Majefty's  fervice;  to  make  all  bills 
of  impreft  and  debentures,  for  the  payment  and  fatis- 
faftion  of  work  done  and  provifions  received  in  the 
faid  office  ;  and  all  quarter  books/or  the  falarie*  and  al- 
lowances of  all  officers,  clerks,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
office  ;  and  to  keep  journals  and  legers  of  the  receipts 
and  retut-ns  of  his  Majefty's  ftores,  to  ferve  as  a  check 
between  the  two  accountants  of  the  office,  the  one  for 
money,  and  the  other  for  ftores.  He  has  500 1.  a-year 
falary,  and  lool.  a-year  more  for  being  a  check  on 
the  ftorekeeper.  In  his  office  he  has  a  number  of 
elerks,  under-clerks,  and  leger-k^epers,  who  have  all 
fixed  falaries. 

Storekeeper  of  the  Ordnance  takes  into  his  cuftody 
all  his  Majefty's  ordnance,  munitions  and  ftores  l?e- 
longing  thereto,  and  indents  and  puts  them  in  legal  fe- 
curity,  after  they  have  been  furveyed  by  the  furvcyor- 
generp.l,  any  part  of  which  he  muft  not  deliver  with- 
out a  warrant  figned  by  the  proper  officers  ;  nor  muft 
he  receive  back  any  ftores  formerly  ifl"ued  till  they  have 
been  rcviewe4  by  the  furveyor,  and  regiftered  by  the 
clerk  of  the  ordnance  in  the  book  of  remains ;  and  he 
muft  take  care  that  whatever  is  under  his  cuftody  be 
kept  fafe,  and  in  fuch  rcadinefs  as  to  be  fit  for  fervice 
upon  the  nxoft  peremptory  demand.  He  hjis  a  falary 
of  400  1.  a-year ;  and  in  thi«  office  he  has  feveral  clerks 
at  fixed  falaries,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 

C/erk  ef  the  Deliveries  of  the  Ordnance  draws  all 
orders  for  delivery  of  any  ftores,  and  fees  them  duly 
pxecuted;  charges  by  indcntuie  the  particular  receiver 
of  the  ftores  delivered  ;  and,  in  order  to  difcharge  the 
ftorekeeper,  regifters  the  copies  of  all  warrants  for  tho 
deliveries,  as  well  as  the  proportions  delivered.  He 
has  a  falary  of  400 1.  .per  annum,  and  has  feveral  clerks 
in  his  office  at  fixed  falaries,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufi- 
jiefs. 

Treafurer  an4  P^ymafler  of  th$  Ordnance  receives 
and  pays  all  moneys,  both  falnriea  and  debentures  in 
and  Ijelonging  to  this  office.  He  has  a  falary  of  500 1. 
^er  annum.  In  his  office  are  feveral  clerks,  ordinary 
«nd  extraordinary,  for  the  difpatch  of  Lufinefs. 


Ojice  of  Ordnance.  Befides  the  prlncipalofficers  already  Ordnailcft 
mentioned,  there  belongs  tothis  office  two  proofmafters,  Q,.j,||jgg^^ 
who  have  20I.  a  yeareach ;  aclerk  of  the  works,  whohas  \' 
1 20  1.  a-year  ;  a  purveyor  for  the  Und,  u  ho  has  1  co  1. 
a-year,  and  a  purveyor  for  the  fea,  who  has  40  1.  a- 
year ;  an  archited,  who  has  1 20  1.  a-year  ;  an  aftro- 
nomical  obferver,  who  has  1  co  1.  a  year,  and  other  of- 
ficers.   The  other  part  of  this  office,  vvhich  Is  term- 
ed the  military  branch  of  the  ordnance,  is  a  chief  en- 
gineer, who  has  under  him  two  diredlors,  four  fub- 
direcSors,  with  an  unlimited  number  of  engineers  in 
ordinary,  engineers  extraordinary,  fub-engineers,  aud 
piaftitioner  engineers. 

Ordnance  Bills,  commonly  c?\\t&  ordnance  debentures^ 
are  bills  iffued  by  the  board  of  ordnance  on  the  trea- 
furer of  that  office,  for  the  payment  of  flores,  &c. 
Thefe  are  not  payable  at  any  certain  time,  and  do  not 
bear  any  intereft,  fo  that  the  difcount  upon  them  if? 
often  very  high  ;  but  they  are  feldom  much  above  two 
years  in  arrear. 

ORDONNANCE,  in  architeclure,  is  the  compo- 
fition  of  a  building,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  parts, 
both  with  regard  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another  ; 
or,  as  Mr  Evelyn  expreftes  it,  determining;  the  mea- 
fure  of  what  is  affigned  to  the  feveral  apartments. 
Thus  ordonnance  is  tlie  judicious  contrivance  of  the 
plan  or  mould  ;  as  when  the  court,  hall,  lodgings,  &c. 
are  neither  too  large  nor  too  fmall,  but  the  court  af- 
fords convenient  light  to  the  apartments  about  it  ;  the 
hall  is  of  fit  capacity  to  receive  company  ;  and  the 
bed-chamber,  &c.  of  a  proper  fize.  When  thefe  di- 
vifions  are  either  too  great  or  too  fmall,  with  refpeCt 
to  the  whole,  as  where  there  is  a  large  court  to  a  little 
houfe,  or  a  fmall  hall  to  a  magnificent  palace,  the  fault 
is  in  the  ordonnance.    See  Architecture. 

Ordoknance,  in  painting,  is  ufed  for  the  difpofi- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a  pifture,  either  with  regard  to 
the  whole  piece,  or  to  the  feveral  parts,  as  the  groups, 
jHoaffes,  contrafts,  &c.    See  Painting. 

ORDOVICES,  tneient  Britons,  of  whom  we  have 
the  following  account  in  Henry's  Hiftory  of  ^reat 
Britain.  They  lived  "  in  that  country  which  is  no\r 
called  North  Wales,  and  contains  the  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Caernarvon,  ^Denbigh,  and 
Flint.  Thefe  Ordovices,  or  (as  they  are  called  by 
Tacitus)  Ordeuices,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally of  the  fame  tribe  or  nation  with  the  Huicii 
Warwickftiire,  who  were  undtr  fomc  kind  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Cornavii  ;  but  the  Huicii  of  North  Wales^ 
being  a  free  and  independent  people,  were  called  Ordh 
Huici,  or  the  free  Huici.  When  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Romans,  they  fliowed  a  fpirit  worthy  of  their 
name,  and  fought  with  great  bravery  in  delence  of 
their  freedom  and  independency.  Though  they  re- 
ceived a  great  defeat  from  the  Roman  general  Ofto- 
rius,  in  conjundlion  with  the  Silures,  they  maintained 
the  war  for  a  confiderable  time,  until  chey  were  finally 
fubdued,  with  great  flaughter,  by  the  renowned  Agri- 
cola.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Diva,  now  Chffter, 
where  a  whole  legion  was  quartered,  that  the  Romaiis 
had  fo  few  towns  or  ftations  in  the  territories  of  the 
Ordovices.  Mediolanium,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  was  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  was  pui- 
bably  fituated  at  Maywood,  in  Montgomerylhire.^  J-l 
was  a  place  of  fome  confideration  in  the  Roman  times, 
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but  was  afterwards  quite  demoh'fhed  by  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumberland.  Befides  this,  the  Romans  had  a 
few  other  towns  in  this  country  ;  as  Segontium,  now 
Caernarvon;  Ccnovium,  now  Cenway ;  and  Varne,  now 
Bodvary,  which  are  all  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  jour- 
ney of  Antoninus.  The  country  of  the  Ordovices 
vas  comprehended  in  the  Roman  province  which  was 
called  Britannia  Secuntla." 

ORE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  compound  mineral 
glebe,  earth,  ftone,  or  other  fubftance,  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  rich  in  metallic  particles  to  be  worth  the  while 
t>t  purification,  and  by  this  means  oF  feparating  the 
metal  from  it,  whether  gold,  filver,  copper,  &c.  See 
Metallurgy,  Part  i.  feft.  2.  p.  427,  &c.  ;  and 
feft.  4.  p.  431,  S(c.  ;  and  P.irt  ii.  fe£t,  1,  &c.  p.  432, 
&c.  See  alfo  Mineralogy,  Part  i.  feft.  2.  p. 6i,&c. 

ORl^LLANA  (Francis),  the  firft  European,  as 
js  commonly  thought,  who  difcovered  the  river  of  the 
Amazons.  In  1539,  he  embarked  near  Quito,  upon 
the  river  Coca,  which  farther  down  takes  the  name  of 
Islapo.  From  this  he  fellinto  another  larger  river;  and, 
leaving  himfelf  entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  current, 
lie  arrived  at  Cape  North,  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  af- 
ter failing  nearly  1800  leagues.  Ordlana  perifhed  ten 
years  after,  with  three  veffels  which  had  been  intiuft- 
ed  to  him  in  Spain,  without  being  able  to  find  again 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  In  f  tiling  down  the  river,  he 
met  with  fome  armed  women,  againft  whom  an  Indian 
cacique  had  told  him  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  and  he 
thence  named  it  the  river  of  the  Ama%ons. 

ORENSli,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Galicia,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  famous 
for  its  hot -baths ;  and  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, on  the  river  Minho,  over  which  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  bridge  of  one  areh.  W.  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat. 
42.  16. 

ORESTES,  in  arrcient  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clytemncftra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  Clytemncftra  and  ^gifthus,  young 
Oreftes  was  faved  from  his  mother's  dagger  by  means 
of  his  fifter  EleAra,  called  by  tlomer  Laodicea,  ha- 
ving been  privately  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  Strophius, 
who  was  king  of  Phocis,  and  who  had  married  a  fifter 
of  Agamemnon,  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Stro- 
phius, who  carefully  educated  him  with  his  fon  Py- 
lades.  The  two  young  princes  foon  became  acquaint- 
ed, and  from  their  familiarity  arofe  the  moft  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendftiip.  When  Orclles  came  to 
years  of  difcietion,  he  vifited  Mycenae,  and  avenged 
his  father's  death  by  aflaflinating  his  mother  Clytem- 
neftra  and  her  adulterer  vEgifthus.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  the  way  in  which  thefe  murders  were 
committed.  After  their  commiflion,  however,  he  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Mycenae  ;  but  being  tormented 
by  the  furies,  a  punifhment  which  the  ancients  always 
thought  followed  parricide,  he  exiled  himfelf  to  Ar- 
gos,  where  he  was  ftill  purfued  by  the  avengeful  god- 
deftes.  Apollo,  however,  purified  him,  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Arcopagites, 
whom  Minerva  herfelf  inflituted  on  this  occafion,  ac- 
cording to  the  narration  of  the  poet  jEfchylus,  who 
flatters  the  Athenians  in  his  tragical  ftory,  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  pafiing  judgment  even  upon  the  gods 
tliemfelves.  According  tc  Paufanias,  Oreftes  was  pu- 
lificd  of  the  murder;  not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Tfcezene, 
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Where  ftlU  was  feen  a  large  ftone  at  the 'entrance  of  Orcde 
Diana's  temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purifi-  cr- 
eation had  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  principal  ci  ■ 
tiztns  of  the  phice.  There  was  alfo  at  Megalopolis, 
in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  furies,  near 
which  Oreftes  cut  oif  one  of  his  fingers  with  his  teeth 
in  a  fit  of  infanity.  Thefe  different  traditions  are 
confuted  by  Euripides,  who  fays  that  Oreftes,  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  confulted  the  oracle  of. 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that  no- 
thing could  deliver  him  from  the  perftcutions  of  the 
furies,  if  he  did  not  bring  into  Greece  Diana's  ftatue, 
which  was  in  the  Taurica  Chcrfonefus,  and  which,  as- 
it  is  reported  by  fomc,  had  fallen  down  from  heaven. 
This  was  an  arduous  enterprizc.  The  king  of  Chcr- 
fonefus always  f icrificed  on  the  altars  of  the  go  'defs. 
all  fuch  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  country.  Oreftes 
and  his  friend  were  therefore  both  carried  before  Thoas 
the  king  of  the  place,  and  they  were  doomed  to  be 
facrificed.  Iphigenia,  Oreftes's  fifter,  was  thea 
prieftefs  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her  office  to 
immolate  thefe  ftrangers.  The  intelligence  that  they 
were  Grecians  delayed  the  pi-cparations,  and  Iphigenia 
was  anxious  to  learn  fomething  about  a  country  which, 
had  given  her  birth.  She  even  interefted  herfelf  in. 
their  misfortunes,  and  offered  10  fpare  the  life  of  one, 
of  them,  provided  he  would  convey  letters  to  Greece 
from  her  hand.  This  was  a  difficult  trial  :  never  was 
friendftiip  more  truly  difplayed,  according  to  the 
words  of  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  3.  el.  2. 

Ire  jubet  Pylades  carum  moriturus  Orejlem, 
Hie  negat ;  inque  vicem  pugnat  uterque  mori. 

At  laft,  however,  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  prefllng 
intreaties  of  his  friend,  and  confented  to  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  Thefe  were  addrefled. 
to  Oreftes  himfelf ;  and  therefore  thefe  circumftances 
foon  led  to  a  difcovery  of  the  conneftions  of  the 
prieftefs  with  the  man  whom  flie  was  going  to  immo- 
late. Iphigenia  was  convinced  that  he  was  her  bro- 
ther Oreftes ;  and  when  the  caufe  of  their  journey 
had  been  explained,  ftie  herfelf  refolved  with  the  two 
friends  to  fly  from  Cherfonefus,  and  to  carry  away  the 
ftatue  of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  difcovered,  ani 
Thoas  prepared  to  purfue  them  ;  but  Minerva  inter- 
fered, and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done  by  the  will 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  gods.  Some  imagine 
that  Oreftes  came  to  Cappadocia  from  Cherfonefus, 
and  that  there  he  left  the  ftatue  of  Diana  at  Comana. 
Others  contradia  this  tradition  ;  and  Paufanias  thinks 
that  the  ftatue  of  Diana  Orthia  was  the  fame  as  that 
which  had  been  carried  away  from  the  Cherfonefus. 
Some  again  fuppofe  that  Oreftes  brought  it  to  Aricia 
in  Italy,  where  Diana's  worfliip  was  eftabliftied.  It 
was  after  this  that  Oreftes  afcended  the  throne  of  Ar- 
gos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfedt  fecurity,  married 
Hermione  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  fi- 
fter to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Oreftes 
with  Hermione  is  alfo  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
ancients.  All  are  agreed  that  ftie  had  been  promifed 
to  the  fon  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  Menelaus  had  mar- 
ried her  to  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  who  had 
fhown  himfelf  fo  truly  interefted  in  his  caufe  during 
the  Trojan  war.  The  marriage  of  Hermione  with 
Neoptolemus  difpleafed  Oreftes }  he  remembered  that 
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fh«  had  bfen  early  promifcd  to  him  ;  he  was  therefore 
deternnined  to  necover  her  by  force  or  artifice.  This 
he  did  by  procuring  the  sflaffination  of  Neoptolenriue. 
According  to  Ovid's  cpiflle  of  Hermione  to  Orellcs, 
Hermione  had  always  been  faithful  to  her  firft  lover, 
and  even  it  was  by  her  perfuafions  that  Oreftes  remo- 
ved her  from  the  houfe  of  Neoptolemus,  for  fhe  was 
diffatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neoptolemus  for  An- 
dromache, and  her  attachment  for  Orettes  was  increa- 
fed.  There  are,  indeed,  various  opinions  likcwife 
about  this  :  he,  however,  certainly  managed  to  fccure 
her  affeAions,  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and  fecurity,  and 
be  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  throne 
to  his  fon  Tifamanes  by  Hermr^.ne.  Three  years  after 
the  Heiaclidse  recovered  the  Peloponnefiis,  and  banlfli- 
ed  the  defcendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Oreltes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  fome  fay,  by  the 
bite  of  a  ferpent  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had 
become  his  fubjefts  at  the  death  of  Menelaus,  were  di- 
rc6ked  by  an  oracle  to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They 
were  fome  time  after  difcovered  at  Tegea,  and  his 
ftalure  appeared  to  be  feven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others.  The 
friendfhip  of  Oreftes  and  of  Pylades  became  proverbial; 
and  the  two  friends  received  divine  honours  among 
the  Scythians,  and  were  worfliipped  in  temples. 

ORFA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Diarbeck  in  Afia, 
very  pleafantly  fituated,  pretty  hrge,  and  well  forti- 
fied. It  formerly  belonged  to  Perfia  ;  but  is  now 
in  the  Turkilh  dominions,  and  is  a  place  of  very 
good  trade.  It  has  a  ftately  caftle  ftanding  on  a  hill, 
which  makes  a  great  (how  at  a  diftance.  They  pre- 
tend to  (how  the  well  where  Rachel  watered  her  fa^ 
ther'a  camels  when  Jacob  met  her,  and  they  call  it 
Abraham's  nve/l.    E.  Long.  37.  45.  N.  Lat.  36.  2a. 

ORFORD,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  88 
miles  from  London,  fituated  between  two  channels, 
where  the  river  Ore,  after  having  joined  the  Aid,  falls 
into  the  fea.  It  was  once  a  large  populous  town, 
with  a  caftle  ;  of  which,  and  of  a  nunnery  near  the 
quay,  there  are  ftill  fome  ruins.  The  towers  of  the 
caftle  and  its  church  are  a  fea-mark  for  colliers,  coaft- 
ers,  and  ftiips  that  come  from  Holland.  There  is  a 
light-houfe  at  Orford-Nefle,  which  is  alfo  of  great 
ufe  to  feamen,  and  is  a  ftielter  for  them  when  a  north- 
eaft  wind  blows  hard  upon  the  fhore.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  HL  has  a  mayor,  18  port- 
men,  12  chief  burgefles,  a  recorder,  a  town-cleik, 
and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  Though  it  fent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  26th  of  Edward  L  yet  it  had  no 
more  eledions  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  ftill 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  the  title 
of  an  earldom.  There  are  ftill  remaining  the  ruins  of 
^n  holy  houfe  where  the  feamens  wives  ufed  to  pray 
for  the  fafety  of  their  hufbands.  The  town  is  now 
very  mean,  and  no  one  contends  for  an  intereft  in  it, 
but  fuch  as  want  to  make  themfelves  a  merit  in  the 
choice  of  the  two  member?  it  returns  to  parliament. 
It  has  indeed,  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  fea,  been  de- 
prived of  its  chief  advantage,  for  it  now  deferves  not 
the  name  of  a  harbour.  It  had  the  honour  to  give 
title  of  earl  to  the  brave  admiral  Ruflel,  which,  after 
being  many  years  extind,  was  revived  in  the  pcrfon 


of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whofe  grandfon  now8  enjoys  it. 
E  Long.  I.  33.  N.  Lat.  52.  15. 

ORGAGNA  (Andrea),  an  excellent  Italian  pain- 
ter,  w;is  born  at  Florence  in  1329.  In  his  youth  he 
learned  fculpture;  he  was  alfo  a  poet  and  an  architeft. 
He  had  a  fruitful  genius,  and  his  manner  refembled 
that  of  the  other  painters  of  his  time.  Moft  of  his 
works  are  at  Pifa.  The  moft  admired  of  them  is  his 
pifture  of  the  Laft  Judgment,  in  which  he  painted  his 
friends  among  the  bleifcd,  and  his  foes  in  hell.  He 
died  in  13S9. 

ORGAL,  among  dyers,  denotes  the  lees  of  wine 
dried. 

ORGAN,  in  general,  is  an  inftrument  or  machine 
defigned  for  the  production  of  fome  certain  aft  ion  or 
operation  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  mechanic  powers,  ma- 
chines, and  even  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  mufcles, 
and  bones  of  the  human  body,  mayb)e  called  organs. 

Organ,  in  mufic,  denotes  the  largeft  and  moft  har- 
monious of  all  wind-inftruments  ;  on  which  account 
it  is  called  the  organ  o^yxvcv^  the  inftiiiment  by  way  of 
excellence ;  chiefly  ufed  for  playing  a  thorough  bafs, 
with  all  its  accompaniments. 

That  organs  are  the  invention  of  remote  antiquity 
has  been  argued,  and  feems  now  to  be  generally- 
allowed;  but  the  particular  time  and  country  in  which 
the  difcovery  was  made  appears  to  be  loft  amidft  the 
ruins  of  time.    In  ancient  authors  there  are  a  variety 
of  paflages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  organ,  but 
it  is  at  leaft  poflible  that  an  inftrument  is  meant  very- 
different  from  that  which  now  goes  by  the  fame  name. 
From  St  Auguftin's  commentary  on  the  4th  verfe  of 
the  1 50th  pfalm  we  learn,  that  the  Greeks  had  ano- 
ther name  for  thofe  inftruments  in  which  bellows  were 
employed  ;  that  the  name  organ  was  appropriated  to 
this  particular  inftrument  merely  from  the  ufage  of 
the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  that  it  was  indifferently  given 
to  all  inftruments  ufed  to  accompany  the  voice  in  con- 
cert.   We  mention  this,  not  becaufe  we  doubt  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  organ,  but  merely  to  fhow  that  the  , 
time  of  its  invention  cannot  be  determined  by  the  era' 
of  the  authors  where  its  name  occurs.    As  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations,  extrafted  from  a  periodical  work  Qi„f,  Ma^, 
which  has  long  been  in  deferved  efteera  with  the  pub- 
lic, are  intended  to  afcertain  its  early  ufe,  we  fubmit 
them,  without  commentary,  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.   Cafliodorus  has  defcribed  our  organ  in  a  few 
words,  lib.  i.   Epif,  45.      Praifing  that  art,  which 
makes  Organa  exiraneis  voc'thus  infonare^  et  peregrims  jlo' 
tibus  complet,  ut  mufica  psjftt  arte  cantare.    And  the  em- 
peror Julian  has  given  an  exaft  defcription  of  it  in 
an  epigram,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Antholegia, 
h.  i.  ch.  86.    In  his  time  thefe  inftruments  were  in 
fuch  requeft,  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  b.  xiv.  ch.  6. 
complains,  that  they  occafioned  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences 
to  be  abandoned.     However,  thofe  mufical  inftru^- 
ments  whofe  melody  is  produced  by  wind,  had  been 
known  at  Rome  Idng  before.    Witnefs  that  agreeable 
poem  of  Capa,  which  for  its  elegance  has  been  afcribed 
to  Virgil ;  where  we  find  that  the  mufician  introduce* 
the  wind  into  her  pipes  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
which  fhe  holds  under  her  arms  and  blows.   In  the  hy- 
draulicorgan,  thewacer  moves  the  air,inftead  of  bellows. 
Cornelius  Severus,  in  his  Mtna^  has  given  an  exad 
I  defcriptioa 
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Origan,  defcription  of  it  (a).  And  thou^H  ^here  were  two 
kirn  Is  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  inftrumentb*  the 
firll  of  which  played  by  the  infpiratW^  and  aftion 
of  bellows,  and  the  others  by  the  a6tion  of  water,  it 
is  certain  neverthelefs,  that  both  of  them  were  pneu- 
matic, being  infpired  by  the  wind.  And  Heron  of 
Alexandria,  in  his  Pneumatics,  has  treated  of  hydrau- 
lics as  belonging  to  pneumatics.  This  Heron  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt. 
When  Suetonius  fays,  that  Nero  Organa  hydraulica 
novi  et  ignoti  generis  circumduxit,  he  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  unknown  at  Rome  before  Nero,  but  that 
thole  of  Nero  were  of  a  new  conftruftion.  Thofe 
were  the  hydraulic*  of  a  new  fabric,  which  he  exhi- 
bited to  the  people  at  the  public  games,  as  Suetonius 
relates  a  little  after.  Heliogabalus,  one  of  the  worthy 
fuccelTors  of  Nero,  like  him  wa«  fondof  thefc  hydraulics ; 
and  Alexander  Severus,  his  coufin  and  fuccelTor,  had 
the  fame  inclination.  Claudian,  who  lived  fome  time 
after,  has  left  us  this  elegant  dcfcription  of  them  : 

Jt^t  qui  magna  lev'i  detrudens  murmura  iaSu 
Jnnumcras  voces  fegetis  moderatur  a'ena  ; 
Jntonet  erranti  digito^  penitufque  traball 
V e3e  laborantes  in  carmina  concitat  mdas. 

This  very  conftruftion,  which  is  o^fervcd  in  the  pipes 
of  aa  organ,  gradually  decreafing  in  magnitude,  has 
been  reprefented  in  an  epigram  of  Optatianus  Porphy- 
rius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  This 
epigram,  which  is  quoted  in  Pithon's  colle<ftion  of 
•iicient  epigrams,  is  compofed  of  verfes  of  an  imequal 
length,  fucceffively  increafing.  This  correfponds  with 
thofe  words  of  the  old  fcholiaft  on  Juvenal,  fat.  8. 
ver.  270.  Tunica  Galli  utuntur  in fairis  in  modum  orga- 
ni  utrmque  decrefcent^us  virgulis  purpureis. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  the  antiquity  of  organs,  or  On' 
inftruments  of  a  very  funilar  nature,  can  fcarcely  be  '"""^ 
difputed  ;  but  nothing  very  particular  refpefting  the 
time,  place,  or  manner,  of  the  invention  can  poliibly 
be  determined  from  thofe  incidental  obfervations  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  (b).  It  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the 
Greeks,  but  not  to  have  been  in  geneial  ufe  till  the 
eighth  century  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that,  in 
France,  it  was  not  known  till  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Debonair  i.  e.  A.  D.  815,  when  an  Italian  prieft 
taught  the  ufe  and  conftruCtion  of  it,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  learned  at  Conftantinople.  By  fome,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  carried  as  far  back  as  Charlemagne, 
and  by  others  as  far  aS  Pepin.  Beliarniine  fays  that 
the  organ  began  to  be  ufed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
church  about  the  year  660,  as  Platina  relates  out  of 
the  Pontifical :  for  when  Pope  Vitalian  reformed  the 
finging  of  the  Roman  church,  he  added  to  it  organs 
in  order  to  fupport  and  embellifh  it.  Ammonius 
thinks,  however,  that  this  happened  after  the  year 
820,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Perhaps  the 
learned  Bingham  is  our  furcft  guide  in  determining 
this  point.  He  pofitively  afl'ertsf  that  there  were  no  |Orjg] 
fuch  things  as  organs  in  ufe  in  the  ancient  church  ;  Sucra. 
»nd  that  though  church -raufic  was  as  o\i  as  the 
apoftles,  inftrumental  mufic  vrat  not  fo.  He  aifo 
fays  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  learoed  in 
his  days,  that  organs  were  not  introduced  into  church- 
es till  after  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  D.  1250; 
and  for  this  opinion,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Aqui- 
nas will  go,  we  have  a  pofitive  proof ;  for  in  his  fumg 
we  find  thefc  words.  "  Our  church  does  not  ufe  mu. 
fical  inftruments,  as  harps,  and  pfalteries,  to  praiH: 
God  withal,  that  (he  may  not  fcem  to  Judaize  (c)." 

From 


(a)  Which  ie  thas  tranflated  by  Mr  Jabez  Hughes  : 

*  Urgantn  As  in  an  organ  *,  firfl:  the  rufhing  air 

M^drauluoH.  A  mafs  of  waters  does  before  it  bear  ; 

And  then  the  waters,  in  their  turn,  we  find 

Drive  through  the  hollow  pipes  :he  vanqnifh'd  windi 

Which  ftrongly  from  its  ftrait  <«nfinement  fent. 

Comes  loudly  rattling  through  the  narrow  vent : 

Still  as  the  waters  prefs,  the  fpirits  found. 

And  fprcad  the  bubbling  fymphony  around. 

So  air  and  water  meet,  &c. 
It  is  by  no  nwins  certain  that  Cornelius  Severus  was  the  author  of  this  poem,  though  it  is  publiihed  under 
his  name  by  Le  Clerc.  Scneci^s  authority,  on  which  the  Younger  Scaiiger  founds  his  opinion,  enforces 
no  fuch  conclufion.  He  only  fays,  that  •*  Severus  was  not  difcouraged  from  writing  on  this  fubjeft,  by 
its  having  been  already  treated  by  Ovid  and  Virgil."  Barthius,  in  his  notes  on  Claudian,  refers  it  to 
Manilius,  and  in  his  jidverfaria  to  fome  Clsriftian  writer.  By  others  it  has  been  afcribed  to  Virgil,  and  by 
Scaiiger,  the  father,  to  Quintilius  Varus.  But  though  it  is  Icfs  ,clear  and  methodical  than  Virgil, 
and  though  it  has  been  much  mutilated  by  time,  it  certainly  was  penned  by  a  mafterly  and  truly  poetical 
hand. 

(b)  Vitruvlus  dtfcrlbes  an  organ  in  his  loth -hook,  and  St  Jeroirie  mentions  one  with  12  pair  of  bel- 
Jowa  which  might  beheard  a  thoufand  paces,  or  a  mile;  and  another  at  Jerufalem,  which  might  be  heard 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

(c)  The  lawfulncfs  of  ufing  organs  in  churohes,  has,  however,  been  ably  defended  by  an  appeal  to  tlie  ufe 
which  the  Jews  made  of  inilruments  of  mufic  in  divine  fervice;  and  with  much  reafon :  for  were  the  ufe  criminal 
in  us,  as  was  averted  by  many  well-meaning  men  of  the  laft  century,  and  as  it  is  ftill  thought  by  fome  in  this, 
it  would  unqucftionably  have  been  equally  unlawful  for  the  Jews.    The  Chriftians  in  Aquinas's  time,  how- 
ever, adled  wifely  iii  avoiding  the  ufe  <>f  them,  if 'by  -fo  doing  they  would  ha^e  given  offewee  to  their 
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i-gan.  Fr&fa  hfcnce  k  hs9  rcafonably  teen  ronducled,  parti- 
^.  ^  cularly  by  the  learned  Gregory*,  that  they  were  not 
fira'"  "^'^^  ^"  churches  in  his  time.  Mr  Wharton  has  alfo 
^  '  obferved  tliat  Marinus  Sanutus  (who  flourifhed  rt.  D. 
1290)  firft  introduced  wiud-organs  into  churches; 
from  thia  circumftance  he  derived  the  name  Tor- 
ce/lnsf  the  name  for  organ  in  the  Italian  languag^e. 
About  this  fame  time  Durandiis  in  his  iS^^jowa/ffpeaks 
of  them  as  generally  received  in  the  church ;  and  he, 
in  Mr  Gregory's  opinion,  is  the  firft  p.uthor  who 
takes  notice  of  it.  Thefe  authorities  are  ftrong,  and 
the  opinions  founded  on  them  by  the  learned  render 
them  ftill  more  convincing :  it  appears,  however,  from 
the  teftimony  of  Gervas  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  who 
flourilhed  A.  D.  1200,  that  organs  were  inti-oduced 
vipwards  of  100  years  even  before  that  time  ;  for  in 
hia  defcriptlon  of  Lanfranc's  church,  as  it  was  before 
the  fire  in  ii74>  he  has  thefe  words,  "  Crux  auftra- 
i'ls  fupra  formiem  organa  gejiare fokhat?''  We  do  not 
fay  that  this  invalidates  the  reafoning  of  the  learned 
Bingham ;  of  that  our  readers  are  to  judge,  and  in 
forming  their  judgments  they  will  be  determined  by 
the  crrdit  of  the  teftimonies  which  are  here  oppofed 
to  each  other.  If  we  fuppofe  that  of  Gervas  the 
ftrongeft,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  other  conclude  from 
it,  that  oi^ans  were  introduced  into  England  long 
hefoi'e  the  13th  century,  it  will  give  fomc  countenance 
to  an  opinion  which  prevails  pretty  generally,  viz. 
that  tn  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  they  became 
frequent  about  the  loth  century.  See  Music,  n^  19. 
But  however  we  are  difpofed  to  determine  this  mat- 
ter (which  is  in  itfelf  but  of  little  coufequence), 
it  is  certain  that  the  ufe  of  the  organ  was  very 
common  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  church,  and  the 
propriety  of  it  was  undifputcd.  In  the  kft  century, 
however,  during  the  civil  wsrs,  organs  wei-e  remo- 
ved from  the  churches  in  England ;  and  fo  gene- 
rally reprobated,  that,  at  the  Rettoration,  there  could 
fcarce  be  found  either  crganifts,  organ  builders,  or 
fingers(D). 

The  organs  in  Germany  (fays  Dr  Bnruey)  in  magni- 
tude, and  the  organills  in  abilities,  feem  unrivalled  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  ufe  of 
pedals.  In  Marpurg's  Efl'ays,  vol.  iii.  there  is  a  mi- 
nute account  of  a  variety  of  organs  in  Germany  of 
ail  which  the  longeft  pipe  of  the  manuals  is  16  feet 
long,  and  of  the  pedals  1^2.  One  of  the  largeft  or- 
gans in  Germany,  but  which  Marpurg  has  omitted 
in  his  lift,  is  at  Gorliz  in  Upper  Lufatia.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  enlarge  our  article  with  a  more 
minute  account  of  the  ftate  of  organic  mufic  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  :  in  various  parts  of  the  ar- 
ticle Music,  obfervations  connefted  with  this  fubjeA 
will  be  found,  and  to  that  we  muft  refer.  We  may 
^  particularly  mark,  for  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  wifh 
ioT  farther  information  on  this  fuhjeft,  in  addition  to 


19.  above  referred  to,  feveral  paflTages  of  the  ar-  Organ. 


tide  Music,  beginning  at  p.  492.  We  need  fcarcely 
refer  to  the  life  of  Handel,  which  a!l  our  readers  who 
are  fond  of  mulic  of  any  kind,  particularly  facrsd, 
have  undoubtedly  perufed. 

The  church-organ  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  main 
body,  called  \k\t  great  organ  ;  and  the  pofiiive  or  htt'e 
organ,  which  forms  a  fmall  cafe  or  buffet,  coTTimonly 
placed  before  the  great  organ.  The  fize  of  an  organ 
is  generally  expreffed  by  the  length  of  its  krgeft  pipe: 
thus  they  fay,  an  organ  of  8,  16,-  %Z  feet,  &c.  The 
organ  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Ulm  in  Germany  is 
93  feet  high  and  28  broad:  its  largeft  pipe  is  13  inches 
diameter,  and  it  has  16  pair  of  bellows. 

The  feveral  parts  of  the  church-organ  are  as  follow. 
HIH  is  the  found-board:  which  is  compofed  of  two  Plate* 
TO?.rU,  the  upper  board  or  cover  HHH,  and  the  under  cccLxviJj 
board  HI,  which  is  much  thicker  than  the  other;  ** 
each  of  thefe  confifts  of  feveral  planks  bid  with  their 
edges  to  each  other,  and  joined  very  clofe  together. 
In  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  board  there  are  made 
feveral  channels,  which  run  in  the  direftion  LL,  MM, 
&c.  and  are  continued  as  far  as  there  are  flops  in  the 
organ,  and  eome  almoft  to  the  edge  HK.  Thefe 
channels  are  covered  over  very  clofe  with  parchment 
or  leather  all  the  way,  except  a  hole  that  is  commonly 
at  tl;e  fore-end  next  HK-,  upon  which  a  valve  or  puff 
is  placed.  Thefe  channels  are  called  partitions.  When 
this  valve  or  flap  is  fliut,  it  keeps  out  the  air,  and  ad- 
mits It  when  open.  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  lower 
board  there  are  likewife  cut  feveral  broad  fquare  chan- 
nels, lying  crofs  the  former,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  them  ;  thefe  lie  in  the  direction  LN,  PQj  6ci. 
To  tit  thefe  channels,  there  are  the  fame  number  of 
wooden  fiiders  or  regifters  f,f,J\  &c.  running  the 
whole  length  ;  and  thefe  may  be  drawn  out  or  thrull 
in  at  pleafure.  ^I'he  number  of  thefe  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  flops  in  the  organ. 

IKKK  is  the  wind  chdt,  which  is  a  fquare  box 
fitted  clofe  to  the  under  fiJe  of  the  lower  board,  and 
made  air-tight,  fo  that  no  air  can  get  out  but  what 
goes  through  the  valves  along  the  partitions. 

VV  are  the  valves  or  puffs  which  open  into  the 
wind-cheft  ;  they  are  all  inclofed  in  it,  and  may  be 
placed  in  any  part  of  it,. as  occafion  fliall  require.  One 
of  thefe  valves,  with  the  fpring  that  fliuts  it,  and  the 
wire  that  opens  it,  is  reprefenttd  by  fig.  2. 

C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.  are  the  keys  on  which  the  fingers 
are  placed  when  the  organ  is  played  :  thefe  keys  lie 
over  the  horizontal  bar  of  wood  W,  in  which  are  ftuck 
an  equal  number  of  wire-pins  z,  z,  on  which  keys  arc 
fixed;  and  the  keys  move  up  and  down  on  the  bar, , 
as  on  a  centre.  There  is  another  bar,  againft  which 
the  keys  fall  when  put  down,  and  which  is  here  mark- 
ed 3  :  on  this  alfo  are  feveral  wires,  which  go  through 
the  keys,  to  guide  them ;  and  on  this  bar  a  IHt  is  fa- 

ftened 


t^'eaker  brethren.  For  though  they  are  highly  ornamental,  and  in  fome  churches  may  be  produdive  of  good 
tetfeds,  yet  the  ufe  of  them  is  far  from  being  eflential,  and  may  be  eafily  difpenfed  with. 

(d)  Organs  have  never  yet  been  ufed  in  the  ettabltfhment  of  Scotland,  fince  that  became  Prefbyterian  ;  but 
they  are  ufed  in  Holland,  where  that  form  of  church-government  alfo  obtains.  Bifiiop  Home,  in  a  ftrmon 
which  he  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  organ  at  Canterbury  in  1784,  fays  that  he  believes  feme  Prelbv- 
terian  diffeuters  in  England  have  adog_ted  it  in  their  places  of  worfhip.    See  his  Sermorij  page  8 » 
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Organ,  ftened  to  hinder  the  keys  from  knock'iig  againfl  the 
"""^  wood. 

The  keys  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  valvea 
feveral  ways,  as  we  {hall  now  defcribe.  Firft,  j,  j-, 
are  the  key -rollers,  moving  on  the  pivots :  thefe 
rollers  lie  horizontally,  one  above  another,  and  are  of 
fuch  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the  valve  to  the  key  : 
t7,  are  arms  or  levers  fixed  to  the  key- rollers  : 
<ry,  w,  the  valve-wires  fixed  to  the  arms  a,  a,  and  to 
the  valves  V,  and  go  through  the  holes  A,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wind-chefl:  ^,  ^,  ^,  are  likewife  arms  fixed 
to  the  key -rollers:  d,  the  key-wires,  fixed  to  the 
arms  h,  I,  trad  to  the  keys  C,  D,  E.  Now,  when  the 
end  of  any  one  of  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  is  put  down,  it 
pulls  down  the  arm  b,  by  the  wire  d,  which  turns  about 
the  roller  s  with  the  arm  a,  that  pulls  down  the  wire 
w,  which  opens  the  valve  that  is  (hut  by  the  fpring  as 
foon  as  tht:  preffure  ifi  taken  off  the  key.  In  this  con- 
ftrufkion  there  muft  be  a  worm-fpring  faftened  to  the 
key,  and  to  the  bar  W  on  the  further  fide,  to  keep 
down  ;the  end  5  of  the  key. 

Another  method  of  opening  the  valves  is  thus  :  x 
Ky,  are  flender  levers,  moveable  on  the  centies  i,  i  ; 
5  .V,  5  X,  are  wir-cs  going  from  the  further  ends  of  the 
keys  to  the  ends  x  of  the  levers  ;  jyV,  jV,  are  other 
wires,  reaching  from  the  ends  j  of  the  levers,  through 
the  holes  h,  to  the  valves  V.  So  that  putting  down 
the  key  C,  D,  &c.  raifes  the  end  5,  which  thrufts  up 
the  end  x  of  the  lever,  by  the  wire  5  a-  ;  this  deprefles 
the  end  y  of  the  lever,  which  pulls  down  the  wire  jV, 
and  opens  the  valve  V. 

A  third  way  of  opening  the  valves  is  this  :  At  the 
end  of  the  key  is  a  lever  8,  9,  moving  in  the  cen- 
tre 7.  Thi«  makes,  with  the  key,  a  compound  lever. 
From  the  end  9,  a  wire  goes  to  the  valve.  Now  the 
putting  down  the  end  6  of  the  key,  raifes  the  end  8, 
which  deprefles  the  end  9,  of  the  lever  8,  9,  pulls 
down  the  wire,  and  opens  the  valve.  There  is  only 
one  of  thefe  drawn  in  the  fcheme,  and  but  a  few  of  the 
others,  to  avoid  confufion. 

R,  R,  are  the  rollers,  to  move  the  Aiders,  by  help 
of  the  arms  c f,  cf,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  in 
thefe  rollers  :  i  are  alfo  levers  fixed  in  the  rol- 

lers ;  /f,  are  the  handles,  which  lie  horizontally, 
«nd  pafs  through  the  holes  //;  they  are  faftened  to  the 
lever  ke,  being  moveable  about  a  joint  at  e. 

Now,  any  handle  //>,  being  drawn  out,  pulls  the 
end  e  toward  /,  which  turns  about  R  k,  along  with  the 
arm  c  f ;  and  thie  end /  pulls  out  the  Aider  fg  ;  and 
when  p  is  thruft  in,  the  arm  c /likewife  thruflsi  in  the 
(liderjTo-. 

Upon  the  feveral  rows  of  holes  which  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  board,  there  are  fet  up  an  equal 
number  of  rows  of  pipes.  The  pipes  of  an  organ  are 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  has  a  mouth  like  a  flute,  the 
other  with  reeds.  The  firft,  called  pipes  of  mutation^ 
l»la'e  confift,  [i-)  a  foot  AABB  (fig.  3.),  which  is  a 
<rcci.xvn.  hollow  cone,  that  receives  the  wind  that  is  to  found 
the  pipe:  (2.)  To  this  foot  is  faftened  the  boiy  of 
the  pipe  BBDD.  Between  the  foot  and  the  body  of 
the  pipe  is  a  diaphragm  or  partition  FEE,  that  has  a 
long  but  narrow  aperture  by  which  the  wind  comes 
out;  over  this  aperture  is  the  mouth  BBC,  whofe 
upper  lip  C,  being  level,  cuts  the  wind  ag  it  comes 

!©Ut. 
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The  pipes  are  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixed  with  a  Orgart. 
twelfth  part  of  tin,  and  of  wood.  Thofe  of  pewter 
are  always  open  at  their  extremities  :  their  diameter 
is  very  fmall,  and  their  found  very  clear  and  fhrill. 
Thofe  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  are  larger;  the  fliorteft 
are  open,  the  longeft;  quite  flopped  ;  thofe  of  a  mean 
fize  are  partly  ftopped,  and  have  befide  a  little  ear  on 
each  fide  the  mouth,  to  be  drawn  clofer  or  fet  further 
afunder,  in  order  to  raife  or  lower  the  found.  The 
wooden  pipes  are  fquare,  and  their  extremity  is  flop- 
ped  with  a  valve  or  tampion  of  leather.  The  found 
of  the  wooden  and  leaden  pipes  is  very  foft ;  the  large 
ones  ftopped  are  commonly  of  wood,  the  fmall  ones 
of  lead.  The  longeft  pipes  give  the  graveft  found, 
and  the  fhorteft  the  moft  acute  :  their  lengths  and 
widths  are  determined  by  a  fixed  proportion  to  their 
founds  ;  and  their  divlfions  are  regulated  by  a  rule, 
which  is  called  the  diapafon.  The  longeft  has  com- 
monly 16  feet;  but  in  very  large  organs  it  has  3a 
feet.  The  pedal  tubes  are  always  open,  though  made 
of  wood  and  of  lead.  Whatever  note  any  open  pipe 
founds,  when  its  mouth  is  flopped  it  will  found  an  oc- 
tave lower  ;  and.  a  pipe  of  twice  its  capacity  will  like- 
wife  found  an  o6tave  lower. 

A  reed-pipe  confifts  of  a  foot  AABB  (fig.  4.), 
that  carries  the  wind  into  the  fhallot  or  reed  CD, 
which  is  a  hollow  demi-cylindcr,  fitted  at  its  extre- 
mity D,  into  a  fort  of  mould,  by  a  wooden  tampion  G. 
The  fhallot  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  copper  KKLL, 
fitted  at  its  extremity  II,  into  the  mould,  by  the  fame 
wooden  tampion.  Its  other  extremity  KK  is  at  li- 
berty :  fo  that  the  air  entering  the  fliallot  makes  it 
tremble  or  ftiake  againft  the  reed  ;  and  the  longer 
that  part  of  the  tongue  IL,  which  is  at  liberty,  is 
made,  the  deeper  is  the  found.  The  mould  II,  that 
ferves  to  fix  the  fhallot  or  reed,  the  tongue,  tampion, 
&c.  ferves  alfo  to  ftop  the  foot  of  the  pipe,  and  make 
the  wind  go  out  wholly  at  the  reed.  Laftly,  in  the 
mould  is  foldered  the  tube  HH,  whofe  inward  open- 
ing is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  reed  :  the  form  of 
this  tube  is  different  in  different  ranks  of  pipes.  The 
degree  of  aeutenefs  or  gravity  in  the  found  of  a  reed 
pipe,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tongue,  and  that  of 
the  pipe  CK,  taken  from  the  extremity  of  the  fhallot 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  quantity  or  inten- 
tion of  the  found  depends  on  the  width  of  the  reed, 
the  tongue,  and  the  tube ;  as  alfo  on  the  thicknefs  of 
the  tongue,  the  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the  quantity 
of  wind.  Todiverfify  the  founds  of  the  pipes,  a  valve 
is  added  to  the  port-vent,  which  makes  the  wind  go 
out  in  fits  or  fhakes.  In  fig.  i.  X  reprefents  a  flute- 
pipe  of  wood,  Z  a  flute-pipe  of  metal,  Y  a  trumpet- 
pipe  of  metal.  The  pipes,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing, pafs  through  holes  made  in  boards^  placed  upon 
the  upper  board. 

The  pipes  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  wind- 
cheft  in  the  following  manner.  There  are  holes  bored 
that  go  through  the  upper  and  lower  boards,  and 
through  the  Aider  (when  it  is  drawn  out),  into  the 
partition  below  ;  fo  that  any  pipes  placed  upon  thofe 
holes  will  then  communicate  with  the  partition,  which 
by  its  valve  communicates  with  the  wind-cheft.  But 
when  the  Aider  is  thruft  in,  its  holes  do  not  anfwer  to 
thofe  in  the  upper  and  lower  boards ;  therefore,  the 
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communication  is  ftopped,  fothat  lio  wind  cfen  get  to 
the  pipe. 

To  every  •hrg:e  organ  there  mull  be  at  leaft  t\v©  pair 
of  btllows,  which  are  marked  in  fig.  i.  by  TU,  TU. 
O,  O,  are  the  handles,  moving  upon  the  axis  «w,  n  n. 
Each  of  thefe  bellows  confift  of  two  boards,  the 
loweft  of  which  is  immoveable  ;  end  in  this  there  is  a 
valve  r,  opening  inwnrds,  and  a  tube  leading  to  it, 
called  the  coti'veyif/g  tuLe.  There  is  alfo  a  hole  in  this 
vnder  board,  ft-ora  which  a  tube  leads  to  the  port- 
vent,  which  is  a  fquare  tube  marked  4,  rifing  upward, 
and  inft-rted  into  the  under  fi  le  of  the  wind-cheft  at 
2.  In  the  tube  leading  to  the  port  vent,  there  is  a 
valve  tbat  opens  towards  the  port-vent,  and  fufFers  the 
air  to  go  up  che  port-vent,  but  not  to  return.  Now 
the  handle  O  being  pulled  down,  raifes  the  upper 
board  T,  and  the  air  enters  through  the  valve  r;  and 
when  the  handle  is  let  go,  the  weight  of  the  upper  • 
board,  which  carries  three  or  four  pound  to  every 
fquare  foot,  continually  defcending,  drives  the  air 
through  the  port-vent  to  the  found-board  :  and  as  the 
bellows  work  alternately,  one  pair  is  conftantly  de- 
fcending, which  occafions  a  continual  blaft  through 
the  port-vent.  In  chamber-organs  there  is  but  one 
pair  of  bellows;  but  they  are  formed  of  three  boards, 
in  the  manner  of  a  fmith's  bellows,  and  fo  have  a  con- 
tinual blaft-.  All  the  internal  ilruttnre  of  the  organ  is 
concealed  from  the  fight  by  the  front  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  which  ftands  upon  the  part  between  the  num- 
bers 3  and  6  (fig.  i.) 

In  every  organ  the  number  of  partitions  LL,  MM, 
&c.  there  are  in  the  found-board  (fig.  i.)  that  of  the 
valves  VV,  that  of  the  rollers  s  or  of  the  levers 
xy.  or  8  9  and  their  wires,  and  that  of  the  keys  ABC, 
9CC.  miift  be  always  equal.  Large  organs  have  com- 
monly four  or  five  fets  of  keys,  befide  thofe  that  be- 
long to  the  pedals  or  lar^e  pipes,  the  ftops  to  which 
cire  played  by  the  feet  ;  faid  to  be  the  invention  of 
iBernhard,  a  German,  about  the  year  1400.  Thefe 
command  certain  pipes,  which,  to  increafe  the  har- 
mony, are  turned  below  the  diapafon.  The  keys  of 
an  organ  are  ufually  divided  into  four  oftaves;  which 
are,  the  firft  fub  oftave,  fecond  fub-odlave,  middle  oc- 
tave, and  firll  oftave.  Each  octave  is  divided  into  12 
ftops  or  frets,  of  which  feven  are  black  and  five  white; 
the  former  mark  the  natural  notes,  and  the  latter  the 
artificial  notes,  that  is,  flats  and  (harps.  The  number 
of  keys,  therefore,  when  there  are  four  oftaves,  muft 
be  48.  Some  organlfts  add  one  or  more  ftops  to  the 
firft  and  fecondtfub-o6taves.  The  pedals  have  two  or 
three  ©staves,  at  the  option  of  tbe  organ ift  ;  fo  that 
the  number  of  ftops  is  indeterminate.  The  keys  are 
placed  between  GG  (fig.  i.),  but  the  fcheme  could 
not  contain  them  all.  There  are  alfo  as  many  Randies 
/,  /,  &c.  rollers  RR,  &c.  Aiders  f^f,  &c.  as  there 
Sire  ftops  upon  the  organ  ;  and  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  between  the  lliders  /,  &c.  there  are  as  many 
iliders  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  fame  number  of 
handles  and  rollers,  and  other  rows  of  pipes  placed 
between  LN,  PQj  which  could  not  be  exprefled  in 
the  figure. 

The  leaft  pipes  and  partitions  are  placed  toward  the 
middle  of  the  organ,  and  the  greatefl:  on  the  outfide. 
The  flops  of  an  organ  have  various  denominations,  ac- 
cording to  the  founds  they  are  to  produce  ;  fomc  of 
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which  are  diapafon,  principal,  fifteenth,  twelfth,  tearce, 
cornet,  trumpet,  French  horn,  vox  humana,  flute,  baf. 
foon,  cremona,  &e.  The  foreign  organs,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Germany,  have  many  more  :  particularly  that 
in  the  abbey  church  of  Weingarten,  a  town  in  the  up- 
per Palatine,  which  has  66  ftops,  and  contains  no  fewer 
than  6666  pipes.  The  organ  at  Haerlem  Is  faid  to  have 
60  ftops,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the  Eng- 
liih  workmen,  and  diftinguilhed  by  names  that  exprcfs 
the  found  which  they  produce. 

When  this  magnificent  inftrument  Is  played,  the- 
handle  O  of  the  bellows  is  firft  put  down,  which  raifes 
the  upper  board  T,  and  gives  room  for  the  air  to  en- 
ter by  the  valve  r.  Then  the  other  handle  O  is  put 
down:  in  the  mean  time  the  board  1',' belonging- to 
the  fiift  handle,  defcending,  and  /hutting  the  valve  r, 
drives  the  air  through  the  other  valve,  up  the  port- 
vent,  and  into  the  wind-cheft.  Then  drawing  nut  any 
handle,  as  that  of  the  flute-ftop/i/,  whic  h  draws  oat 
the  Aider  fg,  all  the  piper,  in  the  fet  LN  are  ready  to 
play,  as  foon  as  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are  put  down: 
therefore,  if  the  key  D  be  put  down,  it  opens  the  cor- 
refponding  valve  m  V,  through  which  the  air  enters 
into  the  pipe  X,  and  makes  it  found.  In  the  fame 
manner  any  other  pipe  in  the  fet  LN,  will  found  when 
its  key  is  put  down  ;  but  no  pipe,  in  any  other  fet, 
will  found  till  the  llider  be  drawn  out  by  its  corre- 
fponding  handle. 

Among  the  modern  Improvements  of  the  organ,  the 
moft  remarkable  are  the  fwell  and  the  tremblant  :  th« 
former,  invented  by  an  Engllfti  artlft,  confifts  in  a 
number  of  pipes  placed  in  a  remote  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment, and  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  box,  which,  being 
gradually  opened  by  the  preffure  of  the  foot,  increafes 
the  found  as  the  wind  does  the  found  of  a  peal  of 
bells,  or  fuppreifes  it  in  like  manner  by  the  contrary 
aftlon.  The  tremblant  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of 
a  valve  in  the  port-vent  or  paflage  from  the  wind- 
cheft,  to  check  the  wind,  and  admit  it  only  by  ftarts  ; 
fo  that  the  notes  feem  to  ft^ammer,  and  the  whole  in- 
ftrument to  fob,  in  a  manner  very  ofFenfivc  to  the  ear. 
There  is  a  tremblant  in  the  organ  at  the  German 
chapel  in  the  Savoy.  See  Hawkin's  Hi/lory  of  Mtt/icy 
and  Burney. 

Hydraulic  Org^n,  denotes  a  mufical  machine  that 
plays  by  water  inftead  of  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are 
ieveral  in  Italy,  in  the  grottos  of  vineyards.  Cte- 
febes  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my Euergetes,  is  faid  to  have  invented  organs  that 
played  by  comprefiing  the  air  with  water,  as  is  ftill 
praftifed.  Archimedes  and  Vitruvius  have  left  us  de- 
scriptions of  the  hydraulic  organ. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Chriftina  is  a  beautiful  and 
large  medallion  of  Valentinian,  on  the  reverfe  whereof 
is  feen  one  of  thefe  hydraulic  organs  ;  with  two  men, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  feeraing  to 
pump  the  water  which  plays  it,  and  to  liften  to  Its 
found.  It  has  only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a  round 
pedeftal.  The  infcription  13  placea  spetri,  if  it  be 
not  wrong  copied,  which  we  fufpedt  to  be  the  cafe. 

ORGASM  denoting  violence  or  turgef- 

cency ;  formed  ivova  o^yaa,  turgeoy  "  I  fwell,"  an  ec- 
ftacy  or  impetuous  defire  of  coition,  occafioned  by  a 
turg efcency  of  the  feminal  vefTels,  which  are  no  longer 
able  to  reftrain  their  contents.  The  ancients  alfo  cx- 
3  Q_  tend 
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tend  orgafm  to  the  otlier  humows.  and  even  excrc-  at  the  !eq;iefl:  of  the  emperor.     He  accompanied  Ju-  Orkl, 

nients,  which  being  accuiTiulated,  and  coming  to  fer-  lian  into  the  eaft,  but  his  fkill  proved  incffedual  in 

ment,  demand  excretion.  .  Quincy  ufes  orgafin  for  an  attempting  to  cure  the  fatal  wound  which  his  Vjeiie- ^ 

impetuous  or  too  quick  motion  of  the  Mood  orfpirits;  fador  had  received.    After  [uHan*s  death  he  fell  into 

whereby  the  mufcles  are  diftended  with  an  uncom-mon  the  hands  of  the  barbarians 

^'^"'■ce.  ORICHALCUM,  or  AuR^icHALCUM,  a  metallia 
ORGIA,  feafts  and  facriticcftjfin  honour  of  Bacchus,  fubftance  refembling-gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior 
held  every  third  year,  and  chiefly  celebrated  by  wild  in  value.  It  was  weU  known  to  the  old  Romans,  who  of- 
dillraded  women,  cslkd  Bucc/jo'.  The  ciu'ef  folem-  ten  took  advantage  of  its  refemblance  to  gold:  for  fomc 
nities  were  performed  in  the  night,  to  conceal,  per-  facrilegious  charafters,  who  could  not  refill  the  tempta- 
i>aps,  their  fhocking  impurities;  and  a  mountain  was  tion  of  taking  gold  from  temples  and  other  public  places, 
generally  chofcn  as  the  place  of  celebration.  Thty  chofe  to  conceal  their  guilt  by  replacing  it  witkorichab 
■were  inftituted  by  Orpheus  ;  and  from  him  are  fome-  cum.  It  was  thus  that  Julius  Csfar  aded  when  he  rob- 
times  called  Orphlca.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  bed  the  caoitol  of  3000  pound  weight  of  gold  ;  in  which 
the  derivation  of  the  word  ;  but  if  we  confider  the  he  was  followed  by  Vitellius,  who  defpoiled  the  temples 
frantic  proceedings  of  the  Bacchanalians,  ^py^>  furory  of  their  gifts  and  ornaments,  and  replaced  them  with 
bids  fair  for  the  true  etym.ology.  See  Bacchanalia,  this  inferior  metal.  It  has  .been  a  matter  of  difpute 
Orgia^  according  to  Servius,  was  a  common  name  with  philofopherB  and  others,  what  this  metal  could 
for  all  kinds  of  facrifices  among  the  Greeks,  as  cere-  be,  or  how  it  was  procured  or  made;  it  is  probable 
mania  was  amongft  the  Romans.  at  leafl;  that  it  was  greatly  analogous  to  our  brarls,  if 
ORGUES,  in  the  military  art,  are  thick  long  not  wholly  the  fame  with  it.  (St^e  B  iass.)  The  value 
pieces  of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  fhod  with  of  our  brafs  is  mucli  lefs  than  that  of  gold,  and  th? 
ft-on,  clear  one  of  another  ;  hanging  each  by  a  parti-  refemblance  of  brafs  to  gold,  in  colour,  is  obvious  at 
cular  rope  or  cord,  over  the  gateway  of  a  ftrong  firll  fight.  Both  brafs  and  gold,  indeed,  are  fufceo- 
place,  perpendicularly,  to  be  let  full  In  cafe  of  the  ap-  tible  of  a  variety  of  (hades  of  yellow;  and,  if  very 
proach  of  an  enemy.  pale  brafs  be  compared  with  gold,  mixed  with  much 
Orgues  are  preferable  to  herfes,  or  portcullfces,  be-  copper,  fuch  as  the  foreign  goldfmiths,  efptcialiy,  ufc 
caufe  thefe  may  be  either  broke  by  a  petard,  or  they  in  their  toys,  a  difparity  may  b?  feer»  ?  but  the  near- 
may  be  flopped  in  their  falling  down  :  but  a  petard  nefs  of  the  refemblance  is  fuflkiently  afcertained  iit- 

general,  from  o^iferving  rhat  fubftances  gilded  with 
brafs,  «r  as  it  is  commonly  called  Dutch  leaf,  are  not 
afdy  diftinguiflied  from  fuch  as  are  gilded  with  gold 


is  ufelefs  againll  an  orgue  ;  for  if  it  break  one  or 
two  of  the  pieces,  they  immediately  fall  down  again 
and  fill  up  the  vacancy  ;  or  if  they  flop  one  or  two  of 
the  pieces  from  falling,  it  is  no  hinderance  to  the  reft  ; 
for  being  all  fi-parate,  they  have  no  dependence  upon 
-One  another. 


leaf. 

The  Romans  were  not  only  in  pofTcfTion  of  a  me- 
tallic fubflance,  called  by  them  ortchalcum,  and  refem- 


Orgues,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  machine  compofed  of  bling  gold  in  colour,  but  they  knew  alfo  the  manner 


feveral  harquebufs  or  muflcet  barrels  bound  together, 
by  means  whereof  feveral  explofions  are  made  at  the 
'  fame  time.    It  is  ufed  to  defend  breaches  and  other 
places  attacked. 

.  ORGi* A,  ofyw'f,  an  ancient  Grecian  meafure  con' 
tftining  fix  feet. 

ORIBASIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  drder>  belong  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 


of  making  it,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  made 
it  were  the  very  fame  from  which  we  make  brafs. 
There  are,  indeed,  authors  of  great  repute  who 
think  very  differently  ;  and  who  confider  the  art  of 
making  brafs  as  an  invention  wholly  modern.  Thus 
M.  Cronftedt  does  not  think  it  jufl  to  conclude  from 
old  coins  and  other  antiquities,  that  it  is  evidently- 
proved  that  the  making  of  brafs  was  known  in  the 
qnd  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or-  moll:  ancient  times  ;*  snd  the  authors  of  the  French*  Mht 
der,  S.'eilata.  The  corolla  is  fmall,  tubulated,  and  Encyclopedic  afTure  us,  that  our  brafrt  is  a  very  re-p- ais/ 
moDopetalous.  The  pericarjpiam  is  a  globular  berry,  cent  invention  (a).  It  appears,  however,  from  Pliny's 
grooved  longitudinally  ;  is  quinquelocular,  and  conta-ins  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxiv.  §  2.  and  from  the  concurring 
one  feed.  Of  this  there  are  fix  fpecies,  ail  natives  of  teftimony  of  other  writers,  that  orichalcum  was  not  a 
the  warnr.er  parts  of  America,  viz.  i.  Officinalis:  pure  or  original  metal  ;  but  that  its  Ijfifis  was  copper, 
the  natives  of  Guiana  make  infufions  of  the  leaves,  and  which  the  Romans  changed  into  orichalcum  by  means 
give  them  in  cf;fes  of  fpafmodic  aflhma.  2.  Kacemofa.  of  cadmia,  a  fp.  cics  of  earth  which  they  threw  upon 
3.  Violacea.  4.  Lutea.  5,  Paniculata.  6.  Longi-  the  copper,  and  which  it  abforbcd.  It  has  indeed 
flora.  The  habit  of  all  thefe  plants  refembles  thofe  been  contended  that  the  cadmia  of  Pliny  was  native 
ef  Pfychotria.  arfcnic,  an  opinion  which  fcarcely  merits  confutation* 

ORlB.'iSUS,  a  celebrated  phyfician  greatly  eftcem-  but  which  muft  appear  extremely  groundlefs,  when  we 
cd  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  v/hofe  reign  he  flourilbied.  reflefl  that  it  is  impoffible  to  make  either  brafs  or  cop- 
He  abiidged  the  works  of  Galen,  and  of  aU  the  per  from  arfenic,  and  thdt  Pliny  exprefsly  calls  it  a^^OTif 
moft  refpedablc  writers  on  phyfic.    This  was  done    from  which  brafs  was  made.    The  tcftimony  of  Am- 

brofc 


(a)  Art.  Orichalque — •*  The  vefTels  here  called  brazen,  after  ancient  authors,  cannot  have  been  of  the  ma- 
ierials  our  prefent  brafs  13  compofed  of;  the  art  of  making  it  is  a  modern  difcovery."  See  Laughton^s  Hifi. 
oj Ancient  Egy^ty  p.  58. 
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'  tai-  hvc'k  ^jifhop  of  Milan*  ia  the  41I1  century,  and  of 
cum.  Primafius  bifhop  of  Adrumctum,  in  Africa,  in  the 
6th,  and  of  IliJorus  bitliop  of  Seville  in  live  7th, 
all  feem  to  confirm  Pliny's  account.  We  may  there- 
Tore  fafely  conclude  that  the  Romans  knew  the  me- 
thod of  making  hrafs  by  niixing  cadniia  or  calamine 
with  copper  ;  ytt  it  is  probable  they  were  not  the  in- 
ventors of  this  art,  but  that  they  borrowed  it  from 
fo!Tie  other  countiy.  it  appears  from  a  variety  oi 
ttflimonies  that  briifs  was  made  ia  Afia,  in  a  m;\nner 
very  funilar  to  that  at  Rome  ;  and  a  variety  of  places 
are  mentioned  in  that  extenfive  country  where  it  was 
commonly  made;  atid  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  that  in 
India,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Afia,  it  was  made 
in  the  remoteft  ages. 

With  refpeft  to  orichalcum,  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  there  were  two  forts  of  it,  one  fa&itious,  the 
other  natural.  The  faCiitious,  whether  we  confider  its 
qualities  or  Gompofit'on,  appears  to  have  been  the 
fame  v/ith  our  brafs.  As  to  the  natural  orichalcum, 
there  is  no  impoffibility  in  fuppofing,  that  copper 
«re  may  be  fo  intimately  blended  with  an  ore  of  zinc, 
or  of  fqme  other  metallic  fubftance,  that  the  com' 
pound,  when  fmelted,  may  yield  a  mixed  metal  of  a 
paler  hoe  than  copper,  and  teftmbling  the  colour  of 
cither  gold  or  filver.  In  Du  Haldt's  hiftory  of  China, 
we  meet  with  the  following  accK)unt  of  the  Chinefe 
white  copper.  "  The  raoft  extraordinary  copper  is 
called  de-tong^  or  white  oopper  :  it  is  white  when  dug 
out  of  the  mine,  and  ftill  more  white  within  than  with- 
out. It  appears  by  a  vaft  number  of  experiments 
made  at  Peking,  that  its  colour  is  owing  to  no'mixture  ; 
on  the  contrary  all  mixtures  diminifh  its  beauty  ;  for, 
when  it  is  rightly  managed,  it  looks  exaftlylike  filver': 
aRd  were  there  not  a  neceflity  of  mixing  a  little  tutenagy 
or  fome  fuch  metal  with  it,  to  foften  it  and  prevent 
its  brittlentfs,  it  would  be  fo  much  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  this  fort  of  copper  is  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  nowhere  but  in  China,  and  that  only  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tun-nan.*"  Notwithftanding  what  is  here 
16  ^^'"^  °^  ^^'^  colour  of  this  copper  being  owing  to  no 
mixture,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chinefe  white  copper, 
»  as  brought  to  us,  is  a  mixed  metal ;  fo  that  the  ore 
from  which  it  is  extrafted  muft  confift  of  various  me- 
tallic fubftances,  and  from  feme  fuch  ore  it  is  poffible 
that  the  n.ntural  orichalcum,  if  ever  it  exifted,  may 
have  been  made.  But,  notwithlUnding  that  the  exift- 
ence  of  natural  orichalcum  cannot  be  fhown  to  be  im- 
pofiible,  yet  there  is  fome  reafon  to  doubt  whether  it 
ever  had  a  real  txiftence  or  not. 

We  know  of  no  country  in  which  it  is  found  at 
prcfent ;  nor  was  it  anywhere  found  in  the  age  of 
Pliny  ;  nor  does  he  feem  to  have  known  the  country 
where  it  ever  had  been  found.  He  admits,  indeed. 
Its  having  been  formerly  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  but  it 
j8  remarkable  that  in  the  very  paffage  where  he  is 
mentioning  by  name  the  countries  moil  celebrated  for 
the  produ<£lion,of  different  kinds  of  copper,  he  only 
fays  in  general,  concerning  orichalcum,  that  it  had 
been  found  in  other  ceuntries,  without  fpecifying  any 
particular  country.  Plato  acknowledge?,  that  ori- 
chakum  was  a  thing  only  talked  of  even  in  his  time  ; 
it  was  nowhere  then  to  be  met  with,  though  in  the 
ifland  of  Atlantis  it  had  been  formerly  extraded  froni 
'its  mine.  The  Greeks  were  in  poffeffion  of  a  metallic 
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fubftance,  caled  orichalcum^,  befor?  the  fouadstlosi  of  Onciial. 
Rome  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  by  Heliod,  ^"j^^ 
and  by  both  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hows  that  Qj-IganurM. 
it  was  then  held  in  great  efteem.     Other  ancient  v.—— ^ 
writers  have  exprelfed  themfelves  in  fimilar  terms  of 
commendation  ;  and  it  is  principally  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  high  reputed  value  of  orichalcum  thit 
authors  are  induced  to  fuppofe  the  ancient  orichalcum 
to  hnve  been  a  natural  fubftance,  and  very  different 
from  the  faAitious  one  in  ufe  at  Rome,  and  probably 
in  /.iia,  and  which  it  has  been  (howii  was  nothing 
different  from  our  braf^. 

But  tViis  conclufion  cannot  be  validly  drawn  from 
their  encomiums  upon  it  ;  for  at  whatever  time  tha 
method  of  making  it  was  firft  difcovered,  both  its  no- 
velty and  fcarcenefs.  joitted  to  its  utility,  would  en^ 
hance  its  value  ;  at  leaft  there  can  be  no  abfuidicy  in 
fuppofing,  that  when  fir  ft  introduced  it  was  greatly 
prized,  even  though  it  be  granted  that  it  poffeffed  no 
other  properties  than  fuch  as  apper-tain  to  brafs. 

Refpetting  the  etymology  of  the  word  there  is  great 
diverfity  of  opinions.  Thofe  who  write  it  aur'ichakutn 
think  it  is  compofed  of  the  Latin  word  aurum,  "gold,'* 
and  the  Greek  ;ta^t«f  brafs  or  copper."  The  moft  ge- 
neral opinion  i«,  however,  that  it  is  compofed  of '"f  f  "  a 
rriountain"  and  x"-^^*^'  alluding  perhaps  to  its  being 
found  in  mountains  or  mountainouscountries.Theabove 
account  is  chiefly  extracted  from  a  paper  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical 
Society  of  Mairchefter,  written  by  the  prefent  biOiop 
of  Landaff,  Dr  Watfon,  and  communicated  by  Dr 
Percival.  To  this  paper  then  we  refer  our  readers  who 
defire  a  more  copious  account  of  it.  To  the  above 
two  etymological  meanings  of  the  word  we  fhall  fub- 
join  the  following,  mentioned  by  the  learned  bifhop, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  well  founded, 
and  certainly  as  ingenious,  as  the  other  two. 

The  Hebrew  word  Or,  Aur,  fignifies  light,  fire, 
flame  ;  the  Latin  terms  uro  *'  to  burn,"  and  aurum 
"gold,"  are  der  ived  from  it,  inafniuch  as  gold  refemblcs 
the  colour  of  flame  and  hence  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  orichalcum  may  be  compofed  of  an  Hebrew  and 
a  Greek  term,  and  that  it  is  rightly  rendered,  j?<T?wf- 
co/uured  copper.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Latin  epithet  luc'tdum,  and  the  Greek 
one  fotf'vov,  are  both  applied  to  orichalcum  by  the 
ancients. 

-ORIFICE,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe, 
or  other  cavity. 

ORIGANUM,  Origany,  or  Marjoram :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  di- 
dynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Verticellata.  There  is 
a  ft:robilus  or  cone  colle6iing  the  calyces  together,. 
The  principal  fpecics  are,  two  hardy  perennials  and 
an  annual  for  the  open  ground,  and  five  perennials  for 
the  green-houfe  :  vi%.  i .  The  vulgare,  or  wild  pot- 
marjoram  ;  2.  The  heracleolicum,  or  winter  fweet- 
marjoram.  Thefe  are  finely  fcentcd  arcmatics,  ex- 
cellent for  culinary  purpofes,  particularly  for  broths, 
foups,  &c.  tliey  have  likewife  merit  for  medical  ufes, 
and  for  giving  fragrance  to  ointments  ;  fo  that  the 
plants  are  proper  both  for  kitchen  and  phyfrc  gardens, 
and  may  alfo  be  employed  in  the  pleafure-ground  as 
plants  of  variety.  3.  The  marjorana,  or  annual  fweet- 
3  0^2  'naorjoraro, 
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marjoram,  is  an  aromatic  of  the  higheft  fragrance,  is 
Origen.  admirable  for  kitchen  ufe,  and  excellent  for  nofegays  ; 
V-  f°  P^'^^P^''  both  for  the  kitchen  and  pleafure  garden, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  former.  It  is  often  called 
knoiied  marjoram,,  from  the  flowers  growing  in  clofe 
knotted-like  heads.  The  following  moftly  affume  an 
underfhrubby  growth  ;  frequently  with  abiding  ftalks, 
if  they  have  fhelter  here  in  winter.  4.  The  diftam- 
nus^  or  dittany  of  Crete.  5.  The  fipyleum  or  ori- 
ganum of  mcust  Siplus.  6.  The  creticum,  or  Cre- 
tan origany.  7.  The  fmyrnaeum,  or  Smyrna  origany. 
8.  The  iEgyptiacum,  or  Egyptian  origany.  All 
thefe  eight  fpecies  of  origanum  flower  in  July  and 
Augull  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  monopetalous,  rin- 
gent,  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  and  collefted  into 
verticilli  round  the  ftalks  ;  fucceeded  by  ripe  feed  in 
autumn  ;  though  in  this  country  the  annual  marjoram 
and  the  three  green-houfe  forts  feldom  perfeft  feed 
well,  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  remarkably  fine  and 
warm  :  in  default,  however,  of  feed,  the  propairacion 
of  all  the  perennial  forts,  both  hardy  and  green-houfe 
kinds,  is  eafily  eff^eded  by  flips  of  the  roots,  &c.  And 
the  feed  of  the  annual  fort  is  imported  plentifully  from 
France  or  Italy  by  the  feed-dealers. 

ORIENT,  a  harbour  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  Bretagne,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  St  Lewis. 
Since  the  year  1720,  a  handfome  town  has  been  built 
here,  where  the  Eaft  India  company  have  large  ma- 
gazines. The  Englifli  attempted  to  become  mafters 
of  it  in  1746,  but  mifcarried.  W.  Long.  3.  22.  N. 
Lat.  47.  45. 

ORIENTAL  Philosophy.  See  Philosophy. 
ORIGEN,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  greateft  geniufes,  and  mofl;  learned  men  of 
the  primitive  chu.rch,  during  the  third  century,  was 
born  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  185  ;  and  was  fur- 
named  Jclamantus,  either  from  his  indefatigable  applica- 
tion to  ftudy,  or  from  thefirmnefs  he  difcovered  amidfl: 
the  torments  he  fuffered  for  the  faith.  Leonidas  his 
father  trained  him  at  home  with  great  care,  and  made 
him  apply  to  the  fl:udy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
his  infancy,  in  which  he  made  furprifing  pragrefs. 
The  fon's  inclination  and  turn  fuited  exaftly  with  the 
father's  defign  ;  for  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  a  mofl: 
extraordinary  zeal  and  ardour:  and,  being  endued 
with  a  quick  apprehcnflon  and  a  flrong  imagination, 
did  not  content  himfelf  with  that  fenfe  which  at  firft 
prefented  itfelf,  but  farther  endeavoured  to  dive  into 
myfterious  and  allegorical  explications  of  the  facred 
books.  He  would  fometimes  even  puzzle  his  father, 
by  too  much  foliciting  him  for  recondite  meanings  ; 
which  obliged  the  good  man  to  reprehend  him  a  Httle, 
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and  withal  to  advife  him  not  to  attempt  to  penetrate  Orige 
too  far  in  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  but  to  ■— V* 
content  himfelf  with  their  moft  clear,  obvious,  and 
natural  fenfe.  Hence  it  appears,  how  early  he-  was 
feized  with  'Ca.zX  furor  allegorkus,  as  a  learned  modern, 
calls  ity  that  rage  of  expounding  the  fcriptures  alle- 
gorically,  which  grew  afterwards  to  be  even  a  diftem- 
per,  and  carried  him  to  excefles  which  can  never  be 
excufed  (a).  He  had  afterwards  in  philofophy  Am-  ' 
monius  the  celebrated  Chiiftian  philofopher,  and  St 
Clement  of  Alexandria  for  his  mafter  in  divinity.  At  18 
years  of  age  he  fucceeded  that  great  man  in  the  office 
of  catechitt;  an  important  employment,  which  confided 
in  teaching  divinity,  and  expounding  the  fcriptures^ 
Leonidas  his  father  had  fuffcred  martyrdom  the  year 
before,  during  the  perfecution  of  Severus  in  202  ;  and 
Origen  had  ftiown  fuch  eagcrnefs  to  follow  his  father 
to  martyrdom,  that  his  mother  was.  obliged  to  hide, 
his  clothes  to  prevent  his  going  abroad.  Origen  had 
a  great  concourfe  of  auditors  who  attended  his^^fchool, 
fome  of  whom  were  of  the  faithful,  and  the  others  pa* 
gans.  He  confirmed  and  ftrengthened  the  firft  in 
their  faith,  and  converted  mofl;  of  the  others  ;  and 
there  were  fuch  a  number  of  martyrs  amongft  his 
difciples,  that  it  might  he  faid,  that  he  kept  rather  a 
fchool  of  martyrdom  than  of  divinity  He  taught 
the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  to  the  girls  and  women 
as  well  as  to  the  men ;  and  taking  in  a  too  hteral  fenfe 
what  Chrift  fays  of  becoming  voluntary  eunuchs,  caf* 
trated  himfelf,  to  prevent  his  deferving  or  fiiffering 
fcandal.  He  took  a  voyage  to  Rome  in  211,  in  the 
beginning  of  Caracalla's  reign,  and  under  the  pontifi> 
cate  of  Zepherinus.  At  his  return  he  publiflied  many 
vporks,  by  which  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, that  drew  to  him  a  great  number  of  auditors.  But 
Demetrius,  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  conceiving  a  jealoufy 
of  him,  endeavoured  by  various  pretences  to  injure 
him.  At  length  Origen  went  to  Antioch,  whitlier 
the  emprefs  Mammae :i  had  fent  for  him  to  hear  him 
difcourfe  ont  he  Chrifliian  religion.  He  did  not  how- 
ever flay  long  there,  but  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  the  year  228',  when 
he  left  that  city,  and  travelled  into  Achaia.  In  that 
Journey  he  went  into  Paleftine,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  bilhops  of  that  province  at  42  years  of  age.  His 
being  ordained  by  foreign  biflrops  without  the  per- 
miflion  of  Demetrius,  renewed  that  prelate's  refent- 
ment  againft  him  ;  on  which  Origen  hailiiy  returned 
to  Alexandria,  to  endeavour  to  moUify  him  :  but  De- 
metrius drove  him  from  thence  in  231,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  excommunicated,  and  even  depofed  in  a 
council  held  in  Egypt.    Origen  then  retired  to  Csefa- 

lea 


(  a)  He  IS  the  firft  Chriftian  (whofe  notions  on  this  fubjeft  have  come  down  to  us)  who  believed  in  the  reftitution 
ot  all  things.  1  his  13  his  fixth  diftinguifhing  tenet;  to  which  is  added  this  Angular  notion,  that  as  Chrift  had 
been  crucified  in  this  world  to  faye  mankind,  he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to  fave  the  devils.  The  other 
obnoxious  tenets  of  Origen  are  thefe  five :  viz.  i.  That  in  the  Trinity  the.  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son 
and  the  Son  than  the  Holy  Ghoft.  2.  The  pre-exiftence  of  fouls,  which  Origen  confidered  as  fent  into 
mortal  bodies  for  the  punifliment  of  fins  committed  in  a  former  ftate  of  being.  3.  That  the  foul  of  Chrift 
was  united  to  the  world  before  the  incarnation.  4.  That  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  &c.  were  animated  and 
endowed  with  rational  fouls.  5.  That  after  the  refurreaion,  all  bodies  will  be  of  a  round  figure.  It  is  pro- 
£  /  it}  theology  of  the  modern  Quakei-s  and  other  fea^  is  derived  froin  Origen.    See  Mojhdm 
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rea  in  Paleftine,  where  he  raifed  a  celebrated  fchool, 
and'  had  St  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  perfons  who  were  illuftrious  for  their 
virtue  and  learning,  for  his  difciples.     He  afterwards 
travelled  to  Athens;  and  then,  at  the  defire  of  Firmi- 
lianusjftaidfometime  atCtefarea  inCappadocia;  whence 
he  was  invited  into  Arabia,  to  convince  and  bring 
back  to  the  truth  BerylUis  bifhop  of  Boftra,  who 
maintained  that  the  Word  had  no  exiftence  before  his 
incarnation.    Origen  had  the  happinefs  to  make  him 
fenfible  of  his  millake  ;  and  feme  years  after  was  fent 
for  into  Arabia  by  an  aiTembly  of  biihops,  to  difpute 
^gainft  the  Arabians,  who  maintained  that  the  fouls  of 
the  dead  remained  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibihty  till  the 
general  refurreftion.    At  knt'lh  the  feventh  perfecu 
tion  of  the  Cliriftians  becan  in  the  relj^n  of  Decius, 
and  none  were  ufed  with  greater  feverity  than  Origen. 
He  fupported  with  incredible  conftancy  the  dreadful 
torments  which  the  perfecwtors  of  the  Chriftians  in- 
vented againft  them  ^  torments  that  were  the  more 
infupportable,  as  they  were  made  to  continue  a  long 
time,  and  as  they  took  the  greateft  care  to  prevent  his 
expiring  in  the  midft  of  his  tortures  :  but  in  the  midft 
©f  the  moft  excruciating  torments,  he  difcovered  an 
heroic  courage,  and  fuffered  nothing  to  efcape  him 
that  was  unworthy  a  difciple  of  Jcfus  Chrift.  He 
died  at  Tyre  in  2J4,  aged  69.    He  was  the  author  of 
a  grtat  number  of  excellent  works.    The  principal  of 
thofe  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are,  1.  A 
Treatife  againft  Celfus,  of  which  Spencer  has  given  a 
good  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notts  :  this 
learned  treatife  has  been  tranflated  into  French  by  Elias 
Bpuhereau,  a  protellant  miniiler,  born  at  Rochelle. 
2.  A  great  number  of  Homilies,  with  Commentaries 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.     3.  Ph'tlocalia^  and  feveral 
other  treatifes.    4.  Fragments  of  his  Hexaplca,  col- 
lected -by  father  Montf:iucon,  in  two  vohimes  folio. 
Gf  all  Origen's  books,  the  lofs  of  the  Hexaples  is  moft 
to  be  regretted.    This  work  was  thus  named  from  its 
containing  fix  columns  ;  in  the  iirft  of  which  was  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  ;  in  the  fecot]d,  the  fame 
text  in-  Greek  charafters  ;  in  the  third,  the  Greek 
vcrfion  of  the  Septuagint ;   in  the  fourth,   that  of 
Aquila  ;  in  the  fifth,  that  of  Symmachus  ;  and.  in  the 
fixth,  Theodofian's  Greek  verfion      This  admirable 
work   gave   the  firft  hint  for  our  Polyglot  Bibles. 
5.  The  book  of  Principles;  of  which  we  have  only  an 
incorreA  Lr.tin  verfion.     In  all  his  writings  he  dif- 
covers  a  furprifing  degree  of  modefty,  candour,  and 
humility  ;  a  nol.le   and   fublime   genius,  profound 
learning,  and  vaft  erudition.    His  manners  were  ex^ 
tremely  pure,  and  he  had  a  warm  ztal  for  fpreading  the 
truths.  i,nd  morals  of  the  gofpel. 

Much  has  been  written  both  for  and  againft  this 
celebrated  father,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and 
others:  he  has  indeed  fuftered  great  abnfe,  which  he 
did  not  deferve,  and  vhicli  we  (hall  not  retail ;  con- 
tenting ourfelvee  with  the  following  account  of  his 
cliSrafter  by  Dupin,  and  feme  remarks  on  it  by  Dr 
Jortin.  "  Origen  (fays  Dupin)  had  very  quick  parts, 
a  very  ftrong  and  enlarged  imagination  ;  but  he  relied 
too  much  on  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  often  loft 
himfelf,  out-of  £00  great  earneihiefs  to  fathom  and 
fubtillfe  every  thing  '  He  had  a  very  happy  inven- 
tioD,  and  a  more  happy  delivery  of  what  he  inyented : 


but  he  had  not  that  exaftnefs  in 


I 

his 


is  inventions,  nor  Origen.- 
that  grac^:fulnefs  of  delivery,  as  might  be  wifhed.  He 
carried  on  his'  works  witii  fo  !~reat  eafe,  that  he  is  faid  " 
t0  have  diftated  to  fcven  or  eight  perfons  at  a  time  ; 
and  he  was  fo  ready  in  exprelling  himfelf,  that  he 
made  the  greateft  part  of  his  homilies  extempore  : 
upon  which  account  hia  ftyle  was  not  very  correft  or 
coherent  He  had  a  v^ft  memory,  but  often  trufted 
too  much  to  it.  He  was  a  perfon  of  moft  profnind 
learning  :  he  particularly  ftadied  Plato's  phiiofophy, 
and  was  indeed  too  much  addifted  to  it  for  a  ClinlUan. 
He  underftood  Hkewife  the  doflrines  of  other  p'.nlo- 
lophers.  He  applied  himfelf  mightily  ,  0  the  lludy  of 
human  learning.  Ke  was  neither  ignorant  of  hiftory 
nor  mythology  ;  and,  he  had  as  great  a  kuowltdge 
in  all  the  profane  fciences,  a.3  thofe  who  ftudied  nothing 
elfe.  But  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  learned  all  by  heart; 
and  that  he  might  negledl  nothing  for  attaining  a 
right  underftanding  of  the  letter  thereof,  he  carefully 
examined  all  the  verfions  of  the  bible,  and  compared 
them  all  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fubjoining  a 
literal  commentary  upon  the  moft  difficult  phces.  He 
was  not  very  well  Dcilled  in  the  Hebrew  ;  yet  he  knew 
enougfi  of  it  to  undertlahd  it,  and  to  obfervc  the  dif- 
ference of  the  text  and  the  tranflations.  Neverthelefs,' 
he  did  not  adhere  to  the  literal  explication  of  the 
Bible,  but  thought  it  neccflary,  for  the  fake  of  gain- 
ing it  credit  with  the  heathens,  who  defpifed  its  plain- 
nefs  and  fimplicity,  and  of  rendering  it  moi-e  ufeful  ta  » 
the  world,  to  give  myftical  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions  of  every  thing  in  it.** 

Dr  Jortin  tells  us,  *'  That  Origen  was  very  learned  -'j^m't  Re. 
and  ingenious,  and  indefatigably  induftrious.  Hh  ,laris, 
whole  life  from  his  early  yeal-s  was  fpent  in  examining,  vol.ii. 
teaching,  and  explaining  the  Scriptures  ;  to  which  he  P- *J4>  ^sS*- • 
joined  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  of  all  polite  litera- 
ture. He  was  humble,  modeft,  and  patient  under 
great  injuries  and  cruel  treatment,  which  ha  received 
from  Chriftians  and  Pagans :  for  though  he  ever  had 
a  confiderahle  number  of  friends  and  a.lmirers,  on  ac- 
count of  his  amiable  qualities  and  ufeful  accomplifti- 
ments,  he  was  perfecuted  and  calumniated  by  men, 
who  had  neither  his  learning  nor  his  virtue,  degraded 
from  the  order  of  prelbyters,  driven  from  his  home, 
and  excommunicated  by  one  Demetrius  biftiop  of  A- 
lexandria,  who  envied  him,  fays  Eufebius,  for  the  le- 
putatloii  which  he  had  gained.  His  inquifitive  genius, 
and  his  mixing  philofophy  with  Chriftianlty,  le:i  hini 
perhaps  into  fome  learned  fingularities  and  ingenious 
reveries  ;  but  he  was  by  temper  far  from  dogmatizing 
in  fuch  points,  from  fomenting  fchifms,and  fetting  up  ' 
hi;nfelf  for  the  head  of  a' party.  He  lived  in  times 
when  Chriftians  were  not  fo  (hackled  with  fyftems  and 
determinations,  as  they  were  afterwards,  nor  fo  much 
expofed  to  difingenuous  and  illiberal  objeftioiis  ;  and 
had  more  Hberty  to  purfue  their  inquiries  and  to  fpeak 
their  mind.  —  He  was  ever  extremely  fober  and  exem- 
plary, praftifing  what  he  preached  to  others  ;  and  he 
lived  and  died  poor,  and  deftitute  even  of  common' 
conveniences." — ^Phc  moft  complete  edition  of  his' 
works  is  that  of  Father  Delarue,' a  Benediftine,  in 
Greek  and  Latia.  The  celebrated  Montfaucon  like- 
wife  publilhed,  in  2  vols  folio,  fome  remaina  and  frag-: 
ments  of  his  Hexapla, 

Her 
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0rijr«n'iaB«    Hfi  otiglit  net  to  be  confounded  with  another  O&r- 
Oiioius  ^  Platonic  philofopher,  and  the  difciple  -and 

'  ,   ^  -  '  ■  friend  of  Porphyry^  who  ftudied  phllofophy  under 
Ammonius:  pertiaps  this  Origen  was  the  founder  of 

the  O&IGENIANS, 

ORIGENTIANS  fOrlgmiamJ,  ancieat  heret'cs,  w"ho 
even  furpaffed  the  ahorr.inatians  of  the  Gnoftics. 

Epiphanius  fpeaks  of  them  as  fubfifting  in  his  time  ; 
but  their  numhens,  he  fiiys,  were  inconfiderable.  He 
feems  to  fix  their  rife  about  the  trine  of  the  great  Ori- 
gen  ;  but  does  not  fay  that  they  derived  their  natne 
from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  diftinguiflies  them 
from  the  Or'igmifls^  whom  he  derives  from  Or'igen  Ado- 
rn anUus  ;  adding,  indeed,  that  they  firft  took  their 
name  fiom  one  Qr'igen  ;  by  which  he  intimates,  that  it 
was  not  the  great  Drigen.  And  St  Auguftifle  exprefs- 
ly  afferts,  that  it  was  another,  Tbcir  doftrines  were 
Ihameful ;  they  rejeikd  marriage ;  they  ufed  feveral 
apocryphal  books,  as  the  afts  of  St  Andrew,  &c.  and 
endeavoured  to  exciife  their  open  ctimcs,  by  faying, 
that  th.e  Cathoh'cs  did  the  fame  in  private. 

ORIGENISTS,  inchurch-hiftory,  aChriftian  feft 
in  the  fourth  century,  fo  called  from  their  drawing 
their  opinions  from  the  writings  of  Orlgen.  The 
Drigenills  maintained,  that  the  fouls  of  men  had  a 
pre-exiftcnt  ilat^ :  that  they  were  holy  intelligences, 
and  had  finned  in  heaven  before  the  body  was  created: 
that  Chrift  is  only  the  fon  of  God  by  adoption  ;  that 
he  has  been  fucceffively  united  with  all  the  angelical 
natures,  sad  has  been  a  cherub,  a  feraph,  and  all  the 
celeftial  virtues  one  after  another  ;  that,  in  future 
ages,  he  will  be  crucified  for  the  falvation  of  the  de- 
vilf,  as  he  has  already  been  for  that  of  men ;  and  that 
'  their  punifhment,  and  that  of  the  damned,  will  con- 
tinue only  for  a  certain  limited  time. 

ORIGINAL,  a  firft  draught  or  defign  of  any  thing, 
which  ferves  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

Original  Sin^  the  crime  of  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  all  mankind  are  guilty  at 
their  conception,  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  tranf- 
greflion  ;  which  is  accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  that 
Adam,  as  he  was  to  be  the  father,  was  alfo  the  foe- 
deral  head  and  reprefentative,  of  the  whole  human 
race  :  and  that,  on  his  finning,  all  that  were  to  fpring 
from  him  partook  of  his  crimes.  See  Theology, 
tic. 

ORIGUELA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Valentia.  It  ia 
feated  between  the  m.ountains  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Segura,  in  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  and  in  a 
fertile  plain,  abounding  in  all  things,  efpecially  corn. 
It  is  furrounded  with  pleafant  gardens,  and  has  a  uni- 
verfity  and  a  bifiiop's  fee.  It  is  defended  by  an  old 
caftle  ;  and  is  the  capital  of  a  government  independent 
of  Valentia,  whofe  jurifdiftion  extends  30  miles  in 
length  and  15  in  breadth.    W.  Long.  o.  56.  N.  Lat. 

ORILLON,  in  fortification,  is  a  fmall  roiisding  of 
earth,  faced  with  a  wall';  raifed  on  the  fhouldtr  of 
thofe  baftions  that  have  cafemates,  to  cover  the  cannon 
in  the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their  being  difmount- 
'td  by  the  enemy.    See  Fortification,  p.  364. 

OR.IOLUS,  or  Oriole,  in  ornithology,  a  genu* 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picas.  The  bill  in  this  ge- 
nus is  ftrait,  conic,  veiy  fliaip-pointcd ;  edges  cultratedj 
.inclining  inwards  j  mandibles  of  e<jual  length.  No- 
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^rila  fmall,  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  partly 
covered.  Tongue  divided  at  the  end.  Toes,  three 
forw<ird,  one  backward ;  the  middle  joined  near  the 
bafe  to  the  outmofl  one. —  Thefe  birds  are  inhabitants 
of  America,  except  in  a  few  inftancesj  are  a  noify, 
gregarious,  frugivorous,  granivorous,  and  voracious 
race,  very  numerous,  and  often  have  penfile  nefts. 
The  feveral  fpecies  (which  are  very  numerous,  for 
Mr  Latham  enumerates  aad  defcribci  45)  feem  to  be 
principally  diftlngulfhed  by  their  colour.  We  have 
given  engravings  of  two  ot  them,  the  (harp- tailed  and 
Ba'.tlmore  oriole. 

I.  The  fiiarp-tailed  oriole  Is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark  » 
The  bill  is  duflcy  ;  the  crown  is  brown  and  cinereous  ; 
the  cheeks  are  brown,  bounded  above  and  below  with 
deep  dull  yellow.  The  throat  is  white;  the  breafi, 
fides,  thighs,  and  vent,  are  a  dull  pale  yellow,  fpotted 
with  browrf^  the  belly  i^ white  ;  the  back  is  varied 
with  alb-coiour,  black  and  white;  the  wing-coverts  are 
dujflcy,  vvith  ferruginous  edges.  I'he  quills  are  alfo 
dulky  ;  the  tail  confifts  of  narrow  fliarp  pointed  fea-" 
thers,  of  a  duiky  colour  tinged  with  olive,  and  ob- 
fcurcly  barred  ;  and  the  legs  are  pale  brown. 

The  other  fpecits,  which  we  ftiall  defciibe,  Is  called 
the  Baltimore  bird  by  Catelby  and  Latham,  le  Balti-. 
more  by  Buffon,  the  oriolus  Ballmore  by  Linnaeus,  and 
the  Baltimcre  oriole  by  Pennant,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
North  America  ;  which  country  it  quits  before  winter, 
and  probably  retires  to  Mexico,  the  xochitotl  of  Fer- 
nandez feeming  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  head, 
throat,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  male, 
is  defcribcd  to  be  black  ;  the  lelTcr  coverts  of  the 
wings  orange  ;  the  greater  black,  tipt  with  white  ; 
the  breaft,  belly,  lower  pait  of  the  back,  and  coverts 
of  the  tail,  of  a  bright  orange ;  the  primaries  dulky, 
edp;ed  with  white;  the  two  middle  feathera  of  the  tail 
black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  colour,  the  remain- 
ing part  orange  ;  and  the  legs  black.  The  head  and 
back  of  the  female  is  orange,  edged  with  pale  brown; 
the  eovcrts  of  the  wings  of  the  fame  colour,  marked 
with  a  fingle  bar  of  white;  the  under  fide  of  the  body 
and  coverts  of  the  tail  yellow  ;  the  tad  duiky,  edged 
with  yellow.  The  length  both  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male is  fcven  inches. — This  bird  fufpenda  its  neft  to 
the  horizontal  forks  of  the  tulip  and  poplar  trees, 
formed  of  the  filaments  of  feme  toiigh  plants,  curioufly 
woven,  mixed  with  wool,  and  lined  with  hairs.  It  is 
of  a  pear  fliape,  open  at  top,  with  a  hole  on  the  fide 
through  which  the  young  difcharge  their  excremtats, 
and  arc  fed.  In  fome  parts  of  North  America,  this 
fpecies,  from  its  brilliant  colour,  is  called  the  jiery  hang' 
neji.  It  is  named  the  Baltimore  bird  from  its  colours, 
refembling  thofe  in  the  arms  of  the  late  Lord  Balti>> 
more,  whofe  family  were  proprietors  of  Maryland. 

There  ace  feveral  other  fpecies  of  the  oriole,  all  iir- 
habitants  of  North  America.  Thefe,  according  to 
Mr  Pennant's  enumeration,  are  the  white-backed,  the 
baftard,  the  black,  the  brown-headed,  the  rufty,  the 
white-headed,  the  Hudfonian  white-headed,  the  olive, 
the  yellow- throated,  the  unalafchk-?,  the  fharp-taiied, 
and  the  red-wing.  This  hft  fpecies  is  known  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  the  red-iuinged  Jiarling  and  the 
fwamp  black -bird.  Although  they  appe&r  at  New  York 
only  from  April  to  Oftober,  they  probably  continue 
through  the  whole  year  in  the  fouthern  parts;  at  leaft, 
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Cattfty  aoi  Latham  make  no  ineniion  of  their  Hepar- 
lure.  They  are  fet'ii  at  times  in  fuch  prodigiouH  flocks, 
as  cvL'n  to  obfcure  the  fiiv-  They  were  eileeined  the 
pefl:  of  the  colonies,  making  moft  dreadful  havock 
among  the  maize  and  other  grain,  both  when  new 
fown  and  when  ripe.  They  are  very  bold,  ana  n-  t  to 
be  terrified  by  a  gun  ;  for  notwithftanding  the  fportf- 
inan  makes  (laughter  in  a  flock,  the  remainder  will 
take  a  fhort  flicjht,  and  fettle  again  in  the  fame  field. 
The  farmers  fometimes  attempt  their  deltrudlion,  by 
fteeplnj;  the  maize  !<efore  they  fow  it  in  a  decoftion 
of  white  hellebore.  The  birds  that  eat  this  prepared 
corn,  are  feized  with  a  vcrticjo,  and  fall  down;  which, 
fometimes  drivcp  the  reft  aw.-iy  This  potion  is  parti- 
cularly aimed  at  the  purple  grackles  or  purple  jack- 
daw, which  conforts  in  myriads  with  this  fpecies,  as  if 
in  confpiracy  agninft  the  labours  of  the  iuiftandman. 
The  fowler  feldom  fires  among  the  flocks  without 
killing  fome  of  each.  They  appear  in  k^reateft  num- 
bcrs  in  autumn,  when  they  receive  additions  from  the 
retired  parts  of  che  country,  in  oider  to  prey  on  the 


to  Mr  Latham'«  Synods  of  Birds,  where  the  whole 
genus  is  more  minutely  and  more  accurately  defcribed  " 
than  any  where  elfc  that  we  know. 

ORION,  in  fabulous  hiftoiy,  was  the  fon  of  Jupi- 
ter, Neptune,  and  Mercury.  For  as  tliefe  gods  were 
vifiting  the  earth,  they  entered  the  hcufe  of  Hyrieus, 
a  native  ofTanagra,  in  Bffiotia,  under  the  character  of 
Isenighted  travell^r^  on  account  of  his  being  famed 
for  hofpitality  to  flUingers.  Hyrieus  treated  them  iu 
the  bell  manner  in  his  power ;  and  even  killed  an  ox, 
the  only  one  he  had,  for  their  entertainment.  At 
which  the  gods  were  fo  pleafed,  that  they  ofl'ered  the 
old  man  whatever  he  would  aflc ;  who  letting  them 
know  that  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  a  fon,  they, 
to  gratify  his  wifh,  caufed  the- ox's  hide  to  be  brought 
before  them,  in  which,  having  depofited  their  urine, 
they  bad  him  keep  it  under  ground  for  nine  months. 
He  then  dug  for  the  ikin,  and  found  in  it  a  beautiful 
child,  whom  he  called  Urion  ab  ur'ma.  The  name  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Orion  by  the  corruption  of 
one  letter,  as  Ovid  obferv^is  :  Perdidit  ani'tquum  I'ltsra 


ripened  maize.    Some  of  the  colonies  eitablifhed  a  re-   prima  forum.    Orion  foon  became  confpicuous  ;  and 


ward  of  three-pence  a  dozen  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
jackdaws  ;  and,  in  New  England,  the  iwtent  was  al- 
jarioft  efl"e(£led  at  the  coft  of  the  inhabitants  ;  who  dif- 
.  covered,  at  length,  that  Providence  had  not  formed 
thefe  feemingly  deftru£tive  birds  in  vain.  Notwith- 
ftanding they  caufed  fuch  havock  among  the  grain, 
they  made  ample  recompenfe,  by  clearing  the  ground 
e  Ca-  of  the  noxious  worms*  with  which  it  aboundsf.  As 
"^Y^^'J^foon  as  the  birds  were  deftroyed,  the  reptiles  had  full 
kavc  to  multiply;  and  the  confequence  was  the  total 
lofs  of  the  grafs  in  1749,  when  the  New  Enghnder?, 
^.  in   too  late  repentants,  were  obliged  to  get  their  hay  from 
ular.  p^nnfylvania,  and  even  from  Great  Britain. 

There  is  befides  another  oriole  of  this  fpecies,  called 
the  haflard  Balumore  :  Its  fize  is  that  of  the  true  Bal- 
timore, but  it  meafures  fomewhat  lefs  in  length  :  the 
bill  i&  lead-coloured  ;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  black 
mixed  with  yellow  ;  the  hind  head  and  nape  are  dive 
grey,  marked  with  a  few  fpots  ot  black  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  the  fame,  but  fomewhat  dull  r ; 
tire  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  fore-part  of  the 
neck,  brcafl,  belly,  fides,  thighs,  upper  and  low-er  tail- 
coverts,  and  uncter  the  wings,  are  orange-yellow,  but 
brighteft  on  the  bread  and  tail  coverts  ;  the  lefTer 
wing- coverts  are  deep  brown;  the  greater  are  the  fame, 
tipped  w-ith  dirty  yellowifli  white:  the-quills  are  brown, 
bor^-lered  on  both  edges  with  white  ;  the  two  middle 
toil- feathers  are  olive,  then  hlackifli,  marked  at  the 
t-nd  with  a  lonj^itudinal  yeliowifli  fpot ;  the  next  on 
CRch  fide  are  olive  and  black,  confufedly  mixed  ;  and 
the  four  outer  ones  are  of  a  yellawifh  olive  :  the  legs 
and  claws  are  lluifli.  They  inhabit  North  Ame- 
rica. 

There  feems  to  be  great  confufion  and  uncertainty 
in  the  true  and  haflard  Baltimores  and  their  fem.:des  ; 
moft  likely  at  laft  they  may,  the  whole  of  them,  turn 
out  mere  varieties  of  one  fingle  fpecies,  ail  of  them 
perhaps  referable  to  one  or  other  lex  of  the  true  Bal- 
timore, in  the  difi'crent  ftages  of  life. 

It  would  be  abfurd,  and  indeed  impoffible,  without 
enlarging  the  article  beyond  all  bounds,  to  defcribe 
each  particular  variety  ;  we  fliall  therefore  refer  thofe 
®f  our  readers  who  wifh  for  a  moarc  copious  account^ 


Diana  took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  be 
came  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic  ftature, 
however,  difpkafed  CEnopion  king  of  Chios,  whofc 
daughter  f  Itro  or  Mtrope  he  requefted  in  marriage. 
The  king,  not  willing  to  deny  him  openly,  promifcd 
to  make  him  his  lon-in-lavi?^  as  foon  as  he  delivered  his 
ifland  from  wild  beatts.  This  ta/It,  which  CEnopion 
fiippofed  to  be  imprafticahle,  was  foon  performed  by 
Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.  CEnopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  int-oxicatfd  his  illultrious 
gueft,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  fea-fliore,  where 
he  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep.  Orion  found  him- 
felf  blind  when  he  awoke.  He  went,  direfted  by  the 
found,  to  a  neighbouring  forge,  where  he  placed  one 
of  the  workmen  on  his  back,  and  by  his  diredlions 
went  to  a  place  where  the  rifing  fun  was'feen  with  the 
greateft  advantage.  Here  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  luminary;  and,  according  to  report,  he  immediate- 
ly recovered  his  eye-fight,  and  haflened  to  puniih  the 
perfidious  cruelty  of  (Enopion.  Orion  was  repoxttcf 
to  be  an  excehent  workman  in  iron,  and  to  have  fabri- 
cated a  fuNtf  rranebus  palace  for  V^ulcan. 

Aur>)ra,  whom  Venus  hai  infpired  with  love,  car- 
ried him  aw^y  into  the  ifland  of  Dclos,  that  fhe  m.ight. 
enjoy  his  company  with  greater  fecurity  ;  but  Diana, 
who  was  jealous  of  this,  deftroyed  hiai  with  her  af- 
ro .vs.    Some  fay,  that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana'a- 
refentment,  by  off*ering  violence  to  Opia,  one  of  her 
female  attendants  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  becaufe  he  had 
attempted  the  virtue  of  the  goddcfs  herfelt.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  ^f  a  fcorpion, 
which  the  earth  produced  to  punifli  his  vanity,  in 
boafting  that  no  animal  en  earth  could  conquer  him. 
Some  fay  that  Orion  was  fon  of  Neptune  and  Euryale, 
and  that  he  had  received  from  his  father  the  privilege. 
and  power  of  walking  over  the  fea  without  wetting  his 
feet.    Others  aflcrt,  that  he  was  a  fon  of  Terra,  like 
the  reft  of  the  giants.   He  had  married  a  nymph  call 
ed  S'lda,  before  his  cannedion  with  the  family  of 
CEnopion  ;  but  Sida  wag  the  caufe  of  her  own  death, 
by  boafting  herfelf  fairer  than  Juno.    Diodorus  fays,, 
that  Orion  was  a  celebrated  hunter,  fuperior  to  the  relt 
of  laankiad,  by  his  ftrength  and  uncommon  ftature. 
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J  Hf.  h\\\\t  tht  port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the  coaft  of 
Sicily  againll  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  fea,  by 
heaping  a  mound  of  earth  called  Peloruniy  on  which  he 
built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  fea.  After  death 
Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  conftel- 
lations  ftill  Lears  his  name.  The  conftellation  of  O- 
rion  was  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  bull.  It  was  com- 
pofed  of  1 7  liars  in  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  fword ; 
for  which  reafon  the  poets  often  fpeak  of  Orion's  fword. 
As  the  c*^nftellation  of  Orion,  which  rifes  about  the 
9th  day  of  March,  and  fets  about  the  21  ll  of  June,  13 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  accompanied  at  its  rifing  with 
great  rains  and  ftorms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet  of 
aquofus  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was  buried  in  the 
ifland  of  Delos  ;  and  t^^.;  monument  which  the  people 
of  Tanagra  in  Eceotia  (howed,  as  containing  his  re- 
mains, vi'as  nothing  but  a  Cenotaph.  The  daughters 
of  Orion  diftinguiOied  themfelves  as  much  as  tbeir  fa- 
ther ;  and  when  the  oracle  had  declared  that  Boeotia 
Ihould  not  be  delivered  from  a  dreadful  peftilence  be- 
fore two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immolated  on  the 
altars,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  volunt-arily 
facrificed  themfelves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Menippe  and  Metioche.  They  had 
been  carefully  educated  by  Diana  ;  and  Venus  and 
Minerva  had  made  them  very  rich  end  vahrible  prc- 
fents.  The  deities  of  hell  were  ftruck  at  the  patrio- 
tifm  of  thefe  two  females;  and  inflantly  two  ftars  were 
-obfcrved  to  a  rife  from  the  earth,  which  ftiU  fmoked 
vfitlf  their  blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens 
in  the  form  of  a. crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their 
bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and  from  their 
a{hes  arofe  two  perfons,  whom  the  gods  foon  after 
changed  into  conftellations. 

Orio^,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  conftellations  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere.    The  word  is  formed  from 
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the  .Greek  wff<v,«  to  make  water;"  tlie  anci'enta  fup.  Ofiftag 
pofing  that  it  raifed  tempefts  at  its  rifing  and  fetting.     .  II 
The  ftars  in  t-he  conftellation  Orion,  in  Ptolemy's  ca-  '^'"'^"^ 
talogue  are  37,  in  Tycho's  62,  in  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue 80. 

ORISTAGNl,  an  ancient  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  with  an  archbidiop's  fee.  It  is  pretty  large 
and  well  fortified  ;  but  thinly  inhabited,  on  account 
of  the  unhealthy  air  :  it  is  fcuted  on  the.weftern  coaft, 
in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  58.  N.  Lat. 
39- 59- 

ORIXA,  a  kingdom  of  Indoftan,  lying  on  the 
Gnlph  of  Bengal.  It  is  divided  from  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Golconda,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
end  of  whieh  runs  a  little  way  into  the  Sea.  It  is  fer- 
tile in  corn  and  cattle,  and  they  have  feveral  good 
towns  and  harbours  on  the  coaft  ;  there  are  alfo  ma- 
nuiaftures  of  different  kinds  carried  On  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  prince  is  a  Gentoo,  who  pays  to  the 
Great  Mogul  a  tribute  to  the  anlounc  of  about  1  2,ocoI. 
yearly. 

Orixa,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  arc 
doubtful.  The  caiyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  petals  arc 
four,  plain  and  lanceolated  ;  the  ftigma  globular  j  the 
capfule  and  feeds  unknown.  Of  this  there  are  two 
fpecies,  wz.  J.  The  frutefcens  ;  2.  Japonica,  both  na<» 
lives  of  Japan. 

ORKNEY  iSLA-NDS,  called  Orcades  by  the  ancients, 
certain  iflands  on  the  north  of  Scotland  (a),  from  which 
they  are  feparated  by  a  frith  20  miles  in  length  and 
10  in  breadth. 

As  writing  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the 
northern  iflands,  during  thofe  periods  which  the  an- 
tiquarian would  call  the  moft  curious  and  important, 

the 


(a)  The  northern  ifles  of  Scotland  have  been  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  called  by  different 
names  from  thofe  they  now  go  by  ;  fo  that  it  is  fometimes  difficqh  to  know  which  of  them  are  meant.  The  an- 
cient name,  however,  of  the  iflands,  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  thie  article,  has  never  been  difputed.  The  Eluda,  it 
is  agreed,  are  the  modern  Hebrides  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ancient  Orcades  being  the  fame  with  the 
Orkneys.  Of  Thule,  however,  we  are  not  fo  certain  ;  and  whether  it  means  the  Shetland  ifles,  or  Iceland, 
remains  undetermined.  Pythias,  a  Maflilian,  pretends  to  have  vifited  thefe  iflands,  and  particularly  Thule  % 
but  he  docs  not  mention  the  Orcades.  The  geographer  Mela,  who  was  cotemporary  with  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, is  the  next  writer  who  defcribes  the  northern  iflands.  Of  the  Orkneys  he  gives  a  remarkably  juft  ac- 
count, and  fays  they  were  thirty  in  number,  with  narrow  channels  between  them;  but  he  is  lefs  accurate  with 
refpeft  to  the  reft.  Phny  the  Elder  is  the  third  who  mentions  the  rorthcrn  iflands.  He  makei  the  number 
of  the  Orkneys  to  be  forty,  and  of  the  Hebrides  to  be  thirty.  Solinus,  the  fuppofed  cotemporary  with 
Agricola,  is  the  next  after  Phny.  In  his  time,  and  according  to  his  account,  thefe  ifl?.nds  had  not  a  fingle  inha- 
bitant,  and  were  overgrown  with  rufliy  grafs.  It  feems  on  the  whole  to  be  pretty  generally  allowed,  that 
Julius  Agricola,  who  firft  failed  round  Britain,  difcovered  the  Orcades  till  then  unknown,  and  fubdued  them 
Claudius  w  as  fo  far  from  reducing  them  (as  is  aflerted  by  Jerom  in  his  Chronicle),  that  Juvenal  has  thefe  lines 
in  Hadrian's  time  i 

Arma  quid  ultra 
Littora  Jwvernx  promovlmus  et  modo  captas 
Orcades^  et  minima  contentos  no3e  Britannos.    Sat.  II.  160. 

In  vain,  O  Rome,  thou  doft  this  conqueft  boaft 

Beyond  the  Orcades'  fliort-nighted  coaft.  Dryden. 

Tacitus  informs  us,  that,  before  the  completion  of  the  firft  century,  the  Roman  fleets  failed  reuad  Scotland, 
and  landed  in  the  Orcades  to  refrefli. 


*  The  Romans,  never  that  we  know,  vifited  thefe  iflands  again .liut  once,  which  was  probably  aft«r  Hoaorius  had  defeated 
die  Saxons  in  the  feas  of  Orkney. 
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the  chief  part  of  our  information  refpe(?tlng  the  an- 
cient ftate  of  the  Orkneys  ntiuft  be  derived  from  tra- 
dition and  conjefture.  Their  mountainous  fituation, 
and  natural  jealoufy  of  ftrangers^  obftrufted  the  pro- 
grefs  both  of  knowledge  and  religion  :  for  inftead  of 
receiving  either  from  their  fouthern  neighbours,  we  are 
certain  that  they  derived  their  kwowledge  of  Chrlftia- 
nity  from  Norway,  during  the  expeditions  undertaken 
by  that  nation  (in  the  end  of  the  icth  or  beginning 
of  the  nth  century)  to  make  fettlcments  in  the  Ork- 
neys and  on  the  coaft  of  Caithnefs  ( a).  The  beft: 
(becaufe  it  Is  in  all  probability  the  moil  authentic )  ac- 
count that  we  have  of  this  early  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  Orkneys,  feems  to  be  in  Torfasus.  See  Tor- 
F^us.  His  hiftory  muft,  doubtlefs,  have  been  com- 
piled chiefly  from  tradition,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  fureft.  mode  of  information.  During  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  by  his  policy  the  Pifls 
were  driven  from  other  parts  of  Scotland,  they  came 
to  the  Orcades  as  an  afylum  ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
and  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  they  received  a 
favourable  reception,  for  many  of  them  migrated  to 
Shetland,  and  from  thence  to  the  oppofite  coads  of 
Norway.  A  particular  hiftory  of  thefe  iflands  during 
thofe  early  ages  would  afford  little  entertainment,  be- 
caufe its  authenticity  is  at  leall  doubtful.  Thefe  iflands 
were  at  various  times  haraffed  and  pluwdered  by  ad- 
vcntuters  from  Scandinavia  ;  and  the  Norwegian 
princes  frequently  laid  the  inhabitants  under  tribute. 

We  have  fald  that  the  Chriftian  religion  was  tranf- 
ported  to  the  Orkneys  from  Norway,  and  that  this 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  i  ith  century.  A- 
bout  which  time  Sigurdis  pofleflTed  the  entire  dominion 
of  thofe  ifles,  and  for  many  years  exercifed  all  the 
powers  of  a  monarch  in  the  north.    At  the  fame  time 
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Chriftianlty  had  dawned  on  Scandinavia,  and  had  be- 
come the  eftabliflied  religion  in  the  feat  of  government  ^ 
in  Norway.  Its  do£lrines  interwove  themfelves  with 
the  policy  of  the  nation  :  its  principles,  fo  nearly  in- 
terefting  to  human  happinefs,  made  their  farther  pub- 
lication an  objeft  of  much  moment  to  the  adventurous 
princes,  and  gave  a  new  law  to  their  entepri/es. 
While  the  power  of  thefe  'principles  was  afting  with 
original  force  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their 
zeal  rendered  them  ambitious  of  any  exploit,  whereby 
they  could  diffufi  their  influence ;  Olaua  prince  of 
Norway  equipped  a  fquadron  deftined  to  carry  the 
knowledge  of  the  gofpel  to  other  fliores.  On  this 
pious  adventure  he  was  accompanied  not  only  by  num- 
bers of  all  ranks,  whom,  as  ufual,  a  love  of  enterprife 
invited  ;  but  by  many  perfons  of  diftinguiOied  know- 
ledge and  abilities,  men  of  fincere  piety,  who  had  be- 
come particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  Chriftian 
doftrines,  and  entertained  a  deep  fenfe  of  their  infi- 
nite importance.  Thefe  entered  into  the  fleet,  joyful 
in  the  profpecl  of  fpreading  the  truths  which  they  re- 
vered through  yet  unenlightened  countries;  and  the 
fquadron  foon  appeared  off  the  Orcades.  Olaus  got 
Sigurdis  on  board  of  his  fleet,  with  his  fon,  and  but 
a  few  attendants,  and,  as  the  heir  of  Harold,  he  claim- 
ed all  the  provinces  over  which  Sigurdis  reigned  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  ordered  him  to  renounce  and  abjure 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  Uy  embrace  Chriftianlty. 
Delay  was  not  permitted  ;  Chriftianlty  was  forced  upon 
him  and  his  fubjefts  ;  and,  on  the  departure  of  Olaus,  he 
carried  the  fon  ©f  Sigurdis  as  an  hoftage  for  what  he  had 
engaged ;  which  was  to  give  honourable  proteftion  to  all 
thofe  holy  men  who  might  choofe  to  rcfide  In  thofe  parts 
for  the  purpofe  of  inftru6ling  the  people  in  the  nature  of 
the  Chrifliian  doftrines  ;  for  many  of  the  more  intelll- 
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(a)  It  has  been  aflerted,  that  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  the  hills  of  Shetland,  were  originally  peopled  from 
Norway,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  century.  Others  again  imagine,  with  as  much  probability,  that 
the  PiAs  were  the  original  inhabitants,  and  call  Orkney  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pi£ls.  Certain  fingular 
houfes,  now  overgrown  with  earth,  are  called  Plas  houfes ;  and  the  Pentland  frith  (formerly  Pigblland  or 
Plaland)  is  fuppofed  to  retain  their  name.  Claudian's  lines,  cited  by  Mr  Camden,  prove,  that  the  Pidlg, 
with  fome  other  German  colony,  particularly  the  Saxons,  were  at  that  time  in  pofleflion  of  thefe  ifles  ;  and 
fo  Ninnius  exprefsly  fays.  Many  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  ufe  the  Norfe  language,  which  differs  but  little 
from  the  Teutonic  or  Pidlifli  language,  and  was  in  general  ufe  to  the  laft  century  ;  but  except  in  Foula, 
where  a  few  words  are  ftill  known  by  the  aged  people,  it  is  quite  lofl:.  The  Enghfli  tongue,  with  a  Norwe- 
gian accent,  is  that  of  thefe  iflands;  but  the  appearance  of  the  people,  in  their  manners  and  genius,  evl- 
dently  ftiow  their  northern  origin.  Ninnius,  c.  5.  puts  their  arrival  at  Orkney  not  lefs  than  900  years  after 
the  coming  of  Brutus  into  Britain,  which  he  fays  waa  in  the  time  of  Eli  the  JewHh  high-prieft.  The  an- 
cient furnames  are  of  German  original.  Some  date  the  firfl:  fettlement  of  the  Pi£\s  here  A.  M.  4867  ; 
when,  emigrating  from  their  native  country,  they  planted  a  colony  in  Orkney,  and  thence  croffing  PiAland  frith, 
and  traveling  Caithnefs,  Rofs,  Murray,  Mai  r,  and  Angus,  fettled  in  Fife  and  Lothian  ;  thence  called  by  our  wri- 
ters Pialandia,  Others  think  they  did  not  fettle  here  till  the  time  of  Reuther  king  of  Scotland,  when  the  Pifts, 
joining  with  a  party  of  the  Scots,  were  repulfed,  with  the  lofs  of  their  king  Gethus,  and  many  of  the  Pifts 
and  Scottifli  nobility,  with  great  flaugbter  :  but  the  invafions  of  the  Britons,  at  the  fame  time,  conftrained 
the  Piftsto  fly  to  Orkney,  where  they  chofe  for  king  Gothus  their  deceafed  fovereign's  brother,  till  they  were 
able  to  return  to  Lothian,  and  drive  o,ut  the  Britons.  After  this  they  flouriftied  here,  and  were  governed  by- 
kings  of  their  own.  Thei-e  ftill  remains  a  place  called  Cunnlngfgar,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  minifter  of 
Sandwitk,  whofe  name  and  form.befpeak  It  the  refidence  of  fome  of  them.  But  no  traces  of  their  hiftory  re- 
main, except  the  name  of  Belus,  in  ancient  charafters,  on  a  fl;one  in  the  church  of  Birfa,  where  ftill  Is  to  be 
feen  one  of  the  principal  palaces.  This  government  probably  fublifted  till  the  fubverfion  of  the  Piftifli  king- 
dom in  Scotland,  A.  D.  839,  by  Kenneth  II.  king  of  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  time  of  the 
difcovery  and  population  of  the  Orkneys  is  certainly  unknown.  Probably  it  was  very  early  ;  for  we  are  cold 
that  they  owe  their  name  to  the  Greeks  : 
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e<ltnef«  ^  ggnt  a^,^  reltgious  men  who  had  come  from  Norway 
with  Glaus,  remiiined  in  the  Orcades  and  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  to  fulfil  their  pious  refolution  of  fpread- 
fng  the  light  of  the  gofpel  there.  Olaus,  with  the  reft 
of  his  followers,  failed  on  another  expedition  towards 
the  frith  of  Moray.  The  death  of  Kindius  his  fon, 
which  happened  foon  after  Olaus's  return  to  Norway, 
releafed  Signrdis  from  his  engagements  with  him  ; 
and  he  entered  into  one  with  Malcolm  II.  one  of  whofe 
daughters  he  had  in  marriage,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon,  Torphinus.  Torphinus's  bravery,  magnificence, 
generofity,  and  hofpitality,  endeared  him  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  he  ruled  without  controul  for  many  years, 
till  Ronald,  a  grandfon  of  Sigurdis,  who  had  lived 
in  Norway,  and  who  was  efteemed  the  righlfwl  heir  of 
the  earldom  of  Orkney,  made  a  fuccefstul  defcent  up- 
on it,  Torphinus  wi(hed  to  give  him  battle  ;  and  in 
a  fea-fight,  with  the  affiftance  of  fome  fhips  from  Ar- 
ninus,  a  man  who  had  fille  i  fome  of  the  firft  places  in 
Norway,  he  totally  defeated  htm  By  courting  the 
friendfliip'of  that  court,  his  dominions  remained  quiet 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  the  latter  part  of  which 
was  no  lefs  eminent  for  eft  ;blilhinqr  falutary  laws,  and 
cncouraginef  the  arts  of  induftry,  than  the  former 
had  been  diftingui(hed  for  military  fame  and  fuccels  in 
the  exploits  of  war.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
until  after  Malcolm  III.  had  afcended  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  Torphinus  had  built  a  fumptuous  church 
In  Byrfa,  where  the  firft  bifltops  of  Orkney  retided. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  retired  to  that  ifland,  and, 
finlfhing  his  days  with  exemplary  piety,  was  with  much 
folemnity  interred  in  the  temple  which  he  had  raifed. 
His  country  long  lamented  the  lofs  of  fo  celebrated  a 
ruler,  who  had  eftablifhed  fecurity  in  it,  through  the 
kifluence  of  his  laws,  and  had  taught  it  to  enjoy  the 
arts  and  bleffings  of  peace.  He  left  two  fons,  Paul 
and  Erland,  who  through  the  whole  of  their  live» 
amicably  lhared  both  in  the  honours  and  adminiftra- 
tioa  of  their  father's  extenfive  domain.  During  this 
period,  the  northern  counties  are  faid  to  have  arrived 
at  a  very  fuperior  degree  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, which  became  "equally  confpicuous  in  the  rich- 
nefs  of  their  lands,  and  in  the  mildnefs  of  their  dtfpo- 
fitiona.  Their  fons,  however,  did  not  both  inherit 
their  father's  virtues.  Magnus,  the  fon  of  Erland, 
was  pious  and  peaceable  ;  a  great  promoter  of  reli- 
gion, and  anxious  in  patronifing  the  Romifh  miffiona- 
ries,  and  in  protefting  the  eftabliHiments  of  Chriftia- 
uity :  but  Hacon,  the  heir  of  Paul,  was  vehement, 
wild,  and  impatient  of  reftraint.  He  faw  how  Mag- 
nus was  revered,  and  envy  drove  him  to  revenge  j  for, 
by  the  moft  deliberate  and  deceitful  villainy,  he  got 
Magnus  into  his  power,  and  murdered  him  witho^t 
mercy.  The  latter  part  of  his  liSe  was  fpent  in  penance, 
and  in  improving  his  dominions. 

Magnus's  fsngular  piety,  and  the  manner  of  his  un- 
fortunate death,,  were  fo  well  leprefented  at  the  court 
«f  Rome,  that  he  was  canonized.  Hacon  left  twa 
fons,  Paul  the  Silent,  and  Harold  the  Orator.  Caith- 
nefs  came  to  Harold,  and  the  Orkneys  were  governed 
by  Paul. 

Ronald,  a  defccndant  of  St  Magnus,  an  elegant 
and  accompliflied  youth,  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Norway,  and  was  fupported  in  a  claim  upon  the  Ork- 
•aeja,  M^the  heir  of  the  canonized  martyr.    He  fcnt 
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meffengers  to  Paul,  and  offered  to  lharc  the  gorem- 
ment  with  him  ;  but  this  propofal  was  refufed,  and 
the  ambalTadors  were  treated  with  great  contempt. 
They,  however,  found  perfons  of  power  difpofed  to 
fecond  their  mafter's  views ;  who  foon  after  their  re- 
turn fet  out,  and  vowed,  if  he  fucceeded,  to  build.a 
magnificent  church,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St  Magnus. 
All  feemed  fatlsfieJ  with  the  enterprife  ;  and,  full  of 
hope,  the  fleet  fet  f  il.  Paul  in  the  mean  time  put 
himfcif  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  By  very  artful  ma- 
n^Euvre3,  however,  Ronald  obtained  his  purpofe,  and 
willingly  (hared  his  fovereignty  with  Harold,  the  le- 
gal heir  of  Paul.  They  lived  amicably  together ;  and 
on  the  aflaffiiiation  of  Ronald,  which  was  accomplifh- 
ed  by  a  proud  chieftain,  who  thought  himfelf  infulted, 
he  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  Harold  now  fully 
pofleflcd  the  unrivalled  fovereignty  of  the  north,  and 
lived  long  to  enjoy  it.  We  find  that  in  11 96  he  was 
able  to  bring  7000  men  to  the  field,  and  a  body  of  ca- 
valry, againft  the  army  of  William  king  of  Scotland, 
but  was  immediately  defeated.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Caithnefians  rebelled  again,  headed  by  one  Roderic, 
and  Torphinus,  fon  to  Harold.  The  king  met  and 
defeated  them  near  Invernefs.  Roderick  was  (lain  ; 
and  William,  felzing  on  Harold  in  the  extremity  of 
Caithnefs,  detained  him  till  Torphinus  furrendered 
himfelf  asanhoftagc  ;  but  on  fome  new  treafons  of  the 
father,  the  king,accordi«g  to  the  barbarity  of  the  times, 
caufed  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  youth  to  be  put  out  s 
and  bad  him  emafculated,  of  which  he  foon  periflied 
in  prifon.  Harold  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  j 
and  with  him  ended,  in  its  earls,  the  independent  fo- 
vereignty of  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Norwegian* 
feem  to  have  been  in  pofftflion  of  thefe  iftes  as  late  a& 
1266;  for  then  Magnus  IV.  king  of  Norway,  being 
worfted  in  war  with  the  Scots,  yielded  them  to  Alex- 
ander III.  king  of  Scotland  by  treaty,  and  Haquia. 
king  of  Norway  confirmed  the  poffeflion  of  them  to 
king  Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  13.52.  Laftly,  in  1464, 
Chriftian  I.  king  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  when  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James  III.  king  of 
Scotland,  transferred  all  his  right  to  them  to  his  fon^. 
in-law  and  his  fucceffors;  to  make  which  more  binding 
the  Pope's  confirmation  was  obtained.  We  are  told 
by  fome,  that  Magnus  fold  them  to  Alexander  for  the 
fum  of  4000  merks  Sterling,  and  a  yearly  acknow- 
ledgment of  too  merks. 

They  are  about  30  in  number ;  but  many  of  them 
are  uninhabited,  the  greater  part  being  fmall,  and 
producing  only  pafturage  for  cattle.  The  principal 
iflands  are  denominated  by  the  names  of  Ma'mlanJ^ 
South  Ronald/ha,  Sivinna,  Flotta^  ^  Copin/ha,  iitrupen-^ 
Jha^  Stronfat  SanJa,  &c.  the  terminationa  in  a,  or  ha, 
being  generally  given  in  the  Teutonic  to  fuch  places 
as  are  furrounded  by  water.  The  currents  and  tide* 
flowing  between  the  iflands  are  extremely  rapid  and 
dangerous.  Near  an  ifland  called  Stv'mna  are  two 
great  whirlpools,  called  the  wells  of  Stvinna,  whick 
are  counted  dangerous  by  mariners,  cfpecially  in  a., 
calm.  When  failors  find  themfelves  fucked  into  the 
vortex,  it  is  faid  they  throw  out  a  barrel,  or  fome 
bulky  fubftance,  which  fmooths  the  water  till  it  is; 
fucked  down  and  thrown  up  at  a  confiderable  diftance^ 
during  which  time  the  ftiip  palTes  over  in  fafety. 
But  when  there  i»  a  breeze  of  wind^  thefe  whirlpool 
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'may  be  crofled  without  any  danger 
th«fe  iflands  is  called  Pomona,  in  length  33,  and  in 
brear'ith  9  miles,  containing  9  panfli-churches,  and  4 
excellent  harhoufs. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  raoift,  on  account  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fea  i  and  froft  and  fnow  do  not 
continue  long.  In  fome  places  the  foil  is  bare  and 
mountainous,  and  in  others  fandy  and  barren  ;  how- 
ever, many  of  the  iflands  produce  large  crops  of  barley 
and  oats,  but  no  wheat  or  ether  grain  excepting  what 
IS  ipclofed  in  gardens.  Thefe,  when  duly  cuhivatcJ, 
produce  all  kinds  of  kitchen  herbs  and  roots,  bring- 
ing  even  fruit-trees  to  maturity  ;  but  out  of  them,  in 
the  open  country,  there  is  fcarce  a  tree  or  Ihrub  to 
be  feen,  except  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  heath,  and  the 
cyur  hodon  :  yet  this  deficiency  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate  ; 
for  the  trunks  of  large  oaks  are  frequently  dug  up  in 
the  marlhes.  This  is  likewife  the  cafe  in  the  moft 
barren  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  not 
a  (hrub  is  to  be  feen  above  the  furface  of  the  earth : 
nay,  the  inhabitants  frequently  find,  deep  in  the  earth, 
the  roots  of  large  trees,  evidently  exhibiting  marks  of 
the  ax  by  which  they  were  felled  ;  fo  that  thefe  »or- 
thern  parts  muft  have  undergone  fome  ftrange  revolu- 
tions. The  Orkneys  produce  great  variety  of  herbs 
and  berries,  grafs  and  corn,  which  laft  is  exported  as 
far  as  Edinburgh.  In  fome  of  the  iflands,  the  natives 
have  difcovered  mines  of  tin,  lead,  and  filver,  though 
rone  of  them  are  wrought  to  any  advantage  ;  in 
others,  we  find  abundance  of  marl,  grey  and  red 
flate,  quarries  of  freeftone,  and  even  of  marble  and 
alabafter.  When  the  wind  rages  to  any  violence,  the 
fea  throws  in  plenty  of  timber,  torn  from  other  coun* 
tries;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  people  find  large 
pieces  of  ambergrcafc.  The  frefh  water  in  thefe 
iflands  is  very  pure  and  limpid  ;  and,  though  there 
are  no  large  rivers  in  the  Orkneys,  the  ground  is  well 
watered  with  lakes  and  pleafant  rivulets,  that  not  only 
ferve  to  turn  their  mills,  but  alfo  abound  with  trout 
of  the  moft  delicate  flavour. 

Befides  the  abundance  of  little  horfes,  black  cattle, 
flieep,  fwine,  and  rabbits,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ork- 
neys rear  all  forts  of  domcftic  animals  and  tame  poul- 
try. Their  heaths  and  commons  yield  plenty  of  red 
deer,  and  all  forts  of  game  ;  partridges,  growfe> 
heath-cocks,  plover,  duck,  teal,  and  widgeon :  the 
fca-coaft  teems  with  feals  and  otters  ;  and  are  vifited 
by  whales,  cod,  ling,  tuflc,  herrin^is,  and  all  manner 
offifii:  on  the  fliore  they  find  fpermaceti,  os  fepitE, 
and  a  great  variety  of  flielis  and  corallines,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  oyfiers,  remarkably  large  mufclee,  crabs, 
and  cockles.  The  rocks  are  covtred  with  fea-fowl, 
wild  geefe,  folan  geefe,  barnacles,  eagles,  hawks, 
and  kites.  With  refpeft  to  the  barnacles,  or,  as  the 
hatives  call  them,  the  deck  geefe^  they  are  faid  to  be 
found  in  fliells  fticking  by  the  bills  to  trees,  in  fcveral 
iflands.  Mai  tin  afiirms  he  has  feen  them  in  this  fitua- 
lion,  but  could  not  perceive  them  alive  ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  account  of  their  generation  and  prod ufi ion, 
exhibited  by  the  northern  natmalifts,  is  abfurd  and 
unphllofophical.  The  Orkney  eagles  are  fo  ftrong, 
that,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  country,  they  have 
been  known  to  carry  away  young  children  m  their  ta- 
lons.   Certain  it  is,  they  make  fuch  havock  among 
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law  to  a  htn  from  every  hnufe  in  the  parifli  where  it  —  »  -  " 
was  killed.  The  king's  falconer  vifits  thefe  iflands 
every  year,  in  order  to  fetch  away  the  young  hawks 
and  falcons  from  their  nefts  among  the  precipices  i 
he  enjoys  a  yearly  falary  of  twenty  pounds,  and  may 
claim  a  heii  or  a  dog  from  every  houfe  in  the  coun- 
try, cKcept  thofc  that  are  exprefsly  exempted  from 
this  impofition. 

The  gentry  of  the  Orkneys  are  civilized,  poh*te> 
and  hofpitable  ;  and  live  like  thofe  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  they  are  chiefly  defcended.  They  live  com* 
fortably,  are  remarkably  courteous  to  ftrangers,  and 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  wine»  with  which  their 
cellars  are  generally  well  ftored.  Indeed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Orkneys  may  be  now  juftly  deemed  a 
Scotch  colony.  They  fpeak  the  language,  profefs 
the  religion,  follow  the  fafliions,  and  are  fubjeft  to 
the  laws,  of  that  people.  They  are  frugal,  fagacious, 
citcumfpeft,  religious,  and  hofpitable.  Their  mariners 
are  remarkably  bold,  aftivc,  dexterous,  and  hardy. 
Many  furprifing  inftanccs  of  longevity  occur  here,  as 
well  as  in  Shetland,  of  perfons  living  to  the  age  of 
140.  The  Orkney  women  are  geaerally  handfome 
and  well  fliaped,  and  bring  forth  children  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  In  the  Orkneys,  fome  particular  lands 
are  held  by  a  tenure  called  Udal  Right,  from  Ulcius, 
or  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  who  farmed  the  lands> 
on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  produce  j 
and  this  right  devolved  in  fuccefiion,  without  any 
charter  granted  by  the  fovereign.  The  inhabitants 
of  Orkney,  inftead  of  meafuring  their  corn,  weigh 
it  in  pifmores  or  pundlers.  Their  leaft  denomination 
is  a  mark,  confilting  of  18  ounces,  and  24  marks 
make  a  lifpound,  which  is  a  Danifli  quantity.  The 
poorer  fort  of  people  in  the  Orkneys  appear  very 
meanly  habited,  with  a  piece  of  feal  flcin  inftead  of 
ftioes  ;  and  living  chiefly  on  falt-fifli,  are  fubjeA  to 
the  fcurvy.  They  are  much  addi£ted  to  fuperftitious 
rites ;  in  particular,  interpreting  dreams  and  omens, 
and  beheving  in  the  force  of  idle  charms.  The  iflands 
of  Orkney,  we  have  already  obferved,  produce  very 
bold,  able,  and  hardy  mariners.  The  common  people, 
in  general,  are  inured  to  fatigue,  and  remarkably  ad- 
venturous, both  in  fifliing  during  rough  weather,  and 
in  climbing  the  rocks  for  the  flefli,  eggs,  and  down 
of  fea-fowl.  Formerly,  while  they  were  expofcd  to 
the  invafions  of  the  Norwegians,  or  weftern  iflanders, 
every  village  was  obliged  to  equip  a  large  boat  well 
manned  ;  and  all  the  fencible  men  appeared  in  arms, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  beacons  lighted 
on  the  tops  of  the  rocks  and  higheft  mountains. 
Thefe  beacons,  known  by  the  name  of  ivard-hills\, 
are  ftiU  to  be  feen  in  every  ifland.  Their  corn  land 
they  inclofe  with  mud  or  ftone  walls,  to  preferve  it 
from  the  ravages  of  their  flieep,  fwine,  and  cattle, 
which  wander  about  at  random,  without  being  at- 
terted  by  herdfmen  :  their  ordinary  manure,  efpe- 
cially  near  the  fea-coaft,  is  fea-weed,  which  they 
carefully  gather  and  divide  into  equal  portions.  Their 
flieep  are  marked  on  the  ears  and  nofc  ;  but  fo  wild, 
that  when  they  have  occafion  to  ftiear  them  in  the 
month  of  May,  thi'y  are  obliged  to  hunt  every  indi- 
vidual, with  dogs  trained  for  that  purpofe.  Their 
nvaaner  of  catching  fea-fowl  is  curious  and  particular* 
3  R  a  Undet 
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Orkney.  Under  the  rock  where  thefe  fowls  build,  they  row 
their  boat,  provided  with  a  large  net,  to  the  upper 
corners  of  which  are  fattened  two  ropes,  lowered  down 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  men  placed  in  that 
ftation.  Thefe  hoifting  up  the  net,  until  it  be  fpread 
oppofite  to  the  cliffs  in  which  the  fowls  are  fitting,  the 
boatmen  below  make  a  noife  with  a  rattle,  by  which 
the  fowls  being  frightened,  fly  forwards  into  the  bo- 
iom  of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  immediately  en- 
clofed  and  lowered  down  into  the  boat ;  others  prac- 
tife  the  method  ufed  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  and 
'  are  lowered  down  by  a  fingle  rope  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  ;  this  is  the  conftant  way  of  robbing 
the  hawk's  neft.  SeeBiRD-catc/jing.  In  thefe  iflands  fome 
ftfange  effefts  are  produced  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
In  the  year  1680,  the  lightning  entered  a  cow-houfe, 
in  which  1 2  cov/s  ftood  in  a  row,  and  killed  every  fe- 
cond  beaft  as  fhe  ftood,  and  left  the  reft  untouched. 
The  diftempers  that  prevail  moftly  in  the  Orkneys  are 
agues,  comfumptions,  fcurvy,  and  itch.  The  agt^is, 
which  abound  in  the  fpring,  the  natives  cure  with 
a  diet-drink  of  bitteis  and  antifcorbutics  infufed  in 
Jile  :  for  phthifical  complaints  they  ufe  the  plant 
arby,  and  the  caiyophyllus  marinus  boiled  with  fweet 
milk. 

The  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  compofe  one 
ttewartry,  and  fend  one  member  to  the  Britilh  parlia- 
iDtnt.  The  right  of  fuperiorlty  to  the  Orkneys  was 
tlifmembered  from  the  crown  by  the  unien  parliament, 
and  granted  for  a  certain  yearly  confideration  to  the 
earl  of  Morton,  by  Queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him 
hereditary  fteward  and  jufticiary.  This  nobleman  pof- 
feffes  the  power  of  creating  certain  judges,  called  l/ai- 
liffs.  There  is  one  of  thefe  eftablifhed  in  every  ifland 
and  parifh,  with  power  to  fuperintend  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  hold  courts  and  determine  civil 
eaufes,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  to  the  va- 
lue of  ten  pounds  Scots  money,  amounting  to  16  s. 
8  d  ;  but  all  contefts  of  higher  import  are  referred  to 
the  decilion  of  the  fteward  or  his  deputy,  who  refides 
at  Kirkwall,  which  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Subfer- 
vient  to  the  bailiffs  are  fix  or  feven  of  the  mof^  repu- 
table and  intelligent  inhabitants,  who  overfee  the  cqn- 
duft  of  their  fellows,  afting  as  conftables,  and  make 
report  of  all  enormities  to  the  baihfF;  who  eaufes  the 
ticlinquent  to  be  apprehended  and  puniflied,  it  the 
crime  be  within  the  extent  i  f  his  jutlicial  power;  other- 
wife  he  tranfmits  him  to  Kirkwall,  where  he  is  tried 
by  the  fteward.  1  he  Proteltant  religion  prevails  in  the 
ifles  of  Orkney,  according  to  the  rites  and  difcipline 
of  the  kirk  ;  thefe,  and  the  ifles  of  Shetland,  conftitu- 
ting  one  prefbytery,  which  affemhles  at  Kirkwall  The 
country  is  divided  into  18  parifhes,  containing  31 
churches,  and  above  100  chapels. 

'i  he  trade  of  the  Orkneys  is  not  at  prefent  very 
confiderable,  though  it  mi;:';ht  be  extended  to  great 
advanttige.  They  fupply  with  frefh  provifions,  for 
reac'y  money,  the  ftiips  and  vcfTels  that  touch  upon 
the  eoaft  in  the  courfe  of  northern  voyages,  or  in  their 
paffa^e  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  when  they  go  north 
about  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  time  of  war,  to  ayoid 
the  privateers  of  the  enemy  They  are  alfo  vifited  by 
thofe  engaged  in  the  herrrng-fiftiery,  though  there  is 
not  fuch  a  refort  on  this  account  to  thtfe  iflands  as  to 
the  ifles  of  Shetland.    Nevtrthelefs,  a  good  number  of 


boats  from  the  wedern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  ay 
from  Londonderry,  Belfaft,  and  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, fi(h  for  herring  as  far  north  as  the  Leuze, 
and  fupply  the  Orkneys  with  tobacco,  wine,  bran- 
dy and  other  fpiritous  liquors,  cloths,  and  divers 
manufadures.  Thefe  they  exchange  for  filh,  and  oil 
extracted  from  porpoifes,  feals,  and  other  fea-animals. 
The  people  of  Orkney  export  annually  great  numbers 
of  black  cattle,  fwine,  and  flieep;  together  with  largg 
quantities  of  corn,  butter,  tallow,  fait,  and  ftuffg  made 
in  the  country,  over  and  above  the  flcins  of  feals,  ot- 
ters,  lambs,  and  rabbits,  down,  feathers,  writing- 
quills,  hams,  and  wool ;  yet  all  thefe  articles  would, 
in  point  of  profit,  fall  infinitely  ftiort  of  their  herring- 
filhery,  were  it  profecuted  with  induftry,  economy, 
and  vigour.  As  there  are  no  merchants  in  the  Ork- 
neys at  prefent  who  export  filh  on  their  own  account, 
what  herrings  are  taken,  they  fell  to  the  Dutch  or* 
Scotch  dealers  in  and  about  Invernefs.  They  gene 
rally  fiih  for  herring  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Orkneys ; 
and  are  therefore  more  remote  from  markets  thart 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
coaft  of  Shetland.  In  the  Orkney  iflands  they  fee  to 
read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July  ;  and  during  four 
of  the  fummer  months  they  have  frequent  communi- 
eations,  both  for  bufinefs  and  curiofity,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  continent :  the  reft  of  the  year,, 
however,  they  are  almoft  inaccefliblc,  through  fogs, 
darknefs,  and  ftorras.  It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  a 
Scotch  fifherman  was  imprifoned  in  May,  for  pub-^ 
liftiing  the  account  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange, 
being  raifed  to  the  throne  of  England  the  preceding;; 
Novemiber;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  hanged,, 
had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  ar. 
flilp. 

We  may  reckon  among  the  curiofitiea  of  the  Ork-i 
neys,  the  Phajeoli^  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Molucca  heansy  and  fometimes  they  are  called  Orkney- 
beans.  They  are  a  fort  of  fruit  found  on  the  fliore  of 
the  Orkney  iflands,  being  thrown  on  them  by  ftorms  of 
wefterly  wind.  They  are  of  feveral  diftinft  fpeciesj, 
and  are  none  of  them  the  produce  of  thofe  iflands, 
nor  of  any  places  thereabout,  but  are  probably  of  A- 
merican  origin,  many  of  them  being  plainly  natives  of 
Jamaica,  and  other  iflands  of  the  Indies. 

They  are  found  principally  on  thofe  coafts  which,- 
are  moft  expofed  to  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean, 
and  are  on  thefe  fo  plentiful,  that  they  might  be  ga- 
thered in  large  quantities,  if  of  any  value;  ut  the 
only  ufe  ti  ey  are  put  to,  is  the  making  of  fnuff  boxes- 
out  of  them.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  Mr  Wallace, 
in  their  accounts  of  Scotland,  have  both  named  thent 
Mollucca  Brans  Many  ftrange  fiil  es  and  curious  fhellg. 
are  alfo  frequently  catt  up  by  the  ocean  of  thefe  laft  a 
vaft  variety  are  prtferved  for  adorning  the  cabinets  of 
modern  naturalifts.  iSometimes  exotic  fowls  are  driven 
upon  the  Orkneys  by  tempeltuous  weather:  filh,  as  large 
as  whitings,  have  been  thrown  afhore  to  a  confiderable 
liittani  e  witliin  the  land.  At  Cantick-head,  in  the 
ifland  Waes,  and  fome  other  places,  huge  ftones  are 
often  heaved  up  by  the  violence  of  the  fea  and  wind, 
and  caft  over  high  rocks  upon  the  land.  A  fingle 
Laplander  has  been- feen  •'  ore  than  once  on  this  coaft, 
in  his  flender  canoe,  covered  with  flcins,  i'einj  driveu 
liither  by  adverfe  winds  and  ftormi.  The  Orkneys 
5  are 
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eltney.  are  not  altogether  deftitute  of  ancient  monuments  and 
cui'iofities  of  art.  In  Hoy  we  find  an  entire  ftone, 
36  feet  long,  18  in  breadth,  and  9  in  thicknefs,  ly- 
ing between  two  hills,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
diuarfic  jlone.  It -is  hollowed  within  by  the  tools  of 
a  raafon,  the- marks  of  which  are  ftill  apparent.  The 
entrance  is  a  fquare  hole  about  two  feet  high,  with 
a  ftone,  by  way  of  door,  ftanding  before  it.  With- 
in we  find  a  bed  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  ftone  ;  at 
the  other  end  is  a  couch  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  in 
the  middle  a  hearth,  above  which  there  is  a  hole 
or  vent  for  the  exit  of  the  fmoke.  This  curlofity  is 
found  in  the  midft  of  a  defolate  heath,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  a  hermit :  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  this  ftone  there  is  a  very 
high  and  fteep  m'ountain,  callc-d  the  ivartjnll  of  Hoy., 
near  the  fummit  of  which,  in  the  raontns  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  fomething  at  noon-day  is  feen  to 
Ibine  and  fparkle  with  remarkable  liiftre,  fuppofed  by 
the  common  people  to  be  an  inchanted  carbuncle  : 
many  perfons  have  clambered  up  the  hill  in  queft  of  it, 
but  found  nothing.  Perhaps  this  fplendour  is  produ- 
ced by  the  refleAion  of  the  fun  on  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water  Aiding  over  the  face  of  a  fmooth  rock.  At 
Stennis,  in  the  main  land,  there  is  a  caufeway  of 
ftones  over  a  loch  or  lake,  at  the  fouth  end  of  which 
we  obferve  a  circle  of  ftones  rifing  about  20  feet  above 
ground,  each  being  iix  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  thicknefs  :  between  this  circle  and  the 
caufeway  two  ftones  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ftand  by 
themfelves,  and  ene  of  them  is  perforated  in  the 
middle.  At  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
other  end  of  the  caufeway  appears  a  larger  circle  of 
the  fame  kind  of  ftones,  the  diameter  of  which  may 
amount  to  1 10  paces ;  fome  of  thefe  ftones  are  fallen; 
and  to  the  caft  and  weft  of  the  larger  circle  are  two  ar- 
tificial green  mounts.  Both  .rounds  are  furrounded 
with  a  ditch  ;  and  one  cannot  view  them  wichout  ad- 
miration, confidering  the  art  that  muft  have  been  ufed 
to  bring  fuch  unwieldy  mafles  together  in  this  order. 
They  were  pro'^alily  temples  and  places  of  facrifice 
ufed  in  times  of  pagan  fuperftition  ;  and  feem  to  bear 
a  great  affinity  with  the  celebrated  monumerit  called 
Stonehenge,  on  Salift)uty  Plain  in  England.  In  one 
of  the  mounts,  at  the  north  end  of  the  caufeway,  the 
natives  found  nine  ^.W<f,  or  clafps  of  hlvet.  formed 
into  a  circle,  and  refembling  a  horfe-flioe.  In  many 
difierent  places  of  thf;  Orkneys  we  find  rude  obelillcs 
or  fmgle  ftones  of  a  great  height,  fet  up  either  as  me 
morials  of  battles,  treaties,  or  the  deceafe  ot  remark  • 
able  perfonages.  In  Roufay,  letween  two  high 
mountains,  there  is  a  place  which  the  natives  diftin- 
guifh  I  y  the  appellation  of  the  camp  of  Jupiter  Fring  : 
but  the  meaning  of  this  name,  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, is  not  known.  At  the  weft  end  ol  the  main 
Ian.'.,  near  Skeal,  v/t  find  a  furprifing  caufeway,  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  or.  the  fummit  of  high 
hills,  compofed  of  reddiih  ftones  ot  different  magni- 
tudes imprefl'ed  with  various  figures  bi)th  on  the  up 
per  and  un  let  furface.  Suinc  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  carried  off  iht  moft  beautifid  of  thefe 
ftones,  to  be  fet  in  their  chimr.eys  ':  y  way  ot  ornament, 
like  the  painted  tiles  of  Holland.  This  country  [to- 
duces  many  fcpulchres  of  different  n;:tions.  In  the 
plains  or  links  of  Skeal,  the  fand  bciu^  blown  away 
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from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  feveral  fquare  cata-  Orkney, 
combs  appear  built  of  ftones  well  cemented  together, ,     /  °' 
containing  fome  parcels  of  black  earth,  and  each  fe- 
cured  by  a  large  ftone  at  the  mouth.    Sepulchres  of 
the  fame  kind  are  found  at  Roufum  in  Stronfa;  which 
is  likewife  remarkable  for  a  different  kind  of  monu- 
ment, confiding  of  one  entire  ftone  cylinder  hollow- 
ed, with  a  bottom  like  that  of  a  barrel,  and  a  round 
ftone  to  fill  up  the  entrance  :  above,  the  ftone  was 
ftrarpencd  into  an  edge  ;  within  were  found  fome- 
burned  bones  and  red  clay ;  and  over  it  was  placed  a 
large  flat  ftone  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole.: 
Thefe,  in  all  probability,  were  Roman  catacombs.  In 
Weftra  divers  Danifti  graves  have  been  difcovered  :  in 
one  of  thefe  appeared  the  ftceleton  of  a  man,  with  a 
fword  on  one  fide  and  a  Danifli  ax  on  the-  other. 
Some  have  been  found  buried  with  dogSj  combs,' 
knives,  and  other  utcnfils.     In  many  places  of  the 
country  we  find  round  hillocks  or  barrows,  here  known* 
by  the  name  of  bro^h,  fignifying,  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, burying-place,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ce-- 
meteries  of  the  ancient  Saxons.    In  different  parts  of  ^ 
thefe  iflands  wc  fee  the  remains  ©f  great  buildings, 
believed  to  have  been  fortreffes  creAed  by  the  Danes 
or  Norwegians  when  they  poffeflcd  the  country.  One 
of  thefe  in  the  ifle  of  Wyre,  called  the  cc^le  of  Cop- 
pi-roiv,  fignifying  a  town  of  fecurity,  is  furrounded 
by  a  fofle,  and  the  firft  floor  ftill  remains  above 
ground,  a  perfeA  fquare  of  ftone  wall,  very  thick, 
ftrongly  built,  and  cemented  with  lime,  the  area  "with- 
in not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length.    Of  this  coppi- 
ro^^-  the  common  people  relate  many  idle  fables,  lii 
the  chapel  of  Clet,  in  the  ille  of  Sanda,  there  is  a 
grave  19  feet  long,  in  which  wa»  found  part  of  a 
man's  back  bone,  larger  than  that  of  a  horfe.  Hu- 
man bones,  of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  have  been  dug  up 
in  Weftra  ;  and  indeed  this  country  is  remarkable  for 
producing  men  of  a  gigantic  ftature.    Within  the  an- 
cient fabric  of  Lady  Kirk  in  South  Ronalftiaw,  there 
is  a  ftone  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  on  which 
the  print  of  two  feet  are  engraven,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
place  where,  in  times  of  popery,  penitents  ftood  ta 
do  public  penance.    The  cathedral  of  Kirkwad,  the 
capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  de- 
dicated to  St  Magnus  but  now  converted  into  a  pa- 
rifti  church.    Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on 
each  fide  ;  and  its  ifeeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  of 
bells,  by  four  large  pillars.    The  three  gates  of  the 
church  are  chequered  with  red  and  white  polifhed  . 
ftones,  embofied  and  elegantly  flowered 

Campbell,  in  his  Pohtical  Survey,  fuggefts  two  im-. 
provemtnts  in  the  Orkneys  :  1.  The  eventing  an  uni- 
verfity  ;  of  which  he  recapitulates  the  probable  advan- 
tages, arifing  from  their  centrical  fituatiun  :  And, 
2.  Allowing  the  Eaft  India  company  to  ereft  a  fpaci- 
ous  magazine  in  one  ot  thefe  iflaiui^  ;  where  -lifo  a 
colleftor,  and  a  fufiicieni  number  of  king',-  ofRcers, 
ftjould  refidc,  to  receive  the  duties  of  fucii  Eaft  India 
commodities^  as  .l  ight  be  taken  ofF  by  Britiftr  fu!'jetts. 
1  hefe  he  prepofcs  for  the  Orkneys  in  particular,  and 
in  addition  to  improve  raents  propofed  for  the  wliole 
iflands  n  general.  We  are  told  that  the  Orkneys 
contain  30,000  inh  bitants,  and  -are  equal  in  extent  to 
the  coLint\  of  Huntingdon 

ORLE.,  Okllt,  or  O/v'o,  in  architt£lure,  a  hllct 
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under  tliC  ovolo,  or  quarter  round  of  a  cspltal.  When 
it  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  ftiaft,  it  is  called  cinc- 
ture. Palladio  ufes  the  word  orlo  for  the  plenith  of 
the  bafis  of  the  column?. 

Orle,  in  heraldry.    See  HERALDRy,  p.  454. 

ORLEANOIS,  a  province  of  France,  including 
the  feveral  diftrifts  of  Grleanois-Proper,  Beauce-Pro- 
per,  or  Chartrain,  Dunoia,  Vendomois,  Blaifois,  the 
grcattft  part  of  Gatinois,  and  Perche-Gouet.  The 
principal  rivers  of  it  arc  the  Loire,  the  Loiret,  the 
Cher,  the  Laconic,  the  Aigle,  the  Hyere,  the  Yonne, 
and  the  Eyre.  There  are  alfo  fome  remarkable  ca- 
nals, particularly  thofe  of  Briare  and  Orleana.  The 
river  Loire,  and  the  canal*  drawn  from  thence,  great- 
ly facilitate  and  promote  the  inland  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, and  particularly  of  this  government,  which  lies 
entirely  within  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris;  and,  befidcs  the  chief  governor,  has  feveral  fub- 
ordinate  ones. 

Orleanois,  in  Latin  Aurelianenjij  Ager^  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Sologne,  on  the  north  by  Upper- 
Beauce,  on  the  eaft  by  Gatinois,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Dunois  and  Vendomois.  The  Loire  divides  it  into 
Upper  and  Lower;  the  former  lying  to  the  north,  and 
the  latter  to  the  fouth  of  that  river.  It  yields  plenty 
of  grain,  wine,  wood,  and  fruit,  and  abounds  in  cattle, 
.  game,  and  fi{h. 

ORLEANS,  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
Orleanois.  It  was  anciently  called  Genahum,  or  Cena- 
hum;  anri  afterwards  denominated  Aurelia,  Aureftte, 
and  Aiirelianumy  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  confi- 
derably  enlarged  it.  In  Julius  Caefar's  time  it  was 
llie  capital  of  the  Carnutes.  It  ftands  about  20  leagues 
fouth  of  Paris,  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Loire; 
acrofa  which  Mr  Wraxall  fays  there  is  an  elegant 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  the  entrance  by  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly noble  and  ftriking,  the  ftreet  which  leads 
from  it  being  compofed  of  moft  elegant  modern  build- 
ings. In  general,  however,  excepting  this  ftreet,  it  is 
•very  meanly  built ;  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  general  poor.  It  is  furrounded  with 
walls,  and  fortified  with  40  towers.  The  ftreets  al- 
moft  all  terminate  at  the  quay  for  the  convenience  of 
trade.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderahle  magnitude  ;  and 
before  the  revolution  had  feveral  inferior  courts  of 
jufticc,  and  an  univerfity  of  no  great  repute.  It  was 
alfo  a  biftiop's  fee  ;  and  the  cathedral  is  a  moft  fuperb 
Gothic  ftrufture,  and  had  the  fineft  fteeple  in  France 
till  it  was  damaged  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  There 
were  22  parifhes  ia  it,  and  a  great  number  of  churches, 
fome  of  which  were  collegiate,  and  religious  houfes. 
There  is  alfo  a  public  walk,  planted  with  feveral  tows 
of  trees  ;  and  there  ufed  to  be  fome  fugar  bakers  ;  a 
manufacture  of  ftockirigs  and  fiieep  Ikins  ;  a  feminary 
in  which  divinity  was  taught ;  a  great  trade  in  bran- 
dy, wine,  fpiccs,  and  feveral  manufaAures,  which, 
with  many  other  commodities,  ufed  to  be  conveyed  to 
Paris  by  means  of  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  city.  The  canal  begins  about  two 
miles  a*  ove  the  city  ;  Is  near  18  leagues  in  length;  and 
terminates  on  the  Loing,  which  falls  into  the  Seine. 
The  environs  of  Orleans,  more  efpecially  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sologne,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  are  very 
iagree»ble.  It  is  in  general  a  level  country,  covered 
«rith  cern  and  vines.    To  the  north  of  the  city  is  a 
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forcft,  the  largeft  m  the  whole  kingdom.  Before  tlie 
revolution  it  i)donged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  to  ^ 
whom  the  timl)er  felled  in  it,  one  year  with  another, 
brought  about  i  oo,coo  Uvres.  Ever  fmce  the  year 
1344  this  city  has  been  a  dukedom  and  peerage,  and 
ufually  an  appennage  of  fome  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  late  duke,  who  has  taken  the  name  of  Egal'tte,  and 
who  is  ftill  alive,  fecms  to  be  one  of  the  moft  deteftable 
monfters  which  ever  difgraced  humanity.  Louis  XIV. 
gave  the  dukedom  to  his  own  brother  Philip,  who  began 
and  finilhed  the  canal ;  which,  by  the  duties  paid 
by  veffels  going  up  and  down,  brought  in,  one  year 
with  another,  1 50,000  livres.  The  bifliop  was  fuffra- 
gan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  had  a  revenue  o^ 
24,000  livres,  out  of  which  his  tax  to  Rome  was  2000 
florins.  A  new  bifhop,  it  is  faid,  on  the  firft  day  of 
his  entering,  had  the  privilege  of  releafing  all  the  pri- 
foners  in  it,  except  thofe  committed  for  treafon.  In 
the  ftreet  leading  from  the  bridge  ftands  the  celebrated 
monument  where  Charles  VIL  and  Joan  of  Arc  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  are  reprefented  on  their  knees  before 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  who  Hes  extended  on  the  lap 
of  the  Virgin.  It  was  erefted  by  order  of  that  mo- 
narch in  1458,  to  perpetuate  his  viftories  over  the 
Enghfh,  and  their  expulfion  from  his  dominions.  All 
the  figures  are  in  iron.  The  king  appears  bareheaded, 
and  by  him  lies  hid  helmet  furmounted  with  a  crown. 
Oppofite  to  him  is  the  Maid  herfelf,  in  the  fame  atti- 
tude of  grateful  devotion  to  Htaven.  It  is  a  moft 
precious  and  invaluable  hiftorical  monument. 

**  In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (fays  Wraxall)  is  a  portrait 
of  the  fame  immortal  woman,  which  I  ftudied  long  and 
attentively.  Though  it  was  not  done  till  1581,  which 
was  near  1 30  years  after  her  deceafe,  it  is  yet  the 
oldeft  and  beft  pidure  of  her  now  exifting.  The 
painter  feems  undoubtedly  to  have  drawn  a  flattering 
refemblance  of  her,  and  to  have  given  his  heroine 
imaginary  charms.  Her  face,  though  long,  is  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  heightened  by  an  expreffion  of  Intel- 
ligence  and  grandeur  rarely  united.  Her  hair  falls 
loofely  down  her  back,  and  fhe  wearb  on  her  head  a 
fort  of  bonnet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  ftiaded  with 
white  plumes,  tied  under  her  chin  with  a  ftring. 
About  her  neck  is  a  little  collar,  and  lower  down,  up- 
on her  bofom,  a  necklace  compofed  of  fmall  links. 
Her  drefs,  which  is  that  of  a  woman,  1  find  it  difficult 
exadly  to  defcribe.  It  fits  clofe  to  the  body,  and  i« 
cut  or  flaflied  at  the  arms  and  elbows.  Round  her 
waift  is  an  embroidered  girdle,  and  in  her  right  hand 
ftie  holds  the  fword  with  which  Ihe  expelled  the  ene- 
mies of  her  fovereign  and  her  country.  I  am  not 
furprifed  at  the  animated  and  enthufiaftic  attachment 
which  the  French  ftill  cherllh  for  her  memory.  The 
critical  and  defperate  emergency  in  which  fhe  appear- 
ed  ;  her  fex,  youth,  and  even  the  obfcurity  of  her 
birth  ;  the  unparalleled  fuccefs  which  crowned  her 
enterprize  ;  the  cruel  and  detcftable  fentence  by  which 
fhe  was  put  to  death  ;  the  air  of  the  marvellous  fpread 
over  the  whole  narration,  increafed  and  ftrengthened 
by  that  veneration  which  time  affixes  to  every  great 
event— all  thefe  united  caufes  confpire  to  place  her 
above  mortality.  Rome  and  Athens  would  undoubt- 
edly have  ranked  her  among  their  tutelary  deities, 
and  have  eie£l:ed  temples  to  her  honour ;  nor  can  I 
help  being  amazed,  that  araidft  the  almoft  infinite 
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itleans  numbcf  of  modern  faints  who  croud  and  dlfgracc  their 
.  .  churches*  no  altar  has  yet  been  dedicated  to  the  lllaid 
n  fkirk.     Orleans."    See  France,  n°^  loi. 

The  bridge  was  new  built  this  century,  and  opened 
in  1760  ;  and  the  French  tfteem  it  the  fiiieft  in  the 
world.    E.  Long  i.  59.  N.  Lat.  47.  54. 

Orleans  (Peter  Jofeph),  a  French  Jefuit,  whom 
it  is  proper  to  mention,  becaufe  he  wrote  an  H'tjloire  des 
Revolutions  d' AngkterreyV/iii  born  at  Bourges  in  1641. 
He  taught  the  belles  lettres  for  fome  time  in  his  focicty, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himfclf  to  the  writing  of  hif- 
tory.  This  purfuit  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1698.  He  wrote  alfo  A  Hillory  of  the 
Revolutions  of  Spain  ;  A  Hiftory  of  Two  conquering 
Tartars,  Chunchi  and  Camhi  ;  The  Life  of  Facher 
Coton,  &c.  His  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in  E'lg- 
land,  under  the  Family  of  the  Stuarts,  from  the  Year 
1603  to  1690,  was  tranflated  Into  Englifh,  and  pub- 
liflied  at  London,  17  n»  in  one  vol,  8vo  :  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Introduftion,  by  Laurence  Echard,  M.  A. 
who  fays,  that  "  the  great  varieties  and  wonderful 
changes  in  thefe  reigns  are  here  judicioufly  comprlffd 
in  a  moderate  volume  with  no  lefs  perfpicuity  than 
ftriiStnefs ;  and  with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  fiiort  cha- 
jafters,  nice  refleftions,  and  noble  fentences,  which 
render  the  vhole  agreeable  and  inftruAive.  But 
"while  the  reader  is  entertained  with  fo  much  flcill  and 
finenefs,  we  ought  to  caution  him  with  relation  to  the 
education  and  religion  of  the  author  :  for  though  he 
has  great  marks  of  a  generous  candour,  and  a  laudable 
deference  to  all  fuperiors  ;  yet  he  is  to  be  confidercd, 
in  all  plat  es,  as  one  in  favour  with  the  French  king, 
and  not  only  a  true  papift,  but  a  complete  jefuit/' 

ORLOPE,  in  the  fea  language,  the  uppermoft  fpace 
or  deck  in  a  great  ftip,  reaching  from  the  main  to  ihe 
mizen  maft.  In  three-deck  fliips,  the  fecond  and  lowcft 
decks  are  fometimes  called  orlopes. 

ORMOND,  the  northern  diiyfion  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  in  the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland.  For 
a  long  time  it  gave  the  title  of  early  and  afterwards  of 
marquis  and  duke,  to^  the  noble  family  of  Butler,  de- 
fcendcd  from  a  fifter  of  Thomas  a  Bccket  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury ;  till,  at  the  accelSoB  of  George  I.  the 
lad  duke  was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  and  died  abroad. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  the  family  had  great  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges  granted  by  Edward  III. 

ORMSIDE,  a  town  of  England,  near  Appkby,  in 
Weftmoreland,  with  a  church  and  parifh,  but  fmall.  A 
great  number  of  velfels  of  brafs,  fome  of  which  feemed 
to  have  been  gilt,  were  difcovered  near  the  manor- 
houfe,  by  the  water  wafhing  away  the  foih  The 
manor-houfe  is  built  caftleways. 

ORMSKIRK,  in  Lancafhire,  in  England,  is  a 
handfome  town,  with  a  good  inland  trade.  By  the- 
late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with  the 
rivers  Merfcy^  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent, 
Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  naviga- 
tion, including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles, 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lan- 
cafter,  Weftmoreland,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leiccfter, 
©xford,  Worcefter,  &c.  There  is  a  bituminous  eSrth 
about  this  place,  from  which  oil  of  amber  is  extrafted, 
that  prefcrves  raw  ikfli^  and  ferves  the  poor  people  in- 
ftead  of  candles. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  at  Ormfkirk>  but  the 
moaumeiU&  of  ibme  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Stan- 


leys before  they  were  ennobled.    Not  far  from  it  is  Ormus 
Latham  Houfe  ;  to  which  belongs  a  large  eftate,  and  ^   \  ^ 
a  fine  park.    It  is  remarkable  only  becaufe  it  was  gal-  luJlf^* 
lantly  defended  in  the  civil  wars  by  lady  Charlotte  u- 
countefs  of  Derby,  who  held  it  to  the  laft  extremity 
againft  the  parliament  forces,  which  could  never  oblige 
her  to  capitulate.    She  held  out  glorioufly  till  fhe  was 
relieved  by  Prince  Rupert.    It  was,  however,  ruined 
in  a  fecond  fiege  ;  and  fold  by  the  family  to  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Bootle,  who  buik  a  very  magnificent  houfe 
upon  it. 

ORNfUS,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Afia,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulph  of  Perfia.  It  is  about  two  leagues  from  the 
main  land,  and  about  fix  leagues  in  circuit.  They 
catch  excellent  oyfters  about  the  ifland  ;  and  it  yields 
plenty  of  fine  white  fait ;  alfo  a  kind  of  fhining  black 
fand,  which  is  ufed  for  dufting  writings,  and  is  tranf- 
ported  in  confiderable  quantity  to  Europe.  There  is 
neither  fwect  water  nor  grafs  upon  it,  the  foil  being 
of  a  fait  fulphut  eou8  nature.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1 507,  who  fortified  it ;  and  it  was  af- 
terwards frequented  by  a  vaft  number  of  merchants^., 
who  were  extremely  rich.  In  i6i2  the  Perfians,  by" 
the  affiftance  of  the  Eaglifti,  conquered  this  place, 
and  demolifhed  the  houfes,  which  were  4000  in  num- 
ber, containing  40,000  inhabitants.  Some  time  after, 
the  Perfians  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  placed  a  garrifoii  in 
it ;  but  they  could  never  bring  it  t©  be  a  place  o£ 
trade  as  before  :  however,  it  is  the  key  of  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  as  well  on  account  of  the  importance  of  ther 
place,  as  the  commodioufntfs  of  the  harbour.  It  i»- 
now  almoft  deferted,  for  it  produces  nothing  but  fait,, 
which  fometimes  is  two  itfcches  deep  upon  the  furfacc 
of  the  earth.  E.  Long.  56.  25.  N.  Lat.  27.  20. 

ORNICUS  LAPIS,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  ^ 
to  the  fapphire  of  the  ancients,  which  is  a  peculiar 
fpccies  of  our  lapis  lazuli,  in  which  the  gold- coloured 
matter  is  not  difpofed  in  veins,  but  in  feparate  fpots, 
of  the  form  of  a  ftar.  It  was  fi^ft  called  or'mifcus  and 
orinus,  by  corruption  from  aur'tnus,  "  golden  and  ■ 
thence  came  at  length  the  word  ornicus,  - 

ORNITHI-^,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  winds,  which  ufually  blew  in  the  fpring,  at  the 
time  when  the  birds  of  paflagc  came  over  to  them, 
Pliny  fays,  that  thefe  winds  blew  from  the  weft,  and 
that  by  fome  the  Etefian  winds  were:  called  by  this 
name.  Others  fuppofe  that  thty  blew  from  the  north,, 
or  north-weft. 

ORNITHOGALLUM,  Star  of  Bethlehem  5 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  loth  order,  Coronaria.  The  corol- 
la is  kexapetalous,  eied,  perfitling, -and  patent  above 
the  middle;  the  filaments  alterdilated  at  the  bafe. 
There  are  feven  fpccies  ;  all  of  them  herbaceoHS  per- 
ennials, rifing  from  fix  inches  toahree  feet  high,  ha«' 
ving  ftalks  terminated  with  long  fpikes  of  hexapeta- 
lou3,  ftar-fhaped,  white,  and  yellow  fldwers.  Six 
of  the  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  and  will  profper  in  any^ 
fituation  ;  but  one,  named  the  capm/e,  a  native  of  the- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  requires  the  afTnlance  of  artiE*. 
cial  warmth  to  preferve  it  in  this  country;  They  are 
?11  eafily  propagated  by  off- fcts  from  the  roots.  The 
bulbous  roots  of  all  the  fpccies  are  nutritious  and 
wholefome. 

6^  O'RNITHa^ 
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;t,#^RNiTHOLOGY  IS  a  fciencc  which  treats  oF  birjs. | 
defcribes  tKeir  form,  external  and  internal ;  and 
-teaches  their  osconomy  anei  their  ufes. 

A  biid  is  an  animal  covered  with  feathers;  furnifli- 
-ed  with  a  bill ;  having  two  wings,  and  only  two  legs  ; 
with  the  faculty,  except  in  a  vei7  few  inftances,  of  re- 
■inoving  itfelf  from  place  to  place  through  the  air. — 
-But  before  proceeding  to  analife  the  charafleriftic 
parts  of  birds,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  an  expla- 
nation of  the  terms  ufed  by-  naturalifts  in  defcribing 
ihem. 

•EXPLANATION  of  fome  Technical  Terms  In  Or- 
nithology ufed  by.  Pennant. and  Linnsius. 

;.Fig. 

I.  Cere.  Cena 


Cap'tflrum 
3.  Lorum 

.jj..  Orbits.  Orl'ita 

5.  Emargmatum 

6.  Vilr'ife 


y.  Bajlard  tvlng 
Alula  fpuria 


^.  Lejfer  coverts  of  the 
«ivings. 

TeSirlces  prima 


.  9.  Greater  coverts 

Tedrices  fecundte 

■  10.  ^ill feathers 
Primores 

,11.  Secondary  feathers 
SecuadariiS 


The  naked  flcin  that  covers 
t  the  bafe  of  the  bill  in  the  hawk 
.  kind. 

A  word  ufed  by  Linnaeus  to 
exprefs  the  fhort  feathers  on  the 
forehead  juft  above  the  bill.  In 
crows  thefe  fall  forwards  over 
the  noftrils. 

The  fpace  between  the  bill 
and  the  eye,  generally  covered 
with  feathers;  but  in  fome  birds 
naked,  as  in  the  black  and  white 
,  grebe. 

The  llcin  that  furrounds  the 
eye,  which  is  generally  bare  ; 
particularly  in  the  heron  and 
parrot. 

A  bill  is  called  rojlrum  emar- 
ginatum  when  there  is  a  fmall 
notch  near  the  end :  this  is  con- 
fpicuous  in  that  of  butcher-birds 
and  thrufhes. 

Vtlrijfiz  pe8inat(e,  ftiff  hairs 
thatgrowon  each  fide  the  mouth, 
formed  like  a  double  comb,  to 
be  feen  in  the  goatfucker,  fly- 
catcher, &c. 

A  fmall  joint  rifing  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
wing,  or  the  cubitus ;  on  which 
are  three  or  five  feathers. 

The  fmall  feathers  that  lie  in 
feveral  rows  on  the  bones  of  the 
wings.  The  under  coverts  are 
thofe  that  line  the  infidc  of  the 
wings. 

The  feathers  that  lie  imme- 
diately over  the  quill  feathers 
and  fecondary  feathers. 

The  largeft  feathers  of  the 
wings,  or  thofe  that  rife  from 
the  firft  bone. 

Thofe  that  rife  from  the  fe- 
cund. 


12.  Coverts  of  the  tail 

Uropygium 

13.  Vent-feathers 

'14.  The  tail.  Reprices 
1,5.  Scapular  feathers 

16.  Nucha 

17.  Roflrum  fubulatum 

18.  Pes  ambulatorius. 

19.  Pes  grajforius 


20.  Pes  fcanforius 


2 1 .  Finned  foot.  Pes 
cobatus 

22.  Scolloped  foot.  Pes 
pinnatus 

23.  Pes  tridaSiylus  vel 
curforius 

24.  Pes  dida8ylus 


25.  Semipalmated,  Pes 
femipalmatus 

26.  Ungue  poflico  fejfdi 


27.  Digitis  4  omnibus 
palmatis 

Roflrum  cultratum 


28.  Unguiculatum 


29.  Lingua  cillata 

30.  Integra 

3 1 .  Lumbriciformis 


Pedes  compedes 

32.  Nares  Lineares 

33.  Emarginatig 


Thofe  that  cover  the  bafe  of 
the  tail. 

Thofe  that  lie  from  the  vent 
to  the  tail.     Criffitm  Linnei. 

That  rife  from  the  fiioulders, 
and  cover  the  fides  of  the  back. 

The  hind  part  of  the  head. 

A  term  Linnasus  ufes  for  a 
ftraight  and  flender  bill. 

All  the  toes  divided  to  the 
bottom. 

The  outer  toe  more  or  lefs 
united  to  the  middle  one,  par- 
ticularly confpicuous  in  the  feet 
of  the  kingsfifher. 

The  foot  of  the  woodpecker 
formed  for  climbing.  Climbing 
feet. 

Such  as  thofe  of  the  grebes. 

The  webs  indented  in  the 
fides,  as  in  the  coots  and  fcol- 
loped-toed  fandpipers. 

Such  as  want  the  back  toe. 

In  which  the  foot  is  compo- 
fed  of  two  toes,  obfervcd  only 
in  the  oftrich. 

When  the  webs  reach  only 
half  way  of  the  toes. 

When  the  hind-claw  adheres 
to  the  leg  without  any  toe,  as 
in  the  petrels. 

All  the  four  toes  conncited 
by  webs,  as  in  the  corvorants. 

When  the  edges  of  the  bill 
are  very  fliarp,  fuch  as  in  that 
of  the  crow. 

A  bill  with  a  nail  at  the  end, 
as  in  thofe  of  the  goofandera 
and  ducks. 

When-  the  tongue  is  edged 
with  fine  briftles,  as  in  ducks. 

When  plain  or  even. 

When  the  tongue  is  long, 
round,  and  {lender  like  a  worm, 
as  that  of  the  woodpecker. 

When  the  legs  are  placed  fo 
far  behind  as  to  make  the  bird 
walk  with  difficulty,  or  as  if  in 
fetters  ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
auks,  grebes,  and  divers. 

When  the  noftrils  are  very 
narrow,  as  in  fea-guUs. 

With  a  rim  round  the  nof- 
trils, as  in  the  Hare. 


Sect: 


Sect.  I.  External  parts  of  Birds. 

A  Bird  may  be  divided  into  heady  lody,  and  limbs. 
I.  HEAD. 

1.  Bill  (roftrum),  is  a  hard  horny  fubftance,  con- 
fining of  an  upper  and  under  part,  extending  from  the 
head,  and  anfwering  to  the  mandibles  in  quadrupeds. 
Its  edges  generally  plain  and  (harp,  like  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  cuhraiedi  as  are  the  bills  of  crows  ;  but  fome- 
times  ferratedy  as  in  the  toucan  ;  or  jagged,  as  in  the 
gannet  and  fome  herons;  or peSinatedy  as  in  the  duck  ; 
or  denticulatedy  as  in  the  merganfers  ;  but  always  de- 
ftitute  of  real  teeth  immerfed  in  fockets. 

The  bafe  in  falcons  is  covered  with  a  naked  flcin  or 
cere  {cera)  ;  in  fome  birds  with  a  carneous  appendage, 
as  the  turkey  ;  or  a  callous,  as  the  curafTo. 

In  birds  of  prey,  the  bill  is  hooked  at  the  end,  and 
fit  for  tearing  :  in  crows,  ftraight  and  ftrong  for  pick- 
ing :  In  water  fowl,  either  long  and  pointed,  for  ftri- 
king ;  or  (lender  and  blunt,  for  fearching  in  the  mire  ; 
or  flat  and  broad,  for  gobbling.  Its  other  ufes  are  for 
building  nefts  ;  feeding  the  young  ;  climbing,  as  in 
parrots  ;  or,  laftly,  as  aa  inftrument  of  defence  or  of- 
fence. 

2.  Nostrils,  (nam),  the  nice  inftruments  of  dif- 
cerning  their  food,  are  placed  either  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  mandible,  or  near  the  bafe,  or  at  the  bafe, 
as  in  parrots  ;  or  behind  the  bafe,  as  in  toucans  and 
bornbills  :  but  fome  birds,  as  che  gannet,  are  deftitute 
of  noftrils.  The  nollrils  are  generally  naked  ;  but 
fometimes  covered  with  briftles  reflefted  over  them,  as 
ia  crows,  or  hid  in  the  feathers,  as  in  parrots,  &c. 

The  fore-part  of  the  head  is  called  the  front  [capt- 
Jlrum)  ;  the  fummit  (vertex),  or  the  croivn  :  the  hind 
part,  with  the  next  joint  of  the  neck  {nucha),  the  nape: 
the  fpace  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes,  which  in  he- 
rons, grebes,  &c.  is  naked,  (lora),  tlie  Jlraps the 
fpace  beneath  the  eyes  {^gene),  the  cheeks. 

3.  Orbits  [orbtta),  the  eye-lids  ;  in  fome  birds 
naked,  in  others  covered  with  fhort  foft  feathers. 

Birds  have  no  eye- brows  ;  but  the  grous  kind  have 
in  lieu  a  fcarlet  naked  Ikin  above,  which  are  called  fii' 
percilia  ;  the  fame  word  is  alfo  applied  to  any  line  of 
a  different  colour  that  pafl'es  from  the  bill  over  the 
€ycs. 

4.  Ears.  Birds  are  deftitute  of  auricles  or  exter- 
nal tars,  having  an  orifice  for  admiflion  of  found;  open 
in  all  but  owls,  whofc  ears  are  furnifbed  with  valves. 

5.  The  Ckin,  the  fpace  between  the  parts  of  the 
lower  mandible  and  the  neck,  is  generally  covered  with 
feathers  ;  but,  in  the  cock  and  fome  others,  has  car- 
neous appendages  called  wattles  [palearia)  ;  In  others, 
is  naked,  and  furniflied  with  a  pouch,  capable  of  great 
dilatation  (facculus),  as  in  the  pelican  and  corvorants. 

6.  Neck  [collum),  tlie  part  that  conntfts  the  head 
to  the  body  is  longer  in  birds  than  in  any  other  animals  ; 
and  longer  in  fuch  as  have  long  legs  than  in  thole  that 
have  fhort,  either  for  gathering  up  their  meat  from  the 
ground  or  linking  their  prey  in  the  water,  except  in 
web- footed  fowl,  which  arc,  by  revcrfing  their  bodies, 
deftined  to  fearch  for  food  at  the  bottom  of  waters,  as 
fwans,  and  the  like.  Birds,  efpecially  thofe  that  have 
«  long  neck,  have  the  power  of  retraiungj  bending,  or 
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ftretching  it  out,  in  order  to  fchange  their  centre  of 
gravity  from  their  legs  to  their  wings.  , 

11.  BODY. 


External 

Parts. 


1.  Confifts  of  the  Back  [dor/urn),  which  is  flat, 
ftraight,  and  inclines  ;  terminated  by  the 

2.  Rump  (uropygium)y  furnifhed  with  two  glands, 
fccreting  a  fattilh  liquor  from  an  orifice  each  has,  which 
the  birds  exprefs  with  their  bills  to  oil  or  anoint  the 
difcompofed  parts  of  their  feathers.  1  hefc  glands  are 
particularly  large  in  mofl  web-footed  water-fowl  j  but 
in  the  grebes,  which  want  tails,  they  are  fmaller. 

2.  Breast  (^pe3us)y  is  ridged  and  very  mufcular^ 
defended  by  a  forked  bone  {clavicula)y  the  merry- 
thought. 

The  fhort  winged  birds,  fuch  as  grou«,  &c.  have 
their  breads  moft  flefhy  or  mufcular;  as  they  require 
greater  powers  in  flying  than  the  long-winged  birds, 
fuch  as  gulls  and  herons,  which  are  fpecifically  lighter 
and  have  greater  extent  of  fail. 

4.  Belly  [abdomen),  is  covered  with  a  ftrong  fkifr, 
and  contains  the  entrails. 

5.  The  Vent,  or  vent-feathers  [crijfum),  which  lies 
between  the  thighs  and  the  tail.  The  anus  lies  hid  ia 
thofe  feathers. 

III.  LIMBS. 

I.  Wings,  {alte),  adapted  for  flight  in  all  birds 
except  the  dodo,  oftriches,  cafTowary,  great  auk,  and 
the  pinguins,  whofe  wings  are  too  fhort  for  the  ufe  6( 
flying  ;  but  iii  the  dodo  and  oftrich,  when  extended^ 
ferve  to  accelerate  their  motion  in  running ;  and  in  the 
pinguins  perform  the  office  of  fins,  in  fwimming  or 
diving. 

The  wings  have  near  their  end  an  appendage  cover- 
ed with  four  or  five  featliers,  called  the  hajlard  wing^ 
{a/a  nothii),  and  alula  Jpuria. 

The  leffer  coverts  (tedrices),  are  the  feathers  which 
lie  on  the  bones  of  the  wings. 

The  greater  coverts  are  thofe  which  lie  beneath  the 
former,  and  cover  the  quill-feathers  and  the  feconda- 
ries. 

The  quill- feathers  [priniores),  fpring  from  the  firll 
bones  (digiti  and  metacarpi)  ot  the  wings,  and  are  10 
in  number. 

Quill-feathers  are  broader  on  their  inner  than  exte- 
rior fides. 

The  fecondaries  (fecondariat),  are  thofe  that  rife 
from  the  fecond  part  (cubitus),  and  are  about  18  in 
number,  are  equally  broad  on  both  fides.  The  primary 
and  fecondary  wing -feathers  are  called  remiges. 

A  tuft  of  feathers  placed  beyond  the  fecondaries 
near  the  junftion  of  the  wings  with  the  body.  This 
in  water-fowl  is  generally  longer  than  the  fecondaries, 
cuneiform,  and  may  not  unaptly  be  called  the  tertials. 

The  fcapularsare  a  tuft  of  long  feathers  arifing  near 
the  juaftion  of  the  wings  {brachia)  with  the  body, 
and  he  along  the  fides  of  the  back,  but  may  be  eafily 
diftinguiflied,  and  raifed  with  one's  finger. 

The  inner  coverts  are  thofe  that  clothe  the  under 
fide  of  the  wing. 

The  fubaxillary  are  peculiar  to  the  greater  Paradife. 
The  wings  of  fome  birds  are  inftruments  of  offence. 
The  anhima  of  Marcgrave  has  two  ftrong  fpines  in  the 
front  of  each  wing.  A  fpecjes  of  plover,  Edw.  tab.  47» 
3  S  and 
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Extern?.!  and  28c.  has  a  Tingle  one  in  each  ;  the  whole  tribe  of 
'■  ^'^'""^    I  jncana,  and  the  gambo,  or  fpur-winged  goofe  of  Mr 
Willoughby,  the  fame. 

2.  The  Tail  is  the  direftor,  or  rudder,  of  buds  in 
their  flight  ;  they  rife,  fink,  or  turn  by  its  means  ;  for 
v.'hen  the  head  points  one  way,  the  tail  inclines  to  the 
ctlier  fide  :  it  is,  befides,  an  equilibrium  or  cotinter- 
poife  to  the  other  parts  ;  the  ufe  is  very  evident  in  the 
kite  and  fvvallows. 

The  tail  confifts  of  flrong  feathers  (ndlrices),  10 
in  number,  as  in  the  woodpeckers,  Sec;  12  in  the 
hawk  tribe,  and  many  others ;  in  the  gallinaceous,  the 
merganfers,  and  the  duck  kind,  of  more. 

It  is  either  even  at  the  end,  as  in  moil  birds,  or  fork- 
ed, as  in  fwallows  ;  or  cuneated,  as  in  magpies,  &c. ;  or 
rounded,  as  in.  the  purple  jackdaw  of  Cacefby.  The 
grebe  is  deftitute  of  a  tail,  the  rump  being  covered 
with  down  ;  and  that  of  the  caffowary  with  the  fea- 
thers of  the  back. 

Immediately  over  the  tail  art  certain  feathers  that 
fpring  from  the  lovs'er  part  of  the  back,  and  are  called 
the  coverts  of  the  tail  {^uropyg'nim  ) 

3.  Thighs  (femora),  are  eovered  efitirely  with  fea- 
thers in  all  land-birds,  except  the  buftards  and  the 
oftriches  ;  the  lower  part  of  thofe  of  all  waders,  or 
cloven-footed  wate.'-fowl,  are  naked  ;  that  of  all  web- 
bed-footed fowl  the  fame,  but  in  a  lefs  degree ;  in  ra- 
pacious birds,  are  very  mufcular. 

4.  Tegs  (crura)  ;  thofe  of  rapacious  fowls  very 
ftrong,  furnifhed  with  large  tendons,  and  fitted  for 
tearing  and  a  firm  gripe.  The  legs  of  fome  of  this 
genus  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  toes,  fuch 
as  the  golden  eagle;  others  to  the  very  nails;  but  thofe 
of  moft  other  birds  are  covered  with  fcales,  or  with  a 
flcin  divided  into  fegments,  or  continuous.  In  fome  of 
the  pies,  and  in  all  the  pafTerine  tribe,  the  /l<in  is  thin 
and  membranous ;  in  thofe  of  web-footed  water-fowl, 
ilrong. 

The  legs  of  moft  birds  are  placed  near  the  centre  of 
gravity :  in  hnd-birds,  or  in  waders  that  want  the  back 
toe,  e.xaftly  fo  ;  for  they  want  that  appendage  to  keep 
them  eredl.  Auks,  grebes,  divers,  and  pinguins,  have 
their  legs  placed  quite  behind,  fo  are  neceflitated  to 
,  fit  ereft  :  their  pace  is  aukward  and  difficult,  w  alking 

like  men  in  fetters  :  hence  Linnaeus  llyles  their  feet 
pedes  corr.petles. 

The  legs  of  all  cloven -footed  water-fowl  are  long, 
as  they  muft  wade  in  fearch  of  food  :  of  the  palmated, 
fhort,  except  thofe  of  the  flamingo,  the  avofet,  and  the 
courier. 

5.  Feet  (pedes),  in  all  land-birds  that  perch,  have 
a  large  back  toe:  moft  of  them  have  three  toes  forward, 
and  one  backward.  Woodpeckers,  parrots,  and  other 
birds  that  climb  much,  have  two  forward,  two  back- 
ward ;  hut  parrots  have  the  power  of  bringing  one  of 
their  hind  toes  forward  while  they  are  feeding  them- 
felves.  Owls  have  alfo  the  power  of  turning  one  of 
their  fore  toes  backward.  All  the  toes  of  the  fivft 
turn  forwards,  which  is  peculiar  among  land-birds : 
the  tridaftylous  woodpecker  is  alfo  anomalous,  having 
only  two  toes  forward,  one  backward  ;  the  oftrich  13 

.    another,  having  but  two  toes. 

6.  Toes  (dlgit't).  The  toes  of  all  waders  are  di- 
vided ;  but,  between  the  exterior  and  middle  toe,  is 
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generally  a  fnaall  web,  reaching  as  far  as  the  firft  External 

joint-  .  ....  ^"'^ 

The  toes  of  birds  that  fwim  are  either  plain,  as  in 
the  fingle  inftance  of  the  common  water-hen  or  gaUi- 
nule  ;  or  pinnated,  as  in  the  coots  and  grebes ;  or  en- 
tirely webbed  or  palmated,  as  in  all  other  fwimmers. 

All  the  plover  t.'-ibe,  or  charadrii,  want  the  back- 
toe.  In  the  fwimmers  the  fame  want  prevails  among 
the  albatroffes  and  auks.  No  water-fowl  perch,  except 
certain  herons,  the  corvorant,  and  the  fhag. 

7.  Claws  (ungues).  Rapacious  birds  have  very 
ftrong,  hooked,  and  fliarp  claws,  vultures  excepted. 
Thofe  of  all  land-birds  that  rooft  on  trees  have  alfo 
hooked  claws,  to  enable  them  to  perch  in  fafety  while 
aflcep. 

'  The  gallinaceous  tribe  have  broad  concave  claws  for 
fcraping  up  the  ground. 

Grebes  have  flat  nails  like  the  human. 

Among  water- fowl,  only  the  flcua,  Br.  ZooL  II, 
p.  529.  N"  24:5.  and  the  black-toed  gull,  Br.  ZooL  IT. 
p.  532  N°244.  have  ftrong  hooked  or  aquiline  claws. 
All  land-birds  perch  on  trees,  except  the  ftruthious 
and  fome  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes.  Parrots  climb  j. 
woodpeckers  creep  up  the  bodies  and  boughs  of  trees  j 
fwallows  cling. 

All  water-fowl  reft  on  the  ground,  except  certain 
herons,  and  one  fpecies  of  ibis,  the  fpoon!)ill,  one  or 
two  fpecies  of  ducks  and  of  corvorants. 

IV.  FEATHERS. 

Feathers  are  defigned  for  two  ufes ;  as  coverings* 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  inftruments 
of  motion  through  the  air.  They  are  placed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  fall  over  one  another  ( tegulatim ),  fo  as^ 
to  permit  the  wet  to  run  off",  and  to  exclude  the  cold ; 
and  thofe  on  the  body  are  placed  in  a  quincuncial  form ;. 
moft  apparent  in  the  thick  fldnned  water-fowl,  parti- 
cularly in  the  divers. 

1.  The  parts  of  a  feather  are,  the  (liafts  ;  corneous^ 
ftrong,  light,  rounded,  and  hoUow^  at  the  lower  part 
at  the  upper,  convex  above,  concave  beneath,  ani 
chiefly  compofed  of  a  pith. 

2.  On  each  fide  the  ftiafts  are  the  vanes,  broad  on 
one  fide,  narrow  on  the  other ;  each  vane  confifts  of 
a  n\iiltitude  of  thin  laminae,  ftiff,  and  of  the  nature  of 
a  fplit  quill.  Thefe  laminae  are  clofely  braced  toge« 
thcr  by  the  elegant  contrivance  of  a  multitude  of  fmall 
briftles ;  thofe  on  one  fi<le  hooked,  the  ©ther  ftraight, 
which  lock  into  each  other,  and  keep  the  vanes  fmootfaj^ 
compaft,  and  ftrong. 

The  vanes  near  the  bottom  of  the  fliafts  are  foft, 
unconnefted,  and  downy. 

3.  Feathers  are  of  three  kinds :  (i.)  Such  as  com- 
pofe  inftruments  of  flightj  as  the  pen-feathers,  or  thofe 
which  form  the  wings  and  tail,  and  have  a  large  fliaft. 
The  vanes  of  tlie  exterior  fide  bending  downward,  o£ 
the  interior  upward,  lying  clofe  on  each  other,  fo  that 
when  fpread  not  a  feather  mifTes  its  impulfe  on  the 
air.  The  component  parts  of  thefe  feathers  are  de- 
fcribed  before. 

(2.)  The  feathers  that  cover  the  body,  which  may 
be  properly  called  the  plumage^  have  little  ftiaft,  and 
mucli  vane;  and  never  are  exerted  or  relaxed  unlefs  m 
anger,  fright,  or  illnefs. 

(3  ) 
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(3,)  The  Down  (plunia),  which  is  difperfed  over 
the  whole  body  amidll  the  plumage,  is  ftiort,  foft,  im- 
connefted,  confifts  of  lanuginous  vanes,  and  is  intentl- 
ed  for  excluding  that  air  or  water  which  may  penetrate 
or  efcape  through  the  former.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
parent in  aquatic  birds,  and  remarkably  fo  in  the  an- 
fcrine  tribe.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  forms  of 
feathers.  The  vanes  of  the  fubaxillary  feathers  of  the 
Paradife  are  unconnected,  and  the  lamince  dift-ant, 
looking  like  herring-bone.  Thofe  of  the  tail  of  the 
oftrich,  and  head  of  a  fpecies  of  curafTo,  curled.  Thofe 
of  the  cafTowary  con  fill  of  two  fliafts,  arifing  from  a 
common  Item  at  the  bottom  :  as  do  at  the  approach 
of  winter  (after  moulting)  thofe  of  the  ptarmigans  of 
arftic  countries.  The  feathers  of  the  plnguins,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  wings,  confift  chiefly  of  thin  flat 
ftiafts,  and  more  reftmble  fciiles  than  feathers ;  thofe 
of  the  tail,  like  fplit  whale  bone. 

S  E  c  T .  II.    Flight  of  Birds . 

The  flight  of  birds  is  various;  for,  had  all  the  fame, 
none  could  elude  that  of  rapacious  birds.  I  hofe  which 
are  much  on  wing,  or  flit  from  place  to  place,  often 
owe  their  prefer vation  to  that  caufe  :  thofe  in  the  wa- 
ter, to  diving. 

Kitfs,  and  many  of  the  falcon  tribe,  glide  fmoothly 
through  the  air,  with  fcarce  any  apparent  motion  of 
the  wings. 

Moft  of  th€  order  of  pies  fly  quick,  with  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  motion  of  the  wings.  The  Paradife 
fio:\ts  on  the  air.  Woodpeckers  fly  aukwardiy,  and  by 
jerks>  and  have  a  propenlity  to  fmk  in  their  progrefs. 

The  gallinaceous  tribe,  in  general,  fly  very  llrong 
?.nd  fwiftly  ;  but  their  courfe  is  feldom  long,  by  reafon 
of  the  weight  of  their  bodies. 

Tlve  columbine  race  is  of  Angular  fwiftnefs;  witnefs 
the  flight  of  the  carrier-pigeon.  See  CAkRiE&-Pi- 
geon. 

The  pafTerine  fly  with  a  quick  repetition  of  flrokes; 
their  flight,  except  in  migration,  is  fcldom  diftant. 

Among  them,  the  fwaliow  tribe  is  remarkably  agile, 
their  evolutions  fudden,  and  their  continuance  on  wing 
long. 

Nature  hath  denied  flight  to  the  ftruthious  ;  but 
ftill,  in  running,  their  fhort  wings  arc  of  ufe,  when 
ereft,  to  collect  the  wind,  and  like  fails  to  accelerate 
their  motion 

Many  of  the  greater  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or 
waders,  have  a  flow  and  flagging  flight  ;  but  mofl;  of 
tlie  leflfer  fly  fwiftly,  and  moll  of  them  with  extended 
legs,  to  compenfaie  the  fliortncfs  of  their  tails.  Rails 
and  gallinules  fly  with  their  legs  hanging  down. 

Coots  and  grebes  with  difiiculty  :ire  forced  from 
the  watery  but  when  they  rife,  fly  fwiftly.  Grebes  and 
alfo  divers  fly  with  their  hind  parts  downwards,  by 
Fcafon  of  the  forwardnefs  of  their  wings. 

Web-footed  fowl  are  various  in  thtir  flight.  Several 
have  a  failing  or  flagging  wing,  fuch  as  gulls.  Pin- 
guins,  and  a  fingle  auk,  are  denied  the  power  of  flight. 
Wild  geefc;  in  their  migrations,  do  not  fly  pell-mell, 
but  in  a  regular  figure,  in  order  to  cut  the  air  with 
greater  eafe  ;  for  example,  in  long  lines,  in  the  figure 
©f  a  >  ,  cr  fome  pointed  form  or  letter,  as  the  ancients 
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report  that  the  cranes  afTumcJ  in  their  annual  migra'  Nuptials^ 
tions,  till  their  order  was  broken  by  florms.  " * 

Strymona  /ic  gel'uhim^  hruma  pellente.,  rel'mquunt^ 
Poture  te,  Nile,  Grues, primoque  volatu 
EJJingunt  varias,  cafu  monjlrante ,  figuras . 
Mox  ubi pircujtt  ten/as  '^OTV 5  alttor  alas f 
Confufoi  iemere  tmm'tjlm  glomerantiir  in  orbesy 
Et  turbata  petit  d'lf per/is  litera*  pennh.  *  tAA* 

Lucan.  I'ih.  v.  /.  71  t. 

From  obferyation  it  appears,  that  the  flight  of  birds 
is  much  aflifled  by  their  being  endowed  with  the  pe- 
culiar faculty  of  enlarging  their  bulk  at  will;  and  from 
this  circumftance  the  animal  is  enabled  to  buoy  itfelf 
up  the  eafier  in  the  air,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  lef- 
fentd  in  proportion  as  the  bulk  is  increafed. 

This  arifes  from  certain  air  vefl'els  communicating  ^ 
with  the  lungs,  and  difperfed  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  even  to  the  bones  ;  whereby  the  bird,  by  filling 
or  emptying  thefe  vefl'^ls,  has  the  power  of  contrafting 

01  dilating  itfelf  according  to  the  occafion  it  may 
have  for  the  change.  Sec  Comparative  Anatomy ^ 
nJ 121 — 1 23. 

Sect.  III.    Of  the  Nuptials y  Nidification,  and 
Eggs  of  Birds. 

I.  Most  birds  are  monogamous,  or  pair;  in  fpring 
fixing  on  a  mate,  and  keeping  conltant  till  the  cares 
of  incubation  and  educating  the  young  brood  is  pafl. 
This  is  the  cafe,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  all  the  birds 
of  the  firlt,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fiith  orders. 

Birds  that  lofe  their  mates  early,  aflbciate  with  others ; 
and  birds  that  lofe  their  firft  eggs  will  pair  and  lay 
again.  The  male,  as  well  as  the  female,  of  feveral,  join 
alternately  in  the  trouble  of  incubation,  and  always  in 
that  of  nutrition  ;  when  the  young  are  hatched,  both 
are  bufied  in  looking  out  for  and  bringing  food  to  the 
neftlings  ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  mates  of  the  melo- 
dious tribes,  who,  before,  were  perched  on  fome  fprig, 
and  by  their  warbl'ng  alleviated  the  care  of  the  females 
confined  to  the  neft,  now  join  in  the  common  duty. 

Of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  the  greatell  part  are  po- 
lygamous, at  leafl;  in  a  tame  fl:ate  ;  the  phcafant,  many 
of  the  grou3,  the  partridges,  and  bu(lards>  are  mono- 
gamous }  of  the  grous,  the  cock  of  the  wood,  and  the 
black  game,  afleinble  the  females  during  the  feafon  of 
love,  by  their  cries, 

Et  venercm  incertam  rapiunt. 

The  males  of  polygamous  birds  negleft  their  young; 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  would  deftiroy  them,  if  they  met 
with  them.  The  ceconomy  of  the  ftruthious  order,  in 
this  refpeft,  is  obfcure.  It  is  probable  that  the  birds 
which  compofe  it  are  polygamous,  like  the  common 
poultry,  for  they  lay  many  eggs ;  the  dodo,  however, 
is  faid  to  lay  but  one. 

All  waders  or  cloven-footed  fowl  are  monogamous ; 
and  all  with  pinnated  feet  are  alfo  monogamous,  ex- 
cept the  ruffs. 

The  fwimmers  or  web-footed  fowl  obferve  the  fame 
order,  as  far  as  can  be  remarked  with  any  certainty  ; 
but  many  of  the  auks  aflemble  in  the  rocks  in  fuch 
nun.bers,  and  each  individual  fo  contiguous,  that  it  is 
3  S  2  not 
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Nidiii-  not  poflible  to  determine  their  method  in  this  ar- 
iJ!!^  tide. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  affeftion  of  birds  to 
their  young  is  very  violent  during  the  whole  time  of 
nutrition,  or  as  long  as  they  continue  in  a  helplcfs 
ftate  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  brood  can  fly  and  fhift  for 
itfelf,  the  parents  negleft,  and  even  drive  it  from  their 
haunts,  the  affedion  ceafing  with  the  neceffity  of  it : 
but,  during  that  period. 

The  mothers  nurfe  it,  and  the  fires  defend. 
The  young  difmifs'd,  to  wander  earth,  or  air, 
There  flops  the  inftindt,  and  there  ends  the  care: 
The  link  diflblves;  each  feeks  a  frefli  embrace  ; 
Another  love  fucceeds,  another  race. 

2.  The  Nest  of  a  bird  is  one  of  thofe  daily  miracles 
that,  from  its  familiarity,  is  pafled  over  without  regard. 
We  ftare  with  wonder  at  things  that  rarely  happen, 
and  negleft  the  daily  operations  of  nature  thac  ©ughc 
firft  to  excite  our  admiration  and  claim  our  atten- 
tion. 

Each  bird,  after  nuptials,  prepares  a  place  fulted  to 
its  fpecies,  for  the  depofiting  its  eggs  and  (heltering 
its  little  brood  :  different  genera,  and  different  fpecies, 
fet  about  the  taflc  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  feveral 
natures  ;  yet,  every  individual  of  the  fame  fpecies  col- 
lects the  very  fame  materials,  puts  them  together  in 
the  fame  form.,  and  choofes  the  fame  fort  of  fituatlon 
for  placing  this  temporary  habitation.  The  young 
bird  bf  the  lall  year,  which  never  faw  the  building  of 
a  neft,  direded  by  a  heaven-taught  fagacity,  purfues 
the  fame  plan  in  the  llrudure  of  it,  and  felefts  the 
fame  materials  as  its  parent  did  before.  Birds  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  of  different  and  remote  countries,  do  the 
fame.  The  fwallows  of  Britain,  and  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  Germany,  obfervc  the  fame  order  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  in  many  inflances  have  been  known  to  re- 
turn to  the  fame  places  in  which  they  had  reared  their 
young  the  year  before. 

The  nefis  of  the  larger  rapacious  birds  are  rude, 
made  of  Iticks  and  bents,  but  often  lined  with  fome- 
thing  foft  ;  they  generally  build  in  high  rocks,  ruined 
towers,  and  in  defolate  places  ;  enemies  to  the  wjiole 
feathered  creation,  they  feem  confcious  of  attacks,  and 
feek  folitude.    A  few  build  upon  the  ground. 

Shrikes,  allied  to  the  rapacious  birds,  build  their 
nefts  in  bufhes,  with  mofs,  wool,  &c. 

The  order  qf  pies  is  very  irregular  in  the  ftrudure 
of  their  nefts.  Parrots,  and  in  fad  all  birds  with  two 
toes  forward  and  two  backward,  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
hoUoAvs  of  trees.  And  moft  of  this  order  creep  along 
the  bodies  of  trees,  and  lodge  their  eggs  alfo  within 
them. 

Crows  build  in  trees  i  among  them,  the  neft  of  the 
magpie,  compofed  of  rude  materials,  is  made  with  much 
art,  quite  covered  with  thorns,  and  only  a  hole  left  for 
admittance. 

The  nefts  of  the  orioles  are  con-trlved  with  wonder^ 
ful  f?.gacity,  and  are  hung  at  the  end  of  fome  bough, 
or  between  the  forks  of  extreme  branches.  In  Eu- 
rope, only  three  birds  have  penfile  neftsj  the  common 
oriole,  the  paru3  pendulinus  or  hang-neft  titmoufe, 
undone  more.  But  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the 
birds  fear  the  fearch  of  the  ghding  ferpent  and  inqui- 
fitive  monkey,  the  inftances  are  very  frequent ;  a  mar. 
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vellous  inftind  implanted  in  them  for  the  prefervation  Nirlifi. 
of  their  young.    See  Oriolus.  cation. 

All  of  the  gallinaceous  and  flrnthious-  orders  lay  ^— "v-- 
their  eggs  on  the  ground.  The  oftrich  is  the  only 
exception,  among  birds,  of  the  want  of  natural  af- 
fedion  :  «  Which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warmeth  them  in  the  daft,  and  forgetteth  that  the 
foot  may  crufh  them,  or  the  wild  beaft  may  break 
them." 

The  columbine  race  makes  a  moft  artlefs  neft,  a  few 
fticks  laid  acrofs  may  fuffice. 

Moft  of  the  p-ifferine  order  build  their  nefts  in 
fhrubs  or  bufhes,  and  fome  in  holes  of  walls  or  banks. 
Several  in  the  torrid  zone  are  penfile  from  the  boughs 
of  high  trees  ;  that  of  the  taylor-bird,  a  wondrous  in- 
ftance  *.  Some  of  this  order,  fuch  as  larks,  and  the*See 
goatfucker,  on  the  ground.  Some  fwtllows  make  a.cHla, 
curious  plaller-neft  beneath  the  roofs  of  houfes  ;  and 
an  Indian  fpecies,  nefts  of  a  certain  glutinous  matter, 
which  are  colleded  as  delicate  ingredients  for  foups  of 
Chinefe  epicures.    See  the  article  jS/rds  A^^/^j. 

Moft  of  the  cloven- footed  water-fowl,  or  waders, 
lay  upon  the  ground.    Spoonbills  and  the  common 
heron  build  in  trees,  and  make  up  large  ncfls  with  . 
fticks,  &c.    Storks  build  on  churches,  or  the  tops  of 
houfes. 

Coots  make  a  great  neft  near  the  water  fide. 
Grebes,  in  the  water,  a  floating  neft,  perhaps  ad- 
hering to  fome  neighbouring  reeds.  > 

Web-footed  fowl  breed  on  the  ground,  as  the  avo. 
fet,  terns,  fome  of  the  gulls,  merganfers,  and  ducks ; 
the  laft  pull  the  down  from  their  breafts,  to  make  a  i 
fofter  and  warmer  bed  for  their  young.  Auks 
and  guillemots  lay  their  eggs  on  the  naked  ftielves  of 
high  rocks  ;  pinguins,  in  holes  under  ground:  among 
the  pelicans,  that  which  gives  name  to  the  genus, 
makes  its  neft  in  the  defart,  on  the  ground.  Shags,  . 
fometimes  on  trees ;  corvorants  and  gannets,  on  high 
rocks,  with  fticks,  dried  algae,  and  other  coarfe  ma- 
terials. 

3.  Rapacious  birds,  in  general,  lay  few  eggs;  eagles 
and  the  larger  kinds,  fewer  than  the  leffer.  The  eggs 
of  falcons  and  owls  are  rounder,  than  thofe  of  moft 
other  birds;  they  lay  more  than  fix. 

The  order  of  pies  vary  greatly  in  the  number  of 
their  eggs. 

Parrots  lay  only  two  or  thee  white  eggs. 
Crows  lay  fix  eggs,  greenifh,  mottled  with  dufky. 
Cuckoos,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  two. 
Woodpeckers,  wryneck,  and  kingsfifhcr,  lay  eggs 
of  a  clear  white  and  femii'tranfparent  colour.  The 
woodpeckers  lay  fix,  the  others  more. 

The  nuthatch  lays  often  in  the  year,  eight  at  a  time, 
white,  fpotted  with  brown. 

The  hoopoe  lays  but  too  cinerous  eggs. 
The  creeper  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs. 
The  honeyfucker,  the  leaft  and  moft  defencclefs  of 
birds,  lays  but  two  :  but  Providence  wifely  prevents 
the  extindion  of  the  genus,  by  a  fwiftnefs  of  flight 
that  eludes  every  purfuit. 

The  gallinaceous  order,  the  moft  ufeful  bf  any  to  - 
mankind,  lay  the  moft  eggR,  from  8  to  20.  Bentgna 
circa  hoc  natura^  innocua  et  efculenta  animalia  fcecunda  ge^ 
neravit,  is  a  fine  obfervation'  of  Pliny.    With  excep- 
tion to  the  buftardj  a  bird  that  hangs  between 
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ggs.    the  gallinaceous  and  the  waders,  which  lays  only 
two. 

The  colun^bine  order  lays  but  two  white  eggs;  but 
the  domeftic  kind,  breeding  almoft  every  month,  fup- 
porta  the  remark  of  the  Roman  naturahft. 

All  of  the  pafferine  order  lay  from  four  to  fix  eggs; 
except  the  titmoufe  and  the  wren,  which  lay  15  or  18, 
and  the  goatfiicker,  which  lays  only  two. 

The  ftruthious  order  difagrees  mifch  in  the  number 
of  egcjs  :  the  oftrich  laying  many,  as  far  as  50  ;  the 
dodo  but  one. 

The  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or  waders,  lay,  in 
general,  four  eggs ;  The  crane  and  the  Norfolk  plo- 
ver feldom  more  than  two.  All  thofe  of  the  fnipe  and 
plover  genus  are  of  a  dirty  white,  or  olive  fpotted 
with  bLxk,  and  fcarce  to  be  diftinguirtied  in  the  holes 
they  lay  in.  The  bird  called  the  Land  R-iil  (an  am- 
biguous fpecles),  lays  from  15  to  20.  Of  birds  with 
pinnated  feet,  the  coot  lays  feven  or  eight  eggs,  and 
fometimes  more.  Grebes,  from  four  to  eight,  and 
»        thofe  white. 

The  web-footed,;-Or  fwimmers,  differ  in  the  nvimber 
of  their  eggs.  Thofe  which  border  on  the  order  of 
waders,  lay  few  eggs  ;  the  avofet  two  ;  the  flamingo 
three  ;  the  albatrofs,  the  auks,  and  guillemots,  lay 
only  one  egg  a-piece  :  the  eggs  of  the  two  laft  are  of 
a  fize  ilrangely  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
birds.  They  are  commonly  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
fpotted,  and  ftriped  fo  varioufly,  that  not  two  are 
alike  ;  which  gives  every  individual  the  means  of  di- 
llingufhing  its  own  on  the  naked  rock  where  fuch 
multitudes  alTemble. 

Divers  only  two. 

Terns  and  gulls  lay  about  three-  eggs,  of  a  dirty 
olive,  fpotted  with  black. 

Ducks  lay  from  eight  to  twenty  eggs;  the  eggs  of 
all  the  genus  are  of  a  pale  green,  or  white,  and  un- 
fpotted. 

Pinguins  probably  lay  but  one  egg. 

Of  the  pelican  genus,  the  gannet  lays  but  one  egg  ; 
the  fhags  or  corvorants,  fix  or  feven,  all  white  ;  the 
laft,  the  moft  oblong  of  eggs. 

A  minute  account  of  the  eggs  of  birds  might  occupy 
a  treatife  of  itfelf.  This  is  only  meant  to  flfow  the  great 
conformity  nature  obferves  in  the  fhape  and  colours  of 
the  eggs  of  congenerous  birds;  and  alfo,  that  fJie  keeps 
the  fame  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  eggs  as  in  the 
plumage  of  the  h\rds  they  belong  to. 

Zinanni  pubhfhed,  at  Venice,  in  1737,  A  Treatife 
on  Eggs,  illuftrated  with  accurate  figures  of  106  eggs. 
Mr  Reyger  of  Dantzick publifhed,  in  1766,  apolth'u- 
mous  work  by  Klein,  with  21  plates,  elegantly  co- 
loured: but  much  remains  for  future  writers. 

Sect.  IV.  SyJIem. 

Considering  the  many  fyftems  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  public  of  late  years,  Mr  Pennant  gives 
the  preference  to  that  corflpofed  by  Mr  Ray  in  1667, 
and  afterwards  pulilhed  in  1678  ;  but  obferves,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  conceal  the 
writer,  from  whom  our  great  countryman  took  the 
original  hint  of  forming  that  fyftem  which  has  proved 
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the  foundation  of  all  that  has  been  compofed  fince  Syftem. 
that  period. 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  Belon  of  Mans,  who  firll  at- 
tempted to  range  birds  according  to  their  natures;  and 
performed  great  matters,  confidering  the  unenlightened 
age  he  lived  in  ;  for  his  book  wr.s  publifhed  in  1 555. 
His  arrangement  of  rapacious  birds  is  as  judicious  as 
that  of  the  lateft  writers.  For  his  fccond  chapter  treats 
of  vultures,  falcons,  flirikes,  and  owls  :  in  the  two 
next,  he  pafles  over  to  the  web-footed  water- fowl,  and 
to  the  cloven-footed  :  in  the  fifth,  he  includes  the 
gallinaceous  and  ftruthious  ;  but  mixes  with  them  the 
plovers,  buntings,  and  larks;  in  the  fixth  are  the  pies, 
pigeons,  and  thrufhes  ;  and  the  feventh  takes  in  the 
reft  of  the  pafferine  order. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  defefts  that  every  nata- 
ralift  will  at  once  fee  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leffer 
birds  of  this  writer,  yet  he  will  obferve  a  re&itude  of 
intention  in  general,  and  a  fine  notion  of  fyftem,  which 
was  left  to  the  following  age  to  mature  and  bring  to 
perfcftion.  Accordingly  Mr  Ray,  and  his  illuftrious 
pupil  the  honourable  Francis  Willoughby,  affumed  the 
plan  ;  but  with  great  judgment  flung  into  their  pro- 
per ftations  and  proper  genera  thofe  which  Belon  had 
confufedly  mixed  together.  They  formed  the  great 
divifion  of  terreftrial  and  aquatic  birds ;  they  made 
every  fpecies  occupy  their  proper  place,  confulting  at 
once  exterior  form  and  natural  habit.  They  could  not 
bear  the  affefted  intervention  of  aquatic  birds  in  the 
midft  of  terreftrial  birds.  They  placed  the  laft  by 
themfelves ;  clear  and  diftindl  from  thofe  whofe  haunts  • 
and  oeconomy  were  fo  different. 

The  fuhjoined  fcheme  of  arrangement  by  Mr  Pen- 
nant, is  introduced  with  the  following  obfervations. 

"  Mr  Ray's  general  plan  is  fo  judicious,  that  to  me  Pennant's 
it  feems  fcarce  poffible  to  make  any  change  in  it  for  '^^"^ra  of 
the  better  :  yet,  notwithftanding  he  was  in  a  manner 
the  founder  of  fyftcmatic  zoology,  later  difcoveries 
have  made  a  few  improvements  on  his  labours.  My 
candid  friend  Linnasus  did  not  take  it  amifs,  that  I, 
in  part,  negleft  his  example  :  for  I  permit  the  land- 
fowl  to  follow  one  another,  undivided  by  the  water- 
fowl, the  grallce,  and  anfercs  of  his  fyftem  f ;  but,  in  t  See  Zeb*- 
my  generical  arrangement,  I  moll  punftually  attend '"iiy* 
to  the  order  he  ha-,j  given  in  his  feveral  divifions,  ex- 
cept in  thofe  of  his  anferes,  and  a  few  of  his  grallas. 
For,  after  the  manner  of  Mr  Briffon,  1  make  a  diftinft 
order  of  water  fowl  with  pinnated  feet,  placing  them 
between  the  waders  or  cloven-footed  water-fowl  and 
the  web-footed.  The  oftrich,  and  land-birds  with 
wings  ufelefa  for  flight,  I  place  as  a  diftinft  order. 
The  trumpeter  (pfophia  Linnd)^  and  the  buftards,  I 
place  at  the  end  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  All  are 
land-birds.  The  firft  multiparous,  like  the  generality 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  ;  the  laft  granivorous,  fwift 
runners,  avoiders  of  wet -places ;  and  both  have  bills 
fomewhat  arched.  It  rr.uft  be  confeffed,  that  both 
have  legs  naked  ab«ve  the  knees;  and  the  laft,  Hkc 
the  waders,  lay  but  few  eggs.  They  feem  ambiguous 
birds  that  have  affinity  with  each  order;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  each  naturalift  may  be  indulged  the  toleration  of 
placing  them  as  fuits  his  own  opinion." 
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I  V;il*-ure 
a  Faxon 


4  Shrike 

5  t'arrot 

6  Tnucan 

7  Motmot 
-8  Hornbill 

9  Beefeater 

I  ?  Ani 

ir  Wattle 

12  Crow 

13  Ro'ler 
»4  Oriole 

15  Grakle 

16  Paradife 


Vuhur 

Falco 


3  Owl 

Ord.  II.  PIE  S. 


St, 


Laniut 

Pfiitatiis 

Ramphajlos 

Kamphajlos 

Buceros 

Buphdga 

Crotophaga 

Cor  tills 
Coraciat 
Oriolus 
Griicu'ht 
Paradifaa 


17  Ciirucui  Trbgon 

1 8  Darbet  Bucco 

19  Cuckoo  Curului 

20  Wryneck  yunx 

21  WoodpeckerP/V/u 
12  Jacamar  Akdo 

23  Kingsfiflier  Alceds 

24  Nuthatch  RHta 

25  Tody  Todui 

26  Bee-eater  Meropt 

27  Hoopoe  Upupa 
2  8  Creeper  Ctrtbia 


Ord. 


29  Honeyfucker  Trochilut 

III.  GALLINACEOUS. 


30  Cock 

31  Turkey 
3a  I'intac'o 

33  Curaffo 

34  Peacock 


Thrift  inns 
M cUagfis 
Numida 
C.iax 
Pavo 


35  Pheafant  Phnfumut 

36  Grous  Telrao 

37  Partridge  Teirao 

38  Trumj.eter  Pfophia 

39  Buftard  Otis 

OuD.IV.  COLUMEINE. 


PASSERINE. 


40  pigeon  Celumha 

Ord,  V. 

41  Stare 

42  TluuHi 

43  I  batterer 

44  C'^iy  , 

45  Grofbeak 

46  Buntiiiij 

47  Tai.ager 
4S  Finch 

Ord.VL  STRUTHIOUS. 

'7  Dodo  lyidus  58  Oftrich  Stiuihie 

D  I  V.  II. 
Ord.  VII.    CLOVEN-FOOTED,  or  WADERS 


Sturnus 

49  Flycatcher 

Mufcicapa 

Turdus 

50  l.ark 

Alauda 

Ampetis 

51  Wagtail 

Motacilla 

Loxia 

52  Warblers 

Metaollla 

Loxia 

53  Manakin 

Pipra 

54  rirmoufe 

Parus 

Tanagra 

?5  Swallow 

Uirundo 

Frhigilla 

56  Goatfucker  Caprimulgus 

59  Spoonbill 

60  Screamer 

61  Jabiru 
Boatblll 

63  Hcroa 


PlataUa 

Palamedea 

h'lyBeria 

Cancro?na 

Ardea 


64  Umbre 

65  Ibis 

66  Curlew 

67  Snipe 

68  Sandpiper 


Scopus  B  R  iss. 
tantalus 
Scolopax 
Scoltpax 
Tringa 


69  Plover  Ch-irajrius 
^oOyflercatcher  Hamatopus 
71  Jacana  Purra 
7  a  Pratincole  Hirundo 
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73  Rail  RiiHus 

74  Slieathbill 

75  Galiinule  FuUca 


Ord.VIIL  PINNATED-FEET. 


76  Phalarope 

77  Coot 


T ring  a 
Fiilica 


78  Grebe  Colymbus 

Ord.  IX.    WEB-FOOTE  D. 


79  Avofetta 
So  Couiier 
8 1  Flamniant 
-82  Albatrofs 
S3  Aiik 

84  Guillemot 

85  Diver 

is 6  Skimmer 
87  Tern 


Recurv'irojira 

Currira  BrisS 

Phvniopterus 

Dismsdia 

yj  leu 

Colymbus 

Coly  ''ibus 

Rhyncops 

SteriHi 


88  Gull  Larus 

89  Petrel  Procell.irla 

90  Merganfer  Mcrgus 

91  Duck  Aims 

rj-       •        C  Diomelej 

92  Pingum 

93  Pelican  I'el'canus. 
<^4  Trcpic  Pliieton 
95  Darter  Plotus 


To  th^  above,  we  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  fuh- 
join  an  extraft  of  the  orders  and  genera  as  they  Itand 
in  tlie  Index  On2it'jo/ogicus  and  General  Synopfis  of  birds 
as  piiblilhed  by  Mr  Latham  ;  as  from  the  copious 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  fubjeft,  and  from 
a  very  great  addition  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  to 
this  branch  of  natural  hiftory,  fome  deviations  from 
the  plan  of  preceding  authors,  as  well  as  the  forma- 
tion of  fome  new  genera,  have  neceffariiy  arifen. 

TABLE  of  the   ORDERS  and  GENERA  of 
BIRDS,  according  to  Mr  Latham. 

Ind.  Orn. 
AVIUM  ORDINES. 
Div.  I. 
I.  Accipitres. 
II.  Picse 
III.  PafTeres. 
iV.  Collumbx 
V.  GallinEe 

VI.  Struthiones 

D.v.  II. 

VII.  Grails 
VIII.  Pinnatipedes 

IX.  Palmipedes 

AVIUM  GENERA. 
Div.  I. 
A  FES  TERRESrRES 
Ordo  I 
ACCIPITRES. 
J  Vultur 

2  Falco 

3  Strix 

Ordo  IL 
PICiE, 

4  Lanius 

5  Pfittacus 

6  Ramphaftos 

7  Momotus 

8  Scythrops 

9  BuQeros 

10  Buphaga 

1 1  Crotophaga 

12  Callasas 

1 3  Corvus 

14  Coraciaf 


Syn.  of  Birds, 

ORDERS  OF  BIRDS. 
Djv.  L 

Rapacious 
Pies 

Pafferine 
Columbine 
Gallinaceous 
Slruthious 

Div.  IL 

Waders 
Pinnated  feet 
W ^bfoooted 

GENERA  OF  BIRDS. 
Div.  I. 
Z//iVZ)  BIRDS. 

Order  L 
RAPACIOUS. 
Vulture 
Falcon 
Owl 

Order  IL 
PIES. 

Shrihe 
Parrot 
Toman 
Motmot 

Hornbill 
Beefeater 
Ani 

Wattle-Bird 

Cronu 

Roller 


1%  Orloliis 


.IV. 

^e-  fnd.  Orn. 

15  Onolus 

16  Gracula 

17  Paradifsea 

18  Trogon 

19  Bucco 

20  Cuculus 

21  Yunx 

22  Picas 

23  Gtilbula 

24  Alcedo 

25  Si'tta 

26  Todus 

27  Merops 

28  Upupa 

29  Ccrthia 

30  Trochiius 

Ordo  III. 

PASSERES. 

31  Sturnus 

32  Tardus 

33  Ampelis^ 

34  Colius 

35  Loxia 

36  Emberiza 

37  Tanagra 

38  Fringilla 

39  Phytotoma 

40  Mufcicapa 

41  Alauda 

42  Motacilla 

43  Sylvia 

44  Pipra 

45  Parus 

46  Hirundo 

47  Caprimulgus 

Ordo  IV. 

COLUMB^. 

48  Columba 

Ordo  V. 

GALLINiE. 
49Pavo 

50  Meleagn's 

51  Penelope 

52  Numida 

53  Crax 

54  Phafianua 

55  Tinamua 
^6  Tetrao 
^7  Perdlx 
}8  Pfophia 

59  Otis 

Ordo  VI. 
STRUTHIONES. 

60  DIdu9 

61  Struthio 

62  Cafuarius 

63  Rhea 
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Syn.  of  Birds, 
Orioh  . 
GraUe 

Paradife  Bird 

Curucui 

Barbet 

Cuchoo 

JVryneck 

Woodpecker 

jfacamar, 

Kingsjifher 

Nuthatch 

Tody 

Bee-eater 

Hoopoe 

Creeper 

Humming  Bird. 

Order  III. 

PASSERINE- 

Starling 
Thrujh 
Chatterer 
Coly 

Grojbeak 
Bunting 
Tanager 
Finch 

Flycatcher 
Lark 

IV agiail 
W arhler 
Manakin 
Titmoufe 
Stualloiv 
Goatfucker 

Order  IV. 

COLUMBINE. 

Pigeon 

Order  V. 
GALLINACEOUS. 

Peacock 
Turkey 

Pintado 

Curajfo 

Pheafant 

Tinamon 

Grous 

Partridge 

Trumpeter 

Bujiard 

Order  VI. 
STRUTHIOUS. 

Dodo 

African  Oflrich 
Caffoiuary 
American  Oflrich, 


O  L  O  G  Y. 

Ind.  Orn, 

DIV.  II. 

AVES  A^ATICE, 

Ordo  VIL 

GRALLiE. 

64  Platalea 

65  Palamedea 

66  Mydleria 

67  Cancroma 

68  Scapus 

69  Ardea 

70  Tantalus 

71  Numeniua 

72  Scolopax 

73  Tringa  ^ 

74  Charadrius 

75  Curforius 

76  Haaniatopus 

77  Giareola 

78  Rallus 

79  Parra 

80  GalUnuIa 

81  Vaginalis 

Ordo  VIIL 

PINNATIPEDES. 

82  Phalaropus 

83  Fulica 

84  Podicepo 

Ordo  IX. 

PALMIPEDES. 
*  Pedibiis  longioribu3 

85  Recurvlroftra 

86  Corrira 

87  Phoenicopterus 

f  f  Pedibus  brevioribus 

88  Diomedea 

89  Alca 

90  Uria 

91  Colymbus 

92  Rhynchops 

93  Sterna 

94  Larus 

95  Procellaria 

96  Mergus 

97  Anas 

98  Aptenodyte* 

99  Eelicanus 
1 00  Phaeton 
1.0 1  Piotus 


Syn-  of  Birds, 

DIV.  II. 

WATER  BIRDS, 

Order  VIL 

WADERS. 

Spoonbill 

Screamer 

jfabirti 

Boatbill 

Umbre 

Heron 

Ibis 

CurlcM 

Snipe 

Sandpiper 

Plover 

Oyfler-catcher 

Pratincole 

Rail 

jfacana 

Gallinule 

Sheath'bill 

Order  VIIL 

With  PINNATED- 
FEET. 

■  Phalarope 
Coot 
Grebe 

Order  IX. 

WEB-F00TED» 

*With  long  legs 
Avofet 
Courier 
Flamingo 

f  f  With  fhort  legs. 

Albatrofs 

Auk 

Guillemot 

Diiier 

Skimmer 

Tern 

Gull 

Petrel 

Merganfer 

Duck 

Pinguin 

Pelican 

Tropic  Bird 

Darter 


In  the  latter  arrangements  of  birds,  although  it  canw- 
not  be  faid  that  the  authors  have  loft  fight  of  their 
great  predeceflbr  Linnaeus,  yet  the  neceflity  of  deviating 
from  him  mult  fecm  obvious,  when  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  fpecies  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of 
late  years,  fufficient  to  juftify  fuch  alteration,  and 
fatisfy  the  moft  fcrupulous  advocates  of  this  great  man, 
is  confidered.  In  his  lafh  edition  of  the  Syftema  Na- 
tura,  Linnaeus  enumerates  about  930  birds  only  j  but 
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Arrange.      thf  Tndex  and  Synopfis  of  Mr  Latham,  they  have 
h:         -  ^^^^  ^"creafed  to  very  near  4000,  a  number  never  ima- 
gined by  former  writers  on  the  fubjeft  to  exift  in  na- 
ture. 

M.  BIberg,  in  his  excellent  treatife  Oeconomia  Na- 
tura  aniis^.  acad.  vol.  2.  calculates  the  probability  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  furnifhingas  far  as  10,000  fpecies  ; 
that  of  the  vermes  2000  ;  infefts  10.000  ;  amphi- 
bia 300;  fifhes  2000;  birds  2000;  quadrupeds  2co. 
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Hovir  far  we  have  already  exceeded  this  number  in  every  Arrange 
departaient  the  naturalift  can  teftify  ;  but  how  much 
farther  the  lift  may  be  increafed,  no  one  will  pre- 
tend to  foretel,  whilft;  the  ardour  and  in  defatigable  in- 
duftry  of  the  prcfent  race  of  natiiralilts,  added  to  the 
tafte  for  poffeffing  new  acquifitions,  and  exploring  new 
countries,  (hail  continue. 

For  Lmnaui'i  Arrangement.  SeeZoOLOGY. 


Ornltho- 
pancy 
11 

Orobio. 


O    R  O 

ORNITHOIVIANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  per- 
formed  by  means  of  birds  ;  being  the  fame  with  au.. 
gury.    See  Divination  and  Augury. 

ORNITHOPUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  dc- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  2d  order,  Papilionacea.  The  legumen  is  articulated, 
cylindiical,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

ORNUS  FRAXiNus,  is  that  fpecies  of  the  afli  tree, 
in  the  Linnaean  fyftera,  which,  according  to  Dr  Ci- 
rillo  of  Naples,  produces  the  manna.  It  is  the  afh 
tree,  whofc  fmaller  leaves  are  fawed,  with  flowers  ha- 
ving petals.  In  order  to  obtain  the  manna,  thofe 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  in  July  and  Auguft,  make  an  ob- 
long incifion,  and  take  off  from  the  bark  of  the  tree 
about  three  inches  in  length  and  two  in  breadth  :  they 
leave  the  wound  open,  and  by  degrees  the  manna  runs 
•cut,  and  is  almoft  fuddcnly  thickened  to  its  proper 
confiftence,  and  is  found  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  This  is  collefted  in  ball<ets,  and  called  mama 
graffa.  When  they  want  fine  manna,  they  apply  to 
the  incifion  of  the  bark  thin  ftraw,  or  fmall  bits  of 
fhrU!)S  ;  fo  that  the  manna  in  coming  out  runs  upon 
thefe  bodies,  and  is  collecltd  in  a  fort  of  regular  tubes, 
•which  give  it  the  name  of  tnaiina  in  cannol'i. 

OROBANCHE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
■of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonnta.  The  calyx  is  bifid  ;  the 
corolla  ringent ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  hivalved,  and 
polyfpcrmous  ;  there  is  a  glandule  under  the  bafe  of 
the  germen. 

OROBIO  (Don  Balthafar),  a  celebrated  Jew  of 
Spain.  He  was  carefully  educated  in  Judaifm  by  his 
parents,  who  were  Jews,  though  they  outwardly  pro- 
felfed  themfelves  Roman  Catholics  ;  abftaining  from 
the  praftice  of  their  rcljgion  in  every  thing,  except 
only  the  obfervation  of  the  faft  of  expiation,  in  the 
month  Tifis.  or  September.  Orobio  ftudied  the  fcho- 
laftic  philofophy  ufoal  in  Spain,  and  became  fo  fl<illed 
in  it,  that  he  was  made  profefibrof  metaphyfics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca.  Afterwards,  however,  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  praflifed  that 
art  at  Seville  with  fuccefs,  till,  accufed  of  Judaifm,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  inquifition,  and  fuffered  the  moft 
dreadful  cruelties,  in  order  to  force  a  confeflion.  He 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  put  into  a  dark  dungeon, 
fo  ftrait  that  he  could  fcarce  turn  himfelf  in  it  ; 
and  fufPered  fo  many  hardfhips,  that  his  brain  began 
to  be  dirturl  e.!.  He  talked  to  himfelf  often  in  this 
way:  "  Am  1  indeed  that  Don  Balthafar  Orobio,  who^ 
■alv^alked  freely  about  in  Seville,  who  was  entirely  at  eafe, 
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and  had  the  bleffings  of  a  wife  and  children  ?"  Some- 
times, fuppofing  that  his  pafl^  life  was  but  a  dream, 
and  that  the  duiigeon  where  he  then  lay  was  his  true 
birth-place,  and  which  to  all  appearance  would  alfo 
prove  the  place  of  his  death.  At  other  times,  as  he 
had  a  very  metaphyfical  head,  he  firlt  formed  argu. 
ments  of  that  kind,  and  then  refolved  them  ;  perform- 
ing thus  the  three  different  parts  of  opponent,  re- 
fpondent,  and  moderator,  at  the  fame  time.  In  this 
whimfical  way  he  amufed  himfelf  from  time  to  time, 
and  conftantly  denied  that  he  was  a  Jew.  After  ha- 
ving appeared  tf.  ice  or  thrice  before  the  inquifitors, 
he  was  ufed  as  folk)  vs  :  At  the  bottom  of  a  fuhterra- 
neous  vault,  lighted  by  two  or  three  fmall  torches,  he 
appeared  before  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  was  judge 
of  the  inquifition,  and  the  other  fecretary  ;  who,  aflc- 
ing  him  whether  he  would  confefs  the  truth  ?  proteft- 
ed,  that  in  cafe  of  a  crimiiial's  denial,  the  holy  ofilce 
would'  not  be  deemed  the  caufe  of  his  death  if  he 
fhould  expire  under  the  torments,  but  that  it  muft  be 
imputed  entirely  to  his  own  obftinacy.  Then  the 
executioner  ftript  off  his  clothes,  tied  his  feet  and 
hands  with  a  ftrong  cord,  and  fet  him  upon  a  little 
ftool,  while  he  pafftd  the  cord  through  fome  iron 
buckles  which  were  fixed  in  the  wall;  then  drav.ing  away 
the  ftool,  he  remained  hanging  by  the  cord,  which  the 
executioner  ftill  drew  harder  and  harder,  to  make  hira 
confefs,  till  a  furgeon  allured  the  court  of  examinants, 
that  he  could  not  polfihly  bear  more  without  expiring. 
Thefe  cords  put  him  to  exquifite  tortures,  by  cutting 
into  the  flefa,  and  making  the  blood  burfl:  from  under 
his  nails.  -As  there  was  certainly  danger  that  the 
cords  would  tear  off  his  flefli,  to  prevent  the  worft, 
care  was  taken  to  gird  him  with  fome  bands  about  the 
breaft,  which  however  were  drawn  fo  very  tight,  that 
he  would  have  run  the  rilk  of  not  being  a!.le  to 
breathe,  if  he  had  not  held  his  breath  in  while  the 
executioner  pat  the  bands  round  him  ;  by  which  de- 
vice his  lungs  had  room  enough  to  perform  their 
funclions.  In  the  fevereft  extremity  of  h-is  fufferings, 
he  was  told  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  his 
torments,  and  that  he  would  better  confefs  before 
they  proceeded  to  extremities.  Orobio  added  further, 
that  the  executione'r,  being  on  a  fmall  ladder,  in  order 
to  frighten  hira,  frequently  let  it  fall  againit  t!ic  (hin- 
bones  of  his  h:p:s  ;  fo  that  the  ftaves  being  fli  trp,  crea- 
ted exquifite  pain.  At  laft,  after  three  years  eoiifine- 
ment,  finding  themfelves  baffled  by  his  perfevcnmce  in 
denying  his  religion,  they  ordered  his  wounds  to  be 
cured,  and  dif:harged  him.  As  foon  as  he  had  got 
hberty,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  Spanifh  dominions; 
and,  going  to  France,  vyas  made  profelTor  of  phyfic  at 

Thouloufe. 
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Thouloufe.  The  thefea  which  he  made  as  candidate 
for  this  place  were  upon  putrefaftion  ;  and  he  main- 
tained them  with  fo  much  metaphyfical  fubtlety,  as 
embarraffed  all  his  competitors.  He  continued  in  this 
city  for  feme  time,  ftill  outwardly  profefling  popery  : 
but  at  laft,  weary  of  diflembling,  he  repaired  to  Am- 
ftcrdam,  where  he  was  circuincifed,  teok  the  name  of 
Ifaac,  and  profefled  Judaifm  ;  ftill  continuing,  how- 
evrr,  to  pra£life  phyfic,  in  which  he  was  much  efteem- 
ed.  Upon  the  publication  of  Spinoza's  book,  he 
defpifed  a  fyftem  the  falfenefs  of  which  he  quickly 
difcovered  ;  and  when  Bredenbourg's  anfwer  to  it 
came  to  his  hands,  Orobio,  being  perfuaded  that  the 
writer,  in  refuting  Spinoza,  had  alfo  admitted  fome 
principles  which  tended  to  Atheifm,  took  up  his  pen 
againft  them  both,  and  publilhed  a  piece  to  that  pur. 
pofe,  intituled,  Certamen  phllofophicum  adverfus  y.  B. 
Principia.  But  the  difpute  which  he  held  with  the 
celebrated  Philip  Limborch  againft  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion made  the  greateft  Hoife.  Here  he  exerted  the 
utmoft  force  of  his  metaphyfical  genius,  and  carried 
himfelf  with  great  temper.  The  three  papers  which 
he  wrote  on  the  occafion  were  afterwards  printed  by 
his  antagonift,  in  an  account  which  he  publifhed  of 
the  controverfy,  ander  the  title  of  Arnica  Collatio  cum 
jfudao.    Orobio  died  in  1687. 

OROBUS,  BITTER  VETCH  i  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  co  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  PapUionacea.  The  ftyle  is  linear;  the  calyx 
obtufe  at  the  bafc,  with  the  upper  fegments  deeper 
and  fhorter  than  the  reft.  There  are  nine  fpecies.  All 
of  them  have  fibrated  roots,  which  are  perennial,  but 
are  annual  in  ftalk,  rifing  early  in  fpring  and  decaying 
in  autumn.  They  are  very  hardy  plants,  and  profper 
in  any  common  foil  of  a  garden.  Moft  of  the  forts 
are  very  floriferous,  and  the  flowers  confpicuous  and 
©rnameatal  for  adorning  the  flower  compartments. 
The  flowfers  are  univerfally  of  the  papilionaceous  or 
butterfly  kind,  confifting  each  of  four  irregular  petals, 
i.  e.  a  ftandard,  two  wings,  and  a  keel ;  and  are  all 
fucceeded  by  long  taper  feed-pods,  furniflting  plenty  of 
ripe  feed  in  autumn;  by  which  the  plants  may  be  pro- 
pagated abundantly,  as  alfo  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  Scots  Highlanders  have  a  great  efteeiri  for  the 
tubercles  of  the  roots  of  the  tuberofus,  or  fpecies 
fometimes  called  ivood-pea.  They  dry  and  chew  them 
in  general  to  give  a  better  rellfli  to  their  liquor  ;  they 
alfo  afiirm  that  they  are  good  againft  moft  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  and  that  by  the  ufe  of  them  they  are  enabled 
to  refi^.  hunger  and  thirft  for  a  long  time.  In  Bread- 
albane  and  Rofafhire,  they  fometimes  bruife  and  fteep 
them  in  water,  and  make  an  agreeable  fermented  liquor 
with  them.  They  have,|i  fweet  tafte,  fomething  like 
the  roots  of  liquorice  ;  and,  when  boiled,  we  are  told, 
they  are  nutritious  and  well  flavoured  ;  and  in  times  of 
fcarcity  they  have  ferved  as  a  fubftitute  for  bread. 

ORODES,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered  his 
brother  Mithridates,  and  afcended  his  throne.  He 
defeated  Crafl'iis  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  poured 
melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to 
reproach  him  for  his  avarice  and  ambition.  He  fol- 
lowed the  intereft  of  Caflius  and  Brutu3  at  Philippi. 
It  is  faid,  that  when  Orodes  became  old  and  infirm, 
his  30  children  applied  to  him,  and  difputcd  in  his 
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prefence  their  right  to  the  fucceffion.  Phraates,  the  Orontium 
eldeft  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  his  father ; 
and,  to  haften  him  out  ef  the  world,  he  attempted  to 
poifon  him.  The  poifon  had  no  effeft ;  and  Phraates, 
ftill  determined  on  his  father's  death,  ftrangled  him 
with  his  own  hands,  abaut  35  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian era.    Orodes  had  then  reigned  about  50  years. 

ORONTIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
iecond  order,  Piperiu.  The  fpadix  is  cylindrical, 
covered  with  florets  ;  the  corolla  hexapetalous  and 
naked  ;  there  is  no  ftyle ;  the  follicles  are  monofper- 
mous. 

OROONOKO,  a  great  river  of  terra  firma,  ifl 
South  America,  which  rifes  in  Popayan,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  with  1 6  mouths. 

ORPHAN,  a  fatherlefs  child  or  minor;  or  on^ 
that  is  deprived  both  of  father  and  mother. 

ORPHEUS,  a  celebrated  poet  and  mufician  of  an- 
tiquity. His  reputation  was  eftablifhed  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Argorautic  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  himfelf  an  adventurer  ;  and  is  faid  by  Apollonius 
Rhodius  not  only  to  have  incited  the  Argonauts  to 
row  by  the  found  of  his  lyre,  but  to  have  vanquiflied 
and  put  to  filence  the  fircns  by  the  fuperiority  of  his 
ftrains.  Yet,  notwithftanding  the  great  celebrity  he 
had  fo  long  enjoyed,  there  is  a  pafTage  in  Cicero, 
which  fays,  that  Ariftotle,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Poetics,  which  is  now  loft,  doubted  if  fuch  a  perfon  as 
Orpheus  ever  exijled.  But  as  the  work  of  Cicero,  ift 
which  this.pafiage  occurs,  is  in  dialogue,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover  what  was  his  own  opinion  upon  the 
fubje£t,  the  words  cited  being  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Caius  Cotta.  And  Cicero,  in  other  parts  of  his  wri- 
tings, mentions  Orpheus  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  exift- 
ence  he  had  no  doubts.  There  arc  feveral  ancient  au- 
thors, among  whom  is  Suidas,  who  enumerate  five 
perfons  of  the  name  of  Orpheus.,  and  relate  fome  par- 
ticulars of  each.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has 
fared  with  Orpheus  as  with  Hercules,  and  that  wri- 
ters have  attributed  to  one  the  aftions  of  many.  But, 
however  that  may  have  been,  we  ftiall  not  attempt  to  - 
colleA  all  the  fables  that  poets  and  mythologifls  have 
invented  concerning  him  ;  they  are  too  well  known  to 
need  infertion  here.  We  fliall,  therefore,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  him,  make  ufe  only  of  fuch  materials  as  the 
beft  ancient  hiftorians,  and  the  moft  refpeftable  wri- 
ters among  the  moderns,  have  furnilhed  towards  his 
hiftory. 

Dr  Cudworth,  in  his  IntelleSual  Syjiem* ,  after  exa- *  Btxjk  l. 
mining  and  confuting  the  objeftions  that  have  been  Sc<5t.  17. 
made  to  the  being  of  an  Orpheus,  and  with  his  w\wA 
learning  and  abilities  clearly  eftabhfhing  his  exift- 
ence,  proceeds,  in  a  very  ample  manner,  to  fpeak  of 
the  opinions  and  writings  of  our  bard,  whom  he  re- 
gards not  only  as  the  firft  mufician  and  poet  of  anti- 
quity, but  as  a  great  mythologift,  from  whom  the 
Greeks  derived  the  Thracian  religious  rites  and  my- 
fteries. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  (fays  he)  of  fome  eminent  phi- 
lologers  of  later  times,  that  there  never  was  any  fuch 
perfon  as  Orpheus,  except  in  Fairyland;  and  that 
his  whole  hiftory  was  nothing  but  a  mere  romantic  al- 
legory,  utterly  devoid  of  truth  and  reality.  But  there 
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Orphetts.  nothing  alleged  for  this  opinion  from  antiquity,  ex- 
^"  cept  the  one  paffage  of  Cicero  concerning  Ariftotle  ; 

who  feetns  to  have  meant  no  move  than  this,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  poet  as  Orpheus  anterior  to  Homer, 
or  that  'the  verfes  vulgarly  called  Orphical  were 
not  written  by  Orpheus.  However,  if  it  fhould  be 
granted  that  Ariftotle  had  denied  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  man,  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  his  fingle  tef- 
timony  (hould  preponderate  againft  the  univerfai  con- 
fent  of  all  antiquity  :  which  agrees,  that  Orpheus  was 
the  fon  of  Qiager,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  the  father 
or  chief  founder  of  the  mythological  and  allegorical 
theology  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  of  all  their  moil 
facred  religious  rites  and  myfteries ;  who  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  that 
is,  in  the  time  of  the  Ifraelitifli  judges,  or  at  leaft  to 
have  been  fenior  both  to  Htfiod  and  Homer  ;  and  to 
have  died  a  violent  death,  moft  affiimiug  that  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  women,  becaufe  their  hufbands  de- 
ferted  them  in  order  to  follow  him.  For  which  reafon, 
in  tilt  vifion  of  Herus  Pamphilius,  in  Plato,  Orpheus's 
foul  pafTing  into  another  body,  is  faid  to  have  chofen 
that  of  a  fwan,  a  reputed  mufical  animal,  on  account  of 
the  great  hatred  he  had  conceived  for  all  women,  from 
the  death  which  they  had  inflicted  on  him.  And  the 
hiftoric  truth  of  Orpheus  was  not  only  acknowledged 
by  Plato,  but  alio  by  Ifocrates,  who  lived  before 
-Ariftotle,  in  his  oration  in  praife  of  Bufiris  ;  and  con- 
firmed by  the  grave  hiftorian  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
fays,  that  Orpheus  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  litera- 
ture, and  when  he  had  learned  ^ueox^j/a^tva,  or  the 
mythological  part  of  theology,  he  travelled  into  E- 
gypt,  where  he  foon  became  the  greateft  proficient 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  myfteries  of  religion,  theolo- 
and  poetry.  Neither  was  his  hiftory  of  Orpheus 
contradifted  by  Origen,  when  fo  juftly  provoked  by 
Celfus,  who  had  preferred  him  to  our  Saviour  ;  and, 
according  to  Suidas,  Orpheus  the  Thracian  was  the 
firft  inventor  of  the  religious  myfteries  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  religion  was  thence  called  f->?>io-Keia,  Threjheia^ 
as  if  a  Thracian  invention.  On  account  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  Orpheus,  there  have  been  numberlefs  fables 
iniermingled  with  his  hiftory  ;  yet  there  appears  no 
reafon  that  we  ihould  dilbelieve  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 


Cudworth  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  poems  afcribed 
to  Orpheus  were  either  written  by  him,  or  that  they 
were  very  ancient,  and  contained  his  dodlrines.  He 
farther  argues,  that  though  Orpheus  was  a  polythelft, 
and  aflerted  a  multipHcity  of  gods,  he  neverthelefs 
acknowledged  one  fupreme  unmade  deity,  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  things  ;  and  that  the  Pythagoreans-  and 
Platonlfts  not  only  had  Orpheus  in  great  efteem,  be- 
ing commonly  called  by  them  the  Theologer,  but  were 
alfo  thought  in  great  meafurc  to  have  owed  their  theo- 
logy and  philofophy  to  him,  deriving  it  from  his  prin- 
ciples and  traditions. 

The  biihop  of  Gloucefter*  fpeaks  no  more  doubt- 
fully of  the  exiftence  of  Orpheus  than  of  Homer  and 
Hefiod,  with  whom  he  ranks  him,  not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  alfo  as  a  theologian,  and  founder  of  reli- 
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The  family  of  Orpheus  is  traced  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton for  feveral  generations :  *'  Sefac  palling  over  the 
Hellefpont,  conc^uers  1  hrace  j  kills  J-ycurgus,  king 
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of  that  country  ;  and  gives  his  kingdom  and  one  of  Orph^ 
his  finging-women  to  CEagrus,  the  fon  of  Tharops,  and 
father  of  Orpheus  ;  hence  Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  mufe  Calliope  for  his  mother." 

He  is  allowed  by  moft  ancient  authors  to  have  ex- 
celled in  poetry  and  mufic,  particularly  the  latter  ;  and 
that  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  is  rcprcfented  as  taming 
the  moft  ferocious  animals,  changing  the  courfe  of  the 
wind*  by  his  melody,  and  as  caufing  the  trees  of  the 
foreft  to  dance  in  concert  with  his  lyre.  This  ac- 
count, though  we  muft  fuppofe  it  fabulous,  yet  proves 
his  excellence  to  have  been  great  before  it  could  have 
given  rife  to  fuoh  fidlions.  He  is  faid  to  have  early 
cultivated  the  lyre,  in  preference  to  every  other  inftru- 
ment :  fo  that  all  thole  who  came  after  him  were  con- 
tented to  be  his  Imitators  ;  whereas,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  adopted  no  model;  for  before  his  time  no  other 
iiiufic  was  known,  except  a  few  airs  for  the  flute. 
Mufic  was  fo  clofely  conneded  in  ancient  times  with  i?,vr«<ry' 
the  moft  fublime  fciences,  that  Orpheus  united  it  not  ^'J^-  ': 
only  with  phllofoptiy,  but  with  theology  and  leglflat'on, 
He  abftained  from  eating  animal  food;  and  held  eggs^^. 
in  abhorrence  as  aliment,  being  perfuaded  that  the  egg 
fubfiftcd  before  the  chicken,  and  was  the  principle  of 
all  exiftence  :  both  his  knowledge  and  prejudices,  it  is 
probable,  were  acquired  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Pythagoras  many  ages  after. 

With  refpeft  to  his  abftalning  from  the  flefh  of 
oxen,  Gefner  fuppofes  it  may  have  proceeded  fiom 
the  veneration  fliown  to  that  animal  fo  ufeful  in  tillage, 
in  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  inftituted  in  honour  of 
Cerea,  the  goddefs  of  agriculture.  He  might  have 
added,  that,  as  thefe  myfteriesjweie  inftituted  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  eftabliftied  in  Egypt  in  honour  of  Ofiria 
and  Ifis,  this  abftinence  from  animal  food  was  of  the 
hke  origin,  and  a  particular  compliment  to  Apis. 
But  Abbe  Fraguler,  in  an  ingenious  diflertation  upon 
the  Orphic  Life,  gives  ftill  more  importance  to  the  pro- 
hibition ;  for  as  Orpheus  was  the  legiflator  and  huma- 
nizer  of  the  wild  and  favage  Thracians,  who  were  ca- 
nibals,  a  total  abolition  of  eating  human  flefti  could 
only  be  eftabliftied  by  obliging  his  countrymen  to  ab- 
ftain  from  every  thing  that  had  life. 

With  refpeft  to  theology,  Diodorus  Siculus  tells 

us,  that  his  father  OEeagrus  tjavehirn  his  firft  inftruc- 
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tions  in  religion,  irriparting  to  him  the  myfteries  of 

Bacchus,  as  they  were  then  praftifed  in  Thrace.  He 
became  afterwards  a  dlfciplc  of  tlie  Idaei  DacStyli  in 
Crete,  and  there  acquired  new  ideas  concerning  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  But  nothing  contributed  fo  much 
to  his  il<ill  in  theological  matters,  as  his  journey  into 
Egypt ;  where  being  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
Ifis  and  Ofiris,  or  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  concerning  inji^tions,  expiations,  fune- 
ral rites,  and  other  points  ^^^Igious  worftiip,  far  fu- 
perior  to  any  one  of  his  age  ahd  country.  And  being 
much  conneded  with  the  defcendanta  of  Cadmus,  the 
founder  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  he  refelved,  in  order  to 
honour  their  origin,  to  tranfport  into  Greece  the 
whole  fable  of  Ofiris,  and  apply  it  to  the  family  of 
Cadmus.  The  credulous  people  eafily  received  thi» 
tale,  and  were  much  flattered  by  the  inftitution  of  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  Thus  Orpheus,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  at  the  Grecian  Thebes,  of 
which  he  w»8  become  %  citizea^  admirably  adapted 
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hevK  this  fable,  and  rendered  it  refpeftable,  not  only  by  his 
beautiful  verfes  and  manner  of  finging  them,  but  by 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  of  being  profoundly 
flcilled  in  all  religious  concerns.  Diodorus  Sicuhis  alfo 
fays  that  he  was  a  moft  attentive  ftudent  in  all  kinds 
of  literature,  whether  facred  or  profane. 

At  his  return  into  Greece,  according  to  Paufanias, 
he  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  the  people,  as 
they  imagined  he  had  difcovered  the  fecret  of  expia- 
ting crimes,  purifying  criminals,  curing  difeafes,  and 
appeafing  the  angry  gods.  He  formed  and  promul- 
gated an  idea  of  a  hell,  from  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  received  throughout 
all  Greece.  He  inftituted  the  myfteries  and  worfliip 
of  Hecate  among  the  Eginetes,  and  that  of  Ceres  at 
Sparta. 

Juflin  Martyr  fays,  that  he  introduced  among  the 
Gietks  near  360  gods;  Hefiod  and  Homer  piirfucd 
his  labours,  and  followed  the  fame  clue,  agreeing  in 
tbe  Hke  dodVines,  having  all  drank  at  the  fame  Egyp- 
tian fountFan. 

Profane  authors  look  upon  Orpheus  as  the  inventor 
of  that  fpccies  of  magic  called  evocation  of  the  manes, 
or  raifmg  ghofts  ;  and  indeed  the  hymns  which  are  at- 
tributed to  him  are  moftly  pieces  of  incantation,  and 
real  conjuration.     By  all  accounts  he  was  an  admirable 
mufician :  he  is  faid  to  have  received  a  lyre  from 
Apollo,  or  according  to  forae  from  Mercury,  upon 
which  he;  played  with  fuch  a  mafterly  hand,  tliat  even 
the  moft  rapid  rivers  ceafed  to  flow,  the  favage  beafts 
of  the  foreft  forgot  their  wildnefs,  and  the  mountains 
came  to  liften  to  his  fong.   All  nature  feemed  charmed 
and  animated,  and  the  nymphs  were  his  conftant  com- 
panions.   Eurydicc  was  the  only  one  who  made  a 
deep  iraprcffion  on  the  melodious  mufician,  and  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated.    Their  happinefs,  however, 
was  but  fhort :  for  Ariftseus  became  enamoured  of  her; 
and  as  (he  fled  from  her  purfuer,  a  ferpent  that  was 
lurking  in  the  grafs  bit  her  foot,  and  flie  died  of  the 
poifoned  wound.    Her  lofs  was  feverely  felt  by  Or- 
pheus, and  he  refolved  to  recover  her  or  perilh  in  the 
attempt.    With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  cafy  admiflion  to  the 
palace  of  Pluto.    The  king  of  hell  was  charmed  with 
the  melody  of  his  ftrains  ;  and  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful expreffions  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  flop- 
ped, the  ftone  of  Sifyphus  fl:ood  ftill,  Tantalus  forgot 
his  perpetual  thirft,   and  even  the  furies  relented. 
Pluto  and  Proferplne  were  moved  with  his  forrow, 
and  confented  to  reftore  him  Eurydice,  provided  he 
forbore  looking  behind  him  till  he  had  come  to  the  ex- 
tremeft  borders  of  hell.    The  conditions  were  gladly 
accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  already  in  fight  of  the  up- 
per regions  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promifes, 
and  turned  back  to  Iqok  at  his  long  loft  Eurydice. 

All  dangers  paft-,  at  length  the  lovely  "bride 
In  fafety  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide; 
Longing  tlie  common  hght  again  to  fliare. 
And  draw  the  vital  breath  of  upper  air  : 
He  firft,  and  clofe  behind  him  followed  ihe  ? 
For  fuch  was  Piroferpine's  fevere  decree.  _ 
When  ftrong  defires  th'  impatient  youth  invade  ; 
By  little  caution,  and  .much  love  betrayed  i 
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A  fault  which  eafy  pardon  might  receive,  ^ 
Were  lovers  judges,  or  could  hell  forgive. 
For  near  the  confines  of  etherial  light, 
And  longing  for  the  glimm'ring  of  a  fight, 
Th'  unwary  loyer  caft  a  look  behind, 
Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  mafter  of  his  mind. 
Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal'd  in  empty  fmoke  ; 
And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 

He  faw  her,  but  flie  Inftantly  vanlflied  from  his  eyes: 
He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refufed  ad- 
miflion ;  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find  was  to 
footh  his  grief  at  the  found  of  his  mufical  inftrument 
in  grottoes  or  on  the  mountains.    He  totally  fepa- 
rated  himfelf  from  the  fociety  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
Thracian  women,  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  cold- 
nefs  to  their  amorous  paflion,  or, -according  to  others, 
by  his  unnatural  gratifications  and  impure  indulgen- 
cies,  attacked  him  while  they  celebrated  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  ;  and  after  they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces, 
they  threw  his  head  into  the  Hebuis,  which  ftill  ar- 
ticulated the  words  Eurydice!  Eurydice'.  as  it  was 
carried  down  the  ftream  into  the  -^gean  fea.  Others 
think,  that,  as  he  atten?pted  to  conjure  his  wife  from 
the  dead,  which  they  underftand  by  the  ftory  of  his 
going  down  to  hell,  he  thought  he  faw  her;  and  when 
afterwards,  on  looking  back,  he  mifled  her,  he  died  of 
grief.    There  is  certainly  fome  reafon  for  fuppofing 
this  to  be  the  cafe  :  for  there  were  perfons  and  tem- 
ples publicly  appointed  for  the  purpofe;  and  Paufanias 
really  fpeaks  of  that  temple  which  was  in  Thefproiia, 
and  where  Orpheus  went  to  call  up  the  ghoft  of  Eu- 
rydice.   Poets  often  mention  this  fubjeA ;  and  in- 
ftances  of  it  occur  in  hiftory  both  facred  and  pro- 
fane.   The  witch  of  Endor  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  read  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  Bible.    But  to 
particularife  inftances,   whether  facred  or  profane, 
would  be  endlefs.    Some  maintain  that  he  was  kill- 
ed by  a  thunder-bolt.     He  was  buried  at  Pieria 
in  Macedonia,  according  to  Apollodorus.    The  inha- 
bitants of  Dion  boafted  that  his  tomb  was  in  their 
city,  and  the  people  of  Mount  Lihethrus  in  Thrace 
claimed  the  f^ime  honour  ;  and  farther  obferved  that 
the  nightingales  which  built  their  nefts  near  his  tomb, 
fang  with  greater  melody  than  all  other  birds.  Or- 
pheus, as  fome  report,  after  death  received  divine 
honours ;  the  mufes  gave  an  honourable  burial  to  his 
remains,  and  his  lyre  became  one  of  the  conflellations 
in  the  heavens. 

Tzetzes  explains  the  fable  of  his  drawing  his  wife 
Eurydice  from  hell,  by  his  great  llcill  in  medicine,  with 
which  he  prolonged  her  life,  er,  in  other  words, 
fnatchcd  her  from  the  grave.  iEfculapius,  and  other 
phyficians,  have  been  faid  to  have  raifed  from  the 
dead  thofe  whom  they  had  recovered  from  dangerous 
difeafes. 

The  bifliop  of  Glouc«fter,  in  his  learned,  ample, 
and  admirable  account  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries, 
fays,  "  While  thefe  myfteries  were  confined  to  Egypt 
their  native  country,  and  while  the  Grecian  lawgivers 
went  thither  to  be  initiated,  as  a  kind  of  defignation 
to  their  office,  the  ceremony  would  be  naturally  de- 
fcribed  in  terais  highly  allegorical.  This  way  of 
3  T  2  fpeaking 
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Orpheu?.  fpeaking  w*s  ufed  by  Orpheus,  Bacchus,  and  others : 
/<— '  gj^jj  continued  even  after  the  myfteries  were  introdu- 
ced into  Greece,  as  appears  by  the  fables  of  Hercules, 
Caflor,  Pollux,  and  Thefeus's  defcent  intx)  hell ;  but 
the  allegory  was  fo  circumftanced,  as  to  difcover  the 
truth  concealed  under  it.  So  Orpheus  is  faid  to  get 
to  hell  by  the  power  of  his  harp  t 

Threicla  fretus  cithara,  fidtbufque  canoris. 

ViRG.  iEn.  vi.  vcr.  119. 
That  is,  in  quality  of  lawgiver ;  the  harp  being  the 
Icnown  fymbol  of  his  laws,  by  which  he  humanized  a 
rude  and  barbarous  people. — Had  an  old  poem,  un- 
der the  name  of  Orpheus,  intitled  A  defcent  Into  Hell, 
been  now  extant,  it  would  perhaps  have  fhown  us, 
that  no  more  was  meant  than  Orpheus's  initiation." 
See  Mysteries. 

Manyancient  writers.  In  fpeakingof  his  death,  relate, 
that  the  Thracian  women,  as  hinted  at  above,enraged  at 
lieing  abandoned  by  their  hu{band8,whowere  difciples  of 
Orpheus,  concealed  themfelves  in  the  woods,  in  order 
to  fatiate  their  vengeance  ;  and,  notwithftanding  they 
poftponcd  the  perpetration  of  their  defign  fome  time 
through  fear,  at  length,  by  drinking  to  a  degree  of 
intoxication,  they  fo  far  fortified  their  courage  as  to 
put  him  to  death.  And  Plutarch  affeires  us,  that  the 
Thracians  ftigmati/ed  their  women,  even  in  his  time, 
for  the  barbarity  of  this  aftion. 

Our  venerable  bard  is  defended  by  the  author*  of 
the  Divine  Legation,  from  fome  infinujitions  to  his  difad- 
vantage  in  Diogenes  Leertius.  **  It  is  true  (fays  he), 
if  uncertain  report  was  to  be  believed,  the  myfteries 
were  corrupted  very  early  ;  for  Orpheus  himfelf  is  faid 
to  have  abufed  them.  But  this  was  an  art  the  de- 
bauched myftas  of  later  times  employed  to  varnifli  their 
enormities  ;  as  the  detefted  paederafts  of  after-ages 
fcandalized  the  blamelefs  Socrates.  Befides,  the  ftory 
is  fo  ill  laid,  that  it  is  detefted  by  the  fureft  records 
of  antiquity  :  for  in  confequence  of  what  they  fabled 
of  Orpheus  in  the  myfteries,  they  pretended  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  women  ;  whereas  it  appeared 
from  the  inf  ription  on  his  monument  at  Dium  in 
Macedonia,  that  he  was  ftruck  dead  with  lightning,  the 
envied  death  of  the  reputed  favourites  of  the  gods." 

This  monument  at  Dium,  confilling  of  a  marble 
urn  cA  a  pillar,  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
fanias.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  his  fepulchre  was 
removed  from  Libethra,  upon  Mount  Olympus,  where 
Orpheus  was  born,  and  from  whence  it  was  transfer- 
red to  Dium  by  the  Macedonians,  after  the  ruin  of 
X-ibethra  by  a  fudden  inundaudn  which  a  dreadful 
ftorm  had  occafioned.  This  event  is  very  minutely  re- 
lated by  Paufanias. 

Virgil  bellows  the  fj-ft  place  in  hjs  Elyfiura  upon 
the  legiflators,  and  thofe  nvho  brought  mankind  from  a 
flate  of  naiure  into  fociety  : 

Magnonimi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  annis. 
At  the  head  of  thefe  is  Orpheus,  the  moft  renowned 
of  the  European  lawgivers,,  but  better  known  under 
the  charafter  of  a  poet :  for  the  firft  laws  being  written 
in  meafure,  to  allure  men  to  learn  them,  and,  when 
learnt,  to  retain  them,  the  fable  would  have  it,  that 
by  the  force  of  harmony  Orpheus  foftened  the.favage 
iuhabitauts  o£  Thrace  5 
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'Thre'ictus  longa  cum  vejle  facerdos 


Obloquitur  numeris  ftptem  difcrimina  vocum  : 
Jamque  eadem  dig  ids,  Jam  pedine  pulfat  eburno. 

JE.fi.  lib.  vi.  ver.  645'. 

The  feven  firings  given  by  the  poet  in  this  paffage 
to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  is  a  circumftance  fomewhat 
hiftorical.  The  firft  Mcrcurean  lyre  had,  at  moft, 
but  four  ftrings.  Others  were  afterwards  added  to  it 
by  the  fecond  Mercury,  or  Amphion  :  but,  according 
to  feveral  traditions  preferved  by  Greek  hiftorians,  it 
was  Orpheus  who  completed  the  fecond  tetrachord, 
which  extended  the  fcale  to  a  heptachord,  or  feven 
founds,  implied  by  the  feptem  difcrimina  vocum.  For 
the  aflertion  of  many  writers,  thai  Orpheus  added  two 
new  ftrings  to  the  lyre,  which  before  had  feven,  clafties 
with  the  claims  of  Pythagoras  to  the  invention  of 
the  oftachord,  or  addition  of  the  found  projlambano- 
menos  to  the  heptachord,  of  which  almoft  all  antiqui- 
ty allows  him  to  have  been  the  inventor.  And  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  lyre  ftiould  have  been 
rcprefented  in  ancient  fculpture  with  four  or  five  ftrings 
only,  if  it  had  had  nine  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Or- 
pheus, who  flouriftied  long  before  fculpture  was  known 
in  Greece.    See  the  article  Lyre. 

With  refpedl  to  the  wri»;ngs  of  Orpheus,  he  is  men. 
tioned  by  Pindar  as  author  of  the  Argonautics,  and 
Herodotus  fpeaks  of  his  Orphics.  His  hymns,  fays. 
Paufanias,  were  very  ftiort,  and  but  few  in  number : 
the  Lycomides,  an  Athenian  family,  knew  them  by 
heart,  and  had  an  exclufive  privilege  of  finging  them, 
and  thofe  of  their  old  poets,  Mufasus,  Onomacritus, 
Pamphus,  and  Olen,  at  the  celebration  of  the  lileufi- 
nian  myfteries  ;  that  is,  the  prietthood  was  hereditary 
in  this  family. 

Jamblicus  tells  us,  that  the  poems  under  the  name 
of  Orpheus  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialeft,  but 
have  fince  been  tranfdialefted,  or  modernifcd.  It  was 
the  common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  they  were  ge- 
nuine ;  but  even  thofe  who  doubted  of  it,  gave  them 
to  the  earlieft  Pythagoreans,  and  fome  of  them  to  Py- 
thagoras himfelf,  who  has  frequently  been  called  the. 
follonver  of  Orpheus,  and  has  b?en  fuppofed  to  have 
adopted  many  of  his  opinions. 

Of  the  poems  that  are  ftill  fubfifting  under  the 
name  of  Orpheus,  which  were  coUefted  and  publifti- 
ed  at  Nuremberg  1702,  by  Andr.  Chrift.  Efchen- 
bach,  and  which  have  been  fince  reprinted  at  Leipfic 
1764,  under  the  title  of  opoF.ns  ahanta,  feveral  have 
been  attributed  to  Onomacritusj  an  Athenian,  who 
flourifhed  under  the  Pyfiftratidae,  about  500  years 
before  Chrift.    Their  titles  are,  1.  The  Argonautics,  ■ 
an  epic  poem.    2.  Eighty-fix  hymns  ;  which  are  fo 
full  of  incantations  and  magical  evocation,  that  Daniel 
Heinfius  has  called  them  veram  Satana  liturgiam,  "  the 
true  Uturgy  of  the  devil."    Paufanias,  who  made  no 
doubt  that  the  hy  mns  fubfifting  in  his  time  were  com- 
pofed  by  Orpheus,  tells  us,  that  though  lefs  elegant,  , 
they  had  been  preferred  for  religious  purpofes  to  thofe 
of  Homer.  3.  De  lapidibus,  a  poem  on  precious  ftones. 
4.  Fragments,  coUefted  by  Henry  Stevens.  Orpheus  ; 
has  been  called  the  inventor,  or  at  leaft  the  propagator y.  . 
of  many  arts  and  dcftrines  among  the  Greeks,  i.  The 
combination  of  letters,  or  the  art  .of  writing.    2,  Mufic^  . 
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eu»,  the  lyre,  »r  cithara,  of  fevcn  firings,  adding  three  to 
iment.  ^}^at  of  Mercury.  3.  Hexameter  verfe.  4.  MyJIerits 
and  theo/ogv-  5.  Medicine.  6.  Magic  and  ^ivina- 
tion.  7.  Jlrology.  Servius  upon  the  fixth  -Sineid, 
p.  450,  fays  Orpheus  firft  inftituted  the  harmony  of  the 
fpheres.  8.  He  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been  the  firll 
who  'magined  a  plurality  of  worlds^  or  that  the  moon 
and  planets  were  inhabited. 

Orpheus,  in  ichthyology,  the  nameof  a  fi(h  caught 
in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  of  a  broad  and  flat  figure, 
and  of  a  fine  purple  colour  ;  its  eyes  are  large  and 
prominent,  and  its  teeth  ferrated  ;  it  has  only  one 
fin  on  the  back,  and  the  anterior  rays  of  that  are 
prickly,  the  others  foft  to  the  touch ;  its  anus  is  fmall, 
and  is  faid  to  have  no  pafTage  for  the  femen. 

This  was  the  fi(h  called  orpheus  by  the  ancients^  but 
the  modern  Greeks  call  another  fifli  by  that  name. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fparus,  of  a  flat  figure,  but  very 
thick,  has  a  fmall  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  fmall 
but  very  rough  fcales,  which  adhere  very  firmly  to 
the  flefh;  the  tail  is  not  forked  ;  it  has  flefhy  lips,  and 
very  fmall  teeth  ;  its  back  and  fides  are  black  ;  its 
belly  white ;  it  hae  a  large  black  fpot  at  the  root  of 
the  tail  ;  its  head  is  reddifh,  and  its  fins  are  very 
elegantly  diverfificd  with  various  colours  ;  it  has  only 
one  back-fin,  and  that  has  the  anterior  ray  prickly, 
the  hinder  ones  not  at  all  fo.  It  grows  fometimes 
to  20  pounds  weight,  and  is  much  eftcemed  among 
the  modern  Greeks. 

C>RP1MENT,  auripigmentum,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
bituminous  mineral  compofed  of  fulphur  and  arfenic, 
fometimes  artificially  produced,  but  found  alfo  native 
in  the  earth,  and  conLtitutIng  one  of  the  ores  of  ar- 
fenic. It  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow,  the  former 
generally  found  in  an  indurated  ftate;  though  Cronftedt 
fuppofes  that  it  may  alfo  be  met  with  in  loofe  fcaly 
powder,  as  it  is  fometimes  met  with  in  the  (hops.  It 
is  commonly  found  in  fhapelefs  maffes,  very  feldom 
cryilallifed  ;  though  Baron  Borne  once  found  it  in  a 
polyhedral  form  on  a  blue  clay  in  Hungary.  The 
name  red  arpiment  has  iDeen  given  by  the  more  judi- 
cious to  fandarach,  and  by  the  vulgar  to  red  arfe- 
fcnic;  but  it  is  to  be  reftrained  only  to  this  foflile, 
which  is  of  a  fine  bright  red,  and  of  the  regular  tex- 
ture of  the  orpiments,  and  anfwering  all  their  cha- 
rafters.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  fubltance  of  a  fine 
bright  red,  very  gloffy,  ami  a  little  tranfparent,  and 
is  found  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  in  the  iflauds  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  even  in  our  own  country,  Dr 
Hill  having  received  fome  of  it  from  Cornwall,  under 
the  name  of  red  mundic.  The  yellow  kind  is  met  with 
commonly  of  fhining  flexible  lamellas  like  mica,  the 
fpecific  gravity  about  5515.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  contains  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  ful- 
phur. It  is  found  native  in  Hungary,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  Turkifn  dominions  :  it  is 
the  common  orpiment  of  the  iKops.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  arfenic  arc 
fo  much  counterafted  by  the  fulphur  with  which  this 
fubftance  is  mixed,  that  it  may  he  fwallowed  with 
fafety  ;  but  Macquer  pofitively  aflerts  the  contrary, 
and  very  ferioufly  cautions  againft  its  ufe,  even  though 
we  be  certain  that  the  orpiment  is  native.  There  is 
befides  a  broad-flaked,  gold-coloured  kind,  well  known 
among  the  ancients,  as.  is^  plain  from  the  defcriptioa 
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of  it  left  us  by  Diofcorides,  and  much  eftecmed  at  Orphic, 
prefcnt  by  our  painters.     This  is  found  in  feveral  Orrery, 
places,  as  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  the  ^""V— 
mines  of  Goflelaer  in  Saxony,  in  fome  parts  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  its  utmoft  purity 
about  Smyrna  ;  this  makes  the  fineft  of  all  yellows  in 
painting.    The  fmall-flaked,  yellow  kind,  which  is  the 
common  orpiment  of  the  ftops,  is  alfo  a  fine  colour, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  the  former.    The  Indians 
ufe  orpiment,  coire£ted  with  juice  of  lemons,  with 
good  fuccefs  againft  fevers. 

The  red  arfenic,  or  realgar^  is  likewife  found  in  an 
indurated  ftate,  and  in  irregular  or  ftaladitical  maffes. 
It  is  either  opaque  or  femitranfparent ;  fometimes  it 
is  found  quite  tranfparent,  and  regularly  cryilallifed 
in  oftoedral  prifms  or  pyramids;  in  which  laft  form 
it  is  called  ruby  of  arfenic.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about 
3225  ;  it  contains  16  per  cent,  of  fulphur ;  and  its  red 
colour  Is  eafily  deftroyed  by  the  nitrous  acid.  In  or* 
der  to  analyfe  thefe  two  kinds  of  orpiment,  they  ought 
to  be  digefted  in  marine  acid,  adding  the  nitrous  by 
degrees  to  affift  the  folution.  The  fulphur  is  then 
left  on  the  filter,  while  the  arfenic  remains  in  the  fo- 
lution, from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  in  its  metal- 
lic form  by  zinc,  adding  fpirit  of  wine  to  the  fblutiou. 

ORPINE,  in  botany.    See  Sedum. 

ORRERY,  a  curious  machine  for  reprefenting  the 
motions  or  phafes  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  See  Asxao- 
NOMY,  n'  13,  487,  488,  and  490. 

The  reafon  of  its  being  called  an  Orrery,  was  this  : 
Mr  Rowley,  a  mathcmacical  inftruraent-maker,  having 
got  one  from  Mr  George  Graham,  the  original  in- 
ventor, to  be  fent  abroad  with  fome  of  his  own  in- 
ftruments,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  firft  for  the 
earl  of  Orrery.  Sir  Richard  Steel,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  Mr  Graham's  machine,  thinking  to  do  ju- 
ftice  to  the  firft  encoarager,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor,  . 
of  fuch  a  curious  inftrument,  c;dled  it  an  Orrery,  and  ^ 
gave  Mr  Rowiey  the  praife  due  to  Mr  Graham. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  here  to  give 
an  account  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  larger  fort  of  or- 
reries, which  reprefet.t  the  movements  of  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  done  either  by 
diagram  or  defcription,  to  render  it  Intelligible  to  the 
moft  difcerning  reader:  but,  inftead  of  tha^,  we  (hall 
exhibit  an  idea  of  the  theory  and  ftrudure  of  an  ufe- 
ful,  concife,  and  portable  planetarium,  which  any 
gentleman  msy  have  made  for  a  fmall  expence,  and 
will  exhibit  very  juftly  the  motions  of  all  the  pri- 
mary planets  about  the  fun,  by  wheel-work;,  and  thofe 
that  have  fecondaries,  or  moons,  may  have  them 
placed  about  their  pvimarics  moveable  by  the  hand, 
fo  that  the  whole  fhall  be  a  jiift  reprefentatlon  of  the 
folar  fyftemi  or  true  flate-of  the  heavens,  for  any  given 
timo  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  this,  we  muft  compare,  and  find  out  the 
proportion,  which  the  periodical  times,  or  revolutions 
of  the  primary  planets,  bear  to  that  of  the  earth  :  which, 
with  refped  to  the  Georgium  Sidus,  are  not  as  yet 
fufficlently  afcertained;  but  thofe  of  the  other  pla- 
nets are  fuch  as  are  expreffed  In  the  table  below,  . 
where  the  firft  column  is  the  time  of  the  earth's  period 
In  days  and  decimal  parts  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  the 
planets  ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  numbers  In  the  fame  ' 
proportion  to  each  other;  as,  . 
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:  83  :  20,  fnr  Mercury. 
:  52  :  32,  for  Venus. 
:  40  :  75,  for  Mars. 
:    7583,  for  Jupiter. 
:    5  :  148,  for  Saturn. 


If  we  now  fuppofe  a  fpi'ndle  or  arbor  with  fix 
wheels  fixed  upon  it  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  having 
the  number  of  teeth  in  each  correfponding  to  the 
numbers  in  the  third  cohimn,  viz.  the  wheel  AM 
®f  83  teeth,  BL  of  52,  CK  of  50  (for  the  earth ]i, 
DI  of  40,  EH  of  7,  and  FG  of  5  ;  and  ano- 
ther fet  of  wheels  moving  freely  about  an  arbor,  ha- 
ving the  number  of  teeth  in  the  fourth  column,  viz. 
AN  of  20,  BO  of  32,  CP  of  50  (for  the  earth),  DQ_ 
of  75,  ER  of  83,  and  FS  of  148  ;  then,  if  thofe  two 
arbors  of  fixed  an;-i  moveable  wheels  are  made  of  the 
fize,  and  fixed  at  the  diftance  from  each  other,  as  here 
reprefented  in  the  fcheme,  the  teeth  of  the  former  will 
take  thofe  of  the  latter,  and  turn  them  very  freely  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Thefe  arbors,  with  their  wheel,  are  to  he  placed  in 
a  box,  of  an  adequate  fize,  in  a  perpendicular  pofi- 
tion ;  the  arbor  of  fixed  wheels  to  move  in  pivots  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box;  and  the  arbor  of  move- 
able wheels  to  go  through  the  top  of  the  box,  to  a 
proper  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  to  be  placed  a 
round  ball  gilt  with  gold  to  reprefent  the  fun.  On 
each  oif  the  moveable  wheels  is  to  be  fixed  a  foc- 
ket,  or  tube,  afcending  above  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  having  on  the  top  a  wire  fixed,  and  bent  at  a 
proper  difkance  into  a  right  angle  upwards,  bearing 
on  the  top  a  fmall  round  ball,  reprefenting  its  proper 
planets. 

If  then  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arbor  of  fixed 
wheels  be  placed  a  pinion  of  fcrew-teeth,  a  winch  turn- 
ing a  fpindle  with  an  endlefs  fcrew,  playing  In  the  teeth 
of  the  arbor,  will  turn  it  with  all  its  wheels ;  and 
thefe  wheels  will  move  the  others  about,  with  their 
planets,  in  their  proper  and  refpeftive  periods  of  time, 
very  exaftly.  For  while  the  fixed  Wheel  CK  moves 
its  equal  CP  once  round,  the  wheel  AM  will  move 
AN  a  httle  more  than  four  times  round,  and  fo  will 
nearly  exhibit  the  motion  of  Mercury;  and  the  wheel 

FG  will  turn  the  wheel  FS  about  round,  and  fo 
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will  truly  reprefent  the  motion  of  Saturn  :  and  the 
fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the  reft. 

Orrery  (Earls  of).    See  Boyle. 

ORRICE.    See  Iris. 

ORRUS,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  many  of 
the  ancients  called  the  cultivated  pine-tree,  from  its 
being  remarkably  full  of  juice. 

The  firft  perfon  who  has  given  us  the  name  is  Theo- 
phraftus ;  but  he  Is  followed  in  it  not  only  by  the 
other  Greeks,  but  alfo  by  the  Latins,  who  have  call- 
ed the  fame  tree  for  the  fame  reafon  faplnus,  a  con- 
traftlon  or  abbreviation  of  the  word  fapapinus,  the' 
juicy  pine.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  laft  was  the  name 
of  the  manured  pitch  tree  ;  but  in  this  he  errs  ;  for 
Vitruvius,  and  others,  tell  us,  tliat  the  pine-nuts, 
mces  pinea,  which  were  eaten  and  ufed  in  medicine, 
were  the  fruit  *of  the  fapapinus,  or  faplnus ;  and  It  is 
evident,  that  thefe  muft  be  the  produce  of  a  pine- 
tree,  not  of  a  pitch-tree,  or  any  thing  of  the  fir 
k;nd. 
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ORSATO  (Sertorio),  a  celebrated  antiquarian, hi- 
ftoiian,  and  poet,  was  born  at  Padua  in  161 7,  and 
early  difcovercd  a  tafle  for  literature  and  the  fciences.  v, 
He  applied  himfelf  to  fearching  out  antiquities  and 
ancient  infcriptlons  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  travelled 
through  all  the  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
mean  time  poetry  was  his  amufement.  When  ad- 
vanced in  age,  he  taught  natural  philofophy  in  the 
univerfity  of  Padua.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  the  Ricovratl.  Having  prcfented  to 
the  doge  and  fenate  of  Venice  the  hiftory  of  Pa- 
dua, which  he  had  dedicated  to  them,  he  made  a 
long  fpeech,  during  which  he  flruggled  with  a  na- 
tural want,  and  died  of  fuppreffion  of  urine,  on  the 
3d  of  July  1678.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books 
which  are  efleemed,  fome  in  Latin,  and  others  in  Ita- 
lian. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  yohn  Bap- 
ttfl  Orsato,  an  able  phyfician  and  antiquary,  who 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1673,  and  wrote,  i.  Dlffertatio 
epijlolaris  de  Lucernts  antiquis.  2.  A  differtation  De 
patera  antlquorum,  3.  A  fmall  treatife  De  flernis 
terum  ;  and  fome  other  works. 

ORSI  (John  Jofeph),  an  ingenious  philologer  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1652  ;  and 
ftudied  polite  literature,  philofophy,  the  civil  law,  and 
mathematics.  His  houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy, 
where  many  perfons  of  literature  regularly  affembled. 
He  wrote  many  ingenious  fonnets,  paitorals,  and  other 
works  in  Italian,  and  died  in  1733. 

ORTEGAL  CAPE,  the  raofl  northern  promontory 
of  Spain,  where  there  is  alfo  a  caftle  of  the  fame  name, 
W.  Long.  8.20.    N.  Lat.  44.0. 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, bom  at  Antwerp,  in  15-7,  was  well  fltilled  in 
the  languages  and  the  mathematics,  and  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  his  fkill  In  geography,  that  he  was  fur- 
named  the  Ptolemy  of  his  time.  Juftus  Lipfius,  and 
moft  of  the  great  men  of  the  i6th  century,  were  Or- 
telius's  friends.  He  refided  at  Oxford  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI,  and  came  a  fecond  time  into  England 
In  1577.  His  Theatrum  Orbls  was  the  completeft 
work  of  the  kind  tliat  had  ever  been  publifhed,  and 
gained  him  a  reputation  equal  to  his  immenfe  labour 
in  compiling  it.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  other  excel- 
lent geographical  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
his  'Thefaurus,  and  his  Synonyma  Geographica.  The 
world  is  likewife  obliged  to  him  for  the  Britannia^ 
which  he  pcrfuaded  Cambdcn  to  undertake.  He  died 
at  Antwerp  In  1598. 

ORTHEZ,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Beam,  and 
perhaps  the  meaneft  in  all  France.  It  was,  however, 
till  the  Revolution,  a  hi/hop's  fee.  The  cathedral  Is 
a  wretched  edifice,  very  ancient,  built  In  a  barbarous 
flyle,  and  almoft  In  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  caftle 
of  Orthez  are  very  noble,  and  its  fituation  is  fine,  on 
a  hill,  which  commands  the  town  and  a  great  extent 
of  country.  The  people  call  it  Le  Chateau  de  la  Retne 
yeanne,  becaufe  that  queen  refided  in  it  during  many 
years,  in  preference  to  the  caftle  of  Pau.  Some  of  the 
apartments,  though  in  ruins,  may  yet  be  entered.  The 
princefs  Blanche,  daughter  to  John  king  of  Arragon 
and  Navarre,  was  fhut  up,  and  died  here,  in  1464. 
Her  brother  being  dead,  ftie  became  heirefs  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre  ;  but  her  father  having  delivered  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  younger  fifter  Leonora  counteft 
I  of 
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of  Foix,  (he  confined  the  unhappy  Blanche  in  thi 
eaftle  of  Orthez,  and,  after  an  imprifonrncnt  of  two 
years,  caufed  her  to  be  poifontd. 

ORTHODOX,  in  church  hiftory,  an  appellation 
given  to  thofe  who  are  found  in  all  the  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  faith 

ORTHOGR-APHIC  projection  of  the  Sphere, 
that  wherein  the  eye  is  fuppofcd  to  be  at  an  infinite 
diftance  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  perpendiculars  from 
any  point  of  the  fphere  will  all  fall  in  the  common 
interfeflion  of  the  fphere  with  the  plane  of  the  pro- 
jedion.  See  Geography,  n°  63,  &c.  and  Projec- 
tion. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  nature  and  afFedions  of  letters,  and  the  juft 
method  of  fpelling  or  writing  words,  with  all  the  pro- 
per and  necelTary  letters,  making  one  of  the  four  great- 
eft  divifions  or  branches  of  grammar.  See  Grammar. 

Orthography,  in  geometry,  the  art  of  drawing 
or  delineating  the  fore-right  plan  of  any  ohjea,  and  of 
expreffing  the  heights  or  elevations  of  each  part.  It 
is  called  Orthography,  for  its  determining  things  by 
perpendicular  lines  falling  on  the  geometrical  plane. 

Orthography,  in  architefture,  the  elevation  of  a 
building. 

Orthography,  in  perfpeftive,  is  the  fore-right 
fide  of  any  plane,  /.  e.  the  fide  or  plane  that  lies  pa- 
rallel to  a  ftraight  line,  that  may  be  imagined  to  pafs 
through  the  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  conti- 
nued to  a  convenient  length. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  a  fpecies  or  degree  of  afthma, 
where  there  is  fuch  a  difficulty  of  refpiration  that  the 
patient  is  obhged  to  fit  or  ftand  upright  in  order  to 
be  able  to  breathe.    See  MfiDiciNii,  n©  291. 

ORTIVE,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  enjlern. 
The  ortive  or  eaftern  amplitude,  is  anarch  of  the  hori- 
zon intercepted  between  the  place  where  a  ftar  rifes,  and 
the  call  point  of  the  horizon,  or  point  where  the  ho- 
rizon and  equator  interfeft. 

ORTOLAN,  in  ornithology.    See  Emberiza. 

ORTNAU,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  feparating  it  from 
Alface.  It  is  boun  led  on  the  fouth  by  Breflau,  on 
the  north  by  the  margravate  of  Baden,  and  on  the 
caft  by  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  It  contains 
three  imperial  towns  ;  namely,  Offenhurg,  Gegen- 
bach,  and  Zell.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  partly  to  the  bifhepric  of  Spire,  and  partly  to 
the  county  of  Hannau. 

ORTYGI  A,  the  birth-place  of  Diana,  was  a  beau- 
tiful grove  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  cypreffes, 
near  Ephefus  ;  on  the  coaft,  a  little  up  from  the  fea. 
This  place  was  filled  with  (hrines  and  iixages.  The 
priefts  of  the  goddefs  were  eunuchs,  and  exceedingly 
refpeftcd  by  the  people,  A  general  affembly  was  held 
there  yearly,  and  fplendid  entertainments  were  provided, 
and  myftic  faciifices  folemnized.  The  Cenchrius, 
probably  a  crooked  river,  ran  through  it ;  and  above 
it  was  the  mountain  Solmiffus,  on  which,  it  was 
fabled,  the  Curetes  ftood,  ?Tid  rattled  on  their  (hields, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Juno.  The  improved  face 
of  a  country  is  perifhable  hke  human  beauty.  Not 
only  the  birth-place  of  Diana  and  its  fandity  are  for- 
gotten, but  the  grove  and  buildings  which  adorned 
it  appear  no  more  j  and  perhaps,  f»ya  Pr  Chandler, 


the  land  has  encroaclied  on  the  fea,  and  the  valley,  In  Orvieto, 
which  Arvifia  is,  was  once  Ortygia.    See  Ephesus  > 
and  Diana,  &c. 

ORVIETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace.   It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Orvietano, 
in  the  ecclefiatlic  ftate,  in  E.  Long.  13.  Lat.  43.  It 
is  a  large  ftrong  town,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Chiane,  on  a  fteep  hill,  furroanded  on 
every  fide  with  rocks  and  precipices.    To  this  fitua- 
tion  it  is  owing  that  it  has  no  fprings ;  but  there  is  a 
very  furprifing  well  cut  into  the  rock,  to  fupply  it 
with  frefli  water.    The  mules  which  bring  up  the  wa- 
ter on  their  backs,  go  down  by  a  ftaircafe  of  150 
ileps,  and  60  windows,  and  come  up  by  another, 
■without  meeting.    The  architeft  of  this  fingular 
building  was  the  famous  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  em- 
ployed by  Clement  VII.    At  the  entrance  is  this  in- 
fcription,  ^locJ  natura  mun'imento  inviderat,  indujiria  ad' 
jecit.    This  city,  called  Herbarium  by  Pliny,  and  Z7r- 
bevetanum  by  Procopius,  is  the  fee  of  a  biftrop  fufFra- 
gan  of  Rome.    The  cathedral,  which  is  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitedure,  is  a  handfome  building,  which  was  begun 
in  1260  by  Nicolo  Pifano.     The  front  is  adorned 
with  fine  ftatues,  among  the  reft  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  four  Evangelifts,  with  a  baflb- relievo  of  the 
laft  judgment,  by  the  faid  Nicolo  Pifano,  and  others 
reprefcnting  fome  hiftories  of  the  old  teifament.  The 
other  half  of  the  front  is  a  furprifing  work  in  Mofaic, 
by  Scalzi,  expreffing  the  hiftory  of  the  new  teftament. 
In  the  church  there  is  a  very  fine  organ,  and  a  baflb- 
relievo  of  Raphael  da  Monte  Lupo.    Here  is  alfo  3 
chapel,  which  was  begun  to  be  painted  by  F.  Angelo, 
a  dominican,  and  finiflied  by  Luke  SignoreUi,  where  you 
fee  a  very  beautiful  rcprefentation  of  the  laft  judgment. 
Orvieto  was  once  a  potent  and  populous  city,  but  ia 
now  much  upon  the  decline. 

ORYZ/\,  RICE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  thehexandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  or- 
der. Gramma.  The  calyx  is  a  bivalved  uniflorous  glume ; 
the  corolla  bivaived,  nearly  equal,  and  adhering  to  the 
feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  namely  the  fativa  or 
common  rice.  This  plant  ia  greatly  cultivated  iit 
moft  of  the  eaftern  countries,  where  it  is  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  great  quantities  of  it 
are  brought  into  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries every  year,  where  it  is  much  eftecmed  for  pud- 
dings, &c.  it  being  too  tender  to  be  produced  in  thefe 
northern  countries  without  the  affiftauce  of  artificial 
heat  ;  but  from  fome  feeds  which  were  formerly  fent  to 
Carolina  there  have  been  great  quantities  produced, 
and  it  is  found  to  fucceed  as  well  there  as  in  the  eaftern 
countries. 

This  plant  grows  upon  moift  foils,  where  the  ground 
can  be  flowed  over  with  water  after  it  is  come  up.  So 
that  whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  this  country  (hould 
fow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  removed  into  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  placed  In  pans  of  water,  which 
ftiould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  bed  ;  and,  as  the  water 
waftes.  It  muft  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  again. 
In  July  thefe  plants  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation,  'ftill  preferving  the  water  in  the  pans,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive and,  towiird  the  latter  end 
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of  Auguft,  they  will  procTuce  their  grain,  which  will  ty  in  the  ftomach. 
ripen  tolerably  well,  provided  the  autumn  proves  fa-  '  " 
vourable.  The  leaves  of  rice  are  long,  like  the  reed, 
and  fleHiy  ;  the  flowers  blow  on  the  top  like  barley  ; 
but  the  feed  which  follows  is  difpofed  in  clufters,  each 
of  which  is  inclofed  in  a  yellow  hulk,  ending  in  a 
fpiral  thread.  The  feed  is  oblong,  or  rather  oval,  and 
white. 

Rice  is  the  chief  commodity  and  riches  of  Damleta 
Egypt.    Dr  HafTclquift  gives  the  foUowing^  de 
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fcription  of  the  manner  in  which  they  drefs  and  fepa- 
rate  it  from  the  huflcs.  "  It  is  pounded  by  hollow 
I,  iron  peftles  of  a  cylindrical  form,  lifted  up  by  a  wheel 
worked  by  oxen.  A  perfon  fitting  between  the  two 
peftle?,  puflies  forward  the  rice  when 'the  peftlea  are 
rifingf ;  another  fifts,  winnows,  and  lays  it  under  the 
peftles.  In  this  manner  they  continue  working  it  un- 
til it  is  enfirely  free  from  chaff  and  huflcs.  When 
•clean,,  they  add  a  30th  part  of  fait,  and  pound  them 
together  ;  by  which  the  rice,  formerly  grey,  becomes 
white.  After  this  purification,  it  is  pafled  through 
a  fine  fieve  to  part  the  fait  from  the  rice  ;  and  then 
it  is  ready  for  fale."  Damieta  fells  every  year  60,800 
facks  of  rice,  the  greateft  part  of  which  goes  to  Tur- 
key, fome  to  Leghorn,  Marfeilles,  and  Venice. 

Rice,  according  to  Dr  CuUen,  is  preferable  to  all 
other  kinds  of  grain,  both  for  largenefs  of  produce, 
quantity  of  nonrifliment,  and  goodnefs.  ^This,  he  fays, 
is  plain  from  macerating-  the  different  grains  in  water  ; 
for,  as  the  rice  fwells  to  the  largeft  fize,  fo  its  parts  are 
more  intimately  divided.  Rice  is  faid  to  affeit  the 
eyes  ;  but  this  is  purely  prejudice.  Thus  it  is  alleged  a 
particular  people  of  Afia,  who  live  on  this  grain,  are 
blind -eyed  :  but  if  the  foil  be  fandy,  and  not  much 
covered  with  herbage,  and  as  thefe  people  are  much 
employed  in  the  field,  this  affeftion  of  their  eyes  may 
be  owing  to  the  ftrong  refleftion  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  this  fandy  foil;  and  our  author  is  the  more  in- 
clined to  this  opinion,  becaufe  no  fuch  effeft  is  ob- 
ferved  in  Carolina,  where  rice  is  very  commonly 
ufed. 

Dr  Percival  informs  us,  that  asa  wholefome  noiirifli- 
ment  rice  is  much  inferior  to  falep.  He  digefled  feveral 
alimentary  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water,  beat 
up  with  bread,  fea-bifcuit,  falep,  rice  flour,  fago  pow- 
der, potato,  old  cheefe,  &c.  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  body.  In  48  hours  they  had  all  acquired  a 
vinous  fmell,  and  were  in  briflc  fermentation,  except 
the  mixture  v/ith  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many  air- 
bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.    The  third  day 
feveral  of  the  mixtnres  were  fweet,  and  continued  to 
ferment ;  others  had  lofl:  their  inteftine  motion,  and 
were  four  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  was 
become  putrid.    From  this  experiment  it  appears  that 
rice,  as  an  aliment,  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  corredor  of  putiefadion.    It  is  therefore  an  im- 
proper diet  for  hofpltal  patients,  but  more  particularly 
for  failors,  in  long  voyages,  becaufe  it  is  incanable  of 
preventing,  and  will  not  contribute  much  to  check  the 
progrefs  of,  that  fatal  difeafe  the  fea-fcurvy.  Under 
certain  circumftaiices,  rice  fcems  difpofed  ofitfelf,  with- 
out mixture,  to  htcome  putrid.    For  by  long  keeping 
it  fometimes  acquires  an  offenfive  foetor.  (Nor,  accord- 
ing to  cur  author,  can  it  be  confidered  as  a  very  nutri- 
tive kind  of  food,  on  account  of  its  difScuIt  fulubili- 
253. 
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Experience  confirms  the  truth  of Ory^^ivera. 
this  conclufion  ;  for  it  is  obfervcd  by  the  planters  in  ^^born.' 
the  Weft  Indies,  that  the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  '"""V— 
lefs  able  to  work,  whilft  they  fubfift  upon  rice. 

ORYZIVERA,  called  the  rice-bird  ,of  Catefhy. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow,  being  fix  inches 
three  quarters  long,  with  the  head,  and  whole  under 
fide  of  the  body,  black ;  hind  part  of  the  neck  in 
feme  pale  yellow,  in  others  white  ;  coverts  of  the 
wings  and  primaries  black  ;  the  laft  edged  with  white  ; 
part  of  the  fcapulars,  lefler  coverts  of  the  wings,  and 
rump,  white  ;  back  black,  edged  with  dull  yellow ; 
tail  of  the  fame  colours,  and  each  feather  fliarply  point- 
ed :  the  legs  are  red.    The  bead,  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  and  back,  of  the  female  is  yellowifli  brown,  fpot- 
ted  with  "black  ;  under  part  of  a  dull  yellow  ;  fides 
thinly  flreaked  with  black.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  in  vaft 
numbers  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  where  they  commit  great 
ravages  among  the  early  crops  of  rice,  which  precede 
thofe  of  Carolina.    As  foon  as  the  crops  of  that  pro- 
vince are  to  their  palate,  they  quit  Cuba,  and  pafs 
over  the  fea,  in  numerous  flights,  direaiy  north,  and 
are  very  often  heard  in  their  pafl'age  by  failors  frequent- 
ing that  courfe.    Their  appearance  is  in  September, 
while  the  rice  is  yet  milky;  and  they  commit  fuch  de- 
vaftations,  that  fortyacresof  that  grain  have  been  totally 
ruined  by  them  in  a  fmall  time.  They  arrive  very  lean, 
but  foon  grow  fo  fat  as  to  fly  with  difficulty;  and 
when  fliot  often  burft  with  the  fall.    They  continue 
m  Carolina  not  much  above  three  weeks,  and  retire  by 
the  time  the  rice  begins  to  harden,  going  on  to  other 
parts,  and  flaying  in  each  only  fo  long  as  the  rice  con-  * 
tinues  green.    They  come  into  Rhode  Ifland  and 
New  York  at  the  end  of  April,  or  the  fecond  week 
in  May,  frequenting  the  borders  of  fields,  and  live  on 
infefts,  &c.  till  the  maize  is  fit  for  their  palate,  when 
they. begin  by  pecking  holes  in  the  fides  of  the  huflcs, 
and  after  fatiating  themfelves  go  on  to  another,  which 
leaves  room  for  the  rain  to  get  in,  and  efFeaually  fpoiU 
the  plants.    They  continue  there  during  the  fummer, 
and  breed,  returning  as  autumn  approaches ,  to  the 
fouthward.    The  males  and  females  do  not  arrive  to- 
gether ;  the  females  come  firft.  They  are  efteemed  to 
be  the  mofl:  delicate  birds  of  thofe  par  ts,  and  the  male 
is  faid  to  have  a  fine  note.    This  fpecies  is  known  in 
the  country  by  the  names  of  Bol>  Lincoln  and  Con^ 
quecik  ;  like  wife  called  by  fome  the  White-lacked  Maize- 
thief. 

OSBORN  (Francis),  an  eminent  Englifli  writer 
in  the  17th  century.  He  was  educated  in  a  private: 
manner  ;  and  at  ripe  years  frequented  the  court,  and 
was  matter  of  the  horfe  to  William  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament  party,  and  had  feveral  public  employ, 
mtr.ts  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
Kfe  he  lived  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  print  feveral  books, 
and  to  look  after  his  fon,  for  whom,  by  the  favour 
of  the  parliament,  he  procured  a  fellowfliip  in  All- 
fouls  college.  His  Advice  to  a  fon,  fo  foon  as  it  wa» 
publiflied,  being  complain*  1  of  to  Dr  John  Tenant, 
vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  as  of  irreligious  tendency' 
there  was  a  propofal  made  to  have  it  publicly  burnt ; 
but  that  taking  no  eff^ed,  it  v/as  ordered  that  no  book' 
feller  or  others  fliould  fell  it,  which  only  made  it  fell 
the  falter.    He  wrote  alfo  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the 
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opho-  rei'gns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  kinjj  James  1. ;  a  Dif- 
courfe  on  the  j^reatnefs  and  corruption  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  a  Difcourfe  upon  Machiavel,  &c.  He  died 
in  1659. 

OSCHOPHORIA,  a  feftlval  obferved  by  the 
Athenians.  It  receives  its  name  <x^o  tju  pepnv  ra^  o^x;, 
*'  from  carrj'ing  houghs  hung  up  with  grapes,"  called 
o'^^ai^  Its  origin?.!  inftitution  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Plut.  in  'The/.  Thefeus,  on  returning  from  Crete, 
forgot  to  hang  ©ut  the  white  fail,  by  which  his  father 
was  to  be  apprized  of  his  fucceft.  This  negleft  proved 
fatal  to  iEgeus,  for  he  thre'w  himfelf  into  the  fea,  and 
perifhed.  Thefeus  no  fooner  rrached  the  land,  than 
he  fent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his  fafe  return, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  began  to  make  the  facrifices 
which  he  had  vowed  to  make  when  he  firft  fet  fail  from 
Ciete.  The  herahi,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
found  the  people  in  great  agitation.  Some  lamented 
the  king's  death,  while  others,  elated  at  the  fudden 
news  of  the  viftory  of  Thefeus,  crowned  the  herald 
with  garlands  in  token  of  their  joy.  I'he  he?-ald  car- 
ried back  the  garlands  on  his  ftaff  to  the  fea  Ihore  ; 
and,  after  waiting  till  Thefeus  had  finilhed  his  facri- 
iice,  he  felated  the  melancholy  account  of  the  king's 
death.  Upon  this  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
city,  fhowing  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations  — 
From  this  circumftance,  therefofe,  at  the  feaft  of  Of- 
chophoria,  not  the  herald  but  his  ftaff  is  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  prefent  always 
exclaim  £>e>>ei')  'Wj the  firft  of  which  expreffes  hafte, 
and  the  others  a  confternation  or  dcprcffion  of  fpirits. 
The  hiftorian  further  mentions,  that  Thefeus,  wh<n 
he  went  to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  ufiial 
number  of  virgins,  but  that  in  the  place  of  two 
of  them,  he  took  two  youths  of  his  acqwaintance, 
whom  he  caufed  to  pafs  for  women,  by  difguifing 
their  drefs,  and  by  accuUoming  them  to  the  ointments 
and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well  as  by  a  long  and  fuc- 
ctfsful  imitation  of  their  voice.  The  impofition  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  their  fex  was  not  difcovercd  in  Crete  ;  and 
when  Thefeus  had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he 
with  thefe  two  young  men  led  a  procefiion,  with 
branches  in  their  hands,  in  the  fame  habit,  which  is 
fltll  ufed  at  the  celebration  of  the  feftival.  The 
branches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
or  Ariadne,  or  becaufe  they  returned  in  autumn,  when 
the  grapes  were  ripe.  Befides  this  procefiion,  there 
was  alfo  a  race,  in  which  young  men  only  whofe  pa- 
rents were  both  alive  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  was 
cuftomary  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
to  that  of  Minerva  which  was  on  the  fea-lhore.  The 
place  where  they  flopped  was  called  ox^W""'  becaufe 
the  boughs  which  they  carried  ia  their  hands  were  de- 
pofited  there.  The  rewards  of  the  conqueror  was  a 
cup  called  riVToc*xoa  «<  fivc-fold,"  becaufe  it  contained  a 
mixture  of  five  different  things,  wine,  honey,  cheefe, 
meal,  and  oil. 

OSCILLA,  fm^ll  images  of  wax  or  clay  made  in 
the  fhape  of  men  or  women,  and  confccratcd  to  Saturn, 
to  render  him  propitious.  The  word  is  fometimes  ufed 
to  fignify  a  kind  of  maf]<s  fcooped  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  worn  by  the  performers  of  comedy  in  the 
ruder  ages  of  Rome.  In  this  fenfe  we  find  it  in 
Virg.  Geo.  ii.  386.  -It  alfo  fignifies  little  heads  or 
images  of  Bacchus,  which  the  countrymen  of  old 
hung  upon  trees,  that  the  face  might  turn  every  way, 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  11. 


Out  of  a  notion  that  the  countenance  of  this  I'oCgav'e 
felicity  to  them.felves,  and  fertihty  to  their  vmeyards. 
An  allufion  to  this  opinion  and  cuftom  is  alfo  found  in 
Virgil,  Geo.  ii.  388. 

OSENEY-iSLAND,  in  England,  is  formed  by  the  river 
Ifis  in  the. meadows  near  Oxford,  where  a  magnificent 
abbey  was  erefted,  at  the  inftigation  of  a  concubine 
of  King  Henry  I.  to  atone  for  her  fins ;  and  the 
king  built  a  palace  there,  wherein  King  Richard  I. 
was  born,  which  Edvyard  Ii.  converted  into  a  mona- 
ftery. 

OSIRIS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  gods  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  very  generally  believed  to  have  been  the~ 
fufi,  or  at  leaft  the  mind  aftuating  that  lumina'-y. 

The  Egyptians  derived  all  things  from  two  prin- 
ciples, an  aSfive  and  a  pq/Jive,  Their  aftive  principle, 
according  to  the  learned  Jablonflci*,  was  an  infinite  * 
and  eternal  fpir'it;  and  their  paflive  principle  vf^i  night.  "^^^^^^ 
This  fpirit  they  confidered  fometimes  as  a  male^  fome- 
times as  a  female,  divinity,  and  occafionally  they  attri- 
buted to  it  both  fexes  ;  but  it  does  not  apoear  to  have 
been  the  obje^  of  their  worfliip.  It  fiiall  be  Hiown 
elfewhere  (fee  Polytheism),  that  the  earlieft  objects 
of  pagan  adoration  were  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets  ; 
and  that  the  philofophers  and  priells  o{  ancient  Egypt 
wqrfhipped  the  fun  by  the  name  of  Oftris,  may  be 
proved  by  numberlefs  teftimonies  from  the  moft  au- 
thentic records  of  antiquity.  Diogenes  Laertius  af- 
firms, that  they  held  the  fun  and  moon  for  divinities, 
and  that  they  called  the  latter  Jfis ;  and  Macrobius 
fays  exprefsly,  *'  Nec  in  occulto  eft,  neque  aliuU  efTc 
OJirin  quam  Sokm,  nec  IJim  aliud  elTe  quam  terrain.^* 
The  fame  writer  informs  us,  that  in  the  hieroglyphic 
writings  of  ancient  Egypt,  *'  Ofiris  was  reprefenced 
by  a  fceptre  and  an  eye,"  t^  denote  that  this  god  was 
the  fun  looking  down  from  heaven  on  all  things  upon 
earth. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  fome  of 
the  ancients,  and  a  ftw  of  the  moft  learned  moderns, 
have  contended,  that  by  Ofiris  the  Egyptians  under- 
ftood  the  Nile  or  fpirit  of  the  Nile,  whdft  others  have 
confounded  him  with  the  Grecian  Bacchus.  Scaliger 
and  Selden  have  adopted  the  former  of  thefe  opinions, 
and  Servius  on  Virgil  has  given  his  countenance  to  the 
latter.  But  that  they  are  all  miftaken,  has  been,  evin- 
ced by  Jablonlki  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enforce  the 
fuUeft  conviAion  :  "  When  the  Egyptians,  in  their 
facred  books,  fometimes  give  the  nanae  of  Ofiris  to  the 
Nile  and  its  wonderful  increafe  during  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  they  mean  nothing  more  (fays  he)  but  to  attrl. 
bute  to  their  god  Ofiris  the  giit  which  fertilizes  their 
country."  This  they  would  the  more  readily  do  that 
they  believed  the  Nile  to  have  its  fource  in  heaven. 
Hence  Eufebius  tells  usf ,  Oa-/pij-  eo-J/v  J  NtiXof,  it,  ovp«-| Preparr 
vou  ica7a;«p;o-ecfi  o(ov7a;j  Ofris  IS  the  Nik,  becoufe  they  think  Evangel, 
it  is  fent  down  from  heaven. — In  one  fenfe  Ofiris  might 
be  Bacchus,  becaufe  the  original  Bacchus  was  himfelf 
the  fun  (fee  Mysteries,  n-  12  );  but  that  the  Egyp- 
tian god  could  not  be  worfhipped  as  the  inventor  of 
wine  is  indeed  undeniable,  if,  as  Jabloniki  labours  to 
prove,  the  primitive  reli?^ion  of  that  country  inculcated 
upon  its  votaries,  tbv^t  wine  was  the  gift,  not  of  a  be- 
nevolent god,  but  of  an  evil  genius,  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  our  learned 
author  quotes  a  psflage  fr®ra  Plutarch,  from  which  it 
appears,  that,  before  the  aera  of  Prommetichus,  the 
3  U  Egyptians 
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©firis.  Egyptians  neithtr  drank  wine  themfelves  nor  offered  It 
in  libations  to  the  gods ,  becaufe  they  believed  th;  t 
the  firft  vine  fprung  from  the  earth  that  was  impreT- 
nated  by  the  blood  of  thofe  giants  who  periihed  in  the 
war  with  the  gods.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Greeks, 
who  borrowed  their  religion  as  well  as  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  fcience  from  Egypt,  attributed  to  their  Bac- 
chus many  of  the  actions  of  Ofiria ;  but  it  is  likewife 
true,  that  they  gave  him  other  attributes,  which  the 
Egyptian  god  could  not  pofTefs  confiftently  with  the 
known  fuperrtitions  of  that  country.  S:ilmalu5s,  how- 
ever, attempts  to  prove,  from  the  import  of  the  name, 
that  the  Oftrh  of  Egypt  mull  have  been  the  Bacchus 
of  Greece,  '^opi  or  ^  p',  he  fays,  fignifies  a  fon  in  the 
Egvptian  language }  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  the 
god  was  by  that  people  called  OJiris^  for  the  fame  tea- 
fon  that  by  the  Greeks  he  was  called  K^.u^-jj  and  by 
the  Romans  Liber.  But  this  feems  all  to  be  a  mi- 
ftake.  Siris  makes  a  part  of  many  Egyptian  proper 
r.ames,  as  Bu-^tris,  7'ermojirts,  Tapo  jtris,  Sec.  and  is  in 
p\\  probability  derived  from  the  Piebrew  word  Sar, 
Su'-,  or  5/V,  which  fignifies  a  privet,  poreniaie,  or  gran- 
dte  As  the  name  of  the  god  was  in  Egyvt  not  Oftr'is^ 
but  Ifiris  or  Tjir'is^  it  was  probably  ma  up  of  i^ir  or 
Sir'ti^  and  the  Hebrew  prefix  /  or  A^x\oi\ngJlrength ; 
fo  that  the  whole  word  will  fignify  \X\t  Jl<  cng  or  mighty 
prince.  If  fo,  we  cannot  doubt,  as  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Eufebius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  &c.  all  affirm,  that  the 
Egyptians  worfhipped  the  fun  by  the  name  of  OJiiis, 
but  that  !iy  this  name  they  meant  the  poivcr  or  govern- 
ing mind  of  the  fun,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  feera 
to  have  done  by  their  Phcehus  aai  ApoUo. 

But  thcugh  the  original  Ofiris  was  undoubtedly  the 
fun,  or  tlie  intelligence  adluating  the  fun,  yet  there  is 
reafvn  to  !;elieve  that  there  was  ^.  feconaa'y  Ofiris,  who 
at  a  very  earlv  period  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  was  dei- 
Ikd  after  his  death  for  the  benefits  he  had  rendered 
to  I'.is  country  (  fee  Poly  ph ei^m  ).  This  is  indeed  fo 
generalb  j.dmitted,  a,^  to  liave  occafioned  great  con- 
troverfies  among  tht  '.rncd  refp;'i:ling  the  time  when 
lic  flourifhed,  and  wiivth'^r  he  was  the  civil'zer  of  ru.  ie 
barbarians  cr  the  victorious  foverei2,n  of  a  polifhed  na- 
tion. The  i!lu!lrious  Newton,  it  is  >vtll  known,  has 
adopted  the  laiter  opiuic  n  ;  and  with  much  plaufibili- 
ty  cnde:;v(jured  to  prove,  that  OJirii  was  the  f  ime  with 
Sefajlns  ox  Serac :  but  it  miflli  be  conftffed,  that  his 
ccnt  lufion  is  contrary  to  all  the  mod  authentic  records 
of  antiquity  ;  and  th--t  it  would  be  ealy,  by  the  fame 
mode  of  ar  'uin.;,  to  give  a  fliow  of  identity  to  two 
perfons  univcrf.lly  known  to  have  flourilfitd  in  veiy 
<liliant  agis(A)  The  ann;:!8  of  Etypt,  as  may  I  e 
fecn  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Stra!  o,  Piucarcl:,  and  others,  who  copied  from  thofe 
annals,  cxp  cNly  afferted  the  diitinft  perfonality  of  O- 
firin  and  bt  loi:  n'o,  an:l  placed  them  in  seias  vaflly  c'l- 
ftnnt  fiom  eat  h  other.  Ofiri';,  if  any  credit  be  due  to 
thoff  hiftori  uis,  was  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
ijorchy  ;  and,  «s  was  cuftomary  in  thofe  days,  having 
either  received  the  name  of  the  fua,  or  communicated 
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his  own  to  that  luminary,  was  after  his  death  deified  Ofmun 
for  the  benefits  which  he  hai  rendered  to  his  country:  Ofi-i^^'i 
and  being  at  firft  worflupped  only  as  a  demigod,  was 
in  procefs  of  time  advanctd  to  full  divinity,  and  con- 
founded with  his  heavc-nly  godfather.  The  Greeks, 
who,  though  original  m  nething,  were  al.vays  prompt- 
ed by  their  vanity  to  hold  themfdves  out  as  the  hrft 
of  the  nations,  claimed  this  Ofiris  as  their  own,  and 
pretended  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe. 
He  reigned,  fay  they,  over  the  Argivcs;  butafterwards 
delivered  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Algi:deus,  and 
took  a  voyage  into  Egypt,  of  which  he  made  bimftlf 
raafter,  and  married  lo  or  Ifis.  He  eftablifhed  good 
laws  there  ;  and  they  were  both  after  their  deaths 
worfhipped  as  gods.  'I'h  it  this  is  a  ridiculous  fiftion 
nee.^s  no  proof ;  fince  every  one  knows,  that  good 
laws  were  eftabli'.hed  in  Egypt  long  before  the  Argivei 
had  any  king,  or  indeed  exifted  either  as  a  tribe  or 
nation. 

OSMUND  A,  MOON  WORT  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of. 
filices,  belonging  to  the  crvptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  regalis,  ofmund-royal,  ar  flowering  fern.  This 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  putrid  marAes.  Its 
leaf  is  doubly  winged,  bearing  bunches  of  fiowers  at 
the  ends.  The  root  boiled  in  wuter  is,  very  flimy  ; 
and  is  ufed  in  the  north  to  ftiffen  linen  inftead  of 
ftarch.     Some  of  the  leaves  only  bear  flowers. 

OSN  lBURG,  a  bifliopric  of  Germany,  fituated  in. 
the  centre  of  the  circle  o;^  Wtftphalia,  between  th^ 
Wtfer  and  the  Ems,  having  Minden  on  the  eaft, 
Munfter  on  the  weft,  D'tpholt  on  the  north-eaft,  and 
Ravenfburg  on  the  fouth  weft.  It  is  about  45  miles 
long  aad  25  broad,  producing  fome  rye,  feveral  forts 
of  tutf,  coals,  marble,  and  good  pafturage.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  a  mixture  of  Proteftants  and  Ro. 
man  Catholics,  breed  a  con'iderable  number  of  cattle, 
efpecially  hogs,  of  which  they  make  excellent  bacon 
and  hams  ;  but  a  great  part  of  tb.e  country  cocfifts  of 
heaths.  By  the  tre.ity  concluded  here  in  1648,  the 
bifhoprlc  was  to  be  an  alternative  between  the  Roman. 
Catholics  and  laithetans  ;  and  the  Lutheran  biihop 
was  to  be  a  younger  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Biunfwic 
Lunenburg,  or,  on  failure  thereof,  of  Brunfwic  Wol- 
ftnbuttle  In  confequence  of  this  feitlement,  it  has  b'  en 
twice  held  by  a  Britifh  prince  fince  the  ac^effion  of  the 
family  of  Hanover.  The  bifliop  is  able  to  raif:  2500  men, 
his  revenue  being  between  2C,oooand  30,cool.  1  hechief 
manufaAures  of  tlie  country  are  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen 
cloth  and  yarn,  which  are  faid  to  bring  into  it  an« 
nually  about  i,ooO;Oco  of  rix  dG^4''.rs  There  are  alfo 
fome  woollen  manufaclures  in  Oinaburg  and  Bramfche.. 
The  land  eftates  of  the  bifhopric  are,  the  chapter,  the 
knights,  and  tlie  four  townis.  The  diets  are  held  at 
Ofnaburg,  when  called  together  by  the  bifliop.  The 
count  of  Bar  is 'hereditary  fenefchal  or  ftcward,  and 
prefident  of  the  college  of  knights.  The  biihop  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire ;  and  in  the  matricula  is  rated  at 
6  horfe  and  36  foot,  or  216  florins  monthly,  in  lieu  of 

them. 


^a)  This  h;^s  been  in  faft  done  by  Warburton  ;  who  employs  Newton's  mode  of  reafoning  with  equal 
plaufibility,  and  perhaps  fuperior  force,  to  prove  the  identity  of  King  Arthur  and  William  the  Conqueror* 
See  Dhine  Legation  of  Mrfes,  Vol.  JIL  Book  iv.  Seil.  5, 
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«  g.  tliem.  To  tlie  chamber  of  the  empire  he  contributes 
each  term  8i  n'x-doUarF,  14  kruitzcrs  and  a  half. 
The  capital  of  this  bifhopric  is 

OsNABURO,  or  Ofnahruch     It  was  fomerly  an  im- 
perial city,  and  one  of  the  Hanfe  towns  ;  but  is  now 
fuhjefl  to  the  bifhop,  though  it  ftill  enjoys  many  pri- 
vileges, and  a  revenue  of  about  8000  or  90CO  rlx-dol- 
larfi.    It  has  its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Hafe,  or  Ofe,  which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  New  . 
Town,  and  ftands  7  ,  miles  weft  of  Kanover,  and  30 
north  ea(l  of  Munfter,  being  furrounded  with  walls  and 
ditche?,  but  commanded  by  a  mountain  within  cannon 
ihot.    It  Hands  in  a  fine  plain,  and  is  adornfd  with 
feverp.l  good  buildings,  and  on  the  mountain  there  is 
an  alsbey.    The  magiftracy  of  this  cicy,  which  is  re- 
chofen  yearly  on  the  2d  of  January,  is  Lutheran ;  and 
the  churches  belorg,  fome  to  the  Lutherans,  and  fome 
to  the  Papifts.    Beth  parties  have  the  full  and  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  whether  the  biftop  be  Pro- 
teflant  or  Papift.    The  biftop's  palace,  called  Pcterf- 
lurg,  was  bmlt  by  Bilhop  Erneft- Auguftus,  brother  to 
K  ing  George  I.  It  Ts  well  fortified,  and  feparated  from 
'the  town  by  a  bridge.     Ic  is  a  hexagon,  with  a  court 
in  the  middle,  and  at  each  corner  a  turiet.     In  the 
town-houfe  are  ftill  preferved  the  piftures  of  the  ple- 
r^ipotentiaries  that  alhfted  at  the  conferences  there  for 
the  famous  trenty  of  Weftphalia.    In  the  tieafure  of 
the  c"athedral  are  ftill  to  be  feen  feme  ornaments  given 
by  Charlemagne,  f  s  clfo  his  crown,  which  is  only  of 
filvcr  gilt,  and  his  comb  and  batoon,  fix  feet  in  length, 
both  of  ivory  ;  together  wiih  other  curio'  ties.  Char- 
lemagne is  faid  to  have  ere£led  here  a  fchool  for  Latin 
Slid  Greek,  whith  the  Jefuits  in  1625  convetttd  into 
?n  academy.    They  have  the  beft  bread  and  beer  thst 
!6  to  be  met  with  in  all  Weftphalia,  and  have  a  pretty 
GOod  trade  in  bacon  and  linen  ;  as  alfo  by  brewing  a 
palatcble  thick  fort  of  beer  called  lu/e.     This  city  is 
noted  for  a  treaty  betwixt  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  S^Acdtn  in  164.8,  wherein  the  affairs  of  the  Proteft- 
snts  were  rcjaiL.  ted,  which  vas  a  branch  of  the  treaty 
of  Wedphalia.    The  town,  with  the  rell  of  the  prin- 
cipality, isfuhjeft  to  its  bifhop,  who  is  a  count  of  the 
empire,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  nnift  be  al- 
lern;.tely  a  Proteftant  and  Paptfi.    The  Popifti  biftiop 
is  fuffragan  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Cologne  ;  but  the 
Proteftant  biftiop  is  indeed  a  temporal  prince,  and  al- 
"ways  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic,  in  confideraiion  of  the 
frincipalitv  of  Hal!  erftat,  which  was  taken  from  this 
fionft,  and  conferred  upon  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg. 
Frederick  duke  of  York,  lecond  'on  of  his  raajefty 
George  III.  is  the  prtftnt  bifhop.    The  c-tliedral  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  church 
and  monaftery  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  old  city,  and 
the  collegiate  church  of  St  John  in-^the  new.  The 
Prott'ftants  are  mafters  of  the  great  parochial  church 
of  St  Mary  in  the  old  city  ;  and  both  religions  have 
a  voice  in  the  eltdlii  n  of  the  magiftrates.    Of  25  ca- 
fions  belonging  to  the  c;;thv:dral,  18  ate  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  rc't-aues  of  4  more  are  enjoyed  l^y  the 
Jefuits  for  the  fupport  of  t!?eir  college  ;  fo  that  there 
are  but  3  Pmteftant  canons,  who  have  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bifliop,  w  hen  it  is  his 
turn  to  fucceed     '1  he  bilh  p's  palace  is  fortified  like 
a  caftle  :  here  it  was  that  George  I.  was  born  on  the 
38th  of  May  i66c>  his  father  Erneft- Auguftus  being 
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then  bifliop  and  prince  ©f  the  place  ;  and  here  alfo  he  Ofna^nf^  • 
died  in  the  night  of  the  loth  of  June  1727,  and,  as  0^""''^^ 
fome  fayj  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  was  born.  The 
biftiopric  is  fitunted  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  the 
north  part  of  it  i«  marftiy,  but  at  the  fouth  extre- 
mity of  it  are  fome  mountains.  The  inhabitants  have 
confide/rable  m.anufaftures  of  linen,  and  a  good  breed 
of  cattle  ;  and  of  their  hogs,  for  which  they  are  re- 
markable, is  made  the  belt  Weftphalia  bacon.  Not 
far  from  this  city  are  to  he  f.en  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church  and  caftle,  called  Bec/etn,  which  fome  fay  was 
built  by  King  Witekind  upon  his  converfion  •  and 
about  two  miles  from  it  lies  the  monaftery  of  Rulle, 
oh  the  bank  of  a  hike  fo  deep,  that  rtpori:  fays  it 
could  never  yet  be  fathomed.  Tin's  was  tfjc  firft  town 
in  Weftphalia  which  received  the  Lutheran  doc*:rine. 

OsNABURG  IJland,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  ;>a, 
difcovered  by  Captain  Wa'lis  in  1767.  It  is  a  highj 
round  ifland,  not  above  a  league  in  circuit  ;  in  fome 
parts  covered  with  trees,  in  others  a  naked  rock. 
S.  Lat.  22.  48.  W.  Long.  141.  34. 

OSORIUS  (Jerom),  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Lift)on,  1500.  He  was  educated  at  the  univetfity  of 
Salamanca,  and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Paris  and  Bo- 
logna. On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  gradually  rofe 
to  the  biftiopric  of  Sylves,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  Catherine  of  Auftria,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
minority  of  Sebaftian.  At  the  reqneft  of  cardinal 
Henry  of  Portugal,  he  wrote  his  Hiftory  ot  King  E- 
manuel,  and  the  Expedition  of  Gama  ;  which  his 
great  contemporary  Camoens  msde  at  the  fame  time 
the  fubjtiSl  of  his  immortal  Lufiad  ;  z  poem  whiih  has 
at  length  appeared  with  due  luftre  in  our  hitiguage^ 
being  tranfl-:<ted  with  great  fpirit  iind  elegance  by  Mr 
Mickle  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hiftory  of  Oforius, 
and  the  epic  poem  of  Camotns,  were  pubiifhed  in  the 
fame  year,  1572  :  but  the  fate  of  thefe  two  great  au- 
thors were  very  difttrent ;  t!ie  poet  was  fufTered  to 
perifti  in  poverty,  under  the  reign  of  that  Henry  who 
patronized  the  hiftorian  :  yet  allovxing  tor  the  diffe- 
rence of  their  piofeflions,  they  psftlfled  a  fimilsrity  of 
mind.  There  ?.ppear  many  traces  of  that  high  heroic 
fpirit  even  in  the  prieft  Oforius,  which  animated  the 
foldier  Camocns  :  particukrly  in  the  p'tafui-e  with 
which  he  feems  to  defcribe  the  martial  ii  aniiers  of  hia 
countrymen  under  the  reign  of  En.anucl  "  In  that 
age  i^fays  the  hiftorian  in  the  c  ioft  of  his  man'y  work), 
poverty  andfadnefs  werebanifhed  from  Portugal.  Com- 
plaiiits  were  never  heard  ;  l:ut  every  pla-e,  from  the 
court  to  the  cottage,  rtfounded  with  mirth  and  m.ufic. 
Illicit  love  was  unknown  ;  nor  would  the  ladies  liften 
to  themoft  honourable  addreffes  of  fuuh  yoiiths  ns  had 
not  fignalized  themfelves  in  war.  No  young  man  about 
court,  however  noble  by  birth,  v.  as  permi':ttd  tj  wear 
the  drefs  of  manhood  till  he  had  p-iffeJ  over  into  A- 
fr!ca>  and  thence  brought  back  with  him  fome  animal 
efteemed  for  its  rarity  ;  and  fuch  v,  a;-  tiie  hardy  edu- 
cation 6t  the  noViility  in  that  age,'  that  many, of  them 
travelled  everywhere  in  queft  of  adventures."  i  his 
lb  a  ftvrking  piflure  of  the  manners  01  chivalry,  to 
wliich  Portugal  ov\ed  much  of  its  glory  in  th;tt  fplen- 
did  period  I  here  is  one  particular  in  the  chara£ler 
of  Oforius,  whieh,  confidering  his  age  and  country, 
deftrvti-  the  higheft  encomium  ;  and  that  is  his  tole- 
rating fpirit.  In  the  fiift  book  of  his  hilloiy,  he 
3  U  2        ,  fpcaks 
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fpeaks  of  Emanuel's  cruel  perfecutlon  of  the  Jews  in 
the  following  generous  and  exalted  language  :  "  This 
(fays  he)  was  authorifed  neither  by  law  nor  by  reli- 
gion. Can  men  be  csmpelled  to  believe  what  they  re- 
jeft  with  abhcrrencc  ?  Do  you  take  upon  you  to  re- 
flrain  the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  to  fetter  the  under- 
ftanding  ?  Such  an  attempt  muft  be  unfuccefsful ;  and 
is  not  acceptal'le  to  Chrift,  who  expefts  from  man  the 
devocion  of  the  heart,  and  not  that  formal  worfhtp 
which  is  the  offspring  of  pains  and  penalties.  He 
wifhes  them  to  fludy  his  religion,  end  adopt  it  from 
conviftion,  not  from  terror:  for  who  does  not  fee  that 
forced  belief  is  mere  hypocrify  ?"  Oforius  is  faid  to 
have  ufed  many  arguments  to  diffuade  Sebaftian  from 
his  \mfortunt!te  expedition  into  Africa,  an-5  to  have 
felt  fo  deeply  the  miferies  which  befel  the  Portuguefe 
after  that  fatal  event,  that  his  grtef  was  fuppofed  to 
accelerate  his  death.  He  expired  in  1580,  happy, 
fays  De  Thou  (who  celebrates  him  as  a  model  of  Chri- 
fiian  virtue),  that  he  died  jtift  before  the  Spanifh  army 
entered  Portugal,  and  thus  efcapcd  being  a  witncfs  to 
the  defolation  of  his  country.— His  various  works  were 
publifhed  at  Rome  in  1592,  by  his  nephew  Ofoiius, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  with  a  life  of  their  author.  A- 
mong  thefe  ^.re  two  remarkable  produftions;  the  firft, 
An  Admonition  to  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  exhorting  her 
^o  return  into  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the  fecond,  An 
ElTay  on  Glory,  written  with  fuch  claffical  purity,  as 
to  give  birth  to  a  report,  that  it  was  not  the  compo 
fition  of  Oforius,  but  the  laft  work  of  Ciceio  on  that 
fubjedV. 

OSPREY.   See  Falco,  fp  17. 

OSSA,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Theffaly,  near  the  Pe- 
neus,  which  runs  between  this  movmtain  and  Olympus; 
famous  in,  the  fabulous  ftory  of  the  giants  (Homer,' 
Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  Ovid).  The  bending  and  un- 
bending of  its  pines,  on  the  blowing  of  a  ftrong  north 
wind,  formed  a  clafhing  found  like  thunder  (Lucan). 
It  was  once  the  refidence  of  the  Centaurs^  and  was  for- 
merly joined  to  Mount  Olympus  ;  but  Hercules,  as 
fome  report,  feparated  them,  and  made  between  ihem 
the  celebrated  valley  of  Tempe.  This  feparation  of 
the  two  mountains  was  more  probably  effeded  by  an 
earthquake  which  happened  about  1885  years  before 
"the  Chrifttan  era.  Its  grcateft  celebrity  arifes  from  its 
being  one  of  ihofe  mountains  which  the  giants  in  their 
wars  againlt  the  gods  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  tolcale 
^be  heavens  with  more  facility.  A  town  of  Macedonia. 

OSSAT  { Arnauld  de),  born  in  the  dioctfc  of  Auch 
in  I  ^36,  of  mean  parentage,  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
jE-entleraan  in  the  diocefe,  who  made  him  ftudy  with 
his  ward  the  Lord  of  Caftlenau  de  Magnoac.  He 
ftudied  the  law  at  Dijon,  under  Cujace,  and  applied 
kimfelf  to  the  bar  at  Paris.     He  was  fecretary  at 
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Rome  to  M.  de  Foik,  archbilhop  of  Thouloufe  ;  to  car-  Ofii:w. 
dinal  Efte  ;  and  afterwards  to  cardinal  de  Joyeuf?,  by  """^^"'t 
the  French  king's  exprefs  comma.id.  Aiter  rifmg  to 
the  higheft  dignities  both  in  church  and  ftate,  in  1599 
he  was  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Clement  VI H.  He 
died  in  1604.  An  eminent  French  writer  gives  hiai 
the  following  chara^ftcr  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  pro.!i- 
gious  penetration;  applied  himfelf  fo  clofely  to  affairs, 
and  efpecially  was  fo  judicious  in  form.ii.ig  his  refohi- 
tion.s,  chat  it  is  almoft  impoflijle  to  (ind  out  one  falfe 
(tep  in  the  many  negociatloas  in  which  he  wa.i  con- 
cerned." His  woiks,  and  efpecially  hisLtters,  have 
been  much  efteemed  in  the  learned  world, 

OSSIAN,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  a  celebrated  Cehic 
poet,  who  fiourifhed  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  and 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Several  incidents  in 
his  poems  point  out  this  as  his  ssra  :  particularly  the 
engagement  of  Fingal  with  Caracul,  or  Caracalla,  the 
fon  of  the  emperor  Severus,  iiyled  by  Offian,  The  Son 
of  the  King  of  ihe  World.  M.  Tillemont  fixes  the  ele- 
vation  of  Caiacalla  to  a  (hare  in  the  government  to  the 
year  198,  and  the  affociation  of  his  brother  Geta  to 
2jd8.  About  which  time  Gibbon  fixes  the  Caledonian- 
war,  and  fpeaks  thus  upon  the  fubject :  This  Ca- 
ledonian war,  neither  miarked  by  deeiiive  events,  nor 
attended  with  any  important  coniequences,  would  ill 
deferve  our  attention  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  not  without 
a  confiderable  degree  of  probability,  that  the  inva'iou 
of  Severus  is  connefted  with  the  moil  fhining  period 
of  the  Britifh  hiffory  or  fable.  Fingal,  whofe  fame, 
with  that  of  his  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived  in 
our  language  by  a  recent  publication,  is  faid  to  have 
commanded  the  Caledonians  in  that  memorable  janc- 
tiu"e,  to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and  to 
■'  have  obtained  a  fignal  viftory  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca- 
run,  in  which  the  fon  of  the  King  of  ihe  World,  Cara- 
cul, fled  from  his  arms  along  the  fiel  Is  of  his  pride  *,  ^  ojftan  i 
Something  of  a  doubtful  mifl  flill  hangs  over  thefe  fg^mt^ 
Highland  traditions  ;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  difpelled  vol.  i. 
by  the  naoft  ingenlaus  refearches  of  modern  criti- ^7i<' 
cifm  (a)  :  but  if  we  could  with  fafety  indiUge  the 
pleafing  fuppofition,  that  Fingal  lived,  and  that  O.Tian 
fung,  the  ftriking  contrail  oi  the  fituatjon  and  manners 
of  the  contending  nations  might  amufe  a  pbilofophic 
mind.  The  parallel  would  be  little  to  the  advantage, 
of  the  more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  unr- 
relenting  revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  cle- 
mency of  Fingal;  the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Ca- 
racalla, with  the  bravery,  the  tendernefs,  the  elegant 
genius  of  Ofiian  ;  the  mercenary  chiefs  who,  from  moj- 
tives  of  fear  or  intereft,  ftrved  under  the  Imperiat 
ftandard,  with  the  free-born  warriors  who  ftarted  to- 
arms  at  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  :,  if,  in  a 
word,  we  contemplated  the  untutored  Caledonians 
3  glowing 


(a)  *'  That  the  Caracul  of  Oflian  is  the  Caracalla  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  is  perhaps  the  only  point  of 
Britifh  antiquity  in  which  Mr  Macpherfon  and  Mr  Whitaker  are  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  a  ad  yet  the  opinion 
is  not  without  difficulty.  In  the  Caledonian  war,  the  fon  of  Severus  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of 
Antoninus  ;  and  it  may  feem  flrange,  that  the  Highland  bard  fhould  defcribe  him  by  a  nick-namt,  invented 
four  years  afterwards,  fcarcely  ufed  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  death  of  that  erapcror,  and  feldom  employed 
by  the  mofl  ancient  hiftorians.  See  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1317.  Hili  Auguft.  p.  89,  Aurei.  Vidor.  Eufeb.  in 
Chron.  a4  iwia.  214. 
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glowing  with  the  warm  virtues  qf  nature,  ani  the  de-    thy  death  cam 
generate  Romans  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  .of    my  green  head  low 
wealth  and  flavery." 

The  date  of  this  aftion,  if  the  poems  be  true»  is 
ratlier  confoundinsf :  for  the  next  expedition,  which  is 
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h'kc  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  Offivtn. 


the  fpring  returned  with  its  ' 
fliowers,  but  no  green  leaf  of  mine  arofe."  Poem  of 
Crom  A. 

The  principal  refidence  of  Offian  was  in  the  vale  of 


produced  to  fix  the  time  in  which  Of&m  ilourifhed, '  Cona,  now  Gienco,  in  Argylefhire 
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was  conducted  by  Ofcar  fagainft  the  ufurper  Carau 
fiu3,  the  Caros  of  OiTian),  who  did  not  afTume  the 
purple  lill  fo  late  as  the  year  287.  This  account 
indeed  correfponds  pretty  well  vviih  the  account  gi- 
ven by  Irifli  hiftories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fin- 
gal  in  the  year  283,  and  that  of  Ofcar  (who  died 
many  years  before  his  father  Offian)  in  the  year  296. 
Thefe  hints  are  not  thrown  out  becaufe  we  think  they 
miUtate  againll  the  authenticity  of  the  poems;  for 
diftant  though  thefe  dates  be,  it  is  ytt  poffible  to  re- 
concile  thenu  Old  age  was  and  is  very  common  in 
thofe  regions :  and  Offian  hinifelf,  we  are  told,  was  an 
inlfance  of  great  lonjevicy.  Indeed  at  fuch  adiftance  of 
time  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  we  fliould  give  either 
a  vity  particuUir  or  a  very  exi£t  account  of  OlTian  and 
his  heroes.  Were  there  no  doubts  remaining  of  the 
truth  of  the  fads,  it  is  ttill  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
they  muft  have  fuffered  obfcurity  through  the  ruft 
©f  time,  and  above  all  through  the  negle6t  of  the 
poems,  vrhich  till  lately  were  unknown. 

The  firft  expedition  on  which  Offian's  f:'.ther  fent 
him  was,  to  raife  a  ftone  on  the  banks  of  Crona,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  viftory  which  the  kir.g  of 
Morvt  n  had  obtained  at  that  place.  The  Highlanders 
talk  of  this  as  being  emblematical  of  that  immortality 
which  heroes  were  to  receive  from  his  future  compofi- 
tions.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by 
Tofcar,  father  of  the  beautiful  Malvlna,  the 'amiable 
companion  of  his  giief,  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
Ofcar,  ids  fc^n.  It  appears  from  his  poems,  that,  in 
one  of  his  early  expeditions  to  Ireland,  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  and  married  Evirallin,  daughter  to  Bran- 
no,  petty  kiny  of  Lego.  "  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  mp.id 
of  Lego's  fable  furge  ;  twelve  of  my  people  were 
there,  the  fons  of  ftrcamy  Morven.  Wc  came  to 
Branno,  friend  of  ftrangers  ;  Branno  of  the  founding 
ir,ail. — *  From  whence  (he  faid)  are  the  arms  of  fteel? 
Not  eafy  to  win  is  tlic  m.aid  that  has  denied  the  blue- 
eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But  blefl  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fin- 
gal !  happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee.  Though 
twelve  daughters  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice, 
thou  fon  of  fame.' — Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the 
maid;  the  dark-haired  Evirnliin  This  Evirallin 

was  the  mother  of  his  fon  Ofcar,  whofe  exploits  he 
celebrates  in  many  of  his  potms,  and  whofc  death  he 
laments  in  the  firft  book  of  Temora.  Eviralh'n  died 
fome  time  before  Ofcar  (Fingal,  B.  iv.),  who  feems 
to  have  been  her  only  child;  and  Offian  did  not  marry- 
afterwards  :  fo  that  his  pofterity  ended  in  the  death 
of  Ofcar ;  who  feems  to  have  died  as  he  wa-i  about  to 
be  married  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tof:ar.  Se- 
veral of  her  lamentations  for  her  lover  are  recorded  by 
Offi-'n,  which  paint  her  grief  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moH 
beautiful  colours.  *'  It  is  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few 
are  his  vifits  to  my  dreams.—  But  thou  dwellelV  in  the 
foul  of  Malvina-  fon  of  mighty  Offian.  My  fighs  arife 
with  the  beams  of  the  eaft ;  my  tears  defcend  with 
the  drops  of  night.  1  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  pre- 
fencc,  Ofcai*,  with  all  my  branches  round  me :  but 


His  poems  relate  many  of  his  expeditions  to  Ire- 
land, Scandinavia,  Clyde,  and  Tweed  or  Teutha. 
His  exploits  on  tiiefe  occifions,  after  m-fking  a  large 
r.Uawance  for  poetical  exaggeration,  fhow  him  to  have 
been  no  lefs  a  wrirrior  than  a  poet:.  (See  Ossian's 
Works,  in  the  poems  Cahhon  and  Colmal,  Lathmon^ 
Berratborii  &c.  By  tliefe  expeditions,  which  were  al- 
ways undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  diftreffed,  the 
mind  of  Offian  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  en- 
larged beyond  what  is  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  fo 
rude  a  period  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  he  lived.  His 
poems  breathe,  throughout,  fuch  a  fpirlt  of  generofity 
and  tendernefs,  efpecially  towards  the  fair  fex,  as  is 
feldom  or  wever  to  be  niet  with  in  tlie  compofitions  of 
other  poets  who  lived  in  a  more  advanced  Itate  of  civi- 
lifation.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  ;  having  fur- 
vlved  all  his  family  and  friends,  many  ot  whom  pcriflr- 
ed  by  a  fatal  accident,  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems 
called  the////  of  Tura  *.  Malvlna,  alone,  the  love  oi*J^^^''^''^ 
his  fon  Ofcar,  remained  with  him  till  within  a  few  "''f-'*^'"'' 
years  of  his  death,  and  paid  him  every  attention  that 
could  be  expeAed  from  the  tender  relation  in  which 
flie  flood  to  him.  To  her  he  addre'Tes  many  of  his 
poems,  which  feem  to  have  been  compofed  for  the  moll 
part  in  his  old  age.  Her  death  is  pathetically  la- 
mented by  him  in  the  poem  of  Berrathon:  tpwards  the 
clofe  of  which,  he  gives  the  prefages  ©f  his  own  de- 
parture; an  event  which  he  often  wiihes  for,  under  the 
blindnefs  and  other  calamities  of  his  declinmg  years. 
"  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years,  for  ye  iiring  no  joy 
on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offi  ui,  for 
his  ftrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone 
to  rell  :  my  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars 
lonely,  on  the  fea  furrounded  ro.k,  after  the  winds 
are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  di- 
ftant mariner  fees  the  waving  treesf."  "  But  Offian  j.poe,Y,  of" 

is  a  tree  that  is  withered.  Its  branches  are  h\i!\^^ Berrathon, 
and  bare  ;  no  green  leaf  covers  its  boughs.  From 
its  trunk  no  youag  fhoot  is  fsicn  to  fprint/;.  Tift- 
breeze  whiftles-  in  its  grey  mofs  :  the  blaft  fhakes  its 
head  «f  age. — The  ftorm  will  foon  overturn  it,  and 
ftrew  all  its  dry  branches  with  thee,  O  Dermid  1  and 
with  all  the  nft  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the  green 
winding  vale  of  Cona  J."  j 

It  is  not  certain  ax  what  age  Offian  died;,  but  from/^-;V/W, 
his  having  been  long  blind  with  years,  and  from  the  poem  oE- 
many  contrafts  between  his  ptefent  and  paft  fituatlons, 
in  poems  compofeJ,  as  it  would  appear,  at  a  conhderabie 
diftance  of  time  from  each  other,  it  is  moft  iikeiy  he 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  The  current  tradition  is, 
that  he  died  in  the  houfe  of  aCuldee,  called  the  Son  of 
Alpin^  with  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  held  feveral  con- 
ferences about  the  doJirines  of  Chriftianlty.  One  of 
thefe  dialogues  is  ftillprefervcd,  aud  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;  ( DjJJtrtaUan  pre- 
fixed to  QJJian's  Works).  Several  of  Offi  m's  poems  are 
addreffed  to  this  fon  of  Aipin,  who  was  probably  on^  of 
thoft  Chriftians  whom  the  perfecuticn  under  Die :kii:in 
had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Th& 
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The  pnems  of  Ofllan,  though  alvvays  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem  by  thofe  who  knew  them,  vere  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  obfcurity  of  their  original  G  .elic.  till 
Mr  Macpherfon,  about  years  ago,  tranfl  itcd  a  col- 
leftton  of  them  into  Englifh,  which,  imroediately  ac 
trafted  the  ettentioii  of  every  perfon  who  had  a  true 
tade  for  poetry.  Dr  Blair,  in  partfcular,  introduced 
thefe  poems  into  the  world  with  thofc  critical  remarks 
which  do  no  Icfs  honour  to  himfelf  than  to  the  poet. 
According  to  th  tt  eminent  critic,,  the  two  great  cha- 
raS-eriftics  of  Ofllan's  poetry  are  tende,rnefs  and  fub- 
limity.  Offisn  is,  perhapr;,  the  only  poet  who  never 
reh.xes,  or  lets  himfelf  down  into  the  light  and  amu- 
fing  ftrain  He  moves  perpetually  in  the  higli  region 
bf  the  grand  and  pathetic.  TliC  events  which  he  re- 
cords  nre  all  ferious  and  r^rave  ;  the  fcenery  wild  and 
rom'.ntic.  We  find  not  in  .him  an  imagination  that 
fports  itfelf,  and  drefies  out  gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the 
fancy.  His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other,  deferves  to  ])Z  ftyled  the  poohy  cj  the  heart.  It 
h  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  fcntimenls,  with  fub- 
liine  and  tender  paffions  ;  a  heart  that  glows  and  kin- 
dles the  f^incy  ;  .1  heart  th:t  li  full,  and  pours  iifelf 
forth.  Of  all  the  great  peels,  Homer  is  t^ie  one  whofe 
manner  and  w  hofe  times  com.e  the  nearefl  to  Offiaa's. 
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mutual  feall,  and  lifiea  together  to  the  Tonf'  of  their  cnia 
b?.rd3?.'* 


Uteris, 

yoevn  of 
Sirratbon. 


But  tiie  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they  want-  of  iiar'i- 
ed  the  foftenin  r  of  the  tender,  would  be  in  h:iz-ird  of 
giving  a  ftiff  air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough  that  v/a 
a  lmire.  Admiraiion  ii  a  cold  feeling  in  comparifon 
of  that  deep  interefl  the  heart  takes  in  tender  and  pa- 
thetic fcenes.  With  fcenes  of  this  kin.l  Offiin  abounds ; 
and  his  high  merit  in  thefe  is  inconteftable.  He  may 
be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  too  often  from  our  eyes  ; 
but  that  he  has  the  power  of  commanding  them,  no 
man  who  has  the.  lead  fenfibility  can  q_icllion.  Hi* 
poems  awake  the  tendered  fympathies,  and  infpire  the 
moft  generous  emotions  No  reader  can  rife  from  hirr» 
without  being  warmed  with  the  fentiments  of  humani- 
ty, virtue,  and  honour. 

But  the  excellency  of  th'efe  pocma  occafioned  in 
many  perfons  a  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  Theif 
genuincnefSi  however,  has  been  very  ably  defended  by 
Dr  Blair  and  Lord  Karnes,  and  warmly  fupported  by 
the  author  of  the  Gaelic  A  tiquities,  who  has  given  the 
public  fome  more  remains  of  Ofihn's  poetry. 

As  the  nature  of  our  work*  will  not  allow  us  to 
treat  this  matter  at  full  length,  we  fhal!  only  give  a 
brief  view  of  the  ar^ruments  offered  in  fupport  of  the 


iHomei's  ideas  were  more  enlarged,  and  his  ch.aradlers    authenticity  of  tliefe  pocrrts,  referring  our  readers  to 
'^'^    '  "  '  the  authors  juft  now  mentioned  and  others,  for  fuller 

fatisfaftion. 

*'  In  every  period  of  fociety  ( fays  Dr  Blair),  human 
manners  are  a  curious  fpe^iiacle  ;  and  the  moft  natural 
pidlures  of  ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  an* 
cient  poems  of  nations.    Thefe  make  us  acquainted 
Offian  of  a  folemn  and  awful  grandeur.    In  the  pathe^   with  the  notions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creature* 
tic,  Homer  has  a  great  po.ver  ;  but  Offian  exerts  that   in  the  moft  attlefs  ages  j  difcovering  wliat  objetfts  they 
power  much  cftener,  and  has  the  charader  of  ttn-    admired,  and   what  pleafures  they  purfued,  before 

thofe  refinements  of  fociety  had  taken  plae  e,  which 


more  divcrfifK^d.  Offian's  ideas  fewer,  but  of  the  kind 
iilteft  for  poetiy  ;  the  bravery  and  generofity  of  he- 
rocs,  the  tendemefs  of  lovers,  and  the  attachment  of 
friends.  Homer  is  difFufs;  Offian  abrupt  and  concife. 
His  imapes  arc  a  bl<*5:e  of  lightning,  which  Hafh  and 
vanifh.    Homer  has  more  of  irr.petuofity  rnd  fire  ; 


dernefs  more  deeplv  imprinted  on  h?s  works.  No 
poet  knew  better  how  to  feize  and  melt  the  heart. 
With  regard  to  dignity  of  fentiment,  we  muft  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  pre  eminence  muft  clearly  be 
given  to  the  Celtic  bard.  This  appears  nowhere  more 
remarkahle  than  in  the  fentiments  which  he  exprtfTes 
towards  hia  enemies.  *'  Uthal  fell  I  eneath  my  fword, 
and  the  fons  of  Benathon  fled. — It  was  then  I  faw 
him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye. 
'fhoa  art  ffjllen,  yoifiag  tree.  I  faid,  with  all  thy  beau- 
ty round  thee 
the  field  is  bare 


enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the  traufadllons,  but  dif- 
guife  the  manners  of  mankind. 

"Befides  this,  ancient  poems  have  another  merit  with 
perfons  of  tafte,  'i  hey  promife  fome  of  the  hightft 
beauties  of  poetical  writing.  That  ftate,  in  which 
human  nature  ftiocts  wild  find  free,  thoujh  unfit  for 
other  improvements,  certainly  tncourages  the  high 
exertions  of  fancy  and  pnflion. 


"  In  the  infancy  ot  focieties  the  paffions  of  men  have 

Ihcu  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  nothing  to  reftrain  them:  their  imagination  has  no* 

'1  he  wine's  come  from  the  defart,  thing  to  check  it.    i-And  as  their  feelings  are  ftrong, 

and  there  is  nc  found  in  thy  leaves!  Lovely  art  thou  fo  their  language  of  itfelf  affumci  a  poetical  turn, 

in  death,  fon  of  car-!  orne  L^rthmore  f."    His  fup-  Men  never  have  ufed  fo  many  figures  of  Oyle,  as  in 

pofition.  that  all  the  little  feuds  and  differences   of  thofe  rude  ages,  when,  befides  a  warm  imagination 

this  life  fnould  be  forgot  in  a  future  ftate,  and  that  to  fuggeft  lively  images,  the  want  of  proper  and  pre- 

thofe  who  had  once  beea  foes  would  "  li retch  their  cife  terms^for  the  ideas  they  would  exprtls,  obliged 


I  Galli:  An- 
tiquities, 
poem  of 
'Iraihat. 


arms  to  the  fame  fhell  in  Loda,"  gives  us  the  higheft 
idea  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  poet.  "  Daughter 
of  beauty,  thou  artlo  v  !  A  ftrange  fhcre  receives  thy 
corfe.  But  the  ghofts  of  Morven  will  open  their  halls 
when  thty  fee  thee  coming.  Heroes  around  the  feaft 
of  dim  fliells,  in  the  midft  of  clouds,  (hall  admire  theef 

and  virgins  fhail  touch  the  harp  of  mift;};."  ■  •*  The 

feuds  or  other  years  by  the  mighty  dead  are  forgotten. 
I'he  warriors  now  meet  in  peace,  and  ride  together 
on  the  terripeft's  wing  No  clang  of  the  fhJtld,  no 
noife  of  the  fpear,  is  heard  in  tlieir  peaceful  dvell- 
ing8  Side  by  fide  they  fit,  who  once  mixed  in  batth 
their  fteel.    There,  Lochlia  and  Morven  meet  at  the 


them  to  have  rcc  ourfe  to  circumlocution,  metaphor, 
comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fubilituted  forms  of  expref- 
fjon,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  A- 
merican  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the  heai  of 
his  tube  iti  a  more  bold  metaphorical  ftyle  th.in  a 
modern  European  would  adventure  to  ufe  in  an  epit: 
poem. 

*'  Poetry  has  been  fa'd  to  be  rtiore  ancient  than  profe, 
which,  in  a  qualified  feide,  is  true.  Mufic  or  fong 
has  been  found  coasvai  with  focieiy  r.trong  the  moft 
barbarous  nacions  ;  and  the  only  fu!  jc <ftb  which  could 
prompt  men,  in  their  firft  ru  e  ftate,  to  utter  their 
thoughts  in  compcfitions  of  any  length,  were  fucb  as 
4  naturally 
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turally  affLimeJ  the  tnne  of  poetry;  praifea  of  tlicir 
od.s,  or  of  their  ancettors  ;  commemorations  of  their 
.vn  warlike  exploits  ;  or  lamentations  over  their  mif- 
.ortunes.  And  before  writing  was  Inventt'cj,  no  other 
compofitions,  except  fongS  or  poems,  could  tike  fiich 
hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  as  to  be  pre- 
fcrved  by  or^l  trad'tioii,  and  handed  down  from  one 
race  to  another. 

*'  Hence  we  may  expeft  to  find  poems  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  all  nations.  It  la  probable,  too,  that  an 
extenlive  fearch  would  difcover  a  certain  deijree  of  re- 
femhlance  among  all  -he  mofl  ancient  poetical  pro- 
du&ions,  from  whatever  country  they  have  proceed- 
ed. In  a  fimilar  ftate  of  manners,  fimilar  obje&s  and 
paffions  opcratipg  upon  the  imaginzticns  of  men  will 
ftamp  their  produtlions  jvith  the  fame  general  charac- 
ter. Some  diverfity  will,  y:o  douht,  be  occaGoned  by 
climate  and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bearfuchre- 
ftmblin.^  festures  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of 
fociety.  What  we  call  the  oriental  veht  of  poetry, 
becaufe  the  earlieil  poetical  produflions  have  come  to 
us  frofTi  the  ead,  is  probably  no  more  oriental  than  oc- 
eidenta! ;  it  is  characieriftiial  of  an  age  rather  than  a 
country  ;  and  belongs,  in  feme  meaiure,  to  all  nations 
at  a  certain  period,  O;  this  the  works  of  Offum  fetra 
to  furnifii  a  remarkable- pi  oof. 

"  He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which 
enjoyed  nil  the  benefit  I  haVe  jufl  now  mentioned  of 
traditionaiy  poetry.  The  exploits  of  I  raihal,  Tren- 
inor,  and  the  other  anceflors  of  F'ngal,  are  fpokenof 
f'.s  familiarly  known.  Ancient  bards  arc  frequently  al- 
luded to  In  one  rercarkaMe  paffage,  OfiTian  defcribes 
himfclf  as  living  in  a  fort  of  claflical  age,  enlightened 
1  y  the  intmorials  of  former  timet?,  conveyed  in  the 
longs  cf  bard.s,  and  points  at  a  period  of  ignorance 
v.'hicli  1-iy  beyond  the  reac  h  of  trndition,  Ofli::n  h  m- 
felf  -pj)  ars  to  have  !  een  endowed  by  nature  with  tx- 
quif.tL-  fenhbihiy  ;  prone  to  that  tender  melancholy 
whuli  is  fo  often  an  attendant  o?i  great  genius;  and 
fufceptihle  equally  of  Ifrong  and  of  fo!t  emotions. 
He  w:is  not  OTily  a  proftfiVd  bard,  but  a  warrior  alio, 
a;i  •  (  fca)  of  the  nioft  renowiied  hero  nnd  prince  of 
his  a^  e,  i  his  foimed  a  ctinjuntlion  of  <-irrumft:irccs, 
uncommonly  favourable  tov/ardb  exalting  the  imagi- 
rjalion  of  a  poet. 

*'  The  manners  of  Ofiim's  age  were  FavouraHc  to 
a  poetical  genius.  Covctoufnefs  and  effeminacy  were 
unknown  The  c:ires  of  men  were  few.  The  great 
tjbjedt  purfued  Ly  ?Hrt)!c  fp.'rits,  was,  '  to  receive  their 
famt,'  that  is,  to  K-ecome  worthy  of  bein;'  ccle::rnt^d 
in  the  fonga  of  b-:rds  ;  and  '  to  have  their  nnrpcs  on 
the  four  grey  ftones.'  To  die  unlamentcd  by  !  avH, 
^vas  deemed  lo  gr^rat  a  misfortune  as  even  to  dif'url) 
their  ghofts  in  anotlier  ft  .te.  In  fuch  times  as  thefc, 
in  a  country  where  t  oitry  had  heen  fo  long  cultivated, 
and  fo  hi,y;hly  honou: t-<I,  is  it  any  wonder  that  among 
the  race  and  iuccTTion  of  lards,  one  Homer  Hioald 
arife  ;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  natural  hyppy 
genius  favoured  by  ptcuiiar  advantages  of  birth  and 
condition  :  and  meeting  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  with 
a  van-  ty  ot  incidents  proper  to  lire  his  imagination, 
and  to  t^)uch  his  heart,  fhould  attain  a  degree  of  emi- 
nence in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw  the  admiration  of 
jnore  lefiued  agesi" 


Ikhdes,  his  cornpofilionr;,  when  vi^-wei  In  thetn- 
felves,  have,  we  aix'  told,  ail  the  nitcrnul  mnrksof  anti- 
Guity  ft*  Itrongly  impreQtd  upon  t!iem,  that  no  reader 
of  tafte  and  judgment  can  deny  their  claim  to  it. 
They  exhibit  fo  lively  a  pidluteof  cufloms  which  have 
difrip;icared  for  ages,  as  could  be  diavvr,  only  from 
nature  and  real  life.  The  features  are  fo  diftinftj 
that  few  portraits  of  the  life  continually  pafTmg  be- 
fore us  aie  found  to  be  drawn  with  fo  much  likenefs. 
The  manners  uniformly  relate  to  a  very  early  ftage 
of  fociety ;  and  no  hint,  no  allulion  to  the  arts, 
cuftomr,  or  raanri  rp,  of  a  m^ore  advanced  period,  ap- 
pears throughout  the  poems.  To  that  diftindllon  of 
ranks,  which  is  always  found  in  adult  focieties,  the 
poet  appears  to  have  been  a  ^erfeft  ilranger.  The 
lirlt  heroes  prepare  their  own  renalLS,  and  indifcrimi- 
nately  con  lefcend  to  th;  moil  menial  fervices.  Their 
quairels  arife  from  caufes  vTeneraliy  flight,  but  in  fuch 
a  period  extremely  natural.  A  rivalfhip  in  love,  an 
omiflion  at  a  featt,  or  an  affront  at  a  tournament,  ,are- 
often  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  among  fmgle  heroes* 
And  the  vvars  in  winch  whole  tribes  are  engaged,  arc 
carried  on  with  a  view,  not  to  enlarge  their  territory,, 
but  to  vcvtnge  perhaps  the  killing  of  a  few  deer  on 
their  mountains,  or  the  taking  forcibly  away  one  of 
their  women.  Their  occupation  was  war  and  hunt- 
ing ;  and  their  chief  ambition  was  to  have  their  fame 
in  the  fongs  of  the  bards, 

I'he  notions  "of  a  future  ftate,  exhibited  In  th  fc 
poems,  are  likewife  ftrongly  marked  with  the  charac- 
ter of  antiquity.  A  creed  fo  uncommon  that  the  ima- 
gination of  a  modern  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  grafp 
fo  ftrong  an  ide?.  o*^  it  from  mere  fancy,  is  uniformly 
fupported  throughout.  This  creed  is  extremely  fimpl:, 
but  admir  ably  fuited  to  the  times. 

The  language  too,  and  the  flru^^ure,  of  thefepoems^ 
bear  the  moft  liriking  charaAers  of  antiquity.  The 
language  is  bold,  animated,  and  mttaphorical,  fuch 
as  it  is  found  to  be  in  all  infa:;t  icates  ;  vvliere  the 
words,  as  well  as  the  ideas  and  objecls,  mu'd  be  few ; 
and  where  the  language,  like  the  imagination,  is  ftrong 
and  undifciplined.  No  abflraft,  and  fe  .v  general,  terms 
appear  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  If  objedls  are  but  in- 
troduced in  a  fimile,  they  are  always  particularized, 
it  is  "  the  young  pine  of  Inifhuna  :"  it  is  "  the  bow 
of  the  fhowery  Lena."  This  charaAer,  fo  confpicuous. 
in  the  poems  cf  Offian,  is  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  lan- 
guage of  all  early  Hates ;  svhofe  objetfts  and  ideas  are  few*- 
and  particular,  and  whofe  ordinary  converfation  is  of 
coarle  hi>!;hly  figurative  and  poetical.  A  pifture,  there- 
fore, mark-.d  with  fuch  ftriking  features^  could  not  be 
diawn  Without  an  original. 

The  whole  texture  of  the  com.pofition  Is  alfo,  like 
the  lan;;ua:;e,  bol.l,  nervous,  and  concife  ;  yet  always 
plain  an^  artlefs  ;  without  any  thing  of  that  modero 
refinemicnt,  or  elaborate  decoration,  which  attend  the 
advancement  of  literature.  No  foreign  ornaments  are 
hunted  after.  The  wild  and  grand  n  >tui-e  which  lay- 
witliin  the  poet's  view,  is  the  only  f  )uree  from  which, 
he  draws  his  ornaments.  Beyond  this  circle,  his  ima- 
ginrition,  though  quick  and  rapid,  feldom  made  any 
excurfion.  We  perceive  his  language  always  to  be 
that  of  a  perfon  who  faw  and  l\;lt  what  he  defcribes  - 
who'  bore  a  part  in  tjie  expeditions  which  he  cele 
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^  nfEan.  |}rat«,  and  who  fought  in  the  hattles  wlifch  he  fings. 
'  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  inttrnal  proof  adduced  in  the 
preftnt  cafe,  vhich  iinqiitftionably  has  weight,  and 
that  not  inconfiderafcle  ;  but  unfupportcd  hy  external 
proof,  or  contrary  to  fafis,  however  forcible  it  may 
be  in  itfelf,  when  confidered  in  this  conrc6lion,  and 
found  wanting,  it  will  neither  filence  the  querulous 
fccptic,  nor,  in  all  piol  af.ility,  will  it  ever  convince 
thofe  who  have  truth  for  their  objeft,  and  who  wifh 
to  inveftigate,  ?,nd,  if  pcffible,  difcover  it  on  furer 
grounds.  Internal  proof  is  of  the  greateft  fervlce  in 
a  variety  of  excellent  caufes  ;  but  it  ccrrcs  in  rather 
as  a  fuccedsntum  than  as  direJl  evidence  ;  and  without 
fcn^ething  more;  to  the  putpofe,  it  may  excite  admi- 
ration, but  will  feldom  enforce  belief.  Of  the  cuftoms 
and  raanner.'!  of  ancient  times,  we  know  but  little, 
and  of  that  little  we  have  often  but  a  confufed  notion. 
There  is  therefore  room  for  genius  and  ability  to  exert 
'itffcif  in  deceiving  ;  and  in  prcportion  to  the  darknefs 
-in  which  the  fubjcft  is  involved,  the  decejjtion  will  ge- 
-nerally  be  the  m.cre  complete,  and  the  fecret  windings 
of  error  lefs  eafy  to  be  developed. 

Deftitute  of  external  proof,  authenticity  may  appear 
to  he  probable,  but  cannot  1  e  cert;.in  ;  f^nd  in  fuch 
circun  {farces,  on  m?ny  occcfions,  and  t  fpecially  with 
refpefl  to  ancient  writirgf,  wt  may,  wiihcut  rny  of- 
fence to  truth  or  to  found  leafcning,  give  them 
up  as  fpurious.  In  the  prefent  tnflance,  therefore, 
it  is  juft  and  proper  to  adJ  to  whst  hr.s  been  al- 
ready faid,  the  more  external  and  pcfilive  proofs  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  in  queftion,  by  the 
llrcngth  or  weaknefs  of  which  the  fubfjeft  m.uft  be 
finally  determined.  It  is  obferved,  therefore.  That 
tl.ere  have  been  in  the  jflif;hland8  of  Scotland,  for  fome 
ages  back,  a  vaft  many  poems  afcribed  to  Oflian  : 
That  thefe  poems  have  been  held  in  the  hightft  vene- 
ration, repeated  by  almoft  all  perfons,  and  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  Thcfe  are  fafts  fo  veil  known;  that  no- 
body as  yet  has  been  hardy  enough  to  deny  them. 
There  is  not  an  old  man  in  the  Highlands,  who  will 
not  declare,  that  be  heard  fuch  poems  repeated  by  hia 
father  and  grandfather,  as  pieces  of  the  moft  remote 
putiquity.  There  is  not  a  diftrid  in  the  Highlands 
where  there  are  not  many  places,  waters,  ifles,  caves, 
;ind  mcuTitains,  which  from  time  immemori;<l  are 
called  after  the  names  of  Oflijn's  heroes. — There  is  not 
a  lover  of  ancient  tale  or  poetry,  however  illiterate, 
who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  almoll  every  fingle 
name,  charairer,  and  incident,  mentioned  in  thofe  tranf- 
iations  of  Offian's  poems,  v^hidi  he  may  have  never 
beard  of. —  Bards,  who  are  themftlves  feveral  centuries 
-  old,  quote  thofe  poems,  imiti.te  them,  and  refer  to 
them. — I'he  ordinary  converfation  and  comparifons  of 
the  Highlanders  fiequently  allude  to  the  cufloms  and 
*  See  ex-  charaders  mentioned  in  them  ; — and  many  of  their 
amples  un-  m.cft  com.mon  proverbs,  efl  abliftied  by  th€  moft  ancient 
ead.^  ^^^^^  borrowed  from  the  poems  of  OfTian.* — 

in'the  Gt'//f'^^^  nioft  ancient  of  the  clans  hoaft  of  deriving  their 
Antiquities,  pedigree,  each  from  fome  one  of  Offian's  heroes  ;— and 
p.93.94. 95,  many  of  the  figns  armorial  alFumed  Ly  them,  are  drawn 
f  jlid.  from  the  feats  afcribed  to  their  predeceflbr's  in  thofe 
noJ.'^  poemsf. —  Manufcripts  are  mentioned,  in  which  fome 
of  thofe  have  been  preferved  for  feveral  centuries^  ; 
and  a  lift  of  living  names,  in  different  parta  of  t!i€ 
N^'  23-4. 
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Highlands,  is  appealed  to,  as  perfons  who  ftlll  repeat  Oflian, 
a  part  of  thefe  poems  ||. —  Whilft  Mr  Mscpherfon  was  """"""^r"^ 
engaged  in  the  tranflation,  many  refpeftable  perfons,  ^J^^^^ 
gent'lem,en  and  clergymen,  avowed  to  the  public,  that  p.  95. 128. 
thefe  were  Oflian's  poems,  with  which  they  had  long 
been  acquainted,  and  that  the  tranflation  was  literal^.  ^  gg^  jj^].  ^^^^ 
This  appears  alfo  from  the  large  fpecimens  of  the  ori- r,in:;es, 
ginals  puhlifhiM  and  compared  by  proper  judges.   The/"'"''"'  to  \y 
originals  lay  a  confiderable  time  in  the  hands  of       ^^tat'on  '^ 
brx)kftller,  for  the  infpeftion  of  the  curious  ;  they  have  ojiln'l" 
been  afterwards  Hiown  frequently  to  many  of  the  beft  fVerh, 
judges,  and  offered  for  publication  if  the  editor  had  edit, 
been  favoured  with  fuljfcriptions.     The  editor  of 
the  pamphlet,  in  which  their  authenticity  is  atteft- 
ed  f  y  many  refpeftable  names  of  undoubted  veracity, 
obftrves,  by  way  of  conclufion,  "  that  more  tefti- 
ir.onies  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarged 
correfpondence  with  the  HigWand  counties  :  But  I 
apprehend,  if  any  apology  is  neceffary,  it  is  for  pro- 
ducing fo  many  namies  in  a  queftion  where  the  con- 
fenting  filence  of  a  whole  country  was,  to  every  un- 
prejudiced pcrfon,  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  fpurious 
compofitions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  not 
been  obtrudtd  upon  the  world."    It  is  likewife  ar- 
gued in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems, 
that  candid  fceptics,  on  hearing  fome  of  them  re- 
peated by  illiteiate  perfons,  who  had  never  feen  the 
tranflation,  caufed  them  to  give  the  meaning  of  what 
they  repeated,  by  an  extempore  tranflation  into  En- 
glifb,  and  by  this  means  had  all  their  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  OfTian  removed*.    They  urge  fur- *Pref.  to 
ther,  that  fuch  paffages  of  Gflian's  works  as  are  ftillDr  Percy' 
repeated  by  fome  old  men,  are  among  the  moil  htaii--^'^'?"^^  °J 
tifulprts  of  Offian^s  poems;  fuch'  as  the  battle  of 
Lora,  the  moft  affeding  parts  of  Carthon,  Berrathon,  ift  ediV 


^  Karnes's 
Sketches, 
B.  i. 


the  death  of  Ofcar,  and  Darthula,  or  the  children  df 
Ufnoth,  &c. :  which  gives  a  credibility  to  his  being 
equal  to  the  other  parts  of  the  colledlion,  none  of  it 
being  fuperior  to  thefe  in  merit. 

To  thefe  and  the  like  arguments  advanced  in  fup- 
port of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  afcribed  to 
Offian,  many  objeAions  have  been  urged.  Thefe  of 
Johnfon  and  his  friend  Shaw  are  univerfally  known. 
A  later  writer  objedts  to  them  in  the  following 
manner  :  No  fragments  of  Britifh  poetry  in  Scotland  P'mkerttn^ 
are  to  be  found.  Many  fpecimens  of  Irifti  poetry  in 
Scotland  have  been  publifhed  ;  but  none  older  than  a 
century  or  two.  Tranflations  have  alfo  appeared  ; 
but,  in  general,-  of  no  fidelity.  Thofe  of  the  poems 
afcribed  to  OlTian,  in  particular,  have  defervedly  drawn 
m\ich  of  the  public  attention  5  but  they  will  only 
miflead  any  rea  ler  who  wifhes  to  form  an  idea  of  Cel- 
tic poetry.  He  that  believes  OfTian  to  have  flourifhed 
about  the  year  300,  and  his  writings  preferved  by  oral 
tradition  for  1460  years,  large  is  his  faith,  and  he 
might  m,ove  mountains  !  Gentlemen  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  with  whom  our  author  converfed  on  the 
fubjed,  affured  him,  that  they  looked  upon  nine- 
tenths  of  Mr  Macpherfon's  work  as  his  own  ;  and  up- 
on the  other  tenth,  as  fo  m.uch  changed  by  him,  that 
all  might  be  regarded  as  his  own  c«;r.pofition.  There 
are  pofitive  evidences,  he  fays,  which  convince  him 
that  not  one  of  the  poems  given  to  Oflian,  and  pro- 
bably not  one  paffage  of  them,  is  oider  than  the  15th 

century. 
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century.  The  very  fir  ft  author  we  know  who  men-  alwnys  one  principal 
tions  Fingal  is  Barbour,  a  Scotch  poet,  who  wrote 
in  1375.  Fingal  was  an  Irifh  hero  :  and  one  Good, 
a  fchoolmafter  of  Limeric,  fent  fome  account  of  Ire- 
land to  Camden,  in  1566,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  fome  ftrange  fal.les,  that  the  people  amufe  them- 
felves  with,  about  the  '*  giants  Fin  Mac  Huy/e,  and 
Otier  Mac  0/hin  "  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  more  largely 
prefently.  In  the  mean  time,  to  thefe,  and  fuch  like 
objeftions,  it  has  been  anfwered.  That  poetry  has  been 
cultivated  with  moft  fuccefs  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  fo- 
fciety  ;  that  in  Greece,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Hefiod,  and 
Homer,  wrote  their  admirable  poems  fome  ages  before 
any  thing  had  been  written  in  profe  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  that  the  book  of  Job,  written  in  a  very  early 
period  of  fociety,  is  highly  poetical ;  that  among  the 
tribes  of  Lapland  and  America,  there  have  been  found, 
in  the  earlieft  ftate,  fome  excellent  pieces  of  poetry. 
That  the  Caledonians,  in  particular,  had  fome  peculiar 
inftitutions,  which  tended  to  improve  their  poetry  : 
their  druids  wiere  among  the  moft  learned  philofophers 
which  perhaps  any  age  or  country  produced  ;  their 
bards  or  poets  were  the  difciples  of  thofe  druids,  and 
were  always  a  ftandinj;  order,  to  which  none  but  the 
moft  promifing  geniufes  were  admitted.  This  ftand- 
ing  college  of  poets  was  furnifhed,  not  only  with  the 
fruits  of  their  own  long  ftudy  and  obfervation;  but  al- 
fo  with  as  much  as  merited  to  be  preferved  of  the 
compofitions  of  their  predeceflbrs  in  olRce,  fince  the 
light  of  the  fong"  firft  dawned.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  one  another's  convcrfation ;  which  would 
excite  their  emulation,  and  make  them  afpirc  to  emi- 
They  were  always  prefent,  and  generally  en 
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bard,  and  a  number  of  dif-  OfStn. 


gaged,  in  every  grand  operation  that  was  tranfa£ted  ; 
which  could  not  fail  to  infpire  their  mufe  with  the 
trueft  poetic  fire. 

The  cafe  of  Ofllan  was  particularly  favourable.  He 
lived  in  an  age  when  manners  came  to  a  confiderable 
degree  of  refinement  under  the  care  of  the  bards  and 
druidp.  Poetry  in  his  day  was  confiderably  advanced  ; 
and  the  language,  though  ftrong  and  figurative,  had 
undergone  feme  degree  of  cultivation,  and  learned  to 
flow  in  regular  numbers,  adapted  to  the  harp,  the  fa- 
vourite inftrument  of  the  times.  As  a  prince  and  a 
warrior,  his  mind  muft  have  been  expanded  and  much 
enlarged  by  ;his  excurfions  to  other  countries.  At 
home  he  had  Ullin,  Alpin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  to  con- 
verfe  with  ;  all  of  them  poets  of  eminence,  who  would 
have  advanced  him  greatly  by  their  example  and  con- 
vcrfation. All  thefe  advantages,  meeting  with  a  na- 
tive fire  and  enthufiafm  of  genius,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Of- 
fian,  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  poems 
that  might  challenge  the  veneration  of  ages. 

But  it  is  not  to  their  merit  alone  that  we  owe  the 
prefervation  of  thefe  poems  fo  long  by  oral  tradition. 
Other  circumftancef  concurred ;  of  whlch^  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  Bards  dcferves  particular  notice.  In  a 
country,  the  only  one  perhaps  in  the  world  in  which 
there  was  always,  from  the  earlieft  period  almoft  to 
the  prefent  age,  a  ftanding  order  of  poets,  we  cannot 
reafonably  be  furprifed,  either  at  finding  excellent 
poems  compofed,  or,  after  being  compofed,  care- 
fully preferved  from  oblivion.  A  great  part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  this  order  was  to  watch  over  the  poems 
of  Offian.    In  every  family  of  diftindioa  there  was 
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ciples,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  having  thefe 
poems  in  the  greateft  perfedion.  Should  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  bards  laft  for  ever,  the  poems  of  Offian 
Qould  never  perifti. 

Nor  were  they  only  the  bards  of  great  families  who 
took  an  intereft  in  thefe  poems ;  the  vafTal,  equally 
fond  of  the  fong  with  his  faperior,  entertained  him* 
felf  in  the  fame  manner.  This,  with  a  life  free  fron% 
care,  a  fpirit  unbroken  by  labour,  and  a  fpace  of  time 
unoccupied  by  any  other  employment  or  diverfion, 
contributed  to  render  the  Highfiinders  a  nation  of 
fingers  and  poets.  From  fuch  a  people,  the  fuperior 
merit  of  Offian's  poems  would  naturally  procure 
every  encouragement,  which  they  always  retained 
as  long  as  the  manners  of  the  people  remained  un- 
changed. 

Many  other  rcafons  confpircd  to  preferve  the  poems 
of  Offian.  The  martial  and  intrepid  fpirit  which  they 
breathed,  made  it  the  intereft  of  the  chieftains  to  pre- 
ferve them  :  the  ftrain  of  juftice,  generofity,  and  hu- 
manity, which  runs  through  them,  recommended  them 
to  the  fuperintendants  of  religion,  who  well  knew  how 
much  the  morals  of  a  people  muft  be  tinfturcd  with 
thofe  fongs  which  they  are  continually  repeating,  and 
which  have  all  the  advantages  of  poetry  and  of  mufic. 
In  fuperftitious  ages,  the  people  revered  thefe  poems, 
from  their  being  addrefled  generally  to  fome  *'  fon  of 
the  rock,"  fuppofed  to  be  the  tutelar  faint  of  the 
place,  or  the  great  Irifti  apoftle  St  Patrick.  Befides, 
every  hill  and  dale  which  the  natives  of  the  Highland* 
walked  over,  was  claffic  grouad.  Every  mountain, 
rock,  and  river,  was  immortalifed  in  the  fong.  This 
fong  would  naturally  be  fuggefted  by  the  fight  of  thefe 
objedls,  and  every  body  would  hum  it  as  he  walked 
along.  All  the  proverbs  and  cuftoms  to  which  thefe 
poems  gave  rife,  would  operate  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  fon  would  aSk  what  they  meant,  and  the  father 
would  repeat  the  fong  from  which  they  were  taketi; 
The  diftinft  and  unfubdued  ftate  in  which  the  High- 
landers remained  for  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages,  every 
clan,  one  generation  after  another,  inhabiting  the  fame 
valley,  till  towards  the  prefent  century,  contributed 
much  to  preferve  their  traditions  and  their  poems ; 
and  the  conftant  and  general  cuftom  of  repeating  thefe 
in  the  winter-nights,  kept  them  ativays  alive  in  their 
remembrance. 

To  thefe  caufes  and  cuftoms  the  prefervation  of 
Offian's  poems,  for  fo  many  ages,  has  been  afcribed. 
But  thefe  caufes  and  cuftoms  have  ccafed  to  exift;  and 
the  poems  of  Offian,  of  courfe,  have  ceafed  to  be 
repeated. — Within  a  century  back,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  have  undergone  a  greater  revolution  than  it 
had  done  for  ten  before  that  period.  With  a  quicker 
pace  the  feudal  fyftem  vaniftied  j  property  fluftuated  ^ 
new  laws  and  new  cuftoms  ftept  in,  and  fupplanted 
the  old  :  and  all  this,  with  fuch  fudden  and  fuch 
violent  convulfionsj  as  may  well  account  for  the  ftiaking 
of  a  fabric  which  had  ftood  fo  many  ages,  that  it 
feemed  to  have  bidden  defiance  to  all  the  injuries  of 
time.  Even  fince  Mr  Macpherfon  gathered  the  poems 
in  his  collection,  the  amufements,  employments,  and 
tafte  of  the  Highlanders  are  much  altered.  A  greater 
attention  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  pafturage,  has 
quite  engroffed  that  partial  attention  which  was  paid, 
3  X  even 
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even  tlicn,  to  the  fong  of  the  bard.  In  twenty  ycara 
hence,  if  manners  continue  to  change  fo  faft  as  they 
do  at  prefent,  the  fainteft  traces  will  fcarce  be  found 
of  thofe  tales  and  poems.  «*  Offian  himfelf  is  the  laft 
of  his  race;  and  he  too  (hall  fooii  be  no  more,  for 
his  grey  branches  are  already  ftrewed  on  all  the 
winds." 

Among  the  caufes  which  make  thcfe  poems  vanifh 
fo  rapidly,  poverty  and  the  iron  rod  fhould  come  in 
for  a  large  fhare.  From  the  baneful  fhade  of  thofe 
murderers  of  the  mufe^  the  light  of  the  fong  muft  faft 
retire.  No  other  reafon  needs  be  given  why  the  pre- 
fent Highlanders  negledl  fo  much  the  fongs  of  their 
fathers.— Once,  the  humble,  but  happy  vaflal,  fat  at 
his  eafe,  at  the  foot  of  his  grey  rock  or  green  tree. 
Few  were  his  wants,  and  fewer  ftill  his  cares  ;  for  he 
beheld  his  herds  fporting  around  him,  on  his  then  un- 
mcafured  mountain.  He  hummed  the  carelefs  fong, 
and  tuned  his  harp  with  jpy,  while  his  foul  in  filence 
bleffed  his  children. — Now,  we  were  going  to  draw  the 
tjomparifon ; 

■   fed  Cynthtus  aurem 
Vellit  et  admonuit. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  remark,  as  another  eaufe  for 
the  negleft  of  ancient  poems  and  traditions,  the 
growth  of  induftry,  which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of 
time  to  more  advantage,  and  efpecially  the  increafe 
of  more  ufeful  knowledge.  — But  above  all,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  order  of  the  hards  haftened  the  cata- 
ftrophe  of  Oflian's  poems.  By  a  happy  coincidence 
Macpherfon  overtook  the  very  laft  that  remained  of 
this  order,  (Macvurich,  bard  to  Clanronald),  and 
rfot  his  treafure.  This  faft  (vsrith  the  red  book  fur- 
niilied  by  Mr  Macdonald  of  Croidart,  and  fome  other 
MSS.)  accounts  for  Mr  Macpherfon's  having  found 
thcfe  poems  in  greater  number  and  perfeftion  than 
they  could  ever  fince  be  met  with.  The  fragments, 
however,  which  have  fmce  been  gathered,  give  a  cre- 
dibility to  every  thing  that  has  been  faid  of  the  ori- 
ginal grandeur  of  the  building. 

Although  this  difquifition  has  already  extended  to 
a  length  which,  readers  not  partial  to  Scottifh  antiqui- 
ties will  perhaps  think  too  great,  we  cannot  difmifs 
it  without  obfervlng,  that  Fingal  and  Oflian  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Iriih  as  well  as  by  the  Caledonians. 
On  this  double  claim,  as  well  as  on  the  controverfy 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  there  is 
fo  much  candour  and  good  fenfe  in  the  following  re- 
marks of  T.  F.  Hill,  publifhed  in  the  53d  volume  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  that  we  cannot  deny  our- 
felves  the  plcafure  of  making  them  conclude  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Mr  Hill  travelled  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land during  the  fummer  months  of  1780.  He  feems 
to  have  been  very  ardent  in  his  inqnirics  concerning 
Offian,  and  to  have  condufted  thofe  inquiries  with 
great  judgment.  The  confequence  was,  that  he  re- 
ceived  different  accounts  in  different  places,  and 
picked  up  various  fonga  relating  to  Fingal  and  his 
heroes. 

*«  From  this  coHeiSion,  it  is  evident  (he  fays)  that 
there  are  many  traditional  jfongs  preferved  in  the  High- 
lands relating  to  Fingal  and  his  heroes,  as  well  as  to 
Icveral  other  fubjefta.    It  m  al£i>  evident,  that  thtfe 
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fongs  contain  portions  of  the  very  poems  publi/Ticd  by  Of5i»fl 

Mr  Macpherfon  and  Mr  Smith,  under  the  name  of'  r~ 

OJfian.  We  may  therefore  juftly  conclude,  that  thofe 
poems  are  not  wholly  the  forgery  of  their  editors,  but 
compiled  at  leaft  from  original  fongs^  I  by  no  means 
think  it  worth  my  while  to  notice  the  various  concef- 
fions  in  favour  of  this  conclufion^  which  the  mifior 
antagonifts  of  Offian  have  of  late  been  forced  to  make. 
I  myfelf  have  given  proofs  of  it,  which  need  I  hope 
no  external  confirmation.  To  thefe  proofs  might  be 
added,  that  1  met  with  many  traditional  prefervers 
of  thefe  fongs,  in  every  different  part  of  the  High- 
lands :  fome  of  whom,  efpecially  in  Argylefhire,  Lo- 
chaber,  and  on  the  reft  of  the  weftern  coaft,  were 
faid  to  pofTefs  various  poems  actributed  to  Offian,  al- 
though I  had  neither  leifure  nor  opportunity  to  col- 
left  copies  from  them. — But  enough  has  already 
been  faid  on  this  fubjei^  if  my  teftimony  deferves  re- 
gard. 

*'  Thefe  principles  being  eftablifhed,  it  remains  to  be 
confidered  how  far  the  poems  publifhed  by  Macpher- 
fon and  Smith  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  the  works 
•f  Offian. 

"  The  fongs  attributed  to  that  bard,  which  contaia 
pafTages  of  the  Offian  of  Macpherfon  and  Smith,  are 
by  no  means  uniformly  confiftent  with  the  poems  in 
which  the  parallel  pafTages  are  fouad,  but  frequently 
relate  to  different  events,  and  even  contain  different 
circumftances.  From  henee  it  feems  moft  probable, 
that  Mr  Macpherfon  and  Mr  Smith  compiled  their 
publications  from  thefe  parts  of  the  Highland  fon^s 
which  they  moft  approved,  combining  them  into  fuch 
forms  as  according  to  their  ideas  were  moft  excellent, 
and  preferving  the  old  names  and  the  leading  events. 
In  this  procefs  they  were  fupported  and  encouraged 
by  the  variety  of  fongs  preferved  in  the  Highlands 
upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  by  the  various  modes  in 
wKich  the  fame  event  is  related.  Mr  Macpherfoa 
may  indeed  have  MSS.  of  all  the  poems  he  has  pul^ 
liflicd ;  which  MSS.  may  either  have  keen  compiled 
by  himfelf,  or  by  fome  former  colleftor  ;  or  they  may 
poffibly  contain  entire  poems  really  ancient.  But  Mr 
Smith  has  honeftly  acknowledged,  that  he  himfelJ" 
compiled  his  Offian  in  the  manner  above  defcribed. 
*  After  the  materials  were  coUefted  (fays  he),  the 
next  labour  was  to  compare  the  different  editions  ;  to 
ftrike  off  feveral  parts  that  were  manifeftly  fpurious ; 
to  bring  together  fome  epifodes  that  appeared  to  have 
a  relation  to  one  another,  though  repeated  feparately ; 
and  reftore  to  their  proper  places  fome  incidents  that 

feemed  to  have  run  from  one  poem  into  another :  . 

and  hence  it  was  unavoidably  neceffary  to  throw  in 
fonactirnes  a  few  lines  or  fentences  to  join  fome  of 
the  epifodes  together.— 1  am  fenfible  that  the  form 
of  thefe  poems  is  confiderably  altered  from  what  is 
found  in  any  one  of  the  editions  from  which  they 
are  compiled.  They  have  affumed  fomewhat  more  of 
the  appearance  of  regularity  and  art — ^than  that  bold 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are  originally 
delivered.' 

**  Mr  Smith  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  Offian  of  Mr  Macpher- 
fon in  a  fomewhat  fimilar  manner  :  •  That  we  have 
not  the  whole  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  or  even  of  the 
coUeftion  tranflated  by  Mr  Macpherfon,  we  allow  : 
yet  |LiU  we  have  many  of  them,  aad  of  almoft  all  a 
6  par^ 
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part.  The  building  is  not  entire,  but  we  have  ftill  fore  we  may  rcafbn  from  a  part  to  the  whole,  i*t  i» 
the  grand  ruin»  of  it.'  juft  to  conclude,  that  all  the  other  foogs  preferved  in 
«f  What  portion,  therefore,  of  the  Oflian  of  I^ac-  the  Highlands  relative  to  the  Fingalians  are  alfo  Irllh. 
:pherfon  and  Smith  is  original,  no  man  can  determine  They  are  wholly  confined  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
except  themfelvea.  Smith  indeed  fays,  that  he  has  Highlands,  oppofite  Ireland  ;  and  the  very  tradition* 
mentioned  all  his  material  alterations,  tranfpofitions,  of  the  country  themfelves  acknowledge  the  Fingalians 
and  additions,  in  his  notes  ;  and  that,  for  the  mojl  part,  to  be  tfriginally  Irifli.  The  genealogy  of  Fingal  wa» 
he  was  guided  in  them  by  the  Sgculachds,  or  tradition-  there  given  me  as  follows  :  Fion  Mac  Coul,  Mac 
ary  tales  accompanying  the  fongs  ;  but  there  are  few  Trathal,  Mac  Arlht  Riogh  Erin,  or  king  of  Ireland  £ 
fuch  notes  in  his  book,  and  perhaps  as  few  fuch  Sgcn-  thus  attributing  the  origin  of  his  race  to  the  Irilh.  I 
tachds  in  the  meuths  of  the  Highlanders.  In  Mac-  im  inclined  to  believe  that  thefe  notions  about  Fingal 
pherfon  and  Smith  alfo  we  fee  thefe  poems  diverted  of  were  common  to  the  Scots  in  the  moft  ancient  times, 
their  idiomatic  peculiarities  and  fabulous  ornaments  r  and  brought  by  them  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  the 
which  renders  it  impoffible  to  difcover  what  manner*  hereditary  fuperftition  of  both  races ;  for,  notwith- 
and  opinions  are  really  ancient,  and  what  are  of  mo  Handing  it  may  appear  moft  probable  that  Ireland 
dern  invention.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  fpite  of  (hould  receive  colonies  from  Scotland  than  the  con- 
all  the  objeAions  to  their  authenticity,  neceffarily  pio-  trary,  we  have  direft  hiftoric  evidences  that  Scotland 
duced  by  fuch  a  treatment  of  them,  they  ftill  polfefs  received  them  from  Ireland ;  and  no  bare  theoretic 
an  internal  evidence  of  originaUty  which  has  enabled  probability  deferves  to  be  oppofed  to  the  pofitive  af- 
them  hitherto  to  withftand  all  the  torrent  of  oppofi-  fertions  of  hiftory. 

gon.  **  With  regard  to  the  Erfe  manufcripts,  about  which 

**  The  Oflian  of  Macpherfon  and  Smith  appears  fo  much  has  been  fald,  it  becomes  me  to  ackno\vledge» 

therefore  to  be  a  mutilated  work,  even  though  we  that  I  have  never  feen  enough  of  thetn  to  give  any 

fhould  fuppofe  that  the  fongs  they  originally  compiled  decided  opinion  :  thofe  which-  I  have  feen  induce  me 

from  were  the  undoubted  works  of  that  celebrated  to  think  they  principally  owe  their  exiftcnce  to  Ire* 

bard.    B^it  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  for  even  land. 

allowing  that  an  Oflian  ever  exifted  and  wrote,  yet  "  1  fllall  not  repeat  what  others  have  faid  to  prove 

time  muft  have  introduced  fuch  material  changes  in  his  the  Fingalians  Irifh  ;  though  the  conneAion  of  Fingal 

works,  if  preferved  merely  by  tradition  during  fo  long  with  Ireland  has  been  already  vrarmly  afferted. 

a  period,  that  their  own  author  would  hardly  know  But  an  unnoticed  though  curious  paflage  in 

them  again.    I  think  it  however  doubtful,  whether  Camden  affords  us  the  moft  remarkable,  and  perhaps 

fuch  a  being  as  Oflian  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  the  moft  convincing,  proof  that  Fingal  is  an  Irifh  hero, 

*'  All  the  fongs  which  I  met  with  in  the  Highlands  which  demonftratcs  at  leaft  that  he  was  indifputably 

relative  to  the  Feinne  or  Fingalians  were  attributed  to  claimed  by  the  Irifh  200  years  ago.   It  is  contained  in 

Oflian  :  hia  name  feems  merely  a  common  title,  which  an  extraA  (already  mentioned)  made  by  Camden,  from 

is  afcribed  to  all  the  poetic  annals  of  his  race.  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  native  Irifh,  written 

*♦  From  thefe  confiderations,  we  feem  authorifed  by  one  Good,  a  fchoolmafter  at  Limerick,  in  1566. 

finally  to  conclude,  that  the  Oflian  of  Macpherfon  and  '  They  think,'  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  Ireland  and  its 

Smith  is  a  mutilated  compilation  from  Highland  fongs,  inhabitants,  *  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  are  in  com- 

afcribed  indeed  to  that  bard,  yet  very  little  hkely  to  munion  with  famous  men  of  thofe  places,  of  whon» 

be  his  compofition.    Out  of  thefe  they  feleded  the  they  retain  many  ftorics  and  fonnets ;  as  of  the  gianti 

Jseft  parts,  and  rejefted  fuch  as  they  thought  might  Fin-Mac-Huyle,  Olkcr-Mac-Ofshin,  or  Ofehin-Mac- 

difcredit  the  charadlcr  of  Highland  antiquity;  attri-  Owim  ;  and  they  fay,  through  illufion,  that  they  often 

buting  them  to  later  times,  and  the  ignorant  bards  of  fee  them.* 

the  fifteenth  century.     Perhaps  even  the  works  of  *♦  The  very  material  importance  of  this  curious  paf- 

Homer  himfelf,  which  had  fo  many  different  editions,  fage,  with  relation  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  is  unne- 

very  confiderably  varying  from  each  other,  were  com-  ceflary  to  urge;  for  every  eye  muft  fee  it.    We  alfo 

piled  by  a  fomewhat  fimilar  procefs  from  the  ancient  obtain  from  it  new  information  in  refpeft  to  the  laft 

Greek  fongs.  P^ft  of  the  hiftory  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes  ;  as  it 

"  Another  queftion  remains  to  Ve  confidered:  Whe-  enables  us  to  determine  who  they  were,  with  a  preci- 

ther  thefe  fongs  are  the  compofitions  of  the  Highlands  fion  which  muft  otherwifc  have  been  wanting,  to  com=. 

or  of  Ireland  ?  and,  Whether  Oflian  was  an  Irifh  or  a  plete  thefe  remarks  on  the  Highland  fongs,  . 

Caledonian  Scot  ?  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  fongs  in  "  The  fmgular  agreement  of  this  paflage  with  the 

this  colleftion  evidently  manifeft  a  connexion  with  accounts  of  Oflian  which  were  taught  mc  in  Scotland 

Ireland,  though  their  traditional  prefervation  in  Scot-  is  worthy  particular  remark  ;  it  confirms  them  even 

lan'd  has  fometimes  introduced  the  name  of  Scotland  in  the  moft  novel  and  peculiar  inftances.    The  Finga- 

iij  its  ftead.    One  of  their  principal  perfonages  is  St  lians  were  generally  reprefented  as  giants  ;  but  the 

Patrick,  che  peculiar  apoftle  of  Ireland,  which  alone  moft  remarkable  concurrence  is  in  the  mythologic  cha- 

feems  fufiicient  to  mark  their  origin  (a).    If  there-  rader  attributed  by  both  to  Fingal,  Ofcar,  and  Oflian. 

3X2  In 


(a)  The  Scots  indeed  lay  claim  to  the  birth  of  St  Patrick,  andboaft  alfo  his  burial-place.  Camden,  edit. 
Gibfon,  1695,  pp.  921,  1014.  And  fo  alfo  do  the  Britons,  ib.  p.  631,  1014;  but  his  life  and  miracles  ali 
agree  to  attribute  to  Ireland.    la  Cough's  edition  of  Camden,  the  account  of  St  Patrick  is  in  vol.  iii, 

612,  6  J  8.    See  Patrick  (St), 
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Oflia*.    In  proof  of  this,  I  have  to  ohfem,  that  Mac  Nab 

"  *  defcnbed  Fingal  as  the  Odin  of  the  Scots,  and  that  a 
fong  called  tjrnigh  OJJian  evidently  fpeaks  of  him  as 
fuch.  This  curious  paflage  reprefents  him  exaftly 
in  the  fame  charader  ;  a  hero  with  whom  the  fprrits 
of  the  deccaftd  are  in  communion,  who  is  their  chief- 
tain, and  the  lord  of  their  feafts.  The  gods  of  all  the 
northern  nations  feem  to  have  been  of  this  clafs  ; 
mighty  heroes,  efteemed  once  to  have  been  invincible 
©n  earth,  though  perhaps  not  ever  ftriitly  men,  nor 
yet  conftantly  regarded  as  giants.  Such  are  Odin, 
Thor,  »nd  the  other  Teutonic  gods ;  fuch  are  Fingal, 
Ofcar,  and  the  reft  of  the  Fingahans  among  the  an- 
cient Scots;  fuch  alfo  are  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
even  Jupiter  himfelf,  with  all  his  fons  and  daughters, 
among  the  original  Greeks,  a  people  who  agreed  in 
many  particulars  with  our  own  anceftors  in  northern 
Europe.  The  notions  entertained  about  ghofts,  as  an 
intermediate  order  of  beings  between  men  and  divi- 
nities, endowed  with  fome  fliare  of  power  to  do  evil, 
is  alfo  remarkably  congruous  with  this  mythology. 

**  As  Fingal  was  a  divine  hero,  fo  Offian  feems  to 
have  been  a'  divine  bard.  Some  of  the  gods  of 
the  Teutons  were  bards  in  like  manner :  the  god 
Niord  and  his  wife  Skada  quarrelled  in  elegant 
verfe  of  their  own  compofition  j  and  Odin  is  the  re- 
lator of  his  own  Edda.  Apollo,  the  poetic  deity  of 
Greece,  likewife  fung  the  hiftory  of  his  fellow-deities 
to  men  on  earth,  as  well  as  Orpheus  his  fon.  The 
bards  and  traditional  prefervers  of  fongs  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  ever  been  fond  of  afcribing  all  an- 
cient poems  to  this  Offian,  and  efpecially  thofe  relating 
to  his  own  race ;  and  from  this  caufe  the  poems 
afcribed  to  Offian  are  become  fo  voluminous.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fimilar  cuftom  of  afcribing 
their  works  to  Hermes :  <"  o^tltfot  tsQefowi  t«  au7a/»  m; 

o-of>itts  (\)fyifx.a1a  aula  avf7jo-8fCTeiv  i^fjtov  ■a<xt1x  to.  oimiol  o-vTypa//.. 

t*»U  ixovo^u^ovlti,  fays  Jamblichus,  S.  1.  c.  i.  which 
rendered  the  Hermetic  writings  equally  voluminous. 
The  Egyptians,  who  polTeffed  the  art  of  writing,  de- 
pofited  their  works  in  the  adyta  of  their  temples  ;  as 
the  Arabians  depofited  their  poems  of  old  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca :  but  becaufe  the  Egyptians  affixed 
to  them  no  author's  name,  except  that  of  Hermes, 
to  him,  as  to  the  Scotti(h  Offian,  almoft  all  the  na- 
^    tional  literature  was  attributed  by  religious  flattery. 

«'  I  fincerely  wiffi,  that  fome  gentleman  poffeffi^d  of 
adequate  abilities  and  acquaintance  with  the  Erfe 
language,  would  undertake  to  coUeft  thefe  Offianic 
fongs  in  their  fimple  original  ftate  ;  as  they  undoubt- 
edly contain  much  curious  knowledge,  accumulated  in 
the  various  ages  through  which  they  have  defcended 
to  us,  and  would  probably  afford  much  new  informa- 
tion on  fubjefts  at  prefcnt  very  ill  underftood.  I  own, 
however,  that  I  ftiould  rather  choofe  to  feek  for  them 
in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland  j  but  neither  country 
fhould  be  unexplored. 

"  After  having  thus  freely,  though  1  hope  not  un- 
candidly,  delivered  my  fentiments  on  the  Offian  of 
Mr  Macphcrfon,  it  becomes  me  to  acknowledge  myfelf 
deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the  pleafure  in  perufal  it  has 
frequently  afforded  me.  I  am  willing,  and  indeed 
happy,  thus  publicly  to  declare  myfelf  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  it  as  a  literary  compofition.  The  novelty  o£ 
its  manner,  of  its  ideas,  and  of  the  objedts  it  dcfcribee 
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added  to  the  ftrcngth  and  brilliancy  of  genius  which  Offiftcatia 
frequently  appears  in  it,  have  enabled  me  to  read  it  v 
with  more  delight,  and  to  return  to  it  more  frequently, 
thaii  almoft  any  other  work  of  modern  times.  And 
let  it  be  regarded  in  what  light  it  may,  the  praife  of 
elegant  feleaion  and  compofition  certainly  belongs  to 
its  editor.  If  I  had  not  entertained  thefe  opinions  of 
its  merit,  I  fhould  never  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
inveftigate  its  authenticity ;  nor  indeed  can  I  believe, 
if  the  general  opinion  had  not  concurred  with  mine, 
that  the  world  would  ever  have  wafted  fo  much  time  in 
difputing  about  it." 

OSSIFICATION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  but  more  particulaily  the 
cbnverfion  of  parts  naturally  foft  to  the  hardnefs  and" 
confiftency  of  bones.  Bones,  Dr  Drake  contends,  are 
formed  out  of  the  moft  comminute  or  broken  parts  of  the 
blood ;  fince  we  fee  that  the  blood  of  old  men,  which 
by  a  long  courfe  of  circulation  becomes  in  a  manner 
unfit  for  the  common  office  of  nutrition,  will  however 
offify,  and  convert  into  bones,  many  of  the  tendons 
and  hgaments,  and  eren  the  coats  of  the  veffels  them- 
felves,  whofe  fubflance  being  next  to  the  bon^s  the 
moft  compaft,  admits  only  of  the  fmalleft  particles  of 
the  blood,  which  therefore  fooneft  become  offeous,  as 
they  are  frequtrntly  found.  Dr  Nefbit's  opi'Jon  of  of- 
fification  is,  that  in  the  blood,  or  a  fluid  fecreted  from 
It,  there  is  an  offifying  juice,  having  particles  which 
are  not  apparent :  that  whenever  nature  defigns  an  of* 
fification  between  membranes,  or  within  a  cartilage, 
fhe  occafions  a  more  than  ufual  afflux  of  this  fluid  ; 
which  fo  much  diftends  the  vefTels  which  were  before 
invifible,  as  to  make  them  capable  of  receiving  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  which  is  always  to  be  feen  near  to 
the  place  where  offification  is  begun.  In  this  blood, 
gritty  bony  particles  may  be  felt  by  the  point  of  a  knife, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  attradion  and  cohefion 
of  the  particles  of  the  offifying  juice  obftruaed,  along 
with  the  other  groffer  fluids,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vef- 
fels prepared  to  receive  refluent  juices.  The  blood  be- 
ing capable  of  forming  fine  membranes,  the  membra- 
nous parts  of  a  bone,  which  aft  as  a  gluten  to  keep  thefe 
particles  and  fibres  together,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  that 
do  not  arife  from  the  coats  of  its  vefl'cls,  are  produced 
by  a  cohefion  round  the  cretaceous  particles  of  a  part 
of  the  fluid,  in  which  they  were  generated  and  con- 
tained. Thus  the  membranes  of  cartilages  ferve  as  a 
bed  between  or  within  wMch  the  bony  particles  are 
depofited,  or  flioot ;  but  without  any  intermixture  of 
the  particles  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  or  continuatioa 
of  the  fibres  of  the  one  fubftance  to  thofe  of  the  other, 
as  is  evident  in  cartilages  containing  bones  kept  long 
enough  in  water,  and  then  flit ;  for  the  bone  will,  as 
foon  as  the  large  veflels  that  enter  its  fubflance  are  di- 
vided, flip  as  eafily,  and  perhaps  eafier,  from  it  that* 
an  acorn  does  out  of  its  cup  :  and  there  is  a  fmoothncfs 
and  poHfh  of  the  parts  of  both  cartilage  and  bone, 
which  fhow  there  is  no  conjunftion  of  the  fibres  of  the 
two  fubftances.  While  the  bones  are  increafing  with- 
in cartilages,  the  caitilages  are  extended  and  fpread 
out ;  by  which,  with  the  prefl'ure  which  they  fuffer, 
and  the  gieat  influx  of  various  fluids,  and  the  nutriti- 
ous matter  being. hindered  to  flow  freely  into  them, 
they  decreafe  continually,  and  at  laft  may  truly  be  fald 
to  be  entirely  deftroyed.    Dr  Buddeus  endeavours  to 

prove, 
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■ragum  prove,  that  the  preternatural  ofllficatlons,  which  arc 
II  commonly  faid  to  be  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
lend.  Pjjody,  do  not  deferve  that  name  ;  for  that  thefe  hard 
fubftances  have  fcarce  any  other  properties  of  bone  ex- 
cept whicenefs  and  hardnefs. 

OSSIFRAGUM,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Bar- 
tholinus,  and  feme  other  w^rlters,  to  a  kind  of  grafs 
which  grows  in  fome  parta  of  Norway.  It  comes  up 
early  in  the  fpring,  before  any  other  grafs,  and  the 
cattle  are  tempted  to  eat  it ;  but  it  emaciates  them, 
and  renders  them  fickly  :  their  back  bones  become 
protuberant  if  \they  feed  on  it  for  any  time  ;  and  their 
legs  fo  weak  that  they  can  hardly  go.  The  remedy 
among  the  country  people,  which  is  a  very  curious 
one,  is  this:  They  colleft  the  bones  of  different  ani- 
mals, and  break  them  into  fmall  pieces.  The  cattle 
greedily  devour  this  fort  of  food  when  offered  them  in 
this  difeafe,  and  there  follows  a  fort  of  drivelling  at  the 
mouth  for  a  confiderable  time,  after  which  they  become 
perfeftly  well.  It  is  poffible  there  may  be  much  abfur- 
dity  in  this  ftory.  1  he  kingdom  of  Norway  is  full  of 
mines,  and  the  effluvia  of  thefe  may  be  the  occafion  of 
the  catties  illncfs,  and  the  ceafing  of  thefe  effluvia 
their  cure  ;  for  it  is  not  pro{>able  that  either  of  thefe 
efFefts  fhould  be  owing  to  the  grafs  or  the  bones. 

OSSORY,  the  well  divilion  of  Queen's-county  in 
Ireland. 

OssoRY  (Bale  bifhop  of).  See  Bale. 
OSSUNA,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  An- 
dalufia  in  Spain,  with  an  univerfity,  an  hofpital,  and 
the  title  of  a  duchy.    N.  l-at.  37.  8.  W.  Long.  4.  18. 

OSTADE  (Adrian  Van), an  eminent  Dutch  painter 
born  at  Lubec  in  1610.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Francis 
iHals,  in  whofe  fchool  Brouwer  was  cotemporary  with 
him,  where  they  contrafted  an  intimate  friendfliip. 
The  fubjefts  of  his  pencil  were  always  of  a  low  kind, 
he  having  nearly  the  fame  ideas  a$  Teniers ;  diverting 
himfelf  with  clowns  and  drunkards  in  ftables,  ale- 
houfes,  and  kitchens.  His  piftures  are  fo  tranfparent 
and  highly  finifhed,  that  they  have  the  polifh  and  luflre 
of  enamel :  they  have  frequently  a  force  fuperior  to 
Teniers  ;  yet  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  he  had  not  de- 
figned  his  figures  fo  fhort.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
Dutch  mailers  who  bcft  underftood  the  chiaro  ohfcuro; 
and  he  v/as  often  employed  to  paint  figures  for  the  beft 
landfcape-painters  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
1685.  His  works,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  bell  time 
and  manner,  are  very  fcarce  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  to 
be  purchafed,  no  price  is  thought  too  much  for  them. 
His  prints  etched  by  himfelf,  large  and  fmall,  confift 
of  C4  pieces. 

OS'rALRIC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia.  It 
had  a  ftrong  caltle,  but  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
deniolifhed  in  1695.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tordera, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  45.    N.  Lat.  24.  44. 

OSTEND,  a  vety  ftrong  fea  port  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  wilh  a  good  har- 
bour and  a  magnificent  town-heufe.  It  is  not  very 
large,  but  it  is  well  fortified.  It  was  much  more  con- 
fiderable before  the  long  fiegc  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
continued  frota  1601  to  1604,  when  it  was  almoft  en- 
tirely reduced  to  afhes.  The  Dutch  lofl  50,000  men, 
and  the  Spaniards  80,000.  Ifabella  Eugenia,  gover- 
naote  of  the  Netherlands,  made  a  vovv  fhc  would  not 
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fhift  her  fmock  before  Oflend  furrcndered  ;  "but  before  Ofteocolte. 
the  town  was  taken  it  had  greatly  changed  its  colour.  — ^ 
However,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  to  keep  her  in 
countenance,  had  theirs  dyed,  that  they  might  be  like 
that  of  their  miftrefs.    This  place  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1706,  but  reflored  to  the  emperor  in  1724, 
when  an  Eaft  India  company  was  eftablilhcd  here,  but 
entirely  fuppreffed  by  treaty  in  1731.    It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  Auguft  1 745,  after  ten  days  fiege, 
but  rendered  back  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  was  lately  over-run  by  the  French  Republicans,  with 
Dumouricr  at  their  head,  but  was  quickly  recovered^ 
by  the  jun<ftion  of  the  allies,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor.    It  was  thought  to  be  in  extreme 
danger  after  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Dunkirkf  ;  butfSeptem- 
that  ftorm  having  blown  over,  it  appears  now-  to  be'^^'^  *7y3» 
perfeftly  fafe.    It  is  ten  miles  W.  of  Bruges,  eight 
N.  E.  of  Newrport,  22  N.  E.  of  Dunkirk,  and  60 
N.  W.  of  BmfTels.  E.  Long.  3.  i.  N.  Lat.  51.  I4*' 

OSTEOCOLLA,  os-JOKoxxa,  in  natural  hifl:ory,  a 
white  or  afh  coloured  fparry  fubftance,  in  fhape  like  a 
bone,  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  the  quality  of 
uniting  broken  bones,  on  which  account  it  is  ordered  ^ 
in  fome  plafters  ;  a  fuppofition  we  fear  which  is  not 
warranted  by  experience.    It  is  found  in  long,  thick, 
and  irregularly  cylindric  pieces,  which  are  in  general 
hollow,  but  are  fometimcs  filled  up  with  a  marly  earth, 
and  fometimes  contain  within  them  the  remains  of  a 
ftick,  round  which  the  ofteocoUa  had  been  formed 
but  though  it  is  plain  from  thence  that  many  pieces  of 
ofteocolla  have  been  formed  by  incruftatlons  round, 
flicks,  yet  the  greater  number  arc  not  fo,  but  arc  ir- 
regularly tubular,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  flat  • 
cake,  rolled  up  in  a  cylindric  fhape.    The  crufls  of 
which  thefe  are  compofed  do  not  f»rm  regular  concen- 
tric circles  round  the  internal  cavity,  as  muft  have  been 
the  cafe  had  they  been  formed  by  incruftation.    On  ■ 
the  other  hand,  they  plainly  fhow  that  they  were 
once  fo  many  thin  flrata,  compofing  a  flat  furface,  ■ 
which  has  afterwards  been  rolled  up,  as  one  might  do  a 
paper  three  or  four  times  doubled,  iato  two,  three,  or 
more  fpiral  lines  ;  in  which  cafe,  each  fingle  edge  of 
the  paper  would  be  everywhere  a  regular  point  of  a 
continued  fpital  line  drawn  from  a  given  point ;  but 
they  would  by  no  means  be  fo  many  detached  concen- 
tric circles.   The  ofteocolla  is  found  of  different  fizcs» 
from  that  of  a  crow-quill  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's 
arm.    It  is  compofed  of  fand  and  earth,  which  may 
be  feparated  by  wafhing  the  powdered  ofteocoUa  with 
water,  and  is  found,  both  in  digging  and  in  feveral 
brooks,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  elfewhere. 
It  is  called  hammofteus  in  many  parts-  of  Ger-  - 
many.  It  has  this  name  in  thefe  places  from  its  always 
growing  in  fand,  never  in  clay,,  or  Jiny  folid  foil,  nor 
even  in  gravel.  Where  a  piece  of  it  any  where  appears  • 
on  the  furface,  they  flig  down  for  it,  and  find  the 
branches  run  tan  or  twelve  feet  deep.  They  ufually  run; 
ftraight  down,  but  £t>metimcs  they  are  found  fpreaJing 
into  many  parts  near  the  furface,  as  if  it  were  a  fub- 
terraneous  tree,  whofe  main  flem  began  at  12  feet 
depth,  and  thence  grew  up  in  a  branched  manner  till 
met  by  the  open  air.    The  main  trunk  is  ufually  a»  ■ 
thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  the  branches  that  grow  out 
from  it.  are  thickeft  neai-  the  trunk,  and  thinner  as  ■ 

ihey^, 
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The  thinncft  are  about  the  fize   (lory,  which  hcprefixed  to  it,  was  tranflated  and  print* 

ed  in  Arabic,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagatien  of  the 
Gofpel ;  and  that  Society,  eftabb'ihed  in  London,  paid 
him  a  high  connpliment,  by  admitting  him  an  honorary 
meraber.  |.  A  treatife  againlt  Impurity.  4.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva,  with  Argu- 
ments and  Refleeliona,  in  folio.  5.  Ethica  Chrtftlana, 
6.  Theologiis  Compendium,  Sec.  He  died  in  1 747,  re* 
gretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

OSriA  i«  a  borough  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  about  12  miles  to  the  weft  ward  of  Rome.  It 
was  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
and  was  called  OJiia  Tiberina-,  in  the  plural  number, 
i.  e.  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tyber,  which  were  fepa- 
ratcd  by  the  Holy  Ifland,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whofe 
fides  were  each  of  them  computed  at  about  two  miles. 
The  colony  of  Oftia  was  founded  immediately  beyond 
the  left  or  fouthern,  and  the  port  immediately  beyond 
the  right  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river ;  and  the 
diftance  between  their  remains  meafures  fomething 
more  than  two  miles  on  Cingolani'smap.  In  the  time 
^oi  Strabo,  the  fand  and  mud  depofited  by  the  Tyber 
had  cbpaked  the  harbour  of  Oftia  ;  the  progrefs  of 
the  fame  caufe  has  added  much  to  the  lizeof  the  Holy 
Ifland,  and  gradually  left  both  Oftia  and  the  port  at  4 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  fhore.  The  dry  chan- 
nels i^Jiumi  morti),  and  the  large  eftuaries  (y?^^no  di  Po- 
nente,  de  Levante),  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  fea.  Its  port  was  one  of  the  mofk 
ftupendous  works  of  Roman  magnificence,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  one  of  the  belt  towns  on  the  coaft  ;  but 
having  been  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  har- 
bour choaked  up,  as  mentioned  above,  it  has  not  been 
able  fince  to  recover  itfelf.  Though  it  be  an  inconfi- 
derable  place,  and  but  poorly  inhabited  by  reafon  of 
the  hadnefs  «f  the  air,  yet  it  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
who  is  always  deacon  of  the  cardinals,  and  crowns 
the  Pope.  The  old  Oftia,  where  you  fee  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  harbour,  is  beyond  New  Oftia,  towards 
the  fea  ;  the  latter  is  but  a  little  clufter  of  houfes, 
with  a  fmall  caftle.  It  is  1 2  miles  S.  W.  of  Rome. 
E.  Long.  12.  24.  N.  Lat.  41.  44.  There  were  falt- 
works  in  Oftia,  called  Saiina  OJllenfes,  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Ancus  Martius  (Livy)  ;  from  which  the  Via 
Salaria,  which  led  to  the  Sabines,  took  its  name, 
(Varro).  It  gave  name  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome, 
which  was  called  OJiienfu  ( Ammian). 

OSTIACKS,  a  people  of  Siberia  in  Afia.  They 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oby  and  Jenifay,  and 
on  thofe  of  fome  other  rivers  which  fall  into  thefe. 
Thefe  people  are  very  poor,  and  very  lazy,  and  in  the 
fummer-time  live  moftly  upon  fifh.  They  are  of  a 
middle  fize,  with  broad  faces  and  nofes,  and  yellowifh 
or  red  hair.  All  their  garments  from  top  to  toe  are 
made  of  fifh  ikins,  for  they  have  neither  linen  nor 
woollen  ;  and  indeed  they  might  almoft  as  well  go 
naked.  Their  greateft  diverfion  is  hunting  ;  and  they 
go  together  in  crowds,  with  a  weapon  like  a, large 
knife  faftened  in  a  ftick.  In  fummer  they  take  and 
dry  the  fifli  which  ferves  them  is  winter ;  and  when 
that  feafon  begins,  they  go  into  the  woods  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  their  dogs  and  nets,  to  kill  fables, 
ermines,  bears,  rein-deer,  elks,  martens,  and  foxes. 
Part  of  the  furs  of  thefe  is  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  emprefa 
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Ofteoeolla  they  feparate  from  it 

Oftervald  ^  "^an's  finger.  The  people  employed  to  coUeft 
^  ^  '  it»  when  they  cannot  find  any  mark  of  it  on  the  fur- 
face,  fcarch  after  the  fpecks  of  white  or  little  lumps  of 
whitifh  foft  matter,  which  they  find  lying  in  various 
parts  on  the  top  of  the  fand.  Thefe  always  lead 
them  either  to  a  bed  of  perfeft  ofteocoUa,  or  to  fome 
in  the  formation.  If  they  mifs  of  it,  they  ftill  find  a 
fubftance  like  rotten  wood  ;  which,  when  traced  in 
its  courfe,  is  found  to  proceed  from  a  main  trunk,  at 
the  depth  of  that  of  the  oftcocolla,  and  to  fpread  it- 
felf into  branches  in  the  fame  manner.  The  diggers 
call  this  fubftance  the  flower  of  ofteocolla  or  ham- 
mofteus. 

The  ofteocolla  found  in  the  earth  is  at  firft  foft  and 
ductile  ;  but  in  half  an  hour's  time,  if  expofed  ta  the 
air,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  we  find  it  in  the  (hops. 
The  method  to  take  up  a  perfedi  piece  for  a  fpecimea 
is  to  open  the  ground,  clear  away  the  fand,  and  leave 
it  fo  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts  :  in  this  time  it  will 
harden,  and  may  be  taken  out  whole.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  ofteocolla  is  produced  at  this  time ;  for  if  a 
pit  be  cleared  of  it,  there  will  more  grow  there  in  a 
year  or  two,  only  it  will  be  fofter,  and  will  not  harden 
ib  eafily  in  the  air  as  the  other.  What  the  rotten  fub- 
ftance refembling  the  decayed  branches  of  trees  is,  we 
cannot  determine,  unlefs  it  really  be  fuch  ;  but  the  opi- 
nion of  the  comm.on  people,  that  it  is  the  root  of 
fomething,  is  abfurd,  btcaufe  its  thiekeft  part  always 
lies  at  the  greateft  depth,  and  the  branches  all  run  up- 
wards. The  ofteocoUa  is  a  marly  fpar,  which  concretes 
round  this  matter ;  but  what  it  is  that  determines  it 
to  concrete  nowhere  on  the  fame  ground  but  about 
thefe  branches,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  The  rottennefs 
of  this  fubftance,  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  ofteo- 
colla, renders  it  very  liable  to  moulder  and  fail  away  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  ufually  fee  the  ofteocolla  hol- 
low. Sometime*  it  is  found  folid  ;  but  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  vegetable  matter 
ferving  as  its  bafis,  and  inftead  of  one  branch,  it  will 
be  fohnd  in  this  cafe  to  have  concreted  about  a  num. 
bcr  of  fibres,  the  remains  of  which  will  be  found  in 
it  on  a  clofe  examination.    See  Philof.  Tranf.  n°  39. 

OSTEOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  bones.    See  Anatomy,  Part  1. 

OSTERVALD  (John  Frederick),  a  famous  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  was  born  at  Neufchattel  in  1663  ;  and 
made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  that  he  be- 
came matter  of  arts  at  Saumur  before  he  was  16  years 
of  age.  He  afterwards  ftudied  at  Orleans  and  at  Pa- 
ris. At  his  return  to  Neufchattel  in  1699,  he  be- 
came paftor  of  the  church  there  ;  apd  contracted  a 
ftrift  fricndfhip  with  the  celebrated  John  Alphonfus 
Turretin  of  Geneva,  and  the  illuftrlous  Samuel  We- 
renfels  of  BafiU  The  union  of  thefe  three  divines, 
which  was  called  the  Triumvirate  of  the  divines  of 
Siviferiand,  lafted  till  his  death.  Mr  Oftervald  ac- 
quired the  higheft  reputation  by  his  virtues,  his  zeal 
in  inftrufting  his  difciples,  and  reftoring  ecclefiaftical 
difcipline.  He  wrote  many  books  in  French  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  i.  A  X'reatife  concerning  the 
Sources  of  Corruption,  which  is  a  good  moral  piece. 
2.  A  Catechifm,  or  Inftruftion  in  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion ;  which  has  been  tranflated  int6  German,  Dutch, 
and  Englifli ;  and  the  Abridgment  ef  the  Sacred  Hi- 
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hck%.  of  Ruflla,  and  the  reft  are  fold  at  a  ftsted  prire  to  the 
Ruffian  governors,  but  fometimes  they  are  allowed  to 
difpofe  of  them  to  private  perfons. 

They  chiefly  live  upon  venifon>  wild- fowl,  fifh,  and 
roots,  for  they  have  neither  rice  nor  bread,  rhey  drink 
for  the  moft  part  water,  and  it  is  faid  they  can  very 
well  relifh  a  draught  of  train  oil.  They  arc  immode- 
rately fond  of  tobacca,  and  of  fwallawing  the  fmoke, 
which  foon  intoxicates  them.  In  the  winter  they  build 
their  huts  in  woods  and  forefts,  where  they  find  the 
^eateft  plenty  of  game,  and  dig  deep  in  the-  earth  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  cold,  laying  a  roof  of  bark 
or  ruflics  over  their  huts,  which  are  foon  covered  with 
fnow.  In  fummer  they  build  above  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  fil- 
ing, and  make  no  difficulty  of  forfaking  their  habita- 
tions. They  have  a  fort  of  princes  among  them,  in 
one  of  whofc  houfes  fome  European  travellers  found 
four  wives  (a).  One  of  thefe  had  a  red  cloth  coat  on, 
and  was  fet  off  with  all  forts  of  glafs  beads.  There 
was  no  other  furniture  than  cradles  and  chefts,  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees  fewed  together.  Their  beds 
confifted  of  wood-fliavings,  almoft  as  foft  as  feathers, 
and  their  children  lie  naked  upon  them  in  cradles. 
They  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  do  they  culti- 
vate the  land  ;  and  feem  totally  ignorant  of  times  paft. 
They  have  neither  temples  nor  priefts  ;  and  their  boats 
are  only  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  fewed  together. 
Their  religion  is  Pagan  ;  and  they  have  fome  little 
brazen  idols,  tolerably  well  caft,  reprefenting  men  and 
animals,  made  of  wood  and  earth,  all  df  which  are 
drefied  in  filks,  in  the  manner  of  Ruffian  ladieb.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  ill  made  every  man  be- 
ing his  own  carver.  They  place  them  on  the  tops  of 
■hills,  in  groves,  and  in  the  plcafanteft  places  their 
country  affords,  and  fometimes  before  their  huts  ;  yet 
they  have  no  fet  time  for  performing  religious  worfhip, 
but  apply  to  their  gods  for  fuccefs  in  all  their  under- 
takings. As  they  have  no  regular  priefts,  every  old 
man  may  devote  himfelf  to  that  fervice,  and  the  office 
is  frequently  performed  by  the  mafters  and  heads  of 
families.  Strahlenberg  fays,  that  when  he  was  among 
them  he  faw  one  of  their  temples,  which  was  built  of 
wood  in  an  oblong  form  like  a  great  bam,  covered  at 
the  top  with  birch-bark.  At  the  end  of  the  wall  fnp- 
porting  the  gable  was  a  kind  of  altar,  made  of  timber, 
on  which  were  placed  two  idols,  reprefenting  a  man 
and  woman  dreffed  in  all  forts  of  rags ;  and  round 
thefe  were  other  fmall  figures,  as  deer,  foxes,  and 
hares,  all  which  were  rougfhly  carved  in  wood,  and  al- 
fo  clothed  in  rags.  They  c^d  not  appear  to  have 
much  devotion,  nor  any  great  reverence  for  their  idols. 
When  they  offer  facrifices,  they  prefent  the  beafl  to 
the  idol ;  and  having  bound  it,  an  old  man  puts  up 
the  petitions  of  thofe  who  brought  the  offering ;  he 
then  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  the  beaft,  and  the  people  af- 
fifl.  in  killing  it.    It  ie  then  drawn  three  times  round 
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the  idol  ;  and  the  blood  being  received  into  a  vcflil,  Oftlacfea 
they  fprinkle  it  on  their  houfes  ;  they  afterwards  drefs  Q[^..j||jf 
the  flefh  and  eat  it,  rejoicing  and  fmging  their  country  .  _.,  ^ 
fongs  :  they  alfo  befraear  the  idol  with  the  blood  of 
the  facrifice,  and  greafe  their  mouths  with  the  fat. 
What  they  cannot  eat  they  carry  home  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  make  prefents  of  it  to  their  neiirhbours  :  they 
as  0;"ten  facrifice  a  fi(h  as  a  beaft.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  feaft  they  fliout,  to  fhow  their  gratitude  to  tha 
idol  for  his  attending  and  accepting  their  devotions;  for 
they  are  perfuaded  that  the  faint  or  hero  reprefentcd 
by  the  image  always  attends  their  facrifices,  which 
when  over  he  returns  to  his  abode  in  the  air.  There 
is  nothing  more  furprifing,  nor,  if  properly  improved, 
is  there  any  thing  more  inftrufting,  than  the  hiftory 
of  fuperftition.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have  given 
fo  enlarged  a  view  of  the  Oftiacks,  longer,  fome  may 
imagine,  than  their  importance  demands.  It  would, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  be  improper  to  let  fuch  an 
opportunity  flip  of  exhibiting  the  extreme  weaknefs  of 
unaffifted  reafon,  and  the  confequent  neceffity  of  a  di- 
vine revelation.  That  the  religion  of  thefe  ignorant 
and  mifguided  Pagans  is  the  corruption  of  a  primitive 
revelation,  we  think  at  leaft.  probable  ;  nor  do  we  fee 
any  way  of  fo  fatisfadorily  accounting  for  the  univcrfal 
ufe  of  facrifices*  The  Oftiacks  are  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Ruffian  government ;  and  on 
thefe  occafions  they  ufe  the  following  ceremony.  Af- 
ter laying  down  a  bear  fkin  and  an  axe,  and  holding 
over  it  a  piece  of  bread  on  a  knife,  they  fay,  "  In 
cafe  I  do  not  to  my  life's  end  prove  true  and  faithful 
to  the  fupreme  government  of  the  country,  or  if  I 
knowingly  and  willingly  break  through  my  allegiance, 
or  be  wanting  in  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  faid  fupreme 
government,  may  the  bear  tear  me  to  pieces  in  the 
wood  ;  may  the  bread  I  eat  Hick  In  my  throat,  and 
choak  me  ;  may  the  knife  ftab  me,  and  the  axe  cut  off 
my  head."  The  like  ceremony  is  ufed  among  them 
in  the  depofition  of  a  witnefs. 

OSTRACION,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  amphi- 
bia nantes  clafs.  It  has  ten  long  cylindrical  obtufe 
teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  the  aperture  is  linear;  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  bony  fubflance,  and  it  has  no  belly- 
fins.  There  are  nine  fpecies  ;  principally  diftinguifhed 
by  the  angles  of  their  bodies,  and  number  of  fins  near 
their  tail. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the 
banifliment  of  fuch  perfons  whofe  merit  and  influence 
gave  umbrage  to  the  people  of  Athens,  left  they  ftiould 
attempt  any  thing  againft  the  public  liberty.  This 
punirtiment  was  called  oftractfm,  from  the  Greek  word 
or^aicov,  which  properly  fignifies  a  "  fliell  ;"  but  when 
applied  to  this  objeft,  it  is  ufed  for  the  billet  on  which 
the  Athenians  wrote  the  names  of  the  citizens  whom 
they  intended  to  baniih.  The  learned  are  divided  with 
regard  to  the  fubftance  of  which  this  billet  was  form- 
ed :  fome  infiit  that  it  was  a  fmall  ftonc,  or  a  piece  of 

brick ; 


(a)  They  may  have  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafe,  and  make  no  feruple  of  marrying  their  neareft  relations. 
They  purchafe  a  wife  of  her  relations  for  three  or  four  rein-deer,  and  take  as  many  as  they  pleafe,  returning  them 
again  if  they  do  not  like  them,  only  lofing  what  they  gave  for  the  puichafe.  Upon  the  birch  of  their  chil- 
dren, fome  give  them  the  name  of  the  firft  creature  they  happen  to  fee  afterwar/J.  Thus  the  child  has  fre- 
quently the  name  of  an  animal,  and  you  hear  a  man  call  his  fon  perhaps  Sabatjki,  or  ray  little  dog  j  otherf 
taU  their  children  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  as  Firjl^  Second^  Thirdf  &c. 
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^ftmifm,  brick ;  fome  that  it  was  a  piece  of  bark  ;  and  Withers 
affert,  that  it  was  a  ftiell.  The  word  admits  moft  of 
thefe  interpretations.  But  what  determines  its  true 
"fenfe,  is  the  epithet  given  it  by  ancient  authors,  of 
eeramlte  maflix ;  which  words  fignifyj  **  The  punifh- 
nient  of  potter's  clay  ;"  and  this  exprelHon  feems  to 
us  a  proof,  that  the  word  orfaxov,  when  apph'ed  on  this 
occafion,  fjgnifies  a  "  piece  of  baked  earth,  in  the  form 
of  a  fliell and  undoubtedly  the  Latin  authors  had 
this  idea  of  the  word  here,  for  they  tranflated  it  by 
tejlu/a. 

The  ancients  are  Hkewife  divided  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  ottraclfm  was  infticuted.  But  they  all  agree, 
that  the.perfon  who  moved  the  law  was  its  firft  vic- 
tim.   But  as  to  the  name  of  its  patron,  and  the  time 
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were  baniflied;  and  they  were  bani/?ied  only  for  a  O^^raclf* 
certain  time.    But  in  the  common  bani(hment,  the  — v— * 
goods  of  the  exiles  were  always  confifcated,  and  no 
hopes  were  given  them  of  ever  returning  to  Athens. 

^  The  fcholiaft  of  Ariftophanes  informs  us  of  a  third 
difference  betwixt  oft racifm  a.^1  the  common  banifh- 
ment.  He  fays,  that  a  particular  place  of  retirement 
was  afllgned  to  thofe  who  were  banifhed  by  oftracifm, 
which  was  not  appointed  to  the  other  exiles.  We  fuf- 
peft,  however,  the  truth  of  this  obfervation;  for  The- 
miftocles  was  certainly  not  limited  in  his  banifhment. 
That  great  man,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,  tho' 
his  chief  rf  fidence  was  at  Argi,  travelled  over  all  the 
Peioponnefus.  ^ 
This  puniflimeHt,  far  frem  conveying  the  idea  of 


of  its  eftablilbment,  they  differ  extremely.    Many  are    infamy,  became,  at  Athens,  a  proof  of  merit,  by  the 


of  opinion,  thtit  oftracifm  owes  its  origin  to  very  re 
mote  times. 

Ho.wever  that  be,  the  punlHimeht  of  oftracifm  was 
inflifted  by  the  Athenians  when  their  liberty  was  in 
danger.    If,  for  inftance,  jealoufy  or  ambition  had 


objefts  on  which  it  was  inflided  ;  as  Ariftides  the  fo- 
phift  juftly  obferves,  in  his  fecond  declamation  againCt 
the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  where  he  fays,  that  oftracifm 
was  not  an  effeft  of  the  vindictive  fpirit  of  the  people, 
againft  thofe  whom  it  condemned;  that  the  law,  whe- 


fowed  difcord  among  the  chiefs  of  the  republic;  and  if   ther  good  or  bad  (for  he  enters  not  into  an  exa'mina 


different  parties  were  formed,  which  threatened  fome 
,  revolution  in  the  Hate;  the  people  affembled  to  propofe 
tneafures  proper  to  be  taken  in  order  lo  prevent  the 
.  confequences  of  a  divifion  which  in  the  end  might  be 
'fatal  to  freedom.  Oftracifm  was  the  remedy  to  which 
they  ufually  had  recourfe  on  thefe  occafions  ;  and  the 
confultations  of  the  people  generally  terminated  with  a 
decree,  in  which  a  day  was  fixed  fer  a  particular  af- 
ferably,  when  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  fentence  of 
oftracifm.  Then  they  who  were  threatened  with  ba- 
ni(hment,  omitted  no  affiduity  or  art  which  might 
gain  them  the  favour  of  the  people.  They  made  ha- 
rangues to  evince  their  innocence,  and  the  great  inju- 
itice  that  would  be  done  them  if  they  were  baniftied. 
They  folicited,  in  pet  fen,  the  intereft  of  every  citizen ; 
all  their  party  exerted  themfelvesin  their  behalf;  they 
procured  informers  to  vilify  the  chiefs  of  the'  oppofite 
faftion.  Some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  affem- 
bly,  a  wooden  inclofure  was  raifed  in  the  forum,  with 
ten  doors,  i  e.  with  as  many  as  there  were  tribes  in 
-the  repuWic  ;  and  when  ihe  appointed  day  was  ceme, 
the  citizens  of  each  tribe  entered  at  their  refpeftive 
door,  and  threw  into  the  middle  of  the  inclofure  the 
fmall  brick  on  which  the  citizen's  name  was  written 
whofe  banifhment  they  voted.  The  archons  and  the 
fenate  prefided  at  this  affembly,  and  counted  the  bil- 
lets. He  who  was  condemned  by  6oco  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  within  ten  days,; 


tion  of  the  queftion),  was  only  meant  to  prune  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  tranfcendent  merit  ;  that  it  con- 
demned to  an  exile  of  ten  years,  only  thofe  illuftrlous 
men  who  were  accufed  of  being  exalted  far  above 
other  citizens  by  their  confpicuous  virtue  ;  and  that 
none  of  that  public  indignation  was  fhown  to  the  exilea 
by  oftracifm,  which  commonly  breaks  out  againft  cri- 
minals. 

Such  were  the  mitigations  with  which  this  law  wa» 
introduced  among  the  Athenians :  and  by  them  we  fee 
that  they  were  fenfible  of  all  the  inconvenrences  to 
which  it  was  fubjeft.  They  were  indeed  to©  enlight- 
ened a  people,  not  to  forefee  the  many  inftances  of  in- 
juftice  which  it  might  produce;  that  if  in  fome  re - 
fpeds  it  would  be  favourable  to  liberty,  in  others  it 
would  be  its  enemy,  by  condemning  citizens  without 
allov^ing  them  a  previous  defence,  and  by  making  a 
capricious  and  envious  people  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
great  men  ;  that  it  might  even  become  pernicious  to 
the  ftate,  by  depriving  it  of  its  beft  fubjeas,  and 
by  rendering  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  an 
odious  employment  to  men  of  capital  talents  and 
virtue. 

However  great  the  inconveniences  of  oftracifm 
were,  it  would  not  have  been  impoffible  to  avoid  them; 
and  we  may  add,  that  this  law  would  have  been  of 
fervice  to  the  ftate,  if  the  people  by  whom  it  was  in- 
ftituted  had  always  had  difcernment  enough  only  te 


for  6000  voices,  at  leaft,  were  requifite  to  banifh  aa  .give  it  force  on  fuch  occafions  as  endangered  liberty. 

^     "'^A                          J  But  its  fate  was  like  that  of  almoft  all  other  laws  which 

The  Athenians,  without  doubt,  forefaw  the  incon-  the  wifeft  legiflators  have  planned  for  the  good  of  com- 

Teniences  to  which  this  law  was  fubjed ;  but  they  jnunities.    Deftined  by  their  inftitution  to  maintain 

chofe  rather,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  hath  remarked,  fome-  order,  to  reprefs  injuftice,  and  to  proted  innocence, 

times  to  expofe  the  innocent  to  an  unjuft  cenfure,  than  men  have  found  ways  to  pervert  their  application,  and 

to  live  in  continual  alarms.    Yet  as  they  wert  fenfible  have  made  them  inftruments  to  gratify  their  private 

that  the  injuftice  of  confounding  virtue  and  vice  would  paffions.    Thus  oftracifm  was  eftablifhed  to  prevent 


have  been  too  flagrant,  they  foftened,  as  much  as 
they  could,  the  rigour  of  oftracifm.  It  was  not  ag- 
gravated with  the  circumftances  which  were  moft  dif- 
hono'urable  and  (hocking  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
exile.    They  did  not  confifcate  the  goods  of  thofe 


the  dangerous  enterprifes  of  the  great,  and  to  preferve 
the  vigour  of  the  democracy  ;  but  the  people  of  A* 
thens,  naturally  jealous  and  envious,  exerted  that  law, 
to  remove  men  of  eminent  merit  from  the  ftate,  by 
whofe  prefence  they  were  reproved  and  intimidated. 


who  were  baniftieJ  by  oftracifm.    They  enjoyed  the    The  fear  of  tyranny  was.  commonly  but  a  fpedoua 
^produce  of  their  effedtsi  in  the  places  into  which  they    pretext  with  which  they  veiled  their  malignity.  The 
^5i'  5  repeated 
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cites,  repeated  vidones  which  they  had  gained  over  the  Per- 
^-  fians,  had  rendered  them,  fays  Plutarch,  proud  and 
infolent.  Intoxicated  with  their  profperity,  they  arro- 
gated all  its  glory  to  themfelvcs  ;  they  were  jealous  of 
thofe  citizens  whofe  political  and  military  talents  were 
the  fubjefts  of  public  eulogium.  They  thought  the 
glory  acquired  by  great  men  dirainifhed  their  own  re- 
putation. An  Athenian  no  fooner  diftinguiHied  himfelf 
by  a  fplendid  a&ion,  than  he  was  marked  out  as  a  vic- 
tim by  public  envy.  Hia  reputation  was  a  fufficicnt 
reafon  for  his  banifhment. 

OSTRACITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  ufed 
for  the  foflile  oyfters,  common  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. They  are  of  various  fliapes  and  kinds  ;  and 
the  name  is  by  fome  authors  made  to  fignify  the  fhell 
itfelf,  when  prefervcd  in  its  native  ftate  and  condition ; 
as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  about  Woolwich  and  Black- 
heath  ;  and  by  others,  the  ftones  caft  or  formed  in 
thofe  fhells,  or  in  cavities  from  whence  they  have  been 
wafhed  away  and  difiblved  :  in  both  thefe  cafes  the 
ftone  carries  the  exaft  refemblance  of  the  fhell,  even 
in  its  niceft  lineaments  ;  in  the  firft  cafe,  bearing 
every  mark  of  the  infide,  in  the  other  of  the  outer 
furface.  We  have  this  ftsne  in  great  plenty  in  many 
parts  of  England;  and  it  is  very  famous,  ia  fome 
places,  for  its  virtues  in  cafes  of  the  gravel,  and  the 
like  complaints. 

OSTREA,  the  oyster,  in  zoology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  fhell  has 
two  unequal  valves;  the  cardo  has  no  teeth,  butafmall 
hollowed  one  with  tranfverfe  lateral  ftreaks.  There  are 
31  fpecies,  principally  diftinguilhed  by  peculiarities 
X  in  their  fhells.  The  common  oyfter  is  reckoned  an 
excellent  food ;  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  yarioufly 
prepared.  The  charafter  of  the  genus,  in  the  words 
of  Barbnt,  is,  *'  The  animal  a  tethys  ;  the  fhell  bivalve, 
imequivalve,  with  fomcthing  like  ears^  the  hinge 
void  of  teeth,  with  a  deep  oval  hole,  and  tranfverfe 
ftreaks  on  the  fides.  There  is  no  womb  nor  anus." 
The  genus  is  divided  into  four  families,  of  which 
oftrea  is  the  lad.  See  Pectens.  The  fame  author 
gives  us  the  following  enlarged  account  of  the  oyfter. 

"  This  fea-fifh  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  nature  one 
of  the  degrees  th«  moft  remote  from  perfedion  ; 
deftitute  of  defenfive  weapons  and  progreflive  mo- 
tion, without  art  or  induftry,  it  is  reduced  to  mere 
vegetation  in  perpetual  imprifonmcnt,  though  it  every 
day  opens  regxilarly  to  enjoy  the  element  neccffary  to 
its  prefcrvation.  The  animal  figure,  and  the  fprings 
of  its  organization,  are  fcarce  difcernible  through  the 
csarfe  and  fhapeiefs  mafs  ;  a  ligament  placed  at  the 
fummit  of  the  fhell  ferves  as  an  arm  to  its  operations. 
iOf  fters  are  reputed  to  be  hermaphrodites  ;  the  fpawn 
'which  they  caft  in  May  adheres  to  the  rocks  and 
other  matters  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea ;  and  in  the 
fpace  of  24  hours  is  provided  with  fhells,  in  which 
are  contained  other  oyfters,  that  never  leave  the  fpot 
on  which  they  were  fixed,  till  the  greedy  fifherman 
tears  them  from  the  element.  The  green  oyfters  eaten 
at  Paris  are  commonly  brought  from  Dieppe.  Their 
colour  is  owing  to  the  care  taken  to  bed  them  in 
creeks,  encompafled  with  verdure,  whence  they  ac- 
quire their  delicacy.  Common  oyfters  fhouldbe  frefh, 
tender,  and  moift.  The  moft  cfteemed  are  thofe 
caught  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  and  in  clear  water. 
Vx)L.  XUI.  Parcir. 


Great  account  Is  made  of  oyfters  from  Brittany,  but  Oflrea. 
ftill  greater  of  thofe  that  come  from  Marennes  in  * 
Saintonge.  Preference  is  given  to  thofe  that  are 
edged  with  fmall  brown  fringe,  or  beard,  which  epi- 
cures call  fecundated  oyfters  ;  but  that  thofe  are  fe- 
males is  a  miftake.  The  want  of  frefh  water  renders 
oyfters  hard,  bitter,  and  unpalatable.  Mud  and  fea- 
wecds  deftroy  them  in  their  very  birth  ;  galangal 
root,  mufcles,  fcollops,  fea-ftars,  and  crabs,  are  for- 
midable enemies  to  the  oyfter.  There  are  found  in 
Spa'in  "red  and  ruffet  coloured  oyfters  ;  in  lllyria, 
brown  coloured,  with  the  flcfh  black  ;  and  in  the  Red 
Sea,  of  the  colour  of  the  Iris.  Oyfters  ©f  the  mangle- 
tree  are  of  two  forts  ;  thofe  of  St  Domingo  are 
deHcate,  adhering  to  the  ftumps  of  the  trees  that  dip 
in  the  water.  The  negro  divers  cut  them  off  with  a 
bill,  and  they  are  ferved  upon  table  with  the  roots." 

Britain  has  been  noted  for  oyfters  from  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  who,  fatyrizing  Montanus  an  epicure,  fays, 

CircDeh  nata  forent,  an 
L  ucrinum  ad faxum,  Rutup'tneve  edita  Jundoy 
OJlrea^  calkbat  prima  deprendere  morju. 

He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oyfters  bore, 

Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  diftant  Richborough's  fhore. 

Knew  at  firft  tafte. 

The  luxurious  Romans  were  very  fond  of  this 
fifh,  and  had  their  layers  or  ftews  for  oyfters  as  ue 
have  at  preCent.  Sergius  Orata  was  the  firft  inventor,  Pennant's 
as  early  as  the  time  of  L.  Craffus  the  orator.  He  did 
not  make  them  for  the  fake  of  indulging  his  appetite, p^^^'J* 
hut  thro'  avarice,  and  made  great  profits  from  them. 
Orata  got  great  credit  for  his  Lucrine  oyfters  ;  for, 
fays  Phny,  the  Eritlfh  were  not  then  known.  • 

The  ancients  eat  them  raw,  having  them  carried  up 
unopened,  and  generally  eating  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment,  but  fometlmes  roafted.  They 
had  alfo  a  cuftom  of  ftewing  them  with  mallows  and 
ducks,  or  with  fifh,  and  efteemed  them  very  nourifh- 
ing. 

Britain  ftill  keeps  Its  fuperiorlty  in  oyfters  over 
other  countries.  Moft  of  our  coafts  produce  them 
n;;turally  ;  and  in  fuch  places  they  are  taken  by  dred- 
ging, and  are  become  an  article  of  commerce,  both 
raw  and  pickled.  The  very  fhells,  calcined,  become 
an  ufeful  medicine  as  an  abforbent.  In  common  with 
other  fhells,  they  prove  an  excellent  manure. 

Stews  cr  layers  of  oyfters  are  formed  in  places 
which  nature  never  allotted  as  habitations  for  them. 
Thofe  near  Colchefter  have  been  long  famous;  at  pre- 
fent  there  are  others  that  at  leaft  rival  the  former,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  oyfters,  er  their  fpats, 
are  brought  to  convenient  places,  where  they  improve 
in  tafte  and  fize.  It  is  an  error  to  fuppofc,  that  the 
fine  green  obferved  in  oyfters  taken  from  artificial  beds, 
is  owing  to  copperas;  it  being  notorious  how  deftruc- 
tive  the  fubftance  or  the  folutien  of  it  is  to  all  fifh.  We 
cannot  give  a  better  account  of  the  caufe,  or  of  the 
whole  treatment  of  oyfters,  than  what  is  preferved  in 
the  learned  biftiop  Sprat's  hiftory  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, from  p.  307  to  309. 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  the  oyHers  caft  their  fpawn, 
(which  the  dredgers  call  their  fpats) ;  it  is  like  to  a 
drop  of  candle,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  half- 
3  Y  penny 
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penny.  The  fpat  cleaves  to  ftones,  old  oyRer-fhclIs, 
pieces  of  wood,  and  fuch  like  things,  at  the  bottona 
of  the  fea,  whicli  they  call  cu/tch.  It  is  probably 
corjeftured,  that  the  fpat  in  24  hours  begins  to  have 
a  Hiell.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  dredgers  (by  the 
law  of  the  adrtiiralty  court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all 
manner  of  oyfters,  of  what  fize  foever.  When  they 
have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently  raife  the 
fmall  breod  from  the  clutch,  and  then  they  throw 
the  cultch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  for  the 
future,  unlefs  they  be  fo  newly  fpat,  that  they  can- 
not be  fafcly  fevered  from  the  cultch  ^  in  that  cafe 
they  are  permitted  to  take  the  ftone  or  fhtll,  &c.  that 
the  fpat  is  upon,  one  fhcll  having  many  times  20 
fpats.  After  the  month  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry 
away  the  cultch,  and  punifhable  to  take  any  other 
cyders,  unlcfs  it  be  thofe  of  file,  (that  is  to  fay)  about 
the  biRnefsof  an  half-crown  piece,  or  when,  the  two 
ftells  being  fhut,  a  fair  fliilling  will  rattle  between 
them. 

"  The  places  where  thefe  oyfters  are  chiefly  catch- 
ed,  are  called  the  Petit- Burnham,  Mahlen,  Colne- 
iuaters  ;  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  river  of 
Colne,  which  paffeth  by  Colchefter,  gives  name  to 
that  town,  and  runs  into  a  creek  of  the  fea,  at  a 
place  called  the  Hyfhe,  being  the  fuburhs  of  the 
tow^n.  This  broo.^  and  other  oyfters  they  carry  to 
the  creeks  of  the  fea,  at  Brickelfea,  Mtffy,  Langno, 
Fingrego,  Wivenho,  Tolefbury,  and  Saltcoafe,  and 
there  throw  them  into  the  channel,  which  they  call 
their  heels  or  ioyers,  where  they  grow  and  fatten  ;  and 
in  two  or  three  years  the  fmallefl;  brood  will  be  oyfters 
of  the  fize  aforcfaid.  Thofe  oyfters  which  they  would 
have  o-reen,  they  put  into  pits  about  three  feet  deep 
in  th'e  falt-marflies,  ' which  are  overflowed  only  at 
fpring-tides,  to  which  they  have  fluices,  and  let  out 
the  falt-water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  half  deep* 
Thefe  pits,  from  fome  quality  in  the  foil  co-operating 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and 
communicate  their  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are  put 
into  them  in  four  or  five  days,  though  they  commonly 
let  them  continue  there  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  in 
which  time  they  will  be  of  a  dark  green.  To  prove 
that  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolefbury  pits 
vill  green  only  in  fummer ;  but  that  the  earth  hath 
the  greater  power,  Brickelfea  pits  green  both  winter 
and  Yummer  :  and  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within 
a  foot  of  a  greening  pit  will  not  green  ;  and^  thofe 
that  did  green  very  well,  will  in  time  lofe  their  qua- 
lity. The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with 
their  hollow  ftiell  downwards  ;  and  when  it  goes  out, 
ihey  turn  on  the  other  fide  :  they  remove  not  from 
their  place,  unltfs  in  cold  weather,  to  cover  themfelves 
in  the  oufe.  The  reafon  of  the  fcanity  of  oyfters, 
and  confcquently  of  their  dearnefp,  is,  becaufe  they 
are  of  hte  years  bought  up  by  the  Dutch. ^ 

<•  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  admiralty  court 
laid  upon  thofe  that  fifli  out  of  thofe  grounds  which 
the  court  appoints,  or  that  deftroy  the  cultch,  or  that 
take  any  oyfters  that  are  not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not 
tread  under  their  feet,  ot  throw  upon  the  fhore,  a  fifh 
which  they  csll  a  Jive  finger,  refem'  ling  a  fpur-rowl, 
becaufe  that  fifh  gets  into  the  oyfters  when  they  gape, 
and  fucks  them  out. 

«'  The  reafon  that  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any 
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that  fhall  deftroy  the  cultch,  is,  becaufe  tliey  find  Oftr 
that  if  that  be  taken  away,  the  oufe  will  increafe, 
and  the  mufclcs  and  cocUes  will  breed  there,  and  de- 
ftroy the  oyfters,  they  having  not  whereon  to  ftick 
their  fpat. 

The  oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpat;  but  ia 
June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Auguft 
they  are  perfeftly  well :  the  male  oyfter  is  black  fick, 
having  a  black  fubftance  in  the  fin;  the  female  white- 
fick  (as  they  term  it),  having  a  milky  fubftance  in  the 
fin.  They  are  fait  in  the  pits,  falter  in  the  layers,  but 
falteft  at  fea." 

The  oyfter  affords  the  curious  in  raicrofcopic  obfer- 
vations  a  very  pleafing  entertainment.  In  the  clear  li- 
quor many  little  round  living  animalcules  have  been 
found,  whofc  bodies  being  conjoined,  form  fpherical 
figures,  with  tails,  not  changing  their  place  otherwifc 
than  by  finking  to  the  bottom,  as  being  heavier  than 
the  fluid  ;  thefe  have  been  feen  frequently  feparating,. 
and  then  coming  together  again.  In  other  oyfters, 
animalcules  of  the  fame  kind  were  found,  not  conjoin- 
ed, but  fwiraming  by  one  another,  whence  they  feera- 
ed  in  a  more  perfeft  ftate,  and  were  judged  by  Mr 
Leeuwenhoek  to  be  the  animalcules  in  the  roe  or  femen 
of  the  oyfter. 

A  female  oyfter  being  opened,  incredible  multitudes 
of  fmall  embryo  oyfters  were  feen,  covered  with  httle 
fhells,  perfefbly  tranfpurcnt,  and  fwimming  along  llow- 
ly  in  the  liquor ;  and  in  another  female,  the  young 
ones  were  found  of  a  browner  colour,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  life  or  motion. 

Monfieur  Joblot  alfo  kept  the  water  running  from 
oyfters  three  days,  and  it  appeared  full  of  young  oy- 
fters fwimming  about  nimbly  in  it  ;  thefe  increafed  in 
fize  daily  ;  but  a  mixture  of  wine,  or  the  vapour  of  vi- 
negar, killed  them. 

In  the  month  of  Aaguftoyfters  are  fuppofed  to  breed,, 
becaufe  young  ones  are  then  found  in  them.  Mr  Leeu- 
weuhoek,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft,  opened  an  oyfter,  and 
took  out  of  it  a  prodigious  number  of  minute  oyfters, 
all  alive,  and  fwimming  nimbly  about  in  the  liquor, 
by  means  of  certain  exceeding  fn^.^!!  organs,  extending 
a  little  way  beyond  their  fhells;  ans!  thefe  he  calls  their 
beards.  In  thefe  little  oyfters,  he  could  difcover  the 
joinings  of  the  ft  ells ;  and  perceived  that  there  were 
fome  dead  ones,  with  their  ftiells  gaping.  _  Thefe,  tho' 
fo  extremely  minute,  are  feen  to  be  as  like  the  large 
oyfters  in  form  as  one  egg  is  to  another. 

As  to  the  fize  of  them,  he  computes,  that  120  of 
them  in  a  row  would  extend  an  inch,;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  a  globular  body,  whofe  diameter  is  an 
inch,  would,  if  they  were  alfo  round,  be  equal  to 
1,728  oc  c  of  them.  He  reckons  3000  or  4000  are 
in  one  oyfter,  and  found  many  of  the  embryo  oyfters 
am.ong  the  bairds  ;  fume  faftened  thereto  by  flender 
filaments,  and  others  lying  loofe  :  he  like  wife  found 
animalcules  in  the  liquor  500  times  lefs  than  the  em- 
bryo oy^  ers. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  fee  on  oyfter- fhells, 
when  in  a  dark  place,  a  ftiining  matter  or  bluifti  light, 
like  a  flame  of  brimftone,  which  fticks  to  the  fingers 
when  touched,  and  continues  flrining  and  giving  light 
for  a  confidevable  time,  though  v,  ithout  any  fenfiblc 
heat.  This  ftiining  matter  being  examined  with  a  mi- 
crofcope,  was  found  to  conlift  cf  three  forts  of  animal- 
cules 1 
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cules;  the  firft  whitifh,  and  having  24  or  1$  legs  on  len 
a  fide,  forked,  a  black  fpeck  on  one  part  of  the  head, 
the  back  like  an  eel  with  the  flcin  dripped  off.  The 
fecond  fort,  red,  refembling  the  common  glo.v-worm, 
vnth  folds  on  its  back,  but  legs  like  the  former  ;  a 
nofe  like  a  dog's,  and  one  eye  in  the  head.  The  third 
fort,  fpeckled,  with  a  head  like  a  foie,  with  many  tufts 
of  whitifli  hairs  on  the  fides  of  it.  Some  much  larger 
and  greyifh  might  be  feen,  having  great  heads,  two 
horns  like  a  fnaiTs,  and  fix  or  eight  whitiih  feet ;  but 
thefe  did  not  fi?em  to  Oiine, 

OSTRICH,  in  zoology.  See  Struthio. 
OSTROVIZZA,  in  balmatia  (fee  Dalmatia), 
•which  fome  would  have  the  fame  as  Arauzona,  and 
others  the  Stlupi  of  the  ancients,  though  probably  it 
has  no  connection  with  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  was  purchafed  in  1410  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 
for  5000  ducats,  and  fome  pieces  of  land  befidc  s.  Its 
fortrefs,  which  was  feated  on  a  rock,  perpendicularly 
cut  all  round,  and  defervedly  reckoned  impregnal  le 
before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  was  taken  by  Soliman  in 
1524,  but  foon  after  returned  under  the  dotTiinion  of 
Venice.  At  prefcnt,  no  traces  of  its  fortification  re- 
main, and  it  is  only  a  bare  and  ifolated  mafs.  There 
are  fome  natural  curiofities  about  the  place. 

OSTUNl,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  with  a  biflrop's 
fee.  Its  territory  is  well  cultivated,  and  abounds  with 
olives  and  almonds.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  near 
the  Gulph  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  17.  49.  N.  Lat. 
49.  59. 

OSWEGO,  a  fort  of  North  America,  feated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Ontario,  In  W.  Long.  70.  35. 
N.  Lat.  45.  I  5. 

OSWEIZEM,  a  town  of  Poland,  In  the  palatinate 
of  Cracovia,  with  the  title  of  a  du  by,  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  fait,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Viftula. 
E.Long.  19.47.  N.  Lat.  50.  I. 

OSWESTRY,  in  the'  county  of  Salop,  in  England, 
172  miles  from  London,  is  a  very  old  town,  with  a 
caftle,  a  wall,  and  a  ditch,  and  was  anciently  a  borough. 
It  Is  a  place  celebrated  in  Saxon  hiftory  and  legendary 
piety.  On  this  fpot,  Auguil  5,  642,  was  fought  the 
battle  between  the  Chriltian  Ofwald  king  of  the  North- 
Umbrians  and  the  pagan  Penda  king  of  the  Mercians,  in 
■which  Ofwald  was  defeated,  and  loft  his  life.  The 
barbarian  vidor  cut  the  body  of  the  flain  prince  in 
pieces,  and  ftuck  them  on  iiakes  difperfed  over  the 
field  as  fo  many  trophies  ;  hut,  according  to  others, 
his  head  and  hands  only  were  thus  expofed.  A  prince 
fo  dear  to  the  church  as  Ofwald,  and  fo  attached  to 
the  profefTors  of  the  monaftic  life,  received  every  poft- 
humous  honour  they  could  beftow.  He  was  raifed  to 
the  rank  of  a  faint,  and  his  fanftity  confirmed  by 
numberlefs  miracles,  which  are  too  nunurous  and 
toe  trifling  to  admit  of  particiilar  defcription.  Its 
church,  which  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  was  formerly  a 
monafltry,  and  was  called  Biancminiter.  Ic  is,  how- 
ever, fp  icio"s,  and  h:i8  a  handfome  plain  tower.  In 
the  y^  ar-,  1542  and  i5'')7,  this  town  fuflPered  much  by 
fire.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  burgelfes,  &c. 
and  once  drove  a  great  trade  in  Welch  cottons  and 
flannels,  which  is  now  very  much  decayed.  There  is 
now  fcarce  a  tolerable  houfe  for  travellers.  But  be- 
•fidcs  a  good  grammar  fchool,  it  is  noted  for  an  excel- 
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charity-fchool  for  40  boys,  befrdes  girls,  which 
has  the  belt  methods  for  exciting  the  emulation  of  the 
children  in  their  learning  ;  for  20  of  the  boys  are  fet 
to  ftrive  againft  20  others  for  fhoes,  and  the  20  who 
perform  their  taflc  beft  have  fhoes  firft  ;  then  10  of 
the  boys  are  fet  againft  10  others  for  the  like  pre- 
mium, and  fo  on  till  they  are  all  (hod  :  fo  in  the  girls 
fchool  a  ftrift  is  put  up  for  the  beft  fpinner,  a  head- 
drcfs  .for  the  beft  fempftrefs,  a  pair  of  Itockings  for  the 
beil  knitter,  a  bible  for  the  beft  reader,  and  a  copy- 
book for  the  beft  writer.  In  the  wall  with  which  the 
town  was  fortified  there  were  four  gates.  That  called 
the.  Block-gate  is  demolilhed  ;  the  New-gate,  Willow- 
gate,  and  the  Beatrice-gate,  ftill  remain.  The  laft: 
is  a  handfome  building,  with  a  guard-room  on  both 
fides.  There  are  only  two  fragments  of  the  caftle  re- 
maining. It  ftood  on  an  artificial  mount,  furrounded. 
by  a  foffe,  extending  to  the  Willow-gate. 

OSYMANDES,  a  famous  king  of  Egypt,  was,  " 
according  to  fome  authors,  the  firft  monarch  who  col- 
lefted  a  great  number  of  books  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  a  library.  To  this  curious  coUeftion  he  gave 
the  title  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Sou/.  Of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  of  fhebes,  that  of  Ofymandes  is 
one  of  the  moft  magnificent.  "  He  appears  (fays  an  Sromley^s 
elegant  author)  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  elegance  ^>J-  »/^^e 
and  tafte  in  his  day.  Diodorus  SIculus  defcribes  .^'''> 
many  fumptuous  edifices  erefted  by  him;  among  thofe 
edifices  his  palace  or  maufolcum,  whichfoever  it  was, 
has  been  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  the  paintings  and 
fculptures  with  which  it  was  adorned.  When  we  look 
to  the  fubjedls  of  thofe  works,  we  fliall  have  reafon  to 
think  that  no  man  in  any  age  could  dilcover  a  fairer 
and  more  enlightened  judgment  than  he  did  in  the 
employment  of  the  genius  around  him,  which  was  not 
tamely  devoted  to  dull  or  contrafted  objects,  nor  la- 
vifhed  on  fcenes  of  favage  life,  nor  wholly  engroffed  in 
allufions  to  himfclf,  but  fenfibly  enlarged  to  a  variety 
of  contemplation  which  might  become  a  great  fove- 
reign  ;  and  in  each  of  thofe  parts  the  fubje£l  was 
charafterlflically  great. 

"  *  In  one  place  was  reprcfented,  in  a  multitude  of  *  2)/W.  SL\ 
fculptures,  his  expedition  againft  the  Baftrlans,  al.  i.  p.  4J> 
people  of  Afia,  whom  he  had  Invaded  with  400,000 
foot,  and  20,000  horfe,  and  whom  he  conquered.  In^"'^^' 
another  part  was  difplayed  the  variety  of  fruits  and 
produdlions,  with  which  Pan,  the  great  fource  of  all 
things,  had  enriched  the  fertile  land  over  which  Ofy- 
mandes reigned.  A  third  group  of  figures  repre- 
fented  the  monarch  himfelf,  as  the  high  prleft  of  the 
country,  offering  to  the  gods  the  gold  and  filver  which 
he  drew  every  year  from  the  mines  of  Egypt.  In 
another  part  of  the  edifi  e  was  exhibited,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  figui-es,  an  afTcmbly  of  judges,  In  the  midft 
of  a  great  audience  attentive  to  their  decifions  ;  the 
prefident,  or  chief  of  thofe  judges,  furrounded  by 
many  books,  wore  on  his  breaft  a  pi(9;ure  of  truth  with 
her  eyes  ihut — thofe  emphatic  emblems,  beyond  which 
no  age  could  go  for  the  impreffion  of  that  wifdom  and 
impartiality  which, ought  to  prevail  in  adrainiftrative 
juftice." 

In  ort,  Vv'e  cannot  without  aftonifcment  read  the 
account  which  Diodorus  SIculus  gives  of  the  almoft 
incredible  magnificence  of  this  prince,  and  of  the  im- 
menfc  fums  which  he  fpcnt  upon  thole  grand  works. 
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Amongfl;  a  variety  of  other  furprlfing  curiofities,  was 
to  be  fecn  a  ftatue  in  the  attitude  of  fitting,  which 
was  the  largeft  in  all  Egypt,  the  length  of  one  of  the 
feet  being  feven  cubits.  Not  only  the  art  of  the 
fculptor,  but  alfo  the  beauty  of  the  ftone  which  was 
perfcfl  in  its  kind,  contributed  to  reader  this  a  mafter- 
piece  of  fculpture.  It  bore  the  following  infcription  : 
/am  0  ST M  ANDES,  king  of  kings  ;  ivhoe-ver  tvlll  dif- 
pute  ivlth  me  this  tltle^  let  him  furpafs  me  in  any  of  my 
works. 

Indeed  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  fame  elegant  author 
quoted  above)  "  the  palace  or  maufoleum  of  this  ac- 
complilhed  prince  muil  give  us  a  itriking  alTurance  of 
the  progrefs  which  had  been  made  in  the  arts  at  that 
time  ;  whether  he  lived,  as  fome  have  thought  f ,  the 
immediate  fuccefTor  of  the  firft  Bufiris,  which  was 
fomewhat  later  than  the  period  of  Semiramis  ;  or, 
as  others,  have  conceived  J,  fubfequent  to  Sefoftris, 
which  would  be  400  years  later.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  defcribes  that  edifice,  fays  nothing  of  the  age  in 
which  Ofymandea  lived  ;  every  opinion  therefore  on 
that  point  muft  be  conjefture.  We  (hall  only  remark, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  works  of  art  in  thnt  edi- 
fice which  fhould  appear  too  much  for  the  earlieft  age 
in  which  that  monarch  has  been  placed,  when  we  look 
back  to  what  was  done  of  thofe  works  in  a  period 
full  as  early  by  Semiramis  in  Afiyria." 

OTACOUSTIC  INSTRUMENT,  OX  Aut'tcular  Tuhe., 
an  inftrument  10  facilitate  the  hearing.  See  Acou- 
stics, n*^  2^. 

OTAHEITEE,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  South 
Sea,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  149.  13.  S.  Lat.  17.46. 
It  was  difcovercd  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1  767  ;  after- 
wards Mr  Bougainville  touched  here;  and  it  was  vifited 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1773  and  ^774»  who  had  in  i  769 
failed  round  the  ifland  in  a  boat  to  obferve  the  tranfit 
of  Venus. 

The  ifland  confifts  of  two  diftlnft  kingdoms,  which 
are  united  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  ;  the  larger  be- 
ing called  by  the  natives  Ttarrabouy  or  0-Taheltee-Nue; 
the  fmaller  one  Opoureonou,  or  0-Taheltee-Ete.  The 
circumference  of  both  iflands  is  about  40  leagues  ;  the 
larger  kingdom  being  "divided  into  43  diftrifts.  The 
country  has  a  delightful  romantic  appearance.  The 
coaft,  viewed  from  the  fea,  prefents  a  mod  beautiful 
profpeft,  being  elevated  like  an  amphitheatre.  The 
ifland  is  flcirted  with  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  towards  the 
fea  is  level,  being  covered  with  fruit-^trees  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  the  cocoa-nut.  At  the  diftance  of 
about  three  miles  from  the  fliore,  the  country  rifes  in- 
to lofty  hills  that  are  covered  with  wood,  and  termi- 
nate in  peaks,  from  which  large  rivers  are  precipitated 
into  the  fea.  The  ftones  everywhere  appear  to  have 
been  burnt,  not  one  being  found  which  did  not  give 
manifeft  figns  of  fire  ;  fo  that  there  is  great  reafon  for 
fuppofing  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  are 
either  the  (battered  remains  of  a  continent,  or  were 
torn  from  rocks,  which  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
have  been  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  thrown  up  in  heaps 
to  a  height  which  the  waters  never  reach.  What  is 
further  extraordinary,  the  water  does  not  gradually 
grow  {hallow  as  we  approach  the  fliore,  but  is  of  im- 
menfe  depth  clofe  by  the  land  ;  and  the  iflands  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  almoft  everywhere  furrounded  by 
leefs,  which  appear  to  be  rude  and  broken  in  the 
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manner  that  fome  violent  concuffion  would  naturally  orahc^fs 
leave  the  folid  fubftance  of  the  earth  ;  and  Mr  Forfter  v— H 
faw  a  rock  with  projefiling  longitudinal  angles  of  black 
compact  bafaites.  The  exterior  ranges  of  hills  are 
fometiraes  entirely  barren,  and  contain  a  great  quan- 
tity of  yellowifh  clay,  mixed  with  iron  ochre  ;  but 
others  are  covered  with  mould  and  wood  like  the  moun. 
tains  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country.  Pieces  of 
quartz  are  fometimes  met  with  here  ;  but  no  indica- 
tions of  precious  minerals  or  metals  of  any  kind  have 
been  obferved,  iron  only  excepted. 

The  air  is  extremely  healthy  and  pleafant;  the  heat  ,.  * 
is  not  troublefome  ;  and  freih  meat  will  keep  very  well 
for  two  days,  and  fifli  one  day.  The  winds  do  not 
blow  conrtantly  from  the  ealt,  but  generally  a  little 
breeze  from  ealt  to  fouth-fouth-eaft.  The  tide  riles 
very  httle  ;  and,  being  governed  by  the  winds,  is  very- 
uncertain.  1"  The  chmace,"  fays  M.  Bougainville,  "  is 
fo  healthy,  that  notwiihtlanding  the  hard  labour  of  the 
fliips  companies  while  on  ihore,  though  the  men  were 
continually  in  the  water,  and  expofed  to  the  meridian 
fan,  though  they  flept  upon  the  bare  foil,  and  in  the 
open  air,  none  of  them  fell  fick  j  thufe  wlio  were  af- 
Aided  with  the  fcurvy,  and  were  fent  on  fliore,  regain- 
ed their  itrength  :  although  they  were  obliged  to  affill 
in  the  ereding  of  a  fort,  and  had  fcarcc  one  uninter- 
rupted night,  yet  they  were  fo  far  recovered  in  the  Ihort 
fpace  of  time  they  continued  there,  that  they  were  af- 
terwards perfedly  cured  on  board." 

Notwithftanding  the  great  height  o\  the  inland 
mountains  of  Otaheitee,  none  of  their  rocks  have  thej 
appearance  of  barreanefs,  every  one  of  them  being  co- 
vered with  woods.  "  We  hardly  believed  our  eyes," 
fays  M.  de  Bougainville,  "  when  we  fdw  a  peak  cover- 
ed with  woods  up  to  its  higiiefl:  fummit,  which  rifes 
above  the  level  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  fouthern  quarter  of  this  ifland.  Its  apparent 
fize  feemed  to  be  more  than  30  toifes  in  diameter,  and 
grew  lefs  in  breadth  as  it  rofe  higher.  At  a  diitance 
it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  pyramid  of  immeufe 
height,  which  the  hand  of  an  able  fculptor  had  adorn- 
ed with  garlands  and  foliage."  One  of  the  mates  of 
the  Dolphin,  with  a  party  of  marines  and  feamen,  pe- 
netrated into  the  interior  parts  of  tlie  ifland  ;  and  ha- 
ving afcended,  with  great  difficulty,  a  mountain  which 
they  fuppofed  to  be  a  mile  high,  they  difcovered 
mountains  before  them  fo  much  higher,  that  with  re- 
fpedl  to  them  they  feemed  to  be  in  a  valley  :  towards 
the  fea  the  view  was  enchanting,  the  fides  ©f  .the  hills 
were  beautifully  clothed  with  wood,  villages  were 
everywhere  interfperfed,  and  the  valleys  between  them 
afforded  a  Hill  richer  profpedl ;  the  houfes  fl;ood  thicker, 
and  the  verdure  was  more  luxuriant ;  and  Mr  Forfter, 
with  other  gentlemen,  afcended  to  the  fummit  of  one 
of  the  highelt  mountains  in  the  ifland,  from  whence 
they  had  a  profped  of  the  ifland  of  Huahine,  and 
fome  others  lying  at  the  difl:ance  of  40  leagues  ;  from 
which  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  prodigious 
height  of  that  mountain.  The  view  of  the  fertile  plaiii 
below  them,  and  of  a  river  making  innumerable  me-. 
anders,  was  delightful  in  the  highelt  degree.  The  ve- 
getation on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  was  luxu- 
riant, and  the  woods  confiited  of  many  unknown  forts 
of  trees  and  plants. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  a  rich  fat  earth,  of  a  black.  Soil  ^nd 
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ifh  colour.    It  produces  fpontaneoufly,  or  with  the 
flighteft  culture  imaginable,  a  great  variety  of  the 
moft  excellent  fruits  ;  fuch  as  bread-fruitj  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas  of  13  forts,  plantains,  potatoes,  yams,  a  fruit 
known  here  by  the  name  of  jambu,  and  reckoned  moft 
delicious;  fugar-canes,  which  the  inhaliitants  eat  raw; 
ginger  ;  turmeric  ;  a  root  of  the  falep  kind,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  pea  ;  a  plant  called  etbee^  of  which  the 
root  only  is  eaten  ;  a  fruit  that  grows  in  a  pod  like 
that  of  a  large  kidney-bean,  by  the  natives  called  ahee; 
a  tree  called  <u>hnrra,  which  produces  fruit  fomething 
like  the  pine-apple,  and  which  is  known  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  name  of  pandanes  ;  a  Ihrub  called  nono  ; 
the  morincla^  which  alfo  produces  fruit  ;  a  fpecies  of 
fern;  a  plant  called  the^ve ;  and  the  Chinefe  paper- 
mul!3erry,  of  the  bark  of  which  they  make  their  cloth ; 
an  herb  which  the  inhabitants  eat  raw,  its  flavour 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  Weft  India  fpinage 
called  calktooTiy  but  its  leaf  very  different  ;   a  plant 
which  the  natives  call  ava  or  eava,  from  the  root  of 
which  they  exprefs  a  hquor,  which,  if  drank  to  excefs, 
intoxicates  like  wine  or  diftilied  fpirits.    Here  are  a 
fort  of  fhady  trees  covered  with  a  dark-green  foliage, 
hearing  golden-coloured  apples,  which,  in  juicintfs 
and  flavour,  refemble  the  ananas  or  pine-apple.  One 
of  the  moft  beautiful  trees  in  the  world  received  here 
the  name  of  Barr'mgtonia ;  it  had  a  great  abundance 
of  flowers  larger  than  lilies,  and  perfecftly  white,  ex- 
cepting the  tips  of  their  numerous  chives,  which  were 
of  a  deep  crimfon.    Such  a  quantity  of  thefe  flowers 
were  feen  dropped  off,  that  the  ground  underneath  the 
tree  was  entirely  covered  with  them.     The  natives 
called  the  tree  buddov  ;  and  faid,  that  the  fruit,  which 
is  a  large  nut,  when  bruiftd  and  mixed  up  with  fome 
fliel'.fifh,  and  thrown  into  the  fea,  intoxicates  the  fifit- 
for  fome  time,  fo  that  they  come  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  fiiffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  with  people's 
hands.    Several  ether  maritime  plants  in  tropical  cli- 
mates are  found  to  have  the  fame  quaUty.    Mr  Dal- 
rymple  defcribes  the  method  of  catching  fifli  with  thefe 
plants  as  follows  :  The  plant  is  thruft  under  the  coral 
rocks  or  hollows  where  the  fifh  haunt ;  the  effeft  is 
mofl  fenfihle  in  ftill  wat  ;r,  though  it  is  efi"eftual  in 
the  open  fea  ;  for  the  fame  gentleman  fays,  he  has  feen 
fifh  foon  after  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water  half 
dead,  and  fome  totally  without  life  ;  and  where  the 
effeft  is  lefs  violent,  the  fifh  will  be  feen  under  the 
water  to  have  loft  their  poife,  without  coming  up  to 
the  furface.  Fiih  caught  in  this  manner  are  not  in  the 
leaft  noxious  or  ill  tafted. 

In  this  ifland  they  have  domeflic  poultry  exaftly  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  Europe :  befides  which  there  are 
wild  ducks ;  alfo  beautiful  green  turtle-doves ;  large 
pigeons  of  a  deep  blue  plumage  and  excellent  tafte ; 
a  fmall  fort  of  paroquets,  very  Angular  on  account  of 
the  various  mixture  of  red  and  blue  in  their  feathers  ; 
alfo  another- fort  of  a  greenifh  colour,  with  a  few  red 
fpots  ;  the  latter  are  frequently  tamed,  and  are  valued 
on  account  of  their  red  feathers.  Here  is  a  king- 
fifher  of  a  dark  green,  with  a  collar  of  the  fame  hue 
round  his  white  throat;  a  large  cuckoo,  and  a  blue 
heron.  Small  birds  of  various  kinds  dwell  in  the  fhady 
trees;  and,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  Ijirds  in  warm  climates  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  fong,  have  a  very  agreeable  note.  There  were 
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no  quadrupeds  but  dogs,  hogs,  and  rats  ;  and  for  thefe  Otahdtce. 
laft  the  natives  were  faid  to  have  a  fcrupulous  regard,  * 
infomuch  that  they  would  by  no  means  kill  them  ; 
however.  Captain  Cook,  in  1773,  turned  about  i4cat» 
on  the  ifland,  which  have  probably  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  vermin.  No  frogs,  toads,  fcorpions,  cen- 
tipedes, or  any  kind  of  ferpent,  have  been  found  here  : 
the  ants,  however,  are  troublefome,  but  not  very  nu- 
merous. When  the  Endeavour  firft  arrived  here  ia 
1769,  the  flies  were  found  exceflively  troublefome; 
but  mufquetto  nets  and  fly-flaps  in  fome  mexfure  re- 
moved the  inconvenience.  Sydney  Pariiinfon,  in  his 
journal,  fays,  that  notwithftanding  thef;  flies  are  fo 
great  a  nuifance,  the  natives,  from  a  rehgious  prin- 
ciple, will  not  kill  them.  But  there  is  a  ftrange  dif- 
agreement  in  the  accounts  of  different  voyagers  con,- 
ccrning  this  matter.  For  M.  Bougainville  fays,  "  this 
ifland  is  not  infefted  by  thofe  myriads  of  troublefome 
infers  that  are  the  plague  of  other  tropical  countries." 
And  Mr  Forlfer  fays,  "  not  a  gnat  or  mufquetto  hum- 
med unpleafantly  about  us,  or  made  us  apprehenfive 
of  Its  bite."  This  inconvenience  muft  therefore  be  felt 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  in  certain  diftricts 
of  the  country,  more  fenfibly  than  at  other  times  ani 
places.  There  is  great  variety  of  excellent  fifh  ;  and, 
according  to  Aitourou,  a  native  who  embarked  with 
M.  de  Bougainville,  there  are  fea-fnakes  on  the  ftiore 
of  Otaheicee,  whole  bite  is  mortal.  ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheitee  are  a  ftout,  well-made,.pg^^^jp^;^j^ 
active,  and  comely  people.    The  ftature  of  the  men,  of  the  inha, 
in  general,  is  from  five  feet  feven  to  five  feet  ten  inch-  bitants,  &c. 
es  ;  the  talleft  man  feen  by  Captain  Wallis  meafured 
fix  feet  three  inches  and  a  half ;  and  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  fecond  voyage,  defcribes  0-Too,  the  king  of 
Ot.'iheitee,  to  be  of  that  height,    "  In  order  to  paint 
an  Hercules  or  a  Mars,"  fays  M.  de  Bougainville, 
"  one  could  nowhere  find  fuch  beautiful  models." 
They  are  of  a  pale  brown  complexion ;  in  general  their 
hair  is  black,  and  finely  frizzled  ;  they  have  black 
eyes,  fiat  nofes,  large  mouths,  and  fine  white  teeth  ; 
the  men  wear  their  beards  in  many  fafliions,  all  of  ttem 
plucking  out  a  great  part,  and  have  prominent  bellies. 
Moft  of  them  fmell  ftrong  of  the  cocoa-nut  oil  The 
women  in  general  are  much  fmaller,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  lower  rank  or  tawtows,  which  is  attributed  to 
their  early  and  promifCuous  intercourfe  with  the  men} 
whilrt  the  better  fort,  who  do  not  gratify  their  paff 
fions  in  the  fame  unbridled  manner,  are  above  the 
middle  ftature  of  Europeans.    Their  flcin  is  moft  de- 
licately fmooth  and  foft ;  they  have  no  colour  in  their 
cheeks  ;  their  nofe  is  generally  fomewhat  flat,  but  their 
eyes  are  full  of  expreffion,  and  their  teeth  beautifully 
even  and  white.    "  The  women,"  fays  M.  de  Bou-  sjg^: 
gainville,  "  have  features  not  Icfs  agreeable  than  the 
generahty  of  Europeans,  and  a  fymmetry  of  body  and 
beautiful  proportion  of  limbs  which  might  vie  with  any 
of  them.    The  complexion  of  the  men  is  tawny  ; 
but  thofe  who  go  upon  the  water  arc  much  more  red 
than  thofe  who  live  on  fhore.    Some  have  their  hair 
brown,  red,  or  flaxen,  in  which  they  are  exceptions 
to  alUhe  natives  of  Aha,  Africa,  and  America,  who 
have  their  hair  black  univerfally  ;  here,  in  the  children 
of  both  fexes,  it  is  generally  flaxen.    The  ftrongeft 
exprelTion  is  painted  in  the  countenances  of  thefe  peo- 
ple 5.  their  walk  is  graceful,  and  all  their  motions  are 

performed 
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performei!  with  great  vigour  and  eafe." 
held  ft?.teller  men,  (fays  Sidney  Parkinfon  )  The  men 
of  cor.fequence  on  the  ifl  ind  wear  the  nails  of  their 
fintrers  long,  which  they  ccnfider  as  a  very  honourable 
badge  of  diiUnftion,  fincc  only  fuch  people  as  have  no 
occafion  to  work  can  fuffer  them  to  grow  to  that 
length.  This  cuftom  they  have  in  common  vikh  the 
Chincfe  ;  but  the  nail  of  the  middk  finger  on  the  right 
hand  !8  always  kept  (hort,  the  meaning  for  which  pe- 
culiarity could  not  be  learned.  Only  one  fingle  cripple 
was  met  with  among  them,  and  he  appeared  to  have 
been  maimed  by  a  fall.  The  wotnen  always  cut  their 
hair  fhort  round  their  heads.  Both  fexes  have  a  cu- 
ftom of  ftaining  their  bodies,  which  they  call  iattoiv- 
ir^g ;  both  men  and  women  have  the  hinder  part  of 
their  thighs  and  loins  marked  very  thick  with  black 
lines  in  various  forms  ;  thefe  marks  are  made  by  ftri- 
king  the  teeth  of  an  inftrument  fomewhat  like  a  comb 
juft  through  the  fcin,  and  rubbing  into  the  punfturcs 
a  kind  of  pafte  made  of  foot  and  oil,  which  leaves  an 
indelible  ftain-.  The  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age  are  not  marked  ;  a  few  of  the  men,  whofe  legs 
■were  marked  in  chequers  by-  the  fnme  method,  ap- 
peared to  be  perfons  of  fuperior  rank  and  authority. 
Mr  Banks  faw  the  operation  of  tattovving  performed 
upon  the  backfide  of  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  old. 
The  inftrument  ufed  upon  this  occafion  had  thirty 
teeth  ;  and  every  ftroke,  of  which  at  leaft  a  hundred 
were  made  in  a  minute,  drew  an  ichor'or  ferum  a  little 
tinged  with  blood.  The  girl  bore  it  with  moft  ftoical 
refolution  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  the 
pain  of  fo  many  hundred  pimAiires  as  {he  had  received 
in  that  time,  then  became  intolerable.  She  firit  com- 
plained in  murmurs,  then  wept,  and  at  laft  btirft  into 
loud  lamtntations,  earneftly  imploring  the  operator  to 
defift.  He  was,  however,  inexorable  ;  and  when  fhe 
began  to  ftruggle,  (he  was  held  down  by  two  women, 
who  fometimes  footbed  and  fometi-mes  chid  her ;  and 
now  and  then,  when  ftie  was  moft  unruly,  gave  her  a 
fmart  blow.  Mr  Banks  ttaid  in  a  neighbouring  houfe 
an  hour,  and  the  operation  was  not  over  when  he 
went  away  ;  yet  it  was  performed  but  upon  one  fide, 
the  other  having  been  done  fome  time  before;  and  the 
arches  upon  the  loins,  in  which  they  mpft  pride  them- 
felves,  and  which  give  more  pain  than  all  the  reft,  were 
ftill  to  be  done.  Both  men  and  women  are  not  only 
decently  but  gracefully  clothed,  in  a  kmd  of  white 
cloth  that  is  made  of  the  bark  of  a  fhrub,  and  very 
much  refembles  coarfe  China  paper.  Their  drefs  con- 
fifts  of  two  pieces  of  this  cloth  ;  one  of  them,  having 
a  hole  made  in  the  middle  to  put  the  head  through, 
hangs  from  the  ftioulders  ro  the  mid  leg  before  and 
behind;  another  piece,  which  is  between  four  and  five 
yards  long,  and  about  one  yard  broad,  they  wrap 
round  the  body  in  a  very  eafy  manner  :  This  cloth  is 
not  woven;  but  is  made  like  piper,  of  the  macerated 
fibres  of  the  iniier  bark  fpread  out  and  beat  rn  toge- 
ther. Their  ornaments  are  fedtheiti^  flowers,  pieces  of 
fhell,  and  pearls ;  the  pearls  are  worn  chiefly  by  the 
women.  In  wet  weather  they  wear  matting  of  diffe- 
rent* kinds,  as  their  cloth  will  not  bear  wetting.  The 
drcfs  of  the  better  fort  of  women  confids  of  three  or 
four  pieces :  one  piece,  about  two  yards  wide  and 
eleven  long,  they  wrap  feveral  times  round  their  waift, 
io  as  to  hang  down  like  a  petticoat  as  low  as  the 
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«  I  never  be-    middle  of  the  leg ;  and  this  they  call  parou.    This  Otalidiat 

fimple  drapery  affords  the  fex  an  opportunity  of  dif-   

playing  an  elegant  figure  to  the  greateft  advantage,  ac- 
cording to  che  talents  and  t.iite  of  the  wearer:  no  o-e- 
neral  falhioiis  force  them  to  disfigure  inftead  of  adorn- 
ing  themfelves,  hut  in  innate  gracefulnefs  is  the  com- 
panion of  fimplicity.  To  this  cloth  they  give  a  very 
ftrong  perfume. 

The  chief  ufe  which  they  make  of  their  houfes  is  to  Qf  fi^g.-f 
fleep  in  them;  for  unlefs  it  rains,  they  eat  in  the  openhcjufcf, 
air  under  the  fli:ide  of  a  tree.  Thefe  houfes  are  no  other 
than  iheds,  all  built  in  the  wood  between  the  fea  and 
the  mountains  ;  they  are  ereded  on  an  oilong  fquare; 
their  width  is  nearly  half  of  their  length  ;  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a  roof,  not  quite  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  raifed  on  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  row  on 
each  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  roof  refembles 
our  thatched  houfes  in  England,  and  conhfts  of  twa 
flat  fides  inclining  to  each  other.  Their  thacch  con- 
fiils  of  palm-leaves.  The  floor  of  their  dwelling  ia 
covered  with  hay,  over  w'.iich  they  fpread  mats.  Some 
of  thefe  eredions  are  furnifhed  with  a  ftool,  which  is 
appropriated  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  mafter  of  the 
family:  they  confill  of  no  other  furniture  except  a  few 
blocks  of  wood,  which  being  fquare,  one  fide  is  hol- 
lowed into  a  curve;  and  thefe  they  ufe  as  pillows,  and 
with  their  apparel  they  cover  themfelves.  In  thefe 
open  dwellings  the  whole  family  repofe  themfelves  at 
night.  The  fize  of  the  houfe  is  proportioned  to  the 
number  that  conftitutes  the  family.  Tiie  eltablifhed 
order  in  thefe  dormitories  is,  for  the  mafter  and  hia 
wife  to  fleep  in  the  middle  ;  round  them  the  married 
people  ;  in  the  next  circle  the  unmarried  women  ;  and 
in  the  next,  at  the  fame  diilance,  the  unmarried  men  ; 
and  the  fervants  at  the  extremity  of  the  thed  ;  but  in 
fair  weather  the  latter  fleep  in  t'le  open  air.  Some 
few  dwellings,  however,  conilrud^d ,  for  greater  pri- 
vacy, are  entirely  iaclofed  with  walls  of  reed^s,  con- 
nected together  with.tranfv.rfe  pieces  of  wood,  fo  as 
to  appear  fomewhat  like  large  bird  cages  clofely  Hncd  ; 
in  thefe  houfes  there  is  commonly  a  hole  left  for  the 
entrance,  which  can  be  clofed  up  with  a  board. 

Their  candles  ai  e  made  of  the  kernels  of  a  kind  of 
oily  nut,  which  they  flick  one  above  another  on  a 
fl<ewer  that  is  thruft  through  the  middic  of  tnem  ;  the 
upper  one  being  lighted  ourn''  to  the  fecond,  at  the 
fame  time  con  fuming  that  part  of  the  Ikewer  that  goes 
through  It ;  the  fecond  taking  fire  burns  in  the  fame 
manner  down  to  the  third,  and  fo  to  the  laft  ;  they 
burn  a  confiderable  time,  and  afford  a  pretty  good 
hght.  The  natives  generally  retire  to  reft  about  an  hour 
after  it  is  dark.  g 

The  food  of  the  common  people  entirely  confifts  of  F<->ncI,  m© 
vegetables.  Thefe  are,  *he  bread-fruit,  with  bananas, 
plantains,  yams,  apples,  and  a  four  fruit,  which,  though 
not  pleafant  by  itfelf,  gives  an  agreeable  reliili  to 
roafted  bread-fruit,  with  which  it  is  frequently  beaten 
up:  (See  the  article  Brs^d  Tree).  The  flefh,  which 
is  referved  for  the  tables  of  the  ^reat,  is  either  poultry, 
hogs,  or  dogs  ;  the  flcHi  of  th^^ir  fowls  is  not  well- 
taiicd,  but  tiiat  of  do_^8  is  efteemed  by  the  natives  be- 
yond pork.  The  fmalier  fiih  are  generally  eattn  raw, 
as  we  eat  oyl^ers  :  every  thing  that  can  be  procured 
from  the  fea  is  made  an  article  of  their  food ;  for  they 
will  eat  not  only  fea-jnfsds,  but  what  the  feamen  c  di 
8  blubbers^ 
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bluUersj  tTioiigh  fome  of  them  are  fo  tough  that  they 
are  obliged  to'fuffer  them  to  become  putrid  before  they 
can  be  chewed.  A  very  large  fhark  being  caught  by 
the  Dolphin's  people  was  given  to  the  natives  ;  who 
foon  cut  it  to  pieces,  anJ  carried  it  away  with  great 
fatisfaftion. 

They  kill  the  animals  they  intend  for  food  by  fufFo- 
cating  them,  which  is  done  by  flopping  the  mouth 
and  nofe  with  their  hands;  they  then  finge  off  the 
hair,  by  holding  the  animal  over  a  fire,  and  fcraping 
him  with  afhell:  with  this  inflrument  they  cut  him  up, 
and  take  out  the  entrails;  which  are  wafhed,  and  put 
into  cocoa  nut  fhells,  together  with  the  blood.  Dogs 
are  eaten  that  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nuts,  yams,  and  other  vegetables,  and  are  never  fuf- 
fered  t©  tafte  any  animal  food  ;  and  thofe  who  have 
tafted  the  flefh  of  a  dog  thus  fed,  have  declared  it  to 
be  little  inferior  to  Englifh  Iamb.  In  order  to  drcTs 
their  food,  they  kindle  a  fire,  by  rubbing  the  end  of 
one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the  fide  of  another,  in  the 
manner  as  a  carpenter  with  us  whets  a  chifel.  They 
then  dig  a  pit  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and  two  or 
three  yards  in  circumference  ;  they  pave  the  bottom 
with  large  pebble  ftones,  which  they  lay  down  very 
fmooth  and  even,  and  then  kindle  a  fire  in  it  with  dry 
wood,  leaves,  and  the  hullts  of  cocoa-nuts.  When  the 
ftones  are  fufficiertly  heated,  ihey  t:'.ke  out  the  embers, 
and  rake  up  the  J'.fhes  on  every  fide  ;  they  then  cover 
the  Hones  with  a  layer  of  green  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and 
wrap  up  the  animal  that  is  to  be  drefied  in  the  leaves 
of  the  plantain.  If  it  Is  a  fmall  hog,  they  wrap  it  up 
whole;  If  a  large, one,  they  fjillt  it.  When  it  Is  placed 
in  the  pit,  they  cover  it  with  the  liot  em!  ers,  and  lay 
upon  them  bread-fruit  and  yarns,  whirh  are  alfo  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  leaves  of  plantain.  Over  thefe  they 
fpread  the  remainder  of  the  embers,  mixing  among 
them  fome  of  the  hot  ftones,  with  more  cocoa-nut- tree 
leaves  upon  them,  and  then  clofe  up  all  with  earth,  fo 
that  the  heat  is  kept  in-;  the  oven  is  kept  thus  clofed 
a  longer  or  ftiorter  time  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
meat  that  is  dreffed.  The  meat,  when  taken  out,  is 
fald  to  be  better  dreffed  than  any  other  way.  They 
ufe  ftiells  for  knives ;  and  carve  very  dexteroufly  with 
them,  always  cutting  from  themfelves.  One  of  the 
principal  attendants  on  Oberea,  attempting  the  ufe  of 
the  knife  and  fork,  could  not  feed  htmfelf  therewith  ; 
hut,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  his  hand  came  to  his 
mouth,  and  the  vifluals  at  the  end  of  his  fork  went 
away  to  his  ear. 

They  nre  quite  unacquainted  with  the  method  of 
boiling  w'-  ter,  as  they  have  no  veffels  among  them  that 
will  bear  the  fire.  Whilft  the  noble  Oberea  was  one 
morning  at  breakfaft  with  Captain  Wallis  on  board 
the  Dolphin,  the  furgeon  filled  the  tea  pot  by  turning 
the  cock  of  a  vafe  thnt  flood  upon  the  table.  One  of 
the  lady's  attendants  obferved  this  pradlice  very  atten- 
tively, and  foon  after  turning  the  cock  himfelf,  re- 
ceived the  water  upon  his  hand  ;  he  no  fooner  ftlt 
himfelf  fcalded,  than  he  roared  and  danced  about  in  an 
extravagant  manner  The  other  Indians,  unapprifed 
of  the  caufe  of  thefe  emotions,  flood  gazing  at  him  in 
amazement,  and  not  without  fome  mixture  of  terror: 
but  the  gentlemen  .in  company,  who  foon  perceived 
tbe  caufc  of  the  outcry,  difpflled  the  apprehenfions  of 
their  vifitants  j  and  fome  ointment  being  spplicd  to 
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the  fcald,  good  humour  and  confidence  were  again  re-  OtaTieitefr. 

ftored.    The  gunner  of  the  fliip,  who  was  appointed  * 

comptroller  of  the  market  which  was  eftablifhed  on 

fhore  with  the  natives,  ufed  to  dine  on  the  fpot ;  the 

aftonifhment  of  thefe  people  was  very  great  to  fee  him 

drefs  his  pork  and  poultry  in  a  pot  ;  at  length  an  old 

man,  who  was  extremely  ferviceable  in  bringing  down 

provifions  to  be  exchanged,  was  put  into  poffeffion  of 

an  iron  pot,  and  from  that  time  he  and  his  friends  ate 

boiled  meat  every  day.    Several  iron  pots  were  like-  ^. 

wife  given  to  Oberea  and  fome  of  the  chiefs ;  which 

were  in  conftant  ufe,  and  drew  every  body  to  fee 

them  ;  but  although  the  particulars  of  two  fucceflive 

voyages  of  Captain  Cook  to  this  ifland  are  circura- 

ftantlr.Ily  related,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  Improvement 

in  the  culinary  art,  or  of  the  further  affiftance  which 

has  been  rendered  thofe  people  in  fupplying  them  with 

pots  for  boiling ;  but  however  dtfirous  the  natives 

might  be  to  eat  boiled  meat,  it  was  not  aJvIfable  to 

have  fuch  2n  article  of  barter  as  Iron  kettles,  when  a 

few  fpike  nails,  or  a  common  hatchet,  would  procure 

one  of  their  largeft  hogs. 

Salt  water  is  the  ufual  fauce  to  their  food  ;  thofe 
who  live  near  the  fea  have  it  furnifhed  as  it  is  wanted, 
others  at  a  diftance  keep  it  in  large  bamboos.  The 
kernels  of  the  cocoa  nuts  furnifh  them  with  another 
fauce  '.  thefe,  made  into  a  paftc  fomething  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  butter,  are  heat  up  with  fait  water,  which, 
has  a  very  ftrong  flavour;  but  though  at  firft  it  feemed 
very  naufeous,  yet  when  the  tafte  became  familiar,  it 
was  much  reliflied. 

Their  general  drink  is  water,  or  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa  nut.  They  fliowed  in  general  an  averfion  to 
ftrong  liquors ;  and  whenever  anyone  of  them  hap- 
pened to  drink  fo  freely  with  'any  of  the  fhlp's  com- 
pany as  to  be  intoxicated,  he  refolutely  refufed  to 
tafte  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  produce  the  fame 
effeft  again  ;  but  they  have  a  plant  which  they  call 
ava  ava,  from  the  root  of  which  they  procure  a 
liquor  which  has  an  inebriating  quality.  Their  man- 
ner of  preparing  this  ftrong  drink  is  as  fimple  as  it  is 
difgufting  to  an  European.  Several  of  the  people 
take  fome  of  the  root,  and  chew  it  till  it  is  foft  and 
pulpy  ;  they  then  fplt  it  out  into  a  platter  or  other 
veffel,  every  one  into  the  fame  :  into  this  general  re- 
ceptacle water  is  poured  according  to  the  quantity 
prepared.  The  juice  thus  diluted,  is  ftrained  through 
fome  fibrous  ftuff  like  fine  fliavlngs,  after  which  it  is 
fit  for  drinking,  and  it  is  always  prepaied  for  prefent 
ufe  :  it  has  a  pepperifli  tafte  ;  drinks  flat,  and  rather 
infipid  ;  and  though  it  intoxicates,  yet  Captain  Cook 
faw  but  one  inttance  where  it  had  that  effeft,  as  the 
natives  generally  drink  it  with  great  moderation,  and 
but  little  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  chew  this  root 
as  Europeans  do  tobacco,  and  fometlmes  they  will  eat 
it  wholly. 

They  est  alone,  or  at  leaft  only  in  company  with  a 
gueft  that  happens  to  call  in;  and  the  men  and  women 
never  fit  down  together  to  a  meal :  the  fliade  of  a  fpread- 
ing  tree  ferves  them  for  a  parlour;  broad  leaves  fpread 
in  great  abundance  ferve  for  a  table  cloth  ;  and  if  a 
perfon  of  rank,  he  is  attended  by  a  number  of  fervfnts 
who  feat  themfelves  round  him  ;  before  he  begins  his 
meal,  he  waflies  his  mouth  and  hands  very  clean,  and 
repeats  this  feverul  times  whiift  he  is  eating.  The 

quantity 
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quantity  of  food  wliich  thefe  people  eat  at 
prodigieus.  Captain  Cook  fays,  he  has  feen  one  man 
devour  two  or  thre  fifhes  as  big  as  a  pearch ;  three  bread- 
fruits, each  bigger-than  two  fifts  ;  14  or  15  plantains, 
or  bananas,  each  fix  or  feven  inches  long  and  four  or 
five  round,  and  near  a  quart  of  the  pounded  bread- 
fruit. Men  of  rank  are  conftantly  fed  by  their  wo- 
■men  ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs  who  dined  on  board  the 
ftiips  in  1 769,  fliowed  fuch  reluftance  to  feed  himfeif, 
that  one  of  the  fervants  was  obliged  to  feed  him  to 
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a  meal  is    their  faces  different  ways  take  their  repaft  without  Otaheite 


fKchanging  a  fingle  word.  The  women  not  only  ab- 
Jlain  from  eating  with  the  men,  and  of  the  fame  vic- 
tuals, but  even  have  their  vidluals  feparately  prepared 
by  boys  kept  for  that  purpofe,  who  depofit  i-t  in  a  fe- 
parate  flied,  and  attend  them  with  it  at  their  meals. 
But  though  they  would  not  eat  with  us,  or  with  each 
other,  they  have  often  afked  us  to  eat  with  them, 
when  we  have  vifited  thofe  with  whom  we  were  parti- 
cularly acquainted  at  their  houfes;  and  we  have  often 


prevent  his  returning  without  his  meal.    In  one  of    upon  fuch  occafions  eaten  out  of  the  fame  baflcet, 
the  exGurfions  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  fhips  made    and  drank  out  of  the  fame  cup.    The  elder  women 
into  the  country  in  T  775,  they  arrived  at  a  neat  houfe,    however,  always  appeared  offended  at  this  liberty; 


where  a  very  fat  man,  who  feemed  to  be  a  cliief  of  the 
riiftriftj  was  lolling  on  his  wooden  pillow;  before  him 
two  fervancs  were  preparing  his  defcrc,  by  beating  up 
with  water  fome  bread-fruit  afid  bananas  in  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  and  mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  fer- 
mented four  parte  called  mah'te.  While  this  was  doing, 
a  woman,  who  fat  down  near  him,  crammed  down  his 
throat  by  handfuls  the  remains  of  a  large  baked  fifli, 
and  feveral  bread-fruits,  which  he  fwallowed  with  a  vo- 
racious appetite  ;  his  countenance  was  the  pidure  of 
phlegm.atic  infenfibility,  and  feemed  to  teftify  that  all 
his  thoughts  centered  in  the  gratification  of  his  appe- 
tite. He  fcarce  deigned  to  look  at  the  ilrangers;  and 
a  few  monofyllables  which  he  uttered,  were  extorted 
from  him  to  remind  his  feeders  of  their  duty,  when  by 
.gazing  at  them  they  grew  lefs  attentive  to  him. 

That  thefe  people,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  particularly  that  of  their  women,  fhould  ex- 
clude its  pleafures  from  the  table,  where,  among  all 
other  nations,  whether  civil  or  favage,  they  have  been 
principally  enjoyed,  is  truly  inexplicable.  How  a  meal, 
which  everywhere  clfe  brings  families  and  friends  to- 
gether, comes  to  feparate  them  here,  was  a  Angula- 
rity much  inquired  about,  but  never  accounted  for. 
*'  They  ate  alone  (they  faid),  becaufe  it  was  right ;" 
but  why  it  was  right  to  eat  alone,  they  never  attempt- 
ed to  explain.  Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  h^bit 
in  this  inftance,  as  it  is  in  every  other,  that  they  ex- 
prefied  the  ftrongefl:  diflike,  and  even  difguft,  at  their 
vifitants  eating  in  fociety,  efpecially  with  women,  and 
«f  the  fame  vidluals.  "  At  firft  (fays  Captain  Cook) 
-we  thought  this  ftrange  fingulsrity  arofe  from  fome 
fiiperftitious  opinion;  but  they  corrftantly  affirmed  the 
contrary.  We  obferved  alfo  fome  caprices  in  the  cu- 
flom,  for  which  we  could  as  little  account  as  the 
cuftom  itielf.  We  could  never  prevail  with  any  of  the 
women  to  partake  of  the  victuals  at  our  table,  when 
we  were  dining  in  company  ;  yet  they  would  go  five 
or  fix  together  into  the  fervants  apartments,  and  there 
eat  very  heartily  of  whatever  they  could  find:  nor  were 


and  if  we  happened  to  touch  their  vidluals,  or  even 
the  ba/l<et  that  contained  it,  they  would  throw  it  a- 
way."  • 

After  meals,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  middle- 
aged  people  of  the  better  fort  generally  fleep.  They 
are  indeed  extremely  indolent ;  and  fleeping  and  eat- 
ing are  almoft  all  that  thej;  do.  Thofe  that  are  older 
are  lefs  drowfy,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  kept 
awake  by  the  natural  activity  and  fprightlinefs  of 
their  age.  ^ 

Thefe  iflanderg,  who  inhabit  huts  expofed  to  all  the  Difeafea. 
winds,  and  hardly  cover  the  earth,  which  ferves  them 
for  abed,  with  a  layer  of  leaves,  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  live  to  an  old  age  without  enduring 
any  of  its  infirmities;  their  fenfes  are  acute,  and  they 
retain  their  beautiful  teeth  to  the  laft.  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville defcribes  an  old  man,  whom  they  faw  on  their 
landing,  who  had  no  other  charafter  of  old  age,  than 
that  refpeftable  one  which  is  imprinted  on  a  fine  figure. 
His  head  was  adorned  with  white  hair,  and  a  long 
white  beard  ;  all  his  body  was  nervous  and  flefhy  ;  he 
had  neither  wrinkles,  nor  fhowed  any  other  tokens  of 
decrepitude.  This  venerable  man  feemed  difpleafed  at 
the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangers  ;  he  even  retired  without 
making  any  returns  to  the  courtefies  they  paid  to  him; 
but  he  gave  no  figns  either  of  fear,  aftonilhment,  or 
curiofity  :  very  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  rap- 
tures which  the  multitude  exprcfled,  hi;;  thoughtful  and 
fufpicious  air  feemed  to  indicate,  that  he  feared  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  race  of  men  would  interrupt  the  happi- 
nefs  he  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  From  whence  it  may  he 
inferred,  that  his  mind  was  not  a  whit  more  impaired 
than  his  body.  There  are,  however,  feveral  forts  of 
leprous  complaints  on  this  ifland,  which  appear  in  cu- 
taneous eruptions  of  the  fcaly  kind  ;  fome  were  feen 
that  had  ulcers  upon  different  parts  of  their  bodies : 
yet  they  feemed  little  regarded  by  thofe  who  were  af- 
flifted  with  them,  and  no  application  whatever  waa 
ufed  to  them,  not  fo  much  as  to  keep  off  the  flies. 
But  infl^nces  of  them  are  rare,  as  the  excellency  of 


they  in  the  leaft  difconcerted  if  we  came  in  while  they  their  climate,  and  the  fimpUcity  of  their  vegetable  food, 

wer<^  doing  it.    When  any  of  us  have  been  alone  with  prevent  almoft  all  dangerous  and  deadly  diforders. 

a  Woman,  fhe  has  fometimes  eaten  in  our  company  ;  They  are  fometimes  afHifted  with  the  cholie,  and 

but  then  fhe  has  expreffed  the  great  unwiUiHgnefs  that  coughs  are  not  unknown  among  them;  and  the  chiefs, 

it  fhould  be  known,  and  always  extorted  the  flrongeft  who  fare  more  fumptuoufly,  as  a  punifliment  for  their 

promifes  of  fecrecy.    Among  themfelves,  even  two  voluptuoufnefs  are  fometimes  attacked  with  a  difordcr 

brothers  and  two  fillers  have  each  their  feparate  ba-  fimilar  to  the  gout,  in  which  the  le.»^s  are  fwelled  and 

fleets  of  provifions,  and  the  apparatus  of  their  meal.  cxcefTively  painful.    M.  de  Bougainville's  furgeon  af- 

When  they  fnft  vifited  us  at  our  tents,  each  brought  fured  him,  that  he  had  feen  many  with  marks  of  the 

his  baf]<et  with  him  ;  and  when  we  fat  down  to  table,  fmall-pox.  , 

they  would  go  out,  fit  down  upon  the  ground,  at  two  The  ufual  method  employed  here  to  reftore  the  fick 

or  three  yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  turning  to  health,  is  by  pronouncing  a  fetform  of  words;  after 

2  ?4.                  ,  which 
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citec.  which  the  exorcift  apph'es  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree 
plaited  to  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  fick;  fo  that  na- 
ture is  left  to  conflift  vtith  the  difeafe,  without  being 
aflifted  with  any  falutary  application  of  art.  But  tho' 
they  feem  utterly  deftitute  of  medical  knowledge,  they 
appear  to  be  no  inconfidfrable  proficients  in  furgery, 
which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  while  the 
Dolphin  lay  here.  One  of  the  feamen,  when  on  fhore, 
ran  a  large  fplinter  into  his  foot;  and  the  furgeon  not 
being  at  hand,  one  of  his  comrades  endeavoured  to 
take  it  out  with  a  pen-knife  ;  hut  after  putting  the 
poor  fellow  to  a  great  deal  of  pain,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  it  over :  an  old  native,  who  had  been  very  aftive 
and  fuccefsful  in  eftablifhing  a  good  underftanding  be- 
tween the  fhip's  company  and  his  countrymen,  hap- 
pening to  be  prefent,  called  a  man  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  who  having  examined  the  lacerated  foot, 
fetched  a  (hell  from  the  beach,  which  he  broke  to  a 
point  with  his  teeth  ;  with  which  inftrument  he  laid 
open  the  wound,  and  cxtraAed  the  fplinter.  Whilft 
this  operation  was  performing,  the  old  man  went  a 
little  way  into  the  wood,  and  returned  with  fome 
gum,  which  he  applied  to  the  wound  upon  a  piece  of 
the  cl(5th  that  was  wrapped  round  him,  and  in  two 
days  time  it  was  perfeftly  healed.  This  gum  was 
produced  by  the  apple-tree  ;  the  furgeon  of  the  fhip 
procured  fome  of  it,  and  ufed  it  as  a  vulnerary  balfam 
with  great  fuccefs.  Captain  Cook,  in  1769,  faw 
many  of  the  natives  with  dreadful  fears  ;  one  man,  in 
particular,  whofe  face  was  almoft  entirely  dcftroyed  : 
his  nofe,  including  bone,  was  perfeftly  flat ;  and  one 
cheek  and  one  eye  were  fo  beaten  in,  that  the  hollow 
would  almoft  receive  a  man's  fift ;  yet  no  one  ulcer 
remained. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been  entailed  up- 
on thefe  people  by  the  crew  of  M.  de  Bougainville's 
fhips,  who  vifited  this  ifland  a  fhort  time  atter  Cap- 
tain Wallis  had  left  it.  In  1769,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  crew  in  Captain  Cook's  fhip  had  contra6led  it, 
during  a  month's  ftay  here.  The  natives  diftinguiflied 
it  by  a  name  of  the  fame  import  with  rottcanefs,  but 
of  a  more  extenfive  fignification.  They  defcribed,  in 
the  moft  pathetic  terms,  the  fufferings  which  the  firft 
viftims  to  its  rage  endured ;  and  told  him  that  it  caufed 
the  hair  and  the  nails  to  fall  off,  and  the  flefh  to  rot 
from  the  bones  ;  that  it  fpread  an  univerfal  terror  and 
conflernation  among  the  inhabitants,  fo  that  the  fick 
were  abandoned  by  their  neareft  relations,  left  the  ca- 
lamity ftiould  fpread  by  contagion,  and  were  left  to 
perifh  alone  in  fuch  mifery  as  till  then  had  never  been 
known  among  them.  But  there  feems  to  be  fome  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  they  had  found  out  a  fpecific  cure  for 
it,  as  none  were  feen  on  whom  it  had  made  a  great 
progrefs ;  and  one  who  went  from  the  (hip  infefted, 
returned,  aftei  a  fhort  time,  in  perfeft  health.  Both 
Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forfter,  in  their  relations  of 
their  voyage  in  the  Refolution,  endeavour  to  eftablilh 
the  opinion,  that  this  fcourge  of  licentioufnefs  was  ftit 
in  the  South  Sea  iflands,  previous  to  any  of  the  mo- 
dern voyages  that  have  been  made  thither,  and  that  it 
was  an  indigenous  difeafe  there.  But  if  that  conclufion 
is  well-founded,  how  comes  it,  that  at  all  the  places 
where  the  Refolution  touched  in  1773,  which  had 
b<en  before  vifited  by  the  Endeavour  in  1769,  fiicH'-as 
New  Zealand  for  inftance,  tlie  crew,  more  or  lefs/be- 
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came  infefted  by  their  commerce  with  the  women,  and  btaheit«te 
not  at  all  fo  at  places  which  they  vifited,  for  the  firft  — — v— - 
time,  in  the  Refolution  ? 

The  principal  manufaflure  among  the  Otaheiteans  Manufac 
is  their  cloth.  This  is  made  of  the  bark  of  treeSj  lures, 
which  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  Chincfe  mulberry- 
tree,  or  aouta  ;  the  bread-fruit  tree,  or  ooroo  ;  and  one 
that  is  defcribed  by  Dr  Hawkef\rorth  as  refeuibling 
the  wild  fig  tree  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Of  all  thefe  the 
paper  mulberry  affords  the  heft  cloth  ;  what  is  made 
from  that  being  both  finer,  fofter,  whiter,  and  better 
fuited  to  take  a  colour;  the  ooroo  produces  cloth  niuch. 
inferior  in  contexture  ;  and  the  laft  is  very  coarfe,  in 
colour  refembling  the  darkeft  brown  paper ;  but  this 
laft  is  the  only  kind  that  withftands  water  :  (See  the 
article  Bark.) — They  likewife  prepare  a  red  dye; 
which  is  made  by  mixing  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall 
fpccies  of  fig,  which  the  natives  call  maltec,  with  the 
greenifh  juice  of  a  fort  of  fern  or  bindweed,  or  of  fe- 
veral  ether  plants,  whioh  produce  a  bright  crimfon  : 
and  this  the  women  rub  with  their  hands,  if  the  piece 
is  to  be  uniformly  of  a  colour ;  or  they  make  ufe  of  a 
bamboo  reed  if  the  piece  is  to  be  marked  or  fprinkled 
into  different  patterns.  The  colour  fades  very  foon, 
and  becomes  of  a  dirty  red  ;  but  notwithftanding  this 
defeft,  and  its  being  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  rain,  the 
cloth  thus  flained  is  highly  valued,  and  is  worn  only 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  in- 
habitants perfume  their  clothes  with  certain  plants; 
concerning  which,  Mr  Forfter  made  all  poffibie  in- 
quiry. Tahea,  a  friendly  native,  fhowed  him  feveral 
plants  which  are  fometimes  ufed  as  fubftitutes;  but  the 
moft  precious  fort  he  either  could  not,  or  would  nob, 
point  out:  and  from  the  account  of  Omai  it  appears-, 
that  there  are  no  lefs  than  14  different  forts  of  plant* 
employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Matting  is  another  Otaheitean  manufadture:  and, In 
this  they  are  fo  dexterous,  that  they  produce  finer  mats 
than  any  made  in  Europe.  Rufhes,  grafs,  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  ivharrou,  are 
the  materials  which  they  work  up  for  this  purpofe. 
Their  matting  is  applied  to  various  ufes  :  the  foSrfer 
kind  is  employed  for  fleeping  on  in  the  night,  or  fit- 
ting on  through  the  day  ;  the  finer  fort  is  converted 
into  garments  in  r«iny  weather,  their  cloth  being  foon 
penetrated  by  wet.  They  are  very  dexterous  in  ma- 
king bafl<et  and  wicker-work  :  their  baf]<:ets  are  of  a 
vaft  number  of  different  patterns,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly neat ;  and  the  making  them  is  an  art  prac- 
tifed  by  every  one,  both  ruen  and  women.  . 

Inftead  of  hemp,  they  make  ropes  and  lines  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree  ;  and  thus  they  are  provided  with  tifh- 
ing  nets;  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  furnifh  them  with 
thread,  with  which  they  faften  the  difFercilt  parts  of 
their  canoes,  &c.  The  bark  of  a  nettle  which  growo 
iH  the  mountains,  and  is  called  orwzva,  fupplies  them 
with  excellent  fifhing-lines,  capable  of  holJing  any 
kind  of  fifh  ;  and  their  hooks  arc  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  to  which  they  fix  a  tuft  of  hair,  miJe  to  re- 
femble  the  tail  of  a  fiih.  Inftead  of  making  thera 
bearded,  the  point  is  turned  inwards.  Thty  iriake  ;ilfd 
a  kind  of  feine  of  a  coarfe  broad  grafs,  the  blades  of 
which  are  like  flags.  Thefe  they  twift  and  tie  toge- 
ther in  a  loofe  m-nner,  till  the  net,  which  is  ?boiit  at 
wide  as  a  large  fack,  is  from  60  to  80  fathoms  long, 
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Otaheitee.  This  they  haul  in  fmooth  (hoal  water;  and  its  own 
weight  keeps  it  fo  clofe  to  tl\e  mound,  that  fcarccly  a 
fingle  fifli  can  efcape.  They  make  harpoons  of  cane, 
and  point  them  with  hard  wood  ;  with  which  they  can 
ftrike  fifh  more  efFeftually  than  an  European  can  with 
one  headed  with  iron. 

The  tools  ufed  by  the  Otaheiteans  for  all  their  pur- 
pofes  are,  an  adze  made  of  ftone  ;  a  chifel  or  gouge 
made  of  bone,  generally  the  bone  of  a  man's  arm  be- 
tween the  wrift  and  elbow  ;  a  rafp  of  coral,  and  the 
ftin  of  a  fting-ray  ;  alfo  coral  and  fnnd,  as  a  file  or  po- 
lifher :  and  with  thefe  they  fell  timber,  cleave  and  po- 
lifh  it,  and  hew  ftone.  The  ftone  which  makes  the 
blade  of  their  adzes  is  a  kind  of  bafaltes,  of  a  grey  or 
blackifh  colour,  not  very  hard,  but  of  confiderable 
toughnefs :  they  are  formed  of  different  fizes ;  fome 
that  are  intended  for  fellings  wei^h  from  fix  to  eight 
pounds ;  others  that  are  ufed  for  carving,  not  more 
than  as  many  ounces:  but  it  is  necelTary  to  fliarpen 
thefe  rude  tools  almoll  every  minute  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  a  cocoa-nut  fhell  full  of  water  and  a  ftone  are 
always  at  hand.  With  fuch  tools  they  generally  take 
up  feveral  days  in  felling  a  tree  ;  but  after  it  is  down, 
and  fplit  into  planks,  they  fmooth  them  very  dex- 
teroufly  and  expeditioufly  with  their  adzes,  and  can 
take  off  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole  plank  without  mif- 
fing a  ftf'ike. 

Their  we.; pons  are  flings,  which  they  ufe  with  great 
dexteiity  ;  pikes  headed  with  the  idcins  of  fting-rays  ; 
and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  made  of  a 
▼ery  hard  wood.  Thus  armed,  they  are  faid  to  fight 
Y/'iih  great  obftinacy  ;  and  to  give  no  quarter  to  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  happens  to  fall  into  their  hands 
during  the  battle,  nor  for  fome  time  afterwards,  till 
tlieir  paffion  fubfides.  They  have  likewife  bows  and 
arrows  ;  but  the  arrows  are  good  for  nothing  except  to 
bring  down  a  bird,  being  headed  only  with  ftone,  and 
none  of  them  pointed.  'I'hey  have  targets  of  a  femi- 
circular  form,  made  of  wicker-work,  and  plaited  ftrings 
of  the  cocoa-nut  fibres,  covered  with  glofly,  bluilh- 
green  feathers  belonging  to  a  kind  of  pigeon,  and  or- 
namented with  many  fliark's-teeth,  arranged  in  three 
concentric  circles. 

Their  boats  or  canoes  are  of  three  different  forts. 
Some  are  made  out  of  a  fingle  tree,  and  hold  from 
two  to  fix  men.  Thefe  are  principally  employed 
in  filliing  :  the  others  are  conftruded  ©f  planks  very 
dexteroiifly  fewed  together ;  they  are  of  different 
fizes,  end  will  hold  from  lo  to  40  men:  they  gene- 
rally lafh  two  of  thefe  together,  and  fet  up  two  malts 
between  them  ;  or  if  tly^y  are  fingle,  they  have  an  on- 
trlgger  on  one  fide,  and,  only  one  maft  in  the  middle ; 
and  in  thefe  veffels  they  will  fail  far  beyond  the  fight 
of  land.  The  third  fort  feems  to  be  principally  de- 
figned  for  pleafure  or  ftiew.  Thefe  are  very  large,  but 
have  no  fail ;  and  in  ftiape  refemble  the  gondolas  of 
Venice.  The  middle  is  covered  with  a  large  awning  ; 
and  fome  of  the  people  fit  upon  it,  and  fome  under  it. 
The  plank  of  which  tKefe  vfffela  are  conftrufted,  is 
made  by  fphtting  a  tree,  with  the  grain,  into  as  many 
thin  pieces  as  poffiblc.  The  boards  are  brought  to  the 
thicknefs  of  about  an  inch,  and  are  afterwsrds  fitted 
to  the  boat  with  the  fame  cxaftnefs  that  might  be  ex- 
yefted  from  an  expert  joiner..  To  faften  thefe  planks 
together,  hoks  arc  bored  with  a  piece  of  bone,  ii;!i;ed 
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into  a  ftick  for  thnt  purpofe.    Through  thefe  holes  a  Oraht 
kind  of  plaited  cordage  is  paffcd,  fo  as  to  hold  the  ~"~v" 
planks  ftrongly  together.   The  feamj  are  caulked  with 
dry  ruftica  ;  and  the  whole  outfide  of  the  veffel  is  paint- 
ed over  with  a  kind  of  gummy  juice,  which  fuppliea 
the  pli'.ce  of  pitch, 

The  Otaheiteans  are  a  very  induftrious  people,  and  Cliarad 
friendly  in  their  difpofitions  ;  hut  like  all  other  nations  manner 
not  fully  civilized,  their  pafQons  are  extremely  vio- '^'^* 
lent,  and  they  are  very  fickle.    The  manner  of  fing- 
ling  out  a  man  here  for  a  chofen  friend  is  by  taking 
oft' a  part  of  your  clothing  and  putting  it  upon  him. 
T  heir  ufual  manner  of  expreffing  their  refpecft  to  ftran- 
gers,  or  to  their  fuperiors,  at  a  firft  meeting,  is  by  un- 
covering themfelves  to  the  middle.    I'hey  have  a  cu- 
ftom  of  fainting  thofe  who  fneeze,  by  faying  evaroeid' 
t-eatoua,  *'  May  the  good  eatoua  awaken  you,"  or 
•*  May  not  the  evil  eatoua  lull  you  afleep  !" 

Their  propenfity  to  theft  is  very  great,  infomuch, 
that  M.  Bougainville  fays,  "  even  in  Europe  itftlf  one 
cannot  fee  more  expert  filchers  than  the  people  of  this 
country  and  indeed,  in  all  the  voyages  made  by 
Captain  Cook  and  others,  they  had  abundant  expe* 
rience  of  this  difpofition  of  the  natives,  which  often 
produced  quarrels,  and  fometimea  even  fatal  efte£ts.  In 
their  behaviour  they  are  extremely  lafcivious,  almoft 
beyond  credibility.  A  woman  of  diftinftion  who  vi- 
fited  Mr  Banks  ufed  the  following  ceremony  on  her 
firft  approach  to  the  ftranger.  After  laying  down  fe- 
veral young  plantain-leaves,  a  man  brought  a  large 
bundle  of  cloth  ;  w^hich  having  opened,  he  fpreadit 
piece  by  piece  on  the  ground,  in  the  fpace  between 
Mr  Banks  and  his  vifitants.  There  were  in  all  nine 
pieces  :  having  fpread  three  pieces  one  upon  ano- 
ther, the  lady  came  forward,  and,  ftcpping  upon 
them,  took  up  her  garments  all  around  her  to  her 
waift  ;  ftie  then  turned  three  times  round,  after  which 
ftie  dropped  the  veil :  when  other  three  pieces  were 
fpread,  fhe  pradifed  the  fame  ceremony ;  and  fo  the 
third  time,  when  the  laft  three  pieces  were  laid  out ; 
after  which  the  cloth  was  again  rolled  up,  and  deliver- 
ed to  Mr  Banks  as  a  prefent  from  the  lady,  who  with 
her  attending  friend  came  up  and  faluted  him.  From 
the  unbridled  Hcentioufnefs  of  thefe  people,  the  French 
gave  this  ifland  the  name  of  the  New  Cythera.  Nay, 
to  fach  a  degree  do  they  carry  their  li'jidinous  exceffes, 
that  a  number  of  the  principal  people,  it  is  related,  have 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  which  every  woman 
is  common  to  every  man.  This  fociety  is  diftineruiHied 
by  the  name  of  Arreoy,  the  members  of  which  have 
meetings  from  which  all  others  are  excluded.  At  thefe 
meetings  the  paflions  are  excited  by  a  ftudied  courfe 
of  fenfuality,  and  the  coarfeft  and  moft  brutal  plea- 
fures  are  enjoyed  by  the  whole  company.  If,  however, 
notwithftanding  thefe  exceffes,  any  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  this  community  ftiould  prove  with  child,  unlefs 
file  can  procure  fome  man  to  adopt  the  child  as  his 
own,  not  all  the  ftrong  affeftions  of  a  mother,  if  fuch 
are^  not  entirely  eradicated  by-a  courfe  of  life  fubver- 
five.  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  modcfty  of  nature, 
cad  fave  the  life  of  the  precondemned  innocent ;  but 
the  child  as  foou  as  born  is  fmothered,  and  the  mo- 
ther is  left  at  liberty  to  renew  her  former  courfe  of  ex- 
ecrable proftitution.  Should  any  man  be  found  to  co- 
operate with  a  woman  in  faving  the  life  of  a  child,  they 
I  are 
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itee.  are  both  exclwded  for  ever  from  the  arreey,  and  are 
conlidered  as  man  and,  wife.  The  woman  from  that 
time  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  ivhannotv-no'Wy  the 
bearer  of  children  which  in  this  part  of  the  world 
only  is  confidered  as  a  term  of  reproach;  and  fo  de- 
praved are  thofe  people,  that  being  a  member  of  fuch 
a  fociety  is  boafted  of  as  being  a  privilege,  inftead  of 
being  ftigmatized  as  the  fouleft  crime.  The  arreoys 
enjoy  feveral  privileges,  and  are  greatly  refpefted 
throughout  the  Society  Iflands,  as  well  as  at  Ota- 
heitee  ;  nay,  they  claim  a  great  fhare  of  honour  from 
the  circumftance  of  being  childlefs.  Tupia,  one  of  the 
moft  intelligent  natives,  when  he  heard  that  the  king 
of  England  had  a  numerous  offspring,  declared,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  much  greater,  hecaiife  he  belonged 
to  tiie  arreoys.  That  this  fociety  indulge  themfelves 
in  promifcuous  embraces,  and  that  every  woman  is 
common  to  every  man,  is  contrad idled  by  Mr  Forfter. 
He  fays,  that  thefe  arreoys  choofe  their  wives  and 
miftrefres  from  among  the  proftitutes  ;  and  from  this 
circumllance,  as  well  as  their  extreme  voluptuoufnefs, 
they  have  ftldom  any  reafon  to  dread  the  intrufion  of 
children.  He  had  the  following  circumftances  related 
to  him  by  Omai  or  Omiah,  one  of  the  natives,  who 
was  brought  to  England.  He  faid,  that  the  pre-emi- 
nence and  advantages  which  a  man  enjoyed  as  arreoy 
were  fo  valuable  as  to  uige  hitn  againft  his  own  feel- 
ings to  dertroy  his  child  ;  that  the  mother  was  never 
willing  to  confent  to  the  murder  ;  but  that  her  hufljand 
and  other  arrtoys  perfuaded  her  to  yield  up  the  child  ; 
and  that  where  intreaties  were  not  fufficlent,  force  was 
fometimes  mnde  ufe  of.  But,  above  all,  he  added,  that 
thio  aftion  was  always  perpetrated  in  fecret  ;  infomuch, 
that  not  even  the  toivtoivs  or  attendants  t)f  the  houfe 
were  prefent  ;  becaufe,  if  it  were  feen,  the  murderers 
would  be  put  to  death. 

Both  men  and  women  conftantly  wafh  their  whole 
bodies  three  tin-ves  a-day  in  tunning  water,  and  are  re- 
markably cleanly  in  their  clothes.  They  are  moft  ex- 
pert fwimmers,  being  accuftomed  to  the  water  from 
their  infancy.  Captain  Cook  relates  the  folio  A'ing  re- 
markable inftance  of  their  expertnefs.  On  a  part  of 
the  fhore  where  a  tremendoufly  high  furf  broke,  info- 
much  that  no  European  boat  could  live  in  it,  and  the 
bell  European  fwimmer,  he  was  perfuaded,  would  have 
been  drowned,  as  the  fhore  w  is  covered  with  pebMts 
and  large  flones,  yet  here  were  lo  or  12  Indians  fwim- 
ining  for  their  amufement.  Whenever  a  furf  broke 
near  them,  they  dived  under  it,  and  rofe  again  on  the 
other  fide.  Thv;  flern  of  an  old  canoe  added  much  to 
'  their  fport.  This  they  took  out  before  them,  and 
fwam  with  it  as  far  as  the  outermoff  breach  ;  when  two 
or  three  getting  into  it,  ani  turning  the  fquare  end  to 
the  breaking  wave,  were  driven  in  towards  the  fliore 
wit}i  incretiible  rapidity,  fcmctimes  ahnoft  to  the  beach: 
hut  generally  the  wave  broke  ovtr  them  before  they 
got  helf  way  ;  in  which  cafe  they  dived,  and  rofe  to 
the  other  fide  with  the  canoe  in  their  hands,  and  fwlm- 
minc  out  with  it  again,  vvere  asain  driven  Lack.  1  his 
amazing  expertnefs  drew  the  Captain's  attention  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  ;  during  which  time  none  of 
the  fwimmers  attempted  to  con\e  afhore,  but  feemed  to 
tnjoy  the  fport  in  the  highefi  degree.  At  another 
time,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  quarter-deck  intending 
to  drop  a  bead  into  a  canoe  for  a  little  boy  of  fix  years 


of  age,  it  accidentally  miffed  the  boat,  and  fell  into  Otaheitee.^ 

the  fea  ;  but  the  child  immediately  leaped  overboard,  ~  » 
dived  after  it,  and  recovered  it.  To  reward  him  for 
this  feat,  fome  more  beads  were  dropped  to  him  ;  which 
excited  a  number  of  men  and  women  to  amufe  the  of- 
ficers with  their  amazing  feats  of  agility  in  the  water, 
and  not  only  fetched  up  feveral  beads  fcattered  at  once, 
but  likewife  large  nails.  Which,  from  their  weight,  de- 
fccnded  quickly  to  a  confiderable  depth.  Some  of 
thefe  people  continued  a  confiderable  time  Under  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  were  feen  to  go  " 
down,  the  water  being  extremely  clear,  was  very  fur- 
prifing.  Here  a  green  branch  of  a  tree  is  ufed  as  an 
emblem  of  peace,  in  exa6l  conformity  to  theculfomof 
the  ancient  nations.  We  fhall  add  an  extract  here 
from  Captain  Cook's  lafl  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  Nothing  could  make  a  Ifronger  imprefTion  at  finl 
fight,  on  our  arrival  here,  than  the  remark7.ble  con- 
trail between  the  robufl  make  and  dark  colour  of  the 
people  of  Tongataboo  *,  and  a  fort  of  delicacy  aad  *  One  of 
whitenefs  which  diftinguiflr  the  Inhabitants  of  Ota- the  Friend, 
heitee.  It  was  even  fome  time  before  that  difference  'fla"di. 
could  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Otaheitcans  ;  and 
then  only,  perhaps,  becaufe  we  became  accuflomed  to 
them,  the  marks  which  had  recommended  the  other* 
began  to  be-forgotten.  Their  women,  however,  ftruck 
us  as  fuperlor  in,  every  refpedl ;  and  as  pofTeffing  all 
thofe  delicate  charadlerlftlcs  which  diftinguifh  them, 
from  the  other  fex  in  many  ceun tines.  The  beard 
which  the  men  heie  wear  long,  and  the  hair,  which 
Is  not  cut  fo  fhort  as  Is  the  fafhion  at  Tongataboo, 
made  alfo  a  great  difference  ;  and  we  could  not  help 
thinking  that  on  every  occafion  they  fhowed  a  greater 
degree  of  timidity  and  ficklenefs.  The  mufcular  ap- 
pearance, fo  common  amongil  the  Friendly  Iflanders, 
and  which  ftems  a  confequence  of  their  being  accuf- 
tomed to  much  aftion,  is  lofl  here,  where  the  fuperlor 
fertility  of  their  country  enables  the  inhabitants  to 
lead  a  more  indolent  life  ;  and  its  place  Is  fuppUed  by 
a  plumpnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  fl<in  ;  which  though 
perhaps  more  confonant  with  our  ideas  of  beauty,  la 
no  real  advantage,  as  it  feems  attended  with  a  kind 
of  languor  in  all  their  motions,  not  obfervahle  in  the  ' 
others.  This  obfervation  is  fully  verified  in  their 
boxing  and  wreilling,  which  may  be  called  little  bet- 
ter than  the  feeble  efforts  of  children,  if  compared  to 
the  vigour  with  which  thefe  exerclfes  are  performed 
at  the  Friendly  Iflands, 

"Perfonal  endowments  Ijeing  In  great  efteem  amongft 
them,  they*  have  recourfe  to  feveral  methods  of  im- 
proving them,  according  to  their  notions  of  beauty. 
In  particular,  it  is  a  pradlice,  efpecially  amongfl  the 
Arreoy-i  or  unmarried  men  of  fome  coniequence,  to 
undergo  a  kind  of  phylical  operation  to  render  them 
fair.  This  Is  done  by  remaining  a  month  or  two  In 
the  houfe  ;  during  which  time  they  wear  a  great  quan- 
tity'of  clothes,  cat  nothing  but  bread  fruit,  to  which 
they  afcribe  a  remarkable  property  in  whitening  them. 
They  aifo  fpeak,  as  if  their  corpulence  and  colour, 
at  other  times,  depended  upon  their  food  ;  as  they  are 
obliged,  from  the  change  of  feafons,  to  ufe  different 
forts  at  different  times. 

"  The  graceful  air  and  firm  fhp  with  whLh  thefe 
people  walk  are  not  the  leall  obvious  proof  of  their 
perfonal  accomplifiiments.    Tiiey  coafiJer  this  as  a 
3  Z  2      *  thing 
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ecaheitfrc.^  thing  fb  natifral,  or  fo  neceffary  to  be  acquired,  that 
*  nothing  ufed  to  excite  their  laughter  fooner,  than  to 
fee  us  frequently  ftumbling  upon  the  roots  of  trees,  or 
other  inequalities  of  the  greund. 

"  Their  countenaaces  very  remarkably  exprefa  the 
abundant  mildnefa  or  good  nature  which  they  pofft-fs, 
and  are  entirely  free  from  that  favage  kcennefs  which 
marks  nations  in  a  barbarous  ftate.  One  would,  in- 
deed, be  apt  to  fancy  that  they  had  been  bred  up  un- 
der the  fevereft  rtftriftions  to  acquire  an  afpccl  fo  fet- 
tled, and  fuch  a  command  of  their  pafiions,  as  well  as 
fteadinefs  in  conduft.  But  they  are  at  the  fame  time 
frank,  cheerful,  and  good-humoured,  though  fome- 
times,  in  the  prefence  of  their  chiefs,  they  put  on  a 
degree  of  gravity,  and  fuch  a  ferious  air,  as  becomes 
ftiff  and  aukward,  and  has  an  appearance  of  referve. 

"  Their  peaceable  difpofnion  is  fufficiently  evinced 
from  the  friendly  reception  all  ftrangcrs  have  met  with 
who  have  vifited  them.  Inftead  of  offering  to  attack 
them  openly  or  clanJeftinely,  as  has  been  the  cafe 
with  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  fe'as,  they  have 
never  appeared  in  the  fmallefl  degree  hoftile,  but  on 
the  contrary,  like  the  molt  civilized  people,  have 
lisourted  an  intercourfe  with  their  vilitors  by  bartering, 
which  is  the  only  medium  that  unites  all  nations  in  a 
fart  of  friendfhip.  They  underihnd  barter  (which 
.they  call  Juikatou)  fo  pcrfeftly,  that  at  firft  we  ima- 
gined they  might  have  acquired  this  knowledge  of  it 
fcy  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  neighbouring 
iflandd ;  hut  we  were  afterwards  affured,  that  they  had 
litde  or  no  tr;',ffic  except  with  Feejee,  from  which  they 
get  the  red  ieathers,  and  fome  few  other  iuticlcs  which 
they  elleem  Perhaps  no  nation  in  the  world  traffic 
with  more  honefty,  and  lefs  diltrufl.  We  could  al- 
ways fafely  permit  thensftto  examine  our  goods,  and  to 
hand  them  about  one  to  another ;  and  they  put  the 
fame  confidence  in  us,  Jf  either  party  repented  of 
the  bargain,  the  goods  were  re-exchanged  with  mutual 
confent  and  good  humour.  Upon  the  whole,  they 
4eem  pofleffed  of  many  of  the  moft  excellent  qualities 
that  adorn  the  human  mind,  fuch  as  induftry,  inge- 
nuity, perfeverance,  affability,  and  perhaps  other  vir- 
tues which  our  fhort  ftay  with  them  might  prevent  our 
obferving. 

'*  The  only  de/"e£l;  fullying  their  charafter  that  we 
know  of  is  their  piopenfity  to  thieving,  to  which  we 
found  thofe  of  all  ages  and  both  fexcs  addicted,  and 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  It  fhould,  however,  be  con- 
fidered,,  that  this  exceptionaljle  part  of  their  conduft 
feemed  to  exift  merely  with  refped  to  us  ;  for  in  their 
general  intercourfe  with  one  another,  1  had  reafon  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  thefts  do  not  happen  more  frequent- 
Jy  (perhaps  his  fo)  than  in  «Dther  countries,  the  dif- 
..honeit  pradices  of  whofe  worthlefs  individuals  are  not 
•  ftippofed  to  aiithorife  any  indifcriminate  cenfure  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Great  allowances 
fhould  be  made  for  the  foibles  of  thefe  poor  natives  of 
the  Facific  Ocean,  whofe  minds  we  overpowered  with 
the  glare  \of  objcds,  equally  new  to  them  as  they 
were  captivating.  fireaUng,  amongft  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  n;:tion8  of  the  world,  may  well  be  confi- 
dered  as  denoting  a  character  deeply  Hained  with  mo- 
ral  turpitude,  with  avarice  unre  ;  rained  by  the  known 
rules  of  right,  and  with  profligacy  producing  extreme 
Indigence,  and  negleding  the  means  of  relieving  it. 


But  at  the  Friendly  and  other  iflands  which  we  vifited,  Otahci 
the  thefts  fo  frequently  committed  by  the  natives,  of  — — vi 
what  we  had  brought  along  with  us,  may  be  fairly  ' 
traced  to  Icfs  culpa'.jle  motives.  They  feemed  to  arife 
folely  from  an  intenfe  curiofity  or  defire  to  poffcfs  fome- 
thing  which  they  had  not  been  accuitomed  co  before, 
and  belonging  to  a  fort  of  people  fo  different  from 
themfelves.  And  perhaps,  if  ,it  were  pofhble  that  a 
fet  of  beings  feemingly  as  fuperior  in  our  judgment  as 
we  are  in  theirs  flrould  appear  amongft  us,  it  might 
be  doubted,  whether  our  natural  regard  to  juftica  would 
be  able  to  reftrain  many  from  falling  into  the  fame  er- 
ror. That  I  have  alhgned  the  true  motive  for  their 
propenfity  to  this  practice,  appears  from  their  ftealing 
every  thing  indifcriminately  at  firft  fight,  before  they 
could  have  the  leaft  conception  of  converting  their 
prize  to  any  one  ufeful  purpofe.  But  I  believe,  with 
us,  no  perfon  would  forfeit  his  reputation,  or  expofe 
himfelf  to  puniflrment,  without  knowing  before-hand 
how  to  employ  the  ftolen  goods.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  pilfering  difpofition  of  thefe  iflanders,  though  cer- 
tainly difagreeable  and  troublefome  to  ftrangers,  was 
the  means  of  affording  us  fome  information  as  to  the 
quicknefs  of  their  intelkas.  For  their  fmall  thefts 
were  committed  with  much  dexterity  ;  and  thofe  of 
greater  confequence  with  a  plan  or  fcheme  fuited  to 
the  importance  of  d.e  objeds.  An  extraordinary 
inftance  of  the  laft  fort  was,  in  their  attempts  to 
carry  away  one  of  the  Difcovery's  anchors  at  mid- 
day. 

"Their  common  diet  is  made  up  of  at  leaft  nine-tenths 
of  vegetable  food  ;  and  1  believe  more  particularly  the 
ffWjff,or  fermented  bread -fruit,  which  makes  part  almoft 
of  every  meal,  has  a  remarkable  effed  upon  thtm,  pre- 
venting a  coftive  habit,  and  psoducing  a  very  fcniible 
coolnefs  about  them,  which  could  not  be  perceived  w 
us  who  fed  on  animal  food.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  o  ^-in-r  ^ 
to  this  temperate  courfe  of  hfe  that  they  have  fo  few 
difeafes  among  them.    See  n°  8. 

They  only  reckon  five  or  fix  which  might  be  called 
chronic,  or  national  diforders  ;  amongft  which  are  the 
dropfy,  and  the  /^/i^i.  or  indolent  fwellings  before 
mentioned,  as  frequent  at  TongataSoo.  But  this  was 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  ;  for  we  hiive  add- 
ed to  this  fhort  catalogue  a  difeafe  which  .abundantly 
fupphes  the  place  of  .  all  the  others,  and  is  now  alraofi 
univerfah  For  this  they  feem  to  have  no  effedual  re- 
medy. The  priefls,  indeed,  fometimes  give  them  a 
medley  of  fimples,  but  they  own  that  it  never  cures 
them.  And  yet  they  alkw  that  in  a  few  cafes  nature, 
without  the  affiibnce  of  a  phyfician,  exterminates  the 
potfon  «f  this  fatal  difeafe;  and  a  perfed  recovery  ia  . 
produced.  I'hey  fay,  that  if  a  njan  is  infeded  with  it 
he  will  often  communicate  it  to  others  in  the  fame 
houfe,  by  feeding  out  of  the  fame  utenfils,  or  handling 
them,  and  that,  in  this  cafe,  they  frequently  die,  while 
he  recovers  ;  though  we  fee  no  reafon  why  this  fhould 
happen.    See  nO  p. 

"  I  heir  behaviour  on  all  occafions  fcems  to  indicate  a 
great  oppennefs  and  gencrofity  of  difpofition.  Omai, 
indeed,  who,  as  their  countryman,  fhould  be  fuppofed 
rather  willing  to  conceal  any  of  their  defeds,  has  of. 
ten  fttid  that  they  arc  fomctimes  cruel  in  puniHiing  their 
enemiea.  According  to  his  repiefentation,  they  tor- 
ment them  very  dchberately  5  at  one  time  tearing  out 
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fmall  pieces  of  flffh  from  different  parts ;  at  another 
taking  out  the  eyes ;  thtn  cutting  off  the  nofe  ;  and 
laftly,  kiUing  them  by  opening  the  belly.    But  this 
only  happens  on  particular  occafions.    If  cheerfulnefs 
argues  a  confcious  innocence,  one  would  fuppofe  that 
their  life  is  feldom  fullied  by  crimes.    This,  however, 
I  rather  impute  to  their  feelings,  which,  though  lively, 
fcem  in  no  cafe  permanent  ;  for  I  never  faw  them  in 
any  misfortune  labour  under  the  appearance  of  anxiety 
after  the  criticsl  moment  was  paft.    Neither  does  care 
«ver  fetm  to  wrinkle  their  brow.    On  the  contrary, 
even  the  appro^vch  of  death  dees  not  appear  to  alter 
their  ufual  vivacity.    I  have  feen  tliem  when  brought 
to  the  brink  ef  the  grave  by  difeafe,  and  when  prepa- 
ring to  go  to  battle  ;  but  in  neither  cafe  ever  obferved 
their  countenances  ovt-rclouded  with  melancholy  or  fe- 
rious  refleftion.    Such  a  difpofition  leads  them  to  di- 
rect all  their  aims  only  to  what  can  give  them  pieafure 
and  eafe.    Their  amufemerts  all  tend  to  excite  and 
continue  their  amorous  pafTions  ;  and  their  fongs,  of 
yrhich  they  are  immoderately  fond,  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.     But  as  a  conflant  fucceffien  of  fenfual  en- 
joyments muft  cloy,  we  found  that  they  frequently  va- 
ried them  to  more  refined  fubjedls,  and  had  much  piea- 
fure in  chanting  their  triumphs  in  war,  and  their  oc- 
cupations in  peace  ;  their  travels  to  other  iflnnds  and 
adventures  there  ;  and  the  peculiar  beauties,  and  fupe- 
rior  advantages  of  their  own  ifland  over  the  reff,  or  of 
different  parta  of  it  over  other  lefs  favourite' dilirifts. 
This  marks  that  they  receive  great  deliiflit  from  mufic ; 
and  thougii  they  rather  exprtfled  a  diflike  to  our  com- 
plicated coiripolitions,  yet  were  they  always  delighted 
with  the  more  melodious  founds  produced  fingly  on 
our  inftruments,  as  F.pproaching  nearer  to  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  own.    Neither  are  they  flrangers  to  the 
foothing  effefts  produced  by  particular  forts  of  motion, 
which  m  fome  cafcd  feem  to  all;.y  any  perturbation  of 
mind  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  mulic.    Of  this  I  met 
with  a  remarkable  inftance.    For,  on  walking  ( ne  day 
a;bout  Matavai  Point,  where  our  tenis  were  erefted, 
I  faw  a  man  paddlin^r  in  a  fmall  canoe  fo  quickly,  and 
iooking  about  with  fuch  eagernefs  on  each  fide,  as  ts 
command  a!!  my  attention,    ht  firfl  I  imagined  that 
he  had  Itolen  fomething  from  one  of  the  fliipe,  and 
was  purfued  ;  but  on  waiting  patiently  faw  him  repeat 
(his  amufement.     He  went  out  from  the  fhore  till  he 
was  near  the  place  wht-re  the  fwtll  begins  to  take  its 
rife  ;  and,  watching  its  firft  motion  very  attentively, 
paddltd  before  it  with  great  quicknefs  till  he  found 
that  it  overtook  him,  and  had  acquired  fufficient  force 
to  carry  his  canoe  before  it,  without  pafling  under- 
neath.   He  then  f^  motionlefj,  and  was  carried  along 
at  the  fame  fwift  rate  as  the  wave,  tiU  it  landed  him 
wpon  the  beach.    Then  he  ftarted  out,  emptied  his 
canoe,  and  went  in  ft  arch  of  another  fwell     I  could 
not  help  concluiling,  that  this  man  felt  the  mofl  fu- 
preme  pieafure,  while  he  was  driven  on  fo  fa^t  and  fo 
fmoothly  by  the  fea  ;  efpecially  as,  though  the  tents 
and  Ihips  were  fo  near,  he  did  not  feem  in  the  leafl  to 


envy,  or  even  to  take  any  notice  of,  the  crowds  of  his  Otahei'tee. 
countrymen  colleded  to  view  them  as  ol-jeds  which  '^''^ 
were  rare  and  curious.  During  my  flay,  two  or  three 
of  the  natives  csme  up.  who  leemed  to  flrare  his  feli- 
city, and  always  called  out  when  there  was  an  appear- 
ance  of  a  favourable  fwell,  as  he  fometimes  miffed  it, 
by  hv8  back  being  turned,  and  looking  about  for  it. 
By  them  I  underftood  that  this  exercife,  which  is  call- 
ed ehorooey  was  frequent  amongfl  them  ;  and  they  have 
probably  more  amufements  of  this  fort,  which  afford 
them  at  leafl  as  much  pieafure  as  ilcaitlng,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  ours  with  whofe  effeds  I  could  com- 
pare ic."  ^  15 

The  language  of  thefe  iflanders  is  foft  and  melo  U- Language,; 
mis  :  it  abounds  with  vowels,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
it  is  eafily  acquired  :  but  it  was  found  excefTivcly  dif- 
ficult to  teach  the  natives  to  pronounce  a  tingle  Eng- 
lifh  word  ;  probafcly  not  only  from  its  abounding  with 
confonants,  but  from  fome  peculiarity  in  its  flru£lure  ; 
for  Spanifh  and  Italian  words,  if  ending  in  a  vowel, 
they  pronounced  with  the  greatefl  eafe.  A  fufScient 
acquaintance  has  not  been  formed  with  it  to  determine 
whether  it  is  copious  or  not ;  but  it  is  certainly  very 
imperfedl,  being  totally  without  inflexion  either  of 
nouns  or  verbs  Few  of  the  nouns  have  more  than 
one  cafe,  and  few  of  the  verbs  m.ore  than  one  tcnfe. 
It  was  impoffible  to  teach  the  ifliuders  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  their  guefls.  They  called  Captain  Cook 
Toote  ;  Mr  Hicks,  the  firfl  lieutenant,  Heie,  &c.  and 
in  this  manner  they  formed  names  for  almoll  every 
rran  in  the  fhip.  In  fome,  however,  it  was  not  eafy 
to  find  any  traces  of  the  original ;  and  they  were  per- 
haps not  mere  arbitrary  foun.ls  formed  upon  the  occa- 
fion,  but  fignificd  wor-'s  in  their  own  language  ;  and 
ii  feems  that  they  could  perfectly  remember  thefe  ap- 
pellations at  the  ciiftance  of  four  years,  by  their  inqui- 
ries after  fuch  gentleiMcn  as  were  abfent  on  the  ftcond 
voyage  by  name.  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  mid/hipman, 
they  called  Matte,  which  in  their  language  fignifics 
dead ;  becaufe  he  commanded  a  party  that  killed  a  man  • 
for  ftealing  a  muflvet..  The  nearefl  imitation  they 
could  reach  of  king  George,  was  by  calling  him  Kihi- 
argo.  We  have  the  following  obfervations  on  this 
fu!  je<Sl,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cook's  lall  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.:  The  language  of  Otaheite,  though  doubt- 
lefs  radically  t!;e  fame  with  that  of  Net*  Zealand  and 
the  Friendly  Iflands,  is  deftitute  of  that  guttural  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  fome  confonants.  with  which  thofe  • 
latter  dialeils  abound.  The  fpecimens  we  have  al- 
ready given  sype  fiifficient  to  mark  wherein  the  varia- 
tion chiefly  confifls,  and  to  fliow,  that,  like  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  it  has  become  foft  and  footh- 
ing.  During  the  former  voyage,  i  had  colledted  a  co- 
pious vocabulary,  which  enabled  me  the  better  to  com- 
pare this  dialect  with  that  of  the  other  iflands  ;  and 
during  this  voyage  I  took  every  opportunity  of  im- 
proving my  acquaintance  with  it,  by  convcifing  with 
Qmai  l)efore  we  arrived,  and  by  my  daily  intercourfe 
with  tiie  natives  while  we  now  remained  there  (a).  It  ; 

abounds  ■ 


(a)  See  this  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Captain  Cook'd  fecond  voyage.    Many  correc- 
tions and  additions  to  it  were  now  made  by  this  indefatigable  inquirer;  biit  the  fpecimens  of  the  language  of  : 
Otaheite,  already  In  the.  haude  of  the  public,  fsera  fufficient  for  every  ufcful- purpofe,  . 
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Otaheitee>  abounds  With  beautiful  and  figurative  exprenions, 
^  which,  were  it  perfedly  known,  would  I  have  no 
doubt  put  it  upon  a  level  Vrith  many  of  the  languages 
that  are  moft  in  efteem  for  their  warm  and  bold  images. 
For  inftance,  the  Otaheiteans  exprefs  their  notions  of 
death  very  emphatically,  by  faying,  *'  that  the  foul 
goes  into  darknefs  ;  or  rather  into  night."  And,  if 
ycu  feem  to  entertain  any  doubt,  in  aflclng  the  quef^ 
ticn,  "  if  fuch  a  perfon  is  their  mother  ?"  they  imme- 
diately reply  with  furprife,  **  Yes,  the  mother  that 
bore  me  "  They  have  one  expreflion  that  corre- 
fpondb  exadly  with  the  phrafeology  of  the  fcriptures, 
where  we  read  of  the  "  yearning  of  the  bowels." — 
1  hey  ufe  it  on  all  occafions,  when  the  pafiious  give 
them  vmeafinefs,  as  they  conftantly  refer  pain  from 
grief,  anxious  defire,  and  other  afl^ftions,  to  the 
bowels,  as  its  f(;at ;  where  they  likewife  fuppofe  all 
operations  of  the  mind  aie  performed.  Their  language 
admits  of  that  inverted  arrangement  of  words  which 
fo  much  didinguifhes  the  Latin  and  Greek  from  moll 
of  our  modern  European  tongues,  whofe  imperfedions 
require  a  more  orderly  conftruAion,  to  prevent  ambi- 
guities. It  is  fo  copious,  that  for  the  bread-fruit  alone, 
in  its  different  ftates,  they  have  above  20  names  ;  as 
many  for  the  taro  root  ;  and  about  10  for  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Add  to  this,  that,  be/ides  the  common  dialed, 
they  often  expoftulate  in  a  kind  of  ftanza  or  recitative, 
which  is  anfwcred  in  the  fame  manner." 

A  map  of  Otahcitee,  engraved  for  Cgptain  Cook's 
firft  voyage,  was  taken  out,  and  laid  before  Tuahow  the 
high  admiral,  without  informing  him  of  what  it  was; 
however,  he  immediately  found  it  out,  and  was  over- 
joyed to  fee  a  rcprefentatioh  of  his  own  country.  He 
pointed  out  all  the  diftrids  of  it,  naming  every  one  of 
thtm  in  their  order. 

Thefe  people  have  a  remarkable  fagacity  in  foretel- 
ling the  weather,  particularly  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  wind  will  blow.  In  their  long  voyages  they  fteer 
by  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  in  the  night  by  the  ftars  ; 
all  of  which  th-  y  dillinguifh  by  feparate  names,  and 
know  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  they  will  appear  in 
any  oi  the  months  during  which  they  are  vifible  ia 
their  horizon.  They  alfo  know  the  times  of  their  an- 
nual appearing  and  difappearing,  with  more  precifioa 
than  would  eahly  be  believed  by  an  European  aftrono- 
mer.  Their  time  they  feem  to  reckon  by  moons,  13 
of  which  make  a  year.  The  day  they  divide  into  lix 
parts,  and  the  night  into  an  equal  number.  They 
judge  ot  the  time  of  the  day  by  the  height  of  the  fun, 
but  they  cannot  afcertain  the  time  of  the  night  by  the 
liars'.  In  numeration,  the  greateft  length  they  can  go 
is  200  ;  that  is,  when  they  have  counted  each  of  their 
fingeis  and  toes  ten  times  over.  "V^hen  they  take  the 
diftance  fr^fim  one  place  to  anotlier,  they  exprefs  it 
g  by  the  time  which  is  required  to  pafs  it. 
"Jovern-  'H^^  govtrnment  of  the  Otaheiteans  feems  greatly 
ment.  to  refcmble  the  early  ftate  of  the  European  nations 
under  the  feudal  fyilem.  Their  orders  of  dignity  are 
eafee-rah'ie,  which  anfwers  to  king  ;  earee,  baron  ; 
nianohuunl^  valTal ;  and  toivtoiv,  villein.  There  are 
two  kings  in  the  ifland,  one  being  the  fovereign  of 
each  of  the  peninfulas  of  which  it  coniiils.  Each  of 
them  is  treated  with  great  refped  by  all  ranks,  but 
dots  not  appear  to  be  invelted  with  fo  much  power  as 
i»  exerciicd  by  the  earees  in  their  own  dillrids.  V/i»eu 
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the  king,  whom  they  called  0-Too,  made  a  vifit  to  Ot» 
Captain  Cook,  the  chiefs,  who  happened  to  be  there  """^ 
before  him,  immediately  ttripped  themfelves  in  great 
hafte.  Captain  Cook  took  notice  of  it ;  upon  which 
they  faid  earee,  earee,  fignifying,  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  O-Too  being  prefent ;  but  this  was  the  on- 
ly outward  token  of  refped  they  paid  him,  for  they 
never  rofe  from  their  feats,  or  made  any  other  obei- 
fance. 

The  earees  are  lords  of  one  or  more  of  the  diftrids 
into  which  each  of  the  peninfulas  is  divided,  and  of 
which  there  are  43  in  the  larger  one.  Thefe  parcel 
out  their  territories  to  the  manahounis ,  who  fuperin- 
tend  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  The  loweft  clafs, 
called  ioivtows,  feem  to  be  nearly  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumflances  with  the  villeins  in  feudal  governments. 
They  do  all  the  laborious  work,  cultivate  the  land, 
catch  fifh,  fetch  wood  and  water,  &c.  Each  of  the 
earees  keeps  a  kind  of  court,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  attendants,  chiefly  the  younger  brothers  of  their 
own  tribe ;  and  among  thefe  fome  hold  particular  offi- 
ces, but  of  which  little  more  is  known  than  fome  of 
their  names. 

In  this  country  a  child  fucceeds  to  his  father's  title* 
and  authority  as  foon  as  he  is  born  ;  and  thus  the  king 
no  fooner  has  a  fon  born,  than  his  fovereignty  ceafcs. 
A  regent  is  then  chofen  ;  and  the  father  generally  re- 
tains his  power  under  that  title,  until  his  child  be- 
comes of  age.  The  child  of  the  baron  fucceeds  to  the 
titles  and  honours  of  its  father  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
as  well  as  the  fon  of  the  king  ;  fo  that  a  baron  who 
was  yefterday  called  earee,  and  was  approached  with 
the  ceremony  of  lowering  their  garments,  fo  as  to  un- 
cover the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  to-day,  if  his  wife 
happens  to  be  delivered  of  a  ciiild,  reduced  to  the  rank 
ot  a  private  man  ;  all  marks  of  refped  being  transfer- 
red to  the  child,  if  it  is  fuffered  to  live,  though  the 
father  ftill  continues  pofl'effor  ani  adminiftrator  of  hia 
eltate.  But  the  acquiefcence  which  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  or  toivtoivs,  yield  to  the  cammand  of  their 
chiefs,  is  very  remarkable.  They  are  not  fuffered  to 
tafte  any  animal  food,  although  they  are  employed  in 
feeding  it  for  their  lords.  They  endure  patiently  very 
fevere  blows,  if,  when  colleded  into  a  large  body, 
they  in  any  manner  prefs  upon  or  annoy  the  king  or 
a  chief  in  his  progrcis  ;  and  all  this  paffive  fpirit  is 
preferved  without  any  power  being  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  to  exad  it  ;  for  he  ufes  no  military  force, 
nor  is  even  attended  with  body-guards. 

There  are  but  few  adions  which  are  reckoned  crimes 
among  the  Otaheiteans.  Adultery,  however,  is  fome- 
times  punifhed  with  death  :  but  in  general,  the  wo- 
man efcspes  with  a  fevere  beating,  and  the  gallant 
pafles  unnoticed.  The  regulation  of  public  juitice  is 
not  conrined  to  the  magiltiate  ;  for  the  injured  party 
ledrefles  his  own  wrong  by  inflicting  whatever  punifh- 
ment  he  can  upon  the  offender :  but  in  matters  of  no- 
torious wrong,  the  chiefs  fometimes  interpofe.  The 
nobility  have  livery  for  their  fcrvants  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  matter's  rank  is  more  or  lefs  elevated,  thefe 
fafhes  arc  worn  higher  or  lower,  being  faflened  clofe 
under  the  arms  of  the  fervants  belonging  to  the  chiefs, 
and  going  round  the  loins  ©f  thole  belonging  to  the 
lowelt  clafs  of  nobility.  Several  parts  of  the  ifland 
feera  to  be  urivate  property,  which  defcend  to  the  heir 

of 
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of  the  pofTsflor  on  his  death,  and  the  defcent  feems 
to  fall  indlfferendy  on  m:in  or  woman.  Captain  Cook 
wafof  opinion,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the 
whole  ifland  araounte.)  to  204,000,  including  women 
and  children. 

The  religious  language  of  the  Otaheiteans,  like  that 
of  the  Gentoo  Bramins,  is  different  from  what  is  ufed 
in  common  difcourfe  ;  but,  according  to  the  accounts 
vre  have  of  their  notions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
world,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous.  They  ima- 
gine that  the  Supreme  Deity,  befides  a  great  many 
female  dcfcendants,  has  one  fon  named  Tans ;  and  to 
him  they  direft  their  worfhip,  though  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  mankind  here  on 
earth  makes  them  more  or  lefs  acceptable  to  this  divi- 
nity. They  believe  the  exigence  of  the  foul  after 
death,  and  of  a  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  happinefs  to 
be  then  enjoyed  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  no  conception 
of  a  ftate  of  puniOimcnt  or  of  fuffering  hereafter.  The 
{hare  of  happinefs  which  they  imagine  every  individual 
will  enjoy  in  this  future  ftate,  will  be  afligned  to  him 
according  to  the  rank  he  holds  on  earth.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  wherein  they  fuppofe  the  happinefs  of 
this  future  ftate  to  coiifift  ;  but  it  is  moft  probably  a 
pretty  exa£l  imitation  of  a  Mohammedan  paradife, 
for  thefe  voluptuaries  can  hardly  be  fup,pofed  capable 
of  imagining  any  pleafure  independent  of  the  inter- 
courfe  of  the  fexes. 

The  prierthood  feems  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family 
or  tribe  ;  and  as  it  is  faid  to  be  numerous,  probably 
thofe  of  that  order  are  reftrained  from  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  Arreoy  :  but  whether  or  not  any  peculiar 
decorum  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  hath  not  yet  ap- 
peared. Thefe  priefts  are  profelfedly  the  men  of 
fcience  ;  but  their  knowledge  is  altogether  frivolous 
and  ufelefs,  for  it  confifts^'n  being  converfant  with  the 
names  of  their  different  fivinitics,  and  fuch  abfurd  tra- 
ditions as  have  been  hat^Jied  down  among  them  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Their  religious  notions  be- 
ing depofited  in  an  unknown  tongue,  ttiey  are  refpect- 
cd  bccaufe  they  are  not  underftood  ;  and  as  the  cure  of 
the  foul  is  no  o'  ject  of  regard,  the  moft  important 
concern  to  thefe  people,  the  cure  of  their  bodies,  is 
committed  to  the  priells,  and  much  parade  is  ufed  in 
their  attempts  to  recover  the  fick,  though  their  reme- 
dies confift  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  enchantments 
rather  than  any  thing  elfe. 

The  marriages  of  thefe  people  are  merely  fecular 
contrafts  ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  tattovving  except  the  prielts  ;  and  this  being 
a  cuftom  univerfally  adopted  by  the  natives,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  the  performing  it  is  a  very  lucrative  em- 
ployment. The  males  in  general  undergo  a  kind  of 
circumcifion,  which  it  is  difgraceful  not  to  comply 
with,  and  which  is  likewife  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
the  priefts  to  perform.  But  what  moft  eftabliflies  the 
credit  of  this  order  of  men  is  their  llcill  in  aftronomy 
and  navigation. 

Captain  Cook,  who  had  fome  reafon  to  believe  that, 
among  the  religious  cuftoms  of  this  people,  human 
facrifices  were  fometimes  offered  up  to  their  deities, 
went  to  a  morai,  or  place  of  worfhip,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Furneaux,  having  with  them  a  failor  who 
fpoke  the  language  tolerably  well,  and  feveral  of  the 
aatives.    In  ike  morai  was  a  tupapQv^}  %  kind  of  bier, 
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with  a  fhcd  erefted  over  it,  on  which  lay  a  corpfe  Otaheitee. 
and  fome  provifions.  Captain  Cook  then  afked  if  the  ^""^ 
plantain  were  for  the  Eatua  ?  If  they  facrificed  to  the 
Eatua  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  &c.  ?  To  all  of  which  an 
intelligent  native  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then 
aflted  if  they  facrificed  men  to  the  Eatua?  He  was  an- 
fwered,  taato  eiw,  "  had  men  they  did;  firft  tiparrahy^ 
beating  them  till  they  were  dead."  He  then  afl<ed  if 
good  men  were  put  to  death  in  this  manner  ?  His  an- 
fwer  was  no,  only  taato  eno.  'I'he  Captain  then  aflced 
if  any  Earees  were  ?  The  native  replied,  they  had 
hogs  to  give  the  Eatua,  and  again  repeated  taato  eno. 
He  was  then  aflced  if  towtows,  who  had  no  hogs,  dogs, 
or  fowls,  but  yet  were  good  men,  were  ever  facrificed 
to  the  Eatua?  The  anfwer  Hill  was  no,  only  bad 
men.  Many  other  queftions  were  put  to  him  ;  all  his 
anfwers  to  which  feemed  to  confirm  the  ideas  that  men 
for  certain  crimes  were  condemned  to  be  facrificed  to 
the  gods,  provided  they  did  not  polfcfs  any  property 
which  they  might  give  for  their  redemption.  How- 
ever, in  purfuing  fuch  inquiries  as  thefe,  no  certain  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  flight 
knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  of  tiie  language 
of  the  country  :  but  according  to  further"  accounts 
which  Captain  Cook  received  from  Omai,  it  feems  to 
reft  with  the  high-prieit  to  fmgle  out  the  victims  for 
facrifice ;  who,  when  the  people  are  aifembled  on  any 
folemn  occaiion,  retires  alone  into  the  houfe  of  God, 
and  flays  there  for  fome  time ;  when  he  comes  out,  he 
informs  the  affembly  that  he  has  feen  and  converfed 
with  the  great  god  (the  high-priell  alone  having  that 
privilege),  and  that  he  has  aflced  for  a  human  facri- 
fice ;  and  tells  them  he  has  defirod  fuch  a  pcrfon, 
naming  a  man  prefent,  who  has  molf  probably,  on 
fome  account  or  other,  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to 
this  gholtly  father.  The  words  are  no  fooner  gone  out 
of  his  mouth,  than  the  devoted  wretch  is  put  to  death ; 
for  his  guilt  cannot  be  doubted,  after  the  oracle  has 
pronounced  his  doom. 

On  this  ifland  was  feen  the  figure  of  a  man  con- 
ftrufted  of  bafket- work,  rudely  made,  but  not  ill  de- 
figned  :  it  was  fomething  more  than  feven  feet  high, 
and  rather  too  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  height.  This 
wicker  ikeleton  was  completely  covered  with  feathers, 
which  were  white  where  the  Ikin  was  to  appear,  and 
black  in  the  parts  which  it  is  their  cuftom  to  paint  or 
ftain,  as  well  as  upon  the  head,  which  was  defigned  to 
reprefent  hair.  Upon  the  head  alfo  were  four  protu- 
berances ;  three  in  front,  and  one  behind,  which  the 
Indians  called  tate-  ete,  little  men.  The  image  was 
called  Manioe  ;  it  was  a  reprefentation  of  Mauive,  one 
of  their  Eatuas,  or  gods  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  was 
faid  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  Otaheitee. 

Thefe  people  pray  at  fun-rife  and  fun-fet.  They 
have  alfo  a  number  of  fuperftitious  praftices,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  influence  of  evil  genii.  E-Tee,  a 
chief,  who  feemed  to  be  the  king's  prime  minifter  in 
1774,  very  ferioufly  aflced  Mr  Forfter  whether  they 
had  a  god  {Eatua)  in  their  country,  and  whether  they 
prayed  to  him  {epoore  ?)  When  he  told  them  that 
they  acknowledged  a  Divinity  who  had  made  every 
thing,  and  was  inviiible,  and  that  they  were  accu- 
ftemcd  to  addrefs  their  petitions  to  him,  he  feem- 
ed to  be  highly  pleafed,  and  repeated  his  words 
with  conimcnu  of  his  own;  to  fevqal  perfons  who  fat 
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Otaheitee.  round  him;  feeming  thereby  to  Intimate,  that  the  ideas    containing  a  few  pieces  of  bread-fruit  ready  roafted,  Otal 


of  his  countrymen  correfponded  with  theirs  in  this  re 
fpea. 

Their  rrorais  are  ufed  both  as  burying-grounds  and 
places  of  worfhip  ;  they  are  apprsached  with  the  moffc 
VTonderfiilexprtffionsGfrevercnce  andhumility;  andthis, 
it  fhould  feenti,  not  becaufe  any  thing  there  is  efteemed 
facred,  but  becaufe  they  there  worfhip  an  invillble  be- 
ing, for  whpm  they  entertain  the  moft  reverential  re- 
fpeft,  although  not  excited  by  the  hope  of  reward  or 
the  dread  of  punifhmtnt-  Though  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  vifihle  objefl  of  worfhip,  yet,  fays 
Captain  Cook,  this  ifland,  and  indeed  the  reft  that  lie 
near  it,  have  a  particular  bird,  fome  a  heron,  and 


which  had  not  been  put  in  all  at  one  time,  fome  being 
frefh,  and  others  dale.  1  his  minute  examination  of 
their  manner  of  treating  their  dead,  feemed  to  be  very 
unwelcome  to  the  natives.  The  faod  fo  placed  by  the 
corpfe  is  defigned  as  an  offering  to  their  gods.  They 
call  in,  near  the  body,  fmall  pieces  of  clo\h,  on  which 
the  tears  and  blood  of  the  mcurners  have  been  fhed  ) 
for  in  their  puroxyfms  of  grief  it  is  an  univerfal  cuftom 
to  wound  themfelves  with  a  fnark's  tooth.  The  mourn- 
et  is  always  a  man  ;  and  he  is  drelTed  in  a  very  fingular 
habit.  Wh<.n  the  bones  are  ftripped  of  their  flefh,  and 
become  dry,  they  are  buried.  This  regard  to  their 
dead  is  very  remarkable  :  ene  of  the  fhip's  company 


others  a  kingsfifher,  to  which  they  pay  a  particular    happening  to  pull  a  flower  from  a  tree  which  grew  on 

one  of  their  fepulchral  inclofures,  an  Indian  ccime  fud. 
denly  behind  him  and  ftruck  him  ;  and  a  party  of 
failors,  who  were  fent  to  get  fome  ftones  for  ballaft  for 
the  fliip,  had  like  to  have  been  embroiled  with  the  na- 
tives, by  pulling  down  fOme  part  of  an  inclofure  of 
this  kind.  This  fhade  under  which  their  dead  are  laid 
is  called  tu^aponv;  the  inclofure  in  which  their  bones  are 
dcpofited  is  called  moyai ;  thefe  latter,  as  has  been  al- 
ready related,  are  aifo  places  of  worfhip.  As  foon  as 
a  native  of  Otaheitee  is  known  to  be  dead,  the  houfe 
is  filled  with  relations,  who  deplore  their  lofs;  fome  by 
loud  lamentations,  and  fome  by  lefs  clamorous,  but 
for  princes  !  daily  reminding  them  of  mortality  whild    more  genuine  expreflions  of  grief    Thofe  who  are  in 

the  neaieft  dfgree  of  kindred,  and  are  really  affeded 
by  the  event,  are  filent  ;  the  reft  are  one  moment  ut- 
tering paffionate  exclam.ations  in  a  chorus,  and  the  next 
laughing  and  talking  without  the  leaft  appearance  of 
concern.  In  this  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day  on 
miiy  have  a  particular  morai,  and  that  it  always  bears  which  they  afltmble  is  fpent,  and  all  the  fucceeding 
the  name  of  the  reigning  prince.  night.     On  the  next  morning  the  body  is  Ihrouded  in 

An  Indian,  who  had  fnatched  away  a  muflcet  from  their  cloth,  and  conveyed  to  the  fea-fide  on  a  bier, 
a  fentry  whilft  on  duty,  was,  by  the  inhumanity  of  a  which  the  bearers  fupport  iupon  their  ftioulders,  at- 
midfliipnian  who  commanded  the  guard,  purfued  and  tended  by  the  prieft,  who  Having  prayed  over  the  body 
{hot.    The  unhappy  fate  of  this  poor  fellow  gave  an    repeats  his  fentences  during  tlRfr  proccflion.    When  it 


regard,  and  concerning  which  they  have  fome  fuper 
ftitious  notions,  refpefting  good  or  bad  fortune,  as  we 
have  of  the  fwallow  and  robin  rcdbreaft,  and  w-ill  on 
no  account  n.oleft  or  kill  them.  One  of  tbcfe  ceme- 
teries, or  places  of  wor/hip,  was  known  to  Captain 
Cook,  on  his  firft  voyage,  by  the  name  of  Tootahah's 
morai,  then  the  regent ;  but  when,  on  his  fecond  voy- 
age, after  the  death  of  that  chief,  he  called  it  by  that 
name,  Maratata,  a  chief  that  accompanied  the  party, 
interrupted  him,  intimating,  that  it  was  no  longer 
Tootahah's  after  his  death,  but  wag  then  known  as  O- 
Too's  morai,  the  then  reigning  prince.    A  fine  moral 


they  live,  and  teaching  them,  that  after  death  they 
♦annot  call  even  that  ground  their  own  which  their 
dead  corpfe  occupies  !  The  chief  and  his  wife,  on  paf- 
fing  by  it,  took  their  upper  garments  from  their  Ihoul- 
ders.    From  hence  it  fliould  feem,  that  the  royal  fa- 


epportunity  for  feeing  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
people  treat  their  dead.  They  placed  the  corpfe  in  the 
open  air  till  the  bones  became  quite  dry  :  a  fhed  was 
erefted  clofe  by  the  houfe  where  the  deceafed  had  re- 
fided  ;  it  was  about  15  feet  long,  and  eleven  broad; 
one  end  was  left  quite  open  ;  the  other  end,  and  the 
two  fides,  were  partly  iiiclofed  with  a  fort  of  wickrr- 


arrives  at  the  water's  edge,  J#  h  fet  down  upon  the 
be-ich  ;  the  prieft  renews  his  jft-ayers,  and  taking  up 
fome  of  the  water  in  his  hands,  fprinkles  it  towards  the 
body,  but  not  upon  it.  It  is  then  c  uried  back  40  or  50 
yards;  and  foon  after  brought  again  to  the  beach, 
where  the  prayers  and  fprinkling  are  repeated.  It  is 
thus  removed  backwards  a:id  forwards  feveral  times  ; 


work.  The  bier  was  a  frame  of  wood,  like  that  on  and  while  thefe  ceremonies  have  been  performing,  a 
■which  the  fea-beds,  called  cots^  are  placed,  with  a  mat-  houfe  has  been  built,  and  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground 
ted  botiorri,  and  fupported  by  four  pofts,_at  the  heig^ht    railed  in.    In  the  centre  of  this  houfe,  or  tupaponv^  as 


of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  body  was 
covered  firft  with  a  mat,  and  then  with  white  cloth  ; 
by  the  fide  of  it  lay  a  wooden  mace,  one  of  their 
weapons  of  war  ;  and  near  the  head  of  it,  which  lay 
next  to  the  clofe  end  of  the  fhed,  lay  two  cocoa-nut 
fllells  ;  at  the  other  end  a  bunch  of  green  leaves,  with 
fome  dried  twigs,  all  tied  together,  were  ftuck  in  the 
ground,  by  which  lay  a  ftone  about  as  big  as  a  cocoa- 
nut.  Near  thefe  lay  one  of  the  young  plantain -leaves 
tfeat  are  ufed  for  emblems  of  peace,  and  clofe  by  it  a 
ftone  ax.  At  the  open  end  of  the  flied  alfo  hung,  in 
fevcral  ftrings,  a  great  number  of  palm-nuts  ;  and 
without  the  fhed  was  fliick  up  in  the  ground  a  ftem  of 


they  term  it,  pofts  are  fet  up  to  fupport  the  bier, 
w^hich  ia  at  length  conveyed  thither,  and  placed  upon 
it ;  and  here  the  body  remains  to  putrify,  till  the 
flefh  is  wholly  wafted  from  the  bones.  Thefe  houfes 
of  corruption  are  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  perfon  whofe  body  they  are  to  contain.  Thofe 
allotted  to  the  lower  clafs  are  juft  fufficient  to  cover 
the  bier,  and  have  no  railing  round  them.  The 
largeft  that  was  feen  was  1 1  yards  long  ;  and  fuch 
are  ornamented  according  to  the  abilities  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  furviving  kindred,  who  never  fail  to  lay 
a  profufion  of  good  cloth  about  the  body,  and  fome- 
times  almoft  covCr  the  outfide  of  the  houfe.  Gar- 


a  p!antai!;-tree,  about  fix  feet  high,  upon  th<*  top  of  lands  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm-nut,  or  pandanus,  and 
which  was  placed  a  cocoa-nut  fliell  full  of  frefh  water  ;  cocoa-leaves,  twifted  by  the  priefts  in  myfterious  knot*, 
againft  the  fide  of  one  of  the  pofts  hung  a  ftnall  bag,    with  a  plant  called  by  them  ethee  no  niorai,  which  i« 
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iitee.  particularly  confecrated  to  funeral  folemnities,  are  de- 
pofited  abont  the  place  j  provifion  and  water  arc  alfo 
left  at  a  little  diftance.  As  foon  as  the  body  is  de- 
pofited  in  the  tupapow,  the  mourning  is  renewed.  The 
women  alTemble,  and  are  led  to  the  door  by  the  near- 
eft  relation,  who  ftrikes  a  fliark's  tooth  feveral  times 
into  the  crown  c?f  her  head  ;  the  blood  copioufly  fol- 
lows, and  is  carefully  received  upon  pieces  of  linen, 
which  are  thrown  under  the  bier.  The  reft  of  the 
women  follow  this  example ;  and  the  ceremony  is  re- 
peated at  the  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  as  long 
as  the  zeal  and  fonow  of  the  parties  hold  out.  The 
tears  alfo  which  are  Ihed  upon  thefe  occafions,  are  re- 
ceived upon  pieces  of  cloth,  and  offered  as  oblations 
to  the  dead.  Some  of  the  younger  people  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  that  is  thrown  under  the  bier  with  the  other 
offerings.  This  cuftom  is  founded  on  a  notion,  that 
the  foul  of  the  deceafed,  which  they  believe  toexift  in 
a  feparate  ftate,  is  hovering  about  the  place  where  the 
body  is  depofited  ;  that  it  obferves  the  aftions  of  the 
furvivors,  and  is  gratified  by  fuch  teftimonies  of  their 
affeftionate  grief.  Whilft  thefe  ceremonies  are  car- 
rying on  by  the.worr.en,  the  rrien  feem  to  be  wholly 
infenfible  of  their  lofs  ;  but  two  or  three  days  after, 
they  alfo  begin  to  perform  a  part.  The  neart- ft  rela- 
tions, take  it  in  turn  to  alfume  the  drcfs,  and  perform 
the  offices. 

1  he  chief  mourner  carries  In  his  hand  a  long  flat 
ftick,  the  edge  of  which  is  fet  with  fhark's  teeth;  and 
in  a  frenzy,  which  his  grief  is  fuppofed  to  have  In- 
fpired,  he  runs  at  all  he  fees,  and  If  any  of  them  hap- 
pen to  be  overtaken,  he  ftrikes  them  moft  unmerci- 
fully with  his  indented  cudgel,  which  cannot  fail  to 
wound  them  in  a  dangerous  manner.  The  procefliona 
continue  at  certain  Intervals  for  five  moons  ;  but  are 
lefp  and  lefs  frequent,  by  a  gradu?.!  diminution,  as  the 
end  of  that  time  approaches.  When  it  Is  expired, 
what  ren.ains  of  the  body  is  taken  down  from  the  bier; 
and  the  bones,  having  been  fcraped  and  wafhcd  very 
clean,  are  buried,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon, 
either  within  or  without  a  morai.  if  the  deceafed  was 
an  earee,  or  chief,  his  fkijll  is  not  burled  with  the  reft 
of  his  bones,  but  is  wrapped  up  in  fine  cloth,  and  put 
in  a  kind  of  tox  made  for  that  purpofe,  which  is  alfo 
placed  in  the  morai.  This  coffin  is  called  envharre  no 
ie  oremetua,  *'  the  houfe  of  a  teacher,  or  mafter." 
After  this  the  mourning  ceafes,  except  fome  of  the 
women  continue  to  be  really  afflii^ed  at  the  lafs,  and 
in  that  cafe  they  will  fuddenly  weund  themfelves  with 
the  fhark's  tooth  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  The 
ceremonies,  however,  do  not  ceafe  with  the  mourn- 
ing ;  for  prayers  are  ftill  faid  by  the  prieft,  and  offer- 
ings made  at  the  morai.  Some  of  the  things,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  depofited  there,  are  emblemati- 
cal :  a  young  plantain  is  faid  to  reprefent  the  decea- 
fed, and  a  bunch  of  feathers  the  Deity  who  is  invo- 
ked. 'I  he  prieft  places  himfelf  overagainft  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  god,  accompanied  by  fome  of  the  rela- 
tions, who  are  furnifhed  with  a  fmall  offering  :  he  re- 
peats his  orifon  in  a  fet  form,  confifting  of  feparate 
lentences  ;  at  the  fame  time  weaving  the  leaves  of 
X\td  cocoa-nut  into  different  forms,  which  he  after- 
wards depofits  upon  the  ground  where  the  bones  have 
been  interred  :  the  Deity  is  then  addreffed  by  a  flirill 
fcreech,  which  is  ufed  only  upon  that  occafion.  Whtn 
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the  prieft  retires,  the  tnft  of  feathers  Is  removed,  and  Ocaheh 
the  provlfions  are  left  to  putrify,  or  be  devoured  by 
the  rats. 

This  ceremony  of  mourning,  a»  defcribed  above,  was 
performed  by  Tirope,  one  of  the  wives  of  Tubotirai 
Tamaide  ;  who,  when  the  bleeding  from  the  wound}? 
which  ftie  had  thus  given  herfelr  ceafeJ,  looked  up 
with  a  fmile  on  the  company  round  her,  and  who  had 
before  inquired  of  her,  very  earn^ftly,  the  caufe  of 
her  behaviour,  without  receiving  any  anfwer,  or  ha- 
ving been  at  all  noticed  by  her.  She  then  began  to 
pick  up  fome  fmall  pieces  of  cloth  which  fhe  had 
fpread  to  catch  the  blood  ;  and  having  got  them  all 
together,  ftie  went  to  the  (liore,  and  threw  them  into  " 
the  fea.  She  then  plunged  into  the  river  ;  and  having^ 
wafhed  her  whole  body,  returned  to  the  comp  my  as 
cheerful  as  ever.  To  add  to  the  fingularity  of  this 
conduft,  the  Indians  who  ftood  round  her  all  the  time 
that  this  frantic  diftrefs  was  performing,  converfed 
with  great  indifference  and  jocularity. 

There  is  not  a  more  ancient  cuftom  handed  down  to 
us  than  that  of  cutting  the  body  to  exprefs  gi'ief  and 
diftrefs  of  mind  In  the  code  of  lawa  delivered  by 
Mofes  to  the  Ifraelites,  1400  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era,  this  praftice  is  txprefsly  forbidden  to  that 
people :  *'  Ye  ftiall  not  cut  yourfelves,  or  make  any 
baldnefs  between  the  eyes  for  the  dead,"  Deut.  xiv.  t. 
Hence  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  this  rite  prevailed  in 
Egypt,  from  whence  the  Jews  derived  moft  of  thofe 
propenfities  which  were  inhibited  by  their  great  legif- 
lator.  We  are  told  likewife  in  the  book  of  Kings,  of 
the  priefts  of  Baal  wounding  themfelves,  after  they 
had  long  waited  in  vain  for  the  fupernatural  interven- 
tion of  their  idol.  D'Arvieux  informs  us,  that  the 
modern  Arabs  retain  the  fame  cuftom,  and  that  the 
part  ♦hey  chiefly  wound  is  their  arras.  The  difference 
in  the  pradlice  as  now  prevailing  in  O-Taheitee  and 
Arabia  feems  to  be,  that  in  the  firft  none  but  the  wo- 
men make  ufe  of  It,  and  In  the  latter  it  is  confined  to 
the  men,  and  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  their  defperate 
paflion  for  fome  favourite  miftrefs. 

The  mourning  which  is  worn  here  is  an  head-drefs 
of  feathers,  the  colour  of  which  is  confecrated  to  death, 
and  a  veil  over  the  face.  This  drefs  is  called  eeva. 
The  whole  nation  is  faid  to  appear  thus  on  the  death 
of  their  king.  The  mourning  for  fathers  is  very  long. 
The  women  mourn  for  their  bufb^nds,  but  not  the  huf- 
bands  for  their  wives. 

We  ftiall  conclude  this  account  of  Otaheitee  with 
the  hiftory  of  Oma't,  or,  as  he  is  improperly  called  0- 
m'rak,  who  was  brought  over  to  Erj.^land.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ulietea,  or  Raietea  ;  and  embarked  at  Hua- 
hine  with  Captain  Furneaux,  on  board  the  Adventure, 
In  September  1773  »  ^'^^  (hips  feparating  in 

a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand  a  few  months 
afterwards,  the  voyage  of  the  Adventure  was  brought 
to  a  much  earlier  conclufion  than  that  of  the  Refolu- 
tion,  for  ftie  arrived  at  Spithcai  the  14th  of  July  fol- 
lowing. This  youth  is  faid  to  have  had  fome  proper- 
ty in  his  native  foil,  of  v^hich  he  was  difpoffeffed  by 
the  people  of  Bolabola :  but  he  was  not  one  of  the 
earees,  or  gentry  of  that  country,  l  ut  of  the  middling 
clafs  of  people.  He  was  eminent  neither  for  hgure, 
fhape,  r.or  complexion  ;  his  colour  being  of  a  deep 
hue,  refembling  a  towtow,  or  one  of  the  common 
4  A  people ; 
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Ota^titec.p^eple;  an^  both  Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forfter  agree 
^"-"Y^  jn  thinking  him  no  j  roper  fannple  of  the  ishalMtants  of 
thofe  iflaiids,  in  refpeft  of  perfonal  beauty.  However, 
they  are  both  of  opinion,  that  the  quah'ties  of  his 
heart  and  head  referabled  thofe  of  his  coutitrymen  in 
general,  and  that  no  one  of  the  natives  would  have 
gtven  more  general  fatisfaftion  by  his  behaviour  whilll 
he  remained  in  England.  He  is  dcfcribed  an  pofiefling 
a  good  uBderflanding,  quick  parts,  and  honeft  prin- 
ciples :  not  an  extraordinary  genius  like  Tupia  ;  yet 
not  at  ajl  deficient  in  intelligence,  which  appears  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  game  of  chefs,  in  which  he  made 
an  amazing  proficiency.  His  principal  patrons,  whilft 
in  England,  were,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  }^  Banks, 
and  Doftor  Solander.  His  notle  patron  introduced 
him  to  his  Majefty  at  Kew  ;  and,  during  his  ftay  in 
England,  he  was  carefFed  by  many  of  the  principsl  no- 
bility. He  naturall;^  imitated  that  eafy  arid  elegant 
politenefs  which  is  prevalent  among  the  great,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  civilized  fociety.  In- 
deed he  adopted  the  manners,  the  occupation?,  and 
amufements  of  his  companions  in  general,  and  gave 
many  proofs  of  a  quick  perception  and  a  lively  fancy. 
He  rippears,  however,  to  have  been  treated,  whilft  he 
refided  here,  rather  as  a  fafliioriable  exhibition,  than 
as  a  rationed  being.  No  attention  feems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  enriching  his  mind  with  ufeful  knowledge, 
fuch  as  miglit  have  rendered  him  a  valuable  acquifition 
to  his  country  on  his  return  thither ;  no  means  were 
ufed  to  inftn.dl  him  in  agriculture,  or  any  mechanical 
art  or  ufeful  manufa<S.ure  ;  and,  above  ail,  to  pofltfs 


therefore  exj;ofed  in  an  open  boat,  were  indeed  fliock* 
ing.    An  account  of  it  has  leen  lately  publifhed. 

OTALGIA,  the  E  AR  AC  H ,  in  medicine.  See  there  i 
n°  80.  and  364. 

OTELANDS,  or  Oatlands,  in  England,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  near  We)  bridge,  was  formerly  a  royal 
palace,  wherein  Henry  duke  of  Glouceiler,  third  fon  to 
king  Charles  1.  was  born;  and  had  a  deer-park,  which  in 
the  late  civil  wars  was  by  the  parliamentarians  laid  operr, 
and  the  houfe  demoIiHied.  In  1 673  there  was  ;i  brick- 
wall  remaining,  which  encompaffed  ten  acres;  but  there 
were  then  fmall  traces  of  the  chief  pile,  hefi-les  the 
gardener's  lodge,  wherein  was  the  lilk-wdrm  room 
raifed  by  King  James  I.'s  queen.  It  is  now  a  mo  ft 
magnificent  building,  and  commands  a  moft  extenfifc 
profpeft,  which  words  cannot  defcribe.  In  the  pnrk 
there  v.'as  a  paddock,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  ufed  to 
fhoot  with  a  crcfs  bow.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
his  royal  highnefs  the  Duke  of  York,  who  purchafcd 
it  for  43,ocol.  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  1789. 

OXFORD,  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Kcntj  by 
the  Dartnt,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  In  793  theie  was 
a  battle  at  this  place  between  the  two  Saxon  kings,  Of- 
fa  of  Mercia  and  Alrick  of  Kent,  who  was  kille<4  by  Of- 
fa  ;  and  another  in  ici6,  wherein  the  Danilh  king  Ca~ 
nute  v.  as  routed  byKingEdmundlronfide.  Thefald  Of- 
fa,  to  atone  for  the  blood  he  had  (bed  in  that  battle,  firft: 
gave  this  place  to  Chriit-church,  Canterbury  (as  the 
deed  fays),  in pafcua porcorum,  "  for  the  fu^>port  of  the 
archbiHiop's  hogs  and  fo  it  remained  iii  the  arch- 
bilhop's  liberty,  till  exchanged  with  King  Henry  VIII. 


-  I) 
Ochniel. 
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him  with  a  moral  fenfe;  to  teach  him  the  exalted  ideas  '  for  other  lands.    There  was  a  chantry  founded  at  the 
of  virtue,  and  the  fublime  principles  of  revealed  reli-  " 
gisn.    After  a  ftay  of  two  years  in  England,  and  ha- 
ving Lccn  inoculated  for  the  fmall- pftx,  he  embarked 
with  Captain  Cook,  on  board  the  Rcfolution,  on  his 
return  home,  loaded  with  a  profu£on  ©f  prefents.  At 


Ryehoufe  in  this  parifti. 
chapel  to  Shoreham. 

OTHNIEL,  in  facred  ^Iftory,  the  fon  of  Kena7,, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.    We  are  tohi  (Jofh.  xv.  17.), 
that  Othniel  was  brother  to  Caleb  ;  and  (Judges  i,  13.) 
parting  with  his  friends  here,  his  tears  flowed  plenti-    it  is  exprefsly  faid^  that  he  w>s  Caleb's  younger  bro- 
fuliy,  and  his  whole  b«haviour  bcfpoke  him  to  be  fin-    ther.    There  are,  however,  fome  dilBculties  in  this  ; 
cercly  affeftcd  at  the  feparation  :  but  though  he  lived    for  n  Caleb  and  Othnlel  had  been  brothers,  the  latter 


in  the  midft  of  amufements  during  his  refidence  in 
England,  his  return  to  his  native  countiy  was  always 
in  his  thcyghts;  and  the'  he  was  not  impatient  to  go, 
he  exprefied  a  fatisfa&ion  as  the  time  of  his  return  ap- 
prcached. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  people  which  onr  limits 
peimit  t!S  to  give.  In  the  hiflory  of  ma:-kind  it  is  not 
without  importance;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  philofo- 
pher,  the  morali.ft,  or  the  divine,  it  may  be  ufeful.  The 
fubjtft,  becaufe  but  new,  has  been  much  agitated,  and 
jp  pretty  generrlly  known.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
make  n.en  and  manners  their  peculiar  ftudy,  will  be 
anxious  for  further  information  ;  we  muft  refer  them, 
however,  to  thofe  authors  who  have  written  particularly 
and  copicully  cn  the  fubjeft.  Cook  and  other  voyagers 
of  eminence  will  at  Itall  command  attention.  We  a.ay 
juft  rcnrark,  tha-t  there  muft  furtly  !  e  fbmething  ex- 
tremely fafc'nating  in  the  perfens,  msnners,  or  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Inhabitants,  or  In  the  foil  and  appearance  of 
the  country^  that  could  tempt  the  greater  part  of  a 
fhip's  crew  to  refift  authority,  and  forcibly  to  return 
to  Oiaheitee  ;  yet  fuch  wc  know  was  the  cafe :  and 
the  fufferlngs  of  the  commander,  and  thofe  who  re- 
fufed  to  join,  in  this  vile  confpiracy^  and  who  were 


could  not  have  married  his  nl^'ce  Achfah  the  daughter 
of^  Caleb.  Secondly,  the  fcripture  never  afligns  to 
Caleb  and  Othniel  the  fame  father  :  it  always  names 
Kenr.z  as  father  to  Othniel,  and  Jephunneh  as  the  fa- 
therii^f  Caleb.  Laflly,  Caleb  tnuft  be  much  older  than 
Othniel,  fince  he  gave  Othniel  his  daughter  Achfnh 
in  marriage.  Thus  it  feems  much  better  to  fuppof;; 
Kenaz  and  Jephunneh  to  be  two  brothers,  find  that 
Othniel  and  Caleb  were  cou!in-germans,  and  in  this 
fenfe  to  be  nearly  related,  or  brothers  according  to 
the  language  of  fcripture.  Thus  Achfah  belnj;  but 
fecond  coufin  in  refpeft  of  Othniel,  he  might  marry 
her  without  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Csleb  having  received  his  portion  In  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  in  the  midft  of  a  country  that  was  poffefled 
by  giants  of  the  race  of  Anak,  after  he  had  taken 
the  city  of  Hebron,  he  advances  toveiards  Debir, 
otherwife  called  Kirjath-Jepher^  and  declares  that  he 
would  give  his  daughter  Achfah  in  marriage  to  him 
that  ftiould  take  Kirjath-fepher.  Othniel  took  it,  and 
had  Achfah  to  wife. 

After  the  death  of  Jofhua,  the  Ifraelites  not  giving 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  extermii\ate  the  Canaanites 

that; 
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fillio.  tLat  U^ere  tlien  In  the  land,  and  not  Imving  continued 
in  their  fidelity  to  the  Lard,  he  delivered  them  over  to 
Chunian-ruflinthaim  king  of  Mcfopotamia  (Judges  iii. 
4,  &c.)»  to  whom  they  continued  in  fubjedion  for 
eight  years.  Then  they  cvied  to  the  Lord,  who  raifed 
them  up  a  deliverer  in  the  perfon  of  Othniel  the  fon 
of  Kenaz,  v/ho  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God,  and 
jiidg^ed  Ifrael.  He  came  into  the  field,  and  gave  battle 
to  Chufhan-ruihathaim,  beat  him,  and  delivered  Ifrael 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2599 ;  and  the  country  was 
at  reft  for  40  years.  After  this  Othniel  died  ;  but  the 
precife  year  of  his  death  is  net  known. 

OTHO  (M.  Salvius),  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
A.  D.  32,  of  a  family  defcended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Etroria.  He  was  among  the  number  of 
Nero's  favourites,  and  accordingly  was  raifed  to  the 
higheft  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  made  governor  of  Pan- 
nonia  by  the  intereft  of  Seneca,  who  wifiied  to  remove 
liim  from  Rom£,  le'l  Nero-'s  love  for  Poppaei  fhould 
prove  his  ruin.  After  Nero's  death  Otho  conciliated 
the  favour  of  Galba  the  new  emperor ;  but  when  ke 
did  not  gain  his  point>  and  when  Galba  refufed  to 
adopt  him  as  h-s  fucceffor,  he  refclved  to  make  himfelf 
abfolute,  without  any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignify  of 
his  friend..  The  great  debts  which  he  had  contra6ted 
encouraged  his  avarice  ;  and  he  procured  the  aflafiina- 
tion  of  Galba,  and  made  himfelf  emperor.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  the  fjnste  and  the  Roman  people  ; 
but  the  fudden  revolt  of  VitcUius  in  Germany  rendered 
his  fituation  very  precarious,  and  it  was  mutually  re- 
folved  that  their  refpeiSiive  right  to  the  empire  fhould 
be  decided  by  arms.  Otho  obtained  three  viAories, 
but  in  a  general  engagement  near  Brixellum  his  forces 
vere  defeated,  and  he  ftabbed  himfelf  when  all  hopes 
of  fucctfs  had  vanlfhed.  This  happened  about  the 
37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  three 
months.  It  has  beeh  juftly  obfervtd,  that  the  iait 
moments  of  Ocho's  Hfe  were  thofe  of  a  phi'ofopher. 
He  comforted  his  foldiers  who  lamented  his  fortune, 
and  he  exprefTed  his  concern  for  thtir  fafety  when 
they  earneftly  folicited -to  pay  him  the  lail  friendly 
offices  before  he  flabbed  himfelf;  and  he  obfetved, 
that  it  was  better  that  one  man  (hould  die  than  that 
all  fliould  be  involved  in  ruin  on  account  of  his  obfti- 
iiaoy.  His  nephew  was  much  affected,  and  feared 
exceedingly  the^  anger  and  haughtinefs  of  the  conque- 
ror ;  but  Otho  comforted  him>  and  obferved,  that  Vi- 
tellius  would  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  the  friends 
and  relations  of  Otho,  fince  Otho  was  not  afhamed  to 
fay,  thit  in  the  time  of  iheir  greateit  enmity  ihe  mo- 
ther of  Vitellius  had  received  every  friendly  treatment 
from  his  hands.  He  alfo  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  ViteUius,  might  provoke  his 
refcntment  agalnfl  thofe  who  had  favoured  the  caufe 
of  an  unfortunate  general.  Thefe  noble  and  humane 
fenttments  in  a  man  who  was  the  affociate  of  Nero's 
ihameful  pleafures,  and  who  had  ftained  his  hand  In 
the  blood  of  hia  mailer,  have  appeared  to  fosne  won- 
derful, and  have  pafll-d  for  the  features  of  policy,  and 
rot  of  a  naturally  Tirtuous  and  benevolent  heart.  His 
father  wa^  a  favourite  of  Claudius. 

Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  in  Cicero's 
fonfulll)ip,  made  a  regulation  to  permit  the  Roman 
knights  at  public  fpedlacles  to  have  the  14  firil  lows 
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after  the  feats  of  the  fenators.  This  was  oppofed  with  Otfcw 
virulence  by  fome,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  &c.        1,  "  j 

Otho  (Venius),  a  very  celebrated  Dutch  painter.  ^.  ; 

He  was  defcended  of  a  confiderable  family  in  Leyden^ 
and  was  born  in  1556.    He  was  carefully  educated  by 
his 'parents  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  at  the  fame  time 
learned  to  defign  of  Ifaac  Nicholas.    He  was  but  15 
when  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  leave  his  country. 
He  fetired  to  Liege,  finilhed  his  ftudies,  and  there 
gave  the  firft  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  mind. 
Pie  was  well  known  to  Cardinal  Groolbeck,  who  gave 
him  letters  of  recommendation  when  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  Cardinal  Maduccio. 
His  genius  was  fo  aftive,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to 
philofophy,  poetry,  mathematics,  and  painting',  all  at 
once.    He  became  a  great  proficient  in  defigning  un- 
der Frederico  Zuchero.    He  acquired  an  excellence 
In  all  the  parts  of  painting,  cfpecially  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  claro  cbfcuro  ;  by  which  means  he  came 
to  be  accounted  one  of  the  moft  Ingenious  men  of  his 
age.    He  lived  at  Rome  feven  years,  during  which, 
time  he  performed  feveral  rare  pieces ;  afid  then  paf- 
fing  into  Germany,  \^as  received  into  the  fervice  of 
the  emperor.    After  this  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
eleftor  of  Cologne  employed  him  ;  but  all  the  advan- 
tages he  got  from  the  courts  of  foreign  princes  could 
not  detain  him  there.    He  had  a  defire  to  return  into 
the  Low  Countries,  of  which  Alexander  Farnefe, 
prince  of  Parma,  was  then  governor.    He  drew  the 
prince's  pifture,  armed  cap-a-pee,  which  confirme  i  his 
reputation  in  the  Netherlands.    After  the  death  of 
that  prince)  Venius  returned  t©  Antwerp,  where  he 
adorned  the  principal  churches  with  his  paintingai. 
The  archduke  Albert,  who  fuccecded  the  prince  of 
Parma  in  the  govtrmr.ent  of  the  Low  Coimtrles,  fent 
for  him  to  Brulfels,  and  made  him  mailer  of  the  mint ; 
a  place  which  occupied  much  of  his  time,  yet  he  found 
fome  time  for  the  excrcife  of  his  profeffion.    He  drew 
the  archduke  and  the  infanta  ifahtlla's  portraits  at 
large,  which  were  fent  to  J.?mc8  I.  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and,  to  (how  his  knowledge  of  polite  learning  Iikewlfci, 
he  publilhed  fevtrai  treatifes,  which  he  embellifhed  witli 
cuts  of  his  own  defigning.    Iiouis  III.  made  him  very 
great  offers  to  tempt  him  Into  his  fervice  5  but  he  would 
never  leave  hii  own  country,  fatisfying  himfelf  with 
the  cna?a£ter  and  emj^iioyments  he  held  there.  He 
was  the  iirft,  after  Polydore  Caravaggio,  who  reduced 
the  claro-obfcuro  to  a  principle  of  the  art  of  painting. 
Rubens  perfefted  what  he  began,  and  the  whole 
Flemifh  ichool  learntd  It  of  him.     Venius  died  at 
BrufTtls,  1634,  in  his  78th  year.    He  had  two  bro- 
thers, Gilbert,  who  was  a  graver,  and  Peter  a  painter. 
He  had  alfo  the  honour  of  breeding  up  the  famous 
Rubens  in  his  art. 

OTHONNA,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  ncceflarla  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngcnefia 
cisfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  tratural  method  ranking 
Wider  the  49th  orier,  CGmpofita:.  The  receptacle  is 
naked  ;  there  is  almoR;  no  pappus ;  the  calyx  is  mono- 
phylloiis,  multifid,  and  nearly  cylindrical. 

OrHRYADES,  one  of  tke  300  Sp-jrtans  who 
foughl  againft  300  Argives,  when  thofe  two  nation* 
difpated  their  refpet^ive  right  to  Thyreata.  Two 
Arglm,  Alciaor  and  Crcnius,  and  Othryades,  furvlved 
4  A  2  the 
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Ot«,  ^  the  battle.  The  Argives  went  home  to  carry  the 
I  '.  news  of  their  vidlory  ;  but  Othryades,  who  had  been 

*  reckoned  among  the  nunriber  of  the  flain  on  account 
of  his  wounds,  recovered  himfelf,  and  earned  fome  of 
the  fpoils  of  which  he  had  ftripped  the  Argives  into 
the  camp  of  his  countrymen;  andafttrhe  had  raifed  a 
trophy,  and  had  written  with  his  own  blood  the  word 
'vici  on  his  fiiield,  he  killed  hitnfelf,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  furvive  the  death  of  his  countrymen. 

OTIS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  beloniTing 
to  the  order  of  grailse.  There  are  four  fpccies,  prin- 
cip-illy  diliinguifhed  by  their  colour  One  of  the 
fpecies,  the  tarda,  or  buitard,  is  the  largeft  of  the 
Biiiiih  land-fowl ;  the  male  at  a  medium  weighing 
25  pounds  ;  there  are  inftances  of  fome  very  old  ones 
weighing  27  :  The  breadth  nine  feet ;  the  length 
near  four.  Befides  the  fize  and  difference  of  colour, 
the  male  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  female  by  a  tuft  of 
feathers  about  five  inches  long  on  t^ach  fide  of  the 
lower  mandible.  Its  head  and  aeck  are  afh-coloured  : 
the  back  is  barred  tranfverfcly  with  black  and  bright 
i;uft  colour :  the  greater  quill-feathcrs  are  black  :  the 
belly  white  :  the  tail  is  marked  with  broad  red  and 
black  bars,  and  confifts  of  t>venty  feathers  :  the  legs 
dufliy. 

The  female  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  male  :  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  Jeep  orange,  traverfed  with 
black  lines ;  the  reft  of  the  head  is  brown.  The 
lower  pr\rt  of  the  forc-fidc  of  the  neck  is  afh-coloured  : 
jn  other  refpefts  it  refembles  the  male,  only  the  colours 
of  the  back  and  wings  are  far  more  dull. 

Thefe  birds  inhabit  moft  of  the  open  countries  of 
the  fouth  and  eaft  parts  of  this  ifiand,  ^rom  Dorfet- 
fhire,  as  far  as  the  Wolds  in  Yorkshire,  They  are 
exceeding  fhy,  and  difficult  to  b^^fiiot  ;  run  very  fall, 
and  when  on  the  wing  can  fly,  though  flowly,  many 
miles  without  rcfting.  It  Is  faid  that  they  take  flight 
with  difficulty,  and  are  fometimes  run  down  with 
grehounds.  They  keep  near  their  old  haunts,  feldom 
wandering  above  20  or  30  miles.  Their  food  is  corn 
and  other  vegetables,  and  thofe  largejearth-worms  that 
appear  in  great  quantities  on  the  downs  before  fun- 
rifing  in  the  fummer.  Thefe  are  replete  with  moiftnre, 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  liquids,  and  enable  them  to  live 
long  without  drinking  on  thofe  extenfivc  and  dfy 
Plate  tradis.  Befides  this,  nature  hath  given  the  males  an 
•ccixix.  admirable  magazine  for  their  fecurity  againft  drought, 
^  being  a  pouch,  whofe  entrance  lies  immediatrly  under 

the  tongue,  and  which  is  capable  of  holding  near 
feven  quarts  ;  and  this  they  probably  fill  with  water, 
to  fupply  the  hen  when  fitting,  or  the  young  before 
they  can  fly.  Buftards  lay  only  two  eggs,  of  the  fize 
of  thofe  of  a  goofe,  of  a  pale  olive  brown,  marked 
with  fpots  of  a  dark  colour  j  they  make  no  neft,  only 
fcrape  a  hole  in  the  ground.  In  auturen  they  are  (in 
Wiltfhire)  generally  found  in  large  turnip-fields  near 
the  Downs,  and  in  flotfks  of  50  or  m.ore. 

OTLEY,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  Wefl  Riding 
of  YorkPnire,  under  a  cliff  called  Chevin,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Wherfe.  The  adjacent  parts  are 
reckoned  the  moft  delightful  in  England.  Its  church 
has  lately  been  elegantly  fitted  up,  in  which  are  feve- 
ral  good  old  monuments.  The  adjacent  country  is 
much  improved,  and  from  the  Chevin  is  a  moft  beau- 
tiful view  of  an  extenlive  fcppe  of  uadefcribed  manfions. 


This  manor  was  given  by  Athelftan  to  the  fee  of  York,  Ofocflm, 
whofe  archbifhop  had  a  palace  here,  with  feveral  exten-  Otranto, 
five  privileges.    There  is  a  free  gramniar-fchool  in  this  * 
phce,  founded  by  Mr  Cave,  161  i,  c^li'.-d  Prince  Hen- 
ry^s  School,     In  1 673,  it  fuffertd  much  by  an  inunda- 
tion ;  which  carried  away  feveral  bridges,  mills,  &c. 
as  well  as  much  corn,  &c. 

OTODINI, ancient  Britons, feated, as  fomefuppofe, 
to  the  north-eall  of  the  Brigantes,  in  the  countries  n.')w 
called  Northuniberland,  Mcrfc,  and  the  Lothians.  As 
the  Otodini  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Roman  hif-  Henry's 
torians,  but  only  by  Ptolemy,  it  is  uncertain  whether  Hill.  Gr. 
they  formed  a  diftinft  independent  ftate,  or  were  united  ^ 
with  the  Brigantes.  They  were,  however,  a  confi-^"  ^^"* 
derable  people,  and  po^Ttffed  a  long  traft  of  the  fea- 
coaft,  from  the  river  Tine  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Their  name  is  derived  by  Baxter  from  the  old  Britifh 
words  Ot  0  dineu,  which  fignify  "  a  high  and  rocky 
fhore  defcriptive  enough  of  their  country.  They 
were  probably  reduced  by  Agricola  at  the  fame  time 
with  their  more  powerfid  neighbours  the  Brigantes ; 
but  as  they  lived  without  the  wall  of  Severus,  they 
were,  like  the  reft  of  the  Mosatae,  engaged  in  frequent 
revolts.  In  the  moft  perfeil:  ftate  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment in  this  ifland,  the  country  of  the  Otodini 
made  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  called  Vakntia  ; 
which  comprehended  all  that  large  traft  bttween  the 
two  walls.  As  this  province  was  never  long  together 
in  the  peaceable  pofftlTion  of  the  Romans,  they  had 
but  few  ftations  in  the  country  of  the  Otodini,  except 
thofe  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Severus. 

Various  authors  have  derived  the  name  of  this- 
people  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  very  differently  fpel- 
led  ;  and  various  opinions  ftill  feera  to  be  entertained 
among  the  learned  refpetting  their  real  fituation  :  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  their  country  was  in  Eng- 
land or  rn  Scotland.  The  celebrated  Drummond  of 
Hathornden  contends  for  the  b.tcer. 

OTRANTO,  or  Terra  d'Otranto,  a  province  of 
Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  bounded  en  the  north 
by  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  by  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on 
the  eafl  by  the  fame  gulph,  and  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  by  a  great  bay  which  is  between  that  and  the  Ba- 
filicata.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  in 
figs,  olives,  and  wine.  It  is  often  vifited  by  locufts, 
and  by  Algerine  pirates,  who  carry  off  all  the  people 
they  can  catch  into  flavery.  But  to  keep  them  off, 
there  are  a  great  many  forts  on  the  coafts. 

Otranto,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  ^ 
with  a  commodious  harbour,  an  archbilhop's  fee,  and 
a  ftrosg  citadel  where  the  archbifhop  refides.  Mr 
Swinburne*  gives  this  account  of  it :  "  It  is  (fays  he)  *  Travels- 
fmall,  ftands  on  a  hill,  and  contains  only  3000  iiihabi-  '^'/^^^ 
tants.    Its  little  harbour  is  not  fo  bad  but  it  might  y^j^j'j"' 
induce  more  people  to  fettle  here,  as  no  port  on  the 
coaft  lies  fo  convenient  for  traffic  with  Greece.  The 
Adriatic  gulph  is  here  but  60  miles  wide.    I  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  tower,  to  gee  a  fight  of  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  mountains ;  but  a  vapour  hanging  over  the  fea, 
along  the  horizon,  hid  them  from  my  view:  in  a  clear 
morning,  their  fnowy  tops  are  faid  to  be  very  vifible. 
The  cathedral  of  Otranto  is  Gothic,  and,  according  to 
the  Puglian  fafhion,  has  its  fubterraneous  fandtuary. 
Thg  colunyjs  are.  of  beautiful  laarble  and  granite.; 
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the  pavement,  a  rude  fpecies  of  mofaic,  commonly 
calle  !  Saracenic:  As  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  churches 
founckd  by  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  the  artifts 
who  laid  it  were  probably  Saracens,  or  at  leall  Greeks, 
their  fcholars.  Thefe  mofaics  are  compofed  of  pieces 
of  porphyry,  ferpentine,  and  cubes  of  gilt  glafs, — dif- 
poled  in  fturs,  circles,  or  chequers.  'I'he  compart- 
ments of  the  ftalls  are  bordered  with  them  ;  and  the 
fmall  twilled  columns,  which  fupport  the  pulpits  and 
canopies,  are  ornamented  with  a  ipiial  flri-,>e  of  the 
fame  work.  It  is  a  pity  fo  much  durability,  conipatft- 
nefs,  and  beauty  of  materials,  Ihould  have  beenlivifhed 
on  fuch  barbarous  defigns.  Otranto  was  a  Ro'iian 
colony,  as  is  certified  by  an  infcription,  almofl  the  on- 
ly monument  of  antiquity  left  there  (a).  In  the  loth 
century  it  was  m:ide  an  archbiftiop's  fee.  In  1480, 
Laurence  de  Medici,  to  deliver  himfclf  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  king  of  Naples,  pcrfuaded  Mahomet  11. 
to  invade  the  rt-alm;  and  Otranto  was  tlie  unfortunate 
place  where  the  Turks  landed.  It  was  invelled,  form- 
ed, and  pillaged.  Its  prel  -te  was  fl  lin  at  the  door  of 
his  church  ;  b'oo  principsl  citizens  dragged  out  of  the 
gates  and  butchered  ;  their  bodies  left  12  months  un- 
buried,  till  the  duke  of  Calabria  re  cook  the  city,  and 
committed  them  to  h  iliowed  earth.  About  ioo  years 
after,  a  devout  perfon  affirmed,  that  thefe  bones  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  ;  and,  upon  the  ftrength 
of  his  vifion,  they  became,  for  the  vulgar,  objeds  of 
almoft  equal  veneration  with  the  relicks  of  the  piimitive 
martyrs." 

O  rRICOU,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ecclelia- 
Ilic  ftate,  -^nd  in  the  duchy  of  Spcleto,  in  E.  Long.  13. 
15.  N.  Lat.  42.  25.  fituatcd  on  a  rifing  ground  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  From  this 
town  is  feen  a  fine  plain,  and  fome  of  the  windirtgs  of 
the  famous  river  I'iber.  The  ruins  that  are  fcaltered 
here  and  tb.ere  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  defcending 
from  Otricoli,  are  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Otriculum  ;  they  confiH  of  fome  fhapelefs  frag- 
ments of  columns,  cornices,  and  other  pieces  of  marble. 
In  the  middle  of  the  great  ftreet  of  Otricoli,  there  is 
a  marble  pedeftal,  upon  which  you  fee  an  infcription, 
fhowing  they  had  ercfted  a  ftatue  to  Julia  Lucilla, 
who  had  built  public  baths  at  Otricoli  at  her  own  ex- 
pence. 

OTTER,  in  zoology.    See  Mustela. 
Otter  of  Rofes.    See  Roses. 

O  TTERBURN,  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  near  Eiiefdon.  It  was  the  field  ofbatile 
between  the  Enghfh  antl  Scots  in  1588,  wherein  Hen- 
ry Percy,  called  Hotfpur,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  Dou- 
glas the  Scotch  general  was  killed.  On  this  battle  was 
foun^?ed  the  delightful  old  ballad  of  Chevy-chafe  ;  the 
village  being  fituated  by  the  river  Rhead,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Cheviot  hills.  The  entrenchments  are  ftill 
vifible  ;  and  a  number  of  tumuU  fcattered  over  the  ad- 
jacent ground  mark  to  future  ages  the  flaughter  made 
there. 

OTTERY,  St  Mary's,  a  market  town  in  Devon- 
fhire,  fituated  159  milts  weft  of  London,  and  10  miles 
eaft  of  Exeter.    Its  market  is  on  Tuefdays,  and  it  has 
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t«TO  fairs.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  andfomewhat  Otway. 
refembles  a  cathedral.  A  very  extenfive  woollen  manu-  »-y— 
faftory  was  lately  eftablifhed  here  by  Sir  Geo.Yongeani 
Sir  John  Duntze,  barts.  It  has  no  corporation.  It  de- 
rived its  name,  as  fome  fuppofe,  from  the  river  Otter,  and 
that  from  the  ottera  formerly  found  in  it.  This  tovsrn 
was  given  by  king  Edward  the  Confeifor  to  the  church 
of  St  Mary  at  Rouen  in  Normandy  ;  but  was  afterwards 
bought  by  Grandifon  bifhop  of  Exeter ;  who  made  of 
it  a  quarter  college  in  10  Edward  III-  and  therein 
placed  feeular  priefts,  with  other  miniilers,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  whole  manor,  parith,  tythes,  fines,  fpi- 
ritu  d  profits,  &c.  which  amounted  to  L.  304  :  2  :  10 
ye.irly, 

OrWAY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  tragic  poet,  was 
the  fon  of  Mr  Humphry  Otway,  reftor  of  Wolbeding 
in  Sulfex  ;  and  was  txirn  at  Trottin  in  tliat  county 
on  the  3d  of  March  1651.  He  was  educated  at  0x^ 
ford  ;  when,  leaving  che  uaiverfity  without  a.  degree,, 
he  recited  to  Londo-n,  where  he  com  tienced  player, 
but  with  indiiferent  fuccefs.  However,  the  fprightli- 
nefs  of  his  converfation  gained  him  the  favour  of 
Charles  Fitz -Charles  earl  of  Ply  mouthy  who  procured 
him  a  cornet's  commifiion  In  one  of  the  new-raifed  re- 
giments fent  into  Flanders ;  but  he  returned  from, 
thence  in  very  necelTtous  circumliauces,  and  applied' 
himfelf  again  to  writing  for  the  flage.  In  comedy  he 
has  been  deemed  too  licentious ;  which,  however,  was 
no  great  objeflion  to  his  pieces  in  the  profligate  days 
of  Charles  II.  But,  in  tragedy,  few  Engliih  poeta 
have  ever  equalled  him  ;  and  perhaps  none  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  touching  thfr  paffions,  particularly  the 
tender  pafllon.  There  is  generally  fbmething  familiar 
and  domeftic  in  the  fable  of  his  tragedies,  and  there  is 
amazing  energy  in  his  exprefiion. — The  heart  that 
doth  not  melt  at  the  diflrcffes  of  his  Orphan  mult  be- 
hard  indeed  I  But  though  Otway  pofTeffiid  in  fo  emi- 
nent a  degree  the  tare  talent  of  writing  to  the  heart,, 
yet  he  was  not  very  favourably  regarded  by  fome  of 
his  cotcmporary  poets,  nor  was  he  always  fuccefsful  in- 
his  dramatic  compofitions.  After  experiencing  many 
reverfes  of  fortune  in  regard  to  his  circumflar  cefi,  liuti 
generally  changing  for  the  woric,  he  at  laft  died 
wretchedly  in  a  public-houfe  on  Tower-hill  j  whither,, 
it  is  fuppofed,  he  had  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ptefTure  of  his  creditors.  Some  have  faid,  that  down- 
right hunger  compelling  him  to  fall  too  eagerly  on  a 
piece  of  bread,  ^f  which  he  had  b<-:en  for  fome  lime  in 
want,  the  firft  mouthful  choaked  him,  and  inftantly 
put  a  period  to  hi&  davs.  Dr  Johnfon  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter :  "  He  died  in  a  manner  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  mention.  Having  been  compeUed  by 
his  neceilities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  fup- 
pofed, by  the  terriers  of  the  lav,  he  retired  to  a  pub- 
lic-houfe on  Tower  hill,  where  he  died  of  want;  orj. 
as  it  is  related  by  one  cf  his  biographers,  by.  fwallovv- 
ing,  after  a  long  fail,  a  piece  cf  bread  which  charity 
had  fupplied.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almoll 
naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  and  finding  a  gentlemaa, 
in  a  neighbouring  coffee -houfs^,  a!ked  him  for  a  (hii^ 
ling.    The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  and  Oir 

way 
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tf'&y  ^t>ing  away  bought  a  roll, 

the  firft  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  true  ;  but 
that  irjtiig-ence,  and  its  concomitants  furrow  and  de- 
fponc^ency,  brought  him  to  the  grave,  has  never  been 
denied." 

Johnfon  fpeaks  of  litm  in  nearly  thefe  terms  :  Ot- 
way  had  not  much  cultiv<iccd  verOfication,  nor  much 
replenilhed  his  mind  wiih  general  knowledge.  His 
principal  power  was  in  moving  the  pRfTions,  to  which 
Dryden  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illuitrious  tellimony. 
He  appears,  by  fome  of  his  verfes,  to  have  been  a  Zea- 
lous royalift  ;  and  had  what  was  in  thofe  times  the 
common  reward  of  loyalty  ;  he  lived  and  died  ne- 
glc:&cd — His  dramatic  writings  are  nine  in  numljer  ; 
the  moft  admired  of  which  are,  Tl:e  Orphan  and  Ve- 
rice  Preferved.  He  had  alfo  made  fome  tranflations, 
and  wrote  feveral  mifcellaneous  poems.  His  whole 
works  are  printed  in  two  pocket  volumes.  He  wrote 
four  afts  of  a  play  which  are  loft. 
"  OVAL,  in  oblong  curvilinear  figur6>  otherwife 
called  ell'ipfis.  (See  Ellipsis).  However,  the  pro- 
per oval,  or  egg  fhape,  differs  confiderably  from  that 
of  the  ellipfis,  being  an  irregular  figure,  narrower  at 
one  end  than  at  another :  whereas  the  ellipfis,  or  ma- 
thematical oval,  is  equally  broad  at  each  end  :  though 
itmuft  be  owned,  thefe  two  are  commonly  confounded 
together;  even  geometricians  calling  the  ovaj  a  falfe 
eftipjis. 

OVAR.Y,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  a  female  animal 
wherein  the  ova  or  eggs  are  fofmed  or  lodged.  See 
Anatomy,  n*"-*  io8.  p.  740. 

OVARIUMj  in  botany,  a  name  fey  which  botanlfts 
who  are  fond  of  aflimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  have  diftinguiHied  the  germen  or  feed-bud, 
as  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  future  feed. 

OVATION,  in  the  Roman  antiquity,  a  leflcr  tri- 
umph, allowed  to  commanders  for  victories,  won  with- 
out the  cffufion  of  blood;  or  for  defeating  a  mean  and 
inconfiderable  enenny.  'I'he  fliow  generally  began  at 
the  Albanian  mountain,  whence  the  general  with  hrs 
retinue  made  his  entry  Into  the  city  on  foot,  with 
many  flutes  or  pipes  founding  in  concert  as  he  pafTed 
along,  and  wearing  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  a  token  of 
peace.  The  teim  ovation^  according  to  Scrvius,  is 
derived  from  ovls,  a  "  ftieep becaufe  on  this  occafion 
the  conqueror  facrificcd  a  ftieep,  as  in  triumph  he  fa- 
crificed  a  bull.  The  fenate,  knights,  and  principal 
plebeians,  aflifted  at  the  procelTion  ;  ^hich  concluded 
at  the  Capitol,  where  rams  were  facrificed  to  Jupiter. 
The  .firft  ovation  was  granted  to  Publius  Pofthumius 
the  conful  for  his  vi«Slory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  253d 
year  of  Rome. 

OUDENARDE,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  in 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  54.  fifteen  iniles  fouth  of 
Ghent,  and  eighteen  from  Tournay.  It  is  a  large 
well  fortified  town,  having  a  very  confiderable  fort  in 
the  middle  ef  it,  fitnated  on  the  river  Scheldt,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  almoft  cnco:?ipafied  by 
meadows,  only  there  is  a  hill  which  commands  it  on 
the  fouth  fide.  The  buildings  are  pretty  good,  and 
the  ftreets  wide  and  handfome.  The  market-place  is 
adorned  with  a  i)eautiful  town-houfe,  and  a  fine  large 
fountain.  There  are  federal  good  churches  and  mo- 
oafteries  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  travellcraw  The 
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and  was  choaked  with  town  has  a  very  floiirifhing  trade  in  fine  linea  and  ta- 
peftry,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  caftellany,  which  contains 
33  villages.  The  French  laid  fiege  to  it  in  1708, 
which  brought  on  an  obftlnate  engagement,  wherein 
they  WGTZ  defeated  by  the  allies  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  It  was  bcfieged  by  the 
French  again  in  1744,  and  taken  in  a  few  days;  but 
they  reftored  it  at  the  laft  general  peace. 

OUDRl  (JeiP.n  Baptifte),  a  painter,  was  born  at 
Pari?,  and  died  there  May  i.  1755,  a^ed  about  74. 
He  acquired  the  principles  of  his  art  under  the  ctic* 
brated  Largi41ieres ;  and  from  this  mafter  he  had  tliofc 
fure  principles  of  colouring  which  he  communicated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  academy  of  painting,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  one  of  the  prpfeflors.  Oudri's 
fuperior  talent  for  painting  animals  is  well  known:  hl» 
compofitions  of  this  kind  are  full  of  -truth,  and  arc 
admirably  handled.  The  Fables  of  la  Fontaine  have 
been  engraved  in  4  vols  folio  from  his  etchings ;  but 
thofe  who  finifhed  them  poffeffed  not  equal  akilitiea. 
He  painted  feveral  hunting-pieces  for  the  king,  which 
adorn  fome  ©f  the  royal  cartles,  araon^  others  that  of 
La  Meute.  Oudri  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
magic  of  his  art,  that  he  frequently  pkafed  himfelf 
with  painting  white  obje&s  on  white  grounds  ;  and 
thefe  pifturcs  have  a  good  effexEl.  He  would  likewife 
have  fucceeded  in  hiltory- painting,  as  we  may  eafily 
infer  from  feveral  pieces  which  do  him. honour.  He 
fuperintended  the  manufaftory  of  Beauvais,  where 
pieces  of  tapeftry  were  prodilced  equally  brilliant  with 
the  pidures  which  had  ferved  for  their  model.  The 
Jcing  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  apartments  in  the 
Louvre. 

OVERALL  (John),  a  celebrated  English  bifhop, 
was  born  in  »559  ;  and,  after  a  proper  foundation  ia 
grammar  learning,  was  fent  to  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  elefted  a  fcholar  of  that  fociety  :  but 
aftct  wards  removing  to  Trinity,  was  chofen  fellow  of 
that  college.  In  1596  he  was  made  regius  profefTor 
of  divinity,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
a!)0ut  the  fame  time  was  elected  mafter  of  Catherine- 
hall.  In  he  was  raifcd  to  the  deanry  of  St 
Paul's,  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  patroa 
Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  Queen  Eliaabeth  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  King  James's  reign,  he  was  chofen  pro- 
locutor of  the  lower,  houfc  of  convocation.  In  \Giz 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  firft  governors  of  the 
Charter-houfe  hofpital,  then  juft  founded  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  Efq.  In  April  1614  he  was  made  bifliop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry;  and  in  1 618  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  May  1 6 1 9,  aged^ 
as  it  is  reported,  60  years.  He  was  buried  in  that 
cathedral,  where  he  lay  unnoticed  and  forgotten  till 
fome  time  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  il.  when 
Cofin,  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  his  fecretary, 
ereded  a  nronument  in  i66y,  with  a  Latin  infcrip- 
tion,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  be,  "  Vir  undequaque  doc- 
tiftimus,  ct  omni  encamis  major." 

Wood  obfcrves,  that  be  had  tbe  character  of  being 
the  beft  fchol»ftic  divine  in  England  ;  and  Cofin,  who 
perhips  iray  be  thought  to  rival  him  in  that  fort  of 
learning,  calls  himfelf  his  fcholar,  and  abfolutely  fays 
that  he  derived  all  his  knowledge  from  him.  He 
is  alfo  celebrated  by  Smith  for  his  diftinguifiied  wif- 
dom,  erudition,  and  piety.    In  the  controverfy  whicln 
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in  h's  time  ilivided  the  reformer  churches  abcuc  pre- 
deftinaticn  and  grace,  he  held  a  mfdcik  opinion,  in- 
clining reihaps  to  ,Armini?.nifm.  Ke  feems  indeed  to 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  that  dodlrine 
in  Enpland,  where  it  was  generally  embraced  a  few 
J  ears  afterwards,  ■  chiefly  by  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  Archbifhop  Laud.  Overall  cultivated  a  parti- 
cular fiiendlhip  with  Gerard  Voffius  and  Grotluji;  and 
was  much  grieved  to  fee  the  love  of  peace,  2nd  the 
prcjefts  of  this  laft  great  man  t@  obtain  it,  fo  ill  repaid. 
He  laboured  heartily  himftlf  to  fettle  the  differences 
in  Holland,  upon  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^ulnquartkular  contrcverfy  ;  as  appears  in  p?rt  by  his 
letters  to  the  two  learned  correfpondcnts  juil  mention- 
ed, fome  of  which  arc  printed  in  the  Epijlola. prejlan- 
tium  mirorumy  &c. 

The  bifhop  is  known  in  England  chiefly  by  his 
Convocation  Book,  of  which  Bifoop  Burnet  gives  the 
follo«ir!g  aceount :  *'  1  hi8  bock  was  wrote  on  the 
fubjeft  of  government,  the  divine  inftiturion  of  which 
•was  very  pofitlvcly  afTerted.  It  was  read  in  convoca- 
tion, and  pafled  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  pukhfh- 
ing  of  it  ;  in  oppefition  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the-famous  book  of  Parfons  the  Jefuit,  publifhed  un- 
dfer  the  nsme  of  Doleman.  But  Kin^  Jimes  did  not 
like  a  convocation  entering  into  fuch  a  theory  of  po- 
litics ;  fo  he  difcourag^ed  the  pi*nting  of  it,  efpecially 
fince,  in  ordiii-  to  jullify  the  owning  of  the  United 
Provinces,  vho  had  hteJy  thrown  off  the  Spaniih 
yoke,  to  be  a  lawful  government,  it  was  laid  down, 
that  when  a  change  of  government  was  brought  to  a 
thorough  fettlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  fuh- 
mitted  to  as  a  work  of  the  providence  of  God.  Here 
it  flept,  till  Archbifhop  Ssncroft,  who  had  got  the 
book  into  his  own  hands,  and  not  obfcrving  the  laft- 
mentioncd  pafia^e  in  it,  refolved  to  pubh'fh  it  in  the 
beginning  of  King  Wilham's  reign,  as  an  authentic 
declaration  the  church  of  England  had  made  in  the 
point  of  non-vefirtance.  Accordingly  it  was  publifh- 
ed in  4to,  as  well  as  licenfed,  by  him,  a  very  few  days 
before  he  was  under  fufpcnficn  fur  not  takinij  the 
oaths." 

OVERBURY  {Sir  Thomas),  a  learned  and  worthy 
Engliih  gentleman,  was  born  in  158 1  ;  and  ftudied  at 
Quetn  s  college,  Oxford,  after  which  he  removed  to 
the  Middle-temple,  London.  He  aflerwards  travelled 
for  fome  time,  and  returned  a  moil:  accomplifhed  per- 
fon  ;  when  he  contrafted  an  intimate  acouaintance 
with  Sir  Robert  Carr,  knight  of  the  bath,  who  be- 
ing foon  after  taken  into  his  majefty's  favour,  h?.d  Mr 
Overbury  knighted  at  Greenwich.  Sir  Thomas  per. 
ceiving  the  faralliaiity  which,  fulfilled  between  his 
patron  Carr,  row  made  vifcount  Rochefter,  and  the 
lady  Frances,  the  wife  of  Robert  earl  of  EfTex,  wag  fo 
much  difpleafed  at  it,  that  he  endeavoured  to  diiTuade 
him  from  keeping  her  company,  and  from  proceeding 
in  the  bafe  dcfign  he  had  formed  of  having  her  firft 
divorced  from  her  hufband,  and  then  marrying  her. 
The  vifcount,  rcfenting  this  honeft.  advice,  told  what 
he  had  faid  to  the  lady,  who  was  as  remarkable  for 
her  wickednefs  as  for  her  beauty  ;  on  which  they  im- 
mediately refolved  on  his  deftrudlion.  About  this 
time,  the  king  -wanting  to  fend  an  ambaffador  abroad, 
the  vifcount  recommended  (Sir  Thomas  Overbioiy. 
His  n.ajefty  jpproviag  the  choice,  the  vifcount  im- 
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parted  the  king's  intentions  tO  Sir  Thomas  ;   but,  Ove:M;rr 

under  a  treacherous  fliow  of  fricnd/lu'p,  diffuaded  hlvn  ^  i]  , 
r  •         r    \  1  •        •  .  Over-l.auI> 

trora  accepting  or  that  fmjjloymcnt,  as  it  might  j,.,,. 

hinder  him  from  a  better  way  of  ndvancement  ;  pro- — J'— 
mifing  that  he  would  prevent  his  majeCy  from  beiu  j 
difpleafed  et  his  refufal.  The  vifcount  then  went  to 
the  king,  and  artfully  incenfmghis  majefty  againll  Sir 
I'homas  for  refufing  to  obey  his  commands,  that  gen* 
tieman  u'as  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his" contempt, 
on  the  21ft:  of  April  1613,  where  he  continued  till  he 
was  difpatchcd  by  poifon  on  th«;  15th  of  September 
following,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  the  Tower- 
chapel  the  fame  day.  About  two  years  after,  thi; 
whole  contrivance  of  his  death  was  difcovered.  Ou 
this  feveral  perfons  were  condemned  and  executed  ; 
bat  though  Carr>  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  the  lady 
Frances  his  countefs,  were  condemned  to  death  for 
contriving  the  murder,  and  hiring  the  perfons  who' 
were  concerned  in  it,  the  king  only  banifiied  them 
from  court,  and  afterwards  pardoned  them.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbuiy  wrote  feveral  poems,  &c.  and  an  account 
of  his  travels. 

His  charafter  Is  reprefented  by  an  hiftorian  of  thofe- 
t:mes ;  who,  after  relating  the  occufion  and  circum- 
ftances  of  his  death,  proceeds  in  the  following  terms  ; 

In  this  rhanner  fell  Sir  Thomns  Overbury,  worthy 
of  a  longer  life  and  a  better  fate  ;  and,  if  I  may  con^ 
pare  private  men  with  princes,  hke  Germimlciw  Cas' 
far,  both  by  poifon  procured  by  the  malice  of  a  wo- 
man, both  about  the  33d  year  of  their  age,  and  both 
celebrated  for  their  flfill  and  judgment  in  poetry,  their 
learning,  and  their  wifdom.  Overbury  was  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family,  but  had  fome  blemiflies 
charged  upon  his  charafter,  either  thraugh  a  too  great 

ambition,  or  the  infolence  of  a  haughty  temper.  

After  the  return  from  his  travels,  the  vifcount  Ro- 
chelier  embraced  him  with  fo  entire  a  fricndlhip,  that, 
excrcifing  by  his  majefty's  fpecial  favour  the  office  of 
fecretary  proviConally,  he  not  only  communicated  to 
Sir  Thomas  the  fecrcts,  but  many  times  gave  him  the 
packets  and  letters  unopened,  before  they  had  been 
perufed  by  the  king  himfelf :  which,  as  it  prevailed 
too  much  upon  his  early  years,  fo  as  to  make  him,  in. 
the  opinion  of  fome,  thought  his^h  and  ambitious  ; 
yet  ht  was  fo  f^r  from  vioLting  his  truft  and  confi- 
dence, that  he  remains  now  oce  example  among  others 
who  have  fufFcred  in  their  perfons  ©r  their  fortunes  for 
a  freedom  of  advice,  which  none  but  fincere  friends 
will  give, and  which  many  are  fuch  ill  friends  to  them- 
ftlvcK  as  not  to  receive." 

OVEN,  a  kind  of  domcftic  furnace,  ufed  for  baking 
bread,  pics,  tari'j,  &c.  of  a  circular  ftru£l:ure,  with  a- 
very  low  roof,  well  lined,  both  on  the  top,  bottom, 
and  lides,  with  Hone  ;  it  has  a  fmall  entrance  in  the 
front,  w  hich  is  exaAly  litted  by  a  kind  of  door,  which 
being  clapped  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven  confines  the 
heat,  while  bread,  pies,  or  puddisgv,  arebsking.  Over 
this,  paftry-cooks,  &c.  have  another  oven  built  much 
in  the  fame  manner,  which  is  ufed  for  fuch  things  ai- 
require  a  lefs  degree  of  heat.  Ovens  are  heated  by 
burning  dry  wood,  faggots,  &c.  in  thera,  tiU  all  the 
parts  are  equally  hot. 

OVER-HAULING,  the  aft  of  opening  and  extending 
tke  feveral  parts  of  a  tackle,  or  other  aflemblage  of 
ropea,  communicating  with  blocks  or  dead  eyts.  It  i&- 
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•Over-liaul 
II 

Oughtred. 


ufed  to  remove  thofe  blocks  to  a  fufficient  dlftance 
from  each  other,  that  they  may  be  again  placed  In  a 
flate  of  action,  fo  as  to  produce  the  effeft  required. 

OrER-Hait/ing,  is  alfo  vulgarly  exprefled  of  an  exa- 
mination or  infpcdlion  into  the  condition  of  a  perfbn 
or  thing. 
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inftruft  his  fon  Jh  the  mathematics.    He  kept  a  corrc-  On 

fpondence  by  letters  w^ith  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
fcholars  of  his  time,  upon  nwthematical  fubjefts ;  and 
the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians  of  that  age  owed 
moft  of  their  fldlL  to  him,  whofe  houfe  was  full  of 
young  gentlemen  that  came  from  all  parts  to  receive 


Oi-'£R-Rale,  among  feamen  ;  When  a  (hip  riding  at  his  inttruftion.  It  is  faid,  that,  upon  hearing  the  news 

anchor  fo  overheats  herfelf  into  an  high  fea,  that  flie  is  of  the  vote  at  Weflminfter  for  the  reftoration  of  King 

wafned  by  the  waves  breaking  in  upon  her,  they  fay  Charles  II.  he  expired  in  a  fudden  tranfport  of  joy, 

the  waves  over-take  her.  aged  88.    He  wrote,  \ .  Clavls  Matherr.atlca  ;  which 

0 1'F.R- Reach,                        See  there,     xl.  2.  was  afterwards  pubhfhed  in  Englifh    2.  A  dcfcripclon 

OVERSMAN,  in  Scots  law,  a  perfon  appointed  of  the  double  horizontal  dial.    T^.  Opufcula  Mathtma^ 

by  arbiters,  er  by  the  parties  fnbniitters,  to  determine  t'lca  ;  and  feveral  other  works.  He"  left  alfo  behind  him 

the  matter  fubmitted,  in  cafe  the  parlies  difagree  in  a  great  number  of  papers  upon  matliematicai  fuf  jcfts, 


their  opinion 

OVERT,  the 'fame  with  Open  :  Thus  an  overt  aft 
fi^nlfics  an  a£l  which,  in  law,  mull  be  clearly  proved; 
and  fuch  is  to  be  alleged  in  every  indictment  for  high 
trejfon. 

OVERTURE,  or  Ouverture,  opening  or  pre- 
luding :  p.  term  ufed  for  the  folcmnities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  pua)l{c  aft  or  ceremony  ;  an  opera,  tra;'edy, 
comedy,  concert  of  mufic>  &c.-— The  overture  of  the 
theatre  or  fcene,  is  a  piece  of  mufic  ulually  ending 

with  a  fugue  :  the  overture  of  a  jubilee  is  a  general    did  the  world  with  great  and  ufeful  arts  ;  advancing 


which  are  now  in  the  mufeum  of  William  Jones,  Efqi 
F.R.S. 

David  Lloyd,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  tlie  follow- 
ing fliort  character  of  him:  *'That  he  was  as  facetious 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  felid  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  the  fphere  of  all  meafures,  mufic,  &c.  exaft  in  his 
ftyle  as  in  his  judgment ;  handling  his  tube  and  other 
inftruments  at  80  as  fte:idily  as  others  did  at  joj  ow- 
ing this,  as  he  faid,  to  temperance  and  archery  ;  prhi- 
cipling  his  people  with  plain  and  folid  truths,  as  he 


•proceffion,  &c 

OVERYSSEL,  fo  named  from  its  fituation  beyond 
the  river  YfTcl,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  ; 
■bounded  on  the  eafl  by  the  bifhopric  of  Mimfter,  on 
the  north  by  Fricfltnd  and  the  territory  of  Gronin- 
gen,  on  the  wt:ft  by  the  river  Yffcl,  and  on  the  fouth 
hy  the  county  of  Zutphen  and  the  bilhopric  of  Mun- 


new  inventions  In  all  things  but  religion,  which,  In  ita 
old  order  and  decency,  he  maintained  fecure  In  his 
privacy,  prudence,  meekncfs,  fimpliclty,  refoli:tion,  pa- 
tience, and  contentment. "-:-He  had  one  fon,  whom 
he  put  an  apprentice  to  a  watchmaker,  and  wrote  a 
book  of  Inttruilions  in  tliat  art  for  his  ufe. 

OVID,  or  Publ'ms  Oi^-inivs  Nafo,  a  celebrated  La- 


fler.    It  Is  divided  into  three  diftlnft  parts;  which  are  tin  poet  of  the  Auguftan  age,  was  a  Roman  knight, 

tl^e  territories  of  Drenfe,  Twente,  and  Sslland.  There  Lorn  at  Sulmo,  in  the  43d  year  before  the  Chriltiart 

?rc  many  moraflVs  In  .this  province,  and  but  few  inha-  era.    He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Aurelius  Fufcus,  and 

bitants,  in  comparlfon  of  the  rtft.    Its  greateft  riches  for  fome  time  frequented  the  bar.    His  prcgrefs  Irt 

confiilin  turfs  ;  which  arc  dug  up  here,  and  fcnt  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  \Vas  great,  but  the  father's  ex- 

the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  Holland.  It  pcftations  were  fruftrated  ;  hia  fon  was  born  a  poet, 

t'Xtends  near  60  miles  In  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  nothing  could  deter  him  from  purfuing  his  natural 

end  40  In  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.    The  whole  inclination  to  write  poetry,  thou|^h  he  was  often  re-* 

c  ountry  is  low  and  marfhy ;  hut  it  produces  a  tolerable  minded  that  Homer  lived  and  died  In  the  greattit  po-' 

cjuantlty  of  corn.    It  was  formerly  a  dependence  of  verty.    Every  thing  he  wrote  was  expreiTed  in  poetl- 

the  bifiiopric  of  Utrecht,  before  Henry  of  Bavaria,  cal  numbers,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  Et  quod  tentabam 

biihcp  of  that  fee,  transferred  the  fovereignty  of  it  to  fcrilere  verfus  erat.    A  lively  genius  and  a  fertile  ima- 

the  emperor  Charles V.  ginatlon  loon  gained  him  admirers:  the  learned  be- 

OVIEDA,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  anglofper-  came  his  friends;  Virgil,  Propertlus,  TIbullus,  and 

mla  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamla  dafs  of  plants;  Horace,  honoured  him  with  their  correfpondence, 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  -under  the  4Cth  or-  and  Augi:ilus  patronized  him  with  the  moft  unbound- 


tier,  Pcrfofiatit.  The  calyx  Is  quinqutfid;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  alraoft  cylindrical  above,  and  very  long  j 
the  berry  globofe  and  dlfpernious. 

OVIEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  •  ipital  of  Aftu- 
j-ias  d  OvIedo,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  an  univerfity  ; 
fcattd  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ove  and  Deva, 
which  form  the  Afta,  50  miles  north-weft  of  Leon,  and 
2c8  north-weft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  5.  47.  N.  Lat. 
43*  -.V 

OUGHTRED  (William),  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, wss  born  at  Eton  In  1573,  and  educated  in  the 
fcbool  there,  whence  he  was  eledted  to  King's-college 
in  Canibiidge,  of  which  he  afterwards  btcame  fellow. 
Being  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  left  the  univerfity 
about  the  year  1603,  and  was  prefented  tothere£lory 
of  Aldhury,  near  Guildford  in  Surry  ;  and  about  the 
year  1628  was  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  to 

JN°  254. 


ed  liberality.  Thefe  favours,  however,  were  but  mo* 
mentai7  ;  for  after  having  obtained  the  efteem  of  :\\x- 
guttus,  he  Incurred  his  difpleafure,  and  was  banlfhed 
to  Tomos,  a  city  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  when  he  was  50  years  of  age. 
The  true  caufe  of  this  fudden  exile  I3  unknown.  Some 
attribute  it  to  a  lhameful  amour  with  Livia  the  wife  of 
Auguftus,  while  others  fuppofe  that  it  arofc  from  the 
knowledge  which  Ovid  had  of  the  unpardonable  Inceft 
of  the  emperor  with  his  daughter  Julia.  Thefe  reafons 
are  Indeed  merely  conje£tural ;  the  caufe  was  of  a  very 
private  and  very  fecret  nature,  of  which  Ovid  himfelf 
is  afraid  to  fpcak.  It  was,  however,  fomething  im- 
proper In  the  family  and  court  of  Auguftus,  as  thefe 
lines  fcem  to  Indicate : 

Cur  al'tquid  vidi  P  Cur  nox'ta  lum'tna  feci  ? 
Cur  imprudenti  ccgnita  culpa  mihi  eft  ? 

Jnje'm 
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Ovid.        Infcius  ABeon  vidit  Jine  vejle  Dianam, 

Prada  fuit  canibus  non  minus  ilk  Juts. 

Again, 

injcia  quod  crimen  viderunt  lumtna  pleSorj 
Peccatumque  oculos  ejl  hahuijfe  meum, 

•        And  in  another  place, 

Perdiderunt  am  me  duo  crimtna,  carmen  £5*  error^ 
Alterius  fa3i  culpa  Jilenda  mihi  eji. 

In  his  banilhment,  Ovid  betrayed  his  pufiUanlmity 
in  a  great  degree  ;  and  however  affefted  and  diftrefled 
Ills  fituation  was,  yet  the  flattery  and  impatience  which 
he  fhowed  in  his  writings  are  a  difgrace  to  his  pen,  and 
lay  him  more  open  to  ridicule  than  to  pity.  Though 
he  proftituted  his  pen  and  his  time  to  adulation,  yet 
the  emperor  proved  deaf  to  all  intreaties,  and  refufcd 
to  liften  to  his  moft  ardent  friends  at  Rome  who  with- 
ed  for  his  return.  Ovid,  who  really  wiflied  for  a  Brutus 
to  deliver  Rome  of  her  tyrannical  Auguftus,  ftill  con- 
tinued his  flattery  even  to  meannefs ;  and  when  the  em- 
peror dfed,  he  was  fo  mercenary  as  to  confecrate  a  fmall 
temple  to  the  departed  tyrant  on  the  fhore  of  the 
Euxine,  where  he  regularly  offered  frankincenfe  every 
morning.  Tiberius  proved  as  regardlefs  as  his  pre- 
deceffor  to  the  intreaties  which  were  made  for  the 
poet,  and  he  died  in  the  feventh  or  eighth  yeat  of  his 
banifhment,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bu- 
ried at  Tomos.  In  the  year  150S  of  the  ChriRian  era, 
the  following  epitxph  was  difcovered  at  Stain,  in  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Aullria. 

Hie  Jitus  ejl  vaies  quern  Dtin  Cajaris  ira 
ylugtijli  patria  cedere  jvjjit  humo. 

Sape  mifer  voluit  patriis  occumhere  terris, 
Sed  frujlra  !  Hunc  ilU  fata  dedcre  lucum. 
This,  however,  is  an  impofition  to  render  celebrated 
an  obfcure  corner  of  the  world,  which  never  contain- 
ed the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  greateft  part  of  his  poems 
are  remaining.  His  Metamorphofes,  in  1 5  books,  are 
extremely  curious,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
mythological  fafts  and  traditions  which  they  relate,  but 
they  can  have  no  claim  to  epic  honours,  In  compo- 
fing  this  the  poet  was  more  indebted  to  the  then  exift- 
ing  traditions,  and  to  the  theogony  of  the  ancients, 
than  the  powers  of  his  own  imagination.  His  Fqfii 
were  divided  into  i  2  books,  like  the  conttelbtions  in 
the  zodiac,  but  of  thefe  fix  are  lo'l^  the  learned 
world  have  reafon  to  lament  the  lofs  of  a  poem  which 
mull  have  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  fedivals  and  facrifices,  of  the  an- 
cient  Romans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fix  that  have 
furvived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  His  Trif- 
tia,  which  are  divided  into  five  books,  contain  much 
elegance  and  foftnefs  of  expreffion  ;  as  alfo  his  J^/tgies 
on  different  fiihjcfts.  The  hieroicles  are  nervous,  fpi- 
rited,  and  diffufe  ;  the  poetry  is  excellent,  the  lan- 
guage varied,  but  the  exprcffions  are  often  too  wan- 
ton and  indehciite,  a  fault  which  is  very  common  with 
him.  His  three  books  Amorum^  and  the  fimc  num- 
ber de  Arte  Amandi^  v/ith  the  other  de  Bemedio  Amcris, 
are  written  with  peculiar  elegance,  and  contain  many 
flowery  dch  ript'ous  ;  but  the  dodrine  which  they  hoid 
forth  is  dangerou,-,  ar.o  tlicy  arc  to  be  lead  with  c^iu- 
tion,  as  they  fceni  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
beaj  t,  and  to  fap  the  very  toundatious  of  virtue  and 
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morallcy.    His  which  is  written  In  Imitation  of 

a  poem  of  Callimachus  of  the  fame  name,  Is  a  faty- 
rical  performance.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  exant  fome " 
fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among;  thefe  part  of 
a  tragedy  called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Ovid  as  a  dra- 
matic writer  have  been  difputed,  and  fome  have  re- 
marked that  he  who  is  fo  often  void  of  fentiment  was 
not  born  to  fhine  as  a  tragedian.  He  has  attempted, 
perhaps,  too  many  forts  of  poetry  at  once.  On  what- 
ever he  has  written,  he  has  totally  exhaufted  the  fub- 
jeft.  He  everywhere  p;iints  nature  with  a  mafterly 
hand,  and  adds  ftrength  even  to  vulgar  expreffions.  It 
has  been  judiciouily  obferved,  that  his  poetry  after  his 
banilhment  from  Rome  was  deftitute  of  that  fpirit  and 
vivacity  which  we  admire  in  thofe  which  were  written 
before.  His  Fqflt  are  pethaps  the  beft  written  of  all 
his  poems ;  and  after  them  we  may  fairly  rank  his 
love  verfes,  his  Heroides,  and  after  all  his  Metamor- 
phofes, which  were  not  totally  finilhed  when  Auguftus 
baniflied  him.  His  Epiflles  from  Pontus  are  the  Ian-' 
guage  of  a  weak  and  fordid  flatterer.  However  critics 
may  have  caufe  to  cenfure  the  indelicicy  and  the  inac- 
curacies of  Ovid,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  his 
poetry  contains  great  fweetnefs  and  elegance,  and,  like 
that  of  Tibulhis,  charms  the  ear  and  captivates  the 
mind. —  Another  perfon  of  the  name  of  Ovid  accom- 
panied his  friend  Cisiouius,  when  banilhed  from  Rome 
by  Nero. 

OVIEDO  (John  Gonfilvez  de),  born  at  Madrid 
about  the  year  1478,  was  educated  among  the  pages  - 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon  and  Ifabella  queen  of 
Caftile  ;  and  happened  to  be  at  Barcelona  in  1 493* 
when  Chriftfipher  Coh'.mlius  retfirned  from  his  fitft 
voyage  to  the  ifland  Haiti,  which  he  called  Hifpanlola, 
and  which  now  goes  i-y  the  name  of  St  Domingo.  He 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Columbus  and 
his  companions,  and  was  at  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  new  dilcovcries.  He  ren- 
dered fuch  effential  fervice  to  Sp^.in  during  the  war  of 
Naples,  that  Ferdinand  determined  to  fend  him  to  the 
ifland  of  Haiti,  as  intendant  and  infpeftor  general  of 
the  trade  of  the  New  World.  The  ravr.ges  which  the 
venereal  difeafe  had  made  during  that  war,  induced 
him  to  inquire  into  what  were  the  molt  efficacious  re- 
medies for  this  malndy,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have 
come  from  the  Weft  Indies.  His  inquiries  were  ex- 
tended to  every  thing  v.  hi<  h  regards  the  natural  hiftory 
of  thefe  regions  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
publifhed  Summano  de  Id  Hijloria  general  y  natural  de 
las  ludias  Gccideutales,  which  he  deilicated  to  Charles  V, 
He  afterwards  made  fome  additions  to  this  work, 
which  he  publirned  under  the  title  of  La  Hijloria  ge- 
neral y  ntiiural  de  las  Indies  0.  cidentales  ;  Salamanca, 
J  If 35,  folio.  It  was  tranflated  into  Italian,  and  af- 
terwards into  F^rench  ;  Pads,  1556,  folio.  In  this 
work,  Oviedo  lays  t!iat  the  French  pox  is  endemlcal 
in  tl\e  ifland  of  Haiti,  and  that  it  has  pafl'ed  from 
thence  into  Europe.  He  greatly  extoh  the  ufe  of  the 
wood  of  guiacurri  for  the  cure  of  this  ciifeafe;  but 
whether  the  diieafe  is  now  become  move  ol/iiin'  te,  or 
t}:e  remeiiy  dees  not  poffefs  that  efficacy  vhich  is 
aicril.cd  to  it,  it  is  at  prefent  in  littic  tftimiilion. 

OVILIA,  or  Septa,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  piace  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  at  firil  railed  ir.  like  a  fhcep-pen, 
whence  its  name.    Afterv>'ards  it  was  mounted  with 
4  B  marble. 
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oviparous, 
Ovis. 
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marble,  and  beautified  with  walks  and  galleries,  aa  alfo 
with  a  tribunal,  or  feat  of  juftice.  Within  this  pre- 
cinft  or  Inclofure,  the  people  were  called  to  g^ive  their 
fufFrasfes  for  the  eleAion  of  magiftrates.  The  afcent 
into  the  ovilia  was  not  by  ftairs,  but  by  pontes,  or  nar- 
row boards,  laid  there  for  the  occafion  ;  on  which  ac- 
count de  ponte  Jejtci,  fignified  **  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  and  perfons  thus  dealt  with  were 
called  depontani. 

OVIPAROUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  animals  as 
brln^T  forth  their  ynung  from  eggs;  as  birds,  infefts,  &c. 

OVIS,  the  Sheep,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  mam- 
malia  clafs,  and  of  the  order  of  Pecora  ;  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  thefe  :  The  horns  are  concave,  turn- 
ed backwards,  and  full  of  wrinkles  ;  there  are  eight 
fore  teeth  in  the  under-jaw,  and  no  dog-teeth.  The 
wool  of  thefe  animals  is  only  a  congeries  of  very  long 
and  flender  hairs,  oddly  twifted  and  contorted,  and 
varioufly  hiterwoven  with  one  another.  This,  as  far 
as  is  yet  known,  is  a  clothing  peculiar  to  the  fheep 
kind,  no  otlier  animal  having  been  feen  to  pofTcfs  it. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  clothing  of  all  the  fpeciea  of 
flieep,  fome  that  are  found  in  diftant  nations  having 
fhort  hair  like  that  of  the  goat. 

Linn&us  enumerates  three  fpecies,  which  are  perhaps 
only  varieties,  viz.  I.  The  ovis  aries,  or  ram-rtieep,  the 
horns  of  which  are  O-.aped  like  a  half  moon-  and  com- 
preffed.  2.  The  ovis  Gumeenjis,  or  Guinea  fheep, 
which  has  pendulous  ears,  lax  hairy  dewlaps,  and  a 
prominence  on  the  hind  part  of  the  he-id.  The  wool 
is  fhort  like  that  of  a  goat.  It  is,  as  Its  name  imports, 
a  native  of  Guinea.  And,  3.  The  ovis  Jlrepjtceros,  or 
Cretan  fheep,  which  has  ftrait  cariated  horns,  twifled 
in  a  fpiral  mann^*r,  and  is  a  native  of  Mount  lola. 
According  to  Mr  Pennant,  the  lafl  two  are  to  be 
reckoned  only  varieties. 

The  fheep,  unque'Honably  a  mild  and  gentle  crea- 
ture, is  alfo  reprefented  by  BufTon  as  the  raofl  flupid, 
defencelefs,  and  timid  of  all  quadruped?  ;  infomuch 
that,  without  the  afTi.lance  of  man.  it  could  never,  he 
thinks,  have  fubfifted  or  continued  its  fpecies  in  a  wild 
ftate. 

**  The  female  is  abfolutely  devoid  of  every  art  and 
of  every  mean  of  defence.  The  arms  of  the  ram  are 
feeble  and  aukwt'.rd.  His  courage  is  only  a  kind  of 
petulance,  which  is  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  incommodious 
to  his  neli/hbourR,  and  Is  totally  deftroyed  by  cattra- 
tion.  The  wedder  is  Rill  more  timid  than  the  ram. 
It  Is  fear  alone  that  makes  fheep  fo  frequently  afTerhble 
in  troops  :  upon  the  fnialleft  imufual  noife,  they  run 
clofe  together  ;  and  thtfe  alarms  aie  always  accompa- 
nied with  the  greateft  flupidity.  They  know  not  how 
to  fly  from  danger,  and  feem  not  even  to  be  confcious 
of  the  hazard  and  inconvenience  of  their  fituatlon. 
Wherever  they  are,  there  they  remain  obfllnately  fix- 
rd  ;  and  neither  rain  nor  fnow  can  make  them  quit 
their  ftation.  To  force  them  to  move  or  to  change 
their  route  they  mufl  '~e  provided  with  a  chief,  who 
is  tauyht  to  begin  the  march  :  the  motions  of  this 
chief  are  followid,  f^ep  hy  ftep,  by  the  rell  of  the 
flock.  But  the  cliief  hin-.ft  If  would  alfo  continue  im- 
jnovtJ'ble,  if  he  were  not  puflied  off  by  the  fhepherd, 
©r  b)  his  dog,  an  animal  which  perpetually  watches 
«.ver  their  fafety,  which  defends,  dire.dsj  feparates^.  af- 


fembles,  and,  in  a  word,  communicates  to  thcra  every  Ovis. 
movement  necefTary  to  their  prefervatlon. 

"  Of  all  quadrupeds,  therefore,  fheep  arc  the  mofl 
ftupid,  and  derive  the  fmallefl  refources  from  inflinft. 
The  goat,  who  fo  greatly  refembles  the  fheep  in  other 
refpefts,  is  endowed  with  much  more  fagacity.  He 
knows  how  to  condufl  himfelf  on  every  emergency  : 
he  avoids  danger  with  dexterity,  and  is  eafify  recon- 
ciled to  new  objefts.  But  the  fheep  knows  neither 
how  to  fly  nor  to  attack  :  however  Imminent  her  dau- 
ger,  fhe  comes  not  to  man  for  affiftance  fo  willingly 
as  the  goat ;  and,  to  complete  the  pifture  of  timidity 
and  want  of  fentiment,  fhe  allows  her  lamb  to  be  car- 
ried off,  without  attempting  to  defend  it,  or  fhowlng" 
any  marks  of  refentment.  Her  grief  is  not  even  ex- 
prefTed  by  any  cry  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
bleating." 

The  annotator  upon  this  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh tranflation  of  BufFon,  denies  the  above  to  be  the 
natural  character  of  the  animal.  '*  All  tame  ani- 7^/,/.  p,  4(54 
mals  (he  obferves)  lofe  a  portion  of  that  fagacity,  noUs, 
dexterity,  and  courage,  which  they  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy  againfl  their  enemies  in  a  wild  ftate  ;  becaufe 
they  have  been  long  accuflomed  to  rely  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  man.  Sheep,  when  enflaved  by  men,  tremble 
at  the  voice  of  the  fhepherd  or  his  dog.  But,  on  thofe 
extenfive  mountains  where  they  are  allowed  to  range 
without  controul,  and  where  they  feldom  depend  on 
the  aid  of  the  fhepherd,  they  affume  a  very  different 
mode  of  behaviour.  In  this  fituation,  a  ram  or  a 
wedder  boldly  attacks  a  fingle  dog,  and  often  comes 
off  victorious.  But  when  the  danger  is  of  a  more 
alarming  nature,  like  man,  they  truft  not  to  the 
prowefs  of  Individuals,  but  have  recourfe  to  the  col- 
lefted  ftren'4tli  of  the  whole  flock.  On  fuch  occafions, 
they  draw  up  into  one  compaft  body  ;  they  place  the 
young  and  the  females  In  the  centre  ;  and  the  ftrongefl 
males  take  the  foremoft  ranks,  keeping  clofe  by  each 
others  fides.  Thus  an  armed  front  is  prefented  on  all 
quarters,  which  cannot  be  ;ittacked  without  the  greate'l 
hazard  of  deflruflion.  In  this  manner,  they  wait,  with 
firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  does  their  courage  fail  them  in  the  moment  of  at- 
tack. For,  If  the  aggreffor  advances  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  line,  the  ram  darts  upon  him  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  as  lays  him  dead  at  their  feet,  unlefs  he 
faves  himfelf  by  flight.  Againft  the  attacks  of  fingle 
dogs,  or  foxes,  they  are,  when  in  this  fituation,  per- 
feftly  fecure.  Befides,  a  ram,  regardlefs  of  danger, 
often  engages  a  hull,  and  never  fails  to  conquer  hira  ; 
for  the  bull,  by  lov^ering  his  head,  without  being  fen. 
fible  of  his  defencelefs  condition,  receives  between  his 
horns  the  ff  ruke  of  the  ram,  which  ufually  Sirings  him 
to  the  ground. 

"  In  ti  e  feleftion  of  food,  few  animals  difcover 
greater  fa I'aclty  than  the  fneep  ;  nor  docs  any  domeflic 
animal  fhow  more  dexterity  and  cunning  in  its  attempts 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  fhepherd,  an  to  fteal  fuch 
dehcades  as  are  aj^reeable  to  its  palate.  When  perfedfly  , 
tamed,  and  rendered  domed ic,  the  fportive  gambols  . 
and  troublefome  tricks  of  the  animal,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  defcription:" 

As  to  the  accuf  itions  contalsednn  the  latter  part  of 
the  chara^er  above  quoted,  every  peifon,  it  is  obfer- 

ved. 
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ved,  who  has  attended  to  thofe  animalj,  at  lead  in  this 
country,  muft  know  that  they  are  not  altogether  juft. 
"  Individuals,  in  a  ftate  of  fubjeflion,  feem  to  have  no 
idea  of  refitting  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  But  they 
foon  learn  that  their  prote£lion  lies  in  the  fhepherd  or 
his  dog  :  for,  when  it  becomes  neceflary,  in  Britain, 
to  watch  the  folds,  in  orJer  to  prevent  alTaults  from 
foxae  or  dogs,  upon  the  firft  alarm  the  whole  flock 
run  with  violence  to  the  place  where  the  watchmen  are 
ftationed  ;  fo  that,  when  they  chance  to  fleep,  they 
are  often  hurt  by  the  fheep  trampHng  upon  them.  On 
other  orcafions,  they  never  choofe  to  make  a  very  clofe 
approach  either  to  men  or  dogs ;  but  the  fenfe  of  im- 
mediate danger  makes  them  forget  their  ufual  timidity, 
and  their  fagacity  teaches  them  where  their  fafety  lies. 
When  the  female  is  robbed  of  her  lamb,  (he  bleats  in 
a  manner  that  ftrongly  marks  the  anguifh  fhe  feels.  In 
the  eagernefs  of  her  fearch,  her  eye-balls  feem  to 
ftart  from  their  fockets  ;  and  her  irregular  and  di- 
llraded  motions,  joined  to  the  violence  and  conftancy 
of  her  bleatings,  are  evident  indications  of  the  moft 
pungent  grief." 

"  Thefe  animals  (continues  the  Count  in  the  fame 
captious  ftyle  as  before),  fo  fimple  and  dull  in  their 
intelledt,  are  likewife  very  feeble  in  their  conftitution. 
They  cannot  continue  long  in  motion.  Travelling 
weakens  and  extenuates  them.  When  they  run,  they 
pant,  and  foon  lofe  their  breath.  The  ardour  of  the 
fun  is  equally  Incommodious  to  them  as  moifture,  froft, 
and  fnow.  They  are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes,  moft 
of  which  are  contagious.  A  redundancy  of  fat  often 
kills  them,  and  always  renders  the  ewes  barren.  They 
bring  forth  with  difficulty  ;  frequently  ir.ifcarry,  and 
require  more  care  than  any  other  domeftic  animal." 
,  To  which  the  annotator  anfwers,  "  This  is  unqueftion- 
ably  another  exaggeration.  The  fheep,  when  nearly 
in  a  wild  ftate,  is  a  robuft,  aftive  animal,  and  capable 
of  enduring  much  fatigue  without  injury.  But,  when 
immerfed  in  luxury,  and  pampered  in  rich  paftures, 
like  creatures  of  a  higher  nature,  the  flieep  becomes 
overleaded  with  fat,  and  contrads  difeafes  which  are 
not  natural  to  him  :  befides,  no  tamed  animal  requires 
or  receives  lefs  affiftance  in  bringing  forth  its  young, 
for  in  thofe  parts  of  Britain  where  the  beft  fheep  are 
bred,  they  are  never  houfed,  nor,  during  the  lamb- 
ing fcafcn,  have  any  thing  adminifterei  to  them  but 
their  ordinary  pafture.  When  in  health,  flieep  have 
no  occafion  for  water  :  in  our  northern  chmaces,  it  is 
even  injurious  to  them." 

On  the  whole,  many  of  BufFon's  obfervations  and 
afiertions  on  this  article  appear  to  be  hatty,  and,  we 
prefume,  very  ill  founded.  Refpecfling  fheep  the  learn- 
ed Count  feemg  to  have  been  ftrangcly  mifinformed, 
or  grofsly  prejudiced.  We  efteem  him  as  a  great  and 
an  ingenious  man,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  ce- 
cbrity  of  a  name  can  add  flrength  to  weaknefs,  or 
make  that  be  taken  for  granted  on  a  bare  afTiirtion 
which  wants  proof,  or  which  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, the  boafled  guide  of  modem  philofophers. 
The  oljedioTis  and  accufat'wns  of  this  great  naturalift 


are  well  obviated  by  his  learned  tranflattir.  The  great 
error  of  BufFon  feems  to  lie  in  his  confidering  fheep  ' 
in  a  domeftic  ftate,  and  <i8  they  exift  among  us,  with- 
out any  reference  to  them  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  with- 
out fuppofiniT  or  allowing  their  exiftence  in  fuch  a 
ftate  (a).  That  he  was  wrong  In  this  refpeft,  a  very 
little  refieftion  will  convince  us  ;  and  indeed  his  tranf- 
lator  has  fliown  it  in  a  very  ample  manner,  by  recur- 
ring to  fails,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  way  of 
reafoning  upon  this  or  any  fubjeft  of  this  nature.  To 
fet  this  matter  in  a  ftill  flronger  point  of  view,  hovpever, 
we  fhall  give  the  following  account  of  the  Sibeiian  ar- 
gal'ty  or  wild  deep,  as  it  appeared  in  the  16th  volume 
of  a  periodical  work  intitled  the  Bee  ;  being  extra(fted 
by  a  correfpondent  from  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
naturalift  Dr  Pallas,  who  has  paid  particular  attention 
to  this  part  of  his  profeflion. 

This  accurate  obferver  "  found  the  ovis  fera, 
or  wild  flieep,  in  all  its  native  vigour,  boldnefs, 
and  a£livity,  inhabiting  the  va:t  chain  of  mountains 
which  run  through  the  centre  of  Aiia  to  the  eaftern 
fea,  and  the  branches  which  it  fends  off  to  Great 
Tartary,  China,  and  the  Indies.  This  will  animal, 
which  our  learned  naturalift  declares  to  be  the  miifi- 
mon  of  Pliny,  and  the  ophion  of  the  Greeks,  is  called 
argali  by  the  Siberians,  which  means  wild  fliecp  ;  and 
by  the  Ruffians  kamenmi  barann,  or  fheep  of  the 
rocks,  from  its  ordinary  place  of  abode,  it  delights 
in  the  bare  rocks  of  the  Afiatic  chain  juft  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  conftautly  found  baflcing  in  the 
fun  ;  but  it  avoids  the  woods  of  the  mountains,  and 
every  other  objeft  that  woul J  intercept  the  dirtA  rays 
of  the  glorious  luminary.  Its  food  is  the  Alpine 
plants  and  fhrubs  it  finds  among  ft  the  rocks.  The 
argaii  prefers  a  temperate  climate,  althoui^rh  he  does 
not  difdain  that  of  Afiatic  Siberia,  as  he  there  finds 
his  favourite  bare  rocks,  funfhine,  and  Alpine  plants; 
nay,  he  is  even  found  in  the  cold  eaftern  extremity  of 
Siberia  and  Kamtfchatka,  which  plainly  proves  that 
nature  has  given  a  moil  extenfive  range  to  the  fheep 
iLi  a  wild  ftate,  equal  even  to  what  fhe  has  given  to 
nan,  the  lord  of  the  creation  ;  a  faft  that  ought  to 
make  us  flow  in  believing  the  afftrtions  not  uncom- 
mon, which  tend  to  prove  the  flieep  a  local  animal  ; 
or  at  leaft  that  it  muit  be  confined  to  certain  latitudes, 
to  pofTefs  it  in  all  its  value. 

"  The  argali  loves  folitude,  or  poffibly  per^edl  11' 
berty,  and  therefore  flees  the  haunts  of  all-lubJuing 
man;  hence  it  gradually  abandons  a  country  in  pro- 
portion as  it  becomes  peopled,  it  no  unfuraiouiital^ie 
obftacle  obftrufts  its  flight ;  infomuch  that  Dr  PaUas 
thinks  that  nothing  but  the  fiurounding  {ix  can  ac- 
count for  the  wild  fheep  being  found  in  an  inhabited 
ifland,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe.  The  cwc  ol  the  ar- 
gali brings  forth  before  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  irltr 
Lmh  refembles  much  a  young  kid  ;  except  that  it 
has  a  large  fl.it  protuberance  in  place  ot  horn«,  and 
that  it  is  covered  with  a  woolly  h  .ir,  fnzzlec,  and 
of  a  dark  grey-  There  is  no  animal  fo  ihy  as  the  ai- 
gali,  which  ic  is  almoit  in.poffible  to  overiakc  on  fuch 
4  b  2  ground 


(a)  In  his  account  of  flieep  this  is  literally  true,  though,  for  the  purpofe  of"  fupporting  a  favourite  jiypo- 
thefis,  he  does  mention  the  argaH,  or,  as  he  chills  it,  mouflon  ;  and  aflerts  that  it  is  the  parent  of  ail  the  ticuneillc  va- 
rieties:  but  this,  in  our  opinion,  only  makes  his  obfervations  in  this.piace  mere  unaccountable  at  kail,  if  not 
inconfiftent.    See  bel  o  w  note  (c). 
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Ovis.  ground  as  it  keeps  to.  When  purfued,  I't  docs  not  run 
"-yr"^  ftraight  forward,  but  doubles  and  turns  like  a  hare, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  fcrambles  up  and  over  the 
rocks  with  wonderful  agility.  In  the  fame  propor- 
tion that  the  adult  argall  is  wild  and  untameable,  the 
lamb  is  eafily  tamed  when  taken  youn.;,  and  fed  lirll 
on  milk,  and  afterwards  on  fodder,  like  the  do-neilic 
fheep,  as  has  bten  found  on  numerfMis  experiments 
madt:  in  the  Ruffian  fettkments  in  thefe  parts. 

"This  animal  formerly  frequented  the  regions  about 
the  upper  Irtiih,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Siberia, 
where  it  is  no  lonL;er  feen  fiace  colonies  have  been 
fettled  in  thefe  countries.  It  is  common  in  the  Mon- 
galian,  Songarian,  and  Tartarian  mountains,  where 
it  enjoys  its  favourite  folitude  or  liberty.  The  argali 
is  found  likevvife  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  up  as 
high  as  60  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and  it  propa- 
gates its  fpecies  even  in  Kamtfchatk  1,  as  noticed  be- 
fore. The  argall  is  alfo  foui.d  in  the  mountains  of  Per- 
fia,  and  is  faid  to  olitain  in  the  Kuril  iflands  in  great  fize 
and  beauty.  It  purges  itielf  in  the  fpring  (I  ke  all  the 
domeftic  varieties  oi-  the  fheep,  whew  left  at  iiijerty  to 
follow  thtir  inRinA)  with  acrid  phmts  of  the  ane- 
monoide  kind,  till  milder  plants  fpring  up,  and  ihrubs 
begin  to  fprout,  wliich  with  Alpine  plants  conllilute 
its  ufual  food.  It  hkewifo  frequents  the  fait  marlhes 
which  abound  everywhere  in  Sibtria  ;  and  even  licks 
the  fait  efilorefcence  that  rifcs  on  the  ground,  a  re- 
gimen that  fattens  them  up  very  quickly,  and  fully 
reftores  the  health,  vigour,  and  flefh  they  had  lott  du- 
ring winter,  and  during  the  puiging  courfe,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  rcftorative,  is  by  the  Almighty  fo 
wonderfully  dictated  to  the  Iheep  fpecies,  whether  in  a 
wild  or  tame  flate,  if  left  to  roam  at  large  where  the  ne- 
ceifary  plants  are  to  be  found."  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  variety  of  the  (heep  fpecies,  which  by  fome  indeed, 
and  by  Dr  Pallas  among  others,  is  thought  to  be  the 
parent  of  all  our  domeftic  varieties,  and  which  lives  and 
propagates  without  any  aid  from  man,  and  which  on  all 
occafions  carefully  ihuns  him.  That  it  is  the  parent 
ftieep  we  are  not  convinced  ;  that  bting  an  opinion 
which  requires  proof,  and  better  proof  than  we  prc- 
fume  the  abettors  of  it  are  able  to  produce. 

Having  given  a  figure  of  this  animal  (fee  Plate 
CCCLXXI),  we  fliall  add  the  following  defcription  of 
it,  taken  likewife  from  the  Bee.  The  argali  is  about  the 
height  of  a  fmall  hart,  but  its  make  is  much  more  robuft 
and  nervous.  Its  form  is  lefs  elegant  than  that  of 
the  deer,  and  it  5  legs-  and  neck  fhorter.  The  male 
is  larger  than  tne  female,  and  every  way  flouter.  Its 
head  refembles  that  of  a  ram,  with  leng  ftragghng 
hairs  about  the  mouth ;  but  no  beard.  Its  ears  are 
rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  a  ram.  The  horns  are 
exaftly  reprefented  in  the  plate  ;  they  weigh  in  an 
adult  fomctimes  16  pounds,  'i'he  tail  is  very  fhort. 
The  fummer-coat  confifts  of  fhort  hair,  fleek,  and  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  deer.    The  winter-coat  coniifts  of 


wool  like  down,  mixe'.l,with  hair  everywhere  an  mch  Ov's, 
and  an  half  long  at  leafl,  concealing  at  its  roots  a  """v™ 
fine  woolly  down,  generally  of  a  white  colour.  The 
colour  of  its  coat  was  in  general  »f  a  dark  greyilh 
brown,  with  white  tips  to  the  longer  hairs,  and  con- 
fnted  of  hail  mixed  with  wool,  of  a  dark  iron  grey.  By 
accounts  lately  received  from  the  Tlhutlki,  the  ar»./ali 
is  found  of  a  white  colour  on  the  continent  of  A- 
merica,  oppofite  to  their  country.  It  is  likewife  of 
a  whitifli  colour  at  Kamtfchatka. 

But  independent  of  its*  manners  or  its  mental  qua- 
lities, this  animal  is  of  the  moil  extenfive  utility  to 
man.  We  are  clothed  by  its  fleece.  The  fltih  is  a  de- 
licate and  wholefome  food.  The  flcin,  dreifed,  forms 
different  parts  of  our  apparel ;  and  is  ufed  for  covers  of 
books.  The  entrails^  properly  prepared  and  twilled, 
feive  for  firings  for  various  mufical  inllrumetits.  The 
bones  calcined  (like  other  bones  in  general),  form  ma- 
terials for  tells  for  the  refiner.  The  miik  is  thicker 
th  in  that  of  cows,  and  couftquently  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheefe  ;  and  in  iome  places  isfo 
rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  cheefe  ivithout  a  mix- 
ture of  water  to  make  it  pait  from  the  whey.  i  he 
dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure  ;  infomuch  that  the 
folding  of  Ihcep  is  become  too  ufeful  a  branch  of  huf- 
bandry  for  the  farmer  to  negledt.  Nature,  in  ihort, 
has  given  this  animal  nothing  that  does  not  redound  to 
our  benefit.  / 

'i'he  ram  is  capable  of  generation  at  the  age  of  1 8 
months  ;  and  the  ewe  can  be  impregnated  when  a  year 
old.  One  ram  is  fuflicient,  according  to  Buffon,  for 
25  or  30  ewes;  they  have  often  been  known  indeed 
to  beget  100  lambs  in  a  fingle  feafon.  He  ought 
to  be  large  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  head  Ihould 
be  thick  and  ftrong,  his  fiont  wide,  his  eyes  black, 
his  nofe  fiat,  his  neck  thick,  his  body  long  and 
tdX\,  his  tefl;icle3  maffy,  and  his  tail  long  (b).  White 
is  the  bell  colour  for  a  ram.  The  ewes  whofe  wool 
is  moll  plentiful,  bufhy,  long,  foft,  and  white,  are 
moft  proper  for  breeders,  efpecially.when  at  the  fame 
time  they  are  of  a  large  fize,  have  a  thick  neck,  and 
move  nimbly. 

In  this  climate  ewes  fed  in  gocxX  paftures  admit  the 
ram  in  July  or  Auguil ;  but  September  or  Odlobcr  are 
the  months  when  the  greateil  part  of  our  ewes,  if  left 
to  nature,  take  the  ram.  They  go  with  young  about 
five  months,  and  generally  bring  forth  but  one  at  a 
time,  though  frequently  two  :  in  warm  climates,  they 
may  bring  forth  twice  in  a  year ;  but  in  Britain, 
Fraiice,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  only  once.  They 
give  milk  plentifully  for  feven  or  eight  months.  They 
live  from  lo  to  1  2  years  :  they  are  capable  of  bringiHg 
forth  as  long  as  they  live,  when  properly  managed  ; 
but  are  generally  old  and  ufelefs  at  the  age  of  fe- 
ven or  eight  years.  The  ram,  though  he  lives  12  or  14 
years,  becomes  unfit  for  propagatiag  when  eight  years 
old. 

When 


(b)  BufFon  fays  "  he  fhould  be  garnifhed  with  horns  ;  for  hornlefs  animals,  of  which  there  are  fcxne  in 
©ur  climates,  are  lefs  vigorous  and  lefs  proper  for  propagating."  On  this  the  annotator  obferves,  that  "  there 
are  many  breeds  of  fheep  in  which  both  males  and  females  want  horns  ;  yet  they  are  as  vigorous  as  any 
of  the  fpecies.  The  largeil  and  fineft  fheep  in  England  have  no  horns.  In  fome  counties,  the  inhabitants 
are  perfcftly  unacquainted  with  horned  ftieep  j  in  other  places,  a  iheep  without  horns  is  as  great  a  rarity  as 
one  with  four  or  iix  horni," 
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When  the  male  lamKs  are  not  intended  to  be  kept 
for  propagation,  but  fattened  for  food,  they  ought  to 
be  caftrated  at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  months.  This 
operation  is  perfoimed  two  ways  :  in  the  one,  an  inci- 
fion  is  made,  and  the  leaicles  teken  out  ;  in  the  other, 
a  ligature  is  tie.i  tight  round  the  fcrotum,  above  the 
tetticlei,  which  foon  deftroys  the  vefieis  which  nounfh 
them.    After  caftration  they  are  called  luedderi. 

The  ram,  ewe,  and  wedder,  when  one  year  old, 
lofe  the  two  fore-teeth  of  the  under  jaw  ;  fix  months 
afterwards,  they  lofe  the  two  foreteeth  next  to.thefe  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  three  years,  the  teeth  are  all  re- 
placed. The  age  of  a  ram  may  likewife  be  difcover- 
ed  by  his  horns,  which  always  appear  the  firll  year, 
and  frequently  as  foon  as  he  is  broa^^ht  forth.  Thefe 
horns  uniformly  acquire  sn  additional  ring  every 
year,  as  long  as  the  creature  lives.  The  ewes  common, 
ly  have  no  horns,  but  a  kind  of  long  protuberances  in 
place  of  them  :  however,  fome  of  them  have  two  and 
fome  four  horns.  ,        ,r      -a  c 

«'  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  ancients  (fays  but- 
fon),  that  ail  ruminating  animals  have  fuet  :  But  this 
remark,  ftridly  fpeaking,  holds  only  with  regard  to 
the  (heep  and  goat :  The  fuet  of  the  wedder  is  more 
copious,  whiter,  drier,  firmer,  and  bett»,  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.    Fat  or  greafe  is  very  different 
from  fuet;  the  former  being  always  foft,  while  the  latter 
hardens  in  cooling.    The  gteateft  quantity  of  fuet  is 
found  about  the  kidneys  ;  and  the  left  kidney  furnilh- 
es  more  than  the  right..   There  are  alfo  couhderable 
quantities  in  the  epiploon  or  web,  and  about  the  in- 
teftlnes ;  but  it  is  not  near  fo  firm  or  good  as  that  of 
the  kidneys,  the  tail,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Weddcts  have  no  other  greafe  but  fuet ;  and  this  mat- 
ter is  fo  prevalent  in  their  bodies,  that  their  whole 
flelh  is  covered  with  it.    Even  the  blood  contains  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fuet;  and  the  femen  is  fo 
charged  with  it,  as  to  give  that  liquor  a  different  ap- 
pearance from  that  of  otiier  animals.    The  femen  of 
men,  of  the  dog,  horfc,  afs,  and  probably  of  every 
animal  which  affords  not  fuet,  difl"olves  with  cold  ;  or, 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes  more  and  more  fluid 
from  the  moment  it  efcapes  from  the  body.  _  But  the 
femen  of  the  ram,  and  perhaps  of  every  animal  that 
has  fuet,  hardens  and  lofes  its  fluidity  with  its  heat. 
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"  In  the  fheep,  the  tafte  of  the  flefh,  the  finenefs  of 
the  wool,  the  quantity  of  fuet,  and  even  the  fize 
of  the  body,  vary  greatly  in  different  countries.  In 
France,  the  province  of  Berri  abounds  moll  in  fiieep. 
Thofe  about  Beauvais,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of 
Normandy,  are  fatter  and  more  charged  with  fuet. 
They  are  very  good  in  Burgundy  ;  but  the  bell  are 
fed  upon  the  fandy  downs  of  our  maritime  provinces. 
1  he  Itahan,  Spaniih,  and  even  the  Englilh  wools,  are 
finer  than  the  French  wool.    In  Poitou,  Provence, 
the  environs  of  Bayonne,  and  feveral  other  parts  of 
France,  there  is  a  race  of  ilieep  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  foreign.    They  are  larger,  ifronger,  and 
better  covered  with  wool  than  the  common  kind.  They 
ate  Hkewife  more  prolific,  producing  frequently  tv^-o 
lambs  at  a  time.    The  rams  of  this  race  engender  with 
the  common  ewes,  and  produce  an  intermediate  kind, 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
races ;  but  they  ought  all  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  our  common  (heep,  which,  though 
fo  numerous  and  diverfified,  extend  not  beyond  Eu- 
rope.    Thofe  animals  with  a  long  broad  tail,  fo  com- 
mon in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  which  are  called  Bar' 
bary  jheep  by  travellers,  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  different 
from  the  ordinary  kind,  as  well  as  from  the  Pacos 
and  Lama  of  America. 

«'  As  white  wool  is  mod  valued,  black  or  fpotted 
lambs  are  generally  flaughtered.  In  fome  places,  how- 
ever, ahnoft  all  the  flieep  are  black  ;  and  black  lambs 
are  often  produced  by  the  commixture  of  white  rams 
with  white  ewes.  In  France,  there  are  only  white, 
brown,  black,  and  fpotted  fheep ;  but  in  Spain, 
there  is  a  reddiflr  kind  ;  and  in  Scotland  there  are 
fome  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  But  all  thefe  varieties 
of  colour  are  more  accidental  than  thofe  produced  by 
different  races  ;  which,  however,  proceed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  and  the  difference  of  nourilhnrent." 

Refpcfting  the  varieties,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it, 
the  different  fpecies  of  flieep,  there  has  been  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  amongti  the  learned.  Buffon,  we 
find,  in  the  above  extrad,  if  we  underiland  him  riglit, 
regards  the  variety  of  races  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  as 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  our  common  flieep  :  but  he 
confiders  the  Barbary  flieep  as  a  diftin6l  fpecies  (c). 
Dr  Pallas,  the  learned  naturalill  already  quoted,  in 
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(c)  How  confiftent  this  opinion  is  with  that  which  makes  the  argah  the  parent  Iheep,  we  fliall  not  pre- 
tend  o  determine.  This  hypothefis  he  brings  forward  in  the  end  of  the  7th  volume  of  lus  natural  hiftory  ,  ^^^^ 
a^id  as  much  of  it  as  concerns  the  prefent  fubjed  we  fhall  here  infert.  He  concludes,  from  a  flrain  of  rea-  edit.  1780. 
Zoning,  ftrong  and  plaufible  at  leaft,  if  not  abfolutely  convincing,  that  "  the  temperature  of  the  chmate, 
the  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  ev.ls  produced  by  flavery,  are  the  three  caufes  of  the  changes  and  dege- 
neration  of  animals.  The  effeds  of  each  merit  a  feparate  examination  ;  and  their  relations,  when  viewed  m 
detail  will  exhibit  a  pifture  of  Nature  in  her  prefent  condition,  and  of  what  flie  was  before  her  degra- 


'«  Let  us  now  compare  our  pitiful  flieep  with  the  mouflon,  from  whom  they  derived  their  origin  The  mou- 
flon,  which  Is  the  fame  with  the  argah,  is  a  large  animal.  He  is  fleet  as  a  itag,  armed  with  horns  and 
thick  hoofs,  covered  with  coarfe  hair,  and  dreads  neither  the  inclemency  of  the  fl.y  nor  tne  voraaty  of 
the  wolf.  He  not  only  efcapes  from  his  enemies  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  but  he  refifts  tljem  by  the 
ftrengthof  hisbody,  and  the  folidity  of  the  arm.  with  which  his  head  and  feet  are  fortified.  How  dule- 
rent  from  our  (beep,  who  fubfifl  with  dlfixculty^n  flocks,  who  are  unable  to  defend  themfelves  by  their  num. 
bers,  who  cann«>t  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  without  flicker,  and  who  would  all  periih,  ir  man  withdrew 
his  proteaiofl  ?  In  the  warmeft  climatea  of  Afia  and  Africa,  the  mouflon,  who  is  the  common  parent  ot^ 
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•vis.    very  extenfive  travels  in  the  RulSan  empire,  more  par-    diftlnguiflied  by  their  tails,  the  form  of  their  heads,  Ovjs, 
"V""*^  ticuhrly  in  Siberia-  and  amongft  the  paltoral  nations    their  ears  and  fleece.  So  that  he  condemns  as  unfounded —v— 
of  great  Tartary,  found  what  he  regards  as  only  one    and  fanciful  the  erroneous  idea  of  making^fci/fc  difFeren- 
fpecies  of  ftieep  fubdivided  into  four  varieties,  and    ces  of  the  accidental  varieties,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
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all  the  races  of  this  fpecies,  sppears  to  be  lefs  degenerated  than  in  any  other  region.  1  hough  reduced  to 
a  dcm.  ftic  ftate,  he  has  prcferved  his  ftature  and  his  hair ;  but  the  fiie  of  his  horns  are  diminifhed.  Of  all 
domeftic  fhcep,  thofe  of  Senegal  and  India  are  the  largeft,  and  theii  nature  has  fuffered  leaft  degradation. 
The  (heep  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Calmuck,  &c.  have  undergone  greater  changes.  In  rela- 
tion to  manj  they  are  improved  in  feme  articles,  and  vitiated  in  others  :  But,  with  regard  to  nature,  im- 
provement and  degeneration  are  the  fame  thing ;  for  they  both  imply  an  alteration  of  original  conftitution. 
Their  coarfe  hair  is  changed  into  fine  wool.  Their  tail,  loaded  with  a  mafs  of  fat,  has  acquired  a  magni- 
tude fo  incommodious,  that  the  animals  trail  it  with  pain.  While  fwollen  with  fupcrfluous  matter,  and 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  fleece,  their  ftrength,  agility,  magnitude,  and  arms,  are  diminifhed :  Thefc 
long-tailed  iheep  arc  only  half  the  fize  of  the  mouflon.  They  can  neither  fly  from  danger,  nor  refill  the 
enemy.    To  preferve  and  multiply  the  fpecies,  they  require  tke  conftant  caic  and  fupport  of  man. 

"  The  degeneration  of  the  original  fpcdes  is  ftill  greater  in  our  climates.  Of  all  the  qualiti-es  of  the  mou- 
flon, our  ewes  and  rams  have  retained  nothing  but  a  fmall  portion  of  vivacity,  which  yields  to  the 
crook  of  the  fliephcrd.  Timidity,  weakncfs,  refignation,  and  ftupidity,  are  the  only  melancholy  remains 
of  their  degraded  natur*.  To  reftore  their  original  fize  and  ftrength,  our  Flanders  iheep  fhould  be  united 
with  the  mouflon,  and  prevented  from  propagating  with  inferior  races ;  and,  if  we  would  devote  the  fpecies 
to  the  more  uftful  purpofes  of  affording  us  good  mutton  and  wool,  we  fhould  imitate  fome  neighbouring  na- 
tions in  propagating  the  Barbary  race  of  flieep,  which,  after  being  tranfported  into  Spain,,  and  even  into 
Britain,  have  fucceeded  very  well.  Strength  and  magnitude  are  male  attributes ;  plumpnefs  and  beauty  of 
Ikin  are  female  qualities.  To  obtain  fine  wool,  therefore,  our  rams  fiiould  have  Barbery  ewes  ;  and  to  aug- 
ment the  fize,  our  ewes  fhould  be  ferved  with  the  male  mouflon." 

The  learned  Count  feems  to  fpeak  with  more  certainty  upon  this  fubjed  than  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
or  the  nature  of  the  fafts  (as  yet  far  from  being  fully  afcertained,  or  completely  authenticated),  will  admit. 
The  editor  of  the  Bee,  who  is  well  known  to  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  this  fubjecft, 
thus  ably  expofes  the  futility  of  thofe  arguments  which  are  brought  in  fuppott  of  an  hypothefis,  which 
he  thinks  extremely  abfurd,  or  at  leafl:  premature.  "  Buff'on  (fays  he),  who  is  the  leaft  fcrupulous  of 
all  modem  naturalifts,  has  been  the  moft  forward  to  decide  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes.  He  docs 
not  fo  much  as  condefcend  to  admit  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  in  this  cafe  ;  but  on  all  occafions  af- 
fumes  it  as  a  certainty,  that  all  the  varieties  of  one  fpecits  have  been  derived  from  one  parent;  and 
boldly  raifes  upon  that  fuppofition  m.any  pradlical  inferences,  which,  if  his  theory  Ihould  prove  to  be  unfound- 
ed, might  lead  to  very  important  errors  ;  fo  thai:  it  is  not  a  matter  of  idle  curiofity  to  inveftij^-ate  this  que- 
ftion."  He  then  goes  on  to  fhow  by  fome  particular  inftancei  the  grofs  abfurdity  of  Buff"on's  opinion. 
*'  Were  (continues  he)  thefe  diverfities  only  cafual,  and  apt  to  vary,  it  might  be  more  eafy  for  us  to  give 
faith  to  the  hypothefis ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe.  Experience  hath  fully  proved,  that  any  one  breed  may 
be  kept  perfeftly  uncontaminated  for  any  length  of  time,  with  all  its  dillinaive  peculiarities  entire,  merely 
by  preventing  an  intermixture  by  copulation.  Nor  is  this  all  5  it  is  alf©  known,  that  if  fuch  mtermixture  be 
permitted,  the  defcendants  will  undoubtedly  be  a  mixed  breed,  evidently  participating  of  the  qualities  and 
appearances  of  both  their  parents.  Between  a  hound  and  a  grehound,  a  mongrel  breed  is  obtained  which 
poflefles  the  fenfe  of  fmeUing,  though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  one,  and  the  faculty  of  fleetncfs  in  a  lefs 
degree  than  the  other,  of  its  parents  ;  ani  its  whole  external  appearance  evidently  indicates  at  firft  fight 
the  compound  of  the  ftock  whence  it  has  defcended.  But  let  a  fmall  lap  dog  and  a  large  maftiff"  be 
fed  with  the  fame  food  and  tended  with  the  fame  care,  the  one  difcovers  no  fymptoms  of  increafing  in  fize 
or  diminilhing  it  more  than  the  other.  Let  them  be  carried  from  one  country  to  another,  they  equally  pre- 
ferve their  original  diftinflive  qualities,  without  any  farther  change  than  the  climate  may  perhaps  produce ; 
which  equally  feems  to  afted  all  the  varieties  ©f  this  animal.  Never  was  there  adopted  an  hypothefis  more 
truly  abfurd  than  that  of  BufFon  in  this  refped.  Nor  was  there  ever  made  fuch  a  barefaced  attempt  to  try  how 
far  the  credulity  of  mankind  could  lead  them  aflray  in  deference  to  a  great  name,  in  direft  contradidion  to  fads 
which  fall  imrr.ediately  under  the  cognifance  of  every  man  whopleafes  but  to  open  his  eyes,  and  look  right  be- 
fore him,  as  in  thofe  bold  and  unfounded  aflertious  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  make,  with-regard  to  the  tranf- 
formation  ef  dogs  from  one  variety  into  another.  Yet  thefe  opinions  have  been  inadvertently  tranfcribed 
many  times  by  learned  naturalifts,  without  one  fymptom  of  doubt  or  hefitation.  But  can  any  thing  be  more 
contrary  to  reafon,  experience,  and  fads  that  every  man  has  before  his  eyes  every  day  in  his  life,  than  fuch 
opinions  ?  It  is  indeed  humiliating  for  the  pride  of  man,  who  plumes  himfeifon  the  fuperiority  of  reafon,  to  re- 
mark this.  And  it  is  mortifying  for  modern  philofophy,  winch  affeds  to  be  fouaded  on  experience  and  accurate 
obfervation  of  fads  alone,  to  point  out  fuch  things  ;  but  truth  ou^dit  in  ail  cafes  to  be  adhered  to."  Though  this 
note  has  already  extended  to  an  undue  length,  we  cannot  omit  the  following  obfervations  by  the  fame  patriotic 
writer  :  "  In  regard  to  fheep,  the  varieties  of  this  ufcful  clafs  of  animals  ftem  t©  be  confiderable,  and  their  natural 
propenfitics  fo  difcriminated  as  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  adapting  them  to  different  fituatiojis  on  this 
globe,  fo  as  to  make  them  a  very  univerfid  inhabitant  of  it :  and  thele  are  fo  diverfified  as  to  habits  and  inftinds, 
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Ovis.  education  or  mode  of  ITe,  clirmte, food,  and  croflingthe 
bref<'.,  iictve  pn; '  v .'  in  ih  '  -p.  as  in  other  animals  ;  and, 
in  conformity  to  tii'S  opinion,  he  coniiders  not  only 
thofe  varieties  found  in  Europe,  hut  alfo  thofe  of  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  as  only  accidental  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies  ;  nn  rJ  his  opinion  is  confirmed,  by  find- 
ing that  they  produce  a  prolific  race  thou,,  h  the 
breed  be  ever  fo  much  croffed  ;  which  he  thinks  would 
not  be  thf  cafe  were  th^y  different  fpecies.  The  va- 
rieties which  Dr  Pailas  examined,  which,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  are  four,  are  as  follow.  The  fir'1  is 
named  both  by  the  Tart>irs  and  Ruffians  Tfcherkejfian 
(beep,  and  by  Pallas  ^ioLchura  or  l©ng-tailed  :  it  is  the 
wis  longicauda  of  authors. 

The  fecond  is  called  the  Ruffian  fheep  by  the  natives, 
and  by  Pallas  hrachtura  or  fhort  tailed  :  it  feems  to  be 
the  ovh  Iflnndicus  of  authors,  with  fmaller  horns. 

The  third  has  no  fixfd  trivial  name,  as  its  appella- 
tions are  as  various  as  the  provinces  where  it  is  reared; 
Pallas  has  called  it  peatopyga  or  fat-tailed  :  it  is  the 
ODis  lat'iccmdala  of  authors. 

The  fourth  has  likcwife  no  fixed  trivial  name,  bat 
Pallas  has  called  it  hucharlun,  from  finding  it  reared  by 
the  Bucharian  Tartars  in  imrfienfe  flo;  ks.  The  Tfcher- 
keffian  fheep,  or  firft. variety,  is  a  hcndfonie  animal, 
with  a  noble  air,  In  its  native  country  and  the  fouth  of 
Ruffia,  refembling  in  its  ha^vitf ,  horn>,  fleece,  and  length 
of  tail,  the  SpaniA,  but  more  particularly  the  Eng- 
liHi  fheep.  Its  head  is  well  propcrtionvid,  and  of  an 
elegant  form  ;  ears  ftraight  ;  horns  large,  even,  rounvi- 
ed  in  the  angles,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  bending  in- 
wardly towards  the  back.  The  rams  are  feldom  with- 
out horns,  and  the  ewes  have  them  often  bent  in  a  lu- 
nar  form.  The  wool,  though  coarfe,  is  without  ad- 
mixture of  hair,  which  is  perhaps  but  an  accidtnti.1 
diftinftion,  and  promifes  to  be  much  meliorated  by 
croffing  the  breed,  and  rearing  the  animal  with  more 
care  and  fl<ill.  It  is  even  known  to  become  much  finer 
vithout  tl-.e  affil'unce  of  art,  merely  from  the  influence 
of  a  temperate  climate,  as  on  mount  Caucafus.  The 
tail  of  the  ram  is  covered  with  fine  long  wool,  like  the 
Indian  fheep  defer ibed  by  Buffon,  which  trails  on  the 
ground, foas  toeflace  the  prints  made  by  the  rnimal'sfeet 
on  fand,  and  it  contains  often  20  joints  or  vertehras.  In 
paffing  from  the  ftate  of  nature  to  that  of  fervittide,  it 
ieems  to  have  loll  its  native  ferocity,  together  with  its 
coarfe  fleece.  Dr  Pallas  fays  it  is  a  milii  gentle  animal, 
anci  IS  lefs  degenerated  in  form  from  th€  argali,  which, 
according  to  his  fyftem,  is  the  parent  fpecies,  than  the 
fteatopyga,  which  on  the  other  hand  has  preferved 
much  more  of  its  wildnefs  than  the  Tfcherkeffisn  ;  per- 
haps becsufe  it  is  allowed  to  range  with  little  reftraint 
on  the  wic'e  extended  plains  of  Great  Tartary.  The 
Tfcherkeffian  is  renred  in  all  the  European  regions  of 
the  Ruffian  empire,  fituated  on  this  fide  the  river  Occa, 
-in  the  nearer  Poland,  and  by  the  paftoral  people  of 


Riount  Caucafus  j  and  they  are  conamonly  of  a  white  f>vi». 
colour.  s— —y— 

1  he  fame  variety,  we  are  told  by  Ruflel,  in  his  na- 
tural hiftory  of  Aleppo,  is  reared  un.ler  the  name  of 
Bedouin  Jh'^ep  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Maurit  nia,  with  a  trifling  difference  in  the  length  and 
thicknefs  of  the  tail.  There  are  likewife  (heep  in  Mo- 
rocco,  which  belong  to  this  variety^  on  account  of  the 
diftinguiihing  characltr  of  it,  a  long  tail,  although 
otherwife  different,  in  having  an  ugly  look,  head  co- 
vered entirely  with  hair,  little  hanging  ears,  and  re- 
markably long  wool. 

The  Indian  an  ■  Guinea  fheep,  fo  well  defcribed  by 
Buffon,  refeml  le  the  fcherkeffian  only  in  the  length, 
of  their  tail,  whilft  in  other  refpects  they  come  nearer 
the  fteatopyga  or  fat-rumped  fheep  of  Pallas  in  fize, , 
form,  and  fleece  mixed  with  hair.  The  learned  natU' 
ralift  is  of  opinion,  that  the  arid  burning  deferts  pro- 
duce  this  change  on  the  wool ;  but  his  reafoning  on 
this  head  is  to  us  at  Icafl;  as  little  fatisfaAory  as  that  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  xht  argali  to  be  the  parent 
fpecies.  The  inhabitants  of  Ukraine  and  Padoii  car- 
ry on  an  extenfive  and  valuable  traffic  with  the  flcins  of 
Tfcherkeffian  fheep,  the  beauty  of  which  they  heighten 
i-n  a  very  curious  maHner. 

The  hrachiura,  fliert-tailed,  or  fecond  variety  which 
Dr  Pallas  examined  in  his  travels,  is  reared  through- 
out all  the  north  of  Ruffia,  and  refemblcs  that  of 
Iceland  in  fize,  tail,  and  coarfenefs  of  fleece  ;  but 
thopgh  this  be  the  cafe  in  thefe  few  refpefts-,  yet 
it  differs  from  it  in  a  very  efl'ential  chatadler,  that 
of  horns,  which  are  much  fmaller,  and  have  nothing  of 
tliat  exuberance  which  Bufton  and  others  attribute  to  - 
the  fheep  of  that  ifland.     It  refcmbies  tlie  Tfclier- 
keffian  flieep  in  the  form  of  its  head,  ft.raight  upright 
ears,  and  in  thicknefs  of  fleece  ;  but  the  quality  of  the 
two  fiteces  are  very  different,   this  variety  having 
wool  almofl  as  coarfe  as  dog's  hair :  but  the  great 
dirtinguifhing  charaftcr  between  them  is  the  tail,, 
which  is  almofl;  a  quarter  of  a  yard  fhorter  than  that 
of  the  Tfcherkeffian.    The  brachiura,  or  fhort-tailed 
fheep,  is  reared  not  only  by  the  northern  Ruffians,  but  . 
likewife  by  the  Fins  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  ■ 
Seme  of  this  variety  have  been  traufporte<i  into  Sibe- 
ria, where  they  have  fupported  themfelves  on  fume 
pallures,  though  in  poor  condition  ;  but  through  all 
the  fouthern  countries  they  are  in  leis  ellimation  than  . 
the  long-tailed  and  fat-taiied  varieties,  which  are  much 
fuperior  to  them  for  fize,  fat,  and  good  eating.  Ths 
ewe  of  this  fhort- tailed  variety  couples  readily  with 
the  ram  of  the  fteatopyga  or  fat-tailed  breed,  and 
produces  an  animal  nobler  and  larger  than  its  mother,  , 
with  a  tail  fwclled  at  the  bafe  with  fat,  but  meagre 
toward?  the  end  like  that  of  the  mixed  bree<l,  which  < 
makes  Dr  Pallas's  fourth  and  laft  variety  of  domeftic 
fhtep.    The  ewe  alfo  couples  clandeftinely  with  the 

2  doinertic 


as  to  preferve  the  'principal  breeds  very  diflinfl,  if  left  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  The  argali,  ftrong,  aftive, 
nimble,  delights  to  live  among  rocks  and  inrcceffible  plsces  ;  while  the  large  fluggifh  breed  of  (heep,  fuch 
as  thofe  that  have  been  taken  into  keeping  by  our  countryman  Bakewell,  could  never  afcend  thefe  fteeps, 
"but  are  well  ealcidated  to  confume  the  produce  of  the  fertile  plains  ;  there  is  therefore  no  chance  that  thefe 
two  breeds  would  ever  intermingle,  if  left  entirely  to  themfelves.  The  laft  of  thefe  two  varieties  has  indeed 
been  lono-  domefticated  ly  man,  as  being  utterly  incapable  of  withdrawing  itfelf  from  his  fway  though  the 
£rf^  has  been  able  to  preferve  its  independence  till  the  prefent  hour  in  fome  of  the  mountainous  and  leaft 
inhafuted  diftridls  on  the  globe."  He  then  goes  oa  ta  mark  the  Uffer  .dilliadiciis.  in  whieh,  however,,  we 
'Cdnnot  follow  him,  . 
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demeftic  he-goat,  and  produces  an  animal  much  re- 
fembhng  the  mother,  but  with  a  fleece  of  wool  and 
hair.  This  latter  is  a  faft  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  fome  doubt.  The  Doftor  may  eafily  have  been 
mifled,  and  may  have  adopted  his  opinion,  merely  from 
the  fliaggy  appearance  of  the  fleece  of  fome  breeds  of 
Iheep,  which  much  refembles  the  hair  of  a  goat ;  but 
thefe  are  found  as  well  in  countries  where  no  stoats 
exift,  as  in  thofe  where  they  abound.  The  faft  has 
not  then,  we  think,  I)een  fuffiiciently  afcertained. 
This  variety  fiipports  extremely  well  the  feverity  of  a 
northern  climate  ;  and  Dr  Pallas  douV>ts  not  but  it 
might  pafs  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  mounta'nous 
northern  countries  where  there  is  not  mu-h  fnow  ; 
nay,  he  even  tfiinks  it  might  augment  their  hardinefs 
and  ftrength,  if  wc  are  to  ind;{e  from  the  habits 
find  treatment  of  the  Iceland  flocks^  fo  well  defcribed 
by  Anderfon  in  his  account  of  that  ifland. 

Dr  Pallas  remarked,  that  on  mountainous  pafl;ures 
fcxpofed  to  the  fun,  fuch  as  on  the  acclivity  of  the 
Ouralic  chain,  the  RufTnn  or  fhort-tailed  fheep  were 
larger,  fatter,  and  had  a  finer  fleece. 

Crolhng  the  breed  with  the  Tfcherkeflian  or  long- 
tailed  (beep  likewife  mends  both  the  ftature  and  fleece 
of  the  brachiura  ;  whereas,  in  its  own  natural  fl;ate, 
without  admixture  of  other  varieties  of  flieep,  it  is 
but  fmall,lean,  and  produces,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
RufliT,  a  wool  fo  extremely  coarfe  as  only  to  be  fit  for 
the  cloth  of  peafants  in  a  ftate  of  vafl^alage. 

Whether  coarfenefs  of  wool  and  leamiefs  be  indeed 
charafteriftical  marks  of  this  fpecies,  Is,  we  think,  ex- 
tremely doubtful  :  we  are  rather  inclined  to  confider 
them  as  mere  accidental  diff"erence3. 

TheDoftor's  third  variety,  or Jleatopyga,  which  has 
a  diflerent  name  in  almoft  every  country  where  it  is 
reared,  is  both  the  moft  abundant  and  largeft  breed  of 
fheep  in  the  world.  It  is  reared  throughout  all  the 
temperate  regions  of  Afia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Eu- 
rope to  thofc  of  China,  in  the  vafl;  plains  of  Tartary. 
AH  the  Nom.ade  hordes  of  Afia,  the  Turcomans,  Kir- 
guife,  Calmucks,  a-d  Mongal  Tartars,  rear  it  ;  and 
indeed  it  conftitAites  their  chief  riches,  the  nunjber 
they  pcfTefs  being  enormou.=!.  The  Perfians  alfo  rear 
it  in  abundance  ;  as  likewife  the  Hottentots,  as  we  are 
informed  l)y  Kt^lbe  in  hk  Travels  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  whim  Ofbeck,  in  his  Journey  to  China,  aflcrts, 
that  the  fat  tailed  flieep  are  reared  through  that  whole 
emp^c.  We  are  told  alfo  by  Shaw  and  the  Abbe 
!Dtmanent,  tliat  the  fame  breed  obtains  in  Syria, 
Mauritania,  and  the  other  regions  of  Africa,  under 
fome  modifications  of  f(>rm,  from  different  caufes  ;  fo 
that  Dr  Pailas  thinks  there  Is  fufiiclent  evidence  that 
the  fteatopyga,  or  fat-rumped  flieep,  i«  the  moft  uni- 
vcrfally  reared  and  multiplied  of  any  breed  in  the 
world  The  flecks  of  all  the  Tr,rtar  hordes  refemble 
one  anotVer  by  a  large  yellowifli  niuz'/le,  the  upper 
jaw  often  projefting  K^yond  the  lower  ;  by  long  hang- 
ing ears  ;  by  the  horns  of  the  adult  ram  being  large, 
fpiral,  wrinkled,  angular,  and  bent  in  a  huiar  form. 
The  body  of  the  r,  in,  and  fcmetimes  of  ihe  ewe, 
fwells  gradually  with  fat  towards  the  pofteriord  whtre 
a  folid  mafs  of  fat  is  fcrir.ed  on  the  rump,  and  falls 
over  the  anus  in  place  of  a  tail,  divided  into  two  hemi- 
ifpheves,  which  t:;ke  the  form  of  the  hips,  with  a  little 
:i  utton  of  a  tall  In  the  middle,  to  be  felt  with  the  finger. 
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See  A  fig.  1 6.  plate  CCCLXXI.  The  uropyghm  ©r 
fat-rump,  which  Is  made  up  of  this  oily  fpecies  of  fat, 
is  fo  very  large  as  to  incommode  the  animal  In  walk- 
ing ;  but  when  the  fame  ftieep  are  carried  Into  the  In- 
terior parts  of  Ruflia,  the  tail  lofes  half  its  fize  and 
weight,  nay  fomctimes  more,  from  a  change  In  their 
food  and  mode  of  life.  This  variety,  befides  the 
charaflers  mentioned  above,  have  flender  legs  In  pro- 
portion to  their  bodies,  a  high  chefl,  large  hang- 
ing tefticles,  a  large  prepuce,  and  tolerably  fine  wool 
mixed  with  hair.  Such  arc  the  great  charafte- 
rlftic  marks  by  which  the  flocks  of  all  the  Tartar 
hordes  refemble  one  another ;  but  climate,  foil,  &c. 
produce  foote  fmall  difference  on  this  variety,  whether 
reared  by  the  Tartars  or  the  Ruflians,  in  the  wefl;ern 
deferts  of  Great  Tartary,  from  the  river  Volga  to  the 
Irtifh,  and  the  Altaic  chain  of  mountains.  In  all  that 
trad  of  country,  the  pafturage  is  moftly  arid  ;  and  it 
abounds  In  acrid  and  liliaceous  plants  in  fpring,  whilil 
In  fummer  It  produces,  at  lealt  in  the  open  fpots  where 
flieep  delight  to  feed,  befides  gramen,  bitter  and  arc- 
matic  plants,  artemifia,  camphorofna,  and  many  fpecies 
of  falfola,  abounding  in  juices  and  falcs.  There  is 
likewife  found  everywhere  an  efilorefcence  of  natron, 
with  fta  or  glaubers  fait ;  nay,  even  the  waters  of 
the  defert  contain  In  general  the  fame  falts.  Now  it 
Is  almofl;  unnecefTary  to  inform  European  fliepherds, 
that  fuch  pafl.urage  has  the  tffeft  of  augmenting  the 
fize  of  flieep.  If  it  produces  no  other  change  upon 
them  ;  fo  that  we  fee.  In  this  Inftance,  how  fome  kind 
of  diffei-ence  may  arife  amongft  flieep  of  the  fame 
breed  merely  from  accidental  caufes,  without  the  leaft 
admixture  of  heterogeneous  blood.  This  variety 
changes  greatly  in  fize  and  in  other  incidental  cir- 
cumitances,  according  to  the  method  of  raifing  or  of 
treating  them  in  different  places  and  by  different 
people. 

The  fourth  variety,  raifed  by  the  Boucharian  Tar- 
tars and  Perfians  in  great  numbers,  Dr  Pallas  regards 
as  a  mixed  breed,  arifing,  as  he  fuppofes,  from  the 
union  of  the  firfl:  and  third  varieties,  i.  e.  of  the  long 
and  fat  tailed  fheep.  The  Doftor  does  not  think  that 
they  ever  attain  to  ihe  fize  of  either  of  their  parents; 
though,  as  he  nevtr  faw  any  full  grown,  he  does  not 
fpeak  pofitively  upon  the  fubjeft.  The  head  of  this 
vailety  is  like  that  of  the  Kirguife  ;  but  the  muzzle 
Is  fliarper,  refembling  the  Indian  of  Buffon ;  the 
body  is  rather  fmsUer  than  that  of  the  Kirguife  flieep: 
the  ears  are  large  and  pendant  :  they  have  a  fmall 
uropygliim,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  fheep  on  the 
Jenify,  efpeciidly  when  begotten  by  a  Kirguife  ram  ; 
but  in  general  they  have  a  ia'ii  fat  and  broad  at  the 
bafe,  with  a  long  narrow  appendage,  which  refembles 
the  tail  of  the  Tfcherkeflian  ftieep.  The  Boucharian 
Tartars  have  a  very  valuable  traffic  with  the  furs  of 
the  lambs  of  this  variety,  which  are  exquifitely  fine 
and  beautiful.  This  fame  variety  Is  likewife  raifed  in 
great  numbers  by  the  Perfians  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  authors  ancient 
and  modern,  that  this  very  variety  obtains  in  Syria, 
Paleftine,  and  divers  countries  of  Africa,  known  to 
thtin  hy  the  name  of  ovis  macror.ereas.  It  differs  in 
?11  thofe  countries  from  the  fat-tailed,  or  fteatopyga  of 
Pallas,  in  having  a  long  tf.il,  fat  and  broad  above, 
with  a  long  narrow  appendage,  which  Is  exadlly  the 
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preat  marktd  chara(fler  of  tlie  Boucharian  breech. 
Piiny  tells  us,  that  the  Syrian  fheep  have  long  fat 
tails,  and  carry  wool ;  and  by  Ruffel's  account  of 
ihem,  in  his  Natural  Hifloiy  of  Aleppo,  they  refembk 
the  Kirguifc  fiieep  in  the  head,  face,  and  ears  hang- 
ing on  the  cheeks ;  but  the  tail  is  that  of  the 
Boucharian,  fat  above,  with  a  long  lean  append- 
age. He  adds,  that  they  are  covered  with  a  foft 
wool,  which  is  another  trait  of  refemblance  with  our 
prefent  variety;  and  that  they  weigh  fometimes  150 
pounds,  one -third  of  which  is  the  weight  of  the  tail, 
Gefner,  in  his  work  on  quadrupeds,  tells  us,  that  the 
Ara'i)  iheep  of  Kay  have  nearly  the  fame  charaAeiiftic 
marks,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  tail. 

Shaw  relates  in  his  Travels,  thnt  fheep  with  fuch  a 
compound  tail  are  common  in  Mauritania,  and  in  all 
the  £aft  ;  whilft  Kolbc  affures  us,  that  the  fheep 
which  are  brought  on  board  the  fhips  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  have  tails  weighing  25  or  :;o  pounds, 
fat  above,  with  a  bony  appendage  hanging  from  it ; 
and,  laftly,  the  --ibbe  Demanent,  in  his  new  Hiltory 
of  Africa,  fays,  that  fheep  are  found  in  Africa  covered 
with  wool,  and  with  fuch  a  tail  as  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing  ;  whiiil  at  Cape  Guarda,  in  the  fouth  of 
Africa,  all  the  fheep  are  white,  with  rather  fmall  black 
heads,  otherwif;  a  large  handfome  breed,  with  broad 
fat  tails,  fix  or  eight  iwches  long. 

The  Do6lor,  however,  does  not  entirely  clofe  his 
proofs  here  ;  for  he  quotes  feveial  paflages  from 
Mofes  in  confirmation  of  what  he  has  advanced,  vi-z. 
that  the  Boucharian  fheep  obtain  in  Syria,  Paleftine, 
and  divers  countries  of  Africa.  The  paffages  he 
quotes  are  thsfe  :  Leviticus  viii.  2;.  ix.  19.  But 
whether  thefc  verfes  prove  what  the  Doftor  has  quoted 
them  as  proving,  we  will  not  determine. 

Thefe  are  the  four  varieties  which  Dr  Pallas  faw 
and  examined  in  his  extenfive  travels.  The  account 
is,  we  think,  curious  ;  to  naturalil^s  interefling  ;  and 
to  farmers  it  may  be  ufefiil.  If  it  only  excite  further 
refearch  and  minuter  inquiry,  it  will  anfwer  fome 
purpofe.  Indeed,  the  man  of  fcience  will  not  refl 
fatisfii-d  with  wh?.t  our  prefcribed  boun  is  have  per* 
niitted  uh  to  bring  forward,  but  will  recur  to  the  ori-' 
ginal  work  of  the  learned  author  to  whom  we  are 
primarily  indebted  for  the  above  account.  We  refer 
fuch  readers,  then,  to  his  S/>ici/egia  Zoologica,  fafaculus 
un:/ecimus^  printed  at  Berlin  in  1776. 

It  m-ty  not  be  improper  to  defcribe  the  figures  of 
thefe  four  varieties.  'I'hey  are  all  contained  in  Plate 
CCCLXXl.  fig  16.  of  which  is  the  argali.  Fig-  17. 
is  a  fide  and  back  view ;  letters  Aa  of  the  ram  of 
the  fteatopyga,  or  fat-rumped  variety,  in  its  greatefl 
purity  of  breed,  as  obtaining  among  the  Kirguife  Tar- 
tars in  the  vaft  plains  of  Southern  Fartary.  The  po- 
fition  of  the  animal  marked  with  a  fhows  the  uropy- 
gium  or  fat  rump.  Letter  ^  is  a  reprefentation  of  the 
head  of  the  fame  animal,  with  a  couple  of  noneola 
hanging  from  the  neck,  called  by  the  Ruffians  ear- 
rings.   Letter  C  is  a  drawing  of  another  Kirguife 
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ram  with  five  horns,  ihowing  at  fame  time  the  hanging 
pofition  of  the  ears  of  this  variety.  Fig.  18.  is  a  ^ 
drawing  of  a  degenerate  breed  of  the  fteatopyga 
variety  of  fheep,  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenify 
and  Volga,  without  horns,  and  with  the  uropygium 
or  fat  rump  greatly  diminifhed,  and  one  noneola. 
Letter  1/  (fig.  19.)  is  a  drawing  of  a  ram  of  the  fame 
variety  ©f  fheep,  from  the  flocks  of  the  Jenify  Kirguife, 
with  four  horns  fymmetrlcally  arranged  by  nature,  as 
is  frequently  the  cafe  with  thi'S  breed. 

In  a  fupplement  to  his  article  Sheep,  Buffon  haa 
thefe  words  refpefting  the  flrepficeros :   "  I  here  give  nujhn,-ss 
figures,"    fays  the  Count  /fee  I'late  CCCLXXl  above, 
fig.  14.  and  15.)  *'  of  a  ram  and  ewe,  of  which  draw-P•4*^'^*  '^<^* 
ings  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr  Colinfon,  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  under  the  names  of 
the  IVa/ac/Aan  ram  and  eive.    As  this  learned  natura- 
lifl:  died  foon  afterwards,  I  could  not  difcover  whether 
thefe  fheep,  whofe  horns  are  extremely  different  from 
thofe  of  the  ordinary  kind,  be  common  in  W^Iachia, 
or  whether  they  are  only  an  accident;il  variety  (d). 

"  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Denmark 
aBd  Norway,  the  fheep  are  not  good  ;  but,  to  improve 
the  breed,  rams  are  occafionally  imported  from  Eng- 
land. In  the  iflands  adjacent  to  Norway,  the  fheep 
remain  in  the  fields  during  the  whole  year ;  and  they 
become  larger  and  produce  finer  wool  than  thofe 
which  are  under  the  care  and  direction  of  men.  It  is 
alleged,  that  thofe  fheep  wfiich  tnjoy  ptrfcA  liberty 
always  fieep,  during  the  night,  on  that  fide  of  the 
liland  from  whence  the  wind  is  to  blow  next  day. 
This  natural  indication  of  the  weather  is  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  the  mariners  *.  *  Penfg, 

"  The  rams,  ewes,  and  wedders  of  Iceland,  differ  piddan's 
chiefly  from  oiu-s  by  having  larger  and  thicktr  horns,  '^"^^^'f- 
Some  of  them  have  thrte,  four,  and  even  five  horns. 
But  this  peculiarity  of  having  more  horns  th:m  two, 
rnuft  not  be  confidered  as  common  to  the  whole  race 
of  Iceland  fheep  ;  for  in  a  flock  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, hardly  three  or  four  wedders  can  be  found  with 
four  or  five  horns,  and  thefe  are  fent  to  Copenhafren 
as  rarities.    As  a  farther  proof  of  their  being  fcarce 
they  give  a  higher  price  in  Iceland  than  the  common' 
kind 6."  .  _ 

T      c     •         J     L     r      1  §  "'ft 

In  bpam  and  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Europe,  the^'w  rc-jo^cv, 
flocks  of  flieep  are  kept  in  fhades  or  ftables  durin<r  thc^''"''- 
night  :  b  uc  in  Britain,  where  there  is  now  no  danger^' 
from  wolves,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  without,  both 
night  and  day;  which  makes  the  animals  more  healthy, 
and  their  flefh  a  more  wholefome  food.  Dry  and  moun- 
tainous grounds,  where  thynve  and  flieep's  fefcuc  grafs 
abound,  are  the  beft  for  the  pafturing  fheep. 

The  fheep  is  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes  :  fome  arifing 
from  infedls  which  depofit  their  eggs  in  different  parts 
of  the  animal :  others  are  caufed  by  their  being  kept 
in  wet  pafl:ure8  ;  for  as  the  fheep  requires  but  little 
drink,  it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  dry  foil  The  dropfy 
vertigo  {th^pendro  of  the  Welfli),  the  phthifis,  jaun- 
dice, and  worms  iii  the  liver,  annually  make  great  ha- 
4  ^  vock 


(d)  Dr  Pallas  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  ftrepGceros  variety  of  fheep  were  produced  by  propagatin;r 
a  particular  configuration  of  horns.  He  alludes  to  the  animal  which  Bellonius  firft  difcovered  ©n  Mount  Ida 
iu  Crete;  and  which  he  fuppofes  the  ftrcpliceros  of  the  ancients. 
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vock  nmong  our  flocks  :  for  tlie  firft  difeafe,  the  fliep- 
herd  finds  a  remedy  by  turning  the  infected  into  fields 
of  broonn  ;  which  plant  has  been  alfo  found  to  be  very 
efiicacious  in  the  fame  diforder  among  the  human  fpe- 
cies. — The  fheep  is  alfo  infefted  by  dlffeient  forts  of 
infers:  like  the  horfe,  it  has  its  peculiar  osftrus  or  gad- 
fly, which  depofits  its  eggs  above  the  nofe  in  the  fron- 
tal finufcs  (fee  Oestrus):  when  thofe  turn  into  mag- 
gots, they  become  excefTively  painful,  and  caufe  thofe 
violent  agitations  that  we  fo  often  fee  the  animal  in. 
The  French  fliepherds  make  a  common  prad^ice  of 
cafing  the  (heap,  by  trepanning  and  taking  out  the 
maggot ;  this  praAice  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  (hepherds,  but  not  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
Befides  thefc  infeds,  the  fheep  is  troubled  with  a  kind 
of  tick  and  loufe,  which  magpies  and  Itarlings  contri- 
bute to  eafe  it  of,  by  lighting  on  its  back,  and  picking 
the  infedls  off. 

We  had  intended  to  have  introduced  into  this  article 
fome  obfervations  from  Pennant  ;  but  it  has  already 
extended  beyond  its  jufl  limits,  and  we  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  extend  it  further.  Under  the  article  Wool, 
which  is  intimately  connefted  with  the  prefent,  we 
may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  introduciag  fome 
additional  remarks  not  without  importance.  At  all 
events,  we  truft  by  that  time  to  be  able  to  give  a  fa- 
vourable report  of  that  truly  patriotic  fociety  which 
has  been  lately  inftituted  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  for  meliorating  the  breed  of  fheep,  and  in 
conl^equence  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ivoo/.  From 
the  aftive  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  baronet,  the  prefident  of  that  fociety,  we  have 
every  thing  to  hope  from  well  condufted  experiments, 
and  nothing  to  fear  from  groundlefs  hypothefes. 

OUNCE,  a  little  weight,  the  i6th  part  of  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  the  i  2th  part  of  a  pound  Troy.  The 
v/ord  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  uncial  "  the  twelfth 
part  of  any  whole,"  called  as  j  particularly  in  geome- 
trical meafurcs,  an  inch,  or  the  I2th  part  of  a  foot. 
See  Inch  and  As. 

Ounce,  in  zoology.    See  Fe lis. 

OVOLO,  or  Ovum,  in  architecture,  a  round  mould- 
ing, whofe  profile  o^  fweep,  in  the  Ionic  and  Compo- 
fite  capitals,  is  ufually  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  :  whence 
it  is  alfo  commonly  called  the  quarter-round.  It  is 
ufually  cut  with  reprefentations  of  eggs  and  arrow-heads 
or  anchors  placed  alternately. 

OU-POF.Y-TSE,  a  name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to  a 
Icind  of  nefts  made  by  certain  infefts  upon  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  tree  called  yen-fou-tfe.  Thefe  neita 
are  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  the  phyficians  employ 
them  for  curing  many  diftempers.  Some  of  thefe 
nefts  were  brought  to  Europe,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  celebrated  Mr  Geoffroy.  After  having  ex- 
amined them  with  the  utmofl  attention,  this  learned 
academician  thought  he  perceived  fome  conformity  in 
them  to  thofe  excrefcences  which  grow  on  the  leaves 
of  the  elm,  and  which  the  vulgar  call  elm-bladders  :  he 
found  thefe  nefts  fo  fharp  and  aftringent  to  the  tafte, 
that  he  confidered  them  as  far  fuperior  to  every  other 
fpecies  of  galls  ufed  by  the  dyers.  According  to  him, 
they  are  the  ftrongeft  aftringcnts  exifting  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  affinity  between 
the  ou-poey-tfc  and  the  elm-bladders.    The  form  of 


both  13  unequal  and  irregular ;  they  are  covered  on  On-pocy- 
the  outfide  with  a  fliort  down,  which  renders  them  ^^^^ 
foft  to  the  touch  :  within  they  are  full  of  a  whitifh-  ,  ' 
grey  duft,  in  which  may  be  obferved  the  dried  remains 
of  fmall  infefts,  without  difcovering.any  aperture  thro* 
which  they  might  have  pafTed.  Thefe  nefts  or  blad- 
ders harden  as  they  grow  old  ;  and  their  fubftance, 
which  appears  refmous,  becomes  brittle  and  tranfpa- 
rent ;  however,  the  Chinefe  do  not  confider  the  ou- 
poey-tfe,  notwithftanding  their  refemblance  to  elm- 
bladders,  as  excrefcences  of  the  tree  yen-fou-tfe,  upon 
which  they  are  found.  They  are  perfuaded,  that  in- 
fefts  produce  a  kind  of  wax,  and  conftruft  for  them- 
felves  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this  tree  (the  fap 
of  which  is  proper  for  their  nourifhment)  little  re- 
treats, where  they  may  wait  for  the  time  of  their  me- 
tamorpfaofis,  or  at  leaft  depofit  in  fafety  their  eggs^ 
which  compofc  that  fine  duft  with  which  the  ou-poey- 
tfe  are  filled.  Some  of  the  ou-poey-tfe  are  as  large  as 
one's  fill  ;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  a  worm  of  extraordinary  flrength,  or  which 
has  affociated  with  another,  as  two  filk  worms  are 
fometimes  feen  fhut  up  in  the  fame  ball.  The  fmalleft: 
ou-poey-tfe  are  of  the  fize  of  a  chefnut ;  che  greater 
part  of  them  are  round  and  bblong  ;  but  they  feldom 
refemble  one  another  entirely  in  their  exterior  confi- 
guration. At  firft,  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
which  afterwards  changes  to  yellow ;  and  the  huflvj, 
though  pretty  firm,  becomes  then  very  brittle. 

The  Chinefe  peafants  colIeA  thefe  ou-poey-tfe  be- 
fore the  firft  hoar-frofts.  They  take  care  to  kill  the 
worm  inclofed  in  the  huflcs,  and  to  expofe  them  for 
fome  time  to  the  ileam  of  boiling  water.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  worm  might  foon  break  through 
its  weak  prifon,  which  would  immediately  burft  and 
be  ufelefs.  The  ou-poey  tfe  are  ufed  at  Pekin  for 
giving  paper  a  durable  and  deep-black  colour  ;  in  the 
provinces  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang,  where  a  great 
deal  of  beautiful  fattin  is  made,  they  are  employed  for 
dyeing  the  filk  before  it  is  put  on  the  loom.  The 
Chinefe  literati  alfo  blacken  their  beards  with  them 
when  they  become  white. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  ou-poey-tfe  are  very 
numerous.  The  Chinefe  phyficians  introduce  thent 
into  the  compofition  of  many  of  their  remedies.  They 
recommend  them  for  ftopping  bloodings  of  every  kind  j 
they  confider  them  as  an  excellent  fpeciSc  for  csu  ing 
inflammations  and  ulcers,  and  for  counterafting  the 
effefts  of  poifon  ;  arid  they  employ  them  with  fuc- 
cefs in  the  dropfy,  phthifis,  epilepfy,  catarrhs,  fick- 
nefs,  fluxions  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  many  other 
diforders. 

Greater  OUSE,  a  river  which  rifes  near  Fitwell  in 
Oxfordftiire,  and  proceeds  toBuckingham, Stony-Strat- 
ford, and  Newport-Pagnel,  in  Buckingharaftiire;  froni 
thence  it  proceeds  to  Bedford,  and  turning  north-eaft  it 
paffes  on  to  Huntingdon  and  Ely,  till  at  length  it  ar- 
rives at  Lynn- Regis  in  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  fea. 
It  is  navigable  to  fome  diftance  above  Dowaham,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour  for  barges ;  and  a  confiderable 
trade  is  carried  on  by  it  to  Lynn  and  other  towns. 

Smaller  Ouse,  rifes  in  Suffolk,  and,  feparating  that 
county  from  Norfolk  on  the  fouth  wett,  difchargetJ 
itfelf  into  the  Great  Oufe  n«ar  Downham.  There  ia 
ftill  another  of  the  fame  name  which  rifes  in  the  well-, 
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tJui^er    »orth.we{l  fide  of  Yorkfhire  ;  and  chiefly  running  to 

II  the  fouih  eaft,  at  length  falls  into  the  H umber. 
Outlawry.  QUSTER,  Or  DiSPOSSESsiON,  in  law,  an  injury 
which  carries  with  it  the  amotion  of  poffeflion  ;  for 
by  means  of  it  the  wrong  doer  gets  into  the  aftual 
poffeffion  of  the  land  or  hereditament,  and  obliges  him 
that  hath  a  right  to  feek  a  legal  remedy,  in  order  to 
gain  poffeffion,  together  with  damages.  This  oufter 
may  either  be  of  the  freehold  by  abatement,  intru- 
fion,  diffeifin,  difcontinuance,  and  deforcement  ;  or  of 
chattels  real,  as  an  eftate  by  ftatute-raerchant,  ftatute- 
ftaple  or  elegit,  or  an  ellate  for  years. 

Ouster  le  Main,  amovere  manum^  in  law,  denotes  a  li- 
very of  lands  out  of  the  king's  hands  ;  or  a  judgment 
given  for  him  that  traverfed,  or  fued,  a  monjlrans  le 
droit.  When  it  appeared,  upon  the  matter  t)eing  dif- 
cuffed,  that  the  king  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  land 
feized,  judgment  was  given  in  chancery,  that  the  king's 
hand  be  amoved  ;  and  oujierle  main,  or  amoveas  manum, 
was  therefore  awarded  to  the  efcheator,  to  reftore  the 
land,  &c.  All  wardfhips,  hverics,  oujler  le  mains,  &c. 
are  now  taken  away  and  difcharged  by  ftatute  12. 
Car.  II. 

OUSTIOUG,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  an  arch- 
bifhop's  fee  and  a  caftle  ;  feated  on  the  river  Suchan, 
Dver-againft  the  mouth  of  the  Jug,  in  E.  Long.  43.  25. 
N.  Lat.61.48. 

OusTiouG,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Dwina,  on  the  eaft  by  the  foreft 
of  Zirani,  on  the  fouth  by  Wologda,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Cargapol  and  Waga.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
hy  the  river  Suchana;  is  full  of  forerts;  and  the  rivers 
yield  plenty  of  filh,  which  the  inhabitants  dry  in  the 
fun,  and  which  make  their  principal  nourifhment. 

OUT-POSTs,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  body  of  men 
pofted  beyond  the  grand  guard ;  called  out-pojls,  as  be- 
ing the  rounds  or  limits  ot  the  camp. 

OUT  LAW,  fignifies  one  that  is  deprived  of  the  be- 
nefit of  the  law,  and  therefore  held  to  be  out  of  the 
king's  proteftion. 

Brafton  afferts,  that  an  outlaw  forfeits  all  he  has ; 
and  that,  from  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  he  wears  a 
wolf's  head  ;  and  any  body  may  kill  him  with  impu- 
nity, efpecially  if  he  defend  himfelf  or  fly.  But  in 
Edward  III.'s  time  it  was  refolved  by  the  judges,  that 
it  ftiould  not  be  lawful  for  any  man,  but  the  ffierifF 
alone  (having  fufficient  warrant  for  it),  to  put  to  death 
a  man  that  was  outlawed. 

OUTLAWRY,  the  punifhraent  of  a  perfon  who, 
being  called  into  law,  and  lawfully,  according  to  the 
tifual  forms,  fought,  docs  contemptuoufly  refufe  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  effe£):  of  being  outlawed  at  the  fuit  of  another, 
in  a  civil  caufe,  is  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  perfon's 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  the  profits  of 
his  land,  while  the  outlawry  remains  in  force.  If  in 
tieafon  or  felony,  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which 
he  has  in  fee,  or  for  Ufe,  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
are  alfo  forfeited  :  and  befidcs,  the  law  interprets  his 
abfence  as  a  fuffioienc  evidence  of  guilt ;  and  without 
requiring  farther  proof,  accounts  the  perfon  guilty  of 
the  faft,  on  which  enfues  corruption  of  blood,  &c. 
And  then,  according  to  Brafton,  he  may  perifh  with- 
out law,  &c.  However,  to  avoid  inhumanity,  no  man 
18  intirled  to.  kill  him  wantonly  or  wilfully }  but  in  fo 


doing  he  is  guilty  of  murder,  unlefs  it  happetis  m  en- 
deavouring to  apprehend  him  :  for  any  body  may  ar- 
reft  an  outlaw,  either  of  his  own  head,  or  by  writ  or  v, 
warrant  of  capias  utlagatum,  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
execution. 

If  after  outlawry,  in  civil  cafes,  the  defendant  pub« 
licly  appear,  he  is  to  be  arretted  by  a  writ  of  capias 
utlagatum,  and  committed  till  the  outlawry  be  rever- 
fed :  which  reverfal  may  be  had  by  the  defendant's 
appearing  in  court  (and  in  the  king's-bench,  by  fend- 
ing an  attorney,  according  to  ftatute  4  and  5  W.  and 
M.  cap.  18.),  and  any  plaufible  circumftance,  how- 
ever trifling,  is  in  general  fufficient  to  rcverfe  it  ;  it 
being  confidered  only  as  a  procefs  to  force  appear- 
ance. The  defendant  muft,  however,  pay  full  cofts, 
and  muft  put  the  plaintiff  in  the  fame  condition  as  if 
he  had  appeared  before  the  writ  of  exigi  facias  was 
awarded.  It  is  appointed  by  magna  chatta,  that  no 
freeman  ftiall  be  outlawed,  but  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.    A  minor  or  a  woman  cannot  be  outlawed. 

In  Scotland  outlawry  anciently  took  place  in  the 
cafe  of  refufal  to  fulfil  a  civil  obhgation,  as  \vd\  as  in 
criminal  cafes.  At  prefent,  however,  it  only  takes 
place  in  the  two  cafes  of  flying  from  a  criminal  pro- 
fecution,  and  of  appearing  in  court  attended  by  too 
great  a  number  of  followers.  But  the  defender,  upon 
appearing  at  any  diftance  of  time  and  offering  to  ftand 
trial,  is  intitled  de  jure  to  have  the  outlawry  reverfed, 
and  to  be  admitted  to  trial  accordingly,  and  even  to 
bail  if  the  offence  be  bailable.    See  Waive. 

OVUM  ANGuiNUM.    See  Anguinum. 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  thofe  works 
made  without-fide  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  to  co- 
ver and  defend  it.    See  Fortification. 

OUZEL,  in  ornithology;  a  fpecies  of  Motacil- 

tA. 

OWEN  (Thomas),  a  judge  of  the  common- 
pleas,  fon  of  Richard  Owen,  Efq;  of  Condover  in 
Shropffiire,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  as  is  pe- 
nerally  fuppofed,  at  Chrift  church  college.  Having 
taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  left  the  univerfity,  and 
entered  hinnfelf  of  Lincoln's  inn  in  London,  where 
in  procefs  of  time  he  became  an  eminent  counfellor. 
In  1583  he  was  elefted  Lent-reader  to  that  fociety.  In 
1590  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law,  and  queen's  ferjeant 
foon  after.  He  arrived  at  length  at  the  dignity  of 
judge  of  the  common-pleas ;  which  office  he  is  faid  t» 
have  executed,  during  five  years,  with  great  abilities 
and  integrity.  He  died  in  1598  ;  and  was  buried  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  in  Wellminfter  abbey,  where 
a  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron  of  hterature. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Reports  in  the  common  pleas, 
wherein  are  man^  choice  cafes,  moft  of  them  thorough- 
ly argued  by  the  learned  ferjeants,  and  after  argued 
and  refolved  by  the  grave  judges  of  thofe  times,  with 
many  cafes  wherein  the  difference  of  the  year-books 
are  reconciled  and  explained."  Lond.  1656,  folio. 

Owen  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  and  learned  diffent- 
ing  minifter,  was  born  in  16 16,  at  Hadharfi,  in  Ox- 
fordftiire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
made  fuch  furprifing  proficiency  in  learning,  that  at 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  into  Queen's- 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  1635  was  made  matter  of  arts: 
but  foon  after,  difapproving  the  new  regulations  made 
by  Archbifliop  Laud  their  chancellor,  with  which  he 
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refnfal  to  comply,  he  was  obliged,  in  1637,  to  leave 
the  univerfity ;  when,  taking  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  Sir  Robert  Dormer  of  Afcot  in  Oxfordfhire,  snd 
was  at  the  fame  time  tutor  to  his  eldeft  fon.  He  was 
afterwards  chaplain  to  John  Lord  Lovelace  of  Hurley 
in  Berkfhire ;  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
openly  avowed  the  caufe  of  the  parliament  ;  w  hich 
was  fo  refented  by  an  uncle,  who  had  intended  to 
Jeave  him  his  eftate,  that  he  difcarded  him,  and  left 
it  to  another.  Yet  though  Lord  Lovelace  fided  with 
the  king,  he  treated  his  clwplain  with  great  civility  : 
but  on  his  going  to  join  the  royal  array,  Mr  Owen 
went  to  London,  and  foon  after  joined  the  non-con- 
formifts.  In  1642  he  publifhed  his  book,  intitled,  ^ 
Dijp/ay  of  Arminianifm^  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
Fiio  future  advancement:  for  the  committee  for  purging 
the  church  of  fcandalous  minifters  were  fo  pleafed  with 
k,  that  Mr  White  their  chairman  fent  him  a  prefen- 
tation  of  the  living  of  Fordham  in  EfTex  :  but  when 
he  had  been  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  patron 
hearing  that  the  fcqueftered  incumbent  was  dead,  pre- 
fented  another  to  the  livi-ng  ;  upon  whicli  the  earl  of 
Warwick  gave  Mr  Owen  the'^iving  of  Coggedial.  He 
had  not,  however,  been  long  at  that  town  before  he 
left  the  Prefbyterians  ;  and,  joining  the  Independents, 
formed  a  church  there.  He  was  now  fent  for  fcveral 
times  to  preach  before  the  parliament;  and  among  the 
iert  on  the  28th  of  February  1648-9,  the  day  of  hu- 
miliation for  the  intended  expedition  to  Ireland.  Crom- 
well, who  was  prefent  at  this  laft  difcourfe,  and  had 
never  heard  him  before,  was  extremely  pieafed  with  it, 
and  defired  his  company  into  Ireland,  and  that  he  vrould 
refine  in  the  college  of  Dublin.  This  he  did;  but  re- 
turned in  about  half  a  year.  Soon  after  Cromwell  fent 
him  into  Scotland  ;  but  he  alfo  returned  from  thence 
after  about  half  a  year's  ftay  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  the  deanery  ot  Chrift-church,  Ox- 
ford, whither  he  went  in  1651  ;  and  Cromwell,  being 
HOW  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  nominated  him  his 
vice-chancellor.  The  next  year  he  was  created  dodtor 
of  divinity  by  diploma.  Dr  Owen  enjoyed  the  poft 
of  vice  chancellor  five  years;  during  which  he  behaved 
with  the  greatefl  moderation  :  for,  though  often  foli- 
cited, ,  he  never  molefted  the  meeting  of  the  royalifts 
at  the  houfe  of  Dr  Willis  the  phyfician,  where  divine 
fervice  was  performed  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  though  lie  was  a  commiflion- 
er  for  ejedting  icandalous  minilters,  he  frequently  over- 
ruled his  brethren  in  favour  of  thofe  royalifts  who  were 
dining uifhed  !^y  their  merit.  At  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, he  was  removed  from  the  vice-chancellorfhip  ; 
and  at  the  Reftoration  was  ejected  from  his  deanery  of 
Chrift-church.  But  he  had  provided  himfelf  a  com- 
fortable retreat  at  an  eilate  he  had  purchafed  at  Had- 
ham.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  preaching  as  oft- 
en as  he  had  an  opportunity,  and  in  writing  books  ; 
one  of  which,  intitled  Fiat  Lux^  falUng  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  he  was  fo  pieafed  with  it,  or  (as 
is  faid)  from  policy  pretended  to  b  •  fo,  that  he  fent 
for  Dr  Owen,  and  acknowledging  the  fervice  he  had 
done  by  it  to  the  Protcftant  religion,  offered  to  prefer 
him  in  the  church  ,  if  he  would  conform  ;  but  he  de- 
fired  to  be  exvufed. — His  moderation  drew  him  rcfpeft 
from  perfons  ot  oppofitc  principles  ;  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  friends  were  Dr  Wilkins  bifliop  of  Chefl.er, 
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and  Dr  Barlow  bifhop  of  London.  He  died  at  Eal- 
ing in  1683.  His  works  arc  printed  in  feven  volumes 
folio. 

Wood,  after  cenfuring  him  in  many  refpeds,  fays 
neverthelefs,  that,  to  fpeak  impartially,  he  was  a 
perftm  vrell  flcilled  in  the  tongues,  Rabbinical  learning, 
and  Jewifh  rites  and  cuftoms;  that  he  had  a  great 
command  of  his  Englifti  pen,  and  was  one  of  the  gen- 
teeleft  and  faireft  writers  who  hitve  appeared  Jigainil 
the  church  of  England." 

OWHYHEE,  the  eafternmoft,  and  by  far  the  lar- 
geft,  of  the  Sandwich  iftands.  Itsgreatett  length  from 
north  to  fouth  is  2  84:  leagues,  its  breadth  24,  and 
its  circumference  nearly  300  Englilh  miles.  It  is  di- 
vided into  fix  large  diftn£ts;  two  of  which  ®n  the  north- 
eail  fide  are  feparatcd  by  a  mountain,  that  rifes  in 
three  peaks,  which  is  perpetually  covered  with  fnow, 
and  may  be  feen  clearly  at  40  leagues  di fiance.  To 
the  north  of  this  mountain,  the  coaft  confift^of  high 
and  fteep  cliffs,  down  which  fall  many  beautiful  caf- 
cadcs  of  water.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with 
cocoa  nut  and  bread -fruit-trees.  The  peaks  of  the 
moimtain  on  the  north-eaft  fide  appear  to  be  about 
half  a  mile  in  height,  and  entirely  covered  with  fnow. 
To  the  fouth  of  this  mountain,  the  coafl  prefents  a 
profpcft  of  the  moft  dreary  kind,  the  whole  country 
appearing  to  have  undergone  a  total  change  by  means 
ot  fome  dreadful  convulfion.  The  ground  is  every- 
where covered  with  cinders,  and  interfered  in  many 
places  with  black  flreaks,  which  feem  to  mark  the 
courfe  of  a  lava  that  has  flowed  not  many  ages  fince 
from  the  mountain  to  the  fhore.  The  fouthern  pro- 
montory looks  like  the  mere  dregs  of  a  volcano.  The 
projefting  headland  is  compofed  of  broken  and  craggy 
rocks,  piled  irregularly  upon  one  another,  and  termi- 
nating in  fliarp  points  ;  yet,  araidft  thefe  ruins,  there 
are  many  pieces  of  tich  foil,  which  are  carefully  laid 
out  in  plantations,  and  the  neighbouring  fea  affords  a 
vaft  variety  of  excellent  fidi  :  fo  that  this  quarter  is 
much  better  inhabited  than  thofe  which  are  more  ver- 
dant. The  fields  are  inclofed  with  ftone  fences,  and 
are  interfperied  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  We- 
are  told  indeed  by  fome  of  Cook's  people  who  walked 
through  a  confiderahle  part  of  it,  that  they  did  not 
obferve  a  fpot  of  ground  that  was  fufccptible  of  im- 
provement left  unplanted  ;  and  indeed  the  country, 
from  their  account,  could  fcarcely  be  cultivated  to 
greater  advantage  for  the  purpofes  of  the  natives. 
They  were  furprifed  at  feeing  feveral  fields  of  hay ; 
and  upon  their  inquiry,  to  what  particular  ufe  it  was 
applied,  they  were  informed,  that  it  was  intended  to 
cover  the  grounds  where  the  young  taro  grew,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  them  from  being  fcorched  by  the  raya 
of  the  fun.  They  ol^fervcd  among  the  plantadens  a. 
few  huts  fcattered  about,  which  afforded  occafional 
fhelter  to  the  labourers  ;  but  they  did  not  fee  any  vil- 
lages at  a  greater  diflanee  from  the  fea  than  four  or 
five  miles.  Near  one  of  them,  which  was  fituvted 
about  four  miles  from  the  oay,  they  difcovered  a  cave, 
forty  fathoms  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  of  the 
fame  height.  It  was  open  at  each  end  j  its  fides  were 
fluted  as  if  wrought  with  a  chifel ;  and  the  furface. 
was  glazed  over,  perhaps  by  the  action  of  fire.  There 
are  fuppofed  to  be  on  this  ifl.ind  about  150,  co  inha- 
bitants.   So  long  as  the  name  of  Captain  Cook  fhalt 
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Owhyhee.  bc  rfmcrchcred,  this  ?i]and  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  for 
V— he  here  fell  a  viclim  to  a  ftrange  concatenation  of 
events.    See  Cook. 

We  have  the  following  accoimt  of  the  inhaUtants 
of  this  ifland  in  Ellis's  Authentic  Narrative,  &c. 
*'  The  men  are  above  the  middle  fize,  ftoiit,  well 
made,  and  flefl-iy,  but  not  f?-t.  Corpulency  k  not  al- 
together fo  gieat  a  mnjk  of  diftindion  in  thefe  as  in 
the  Society  Ifles  ;  and  tal'nefs,  for  which  the  Otahei 
teans  have  great  partiality,  is  aifo  overlooked,  heir 
colour  is  in  general  brown  olive.  The  women  are  in 
general  mafculine.  though  there  are  fome  delicately 
BKide,  and  the  voice  ot'  them  all  is  loft  and  feminine. 
The  hair  both  of  the  head  and  beard  is  black  ;  that 
of  the  hea<l  the  men  wear  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 
that  is,  a  long  frizzled  ridge  from  the  forehead  to  the 
neck,  the  fides  t  eing  much  fi-iorter.  .This  falhicn  feems 
to  prevail  only  among  the  principal  people,  that  of  the 
inferior  fort  being  of  an  equal  length  in  every  part. 
Moft  of  them  were  very  defirous  of  parting  with  their 
beards,  which,  they  faid,  were  difigreeable  and  trou- 
blefome,  and  were  fond  of  bc-ing  fnaved  Ly  our  people. 
Some  of  the  priefts  wore  their  beards  long,  and  would 
not  on  any  account  part  with  them.  The  women  wear 
their  hair  long  before,  but  vtry  fhort  behind,  which  is 
not  the  moft  -becoming  mode  ;  and,  like  thofe  of  the 
Friendly  Illes,  they  have  a  way  of  rendering  it  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  red,  yellow,  and  brown.  The  features 
of  both  fcxes  are  good,  wc  faw  fome  of  the  fe- 
males who  might  really  be  called  fine  women.  Their 
teeth  are  even  and  perfe6lly  white.  In  general,  they 
feem  to  be  very  healthy,  and  we  olTerfed  feveral  who 
appeared  to  be  of  great  sge.  As  to  difeaies  we  faw 
none  who  laboured  under  any  during  our  ftay  except 
the  venereal  complaint ;  coughs  and  colds  indeed  were 
pretty  general,  and  one  man  died.  From  what  we 
could  learn  of  his  diforder  from  the  natives,  it  was  a 
violent  griping  or  colic. 

Both  men  and  women  appeared  to  be  of  a  good 
difpofition,  and  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  ten- 
derell  regard  :  when  they  did  fr.U  out.  which  fomc- 
times  was  the  cafe,  occafioned  by  the  iipfetting  of  a 
canoe,  or  fotne  fuch  trifling  accident,  they  only  fcold- 
ed  a  little,  and  this  was  foon  over  and  forgotten.  We 
never  faw  them  ftr'ke  each  other  upon  any  occafion. 
They  are  all  thieves,  from  the  area  to  the  towtow, 
but  not  quite  fo  expert  at  it  as  cur  Otaheitee  friends. 

*'  The  cullom  of  tattowing  prevails  greatly  among 
thefe  people,  but  the  men  have  a  much  laiger  fhare  of 
it  thiin  the  women:  many  (particularly  fome  of  the 
natives  of  Mow'whce)  have  one  half  tlieir  body,  from 
head  to  foot,  marked  in  this  manner,  which  gives  them 
a  molt  ftriking  appearance.  It  is  done  with  great  re- 
gularity and  looks  remarkably  neat  :  fome  have  only 
an  :irm  marked  in  this  manner,  others  a  leg  ;  fome 
again  have  both  arm  and  leg,  and  others  only  the  hand. 
The  women  a  e  the  moft  part  marked  upon  the  hand, 
and  fome  upon  the  tip  of  their  tongue  ;  but  of  thefe 
ve  faw  but  few.  Both  fexes  have  a  particular  mark 
according  to  the  diftri£l  in  which  they  live  ;  or  it  is 
rather  the  mark  of  the  aree,  or  principal  man,  under 
whole  juriididion  they  more  immediately  are.  We 
never  faw  the  operation  of  tattowing  performed,  nor 
could  we  procure  a  fight  of  the  inftruments  ufed  upon 
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this  occafion  ;  but  It  Is  likely  they  are  much  the  fame  Owhyhee- 
as  thofe  of  the  Friendly  and  Society  ifle?. 

"  Both  men  and  women  are  very  cleanly  In  their 
perfons ;  the  latter  wafh  their  whole  bodies  in  frefh 
water  twice  and  fometimes  three  times  a-day  ;  but  the 
women  of  Otaheitee  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  one 
point  of  cleanlinefs,  which  is  eradicating  the  hairs 
from  under  the  arm- pits.  This  is  a  culbom  wc  ob- 
ferved  nowhere  but  at  the  Society  Ifles. 

*'  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  indulge 
themfelves  more  in  their  fenfual  appetite  than  thefe  ^ 
in  fad,  they  carry  it  to  a  molt  fcandalous  and  fhame- 
ful- degree,  and  in  a  m.anner  not  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned. 1  he  ladies  are  very  lavifh  ot  their  favours  ; 
but  are  far  from  being  fo  mercenary  as  thofe  of  the 
Friendly  or  Society  Ifles,  and  fome  of  their  attach- 
ments feemcd  purely  the  effed  of  affedtion.  They  arc 
initiated  into  this  way  of  life  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
wc  faw  fome  who  could  not  be  more  than  ten  years- 
old. 

*' Their  clothing confifls  oF  cloth  of  different  kinds: 
that  worn  by  the  men:  which  is  called  marro,  is  about 
half  a  yard  wide,  and  four  yards  long;  that  of  the  wo- 
men, three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  of  the  fame- 
length  as  the  mens  :  this  they  call  pah-douiva ;  they 
both  wear  it  round  their  middle,  but  the  men  pafs  it 
between  their  legs.  This  is  the  general  drefs  of  both- 
fexes  ;  but  the  better  fort  fometimes  throw  a  large 
piece  loofely  over  their  fhoulders.  Befides  the  marro,. 
they  have  feveral  other  kinds  of  cloth,  which  derive 
their  names  either  from  the  different  ufes  they  are  ap. 
plied  to,  or  their  different  texture  and  pattern  ;  all, 
however,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  are  made  from  the 
Chinefe  paper  mulberry  tree.  The  principal  of  thefe 
is  the  Ciippa,  which  is  about  lo  or  i2  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  many  wide,  and  is  thick  and  warm ;  they 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  this  when  they  retire  to  fleep. 
They  have  another  kind,  which  is  white,  and  much 
thinner  ;  tliis,  as  has  been  before  obfervcd,  they  throw 
loofely  over  their  fhoulders  ;  It  Is  fometim.es  20  or  30 
yards  long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  The  maiTO  and 
pah-o'ouwa  are  curioufly  painted  of  various  patterns, 
but  the  others  are  generally  white,  or  dyed  red,  black, 
and  yellow. 

"  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  men  are  the 
feather-caps  and  cloaks;  fome  of  the  latter  reach  down 
to  their  heels,  and  have  a  moll  magnificent  appear- 
ance.  They  are  made  for  the  moft  part  of  red  and 
yellow  feathers,  which  are  tied  upon  fine  net-work. 
The  caps  ar.  compofcd  of  the  fame  kind  of  feathers, 
which  are  fometimes  intermixed  with  black;  they  are 
fecured  upon  a  kind  of  baflcet-vvork,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  helrnet.  Both  caps  and  cloaks  are  made  of  va* 
rious  patterns  and  fizes.  The  cloaks  are  not  all  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  feathers,  but  are  fometimea 
varied  with  the  long  tail-feathers  of  the  cock,  with  a 
border  of  yellow  or  red,  and  fometimes  with  thofe  of 
the  tropic  bird.  Both  caps  and  closkd,  however,  are 
only  te  be  feen  in  the  poffcflion  of  the  principal  people. 
They  have  alfo  a  kmd  of  fly-flap,  made  of  a  bunch  of 
feathers  fixed  to  the  eucl  of  a  thin  piece  of  fmooth 
and  polifhed  wood  :  they  are  generally  made  of  the 
tail-feathers  of  the  cock,  but  the  better  fort  of  people 
hsve  them  of  the  tropic  birds  feathers,  or  thofe  belongr 
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Ing  to  a  black  and  yellow  bird  called  moho'.  The 
handle  is  very  frequently  nr.ice  of  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  arm  or  leg  of  thofe  whom  they  h  ve  killed  in 
battle,  curioun-Y  inlaid  with  torto'fe-fhell :  theie  they 
deem  very  vahiable,  and  will  not  part  wit'^  them  un- 
der a  great  price.  This  ornament  is  common  to  the 
fuperiors  of  both  fcxes. 

"  The  women  too  have  their  fhare  in  the  ornamen- 
tal way  :  that  which^'they  value  moft  is  theorai.  This 
is  a  kind  of  ruff  or  necklvice,  made  of  red,  green,  black, 
and  yellow  feathers,  curioufly  puc  together,  and  in 
moft  elegant  patterns,  which  really  do  honour  to  the 
fancy  of  the  ladies,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  them. 
1'hey  never  think  theirtfelves  dreffed  without  one  or 
two  of  thefe  round  their  necks,  and  thofe  who  can 
afford  it  wear  many.  Others  again  are  compofed  of 
fmall  variegated  fhells,  difpofed  in  a  very  neat  manner; 
and  fome  confift  of  feveral  rows  of  twiftcd  hair,  with 
a  piece  of  carved  wood  or  bone,  highly  polifhed,  the 
bottom  part  forming  a  curve.  The  higher  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wearer,  the  greater  is  the  fize  of  the  wood 
or  bone,  and' the  quantity  of  the  twifted  hair.  The 
next  thing  is  the  poo  remah  or  bracelet ;  the  moft  va- 
luable are  made  of  boar's  tufl43  fadened  together  fide 
by  fide  with  a  piece  of  ftring,  by  means  of  a  hole  drill- 
ed through  the  middle;  the  larger  the  tuflcs,  the  great- 
er the  value.  Sometimes  two  fliells  tied  round  the 
wrifts  with  twifted  or  braided  hair,  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
bracelets ;  but  even  in  this  cafe  they  ihow  great  nice- 
ty, being  particularly  careful  to  match  them  as  near  as 
pofiible.  They  were  prodigioufly  fond  of  thofe  we 
gave  them,  which  were  only  a  few  beads,  fecured  by 
thread  upon  a  ftrip  of  fcarlet  cloth,  and  made  to  but- 
ton round  the  wrift.  So  much  did  they  at  firft  value 
them,  that  a  fmall  hatchet  and  one  of  thefe  would  pur- 
chafe  a  hog,  which  without  it  could  not  have  been 
bought  for  three  large  hatchets.  The  women  were 
perpetually  teazing  the  men  to  difpofe  of  their  various 
articles  for  thefe  bracelets  ;  at  leaft  one  of  them  was 
always  to  make  a  part  of  the  price."  W.  Long,  i  j6.  o. 
S.  Lat.  19.  28. 

OWL,  in  ornithology.    See  Strix. 

OWLING,  fo  called  from  its  being  ufually  carried 
on  in  the  night,  is  the  offence  of  tranfpoiting  wool  or 
ftieep  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  detriment  of  its  ftaple 
manufacture.  This  was  forbidden  at  common  law, 
and  more  particularly  by  ftatute  il  Edw.  III.  c.  i. 
when  the  importance  of  our  woollen  lananufaftiire  was 
firft  attended  to  ;  and  there  are  now  many  later  fta- 
tutes  relating  to  this  offence,  the  moft  ufeful  and  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  thofe  enafted  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eliz/'.bcth,  and  fmce.  The  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  makes 
the  tratfpoitation  of  live  fheep,  or  embarking  them  on 
board  any  ftiip,  for  the  firft  offence  foifeiture  of  goods, 
and  imprifonment  for  a  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  left  band  ftiall  be  cut  off  in  fome  public 
market,  and  fhall  be  there  nailed  up  in  the  opencft 
place  ;  and  the  fecond  offence  is  felony.  The  ftatutea 
12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  and  7  &  8  Will.  111.  c.  28.  make 
the  exportation  of  wool,  fheep,  or  fuller's  earth,  liable 
to  pecimiary  penalties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  Ihip  and  cargo  by  the  owners,  if  privy  ;  and 
aonfifcation  of  goods,  and  three  years  imprifonment  to 
t-he  mailer  and  all  the  mariners.  And  the  ftatute  4 
Geo.  I.  C.I  I.  (amended  and  farther  enforced  by  ii 
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Geo.  II.  c,  t^.  and  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.),  makes  it  Os^lla, 
tranfportation  for  feven  years,  if  the  penalties  be  not  Oxford, 
paid.  w— Y— ^ 

OXALIS,  woodsorrel:  A  genus  of  the  penta- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  or- 
der, Gruina/es.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous;  the  petals 
connected  at  the  heels  ;  the  capfule  pentagonal,  and 
opening  at  the  angles.  There  are  feven  fpccies ;  of 
which  the  only  remarkable  is  the  acetofella,  or  common 
woodforrel.  This  grows  naturally  in  moift  lhady  woods, 
and  at  the  fides  of  hedges  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and 
is  but  feldom  admitted  into  gardens.  The  roots  are 
compofed  of  many  fcaly  joints,  which  propagate  in 
great  plenty.  The  leaves  arife  immediately  from  the 
roots  upon  fingle  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  compofed 
of  three  heart-ftiaped  lobes.  They  are  gratefully 
acid,  and  of  ufe  in  the  fcurvy  and  other  putrid  dif- 
orders. 

OXFORD,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  England,  celebrated  for  its  univerfity,  and  pleafant- 
ly  fituated  in  a  plain,  with  a  fine  fruitful  country  all 
around.  The  compofition  of  the  name  is  obvious.  In 
the  Britifli  times  itfeems  to  have  been  a  place  of  ftudy. 
*'  The  wifdom  of  our  ancellor^  (fays  Camden),  as  ap- 
pears in  our  hiftory,  confecrated  even  in  the  Britiih 
times  this  city  to  the  mufes,  tranflating  them  from 
Greeklade  (now  a  fmall  town  in  Wilts)  hither,  as  to 
a  more  fruitful  nurfery.  For  Alexander  Necham  *  ^  De  Ma- 
writes,  '  Italy  claims  fuperior  knowledge  of  civil  law  ;'«'-«  Remm, 
but  the  ftudy  of  divinity  and  the  liberal  arts-  prove, ^* 
that  the  univerfity  of  Paris  defervcs  the  preference  of 
all  others.  Agreeable  alfo  to  Merlin's  prophecy,  Wif. 
dom  has  flourifhed  at  the  Ford  of  Oxen,  and  will  in  its 
due  time  pafs  over  alfo  into  Ireland.'  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing Saxon  age,  when  fo  many  critics  were  deftroy. 
ed,  it  underwent  the  common  fate,  and  for  a  long 
while  was  famous  only  for  the  relicks  of  Fridefwide, 
who  was  ranked  among  the  faints  for  her  holy  life, 
merely  becaufe  fhe  had  folemnly  devoted  herfelf  to 
God  ;  and  prince  Algar,  foliciting  her  in  marriage, 
was  miraculoufly,  as  they  fay,  deprived  of  his  eye- 
fight." 

Perhaps  the  following  additional  extraft  from  Cam- 
den will  be  more  to  the  purpofe  in  developing  the 
ancient  ftate  of  learning  in  this  city,  than  any  thing 
which  we  could  bring  forward  of  our  own.  When 
the  ftorm  of  the  Danifh  war  was  over,  the  moft  reli- 
gious prince  Alfred*  reftored  their  retreats  to  the  long-*A.D.88S, 
exiled  mufes,  by  founding  three  colleges,  one  for 
grammarians,  another  for  philofophy,  and  a  third  for- 
divinity.  'J'his  will  be  more  fully  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  in  the  old  annals  of  the  New  Monaftery 
at  Winchefter.  *  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  806,  the 
fecond  year  of  the  arrival  of  St  Grimbald  in  England, 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  begun  ;  the  firft  who 
prefided  and  read  divinity  leftures  in  it  being  St  Neoth, 
an  abbot  and  able  divine ;  and  St  Grimbald,  a  moll 
eminent  profeffor  of  the  incomparable  fweetnefs  of  the 
(acred  pages  ;  Affer  the  monk,  an  excellent  fcholar, 
profeffing  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  John  monk  of  the 
church  of  St  David  giving  leitures  in  logic,  mufic, 
and  arithmetic  ;  and  John  the  monk,  colleague  of  St 
Grimbald,  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  a  univerfal  fcho- 
lar, teaching  geometry  and  aftronomy  before  the  moft 
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Oxford,  glorious  and  Invincible  King  Alfred,  whofe  memoiy 
will  dwell  like  honey  in  the  mouths  of  all."    Soon  a*- 
ter,  as  we  find  in  an  excellent  MS.  of  the  faid  Affer, 
who  was  at  that  time  profeflbr  here,  '  broke  out  a 
(harp  and  fatal  quarrel  between  Grymbold  and  thofe 
very  learned  men  whom  he  had  brought  thither  with 
him,  and  the  old  fcholars  whom  he  found  there  ;  who, 
on  his  coming,  unanimoufly  refufed  to  receive  the 
rules,  methods,  and  forms  of  lefturing,  that  Grymbold 
introduced.  Three  years  had  pafled  without  any  great 
difference  between  them;  but  the  fecret  averfion  after- 
wards broke  out  with  the  utmoft  violence.    In  order 
to  quell  it,  the  invincible  King  Alfred,  as  Toon  as  he 
heard  of  it  by  the  meffages  and  complaints  from  Grym- 
bold, went  in  perfon  to  Oxford  to  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute,  and  he  took  the  greateft  pidns  to  hear  the 
caufes  and  complaints  on  both  fides.    The  foundation 
of  the  difference  was  this  :  The  old  fcholars  maintain- 
ed, that  before  Grymbold  came  to  Oxford  learning 
had  flourifiied  there,  though  the  fcholars  at  that  time 
were  fewer  than  in  more  ancient  times,  the  j^reater 
part  being  driven  out  by  the  cruelty  and  oppreffion  of 
the  Pagans.    They  alfo  proved  and  fhowed,  and  that 
by  the  undoubted  teftimony  of  ancient  chronicles,  that 
the  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  place  were  ella- 
blifhed  by  certain  religious  and  learned  men,  fuch  as 
Gildas,  Melkinus,  Ninnius,  Kentigern,  and  others, 
who  had  all  Hved  to  a  good  old  age  in  thefe  ftudies, 
having  fettled  matters  there  in  peace  and  harmony  ; 
and  alfo  that  St  Germanus  came  to  Oxford,  and  ftaid 
there  half  a  year  in  his  journey  over  Britain  to  preach 
againft  the  Pelagian  herefies,  and  wonderfully  approved 
their  plan  and  intlitution.    The  king,  with  unheard- 
of  condefcenfion,  gave  both  parties  attentive  hearing, 
and  repeated  his  pious  and  feafonable  advice  to  main- 
tain mutual  union  and  concord,  and  left  them  with  the 
profpeA  that  both  patties  would  follow  his  advice  and 
embrace  his  inftitutions.    But  Grymbold,  offended  at 
this  proceeding,  immediately  retired  to  the  monaflery 
at  Winchefler  lately  founded  by  King  Alfred.  He 
alfo  caufed  his  tomb  to  be  removed  to  Winchefler,  in 
which  he  had  intended  to  lay  his  bones  when  his 
Gourfe  of  life  was  ended,  in  the  vault  under  the  chan- 
cel of  St  Peter's  church  at  Oxford,  which  church  him- 
felf  had  built  from  the  ground  of  ftone  polifhed  in  the 
irioft  coftly  manner.' 

*'  This  happy  reftoration  of  learning  was  followed 
in  a  few  years  by  various  calamities.  The  Danes  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  plundered  and  burnt  the  place  ; 
and  foon  after  Harold  Harefoot  praftifed  the  mofl  in- 
human barbarities  here  in  revenge  for  fome  of  his  men 
who  were  killed  in  an  affray  ;  fo  that  the  mofl  melan- 
choly remove  of  the  fludents  enfued,  and  the  univer- 
fity  remained  almoft  extindl,  a  lamentable  fpeAacle  till 
the  time  of  William  the  Norman.  Some  have  falfely 
fuppofed  this  prince  took  the  city,  mifled  by  a  wrong 
reading  in  fome  copies  of  Oscon'ia  for  Exonia.  At  that 
time,  however,  it  was  the  feat  of  an  univerfity,  as  we 
learn  from  thefe  words  of  Ingulphus,  who  lived  at  that 
time.  *  I  Ingulphus  fettled  firll  at  Weflminfter,  was 
afterwards  fent  to  lludy  at  Oxford,  having  made  great-i 
er  proficiency  than  many  of  my  own  age  in  Ariflotle, 
&c.'  What  we  call  an  univerfity,  they  in  that  age 
called  a Jludy.^*  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  de- 
ferted  tUl  about  the  year  ii29>  and  that  this  defertioa 


wap  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  befieged  ?.nd 
taken  by  William  the  Conqueror.    About  this  year, 
however,  Robert  Puleu  bf^gsn  to  read  lectures  in  divi- 
nity, or  (as  it  is  exprefi'ed  in  the  chronicle  of  Ofeney 
abbey)  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had  fallen  into  ne- 
gleA  in  England  ;  and  fuch  was  the  refort  of  fludents 
to  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  King  John  there  were  not 
fewer  than  3C00.  Robert  d'Oily,  a  Norman,  to  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  had  given  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  built  a  cafllc  on  the  weft  fide  in  icyi  ;  and  he  is 
slfo  fuppofed  to  have  furrounded  it  with  walls.    In  a 
palace  built  by  Henry  1.  was  born  Richard  I.  com* 
monly  called  Cceur  de  Lion.  About  the  tenth  of  King 
John,  there  hapoened  a  quarrel  between  the  citizens 
and  ftuilents  ;  in  confequence  of  which  many  of  the 
latter  quitted  it,  but  returned  again  a  few  years  after- 
wards.   Here  Henry  III.  held  a  parliament  to  fettle 
the  differences  betwixt  him  and  his  barons  ;  when  he 
confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the  univerfity  by 
his  predeceffors,  and  added  others  of  his  own.     In  this 
reign  the  fludents  are  faid  to  have  been  30,000,  who 
were  all  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  fome  rude- 
nefs  to  his  legate.    In  the  time  of  Duns  Scotus,  wc 
are  told  that  30,000  fcholars  attended  his  leftures. 
Matthew  Paris  flylcs  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  *  the 
fecond  fchool  of  the  church  after  Paris,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  the  church.'    The  popes  had  before 
this  honoured  it  with  the  title  of  Uniiierjity,  which 
they  had  conferred  by  their  decrees  on  no  other  but 
that  of  Paris,  this  of  Oxford,  and  thofe  of  Bologna 
and  Salamanca.    It  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Vi- 
enne,  that  *  fchools  for  the  fludy  of  the  Hebrew,  A- 
rabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  fnould  be  ere6led  in  the 
fludies  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,,  and  Salamanca  (as 
the  moft  confi  lerable),  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
languages  might  prevail  by  their  being  thus  taught  ; 
and  that  Catholic  perfons  be.  chofen,  fufficiently  verfed 
therein,  two  in  each  language.    For  thofe  in  Oxford^ 
the  bifhopo,  monafleries,  chapters,  convents,  colleges, 
exempt  and  not  exempt ;  and  the  re£lors  of  churches 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  were 
to  provide  a  competent  maintenance."   In  Edw.  III.'s 
time,  the  fcholars  were  fplit  into  two  faftions,  call- 
ed the  northern  and  fouthernmen;  a  divifion  which  was 
attended  with  many  diforders  and  much  violence,'but  in 
a  fhort  time  concord  and  harmony  again  prevailed. 

As  colleges  began  about  this  time  to  be  founded 
and  endowed,  we  fhall  here  prefent  our  readers  with 
a  lift  of  them,  together  with  the  time  when,  and  the 
perfons  by  whom,  they  were  founded. 


Colleges. 
Univerfry. 

Baliol. 

Morton. 

rtriel. 

Exeter. 

Queens. 

New  College. 

Lincoln, 

All-Souls. 

Magdalen. 

^azcn-Nofe< 


Feunders. .  Kings  reigns. 

Kins  Alfred.  Alfred. 
C  Sir  J  hn  Daliol,  father  to  the  king?  „  ,tt 
\    of  Scats.  ■  ^  Henry 

\  Walter  Merton,  lord  chancellor? 


Edward!. 

'Edw.  II. 
li  Iw.  II. 
Ldw.  Ilf; 


l    and  bifliop  ef  Rochefter.  ^ 
Edward  11. 

Walter  Staple-ton,  bifhop. 

Robert  Eglesfield,  B.  1). 
t  William  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of?  „,  ,,, 
I    Winchefler,  lord  chancellor.  S 
^  Richard  Fleming,  bifhop  ef  Lin-  7  Ugj,^^  y p 
i    cola.  S  ^^'^^ 

CHuj;h  Chicheley,  archbifliop  of^  rr  v^. 
\    Canterbury.  5 
t  Wdram  Wainfleet,  bidiop  of  Win^?  „ 
1    cheller,  lord  chancellor.  5  ^^^^^ 

C  William  Smith,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,? 
X .  a»i  R.i(hard  Sutton,  E%;        i    ^  ' 
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Ftiundcrt,  K'tnrrs  re'gns. 


nnity. 


Jcfus. 
\\''a(lh?m. 

Pembi'oke. 


\    fter,  an  1  lord  pi  ivy  feal 
Hei'.ry  Vlll.  and  Cardinal  Wol- j^^^  yjjj 

^^Y-  5 
Sir.Thon-.as  Pope.  Mary, 
r  1,    n    .-a  S^i^  Thomas  White,-  merchant  of? 
St  John  Baptia.  |    i^and:^r..  5 

Queen  Elizabetli.  Elizabeth. 
Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham.     James  I. 
CThomas    (""flalc,  tfq;    and   Dtl  , 
\    Richard  Whitwick.  5 
Worrefler  was  called  Glouccflcr- hdll  till  la'.ely,  that  it  wn.s  en- 

(lovvtd  by  Sir  Thoma^  Coke,  and  made  coliejiate. 
Hartford  was  H^rt  lr'll  till  1740,  that  it  was  e:et5ted  into  a  col 
Icjje  by  Dr  Richard  Newton. 

AH  thefe  are  richly  endowed,  and  have  fine  gardens, 
libraries,  chapels,  &c.    The  halls  in  which  the  ftu- 
dents  maintain  themfelves,  except  a  few  that  h?!ve  ex- 
hibitions, are  thefe:  St  Edmund's,  belonging  to  Queen's 
college ;  Magdalen,  to  Magdalen  college ;  St  Al- 
ban's  to  Merton  ;  St  Mary's,  to  Oritl ;  New-Inn,  to 
New-college.    Several  pcrfons  h  ive  been  great  bene- 
fadlors  to  particular  colleges,  as  Dr  Ratcliffe  to  Uni- 
verfity  college  ;  Colonel  Codiington  and  Dr  Clarke, 
to  Albfouls  ;  Qjieen  Caroline,  to  Queen's  ;  the  before- 
mentioned  Dr  Clarke  and  Mrs  Eaton,  to  Worcefter  ; 
DrWake,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  Chrift  chuch. 
The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  colleges  are  Magdalen's 
and  Chrift  church,  which  are  as  noble  foundations  as 
any  in  the  world     The  church  of  the  latter  is  the  ca- 
thedral, and  has  a  dtan,  eight  canons,  eight  chaplaiHs, 
eight  Tinging  men,  eight  choriftcrs,  a  teacher  of  mu- 
fic,  and  an  organift     Each  of  the  colleges  has  its  vi- 
fitor  appointed  by  its  ftatntes,  except  Chrift-church, 
which  is  fubjeft  to  the  vifitation  of  the  Sovereign  alone. 
The  other  reraaikable  buildings  belonging  to  the  uni- 
verfity  are,  flrft,  the  public  fchools  ;  fecondly,  the  Bod- 
leian or  public  library  ;  thii'dly.  Ratcliffe's  library,  a 
nioft  elegant  ftrufture,  for  buiPing  and  furnifhing 
which,  DrRatclift"e  left  .icocol  ;  fourthly,  the  theatre, 
built  by  Sheldon,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  ;  fifthly, 
the  mufeum,  in  which  is  an  ela'  oratory  and  a  repofi- 
tory  for  n.itural  and  ai'tihcial  rarities  and  antiquities  ; 
fixthly.  the  Clarendon  printing-houfc,  fo  called,  bc- 
caufe  it  was  built  partly  with  the  money  arifing  to 
the  univerfity  by  the  fale  of  Lord  C  larendon's  hiftory. 
To  the  fnuth  of  Magdalen  college  lies  the  phyfic  gar- 
den, inftituted  by  the  Earl  of  Danbv,  and  much  im- 
proved by   Dr  Sherrard.     It  contains  five  acres,  in 
which  13  a  compltte  feries  of  fuch  plants  as  grow  natu  - 
rally, difpofed  in  their  refpcftive  claifes  ;  together  with 
two  ntat  and  convenient  green-houfes,  ftocked  with  a 
valuable  colleftion  of  exotics,  and  a  hot-houfe,  where 
various  plants  '  rought  from  the  warmer  climates  are 
Taifed.     '  he  whole  body  of  the  univerfity,  including 
profeffois,  fellows,  and  Hudents  of  all  forts,  exceeds 
3000.    Each  ( ollege  has  its  particular  ftatutes  and 
rules  for  government.    There  are  four  terms  in  the 
year  for  public  exercifes,  &c.  and  particular  drys  and 
hours  for  pubhc  leHures  by  the  feveral  profeflTors  The 
univerfity  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  high  fteward, 
vice-chancellor,  two  proftots,  a  public  orator  (fee  Pu- 
blic Orahor);  a  keeper  of  the  archives,  a  regifter, 
three  efquire-beadles,  and  three  yeomen-beadles.  As 
to  the  city,  it  has  had  the  fame  privileges  granted  to 
it  as  London,  particularly  an  exemption  from  toll  all 
over  England,    it  was  made  an  epifcopal  fee  in  1541, 
N°  255. 


when  Robert  King,  the  laft  abbot  of  Ofeney,  was 
elected  Biftiop.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high-ftew- 
ard,  recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  affiftants,  two 
bailiff'^,  a  town -clerk,  two  chnmberlains,  all  that 
have  borne  the  office  of  bailiff^  and  chamberlain,  and 
twenty-four  common-council  men  :  but  thefe  are  fub- 
jeiR.  to  the  chancellor  or  vice-char,ceIlor  of  the  uni* 
vcrfity  in  all  affairs  of  moment ;  and  not  only  the  may- 
or, but  the  principal  citizens,  and  fheritf  of  the  coun- 
ty, take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  uni- 
verfity. The  city,  including  the  colleges,  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  magnitude,  having  13  parifti-churches, 
befi-Jes  the  cathedral,  well  built,  clean,  and  regular. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  the  Woodfiock  and 
Banbury  roads,  a  neat  hofpital  hath  been  lately  eredl- 
ed  by  the  truftees  of  Dr  Ratcliffe's  benefadion,  out 
of  the  furplus  money  remaining  after  defraying  the 
expence  of  his  library.  The  male  line  of  the  family  of 
Vere,  to  whom  the  city  had  given  the  title  of  earl  for 
50D  years,  tailing  in  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  wis  twen- 
tieth earl,  Queen  Anne  conferred  the  title  upon  Robert 
Harley,  a  defcendant  of  the  Veres,  in  whofe  family  it 
ftill  coHtinues.  The  chief  tra  ie  of  the  city  is  in  nialt, 
conveyed  in  barges  to  London  It  is  impoffible,  in  the 
narrow  botmds  necefiarily  prefcribcd  to  this  article,  to 
give  fo  particular  an  account  of  this  celebrated  place 
as  its  importance  demands  :  but  we  fhall  refer  our 
readers  to  the  article  University,  when  this  femi- 
nary,  amongft  others,  ffiall  be  more  particularly  de- 
fcribed. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  which  made  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  ancient  Doiunij  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Gloucefterfhire  ;  on  thefouth, 
where  it  is  broadeft,  the  river  Ifis  divides  it  from  Berk- 
fhire  ;  on  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  Buckinghamfliire; 
and  on  the  north,  where  it  terminates  in  a  narrow 
point,  it  has  on  the  one  fide  Northamptonfliire,  and 
on  the  other  Warwicklhire.  It  extends  50  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  35  Frem  eaft  to  weft,  making 
about  i  30  in  circumference  :  within  which  are  con- 
tamed  one  city,  15  market-towns,  280  pariflics,  14 
hundreds,  534,000  arres,  and  about  120,000  fouls. 
The  air  is  fweet  and  plealant,  and  the  foil  rich  and 
fertile.  The  lower  parts  confift  of  meadows  and  corn- 
fields, and  the  higher  were  covered  with  woods  till  the 
civil  wars ;  in  which  they  wcru  fo  entirely  deftroyed, 
that  wood  is  now  extremely  fcarce  and  dear,  except  in 
what  is  called  the  chiltern,  and  fo  is  coal ;  of  confe- 
quence  fuel  bears  an  exorbitant  price.  The  county  ia 
extremely  well  watered  ;  for  befides  the  Ifis,  Tame, 
Cherwell,  Evcnlode,  and  Windrufir,  there  is  a  great 
numb;er  of  lefler  rivers  and  brooks.  One  of  the  four 
great  Roman  ways  paffes  quite  thro'  thia  county,  enter- 
ing at  the  parifh  of  Chinner,  and  going  out  at  that  of 
Goring.  There  is  another  lefler  one,  that  extends  be- 
tween Colnbrook  and  Wallinford,  cMtd  Gremcfath.  The 
county  fends  nine  memhers  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for 
the  fiiire,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  the  Hnivcrfity,  two 
for  new  Woodftock,  and  one  for  Banbury, 

OXG  riNG,  or  OxGATE,  is  generally  taken,  in  our 
old  law-booksj  for  15  acres,  or  as  much  ground  as  a 
fingle  ox  can  plough  in  a  year. 

OXUCLjE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  folTils  of  the  ciafs  o?  ftleu'tas,  but  of  the  colum- 
nar, not  the  rhoaboidal,  kind.  Of  this  genus  there  arc 
8  only 
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only  two  known  fpec  ies: 

6  ikes  and  tranfverfe  filaments,  foi^nd  in  the  clayey 
banks  of  the  river  Nen,  near  Peterborough  in  North- 
amptoi  (hire  and,  2.  A  dull  kind  with  thick  phtes 
and  loniiitudinal  filaments.  This  is  not  uncommon  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  lies  fometimes  in  a  yellow  and  fom^- 
timef!  in  a  blue  ihj. 

OXUS,  or  JiHUM,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  much 
taken  notice  of  in  j  ncient  hiftories,  but  does  not  rife 
in  the  north  of  India,  as  moft  writers  affirm  ;  for, 
according  to  the  beft  and  lateft  maps  made  by  thofe 
who  have  been  upon  the  fpot,  it  ran  a  courfe  of  about 
b6o  miles  ^from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  lake  Aral, 
•whofe  dimenfions  have  lately  been  difcovered,  and 
18  {.ut  very  lately  known  to  the  Europeans  ;  but,  as 
it  pafles  thn^ugh  a  deftrt  country  abounding  with 
fands,  the  inhabitants  fo  diverted  its  courfe,  that  the 
old  channel  can  hardly  be  difcovered. 

OXYCRATE,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water,  proper  to  airuai:e,  cool,  snd  refrefli.  The 
afual  proportion  is  one  fpoonful  of  vinegar  to  five  or 
fix  fpoon^uls  of  water. 

OXYD,  is  the  term  ufed  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature to  exprefs  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  bodies 
formed  by  the  union  of  certain  bafcs  with  a  fmalltr 
proportion  of  oxygene  than  what  is  necelTary  for  their 
converfion  into  acids.  (See  Oxygene).  The  moil  re- 
markable of  thcfe  bodies  are  what  were  formerly  call- 
ed metalh'c  calces>  and  have  for  their  bafe  fome  me- 
tallic fubftance.  It  is  in  this  ftate  that  metals  are  con- 
tained in  their  ores,  fror.  which  they  are  extrafted, 
and  converted  into  the  reguline  or  metallic  form,  by 
the  procefs  callc'!  reduSion.  Metals  are  converted  in- 
to  oxyds  !  y  coni!  uftion,  and  by  folution  in  acids  ;  and 
many  of  them  affunie  this  form  from  the  uftion  of  the 
atrr  ofohere  alone,  but  more  readily  when  this  is  af- 
fifted  by  moifturc  During  their  converfion  into  oxyds, 
metals  lofe  their  fplendor,  and,  acquiring  a  confider- 
able  inereafe  of  al.felute  weight,  put  on  an  earthy, 
pulverulent  appearance.  It  has  of  late  been  fiippofed 
that  all  earths  are  metallic  oxyds,  and  that  all  of  them 
would  be  capable  of  reduftion,  were  we  poffefied  of 
any  body  for  which  oxygene  had  a  ftronger  eleftive 
attraftion  than  that  by  which  it  is  kept  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bafes  of  thefe  fuppofed  oxyds.  But  this 
opinion,  being  perfeftly  unfupported  by  experiment, 
cannot  be  admitted  in  a  fcience  which,  like  the  che 
mifiry  of  the  piefent  day,  afpires  to  demonftration. 

The  term  oxyd,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
combinations  of  metals  with  oxygene,  but  expreffes 
that  firft  degree  of  oxygenation  in  all  bodies  which, 
•without  converting  them  into  acids,  caufes  them  to 
approach  to  the  nature  of  falts  ;  and  of  thefe  there  is  a 
prodigious  variety  ;  as  the  cxyd  of  phofphorus,  which 
is  the  white  concrete  fubftance  into  which  that  body 
is  converted  by  coir.buftion  ;  the  oxyd  of  azote,  or 
nitrous  air  of  Dr  Prieliley  ;  and  a  great  many  others. 
Woft  of  the  oxyds  from  the  vegetal  le  and  animal  king- 
doms have  bafes  compounded  of  different  finiple  com- 
buflible  bodies.  Thus  fug^r,  all  the  gums,  mucus, 
and  ftarch,  are  vegetable  oxyds  ;  the  bafes  of  which 
are  hydro^ene  and  carbonne,  combined  in  various  pro- 
portions. We  find  accordingly,  that  all  thefe  bodies 
are,  by  farther  additions  of  oxygene,  convertible  into 
acids ;  and  it  is  probable  that  thefe  acids  differ  from 
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I.  A  fine  kind  with  thin    each  other  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  hydrOj^ene  Ojfydatioii; 

and  carbonne  in  their  bafcs.    The  bafes  of  the  animal  /-^'y^enc.^ 
oxyds  are  ftillmore  complicated  ;  all,  or  moft  of  them,       '  - 
confifting  of  various  combinations  of  azote,  phof- 
phorus,  hydrogenc,    carbonne,   and  fulphur.  See 
Calx,  Chemistry,  and  Table  of  Chemical  ijo* 

MENCLATURE. 

OXYDx-iTION,  is  a  term  employed  by  the  htcf 
chemiHs  to  exprefs  the  procefs  by  which  bodies  ar* 
converted  into  oxyds  ;  and  it  is  allowed  on  all  hand* 
to  be  exaAly  fimilar  to  combuftion.  The  nature  of 
this  procefs  has  been  much  difputcd;  and  the  queftlon 
OB  this  fubjeft  involves  in  itfelf  great  part  of  the  con- 
troverfy  between  the  followers  of  the  immortal  Stahl 
and  the  juftly  celebrated  Lnvoifier,  the  founders  of 
the  phlogiftic  and  antiphlogiftic  theories,  which  have 
for  lome  years  divided  the  chemical  world.  A  view 
of  this  queftion,  fufficiently  diftind,  may  be  taken 
from  the  cafe  of  metals  and  their  oxyds.  Metallic 
calces  (oxyds  fay  the  phlogiftians)  are  fimple  bodies, 
which,  when  united  with  phlogifton,  form  metals. 
The  procefs  of  redudion  confifts  in  expofing  the  ores 
of  metals  to  an  intenfe  heat  in  contaft  with  fome 
inflammable  bo'^y,  moft  commonly  charcoal.  Du- 
ring  this  operation,  fay  they,  the  charcoal  being  in- 
flamed, parts  with  its  phlogifton,  which  is  immediately 
atforbed  by  the  calx,  and  a  metal  is  formed.  La- 
voificrand  his  followers,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that 
metalsi  are  fimple  bo  lies  ;  but  that  in  the  ftate  of 
oxyds,  that  is,  as  they  commonly  exift  in  their  ores, 
they  are  combined  with  oxygene.  But  as  oxygene  at 
a  high  temperature  is  more  ftrongly  attraded  by  char- 
coal than  by  moft  met  ils,  during  the  procefs  of  re- 
dudion  the  oxyd  is  decompounded,  and  the  oxygene 
unites  with  the  charc«al  to  form' carbonic  acid,  leaving 
the  regulus  or  metal  free.  On  this  point  hinges  the 
great  queftion,  the  decifion  of  which  muft  materially 
affeft  almoft  every  part  of  chemical  theory.  With- 
out prt fuming  to  decide  between  thefe  two  opinions, 
the  former  of  which  is  ftiU  fupported  by  one  or  two 
chemifts  of  the  firft  rank,  we  agree  with  Dr  Black 
in  thinking  that,  though  there  ftill  remain  a  few  fa6l» 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  explained  on  anti- 
phlogiftic principles,  this  theory  is  much  more  fimple, 
and  better  fupported  I  y  fads,  than  any  that  preceded 
it.  It  has  this  great  advantage  over  the  dod^rine  of 
Stahl,  that  it  requires  not  the  fuppofition  of  an  ar- 
bitrary body,  which  does  not  afFe<ft  our  fenfes,  and 
of  the  exiftence  of  which  we  have  not  "even  a  fliadow  of 
proof  Perhaps  we  may  farther  venture  to  aftert,  that 
though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult,  or  even  impof- 
fible,  to  refute  the  phlogiftic  theory,  influenced  as  wc 
have  all  been  by  a  ttrong  prejudice  in  its  favour ;  yet 
had  it  been  brought  forward  for  the  firft  time,  when 
our  knowledge  had  arrived  at  the  point  which  it  now 
holds.,  ic  never  would  have  been  generally  received. 
See  Calcination,  Chemistry,  Combustion,  In- 

•FLAMMATION. 

OXYGENE,  a  term  adopted  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclatme  to  exprefs  the  acidifying  principle;  from 
"K^-i  "  acid,"  and  >»'«^'a<  to  generate."  It  is  not' 
found  naturally  in  a  feparate  ftate,  but  always  combined 
or  mixed  with  fome  other  fubftance.  In  its  aeriform 
or  elaftic  ftate,  it  is  called  by  the  French  chemifts  oxy- 
genaus  gaS)  and  is  the  fame  as  the  dephlog'i/iicated air  of 
4  -D  Prieftley 
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•xfjTcne  Prleftley  and  Cavendlfh,  the  eippyreat  air  of  Schcde* 
^  j|  the  vital  air  and  pure  air  of  other  modern  chcTiiftti. 
y  ^  It  was  called  dephhgipcated  by  the  followers  of  Scahl'a 
dodrine,  who  imagined  it  to  be  air  ;!epriYed  of  phlo- 
gifton;  the  epithet  of  empyreal  was  given  to  it  by  Mr 
Scheele,who  firll  difcovered  it  to  be  the  onlyccirtftituerit 
part  of  the  Ecmofphere  which  contributes  to  fupport 
inflammation  or  cambuftion.  He  made  many  curious 
experiments  on  inflammation,  and  was  the  firil  who 
completely  analifed  common  airj  fhowing  it  to  confitl 
<)f  37  p'.rts  of  empyreal,  72  of  foul,  and  i  of  fixed 
air.  He  found,  that  thefe  27  parts  only  were  con- 
fumed  by  a  burning  Kody  ;  and  that  thefe,  during  the 
ift  of  combuttioHy  were  united  and  combined  with 
the  inflammable  body  burnt  in  them,  fo  a?  to  form  a 
compound  no  longer  combnftible.  Lavoifier  extend- 
ing thefe  experiments,  found  that  the  body,  thus  pro- 
duced by  empyreal  air,  being  combined  with  the  mat-* 
ter  of  the  inflammable  body  burnt  in  it,  was,  in  many 
cafes,  an  acid  ;  in  confequence  of  which  property,  he 
gave  this  air  the  name  of  oxygetiey  i.  e.  "  the  ge- 
nerator of  acidity.*'  ,He  was  perhaps  too  hafty 
in  adopting  this  name  ;  for  the  fame  air  is  found  in 
combination  with  \,ri flammable  matter,  forming  com- 
pounds that  are  b)'  no  meana  acid,  of  which  we  (hall  con- 
tent ourfelvcs  with  producing  only  one  example,  namely 
ivater,  which  is  the  compound  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  this  air  with  inflamrable  air.  See  Water. 

Common  atmofpheric  air  was  found  by  Scheele  to 
promote  animal  life  in  a  manner  fomewbat  fimilar  to 
its  promoting  combuftion.  He  extended  his  experi- 
ments to  this  fubjeft  aifo  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  this 
empyreal  air  is  the  only  part  of  the  atmofphere  which 
is  capable  of  fupportiug  animal  life,  and  that  no  ani- 
mal can  exifl:  a  minute  without  it.  In  confequence 
of  this  property  it  has  been  called  vital  air.  Since, 
however,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  both 
of  combuflion  and  of  animal  life,  and  fince  neither  of 
thefe  can  exifl;  without  it,  both  the  terms  empyreal  and 
•vital  are  deficient,  cxpreffing  only  ctrtain  properties  of 
this  elaftic  fluid  (which  may  be  alfo  faid  of  che  word 
oxygene)  ;  and  hence  fome  later  chemifl;s  have  fuggeil- 
ed  the  propriety  of  defigning  it  by  the  name  of  pure 
air..  See  Combustion,  Int lammation.  Chemistry, 
Air,  Water. 

OXYGLYCU,  a  fpecies  of  drink  prepared  of  the 
fweetefthoney-com"bs  maceratedand  boiled.  The  combs, 
from  which  all  the  honey  has  been  exprcfled,  are  put 
into  a  pot  with  pure  water,  and  boiled  till  they  feem 
to  have  depofited  all  their  contained  honey  in  the  wa- 
ter. This  liquor  is  to  be  kept  ;  and,  when  diluted 
with  cold  water,  is  to  be  drank  in  the  fummer-time, 
in  order  to  remove  thirft;. 

OXYMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofitlon  of  vinegar 
and  honey.    See  Pharmacy. 

OYER,  in  law-books,  fcems  to  have  been  anciently 
Bfcd  for  what  is  now  called  ajifes.    See  Assise, 

O  YES,  a  corruption  of  the  French  Oyez,  Hear 
ye ;  a  term  or  formula  frequently  ufed  by  the  criers 
in  our  courts  on  making  proclamations,  or  to  enjoin 
iilence. 

'  OYSTER,  in  zoology.  See  Ostrea. 
GruTBR-Catcher.    See  HiEMATOPUs. 
OrsTER-Fi/hery.     See  Oy/ler- Fishery  and  OsTREA. 
ersTEKSy  FoJftU.    The  iargeft.  bed  that  is  known  of 
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foffle  oyftCrs  \i  that  near  Reading  in  Berklh're.  They  Oy^ef. 

are  entirely  flitaped,  and  have  the  fame  fubllance  with  — >r— ^ 

the  recent  oytter-fliells ;  and  yet  fince  the  oldeft  hi- 

llories  that  mention  the  place  give  an  account  of 

them,  we  muft;  fuppofe  they  have  lain  there  for  a 

k)ng  time.    They  extend  over  no  lefs  than  fix  acres 

of  ground  ;  and  juft  above  them  is  a  large  ftratum  of 

a  greeniih  loarti,  which  fome  writers  call  a  green  earth, 

and  others  a  green  fand.   It  is  corapofed  of  a  crumbly  i'/.f/.  Tranj^ 

marie,  and  a  large  portion  of  fand.    Under  them  is  "°  261. 

a  thick  ftratum  of  chalk.   They  all  lie  in  a  level  bed  ;i''4^4' 

and  the  fl:r.ata  above  the  ihells  are  natural,  and  appear 

never  to  have  been  dug  through  till  the  time  of  find- 

inj^  the  fhells. 

The  oyfter-fhells  and  green  earth  united  make  *i 
ftratum  of  about  two  feet  thick  ;  and  over  this  there 
is  a  much  thicker  fliratum  of  a  bluifli  and  very  brittI(J 
clay  ;  but  neither  has  this  ever  been  dug  through,  tX"». 
eept  where  the  AkIIs  are  found.  This  is  Vulgarly  de- 
nominated ^piercy-clay^  and  is  efteemed  ufelcfs.  Thi* 
clay-bed  is  about  a  yard  deep,  and  above  it  is  a  ftra- 
tum of  fuller's  earth,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep; 
it  is  extremely  good,  and  is  ufed  by  the  clothiers. 
Over  this  there  lies  a  ftratum  of  a  fine  white  fand* 
unmixed  either  with  the  clay  or  fuller's  earth:  thii 
is  near  feven  feet  deep,  and  above  it  is  a  ftratum  of 
a  ftiff  red  clay,  of  which  tiles  are  made.  This  is 
again  covered  with  a  little  vegetable  mould;  the  depth 
however  of  this  ftratum  of  tile-clay  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained,  on  account  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  hill. 
Thefe  oyfters  are  occafionally  found  whole,  but  rnofis 
frequently  in  fingle  (hells.  When  they  are  m  pairs, 
there  is  generally  fome  of  the  green  fand  found  with- 
in them  :  they  feldom  ftick  very  fall  together ;  fo 
that  unlefs  very  carefully  taken  up,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
preferve  them  in  pairs. 

OrsTER-Sbells,  an  alkali  far  more  powerful  than  is 
generally  allowed,  and  are  in  all  probability  much 
better  medicines  than  many  of  the  more  coftly  and 
pompous  alkalis  of  the  fame  clafs.  The  proof  of  al-  Me-n.  Acatf^ 
kalis  is  in  their  folution  by  acid  fpirits;  and  Mr  Horn-  P^r-  i7oo.< 
berg  found,  that  they  dilfolved  far  eafier  in  acidfe  of 
nitre  and  fea-falt  than  "either  pearls  or  coral,  or  in- 
deed  than  any  of  the  reft.  This  he  fuppofes  to  btf 
owing  to  their  containing  in  the  body  of  the  fhell  a 
large  portion  of  fal-falfus,  which  is  eafily  perceived 
upon  the  tongue,  and  which  keeps  the  whole  fub-« 
ftance  of  the  fliell  in  a  fort  of  half  difTolved  ftate*. 
Thefe  fhells  are  found  to  produce  very  fenfible  efi'efts 
on  the  ftomach,  when  it  is  injured  by  acid  humours  j 
and  Mr  Homberg  thinks,  that  this  eafinefs  of  folu- 
tion is  a  great  argument  for  their  good  effefts,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  fal-falfus  which  it  contains,  con- 
tributes not  a  little  towards  it ;  for  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  that  as  a  fait  merely,  but  as  a  fait  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  formed  of  fea-falt  by  the  organs  of  the^ 
animal,  and  the  feveral  fermentations  it  undergoes  in 
the  body  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  nitrous  and 
Other  falts  of  the  earth  ceafe  to  be  nitrous,  &c.  when- 
ever they  become  blended  with  the  juices  of  plants^, 
and  form  with  them  a  fait  pecuhar  to  that  plant  j 
which  IS  evidently  the  cafe  as  far  as  refpefts  this  fait* 
it  being  plainly  of  a  more  penetrating  tafle,  and  of 
a  different  fmell,  from  the  fait  It  ft  by  the  fea-watet 
between  the  feveral  external  fcaks  ®t  fiakes  of  the 
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jliell.  Oy{ler-{!iells  being  thus  found  by  Mr  Hem- 
berg  to  be  a  very  valua!)Ic  medicine,  and  as  one  of 
the  common  methods^  of  preparing  them  is  by  calci- 
nation, which,  he  obferves  confiderably  impnirs  their 
virtues,  he  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing 
them  for  taking  inwardly,  which  he  himfelf  always 
ufed.  Take  the  hollow  (hells  of  the  oyfters,  throw- 
ing away  the  flat  ones^  as  not  fufficiently  good  ;  make 
them  perfeftly  clean,  and  then  dry  them  ia  the  fun  ; 
when  they  appear  dry,  t>eat  them  to  pieces  in  a  marble 
mortar :  they  will  ftill  be  found  to  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  moifture  ;  lay  them  therefore  again  in  the  fun 
till  perfeAly  dried,  and  then  finifti  the  powdering 
them,  and  fift  the  powder  through  a  fine  fieve.  Give 
£o  or  30  grains  of  this  powder  every  mornine,  and 
continue  it  thre«  weeks  or  a  montli.  See  Chemi- 
stry, n® 1087. 

OZ^NA,  a  foul  and  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nofe, 
diftinguifhcd  by  its  fcetor,  and  often  accompanied  with 
a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe. 

OZANAM  (James),  an  eminent  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  BoligneuK  in  Brelfe,  in  1 640,  of  a 
^  wealthy  family.    His  father  gave  him  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  defigned  him  for  the  church  :  but  fome  ma- 
thematical books  falling  into  his  hands,  infpired  him 
with  a  love  for  that  fcience  ;  nnd  though  he  had  no 
tnafter  to  inftruft  him,  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  it, 
that,  at  15  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  piece  in  mathe- 
matics, which  he  thought  proper  to  infert  in  the  works 
he  afterwards  publiflied.     He  at  length  taught  that 
fcience  at  Lyons;  and  his  mathematical  Icffon'?  brought 
him  in  a  confiderable  revenue,  till  the  year  1701  :  at 
■which  period,  a  war  breaking  out  on  the  fuceefllon  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  loft  almoft  all  his  fcholars,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  very  melancholy  fitu  ition  ;  and  his 
wife  dying  the  fame  year,  he  was  fo  afflified,  that  he 
never  perfetlly  recovered  it.    In  1702  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  died 
«f  an  apoplexy  in  1 717. —He  was  of  a  mild  and  fe- 
rene  temper,  of  fingular  generofity,  and  of  a  cheerful 
difpofition.— He  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  know 
more  of  religion  than  the  common  people.    He  ufed 
to  fay,  that  "  it  was  the  bufineCs  of  the  doftors  of  the 
Sorbonne  to  difpute,  of  the  pope  to  decide,  and  of  a 
mathematician  to  go  to  heaven  in  a  perpendicular  line." 
His  works  arc  very  numerous,  and  have  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  learned.  The  principal  are,  i .  Prac- 
tical geometry,  i2mo.  2.  A  mathematical  diftionary. 
3.  A  courfe  of  mathcmatic,  5  vols,  8vo.    4.  Mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  recreations, the  moft  complete 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  1 724,  in  4  vols,  8vo.  5.  An 
cafy  method  of  furveying.    6.  New  elements  of  alge- 
bra, a  work  much  commended  by  Monf  Leibnitz. 
7.  Theoretical  and  pradical  perfpeftive,  &c. 

OZELL  (John),  a  well-known  tranflator,  edu- 
cated in  Chrift's  Hofpital,  was  pofieifed  of  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  always  enjoyed  good  |)laces,  be- 


ing auditor-general  of  the  city  and  bridge  accounts, 
of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  of  St  Thomas's  hofpital. 
Notwithftandiflg  his  attention  to  bufmefs,  he  fiill  re- 
tained a  love  for  polite  literature  :  and  though  he  did 
pot  appear  as  an  original  author,  yet  having  made 
himfelf  matter  of  moft  of  the  living  languages,  he  fa- 
voured the  world  with  many  tranflations  from  thefe,  a9 
well  as  from  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  which,  if  they  are 
not  the  moft  elegant,  are  generally  faithful  and  true 
to  the  originals.    He  died  in  the  y^ear  1743. 

OZIAS,  in  facred  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Micha,  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeonj,  one  of  the  governors  of  Bethu- 
b'a  when  it  was  befieged  by  Holofernes.  He  vigo- 
roufly  fupported  the  fiege  againft  thi^  general,  an^ 
received  Achior  into  his  houfe,  when  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  Aifyrian  camp.  Finding  however  ajt 
length  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  great  necefBty- 
for  water,  and  that  the  people  mutinied  againft  him,, 
he  promifed  to  furrcnder  the  place  in  five  days,  if  in 
that  time  God  did  not  fend  them  relief  Judith  (vi. 
vii.  viii.  ix.  and  x.)  being  informed  of  this  refolution, 
fent  to  fpeak  with  Ozias  and  the  other  leading  men 
of  the  city  ;  made  a  prudent  remonftrance  upon  their 
feeming  to  prefcribe  a  time  to  the  Lord,  in  which  he 
muft  faccour  them  ;  encouraged  them  to  patience ; 
and  without  difcovering  her  defign,  told  them  that 
ftie  would  go  out  in  the  night.  Ozias  being  at  the 
gate  of  the  city  when  Judith  departed,  opened  it  to 
her,  and  wmited  in  the  city  for  the  fuccefs?  of  her  un- 
dertaking, praying  with  her  people  to  God  that  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  deliver  them.  See  the  article 
Judith. 

OZLE WORTH,  In  England,  in  Gloucefterfhlre, 
abont  i8  miles  from  Gloucefter.  It  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  that  in  one  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elifabeth,  there  were  no  lefs  than  Z$i  foxes 
killed  at  it. 

OZOL^,  or  Ozoi.1,  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
eaftern  parts  of  iEtolIa  which  were  called  Ozo/ea.  This 
traft  of  territory  lay  at  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, and  extended  about  12  miles.  They  received 
their  name  from  the  bad  ftench  (<")  of  their  bo- 
dies and  clothes,  which  were  the  raw  hides  of  wild 
beafts.  Some  derive  it  from  the  ftench  of  the  ftag* 
nated  water  in  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  marfhes. 
According  to  a  fabulous  tradition,  they  received  their 
name  from  a  very  different  circumftance  :  During  the 
reign  of  a  fon  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought  into 
the  world  a  fiick  inftead  of  whelps.  The  ftick 
was  planted  into  the  ground  by  the  king,  and  it  grewr 
up  to  a  large  vine,  and  produced  grapes,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Ozo/a;  not 
from  "  to  fmell  bad,"  but  from  <<>fi  "  a  branch 
or  fprout."  The  name  Ozo/te,  on  account  of  its  in- 
delicate fignification,  was  highly  difagreeable  to  the 
inhabitancs;  they  therefore  exchanged  it  foon  for  that 
©f  .^tolians. 
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p  the  T^th  letter  and  nth  confonant  of  the  al- 
'  phabet ;  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  ex- 
preffing  the  breath  fomewhat  more  fudden-ly  than  in 
forming  the  found  of  h  ;  in  other  refpcfts  thtfe  two 
founds  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  are  often  confound- 
ed one  with  another.  When  p  ftands  before  /  or  f, 
Jt8  found  is  loft ;  as  in  the  words  pfalms,  pfychology,  pto- 
lema'icy  ptifan^  Sec.  When  placed  before  J,  they 
both  together  have  the  found//  as  in  pkilq/bphy,  phy 
Jc,  &c. 

P  and  B  are  fo  like  each  other,  that  Quintilian  de- 
clares, that  in  the  word  oitinuit,  his  reafon  required 
him  to  put  a  b,  but  that  his  ears  could  hear  nothing  but 
a  />,  »ptmuit  i  hence  in  ancient  infcriptions,  and  old 
glofTaries,  it  aj^pears  that  thefe  two  letters  have  often 
been  confounded.  Several  nations  ftill  pronounce  one 
for  the  other,  the  Welch  and  Germans  particularly, 
vrho  fay,  ponutn  •vinumy  for  bonum  vznum,  Plutarch 
obferves,  it  was  ufual  for  thofe  of  Delphi  to  fay  fa'f" 
for  yroii:n,  /2<x/)ov  for  nypiv ;  and  among  the  Latins,  as 
often  as  an  s  followed,  the  i  was  changed  into  a  />  as 
fcriboi  Jcripji. 

As  an  abbreviation,  P  ftands  for  Publius^  Pondoy  8cc. 
P.  A.  DIG.  for  Patricia  Dignitas  ;  P.  C.  for  Patres 
Confcripti  ;  P  F.  for  Pubtii  Fi/ius  ;  P.  P.  for  Propoji- 
turn,  or  Propofitim  publice;  P.  R.  for  Populus  Romanus; 
P.  R.  vS.  for  Pretorii  fenttntia,  P.  R.  S.  P.  for  Prafes 
provincia. 

P.  M.  among  aftronomcrs,  is  frequently  ufed  for 
poji  meridiem^  or  "  afternoon and  fometimes  for 
pojl  mane^  "  after  the  morning,  i.  c.  after  midnii'^ht." 
P  was  alfo  ufed  amon^  the  ancients  as  a  numeral  let- 
ter, fi  inifying  the  fame  with  the  G,  viz.  a  hundred  ; 
according  to  the  verfe  of  Ugutio,^ 

P  Jimilem  cum  G  numerum  monflratur  habere. 

Though  Baronius  thinks  it  rather  flood  for  feven. 

When  a  dafh  wr.s  added  a  top  of  y,  it  ftood  for 
four  hundred  thoufand. 

St  Jerome  obferves,  on  Daniel,  that  the  Hebrews 
had  no  P;  but  that  the  ph  ferved  them  inftead  there- 
of: ad-^ing  that  there  is  but  o&e  word  in  the  whole 
Bible  rtad  with  a  viz.  apadno.  The  Gre^k  t  fig 
nified  80  On  the  French  coins,  P  denotes  thofe 
that  vperc  ftruck  at  Dijon. 

In  the  Italian  mufic,  P  ftands  for  piano,  or  "  foft- 
ly  j"  and  P.  P.  P  for  pmni^mo,  or  '*  very  foftly." 

Amon^>:  phyficians,  P  Itands  ior  pugil,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  an  handful;  P.  ^  paiies  aquaieSf  or  equal 
parts  of  the  ingredients;  P.  P.  fignifies  puhts  patrumy 
or  Jefuil's  bark  in  powder  and  ppt.  preparatus  or 
prepared- 

PABULUM,  among  nataral  philofophers,  the  fame 
■  "with  FutL.  . 

Paca,  fee  Mus,  p.  46 V 

PACE,  a  meaiure  talj,en  from  the  fpace  between 
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the  two  feet  of  a  man  in  walking  ;  ufually  reckoned 
t>vo  feet  and  a  half,,  and  in  fome  men  a  yard  or  three  ^ 
feet.    The.  geometrical  pace  is  five  feet ;  and  60,000 
fuch  paces  make  one  degree  on  the  equator. 

Pace,  in  the  manege,  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  walk, 
trot,  and  gallop  ;  to  which  may  be  added  an  amble, 
becaufe  fome  hjarfes  have  it  naturally. 

Horfes  which  go  ftiuffling,  or  with  mixed  paces  be- 
tween the  walk  and  amble,  are  for  the  moll  part  of  no 
value  ;  which  commonly  proceeds  from  their  fiery  tem- 
per, but  fometimes  from  a  weakntfs  in  their  reins  or 
legs. 

Paci  ( Richard),  a  learned  Englilhman,  born  about 
the  year  1482.  He  was  educated  at  the  charge  of 
Thomas  Langton  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  whom  h«- 
ferved  as  an  amanuenfis,  and  aftcrwaris  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  cardinal  Bainbridge.  His  accomplifti- 
mentsrendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  Henry  YIIL  that 
he  made  him  fecretary  of  ftate;  and,  entering  into  ou- 
ders,  he  was  adm.itted  prebendary  in  the  church  of 
York,  archdeacon  of  Dorfet,  and  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
&c.  which  preferments  were  conferred  on  him  during 
his  abfence  on  foreign  embaffies.  In  1524  he  wa» 
fcBt  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  folicit 
the  pripal  chair  for  cardinal  Wolfey  ;  but  a  new  pope 
was  elefted  before  his  arrival,  a  circumftanee  that  pro- 
ved the  cpocha  of  his  troubles.  He  fell  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  difappointed  cardinal;  and  being  ioott 
after  employed  as  ambaffador  at  Venice,  he  was  fo  ne- 
glefted  and  hardly  ufed,  that  he  was  feized  with  a 
frenzy,  upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  home} 
and  being  carefully  attended  by  the  phyficians  at  the 
king's  command,  be  was  in  a  ftiort  time  reftored  to  the 
ufe  of  his  reafon,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Being  now  introd'iced  to 
his  Majeily,  he  remonftrated  agaiall  the  cardinal'* 
cruelty :  who  being  ordered  to  clear  himfelf,  furamoaeJ 
Pace  before  him,  fitting  in  judgment  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  others;  who  condemned  Pace,  and  fent 
him  to  the  Tower  ;  where  he  renaaiaed  two  years,  till 
he  was  difcharged  by  the  king's  command. —  When  he 
was  enlarged,  he  refigned  his  deaneries,  anil  died  in 
retirement  at  Stepney  in  1532;  after  having  wrote  fe- 
veral  works.  There  is  an  elegant  and  jult  character 
of  him  by  Leland,  written  upon  his  return  Irom  Ve- 
nice. He  was  much  efteemed  by  the  learned  men  of 
his  time,  efpeciaily  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erafraua. 
The  latter  had  a  great  opinion  of  Pace  on  account  of 
his  candour  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  ;  fo  that  he  was 
much  afHidled  at  his  misfortunes,  and  couli  never 
forgive  the  man  that  caufed  them.  Stow  gives  him 
the  charafter  of  a  right  worthy  man^  and  one  that 
gave  in  council  faithful  advice  :  learned  he  was  alfo^ 
fays  that  antiquary,  and  endowed  with  many  excel- 
lent parts  and  gifts  of  nature  ;  courteous,  pkafant, 
and  delighting  in  mufic  j  highly  in  the  king's  favour, 
5  '  aiid 
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jichamae  and  well  heard  in  matters  of  weight. 

II  tnnr  a  r<"ma i-taVilp 

Pacos 


There  is  ex- 
tant a  remarkable  letter  of  his  to  the  king,  written 
in'  1527,  wherein  he  very  honeflly  gives  his  opinion 
concerning  the  divorce ;  and  Fiddes  ohferves,  that 
he  always  ufed  a  faithful  liberty  to  the  cardinal, 
which  brought  him  at  lall  to  confinement  and  diftrac- 
tion. 

PACHAMAC,  a  ralley  of  Peru,  In  South  Ame- 
rica, ten  miles  foiith  of  Lima  ;  celebrated  for  its  plea- 
fantnefs  and  fertility,  but  more  on  account  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  built  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  to  the  ho^ 
nour  of  their  god.  When  the  Spaniards  conquered 
Peru,  they  found  immenfe  riches  therein. 

PACHODECARHOMBIS,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafs  of  fe/enita. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  'ra^^uf  thicky  ■5'f>«« 
ten,  and  pof^^o^  a  rhomlus,  and  expreffes  a  thick  rhom- 
boidal  body  compofed  of  ten  planes.  The  charaAers 
of  this  genus  are,  that  the  felenitie  of  it  confift  of  ten 
planes  ;  but  as  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  leptodeca* 
rhombes,  or  moft  common  kind  of  the  felenitas,  are 
broader  and  larger  planes  than  any  of  the  reft,  the 
great  thicknefs  of  this  genus,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
its  four  longer  planes  in  all  the  bodies  of  it,  meeting 
in  an  obtufe  angle  from  its  fides,  its  Urged  planes. 
There  are  four  fpecies  of  it. 

PACHSU,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  fea; 
near  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  and  in  European  Turkey.  It 
lies  fouth  of  Corfu,  and  is  fubjeft  to  Venice. 

P  xCiFlC  OCEAN,  that  v^tl  ocean  which  feparates 
Afia  from  America.  It  is  called  Pacific,  from  the  mo- 
derate weather  the  firft  mariners  who  failed  in  it  met 
with  between  the  tropics :  and  it  was  called -iS'(?M/i6  Sea, 
becaufe  the  Spaniards  crofTed  the  ifthmus  of  Darlea 
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camel,  commonly  though  improperly  reckoned  a  fpe-  PaAotus 
cies  of  fheep  ;  and  known  among  many  by  the  name  ^^^^^^^^.^ 

of  the  Indian  Jheep,  or  Peruvian  Jheep,    See  Came.        ^  'a 

Lus,  p.  60. 

I  his  creature  has  been  accounted  a  fheep,  becaufe 
its  hnir  is  fo  long  as  to  refemble  wool,  and  it  is  prodi- 
gioufly  thick,  its  head  and  neck  alone  having  more 
wool  on  them  than  the  whole  body  of  our  largeft 
(hcep.  Its  body  is  clothed  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  a  woolly  hair  equally  fine. 

PACTOLUS  (anc.  ^eog),  a  river  of  Lydia,  call- 
ed  Chryforrhoas,  from  its  rolling  down  golden  fand, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  Straboj 
rifing  in  mount  Tmolus  (Straho).  From  this  river 
Crosfus  is  thought  to  have  had  all  his  riches.  In  Stra- 
bo's  time  it  ceafe  1  to  roll  down  any.  It  ran  through 
Sardes  ;  after  which  it  fell  into  the  Hermus,  and  both 
together  into  the  iEgean  fea  at  Phocaea  in  Ionia.  A  - 
river  celebrated  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucon,  Lycophron,  > 
Horace,  ApoUonius. 

PACUVIUS  (Marcus),  of  Brundufium  in  Cala- 
bria, a  tragic  poet  in  high  reputation  about  the  year 
of  Rome  600.  He  was  nephew  of  Ennius  ;  publirtied 
feveral  theatrical  pieces,  tho'  we  have  only  fome  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  remaining;  and  died  at  Tarentum 
at  above  90  years  of  age. 

PADAN-ARAM  (Bible),  literally  the  plains  of 
Aram,  or  Syria ;  tranflated  by  the  Seventy  fimply 
Me/opotamia,  or  Mefopotamia  of  Syria  ;  by  the  Vulgate, 
Syria ;  the  Syrians  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Euphrates,  not  differing  remarkably  from  each 
other  in  language  and  manners,  as  Jofephus  allows. 

PADDOC,  or  PAVDOC-CourJe,  a  piece  of  ground 
encompaffed  with  pales  or  a  wall,  and  taken  out  of  a 


from  north  to  fouth  when  they  firll  difcovered  it;  tho' 
it  is  properly  the  Weftern  ocean  with  regard  to  Ame- 
rica. 

Geographers  call  the  South  Sea  Mare  Pacificum, 
*•  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  as  being  lefs  infefted  with  Rorms 
than  the  Atlantic  ;  but  M.  Frezier  affirms  it  does  not 
dcferve  that  appellation,  and  that  he  has  feen  as  vio- 
lent ftorms  therein  as  in  any  other  fea  :  but  Magellan 
happening  to  have  a  very  favourable  wind,  and  not 
meeting  with  any  thing  to  ruffle  hira  when  he  firfl; 
traverfed  this  vaft  ocean  in  is 20,  gave  it  the  name 
■which  it  has  retained  ever  fince.     Maty,  however, 


park,  for  exhibiting  races  with  greyhounds,  for  pbtes, 
wagers,  or  the  like. 

A  paddoc  is  generally  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  ;  at  the  one  end  is  a  little  houfe  where 
the  dogs  are  to  be  entered,  and  whence  thry  are  flip- 
ped ;  near  which  are  pens  to  inclofe  two  or  three  deer 
for  the  fport.  Along  the  courfe  are  feveral  pofts,  viz. 
the  low  poft,  which  is  160  yards  from  the  dog-houfe 
and  penk  ;  the  quarter  of  a  mile  poft,  half-mile  poft, 
and  pinching  poft  ;  befides  the  ditch,  which  is  a  place 
made  to  receive  the  deer,  and  preferve  them  from  far- 
ther purfuit.    And  near  this  plp.ce  are  feats  for  the 


adds,  that  the  wind  is  fo  regular  there,  that  the  veffels    judges  chofen  to  decide  the  wager. 


would  frequently  go  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippine 
Ifiands  without  fiiifting  a  fail. 

Pack,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  quantity  of  goods 
made  up  in  loada  or  bales  for  carriage.  A  pack  of 
wool  is  17  flune  and  2  pounds,  or  a  horfc's  load. 

PACKAGE,  is  a  fmall  duty  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound,  prid  for  all  goods  not  particularly  rated. 

PACKE  r,  or  Packet  Boat,  a  veffel  appointed  by 
the  government  to  carry  the  mail  of  letters,  packets, 
aud  expreffes  from  one  kingdom  to  another  by  fea 
in  the  moft  expeditious  manner.  Thus,  the  packet- 
boats,  mu'ei  the  direction  of  the  poft  mailer-general 
of  Great  Br'tain,  carry  the  mails  from  Dover  to  Ca- 
lais, from  Falmouth  to  Lifbon,  from  Harwich  to 
Helvoetfluys,  and  from  Parkgate  to  Dublin.  See 
Post. 

i*ACOSj  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of 


The  keepers,  in  order  to  flip  the  dogs  fairly,  put  a 
falling  collar  upon  each,  flipped  round  a  ring  ;  and  the 
deer  being  turned  loofe,  and  put  forward  by  a  teazer, 
as  foon  ab  he  is  arrived  at  the  low-poft,  the  dog-houfe 
door  is  thrown  open,  and  the  dogs  flipped.  If  now  the 
deer  fwerve  fo  much,  as  that  his  head  is  judged  nearer 
the  dog-houfe  than  the  ditch  before  he  arrive  at  thie 
pinching-poft,  it  is  no  match,  and  muft  be  run  over 
again  tiiree  days  a'ter  :  but  if  the  deer  runs  ftraight 
beyond  the  pinching-poft,  then  that  dog  which  i« 
neareft  when  he  f.verves,  or  is  blanched  by  any  acci- 
dent, wins  the  match  ;  but  if  no  fuch  fwtrve  happens, 
then  the  match  is  won  by  the  dog  who  firft  leaps 
the  ditch. 

PADERBORN,  a  duchy  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  has  the  county  of  Liope  on  the  noith^ 
and  weft;  licfTe-CafTcl  and  Waldeck,  on  the  fouth 

a«d. 
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T^aacrWn.anJ  Munfler,  with  the  dndiy  of  "WeflnAalia,  on  the 
^^"-"^r-^  weft.  Its  greateft  length  from  ea!l  to  welt  Is  about  40 
miles,  and  its  breadth  where  wrdeft  30.  Some  pnrts 
of  it  yield  good  pafture,  and  breed  abuudsnce  of 
cattle  ;  but  it  is  not  very  fruitful  in  com.  There  is 
a  heath  called  the  Smng  or  Srnae,  of  great  extent,  but 
very  barren  and  defolate.  There  are,  hovveTer,  good 
iron  mines  ia  the  country,  with  fait  and  medicinal 
fprings,  plenty  of  deer  znd  other  game  ;  and  it  is  wa- 
tered with  fevetal  rivers  abounding'  with  fifh,  as  the 
Wefer,  the  Dimer,  the  Bever,  the  Nette,  the  great 
Emrr.er,  the  Lippe,  the  Alme,  and  the  Pader.  It 
contains  54  pariflies.,  in  which  are  25  market-towns  and 
16  monaftcries.  The  Roman  Cr.tholic  is  the  predo- 
minant religion  of  the  country,  yet  there  are  alfo  many 
Proteftants  in  it.  The  bifhopric  was  ereftcd  by 
Charlemagne,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century; 
and  the  cathedral  was  coiifecrnted  by  pope  Leo  in 
perfon,  anno  796.  The  bifhop  is  fovereign  of  the 
country,  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  fiiffragan  of  the 
archbiihop  of  Mentz.  His  revenue  is  about  30,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  he  is  able  to  raife  30OP  men.  In 
the  matricula,  his  afTcffment  is  18  horfe  and  34  foot, 
or  352  florins  monthly  in  lieu  of  them.  Towards  the 
charges  of  the  fovereign  courts  of  the  en-^pire,  he  pays 
for  each  term  162  rix-tloUars  and  29  kruitzers.  The 
chapter  conufts  of  24  capitular  canons,  who  muft  prove 
their  noble  extraftion  by  four  defccnts.  The  arms  of 
■the  biiliopric  are  a  crofs  or,  in  a  field  gules.  For 
the  government  of  it,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
there  arc  fevetal  councils  and  colleges  under  the  bifhop. 
Here  are  alfo  a  hereditary  marfhal,  fewer,  cup-bearer, 
chamberlain,  fteward,  and  purveyor.  It  was  in  this 
bifhopric  that  Quintilius  Varus,  with  the  Roman  army 
under  hia  command,  was  routed  by  the  Germans  under 
Arminius. 

Paderborn,  the  capital  of  the  above  bifliopric. 
It  ftands  40  miles  north-weft  of  Caffel,  50  fouth-eaft 
of  Mun{ler,  and  60  fouth-wefl;  of  Hanover  ;  being  a 
large,  populous,  well-built,  and  well-fortified  city.  Its 
name  is  compounded  of  parJery  a  rivulet,  which  rifes 
juft  under  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  born^ 
/.  e.  a  fpring.  It  was  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns  ;  and, 
till  1604,  an  Imperial  city.  The  cathedral  is  a  grand 
fabric,  inferior  to  few  in  the  empire.  There  is  a  gold 
crucifix  in  it  of  60  pounds  weight,  prefented  by 
Otho  II.  The  univerfity,  of  which  the  Jefuits  have 
'  the  elireclion,  was  founded  in  1592,  and  the  walls 
%vere  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  i  ith  century.  In 
1330  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Lutheranifm; 
but  16  of  the  principal  citizens  who  had  embraced  it 
were  executed,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  abjure  it.  Duke 
Chriflian  of  Brunfwick  carried  off  from  hence,  in 
1692,  the  filver  images  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  the 
filver  coffin  of  St  Lotharius  ;  and  had  them  coined 
into  money,  with  this  infcription,  God^s  Friend^  the 
Pr'tejls  Enemy.  The  trade  of  this  town,  though  for- 
merly great,  is  now  inconfiderable  ;  and  tJie  inhabi- 
tants fubfift  moftly  by  agriculture  and  breeding  of 
cattle.  Though  the  birtiop  has  a  palace  in  the  city, 
he  refides  (^hen  he  vouchfafes  to  vifrt  this  country, 
which  is  feldom,  having  other  and  more  valuable 
benefiets)  at  Neuhaus,  feven  miles  off,  where  he  has 
a  magnificent  caftU.     Charlemagne  and  other  em- 
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perors  fomctimes  refided  here,  and  held  dicta  of  the  Patlf^gi 
empire.  p  JJ 

PADOGI,  a  punifhment  ufed  in  Raffia.  The 
body  of  the  criminal  is  llripped  to  the  waift,  and  then 
kid  upon  the  ground  ;  one  llave  holds  the  head  of  the 
perfon  to  be  pUQiHied  between  his  knees,  and  another 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  then  rods  are  applied  to 
the  back  till  fome  perfon  gives  notice  to  dtfift,  by 
crying  out,"  enough.  This  punifhment  is  cenhdered 
in  Ruffia  merely  as  a  correAion  of  the  police,  exercifcd 
on  the  foldier  by  military  difcipline,  by  the  nobility 
on  their  fervants,  and  by  perfons  in  authority  over  all 
fuch  as  are  under  their  command.  After  the  acceffion 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  R^iffia,  the  punifhmenrs 
were  reduced  to  two  kinds,  viz.  the  padogi  and 
Kno'-T. 

PADUA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  celebrated  city  of 
Italy,  with  an  univerfity  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  alfo 
capital  of  the  Padu'no  ;  but  is  much  lefs  confiderable 
than  it  was  formerly :  for  it  now  contains  no  more  than 
30,000  inhabitants,  whereas  it  formerly  had  100,000, 
and  many  of  the  houfes  are  gone  to  ruin  :  however, 
the  hall  where  juftice  is  adminiitered  is  a  fuperb  ftruc- 
ture.  The  cathedral  church,  and  the  college  of  the 
univerfity,  are  in  that  part  called  the  Old  Toivn  ;  and 
there  are  piazzas  under  all  the  houfes,  where  perfons 
may  walk  without  being  cxpofed  to  the  weather.  The 
garden  of  the  univerfity  is  curious,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  plants.  Here  a  ftudent  may  take  his  de- 
grees, let  him  be  of  what  feft  of  Chriitianity  he  will ; 
nay,  though  he  fhould  be  a  Jew  or  a  Turk.  The  pa- 
tron of  this  city  is  St  Anthony,  who  lies  in  the  ca- 
thedral ;  they  have  fuch  a  veneration  for  him,  that  the 
beggars  do  not  afl<  charity  in  the  name  of  God,  but 
for  the  love  of  St  Anthony.  The  Jews  live  in  a  di- 
ftinft  part  et  the  city  ;  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains produce  excellent  wine  and  oil,  with  dehcious 
fruit.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1706.  It  is 
feat^d  on  the  rivers  Brentac  and  Bachighone,  in  a 
fine  plane ;  and  is  about  feven  miles  in  circumference. 
E.  Long,  i  I.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  24. 

PADUAN,  among  the  medalifts,  a  modern  medal 
ftiuck  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  or  a  new  medal 
ftruck  with  all  the  marks  and  charafters  of  antiquity. 
This  name  is  properly  applici  ble  to  thofe  medals  only 
that  were  ftruck  in  the  feventh  century  by  an  Italian 
painter  born  at  Padua  ;  who  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
the  impofture,  that  the  bcft  judges  are  at  a  lofs  to 
diftinguifh  his  medals  from  the  genuine  ones.  Though 
it  is  frequently  ufed  In  general  for  all  medals  of  this 
kind. 

PADUANO,  a  fmall  province  of  Ifaly,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice,  bounded  on  the  call  by  the  Dogado, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Polefino  di  Rovigo,  on  the  wefl 
by  the  Veronefe,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Vicentino. 
ItB  foil  is  well  watered  ;  and  is  ©ne  of  the  moft  fertile 
in  Italy.  The  province  is  about  40  miles  in  length, 
and  3  5  in  breadth.    Padua  is  the  capital  town. 

PADUS,  anciently  called  Eridanusy  efpecially  by 
the  Greeks  ;  a  river  famous  for  the  fable  of  Phaetun, 
(Ovid).  It  rifes  in  mount  Vefulus,  in  the  Alpes  Co- 
thix,  from  three  fpringd,  dividing  the  Cifalpine  G;rul 
into  the  Tranfpadana  and  Cifpadana,  (Strabo)  ;  and, 
fwelled  by  other  rivers  falling  into  it  on  each  fide  front 

the 
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the  Alps  and  Apennines,  it  difcWges  itfelf  wfth  a 
courfe  from  weft  to  eaft,  at  feven  mouths,  into  the  A- 
driatic  (Mela).  The  lake  thro'  which  it  difcharges  it- 
felf into  the  fea,  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Seven  Seas. 
Now  the  Po. 

PADUS,  in  botany.    See  Prunus. 
P^AN,  among  the  ancieHt  pagans,  was  a  fong  of 
rejoicing  fungin  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly  ufed  on  oc« 
cafions  of  viftory  and  triumph.    See  Apollo. 

PjEAN^  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of  four 
fylbbles;  of  which  there  are  four  kinds,  the  paeun  pri- 
mus, fecundus,  &c. 

The  p«an  primus  confifts  of  one  long  fyllable  and 
three  ftiort  enes,  or  a  trochasus  and  pyrrhichius,  m 
temporibus  ;  the  pasan  fecundus  confifts  of  a  fhort  fyl- 
lable, a  long,  and  two  fhort,  or  an  iambus  and  a  pyr- 
rhichius, as  pGlentla;  the  paean  tertius  confifts  of  two 
ftiort  fyllables,  a  lon;^  and  a  fliort  one,  or  a  pyirhichius 
and  a  trochjeus,  as  animatus  ;  the  paenn  quartus  confifts 
of  three  fhort  fyllables  and  a  long  one,  or  a  pyrrhichius 
and  iambus,  as  ccicr'itas. 

PjEDEROTA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
30th  order,  Contorta.  The  berry  is  empty,  brittle, 
and  difpermous  ;  the  ftyle  bifid. 

PtEDO  baptism;  infant-baptifm,  orthat  conferred 
on  children  ;  from  ^«'f  infant,  and  ^c=t^r.^,«of  baptifm. 
This  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  great  controverfy  in  the 
church.   See  Anabaptists,  Baptists,  &c. 

PiEONIA,  PiONY  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  m 
the  natural  method  ranking  uader  the  26th  order,  Mul- 
tifil'ique.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  petals  five  ; 
there  are  no  ftyles  ;  the  capfules  are  polyfpermous. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  of  them  very  hardy,  and 
■will  flourifh  in  any  common  foil  They  are  large  her- 
baceous flowery  perennials,  with  tuberous  roots,  fend- 
ing up  ftrong  annual  ftalks  from  one  to  three  feet  in- 
height ;  terminated  by  very  large  flowers  of  a  beauti- 
ful red  colour,  and  much  larger  than  any  rofe.  The 
eommon  officinal,  or  male  plony,  alfo  is  remarkable  for 
its  capfules  turning  backward,  opening  and  difplaying 
their  red  infide,  together  with  the  numerous  feeds,  in 
a  fingularly  agreeable  order,  appearing  very  ornamental 
after  the  flower  is  paft.  The  plants  may  be  propagated 
either  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  feed.  This  plant  was 
formerly  celebrated  in  nervous  diftempers,  but  the 
prefent  praftice  pays  very  little  regard  to  it. 

PiESTUM,  called  Pofidonia  by  the  Greeks,  a  town 
of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus  Pasftinus  ;  an  ancient  colony 
prior  to  the  firft  Punic  war,  according  to  Livy  ;  hut 
later,  according  to  Velleius.  Pajlan£  rofx  were  in 
^reat  efteem,  and  produced  twice  a-year  (Virgil, 
Ovid). 

PAGAN  (Blaife  Francois  Compte  de),  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Avignon  in  Pro- 
vence, March  3.  1604  ;  and  took  to  the  proff  ffion  of 
a  foldier  at  fourteen,  having  been  bred  to  it  with  the 
igreateft  care.  In  1620  he  was  engaged  at  the  fiege 
of  Caen,  in  the  battle  of  Pont  de  Ce,  and  the  reduaion 
of  the  Navareine,  and  the  reft  of  Beam  ;  where  he 
fjgnalized  himielf,  and  acquired  a  reputation  far  fur- 
pafTiiig  his  years.  He  was  prefent,  in  1621,  at  the 
fiege  of  St  Joha  d'Aageli,  as  alfo  that  of  Clarac  and 
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Montauban,  where  he  lofl  his  left  eye  by  a  muiltet- 
^hot.  At  this  fiege  he  had  another  lofs,  which  equally 
aiHifted  him,  viz.  that  of  the  conftable  of  Luynes, 
who  died  there  of  a  fcarlet  fever.    The  conftatle  was 
a  near  relation,  and  had  been  his  patron  at  court.  He 
did  not,  however,  fink  under  the  misfortune,  but  oa 
the  contrary  took  frefh  fpirits  from  the  neceflity  he 
was  now  in  of  trufting  folely  to  himfelf.  Accordingly 
there  happened  after  this,  time  neither  fiege,  battle, 
nor  any  other  occafion,  in  which  he  did  not  fignalize 
himfelf  by  fome  efi'ort  of  courage  and  condu<9:.  At 
the  paffage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  barricade  of  Suz^,  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  coniifting 
of  the  braveft  youths  among  the  guards  ;  and  under- 
took to  arrive  the  firft  at  the  attack,  by  a  private  way 
which  was  extremely  dangerous  ;  when,  having  gained 
the  top  of  a  very  fteep  mountain,  he  cri«d  out  to  hie 
followers,  "  See  the  way  to  glory!"    He  flipt  along 
this  mountain  ;  and,  his  companions  following  him^ 
they  came  firft  to  the  attack,  as  they  wifhed  to  do. 
They  immediately  began  a  furious  affault  ;  and,  the 
army  coming  to  aflift,  they  forced  the  barricades.  He 
had  afterwards  the  pleafure  of  ftanding  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  king,  when  his-majefly  related  this  heroic 
aftion  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  deferved  com- 
mendations, in  the  prefence  ©f  a  very  full  court.  When 
the  king  laid  liege  to  Nancy  in  1633,  our  hero  had 
the  honour  to  attend  his  fovereign,  in  drawing  the 
lines  and  forts  of  circumvallation.    In  1642  his  ma- 
jefty  fent  him  to  the  fervice  in  Portugal,  in  the  poft  of 
field  marfhal.     In  this  fame  year  he  unfortunately  loft 
his  eye- fight  by  a  diftemper.    But  though  he  was  thus 
difabled  fiom  ferving  his  country  with  his  conduft  and 
courage,  he  reaffumed,  with  greater  vigour  than  ever, 
the  Ihidy  of  the  mathematics  and  fortification  ;  and,  in 
1645,  gave  the  public  a  treatife  on  this  latter  fubjcft. 
It  vvas  allowed  by  all  who  underftood  the  fcience,  theft 
nothing  had  then  appeared  that  was  preferable  to  it ; 
and  indeed,  whatever  improvements  have  been  made 
fince,  they  have  perhaps  been  derived  chiefly  from 
this  treatife,  as  conclufions  from  their  principles.  In 
1 65 1  he  publiflied  his  Geometrical  Theorems,  which 
fliow  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
thematics.     In  1655  he  printed  A  Paraphrafe,  in 
French,  of  the  Account,  in  Spanifh,  of  the  River  of 
the  Amazons,  by  Father  de  Rennes,  a  Jefuit ;  and 
we  are  affured,  that,  though  blind,  he  drew  the  chart 
of  that  river  and-  the  parts  adjacent  which  is  feen  in 
this  work.     In  1657  he  publifhed  The  Theory  of' 
the  Planets,  cleared  from  that  multiplicity  of  eccentric 
circles  and  epicycles,  which  the  aftronomers  had  in- 
vented to  explain  their  motions.    This  work  diftin- 
guifhed  him  among  aftronomers  as  much  as  that  of 
fortification  did  among  engineers  ;,  and  he  printed,  in 
1658,  his  Aftronomical  Tables,  which  are  very  fuc- 
cindt  and  plain.    Few  great  men  are  without  fome 
foible:  Pagan's  was  that  of  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
judicial  aftrology  ;  and  though  he  is  more  referved  than 
moft  others,  yet  we  cannot  put  what  he  did  on  that 
fubjeft  among  thofe  produdions  which  do  honour  to 
his  underftanding.    He  was  beloved  aud  refpefted  hj 
ail  perfons  illuftrious  for  rank  as  well  as  fcience  ;  and 
his  houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  polite  and 
worthy  both  in  city  and  court.    He  died  at  Pariis 
Nqv.  i8.  1665;  and  was  never  married.    The  king- 
ordered; 
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ordered  his  firft  phyfician  to  attend  him  in  his  illnefa,    Abridgment  of  the  Htftory  of  the  Popes,  in  Latin,  PAgnfn.i. 

^."u-.P,.^^  r    ,r  extraordinary  efteem    3  vols  410.  Francis  had  alfo  a  nephew,  -Anthony  Pagi, 


which  he  had  for  his  merit. 

He  had  an  univerfal  genius ;  and,  having  turned 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  art  of  war,  and  particularly  to 
the  br  mch  of  fortification,  he  made  extraordinary  pro- 
grtfs  in  it.  He  undei  ftood  mathematics  not  only  bet- 
ter than  is  ufual  for  a  gentleman  whofe  view  is  to 
pufli  his  fortune  in  the  army,  but  even  to  a  degree  of 
perfeiStion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  mafters  who 
teach  that  fcience.  He  had  fo  particular  a  genius 
for  this  kind  of  learning,  that  he  obtained  it  more 
readily  by  meditation  than  by  reading  authors  upon 
-it:  and  accordingly  fpent  lefs  time  in  fuch  books  than 
he  did  in  thofe  of  hillory  and  geography.  He  had 
alfo  made  morality  and  politics  his  particular  ftudy  ; 
•fo  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  drawn  his  own  charafter 
in  his  Ifomme  heroigue,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 

-compleleft  gentlemen  of  his  time.  Louis  XI H. 
■was  heard  to  fay  fcveral  times,  that  the  Count  de 
Pagan  was  one  of  the  moft  worthy,  beft  turned,  moft; 

-adroit,  and  mod  valiant  men,  in  his  kingdom.— That 
branch  of  his  family,  which  removed  from  Naples  to 
■France  in  1552,  became  extinft  in  his  perfon. 

Pagan,  a  heathen,  gentile,  or  idolater  ;  one  who 
adores  falfe  gods.    See  Mythology. 

PAG  AN  ALIA,  certain  feftivals  obferved  by  the 

■ancient  Romans  in  the  month  of  January,  i'hey  were 
inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  villages  (pagi)y  in  each  of  which  an  altar 
was  to  be  raifed  for  annual  facrifices  to  their  tutelnr 

■gods  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  f>flift, 
and  give  prefents  in  money,  according  to  their  fex 
and  age,  by  which  means  the  number  of  coiintry- 

'people  was  known.  1  he  fervants  upon  this  occafion 
offered  cakes  to  Ceres  and  Tellus,  to  obtain  plentiful 
harvefts. 

PAG  >NELLUS,  in  ichthyology.    See  Gobius. 

PAG  ANISM,  the  religious  worfhip  and  difciplinc 
of  J  agans  ;  or,  the  adoration  of  idols  and  fdlfe  gods. 
See  Idolatry,  Mythology,  and  Polytheism. 

P/'GEANT,  a  triumphal  car,  chariot,  arch,  or 
other  like  pompous  decoration,  varioufly  adorned  with 
colours,  flags,  &c.  carried  about  in  pubhc  fhows,  pro- 
celfions,  &c. 

PAGI  (Antony),  a  very  famous  Cordelier,  and  one 
of  the  abltft  critics  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Rogne  in 
Provence  in  1624.  He  took  the  hahit  in  the  convert 
at  Aries  in  1641,  and  was  at  length  four  times  pro- 
vincial  of  his  order  ;  but  his  religious  duties  did  not 
prevent  his  vigorous  af  plication  to  the  liudy  of  chro- 
nology and  ecclefiaftical  hillory,  in  which  he  excelled. 
'His  moft  confiderable  work  is,  A  Criticp.-.e  upon  the 
Annals  of  Baroniiis  ;  where,  following  the  learned  car- 
dinal year  by  year,  he  has  redificd  :in  infinite  number 
of  millakes  l;oth  in  chronology  and  in  the  repvefenta- 
tion  of  fads.  He  publifhed  the  flrft  volume  in  1689, 
•dcciicated  to  the  clergy  of  France,  who  allowed  him  a 
-penfion  :  the  whole  was  printed  after  his  death,  in 
,4  vols  folio,  at  Geneva,  in  1705,  by  the  care  of  his 
nephew  Francis  Pagi,  of  the  f;:iine  order.  He  wrote 
.feme  other  things  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
.1699;  and  had  the  charnfter  of  an  able  hiiiorian  as 
,well  as  of  a  learned  and  candid  critic.  His  nephew 
;rrancis,  abovc-mentioried,  wrote  A  Chronolo;fical 


who  added  three  more  volumes  to  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Popes  ;  of  which  two  more  were  intended,  if  not  exe- 
cuted. * 

PAGNINHS  (San(^es),an  Italian  Dominican,  emi- 
nent  for  his  Ikill  in  Oriental  languages  and  biblical 
learning,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1466,  and  became  af- 
terwards an  ecclcfiaftic  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic. 
He  was  deeply  and  accurately  (killed  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  ;  but  he  was  particu- 
larly  excellent  in  the  Hebrew.  He  applied  himfelf  td 
examine  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
believing  it  to  be  either  not  of  Jerome,  or  greatly  cor- 
rupted, he  undertook  to  make  a  new  one  from  the 
prefent  Hebrew  text ;  in  which  he  meant  to  imitate 
St  Jerome,  who  fet  about  making  a  new  tranflation 
at  a  time  when  the  church  would  admit  no  other  but 
the  Septuagint.  This  defign  of  Pagninus,  fo  early- 
after  the  reftoration  of  letters,  feemed  a  bold  one  ;  yet 
fuch  was  the  reputation  of  the  man,  that  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Leo  X.  who  promifed  to  furnifh  him 
with  all  neceflary  expences  for  carrying  on  the  work  : 
and,  befides,  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  this  tranfla- 
tion, which  was  printed  at  Lynns  in  1527,  two  letters 
of  the  fucceeding  popes,  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement 
VJI.  which  licenfed  the  printing  of  it.  Pagninus,  in 
his  Letters  to  Pope  Clement,  for  the  printing  of  thi« 
tranflation,  openly  declares,  that  the  Vulgar  edition, 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  not  St  Jerome's ;  yet  adds,  that 
he  has  retained  in  his  tranflltion  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could.  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Ficus  Mirandula  to 
Pagninus,  that  he  had  fpent  25  years  upon  this  tranf- 
lation. It  is  the  fir  ft  modern  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Hebrew  text  ;  and  the  Jews  who  read  it  af- 
firmed, that  it  agreed  exaftly  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
was  in  fome  refpeds  fuperior  to  the  ancient  tranfla- 
tions.  The  great  fault  of  Pagninus  was,  that  he  ad- 
hered with  too  great  fervility  to  the  original  tejtt ;  and 
this  fcrupulous  attachment  made  his  tranflation,  fays 
Father  Simon,  "  obfcure,  barbarous,  and  full  of  fole- 
cifms.  He  imagined,  that  to  make  a  faithful  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  neceflary  to  follow  ex- 
adly  the  letter  according  to  the  ftrianefs  of  grammar. 
T  his,  however,  is^quite  contrary  to  his  pretet;ded  ex. 
aflnefs,  bccaufe  two  languages  feldom  agree  in  their 
ways  of  fpeaking;  and  therefore,  inliead  of  exprefling 
the  original  in  its  proper  purity,  he  defaces  and  robs 
it  of  all  its  ornaments  "  Father  Simon  ncverthelefs 
allows  the  great  abilities  and  learning  of  Pagninus  ; 
and  all  the  later  comnf.entator3  and  tranflators  of  the 
Scriptures  have  agreed  in  giving  him  hi^  juft  riraife. 
Huetius,  though  he  thinks  Father  Simon's  critlcifm  of 
.him  juft  and  well  grounded,  yet  propofes  his  manner  as 
a  model  for  all  tranflators  of  the  lacred  books:  Scriptufa 
mttrpntandce  ratiuvis  utile  nolh  exemplar  propofult  SanSus 
■Pagninus  He  alfo  tranflatcd  the  New  Teiiament  from 
the  Greek  as  he  had  done  the  Old  from  the  Hebrew, 
laying  the  Vulgar  all  the  while  before  him  ;  and  dedi- 
■cattd  it  to  pope  Clement  VII.  He  «  as  author  of  an 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  an  Hebrew  Grammar :  which 
BMXtorf,  who  calld  him  v'lr  linguarum  OrientaUum  peri- 
t'lDivMs.  made  great  ufe  of  in  compiling  his.  He  died 
m  1C36,  aged  70.  Luther  ipoke  of  him  and  his 
tranflatioas  in  terms  of  the  hi^hcit  applaufe. 
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■pago.  "PAGO,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  fepara- 
ted  from  the  continent  of  Moilachia  by  a  narrow 
channel.  The  ancient  geographers  have  left  us  no 
defcription  of  it ;  "  though  (as  Fortis  ohferves)  its 
form  (a),  extent,  and  rich  produce,  unqueftionably 
deferved  it."  And  this  is  the  more  unaccountable, 
as  we  know  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with 
it  ;  and  on  the  ether  iiflands  ac'joinlng  to  it  are  many 
veftiges  of  buildings,  infcriptions,  tiles,  ahd  hewn 
Itones,  all  fure  figns  of  Roman  habitations.  Its  ancient 
nair.-e  was  in  all  probability  Portunata.  *•  This  ifland 
(fays  Mr  Fortis*)  is  extended  from  north  to  fouth  over 
againft.  maritime  Croatia,  or  the  mountain  Morlacca. 
It  is  about  50  miles  long;  its  breadth  is  unequal. 
One  particular  circumftance  dillinguifhes  it  {rem  all 
the  other  iflands  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  a  large  inter- 
nal falt-water  lake  15  miks  long  from  fouth  to  north, 
into  which  the  fea  enters  by  a  canal  rot  above  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  broad  in  fome  places.  This  lake  is  fre- 
quented by  the  tunny  fiih,  which,  when  once  in,  can- 
not return  again  to  the  fea.  There  are  alfo  two 
fmaller  lakes  on  the  ifland  ;  one  near  Vlaffich,  abound- 
ing in  fiih,  particularly  eels  ;  and  one  near  the  hamlet 
of  Slabine. 

**  In  this  ifland  the  winter  is  dreadfully  cold,  and 
the  fiimmer  fcorchingly  hot.  Thofe  who  have  been 
there  in  the  winter  time  fpeak  of  it  as  a  Siberia  quite 
covered  with  fnovv  and  ice,  and  always  expofed  to 
the  cold  north  wind  ;  I,  who  was  thiere  in  the  hot 
feafon,  thought  it  equal  to  the  moft  fcorching  parts 
of  the  world.  The  naked  rocks,  which  not  only  form 
the  organization,  but  alfo  the  fuperficies  of  almofl  all 
the  ifland  ;  the  narr«wnefs  of  the  valleys  ;  the  rever- 
beration of  the  water  of  the  lake,  generally  quite  calm 
in  fummer  ;  multiply  the  heat  fo  prodigioufly  among 
thofe  ftones,  that  the  vines,  which  are  planted  all 
round  the  lake,  ripen  the  grapes  by  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  :  and  the  few  other  products  that  grow  there 
anticipate  the  ufual  time  of  maturity  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. The  meteors  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  the 
fummer  time  :  fudden  whirlwinds  are  frequent,  and 
heavy  fhowers  of  rain  :  the  laft  are  hurtful  to  the  in- 
habitants of  one  part  of  the  ifland,  and  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  oppofite  end, 

"  They  cultivate  neither  corn  nor  oil  on  this  ifland  ; 
but  it  produces  plenty  of  wine,  and  an  immcnfe  quan- 
tity of  fait.  The  other  produds  are  wool,  honey,  and 
a  httle  fait  fifli.  The  quantity  of  wine  amounts  an- 
nually, on  a  medium,  to  40,000  Venetian  barrels; 
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and  from  the  hu/l<s  they  diftil  2000  barrels  of  faila 
or  biandy.  The  fait,  in  1663,  amounted  to  8oo,OGO  * 
Venetian  Jiare.  The  falt-vt-oiks  are  well  contrived 
and  well  kept :  they  extend  along  a  fliallow  pool, 
v.'hich  forms  the  eaflern  extremity  of  the  lake  within 
for  four  miles  in  length  and  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  On  the  fides  of  this  fen  the  befl:  part  of  the 
vines  lie  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  hills  dn  each  fide 
is  altogether  naked  and  barren  ;  there  is  not  even  a 
fufficiency  of  fire-wood,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ob- 
liged to  provide  themfeives  elfewhere.  The  foil  at 
the  foot  of  the  bills,  where  the  vines  are  planted,  is 
full  of  gravel  and  fmall  ftones ;  and  hence  the  wine  is 
of  good  quality.  The  air  is  not  unhealthful,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  vicinity  of  the  falt-pits  ;  but  the  frequent 
high  winds  carry  off  the  noxious  exhalations.  The  moft 
conQderable  produft  of  the  ifland  is  the  fait.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  people  of  Fago  live  by  working  in  the 
falt-pits,  and  have  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  regularly 
paid  by  the  government:  it  is  therefore  a  very  im- 
portant circumftance  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to 
have  a  dry  fummer ;  and  hence  the  ignorant  vulgar 
look  upon  rain  as  a  mifchief  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try by  the  force  of  witchcraft.  In  confequence  ot 
this  idea,  they  eleft  a  friar  to  exorcife  the  meteors, 
and  keep  the  rain  off  the  ifland.  If,  notwithftanding 
the  poor  fi.-Iar's  endeavours,  tl^  fummer  happens  to 
be  rainy,  he  lofes  his  reputation  and  his  bread  ;  but 
if  two  or  three  dry  feafons  follow  fucceflively,  he 
meets  with  great  reverence  and  advantage.  Part  of 
the  falt-works  belongs  to  the  government,  and  the 
reft  to  p<iv;ite  proprietors  ;  they  are  meliorated  every 
year  ;  and  for  that  end  the  public  lends  money  to 
thofe  proprietors  who  want  it,  and  who  without  that 
afiiftance  could  not  make  the  requifite  improvements. 

"  Many  vefligea  of  ancient  habitations  ftill  remain 
on  the  ifland  of  Pago,  as  well  as  of  walled  places, 
which  either  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  incurfions  of" 
enemies  or  by  time.  Hiftorians  fay,  that  the  ifland 
was  often  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants ;  and  indeed 
it  is  rather  tp  be  wondered  at  how  men  ever  could 
refolve  to  fettle  in  fo  wretched  a  country.  The  fmall 
number  of  inhabitants,  after  fo  many  years  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  under  the  Venetian  government,  evi- 
dently proves  how  little  the  ifland  is  really  habitable. 
The  town  of  Pago  Was  built  by  the  Venetians  about 
300  years  ago;  and  contains  upwards  of  20C0  inhabi- 
tant?, and  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland  fcarcely  900.  The 
difficulty  of  accefs  to  the  city  of  Pago,  and  the  ill  ac- 
4  commodatioB 


(a)  its  figure  is  indeed  remarkably  irregular,  its  breadth  being  in  no  proportion  to  its  length  ;  for  one  of 
the  extremities,  called  Piwta  di  Loni,  is  above  ten  miles  long,  and  lefs  than  one  broad.  Almoft  all  the  circum- 
ference is  difmal,  without  trees  or  any  kind  of  vifible  plants  or  grafs,  fteep,  craggy,  and  uninhabited.  On 
entering  the  lake  through  the  channel  that  communicates  with  the  fea,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  either  on  the  right 
or  left  hut  bare  hanging  rocks,  fo  disfigured  on  the  outfide  by  the  violent  percuflion  of  the  waves,  that  the 
ftratification  is  hardly  diftinguifliable.  In  general,  the  ftone  of  the  ifland  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  Iftrian, 
or  breccia  ;  and,  befides,  there  are  large  ftrata  of  blue  and  yellowifli  fand-ftone.  The  channel,  or  inward  bay 
of  Pago,  is  not  a  harbour ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  ftation,  and  even  inaccefEble  in  winter, 
Mjrhen  the  boreal  wind  blows  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  dare  not  ftir  out  of  their  houfes, 
and  much  lefs  the  few  that  are  fcattered  over  the  country.  The  fliy  appears  always  cloudy  in  that  feafon,  by 
the  thick  mift  that  rifes  from  the  lepercufTKjn  of  the  waves  on  that  long  chain  of  rough  and  fholliWsr 
Toofcs.  ' 
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cbmmodation  that  ftrangers  meet  with,  make  it  very 
little  frequented.  Hence  the  inhabitants  are  as  wild 
*  and  unpoliOied  as  if  they  lay  at  the  greateft  dillance 
from  the  fea  and  the  commerce  of  poKte  people.  The 
gentry,  who  pretend  to  (how  their  manners  different 
from  thofe  of  the  vuls^ar, .  are  truly  }irotef(gue  figures, 
both  in  their  drefs,  behaviour,  and  infolent  preteniions. 
The  ignorance  of  their  clergy  is  incredible  ;  a  prieft 
of  the  greateft  confequence  there,  and  who  was  thought 
a  man  of  learning,  did  not  know  how  Pago  was  called 
in  Latin.  There  are  two  convents  of  friars  in  Pago 
and  one  of  nuns  ;  and  feveral  churches,  all  in  very  bad 
order,  and  ill  ferved.  At  Terra  Vecchia  alfo  there  is 
a  convent  of  Francifcan  monks  ;  a  race  of  men  who, 
under  various  names  and  difguifes,  infeft  every  place 
where  credulous  ignorance  can  be  "perfuaded  to  main- 
tain the  idle  and  fuperftitious.  One  fuperftitious  cuitom, 
amongft  a  variety  of  others,  exifts  among  their  women, 
and  ])articularly  among  thofe  who  have  been  married  but 
a  fhorttime,  if  their  hufband  happens  to  die,  they  tear 
their  hair  cut  in  good  earneft,  and  fcatter  it  on  the 
coffin  ;  and  this  ceremony  is  fo  much  confecrated  by 
cuftom,  that  no  woman,  even  .though  flie  had  ndtori- 
oufly  hated  her  hufband,  would  fail  in  performing  it." 

PAGOD,  or  Pagoda,  a  name  given  by  the  Eaft 
Indians  to  the  temples  where  they  worfhip  their  gods. 
We  {hall  not  in  this  place  enter  into  a  full  detail  of 
the  feveral, pagodas  of  different  nations,  and  their  pe- 
culiar circumftances.  Thefe  matters  feem  to  come  in 
more  properly  under  the  religion^  or,  as  others  will 
call  it,  the  fuperjlit'ton,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long. We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  in  the  pre- 
fent  article  with  an  account  of  a  paper  in  the  AJiat'ic 
Mefearches,  concerning  the  fculptures,  &c.  at  Mavali- 
puram,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sadras,  and  known  to  fea- 
jjien  by  the  name  of  the  /even  pavodas., 

The  monuments  which  Mr  Chambers  (who  com- 
municated the  paper)  defcribes,  appear,  he  fays,  to  be 
the  ruins  of  feme  great  city  decayed  many  centuries 
ago.  "  They  are  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  between 
Covelong  and  Sadras,  fomewhat  remote  from  the  high 
road  that  leads  to  the  different  European  fettlements. 
And  when  vifited  in  1776,  there  was  ftill  a  native  vil- 
lage adjoining  to  them  which  retained  the  ancient  name, 
and  in  which  a_number  of  bramins  refided  that  feemed 
perfettiy  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjefts  of  moft  of 
the  fculptures  to  be  feen  there. — The  rock,  or  rather 
hill  of  ftone,  on  which  great  part  of  thefe  works  are 
executed,  is  one  of  the  principal  marks  for  mariners  as 
they  approach  the  "coaft,  and  to  them  the  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  poffibly  be- 
caufe  the  fummits  of  the  rock  have  prefented  them 
with  that  idea  as  they  paffed  :  but  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  no  afped  which  the  hill  affumcs  as  viewed 
on  the  fhore,  feems  at  all  to  authorife  this  notion  ;  and 
there  are  circumftances,  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  fequel,  that  would  lead  one  to  fufpeft,  that  this  name 
has  arifen  from  fome  fuch  number  of  pagodas  that  for- 
merly flood  here,  and  in  time  have  been  buried  in  the 
waves."    The  rock  here  mentioned,  as  it  rifes  abrupt- 


ly out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  naturally  en-  Pago4. 
groffes  the  attention  of  the  eye.    It  confifts  chiefly 
of  a  fxngle  flone ;  and  in  its  fhape  (which  is  Angular 
and  romantic),  in  a  diflant  view,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  antique  and  lofty  edifice.  Works  of  image- 
ry and  fculpturc  crowd  thicker  upon  the  eye  on  a 
nearer  approach,  and  at  firll  fight  at  lead  favours  the 
idea  of  a  petrified  town,  which,  through  the  creduli- 
ty of  travellers*,  has  been  believed  to  exift  in  various  *  See 
parts  of  the  world.    **  Proceeding  on  by  the  foot  of  Shaw's 
the  hill  on  the  fide  facing  the  fea,  there  is  a  pagoda  ^'"'^''^^P 
rifing  out  of  the  ground  of  one  folid  ftone,  about  i6^''^' 
or  18  feet  high,  which  feems  to  have  been  cut  upon 
the  fpot  out  of  a  detached  rock  that  has  been  found 
of  a  proper  fize  for  that  purpofe.    The  top  is  arched, 
and  the  ftyle  of  architefture  according  to  which  it  is 
formed,  different  from  any  now  ufed  in  thofe  parts." 
Beyond  this  a  numerous  group  of  human  figures  in 
bafs  rehef,  confiderably  larger  than  life,  attract  atten- 
tion.   They  reprefent  coafiderable  perfons,  and  their 
exploits,  many  of  which  are  now  very  indiftindf  thro* 
the  injuries  of  time,  affifted  by  the  corroding  nature 
of  the  ft  a  air;  others,  while  protected  from  that  ele- 
ment, are  as  frefh  as  when  recently  finifhed. 

The  hill,  which  is  at  firft  of  eafy  afcent,  *'  is  in 
other  parts  rendered  more  fo,  by  very  excellent  fteps 
cut  out  in  feveral  places,  where  the  communication 
would  be  difficult  or  impradlicable  without  them.  A 
winding  ftair  of  this  fort  leads  to  a  kind  of  temple 
cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  with  fome  figures  of  idols 
in  high  relief  upon  its  walls,  very  well  finifhed,  and 
perfedlly  frefh,  as  it  faces  the  weft,  and  is  therefore 
fheltered  from  the  fea  air."  This  temple  our  author 
conjeAures  to  have  been  a  place  of  worfhip  appertain- 
ing to  a  palace  ;  fome  remains  of  which  ftill  exift,  and 
to  which  there  is  a  paffage  from  the  temple  by  an- 
other flight  of  fteps.  This  conjedure  (for  it  is  brought 
forward  as  merely  fuch)  is  in  fome  meafure  favoured 
by  feveral  ruins  ftill  remaining,  and  by  the  tradition 
of  the  bramins  who  inhabit  the  place.  This  finifhes 
the  objefts  "  on  that  part  of  the  upper  furface  of  the 
hill,  the  afcent  to  which  is  on  the  north  ;  but  on  de- 
fcending  from  thence,  you  are  led  round  the  hill  to 
the  oppofite  fide,  in  which  there  are  fteps  cut  from 
the  bottom  to  a  place  near  the  fummit,  where  is  an 
excavation  that  feems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  place 
of  worfhip,  and  contains  various  fculptures  of  Hindoo 
deities.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe. is  a  gigantic 
figure  of  VtJhnou{h),  afleep  on  a  kind  gf  bed,  with  a 
huge  fnake  wound  about  in  many  coils  by  way  of  pil- 
low for  his  head  ;  and  thefe  figures,  according  to  the 
manner  of  this  place,  are  all  of  one  piece  hewn  from, 
the  body  of  the  rock."  Thefe  works,  however,  al- 
though they  are  unqueftionably  ftupendous,  are,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  furpaffed  by  others  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  fouthward  of  the  hill,  "  They  confift  of 
two  pagodas  of  about  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
and  about  as  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  foHd 
rock,  and  each  confifting  originally  of  one  fingle  ftone. 
Near  thefe  alfo  iland  an  elephant  full  as  big  as  life, 

and 


(a)  See  a  figure  of  Fl/lonou  in  the  Plate  of  Indian  gods,  with,. its  defcription,  under  the  article  PoLif- 
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and  n  Hon  much  larger  than  ;^ie  natural  fize,  but  very  nary  convulfion  of  nature.  For  the  weftern  fule  of  the 
well  executed,  each  hewn  alfo  out  of  one  ftone.  None  moil  northerly  one  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  four 
of  the  pieces  that  liuve  fallen  off  in  cutting  thefe  ex-  or  five  feet,  and  a  row  of  pillars  left  on  the  outfide  to 
traordinary  fcnlptures  are  now  to  be  found  near  or  fupport  the  roof ;  but  here  the  work  has  been  ftop- 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them,  fo  that  there  ped,  and  an  uniform  rent  of  about  four  inches  brea  hh 
is  no  means  of  afcertnining  the  degree  of  labour  and  has  been  made  throughout  the  folid  rock,  and  a;)pears 
time  that  has  been  fpent  upon  them,  nor  the  fize  of  to  extend  to  its  foundations,  which  are  probably  at  a 
the  rock  or  rocks  from  which' they  have  been  hewn  ;  prodigious  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
a  circumftance  which  renders  their  appear,»ace  the  That  tfiis  rent  has  happened  fince  the  work  began,  or 
more  ftriking  and  fingular.  And  though  their  filua-  while  it  was  carrying  on,  cannot  be  dou'^e  l  ;  for  the 
tion  is  very  near  the  fea-beach,  they  have  not  fuffered  marks  of  the  mafon's  tools  are  perleftly  vifible  in  tlic 
at  all  by  the  corrofive  air  of  that  element,  which  has  excavated  part  on  both  fides  of  the  rent,  in  fuch  a 
provided  them  with  a  defence  agninft  itfelf,  by  throw-  manner  as  to  (how  plainly  that  they  have  been  divided 
insr  up  before  them  a  h.igh  bank  that  completely  Ihel-  by  it.  Nor  is  it  reafonable  to  f:ippofe,  that  fuch  a 
tersthem.  There  is  alfo  great  fymmetry  in  their  form,  work  would  ever  have  been  dtfigned  or  begun  upon  a 
thou'^h  that  of  the  pago  ias  is  different  from  the  ftyle  rock  that  had  prevloufly  been  rent  in  two.  Nothing 
of  architefture  according  to  which  idol  temples  are  lefs  than  an  earthquake,  and  that  a  violent  one,  could 
now  built  in  that  country.  The  latter  refembles  the  apparently  have  produced  fuch  a  fifTure  in  the  foiid 
Egyptian  ;  for  the  towers  are  always  pyiamidical,  and  rock  ;  and  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  m  pomt  of  tad, 
the  gates  and  roofs  flat  and  without  arches ;  but  thefe  may  be  gathered  from  other  circumilances,  whicli  it  is 
fculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  tafte,  bemg  neceflary  to  mention  in  an  account  of  this  curious 
furmounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domed  that  are  not  fe-  place.  The  great  rock  above  defcribed  is  at  fome  fmall 
micircnlar,  but  compofed  of  two  fegments  of  circles  diftance  from  the  fea,  perhaps  53  or  100  yards,  and 
meeting  in  a  point  at  top."  Our  author  obferves,  that  in  that  fpace  the  Hindoo  village  before  mentioned 
the  lion  in  this  group,  as  well  as  one  on  a  ftone  couch  tlood  in  1776.  But  clofe  to  the  fea  are  the  remams 
in  what  he  took  to  be  a  royal  palace,  are  perfcdly  of  a  pagoda  buih  of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the 
juft  reprefentations  of  the  true  lion,  and  the  natives  there  gre^^eft  part  of  which  has  evidently  been  fwallowed  up 
give  them  the  name  which  is  always  underftood  to  by  that  element ;  for  the  door  of  the  innerraoft  apart- 
mean  a  lion  in  the  Hindoo  language,  to  vi'ityftng  }  but  ment,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  before  which 
the  figure  which  they  have  made  to  reprefent  that  ani-  '  there  are  always  two  or  three  fpacious  courts  fur- 
mal  in  their  idol  temples  for  centuries  paft,  though  it  rounded  with  walls,  is  now  wafhed  by  the  waves,  and 
bears  the  fame  appellation,  is  a  diltorted  monfter  to-  the  pilar  ufed  to  difcover  the  meridian  at  the  time 
tally  unlike  the  original;  infomuch  that  it  has  from  of  founding  the  pagoda  is  feen  ftanding  at  fome  di- 
hence  been  fuppofed,  that  the  lion  was  not  anciently  ftance  in  the  fea.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  build- 


known  in  this  country,  and  that  Jing  was  a  name  given 
to  a  monfter  that  exifted  only  in  Hindoo  romance. 
But  it  is  plain  that  that  animal  was  well  known  to 
the  authors  of  thefe  works,  who  in  manners  as  well  as 
arts  feem  to  have  differed  much  from  the  modern 
Hindoos. 

**  There  are  two  circumftances  attending  thefe  mo- 
nnnaenta  which  cannot  but  excite  great  curiofity,  and 
on  which  future  inquiries  may  poffibly  throw  fome 


ing  there  are  fome  detached  rocks,  wafhed  dfo  by  the 
waves,  on  which  there  appear  fculptures,  though  now 
much  worn  and  defaced.  And  the  natives  of  the  place 
declared  to  the  writer  of  this  account,  that  the  more 
aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  have  feen  the 
tops  of  feveral  pagodas  far  out  in  the  fea,  which  being 
covered  with  copper  (probably  gilt)  were  particularly 
viflble  at  fun-rife,  as  their  fhining  furface  ufed  then  to 
reflefl  the  fun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  effe£l  was  no 


light.  One  is,  that  on  one  of  the  pagodas  laft  men-  longer  produced,  as  the  copper  had^  fince  become  in- 
tioned,  there  is  an  infcnption  of  a  fingle  line,  in  a  cha-    crutted  with  mould  and  verdegreafe.". 

"         '      "  From  thefe  circumftances  our  author  conjeftures, 

and  we  think  reafonably,  that  the  magnificent  city 
of  which  thefe  appear  to  be  part  of  the  ruins,  has 


rafter  at  prefent  unknown  to  the  Hindoos.  It  refem- 
bles  neither  the  Deyva-nagre,  nor  any  of  the  various 
charafters  connefted  with  or  derived  from  it,  which 
have  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  from  any  part 
of  Hindoftan.  Nor  did  it,  at  the  time  he  viewed  it, 
appear  to  correfpond  with  any  charafter,  Afiatic  or 
European,  that  is  commonly  known.  He  had  not 
then,  however,  feen  the  alphabet  of  the  Balic,  the 


been  deftroyed  partly  by  an  earthquake  by  wjhich 
the  rock  was  rent,  and  partly  by  a  fudden  inunda- 
tion of  the  fea  occafioned  by  this  commotion  of  the 
earth.  The  bramins  give  an  account  of  this  matter 
pecuHar  to  themfelves,  filled  with  extravagance,  fable. 


learned  language  of  the  Siamefe,  a  fight  of  which  has  and  folly ;  from  which,  however,  with  the  affiftance 

fince  raifcd  in  his  mind  a  fufpicion  that  there  is  a  near  of  ancient  monuments,  coins,  and  infcriptions,  fonae 

affinity  between  them,  if  the  charafter  be  not  identi-  probable  conjeftures  at  leaft,  if  not  important  dif- 

cally  the  fame.    But  as  thefe  conjeftures,  after  fuch  a  coveries,  may,  it  isr  hoped,  be  made  on  thtfe  fubjefts, 

Lapfe  of  time,  are  fomewhat  vague,  and  the  fubjeft  of  which  are  far  from  being  uninterefting  to  us 'either  as 

them  is  perhaps  yet  within  the  reach  of  our  refearches,  men,  philofophers,  or  Chriftians.    Oar  author  thinks, 

it  is  fo  be  hoped  that  fome  method  may  be  fallen  upon  therefore,  that  the  infcription  on  the  pagod  i  men- 

©f  procuring  an  exaft  copy  of  this  infcription.  tioned  above  is  an  objeft  which  merits  confiderable 

«  The  other  circumftance  is,  that  though  the  out  ,  attention  ;  and  he  defends,  by  very  reputable  autho- 

ward  form  of  the  pagodas  is  complete,  the  ultimate  rities,  the  conjefture  which  places  it  among  the  lan- 

defign  of  them  has  manifeftiy  not  been  accomplifhed,  guages  of  Siam;  but  which  it  is  unnecefiary  for  us  either 

but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  by  fome  extraordi-  to  abridge  or  to  tranfcribe.    la  the  courfe  of  this 

4  E  2  inquiry, 
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inqu'ry,  onr  author  remarkfl  a  v.'ry  near  refemblance 
"between  Scmmonacoa'om,  the  idol  of  the  Siam^J?^  and 
the  great  idol  Biiddou,  held  faired  by  the  Chin- 
ee/ays ;  and  this  refemblance  extends  alfo  to  their 
prielVs.    But  from  the  detail  of  circiimilances  which 
our  author  brinfrs  forward,  and  to  which  we  refer, 
he  thinks  this  a  fyftem  of  religion  different  from  that 
®f  the  Fec/.^,  and  fome  of  them  totally  inconfiftent 
with  the  principles  and  pra6tice  of  the  bramins  ;  none 
of  whom,  as  far  as  wc  can  colleft  from  Mr  Knox 
cxirt  among  the  Chingelays,  whofe  religion  is  totally- 
different  from  that  of  the  prefcnt  Hindoos.  The  only 
part  in  which  there  feems  to  be  any  agreement  is  in 
the  worfliip  of  the  Debtahs,  which  has  probably  crept 
in  among  them  from  their  Tamulian  neighbours,  but 
that  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  brarainical  fyftem,  and  appears  to  be  held  by  the 
nation  at  large  in  very  great  contempt,  if  not  abhor- 
rence.   Knox's  account  of  it  is  this :  *'  Tlielr  temples 
(/.  e.   thofe  of  the  Debtahs)   arc    called  co^iels," 
which  is  the  Tamulic  word  for  pagoda.    He  then 
goes  on  to  fay,      a  man  pioufly  dlfpofed  builds  a 
fmall  houfe  at  his  own  charge,  which  is  the  temple, 
and  himfelf  becomes  prieft  thereof.    This  houfe  is 
feldom  called  God^s  Houfe,  but  moft  ufually  Jacco  the 
De'vi/'s."    But  of  the  prevailing  religion  he  fpeaks 
in  very  different  terms,  and  defcribcs  it  as  carri  ^  on 
with  much  parade  znd  fplendour,  and  attended  with 
marks  of  great  antiquity.    "  The  pagodas  or  temples 
of  their  gods  (fays  he)  are  fo  man)'-,  that  I  cannot 
number  them.    Many  of  them  are  of  rare  and  ex- 
quifite  work  built  of  hewn  ftone,  engraven  with  images 
and  figures,  but  by  whom  and  when  I  could  not  at- 
tain to  know,  the  inhabitants  themfelves  being  ig- 
norant therein.    But  fure  I  am  they  were  built  by 
far  more  ingenious  artificers  than  the  Chingelays  that 
now  are  on  the  land.     For  the  Portuguefe  in  their  in- 
vafions  have  defaced  fome  of  them,  which  there  is 
none  found  that  hath  fkill  enough  to  repair  to  this 
day."    In  another  place,  he  fays,  *♦  here  are  fome  an- 
cient writings  engraven  uponrocks  which  puzzle  allthat 
fee  them,  I'here  are  divers  great  rocks  in  divers  parts  in 
Cande  Uda,  and  in  the  northern  parts.    Thefe  rocks 
are  cut  deep  with  great  letters  for  the  fpace  of  fome 
yards,  fo  deep  th?.t  they  may  laft  to  the  world's  end. 
Nobody  can  read  them,  or  make  any  thing  of  them. 
I  have  alked  Malabars  and  Gentoos,  as  well  as  Chin- 
gelays and  Moors,  but  none  of  them  underftood  them. 
There  is  an  ancient  temple,  Goddiladenni  in  Yatta- 
nour,  {lands  by  a  place  where  there  are  of  thefe  let- 
ters."   From  all  which  the  antiquity  of  the  nation 
and  their  religion  is  fulHciently  evident,  and  from 
other  paffages  it  is  plain,  that  the  worfhip  of  Bud- 
dou,  in  particular,  has  been  from  remote  times  a  very 
eminent  part  of  their  religion  ;  for  the  fame  author, 
fpeaking  of  the  tree  at  Anurodgburro,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  facred  to  Buddou, 
fays,  "  the  due  performance  of  this  worfhip  they  rec- 
kon not-a  little  meritorious  :  infomuch  that,  as  they 
report,  90  kings  have  reigned  there  fuccefiively,  where, 
by  the  ruins  that  ftill  remain,  it  appears  they  fpared 
pot  for  pains  and  labour,  to  build  temples  and  high 
nionumenrs  to  the  honour  of  this  god,  as  if  they  had 
been  born  to  hew  rocks  and  great  ftones,  and  lay  them 
yp  ia  heaps.    Thefe  kings  are  dow  happy  fpirit 
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having  merited  it  by  t-jefe  labours.'-'  And  again  he 
fays,  **  For  this  god,  above  all  other,  they  ieem  to 
have  an  high  refpeft  and  4evotiou,"  &c.  ' 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Mr  Chambers's  communica- 
tion, as  f  ir  as  it  refpedls  pagodas  ;  a  fubje^i  to  which 
the  AJiatic  Society  will  doubtlefs  again  direct  their  at- 
tention ;  and  from  the  penetration  and  afliiuity  of  its 
members  we  have  much  to  expect.  Other  parts  of 
this  paper  fli^.U  be  brought  forward  under  other  ar- 
ticles, to  which  we  refer.  Few  refearches  are  of  more 
fervice  to  true  religion,  than  thofe  which  give  us  a 
correft  view  of  the  falfe  and  fuperftitioMs  modes  of 
worfhip  praftifed  by  men  who  have  had  no  light  but 
reafon,  or  weak  and  corrupted  traditions.  They  are 
ufeful  likewife  to  the  philofopher,  as  they  always  tend 
to  give  us  a  minuter  view  of  the  real  nature  of  man 
as  he  is  in  himfelf,  and  fhow  with  fufficient  ftrength 
the  imbecillity  of  the  human  intelled  without  fome 
fupernatural  aid.  The  external  pomp  of  all  Pagan 
religions  feems  to  have  been  their  effence  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  alone  fliows  the  neceifity  of  that,  the  in- 
tention of  which  is  to  reform  the  heart.    See  SiAm, 

SOMMONACGDON,  TeMPLE,  &C. 

Pagod,  or  Pagoda^  is  alfa  the  name  of  a  gold  and 
filvcr  coin,  current  in  fevetal  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

PAIN,  an  uneafy  fenfation,  arifing  from  a  fudden 
and  violent  folution  of  continuity,  or  other  accident 
in  the  nerves,  membranes,  veifels,  mufcles,  &c.  of  the 
body.  Pain,  according  to  fome,  confill*  in  a  motion 
of  the  organs  of  fcnfe  ;  and,  according  to  others,  it 
is  an  emotion  of  the  foul  occafioned  by  thofe  organs. 

As  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  fenfation,  fo  it  is  of  pain. 
Boerhaave,  and  moll  other  authors  on  this  fubjeil,  aflign 
a  llretching  ©f  the  nerves  as  the  only  immediate  caufe 
of  pain  :  but  as  the  nerves  do  not  appear  to  confift  of 
fibres,  this  caufe  of  p-jin  does  not  feem  to  be  well- 
founded  ;  nor  indeed  will  it  be  eafy  to  treat  this  fubjed 
clearly,  but  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  fenfation  are 
underllood. 

Many  kinds  of  pain  are  met  with  in  authors:  fuch  as, 
A  gravitativc  pain ;  ia  which  there  is  a  fenfe  of  weight 
on  the  part  affefted,  which  is  always  fome  flertiy  one, 
as  the  liver,  &c.  A  pulfative  pain;  which,  Galen  faya, 
always  fucceeds  fome  remarkable  inflammation  in  the 
containing  parts,  and  is  obferved  in  abfceffcs  while  fup- 
purating.  A  tenfive  pain,  which  is  alfo  called  a  dijhnd- 
ing  pain  ;  it  is  excited  by  the  diftenfion  of  fome  ner- 
vous, mufcular,  or  membranous  part,  either  from  fome 
humour,  or  from  flatulence.  An  acute  pain  is,  when 
great  pain  is  attended  with  quick  and  lively  fenfations: 
A  dull  pain  is,  when  a  kind  of  numbnefs  is  as  much  com- 
plained of  as  the  pain  is. 

The  mediate  and  more  remote  caufes  of  pain  are  ge- 
nerally obvious  ;  and  when  fo,  the  cure  will  confiit  for 
the  moft  part  in  removing  them  :  for  though  in  many 
inftances  the  chief  complaint  is  very  diflant  from  the 
feat  of  thefe  caufes,  yet  their  removal  is  the  proper  me- 
thod of  relief.    Sec  Medicine,  pajjim. 

Perhaps  all  pains  may  be  included,  with  irritation,  in 
thofe  that  have  fpafm  or  inflammation  for  their  fource. 
When  pain  is  owing  to  inflammation,  the  pulfe  is 
qaicker  than  in  a  natural  ftate;  it  is  alfo  generally  full, 
hard,  andtenfe;  the  pain  is  equal,  throbbing,  and  un- 
remitting. If  a  fpafm  is  the  caufe,  the  pulfe  is  rarely 
affe^led  ;  at  intervals  the  pala  abates,  aad  then  seturns 
4  witk. 
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Pain.  <^{t\i  fome  degree  of  ag(Travation ;  gentle  tiiot ion  fome- 
times  abates,  or  even  cures,  in  fome  inftauces  :  but  in 
inflammatory  cafes  no  fuch  effects  are  ever  experienced. 
See  Dr  Lobb's  Vreat'fe  on  Painful DiJItmpers. 

The  pain  fo  frequently  attendatK  on  women  in  chilJ- 
bed,  called  after-pains  (from  their  happening  only 
after  being  delivered  of  a  child),  are  often  occafioned 
by  fcooping  to  fetch  away  coagulated  blood,  which  is 
a  needlefs  endeavour.  When  no  improper  treatment 
in  delivering  the  fecundines  can  be  fufpeded,  the  irri- 
tability of  the  uterus  alone  is  to  be  confidertd  as  the 
caufe.  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  confound  thefe 
after-pains  with,  or  miftake  the  pains  attending  puer- 
peral fevers  for,  the  colic.  After-pains  come  by  fits,  and 
foon  go  off ;  but  return  at  different  intervals,  which  are 
longer  each  day,  and  after  two  or  three  days  are  ufu- 
ally  at  an  end,  though  fomctimes  they  continue  feven 
or  eight :  notwithftanding  thefe  pains,  the  lochia  flow 


properly,  and  generally  more  abundantly  after  the  cef- 
fation  of  each  fit ;  chid  does  not  happen  in  colicky  com- 
plaints,  nor  is  the  belly  fo  free  from  tumtfi^cHon  v/htu 
the  puerperal  fever  is  attendant. 

As  thefe  pains  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  anodynes 
and  gentle  opiates,  with  frequent  draughts  of  warm 
caudle,  camomile  tea,  &c.  are  all  th&t  z.xz  required  ia 
order  to  their  relief. 

Among  the  various  caufes  of  pain,  a  fingular  one  is 
related  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Land.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq, 
p.  241,  &c.  Some  perfons  who  had  taken  cold  during 
their  being  falivated,  were  alflifted  with  pains  whieii 
refitted  all  the  ufual  methods  of  relief.  At  length  the 
author  of  the  narrative  referred  to  fuggefted  the  caufe;. 
and  by  exciting  a  frefh  falivation  the  pains  abated  ; 
the  fpitting  was  kept  up  a  little  while,  and  permitted 
to  abate  with  fome  caution  ;  and  thus  the  cures  were 
completed. 
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"OAINTING  is  the  art  of  reprefentlng  to  the  eyes, 
•*•  by  means  of  figures  and  colours,  every  objeft  in 
nature  that  is  difcernible  by  the  fight ;  and  of  fome- 
tinies  expreffing,  according  to  the  principles  of  phyfi- 
ognomy,  and  by  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  the  various 
emotions  of  the  mind.  A  fmooth  furface,  by  means 
of  lines  and  colours,  reprefents  objects  in  a  ftate  of 
proje(£lion  ;  and  may  reprefent  them  in  the  moft  plea- 
fant  drefs,  and  in  a  manner  moil  capable  of  enchanting 
the  fcnfes.  Still  farther,  the  ohjefts  which  delight  us 
by  their  animation  and  lively  colours,  fpeak  to  the 
foul,  by  giving  us  the  image  of  what  we  hold  moft 
dear,  or  by  indicating  an  afliion  which  infpires  us 
with  a  tafte  for  innocent  pleafures,  with  courage,  and 
with  elevated  fentiments.  Such  is  the  definition,  and 
fuch  are  the  effefts  of  painting. 

By  an  admii*ble  effort  of  human  genius,  painting 
offers  to  our  eyes  every  thing  which  is  moft  valuable 
in  the  univerfe.  Its  empire  extends  over  every  age 
and  country.  It  prcfents  to  us  the  heroic  deeds  of 
ancient  times  as  well  as  the  fafts  in  which  we  a:e 
more  converfant,  and  diftant  objedts  as  well  as  thofe 
which  we  daily  fee.  In  this  refpeft  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fupplement  to  nature,  which  gives  us  only 
a  view  of  piefent  objects. 

The  art  ofc  painting  is  extremely  difScult  in  the 
execution  ;  and  its  merit  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
thofe  who  profefs  the  art. 

The  painter  who  invents,  compofes,  ^and  colours 
conceptions  which  are  only  agreeable,  and  which  fpeak 
merely  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator,  may  be  reckoned 
to  pofTefs  the  firft  merit  in  the  ftyle  of  embeUifhment 
and  decoration. 

The  painter  who  is  diftingulfhed  for  noble  and  pro- 
found conceptions;  who,  by  means  of  a  perfect  deli- 
neation, and  colours  more  capable  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion than  dazzling  tlie  eye,  conveys  to  the  fpeftatora 
the  fentiments  with  which  he  himfelf  was  infpired  ; 
who  animates  them  with  his  genius,  and  makes  a  laft- 
ing  impreffion  on  their  minds  ;  this  artifl  is  a  poet, 
aEd  woithy  to  fhare  even  In  the  glories  of  Homer.. 


It  is  in  forming  this  great  idea  of  his  art  that  the 
painter  becomes  himfelf  great. 

But  if  he  feek  only  to  pleafe  or  aftonifh  by  the  il' 
lufion  of  colours,  he  muft  reft  contented  with  the  fe- 
condary  merit  of  flattering  the  eye  with  the  variety 
and  oppofitlon  of  tints,  or  of  making  an  indullrious. 
affemblage  of  a  great  multiplicity  of  objefts.  It  is 
in  painting  as  it  is  in  poetry.  The  man  who  clothes 
trivial  or  common  ideas  in  verfe,  exercifes  the  j)rofeflion 
of  twifting  fyllables  into  a  cenain  meafure.  The  poet 
who  clothes  in  good  verfe  ideas  and  fentiments,  that 
are  merely  agreeable^  profefTes  an  agreeable  art.  But 
he  who,  by  the  magic  of  verfe,  of  ideas,  of  imagery,, 
or  of  colours,  adds  fubliraity  to  the  fublime  objects 
of  nature,  is  a  great  poet  and  a  great  painter.  He 
deCervcs  the  crown  which  the  nations  have  decreed  to 
Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Raphael,  and  the  ftatuary 
who  modelled  the  ancient  Apollo.  It  is  !reafonable 
to  place  ia  the  fame  chfs  thofe  wlu)  have  exprefTed  the 
fame  ideas,  whether  it  be  in  verfe  or  in  colours,  on 
brafs  or  on  marble.  The  painter  and  ftatuary,  who 
excel  in  their  profeflions,  deferve  all  the  refpedt  due 
to  genius  :  they  are  of  the  number  of  thofe  mea 
wliom  nature,  fparing  of  her  beft  gifts,  grants  but  oc- 
cafionally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  If  they  are 
fublime,  they  elevate  the  human  race ;  if  they  arc 
agreeable  only,  they  excite  thofe  fweet  fenfatlons  ne- 
cefTary  to  our  happincfs. 

In  laying  before  our  readers  a  fuccinft  account  of 
this  noble  art,  we  fliall,  firft,  give  the  hiftory  of  paint- 
ing, including  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline,  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  ;  an  account  of  the  fchools,  and 
of  the  different  merits  of  painters  ;  and  a  compafifoiL 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  painting,  Secondly, 
we  fhall  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  artift  conducts  his  ftudics.  Third- 
ly, yre  fhall  enumerate  the  difierent  clafl'es  of  painting',, 
with  obfervatious  on  each.  And,  Fourthly,  we  ihall 
treat  of  csconomical  or  houfe-painting. 
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Sect.!.    7?//^,  Progrefs,  and  Decline  of  Paint' 
ing  in  /Ancient  and  Mcdern  Times. 

It  is  to  be  imagined  that  men  muft  naturally, 
and  very  early,  have  conceived  an  idea  of  the  firft 
principles  of  the  art  of  painting  ;  the  fiiadow  of  each 
plant  and  animal,  and  of  every  ohjeft  in  nature,  muft 
have  afforded  them  the  means  of  conccivin/,  and 
pointed  out  the  poflTii/illty  of  imitating,  the  figures  of 
ail  bodies.  Thus  tlie  f:'va,5;e  nations,  an  emblem  of 
what  men  were  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  pofiefs  the 
firft  rudiments  of  this  art,  even  before  thofe  which 
are  ufeful  and  almoft  nectflary  to  exifterce  ;  their  na- 
ked bodies  are  covered  with  punAures  of  various  forms, 
kito  which  they  infufe  indelible  colours.  The  next 
demand  for  this  art,  is  to  preferve  the  memory  of  war- 
like exploits.  It  is  more  natural  to  form  fome  repre- 
^fentation  of  an  aftion,  than  to  give  an  account  of  it 
by  means  of  arbitrary  charafters.  Hence  the  pifture- 
-writing  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  more  artful  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt. 

-Painting  corififted  of  fimple  outlines  long  before  the 
exprellion  of  relievo  or  the  application  of  colour. 
Jc  was  fimply  drawing  ;  and  the  mafter-pieces  of  paint- 
ing in  that  rude  period  were  not  fuperior  to  the  fporta 
of  children.  Although  occupied  about  a  fingle  point,  it 
was  not  brought  to  perfcftion  ;  for  conftant  expe- 
rience initrudts  us  that  men  never  excel  in  the  inferior 
parts  of  an  art  till  they  are  capable  of  carrying  the 
whole  to  perfeftion. 

After  employing  for  a  long  time  thofe  fimple  out- 
lines, the  next  ftep  in  the  art  of  painting  was  to  make  juries  of  time,  and  are  ftiil  fubmitted  to  the  exami- 
the  imitation  more  complete,  by  applying  colours:  nation  of  the  curious.  The  white,  made  of  white 
this  was  firft  accomplifhed  by  covering  the  different  lead,  is  fpre^d  over  the  ground  of  the  piece  ;  the  out- 
parts  of  the  figure  with  different  colours  in  the  fame  lines  of  the  figure  are  traced  with  black  ftrokes,  and  the 
way  that  we  colour  maps  ;  and  feveral  nations,  as  the  colours  are  four  in  number  ;  namely,  blue,  red,  yel- 
Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  different  nations  of  low,  and  green,  laid  o«  without  any  mixture  or  fha- 
India,-  have  never  painted  in  a  better  manner.  Other  ding.  The  red  and  blue  prevail  moft  ^  and  thofe  co« 
nations,  more  ingenious  and  more  attentive  to  the  arts,  lours  feem  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  coarfeft  majuier. 
obferving  that  the  objefts  of  nature  have  relievo,  have  The  light  is  formed  by  leaving  thofe  parts  of  the 
invented  what  is  called f/aro-o^uro.  The  Greeks,  the  ground  where  it  is  neceffary,  covered  with  the  white 
moft  ingenious,  penetrating,  and  delicate  of  all,  in-    lead,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  white  paper  in  fome  of  our 
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The  figures  either  In  the  painting  or  fculpture  of  Rife,  Pi**!- 
Egypt  were  extremely  ftiff ;  the  legs  were  drawn  to-  Q^^f^^'i^g"*^ 
gether,  and  their  arms  were  pafted  to  their  fides.    It      .    '  ■ 
appears  that  their  only  model  was  their  mummies,, 
nnd  that  their  Ikill  in  anatomy  was  derived  from  em- 
balming them.     They  were  extremely  incorreft  in 
every  part  of  the  head  ;  they  placed  the  ears  much 
higher  than  the  nofe.    Befides,  they  gave  the  face  the 
form  of  a  circle  inftead  of  an  oval ;  the  chin  was  fliort 
and  rounded ;  the  cheeks  exceffively  fo  ;  and  they 
turned  upwards  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyes.. 
Many  of  there  faults  may  be  afcribed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  face  in  Egypt ;  but  the  placing 
of  the  ears  could  only  be  founded  in  caprice  or  igno- 
rance. 

The  exaftnefs  of  the  Egyptian  pi-opprtion  is  much 
celebrated ;  but  although  we  grant  that  they  obftrveJ 
the  proper  length  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  they  were  ftill  defective  artifts,  fince  they  did 
not  obferve  the  breadth,  and  were  moreover  ignorant 
altogether  of  the  Ihape  and  fize  of  the  mufcies. 
Works  coriveited  to  religious  purpofes  chiefly  occu- 
pied the  Egyptian  painters.  They  had  figures  for  imi- 
tation from  which  they  would  not  depart, 'and  thofe 
figures  were  moijftrous  ;  the  bodies  of  animals  with 
the  heads  of  men  ;  the  bodies  of  men  with  the  heads 
of  animals  :  or,  if  the  figure  was  more  agreeable  to 
nature  in  its  parts,  yet  it  was  fo  deformed  and  ima- 
ginary, as  to  have  nothing  fimilar  to  it  as  a  whole  in 
the  creation  of  God. 

The  monuments  of  Egyptian  painting  with  which 
we  are  beft  acquainted'  (fays  Winklemann)  ate  the 
chefts  of  mummies,    Thefe  vs  orks  have  refifted  the  in- 


vented this  part  antecedent  to  colours;  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  their  exquifite  tafte,  as 
the  glare  of  colours  without  judgment  excites  more  ad- 
miration in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  than 
the  camaieu  or  drawings  of  one  colour  executed  by  the 
moft  {kilful  artift. 

Thefe  general  obfervations  concerning  the  gradual 
improvement  of  this  art,  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by  a 
more  particular  attention  to  the  ancient  nations  in 
which  it  flourifhed. 


drawings.  This  defcription  is  fufficient  to  convince  us 
that  the  whole  art  of  painting  in  Egypt  confifted  in 
colouring  ;  but  every  perfon  knows,  that  without  tints 
and  the  mixture  of  colours  painting  can  never  arrive 
at  great  perfeftion. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  feems  to  have  exifted  a  kind 
of  coloffiaa  painting,  which  has  never  been  examined 
except  by  travellers  who  were  no  great  critics  in  the 
art.  Winklemann  had  fome  reafon  to  exprefs  a  de- 
fire  that  thofe  remains  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the 


I'ainting 
jamong  the 
Egyptians. 


Plato,  who  lived  400  years  before  the  Chrlftian  era,  manner  of  working,  the  ftyle,  and  the  charafter,  had 
informs  us  that  painting  had  been  prattifed  in  Egypt  been  accurately  explored.  Walls  of  24  feet  in  height, 
for  ten  thoufand  years ;  that  fome  of  the  produdions  of   and  pillars  of  32  feet  in  circumference,  are  wholly  cove- 


that  high  antiquity  were  in  exiftence  ;  and  that  they 
bore  an  exaft  refemblance  to  thofe  which  the  Egyp- 
tians executed  in  his  time.  Without  regarding  the 
period  of  ten  thoufand  years  mentioned  by  Plato, 
it  is  reafonable  to  confider  it  as  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod, which  carries  us  back  to  very  remote  antiquity. 


red  with  thofe  coloflian  iigures.  According  to  Norden 
they  are  coloured  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  mum- 
mies :  the  colours  are  applied  to  a  ground  prepared 
in  manner  of  frefco.;  and  they  have  retained  their 
freftinefs  for  many  thoufand  years.  Winklemann  adds, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  human  llcill  and  induftry  could 

make 
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ife,  Fro  make  as  little  Impreffion  on  them  as  the  injuries  of 
'  time.    His  enthufiafm  for  antiquity  has  perhaps  led 

him  into  this  extravagant  exaggtvation.  *  . 

It  appears  that  the  great  employment  of  the  Egyp- 
tian painters  was  on  earthen  veffeL,  on  drinklng  cups, 
in  ornamenting  barges,  and  in  covering  with  figures 
the  cheits  of  mummies.  They  painted  alio  on  cloth  ; 
but  painting,  as  an  induftrious  occupation,  fuppofes  a 
workman,  not  an  artift  :  the  decoration  of_  temples, 
houfe-painting,  and  that  of  the  figures  relative  to  re- 
ligion, are  to  be  confidered  only  in  this  point  of  view. 
The  workmen  in  Ruffia  who  paint  our  Saviour  holding 
the  globe  in  one  hand,  and  bleffing  the  people  with 
the  other,  are  not  members  of  the  imperial  academy 
of  fine  arts. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Egyptian  artiits  painted 
alfo  the  precious  metals  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  vaini{h- 
ed  or  enamelled  them.  It  is  doubtful  what  this  art 
w^as,  but  moft  probably  it  confifted  in  covering  gold 
©r  filver  with  a  fingle  colour. 

The  Egyptians  are  fuppofed  to  have  continued  this 
coarfe  ftyle  till  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.  _ 

The  Perfians  were  fo  far  from  excelHng  in  the  arts, 
that  the  paintings  of  Egypt  were  highly  efteera-ed 
among  them  after  they  had  conquered  that  country. 

The  carpets  of  Perfia  were  of  great  value  in  Greece, 
even  i'n  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  thefe 
were  adorned  with  various  figures  ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  well  executed,  any  more  than  a  demand 
for  feveial  of  the  Chinefe  produ£tions  is  at  prefent  a 
proof  of  the  tafte  of  that  people  in  the  arts.  It  was 
the  fabrication  of  the  filk,  and  not  the  truth  of  the 
reprefentation,  which  made  the  Greeks  admire  the 
carpets  of  Perfia. 

The  Perfians,  as  well  as  the  Arabians,  had  fome 
knowledge  of  Mofaiq  work.  This  is  only  valuable 
when  it  copies,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  deftroy- 
€d,  the  works  of  a  great  mafter  ;  but  if  the  Perfians 
had  no  good  piftures  to  copy  into  Mofaic,  it  was  of 
BO  confequence  to  be  able  to  arrange,  in  a  folid 
manner,  pieces  of  flint  one  befide  another. 

There  is  only  one  Perfian  painter  whofe  name  has 
defcended  to  pofterity  ;  and  he  is  preferved,  not  be- 
caufc  he  was  a  painter,  but  becaufe  he  accommodated 
the  ancient  dcftrine  ©f  the  two  principles  to  the 
Ghriftian  rehgian.  Befides,  it  is  doubted  whether 
Manes  was  a  Perfian  or  a  Greek,  and  it  is  ftill  lefs 
known  whether  he  was  a  painter.  He  is  praifed  in 
Afia  far  drawing  ftraight  lines  without  a  ruler. 

The  modern  Perfians  have  made  no  kind  of  progrefs 
in  the  arts.  The  emperor  Schah-abbas,  wifhing  from 
caprice  to  be  inftrufted  in  drawing,  was  obliged  to 
have  rccourfe  to  a  Dutch  painter  who  happened  to  be 
in  his  dominions. 

The  modern  Perfians  paint  on  cloth,  and  the  ar- 
tifts  in  India  are  their  rivals  in  this  branch  of  indu- 
ftry  ;  but  their  paintings  are  purely  capricious.  They 
reprefent  plants  and  flowers  which  have  no  exiftencc 
in  nature  ;  and  their  only  merit  confifts  in  the  bright- 
ncfs  and  the  ftrength  of  their  colours. 

Befides  this,  the  art  in  India,  as  it  was  in  the  moft 
remote  antiquity,  is  confined  to  monftrous  figures  con- 
nefted  with  their  religion,  animak  n.A  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  and  idols  with  a  multitude  of  arms  and 
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heads,  which  have  neither  exaancfs  in  their  formfr  nor  Rife,  Proj 
proportions.    See  Polytheism.  _        ^  Decline" 

The  paintings  of  Thibet  difcovcr  great  patience  in 
the  artift,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
ftrokes.  Their  painters  mjght  difpute  with  Apelles 
and  Protogenes  for  extreme  tenuity  of  pencil  ;  but  it 
is  in  this  alone,  without  any  regard  to  the  art,  in 
which  their  merit  confiHs. 

Some  of  the  idols  in  Thibet  are  executed  in  a  cer- 
tain ftyle  of  relievo  ;  but  thofe  produdions  are  not 
only  imperfedt,  they  are  alfo  fo  deftitute  of  beauty 
as  to  forbid  every  hope  of  excellence  in  the  art.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  m-^ny  of 
the  eaftern  nations ;  they  feem  to  have  that  want  of 
ftyle  which  would  for  ever  condemn  them  to^  aiedio- 
crity,  even  if  they  fhould  happen  to  arrive  at  it.  _  ^ 

An  obfcure  Italian  painter,  named  Giovani  Ghirar^^n  China* 
diniy  who  travelled  into  China,  whofe  judgment  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  in  an  art  which  he  praftifed 
than  that  of  other  travellers,  declares  that  the  Chinefe 
have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  the  fine  arts  ^  and  this  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  by  every  thing  which  we  know  of 
that  people- 

The  Chinefe  feem  not  to  have  the  fmallefl  concep- 
tion ol  perfpeftive.  i  heir  landfcapes  have  no  plan, 
no  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  no  di- 
minifliing  of  the  objedls  in  proportion  to  their  di- 
ftance. 

The  great  objeA  of  their  painting  feems  to  con- 
fift  in  making  their  figures  as  unhke  nature  as  pof- 
fitle  :  it  is  a  ferious  caricature  of  the  human  figure. 

To  make  the  art  flouriflr,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
artift  be  efteemed  and  rewarded.  In  China,  there  is 
no  artift  fo  poorly  paid  as  the  painter. 

The  ignorant  admire  the  brightnefs  and  purity  of 
their  colours;  but  fimple  colours  appear  al.vays  bright 
and  pure  :  The  difficulty  of  the  art  confifts  in  melt- 
ing them  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
mixture  ftiall  not  be  perceived.  It  muft  at  the  fame 
time  be  confefled,  that  their  natural  colours  are  more 
briUiant  than  ours ;  but  if  there  be  any  merit  in  this, 
it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  their  climate,  not  to  their  ability. 

A  Jefuit  miffionary,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a 
grinder  of  colours,  was  raifed  to  the  greateft  emi- 
nence as  a  painter  in  the  Imperial  court  of  China, 
and  Raphael  himfelf  was  never  fo  much  refpefted. 
The  Chinefe  battles  fent  from  that  country  to  Paris  . 
to  be  engraved,  are  the  works  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  ex- 
cept they  were  done  by  the  Chinefe  themfelves,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conceive  that  they  could  be  worfe  executed. 

The  Chinefe,  hke  other  eaftern  nations,  have  a. 
fevv  fimple  ftrokes  which  they  repeat  in  all  their  va- 
riety of  figures.  In  the  figures  on  the  earthen  ware,  , 
they  difcover  no  knowledge  of  forms,  no  expreffion 
of  the  moft  confpicuous  mufcles,  and  no  idea  of  pro- 
portion. And  in  all  the  paintings  of  China,  anatomy 
feems  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  art.  Some  heads  done 
by  a  Chinefe  painter  have  a  fort  of  referablance  to  na- 
.  ture,  but  they  are  in  a  low  and  vicious  tafte  :  The 
fulnefs  ©f  the  drapery  conceals  the  parts  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  feem  to  exift  under  it. 
Sculpture  in  China  is  in  a  ftate  of  no  great  perfeftion, 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  better  executed  than  their 
paintings. 

1  he  : 


fe  Campa- 


^>   A   I  N 

^iefs^arld     '^'^  ancient  inhabitants  of  Etjur fa,  now  called 
Sedhie"    ^"/''"J''  ^^^''e  the  firft  who  connefted  the  arts  with 
th«  ftudy  of  nature.    In  fome  of  their  monuments 
5    _    which  ftill  remain,  there  is  to  be  obferved  a  firft  ftyle, 
In  Etruria.  which  Hiows  the  art  in  its  infancy  ;  and  a  fecond, 
which,  lilce  the  works  of  the  Florentine  artifts,  (hows 
more  of  greatnefs  and  exaggeration  in  the  character 
th  an  prfcifion  or  beautv. 

Piiny  fays  that  painting  was  carried  to  great  per- 
feftlon  in  Italy  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;  per- 
haps he  means  in  comparifon  with  the  infancy  of  the 
art  in  Greece  at  that  period  ;  but  it  appears  that  even 
in  his  time  the  painters  of  Etruria  were  held  in 
great-reputation. 

The  only  Etrurian  paintings  which  remain,  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Tarquins.  They  con- 
fift  of  long  painted  frizes,  and  pilafters  adorned  with 
huge  figures,  which  occupied  the  whole  fpace  from 
the  bafe  to  the  cornice.  Thefe  paintings  arc  executed 
on  a  ground  of  thick  mortar,  and  many  of  them  are 
c       in  a  ftate  of  high  prefervation. 

Winklemann  is  of  opinion  that  the  Greek  colo- 
nies eftablifhed  at  Naples  and  Nola,  had  at  a  very  early- 
period  cultivated  the  imitative  arts,  and  taught  them 
to  the  Campanians  eftablifhed  in  the  middle  of  the 
country.  This  learned  antiquarian  confiders  ?.s  works 
purely  Campanian,  certain  medals  of  Capua  and  Tea- 
num,  cities  of  Campania  into  which  the  Greek  colo- 
nies never  penetrated.  The  head  of  a  young  Hercules, 
and  the  head  of  a  Jupiter,  according  to  Winklemann, 
ate  executed  in  the  finefl  manner.  U  is  ftill  a  que- 
ftion,  however,  in  the  learned  world,  whether  thefe 
medals  owe  their  exiftcnce  to  Carthage  or  to  Cam- 
pania. 

*'  But  there  have  been  difcovered  (adds  Winkle- 
mann) a  great  number  of  Campanian  vafes  cover- 
ed with  painting.  The  defign  of  the  greateft  pait 
of  thefe  vafes  (fays  he)  is  fuch,  that  the  figures 
might  occupy  a  diftingulflied  place  in  a  work  of 
Raphael.  Thofe  vafes,  when  we  confider  that  this 
kind  of  work  admits  of  no  correftion,  and  that  the 
ftroke  which  forms  the  outline  muft  remain  as  it  Is 
originally  traced,  arc  wonderful  proofs  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  among  the  ancients."  Winklemann 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  very  fine  Cam.pa- 
nian  vafe,  on  which  was  painted  a  burlefque  reprefen- 
tatlon  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmene.  But 
as  this  muft  have  been  derived  from  fome  fragment  of 
a  Grecian  comedy,  the  Count  dc  Caylus  Is  perfuaded 
^  that  the  Campanian  vafes  are  of  Greek  origin. 
J^monjT  the  Although  the  hiftory  of  Greek  painting  be  more 
Greets.  fully  known  than  that  of  the  fame  art  among  the  bar- 
barous nations,  It  Is  neverthclefs  Involved  in  much 
obfcurity.  Pliny  Is  almoft  the  only  author  who  has 
prefcrvcd  the  materials  of  its  hlHory;  and  he  complains, 
that  on  this  occafion  the  Greek  writers  have  not  dif- 
covered their  ufual  exaftnefs.  They  place,  fays  he, 
the  firft  painter  of  whom  they  fpeak  In  the  90th  Olym- 
piad, 420  years  before  the  Chrlftian  era.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  painting  In  dry  colours  exifled  at  the  time  of 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  or  at  leaft  when  Homer  wrote  the 
account  of  It.  The  buckler  of  Achilles  Is  a  fuffi- 
clent  proof  that  the  Greeks  were  then  acquainted  with 
the  baffo-relievo,  a  kind  of  fculpture  which  bears  a 
siear  affinity  to  palHtlng. 


TIN  g:  maoTf. 

In  the  Iliad,  Helen  Is  reprefented  as  working  at  a  Rife,  Pro- 
tapeftry,  whereon  ftie  figured  the  numeroas  combats  ^""^^l'  ^"^ 
of  which  fhe  was  the  caufe.  When  Andromache  "^^^^ 
was  Informed  of  her  huft)and's  death,  ftie  was  occu-  ^ 
pied  in  reprefenting  on  tapeftry  flowers  of  various  co- 
lours. From  thefe  fafts,  It  is  certain  that  painting 
was  not  confined  to  fimple  ftrokes,  nor  even  to  the 
camaicu ;  and  hence  it  Is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  what  is  cnlled  lineary  painting  was  praclifed  long 
before  the  time  of  Homer.  Polygnote  of  Thafor.,  who 
lived  about  420  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  was 
the  firft  painter  of  any  eminence  In  Greece.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  he  was  t!»e  firft  who  clothed  his  female 
figures.Uvho  varied  the  colours  of  the  ditferent  parts  df 
their  drefs,  or  who  opened  their  mouths  In  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  ftiow  their  teeth.  Ariftotle,  who  flourlftied 
in  a  fubfequent  pe»iod,  allows  this  painter  to  have  ex- 
celled in  expreffion.  But  the  art  of  painting  may  be 
ftill  confidered  In  its  Infancy  In  Greece,  till  about  400 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  when  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rhafius  flourlftied.  In  the  conteft  between  thefe  emi- 
nent painters,  Zeuxis  dechred  himfelf  to  be  over- 
come, beeaufe  in  a  clufter  of  grapes  which  he  painted 
he  had  deceived  the  birds ;  whereas  Parrhafius  In  a 
curtain  which  he  executed  deceived  his  rival.  The 
principal  works  of  Zeuxis  are  his  Penelope,  in  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  he  appears  to  have  exprefled  the 
manners  of  that  princefs  ;  a  Jupiter  furrounded  by 
the  godij ;  a  Hercules  ftrangling  the  ferpents  In  the 
prefence  of  Amphitrion  and  Alcmene ;  an  Helen  and 
a  Marfyas  bound.  From  this  enumeration  of  thefe 
works,  and  from  the  fame  which  they  have  acquired, 
it  is  evident  that  the  difficult  parts  of  the  art,  and 
thofe  which  in  the  execution  render  It  eftimable,  were 
now  begun  to  be  ftudied.  By  Appclles,  Protogenes, 
and  Euphranor,  it  was  carried  to  the  greateft  height 
of  perfeAion.  Grace,  and  fymmetry,  and  propor- 
tion, and  illufion,  were  now  added  by  the  greateft 
mafters  to  the  nobleft  objefts  of  nature.  g 

We  have  already  feen,  that  before  the  foundation  Among  the 
of  Rome  the  arts  were  cultivated  in  Etruria.  They  "Romans, 
were  alfo  early  introduced  Into  Latium  ;  bnt  whether 
that  country  employed  its  own  artifts  or  thofe  of  E- 
truria,  remains  altogether  uncertain.  One  need  not 
be  aftonifhed,  that  at  a  period  when  the  arts  were  In 
their  infancy  In  Greece,  they  were  raifing  ftatues  to 
their  kings  in  Rome  :  but  at  that  period  all  their  ar- 
tifts were  Etrurians  or  Latins  ;  and  when  they  con- 
quered Italy,  they  made  all  the  nations  of  it  as  bar- 
barous as  they  were  themfelves. 

In  the  year  259  from  the  building  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  494  years  befpre  the  Chriftian  era,  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  confecrated  a  number  of  fhields  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona,  which  contained  in  baflb  relievo 
the  portraits  of  his  family.  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  common  among 
the  Romans  to  place  thofe  images  In  private  houfes. 
The  execution  In  baffo-rehevo  is  a  proof  that  they 
had  an  Idea  of  painting,  at  leaft  with  one  colour.  As 
long  as  the  Romans  employed  artifts  of  other  nations, 
they  had  little  defire  to  cultivate  the  arts ;  but  to- 
wards the  year  of  Rome  450,  and  303  years  before 
Chrift,  one  of  the  Fabii  thought  it  no  difcredit  to  a 
noble  family  to  employ  himfelf  in  painting.  He 
painted  the  temple  of  Safety  ;  and  his  works  remain- 
ed 
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life,  Pro-  ed  tin  t^at  trtnpic  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  in  the  reign 
of  ClfUidiiis.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fame 
m?in 'Was  the  firft  painter  and  the  firft  hiftorian  in  his 
-country. 

The  exan^ple  of  Fabius,  furnathed  P'rBor  from  his 
'profcflion,  did  nx)t  excite  his  fellow  citizens  to  imita- 
'tion.  A  century  and  a  half  elapftd  before  the  tra- 
gic poet  Pacuvius,  nephew  of  Ennius,  painted  the 
temple  of  Hercules  in  the  forum  boarium.  The 
glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  dramatic 
"works  fhed  fotre  luftre  on  the  art,  which  he  conde- 
fcended  to  exercife  ;  but  di  1  not  confer  on  that  re- 
fpe£l  which  could  recommend  it  to  tienerai  pracrice. 
The  paintings  of  Fabius  were  the  works  or  rather  the 
recreations  of  his  youth  ;  thofe  of  Pacuvius,  the  a- 
mufements  of  his  old  aire  :  but  painting  is  a  difficult 
art,  which  requires  the  whole  attention,  and  which 
can  never  be  profecuted  with  fuccefs,  except  thofe 
who  love  it  are  folely  devoted  to  the  performance. 

ft  appears  that  there  were  no  eminent  painters  at 
Rome  till  the  time  of  the  emperors ;  hut  as  the  na- 
tional fpin't  was  changed,  the  profeffiiDn  of  the  fine 
arts  acquired  more  refpeftabiiity.  The  Romans,  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  republic,  were  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  defire  for  conqueft.  When 
thefe  two  paffions  were  weakened,  the  love  of  the 
arts  obtained  among  them.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  Nero  himfelf  gloried  in  being 
an  artift.  A  Coloffian  pifture  of  120  feet  was  painted 
at  Rome  by  the  command  of  this  emperor,,  which  was 
afterward  dcftroyed  by  lightning.  The  name  of  the 
painter  is  not  recorded,  and  there  are  various  opinions 
concerning  the  merit  of  the  performance ;  but  the 
thing  chiefly  worthy  of  obfervation  is,  that  this  is  the 
only  painting  on  cloth  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 

I'he  paintings  of  the  ancient  artifts  were  either 
moveable  or  on  the  ceilings  or  compartments  of  build- 
ings. According  to  Pliny,  the  molt  eminent  were 
thofe  who  painted  moveable  pidlures.  The  latter  were 
cither  on  fir- wood,  larch,  boxwooalj  or  canvas,  as  in  the 
coloffian  pifture  mentioned  above,  and  fometimes  oh 
marble.  When  they  employed  wood,  they  laid  on  in 
the  firft  inft'nce  a  white  ground.  Among  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Herculaneum  are  four  paintings  on 
white  marble. 

Their  immoveable  paintings  on  walls  were  either  Ih 
frefco  or  on  the  dry  ftucco  in  diftemper.  Indeed 
all  the  ancient  paintings  may  be  reduced  to,^r/?,  fref- 
co painting  ;yeco«^^,  water-colour  or  diftemper-paint- 
ing  on  a  dry  ground  ;  and,  thirdly^  encauftic  painting. 

The  ancient  frefco-paintings  appear  to  have  been 
always  on  a  white  ftucco-ground,  the  colours  inlaid 
very  deep,  and  the  drawing  much  more  bold  and  free 
than  any  fimilar  performance  of  modern  art.  The 
outlines  of  the  ancient  paintings  on  frefco  were  pro- 
bably done  at  once,  as  appears  from  the  depth  of  the 
incifion  and  the  boldncfs  and  freedom  of  the  defign, 
equal  to  the  care  and  fpirit  of  a  pencilled  outline. 

In  general  the  ancients  painted  on  a  dry  ground, 
even  in  their  buildings,  as  appears  from  the  Hercu- 
lanean  antiquities,  moft  of  which  are  executed  in 
this  manner.  At  Rome  and  Naples,  the  firft  (deepefl;), 
coat  is  of  true  Puzzolana,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  terras  now  ufed  in  mortar,  required  to  keep  out 
wet,  about  one  finger  thick  }  the  next  of  ground 
Vot.XIIL  PartJU. 
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marble  or  alabafter,  and  fometimes  of  pure  lime  orR»<e,  Pro- 

ftucco,  in  thicknefs  abeut  one  third  of  the  former. 

Upon  this  they  appear  to  have  laid  a  coat  of  black,  ; 

and  then  another  of  red  paint ;  on  which  laffc  the  fub- 

jeft  itfelf  was  executed.  Such  feems  to  have  been  their 

method  of  painting  on  walls  ;  but  in  their  moveable 

piftures,  and  in  the  performance  of  their  firft  artifts, 

and  where  effeft  of  fhade  and  light  were  neceflary> 

they  doubtlefs  ufed  white. 

The  colours  employed  they  feem  to  have  mixed  up 
with  fize,  of  which  they  preferred  that  made  by  boil- 
ing the  ears  and  genitals  of  bulls.  This  appears  to 
have  made  the  colours  fo  durable  and  adhefive,  that 
the  ancient  pnintings  lately  found  bear  waftiing  with 
a  loft  cloth  and  water  ;  and  fometimes  even  diluted 
aquafortis  is  employed  to  clean  their  paintings  on  fref- 
co. Pliny  fays  that  glue  diflblved  in  vinegar  and  then 
dried,  is  not  again  foluble. 

What  the  encauftic  painting  of  the  ancients  was, 
has  been  much  difputed.  From  the  works  of  Vitru- 
vius  and  Pliny,  it  appears  evidently  that  it  was  of  three 
kinds. 

Firjly  where  a  pifture  painted  in  the  common  way, 
was  covered  with  a  varnifh  of  wax  melted,  diluted 
with  a  little  oil,  and  laid  on  warm  with  a  bruih. 

Sceand/yy  where  the  colours  themfelves  were  mixed 
up  with  melted  wax,  and  the  mixture  ufed  while 
warm.  And, 

Thirdly,  where  a  painting  was  executed  on  ivory  by 
means  of  the  tejirum  or  v'lriculum. 

Some  experiments  on  this  laft  method  by  Mr  Cole- 
brook  maybe  found  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  voL  51,  and 
more  particular  directions  in  Muntz's  Treatife  on  En- 
cauftic Painting. 

It  appears  from  ancient  writings  of  the  befl;  autho- 
rity, that  in  the  earlieft  and  purefl:  times  of  this  art, 
the  painters  ufed  few  colours,  perhaps  not  more  than 
four.  "  The  paintings  of  the  ancients  (fays  Diony- 
fius  Halicarnaffeus)  were  fimple  and  unvaried  in  their 
colouring,  but  correft  in  their  drawing,  and  diftin- 
guiftied  by  their  elegance.  Thofe  which  fucceeded, 
lefs  correal  in  their  drawing,  were  more  finiihed, 
more  varied  in  their  light  and  fhadcs,  trufting  their 
t&&  to  the  multitude  of  their  colours."  But  no 
certain  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  that  the  more  early 
among  the  great  painters  of  the  ancients,  fuch  as  A- 
poUodorus,  Zeuxis,  Timanthes,  &c.  had  no  more  co- 
lours than  four  to  ufe,  merely  becaufe  they  did  not 
ufe  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  conjectured 
with  fomc  degree  of  probability,  from  their  chaftenefs  in 
defign,  and  from  the  complaints  Pliny  makes  of  the 
gaudy  tafte  of  the  Roman  painters,  that  the  Greeks 
in  general  were  dcfignedly  chafte  -in  their  colouring,  and 
not  fo  merely  from  neceffity,  at  leaft  about  the  time  of 
Zeuxis  and  i\pelles ;  for  the  former  could  not  have 
painted  grapes  fo  naturally  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done 
with  four  colours  only  :  and  the  rebuke  given  by  the 
latter  to  one  of  his  fcholars  who  had  painted  an  He- 
len very  guadily,  is  a  confirmation  of  thefe  opferva- 
tions.  "  Young  man  (fays  Apelles),  not  being  able  to 
make  her  beautiful,  you  have  made  her  rich." 

Of  white  colouring  fubftances,  the  ancients  had  ;.rhe  co- 
white  lead  varioufiy  prepared,  a  white  from  calcined  lours  ufed 
egg- fhells,  and  preparations  frem  cretaceous  and  ar-''/ '''^ 
gillaceous  earths.    The  moderns  in  addition  have  ma-'^'''""" 
4  F  giftcry 
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Rife,  Pro-  glftery  of  htfmttt^,  little  ufeJ  j  and  ougkt  to  have  the 
Edine""^  calces  of  tin  and  zinc. 

\  '  .  Of  blach,  the  ancients  had  preparations  finfiilar  to 
lamp,  ivory,  blue,  and  Franckfort  black  ;  alfo  to  In- 
dian ink  and  common  writing  ink  ;  and  they  ufed, 
what  we  do  not,  the  precipitate  of  the  black  dyers 
vat3. 

The  ancients  pofleffed  a  fpecies  of  vermilion  or  fine 
cinnabar,  a  coarfer  cinnabar,  red-lead,  various  orths 
burnt  and  unburnt,  apparently  timihr  ta  our  red  ochre ; 
Venetian  red,  Indian  red,  Spanifh  brow^n,  burnt  ter- 
ra de  Sienna,  and  fcarlet  ochre  j  they  had  alfo  a  fuh- 
ftance  alike  in  colour  and  in  name  to  our  dragon's 
blood. 

The  yellow  pigments  of  the  ancients  were  generi- 
cally  the  fame  with  our  orpiments,  kingr's-ydlow, 
Naples-yellow,  &c.  They  did  not  pofTcfs  turbeth- 
mineral,  mineral-yellow,  or  gamboge;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  known  of  gall-ftone  as  a  pigment. 

Of  blue  paints  they  had  preparations  from  the  lapis 
fyanQs  and  lapis  armenus.  Indigo  they  had,  and  per- 
haps bice  and  fmelt ;  ivr  they  made  blue  glafs,  but 
whether  from  fame  ore  of  cobalt  or  of  wolfram  muft  be 
uncertain  :  they  had  not  Pruflian  blue,  verdlter,  nor 
litmus,  which  we  have.  We  do  not  ufe  the  blue  pre- 
cipitate of  the  dyers  vats,  nor  mountain  blue,  which 
they  certainly  employed. 

Of  green  colours,  they  had  verdegrlfe,  terra  vert, 
and  malafhite  or  mountain  green.  The  latter  is 
not  in  ufe  among  us.  Sap  green,  green  verditer,  and 
Scheele's  green,  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  them : 
like  us,  they  procured  as  many  tints  as  they  pleafed 
from  blues  and  yellow  vegetables. 

We  have  no  original  purpk  in  ufe  ;  that  from  gold 
by  means  of  tin,  though  very  good  when  well  pre- 
pared, is  too  dear  perhaps,  and  unneceflary.  Their 
purple  was  a  tinged  earth.  Their  orange  or  fandarac 
(red  orpiment)  we  alfo  pofTefs.  Hence  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  want  of  pigments, 
or  any  very  material  difference  between  the  colours 
they  ufed  and  fwch  as  we  generally  employ.  Perhaps 
the  full  effeA  of  colouring  may  be  obtained  without 
the  ufe  of  the  exceeding  bTilliant  pigments,  dependmg 
chiefly  on  the  proportion  and  oppofition  of  tints. 
Whether  The  ancients  could  not  know  any  thing  about  the 
theancieiitssfpjrlt  varnifhes,  diftillation  beinj^  a  modern  inventien  ; 
painted  in  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  the  better  oil  varniflies,  that  Is,  with  the  ufe  and 
efFed  of  refmous  gums  diffolved  in  boiling  infpiffated 
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One  of  the  beft  preferved  mummies  m  the  Brittih 
mufeum  has  an  aftonvihing  brightnefs  of  colours  on 
the  outfide  of  the  coffin.  Thoufands  of  years  have 
not  impaired  them  ;  they  are  as  frefli  as  if  they  had 
been  laid  on  yefterday. 

The  chalk  ground,  and  the  excellency  of  the  co- 
lours, fome  of  which  imply  a  good  deal  of  chemical 
and  metallurgical  knowledge,  do  not  fuffi.ciently  ac- 
count for  their  fplendour  and  frefhnefs  :  it  rauft  be 
owing  to  other  clrcumftances  ;  either  to  the  mixture 
©f  fhinlng  coleurs,  or  to  a  hard  glo%  fldn  which  vifi- 
bly  covers  them  all  over. 

From  an  accurate  examination  of  one  of  thofe  mum- 
H»Ies  belonging  to  the  yniverfity  of  Cambridge,,  it  ap- 
peared ^  that  the  varnUh  which  covered  the  colours 
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could  not  be  difTolved,  or  In  the  leafl  affc(5\ed  by  com-  Rife,  Pro- 
mqn  water;  and  that  it  equally  refifted  the  diflblving ^j"^^^.'^*"^ 
power  of  the  ftrongeft  fpirits  :  hence  it  is  reafonable  ^^'^ ' 
to  conclude,  that  the  coffins  of  the  mummies  were  not 
covered  with  fize,  n  hites  of  ej^gs,  Ample  gums,  or  any 
preparation  of  wax,  but  with  a  fine  tranfparent  oil 
varnlfh.    It  was  difcevered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
colours  themfelves  were  not  prepared  or  mixed  with 
oil ;  for  where  the  external  gloffy  flcin  was  damaged, 
broken,  or  rubbei  off,  even  common  water  would  walh 
the  colours  away,  and  affeft  the  chalk  ground  under 
them. 

Pliny  "has  defcrlbed  the  general  and  particular  effects 
of  the  vamifh  of  Apelles,  under  the  name  of  atramerUy  fo 
diftindlly,  that  no  body  can  raiftake  the  thing  or  the 
mixture  he  is'fpeaklngof.  He  haai  mentioned  the  ihiniag 
gloffy  flcin  of  the  vamifh  which  excites  the  brightnefs 
of  the  colours,  and  preferves  them  agalnfl  duU  ;  he 
obferved,  that  this  f]<In  was  laid  on  fo  thin,  that  it 
could  not  be  difcerned  at  any  diftance:  nor  was  he  lefs 
accurate  in  reporting  the  particular  efFefts  of  that  mix- 
ture which  Apelles  made  ufe  of ;  it  harmonized  and 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  brightefl  florid  colours  in  an 
imperceptible  manner,  and  the  whole  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  feen  through  ifinglafs.  The  chemiils  and 
connoifTeurs  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  no  liquid  fub~ 
ftance  or  mixture  of  any  kind  is  fit  to  produce  theie 
effcds  beudes  the  oil  varnifhes  :  and  if  there  are  not, 
Apelles  and  the  Greeks  were  certainly  acquainted  with 
thofe  varnifhes ;  a  fa£t  which  might  be  ftrongly  urged 
in  behalf  of  their  knowledge  of  oil  colours. 

The  black  outlines  of  the  figures  on  the  mod  an- 
cient Greek  paintings  yet  extant,  that  is,  on  Etrufcaa 
vafes,  are  fo  fharp,  fo  tiiick,  and  diawn  in  fo  eafy  and 
maiterly  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  help  looking  upoa 
them  as  having  been  drawn  in  oil  colours.  Had  they 
beet)  in  diftemper  or  water  colours  on  the  red  clay 
ground  on  which  they  are  applied,  they  would  have 
been  imbibed  and  foaked  into  it.  Our  china  and  ena- 
mel painters  prepare  and  apply  their  colours  with 
fpike  or  other  liquid  oils ;  and  the  Greek  mailers  feem 
to  have  done  the  fame,  ualefs  they  fhould  appear  to 
have  burnt  their  vafes  before  they  painted  them,  or  to 
have  ufed  a  mixture  of  diffolved  wax  or  gum  for  gi- 
ving a  body  to  their  colours,  which  might  have  an- 
fwered  the  fame  ead  as  oils.  And  this  is  the  more 
probable,  as  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe 
•vafes  went  through  two  different  fires,  that  of  baking 
them,  and  that  of  fmelting  or  burning  in  their  co- 
lours. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  paintings  that  have  been 
preferved  or  difcovcred  at  Rome  and  Herculaneum  do 
not  countenar-ce  the  fuppofition  of  oil  colours  ;  at  leaft 
TurnbuU  and  the  ac-ademifts  at  Naples,  who  have  dc- 
fcribed  the  royal  colleAion  at  Portici,  Cochin,  and 
many  other  authors  who  have  feen  and  defcribed  them, 
do  not  hint  any  thing  of  that  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vitruvius,  who  has  left  us  fo  many  valuable  no- 
tices of  the  ancient  arts,  acquaints  us,  that  there  was 
a  kind  of  painting  which  abfolutely  required  a  mixture 
of  oil :  And  Phny,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  exprefsly 
fays,  *'  Sun  and  moon  fhine  are  iiiimical  and  obnoxious 
to  red  lead.  The  remedy  is  to  apply  the  red  wax 
when  hot  and  melted  luith  fome  oil  on  the  well-dried 
walls,  which  is  to  be  done  with  brulhea." 

From; 
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,  Pit).      From  tHefe  obfervatlotis,  t\ie  evidence  which  the  an- 
refs,  and  cicnts  have  given  us  in  !>ehalf  of  their.felves,  and  of  their 
■  knowledge  ot  oil  painting,  may  be  fiimmed  up  in  few 
words. 

Their  havin?  been  acquainted  with  the  white  chalk 
ground,  which  many  modern  mailers  have  ufed  for  oil 
,  painting  on  boards,  proves  no  mcrre  than  that  the  an- 
cients might  have  done  the  fame. 

The  oil  varniOies  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  by  A- 
pelles  might  have  brovight  them  to  the  difcovery  of 
oil  painting  ;  but  as  it  appears  both  frOm  mummies 
and  from  the  works  of  Pliny,  that  their  colours  were 
not  prepared  and  mixed  with  that  varnifli,  and  as  it 
is  plain  rather  that  this  varnifh  was  externally  laid  over 
the  finifhed  piAures;  no  other  conclufion  can  be  drawn, 
except  that  they  were  within  fight  of  the  difcovery, 
and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  tkcy  fhould  not 
hiive  laid  hold  of  it. 

The  outlines  of  the  old  Greek  or  Etrufcan  vafes  are 
merely  fallacious  appearances. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  paintings  on  walls  and 
iftones  are  cither  painted  in  diftemper  and  frefco,  or 
they  have  not  been  fufficiently  examined. 

The  oil  ufed  in  the  coarfer  wax  and  wall  paintings, 
proves  at  moft  that  experiments  had  been  tried  with 
oils  ;  but  we  have  no  direA  proofs  of  oil  palntirtg  ha- 
ving been  underftood  or  ufed  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  or  Romans  ;  and  that,  however  great  theif 
Ikill  or  ingenuity,  they  might  very  well  have  been 
within  fight  and  reach  of  the  difcovery,  and  neverthe- 
12  lefs  have  miffed  it. 
S.ife,  pro-  rpj^g  g^j,  painting  Was  revived  in  Europe  about 
Schiri  tl^e  end  of  the  i  ^tb  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
modern  The  human  mind,  however,  plunged  in  profound  ig- 
|jainting.  norance,  was  deftitute  of  every  principle  of  found  phi- 
lofophy  which  might  enable  it  t<»  determine  on  the 
objefts  of  the  arts  ;  and  of  confequence  the  painters 
contented  themfelves  with  works  adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral talle,  without  beauty  and  without  proportion.  In 
Italy,  where  the  firft  attempts  were  made,  they  were 
employed  in  reprefenting  the  myftcries  of  the  pq^on, 
and  fubjeAs  of  a  fimilar  nature,  on  the  walls  of  chapels 
and  churches.  Their  labours  were  direfted  to  a  vaft 
number  of  figures,  rather  than  to  the  beauty  and  per- 
fedliion  of  each  ;  and  the  art  in  more  modetn  times  ha« 
always  preferved  fomewhat  of  this  abfurd  fault  which 
it  contraAed  at  that  early  period.  The  artift  in  our 
times  is  not,  like  thofe  in  Greece,  at  liberty  to  devote 
his  talents  only  to  men  of  knowledge  and  difcernment ; 
he  is  conftrained  to  pleafe  thofe  who  are  rich,  and 
very  frequently  thofe  who  are  ignorant.  Inftead  of 
propofing  to  hirafelf  the  perfeftion  of  the  art  as  the 
great  objeft  of  his  purfult,  he  muft  reft  his  fuccefs  and 
charaAer  on  the  facility  of  his  opei-ation  and  the  abun- 
dance of  his  Works. 

Painting  did  not  lohg  continue  In  the  ImperfeA  con- 
dition in  which  It  was  left  by  thofe  who  firft  cultiva- 
ted it  among  the  moderns.  It  was  natural  that  their 
fucceflbrs  fliould  endeavour  to  furpafs  them  by  joining 
fome  degree  of  theory  to  the  barbarous  praftice  they 
had  adopted.  The  firft  thing  which  they  difcovered, 
or  rather  which  they  revived  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  was  perfpeAive.  This  made  the  artifts  ca- 
pable of  exprelfing  what  is  called  fore/hortening,  and  of 
giving  more  eifed  and  more  truth  to  their  works. 
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Dominique  Ghirlandalos,  a  Florentine,  ttvis  the  firft  Vru 
who  enriched  the  ftyle  of  his  compofttion  by  groupirjgg'^®^'*'^*"*^ 
his  figures,  and  who  gave  depth  to  his  piAurcs,  by  _      "  „ 
diflinguiftiing)  by  exaA  gradations,  the  fpaces  which  — 
his  figures  occupied  j  but  his  fucceffors  have  far  fur- 
palFed  him  in  boldncfs  of  compofition. 

Leonard  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angeln,  Giorgion,  Ti- 
tian, Bartholemew  de  St  Marc,  and  Raphael,  flourl/h- 
ed  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Leonard  da 
Vinci  was  the  inventor  of  a  great  many  details  in  the 
art :  Michael  Angelo,  by  ftudying  the  ancients,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  arrived  at  great  ele- 
gance in  drawing  the  outlines  of  his  figures :  Gior- 
gion enriched  the  art  in  general,  and  gave  greater 
brilliancy  to  his  colours  than  his  predeceflbrs:  Titian, 
by  a  careful  imitation  of  nature,  made  great  proficiency 
in  the  truth  and  perfeAIon  of  his  tones:  Bartholemew 
de  St  Marc  ftudied  particularly  the  part  of  drapery, 
and  difcovered  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  beft  manner  of 
giving  drapery  to  his  figures,  and  of  making  the  naked 
to  be  felt  even  where  they  were  covered :  Raphael, 
endowed  with  a  fuperior  genius,  began  with  ftudying 
carefully  all  his  predecefTors  and  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  united  in  himfelf  all  the  excellencies  which  they 
poflelTed  ;  and  formed  a  ftyle  more  perfeA  and  more 
univerfal  than  any  painter  who  went  before  or  who  has 
fucceeded  him.  But  while  he  excelled  in  every  part 
of  the  art,  he  was  chiefly  fuperior  in  thofe  of  invention 
and  of  compofition.  It  if  probable  that  the  Greeks 
themfelves  would  have  been  filled  with  admiration  if 
they  had  beheld  his  chief  pieces  in  the  Vatican,  where 
to  the  greateft  abundance  of  paintings  is  joined  fo 
much  perfeAion,  and  purity,  and  eafe. 

After  painting  had  arrived  at  the  greateft  perfeAIon 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  exertions  ol  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhafius,  Apelles  found  nothing  to  add  to  the  art 
except  grace;  in  the  fame  manner  among  the  moderns, 
after  Raphael  had  appeared,  grace  was  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  the  art,  aad  Corregio  became  the  Apelles 
of  Europe.  Painting  was  by  him  carried  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  among  the  moderns ;  the  tafte  of  the  beft: 
critics  and  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  were  equally  grati- 
fied. 

After  thefe  great  mafters  a  confider?ble.  interval 
elapfed  till  the  time  of  the  Caracci.  Thofe  artifts,  born 
at  Bologna,  by  ftudying  the  works  of  their  predecef- 
fors  with  great  care,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Corregio, 
became  the  firft  and  the  moft  celebrated  of  their  imi- 
tators. Hannibal  poftefFed  a  very  correA  defign,  and 
united  fomewhat  of  the  ancient  ftyle  to  that  ©f  Lewis 
his  brother ;  but  he  negleAed  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
tricate principles  and  philofophy  of  the  art.  The  pu- 
pils of  the  Caracci  formed  a  fchool  after  their  manner; 
but  Guido,  a  painter  of  an  eafy  and  happy  talent, 
formed  a  ftyle  altogether  graceful,  and  rich,  and  eafy. 
Guerfhen  formed  after  Caravaggio,  or  invented  him- 
fclf  a  particular  ftyle  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  compofed  of 
ftrong  fhades  and  vivid  oppofitions. 

Peter  de  Cortone  fucceeded  thofe  great  Imitators  of 
their  predeceflbrs  and  of  nature  ;  who  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  fucceed  in  that  kind  of  painting,  and  having  be- 
fides  great  natural  abilities,  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
compofition  or  arrangement,  and  to  what  the  artift* 
call  tafte.  He  diftinguiflied  invention  from  compofi* 
tion  J  appeared  not  to  have  attended  to  the  former, 
4  F  2  but 
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but  chiefly  to  th6fe  paits  which  are  moft  prominent  In 
the  pitture,  and  to  the  contrafting  of  groups.  It  was 
then  that  the  praftice  was  introduced  of  loading  pic- 
tures with  a  great  number  of  figures,  without  examining 
whether  or  not  they  agreed  to  the  fubjcft  of  the  hi- 
ftory.  The  ancient  Greeks  employed  a  very  fmall 
number  of  figures  in  their  works,  in  order  to  make  the 
perfection  of  thofe  which  they  admitted  more  evident. 
The  difciples  or  imitators  of  Cortona,  oa  the  other 
hand,  have  fought  to  conceal  their  imperfcilions  by 
multiplying  their  figures.  This  fehool  of  Cortona  is 
divided  into  many  branches,  and  has  changed  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  art.  The  multiplication  of  figures,  with- 
out a  judicious  and  proper  choice^  carried  hack  the  art 
of  painting  to  that  point  where  the  firft  reftorers  of  it 
among  the  moderns  had  left  it ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  difciples  of  Cortona  were  enabled  to  give  to  this 
firft  condition  of  the  art  a  greater  degree  of  perfeftion 
than  the  firft:  artifts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  flburifhed  at 
Rome  Carlo  MarattI,  who,  aiming  at  the  grcateft 
perfeftion,  carefully  ftudied  the  works,  of  the  firft 
painters,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fchooI  of  the 
Caracci.  Although  he  had  already  ftudied  nature,  he 
difcovcred  by  the  works  of  thefe  artifts  that  it  is  not 
always  proper  to  imitate  her  with  a  fcrupulous  exa6l- 
nefs.  This  principle,  which  he  extended  to  every  part 
of  the  art,  gave  to  his  fehool  a  certain  ftyle  of  care- 
fulnefs,  which  however  is  confiderably  degenerated. 

France  has  alfo  produced  great  mafters,  particularly 
in  the  part  of  compofition  ;  in  which  Pouffm,  after 
Raphael,  ia  the  beft  imitator  of  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Charles  le  Brun  and  many  others  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  for  great  fertility  of  genius  ;  and 
as  long  as  the  French  fchooI  departed  not  from  th-e 
principles  of  the  ItaUan  fehool,  it  produced  mafters  of 
irreat  merit  in  the  different  branches  of  the  art. 

Mengs,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  is  not 
deceived  when  he  declares  the  art  of  painting  to  have 
degenerated  in  France  after  Le  Brun  ;  but  he  feems 
to  be  raiftaken  in  giving  the  imitation  of  the  works 
of  Rubens  found  at  Paris  as  the  caufe  of  this  decay. 
It  appears  from  this  opinion,  that  the  recent  French 
fehool  was  not  well  known  to  him.  The  French,  in- 
decdv  if  we  may  believe  their  own  authors,  were  never 
much  occupied  in  thfe  imitation  of  Rubens;  and  they 
have  for  a  long  time  defpifed  him.  But  the  perfeftion 
of  the  dramatic  art  in  France,  the  drefs  of  their  adlors, 
the  magnificence  and  manners  of  the  court,  have  con- 
tributed  very  much  to  the  decay  of  painting.  Inftcad 
of  farming  their  tafte  on  the  beautiful  fimpHcity  of 
nature,  their  painters  ftudied  the  geftures  and  the  at- 
titudes of  comedians,  the  foppeiies  of  women  of 
fafhion,  the  affefted  airs  of  courtiers,  the  pageantry  of 
VerfalUes,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  opera.  Mengs 
fays,  *'  that  the  French  have  formed  a  national  ftyle, 
of  which  ingenuity  and  what  they  call  ejprit  are  the 
difcriminating  qualities  j  that  they  have  ceafed  to  In- 
troduce Greek,  Egyptian,  Roman,  or  barbarian  per- 
lonages  into  their  painting* ;  and  that,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Pouflin,  they  content  themfelves  with  figures 
altogether  French,  as  if  it  were  their  intention  to 
hand  down  to  pofterity  that  fuch  a  nation  once 
€xifted.'* 

Since,  according  to  the  confeflion  of  Mesg^,  their 
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figures  are  altogether  French,  there  is  no  reafon  toR'fe.  i^^^o- 
belicve  that  the  French  painters  have  imitated  Ru-  ^^'g^jy'J'^^ 
bens,  whofc  works  arc  marked  much  more  ftrongly  ^ 
than  thofe  of  his  mafter  ^neus  with  the  Flemifh  cha- 
lafter.    The  truth  is,  that  their  painters,  hke  Cor- 
tona and  MarattI,  have  crowded  their  piilures  with  a 
great  number  of  figures  ;  have  grouped  them  In  a 
manner  moft  calculated  to  ftrike  the  fenfes ;  have 
been  more  Intent  on  agreeable  artifices  than  expreflion 
and  beauty  ;  and,  finally,  that  they  have  borrowed 
the  manners  of  the  court  and  theatre. 

The  firft  mafters  of  the  great  fchools  of  paintrag^ 
with  the  ancients  and  nature  for  their  guides,  and. 
their  genius  for  their  fuppoit,  carried  every  part  of 
the  art  to  the  grcateft  height  of  perfeftion.  Thoie 
who  followed  them,  and  who  had  the  example  of 
their  predeceffors  in  addition  to  the  firft  fouices  o€ 
truth  and  beauty,  did  by  no  means  arrive  at  the  fame 
excellence.  The  Caraccis  in  their  fehool,  Paul  Vero- 
nefe,  and  all  the  painters  of  his  tinie,  Vandyke,  and 
all  thofe  who  exercifed  the  art  in  Italy,  in  Flanders, 
and  In  France,  fupported  it  with  great  brilliancy. 
But  foon  after  the  number  of  artifts  was  multiplied  ; 
and  flavifldy  copying  men  of  inferior  talents,  they 


produced  works  of  an  Inferior  nature.  Some  wanting 
to  be  colourifts,  their  pieces  were  exaggerated  ;  others 
affefting  fimphcity,  became  cold  and  infipid.  At 
this  period  of  the  art,  men  of  real  abilities,  and  co- 
vetous of  fame,  who  wiftied  to  rife  fuperior  to  the 
mediocrity  of  the  times,  fecm  not  to  have  taken  the 
road  of  truth  and  nature.  They  affcfted  a  ftyle  of 
pompous  preparation,  and  annexed  a  kind  of  merit 
to  the  expert  management  ©f  the  pencil.  The  affeited 
forms  of  Cortona  and  of  his  pupils,  the  fantaftical  at- 
titudes and  the  poignant  etfefts  of  Piazetta,  arid  In  fhort 
the  Ingenious  contrivances  of  the  laft  mafters  of  thfc 
French  fehool,  are  decided  proofs  of  this  increafing 
bad  tafte. 

It  appears,  that  for  fome  time  paft  greater  pains 
has  been  taken  to  form  men  for  the  art  than  to  en- 
courage thofe  who  poflefs  the  talent.  In  confequence 
of  this  ruinous  practice,  fchools  for  drawing,  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  formed  by  able  painters,  have  been 
exceedingly  multiplied ;  and  thefe  give  the  elements 
according  tp  an  uniform  fyftem,  by  which  the  mind  is 
laid  under  a  regular  reftraint  at  the  very  threfhold  of 
the  profeflion  This  evil  is  produdllve  of  two  Incon- 
veniences ;  it  gives  middling  painters,  and  It  multiplies 
thtka  to  that  degree,  as  to  haften  the  downfal  and 
bring  into  contempt  the  art  itfelf. 

The  particular  reputation  of  the  Italian  painters 
furnlfhes  another  reafon  for  the  decline  of  the  art. 
The  firft  painters  of  that  country  were  few  in  number; 
they  were  honoured,  and  they  deferved  to  be  honour- 
ed. Their  diftlnguiftied  reputation  has  conferred  a 
value  on  the  general  paintings  of  their  countrymen. 
The  defire  of  poffefling  tafte,  or  of  being  thought  to 
poflefs  It,  has  led  the  rich  and  the  ignorant  of  all  na- 
tions to  give  a  preference  to  the  Italian  market.  Ne- 
ceffity,  in  this  cafe,  would  multiply  the  painters;  and 
their  abilities  muft  bear  a  pretty  exaft  proportion  to 
the  difcrimination  of  thofe  who  give  the  price. 

The  decline  of  painting  has  alfo  atifen  from  the 
defpotifm  which  for  fome  time  reigned  in  the  acade- 
mic focieties.    In  faft,  thefe  have  often  been  ruled  by 
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ch^c!  men  who  would  force  every  exertion  of  genius  intQ 
their  peculiar  trail  of  operation.  If  they  required 
fuch  or  fuch  meiit  of  execution,  the  firfl:  principles  of 
the  art  were  neglefted  for  that  peculiar  excellency. 
In  this  manner  the  fchools  were  ahfolute  in  behalf  of 
defign  as  long  as  ftatuary  was  held  in  chief  eftimation. 
The  artift,  whnfe  al  ilities  and  inclination  led  him  to 
colouring,  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  purfuit  which 
could  be  of  no  fervice  to  him,  and  devote  himfelf  to 
that  for  which  he  was  not  qualified  by  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  inilrudtions  of  the  fchools  -be 
confined  to  colouring,  a  mind  difpofed  to  the  choice 
2nd  exaAnefs  of  form?  will  find  no  encouragement, 
and  be  for  ever  loft  to  the  art.  In  this  manner  the 
ignorance  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  connoilTturs,  and 
the  narrow  views  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  direct  the 
general  tafte,  have  equally  contri()uted  to  the  decline 
of  the  arts. 

Sect.  II.    Of  the  Schools. 

A  School,  I'n  the  fine  arts,  denominates  a  clafs  of 
artifts  who  have  learned  their  art  from  a  certain  mafter, 
either  by  receiving  his  infliuftions,  oir  by  ftudying  his 
works  ;  and  who  of  cunftque.  ce  diftover  more  or  lefs 
of  his  manner,  from  the  defire  of  imitation,  or  from 
the  habic  of  adopting  his  principles. 

All  the  painters  which  Europe  has  produced  fince 
the  renovation  of  the  arts  are  claffed  under  the  fol- 
lowing fchools :  the  fcliool  of  Florence,  the  fchool  of 
Rome,  the  fchool  of  Venice,  the  Lombard  fchool, 
the  French  fchool,  the  German  fchool,  the  Flemlfh 
fchool,  the  Dutch  fchool,  and  the  Englifh  fchool. 
"  This  fchool  is  remarkable  for  greatnefs ;  for  attitudes 
feemingly  In  motion  ;  for  a  certain  dark  feveiity  ;  for 
an  exprefiion  of  ftiength,  by  which  grace  perhaps  is 
excluded  ;  and  for  a  charafter  pf  defign  approaching 
to  the  gigantic.  The  produftlons  of  this  fchool  may 
he  confidered  as  overcharged  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  polfefs  an  ideal  majefly,  which  elevates  hu- 
man nature  above  mortahty.  The  Tufcan  artlfts, 
fatisfied  with  commanding  the  admiration,  feem  to 
have  confidered  the  art  of  pleafing  as  beneath  their 
notice. 

This  fchool  has  an  indifputable  title  to  the  venera- 
tion of  all  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  the  fiift  in  Italy 
which  cultivated  them. 

Painting,  which  had  languifhed  from  the  dtftruftion 
©f  the  Roman  empire,  was  revived  by  Cimabue,  torn 
of  a  noble  family  in  Florence  in  the  year  1240.  This 
painter  tranflated  the  poor  remains  of  the  art  from  a 
Greek  artift  or  two  into  his  own  country.  His  works, 
as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  were  in  a  very  ordinary 
ftyle,  but  they  received  the  applaufe  and  admiration, 
of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  if  Cimabue  had  not  found 
admirers,  Florence  in  all  probability  would  uet  have 
been  honoured  with  Michael  Angelo.  The  number 
of  painters  became  foon  fo  confiderable  in  HorencCj 
that  in  the  year  1350  they  eilablifhed  a  fbciety  under 
tlTe  proteftion  of  St  Luke. 

MaffoHno,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury,  gave  more  grandeur  to  his  figures,  adjufted  their 
drefs  better,  and  fhed  over  them  a  kind  of  life  and 
exprefiion.  He  was  furpaffed  by  Maffacio  his  pupil ; 
who  firft  gave  force,  animation,  and  relievo  to  his 
works. 
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Andrew  Caftagna  waa  the  firft  Florentine  who  Schools.^ 
painted  in  oil.  But  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
Angelo,  contemporary  painters,  were  the  glory  of  the 
fchool  of  Florence.  Michael  Angelo  was  fiiperior  to 
Leonardo  in  grandeur,  in  boldnefs  ot  conception,  and 
in  knowledge  of  defio  n  ;  but  Leonardo  was  luperior 
to  him  in  all  the  amiable  parts  of  the  art.  Leonardo, 
pofleffed  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  full  of  fenfibility, 
devoted  himfelf  in  painting  to  exprefs  the  affedlions  of 
the  foul  ;  and  if,  in  this  fullime  branch  of  the  art,  he 
was  afterwards  furpafied  by  Raphael,  he  had  at  leaft 
the  glory  not  only  of  exceeding  all  the  painters  who 
went  before  him,  but  of  purfuing  a  path  which  none 
of  them  had  attempted.  His  defign  was  pure  and 
neat,  and  not  wholly  deftltute  of  greatnefs.  He  never 
went  beyond  nature,  and  he  made  a  good  choice  of 
objeAs  for  imitation. 

Michael  Angelo,  lefs  formed  to  experience  fweet 
affeftions  than  vehement  paflions,  fought  in  nature 
what  the  ftrength  ©f  man  might  accomplifli,  not  that 
which  conftitutes  beauty.  He  dehghted  in  fielng 
great  and  terrible,  more  than  in  graceful  and  pleafant 
attitudes.  Well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  he  knew  * 
more  cxadly  than  any  other  artift  in  what  manner  to 
exprefs  the  joining  of  the  borres  of  the  body,  and  the 
office  and  infertion  of  the  mufcles  ;  but  too  eager  to 
difplay  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  he  feems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  mufcles  are  foftened  by  the  fliin 
which  covers  them  ;  and  that  they  are  lefs  vifible  In 
children,  in  women,  and  in  young  men,  than  in  con- 
firmed and  vigorous  manhood.  *'  In  his  figures  (fays 
Mengs)  the  articulations  of  the  mufcles  are  fo  eafy. 
and  free,  that  they  appear  to  be  made  for  the  attitude 
in  which  he  reprefents  them.  The  flefhy  parts  are  too 
much  rounded,  and  the  mufcles  are  in  general  too 
large  and  of  too  equal  ftrength.  You  never  perceive 
in  his  figures  a  mufcle  at  reft  ;  and  although  he  knew 
admirably  well  how  to  place  them,  their  adion  is 
very  frequently  inconfiftent  with  their  fituation." 

"  He  did  not  polfefs  (fays  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds) 
fo  many  delightful  parts  of  the  art  as  Raphael ;  but 
thofe  which  he  had  acquired  were  of -a  more  fublime 
nature.  He  faw  in  painting  little  more  than  what 
might  be  attained^  in  fculpture;  and  he  confined  it  to 
cxaftnefs  of  form  and  the  exprefiion  of  pafiious." 

He  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  model- 
led in  earth  or  wax  all  the  figures  which  he  intended 
to  paint.  This  method  was  familisr  to  the  great 
painters  of  his  time,  and  ought  never  to  be  abandoned. 
It  appears,  that  in  reprefenting  them  in  this  manner 
in  relievo,  the  painter  can  imitate  them  much  more 
exadlly  than  when  they  are  drawn  with  a  erayon  or 
pencil  on  a  plain  furface. 

"  Michael  Angelo  (continues  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds) 
never  attempted  the  Icflctf  elegancies  and  graces  in 
the  art.  Vafarl  fays,  he  never  painted  but  onepifture 
in  oil ;  and  refolved  never  to  paint  another,  faying  it 
was  an  employment  only  fit  for  women  and  children. 

*^  If  "any  man  had  a  right  to  look  down  upon  the 
lower  accompliflimcnts  as  beneath  his  attention,  it  was 
certainly  Michael  Angelo  ;  nor  can  it  be  thought 
ftrange,  that  fuch  a  mind  fhould  have  flighted,  or 
have  been  with  held  from  paying,  due  attention  to 
all  thofe  graces  and  embellifhments  of  art  which  have 
diffafed  fuch  luftre  over  the  works  of  other  painters.'* 
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,  Scho<l».  ^  Anci'ent  Rome,  rich  with  the  works  brought  from 
14  Greece,  ©r  finlfhed  in  its  own  bofom  by  Grecian  artitb, 
Roman  handed  down  in  its  rtiins  the  remains  of  that  glory 
fthvol.  to  which  it  had  been  elevated.  It  was  by  the  fludy 
of  thefe  remains  that  the  modern  artifts  were  formed : 
they  derived  from  them  the  knowledge  of  deftgn, 
the  beauty  of  cxquifite  forms,  greatnefs  of  ftyle,  and 
juftnefs  of  expreffion,  carried  to  that  length  only 
which  did  not  afFed  the  beauty  of  the  fioure.  From 
them  alfo  they  derived  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
drapery  ;  and  they  followed  thefe  principles  even  while 
they  made  the  drapery  of  modern  paintings  more  large 
and  flowing  than  what  was  pta^lifed  by  the  ancient 
fculptors.  The  Roman  fchool  was  altogether  devoted 
to  the  principal  parts  of  the  art,  to  thofe  which  re- 
quire genius  and  vaft  conceptions  ;  and  was  no  farther 
occupied  with  colours  than  what  was  necefTary  to 
eflablifh  a  difference  between  painting  and  fculpture, 
or  rather  between  painting  varied  with  colours  and  in 
claro-obfcuro. 

Raphael  Sanrio,  born  at  Urbino  in  1483,  and 
fcholar  to  Pietro  Perugeno,  was  the  undoubted  foun- 
der of  this  fchool.  His  fir  (I  manner  was  that  of  Pe- 
lugeno  his  matter  ;  but  he  travelled  twice  to  Floreiicc 
to  {[udy  the  great  artifts  who  flourilhed  in  that  city 

It  was  fortunate  for  Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  that  he 
wa^i  born  in  what  he  terms  the  infancy  of  the  art, 
and  that  he  formed  himf«lf  by  copying  nature  before 
he  had  accefs  to  fee  the  works  of  any  great  mafter. 
He  began  by  iludying,  with  great  exaftnefs,  the 
iimple  truth  in  his  figures.  He  was  then  ignorant 
that  any  choice  was  nccefT.iry  ;  but  he  faw  the  works 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  MafTacio,  and  of  Michael 
Angelo,  which  gave  his  genius  a  new,  direftlon.  Af- 
^cr  this  he  perceived  that  there  was  fomething  more 
in  the  art  of  pamting  than  a  fimple  Imitation  of  truth. 
But  the  works  of  thofe  matters  were  not  fufficiently 
jierfeA  to  point  out  the  bett  choice  to  make  ;  and  he 
continued  in  uncertainty  till  he  faw  at  Rome  the 
works  of  the  ancients.  Then  he  perceived  that  he 
had  found  the  true  models  which  he  wanted  ;  and  in 
imitatiag  them  he  had  only  to  follow  the  natural  im- 
pulfe  of  his  genius. 

Habituated  by  his  firft  manner  to  imitate  nature 
with  preclfion,  it  was  not  difficult  to  carry  the  fame 
txaftnefs  into  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  ;  and  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  him  that  he  flourifhed  in  an 
age  wherein  the  artifts  were  net  arrived  at  facility  of 
exccutloni  at  the  expence  of  rigorous  exa^tnefs.  He 
never  loft  fight  of  nature ;  but  he  was  inftru£led  by 
the  ancients  in  what  manner  fhe  fhould  be  ftudicd. 
He  perceived,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  entered  Into 
minute  details,  that  they  had  felefted  what  was  great 
or  beautiful,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the 
beauty  of  their  works  was  the  regularity  of  their  pro- 
portions: he  tegan,  therefore,  by  carefully  ftndying 
this  part  of  the  art.  He  faw  alfo  that  the  joinings 
of  the  bones,  and  the  free  play  of  their  articula- 
tions, are  the  caufes  of  all  graceful  movement  :  he 
therefore,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  gave  the 
greateft  attention  to  this  part,  and  was  led  by  thefe 
obfcrvatlons  not  to  be  contented  with  the  fimple  iml- 
tation  of  nature. 

His  defign  Is  excellent,  but  neither  fo  perfeft  nor 
fo  finifhcd  as  that  of  the  Greeks.    He  excelled  in  re- 
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prcfenting  the  chara(51:er  of  phllofophers,  apoftlee,  and  Schoalsi 
other  figures  of  that  kinil  ;  but  he  did  not  equal  the 
Greeks  in  itieal  figuresj  which  ought  to  carry  the  Im- 
preflion  of  divinity.  His  tafte  lor  defiii^n  was  more 
Roman  than  Greek,  becaufe  he  formed  it  chiefly  on 
the  tafFo-rehevos  which  lie  found  at  Rome.  On  thia 
account  he  had  the  habit  of  marking  flrongly  the  bones 
and  the  atticulations,  and  labouring  the  flefhy  parts 
lefs  ;  but  as  thefe  bafTo-itlievos  are  very  exaft  with 
regard  to  the  reciprocal  prcportions  of  every  member, 
he  excelled  in  this  part,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  did 
not  givt  to  l  is  figures  all  the  elegance  of  the  Greek 
artifts,  not  the  flexibility  of  articulation  which  is  ad- 
mired in  the  Laocoon,  in  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  and 
In  the  Gladiator. 

The  manners  and  fpirit  of  his  age,  and  the  fubjefts 
which  he  moft  commonly  treated,  prevented  him  from 
reaching  the  ideal  of  the  ancients.  Having  feldom  oc* 
callon  to  reprefcnt  figures  altogether  ideal,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  purity  of  expreffion.  He  knew  that  the 
expreffion  of  the  paffions  of  the  foul  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  in  an  art  which  reprefents  the  aftions  of  men, 
fince  from  thofe  affeftions  the  aftions  n  ay  be  faid 
truly  to  originate.  To  make  figures  aft,  and  yt  t  ne- 
gleft  the  interior  fprings  of  aftion,  is  nothing  mere 
than  a  reprefentation  of  automata.  The  attitudes  and 
atfion  are  evident ;  but  they  appear  not  to  aft  of 
themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  void  of  thofe  principles 
from  which  alone  men  are  fuppofed  to  act.  An  artlft 
who  negle<?is  expreffion,  gives  no  juft  reprefentation  of 
charafter,  even  though  he  fhould  take  nature  for  his 
model. 

Raphael's  firft  care,  when  he  wanted  to  compofe  a 
piece,  was  to  weiph  the  expreffion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to 
cftahlifh,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  the 
paffions  which  were  to  animate  the  charafters.  All 
the  figures,  all  the  acctfTories,  all  the  parts  of  the  com- 
pofition,  were  moulded  to  the  general  expreffion. 

As  he  had  not  found  examples  in  the  ancient  fta- 
tues  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  he  was  comparatively  weak 
in  this  part ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in 
his  diftribution  of  light  and  fhade,  he  owed  it  to  the 
works  of  the  Florentine  painters.  It  cannot  be  faid, 
however,  even  with  regard  to  the  claro-obfcuro,  that 
he  imitated  nature  without  tatte.  He  dehghted  In 
what  are  called  ma^es  of  light ;  and  difpofed  the  great 
lights  in  the  moft  confpicuous  places  of  his  figures, 
whether  naked  or  in  drapery.  If  this  method  did  not 
produce  cffefts  highly  illufive,  it  gives  his  works  that 
diftlnftnefs  which  makes  his  figures  confpicuous  at  a 
diftance  ;  and  this  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  cfTcntial 
part  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  did  not  proceed  be- 
yond this  ;  and  content  with  that  kind  of  claro-ob- 
fcuro which  comprehends  Imitation,  he  never  attempt- 
ed that  which  is  ideal. 

The  compofitlon  and  the  enfeml/k  of  hia  figures  were 
the  chief  excellences  of  Raphael.  His  philofophical 
mind  could  not  be  afFeftcd  with  objcfts  which  had  not 
expreffion.  He  had  too  high  an  idea  of  painting  to 
confider  It  as  a  mute  art ;  he  made  It  fpeak  to  the 
heart  and  foul ;  and  he  could  only  do  this  in  fubjecfs 
which  required  expreffion.  If  Raphael  did  not  reach 
the  Greek  excellence,  if  he  did  not  pofTefs  the  art  of 
embeilifhing  nature  in  the  fame  high  degree,  he  faw  at 
leatt,  and  imitated  her  in  whatever  was  expreffive  and 
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lools.  beautiful.  "  The  Greeks  failed  with  majefty  (faya 
Mengs)  between  earth  and  heaven  :  Raphael  walked 
with  propriety  on  the  earth." 

<'  Compofition  is  in  general  (fays  the  fame  author) 
of  two  kinds :  Raphael's  is  the  expreflive  kind  ;  the 
Qther  Is  the  theatrical  or  pidlurefqu^,  which  confifts  of 
an  ae^reeable  difpofition  of  the  figures.  Lanfranc  was 
the  inventor  of  this  laft,  and  after  him  Pietro  de  Cor- 
tona.  1  give  the  preference  to  Raphael ;  becaufe  rea- 
fon  prefides  over  ail  his  works,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft 
part  of  them.  He  never  allowed  himfelf  in  common 
ideas,  and  was  never  allured  to  give  anything  in  his 
ecceffory  figures  which  might  turn  the  attention  from 
the  principle  objeft  of  the  piece." 

A  hiftory  of  the  fchools  is  nothing  more  than  a  hi- 
ftory  of  the  painters  who  founded  them.  In  thofe 
two  which  we  have  already  given,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  come  readily  forward  to  claim  our  attention  ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  the 
account  by  the  mafterly  contrail  of  thefe  eminent 
paintera  given  b}'  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds.  "  If  we  put 
thofe  great  artifts  (fays  he)  in  a  light  of  comparifon 
with  eaeh  other,  Raphael  had  more  tafte  and  fancy, 
Michael  An-jelo  more  genius  and  imagination.  The 
one  cxcelle^l  in  beauty,  the  other  in  energy.  Michael 
Angelo  has  more  of  the  poetical  in  operation  ;  his 
ideas  are  vaft  and  fublime  ;  his  people  are  a  fuperior 
order  of  beings;  there  is  nothing  about  them,  no- 
thing in  the  air  of  their  actions,  or  their  attitudes,  or 
the  ftyle  and  caft  of  their  limbs  or  features,  that  puts 
one  in  mind  of  their  belonging  to  our  fpecies.  Ra- 
phael's imagination  is  not  fo  elevated  ;  his  figures  are 
not  fo  much  difjointed  from  our  own  diminutive  race 
of  beings,  though  his  ideas  are  chafte,  noble,  and  of 
great  conformity  to  their  fubjetls.  Michael  Angelo's 
works  have  a  ftrong,  peculiar,  and  marked  charafter ; 
they  feem  to  proceed  from  his  own  raind  entirely;  and 
that  raind  fo  rich  and  abundant,  that  he  never  needed, 
or  feemed  to  difdain,  to  look  abroad  for  foreign  help. 
Raphael's  materials  are  generally  borrowed,  though 
the  noble  ftrufturc  is  his  own.  The  excellency  of  this 
extraordinary  man  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and 
majefty  of  his  charadiers ;  his  judicious  contrivance  of 
compofition,  correftaefs  of  drawing,  purity  of  tafte, 
and  the  Ikilful  accommodation  of  other  mens  concep- 
ts       tions  to  his  own  purpofe." 

This  fchool  is  the  child  of  nature.  The  Venetian 
painters,  not  having  under  their  eyes  like  the  Roman 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  were  deftitute  of  the  means 
of  forming  a  jull  idea  of  the  beauty  of  forms  and  of 
expreffion.  'I'hcy  copied  without  choice  the  forms  <Sf 
nature  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  delighted  with  the 
beauties  which  prefented  themfelves  in  the  mixture 
and  the  variety  of  natural  colours.  Their  attention 
not  being  detached  from  this  part  by  any  thing  of 
greater  importance^  colouring  was  their  chief  objeft, 
and  they  fucceeded  in  it.  They  did  not  rell  content- 
fed  Tivith  characterizing  the  objedla  by  comparifon,  in 
making  the  colour  proper  for  one  of  more  value  by  the 
colour  more  proper  for  another  ;  but  they  endeavoured 
Hill  farther,  by  the  agreement  and  oppofition  of  the 
coloured  objfCla,  and  by  the  contraft  of  light  and 
ftiade,  to  produce  a  vigorous  effeft,  to  demand  and  fix 
%he  attention*  Dominic,  who  was  faid  to  have  pe- 
wlith^-d  at  ElorfCoce  by  the  jealoufy  of  Andre  Caftagua, 
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ahd  who  was  the  fe'cond  Italian  artift  ^ho  painted  in  Schools, 
oil,  had  educated,  before  he  quitted  Venice,  his  nativs  — y*""* 
country,  Jncques  Bellin,  who  was  remarkable  for  no^ 
thing  but  the  pifturefque  education  which  he  gave  to 
Gentel  and  John  his  two  fons. 

Gentel,  who  was  the  eldeft,  painted  chiefly  in  watcf 
colours.  John  contributed  much  to  the  progrefs  of  hie 
art  in  painting  conflantly  in  oil,  and  after  nature.  Al- 
though he  always  retained  great  ftiffnefs  in  hismanner^ 
he  had  lefs  than  his  father  or  brother.  Great  neatnefs 
of  colouring,  and  an  approach  to  harmony,  are  evi- 
dent  ia  his  works.  His  tafte  in  defign  is  Gothic,  the 
air  of  his  heads  is  fufficiently  noble,  his  attitudes  arc 
without  judgment,  and  his  figures  without  expreflVon. 
He  had  for  fcholars  Giorgion  and  Titian,  who  de- 
ferve  to  be  confidered  as  the  founders  of  the  Venetian 
fchool. 

Giorgion  diftingulfhed  himfelf  by  a  defign  of  a  bet- 
ter tafte  than  that  of  his  mafter  ;  but  he  chiefty  fur- 
pafl'ed  him  in  colouring.  He  died  in  his  3 2d  year  ; 
and  excited  the  emulation  of  Titian,  who  foon  greatly 
excelled  him. 

Tiziano  Vecelli,  known  beft  by  the  name  of  Titian, 
was  inftrufted  to  copy  nature  in  the  moft  fervile  man- 
ner in  the  fchool  of  John  Bellin  ;  but  when  he  had 
feen  the  works  of  Giorgion,  he  began  to  ftudy  the 
ideal  in  colouring. 

The  truth  of  hiftory  is  not  to  be  expedted  In  his 
hlftorical  paintings,  or  in  thofe  of  the  artifts  of  the 
fame  fchool.  He  feems  to  have  paid  little  attentioa 
to  the  confiftence  of  fcene,  to  the  coftume,  to  ex« 
preffion  adapted  to  the  fubjeft,  or,,  finally,  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  parts  which  charafterife  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  ancients.  Me  was  in  Ihort 
a  great  painter,  and  nothing  more. 

But  although  he  deferves  not  to  be  placed  among 
the  mofl:  diftingulfhed  artifts  in  point  of  judgment, 
yet  he  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  great  and  noble 
conceptions.  There  is  often  to  be  found  among  his 
male  figures  a  confic^erable  decree  of  grandeur  :  but  if 
he  has  fometimes,  like  Michael  Angelo,  overcharged 
his  defign,  it  was  more  difcovcrcd  in  the  Avelling  of 
the  foft  aiid  fleftiy  parts,  than  in  vigour  and  mufcular 
ftrength, 

Almoft  entirely  devoted  to  fimple  imitation,  he  had 
fcjrcely  greater  choice  in  the  claro-obfcuro  than  in  de- 
fign. He  cannot  he  juftly  reproached  at  the  farjie 
time  for  weaknefs  in  this  particular;  becaufe  in  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  the  colours  of  nature,  he  was 
obliged  to  obferve  the  degrees  of  light.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  he  fucceeded  in  the  imitation  of  natural  co- 
lours, he  muft  be  Itk  defeftive  in  the  claro  obfcuro  j 
but  it  is  not  in  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  art 
that  we  are  tp  feek  for  the  beauties  of  his  work?. 
Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  happy  difpcfitions  of  co- 
lours both  proper  and  local,  and  he  carries  this  to  the 
higheft  point  of  perfeAion. 

The  artiftis  in  the  Florentine  and  Roman  fchools 
painted  moll;  commonly  in  water  colours  or  in  frefco  j 
and  in  the  cxercife  of  their  profelfion,  inftcad  of  na- 
ture, they  finilhed  their  works  from  their  firft  ilcetches. 
Titian  painted  in  oil,  and  finifhed  from  the  objf dts  in 
nature  ;.  and  this  praiSice,  joined  to  his  exquifite  ta- 
lents, gave  the  greateft  truth  to  his  colours.  His  be- 
ing a  portrait-painter  was  alfo  of  advantage  to  him  as- 
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Schools,  a  colonrift.  In  this  department  he  was  accuftomcd 
to  the  colours  of  nature  in  carnations  an'i  draperies. 
He  was  a  landfcapc-painter;  and  here  ^Ifo  he  took  the 
colours  from  nature. 

**  As  Titian  perceived  (fays  Mengs)  that  the  ob- 
jefts  which  are  beautiful  in  nature  have  often  a  bad  ef- 
fect In  painting,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  m  ke  a  choice 
in  the  objefts  of  imitation  ;  and  he  obfervcd,  that 

'thefe  were  objefts  of  which  the  local  colours  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  which  neverthclefs  were  in  a  great 
meafure  deftroyed  by  the  refleftion  of  light,  by  the 
porofity  of  the  body,  and  by  different  luminous  tints, 
iScc.  He  perceived  alfo,  that  in  everr  obje£t  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  half  tints,  which  condufled 
to  the  knowledge  of  harmony.  In  fhort,  he  oliferved 
in  the  objefts  of  nature  a  particular  agreement  of 
tranfparency,  of  opacity,  of  rudenefs,  and  of  polifh,  and 
that  all  objefts  differed  in  the  degrees  of  their  tints 
and  their  (hades.  It  was  in  this  diverfity  he  fought 
the  perfeftion  .of  his  art ;  and  in  the  execution  he  mo- 
derated the  effcA  of  natural  colours.    For  example,  in 

.  a  carnation  which  had  many  demi-tints,  he  confined 
himfelf  to  one ;  and  he  employed  even  lefs  than  a 
demi-tint,  where  there  were  few  in  the  natural  object. 
By  this  means  he  obtained  a  colouring  exquifitely  fine ; 
and  in  this  part  he  was  a  great  mailer,  and  deferves 
to  be  carefully  ftudied." 

Titian  has  in  general  little  cxprefllon  in  his  pictures, 
and  he  fornetimes  introduces  figures  which  augment 
the  coldnefs  of  the  piece  ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  the 
heads,  even  in  hiftorical  painting,  ought  to  be  ftudied 
after  nature,  it  is  true  alfo  that  an  individual  natnre 
ought  not  to  be  prefentcd,  but  one  general  and  ideal. 
It  is  necefTary  that  they  fhould  be  men,  while  they 
refemble  not  men  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee.  The 
painter  fails  in  the  effeft  which  he  ought  to  produce, 
if,  when  he  reprefents  Achilles,  Hedor,  and  Caefar, 
his  perfonages  are  familiar  to  our  obfervation. 

The  colours  of  his  paintings  are  fo  mingled  toge- 
ther, as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  colours  on  his  pallet; 
wliich  diftinguifhes  him  from  Rubens,  who  placed  his 
colours  one  at  the  fide  of  another.  It  is  impoflible  to 
fay,  on  the  narroweft  infpeftlon,  with  what  colours 
he  produced  his  tints.  This  pra<ftlce,  which  enabled 
him  to  imitate  fo  exaftly  the  colours  of  nature,  gives 
a  marked  diftlndtion  to  his  manner  of  painting.  In 
the  examination  of  his  works,  the  critics  lofe  an  ordi- 
nary fource  of  pleafure  which  arifes  from  marking 
the  freedom  of  hand;  but  they  may  confole  them- 
felves  with  the  natural  and  exquifite  touches  of  this 
artift. 

He  is  of  hiftorical  painters  one  of  thofe  who  have 
fucceeded  in  landfcape.  His  fituations  are  well  cho- 
fen  ;  hl<!  trees  are  varied  in  their  forms,  and  their  fo- 
liagf  well  conceived.  He  had  a  cuftom  of  reprefent- 
in  fon  e  remarkable  appearance  in  his  landfcapes  to 
render  them  more  ftrlking. 

The  di'Ainguifhing  charafteriftlos  of  this  fchool  are, 
grace,  an  agreeable  tafte  for  defign,  without  great  cor- 
rection, a  mt*llownefs  of  pencil,  and  a  beautiful  mix- 
ture of  colours. 

Antonio  AUegrl,  called  Correglo,  was  the  father 
and  greateft  ornament  of  this  fchool.    He  began  like 
the  painters  of  his  time  to  imitate  nature  alone  ;  hut, 
as  he  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  graceful,  he  was 
255. 
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careful  to  purify  his  defign  from  all  fliort  turnings  and 
unneceflary  angles.  -He  perceived  that  largenefs  contri- 
buted  to  grace  ;  and  therefore  he  not  only  rejefted 
ail  fmall  figures,  but  enlarged  as  much  as  poffible  the 
outlines,  avoided  acute  angles  and  ftraight  lines,  and 
by  thefe  means  gave  an  eafy  grandeur  to  his  delign. 
He  made  his  figures  elegant  and  large ;  he  varied  the 
outlines  by  frequent  undulations;  but  he  was  not  al- 
ways pure  and  corredl. 

Corregio  painted  in  oH,  a  kind  of  painting  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  greateft  delicacy  and  fweetnefs ;  and  as 
his  character  le^  him  to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  he 
gave  a  pleafing  captivating  tone  to  all  his  piftures. 
He  fought  tranfparent  colours  to  reprefent  fhades  con- 
formable to  nature,  and  adopted  a  manner  of  glazing 
which  aftually  rendered  his  fhadows  more  obfcure. 
Obfcurity  in  painting  cannot  be  fully  obtained  wiihout 
tranfparent  colours  ;  for  thefe  abforb  the  rays  of  light, 
and  of  confequence  give  lefs  reflection.  He  laid  his  co- 
lours very  thick  on  the  brighteft  parts  of  his  pIAures,  to 
make  them  capable  of  receiving,  by  a  proper  touch,  the 
greateft  degree  of  light.  He  perceived,  that  the  reflec- 
tions of  hght  correfpond  with  the  colour  of  the  body 
from  which  they  are  refledled  ;  and  on  thefe  principles 
he  founded  his  theory  of  colours  with  refpec^  to  light 
and  fhade  and  reflection.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  co- 
lour of  his  fhades  that  he  deferves  to  be  imitated  ;  for 
his  lights  are  too  clear,  and  fomewhat  heavy  ;  and  hig 
flefhy  parts  are  not  fufficiently  tranfparent. 

Harmony  and  grace  are  connefted  together  ;  and 
on  this  account  Corregio  excelled  alfo  in  harmony. 
As  the  dehcacy  of  his  tafte  fuffered  him  not  to  em- 
ploy ftrong  oppofitions,  he  naturally  became  a  great 
mafter  in  this  part,  which  chiefly  conflfts  of  eafy  gra- 
dations from  one  extreme  to  another.  He  was  har- 
monious in  his  defign,  by  making  the  lines  which 
formed  the  angles  of  the  contour  arched  and  undula- 
ted. Both  in  the  lights  and  fhades,  he  placed  always 
between  the  two  extremes  a  fpace  which  ferved  to 
unite  them,  and  to  form  a  pafTage  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  delicacy  of  his  organs  made  him  per- 
ceive, better  than  any  other  artift,  what  relief  was 
necefTary  to  the  eye  after  a  violent  exertion  ;  and  he 
was  therefore  careful  to  follow  a  bold  and  prevailing 
colour  with  a  demi  tint,  and  to  condudl  the  eye  of 
the  fpeftator,  by  an  invlfiule  gradation,  to  its  ordi- 
nary ftate  of  tenfion.  In  the  fame  manner  (fays 
Mengs)  does  agreeable  and  meldng  mufic  pull  one  fo 
gently  out  of  fleep,  that  che  awraking  refembles  in- 
chantment  more  than  the  difturbing  of  repofe.  A  de- 
licate tafte  in  colours,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  claro 
obfcuro,  the  art  of  uniting  light  to  light,  and  fhade 
to  fliade,  together  with  that  of  detaching  the  objefts 
from  the  gtound,  inimitable,  grave,  and  perfect  har- 
mony, were  the  qualities  which  diftlnguifhed  Corre- 
gio from  all  the  painters,  and  placed  him  near  the  head 
of  his  profelfion. 

ThcCarracci,  Lewis,  Auguftin,  and  Hannibal,  form- 
ed what  is  called  the  fecond  Lombard  fchool,  which  is 
frequently  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  fclnol  of 
■Bologna, 

Lewis  was  the  mafter  of  tlie  other  (wo  ;  he  had 
ftudied  the  works  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronefe  at  Ve- 
nice, thofe  of  Andre  del  Sarte  at  Florence,  thofe  of 
Corregio  at  Parma,  and  thofe  of  Jules  Romaen  at 
5  Mantua, 
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Schoi  Is.  Mantua;  but  he  chiefly  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
manner  of  Corregio.  Hannibal  fluftuated  between  Cor- 
regio  and  Titian.  Auguftin  their  rival  in  painting 
had  his  mind  cultivated  by  learning,  and  devoted  part 
of  his  time  to  poetry  and  mufic,  to  dancing  and  to  other 
fnanly  exercifes.  Thefe  three  painters  often  employ- 
ed their  talents  on  the  fame  piece  ;  and  it  was  admi- 
rable that  their  united  labours  feeraed  to  be  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit. 

They  eftabliflied  an  academy  at  Bologna,  which 
their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  art  made  them 
call  Pj4cadem'ta  degU  Defderoji ;  but  it  was  afterward 
called  the  Academy  of  the  Carracci,  becaufe  the  reputa- 
tion which  thefe  artitts  acquired,  permitted  not  a 
more  ilhiftrious  name  to  be  given  to  an  eftablifliment  of 
which  they  were  the  founders.  In  this  fchool  were 
taught  the  art  of  conftrufling  models,  perfpc6tive, 
and  anatomy  ;  leflbns  were  given  on  the  beautiful 
proportions  of  nature,  on  the  beft  manner  of  ufing 
colours,  and  on  the  principles  of  light  and  fhade. 
They  held  frequent  conferences,  in  which  not  only 
artiUs,  but  men  of  general  knowledge,  were  permit- 
ted to  elucidate  points  relative  to  the  art  of  painting  : 
but  they  were  feparatcd  upon  Hannibal's  going  to 
Rorre  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  cardinal  Farnefe. 

The  works  of  the  Carrscci  are  often,  from  the  re- 
fcmblance  of  their  manner,  confounded  together ; 
efpecially  thofe  which  were  finifhed  previous  to  the 
r<:'fidence  of  Hannibal  at  Rome.  Meanwhile  each  of 
them  has  a  decided  character  diftin6l  from  the  other 
two.  Lewis  had  lefs  fire,  but  more  of  gracefulnefs 
and  grandeur:  Auguftin  had  more  fpirit  in  his  con- 
fcption,  and  more  pleafantnefs  in  his  execution  :  Han- 
nibal is  charadteriztd  by  boldnefs,  by  a  dtlign  more 
profound,  by  an  expreflion  more  lucky,  and  by  an 
execution  more  folid. 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  who  faw  the  works  of  Lewis 
at  Bologna,  holds  him  out  in  his  difcourfes  as  the  bell; 
model  for  what  is  called  fyk  in  painting  ;  which  is  the 
fpculty  of  difpofing  colours  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
prefs  our  fentimerts  and  ideas.  Lodovico  Carracci," 
fays  he,  '*(!  mean  in  his  befl  works)  appears  to  me  to 
approach  the  neareft^  to  perfedlion.  His  unafFecfted 
breadth  of  light  and  fhadow,the  fimplicity  of  colouring, 
which,  holding  its  proper  rank,  does  not  draw  afide 
the  leaft  part  of  the  attention  from  the  fubjeft,  and 
the  folemn  ePeft  of  that  twilight  which  feems  diffufed 
over  hifi  piftiires,  appears  to  me  to  correfpond  with 
grr've  and  dignified  fubjefta  better  tlian  the  n-ore  ar- 
tificial brilliancy  of  funfliine  which  enhghttns  the  pic- 
tures of  Titian,'' 

Hannibal  is  efleemed  by  the  beft  judges  as  a  model 
for  benuty  and  dcfipn.  Thofe  who  blame  him  for  be- 
coming lefs  a  co!ourift  at  Rome  than  he  was  at  Bo- 
logna, ought  to  reco.'lcft  that  it  is  his  performances 
at  Rome  which  have  chiefly  fecured  his  reputation. 
Severe  critics  have  ma'Ptained  that  his  defign  is  too 
little  varied  in  his  figures  ;  tl^at  he  txcels  only  in  male 
beauty  ;  that  in  imitating  ancient  liatues,  he  excites 
fome  relembiance,  but  without  arriving  at  the  fubiimi- 
ty  of  ideas  and  of  ftyle  which  chars;C\erize  the  ancients ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  hath  fuccef  fuUy  iniiti-ted 
the  exterior  of  their  manner,  but  that  he  was  iucapat  le 
ef  reaching  the  interior  and  profound  reafonings  which 
'*        determined  thofe  admirable  artift^!. 

The  fuccefsof  Hannibal, and  the  reputation  which  he 
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acquired,  have  been  pernicious  to  the  art.  His  fuccef-  Schools, 
fors,  deluded  by  thefe  confiderations,  have  made  him  — v~~-' 
the  objed  of  their  imitattsn,  without  afcending  to  the 
fources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge,  and 
which  he  never  could  equal.  The  refult  has  been, 
that,  inftead  of  becoming  equal  to  Hannibal,  they  have 
often  copied  his  imperfections.  •  ,y 

This  fchool  has  been  fo  difi'erent  under  different T'le  French 
maflers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  charafterize  it.  Some  o£^'^*^°°^- 
its  artifts  have  been  formed  on  the  Florentine  and  Lom- 
bard manner,  others  on  the  Roman,  others  on  the 
Venetian,  and  a  few  of  them  have  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves  by  a  manner  which  may  be  called  their  own. 
In  fpeaking  in  general  terms  of  this  fchool,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  no  peculiar  charaflcr  ;  and  it  can  only 
be  diftinguiftied  by  its  aptitude  to  imitate  eifily  any 
impreffion  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  fpeaking  ftill  in 
general  terms,  that  it  unites,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
the  different  parts  of  the  art,  without  excelling  in  any 
one  of  them. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  progrefs  of 
painting  in  France.  Miniature  painting,  and  paint- 
ing on  glafs,  were  early  cultivated  in  that  country  ;  and 
in  thefe  two  kinds,  the  Italians  had  often  recourfe 
to  the  French  artifts.  When  Francis  I.  encouraged 
Roftb  a  Florentine,  and  Primatice  a  Bolognian,  the 
painters  in  Fiance  were  not  remarkable  for  any  fupe- 
rior  talent  ;  but  they  were  capable  of  w^arking  under 
thefe  foreign  artifts. 

Coufin,  a  painter  on  glafs  and  portrait-painter,  was 
the  firft  who  eftablifhed  any  kind  of  reputation  in 
France.  He  was  corredt,  but  poflefled  very  little  ele- 
gance of  defign. 

Painting,  for  fome  time  encouraged  by  Francis  I. 
fell  into  a  ftate  of  languor,  from  which  it  was  not  re- 
covered till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Jacques  Blan- 
cliard,  formed  at  the  Venetian  fchool,  and  called  the 
French  Titian,  flouriftied  about  this  period.  But  as 
he  died  young,  and  without  educating  any  pupils  to  • 
perpetuate  his  manner,  he  muft  be  regarded  as  afingle 
good  artift,  and  net  as  a  founder  of  the  French, 
fchool. 

In  the  fame  manner  Pouflfm,  one  of  the  greateft: 
French  painters,  and  whom  thi-y  call  thd  Raphael  of 
France^  educated  no  pupih,  nor  formed  any  fchool. 
His  ftyle  and  character  of  painting  are  defcribed  by 
Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  as  fimple,  careful,  pure,  and 
corred.  No  works  of  any  modern  (adds  the  fame 
author)  have  fo  much  of  the  air  of  antique  painting 
as  thofe  of  Pouffin.  His  beft  performances  have  a  re- 
markable drynefs  of  manner,  which,  though  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation,  yet  feems 
perfeftly  correfpondent  to  that  ancient  fimplicity  which 
diftinguiftics  his  ftyle. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  changed  from  this 
manner  to  one  much  fofter  and  richer  ;  where  there 
is  a  greater  union  betwei  n  the  figures  and  the  ground. 
His  favourite  fubjeils  wt  re  ancient  fahl;s;  and  no  paint- 
er was  ever  better  qualified  to  paint  fuch  fu!)jc£ts,  not 
ordy  from  hib  1  einj^-  eniinently  (killed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  cercmonits,  cnftorns,  and  hiibits  of  the  anciencs, 
hut  from  his  being  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  diffe- 
rent charaders  which  thofe  wlio  invented  them  gave 
their  allegorical  figures. 

If  Pouffin,  in  the  imitation  of  the  ancients,  repre- 
fciits  Apollo  driving  his  chan'ot  out  of  the  feaby  way 
4  G  of 
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Schools,  of  reprefenting'  the  fun  rifing,  if  he  perfom'fies  lakes 
^"-"sT*^  and  rivers,  it  is  no  way  ofTenfive  in  him,  but  feems 
pcrfcftly  of  a  piece  with  the  general  air  of  the  piAure. 
Gn  the  contrary,  if  the  figures  which  people  his  pic- 
tures had  a  modern  air  or  countenance,  if  they  appear- 
ed like  our  countrymen,  if  the  draperies  were  like 
cloth  or  fiik  of  our  manufafture,  if  the  landfcape  had 
the  appearance  of  a  modern  view,  how  ridiculous 
would  Apollo  appear  ?  inftead  of  the  fun,  an  old  man  ; 
or  a  nymph  with  an  urn,  inftead  of  a  river  or  a  lake. 

Pouffin,  however,  more  admired  than  imitated, 
had  no  manner  of  influence  in  forming  the  French 
fohool,  Simon  Vouet,  his  enemy  and  perfecutor,  had 
this  honour,  becaufe  his  pupils,  in  the  happy  age  of 
the  arts  in  France,  conferred  on  it  the  greateft  fplen- 
dor.  Vouet  was  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  ; 
but  the  fchool  which  he  erefted  would  have  had  no 
continuance  if  his  fcholars  had  purfued  his  manner  of 
painting.  He  had  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  facility  ; 
but  his  defign  was  falfe  with  regard  to  colours,  and 
"  without  any  idea  of  expreffion.  It  was  faid  of  him, 
that  he  only  needed  to  take  the  pencil  in  his  hand  to 
finifh  with  one  ftroke  the  fubjecl  which  he  bad  con- 
ceived ;  and  on  this  account  one  is  tempted  to  be 
pleafed,  becaufe  he  is  aftonifted.  He  had  the  merit 
of  deftroying  the  infipid  manner  which  reigned  in 
France  and  of  pointing  the  way  to  a  better  tafte. 

If  Vouet  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  fchool, 
LeBrun  finifhed  the  edifice.  WhenLeBrun  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Vouet,  he  aftonifhed  his  mafter 
and  the  reft  of  his  pupils  with  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
grcfs.  At  the  age  of  26  he  finifhed  his  piece  called 
the  horfes  of  Dlomede,  which  gained  a  place  in  the  pa- 
lace royal  (a),  befide  thofe  of  the  moft  eminent  pain- 
ters. He  was  afterwards  recommended  to  Pouffin ;  but 
the  young  artift  was  more  difpofed  by  his  natural  in- 
clinations to  that  modern  part  of  the  art  which  is 
called  the  great  machine,  than  to  the  profound  and  ftu- 
died manner  of  the  Greek  artifts.  Pouffin  at  the  fame 
time  was  of  great  fervioe  to  him,  in  recommending  to 
his  ftudy  the  monuments,  the  cuftoms,  the  drefs  of 
the  ancients  ;  their  architeflure,  their  rites,  their  fpec- 
tacles,  their  exercifcs,  their  combats,  and  their  tri- 
umphs. 

Le  Brun  had  a  noble  conception  and  a  fruitful 
imagination.  He  was  on  no  occafion  inferior  to  the 
vaft  compofitlons  which  he  undertook,  and  he  chiefly 
excelled  in  rigorous  coftume  and  exaft  likenefles. 

Few  painters  have  united  fo  great  a  number  of  ef- 
fential  quahties  and  acceffijries  of  the  art ;  and  if  he 
had  fuperlors,  it  confifted  in  this,  that  they  poifefftd 
foine  particular  quahty  in  a  more  eminent  degree. — 
He  was  a  good  drawer,  hut  his  defign  was  far  from 
being  fo  elegant  as  that  of  Raphael,  or  Jo  pure  as  that 
of  Domeniquc,  and  it  was  lefs  lively  than  that  of  Hnn- 
lul.al  Carracci,  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  model. 
In  drapery  he  followed  the  Roman  fchool :  the  clothes 
which  he  gave  to  his  figures  were  not  like  thofe  of 
the  Venetian  fchool,  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  fluff ;  they 
were  draperies  and  nothing  more,  and  this  manner 
agreed  with  the  heroic  ftyle  of  his  works  ;  but  in  this 
part  he  was  not- equal  to  the  painter  of  Urbino. — 
He  had  ftudied  the  exprcffion  of  the  affcftions  of  the 
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foul,  as  is  evident  from  his  treatife  on  the  charaAer  of  Schools, 
the  paffions  :  but  after  obferving  the  general  charac-  '  "  * 
ters,  and  eftablifhing  the  principal  ftrokes  of  expref- 
fion, he  thought  he  retr,:hed  the  whole  extent  of  this 
fubje<ft,  which  is  fo  infinitely  extended.  He  always 
employed  the  few  charaAers  which  he  had  ©nee  found 
out,  and  neglefted  to  ftudy  the  prodigious  variety  of 
gradations  by  which  the  interior  affeftions  are  mani- 
fefted  in  the  exterior  appearance.  He  fell  then  into 
the  manner  of  repeating  always ;  and  pofTeffed  neither 
the  delicacy,  nor  the  depth,  nor  the  extreme  juftnefs, 
of  Raphael's  expreffion.  He  loved  and  poffeffed  in  a 
high  degree  the  grand  machine  of  the  art ;  be  was  de- 
lighted with  great  compofitions  ;  and  he  gave  them 
life,  and  animation,  and  variety  ;  but  he  wanted  the 
vigour  and  infpiration  of  Raphael.  His  compofitions 
are  formed  on  philofophical  principles,  but  thofe  of 
Raphael  are  created.  Le  Brun  thought  well ;  Ra- 
phael, Pouffin,  le  Sueur,  thought  moft  profoundly. — 
Le  Brun  had  elevation,  but  he  was  not  elevated  like 
Raphael,  to  the  fublime. 

In  colouring,  Le  Brun  did  not  imitate  the  painters 
of  the  Venetian  fchool.  '1  he  fweet  attraAions  and 
ftrong  and  folid  colours  of  the  fchools  of  Rome  and 
Lombardy  feem  rather  to  have  been  the  objeft  of  his 
imitation  ;  and  from  them  alfo  he  learned  an  eafy, 
agreeable,  and  bold  management  of  the  pencil. 

As  Le  Brun  poffeffed  a  great  fhare  of  lively  imagi- 
nation, he  delighted  in  allegory,  which  gives  the 
greateft  fcope  far  ingenious  invention.  The  fecun- 
dity and  refources  of  his  imagination  appeared  ftill  far- 
ther, in  his  inventing  fymbols  for  his  allegorical  fi- 
gures, without  refting  contented  with  thofe  employed 
by  the  ancients.  But  fanciful  reprefentations  of  this 
kind  are  diftant  from  the  operations  of  true  genius. 
Spirit  and  thought  in  the  arts  are  very  different  fron;i 
fpirit  and  thought  in  literary  produftions.  A  paint- 
er of  moderate  abilities  may  intraduee  into  his  works 
a  great  deal  of  the  invention  which  belongs  to  poetry 
without  enriching  his  peculiar  art'.  The  true  fpirit 
of  painting  confifls  in  making  the  figures  appear  in 
the  very  circumftances  and  attitudes  in  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  aft,  and  penetrated  with  the  fenti- 
mcnts  with  which  they  ought  to  be  affefted.  By  , 
thefe  means  the  fpeftator  is  more  certainly  interefted 
than  if  the  actions  and  thoughts  were  reprefented  by 
allegorical  fymbols.  Pouffin  appears  to  have  lefs 
wafle  of  fpirit  and  imagination  than  Le  Brun,  while 
at  the  fame  time  he  gives  more  delight  to  people  of 
fpirit  and  imagination, 

Euftach  le  Sueur  was  the  contemporary  and  riral  of 
Le  Brun  ;  and  no  painter  approached  nearer  to  Ra- 
phael in  the  art  of  drapery,  and  in  difpofing  the  folds 
in  the  moft  artful  and  the  nobleft  manner.  His  de- 
fign was  in  general  more  flender  than  th.it  «f  Raphael, 
but,  like  his,  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  aa- 
cl«nt8.  Like  Raphael  he  reprefented  with  art  and 
precifion  the  afteftions  of  the  foul  like  him,  he  va- 
ried the  air  of  the  head,  according  to  the  condition, 
the  age,  and  the  chara«^ter  of  his  perfonages;  and,  like 
him,  he  made  the  different  parts  of  every  figure  con- 
tribute to  the  general  effect.  His  intention  in  comr 
pofing  was  to  exprcfs  his  fubjeft,  not  to  make  fhining 

contrails 
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Schools,  contrafts  or  beautiful  j^roups  of  figures,  not  to  afto- 
— "V— '  nifh  and  bewitch  the  fpeftator  by  the  deceitful  pomp 
of  a  theatrical  fcene,  or  the  fplcndor  of  the  great  ma- 
chine. His  tones  are  delicate,  his  tints  harmonious, 
and  his  colours,  though  not  fo  attradlive  as  thofe  of 
the  fchools  of  Venice  and  Flanders,  are  yet  engaging. 
They  fteal  peaceably  on  the  foul,  and  Ak  it  without 
diftraftion  or  the  parts  of  the  art,  fuperior  to  that  of 
colouring. 

His  preaching  of  St  Paul,  and  the  pifture  which 
he  painted  at  St  Gervais,  which  the  critics  compare 
with  the  beft  produdions  of  the  Roman  fchool,  and 
the  2  2  pidures  which  he  painted  for  the  Carthufian 
monaftery  at  Paris,  and  which  were  lately  in  pofleffion 
of  the  king,  are  efteemed  his  beft  pieces.  His  contem- 
poraries affirm,  that  he  confidered  as  Iketches  merely 
thofe  excellent  performances  which  are  the  glory  of 
the  French  fchool. 
I  If  Le  Sueur  had  lived  longer,  or  if,  like  Le  Brun, 

'  he  had  been  employed  under  a  court,  fond  of  the  arts 

and  of  learning,  to  execute  the  great  /  orks  of  the 
age,  the  French  fchool  would  have  adopted  a  different 
and  a  better  manner.  The  noble  beauty  of  his  heads, 
the  fimple  majefty  of  his  draperies,  the  lightnefs  of  his 
defign,  the  propriety  of  his  expieffion  and  attitudes, 
and  the  fimphcity  of  his  general  difpofition,  would 
have  formed  the  charaftcr  of  this  fchool.  The  deceit- 
ful pomp  of  theatrical  decoration  would  have  been 
more  lately  introduced,  or  perhaps  would  never  have 
appeared,  and  Paris  might  have  been  ,lhe  counter- 
part to  Rome.  But  as  Le  Biun,  by  an  accidental 
concurrence  ef  favourable  circumftances,  was  the  fa- 
fliionable  painter,  to  be  employed  or  rewarded  it  was 
necelTary  to  imitate  his  manner  ;  and  as  his  imitators 
pofTefled  not  his  genius,  his  faults  became  not  only 
current  but  more  deformed. 

The  Freneh  fchool  not  long  ago  changed  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and  if,  when  peace  fhall  be  reftored  to  this  un- 
happy  nation,  they  continue  to  follow  the  road  which, 
while  the  arts  flourilhed  among  them,  they  marked  out 
for  themfelves,  ihey  have  the  chance  of  becoming  the 
■moft  rigid  obfervers  of  the  laws  impofed  on  the  Greek 
artifts.  The  Count  de  Ceyles,  pupil  of  Bouchardion, 
who  by  his  rank  and  fortune  had  the  means  of  encou- 
raging the  imitators  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  ma- 
tters of  the  15th  century,  firft  formed  the  defign  of 
reftoring  a  pure  tafie  to  the  art  of  painting.  He  was 
feconded  by  the  talents  of  M.  Vien,  an  artift  who  had 
only  occafion  to  have  his  leflens  and  his  example  laid 
before  him. — In  this  manner  commenced  a  revolution, 
fo  much  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  was  fcatcely  ever 
known  that  any  nation  fubftituted  a  fyftem  of  fimple 
and  rigid  excellence  in  place  of  a  falfe  and  glittering 
tafte.  The  hiftory  of  all  nations,  on  the  contrary, 
difcovers  a  gradual  progrefs  from  a  rude  beginning  to 
perfection,  and  afterwards  to  irremediable  decay .  The 
French  had  the  profpeft  of  flopping  (hort  in  this  or- 
dinary courfe.  They  began  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
mikd  iuccefs;  and  the  beft  confequences.may  be  ex- 
pefted,  if  the  internal  commotions  of  France  do  not 
deftroy  the  taRe  for  the  arts,  the  exercife  of  which 
,  they  have  fufpent-'.ed. 
TheGer-  I»  Germany  there  can  han'Iy  be  faid  to  be  a 
man  fchool.  fchool,  as  it  is'a  continuation  of  fingle  artifis,  who  de- 
rived  their  manner  from  different  fcurces  of  origina- 
^  lity  and  imitation.    There  were  fome  German  pain- 
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tera  of  eminence,  when  the  aft,  emerging  from  Its  bar-  Scho 
barous  ftate,  firft  began  to  be  cultivated  with  fucccfs  ^""^ 
in  Europe.  As  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  ancients,  and  had  fcarcely  accefs  to  the  works  of 
their  contemporaries  in  Italy,  they  copied  nature  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  fomewhat  of  that  ftiffnefs  which 
forms  the  Gothic  manner.  It  is  this  manner,  if  we 
fpcak  of  the  early  German  painters,  which  charadlc- 
rixes  their  fchool.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
with  their  fucceffors,  part  of  whom  were  educated  in 
Flanders  and  part  in  Italy:  For  if  Mengs  or  Die- 
trich were  comprehended  in  this  fchool,  there  would 
be  nothing  peculiar  to  its  manner  difcovered  in  their 
works.  And  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  confine  our 
obfervatlons  to  the  more  ancient  German  painters,  in 
whom  the  Gothic  ftyle  is  confpicuous. 

Albert  Durer  was  the  firft  German  who  correded 
the  bad  tafte  of  his  countrymen.  He  excelled  in  en- 
graving as  well  as  painting.  His  genius  was  fertile, 
his  compofiiions  varied,  his  thoughts  ingenious,  and 
his  colours  briUiant.  Plis  works,  though  numerous, 
were  finlfiied  with  great  exadnefs ;  but  as  he  owed 
every  thing  to  his  genius,  and  as  works  of  inferior 
merit  were  by  the  falfe  tafte  of  the  times  preferred  t-* 
his,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  altogether  to  avoid  the 
faults  of  his  predecelTors.  He  is  blamed  for  ftiffnefs 
and  aridity  in  his  outlines,  for  little  tafte  or  grandeur 
in  his  eipreffion,  for  ignorance  of  the  coftume  of  aerial 
perfpeAlve  and  of  gradation  of  colours  :  but  he  had 
carefully  ftudied  lineal  perfpective,  architefture,  and 
fortification. 

John  Holbeen  or  Holbein,  nearly  contemporary 
with  Albert  Durer,  painted  ia  oil  and  water  colours. 
He  excelled  chiefly  in  hiftory  and  in  portrait  painting. 
His  colours  are  frefti  and  brilliant,  and  his  works 
are  highly  finifhed  ;  but  in  his  biftorical  fubjcAs,  his 
draperies  are  not  in  fo  good  a  tafte  as  thofe  of  Albert 
Durer.  ^ 

The  Flemifh  fchool  is  recommended  to  the  lovers  p 
of  the  art  by  the  difcovery,  or  at  Icaft  the  firft  prac-  nnlh 
tice,  of  oil  painting.  Van  Mander  gives  us  the  ac- fchool 
count  of  this  wonderful  difcovery  in  the  following 
words  :  "  John  Van  Eyck  was  fo  excellent  a  che- 
mift,  that  he  difcovered  a  method  of  varnilhing  his 
diftemper  colours  with  a  varnifli,  which  was  made  of 
fome  oils,  and  was  very  pleafing  on  account  of  the 
glofs  and  luftre  it  gave  them.  iVIany  artifts  in  Italy 
had  vainly  attempted  to  find  out  that  fecret ;  they 
never  hit  on  the  true  method.  It  happened  once  that 
John,  in  his  ufual  manner,  having  highly  finiflied  one 
of  his  pidures  on  boards,  and  having  varnilhed  it  with 
his  new  invented  varnifh,  expofed  it  to  dry  in  the  fun  ; 
but  whether  the  boards  were  not  well  joined;  or  whe- 
ther the  heat  of  the  fun  was  too  violent,  the  boards 
fplit  afunder  and  opened  in  the  junft ures.  John  fiw 
with  concern  that  his  work  was  fpoiled,  and  rcfolved 
to  contrive  fomething  againft  future  accidents  of  the 
fame  kind.  Being  difgufied  at  diftemper  painting 
and  varnifliing,  he  thought  of  a  varnifli  that  might 
dry  without  funfiiine  ;  and  having  tried  many  oils  and  ' 
fubftances,  he  found  that  lintlVed  and  put  oii  driti 
better  than  any  other.  Pie  boiled  them  with  fo.iiC 
other  drugs,  and  prodticed  the  bcft  varnifli  iir  tiie 
world.  Ever  bent  on  improvement,  he  found,  atter 
much  inquiry,  that  colours  mixed  with  thf  le  oils  work- ., 
ed  and  dried  extremely  well,  and  when  dried  would 
4  G  a  he 
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be  water-proof.  He  obfcrved  likewife,  that  thefe 
oils  would  animate  and  give  them  a  glofs  and  luftre 
without  any  farther  varnifhing."  The  truth,  however, 
of  this  account  is  now  very  much  qiieftioned  ;  and  it 
is  even  proved  by  the  manufcripts  of  Theophilus  Pref- 
byter,  and  alfo  by  fome  old  oil  paintings  in  England, 
that  this  method  of  painting  was  difcovsred  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  John  Van  Eyck.  At  the  fame  time 
we  admit,  that  John  and  his  brother  Hubert  may 
have  been  the  firit  who  brought  oil  painting  into  ge- 
neral practice,  not  only  by  fhowing  the  excellence  of 
which  it  was  fufceptible,  but  alfo  by  making  feveral 
improvements  on  the  art.  And  this  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, from  the  iRrtat  reputation  which  their  pidlures 
acquired  over  all  Europe  by  the  foftnefs  and  delicacy 
of  their  colours.  The  attention  of  the  Italian  paint- 
ers was  chirfly  excited,  infomuch  that  Antoine  de 
Mcffina  performed  a  journey  into  Flanders  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of  John  Van 
Eyck,  and  of  difcevering  the  fecret. 

John  de  Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting  as  a 
profeffion  in  Flandeis;  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  the 
founder  of  the  art.  This  extraordinary  perfon  pro- 
"tluced  an  Immenfe  number  of  works.  He  excelled 
equally  in  hiflorical,  portrait,  and  landfcape  painting; 
in  fruits,  flowers,  and  in  animals.  He  both  invented 
and  executed  with  the  greatell  fa.  ility  ;  and  to  (how 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  he  frequently  made  a  great 
number  of  fl<etches  of  the  fame  fubjeft  altogether  dif- 
ferent, without  allowing  any  time  to  elapfe  between 
them.  The  works  of  Rubens  were  deftitute  of  that 
foft  infpiration,  produflive  of  fweet  and  pleafant  ef- 
fefls,  fo  coufpicuous  in  the  works  of  Raphael  ;  but  he 
poffefled  (that  fprightlinefs  of  genius  and  ftrength  of 
mind  which  is  ever  ready  to  burft  forth  in  wonderful 
and  adonifhing  efFefts.  His  figures  appear  to  be  the 
txaft  counter-part  of  his  conceptions,  and  their  crea- 
tion nothing  more  than  a  fiaiple  a^tof  the  will. 

His  talent  for  defign  is  unjuftly  cenfured,  for  on 
every  occafion  his  defign  is  noble  and  eafy.  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  anatomy,  but  he  was  hurried  away 
by  the  impetuofity  of  his  imagination  and  the  ardour 
for  execution  ;  he  preferred  fplendor  to  the  beauty 
of  forms,  and  facrificed  correftnefs  of  defign  too  often 
to  the  magic  of  colours.  In  fhort,  his  qualities  fup- 
pofe  a  mind  full  of  fire  and  vitjoar,  rather  than  accu- 
racy or  profound  thought.  His  drapery  may  be  con- 
fidered  rather  as  fine  than  properly  adapted  to  his  fi- 
gures :  for,  in  the  language  of  the  art,  to  clothe  and  to 
give  drapery  are  not  fynonymous  terms.  A  portrait 
painter  may  excel  in  clothing  his  perfonages,  while 
he  is  totally  incapable  of  giving  good  drapery  to  an 
liiftorical  painting.  His  chief  merit  confifts  in  co- 
louring ;  though  in  this  branch  of  the  art  he  has  not 
equalled  Titian,  He  is  the  firil  among  painters  emi- 
nent for  pomp  and  majefty  ;  the  firft  among  thofe  who 
fpeak  to  the  eye,  and  the  power  of  the  art  is  oftea 
carried  by  him  almoft  to  enchantment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  that  his 
method  of  painting  was  to  lay  the  colours  in  their 
place,  one  at  the  fide  of  another;  and  mix  them  after- 
wards by  a  flight  touch  of  the  pencil.  Titian  mingled 
his  tints  as  they  are  in  nature,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  impeffible  to  difcovtr  where  they  began  or 
terminated  ;  the  effeft  is  evident,  the  labour  is  con- 
cealed.   Thus  Rubens  is  more  dazzling,  and  Titian 
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more  harmonious.    In  this  part,  the  firft  excites  the  Schools, 
attention,  the  fecond  fixes  it.    The  carnations  of  Ti.'~"*V~^ 
tian  rtfemble  the  blufh  of  nature;  thofe  of  Rubens  are 
brilliant  and  polifhed  like  latin,  and  fometifncij  his 
tints  are  fo  ftrong  and  feparated  as  to  appear  like 
fpots. 

"  Rubens  (fays  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds)  is  a  remarkable 
in  fance  of  the  fame  mind  being  feen  in  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  art.  The  whole  Is  fo  much  of  a  piect, 
that  one  can  fcarce  be  brought  to  believe  but  that  if 
any  one  of  them  had  been  more  correct  and  perftft, 
his  works  would  not  be  fo  complete  as  they  appear. 
If  we  fhouH  allow  a  greater  purity  and  correAutls 
of  drawing,  his  want  of  fimplicity  In  compofition, 
colouring,  and  drapery,  would  appear  more  grofs," 

In  his  compofition  his  art  is  too  apparent.  His  fi- 
gures have  expreffion,  and  aft  with  energy,  but  with- 
out fimplicity  or  dignity.  His  colouring,  In  which 
he  is  eminently  fl<illed,  Is  notwithllanding  too  much 
ot  what  we  call  tinted.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  works  thtrc  is  a  proportionahie  want  of  that  nice- 
ty of  diftinftion  and  elegance  of  mind,  which  Is  re- 
quired in  the  higher  walks  of  painting;  and  to  this 
want  it  may  be  in  fome  degree  afcrloed,  that  thofe 
qualities  which  mike  the  excellency  of  this  fubordi- 
nate  ftyle  appear  in  him  with  their  greateit  luilre, — ■ 
Indeed  the  facihty  with  which  he  Invented,  the  rlch- 
nefs  of  his  compofition,  the  luxuriant  harmony  and 
brilliancy  of  his  colouring,  fo  dazzle  the  eye,  that 
whilll  his  works  continue  before  us,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  all  his  deficiencies  are  fully  fupplied. 

The  Flemifh  fchoul,  of  which  Rubens  is  the  greateft; 
mafter,  Is  remarkable  for  great  brilliancy  of  colours 
and  the  magic  of  the  claro-obfcuro.  To  thefe  may  be 
joined  a  profound  defign,  which  is  yet  not  founded  on 
the  mod  beautiful  forms  ;  a  compofition  pofl'efled  of 
grandeur,  a  certain  air  of  nobleuefs  in  the  figures, 
ftrong  and  natural  exprellions;  in  ftiort,  a  kind  of  na- 
tional beauty,  which  is  neither  copied  from  the  an- 
cients nor  from  the  Roman  nor  Lombard  fchools,  but 
which  deferves  to  pleafc,  and  is  capable  of  pleafing. 

To  fpeak  in  general  terms,  and  without  regarding -ph- 
a  great  number  of  exceptions,  the  Dutch  fchool  fchool. 
arcrles  none  of  the  above  quahties  to  great  perfedlioa,  " 
except  that  of  colouring.    Far  from  excelling  in  the 
beauty  of  heads  and  forms,  they  feem  chiefly  to  de- 
light In  the  exadl  Imitation  of  the  loweft  and  moit  Ig- 
noble.   Their  fubjeits  are  derived  from  the  tavern, 
the  fmith's  fliop,  and  from  the  vulgar  amufcincnts  of 
the  rudeft  peafants.    The  expreflions  are  fufiiciently 
marked  ;  but  It  Is  the  expreflion  of  paffions  wliich  de- 
bafe  inftead  of  ennobling  human  nature.    Oije  would 
think  that  they  pradllfed  the  art  of  degrading  the  bo- 
dies and  fouls  of  men. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  Dutch  painterd  have  fucceeded  in  feveral  branches 
of  the  art.  If  they  have  chofen  low  objedbs  of  imita- 
tion, they  have  reprefented  them  with  great  exaftnefs; 
and  truth  muft  always  pleafe.  If  they  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded In  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  the  claro-obfcuro, 
they  at  lealt  excel  in  the  moft  ftriking,  fuch  as  in  light 
confined  In  a  narrow  fpace,  night  illumlHated  by  the 
moon  or  by  torches,  and  the  light  of  a  fmith's  forge. 
The  Dutch  underftand  the  gradations  of  colours  ;  and 
by  their  knowledge  of  contraft  they  have  arrived  at 
the  art  of  painting  light  itfelf.    They  have  no  rivals 
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chools.  in  landfcape  painting,  confidered  as  the  faithful  repre- 
fentation  or  pifture  of  a  particular  fcene  ;  but  they 
are  farfrera  equalling  Titian,  Pouffin,  Claude  Lorrain, 
&c.  who  have  carried  to  tbe  greatell  perfedion  the 
ideal  landfcape,  and  whofe  pidures,  inftead  of  being 
the  topographical  reprefentation  of  certain  places,  are 
the  combined  refult  of  every  thing  beautiful  in  their 
imagination  or  in  nature.  The  Dutch,  however,  di- 
ftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  perfpc'dive,  by  their 
clouds,  fea-fcenes,  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  and  infeds; 
and  they  excel  in  miniature  painting.  In  fliort,  every 
thing  which  requires  a  faithful  imitation,  colour,  and 
a  nice  pencil,  is  well  executed  by  the  Dutch  painters. 

Holland  has  alfo  produced  hiftory  painters,  as  Oc- 
tavius  Van  Been,  and  Vander  Hilft  the  rival  of  Van- 
dyke, and  perhaps  his  fuperior :  but  it  is  not  in  the 
works  of  thofe  artifts  that  we  find  the  charafter  of 
the  Dutch  fchool. 

Neither  is  the  origin  of  their  ftyle  to  be  derived 
from  the  works  of  Lucas  of  Leyden,  though,  from  the 
time  he  flouriihed,  viz.  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
Dutch  fchool.  Lucas  painted  in  oil,  in  water  co- 
lours, and  on  glafs  ;  and  the  kinds  of  his  painting 
were  hiftory,  landfcape,  and  portrait.  Hia  pifture  of 
the  Laft  Judgment  is  preferved  in  the  Hotel-de-ville 
of  Leyden  ;  it  poffefTes  vaft  merit  in  point  of  compo- 
fition,  anda  great  variety  of  figures. 

If  miniature  painting  be  confidered  as  a  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Dutch  fchool,  Cornelius  Polembourg 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  it.  He  pofiefTed 
the  colour,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  difpofition  of  the 
claro-obfcuro,  which  chiefly  diftlnguifti  this  fchool ; 
and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  added,  it  is  want  of  correftnefs 
in  his  defign. 

But  if  the  cheice  of  low  figures  is  its  chief  cha- 
rafteriftic,  this  is  to  be  found  in  thegreateft  perfedion 
in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt  Vanryn  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  offenfive  in  this  artift,  as  his  compo- 
fitlons  frequently  required  an  oppofite  choice  of  figures. 
As  his  father  was  a  miller  near  Leyden,  his  education 
muft  altogether  have  depended  on  the  exertion  of 
great  talents  and  the  ftudy  of  nature.  He  ftudied  the 
grotefque  figure  of  a  Dutch  peafant  or  the  fevvant  of 
an  inn  with  as  much  application  as  the  greateft  ma- 
tters of  Italy  would  have  ftudied  the  Apollo  of  Belvi- 
dere  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis  This  was  not  the  man- 
ner of  elevating  himfelf  to  the  noble  conceptions  of 
Raphael ;  but  it  was  acquiring  the  imitation  of  truth 
in  vulgar  painting. 

*'  Rembrandt  (fays  M.  Defcamps)  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  great  artifts  for  colour  and  delicacy  of 
touch  and  claro-obfcuro.  It  appears  that  he  would 
have  difovered  the  art,  though  he  had  been  the  firft 
perfon  that  ever  attempted  it.  He  formed  to  himfelf 
rules  and  a  method  of  colouring,  together  with  the 
mixture  of  colours  and  the  effect  of  the  different 
tones.  He  delighted  in  the  great  oppofitions  of  light 
and  fiiade ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  this  branch  of  the  art.  Hie  workfliop  was 
occafionally  made  dark,  and  he  received  the  light  by 
a  hole,  which  fell  as  he  chofe  to  direA  it  on  the  place 
which  he  defired  to  be  enlightened.  On  particular 
occ.ifions  he  puffed  behind  his  model  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  ground  he  wanted  ;  and 
this  piece  of  doth  receiving  the  fame  ray  which  en. 
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li'^htened  the  head,  marked  the  difference  in  a  fenfible  ^  Schools. 
minner,  and  allowed  the  painter  the  power  of  aug-    " '  * 
mcnting  it  according  to  his  principles. 

Rembrandt's  manner  of  palntisg  is  a  kind  of 
magic.  No  artift  knew  betcer  the  eflefils  of  different 
colours  mingled  together,  nor  could  better  diftinguifh 
thofe  which  did  nat  agree  from  thofe  which  did. 
He  placed  every  tone  in  its  place  with  fo  much  ex- 
adlnefs  and  harmony,  that  he  needed  not  to  mix  tbern, 
and  fo  deftroy  what  may  be  called  the  flower  and 
frefhnefs  of  the  colours.  He  made  the  firft  draught 
of  his  piftures  with  great  precifion,  and  with  a  mix- 
ture of  colours  altogether  particular  :  he  proceeded  on 
his  firft  flcttch  with  a  vigorous  application,  and  fome- 
times  loaded  his  lights  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of  co- 
lour, that  he  feemed  to  model  rather  than  to  paint. 
One  of  his  heads  is  faid  to  have  a  nofe  nearly  as  much 
projefted  as  the  natural  nofe  which  he  copied." 

Such  is  the  power  of  genius,  that  Rembrandt,  with 
all  his  faults,  and  they  are  enormous,  is  placed  among 
the  greateft  artifts  by  M.  Defcamps,  who  faw  his 
works,  and  was  himfelf  an  artift.  It  is  neceffary  toob- 
ferve,  that  if  Rembrandt  was  ignorant  of  the  eflential 
parts  of  his  art, or  neglefted  them,  he  was  yet  acquainted 
with  expreflion,  which  alone  was  capable  of  giving  anima- 
tion to  his  works.  Hisexpreflions  are  not  noble, butthey 
are  juft,  lively,  and  executed  with  great  judgment. 

John  de  Laer,  a  miniature  painter,  and  who  made 
choice  of  his  fubjefts  from  common  life,  defiirves  a 
diftinguifhed  place  in  the  Dutch  fchool.  He  painted 
hunting-fctnes,  the  attacks  of  robbers,  public  feilivals, 
landfcapes,  and  fea  views  ;  and  he  ornamented  his  pic- 
tures with  old  ruins,  and  enriched  them  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  He  had  a  correct  defign,  and 
employed  vigorous  and  lively  colouring. 

Van-Gftade,  although  born  at  Lubeck,  Gerard 
Dow,  Met/u,  Miris,  Woiiwermans,  Berghem,  and  the 
celebrated  painter  of  flowers  Van-Huyfum^  belong  to 
the  Dutch  fchool. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fchools  of  v/hlch  we  have 
treated  have  no  longer  any  exillence.  ]:a1y  alone 
had  four  fchooli,  aiul  there  only  remain  at  pvefent  a 
very  iew  Italian  artifts  known  to  foreigners.  The 
Ichool  of  Rubens  is  in  v;iin  fought  for  in  Flanders. 
If  the  Dutch  fchool  ftill  exifts,  it  is  not  known  be- 
yond the  precinfts  of  Holland.  Mengs  a  German  ar- 
tift has  made  himfelf  famous  in  our  days;  but  it  was 
In  Italy  that  he  chiefly  improved  his  talents  and  exer- 
clfed  hifc  art.  M.  Dietricii,  another  Germain,  has  made 
himfelf  known  to  ftraugers;  but  two  folitary  artifts 
do  not  form  a  fchool. 

A  new  fchool  is  formed  in  our  times  and  in  our  The  Eiig'- 
own  counrty,  called  the  Engli/Io  fchool.  It  is  connefted  llfli  fchoo'. 
with  the  academy  in  London  inftituted  in  1766  by 
letters  patent  from  the  king,  and  formed  only  In  1769. 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  is  the  undoubted  founder  of  it. 
His  works  give  him  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the 
artifts  of  the  prefent  age,  and  exhibit  a  genius  in  their 
author  which  has  feldom  been  furpaffcd  :  but  the 
effefts  which  he  has  contrived  to  give  to  them  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  fchool,  and  by  the  good  prin- 
ciples whicli  his  difcoarfes  to  academicians,  and  his 
example  as  a  painter,  have  difleminated,  will  fecure  his 
reputation  as  long  as  England  fhall  eftecm  the  ad- 
vantages  and  the  worth  of  great  abilities.  The  Eng- 
lilh  talic  appears  to  be  formed  on  the  great  mafters 
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School',  of  the  Italian  and  the  FlemllTifchooIa.  Sir  Jofhna  was  a 
^ "  *  great  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  particularly  re- 
commends him  to  the  attention  of  the  academicians. 
"  I  feel  (fays  Sir  Jofhua)  a  felf-congratularion  in 
knowing  myfelf  capable  of  fjch  fenfations  as  he  in- 
tended to  excite.  I  refleft,  not  without  vanity,  that 
thefe  difcourfes  bear  teftimony  of  my  admimtion  of 
that  truly  divine  man  ;  and  I  fliould  defire  that  the  laft 
words  which  I  flioirld  pronounce  in  this  academy, 
and  from  this  place,  might  be  the  name  of — Michael 
.^ngslo."  But  though  he  thus  enthufiaftically  admired 
this  very  great  maH,yet  he  allows,  what  cannotindeed  be 
t'enied,  that  he  was  capricious  in  his  inventions  ;  "  and 
this  (fays  he)  may  make  fome  circumfpeftion  necefl'ary 
in  ftudying  his  works  ;  for  though  they  appear  to  be- 
come him,  an  imitation  of  them  is  always  dangerous, 
and  will  prove  fometimes  ridiculous.  '  In  that  dread 
circle  none  durfl  tread  but  he.*  Tome,  I  confef3,his  ca- 
price does  not  lower  the  eftimation  of  his  genius,  even 
though  it  is  fometimes,  I  acknowledge,  carried  to  the 
extreme:  and  however  thofe  eccentric  excurfiona  are 
confidered,  we  mufl  at  the  fame  time  recollefl:,  that 
tliofe  faults,  if  they  are  faults,  are  fuch  as  never  could 
occur  to  a  mean  and  vulgnr  mind  ;  that  they  flowed 
Irom  the  fame  fource  which  produced  bisgreatelt  beau- 
ties ;  and  were  therefore  fuch  as  none  but  himfelf  was 
capable  of  committing  ;  they  were  the  powerful  im- 
pulfes  of  a  m.ind  unufed  to  fubje<Stion  of  any  kind,  and 
too  high  to  be  controuled  by  cold  criticifm." 

The  effeA  of  Sir  Jofhua's  difcourfes  is  vifible  in  the 
pifturesof  this  fchool.  The  Death  of  General  Wolf,  the 
DtfyartureofRei^uIus  for  Carthage,  the  ArrlvalofAgrip- 
pi'ia,and  fome  other  fubjeft?,  are  decided  proofs  that  the 
Englifli  fchool  is  acquainted  with  greatnefs  of  ftyle, 
boldnefs  of  expreflion,  and  the  art  of  managing  a 
great  number  of  figures.  It  will  be  fortunate  for  the 
painters  of  this  fchool,  if,  more  rigid  with  regard  to 
their  forms  than  ambitious  of  poignant  and  aftonifhing 
effeils,  they  fupport  the  charafler  which  they  have 
already  acquired.  But  although  England  had  not 
enjoyed  this  brilliant  fuccefs  in  painting,  flie  would 
have  immortalized  herfelf  by  the  excellency  of  her  en- 
gravings. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  in  all  thofe  fchools  the  caufe 
of  the  charafter  which  dillinguiflies  thenn.  In  the  Ro- 
man fchool,  it  is  the  excellent  education  of  its  firft 
mailers,  together  with  tbe  precious  remains  of  an- 
tiquity found  in  tlie  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the 
Venetian  fchool,  the  magniticence  derived  from  the 
commerce  of  the  eaft,  the  frequency  of  feufts  and 
mafqueriidts,  and  the  neccfiity  of  painting  to  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  who  were  accuftomed  to  behold  thefc 
magnificent  objects,  were  the  c  uifcs  of  its  gaudy  talie. 
In  the  Dutcb  fchool,  the  peculiarity  of  its  grovelling 
manner  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  habits  of  the 
artiila.  Accuftomcd  to  vifit  taverns  and  workfhops, 
and  having  mod  commonly  expofed  to  t'/.eir  view 
low  and  grotcfque  figures,  they  reprefent  in  their  pic- 
tures the  objc<fts  which  w;re  moft  familiar  to  tliem  in 
life. 

^  Ency.hp.      **  Beauty  (fays  a  French  writer '*  )  ought  to  be 
Be.iuK  A>ts,\.\\i2  charaSeriftic  of  the  Engliih  fchool,  becav:fe  the 
turn.  I.      artifls  have  it  often  expofed  to  the-r  view.     If  this 
beauty  is  not  precilely  fimilnr  to  t'.p.t  among  the  an- 
cients, it  is  not  inferior  to  it.    The  Enghlh  fchool 
ihould  alfo  diftinguilh  itftif  for  truth  of  exprcfiion  j 
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berty  enjoyed  in  that  country  gives  to  con^pari- 
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every  pafiion  its  natural  and  unbiafled  operation.  It 
will  probably  long  preferve  its  ilmplicity  unpolluted  by  AnTient  ^ 
the  pomp  of  theatrical  talle  and  the  conceit  of  falfe  and  Mo- 
graces,  becaufe  the  Englifh  manners  will  long  preferve  dcm. 
their  fimplicity.  y— . 

*'  Examine  the  pii^ure  of  a  Frenchwoman  (con- 
tinues he)  painted  by  an  artilloi  that  nation  and  you 
will  generally  find,  in  place  of  expreflion,  a  forced  grin, 
in  which  the  eyes  and  the  forehead  does  not  partake, 
and  which  indicates  no  affeftion  of  the  foul.  Exa- 
mine the  picture  of  an  EngUfhwoman  done  by  one 
of  their  painters,  and  you  obferve  an  elegant  and 
fimple  expreflion,  which  makes  you  at  once  jcquaintcd 
with  the  charafter  of  the  perfan  reprefented." 

Sect.  III.    Comparifon  between  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Painting. 

No  perfon  of  judgment  or  tafte  hefitates  to  give  the 
f^pcrlority  to  the  ancient  fculptUre  ;  but  the  moderns 
comfort  themfelves  with  refuflng  the  fame  fuperiority 
to  the  Greek  artifl^s  in  the  art  of  painting.  The  fmall 
number  of  their  produftions  which  remain,  and  the 
probable  conjedlures  which  may  be  formed  concern- 
ing thofe  which  have  perifiied,  go  the  length  to  prove 
that  the  Greek  painters  conduced  themfelves  on 
other  principles  than  thofe  which  have  received  the 
fanftion  of  cuflom  and  the  force  of  laws  In  our  fchools. 
But  this  ccnfure  might  be  applied  with  equal  jufticc  to 
Homer  as  an  epic  poet,  and  to  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides as  writers  of  tragedy. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  manner  of  painting  conlifts  In  the  complica- 
tion of  figures  and  the  pompous  decoration  of  fcenery 
which  prevails  In  the  modern,  when  compared  with 
the  nnity  and  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  painters. 
This  fimplicity,  however,  does  not  feem  to  arife  from 
the  want  of  capacity,  but  from  a  choice,  as  Polyg- 
notus,  one  of  their  moft  ancient  painters,  reprefents  in 
one  of  his  pieces  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  In  an- 
other the  defcent  of  Ulyfles  into  hell  ;  but  they  foon 
decided  In  favour  of  fimplicity,  and  their  pieces  ge- 
nerally contain  one  or  two  fijurer,  and  very  rarely- 
more  than  three  or  four. 

Poetry  in  this  particular  Is  conducted  on  very  dif- 
ferent principles.  A  poet  may  with  great  propriety- 
multiply  his  charafters,  and  enter  Into  details  of  a 
variety  of  afllons,  becaufe  the  whole  of  his  characters 
and  aftions  do  not  occupy  the  mind  of  his  reader  at 
the  fame  time.  The  whole  of  his  art  confifts  in  ma- 
king  one  naturally  facceed  another;  but  every  part 
ot  the  poem  which  contains  a  feparate  tranfadion 
would  make  a  pidture  capable  of  fixing  the  attention^ 
In  painting,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  ;  and  it  is  by"" 
no  means  fatlsfied  if  20  or  30  figures  are  prefented  to 
it,  which  It  cannot  pofiibiy  comprehend.  It  Is  in 
vain  to  group  the  figures,  or  to  call  the  attention  to 
the  principal  objeft  by  a  greater  degree  of  light  ;  the 
fpeftalor  is  anxious  to  examine  every  objedt^  which  is 
preicnce.i  to  him  ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  examined, 
for  what  reafon  arc  they  painted  i\n  exccll-int  piece, 
at  the  fame  time,  confuting  cf  a- great  number  of  fi- 
gures, will  give  pleafure  ;  but  it  is  a  -compajued  with 
that  fatigue  which  one  experiences  when  he  runs  over 
a  galiery  furni.lied  with  z  great  variety  of  excellent 
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Thofe  obfervations  on  the  attention  of  t'le  fpeftator 
led  the  Greeks  to  make  fir.iilar  ones  on  the  attention 
of  the  ariift.  They  perhaps  thought  that  the  painter 
who  had  to  execute  a  great  variety  of  figures  in  the 
fame  work,  couM  not  ftudy  each  of  them  with  equal 
accuracy  and  care  ;  and  of  confequence  that  he  might 
produce  fomething  aflonifhing  in  the  extent,  and  yet 
difgufting  in  the  dttsil. 

This  difference,  however,  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern painting,  cannot  give  any  decided  principle  to 
determine  on  their  comparative  merit.  We  are  ac- 
cultonned  to  behold  affemblages  in  nature  ;  and  it  is  a 
f:i6t,  that  even  in  affefting  fcenes  a  great  number  of 
figures  may  not  only  be  brought  together,  but  that 
they  may  heighten  the  diftrefs.  It  is  fuppofitig  a 
pifture  to  have  little  effeft,  to  Imagine  that  we  can 
coolly,  and  with  the  fame  kind  of  attention,  examine 
the  principal  and  the  accelTory  figures.  If  it  is  highly 
finifhed,  our  whole  foul  muft  be  abforbed  in  that  ob- 
jeft  which  the  artift  intended  to  be  moft  confpicuous  ; 
and  if  we  give  any  attention  to  the  furrounding  figures, 
we  fliall  confider  them  as  fpeftators  of  the  fame  fcene, 
and  derive  from  them  an  addition  of  fympathy  and  of 
feeling.  The  whole  queftion  In  this  particular  point 
of  view  amounts  to  this,  that  the  moderns  have  chofen 
a  more  difficult  part ;  and  if  they  have  executed  it  with 
fuccefs,  their  merit  is  greater.  And  this  obfervation 
will  hold  good,  unlefs  it  ci'.n  be  proved  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impoffible  to  make  an  aflemblage  of  figures  lead 
to  one  general  and  common  effeft. 

The  proper  manner  of  deciding  the  comparative 
merit  wf  the  ancients  and  moderns,  Is  to  confider,  as 
far  as  we  have  fufficient  data  to  go  upon,  to  what  degree 
the  ancients  excelled  in  the  particular  departments  of 
this  art.  There  are  two  fources  from  which  we  can 
derive  information  ;  namely,  from  the  morfcls  of  anti- 
quity which  yet  remain,  and  from  what  the  ancient 
writers  have  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  paInting,bothof  which 
are  extremely  defedi  /e.  It  is  allowed, however,  by  every 
/kilful  perfon  who  has  viewed  the  remains  of  ancient 
paintings,  that  none  of  them  appear  to  be  the  perform- 
ances of  fuper!or,artifts,  notwitftanding  much  merit  In 
the  defign  and  accuracy  in  the  dr.iwing,  which  indeed 
feems  to  have  been  habitual  to  almoft  every  ancient  ar- 
tift.  The  bcft  among  thefe  paintings  (according  to 
Sir  Joflnia  Reynolds),  '*  the  fuppofed  marriage  in  the 
Aldr-obandine  palace,"  is  evidently  far  ihort  of  that 
degree  of  excellence  undoubtedly  Implied  in  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  ancifrnt  authors,  and  which  from  them  we 
are  fairly  L'd  to  e5:pe<ft. 

Still  more  defedive,  if  poffible,  is  this  lad  fpecies 
of  evidence  :  for  we  have  no  dirtft  treatife  remaining 
on  the  fubjeft  by  any  of  the  ancients,  ahhough  many 
were  compofed  by  their  artifts.  The  pisfTages  from 
which  we  are  to  decide  are,  either  the  curfory  remarks 
of  writers  not  exprefsly  treating  on  the  fubjeft  of 
painting,  or  the  difcriptions  of  thofe  who  st  beft  can 
rank  but  as  amakurs  of  a  fafnionable  art.  From  thefe 
indeed  we  may  pretty  fafely  affert  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  the  pafiages  Imply  ;  but  we  Oiould  rea- 
fon  very  inconcliifively,  were  we  to  deny  them  any 
higher  or  any  other  merit  than  appears  to  fee  ftridly 
contained  in  thefe  fcattered  obfervations.  Let  any 
one  for  a  monient  place  the  modern  painters  in  his 
mind  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  ancitats,  and  he  will 
quickly  decide  on  the  truth  of  thcfc  remarks. 
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Nevertheltfs,  it  is  neceflary  on  this  fubjed  to  derive  Compari- 

fome  conclufions  from  the  informntlon  which  is  occa-/"'"  , 
„      ,,      .       .  .  1  »T-ii   ^  .1  •       tween  the 

fionally  given  m  ancient  authors,     lhat  the  ancients 

paid  a  particular  attention  to  defign,  would  be  evident  and  Mo- 

from  the  manner  in  which  they  fpeak  of  this  depart- dern.  

ment  of  the  graphic  art,  even  though  the  moderns  Vfcre  ■— -* 
not  in  poileflion  of  fuch  remnlning  proofs  of  their  ex- 
cellence herein  (though  by  artifts  of  an  inferior  clafs), 
as  to  place  this  point  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  confidered  that,  with  refped  to 
freedom  and  corrednefs  of  outline,  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  are  very  nearly  conneded  ;  that  Phidias  and  A- 
pelles  were  nearly  contemporaries;  that  many  of  the 
ancient  painters,  fuoli  as  Zeuxis,  Protogenes,  Apelles, 
&c.  were  accuftonied  to  modelling  for  the  purpofe  of 
fculpture  or  of  calling  ;  that  the  extreme  elegance  of 
delign  in  the  ancient  ftatues  is  fo  notorious  as  to  be 
the  acknowledged  model  even  for  modern  artifts  ;  and 
that  thefe  ornaments  of  fculpture  were  well  known  and 
univerfally  admired  among  the  ancients — we  fliall  have 
little  hefitation  in  admitting  their  equality  with  the 
moderns  fo  far  as  defign  is  concerned.  But  fiiouid 
any  doubt  remain  on  this  point,  the  drawings  from  the 
antiquities  of  Hcrjulaneum  will  be  ftriking  proofs  that 
truth,  elegance,  and  fpirit,  in  a  degree  rarely  to  be 
met  with  among  the  moderns,  were  habitual  even  to 
the  common  run  of  artifts  in  the  declining  age  of  an- 
cient painting. 

The  ancients  excelled  moreover  nat  merely  in  the 
common  nnd  obvious  pr.rts  of  defign;  but  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  (kill  in  the  art 
oi  forejioortening.  The  performance  of  Paufias  Is  a  proof 
of  this:  Fcdt  autem  grandes  tahalas  Jicut  fpeLtatam  in 
Pompeii  portic'ihus  bourn  immo/ationem.  Earn  enim  piBa- 
ram  primus  invtnit,  quam  pojlea  imilaii  funt  multt,  cquanit 
nemo.  Ante  omnia,  cum  longitudinem  lovis  ojiendere  ikI- 
let,  ad-verfum  eum  pinx't,  nan  tranfvirfumy  et  ahundc  intel- 
ligttur  amplitudo.  Dein  cum  omnes  qui  •volunt  eminentla  vi- 
deri,  candicaniia  facianf,  coloremque  condaiit,  hie  totum  bo- 
\>em  alri  colons  fecit ;  itmbraque  corpus  ex  ipfo  dcdit  ;  mag- 
na prorfits  arte  in  a  quo  exlanlia  oflendens  et  in  confra3o  fo- 
lida  omnia. 

Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  ihow,  that  the  ancient 
painters  were  not  inferior  to  the  moderns  in  exprejpon. 
'V]\e  ftate  of  fculpture  alone  among  the  ancients  would 
almoft  furnifh  a  decifive  proof  that  the  filler  art  of  paint- 
ing could  not  be  deficient.  Among  the  ancient  ila- 
tues  which  yet  remain,  expreflion  is  carried  to  a  won- 
derful height ;  not  merely  the  features  of  the  face, 
but  almoft  every  mufcle  of  the  body,  combining  to  en- 
force the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Mr  Webb*  very  properly  obferves,  that  **the  ancients  *  On  Taint 
thought  charaders  and  manners  fo  eiTential  to  paint- 
ing,  that  they  exprefsly  term  piHure  an  art  defcnptive  ^ 
of  manners.    Ariftotle  in  his  Poetics  ff.ys  of  Pelygno-  • 
tus,  that  he  was  a  painter  of  the  manners;  and  objeds 
to  Zeuxis,  his  weaknefs  in  this  part."    Wc  have  in 
Philoftratus  th§  following  defcription  of  a  pidure  ; 
"  We  may  inftantly  (fays  he)  ditlinguifti  Ulyfies  by 
his  feverity  and  vigilance  ;  Menelaus  by  his  mildnefs  ; 
and  Agamemnon  by  a  kind  of  divine  mijefty.     In  the 
fon  of  Tydeus  is  espreff^d  an  air  of  freedom  ;  Ajax  ia 
known  by  his  fallen  fiercenefs  ;  and  Antilochus  by  his 
alertnefs.  To  give  to  thefe  fuch  fentimcnts  and  adions 
as  ere  coafequential  from  their  peculiar  charaders,  is 
the  ethic  of  painting." 

Another 
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Another  Inftancc  of  excellence  in  expreffion  among 
the  ancient  paintings  was  the  Medea  of  Timomnchus 
She  was  painted  about  to  kill  her  infants.  Aufonias 
fpeaks  with  admiration  of  the  mingled  expreffion  of 
^  anger  and  maternal  fondncfs  in  her  face  and  man- 
ner. 

tmmanem  exhaujtt  rerum  In  d'werfa  lalorem 
P'lngeret  affe3um  matris  ut  amblguum^ 
Ira  fub  eJi  lachrym'iSy  miferatio  non  caret  ira^ 
Altere  utrum  videos  ut  Jit  in  altere  utro. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  at  this  period  of  our 
inquiry,  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  teftimenies 
of  ancient  autliors  refpe&ing  this  fubjefl. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  when  the  works  of  an  an- 
cient artift  are  praifed  for  any  real  or  fuppofed  merit, 
the  commendations  will  be  rel-.tive  to  the  degree  of 
perfeftion  to  which  the  art  had  arifen  at  the  time,  and 
tothe  opportunities  of  information,  the  tafte,  and  judge- 
ment of  the  perfon  who  beftows  them.  Excellence 
will  always  be  afcribed  to  him  who  leaves  his  cotem- 
poraries  far  behind;  and  thofc  performances  will  often 
be  confidtr^d  as  fupremely  beautiful  which  exceed  in 
beauty  all  that  have  gone  before. 

In  like  manner,  a  perfon  of  natural  fenfibility,  but 
who  has  been  accuftomed  all  his  life  to  performances 
of  aji  inferior  ftamp,  will  be  in  raptures  at  any  which 
much  exceed  the  beft  he  has  heretofore  been  taught  to 
admire;  and  whatever  opportunities  of  information  he 
may  have,  his  evidence  will  not  be  of  much  weight,  if 
he  do  not  poflefs  a  fufficient  degree  of  tafte  and  judge- 
ment to  ufe  them  properly. 

In  afcertaining  therefore  rhe  degree  of  credit  due  to 
the  praifes  beftowcd  on  any  performance  in  a  branch 
of  the  fine  arts,  we  mufi;  take  into  confideration  the 
general  ftate  of  the  art  at  the  time,  and  the  compe- 
tence of  the  perfon  who  beftows  the  praife. 

No  flight  degree  of  probability,  however,  may  be 
attained  on  both  thefe  points,  by  attending  to  a  cir- 
tumftance  not  generally  noticed,  v{%.  that  in  an  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  the  art,  and  when  the  obferver  is  ac- 
quainted with  his  fubjeft,  the  praife  will  feldom  be 
given  in  loofe,  general,  and  compi-ehenfive  expre-ffions; 
but  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  will  be  charafle- 
riftic  and  determinate,  and  often  technical  ;  they  will 
frequently  ftiow  the  ftate  of  the  art,  by  marking  the 
fubdivilions  and  the  fl<ill  of  the  obferver  by  judicious 
difcrimination.  When,  added  to  thefe,  the  latter  can 
refort  for  comparlfon  co  any  exiftent  ftandard  of  per- 
fection, his  praife  may  fairly  be  adopted  in  its  full  ex- 
tent,and  regardedasevidence  upon  the  point  in  quelh'on. 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  painting,  it  is  clear, 
with  refpeft  to  the  moft  difficult,  the  moft  fundamen- 
tal, and  the  highcft  in  rank  among  the  departments  of 
the  art,  vi%.  defign  and  expreffion,  that  the  ancients 
were  fully  equ:il  to  the  moderns  ;  and  their  exprtffions 
of  praife  muft  be  allowed  to  imply  an  equal  degree  of 
abfolute  flcill,  with  fimilar  exprtffions,  if  applied  to  the 
great  mafters  of  modern  art.  It  is  alfo  clear  that 
painting  was  extremely  cultivated  among  the  ancients, 
and  that  their  good  painters  w,ere  more  efteenied  than 
artifts  of  equal  merit  in  modern  times;  that  what  we 
fhould  term  gentlemen  artifts  were  frequent  with 
them,  f apud  Romanos  qnoqve  honos  matnre  huic  nrt'i  con- 
iigit) ;  and  that  the  expreffion  ol  the  ancient  connoiffturs 
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evince  much  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  ofCompari- 

the  art,  and  difplay  a  diftribution  of  its  parts  almoft  as^'^" 

minute,  complete,  and  fcientific,  as  the  prefent  ftate 'a"^^^"  ^^'^ 
„r  ■.1/1  ■'^  Ancient 

or  It  can  boatt.  , 

Wrth  regard  to  colouring,  the  praifes  of  the  ancient  dern. 
authors  chiefly  relate  to  the  ftyle  of  it  as  exerted  upon  ^— v— 
fingle  figures  or  particular  tints.  It  may  therefore  be 
doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  pofleffed  of  the  art 
of  diftributing  their  colours  through  the  whole  of  a 
pifture,  fo  as  to  produce  an  harmony  and  general  tone 
of  colouring  fimilar  to  that  which  we  admire  in  the 
Lombard  and  Flemifli  fchools.  The  prefent  remains 
of  ancient  paintings  do  not  appear  to  warrant  any 
fuch  conclufions ;  but  being  undoubtedly  the  works  of 
inferior  hands,  their  authority  is  very  fmall  when  ^1- 
leged  againft  the  general  or  particular  merit  of  the  an- 
cient artifts.  The  following  extraAs  wiU  be  fufficient 
to  evince,  that  the  ancients  did  attend  to  this  technical 
branch  of  colouring. 

Indeed  the  modern  technical  exprcffions  appear  bor- 
rowed from  the  following  paflage  of  Pliny,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  decifive  on  the  fubjcd.  T andem  fefe 
ars  ipja  dtjlinxit,  et  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  d/^e- 
rentia  colorum  alterna  "vice  fefe  excitante.  Dein  adjeilus  ejl 
fplendor  ;  alius  hie  quam  himen  ;  quem  quia  inter  hoc  et 
umhram  effet,  appellaverunt  tonon.  Commffuras  vero  colo- 
rum et  tranftus^  harm.ogen.  The  lumen  atque  umbras 
of  this  paflTage  might  have  been  regarded  as  merely  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  light  and  fliade  neceflary  to  relieve 
fingle  figures,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fubfequent  defini- 
tion of  tone.  The  harmogen  of  Pliny  means  the  hand- 
litig  or  fl<ilful  blending  and  foftening  colours  into  one 
another,  rather  than  what  we  now  call  harmony. 

Luciant-jin  his  fine  defcription  of  that fpirited  paint-  f- in  his 
ing  by  Zeuxis  of  the  male  and  female  centaurs,  after  Zeuxis. 
relating  the  treatment  of  the  fubjeft  itfelf,  proceeds 
to  notice  the  technical  execution  of  the  pidture ;  and 
he  praifes  particularly  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  the 
drawing,  the  perfed  blending  of  the  colours,  the  fltil- 
ful  fhading,  the  fcientific  prefervation  of  fize  and  mag- 
nitude, and  the  equahty  and  harmony  of  the  propor- 
tions throughout  the  whole  piece. 

Painters,  fays  Plutarch,  increafe  the  effeft  of  the 
light  and  fplendid  parts  of  a  pidure  by  tiie  neighbour- 
hood of  dark  tints  and  fliades.  And  Maximus  Tyrius 
obferves,  that  bright  and  vivid  colours  are  always  plea- 
fant  to  the  eye  ;  but  this  pleafure  is  always  leffened  if 
you  omit  to  accompany  them  with  fomewhat  dark  and 
gloomy.  Thefe  paflages  feem  to  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the  ufe  of  cold  and  dark  tints  even  where  a  bril- 
liancy of  tone  is  required.  The  beft  among  the  an- 
cient painters,  however,  feem  to  have  preferred  a  chafte 
and  folicr  ftyle  of  colouring  to  the  gaudinefs  and  flut- 
ter of  the  later  artifts. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  colour- 
ing .It  employed  upon  finele  fi  nirep,  as  the  ancients 
were  fully  as  competent  to  ju  lge  of  excellence  herein 
as  the  moderns ;  as  the  expreflions  of  the  ancient  con- 
noifleurs  are  very  warm  in  praife  of  the  colouring  of 
many  of  their  painters  ;  as  they  appear  alfo  to  have 
attended  very  much  to  the  art  of  colouring  ;  and, 
moreover,  as  probable  evidence  can  be  adduced  that 
they  attended  to  miniature  painting — a  confiderable 
degree  of  merit  may  be  alSowed  them  in  the  ufe  of 
the  colours  they  poflelff^d. 

Chiaro- 
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Chiaro-fcuro,  or  the  art  of  placing  and  proportioning 
light  and  fhade  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  apleafing 
efFecl,  Independently  of  any  other  circumftance  connedl- 
ed  with  the  pifture,  has  been  commonly  deemed  a  cha- 
ra6leriftic  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  modern  painters.  On  this  fubjefl  the  woi'ks  of  the 
ancients  now  remaining  give  little  or  no  information  ; 
hence  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  obferves,  "  that  this,  which 
makes  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  modern  art,  was 
to  them  totally  unknown.  If  the  great  painters  had 
poffefled  this  excellence,  feme  portif>n  of  it  would 
have  infallibly  been  diffufed,  and  have  been  difcovered, 
in  the  works  of  the  Inferior  rank  of  artifts  which  have 
come  down  to  hs,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  on 
the  .fame  rank  with  the  paintings  that  ornament  our 
public  gardens."  But  the  accounts  of  the  places 
where  tnefe  paintings  have  been  found,  make  it  evident 
that  they  were  thus  ornamented  at  a  very  inconfider- 
able  expence.  The  generality  of  them  confift  of  fingle 
figures  ;  fome  of  them  of  two  or  three  figures,  gene- 
rally relieved  by  an  uniform  ground  ;  and,  except  in 
a  few  inftanc-cs,  evidently  defigned  as  mere  reliefs  to 
a  compartment,  and  anfwering,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  ftucooed  ornaments  in  our  modern  rooms ;  nor  do 
any  of  them  feem  the  works  of  artifts  equal  in  their 
day  to  thofe  at  prefeut  employed  on  the  painted  ciel- 
ings  of  private  houfes. 

The  Abbe  du  Bos  maintains,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  what  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  fay  con- 
cerning the  claro-obfcuro,  and  the  delightful  diftribu- 
tlon  of  light  and  fhade,  is  altogether  decifive  ;  and 
that  their  writings  are  full  of  fo  many  probable  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ancients 
at  leaft  equalled  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  moderns  in 
this  part  of  the  art. 

On  the  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  paf- 
fages  from  antiquity,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  re- 
late to  the  light  and  lhade  of  iingle  figures,  without 
involvingr  what  is  now  called  the  fcience  of  the 
claro-obfcuro.  The  paflage  of  Pliny,  however,  al- 
ready quoted,  and  fcveral  others,  go  very  near  to 
prove  that  this  branch  of  painting  was  underftood 
among  the  ancients.  The  dark,  the  light,  and  mezzo- 
tint are  evidently  and  accurately  defcribed  in  that 
paflage. 

Equally  ftrong  Is  that  expreflllon  in  Qulntilian  : 
Zeuxls  luminum  ixmlrarumque  rationem  inDeniJfe  traditur. 
This  cannot  well  be  otherwife  tranflatcd  than  by  the 
fcience  of  light  and  /ha<le. 

That  fome  technical  knowledge  of  the  efFett  pro- 
ducihle  by  majfes  of  light  and  fhade  was  poffefled  by 
the  ancients,  appears  indubitable  from  the  paffages 
adduced  :  to  what  extent  it  was  carried  cannot  now 
be  afcertained.  In  all  probability  they  were  much 
inferior  in  this  refpeft  to  the  moderns  ;  otherwife,  al- 
though much  fcience  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be 
cxpefted  from  the  trifling  performances  that  remain, 
much  more  would  have  occurred  on  the  fubjeft,  it 
would  have  been  more  largely  dwelt  on,  and  more  pre- 
cifely  expreffed  among  the  obfervations  of  ancient  au- 
thors on  the  beft  paintings  of  the  ancient  mafters. 

Neither  is  there  fufRcient  evidence  that  the  ancients 
were  eminent  in  that  important  branch  of  the  compo- 
fitlon  of  a  pifture,  which  confifts  in  diftributing  the 
iigurcs  and  ebjeds  in  groups  or  maffes.   There  are  few 
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examples  of  this  diflxcult  branch  of  the  art  among  theCom[  ari- 
remaining  antiquities  ;  and  indeed,  from  the  P^^^^ity 
of  the  figures  introduced  in  the  generality  of  thefe  /^jj^jgj,^. 
ancient  paintings,  there  is  little  room  to  expeft  them,  and  Mo- 
But  what  makes  it  ftill  more  doubtful  whether  the^^'^'"' 
ancients  attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  grouping  """"V"""^ 
ia,  that  among  the  many  paintings  of  thefe  great 
mafters  enumerated  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  or  Philoftratus, 
there  is  none  of  them  praifed  for  this  fpecies  of  excel- 
lence. This,  however,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  may  aj 
well  arlfe  from  want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer  as  of 
flcill  in  the  artift ;  for  in  a  pidture  found  in  Hercula- 
neum,  which  reprefents  In  all  probabihty  the  education 
of  Achilles,  the  figure  of  an  old  man  holding  a  child 
on  his  knees,  together  with  that  of  a  woman  behind 
him,  form  a  very  agreeable  group.  A  work  of  the 
fame  coUeftion,  painted  in  one  colour  on  marble,  con- 
fifts of  five  figures  grouped  very  much  after  the  mo- 
dern idea,  if  it  were  not  that  three  of  the  heads  are  at 
the  fame  height.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  this 
morfcl  had  been  the  copy  of  a  pi<rture  finiihed  in  the 
pureft  times  of  the  art.  But  although  it  were  proved 
that  the  ancients  did  not  attempt  grouping  their  fi- 
gures^  it  is  ftijl  uncertain  whether  this  might  not  arlfe 
from  their  peculiar  and  perhaps  excellent  tafte  in  the 
arts.  Wlfhing  to  enjoy  in  the  fulleft  manner  their 
painted  figures  as  they  enjoyed  the  afpeft  of  a  ftatUe, 
they  took  care  that  every  figure  fhould  be  detached 
from  another  In  the  fame  pifture,  which  permitted 
them  to  give  their  objedls  more  relief,  and  to  render 
them  more  diftinfl  to  the  eye  of  a  diftant  fpedator. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  grouping,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  that 
they  declined  the  execution  of  it  from  want  of  fkill  on 
the  other.  Indeed  it  aflually  appears  to  have  been  tech- 
nically attended  to  by  them,  whatever  mig^ht  be  their 
comparative  excellence  in  it ;  for  Apelles  is  exprefsly 
afferted  by  Pliny  to  have  been  inferior  to  Melanthius 
in  compofition  ( de  difpojitione) ;  and  one  of  their  paint- 
ings, mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  is  faid  to  have 
contained  one  hundred  figures  ;  but  this  unwieldy- 
number  muft  have  been  offcnfive,  if  they  were  not 
grouped  with  fome  flcill. 

From  the  connexion  between  the  fifter  arts  df 
poetry,  painting,  and  fculpture,  and  the  admirable 
performances  of  the  ancients  in  the  other  two  depart-  ' 
ments  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  rcafonable  to  conclude 
that  the  ancient  painters  were  not  deficient  in  inven- 
tion. Many  inftances,  were  it  neceffury,  might  be 
collected  in  fupport  of  their  well-founded  claim  to  this 
branch  of  the  art ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  as  invention  is  rather  a  natural  endowment  than 
an  acquired  talent,  and  as  the  ancients  univerfally  feem 
to  be  at  leaft  equal  to  the  moderns  in  the  gifts  of 
genius  and  good  fenfe,  we  cannot  but  admit,  on  their 
part,  an  equality  with  ourfelves  fo  far  as  invention  is 
concerned. 

Very  nearly  conneAed  with  the  fubjed  of  invention 
is  that  of  the  coftume ;  by  which  is  meant  an  attention 
to  probability  with  refpeft  to  times,  places,  objeds, 
perfons,  and  circumftances  in  the  tranfaftion  rcpre- 
prefented. 

The  ancient  paintings  now  remaining,  fo  far  from 
exhibiting  any  proofs  of  attention  to  this  important 
branch  of  the  art,  are  full  of  grofs  violations  of  pro- 
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Compari-  bability,  and  reprefentations  of  impoflible  connexion. 

But  very  little  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  on  thefe  inftances  ; 
fii  ft,  becnufe  they  are  evidently  the  perforraances  of 
artifl.3  of  no  reputation  ;  fecondly,  becaufe  none  of 
them  to  which  this  objeftion  can  be  made  are  regular 
reprefentations  of  any  perfon  or  tranfaftion  ;  and 
thirdly,  becaufe,  ns  they  were  (for  the  moft  part)  ma- 
nifeftly  intended  as  ornaments  to  apartments,  the  tafte 
of  the  owner,  and  not  of  the  artift,  would  of  courfe 
be  chiefly  cnnfultcd.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  the  ancients  required  an  attention  to 
probability  in  the  works  of  their  artifts  ;  and  frorn  the 
manner  in  which  their  writers  cxprefs  themfelves  on 
the  fubjeft  (not  fo  much  recommending  the  praftice  of 
it  as  taking  it  for  granted),  we  may  reafonably  con- 
clude, that  their  be'^  painters  were  feldom  guilty  of 
any  grcfs  violation  of  the  coftume.  Sint  fcla  JtmiHima 
Deris  was  an  apophthegm  generally  known,  and  when 
known  muft  have  been  univerfally  admitted. 

The  principles  of  the  coftume  nre  well  expreffed  and 
j'Uuflrated  by  Horace  in  the  firft  lines  of  his  Art  of 
Poetry  ;  and  Vitruvius,  lib.  vii.  chap.  5.  fays,  that  no 
pictures  can  be  approved  of  which  have  not  a  refem- 
blance  to  truth  and  natHre.  Whether  the  ancient 
painters  put  in  practice  a  greater  (hare  of  good  fenfe 
with  refpeft  to  the  coftume  than  the  moderns,  cannot 
now  be  accurately  determined  ;  the  advantage  feems 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  former :  for,  as  we  fliall  have 
occafion  more  paitlciilarly  to  obferve  afterwards,  the 
moft  celebrated  of  modern  painters  from  Raphael  to 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  flagrant 
breaches  of  probability,  as  would  appear  aftoniftiing  to 
thofe  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  expecting  them. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  fcience  perfpeciive :  and  if  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  painting  were  alone  to  decid;  the 
queftion,  it  muft  be  determined  againft  them  ;  for  the 
works  of  the  ancient  painters  now  in  pofleflion  of  the 
moderns  afford  no  proof  of  attention  to  the  rules  of 
perfpeCtive  equal  to  the  performance  of  a  modern 
fign-painter.  The  pifture  of  the  facrifice  among  the 
Hcrculanean  antiquities,  and  the  fourth  of  the  prints 
which  Bellori  has  publiffied  and  defcvibed,  taken  from 
the  paintings  in  the  fepulchre  of  the  Nafonii,  are  barely 
tolerable ;  but  the  other  landfcapes  (almoft  the  only 
remaining  antique  paintings  which  admit  of  perfpec- 
tive)  are  grofsly  defeftive  in  this  particular  ;  fo  much 
fo  indeed,  that  conlidering  the  late  period  when  land- 
fcape-painting  was  introduced  among  the  ancients, 
together  with  this  manifefl  imperfeftion  in  point  of 
perfpeftive  of  fuch  as  are  yet  extant,  we  cannot  help 
fufpefting  the  inferiority  of  the  ancients  in  this  re- 
fpeft.  In  perfpeftive,  as  in  the  chiaro-fcuro,  haci 
good  praftice  been  common,  fome  traces  would  have 
been  difcovered  in  the  works  of  their  loweft  artifts. 

And  yet  fome  general  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
and  fome  degree  of  attention  to  the  praftice,  of  per- 
fpeftive,  cannot  well  be  denied  to  the  ancients.  They 
were  good  mathematicians,  they  were  excellent  archi- 
tects, and  fome  of  them  are  celebrated  for  their  flcill 
in  fcene-painting.  Geminus  the  Rhodian,  contempo- 
rary with  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  an  exprefs  treatife 
on  perfpeftive  ;  and  Euclid,  Heliodorus,  Larifleus, 
Agatharcus,  wrote  alfo  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  It  is 
well  known,  belides,  that  the  ancients  pradifed  the 
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art  of  painting  in  perfpeillve  on  walla  in  the  fame  Compari- 
way  that  it  is  now  done  by  the  moderns  ;  and  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hift.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  4.)_  fays,  that  one  of  theAnaen^ 
walls  of  the  theatre  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  rcprefenting  and  Mo- 
a  roof  covered  with  tiles,  was  finiflied  in  fo  mafterly  clern. 
a  manner,  that  the  rooks,  birds  of  no  fmall  faoacity,  — y~~^ 
taking  it  for  a  real  roof,  attempted  to  light  upon  it. 
We  are.  likewife  told,  that  a  dog  was  deceived  to  fuch 
a  degree,  by  certain  fteps  in  a  perfpedive  of  Dantos, 
that  expeding  to  llnd  a  free  pafl'age,  he  made  up  to 
them  in  full  fpeed,  and  daflied  out  his  brains.  But 
what  is  ftiU  more,  Vitruvius  tells  us  in  exprefs  terms 
by  whom  and  at  what  time  this  art  was  invented.  It 
was  firft  praftifed  by  Agatharcus,  a  contemporary  of 
iEfchylus,  in  the  theatre  of  Athens  ;  and  afterward* 
reduced  to  certain  principles,  and  treated  as  a  fcience, 
by  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus ;  thus  faring  like  other 
arts  which  exifted  in  pradice  before  they  appeared  hi 
theory. 

Portrait-painting  feems  to  have  been  a  principal 
employment  of  the  firft  artift  whom  the  aKcicnts  have 
to  boaft  of,  fince  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  permitted 
r.o  painter  but  Apelles,  and  no  fculptor  but  Phidias, 
to  take  his  likenefs.  Pliny  particularizes  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  Apelles  as  a  portrait  painter. 

In  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  fingle  figures,  to 
which  the  ancients  paid  peculiar  attention,  they  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  equal,  if  not  fupcrior,  to  t!ie  mo- 
derns. That  fpirit  and  animation,  eafe  and  dignity^ 
were  common  to  the  performances  of  ancient  artifts,  the 
ancient  ftatues  and  paintings  ftill  remaining  moft  evi- 
dently evince  ;  and  as  they  poflefled,  therefore,  all  the 
rcquifites  to  excel  in  portrait-painting,  a  branch  of 
the  art  at  all  iivtiti  much  in  requeft  among  them,  there 
is  good  reafnn  to  infer,  In  favour  ©f  the  ancients,  at 
leaft  an  equality  with  the  moderns  in  this  refpeft. 

On  the  whole,  a'l  the  principal  parts  of  the  art,  as 
purity  of  defign,  and  beauty  and  exprefTion  in  the  forms, 
were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  ftatues,  but 
were  adlually  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  modera 
painting ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  their 
painters,  formed  on  the  fame  models,  and  very  often 
the  fame  men  who  excelled  in  fculpture,  were  not  in- 
ferior in  thofe  branches  of  the  art.  But  with  regard 
to  the  inferior  parts,  the  allurement  of  colouring,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  fplendor  of  com- 
pofition,  the  art  of  grouping  figures,  and  the  nice 
handling  of  the  pencil,  the  moderns  are  fuperior  to 
thofe  ancient  painters  who  have  moft  deferved  the  no- 
tice of  their  contemporary  writers.  Jt  is  ftill  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts 
among  the  ancients,  from  the  principal  parts  to  the 
more  fplendid,  was  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  among, 
the  moderns  ;  and  as  the  painters  of  the  firft  rank 
were  more  immediately  the  objefts  of  criticifm  and 
delight  to  authors  of  genius,  it  is  impolTible  at  this 
diftance  of  time  to  ftate  any  accurate  comparifoa. 
between  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  decay  of  the  art.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  colours,  there  being  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times  two  epochs ;  the  one  compre- 
hending Polygnotus  and  his  immediate  fucceflTors,  and 
the  other  the  painters  both  of  Greece  and  Rome  aftet  » 
the  art  began  to  decay.  The  colouring  of  Polygno- 
tus was  hard,  and  hia  manner  had  fomething  of  wild- 
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.natomy.  ncfu ;  but  Ms  defign  was  in  the  higheft  ftyle  of  per- 
fe^lion.  In  the  fucceeding  ages  the  colouiing  was 
more  varitd,  more  brilliant,  more  harmonious,  and  the 
handling  more  agrteable  ;  but  the  defign  was  lefs  ele- 
gant and  exaft.  And  the  true  connoiO'curs  continued 
to  prefer  the  works  of  the  ancient  fchool,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  the  heft  writers  in  our  times  prefer  the 
works  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  mailers  to  the 
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more  brilliant  piaures  of  their  fucceflors.  From  this  Anatomy 
ftatement  of  fads  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  from  ^— v— ' 
the  ancient  authors  we  can  form  lomc  comparifon  be- 
tween  the  bell  ancient  and  modern  painters  in  thofe 
things  which  are  moil  excellent  in  the  art ;  while  in 
the  inferior  parts,  from  the  filence  of  authors,  and  the 
lofs  of  paintings,  we  have  no  grounds  upon  which  a 
comparifon  can  be  accurately  made. 


PAR  T  I.    Principles  of  the  Art,  a 

WE  have  joined  thefe  together,  becanfe  they  are 
like  caufe  and  effedl ;  and  comprehend  both  on 
what  parts  in  the  execution  of  the  art  the  painter  is 
to  employ  his  chief  attention,  and  alfo  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  employ  it.  We  fliall  not  therefore  be 
confined  to  the  dry  and  abftraft,  and  as  it  were  unem- 
bodied  principles,  but  conneft  them  with  the  ufeful 
and  agreeable  branches  of  the  art,  in  that  order  in 
which  it  appears  to  us  they  Ihould  be  ftudied. 

Sect.  I.    Of  Anatomy- 

To  afic  if  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  is  requifite  to  a 
painter,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  alk  if,  in  order  to  learn 
any  fcience,  a  man  muft  hrft  make  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  it.  It  would  be  an  ufelefs  waile 
ef  time  to  cite,  in  confirmation  of  this  truth,  the  au- 
thbritits  of  the  ancient  mailers,  and  the  moil  celebrated 
fchools.  A  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  form 
and  conftruftion  of  the  feveral  bones  which  fupport  and 
govern  the  human  frame,  and  does  not  know  in  what 
manner  the  mufcles  moving  thefe  bones  are  fixed  to 
them,  can  make  nothing  of  what  appears  of  them  thro' 
the  integuments  with  which  they  are  covered  ;  and 
which  appearance  is,  however,  the  nobleft  objedl  of  the 
pencil.  It  is  impofiible  for  a  painter  to  copy  taithfully 
what  he  fees,  unlefs  he  thoroughly  underlland  it.  Let 
him  employ  ever  fo  much  time  and  itudy  in  the  at- 
tempt, it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  many  and  grtat 
miflakes  :  juit  as  it  muft  happen  to  a  man,  who  under- 
t>ikes  to  copy  fomething  in  a  language  which  he  does 
not  underlland  ;  or  to  tranflate  into  his  own,  what  has 
been  written  in  another,  upon  a  fubjed  with  which  he 
is  not  acquainted. 

It  fcldom  happens,  that  nothing  more  is  required 
of  a  painter  than  to  copy  exaftly  an  objefl  which  he 
has  before  him.  In  ftill  and  very  languid  attitudes,  in 
which  every  member  is  to  appear  motionlefs  and  dead, 
a  living  model  may,  no  doubt,  yield  for  a  long  time  a 
faithful  image,  and  prove  an  ufeful  pattern  to  him. 
But  in  regard  to  gellurea  any  way  fudden,  motions  any 
way  violent,  or  thofe  momentary  attitudes  which  it  is 
more  frequently  the  painter's  buhnefs  to  exprefs,  the 
cafe  is  quite  different.  In  thefe  a  living  model  can  hold 
but  an  inftant  or  two;  it  foon  grows  languid,  and  fettles 
into  a  fixed  attitude,  which  is  produced  by  an  inftan- 
taneous  concourfe  of  the  animal  fpirits.  If,  therefore, 
a  painter  poffefs  net  fo  thoroughly  till  the  principles 
oi  anatomy,  as  to  be  at  all  times  able  to  have  imme- 
diate recourfe  to  them  ;  it  he  know  not  tht  various 
manners  in  which  the  Itveral  parts  of  the  human  body 
play,  according  to  their  various  pofitions ;  living  mo- 
dels, far  from  proving  an  ufeful  pattern  to  him,  will 
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rather  tend  to  lead  him  aftray,  and  make  him  lofe  fight 
of  truth  and  nature,  by  exhibiting  the  very  leverfe  of 
what  is  required,  or  at  leaft  exhibiting  it  in  a  very  faint 
and  impertedl  iiranner.  In  hving  models,  we  often  be- 
hold thofe  parts  flow,  which  fhould  be  very  quick;  thofe 
cold  and  torpid,  which  fliould  have  the  greattil  fhare 
of  life  and  fpirit  in  them. 

Nor  is  it,  as  fome  may  be  apt  to  imagine,  merely 
to  reprefent  athletic  and  vigorous  bodies,  in  which 
the  parts  are  moft  bold  and  determined,  that  anatomy 
is  requifite:  it  fhould  be  underftood,  to  reprefent 
perfons  of  the  moft  delicate  frame  and  condition,  even 
women  and  children,  whofe  members  are  fmoothell  and 
roundeil,  though  the  parts  made  known  by  it  are  not 
to  be  ftrongly  expreffed  in  fuch  objc£ts  ;  juft  as  logic 
is  equally  requifite  under  the  pohlhed  infinuations 
of  the  orator  and  the  rough  arguments  of  the  phi- 
lofopher. 

But  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  much  time  in  proving, 
that  a  painter  fhould  be  acquainted  with  anatomy  ;  or 
in  fliowing,  how  far  his  acquaintance  with  it  fhould 
extend.  For  inftance,  it  is  unnectfT.ry  for  him  to 
enter  into  the  different  fyftems  of  the  nerves,  blood- 
veflels,  bowels,  and  the  Hke ;  parts  which  are  re- 
moved from  the  fight,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
left  to  the  furgeon  and  the  phyfician,  as  being  a 
guide  in  the  operations  of  the  former  and  in  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  latter.  It  is  enough  for  the  painter, 
to  tie  acquainted  with  the  fl<eleton ;  in  other  words, 
with  the  figure  and  connexion  of  the  bones,  which 
are,  in  a  manner,  the  pillars  and  props  of  the  human 
body  ;  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  fliape,  of  the  mufcles, 
which  cover  thefe  bones ;  as  alfo  the  different  degrees 
in  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mufcles  with  fat, 
for  this  fubftance  lies  thicker  upon  them  in  fomc 
places  than  in  others.  Above  all,  he  fhould  knowr 
in  what  manner  the  mufcles  effedl  the  various  mo- 
tions and  geftures  of  the  body.  A  mufcle  is  compofed 
of  two  tendinous  and  flender  parts,  one  called  the  heaclt 
the  other  the  tailf  both  terminating  at  the  bones ;  and 
of  an  intermediate  part,  called  the  belly.  The  action 
of  a  mufcle  confifls  in  an  extraordinary  fwelling  of 
this  intermediate  part,  while  the  head  remains  at  refl, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  tail  nearer  the  head,  and  confe- 
quently  the  part,  to  which  the  tail  of  the  mufcle  is 
fixed,  nearer  to  that  part  into  which  the  head  is  in- 
ferted. 

There  are  many  motions,  to  efFeft  which  feveral  of 
the  mufcles  (for  this  reafon  called  co-operating  mufciesy 
muft  fwell  and  operate  together,  while  thofe  calcu.iitcd 
to  effedl  a  contrary  motion  (and  therefore  called  anta- 
goniji  mufcles)  appear  foft  and  flaccid.  I  hus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  biceps  and  the  brachiseus  internus  labour 
4  H  2  when 
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when  ih<;  arm  is  to  be  bent,  and  become  more  promi- 
nent than  ufual  ;  while  the  gemellus,  the  brachiasus 
externus,  and  the  anconseus,  whofe  office  is  to  extend 
the  arm,  continue,  as  it  were,  flat  and  idle.  The 
fame  happens  l^cfpeaively  in  all  the  other  motions  of 
the  body.  When  the  antagonift  mufcles  of  any  part 
operate  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  fuch  part  becomes 
rigid  and  motionlcfs.  This  adlion  of  the  mufcle 
called  tonic. 

Michael  Angelo  intended  to  give  the  public  a 
complete  treatile  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  and  it  ia  no 
fmall  misfortune,  that  he  never  accomplifhed  fo  ufeful 
a  dcfign.  This  great  man,  having  obftrved,  as  we 
are  told  in  his  life  byC®ndivi,  that  Albert  Durer  was 
deficient  on  the  fubjedt,  as  treating  only  of  the  various 
meafures  asd  forms  of  bodies,  without  faying  a  word 
of  their  attitudes  and  geiluree,  though  things" of  much 
greater  importance,  refolved  to  compofe  a  theory, 
founded  upon  his  long  practice,  for  the  fefvice  of  all 
future  painters  and  ftatuaries.  And,  certainly,  no 
©ne  could  be  better  qualified  to  give  anatomical  pre- 
cepts for  that  purpofe,  than  he  who,  in  competition 
with  Da  Vinci,  defigned  that  famous  cartoon  of  na- 
ked bodies,  whiqh  was  fludied  by  Raphael  himfelf, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Va- 
tican, the  greateft  fchool  of  the  art  we  arc  now  treat- 
ing of. 

The  rt'ant  of  Michael  Angelo's  precepts  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  fupplied  by  other  books  written  on 
the  fame  fubjeft  by  Moro,  Cefio,  an  1  Tortebat  ;  and 
lately  by  Bouchcrdon,  one  of  the  moft  famous  flatu- 
aries  in  France.  But  nothing  can  be  of  equal  feivice 
to  a  young  painter,  with  the  lelFons  of  fome  able  diffec- 
tor;  under  whom,  in  a  few  months,  he  may  make 
himfelf  niafter  of  every  branch  of  anatomy  which  he 
need  to  be  acquainted  with.  A  courfe  of  ofteclogy  is 
of  no  great  length  ;  and  of  the  infinite  number  of 
mufcles  difcovered  by  curious  myologifts,  there  ate  not 
above  80  or  90,  with  which  nature  fenfibly  operates 
all  thofe  metiona  which  he  can  ever  have  occafion  to 
imitate  or  exprefs.  Thefe,  indeed,  he  ftiould  clofely 
Itudy,  thefe  he  fhould  carefully  ftore  up  in  his  memory, 
fo  as  never  to  be  at  the  leaft  lofs  for  their  proper  figure, 
fituntion,  office,  and  motion. 

But  there  is  another  thiag,  befides  the  di{re61:ron  of 
dead  bodies,  by  which  a  young  painter  may  profit 
greatly ;  and  that  is  anatomical  cafts.  Of  thefe  we 
have  numbers  by  feveral  authors ;  nay  fome  which 
pafs  under  the  name  of  Buonarroti  himfelf.  But  there 
is  one  in  which,  above  all  the  reft,  the  parts  are  moft 
diftinftly  and  lively  expreflcd.  This  is  the  perfor- 
mance of  Hercules  Lelli,  who  has  perhaps  gone 
greater  lengths  in  this  kind  of  ftudy  than  any  other 
matter.  We  have,  befides,  by  the  fame  able  hand, 
fome  cafts  of  particular  parts  of  the  human  body,  fo- 
curloufty  coloured  for  the  ufe  of  young  painters,  as  to 
reprefent  thefe  parts  exa£lly  as  they  appear  on  re- 
moving the  integuments }  and  thus,  by  the  difference 
in  their  colour  as  well  as  configuration,  render  the 
tendinous  and  the  flefhy  parts,  the  belly  and  the  ex- 
4remities,  of  every  naufcle  furprifingly  diftindi  at  the 
fame  time  that,  by  the  various  diretStion  of  the  fibres, 
the  motion  and  play  of  thefe  mufcles  become  very 
«bviou8 ;  a  work  of  the  greateft  ufe,  and  never  enough 
to  be  commended  !  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  ao 
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improvement,  to  give  the  mtifdes  various  tints;  thofe  Anafomj 

mufcles  efpecially  which  the  pupil  might  be  apt  to'  / — • 

rciftake  for  others.  For  example,  though  the  maitoi. 
dts,  the  deltoides,  the  fartorius,  the  fafcia  lata,  the 
gai^frocnemii,  are,  of  themfelves,  fufficiently  diftin- 
puifhable,  it  is  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  arm  and  of  the  back,  the  right  rnufcks  of  the 
belly,  and  fome  others,  which,  either  on  account  of 
the  many  parts  into  which  they  branch,  or  of  their 
being  interwoven  one  with  another,  do  not  fo  clearly 
and  fairly  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye.  But  let  the 
caufe  of  confufion  to  young  beginners  be  what  it  will, 
it  may  be  effeftually  removed,  by  giving,  as  already- 
hinted,  different  colours  to  the  difFertnt  mufcles,  and 
illumining  anatomical  figures  ;  in  the  fame  manner  that 
maps  are  coloured,  in  order  to  enable  us  readily  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  feveral  provinces  of  every  kingdom,  and 
the  feveral  dominions  of  every  prince. 

The  better  to  underftand  the  general  cffc€t,  and 
remember  the  number,  fituation,  and  play  of  the 
mufcles,  it  will  be  proper  to  compare,  now  and  then,- 
the  anatomical  cafts,  and  even  the  dead  body  itfelf, 
with  the  living  body  covered  with  its  fat  and  ll<in  5- 
and  above  all  things,  with  the  Greek  ftatues  ftill  ia 
being.  It  was  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  Greeks, 
to  be  able  to  charaderize  and  exprefs  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  human  body  much  better  than  we  can  pretend 
to  do  ;  and  this,  on  account  of  their  particular  appli- 
cation to  the  ftudy  of  naked  figures,  efpecially  the 
fine  living  onea  which  they  had  continually  before 
their  eyes.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  mufcles  moft:- 
^fed  are  likewife  the  moft  protuberant  and  confpi- 
cuous ;  fuch  as,  in  thofe  who  dance  much,  the  muf- 
cles of  the  legs  ;  and  in  boatmen,  the  mufcles  of  the 
back  and  arms.  But  Jthe  bodies  of  the  Grecian  youths 
by  means  of  their  conftant  exertion  of  them  in  all  the 
gymnaftic  fports,  were  fo  thoroughly  exercifcd,  as  to 
fupply  the  ftatuary  with  much  more  perfeft  models 
than  ours  can  pretend  to  be. 

There  arc  a  great  many  exercifes,  which  a  young- 
painter  fhould  go  through  while  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy,  in  order  te  make  himfelf  more  thoroughly 
mafter  of  that  fcience.  For  example  :  The  thighs  af 
any  figure,  a  Laocoon  for  inftance,  being  given,  he 
fhould  add  to  them  legs  fuitable  to  that  ftate  in  which 
the  mufcles  of  the  thighs  are  reprefentcd,  that  is,  the 
mufcles  which  fcrve  to  bend  and  extend  the  legs,  and 
to  effeftuate  in  them  fuch  a  precife  pofition  and  no 
other.  To  the  fimple  contour  of  an  anatome,  or  a 
ftatue,  he  fhould  add  the  parts  included  by  it,  and 
give  it  a  fyftem  of  mufcles  conformable  to  the  quallty 
of  that  particular  contour  ;  for  every  contour  denotes 
fome  one  certain  attitude,  motion,  exertion,  and  no^ 
other.  Exercifes  of  this  kind  would  foon  eftablifh 
him  in  the  moft  fundamental  principles  of  painting, 
efpecially  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his 
drawings  with  the  ftatue  or  cafl  from  which  the  parts 
given  him  to  work  upon  were  taketi,  and  thereby  dif» 
covering  and  correding  his  miftakes.  This  method  is 
very  like  that  ufed  by  thofe  who  teach  the  Latin 
tongue ;  when,  having  given  their  fcholars  a  paffage 
of  Livy  or  Csefar  already  tranflated  into  their  mother- 
tongue,  to  tranflate  back  into  Latin,  they  make  thetn 
compare  their  work  with  the  original  text. 

Sect; 
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erfpec- 

Sect.  II.    Of  Perfpeaive.- 

Thu  ftudy  of  perfpeAive  Hiould  go  liaiid  in  hand 
witb  that  of  anatornvj  as  not  kfs  fundamental  and 
necefiary.  In  fad,  the  contour  of  an  object  drawn 
upon  paper  cr  canvas,  reprefents  nothing  more  than 
fuch  an  interfeftion  of  the  vifual  rays  ftnt  from  the 
extremities  of  it  to  the  eye,  as  would  arife  on  a  glafs 
put  in  the  place  of  the  paper  or  canvas.  Now,  the 
fituation  of  an  objed  at  the  other  fide  of  a  glafs  being 
given,  the  delineation  of  it  on  the  glafs  itfelf  depends 
entirely  on  the  fituation  of  the  eye  on  this  fide  of  the 
glafs  ;  that  is  to  fay,  on  the  rules  of  perfpcdive  :  a 
fcience  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  moft.  people, 
extends  much  farther  than  the  painting  of  fcenes, 
floors,, and  what  generally  goes  under  the  name  of 
quadratura.  Perfpeftive,  according  to  that  great 
iriafter  da  Vinoi,  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  reins  and 
rudder  of  painting.  It  teaches  in  what  proportion 
the  parts  fly  from,  and  leflen  upon,  the  eye  ;  how  fi- 
gures are  to  be  marfiialled  upon  a  plain  furface,  and 
fore-fliottened.  It  contains,  in  fhort^  the  whole  ra- 
tionale of  defign. 

Such  are  the  iferms  which  the  matters  beft  ground- 
ed in  their  profeflioh  have  employed  to  define  and 
commend  perfpeftive  :  fo  far  were  they  from  calling 
it  a  fallacious  art,  and  an  tTi/idious  guide;  as  fome 
amongll  the  moderns  have  not  blufhed  to  do,  infilling 
that  it  is  to  be  followed  no  longer  than  it  keeps  the 
high  road,  or  leads  by  eafy  and  pleafant  paths.  But 
thefe  writers  plainly  Ihow,  that  they  are  equally  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  perfpedive,  which,  founded  as 
it  is  on  geometrical  principles,  can  never  lead  its  vo- 
taries afiray ;  and  of  the  nature  of  their  art,  which^ 
without  the  affillance  of  perfpedive,  cannot,  in  rigour, 
cxped  to  make  any  piojrefs,  nay,  not  fo  much  as 
to  delineate  a  fimpilc  contour. 

When  a  painter  has  formed  a  fcene  in  his  mind, 
and  fuppofed,  as  it  is  cuftomary,  that  the  capital  ft 
gures  of  this  fcene  lie  clofe,  or  almoft  clofe,  to  the  back 
of  his  canvas,  he  is,  in  the  next  place,  to  fix  upon  fome 
point  on  this  fide  of  the  canvas,  from  which  he  would 
ehoofe  his  piece  fhould  be  feen.  But  in  choofing  this 
point,  which  is  called  the  point  of /ighty  regard  ihould 
be  had  to  its  fituation  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  middle 
©f  the  canvas:  but,  above  all  things,  to  its  dirtance 
and  its  height  with  refped  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
canvas ;  which  edge  is  called  the  bj/e  /ine,  and  is  pa- 
lallel  with  the  horizontal  line  that  palTes  through  the 
eye.  For  by  affuming  the  point  of  fight,  and  confe- 
quently  the  horizontal  line,  too  low,  the  planes  upon 
which  the  figures  ftand  will  appear  a  great  deal  too 
fhallow  ;  33,  by  affuming  it  too  high,  they  will  appear 
too  fteep,  fo  as  to  render  the  piece  far  lefs  light  and 
airy  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  like  manner,  if  the  point 
ef  fight  is  taken  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  can- 
^s,  the  figures  will  not  admit  of  degradation  enough 
to  be  feen  with  fufficient  dillindnefs;  and  if  taken  too 
near  it,  the  degradation  will  be  too  quick  and  precipi- 
tate to  have  an  agreeable  effed.  Thus,  then,  it  ap- 
pears, that  no  fmall  attention  is  requifite  in  the  choice 
©f  this  point. 

When  a  pidure  Is  to  be  placed  on  high,  the  point 
©f  fight  fhould  be  affumed  low,  and  vice  verfa    in  or- 
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der  that  the  horizontal  line  of  the  pidurc  may  be,  aa  Tcrf  -ec 
near  as  poffible,  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane  with  that  ,^  . 
of  the  fpedator  ;  for  this  difpofition  Im  an  amazing 
etFe6t.  When  a  pidure  ie  to  be  placed  very  high,  as, 
amongft  many  others,  that  of  the  Purification  by  Pao- 
lo Veronefe,  engraved  by  le  Fevre,  it  will  be  proper 
to  affume  the  point  of  fight  fo  low,  that  it  may  lie 
quite  under  the  pidure,  no  part  of  whofe  ground  is,  in 
that  cafe,  to  be  vifible;  for,  were  the  point  of  fight  to 
be  taken  above  the  pidure,  the  horizontal  ground 
of  it  would  appear  floping  to  the  eye,  and  both  fi- 
gures and  buildings  as  ready  to  tumble  head  foremoft. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  feldom  any  necefiitjt,. 
for  fuch  extraordinary  exadnefs  ;  and  that,  unlefs  in 
fome  particular  cafes,  the  point  of  fight  had  better  be 
rather  high  than  low  :  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that,  as 
we  are  more  accuftomed  to  behold  people  on  the  fame 
plane  with  ourfelves,  than  either  higher  or  lower,  the 
figures  of  a  piece  muft  ftrike  us  moft  when  Handing 
on  a  plane  nearly  level  with  that  upon  which  we  our- 
felves ftand.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  by  pla- 
cing the  eye  low,  and  greatly  fhortening  the  plane,  the 
heels  of  the  bacic  figures  will  feem  to  bear  againft  the 
heads  of  the  foremoft,  fo  as  to  render  the  diftance 
between  them  far  lefs  perceptible  than  otherwife  it- 
would  be. 

The  point  of  fight  being  Axed  upon,  according  to 
the  fituation  in  which  the  pidure  is  to  be  placed,  the 
point  of  dfftance  is  next  to  be  determined.  In  doing 
this,  a  painter  ibould  carefully  attend  to  three  things  : 
firft,  that  the  fpedator  may  be  able  to  take  in,  at  one 
glance,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  compofition  5, 
fecondly,  that  he  may  fee  it  diftindly ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  degradation  of  the  figures  and  other  objed^ 
of  the  pidure  be  fufficiently  fenfible.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  time  to  lay  down  certain  and  precife 
rules  for  doing  all  this,  confiiering  the  great  varie- 
ty in  the  fizes  and  fhapea  of  pidures ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  we  muft.  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
painter. 

But  there  is  a  point  ftill  remaining,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  leaft  latitude.  This  is,  the  delineation  of 
the  pidure,  when  once  the  point  of  fight  has  been  fix- 
ed upon.  The  figures  of  a  pidure  are  to  be  confider- 
ed as  fo  many  columns  ereded  on  different  fpots  of 
the  fame  plane  ;  and  the  painter  muft  not  think  of  de- 
figning  any  thing,  till  he  has  laid  down,  in  perfpec- 
tive,  all  thofe  columns  which  are  to  enter  his  compo- 
fition, with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exadnefs.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  he  may  not  only  be  fure  of 
not  committing  any  raiftake  in  the  diminution  of  his 
figures  according  to  their  different  diftances,  but  may 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  treading  in  the 
fteps  of  the  greateft  mafters.  It  is  to  the  pundualob- 
fervance  of  thefelaws,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  grand 
effed  of  fome  paintings  by  Carpazio  and  Mantegna, 
fo  carelefs  in  other  refpeds ;  whereas  a  fingle  fault 
againft  them  is  often  fufficient  entirely  to  fpoil  the 
works  of  a  Guido,  in  fpite  of  the  fublimity  and  beauty 
of  his  fuperior  ftyle. 

Now,  as  the  demonftration  of  the  rules  of  perfpec- 
tive  depends  on  the  dodrine  of  propartions,  on  the 
properties  of  fimilar  triangles,  and  on  the  interfedlon 
of  planes,  it  \t»ill  be  proper  to  put  an  abridgement  of 
Euclid  into  the  hands  of  the  young  painter,  that  he 
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Perfpee.  piny  underiland  thefe  rules  fundamentally,  and  not 
.^^  ftand  confined  to  a  blind  pradlice  of  them  :  hut,  then, 

there  is  nothing  in  thisauthor  relativetothe  art  of  paint- 
ing, which  may  not  be  f  afily  acquired  in  a  few  months. 
For,  as  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  painter  to  launch 
out  into  the  anatomical  depths  of  a  Monro  or  an  Al- 
binus,  it  would  be  equally  fuperfluous  to  perplex  him- 
felf  with  the  intricacies  of  the  higher  geometry 
with  a  Ta)lor,  who  has  handled  perfpeftive  with  that 
rich  profoundnefs,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking 
does  a  great  deal  >niore  honour  to  a  mathemati- 
cian, than  it  can  poflibly  bring  advantage  to  a  fimple 
artift. 

But  though  a  much  longer  time  were  requifite  to 
become  a  perfeft  matter  of  perfpeftive,  a  painter,  fure- 
ly,  ought  not  to  grudge  it  ;  as  no  time  can  be  too 
long  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  without  which  he 
cannot  poflif-ly  expe^l  to  fucceed.  Nay,  we  m.ay 
boldly  yfiirm,  that  the  Ihorteft  road  in  every  art  is 
that  which  leads  through  theory  to  praftice.  From 
theory  arifes  that  great  facility,  by  means  of  which 
a  man  advances  the  quicker,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
furer  of  not  tnking  a  wrong  ftep  :  whilft  thofe,  who 
are  not  grounded  in  the  fcience,  labour  on  in  perpe- 
tual doubt;  obliged,  as  a  certain  author  exprelTes  it,  to 
feel  out  their  way  with  a  pencil,  juft  as  the  bbnd,  with 
their  fticks,  feel  for  the  ttreets  and  turnings,  with 
which  they  arc  not  acquainted. 

As  practice,  therefore,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be 
built  upon  principle,  the  ftudy  of  Optics,  as  far  as  it 
is  requifite  to  determine  the  degree  in  which  objcdls 
are  to  be  illuminated  or  Ihaded,  fhoulJ  proceed  hnnd 
in  hand  with  that  of  perfpeftive:  And  this,  in  order 
that  the  (hades,  caft  by  figures  upon  the  planes  on 
which  they  ftand,  may  fall  properly,  and  be  neither 
too  ft.rong  nor  too  light ;  in  a  word,  that  thofe  molt 
beautiful  effeds  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  may  run  no  rifle 
of  ever  receiving  the  lie  from  truth,  wiiich  fooner  or 
later  difcovers  iifelf  to  every  eye. 

Sect.  III.    0/ Symmetry. 

Thk  ftudy  of  fymmetry,  it  is  obvious,  fliould  im- 
mediately follow  that  of  anatomy  :  for  it  would  avail 
\18  little  to  he  acquainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  their  feveral  offices,  were  we  at  the 
fame  time  ignorant  of  the  order  and  proportion  *of 
thofe  parts  in  regard  to  the  whole  in  general,  and  to 
each  other  in  purticular.    The  Greek  hatuaries  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves  above  all  others,  as  much  by  the 
jutt  fymmetry  of  their  members,  as  by  their  ilcill  in 
TJin!i        anatomy;  but  Polycletes  furpafled  them  all  by  a  (latue, 
Jsl'a" Hi/l    ^'^^^^^^        Rule,  iiom  which,  as  from  a  moft  accurate 
lil>.  xxxiv.  pattern,  other  artilts  might  take  meafures  for  every  part 
c-  8.  of  the  human  body.    Thefe  meafures,  to  fay  nothing 

of  the  books  which  treat  profefTedly  of  chem,  may  now 
be  derived  from  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Venus  of  Medicia,  the  Firunus,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Antinous,  which  laif  was  the  rule  of  the 
learned  Pouflin. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  painters,  that  the  an- 
cients were  not  as  happy  in  reprefenting  the  bodies  of 
children,  as  they  arc  allowed  to  have  been  in  reprc- 
-fenting  thofe  of  women  and  men  ;  efpecially  thofe  of 
.-their  gods  j  ia  which  they  excelled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
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that  with  thefe  gods  were  often  worfhtpped  the  artifls  Symmeti 
who  had  cf.rved  them.    Yet  the  Venus  of  Gnidus  by — ^ 
Praxiteles  was  not  more  famous  than  her  Cupid,  on 
whofe  account  alone  people  flocked  to  Thefpite  ^.    To  §  Ck.  i« 
children,  fay  they,  the  ancicnta  knew  not  how  to  im-^'"''"", 
part  that  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  which  Fiammingo^^'"''^^' 
has  fince  contrived  to  give  them,  by  reprefenting  their],!,' Ix^' 
cheeks,  hands,  and  feet,  fwelled,  their  heads  large,  7^//«.  i\'ai 
and  with  fcarce  any  belly.    But  fuch  ciitics  feem  to  f^'ft-  -i^- 
forget,  that  thefe  firft  fl<etches  of  nature  very  feldom^'''^^'' 
come  in  the  painter's  way,  and  that  this  puny  and  de- 
licate ftate  has  not  in  its  form  even  the  leaft  glimmer- 
ing ©f  perfeftion.    The  ancients  never  undertook  to 
reprefent  children  lefs  than  four  or  five  years  old  ;  at 
which  age  the  fuperfluous  humours  of  the  body  be- 
ing in  fome   mcafure  digelled,  their  members  be- 
gin to  alTume  fuch  a  contour  and  proportion  as  may 
ferve  to  point  out  what  they  are  aiterwards  likely  to 
be.    T.  his  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  the  children 
which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  baffo-rehcvos  and  paint- 
ings :  for  they  ai-e  all  doing  one  thing  or  another  5  like 
thofe  moft  beautilul  little  Cupids  in  a  pidure  at  Ve- 
nice, who  are  playing  with  the  arms  of  Mars,  and  lift- 
ing up  the  ponderous  fword  of  that  deity  ;  or  that 
little  urchin  in  the  Danae  of  Caracci,  who  empties  a 
quiver  of  its  ari'ows  in  order  to  fill  it  with  the  goldea 
fliower.    Now,  what  can  be  a  greater  blunder  in  point 
of  coitume,  than  to  attribute  actions,  which  require 
fome  degree  of  ftrength  and  judgment,  to  infancy,  to 
that  raw  and  tender  age  fo  totally  unable  to  govern 
and  fupport  itfelf 

Let  a  young  painter  confider  the  Greek  ftatues  ever 
fo  often,  of  whatever  charafter  or  age  they  may  be  re- 
prefented,  it  is  impoffible  he  fliould  ever  confider'  them 
without  difcovering  new  beauties  in  them.  It  is  there- 
fore impoffible  he  fliould  copy  them  too  often,  accor- 
ding to  that  judicious  motto  placed  1>y  Maratti  on  his 
print  called  T/je  fchool.  This  truth  was  icknowledged 
by  Rubens  himfelf ;  for  though,  like  one  bred,  as  he 
was,  in  the  foggy  chmate  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
generally  painted  from  the  life  ;  in  fome  of  his  works 
he  copied  the  ancients:  nay,  he  wrote  a  trcatife  on  the 
txctlicncy  of  the  ancient  ttatues,  and  on  the  duty  of  a 
painter  to  ftudy  and  imitate  them.  As  to  the  fatirical 
print,  or  r-athcr  pafquinade,  of  the  great  Titian,  in 
which  he  has  repreftiited  a  parcel  ot  young  monkeys 
aping  the  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  fons;  he  intend- 
ed nothing  more  by  it  than  to  lafli  the  dulnefs  and  po- 
verty of  thofe  artilts,  who  cannot  fo  much  as  draw  a 
figure  without  having  a  ftatue  before  them  as  a  mo- 
del. 

In  fa£t,  reafon  requires,  that  an  artift  fliould  be  fo 
iTiUch  iTiaiter  of  his  art,  as  fcldom  to  ftand  in  need  of 
a  pattern.  To  what  other  purpofe  is  he  to  fweat  and 
toil  from  his  infancy,  and  fpend  fo  many  dnys  and 
nights  in  ftudy Ing  and  copying  the  beft  models  ;  efpe- 
cially the  fineft  laces  of  antiquity,  which  we  are  ftill 
poffelfed  of ;  fuch  as  the  two  Niobes,  mother  and 
daughter  ;  the  Ariadne,  the  Alexander,  the  ycunj^ 
Nero,  the  Silenus,  the  Nde  :  and  likewife  the  fineft 
figures  ;  for  initance,  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator,  the 
Venus,  and  others  ;  all  which  (as  was  faid  of  Pictro 
Fefta),  he  fliould  have,  as  it  wei-e,  perfedly  by  heart? 
With  a  ftock  of  excellencies  like  theft^  treafurcd  up  in 
his  metr.ory,  he  may  one  day  hope  to  produce  fome- 

thing 
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ime-r}'.  tKing  of  his  own  without  a  model;  form  a  ri,c;ht  jiidge- 

 '  ment  of  thofe  natural  beauties  which  fall  in  hij  way; 

and,  when  occafion  offers,  avail  himfslf  properly  of 
them. 

It  is  very  injuelicious  to  fend  boys  to  an  academy  to 
draw  after  naked  figures,  before  they  have  imbibed  a 
proper  relifh  for  beautiful  proportions,  and  have  been 
well-grounded  in  the  true  principles  of  fyrnmetry. 
They  (hould  firft  learn,  by  ftu  lying  the  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  to  improve  upon  life  ;  and  difcern 
where  a  natural  figure  is  faulty  through  ftiffnefs  in  the 
■  members,  or  clumfinefs  in  the  ttunk,  or  in  any  other' 
refpeft  ;  fo  as  to  be  able  to  cQrrecf  the  faulty  part, 
and  reduce  it  to  its  proper  bounds.  Painting,  in  this 
branch,  is,  like  medicine,  the  art  of  taking  away  and 
adding. 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  difTembled,  that  the  me- 
thods hitherto  laid  down  are  attended  with  fome  dan- 
ger :  for  by  too  flavifh  an  attention  to  ilatues,  the 
young  painter  may  contrad  a  hard  and  dry  manner  ; 
and  by  ftudying  anatomies  too  fervilely,  a  hibit  of  re- 
prefenting  living  bodies  as  ftripped  of  their  flcin  :  for, 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  natural,  that, 

Ibefides  a  certain  peculiar  grace  and  livelinefs,  pofTilfes 
that  fimplicity,  eafe,  and  foftnefs,  which  is  not  to  be 
exptfted  In  the  works  of  art,  or  even  in  thofe  of  nature 
when  deprived  of  life.  Pouflin  himfelf  has  now  arvd 
6  then  given  into  one  of  thefe  extremes,  and  Michael 

I  -  Angelo  very  often  into  the  other  :  but  from  this 

we  "can  only  infer,  that  even  the  greateft  men  are 
not  infallible.  It  is,  in  fhort,  to  be  confidered  as 
one  inftance,  among  a  thoufand,  of  the  ill  ufe  thofe 
are  wont  to  make  of  the  beft  things,  who  do  not  know 
how  to  temper  and  qualify  them  properly  with  their 
contraries. 

But  no  fuch  danger  can  arlfe  to  a  young  painter 
from  confining  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to  mere  dcfign, 
fo  as  not  to  attempt  colouring  till  he  has  made  him- 
felf'mafter  of  that  branch.  If,  according  to  a  great 
*  Ponfiin,  mafter  *,  colours  in  painting  are  in  regard  to  the  eye 
n  his  Life  what  numbers  in  poetry  are  in  regard  to  the  ear,  fo 
jy  Belloii.  ^any  charms  to  allure  and  captivate  that  fenfe  ;  may 
we  not  affirm,  that  defign  is  in  the  fame  art  what  pro- 
priety of  language  is  in  writing,  and  ajuit  utterance 
of  founds  in  mufic?  Whatever  fome  people  may  think, 
a  pi6lure  defigned  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpeclive 
and  the  principles  of  anatomy,  will  ever  be  heLl  in 
higher  efteem  by  good  judges,  than  a  picture  ill  de- 
figned,  let  it  be  ever  fo  well  coloured.  Hannibal 
Caracci  fei  fo  great  a  value  upon  the  art  of  con- 
tour, that,  according  to  fome  expreffions  of  his  which 
have  reached  us,  he  confidered  almolt  every  thing  elfe 
as  nothing  in  comparifon  with  it.  And  this  his  judge- 
ment may  be  jufiified,  by  confidering,  that  nature^ 
though  file  forms  men  of  various  colours  and  complec- 
tions,  never  operates  in  the  motions  contrary  to  the 
mechanical  principles  of  anatomy,  nor,  in  exhibiting 
thefe  motions  to  the  eye,  againft  the  geometrical  laws 
of  perfpeftive  :  a  plain  proof,  that,  in  point  of  defign, 
no  miftake  is  to  be  deemed  trifling.'  Hence  we  are  en- 
abled to  feel  all  the  weight  of  thofe  words  in  which 
Michael  Angelo,  after  he  confidered  a  picture  drawn 
by  a  prince  of  the  Venetian  fchool,  addreffed  Vafarl  : 
"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  faid  he,  "that  this  man  did  not 
ftt  out  by  iludying  defign!"  As  the  energy  of  nature 
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fliines  moll:  in  the  fmallell  fu!  je^ls,  fo  the  energy  of  Imitation, 
art  lhinc3  moft  in  imitating  them.  """^  -* 

Sect.  IV.    0/  Imitation. 

When  you  confider  art  as  the  imitation  of  nature 
(fay3  Mengs),  it  is  not  to  be  underllood  that  nature 
which  is  the  objed,  is  more  perfeft  than  art  which 
imitates  it.    Nature,  it  is  confefled,  offers  fome  views 
of  which  the  inutation  mnft  for  ever  remain  impcrfcv^t, 
as  in  the  inllance  of  the  claro^obfcuro  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  every  thing  relative  to  beauty  of  form, 
imitation  may  even  furpafs  nature.    Nature,  in  her 
produtlions,  is  fubjcft  to  many  accidents.    Art,  la- 
bouring on  paffive  and  obedient  materials,  renders  per- 
feft  the  objefts  of  its  creation,  choofes  every  thini»-  in 
nature  the  moll:  excellent,  and  coUeds  the  different 
parts  and  the  different  beauties  of  many  individual  into 
one  whole.    It  is  feldom  that  we  find  in  the  fame 
man  greatnefs  of  foul  and  the  due  proportions  of  bo- 
dy, vigour,  fupplenefs,  firmnefs,  and  agility,  joined  to- 
gether.   Arc  conilantly  leprefents  what  is  rarely  or 
never  to  be  met  with  in  human  nature  ;  regularity  in 
the  outlines,  grandeur  in  the  forms,  grace  in  the  atti- 
tudes, beauty  in  the  members,  force  in  the  breaft,  agi- 
lity in  t!ie  limbs,  addrefs  in  the  arms,  franknefs  in  the 
forehead,  fpirit  in  the  eyes,  and  affability  over  the 
whole  countenance.    Let  an  artifl  give  force  and  ex- 
preffion  to  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjedl,  let  him  vary 
this  force  and  expielfion  as  different  circumfiances 
make  it  neceffary,  and  he  will  foon  perceive  that  art 
may  furpafs  nature.    But  ^'though  this  be  granted, 
the  artill  is  not  to  Imagine  that  art  is  aBually  arrived' 
at  this  fupreme  degree  of  perfeftion,  and  can  proceed 
no  farther.    The  moderns  feera  never  to  have  percei- 
ved the  tract  pointed  out  by  the  ancient  Greeks  :  for,. 
fince  the  revival  ©f  paiiit'ng,  the  true  and  the  agree- 
able, infl;ead  of  the  beautified,  have  been  the  objt-fts. 
of  cultivation.    Still,  however,  imitation  is  the  firfl 
part  of  the  art  of  pa'nting,  though  not  the  moft  ex- 
cellent or  beautiful.     it  is  a  neceffary  flep  in  the 
progrefs  which  leads  forward  to  greater  perftdlion. 

A  painter  ought  attentively  to  confider,  compare 
together,,  and  weigh  in  the  balance  of  reafon  and  truth,, 
alfthe  different  ftyles  of  the  great  mailers ;  but  he- 
ought  likewife  carefully  to  guard  againlt  too  great  a 
fondnefs  for  any  one  of  tliem  in  particular  that  he 
may  think  proper  to  adopt ;  otherv/ife,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preflTion  of  a  firif-rate  mafter  *,  inflead  of  the  child,  he*  Z),i  J^^nd 
would  become  the  grand  child  of  nature.  on  Painting, 

Beiides,  his  imitation  mull  be  of  generals,  and  not  of 
particulars.  Whatever  a  young  painter's  natural  dlf- 
pofition  may  be,  whether  to  paint  boldly  and  freely  like 
Tintoret  and  Rubens,  or  to  labour  his  works  like  Ti- 
tian or  Da  Vinci,  let  him  follow  it.  This  kind  of  imi- 
tation is  very  commendable.  It  is  thus  that  Dante, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  carefully  avoided  adopting  the 
particular  exprefiibns  of  Virgil,  endeavoured  to  feize 
his  bold  and  free  manner,  and  at  lull  caught  from  him 
that  elegance  of  flyle  which  has  done  him  fo  much- 
honour.  *■ 

As  to  the  reft,  nothing  fliould  hinder  an  able  mafter 
from  making  ufe  now  and  then  of  any  antique,  or 
even  modern  figure,  which  he  may  find  his  account  in 
employing.  Sanzio,  in  a  Si  Paul  al  Lijlray  fcriipled 
7  not 
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hrltation.  not  to  STaH  hlmCdf  of  an  ancient  facrifice  in  baflb-re- 
-  lievo  ;  nor  did  Buon-arroti  himfelf  difdain  to  ufe,  in  his 

paintings  of  the  Sextime  chapel,  a  figure  taken  from  that 
famous  corneh'an  which  tradition  tells  us  he  wore  on 
his  fingers,  and  which  was  lately  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
moll  Chriftian  king.  Men  like  thefe  avail  themfelves 
of  the  produftions  of  others  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
us  5'pp'y  to  them,  what  La  Brnyere  faid  of  Defpreaux, 
that  one  would  imagine  the  thoughts  of  other  men  had 
been  of  his  own  creation. 

In  general,  a  painter  (h.ould  have  his  eye  conftantly 
fixed  on  nature,  that  inexhauftible  and  varied  fource  of 
every  kind  of  beauty ;  and  fhould  ftudy  to  imitate  her 
in  her  meft  fingubr  effefts.  As  beauty,  fcattered  over 
the  whole  univcrfe,  fhines  brighter  in  fome  objedls  than 
in  others,  he  (hould  never  be  without  his  little  book 
and  crayon,  in  order  to  make  drawings  of  every  beau- 
tiful or  uncommon  objeft  that  may  happen  to  prefent 
itfelf ;  and  take  Iketches  of  every  fine  buildiag,  every 
fituation,  every  effeft  of  light,  every  flight  of  clouds, 
every  flow  of  drapery,  every  attitude,  every  exprcffion 
ef  the  pafliorls,  that  may  happen  to  {Irike  him.  He 
may  afterw^ards  employ  thefe  things  as  occafion  offer  ; 
an  l  in  the  mean  time  will -have  the  advantage  of  acqui- 
ring a  grand  tafte. 

It  is  by  carefully  ftudying  the  bed  mafters,  and  imi- 
tating nature,  that  a  painter  arrives  at  the  llyle  of  per- 
fcftion  which  the  ItaHans  cd.\l-g!i/}o grmdo,  the  French 
/e  beau  idea!,  and  the  Englifh  the  great  Jlyle. 

*'  A.  mind  (fays  Sir  Jolhua  Rynolds),  enriched  by 
an  affemblage  of  all  the  treafures  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern art,  will  be  more  elevated  and  fruitful  inrefources 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  have  been 
carefully  collefted  aJnd  thoroughly  digefted. 

*'  The  addition  of  other  mens  judgement  is  fo  far 
from  weakening,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many,  our  own, 
that  it  will  fafhion  and  confolidate  thofe  ideas  of  excel- 
lence which  lay  in  their  birth  feeble,  ill-fliaped,  and 
confufed  ;  but  which  are  finiflied  and  put  in  order  by 
the  authority  and  pra£tice  of  thofe,  whofc  works  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  confecrated  by  having  ftood  the 
tell  of  ages. 

'*  When  we  fpeak  of  the  habitual  imitation  and 
continued  ftudy  of  mafters,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood 
that  I  advife  any  endeavour  to  copy  the  cxa^  pe- 
culiar colour  and  complexion  of  another  man's  mind  ; 
the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  attempt  muft  always  be  like 
liis  who  imitates  exactly  the  air,  manner,  and  geftures 
of  him  whom  he  admires.  His  model  may  be  excel- 
lent, but  he  himfelf  will  be  ridiculous  ;  and  this  ridi- 
cule arifes  not  from  his  having  imitated,  but  from  his 
not  having  chofen  the  right  mode  of  imitation. 

It  is  a  neceflary  warrantable  pride  to  difdain 
to  walk  fervilely  behind  any  individual,  however  ele- 
vated his  i-ank.  The  true  and  liberal  ground  of  imi- 
tation is  an  open  field,  where,  though  he  who  pre- 
cedes has  had  the  advantage  of  ftarting  before  you, 
7et  it  is  enough  to  purfue  his  courfe  :  you  need  not 
tread  in  his  footfteps ;  and  you  certainly  have  a  right 
to  outftrip  him  if  you  can. 

♦<  Nor,  whilft  I  recommend  ftudying  the  art  from 
artifts,  can  I  be  fuppofed  to  mean  that  nature  is  to  be 
neglefted  :  I  t«ke  this  ftudy  in  aid,  and  not  in  ex- 
clufion  of  the  other.    Nature     and  muft  be,  the  foun- 
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tain,  which  alone  is  inexhauftible  ;  and  from  which  all  Colouiin 
excellencies  muft  originally  ^ovr.  ^— ^ 

*«  The  great  ufe  ot  ftudying  our  predeceffors  is  to 
open  the  mind,  to  (horten  our  labour,  and  to  give  us 
the  refult  of  the  feledlion  made  by  thofe  great  minds 
of  what  is  grand  or  b'.autiful  in  nature  :  her  rich  ftores 
are  all  fpread  out  before  us  5  but  it  is  an  ait,  and  no 
eafy  art,  to  know  how  or  what  to  choofe,  and  how  to 
attain  and  fecure  the  objeft  of  our  choice. 

Thus  the  higheft  beauty  of  form  muft  be  taken 
from  nature ;  but  it  is  an  art  of  long  deduction  and 
great  experience  to  know  how  to  find  it.  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  here  an  error  which  ftudents  arc  apt 
to  fall  into. 

He  that  is  forming  himfelf  muft  look  with  great 
caution  and  warinefi  on  thofe  peculiarities  or  pro- 
minent parts  which  at  /irft  f®rce  themfelves  on 
view,  and  are  the  marks,  or  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  manner,,  by  which  that  indiyldual  artift  is  di- 
ftinguifhed. 

"  Peculiar  marks  1  hold  to  be  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, defedls,  however  difficult  it  may  be  wholly  to 
efcape  them. 

"  Pecuharities  in  the  works  of  art  are  like  thofe  ia 
the  human  figure ;  it  is  by  them  that  we  are  cogni^ 
zable  and  diftinguiftied  one  from  another }  but  they 
are  always  £0  many  blemifties,  which,  however,  both 
in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  other,  ceafe  to  appear  de- 
formities to  thofe  who  have  them  continually  before 
their  eyes.  In  the  works  oT  art,  even  the  moft  en- 
lightened mind,  when  warmed  by  beauties  of  the  high- 
eft  kirad,  will  by  degrees  find  a  repugnance  within 
him  to  acknowledge  anydefe^^s  ;  nay,  his  enthufiafm 
will  carry  him  fo  fai  as  to  transform  them  into  beauties 
and  objefts  of  imitation. 

"  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  a  peculiarity  of 
ftyle,  either  from  its  novelty,  or  by  fecming  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  often  efcapes  blame; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  foraetimes  ftriking  and  pleafing  ; 
but  it  is  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  imitate  it,  becaufe 
novelty  and  peculiarity  being  its  only  merit,  when  it 
ceafes  to  be  new,  it  ceafes  to  have  value. 

*'  A  manner,  therefore,  being  a  defeft,  and  every 
painter,  however  excellent,  having  a  manner,  it  feems 
to  follow,  that  all  kinds  of  faults  as  well  as  beau- 
ties may  be  learned  under  the  fanftion  of  the  greateft 
authorities." 

Sect  V.    Of  Colouring. 

Colouring,  though  a  fubjeft  greatly  inferior  to 
many  others  which  the  painter  muft  ftudy,  is  yet  of 
fufficient  importance  to  employ  a  confiderable  fti  ire  of 
his  attention  ;  and  to  excel  in  it,  he  muft  fee  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  part  of  optics  which  has  the  nature 
of  light  and  colours  for  its  objeA.  Light,  however  fimple 
and  uncompounded  it  may  appear,  is  neverthelefs  m:ide 
up,  as  it  were,  of  feveral  diftind  fubftances;  and  the 
number,  and  even  dofe,  of  thefe  ingredients,  has  been 
happily  difcovered  by  the  moderns.  Every  undi- 
vided ray,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fine,  is  a  little  bundle  of 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  azure,  indigo,  and  violet 
rays, which,  while  combined,  are  not  to  be  diftinguiftied 
one  from  another,  and  form  that  kind  of  light  called 
8  white  i 
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tlouring.  iUihite;  fo  that  white  is  not  a  colour fier/e,  as  the  learn- 
ed Da  Vinci  f  (fo  far,  it  feems,  the  precurfor  of  New- 
ton)  exprefsly  affirms,  but  an  afTemblige  of  colours. 
f,  c.  14.  Now,  thefe  colours,  which  corr.pofe  light,  although 
immutable  in  themfelves,  and  er^dued  with  various  qua- 
lities, are  continually,  however,  feparating  from  each 
other  in  their  reflection  from  and  paflkge  through 
other  fubftances,  and  thus  become  manifeft  to  the  eye. 
Grafs,  tor  example,  refleAs  only  green  rays,  or  rather 
rv-flefts  green  rays  in  greater  number  than  it  does  thefe 
of  any  other  colour  ;  one  kind  of  wine  tranfraits  red 
rays,  and  another  yellowifh  rays:  and  from  this  kind 
of  ftparrition  arifes  that  variety  of  colours  with  which 
nature  has  diverfifici!  her  various  produilions.  Man, 
tor^,  has  contrived  to  fcparate  the  rays  of  light  by  ma- 
king a  portion  of  the  fun's  beams  pafs  through  a 
glafs  prifm  ;  for  after  pnffing  through  it,  they  eippear 
divided  into  feven  pure  and  primitive  colours,  placed 
in  fucceffion  one  by  the  other,  like  foniany  colours  on 
a  painter's  pallet. 

Nov/,  though  Titian,  Corregio,  and  Vandyke,  have 
been  excelhnt  colouri'ls,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  thefe  phyfical  fiihtleties,  that  is  no  rcafon  why 
others  (hould  negledt  t4iem.  For  it  cannot  but  be  of 
great  fervice  to  a  painter  to  be  well  acquainte.d  with  the 
nature  of  what  he  is  to  imitate,  and  of  thofe  colours 
with  which  he  is  to  give  life  and  perfeAion  to  his  de- 
figQs;  not  to  fpeak  of  the  pleafure  there  is  in  being  able 
to  account  tiuly  and  folidly  for  the  various  efFcits  and 
appearances  of  light.  From  a  due  tempsring,  for  ex- 
an.ple,  and  degrading,  of  the  tines  in  a  pifture  ;  from 
making  colours  partake  of  each  other,  according  to  the 
reflexion  of  light  from  one  objefl:  to  another  ;  there 
arifes,  in  fome  meafure,  that  fublime  harmony  which 
rr.ay  lie  confidcred  as  the  true  mufic  of  the  eye.  And 
this  harmony  has  its  foundation  in  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  optics.  Now  this  could  not  happen  in  the 
fylltm  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  heM,  that  colours  did 
not  originally  exift  in  light,  but  were,  on  the  contra- 
ry, nothing  elfe  than  fo  maoy  modifications  which  it  un- 
derwent in  being  reflefted  from  other  fublfances,  or  in 
pafling  through  them;  thus  fubjeft  to  alterations  with- 
out end,  and  every  moment  liable  to  pcrifli.  Were  that 
the  cafe,  bodies  could  no  more  leceive  any  hues  one 
from  another,  nor  this  body  partake  of  the  colour  of 
that,  than  fcarlet,  for  example  ;  becaufe  it  has  the 
power  of  changing  into  red  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  or 
'{\<y  which  immediately  fall  upon  it,  has  the  power  of 
changing  into  red  s\\  the  other  rays  refltAed  to  it  from 
a  blue  or  any  other  colour  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Whereas,  allowing  that  colours  are  in  their  own  nature 
immutable  one  into  another,  and  th?t-cvery  body  re- 
flcfts,  more  or  lefs,  every  fore  of  coloured  rays,  though 
thofe  rays  in  the  greatelt  number  which  are  of  the  co- 
lour it  exhibits,  there  mull  neceffarily  arife,  in  colours 
.placed  near  one  another,  certain  particular  hues  or 
temperaments  of  colour  :  nay,  this  influence  of  one  co- 
lour upon  another  may  be  fo  far  traced,  that  three  or 
four  bodies  of  different  colours,  and  iikewife  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  light  falling  upon  each,  being  affign- 
ed,  we  may  eafily  determine  in  what  fituations  and 
how  much  they  would  tinge  each  other.  We  may 
thus,  too,  by  the  fame  principle  of  optics,  account  for 
feveral  other  things  praftifed  by  painters  ;  infomuch 
•  that  a  perfon,  who  has  caiefuUy  obferved  natural  ef. 
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fefts  with  an  eye  diredted  by  foHd  learning,,  fhall  be  Co1ourin>j. 
able  to  form  general  rules,  where  another  can  only v— 
diftinguifh  particular  cafes. 

But  after  all,  the  pidlures  of  the  beft  colourlfts  are, 
it  is  univerfally  allowed,  the  books  in  which  a  young 
painter  muft  chiefly  look  for  the  rules  of  colouring  ; 
that  is,  of  that  branch  of  painting  which  contributes  fo 
much  to  exprefs  the  beauty  of  objefts,  and  is  fo  rcqui- 
fite  to  reprefent  them  as  what  they  really  are.  Gior- 
gio and  Titian  feem  to  have  difcovered  circumftanccs 
in  nature  wh'ch  others  have  entirely  overlooked;  and 
the  laft  in  particular  has  been  happy  enough  to  exprefg 
them  with  a^  pencil  as  delicate  as  his  eye  was  quick  and 
piercing.  In  his  woiks  we  behold  that  fweetnefs  of 
colouring  which  is  produced  by  union  ;  that  beauty 
which  is  confident  with  truth  ;  and  aH  the  infenfible 
tranfmutations,  all  the  fort  tranfitionsj  in  a  word,  all 
the  plcafing  modulations,  of  tints  and  colours.  When 
a  young  painter  has,  by  clofe  application,  acquired 
from  Titian,  whom  he  can  never  fufficicntly  dwell  up- 
on, ch;:t  art  which,  of  all  painters,  he  has  beil  coiitri- 
ved  to  hide,  he  would  do  well  to  turn  to  Baffano  and 
Paolo,  on  account  of  the  beauty,  boldnefs,  and  ele- 
gance of  their  touches.  Thar  richnefs,  foftnefs,  and 
frefhnc^fs  of  ccjouring,  for  which  the  Lombard  fchool 
is  fo  jullly  cried  up,  may  Iikewife  he  of  great  fervice 
to  him.  Nor  will  he  reap  left,  benefit  by  itudying  the 
principles  and  praftice  of  the  Flemifh  fchool ;  which, 
chiefly  by  means  of  her  varnifhes,  has  contrived  to  give 
a  moit  enchanting  luftrc  and  tranfparency  to  her  co- 
lours. 

But  whatever  piftures  a  young  painter  may  choofe 
to  ftudy  the  art  of  colouring  upon,  he  muff  take  great 
care  that  they  are  well  preferved.  There  are  very  few 
pieces  which  have  not  fuffered  more  or  lefs  by  the 
length,  not  to  fay  the  injuries,  of  time  ;  and  perhaps 
that  precious  patina,  which  years  alone  can  impart  to 
paintings,  is  in  fome  meafure  akin  to  that  other  kind 
which  ages  alone  impart  to  medals;  inafmuch  as,  by 
giving  teilimony  to  their  antiquity,  It  renders  them 
proportionably  beautiful  in  the  fuperilitious  eyes  of  the 
learned.  It  muft  indeed  be  allowed,  that  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  patina  beftows,  as  it  really  dojes,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  harmony  upon  the  colours  of  a 
picture,  and  deftroys,  or  at  leaft  greatly  leffens,  their 
original  rawnefs,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  im- 
pairs the  freflinefs  and  life  of  them.  A  piece  feen  ma- 
ny years  after  it  has  been  painted,  appears  much  as  it 
would  do,  immediately  after  painting,  behind  a  dull 
glafs.  It  is  no  idle  opinion,  that  Paolo  Veronefe,  at- 
tentive  above  all  things  to  the  beauty  of  his  colours, 
and  what  is  called  JirepUo,  left  entirely  to  time  the  care 
of  harmonizing  them  perfeftly,  and  (as  we  may  fay) 
mellowing  them.  But  moft  of  theold  mafters  took  that 
talk  upon  thcmftlves ;  and  never  expofed  their  works 
to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  until  they  had  ripened  and 
finifhed  them  with  their  own  hands.  And  who  can  fay 
whether  the  ChriJ  of  Moneta,  or  theiVa/rnVj); of  Baffano 
have  been  more  improved  or  injured  (if  we  may  fo 
fpeak)  by  the  touchings  and  retouchings  of  time,  in 
the  courfe  of  more  than  two  centuries?  It  is  indeed 
impoffible  to  be  determined.  But  the  ftudious  pupil 
may  make  himfelf  ample  amends  for  any  injuries  which 
his  originals  may  have  received  from  the  hands  of  time, 
by  turning  to  truth,  and  to  Nature  which  never  grows 
4  I  old, 
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Colouring,  old,  but  conilainlly  rf  tains  its  primitive  flower  of  youth, 
■  *■  ^ '  and  was  itfelf  the  model  of  the  models  before  him.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  a  young  painter  hna  laid  a  proper 
foundation  for  good  colouring,  by  ftudyin*  the  beft 
inafters,  he  fhould  turn  all  his  thoughts  to  truth  and 
nature.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  well  worth  while  to 
have,  in  the  academies  of  painting-,  models  for  colour- 
ing as  well  as  defigning  ;  that  as  from  the  one  the  pu- 
pils learn  to  give  their  due  proportion  to  the  feveral 
members  and  mufcles,  they  may  learn  from  the  other 
lo  make  their  carnations  rich  arid  warm,  and  faithfully 
copy  the  different  local  hues  which  appear  quite  dif- 
tinti  In  the  different  parts  of  a  fine  body.  Toilluflrate 
itill  farther  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  model,  let  us  fuppofe  it 
ylaced  in  differerit  lights ;  now  in  that  of  the  fun,  now 
in  that  of  the  fky,  and  now  again  in  that  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  ;  one  time  placed  in  the  fhade,  and  another  in 
a  reflefted  light.  Hence  the  pupil  may  learn  all  the 
^different  efftfts  of  the  completion  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  whether  the  livid,  the  lucid,  or  tranfparant ; 
End,  above  all,  that  variety  of  tints  and  half- tints,  oc- 
cafioned  in  the  colour  of  the  fliin  by  the  epidermis  ha- 
ving the  bones  immediately  under  it  in  fome  places, 
•snd  in  others  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  blood-velTels 
or  quantity  of  fat.  An  artifl  who  had  long  fludied 
fiich  a  model,  would  run  no  rifl<  of  degrading  the  beau- 
ties ©f  nature  by  any  particularity  of  l^yle,  or  of  giving 
into  that  prepofterous  fulaefs  and  lioridnefs  of  colour 
whicli  is  at  prefent  fo  much  the  tafle.  He  would  not 
feed  his  figures  with  rofep,  as  an  ancient  painter  of 
Greece  fhre»vdly  expreffed  it,  but  with  good  beef;  a 

Weli  dial,  difference,  which  the  learned  eye  of  a  modern  writer 
^,  could  perceive  between  the  colouring  of  Barocci  and 

that  of  Titian.  To  pi-a£life  in  th;;t  manner,  is,  ac- 
cording to  a  great  mafter,  no  better  than  inuring  one's 
felf  to  the  commifTion  of  blunders.  What  flatues  are 
in  defign,  nature  is  in  colouring  ;  the  fountain  head  of 
that  perfeftion  to  wdiich  every  artift,  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel, fhould  conflantly  afpire  :  and  accordingly  the  Fle- 
iiufh  painters,  in  confequence  of  their  aiming  folely  to 
copy  nature,  ?.re  in  colouring  as  excellent  as  they  are 
wont  to  Ic  aukw^rd  in  defigning.  The  beft  model 
for  the  tone  of  colours  and  the  degradation  of  fhades 
is  furnifhed  by  means  of  the  camera-olfcura.  S^e 
Dioptrics,  Se6t.  6th  and  9th. 

Sect.  VI.    Of  Drapery. 

Drapery  is  one  of  the  moft  important  branches  of 
the  whole  art,  and  accordingly  demands  the  greateft  at- 
tention and  ihii^y.  It  feldom  happens  that  a  painter 
lias  nothing  but  naked  figures  to  reprefent;  nay,  his 
fubjedls  generally  confift  of  figures  clothed  from  head 
to  foot.  Now  the  flowing  of  the  folds  in  every  gar- 
ment depends  chiefly  upon  the  relief  of  the  parts  that 
lie  under  it.  A  certain  author,  we  forget  his  name, 
obferves,  that  as  the  inequalities  of  a  furface  are  dif- 
coverable  by  the  inequalities  in  the  water  that  runs  over 
it,  fo  the  pofture  and  fliape  of  the  members  muft  be 
difcernible  by  the  folds  of  the  garment  tjiat  covers 
them.  Thofe  idle  windings  and  gatherings,  with 
which  fome  painters  have  affe  Aed  to  cover  their  figures, 
make  the  clothes  made  up  of  them  look  as  if  the  body 
iiad  fled  from  under  them,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place 
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but  aheap  of  en?.pty  bubbles,  fit  cmhljms  of  the  brain  Dra,  -  < . 
that  conL-eived  them.  As  fiotn  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
there  iffue  here  and  there  boughs  of  various  foims,  fo 
from  one  miflrefs-fold  there  always  flow  many  lefier 
ones :  and  as  it  is  on  the  quality  of  the  tree  that  the 
elegance,  compadncfs,  or  opennefs  of  its  branches 
chiefly  depends  ;  it  is,  in  like  manner,  hy  the  quality 
of  the  fluff  of  which  a  garment  is  made,  that  the  num- 
ber, order,  and  fize  of  its  folds  mufl  be  determined. 
To  fum  up  all  in  two  words,  the  drapery  ought  to  be 
natural  and  eafy,  fo  as  to  fhow  what  fluff  it  is,  and 
what  parts  it  covers.  It  ought,  as  a  certain  author 
expreffes  it,  to  cover  the  body,  as  it  were  merely  to 
ihow  it. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  with  fome  of  our  maftcrs 
to  draw  all  their  figures  naked,  and  then  drape  themj 
from  the  fame  principle  that  they  firft  drew  the  ikele- 
tons  of  their  figures,  and  afterwards  covered  them  with 
miifcles.  And  it  was  by  proceeding  in  this  manner 
that  they  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  truth  in  expref- 
fing  the  folds  of  their  drapery,  and  the  joints  and  di- 
redlion  of  the  principal  members  that  lay  under  it,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  in  a  mofl  ftriking  manner  the  actitude  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  belonged.  That  the  ancient 
fculptors  clothed  their  flatues  with  equal  truth  and 
grace,  appears  from  many  of  them  thac  are  ftill  in  be- 
ing; particularly  a  Flora  lately  dug  up  in  Rome,  whofe 
drapery  is  executed  with  fo  much  judgment,  and  ia  fo 
grand  and  rich  a  flyle,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  fineft 
of  their  naked  flatues,  even  with  the  Venus  ©f  Medicis. 
The  flatues  of  the  ancients  had  fo  much  beauty  wheu 
naked,  that  they  retained  a  great  deal  when  clothed. 
But  here  it  mufl  be  confidered,  that  it  was  ufual  witlr 
them  to  fuppofe  their  originals  clothed  with  wet  gar- 
ments, and  of  an  extreme  finenefs  anJdthcacy,  that, 
by  lying  clofe  to  the  parts,  and  in  a  manner  clinging 
to  them,  they  might  the  better  fhow  what  thefe  parta 
were.  For  this  reafon  a  painter  is  not  to  confine  him- 
fclf  to  the  fludy  of  the  ancient  flatues,  left  he  fhoulct 
contraft  a  dry  ftyle,  and  even  fail  into  the  fame  faults 
with  fome  great  mafters  who,  accuftomed  to  drape  with 
fuch  light  ftufls  as  fit  clofe  to  the  body,  have  after- 
wards made  the  coarfcft  lie  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
plainly  to  exhibit  tlie  mufcles  underneath  them.  It  is 
therefore  proper  to  ftudy  nsture  herfelf,  and  thofe  mo- 
dern mafters  who  have  come  neareft  to  her  in  this 
branch  ;  fuch  as  Paolo  Veronefe,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Rubens,  and  above  all,  Guido  Reni.  The  flow  of 
their  drapery  is  foft  and  gentle  ;  and  the  gatherings 
and  plaits  are  fo  contrived,  as  not  only  not  to  hide  the 
body,  but  to  add  grace  and  dignity  to  it.  Their  gold, 
filk,  and  woollen  fluffs,  are  fo  diftinguifhable  one  from 
another,  by  the  quality  of  their  feveral  luftres,  and  the 
peculiar  light  and  fliade  belonging  to  each,  but  above 
all  ty  the  form  and  flow  of  their  folds,  that  the  wge 
and  fex  of  their  figures  are  hardly  m.ore  difcoverable 
by  their  faces.  Albert  Durer  is  another  great  mafter 
in  this  branch,  infomuch  that  Guido  himfelf  was  not 
afliamed  to  ftudy  him.  There  are  ftill  extant  feveral 
drawings  made  with  tfce  pen  by  this  great  man,  in 
which  he  has  copied  whole  figures  from  Albert,  and 
fcrupuloufly  retained  the  flow  of  his  drapery  as  far  as 
his  own  peculiar  ftyle,  lefs  harlh  and  fliarp,  but  more 
eafy  and  graceful,  would  allow.    It  may  be  faid  thai 
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he  ma6e  t"he  tarhc  ufe  of  Albert  that  our  modern  wrl- 
ters  ought  to  make  of  the  bed  authors  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

To  drape  a  figure  well,  it  is  necefTary  that  the  folds 
be  large  and  few  In  number  ;  becaufe  large  folds  pro- 
duce great  mafTes  of  light  artd  (hadoCv,  while  fniall 
ones  multiply  the  objects  of  view  and  dillraA  the  at- 
tention-. But  if  the  chan-.fter  of  the  drapery  or  kind 
of  ftnff  require  fmall  folds>  they  (houM  at  leaft  be  dif- 
tributv-d  in  group?,  in  fuch -a  ntaiiner  that  a  great 
ftumber  of  fraall  fol  Is  Hiall  be  fubordinate  to  an  equal 
mafs  formed  by  a  principal  fold. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  thr.t  the  colour  of  the 
drapery  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and 
produces  effefts  which  the  claro  obfcuro  cannot  do 
alone.  At  the  fame  time,  the  principles  of  the  claro- 
obfcuro fhould  prefiJe  over,  or  at  leafl  regulate,  the 
art  of  drapery.  If  the  folds  of  the  ftuff  which  cover 
the  memliers  expofed  to  the  light  are  too  ftrongly 
iliaded,  they  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  members, 
and  cut  them. 

Drapery  contributes  to  the  life,  to  the  charafter,  to 
the  expreflion  of  the  figures,  provided  all  tlte  move- 
ments of  the  folds  announce  the  lively  or  more  tran- 
<iuil  movement  of  thofe  figures.  The  colour,  and  the 
kind  of  Ihiff,  concur  alfo  to  promote  the  general  ex- 
prcffion  ;  brilliant  or  fine  drapery  cannot  be  properly 
introduced  in  a  mournful  fubje6t>  nor  the  oppofite  in 
a  gay  one. 

The  drapery  muft  alfo  ajree  with  the  age  and  cha- 
rafter  of  the  figures  :  And  if  nature  in  any  Inftance  is 
found  to  contradift  thofe  principles,  it  is  becaufe  they 
relate  to  the  ideal  of  the  art;  and  it  is  this  ide»il  which 
carries  it  to  the  greatefi:  pCrfeftion. 

Great  attention  i»  alfo  neceflary  to  the  fituation  in 
Which  the  figures  are  placed,  and  the  anions  about 
v/hich  they  are  employed.  If  they  are  in  the  aft  of 
afcending,  a  column  of  air  weighs  down  the  drapery  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  are  defcending,  the  drapery 
is  fupported  and  fpread  out.  The  folds  phced  on 
every  member,  and  the  general  play  of  the  drapery, 
fhould  indicate  whether  the  figure  is  in  aftion  or  about 
to  be  fo;  whether  aftion  be  beginning  or  ending;  and 
whether  it  be  fiow,  or  quick,  or  violent.  All  this  is 
agreeable  to  nature  ;  but  it  alfo  partakes  of  the  ideal, 
Cnce  nature  never  can  be  copied  in  fuch  fluftuating  fi- 
tuations.  The  praftict  of  the  Roman  fchools,  firft  to 
draw  after  nature,  and  then  to  paint  after  the  drawing, 
cannot  be  adopted  by  coburifts ;  becaufe  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  the  ftufPs,  produces  tones  and 
lights  which  give  more  perfeftion  and  truth  to  the 
work.  Meanwhile  Raphael,  wha  followed  this  prac- 
tice, enjoys  the  firft.  reputation  for  giving  play  to  his 
drapery,  and  difpofing  the  folds  in  the  bell  order.  In 
this  part  he  has  even  attained  the  height  of  ideal  beau- 
ty. He  is  the  greatelt  painter  of  drapery,  as  the  Ve- 
Betlans  are  the  greateft  in  painting  ftufifs. 

Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  imitated  at  firft  his  mafter 
Perugin's  manner  of  drapery  ;  and  he  brought  this 
maHner  to  perfeftion,  by  iiudying  the  works  of  Ma- 
faccio  and  of  Burtholemew  :  but  he  departed  en- 
tirely from  the  tafte  of  the  fchool  in  which  he  was 
educated  when  he  had  feen  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
It  was  the  balFo-relievo  of  antiquity  which  pointed  out 
\o  him  the  true  flowing  of  drapery,  and  he  was  not 
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ard  to  introduce  it.  He  difcoverca,  by  attend-  Drapem 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  that  the  nnked  is 
the  principal  part  ;  that  drapery  is  to  be  regarded  al- 
together as  an  accefibry,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
cover,  not  to  conceal ;  that  it  is  employed  frorn  ne- 
cefiity,  not  caprice  ;  that  of  .confequence  the  clothes 
fhouW  not  be  fo  narrow  as  to  conftrain  the  members, 
nor  fo  ample  as  to  embarrafs  them  ;  but  that  the  ar- 
tift  Ihould  adapt  them  to  the  fiise  and  attitude  of  the 
figures  intended  to  wear  them. 

He  underliood  tliat  the  great  folds  fhould  be  placed 
at  the  large  places  of  the  body  ;  and  where  the  nature 
of  the  drapery  required  fmall  folds,  that  it  was  necefi 
fary  to  give  them  a  projeftion,  which  indicates  a  fub- 
orflination  to  the  principal  parts. 

He  made  his  ample  draperies  without-  ufelefs  folds, 
and  with  bendings  at  the  articulations.  It  was  the  form 
of  the  naked  figure  wliich  pointed  Out  to  him  the  form 
of  his  folds,  and  on  the  great  mufcles  he  formed  great 
maffes.  When  any  part  required  to  be  forefhortened, 
he  covered  it  with  the  fame  number  of  folds  as  if  it  had 
been  ftraight ;  but  then  he  Crowded  them  in  propori. 
tion  to  the  forefhortchlng. 

He  frequently  difcovered  the  border  of  his  drapery^ 
to  fijow  that  his  figures  were  not  drefled  in  a  fimple 
fack.  The  form  of  the  principal  parts,  and  the  fpe- 
cific  weight  of  the  air,  were  always  the  caufes  of  his 
folds.  It  was  eafy  to  difcover  in  his  works,  by  the 
folds  of  his  drapery,  the  attitude  of  the  figure  previous 
to  the  one  in  which  it  was  placed  ;  and  whether,  for 
example,  the  arm  was  extended  or  otherwife,  immedi- 
ately before  the  aftion.  This  was  an  expreflion  which 
he  had  carefuly  lludled  on  all  occafions,  becaufe  he 
found  it  in  nature. 

When  the  drapery  was  to  cover  the  leg  or  arm  but 
half,  or  in  an  imperfeft  manner,  he  made  it  cut  ob- 
liquely the  member  which  was  partly  to  be  covered. 
His  folds  were  of  a  triangular  form.  The  reafon  of 
this  form  is  in  nature  :  for  all  drapery  has  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  itfelf  and  be  extended  ;  and  as  at  the  fame 
time  its  own  weight  obliges  it  to  fall  back  on  itfelf,  it 
is  naturally  formed  into  triangles. 

He  knew  perfeftly,  that  the  movements  of  the  body 
and  of  its  members  are  the  caufes  of  the  aftual  fitua- 
tion of  drapery,  and  of  the  formation  of  its  folds.  All 
his  praftice  ia  nothing  elfe  but  the  unfolding  and  dc- 
monftrating  of  this  theory  ;  and  drapery  executed  irt 
any  other  manner  muft  be  in  a  falfc  and  vicious  tafte. 


Sect.  VII.    Of  Land/cape  and  Jrcbltc^ure. 

When  our  young  painter  has  made  a  fufficlentproi 
grefs  in  thofe  principal  branches  of  his  art,  the  dcfign- 
ing,  perfpeftive,  colouring,  and  di-aprry  of  human  fi^ 
gures,  he  fhould  turn  his  thoughts  to  landfcape  and  ar- 
chitefture:  for,  by  ftudyingthem,  he  will  render  him- 
felf  univerfal,  and  qualified  to  undertake  any  fubjeft  j 
fo  as  not  to  refemUle  certain  literati,  who,  though 
great  matters  in  fome  articles,  are  mere  children  in 
every  thing  elfe.  ^ 

The  moft  eminent  landfcape-palnters  are  Pouffin^ 
Lorenefe,  and  Titian. 

Pouffm  was  remarkable  for  his  great  diligence.  His 
pieces  are  quite  exotic  and  uncommon  ;  being  fet  off 
with  buildings  in  a  beautiful  but  fingular  ftyle  ;  and 
4X2  with 
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a^d"Archi  ^^'^  ^^a»"ned  eplfodes^fuch  as  poets  reciting  their  verfes 
tedure/  ^°       woods,  and  youths  exercifing  themfelves  in  the 
y— -I  feveral  gymnaftic  games  of  antiquity  ;  by  w^hich  it 
plainly  appears,  that  he  was  more  indebted  for  his  fub- 
jefts  to  the  defcriptions  of  Paufanias  than  to  nature 
and  truth. 

^  Lorenefe  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  exprefs  the  va- 
rious phenomena  of  light,  efpccially  thofe  perceivable 
in  the  heavens.  And,  thanks  to  the  happy  climate  of 
Rome,  where  he  fludied  and  excrcifed  his  talents,  he 
^  has  left  us  the  brlghteft  fl<ies,  and  the  richeft  and  moll 
glorioufly  cloud-tipt  horizons,  that  can  be  well  concei- 
ved. Nay.  the  fun  himfelf,  which,  like  the  Almighty, 
can  be  reprefented  merely  by  his  eftefts,  has  fcarce 
efcaped  his  daring  and  ambitious  pencil. 

Titian,  the  great  confident  of  nature,  is  the  Homer 
of  landfcape.  His  fccnes  have  fo  much  truth,  fo  much 
variety,  and  fuch  a  bloom  in  them,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  bthoM  them,  without  wifhing,  as  if  they  were  real, 
to  make  an  excurfion  into  thera.  And  perhaps  the 
finefl;  landfcape  that  ever  ifTued  from  mortal  hands,  is 
the  back  ground  of  his  Martyrdom  of  St  Peter  ;  where 
by  the  difference  between  the  bodies  and  the  leaves  of 
his  trees,  and  the  difpofition  of  their  branches,  one  im- 
mediately difcovers  the  difference  between  the  trees 
themfelves; where  the  different  foils  are  fo  well  expref- 
fed,  and  fo  exquintely  clothed  with  their  proper  plants, 
that  a  botanift  has  much  ado  to  keep  his  hands  from 
them.    See  Part  H.  Sea.  ii. 

Paolo  Vcronefe  is  in  architefture  what  Titian  is  in 
landfcape.  To  excel  in  landfcape,  we  muft,  above  all 
things,  ftudy  nature.  To  excel  in  architefture,  we  muft 
chiefly  regard  the  fineft  works  of  art;  fuch  as  the  fronts 
of  ancient  edifices,  and  the  fabrics  of  thofe  moderns 
who  have  beft  ftudied  and  beft  copied  antiquity.  Next 
to  Brunellefchi  and  Alberti,  who  were  the  firft  revivers 
of  archite£lure,  came  Bramante,  Giulio  Romano,  San- 
fovino,  Sanmichcli,  and  laftly  Palladio,  whofe  works 
the  young  painter  fliould  above  all  the  reft  diligently 
lludy  and  imprint  deeply  on  his  mind.  Nor  is  Vignola 
to  be  forgot ;  for  fome  think  he  was  a  more  fcrupulous 
copier  of  antiquity,  am-  more  exa£l,  than  Palladio  him- 
felf, infomuch  that  moft  people  confider  him  as  the  firft 
architeft  among  the  moderns.  For  our  part,  to  fpeak 
of  him,  jiot  as  fame,  but  as  truth  feems  to  require,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  rather  than  break  through 
the  generality  of  the  rules  contrived  by  him  to  facili- 
tate praftice,  he  has  in  fome  inftances  deviated  from 
the  moft  beautiful  proportions  of  the  antique,  and  is 
rather  barren  in  the  diftribution  and  difpofition  of  cer- 
tain members.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary  height  of 
his  pedeftals  and  cornices  hinders  the  column  from 
fhowing  in  the  orders  defigned  and  employed  by  him, 
as  it  does  in  thofe  of  Pr  lladio.  Amongft  that  great 
variety  of  proportions  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  ruins, 
Palladio  has  been  extremely  happy  in  choofing  the  beft. 
His  profiles  are  well  contrailed,  yet  eafy.  All  the  parts 
of  his  buildings  hang  well  together.  Grandeur,  ele- 
gance, and  beauty,  walk  hand  in  hand  in  them.  In 
ftiort,  the  very  bleraifties  of  Palladio,  v^ho  was  no  flave 
to  conveniency,  an^  fometimes  perhaps  was  too  profufe 
in  his  decorations,  are  pidlurefque.  And  wc  may  rea- 
fonably  believe,  that  it  was  by  following  fo  great  a 
mafter,  whofe  works  he  had  continually  before  hit  eyes, 
that  Paolo  Vcronefe  formed  that  fine  and  matterly  tafte 
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Partii 

which  enabled  him  to  embeIH#i  his  corapofitions  with  Expreffiom 
fuch  beautiful  ftruilures.  of  the 

The  ftudy  of  arcliitefture  cannot  fail,  in  another , 
refpeft,  of  being  very  ufeful  to  the  young  painter,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  will  bring  him.  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  the  temples,  thennaej  bafiiics,  theatres,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Befides,  frora 
the  haflb-relievos  with  which  it  v/as<;uftomary  to  adorn 
thefe  buildings,  he  may  gather,  with  equal  delight  and 
profit,  the  nature  of  their  facrifices,  arras,  military  cn- 
fign,  and  drefs.  The  ftudy  •  of  landfcape,  too,  will 
render  famiHar  to  him  the  form  of  the  various  pbiats. 
peculiar  to  each  foil  and  chmate,  and  fuch  other  tilings 
as  ferve  to  charafterifc  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth.  Thus  by  degrees  he  will  learn  whafwe  call  co^ 
Jliime.,  one  of  the  chief  reqiiifites  in  a  painter;  fince  by 
means  of  it  he  may  exprefs  with  great  precilion  the- 
time  and  place  in-which  his  fcenes  are  laid. 

Sec t.  Vin.    Of  the  Expreffwn  of  the.  Paffions. 

That  language  which  above  all  others  a  painter 
ftiould  carefully  endeavour  to  learn,  and  from  nature- 
herfelf,  is  the  language  of  the  paffions.  Without  it. 
the  fineii  works  muft  appear  lifelefs  and  inanimate.  It 
is  not  enough  for  a  painter  to  be  able  to  delineate  the 
moft  exquifite  forms,  give  them  the  moft  graceful  atti- 
tudes, and  compofe  them  well  together ;  it  is  not  e- 
nough  to  drefs  them  out  with  propriety,  and  in  the. 
moft  beautiful  colours  ;  it  is  not  enough,  in  fine,  by 
the  powerful  magic  of  light  and  ftiade,  to  make  the 
canvas  vanifh.  No  ;  he  muft  likewife  know  how  to 
clothe  his  figures  with  grief,  with  joy,  with  fear,  with 
anger;  he  muft,  in  fome  fort,  write  wn  their  faces  what 
they  think  and  what  they  feel;  he  mull  give  them  life 
and  fpeech.  It  is  indeed  in  this  branch  that  painting 
truly  foare,  and  in  a  manner  lifes  fuperior  to  itfelf ;  it 
is  in  this  branch  ftie  makes  the  fpedtator  apprehend 
much  more  than  what  ftie  expreffes. 

The  means  employed  in  her  imitations  by  painting^, 
are  the  circumfcription  of  terms,  the  chiaro-fcuro,  and 
colours;  all  which  appear  folely  calculated  to  ftrike  the 
vifual  faculty.  Notwithftanding  which,  ftie  contrives 
to  reprefent  hard  and  foft^  rough  and  fmooth  furfaces, 
which  are  objects  of  the  touch  ;  and  this  by  means  of 
certain  tints,  and  a  certain  chiaro-fcuro,  which  has  a 
different  look  in  marble,  in  the  bark  of  trees,  in  downy; 
and  delicate  fubftances.  Nay,  fiie  contrives  to  expref* 
foand  and  motion,  by  means  of  light  and  ftiade,  and 
certain  particular  configurations.  In  fome  landfcapes 
of  Diderich,  we  almoft  hear  the  water  murmur,  and 
fee  it  tremble  along  the  fides  of  the  river  and  of  the- 
boats  upon  it.  In  the  Battle  of  Burgogne,  we  are 
really  apt  to  fancy  that  the  trumpet  founds  ;  and  we, 
fee  the  horfe,  who  has  thrown  his  rider,  fcamper  along 
the  j'lain.  But  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  painting,, 
in  virtue  of  her  various  colours  and  certain  particular 
geftures,  expreffes  evtn  the  fentiments  and  moft  hidden 
affeftions  of  the  foul,  and  renders  her  vifible,  fo  as  to 
make  the  eye  not  only  touch  and  hear,  but  even  kindle 
into  paffion  and  reafon. 

Many  have  written,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  fa- 
mous Lt  Brun,  on  the  various  changes  that,  according 
to  the  various  paffions,  happen  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
face,,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  dumb  tengue  of  the  fouL 

They 
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xpreffian  They  obferve,  for  example,  that  in  fits  of  anger  the  wards  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  lowered  towards  the  Expreriorr 

of  the    face  reddens,  the  mufcles  of  the  lips  puff  out,  the  eyes  fides  of  the  nofe  :  the  eyes  almoft  fhut,  appear  fome-  ^^^^^^ 

aflionf.  fp^irkle;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  fits  of  mehn-  times  moiftened  with  tears :  the  mouth  a  little  epen. ,  ^ 

choly,  the  eyes  grow  motionlefs  and  dea.^,  the  face  allows  the  teeth  to  be  feen  :  the  extremities  of  the 

pale,  and  the  lips  fink  in.    It  maybe  of  fervice  to  a  mouth  drawn  back,  make  a  dimple  in  the  cheeks, 

painter  to  read  theft  and  fuch -other  remarks  ;  but  it  which  appear  to  .be  fwelled  :  the  noftrils  are  open 
will  be  of  infinitely  more  fer^'ice  to  fiudy  them  in  na-        •  -i    <-  l 


ture  itfeir,  from  which  they  iiave  been  Ixjrrowed,  and 
which  exhii  its  them  in  that  lively  manner  which  nei- 
ther tongue  nor  pen  can  exprefs. 

Upon  Le  Brun's  Treatife  on  the  Paflions,  we  have 
the  following  juft,  though  fevere,  criticifm  by  Winckle- 
man.    "  Ex',,'reffion,  though  precarious  in  its  nature 
(fjys  he),  has  been. reduced  into  a  fyilem,  in  a  I'rca- 
tife  on  the  Paflions  by  Charles  le  Bran,  a  work  gene- 
rally put  into  the  hands  of  young  artifts.    The  plates 
which  accompany  this  treatife  do  not  only  give  to  the 
face  the  affettions  o^"  the  foul  in  too  high  a  tone,  but 
there  are  many  of  the  heads  in  which  the  prilTions  are 
reprefented  in  an  outrageous  manner.    He  appears  to 
give  inftru£tions  in  exprelfion,  as  Diogenes  gave  ex- 
amples of  morality  :  I  a£t  like  muficians,  faid  that  cy- 
nic, who  give  a  high  tone,  in  order  to  indicate  a  true 
one.    But  the  fervour  of  youth  has  naturally  more  in- 
clination to  feize  the  extreme  than  the  middle;  and 
hence  it  is  difficult  for  the  young  artift,  in  copying 
after  Le  Brun,  to  feize  the  true  tone.    Youth  in  ge- 
neral may  be  fuppofed  to  have  that  regard  for  the 
calm  and  moderate  in  the  arts,  which  they  have  for 
the  precepts  of  wifdom  and  virtue." 

Other  French  writers  have  given  inftrudions  rc- 
fpeCting  the  expreflion  of  the  paflions,  equally  excep- 
tionable with  thofe  of  Le  Brun,    All  of  them  whom 
we  have  confulted  make  fo  many  divifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions  of  paflions,  that  a  philofopher  cannot  follow 
'  them  in  metaphyfical  theory,  nor  a  painter  exhibit  their 
effeds  upon  canvafs.    Nature  therefore  muft  be  his 
guide,  particularly  in  treating  thofe  very  minute  and 
almoft  imperceptible  differences,  by  which,  however^ 
things  very  different  from  each  other  are  often  ex- 
preffed     This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
the  paffions  of  laughing  and  crying;  as  in  thcfe,  how- 
ever contrary,  the  mufcles  of  the  face  operate  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner.    As  the  famous  Pietro  de  Cor- 
tona  was  one  day  finifhing  the  face  of  a  crying  child 
in  a  reprefentation  of  tlie  Iron  Age,  with  which  he 
was  adorning  the  floor  called  the  Hot-bath  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Pitti,  Fc-rdinand  11.  who  h:\ppened  to  be 
looking  over  him  for  his  amufement,  could  not  forbear 
expreffmg  his  approbation,  by  crying  out,  "  Oh  how 
well  that  child  cries  !"  To  whom  the  artift,— "  Has 
yout  majelly  a  mind  to  fee  howeafy  it  is  to  make  chil- 
dren laugh  ?  Bthold,  X'h  prove  it  in  an  inftant:"  And 
taking  up  his  pencil,  Ijy  giving  the  contour  of  the 
mouth  a  concave  turn  downwards,  inftead  of  the  con- 
vex upwards  which  it  before  had,  and  with  little  or  no 
alter;. tion  in  any  other  part  of  the  face,  he  m.-ide  the 
child,  who  a  little  before  feemed  ready,  to  burft  its 
heart  with  crying,  appear  in  equal  danger  of  burfting 
pl7/T"w       ^^^'^^  ^'^^^  immoderate  laughter ;  and  tl.en,  by  re- 


fwelled  :  the  nodrils 
and  the  face  becomes  red.    The  chanq-es  which  weep- 
ing occafions  are  equally  vifible.    The  eye-'jrow  is 


dii.ucciin     ftoring  the  altered  features  to  their  former  pcfition,  he 
tbeAcatUrr.y  foou  fct  the  child  a-crying  again." 
ef  La       -    The  different  exprtffjons  of  laughter  and  weeping 
Crujoi  d  ^{^yg  defcribed  by  Le  Biun.   "  '1  he  movements  of 

^^raio,    laugi^jgi-  are  expreffed  by  the  eye-brows  elevated  to- 


lowered  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eyes  are 
almofl:  Ihut,  moiftened  and  lowered  towards  the  fides  of 
the  cheeks  :  the  noftrils  are  fwelled,  and  the  veins  of 
the  forehead  very  apparent  :  the  mouth  ftiut,  by  the 
lownefs  of  its  fides,  occafions  wrinkles  in  the  checks  ;. 
the  under  lip  is  turned  down,  and  preffes  at  the  fame 
time  the  upper  lip  :  the  whole  countenance  is  wrink- 
led and  becomes  red  ;  efpccially  the  eye-brows,  the 
eyes,  the  nofe,  and  the  cheeks." 

x^ccording  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  beft  mafters 
that  a  painter  can  have  rccourfe  to  in  this  branch  are 
thofe  dumb  men  who  have  found  out  the  method  of 
expreffing  their  fentiments  by  the  motion  of  their  hands, 
eyes,  eye-brows,  and  in  fliort  every  other  part  of  the 
body.  If  this  advice  be  at  all  proper,  fuch  geftures 
muft  be  imitated  with  great  fobriety  and  moderation,, 
kft  they  fhoidd  appear  too  ftrong  and  exaggerated  i  ■ 
and  the  piece  fl^ould  fliow  nothing  but  pantomimes, 
when  fpeaking  figures  alone  are  to  be  exhibited ;  and 
fo  become  theatrical  and  fecond-hand,  or,  at  beft,  look 
like  the  copy  of  a  theatrical  and  fecond-hand  nature. 

The  artift  will  reap  greater  benefit  from  tf udying 
fuch  fin^  ancient  heads  as  thofe  of  Michridates,  Sene- 
ca, Alexander  dying,  Cleopatra,  Niobe,  &c.  and  above 
all,  from  attentively  obferving  fuch  movements  of  na- 
ture as  we  daily  meet  with  in  the  world.  But  let  him 
chiefly  confult  his  looking-glafs,  and  ftudy  after  his 
own  fiice,  what,  in  certain  expreffions,  are  the  mufcles,  _ 
the  lineaments,  the  tints,  and  the  accidental  circum- 
ftances  which  charafterife  the  fituation  of  the  foid. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  model,  which  is  affeftcd  witii 
no  fentiment,  prefents  that  to  us  which  we  ourfelves 
feel,  and  which  vt  are  capable  of  exprefllng  when  we 
are  our  own  model.  Puget  executed  the  legs  of  his 
Milo  after  his  own  ;  and  many  ingenious  artifts  have 
had  recourfe  to  a  fimilar  expedient.  In  fhort,  to  be 
affedted  ourfelves  is  the  true  fecrtt  of  affefting  the 
fpeftator. 

We  muft  not  regleft,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fecure  - 
the  fleeting  charadters  which  nature  prefents  to  us  on 
a  thoufand  occafions.  We  muft  diftruft  our  me- 
mory, and  all  the  refources  which  are  not  eafily  cm- 
ployed  when  we  happen  to  ftand  in  need  of  them.  It 
is  neceffary  to  watch  the  circumftances  from  which  we 
can  derive  any  ufeful  hint;  to  feize  them  when  they 
prefent  themfelves ;  and  to  be  careful  never  to  lofe, 
by  an  irreparable  negligence,  the  fruit  of  a  happy  in- 
cidcnt. 

Let  us  alfo  endeavour  to  poffefs  the  feeling  of  what  . 
we  are  to  exprefs ;  whether  it  be  by  forming  the 
image  of  a  thing  abfent  as  if  it  were  prefent,  or  by 
being  affefted  with  the  lively  idea  of  a  fituation  which 
we  have  either  experienced,  or  with  which  we  have 
feen  another  perfon  remarkably  affefted.  We  muft 
never  forget,  that  all  the  terrible  or  agreeable,  the 
violent  or  flight  movements,  are  to  be  treated  in  a  na» 
tural  raaniierj  and  btar  a.  relation  to  the  age,  conds*. 
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Slxprcffion  tlon,  fex,  atic!  di^fnlty  of  the  pcrfon.  Thofe  grad 
Paffions  which,  art  varies  accordiiiir  to  the  nature  of  tl 
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fituation>  and  the  ckarader  of  men,  corapofe  the 
principal  ingredients  of  difcernment,  knowledge,  and 
tafte.  .  They  have  been  the  objeas  of  attention  and 
inquiry  to  the  mod  eminent  painters  of  every  age  ; 
and  they  were  of  the  laft  importance  in  alfnHng  them 
to  sriive  at  that  degree  of  exceiience  to  which  they 
Ltive  carried  cxprtffion. 

We  are  told  ftrange  things  of  the  ancient  paihtevs 
of  Greece  in  regard  to  expitffion  ;  efpecially  of  Ari- 
iiides  ;  who,  in  a  piflure  of  his,  reprefenting  a  woman 
wounded  to  death  at  a  fiege,  with  a  child  erawling  to 
her  bresft^  makes  her  appear  afraid,  left  the  child, 
when  fhe  was  dead,  fliould,  for  waat  of  milk,  fdck  her 
blood.  A  Medea  murdering  her  chiidrenr  by  Tirftoraa- 
chus,  was  likewife  much  cried  up,  as  the  ingenious 
tirtift  contrived  to  exprefs,  at  once,  in  her  countennnce, 
both  the  fury  that  hurried  her  on  to  the  commiffion  of 
fa  great  a  crime,  and  the  tehdcrnefs  of  a  mother  that 
feemed  to  with-hold  her  from  it.  Rubens  attempted  to 
exprefs  fuch  a  double  effed  in  the  face  of  Mary  of  Me- 
dicis,  ftill  in  pain  from  her  paft  Ubour,  and  at  the  fame 
time  full  of  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin.  And  in 
the  countenance  of  S;infta  Polonia,  painted  by  Tie- 
polo  for  St  Anthony's  church  at  Padua,  one  may 
clearly  read  a  mixture  of  p;un  from  the  wound  given 
her  by  the  executionei*,  an^  of  pleafure  from  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  paradife  opened  to  her  by  it. 

Few,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  the  examp!e|  of  ftrong 
exprefiion  afforded  by  the  Venetian,  Fleralfh,  or  Lom- 
bard fchools.  Deprived  of  thlt  great  happinefs,  the 
happinefs  of  being  able  to  contemplate,  at  leifure,  the 
Works  of  the  ancients,  the  pureft  fources  of  perfedion 
in  point  of  defign,  exprcffion,  and  character  ;  and  hia- 
ving  nothing  but  nature  conftantly  before  tlieir  eyes  ; 
•they  made  ftrength  of  colouring,  blooming  complec- 
tions,  and  the  grand  effeds  of  the  chiaro  fcuro,  their 
principal  ftudy:  they  aimed  more  at  charming  the  fen- 
fes  than  it  captivating  the  ^nderftantiing.  The  Ve- 
netians, in  particular,  feem  to  have  placed  their  whole 
glory  in  fetting  off  their  pieces  with  all  that  rich  va- 
riety of  perfonages  and  drefs,  which  their  capital  is 
continually  receiving  by  means  of  its  extcnfive  com- 
merce, and  which  attrads  fo  much  the  eyes  of  all  thofe 
who  vifit  it.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  if,  in  p\\  the 
pidures  of  Paolo  Veronefe,  there  is  to  be  found  a  bold 
and  judicious  expreflion,  or  one  of  thoffc  attitudea 

which,  as  Petrarch  expreifes  it,  fpeak  without  words;  by  a  due  obfervance  of  it  that'the  eye  and  the  mind 
unlefs,  perhaps,  it  be  that  remarkable  one  in  his  can  be  made  to  hang  in  fufpenfe  on  a  painted  piece  of 
Marriage  Fcajl  of  Cana  of  Galilee.    At  one  end  of  "      '   *  —  - 

the  table,  and  diredly  oppofite  to  the  bridegroom, 
whofe  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her,  there  appears  a  woman  in 
red,  holding  up  to  him  the  llitrt  of  her  garment^  as 
much  fls  to  fay,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  wine  mira- 
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ad  in  point  of  anatomy.  On  this  ilie  {%t  herheaft,  and  fixprefliort 
took  fingular  pleafure  in  difplaying  it.    Not  only  ele-  f^-'' 
gance  ©f  form,  and  Eoblenefs  of  invention,  but  likewife 
ilrength  of  expreflion,  triumph  in  the  Roman  fchool, 
nurfed  as  it  were  amongft  the  works  of  the  Greeks, 
and^  in  the  bofom  of  a  city  which  had  once  been  the 
feminary  of  learning  and  politenefs.    Here  it  was  that 
Domenichiuo  and  Pouffin,  both  great  msfters  of  ex- 
preflion, refined  themfrlves,  as  appears  more  particularly 
by  the  St  Jerome  of  the  one,  and  t\it  Death  of  Germani- 
cus,  and  the  Slaughter  ^  the  Innocents,  by  the  other. 
Here  it  was  that  Raphael  arofe,  the  fovercign  mafter 
of  them  all.    One  would  imagine,  that  pidures,  which 
are  generally  confidered  as  the  books  of  the  ignorant, 
and  of  the  ignorant  only,  he  had  undertaken  to  make 
the  inftrudors  even  of  the  learned.    One  would  ima- 
gme,  that  he  intended,  in  fome  meafure,  to  juftify 
Q^intilian  *,  who  affirms,  that  painting  has  more  power  « 
over  us  than  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric.    Th«re  is  not,  x 
indeed,  a  finglt  pidure  of  Raphael's,  from  the  ftudy  of 
which  thofe  who  afe  curious  in  point  of  expreffion  may 
not  reap  great  benefit ;  particularly  his  Martyrdom  of 
St  Feluitas,  his  Transfigurations,  his  Jofeph  explaining 
to  Pharoah  his  dreamy  a  piece  fo  highly  rated  by 
Pouffin.     YW^^>School  of  Atheusy  in  the  Vatican,  is,  to 
all  intents  and  pnrpofes,  a  fchool  of  expreffion.  A- 
mong  the  many  miracles  of  art  with  which  this  piece 
abounds,  we  fhall  fingle  out  that  of  the  four  boys  at- 
tending on  a  mathematician,   who,  ftooping  to  the 
ground  with  his  compaftes  in  his  hand,  is  giving  thera 
the  demonftration  of  a  theorem.    One  of  the  boysj 
recolicding  within  himfelf,  keeps  back,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  profound  attention  to  the  reafoning  of 
the  mafter ;  another,  by  the  brilknefs  of  his  attitude^ 
difcovers  a  'greater  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  ;  while 
the  third,  who  has  already  feized  the  conclufion,  is 
endeavouring  to  beat  it  into  the  fourth,  who,  ftandlng- 
motionlcfs,  with  open  arras,  a  flaring  countenance,  and 
an  unfpeakable  air  of  ftupidity  in  his  looks,  will  never 
perhaps  be  able  to  make  any  thing  of  the  matter.  And 
it  is  probably  from  this  very  group  that  Albani,  who 
ftudied  Raphael  fo  elofeiy,  drew  the  following  precept 
of  his  :   "  That  it  behoves  a  painter  to  exprefs  more 
circumftances  than  one  by  every  attitude  ;  and  fo  to 
employ  his  figures,  that,  by  barely  feeing  what  they 
are  adually  about,  one  may  be  able  to  guefs,  both  what 
they  have  been  already  doing,  and  are  next  going  to 
do."  I'his  is  indeed  a  difficult  precept ;  but  it  is  only 


culoufly  produced  was  exadly  of  the  colour  with  the 
ftuff  on  her  back.  And  in  fad  it  is  red  wine  we  fee  in 
the  cups  and  pitchers*  But  all  this  while  the  faces  and 
attitudes  of  moft  of  the  company  betray  not  the  leaft 
fign  of  wonder  at  fo  extraordiRary  a  miracle.  They  all, 
in  a  manner,  appear  intent  upon  nothing  but  eating, 
drinking,  and  making  merry.  Such,  in  general,  is 
the  ftyle  of  the  Venetian  fchool.  The  Florentine,  over 
which  Michael  Angelo  prgfided,  above  all  things  curi- 
OHs  of  defign,  was  moft  minutely  and  Icrupuloufly  ex- 
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canvafs.    It  is  expreffion  that  a  painter,  ambitious  to 
foar  in  his  profeffion,  muft,  above  all  things,  labour 
to  perfed  himfelf  in.    It  is  the  laft  goal  of  his  art,  asj^r,^  # 
Socrates  proves  to  Parrhafius.   It  is  in  expreffion  that  MeLrak 
dumb  poetry  confifts,  and  what  the  prince  Of  Our  poets  hb.  iiL 
calls  a  vifible  lang;uage. 


Sect.  IX.    Of  Invention. 

As  the  operations  of  a  general  fiioftld  all  ulti- 
mately tend  to  battle  and  conqueft,  f©  (hould  all  the 
thoughts  of  a  painter  to  perfed  invention.  Now,  the 
ftudies  which  v-^e  have  been  hitherto  recommending, 
will  prove  fo  many  wings  by  which  he  may  raife  him- 
felf, as  it  wtre>  from  the  ground,  and  foar  on  high^ 

whea 
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when  defirous  of  trying  his  ftrength  this  way,  and  pro- 
ducing fomething  from  his  own  innd.  Invention  is  the 
finding  out  probable  things,  not  only  fuch  as  vxe  adap- 
ted to  the  fubjcd  in  hand,  but  fuch,  hefides»  as  by 
their  fubhmity  and  beauty  are  moft  capable  of  exciting 
fuitable  fentiments  in  the  fpectator,  and  of  making 
him,  v/hen  they  happen  to  be  well  executed,  fancy  that 
it  is  the  fubjed  itfelf  in  its  greateft  perftaion,  and  not 
a  mere  rfprefentation  of  it,  that  he  has  before  hini.  We 
do  not  fay  true  things,  but  probable  things ;  becaufe 
probability  or  verifimilitudc  is,  ia  faft,  the  truth  of 
thofe  arts  which  have  the  fancy  for  their  objeft.  Ji 
is,  indeed,  the  bufinefs  and  duty  of  both  naturalifts 
ami  hiftoiians  to  draw  objede  as  they  find  tiiem,  and 
reprefent  them  with  all  thofe  imperfedions  and  ble- 
Hiifhes,  to  which,  as  individuals,  they  are  fubjed.  But 
an  ideal  painter,  and  fuch  alone  is  ?.  true  painter,  rc- 
fembles  the  poet :  inftead  of  copying,  he  imitates  ; 
that  is,  he  works  with  his  fancy,  anj!  reprefents  ob- 
jeds  endued  with  all  that  perfedtion  which  belongs  to 
the  fpecies,  and  may  be  conceived  in  the  archetype. 

<*  'Tis  nature  all,  but  nature  methodis'd  y' 

fays  an  eminent  poet,  fpeaking  of  poetry  :  And  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  painting  ;  it  is  nature  methodize.;, 
and  made  perfed.  Infomuch,  that  the  circumftances 
of  the  adion,  exalted  and  fublimed  to  ihe  higheft 
degree  of  beauty  and  boldnefs  they  are  fufccptible  of, 
may,  though  poffible,  have  never  happened  cxattly 
fuch  as  the  painter  fancies  and  thinks  proper  to  re- 
prefent them.  Thus,  the  piety  of  iCneas,  and  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  are  things  fo  perfed  in  their  kind, 
as  to  be  merely  probable.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon 
that  poetry,  which  is  only  another  word  for  invention, 
is  more  philofophical,  more  inftrudive,  and  more  en- 
tertaining, than  hiftory. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  obfcrve,  what  great  advantages 
the.ancieni  had  over  the  modern  painters.  The  hlitory 
of  the  times  they  hved  in,  frauglit  wiih  great  and  glo- 
rious events,  was  to  them  a  rich  mine  of  the  moil 
noble  fubjeds,  which,  befides,  often  derived  no  frnall 
fubhmity  and  pathos  from  the  mythology  upon  which 
their  religion  was  founded.  So  far  were  their  gods 
from  being  immaterial,  and  placgd  at  an  infinite  di- 
ftance  above  their  worlhippers  ;  fo  far  was  their  reh- 
gion  from  recommending  humility,  penance,  and  felf- 
denial,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  calculated 
merely  to  flatter  the  fenfcs,  inflarce  the  paflions,  and 
poifon  the  fancy.  j3y  making  the  gods  partake  of 
our  nature,  and  fubjeiling  them  to  the  fame  paflions, 
it  gave  man  hopes  of  being  able  to  mix  with  thofe 
■who,  though  greatly  above  him,  refembled  him,  not- 
withftanding,  in  fo  many  rtfreds.  Befides,  thofe  dei- 
ties of  theirs  were  in  a  manner  vifible,  and  to-be  met 
at  every  (bcp.  The  fea  was  crowded  with  Tritons  and 
Nereids,  the  rivers  with  Naiads,  and  the  mountains 
u-ith  Dryada.  I'he  woods  fwarmed  with  Fauns  and 
Nymphs,  who,  in  thefe  obfcure  retreats,  fought  an 
afylnm  for  their  flolen  embraces.  The  moil  potent 
empires,  the  nsoft  noble  famihes,  the  moft  celebrated 
heroes,  all  derived  their  pedigree  from  the  greater  di- 
vinities. Nay,  gods  interefted  themfelvcs  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  mankind.  Apollo,  the  god  of  long  arrows, 
flood  by  the  fide  of  Hedor  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and 
infpired  feim  with  new  ftrength  and  courage  to  batter 
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down  the  w?.lls  and  burn  the  fhips  of  the  Greeks.  Tnventkm. 
Thtfe,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led^  on  to  the  fight  v^*-* 
and  animated  by  Minerva,  preceded  by  Terror,  .-md  fol- 
lowed by  Death.  Jove  nods,  his  divine  locks  (hake 
on  his  immortal  bead;  Olympus  trembles.  With  that 
countenance,  which  allays  the  terapcft,  and_  reftores 
ferenity  to  the  heavens,  he  gathers  klfles  from  the 
mouth  of  Venus,  the  dehght  of  gods  and  of  men.  A- 
mong  tlie  ancients,  every  thing  fported  with  the  fan- 
cy ;  and  in  thofe  works  which  depend  entirely  on  the 
imagination,  fome  of  our  greatcil  m.^fters  have  thought 
they  could  not  do  better  than  borrow  from  the  Pagans, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it,  their  pidures  of  Tar^ 
tarus,  in  order  to  render  their  own  drawings  of  hell 
more  ftriking. 

After  ail,'  there  have  not  been  wanting  shh  inven- 
tors in  painting  among  the  moderns.    Michael  An- 
gelo,  notvvithftanding  the  depth  and  boldnefs  of  his 
own  fancy,  is  not  afhamed,  in  fome  of  his  compoh- 
tions,   to  Dantlze;   as  Phidias  and  Apelles  may  be 
faid  formcfty  to  have  Homenzed.    Raphael,  too,  tutor- 
ed by  the  Greeks,  has  found  means,  like  Virgil,  to 
extrad  the  quinteifence  of  truth;  has  feafoned  his 
work3  with  grace  and  noblenefs,  and  exalted  nature,, 
in  a  manner,  above  herfetf,  by  giving  her  an  afped 
more  beautiful,  more  animating,  and  more  fubhrae, 
than  {he  is  in  reality  accaitomed  to  wear.    In  point  of 
invention,  Domenichino  and  Hannibal  CarraccI  come 
very  near  Raphael,  efpecially  in  the  pieces  painted  by 
them  in  Rome  ;  nor  does  Pouffin  fall  very  ftiort  of 
him  in  feme  of  his  pidures,  particularly  in  his  EJlher 
before  Ahafuerusy  and   his  Death  of  Germarticus,  the 
richeft  jewel  belonging  to  the  Barberinc  family.  Of 
all  the  painters  who  have  acquired  any  extraordinary- 
degree  of  reputation,  no  one  lludied  lef«  to  fet  o!f  his 
pieces  by  bold  and  beautiful  circumftances,  or  was 
more  a  firanger  to  what  is  called  poetical  perfaion, 
than  Jacopo  "^Baffano.     Among  the  numberlefs  in- 
ftances  we  could  produce  of  his  careleflhefs  this  way, 
let  it  fuffice  to  mention  a  Preaching  of  St  Paul  painted 
by  him  in  a  place,  near  that  of  his  birth,  called  Ma- 
rojlega.    Inllead  of  reprefenting  the  apoltle  full  of  a 
divine  enthufiafm,  as  Raphael  has  done,  and  thunder- 
ing 3i,Tainft  the  fuperllitions  of  the  heathen  in  an 
afTembiy  of  Athenians ;  inftead  of  exhibiting  one  of 
his  auditors  ftruck  to  the  quick,  another  perfuaded,  a. 
third  inflamed  ;  he  makes  him  hold  forth,  in  a  village 
of  the  Venctian'ilate,  to  a  parcel  of  poor  pcafants  and 
their  wives,  who  lake  not  the  leaft  notice  of  him  ;  the 
women  efpecially,  v/ho  feem  to  mind  nothing  but  the 
country  labours  in  which  he  had  found  them  era- 
ployed. 

With  regard  to  invention,  painting  and  poetry  re- 
ferable each  other  fo  much  in  many  other  reipeds,  be- 
fides "that  of  combining  in  every  adion  all  the  beauty 
and  elegance  it  will  admit,  that  they  well  deferve  the 
name  of ffler  arts.  They  differ,  ho.vever,  in  one 
point,  and  that  too  of  no  fmall  importance.  It  is  this. 
The  poet,  in  the  reprcfentation  of  his  ftory,  relates 
what  has  aheady  happened,  prepares  that  which  is  ftill 
to  come,  and  fo  proceeds,  ftep  by  ftep,  through  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  adion  ;  and,  to  produce  the 
greater  effed  on  his  hearers,  avails  himfelf  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  time  and  place.  The  painter,  on  the  con- 
trary, deprived  of  fuch  helps,  muft  be  content  to  de- 
pend 
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peiiJ  upon  one  flngle  ntbment.  But  what  a  moment! 
"  A  moment,  in  which  he  may  conjure  up,  at  once,  to 
the  eyes  of  the"  fpeftator,  a  thoufand  ohjeds ;  a  mo- 
ment,  teeming  with  the  moft  beautiful  citcumftances 
that  can  attend  the  adion  ;  a  moment,  equivalent 
to  the  fucceffive  labours  of  the  poet.  This  the  works 
of  the  grcatefl  mafterSs  which  are  everywhere  to  be 
feen,  fufficicntly  evince  ;  among  others,  the  Si  Paul 
at  Lyjlra,  by  Raphael,  whom  it  is  impoffil^le  not  to 
praile  often  as  this  pifture  u  mentioned.  In  order 
to  give  the  fpediator  a  thorough  infight  inta  the  fub- 
Jeft  of  this  piece,  the  painter  has  placed,  in  the  front 
ot  it,  the  cripple  filreaJy  reftored  to  hio  limbs  by  the 
apoftle,  fired  with  gratitude  towards  his  benefatlor, 
and  exciting  his  countrymen  to  yield  him  all  kinds  of 
honour.  Round  the  cripple  are  fomc  figures  lifting 
up  the  flfirts  of  his  coat,  in  order  to  look  at  the  legs 
.  reduced  to  their  proper  fliapc,  and  acknowledging  by 
geftures  full  of  aftonifhment  the  reality  of  the  miracle  ; 
fi^^W,  dial,  an  invention,  fays  a  certain  author,  a  profefTed  admirer 
of  antiquity,  which  might  have  been  propofed  as  an 
example  ill  the  happiell  age  of  Greece. 

We  have  another  fhining  inftance  of  tl>e  power  of 
painting  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of  objects  on  the 
fcene  at  the  fame  time,  and  of  the  advantage  it  has  in 
this  refped  over  poetry,  in  a  drawing  by  the  celebrated 
La  Fage.  I'liis  drawing  reprefents  the  defcent  of^iEneas 
into  hell.    The  field  is  the  dark  caverns  of  Pluto's 
kingdom,  through  the  middle  of  which  creeps  flowly 
the  m.uddy  and  melancholy  Acheron.    Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  appears  ./Eneas  with  the  gol  'en 
bough  in  his  hand,  and  with  an  air  of  aftonifiiment  at 
■what  he  fees.    The  .Sy])il,  who  accompanies  him,  is 
anf^'ering  the  quertions  which  he  alks  her.    The  per- 
fon-ige  there  is  the  ferryman  of  the  pitchy  lake,  by 
which  even  the  gods  themfelves  are  afraid  to  fvvear. 
Thofe  who,  crowding  in  to  th<:  banks  of  the  river, 
iiumherlefs  as  the  leaves  fliaken  off  the  trees  by  autum- 
nal l.dafts,  exprefs,  with  outftretched  hands,  an  impa- 
tience to  he  ferried  to  the  oppofite  fhore,  are  the  un- 
happy manes,  who,  for  want  of  burial,  are  unqualified 
for  that  happint'fs.     Charon,  accordingly,  is  crying 
out  to  them,  and  with  his  lifted-np  oar  driving  them 
from  his  boat,  which  has  already  taken  in  a  number 
of  thofe  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  accuftomed 
funeral  rites.   Behind  jEnea*  and  the  Sybil  we  difcover 
a  ccniufed  group  of  wretched  fouls,  lamenting  bitterly 
their  misfoitune  in  being  den-ied  a  pafTage.;  two  of 
them  wrapped  up  in  their  clothes,  and,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
fpair,  funk  upon  a  rock.    Upon  the  firll  lines  of  the 
piece  ftands  a  third  group  of  uninhumed  fhades,  Leu- 
cafpes,  Orontes,  and,  in  the  midft  of  them,  the  good 
old  Pali  nurus,  formerly  mafter  and  pilot  of  the  hero's 
own  veffel,  who  with  joined  hands  moft  earneftly  de- 
fires  to  be  taken  along  with  him  into  the  boat,  that, 
after  death,  at  leaft,  he  may  find  fome  repofe,  and  his 
dead  body  no  longer  remain  the  fport  of  winds  and 
waves.    Thui;,  wh  ^t  we  fee  fcattcred  up  and  down -in 
many  verfes  by  Virgil,  is  here,  as  it  were,  gathered 
into  a  focus,  and  concentered  by  the  ingenious  pentii 
of  the  pp.inter,  fo  a«  to  form  a  fubjeft  well  worthy  of 
being  fcxpofed,  in  more  ftiapes  than  one,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

When  a  painter  takes  a  fulijeft  in  hand,  be  it  hifto- 
rical,  be  it  fabulous,  he  fhould  carefully  perufe  the 
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books  which  treat  of  it,  imprint  well  on  his  mind  aS  Invention 
the  circumftances  that  attend  it,  the  perfons  concern- 
ed  in  it,  and  the  paffions  with  which  they  mufl  have 
been^  feverally  animated  ;  not  omitting  the  particulai-a 
of  time  and  place.  His  next  bufinefs  is  to  create  it, 
as  it  were,  anev/,  obfervingthe  rules  alread)'  l:iid  down 
for  that  purpofe :  From  what  is  true,  choofing  that 
which  is  moft  linking  j  and  clothing  his  fubjeft  with 
fuch  acceffory  circumilances  and  aftions,  as  may  render 
it  more  confpicuous,  patlietic,  and  noble,  and  bell  dif- 
pJay  the  powers  of  the  inventive  Taculty.  But,  in  do- 
ing this,  great  difcretion  is  requifite  ;  foy,  let  his  ima- 
gination grow  ever  ft)  warm,  hi*j  hand  is  never  to  exe- 
cute any  thing  that  is  not  fully  approved  by  his  judge- 
ment. Nothing  low  or  vulgar  fhould  appear  in  a  lofty 
and  noble  argument  ;  a  fmlt,  of  which  fome  of  the 
greateft  matters,  even  Lampieri  and  Pouffin,  have  been 
now  and  then  guilty. 

The  action  muft  be  one,  the  place  one,  the  time 
We  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  thofe  painters. 


who,  like  the  writers  of'  the  Chinefe  and  Spanifh 
theatre,  cram  a  variety  of  aftions  together,  and  fo 
give  us,  at  once,  the  whole  life  of  a  man.  Such  blun- 
ders, it  is  prefumed,  are  too  grofs  to  be  feared  at 
prefent.  The  politenefs  and  learning  of  the  age  feem 
to  demand  confiderationsof  a  mere  refined  nature;  fuch 
as,  that  th^  epifodes  introduced  in  the  drama  of  a  pic- 
tur«,  the  better  to  fill  and  adorn  it,  ftiould  be  not  on- 
ly beautiful  in  themfelves,  but  in jifpenfa!)ly  requifite. 
The  games  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  Anchifes,  in  Si- 
cily, have  a  greater  variety  in  them,  and  more  fourcea 
of  delight,  than  thofe  that  had  been  before  celebrated 
at  the  tomb  of  Patroclus  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 
The  arms  forged  by  Vulcan  for  jEneas,  if  not  better 
tempered,  ate  at  Jeaft  better  engraved,  than  thofe 
which  the  fame  god  had  forced  feveral  ages  before  for 
Achilles.  Neverthcleft,  in  the  eyes  of  judjes,  both  the 
games  and  the  arms  of  Homer  are  more  pleafing  than 
thofe  of  Virgil,  becaufe  the  former  are  more  necefTary 
in  the  Iliad  than  the  latter  in  the  jEneid.  Every 
part  fhould  agree  with,  and  have  a  relation  to,  the 
whole.  Unity  (hould  reign  even  in  variety  ;  for  in  this 
beauty  confifts.  This  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
all  the  arts  whofe  o'jjeA  it  ia  to  imitate  the  works  of 
nature. 

Pidurcs  often  borrow  no  fmall  grace  and  beauty 
from  the  fiftions  of  poetry,  Albani  has  left  us,  in  fe- 
veral of  his  works,  fufficicnt  proofs  of  the  great  fhare 
the  belles  lettres  had  in  refining  his  tafte.  But  Ra- 
phael, above  all  others,  may  in  this  branch  too  be 
confidered  as  a  guide  and  mailer.  To  give  but  one 
inftance  out  of  many;  what  a  beautiful  thought  was  it 
to  reprefent  the  river  himfi-lf,  in  a  Pajfage  of  Jordan, 
fupporting  his  waters  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  to 
open  a  way  to  the  army  of  the  Ifraelites !  Nor  has  he 
difplayed  lefs  judgment  in  reviving,  in  his  defigns  en- 
graved by  Agoilino  of  Venice,  the  little  loves  of  Ae-  »  ggg 
tius  playing  with  the  arms  of  Alexander,  conquered f/a/i  upon, 
by  the  beauty  of  Roxana.  Calumny; 

Among  the  ancients,  Apelles  and  Parrhafius  were  ^^^.'^f^" 
thofe  who  diftingulfhed  themfelves  moft  in  allegorical '  ^ 
fubjeds,  in  which  the  inventive  faculty  fhows  itfelf  to  Apdles, 
the  greateft  advantage;  the  firft  by  his  pidiire  ofn°te  20. 
Calumny  *,  the  fecond  by  that  of  the  Genius  of  the'^j^^- 
Athenians  f .    The  ancient  painter  called  Galaton  gave  n^,'^  ^xxv!' 
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vention,  Hkcwlfe  a  fine  proof  of  his  genius  in  this  branch,  by 
^"y—"  reprcfen!ing  a  great  number  of  poets  greedily  quench- 
ing their  thirft  in  the  waters  gufhing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  fubhme  Homer.  And  to  this  allegory,  ac- 
ImilNat.  cording  to  Guigni,  Pliny  *  has  an  eye,  when  he  calls 
that  jrince  of  poets  the  fountain  of  ivks.  But  it  is, 
after  all,  no  way  furprifing  that  we  fliould  often 
meet  fuch  fine  flights  of  fancy  in  the  ancient  artifts. 
They  were  not  guided  in  their  works  by  a  blind  prac- 
tice :  they  were  men  of  polite  education  ;  converfant 
with  the  letters  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  and 
the  companions,  rather  than  the  fervants,  of  the  great 
men  who  employed  them.  The  fineft  allegorical 
painter  among  the  moderns  was  Rubens  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  much  celebrated  for  it.  The  bcft  critics, 
however,  find  fault  with  his  uniting  in  the  Luxemburg 
gallery,  the  queen-mother,  in  council,  with  two  car- 
dinals and  Mercury.  Nor  is  there  lefs  impropriety  in 
his  making  Tritons  and  Nereids,  in  another  piece  of 
the  fame  gallery,  fwim  to  the  queen's  veffel  through  the 
galleys  of  the  knights  of  St  Stephen.  Such  freedoms 
are  equallydifguftingwiththe  prophecies  of  Sannazaro's 
froteus,  concerning  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation,  or 
the  Indian  kings  of  Camoens,  reafoning  with  the 
Portuguefe  on  the  adventures  of  UlylTes. 

The  beft  modern  performances  in  pifturefque  alle- 
gory are  certainly  thofe  of  Pouflin  ;  who  availed  him- 
felf,  with  great  difcretion  and  judgment,  of  the  vaft 
Ireafures  with  which,  by  a  clofe  ftudy  of  the  ancients, 
he  had  enriched  his  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  Le 
Brun,  his  countryman,  has  been  very  unhappy  this 
way.  Ambitious  to  have  every  thing  his  own,  inftead 
of  allegories,  he  has  filled  the  gallery  of  Verfailles 
with  enigmas  and  riddles,  of  which  none  but  hinifelf 
was  qualified  to  be  the  CEdipus.  Allegory  muft  be 
ingenious,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  it  rauft  be  equally  per- 
fpicuous;  for  which  reafon,  a  painter  Ihould  avoid  all 
vague  and  indeterminate  allufions,  and  likewife  thofe 
to  hiftory  and  heathen  mythology,  which  are  too  ab. 
ftrufe  to  be  underftood  by  the  generality  of  fpedators. 
The  beft  way,  perhaps,  to  fymbolize  moral  and  ab- 
ftraA  things,  is  to  reprefent  particular  events :  as 
Pec  Bf//*ri'j  Caracci  did,  by  advice  of  Monfignore  Agucchi,  ia 
pi/c  of  Car-  the  Farnefian  palace.  For  example,  what  can  better 
\uiti.  exprefs  a  hero's  love  towards  his  country,  than  the 
virtuous  Dec!tus  confecrating  himfelf  boldly  to  the 
infernal  gods,  in  order  to  fecure  viftory  to  his  coun- 
trymen over  their  enemies?  What  finer  emblems  can 
we  defire  of  emulation,  and  an  infatiable  thirft  for 
glory,  than  Julius  Casfar  weeping  before  the  ftatue  of 
Alexander  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  ?  of 
the  inconftancy  of  fortune,  than  Marius  fitting  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  and  receiving,  inftead  of  the  ac- 
clamcitions  of  an  army  joyfully  faluting  him  imperator, 
orders  from  a  liftor  of  Sextilius  to  quit  Africa ;  of 
indifcretion,  than  Candaules,  who,  by  fhowing  the 
naked  beauties  of  his  wife  to  his  friend  Giges,  kindled 
a  paflion  that  foon  made  him  repent  his  folly  Such 
reprefentations  as  thefe  require  no  comment  ;  they 
carry  their  explanation  along  with  them.  Befides, 
fuppofing,  and  it  is  the  wprft  we  can  fuppofe,  that 
the  painter's  aim  in  them  ftiould  happen  not  to  be 
underftood,  his  piece  would  ftill  give  delight.  ^  It  is 
thus  that  the  fables  of  Ariofto  prove  fo  entertaining, 
even  to  thofe  who  underftand  nothing  of  the  moral 
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couched  under  them  ;  and  likewife  the  ^nels,  though  Dlfpofuion. 
all  do  not  comprehend  the  allufions  and  double  intent  ^— — v— ^ 
of  the  poet. 

Sect.  X.    Of  Difpofiticn. 

So  much  for  invention.  Difpofition,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  a  branch  of  invention,  confifts  in  the 
proper  ftationing  of  what  the  inventive  faculty  ha4 
imagined,  fo  as  to  exprefs  the  fubje6l  in  the  moft  lively 
manner.  The  chief  merit  of  difpofiticn  may  be  faid 
to  confift  in  that  diforder,  which,  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance; of  mere  chance,  is  in  faft  the  moft  ftudied 
effeft  of  art.  A  painter,  therefore,  is  equally  to 
avoid  the  drynefs  of  thofe  ancients  who  always  plant« 
cd  their  figures  like  fo  many  couples  in  a  proceflion, 
and  the  affeftation  of  thofe  moderns  who  jumble 
them  together  as  if  they  were  met  merely  to  fight 
and  fquabble.  In  this  branch  Raphael  was  happy 
enough  to  choofe  the  juft  medium,  and  attain  perfec- 
tion. The  difpofiticn  of  his  figures  is  always  exa6lly 
fuch  as  the  fubjed  requires.  In  the  Battle  of  Con- 
flantlntt  they  are  confufedly  cluftered  with  as  much 
art,  as  they  are  regularly  marfhallcd  in  Chrijrs  com- 
mitment of  the  keys  to  St  Peter  and  conftituting  him 
prince  of  the  apoftles. 

Let  the  inferior  figures  of  a  piece  be  placed  as  they 
will,  the  principal  figure  fhoulJ  ftrike  the  eye  moft, 
and  fland  out,  as  it  were,  from  among  the  reft.  This 
may  be  effedted  various  ways,  as  by  placing  it  on  the 
foremoft  lines,  or  in  fome  other  confpicuous  part  of 
the  piece  ;  by  exhibiting  it,  in  a  manner,  by  itfelf  j 
by  making  the  principal  light  fall  upon  it  ;  by  giving' 
it  the  moft  refplendent  drapery ,  or,  indeed,  by  feveral 
of  thefe  methods,  nay,  by  all  of  them  together.  For, 
being  the  hero  of  the  pifturefque  fable,  it  is  but  juft; 
that  it  ftiould  draw  the  eye  to  itfelf,  and  lord  it,  as  it 
were,  over  all  the  other  objeih. 

According  to  Leon  Batifta  Alberti,  painters  ftiould 
follow  the  example  of  comic  writers,  who  compofe 
their  fable  of  as  few  perfons  as  poftible.  For,  in  faft, 
a  crowded  pifture  is  apt  to  giv^  as  much  pain  to  the 
fpeft;ator,  as  a  crowded  road  to  the  traveller. 

Some  fubje£ls,  it  muft  be  granted,  require  a  num- 
ber, nay,  a  nation,  as  it  were,  of  figures.  On  thefe 
occafions,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  flcill  of  the  paint- 
er to  difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ones  may  always  make  the  principal  appearance; 
and  contrive  matters  fo,  that  the  piece  be  not  over- 
crowded, or  want  convenient  refts  and  paufes.  He 
muft,  in  a  word,  take  care  that  his  piece  be  full,  but 
not  charged.  In  this  refpeft,  the  Battles  of  Alexan- 
der by  Le  Brun  are  maftcr-pieces  which  can  never  be 
fufficiently  ftudied  ;  whereas  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the  famous  Paradtfe 
of  Tintoret,  which  covers  one  entire  fide  of  the  great 
council-chamber  at  Venice.  It  appears  no  better  lIuu 
a  confufed  heap  of  figures,  a  fwarm,  a  cloud,  a  chaos, 
which  pains  and  fatigues  the  eye.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  he  did  not  difpofe  this  fubjed  after  a  model  of  his 
own,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Bevilacqua  at  Verona  !  In 
this  laft,  the  feveral  choirs  of  martyrs,  virgins,  bi- 
Ihops,  and  other  faints,  are  judicioufly  thrown  into  fo 
many  clutters,  parted  here  and  there  by  a  fine  fleece  of 
clouds ;  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  innumerable  hoft  of  hea- 
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Dif;  ofition.  vcn  drawn  up  in  n  way  tbat  makes  a  mod  agreeable 
'  »  ■  '  and  glorious  appearance.  There  goes  a  ftory,  to  our 
purpofe,  of  a  celebrated  mafter,  who  in  a  drawing  of 
the  Univsrfal  Deluge,  the  better  to  exprefs  the  im- 
inenfity  of  the  waters  that  covered  the  earth,  left  a 
corner  of  his  paper  without  figures.  Being  afl<ed,  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  fill  it  up  :  No,  faid  he  ;  do  not 
you  fee  that  my  leaving  it  empty  is  wliat  precifely 
conftitutes  the  pifture  ? 

The  reafon  for  breaking  a  compofition  into  feveral 
groups  is,  that  ttic  eye,  pafling  freely  from  one  objeft 
to  another,  may  the  better  comprehend  the  wkole. 
But  the  painter  is  not  to  flop  here  ;  for  thefe  groups 
are,  befides,  to  be  fo  artfully  put  together,  as  to  form 
rich  clufters,  give  the  whole  compofition  a  fingular  air 
of  grandeur,  and  afford  the  fpe£lator  an  opportunity 
of  difcerning  the  piece  at  a  diftance,  and  taking  the 
whole  in,  as  it  were,  at  a  fingle  glance.  Thefe  effects 
..are  greatly  promoted  by  a  due  regard  to  the  nature  of 
colours,  fo  as  not  to  place  together  thofe  which  are 
apt  to  pain  by  their  oppofition,  or  diftradl  by  their 
"variety.  They  fhould  be  fo  judicioufly  difpofed  as  to 
temper  and  qualify  each  other. 

A  proper  ufeof  the  chiaro-fcuro  Is  likewife  of  great 
fervice  on  this  occafion.  The  groups  are  eafily  part- 
ed, and  the  whole  pifture  acquires  a  grand  effefi,  by 
introducing  fome  ftrong  falls  of  fhade,  and,  above  all, 
one  principal  beam  of  light.  This  method  has  been 
followed  with  great  fuccefs  by  Rembrandt  in  a  famous 
picture  of  his,  reprefcnting  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  crofs  on  mount  C  dvary  ;  the  principal  light  dart- 
ing upon  her  through  a  break  of  the  clouds,  while  the 
reft  of  the  figures  about  her  ftand  more  or  lefs  in  the 
fhade.  Tintorei,  too,  acquired  great  reputation,  as 
well  by  that  briflcnefs  with  which  he  enlivened  his  fi- 
gures, as  by  his  mafterly  manner  of  fliading  them  ; 
and  Polidoro  de  Caravaggio,  though  he  fcarce  paint- 
ed any  thing  but  baflb-rtlievos,  was  particularly  fa- 
mous for  introducing  with  great  Hcill  the  effefts  of  the 
chiaro  fcuro,  a  thing  firft  attempted  by  Mantegna  in  his 
Triumph  of  yuiius  Cafar.  It  is  by  this  means  that  his 
compofitions  appear  fo  ftrikingly  divided  into  different 
groups,  and,  among  their  other  perfeftions,  afford  fo 
much  delight  through  the  beautiful  difpofition  that 
reigns  in  them. 

In  like  manner,  a  painter,  by  the  help  of  perfpec- 
tive,  efpecially  that  called  arial,  the  oppofition  of  lo- 
cal colours,  and  other  contrivances  which  he  may  ex- 
pert to  hit  upon  by  ftudying  nature,  and  thofe  who 
have  beft  fludied  her  before  him,  will  be  able  not 
only  to  part  his  groups,  but  make  them  appear  at 
diflerent  diftances,  fo  as  to  leave  fufficient  paffages  be- 
tween them. 

But  the  greatefl  caution  is  to  be  ufed  In  the  purfuit 
of  the  methods  here  laid  down  ;  efpecially  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  the  cffefts  attribu- 
ted t®  light  and  fhade,  and  to  their  various  concomi- 
tants, may  not  riin  counter  to  truth  and  experience. 
This  is  a  capital  point.  For  this  purpofe,  a  painter 
would  do  well  to  make,  in  little  figures,  as  Tintoret 
and  Pouffin  ufed  to  do,  a  model  of  the  fubjeft  that  he 
intends  to  reprefent,  and  then  illuminate  it  by  lamp 
or  candle  light.  By  this  means  he  may  come  to  know 
with  cp  tainty,  if  the  chiaro-fcuro,  which  he  has  form- 
ed in  liis  mind,  does  not  clafh  with  the  reafon  of  things. 
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By  varying  the  height  and  diie^llon  of  his  light,  he  Difpofition. 
may  eafily  difcover  fuch  accidental  efFefts  as  are  mofl '— — v— •  * 
likely  to  recommend  his  performance,  and  fo  cflablifh 
a  proper  fyftem  for  the  illuminating  it.  Nor  will  he 
afterwards  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  modify  the  qua- 
lity of  his  fhades,  by  foftening  or  ftrengthening  them, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  his  fcene,  and  the  quality 
of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  If  it  fhould  happen  to  be 
a  candle  or  lamp  light  fcene,  he  would  then  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  confider  his  model  well,  and  faithfully 
copy  it. 

In  the  next  place,  to  turn  a  group  elegantly,  the 
beft  pattern  i.s  that  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  adopted  by 
Titian.  As,  of  the  many  grains  thac  compofe  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  fome  are  ftruck  direAIy  by  the  light-,  and 
thofe  oppofite  to  them  are  in  the  fhade,  whilll  the  in- 
termediate ones  partake  of  both  light  and,  fhade  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  fo,  according  to  Titian,  the 
figures  of  a  group  fhould  be  fo  difpofed,  that,  by  the 
union  of  the  chiaro  fcuro,  feveral  things  may  appear 
as  it  were  but  one  thiuiT.  And  in  faft  it  is  only  from 
his  having  purfued  ihis  method,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  very  grand  effe6l  of  his  pieces  this  way,  in  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  ftudy  him  too  much. 

The  mannerifts,  who  do  not  follow  nature  in  thd 
track  of  the  mafters  jutt  mentioned,  are  apt  to  commit 
many  faults.  The  reafon  of  their  figures  calling  their, 
fhades  in  this  or  that  manner  feldom  appears  in  the 
piAure,  or  at  leaft  does  not  appear  fufficiently  pro- 
bable. They  are,  befides,  wont  to  trefpafs  all  bounds 
in  fplafhing  their  pieces  with  light,  that  is,  in  enliven- 
ing thofe  parts  vvhlch  we  ufually  term  the  deafs  of  a 
pifture.  This  method,  no  doubt,  has  fometimcs  a 
very  fine  effedl  ;  but  it  is,  however,  to  be  ufed  with, 
no  fmull  difcretion,  as  otherwife  the  whole  lofes  that, 
union,  that  paufe,  that  majelUc  filence,  as  Carracci 
ufed  ta  call  it,  which  affords  fo  much  plcafure.  The  ffs^^r/Z/i 
eye  is  not  lefs  hurt  by  many  lights  fcattered  here  and  ^'"^hf"  "f 
there  over  a  pifturCi  than  the  ear  is  by  the  confufed  ^"""y- 
noife  of  differtnt  perfons  fpeakingall  together  in  an  af- 
fembly. 

Guido  Reni,  who  has  imparted  to  his  paintings  that 
gaiety  and  fplendor  in  which  he  lived,  feems  ena- 
moured with  a  bright  and  open  light;  whereas  Michael 
Angelo  da  Caravagio,  who  was  of  a  fullen  and  favage 
difpofition,  appears  fondeil  of  a  gloonxy  and  clouded 
fky  :  fo  that  neither  of  them  were  qualified  to  handle 
indifferently  all  objefts.  The  chiaro-fcuro  may  like- 
wife  prove  of  great  fervice  to  a  painter  in  giving  his 
compofition  agrandeffeft;  but,  neverthelefs,  the  light 
he  choofes  muft  be  adapted  to  the  fituation  of  the  fcene 
where  the  a£lion  is  laid  :  nor  would  he  be  lefs  faulty,, 
who  in  a  grotto  or  cavern,  where  the  light  entered  by 
a  chink,  Ihould  make  his  fhades  foft  and  tender,  than 
he  who  fhould  reprefent  them  ftrong  and  bold  in  an 
open  fl{y4ight. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  fault  which  man- 
neriLts  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  in  hiftorical  pieces,  and 
particularly  in  the  difpofition  of  their  figures.  To  fay 
nothing  of  their  favourite  group  of  a  woman  lying  on 
the  ground  with  one  child  at  her  breaft,  and  another 
playing  about  her,  and  the  like,  which  they  generally 
place  on  the  firft  lines  of  their  pieces;  nor  of  thofe  half- 
figures  in  the  back  ground  peeping  out  from  the  hol- 
lows contrived  for  them:  they  make  a  common  prac- 
tice 
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if,'ofition.  tice  of  mixing  nak«d  with,  clothed  figures ;  oU  men 
with  young  ;  placing'  one  figure  with  its  face  towards 
you,  and  another  with  its  biiek  ;  they  contrail  violent 
motions  with  lan^ruid  attitudes,  and  feem  to  aim  at 
oppolition  in  every  thing  ;  whereas  oppofitions  never 
pleafe,  but  when  they  arife  naturally  from  the  fubjedl, 
like  antithefes  in  a  dif^ourfe. 

As  to  forefhortened  figures,  too  much  afFeftation  in 
ufing  or  avoiding  them  is  equally  blameable.  The  at- 
titudes had  better  be  compofed  than  otherwife.  It 
very  fcldom  happens  that  there  is  any  occafion  for  ma- 
king them  fo  impetuous  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  equilibrium  ;  a  thing  too  much  praftifed  by  fome 
painters. 

In  regard  to  drapery,  equal  care  fhould  betaken  to 
avoid  that  poverty,  which  makes  fome  mafters  look  as 
if,  through  mere  penury,  they  grudged  clothes  to  their 
figures  ;  and  that  profufion  which  Albani  imputed  to 
Guido,  faying,  that  he  was  rather  a  tailor  than  a 
painter.  'The  ornaments  of  drefs  (hould  be  ufed  with 
great  fobriety  ;  and  it  vfWi  not  be  amifs  to  remember 
what  was  once  faid  to  an  ancient  painter:  "  I  pity  you 
greatly  ;  unable  to  make  Helen  handfome,  you  have 
taken  care  to  make  her  fine." 

Let  the  whole,  in  a  w©id,and  all  the  different  parts 
■of  the  difpofition,  poflcfs  probability,  grace,  coftume, 
find  the  particular  charadler  of  what  is  to  be  reprefent- 
ed.  Let  nothuig  look  like  uniformity  of  manner;  which 
does  not  appear  lefs  in  the  compofition  than  it  does  in 
colouring,  drapery,  and  defign  ;  and  is,  as  it  were, 
that  kind  of  ?f-cent,  by  which  painters  may  be  as  rea- 
dily diftingu  d  as  foreigners  are,  by  pronouncing 
In  the  fame  manner  all  the  different  languages  they 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Sect.  XI.    Of  Ilhfion. 

Among  painters,  and  tha  writers  on  painting,  there- 
is  T>ne  maxim  univerfally  admitted  and  continually  in- 
culcated ;  it  is,  that  nature  ought  to  be.  irattaled,  and  ob- 
jects are  faid  to  be  reprefented  naturally,  when  they 
have  fuch  relief  that  they  may  feem  rec-l.  If  we  in- 
quire to  what  degree  painting  may  carry  this  illufion, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  deceives  the  eye,  and  obliges  the 
fpeftator  to  employ  the  touch  in  mouldings  and  in 
baffo-rehevos  where  they  are  a  little  projected  ;  but 
that  it  is  weakened  and  the  effeft  partly  deftroyed 
where  the  projeftion  is  one  or  two  feet.  It  is  poffible 
alfo  to  make  it  in  the  higheft  degree  comjdete  in  pic- 
tures of  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  repreientations  of 
Itiil  life,  provided  they  be  feen  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  but  there  is  no 
example  of  a  piftuis  containing  a  number  of  figures, 
and  placed  in  a  proper  light, being  raiflaken  for  real  life. 
We  are  tcld,  indeed,  of  a  bufl  of  an  abbe  painted  by 
Charles  Coy  pel,  m  liich,  placed  in  a  certain  direction  be- 
hind a  table,  and  in  a  certain  light,  deceived  ft veral  per- 
sons fo  completely  as  to  induce  them  to  fahite  it  :  but, 
without  admitting  any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
projedlion  or  iUufijn  of  this  painting,  it  is.  evident, 
from  the  circunifl ances  attending  the  relation,  that 
the  deception  arofe  from  furprife  and  inattention, 
whi  h  might  happen  to  a  production  of  an  inferior 
artift.  And  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  vain 
to  pretend  to  perfeft  the  illufion,  efpecially  in  pic-'^ 
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turcB  confiding  of  a  number  of  figures,  and  with  coti-  J^''"^'  •"•  ^ 
fiderable  diflances  fuppofed  between  them.  * 

Among  the  obflaclea  which  are  oppofed  to  the  per- 
feftion  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  we  fhall  chiefly  at- 
tend to  thofe  which  naturally  proceed  from  our  habits  of 
thinking  and  judging  on  all  occafionffT  Thefe,  together 
with  the  e.\;  erience  we  daily  have  of  light  on  all  kinda 
of  furfaces,  and  of  all  colours,  are  fufficient  to  demon- 
flrate  the  want  of  reality  in  the  mere  reprefentation  of 
any  fcenes. 

It  has  been  elfewhere  fhown,  that  diftance,  figure,  and 
magnitude,  are  not  naturally  objefts  of  perception  by 
the  fenfe  of  fight ;  that  we  judge  of  thefe  things  by 
the  eye  only,  in  confequence  of  affociations  early  form- 
ed between  the  perceptions  of  touch  and  the  corre- 
fponding  imprcflions  on  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  by 
the  rays  of  light  ;  and  that  a  painter  makes  his  pic- 
ture refemble  the  original,  merely  by  haying  his  co-- 
lours  on  a  pldin  furface  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they 
rcfledl  the  fame  rays  of  light  with  the  convex  or  con- 
cave original,  when  the  fpedtator  ftands  at  the  proper 
diftance  (fee  Metaphysics,  n"  49,  50,  51,  52,  and 
95).  But  if  this  be  admitted,  illufion  in  painting  can 
never  be  made  perfeft,  on  account  of  the  inevitable 
falfity  of  the  fhades  which  mark  the  moft  diftant  parts 
of  the  picture.  The  painter  can  only  irhitate  thofa 
fhades  by  ohfcure  colours,  laid  on  a  plane  furface,  and 
fufceptible  of  reflefting  the  Hght  with  a  degree  of 
force  relative  to  the  real  diftance.  Now  our  eyes  give 
us  the  true  plane  of  this  furface,  opp  ned  to  the  idea 
of  deepening  which  the  painter  wifhesj-o  produce,  a 
contrariety  which  prevents  the  deception.  On  thid 
account,  the  faults  tound  in  the  works  of  the  greateft 
mafters,  with  -regard  to  the  efFeds  produced  by  the 
whole,  moft  frequently  relate  to  their  manner  of  fiiad- 
ing,  which  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  want  of  illu- 
fion in  painting  depends  chiefly  on  the  imperfedlion 
of  the  fhades. 

This  dtftft,  though  it  cannot  be  wholly  avoided, 
may  yet  be  rendered  lefs  perceptible.  There  has  yet, 
indeed,  been  no  painter  able  ts  imitate  fhadow,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  any  one  will  ever  perfeClly  accomplifh 
this  taflc.  Shadow  in  nature  is  not  a  botly,  but  the 
privation  of  light,  which  deftroys  colours  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  com- 
plete. Now  the  painter  caa  only  imitate  this  priva- 
tion and  real  darknefs,  by  colours  which  muft  from 
their  very  nature  be  capable  of  refleiHng  light. — 
The  colours  may  be  more  or  lefs  obfcure,  but  they 
preferve  always  fomething  which  gives  a  mixture  of 
refleclion.  To  carry  the  imitation  of  fhadow  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfeftion,  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
apply  a  colour  capable  of  darkening  all  others,  more  or 
lefs  as  there  ihould  be  occafion,  and  which  might  have 
no  vifible  trace  of  its  exiftence,  that  is,  no  one  part  of 
it  which  refleCled  one  coloured  ray  moi-e  ftrongly  than 
another.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  negative  colour  might 
be  found  in  praftice  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  art ;  but  it 
would  not  render  the  furface  totally  iavifible,  for  it 
would  be  neceffary,  farther,  that  it  fhould  have  the 
property  of  not  reflecting  a  fingle  ray  of  light  when 
expofed  to  it;  which  is  altogether  impolTible,  as  there 
is  no  colour  or  body  in  nature  without  reflection  in: 
fuch  a  fituation. 

W e  lhall  be  further  convinced  of  the  impoflibility 
4  K  2  of 
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lUorion.  of  painttng  jhadow,  if  we  ftttend  to  the  pifturfs  of 
'^■"'V"^  the  greatcft  maftere,  with  regard  to  the  imitation  of 
truth.  Eveiy  part,  when  taken  by  itfclf,  coniicdled 
with  light,  or  with  demitints,  prefents  a  perfeft  imita- 
tion. Even  the  different  degrees  of  hght  or  the  ob- 
jefts  are  fufficiently  exaft ;  but  notwithftanding  this 
aflemblage  of  circumftances  correfponding  with  truth, 
and  of  which  the  refult  fhould  be  perfeft  illufton,  yet 
in  confidering  the  whole,  we  are  never  fo  complete- 
ly deceived,  as  to  take  a  pifture  for  a  reality  ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  want  of  illufion 
proceeds  almoft  entirely  from  the  imperfedlion  of 
lhading. 

Illaiion  then,  in  the  ftri>f^eft  fenfe,  cannot  exift  in 
painting  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  illufion,  per- 
haps improperly  fo  called,  which  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  art,  and  worthy  of  the  greateft  atten- 
tion :  It  is,  that  the  pifture  (hall  refemble  truth  to  fuch 
a  degree  by  the  jilftnefs  of  its  forms,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  colours,  and  by  all  its  general  effefts,  that  the 
image.  Hiall  give  ail  the  pleafure  to  be  expefted  from 
the  imitation  of  truth.  This  is  not  illufion  in  the  pro 
per  fenfe  of  the  word,  fmce  it  exifts  as  well  in  pidlures 
on  a  fmall  fcale  as  in  thofe  of  equal  dimenfions  with 
the  original ;  but  it  is  that  truth  of  imitation  of  u  hioh 
painting  is  fufceptible,  even  in  pifturea  containing 
any  number  of  figures  at  any  reafonable  diftance  from 
each  other. 

But  it  remains  to  be  confidered  whether  this  imita- 
tion of  truth,  tc.'.en  by  itfelf,  be  the  higheft  attainable 
perfcftion  in  painting.  It  is  generally  granted,  that 
the  greateft  beauty  is  that  which  not  only  pleafes  at 
firft  view,  but  on  the  neareil  and  moft  critical  exa- 
mination. But  if  illufion,  fuch  as  we  have  defcrlbed 
it,  were  the  fole  merit  of  the  art,  it  would  follow,  that 
the  perfon  who  was  leaft  acquainted  with  its  beauties 
would  experience  the  fame  pleafure  as  he  who  had 
ftudied  them  moft.  Farther,  in  examining  the  worka 
of  the  greateft  mafters,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it 
is  not  their  illufion  which  has  excited  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  critic.  Even  the  works  of  the 
divine  Raphael  do  not  deceive  the  eye  in  any  point 
of  view  more  completely  than  thofe  of  an  ordinary 
painter.  Raphael,  pure  in  hischarafter  and  defign,  is, 
without  doubt,  very  deficient  in  this  part  of  the  art. 
Meanwhile  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  in  compofition, 
and  the  choice  of  his  forms  ;  the  beauty  of  his  heads, 
wherein  one  does  not  admire  fimply  the  iruitation  of 
any  known  truth;  his  ingenious  and  noble  manner  in 
drapery,  which  yet  does  not  refemble  any  known  ftuff, 
or  the  garb  of  any  nation  ;  in  fhort,  all  his  beauties  are 
fuperior  to  the  fimple  imitation  of  truth,  and  contra- 
dift  the  fentiment  of  the  greateft  pleafure  arifing  from 
illufion. 

If  we  pafs  to  thofe  who  have  purfued  colouring  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs,  we  ftiallfind  them,  doubtlefs,  ap- 
proach  nearer  to  illufion  than  thofe  who  have  neglefted 
it ;  and  it  is  alfo  a  faft,  that  their  works  have  been  more 
univerfally  admired. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  the  illufion  occafioned  by 
colours  which  has  altogether  excited  this  admiration. 
The  exquifite  demitints  and  the  freflinefs  of  Corregio 
and  Titian,  which  excel  the  ordinary  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  even  imitate  her  moft  perfeft  produAions, 
jnay  perhaps  not  be  confidered  as  deftroying  illufion ; 
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but  it  is  f)o  lefs  a  fs^,  that  weaker  and  left  precious  Ulufion, 
colouring  would  carry  it  to  greater  perfeftion.  Be-  — * 
fides,  this  large,  eafy,  and  exquifite,  manner  of  paint- 
ing, this  harmony,  of  which  they  have  given  us  thtj 
heft  examples,  are  owing  to  qualities  in  them  much 
more  excellent  than  what  would  be  fufficient  to  pro. 
duce  the  fimple  imitation  of  truth.  Guido,  Cor- 
tona,  and  fome  others,  appear  to  approach  nearer  to  il- 
lufion. But  even  thofe  mafters  prove  by  their  works, 
that  the  moft  eftimable  beauties  in  painting  do  not 
all  tend  to  this  branch  of  the  art ;  for  notwithftand- 
ing the  high  charafler  which  they  have  gained,  they 
-are  much  inferior  to  Raphael,  Corregio,  and  Titian, 
although  the  firft  failed  in  colouring  and  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  fec-ond  in  point  of 
correftnefs,  and  the  third  in  the  choice  of  noble 
fubje£ls. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  neareftrefem- 
blance  to  truth  is  not  the  fole  obje(ft  in  painting;  that 
it  acquires  a  fuperior  degree  of  elevation  by  the  art 
of  adding  beauty  and  perfeftion  to  the  moft  exad  re- 
feniblance  ;  and  that  it  is  this  art  which  diftlnguifhet 
and  charadlerizes  extraordinary  men. 

If  we  run  over  the  great  branches  of  painting,  wft 
fiiall  find  a  number  of  effential  beauties  difieient  from; 
thofe  which  are  capable  of  carrying  illufion  to  the 
greateft  poffible  height.  In  compofition,  we  princi- 
pally admire  the  extent  of  genius,  the  choice  of  pic- 
turefque  and  graceful  attitudes,  the  ingenious  com- 
bination of  groups,  whether  in  uniting  the  light  and  ' 
ftiade  in  order  to  obtain  the  greateft  effed,  or  in  dif- 
pofing  a  whole  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  "make  no  part 
fiiperfluous ;  and  finally,  that  kind  of  praftical  talent 
by  which  the  mind  takes  pofl"eflion  of  nature,  and 
forces  it  to  produce  all  the  beauties  of  which  the  art 
is  fufceptible.  In  this  enumeration  of  particulars  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  beauties  of  compofitiorv 
are  very  diftant  from  thofe  of  illufion. 

To  obtain  illufion  in  defign,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  correftnefs  nor  tafte  beyond  what  is  perceived  in 
nature  by  the  moft  ignorant  fpeftator.  And  with  re- 
gard to  colouring,  that  is  not  always  moft  admired 
which  is  moft  natural.  What  departs  widely  from 
truth,  indeed,  is  not  of  confequence  beautiful,  but 
many  qualities  are  required  befides  the  fimple  imita- 
tion of  truth.  Freftinefs,  eafe,  and  tranfparency  in , 
certain  tones,  are  deemed  abfolutely  requifitc;  and  the 
moft  efteemed  colourifts  have  carried  their  beauties  in 
all  thefe  refpeiSls  beyond  what  they  have  feen  in  na- 
ture. If  fome  tones  in  the  flefhy  parts  have  approach- 
ed towards  vermilion,  to  a  light-blue,  or  a  fiiver-grey, 
they  have  made  them  more  apparent ;  not  only  to 
point  them  out  to  the  fpeftator,  but  to  ftiow  their 
knowledge  in  the  difcoveiy  and  their  art  in  painting 
them.  This  would  have  been  going  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  perfeftion,  if  thefe  had  confifted  in  fimple  il- 
lufion. 

The  oppofition  of  colour,  of  light,  and  of  ftiade,  would  ' 
have  been  in  this  cafe  alfo  fuperfluous  ;  for  nature  is 
always  true,  without  any  pointed  attempt  to  make  her 
more  engaging.  The  fuppreflion  of  certain  lights, 
which  truth  would  require,  and  which  art  extinguifhes,  . 
in  order  to  augment  the  harmony  of  effeft,  would  be 
alfo  worthy  of  cepfure,  whatever  pleafure  would  refult 
from  it. 

Finally, 
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Uiufion.      Finally,  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  art, 
namely  the  peculiar  manner  of  a  great  mafter,  has  no 
relation  to  illufion.    This  is  not  even  founded  in  na- 
ture, but  depends  on  the  genius  or  fmgulaiity  of  the 
artill.    It  is  this  manner  which  diftinguiflies  the  ori- 
ginal of  a  great  mafter  from  the  moll  exa£t  copy;  and 
Tvhich  charafterizes  the  talents  of  the  artifts  fo  well, 
that  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  pifture,  and  even  the  teaft 
interefting,  is  fufficient  to  difcover  the  painter.  The 
diftinftion  between  the  beautiful  and  illufive  in  paint- 
ing  has  made  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  in  exprefs  terms, 
recommend  a  perfeftion  fuperior  to  the  imitation  of 
nature.  "  The  principle  now  laid  down  (fays  he),  that 
the  perfedlion  of  the  art  does  not  confift  in  mere  imi- 
tation, is  far  from  being  new  or  fjngular.    It  is,  iji- 
deed,  fupperted  by  the  general  opinioa  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind.    The  poets,  orators,  and 
iftetoriciana  of  antiquity,  are  continually  enforcing 
this  poGtion,  that  all  the  arts  receive  their  perfeftion 
from  an  ideal  beauty,  fuperior  to  what  is  to  be  found 
in  individual  nature.    They  are  ever  referring  to  the 
|3ra£lice  of  the  painters  and  fculptors  of  their  times, 
particularly  Phidias  the  favourite  artift  of  antiqui- 
ty,  to  illuftrate  their  aifertions.    As  if  they  could 
not  fufficiently  exprefs  their  admiration  of  his  genius 
by  what  they  knew,  they  have  recourfe  to  poeti- 
cal enthuliafm.    They  call  it  infpiration  ;  a  gift  from 
heaven.    The  artift  is  fuppofed  to  have  afcended  the 
celeftial  regions  to  furnifh  his  mind  with  this  perfeft 
idea  of  beauty.    *  He  (fays  Proclus)  who  takes  for 
His  model  fuch  forms  as  nature  produces,  and  confines 
himfelf  to  an  exaA  imitation  of  them,  will  never  at- 
tain to  what  is  perfeftly  beautiful.    For  the  work& 
of  nature  are  full  of  difproportion,  and  fall  fhort  of  the 
true  ftandard  of  beauty.    So  that  Phidias,  when  he 
formed  his  Jupiter,  did  not  copy  any  objeft  ever  pre- 
fented  to  his  fight ;  but  contemplated  only  that  image 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  from  Homer's 
dcfcription.' 

"  It  is  not  eafy  to  define  in  what  this  great  ftyle  con- 
fifts,  nor  to  defcribe  by  words  the  proper  means  of  ac- 
quiring it,  if  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  fhould  be  at  all 
capable  of  fuch  an  acquifition.  Could  we  teach  tafte 
or  genius  by  rules,  they  would  be  no  longer  tafte  and 
genius.  But  though  there  neither  are  nor  can  be 
any  precife  invariable  rules  for  the  exercife  or  the  ac- 
quifition of  thefe  great  qualities;  yet  we  may  truly  fay 
that  they  always  operate  in  proportion  to  our  atten- 
tion in  obfcrving  the  works  of  nature,  to  our  flcill  in 
felefting,  and. to  our  care  in  digefting,  methodifmg, 
and  comparing  our  obfcrvatious.  There  are  many 
beauties  in  our  art  that  feem  at  firft  to  lie  without  the 
reach  of  precept,  and  yet  may  eafily  be  reduced  to 
pradlical  principles.  Experience  is  all  in  all ;  but  it  is 
not  every  one  that  profits  by  experience  :  and  moft 
people  err  not  fo  much  from  want  of  capacity  to  find 
their  objeft,  as  from  not  knowing  what  objeft  to  pur- 
fue.  This  great  ideal  perfeftion  and  beauty  are  not 
to  be  feught  in  the  heavens,  but  upon  the  earth.  They 
are  about  us,  and  upon  every  fide  of  us  :  But  the 
power  of  difcovering  what  is  deformed  in  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  is  particular  or  uncommon,  can  be 
acquired  only  by  experience ;  and  the  whole  beauty 
and  grandeur,  of  the  art  confifls  in  being  able  to  get 
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above  all  fingular  forms,  local  cuiloms,  particularities, 
and  details  of  every  kind."  _ 

After  thefe  opinions,  however,  derived  from  the 
praaice  of  the  art,  and  this  high  authority,  it  may 
rot  be  improper  to  hazard  a  few  obfervations.  Al- 
though illufion  can  be  diftinguifhed  from  many  of  the 
moft  excellent  parts  of  the  art  taken  feparately,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  fhall  not  add  in  every  pidurc 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.    It  is  impofiible  to  ftate 
it  in  oppofition  to  defign,  to  compofition,  to  colour- 
ing, or  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  a  great  artift  ;  becaufe 
all  thefe  may  extft  where  there  alfo  exifts  the  moft  per- 
feft  illufion.    This  is  evident  from  the  works  of  art ; 
which  have  real  relievo,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  are 
capable  of  perfedion  in  all  thofe  branches,  and  of 
(bowing  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  artift.    Again,  it 
appears  evident,  that  illu/ion,  properly  fo  called,  ftiould 
be  a  proper  objedl  of  attention  in  painting.    We  .may 
rate  the  ideal  beauty  very  high,  and  with  great  juftice  ; 
but  it  ftill  confifts  in  overcoming  the  defefts  in  indi- 
vidual objefts  in  nature,  and  not  in  departing  from  the 
truth  of  reprefentation.    And  perha^is  it  may  be  al- 
leged, that  the  impoffibility  of  giving  perfeft  illufion 
on  a  phin  furface  h;.8  pufhcd  the  greateft  mafters  too 
far,  and  made  them  crowd  artificial  beauties  into  their 
piaures  to,  conceal  their  want  of  power  to  give  real 
ones.    It  is  not  improbable,  that  on  this  very  account 
the  art  is  lefs  perfeft  than  otherwife  ic  might  have 
been  :    For  in  all  fubjeds  thought  w  be  impoffible, 
there  is  not  only  great  room  for  exertion,  but  the  per- 
fon  carries  the  art  to  greater  pcrfeaion  as  he  comes 
nearer  to  (how  that  it  may  not  be  impoffible.    And  if 
the  works  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  illufion,  are  not  fu- 
perior to  an  ordinary  artift,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
fay  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  this 
branch. 

Sect.  XII.    Ofthe  Cojlume.' 

The  cofturae.in  painting  correfponds  with  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  adion,  in  tragedy  and  in  epic 
poetry.  It  is  chiefly  corifined  to  hitlory  painting  ;  . 
and  regards  the  cuftoms  of  different  periods,  the  man- 
ners, the  drefs,  and  the  colour;  of  different  nations. 
Great  exadnefs  in  the  coftume  is  fcarcely  pra Aicable  j 
but  too  fenftble  a  departure  from  it  denotes  unpardon- 
able neghgence.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  piece 
compofed  of  pifturefque  figures  derives  confiderable  ad- 
vantage from  certain  liberties  which  are  calculated  to 
pleafe  both  the  artift  and  the  fpeftator ;  for  the 
judges  of  painting  are  not  habitually  occupied  vnth 
the  details  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  or  profound- 
ly vKrfed  in  all  the  circumftances  which  make  a  depar- 
ture from  the  coftume  confpicuous.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  underftand, 
or  fo  indifferent  as  not  to  regard  thofe  circumftances, 
this  branch  of  the  art  would  be  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  road  of  the  painter  is  between  thefe  two  extremes, 
not  to  defpife  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  nor  probability 
on  the  other.  But  in  purfuing  this  part  of  the  art,  it 
is  in  vain  to  feek  for  perfeA  models  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern painting. 

"  When  Raphael  in  his  cartoons  introduces  monks 
and  Swifs  guards  }  when  he  puts  into  a  beat  more  fi- 
gures 
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pures  than  it  is  evident  the  boat  could  adually  con- 
^  tain  ;  when  in  the  chaftifement  of  Heliodoriis,  who 
attempted  to  defpoil  the  temple  of  Jeiufalem,  Pope 
Julius  II.  is  depifted  as  being  prefent  ;  when,  in  the 
donation  of  Conftantine  in  the  Vatican,  a  naked  boy- 
is  placed  confpicuous  in  the  fore-ground,  aftride  upon 
a  dog  in  the  immediate  ptefence  of  the  pope  and  th€ 
emperor;  when  Venetian  fenators  are  introduced  while 
Pope  Alexander  excommunicates  Barbarofla ;  when- 
Ariltotle,  Plato,  Dante,  and  Petrarch,  are  brought 
together  in  the  fchobl  of  Athens,  to  omit  the  lefTer 
improprieties  of  fhoelefs  apoftks,  &c. — every  perfon 
niuft  acknowledge  that  fuch  offences  as  thefe  againll 
truths  fo  obvious,  if  they  do  not  arife  from  a  defeti 
of  underllanding,  are  inftances  of  inexcufable  carelefs- 
n-efs. 

"  In  like  manner,  when  the  fame  great  mauer  }iaints 
the  dreams  of  Jofeph  and  his  fellow-piifoner  in  circles 
over  their  heads  ;  when  fimilar  contrivances  to  exprcfs 
future  events  are  ufed  by  Alhani,  Pameggiano,  and 
Fufeli— is  it  not  evident  that  no  poffibility  can  make 
the  fi£lion  true  ;  and  that  real  and  feigned  exiilences 
are  unnaturally  introduced  in  one  narration  i 

"  When  Polydore  choofes  to  reprefent  the  death  of 
Cato,  and  expofes  to  the  fpeftator  the  hero  of  the 
piece  with  his  bowels'  gufhing  out  ;  when  Paul  Vero- 
Kefe,  at  a  banquet  painted  with  his  ufual  magnificence, 
places  before  us  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone,  and  a  boy  ma- 
king water  :  however  fuch  difgufting  circumitancea 
may  be  forgiven  in  the  chefd'teuvre  of  a  Michael  An- 
gtlo,  had  he  reprefcnted  thefe  inftead  of  the  horrible 
figures  of  his  Day  of  Judgment,  the  performance  of  an 
inferior  artift  cannot  atone  for  them. 

"  So  alfo,  when  one  of  the  firft  rate  among  the  mo- 
dern piainters,  we  mean  Paul  Veronefe,  introduces  Be- 
nedidtiue  monks  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  ;  when,  in  a 
pidure  of  the  crucifixion,  he  puts  the  Roman  foldiers 
in  the  jerkins  of  the  i6th  century,  and  adorns  their 
heads  with  turbsns',  when  Guide,  in  a  painting  of 
Jcfus  appearing  to  his  mother  after  his  refurredtnm, 
places  St  Charles  Borromee  in  a  kind  of  dellc  in  the 
back-ground  as  witnefs  to  the  interview  ;  when  Tin- 
toret,  at  the  miraculous  fall  of  manna,  arms  the  Ifrae- 
lites  with  fufils  ;  and  Corregio  appoints  St  Jerome  as 
the  inHruftor  of  the  child  Jefus — common  fenfe  revolts 
.  at  the  impropriety  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim, 
i^ilcquid  ojlerulas  mih  't  jic^  mcreduhis  odi! 

"  The  mythological  tafte  of  the  learned  Pouffin  is 
well  known  ;  but  Rubens  feems  to  claim  the  merit  of 
having  prefented  to  the  world  a  Hill  greater  nuffiber 
of  fupremc  abfurdities  in  this  learned  ftyle  :  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  conceive  a  more  heterogeneous  mixture  of  cir- 
CMmftances,  real  and  imaginary,  facred  ?.nd  profane, 
th:4n  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  and  the  other  works  of 
that  great  mafter,  perpv.tually  exhibit. 

"  When  fo  great  an  authority  as  Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
«  Z)/y:ow/^j,"ol'5s*  contends  for  the  rejeftion  of  common  fenfe  in 
Svo,p.  286.  favour  of  fomevvhat  he  terms  a  higher  Jmfe  ;  when  he 
laments,  indiredlly,  that  art  isN^iot  in  fuch  high  efli- 
maticn  with  uf,  as  to  induce  the  generals,  lawgivers, 
and  kings  of  modern  times,  to  fufPer  themfelves  to  be 
rcpiefented  naked,  as  in  the  days  of  ancitnt  Greece  ; 
■when  he  defends  even  tli£  ridiculous  aberrations  from 
poflibility,  which  the  extravagant  pencil  of  Rubens  has 
fo  pkntifully  produced — it  is  not  furprifing  that  the 
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artifts  of  the  prefent  day  fliouIJ  be  led  t©  rejecc  the 
company  of  common  fenfe  ;  or  that  Sir  Jofhua's  per- 
formances fhould  furnilh  examples  of  his  own  pre- 
cepts. 

"  Mrs  Siddons  is  reprefented  by  Sir  Jofhua  in  the 
charafter  (as  it  is  fa  id)  of  the  tragic  mufe  :  She  is 
placed  in  an  old-fafliiened  arm  chair;  this  aim  chair 
is  fupported  by  clouds,  fufpended  in  the  air  ;  on  ea(  h 
fide  nt  her  head  is  a  figure  not  unapt  to  fuggeft  the 
idea  of  the  attendant  imps  of  an  enchantrefs  :  of  thefe 
figures,  one  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  Comedy,  and  the 
other  Tragedy  ;  Mrs  Siddons  herfelf  is  decently  at- 
tired  iti  the  falhionable  habiliments  of  20  or  30  years 
ago. 

"  If  this  be  a  piaure  of  the  tragic  mufe,  Die  ought 
not  to  ajipear  in  a  modern  drefs,  nor  ought  llie  to  be 
feated  in  an  old  arm  chair.  If  this  bf  a  portraiture 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  fhe  has  no  bufinefs  in  the  clouds,  nof 
has  flie  any  thing  to  do  with  aerial  attendants.  If  this 
be  Mrs  Siddons  in  the  character  of  the  tragic  mufe, 
the  firft  fct  of  ohje£lion8  apply  ;  for  fhe  is  placed  iq 
a  fituation  where  Mrs  Siddons  could  never  be. 

"  In  the  death  of  Dido,  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  in- 
troduces her  fifler,  lamenting  over  the  corpfe  of  the 
unfortunate  queen.  This  is  poflible  ;  but  he  has  alfo 
introduced  Atropos  cutting  Dido's  hair  with  a  pair  of 
fcifTats,  a  being  equally  real  and  apparent  in  the  paint- 
ing with  Dido  or  her  fii^er.  This  (continues  our  au- 
thor) appears  to  me  a  grofs  offence  againii  mythologi- 
cal probahiHty  ;  nor  is  it  the  only  offence  againil  the 
coftume  with  which  that  pifture  is  chargeable.' 

"  There  is  one  other  breach  of  the  coftume,  how- 
ever common  among  painters,  more  grofs  and  offirn- 
five  than  any  of  the  inflances  hitherto  alleged  ;  we 
mean  the  perpetual  and  unnecefTary  difplay  of  the 
naked  figure.  We  fliall  not  ftay  to  enquire  whether 
more  f)<ill  can  be  fhown  in  painting  the  human  body 
clothed  or  unclothed.  If  the  perfonages  introduced  in 
any  piaure  are  more  naked  in  the  reijrefcncation  than 
can  Le  juftified  by  the  probabihty  of  the  times,  per- 
fons,  phces,  or  circumflances,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  co- 
ftume proportionate  to  the  deviation.  This  fault, 
however,  is  fo  common,  as  hardly  to  be  noticed  ;  hi 
flight  indeed,  when  cc.npaied  with  that  general  tafte 
for  voluptuous  imagery  and  ohfcene  reprefentation, 
which  has  fo  long  difgraced  the  art  of  painting  in 
every  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  that  fcience  and  morality 
are  callous  to  the  Jligbt  offence. 

"  This  depravity  of  imagination,  this  proftitution 
of  the  pencil  to  the  bafe  purpofes  of  lafcivious  inch- 
nation,  was  a  fubjeft  of  much  complaint  among  the 
ancients.  Nor  is  there  l-fs  reafon  to  compl  dn  in  mo- 
dern times,  that  this  delightful  art,  which  might  "be 
employed  in  exciting  the  noblefl;  fentiments,  and  be- 
come fubfervietit  to  the  beft  intetefls  of  focitty,  fhould 
fo  often  be  exercifed  upon  fubjefts  folely  calculated  to 
pleafe  the  eye  of  the  voluptuary  and  debauchee.  It  is 
hardly  pofTil.le  to  pafs  through  any  admired  colieaion 
without  meeting  with  fome  of  thefe  ;  of  which,  how- 
evc;r  excellent  the  performance  may  be,  the  common 
feelings  of  decency  and  morality  (if  we  aie  neither 
profefTed  artifts  nor  connoiffeurs)  prevent   us  from 


viewing  them  without  a  mixture  of  difguft 

Et  pudor  aver  Cos  textt  vtlamtne  vulius*. 
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oOume  It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  how  much  a  pifture  fuf- 
fers  by  fuch  loofenefs  of  fancy,  and  finks  as  a  baftard 
of  the  art  in  the  efteem  of  good  judges.  Some  people, 
indeed,  are  of  opinioHj  that  fo  fcrupulous  an  obfcrvance 
of  the  cofl:ume  is  apt  to  hurt  piftures,  by  depriving 
them  of  a  certain  air  of  truth  arifing',  they  think,  from 
thofe  features  and  habits  to  which  we  are  accuftomed; 
and  which  are  therefore  apt  to  make  a  greater  im- 
prcffion,  than  can  be  expefted  from  things  drawn  from 
the  remote  fources  of  antiquity  ;  adding  withal,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  licence  has  ever  been  allowed  thofe 
artifts  who  in  their  works  mufl  make  fancy  their 
chief  guide.  See,  fay  they,  the  Greeks  ;  that  is,  the 
mafters  of  Raphael  and  Pouflin  themfelves.  Do  they 
ever  trouble  their  heads  about  fuch  niceties  ?  The 
Rhodian  llatuaries,  for  example^  have  not  fcrupled  to 
reprefent  Laocoon  naked ;  that  is,  the  prieft  of  Apollo 
naked  in  the  very  a6l  of  facrificing  to  the  gods,  and 
that  too  in  prefence  of  a  whole  people,  of  the  virgins 
and  matron?  of  Ilium.  Now,  continue  they,  if  it  was 
allowable  in  the  ancient  ftatuaries  to  negledl  probabi- 
lity and  decency  to  fuch  a  degree,  to  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  their  flcill  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body;  why  may  it  not  be  allow.ible  in  mo- 
dern painters,  the  better  to  attain  the  end  of  their  art, 
which  is  deception,'  to  depart  now  and  then  a  little 
from  the  ancient  manners  and  the  too  rigorous  laws  of 
the  coftume  ?  But  thefe  reafons,  we  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  are  more  abfurd  than  they  are  ingenious.  What  J 
are  we  to  draw  conclufions  from  an  example,  which, 
far  from  deciding  the  difpute,  gives  occafion  to  ano- 
ther ?  The  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  Rhodiaa 
mafters  would  have  done  much  better  had  they  looked 
out  for  a  fubje£t  in  which,  without  offending  fo  much 
againft  truth,  and  even  probability,  they  might  have 
had  an  equal  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  know- 
ledge of  the  naked.  And  certainly  no  authority  or 
example  whatever  fhould  tempt  us  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  what  both  decency  and  the  reafon  of  things 
require,  unlefs  we  intend,  like  Carpioni,  to  reprefent 

Sognl  d'tnfermi^  e  fole  di  romanz'i. 
The  dreams  of  fick  men,  and  the  tales  of  fools. 

No  :  a  painter,  the  better  to  attain  the  end  of  his 
art,  which  is  deception,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  mix.^ 
ing  the  antique  with  the  modern,  the  domeftic  with  the 
foreign;  things,  in  fhort,  repugnant  to  each  other,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  gaining  credit.  A  fpedtator  will 
never  be  brought  to  confider  himtlf  as  aftually  pre- 
fent  at  the  fcene,  the  reprefentation  of  which  he  has 
before  him,  unlefs  the  circumftances  which  enter  it 
perfeftly  agree  among  themfelvea,  and  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,.  in  no  fhape  belies 
the  aftion  itfelf.  For  inilance,  the  circumftances,  or, 
if  you  pleafe,  the  acceffories,  in  a  Finding  of  Mofes,  are 
not,  furely,  to  reprefent  the  borders  of  a  canal  plant- 
ed with  rows  of  poppies,  and  covered  with  country- 
houfesin  the  European  taile ;  but  the  banks  of  a  great 
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river  (haded  with  clufters  of  palm-trees,  with  a  Sphinx  Pnij^er 
or  an  Anubis  in  the  adjacent  fields,  and  here  and  there  ^p°'[,^^g"'^  * 
in  the  back-ground  a  towering  pyramid.   And  indeed  ,  a 
the  painter,  before  he  takes  either  canvafs  or  paper  in 
hand,  fhould  on  the  wings  of  fancy  tranf^ort  himfelf 
to  Egypt,  to  Thebes,  or  to  Rome ;  and  fummoning 
to  his  imagination  the  phyfiognomy,  the  drefs,  the 
plants,  the  buildings,  fuitahle  to  his  fubjeft,  with  the 
particular  fpot  where  he  has  chofen  to  lay  his  fcene, 
fo  manage  his  pencil,  as,  by  the  magic  of  it,  to  make 
the  enraptured  fpedtators  fancy  themfelves  there  along 
with  him. 

Sect.  XIII.    Of  proper  Books  for  a  Painter. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  may  be  eafily 
gathered,  that  a  painter  {hould  be  neither  illiterate 
nor  unprovided  with  books.  Many  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  Iconologia  of  Ripa,  or  fome  fuch  colleftion, 
is  alx)nc  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  that  all  the  ap- 
paratus he  ftands  in  need  of,  may  be  reduced  to  a  feiv 
cafts  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  or  rather  to  what 
Rembrandt  ufed  to  call  his  antiques,  being  nothing  more 
than  coats  of  mail,  turbans,  (herds  of  ftuff,  and  all  man- 
ner of  old  houfehold  trumpery  and  wearing  apparel. 
Such  things,  no  doubt,  are  neceffary  to  a  painter,  and 
perhaps  enough  for  one  who  wants  only  to  paint  half- 
lengths,  or  is  willing  to  confine  himfelf  to  a  few  low  • 
fubjefts.  But  they  arc  by  no  means  fufficient  for  him 
who  would  foar  higher  ;  for  a  painter  who  would  at-  ^^gffotti  o:» 
tempt  the  Univerfe,  and  reprefent  it  in  all  its  parts, 
fuch  as  it  would  appear^  had  not  matter  proved  refrac- 
tory to  the  intentions  of  the  fovereign  Artift.  Such 
a  painter  alone  is  a  true,  an  univerfal,  a  perfeft  pain- 
ter. No  mortal,  indeed,  mull  ever  expeft  to  rife  to 

that  fubhmity  ;  yet  all  fhould  afpire  to  it,  on  the  pain 
of  otherwife  ever  continuing  at  a  very  mortifying  di- 
ftance  from  it :  as  the  orator,  who  wifhes  to  make  a 
figure  in  his  profeffion,  fliould  propofe  ta  himfelf  no 
kfs  a  pattern  than  that  perfeA  orator  defcribed  by 
I'uUy  ;  nor  the  courtier,  than  that  perfeA  courtier  de- 
lineated by  Caftighone.  It  cannot,  therefore,  appear 
furprifing,  if  we  infill:  on  the  propriety  of  reckonmg  a 
good  colleftion  of  books  aa  pnrt  of  fuch  a  painter'* 
implements.  The  Bible,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hi- 
ftorians,  the  works  of  Homer  that  prince  of  poets,  and 
of  Virgil,  are  the  moft  claflical.  To  thefe  let  him  add 
the  Mct-imorphofes- of  Ovid,  fome  of  our  belt  poets, 
the  voyage  of  Paufanias,  Vinci,  Vafari,  and  others,  up- 
on painting. 

It  will  alfo  be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  him  to 
have  a  well  chofen  colleAion  of  drawings  by  the  belt 
malter8(n),  in-order  to  trace  the  progrefs  and  hifl.orv 
of  his  art,  and  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious ftyles  of  painting  which  have  been,  and  now  are,, 
in  the  greatcft  vogue.  The  prince  of  the  Roman  fchool 
was  not.afhamcd  to  hang  up  in  his  iludy  the  drawings 
of  Albert  Durer  ;  and  fpared  no  puins  or  cxpence  to 

acquire- 


(d)  We  have  formerly  (fee  Anatomy,  p.  672.  column  2.)  mentioned  a  great  anatomical  work  carrying 
on  by  Andrew  Bell,  Efq ;  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  figures  of  which,  as  they  arc  engraved  under  the  infpec-. 
tion  of  fo  able  an  anatomift  as  Mr  Fyfe,  and  with  the  approbation  of  Dr  Monro,  we  may  at  leafl  form  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  ;  and  if  well  executed,  of  which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  they  will  unqueftionably  be  of 
,   cffential  fei  vice  to  the  painter. 
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Proper  acquire  all  the  drawings  he  could  nseet  with  that  were 
Boi  ks  for  ajgjjgjj  from  baflb  relievos;  things  which  the  art  of 
,  ^  engraving  has  fince  rendered  fo  common  as  to  be  in 

every  one's  handa.  This  art  of  multiplying  drawings 
by  meana  of  the  graver  is  of  the  fame  date,  and  boafts 
the  fame  advantages,  with  the  art  of  printing,  by 
means  of  which  the  works  of  the  mind  are  multiplied, 
as  it  were,  at  one  ilroke,  and  difperfed  over  the  whole 
world. 

The  fight  of  fine  fubjedls  treated  by  able  mafters, 
and  the  different  forms  which  the  fame  fubje(Sls  affume 
ill  different  hands,  cannot  fail  both  of  enhghcening  and 
eriflaming  the  mind  of  the  young  painter.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  perufal  of  good  poets  and  hitto- 
rians,  with  the  particulars  and  proofs  of  what  they  ad- 
vance y  not  to  mention  thofe  ideas  and  flights  of  inven- 
tion, with  which  the  former  are  wont  to  clothe,  beau- 
tify, and  exalt  every  thing  they  take  in  hand.  Bouch- 
ardon,  after  reading  Homer,  conceived,  to  ufe  his  own 
words,  that  men  were  thr-ee  times  taller  than  beiore, 
and  that  the  world  was  enlarged  in  every  refpeft.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  the  beautiful  thought  of  cover- 
ing Agamemnon's  face  with  the  fidrt  of  his  mantle  at 
'the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  was  fuggefted  to  Timantes 
by  the  tragedy  of  Euripides.  And  the  fublime  con- 
ceit of  Raphael,  who,  in  a  Creation  of  his,  reprefents 
God  in  the  immenfe  fpace,  with  one  hand  reaching  to 
the  fun  and  tlie  other- to  the  moon,  may  be  confidcred 
as  the  child  of  the  following  words  of  the  Pfalraill  : 
tr/jf  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Jirmament 
jkenvelh  his  handy-uwrk. 

This  thought  of  Raphael  has  been,  indeed,  cenfured 
by  Mr  Webb.  "  A  God  (fays  this  gentleman),  ex- 
tending one  hand  to  the  fun,  and  another  to  the  moon, 
deftroys  that  idea  of  immenfity  which  {hould  accom- 
pany the  work  of  creation,  hy  reducing  it  to  a  world 
of  a  few  inches."  But  the  opinion  of  Count  Algarotti 
is  very  different.  "  For  my  part  (fays  that  elegant 
critic),  I  cannot  dilcover  in  this  painting  a  world  of 
a. few  inches,  but  a  world  on  a  much  greater  fcale ;  a 
world  of  millions  and  millions  of  miles  :  and  yet  this 
-fo  immenfe  a  world,  by  means  of  that  aft  of  the  God- 
head, in  which  with  one  hand  he  reaches  to  the  fun, 
and  with  the  other  to  the  moon,  fhrisks,  in  my  imagi- 
nation, to  a  mere  nothing,  in  refpe£l  to  the  immenfity 
of  God  himfelf ;  which  is  all  that  the  powers  of  paint- 
ing can  pretend  to.  This  invention  is,  though  in  a 
contrary  fenfe,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  Timan- 
tes, who,  to  cxprefs  the  enormous  fize  of  a  flfeping 
Polyphemus,  placed  round  him  fome  fatires  meafuiing 
the  monfttr's  thumb  with  a  thyrfus.  Hence  Pliny, 
who  relates  the  fafil,  takes  occafion  to  tell  us,  that  his 
■works  always  imply  more  than  they  exprefs;  and  that 
how  great  foever  he  may  be  in  execution,  he  is  ftill 
greater  in  invention  :  Atque  in  omnibus  ejus  operibus 
iraelligitur  plus  femper  quam  pingitur  ;  et  cum  ars  fumma 
Jitf  ingenium  tamen  ultra  ariem  eft!*    Nat.  Hifl.  lib. 

XXXV.  C.  10. 

The  perufal  of  good  authors  cannot  but  be  very 
ferviceablc  to  a  painter  in  another  refpeft ;  aS,  among 
the  great  number  of  fubjefts  afforded  by  hiftory  and 
-poetry,  he  may  expeft  to  meet  with  many  on  which 
his  talents  may  difplay  themfelves  to  the  greatcft  ad- 
vantage. A  painter  can  never  be  too  nice  in  the  choice 
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of  hia  arguments ;  for  oa  the  beauty  o£  them,  that  of  .  lo]  r- 
his  piece  will  greatly  depend  How  much  to  be  pi- ^ 
tied,  therefore,  were  our  firlf  mafiets,  in  being  fo  of- 
ten obliged  to  receive  their  fubjefts  from  the  hands  of 
fimple  and  illiterate  perfons  1  ai\d  what  is  worfe,  to 
fpend  all  the  riches  of  their  art  upon  barren  or  unwor- 
thy fubjefts!  Such  are  the  reprefcntations  of  thofe 
faints,  who,  though  they  never  had  the  leaft  inter- 
courfe  with  each  other,  and  pet  haps  even  lived  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  are,  notwithllanding,  to  be  introduced, 
tete  a  tett,  as  it  were,  in  the  fame  pidlure.  The  me- 
chanic of  the  art  may,  indeed,  difplay  itfelf  on  thefe 
occafions ;  but  by  no  means  the  ideal.  The  difpofi- 
tion  may  be  good  and  praife- worthy,  as  in  the  works 
of  Cortoni  and  Lanfranc  ;  but  we  are  not  to  expedl 
in  them  either  invention  or  exprcffion,  which  require 
for  their  bafis  the  rcprefcntation  ef  fome  raft  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effecis.  Wiio  does  not,  on  the  bare 
mention  of  this  abufe,  immediately  recolledt  many  fad 
inftances  of  it  ?  fuch  as  the  famous  St  Cecilia  of  Ra» 
phael,  furrounded  by  St  Paul,  St  Mary  Magdalen,  St 
John,  and  St  Augultin;  and  the  piflure  of  Paolo  Ve- 
renefe,  in  the  veftry  of  the  Nuns  of  St  Zachary  at  Ve- 
nice, in  which  St  Francis  of  Afiizium,  St  Catharine, 
and  St  Jerome  rictily  habited  in  his  cardinal's  robes, 
form  a  ring  round  the  Virgin  feated  on  a  throne 
with  the  child  Jefus  in  her  arms  ;  perhaps  the  mofl 
beautiful  and  pifturefque  of  all  the  infipid  and  infigni- 
ficant  pieces  with  which  Italy  abounds.  It  is  very 
(hocking  to  think,  that  young  painters  fhould  be  ob- 
liged to  ftudy  their  art  from  fuch  wretched  compofi- 
lions. 

The  fubjefts  io  which  the  pencil  triumphs  moff, 
and  with  which  a  judicious  painter  may  flock  himfelf 
by  the  perufal  of  good  books,  are,  no  doubt,  thofe 
which  are  mofl  univerfally  kftown,  which  afford  the 
largefl  field  for  a  difplay  of  the  paflions,  and  contain 
the  greatefl  variety  of  incidents,  all  concurring,  in  the 
fame  point  of  time,  to  form  one  principal  adlion.  Of 
this  the  ftory  of  Coriolanus  befieging  Rome,  as  related 
by  Livy,  is  a  fhining  example.  Nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  beautiful  than  the  fcene  of  action  itfelf, 
which  ought  to  take  in  the  prtetorium  in  the  camp  of 
the  Volfcians,  the  Tiber  behind  it,  and  the  feven  hills, 
among  which  the  towering  Capitol  i."?,  as  it  were,  to 
lord  it  over  the  reft.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a 
greater  variety,  than  what  muft  appear  in  that  crowd 
of  foldiers,  women,  and  children,  all  which  arc  to  en- 
ter the  compofition  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  the 
different  p^  ffions  with  which  they  arc  feverally  agita- 
ted ;  fome  wilhing  that  Coriolanus  may  raife  the  fiege, 
others  fearing  it,  others  again  fufpe£ling  it.  But  the 
principal  groupe  forms  the  pi<5turefque  part  of  the 
piece.  Coriolanus*,  haflily  defcending  from  his  tribu- 
nal, and  hurried  on  by  filial  affection,  to  embrace  his 
mother,  flops  fhort  through  fhame,  on  her  crying  out 
to  him,  Hold  .'  let  me  firft  know,  if  it  is  a  fon,  or  an  Lhy,  Dec, 
enemy,  1  am  going  to  embrace  ?  Thus  a  painter  may  inx-  hb.  a. 
part  novelty  to  the  moft  hackneyed  fubjedl,  by  taking 
for  his  guides  thofe  authors  who  poffefs  the  happy  ta- 
lent of  adding  grace  and  dignity,  by  their  beautiful 
and  fublime  defcriptions,  even  to  the  moft  common  and 
trifling  tranladiona. 

Sect, 
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Sect.  XIV.   Of  the  Painter's  Balance. 

The  celebrated  De  Piles,  who  by  hiii  writings  has 
thrown  fo  much  light  upon  painting,  in  order  to  aflid 
young  painters  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  thofe 
maftera  who  hold  the  firll  rank  in  the:  profeflion,  and 
to  reduce  fuch  judgment  to  the  greater  precifion,  be- 
tfceught  himfelf  of  a  pi£l;or?cal  balance,  by  means  of 
which  a  painter's  merit  may  be  weighed  with  the 
greateft  exaftncfs.  This  merit  he  divides  into  Com- 
pofition,  Dcfign,  Colouring,  and  Exprelfion  ;  and  in 
each  of  thefe  branches  he  has  afligned  to  every  paint- 
er that  fnare  to  which  be  thought  him  intitled,  ac- 
cording as  he  approached  more  or  lefs  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  excellence  and  fummit  of  perfeftion  ;  fo  that, 
by  futnming  up  the  numbers  which,  Handing  againft 
each  mafter's  name,  exprcfs  his  (hare  of  merit  in  each 
of  thefe  branches,  we  have  his  total  merit  or  value  in 
the  art,  and  may  hence  gather  what  rank  one  paintt'r 
Mai-  holds  in  regard  to  another.  Several  objections,  it  is 
*  true,  have  been  ftarted  to  this  method  of  calculatiisn, 
rn  'd'^  by  a  famous  mathematician  of  our  days,  who,  among 
ad.  des  Other  things,  infifts,  that  it  Is  the  produA  of  the  above 
■r.ces.  numbers  multiplied  by  each  other,  and  not  the  fum 
■J-  of  them,  that  gives  the  merit  of  the  artift.  But  this  is 
not  a  place  to  enter  into  fuch  niceties,  nor  indeed 
would  the  doing  of  it  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  art. 
The  only  thing  worth  our  notice  is,  whether  the  ori- 
ginal numbers,  ftanding  fof  the  painter's  merit  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  his  art,  are  fuch  as  he  is  really  in- 
titled  to,  without  fuffering  ourfelves  to  be  biaflfed  by 
any  partiality,  as  De  Piles  has  been,  in  favour  of  the 
prince  of  the  Flemilh  fchool  ;  the  confequence  of 
which,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  is,  that  in  his  Im- 
lance  Raphael  and  Rubens  turn  out  cxaiAly  of  the 
fame  weight. 

The  idea  of  the  painter's  balance  is  doiabtlefs  cu- 
rious, and  therefore  deferved  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  as 
the  merits  of  tiie  moft  eminent  painters  have  been  al- 
ready appretiated  under  the  fecond  fe£Ho,n  of  the  hi- 
-ftorical  part  of  our  article,  to  which  we  refer,  it  is 
5ieedlefs  to  be  more  particular  here,  or  to  repeat  what 
has  been  already  treated  of  at  fufficient  length. 

Sect.  XV.    PrdHical  Obfervations. 

HAriNG  thus  la.d  down  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  ventured  to  gi\e  the  ftudent  fome  direftiens  with 
rtfpeft  to  his  ftudies,  we  Hiall  conclude  this  part  of 
the  fubjeft  with  a  few  obfervations  relative  wholly  to 
praflice. 

And,  1.  The  young  painter  mnft  be  careful  not  to 
be  led  aftray  by  the  ambition  of  corepofing  eafily,  or 
attaining  what  is  called  a  majlerly  handling  of  the  chalk 
or  the  pencil ;  a  pernicious  attempt,  by  which  itudents 
zft  excluded  from  all  power  of  advancing  in  real  excel- 
lence. To  this  attempt,  however,  young  men  have  not 
only  the  frivolous  ambition  of  being  thought  maiterly, 
inciting  them  on  the  one  hand,  but  alfo  their  natural 
ffoth  tempting  them  on  the  other.  They  are  terrified 
at  the  profpeft  before  them,  and  of  the  toil  required 
to  obtain  exnftncr. ;  whilft  the  lives  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent painters  furnifh  us  with  examples  of  the  moft  un- 
ceafing  induftry.     When  they  conceived  a  fubjedt, 
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they  firft  made  a  Vairicty  of  /Icetches }  tlien  a  finifKed 
drav/ing  of  the  whole  ;  after  that  a  more  correft  draw- 
ing of  every  feparate  part,  heads,  hands,  feet,  and 
pieces  of  drapery  ;  they  then  painted  the  plAure,  and 
after  ail  retouched  it  from  the  life.  The  pidure* 
thus  wrought  with  fuch  care,  now  appear  like  the 
effeds  of  enchantment,  and  as  if  fome  mighty  geniua 
had  ftruck  them  off  at  a  blow. 

But  a  ftudent  is  not  always  advancing  becaufe  he  is 
employed  ;  he  muft  apply  his  ftrcngth  to  that,  part  of 
the  art  where  the  real  difficulties  lie  ;  to  that  part 
which  diftinguifties  it  as  a  liberal  ait,  and  not  by  mif- 
taken  induftry  lofe  his  time  in  that  which  is  merely 
omamental.  The  fludents,  inftead  of  vying  with  each, 
other  who  ftiall  have  the  readiefl:  hand,  (hould  be  taught 
to  labour  who  {hall  have  the  pureft  and  moflcorreft  out- 
line ;  inftead  of  ftrlving  who  fhall  produce  the  bright- 
eft  tint,  or  endeavouring  to  give  the  glofs  of  ftufFs  fo 
as  to  make  them  appear  real,  let  their  ambition  bedi- 
refted  to  contend,  who  fhall  difpofe  his  drapery  in  the 
moft  graceful  folds,  and  give  the  greateft  dignity  to 
the  human  form. 

He  who'  endeavours  to  copy  accurately  the  figure 
before  him,  not  only  acquires  a  habit  of  exaftnefs  and 
precifion,  but  is  continually  advancing  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure  ;  and  though  he  fecms  to 
flTperficial  obfervers  to  make  a  flower  progrefs,  he 
will  be  found  at  laft  capable  of  adding  (without  run- 
ning into  capricious  wildnefs)  that  grace  and  beauty 
which  is  neceftary  to  be  given  to  his  more  finifhed 
works,  and  which  cannot  be  got  by  the  moderns,  as 
it  was  not  acquired  by  the  ancients,  but  by  an  at- 
tentive and  weil-dire£led  ftudy  of  the  human  form. 

2.  It  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, that  the  drawings  on  which  the  young  ar- 
tift firft  exercifes  his  talents  be  of  the  moft  excellent 
kind.  Let  the  profiles,  tlie  hands,  and  the  feet  given 
him  to  copy,  be  of  the  beft  mafters,  fo  as  to  bring  his 
eye  and  his  hand  early  acquainted  with  the  moft  ele« 
gant  forms  and  the  moft  beautiful  proportions.  A 
painter  who  has  early  acquired  a  fine  tafte,  finds  it  an 
eafy  mat»;er  to  give  dignity  to  the  meancft  features, 
while  even  the  works  of  a  Praxiteles  or  a  Glycon  are 
feen  to  fuffer  in  the  hands  of  another.  A  veflel  will 
ever  retain  the  fcent  which  it  has  firft  contra<fted. 

3.  It  would  be  proper  alfo  to  make  the  pupil  copy 
fome  fine  heads  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  medals  ; 
not  fo  much  for  the  reafon  juft  laid  down,  as  to  make 
him  acquainted,  if  w^e  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  with 
thole  perfonages  which  in  time  he  may  have  occafion 
to  introduce  into  his  pieces,  and,  above  all,  to  improve 
him  early  in  the  art  of  copying  from  relief.  Hence 
he  will  learn  the  ratlonile  or  light  and  fhade,  and  the 
nature  of  that  chiaro-fcuro  by  which  it  is,  properly; 
fpeakifig,  that  the  various  forms  of  things  are  diftiu- 
guiftied. 

There  is  no  danger  of  ftudyingtoo  much  the  works 
of  the  greateft  mafters,  either  in  painting  or  fculpture; 
but  how  they  may  be  ftudied  to  advantage  is  an  in- 
quiry of  great  importance.  Some  (fays  Sir  Joftiua. 
Reynolds),  who  have  never  raffed  their  minds  t®  the 
confideration  of  the  real  dignity  of  the  art,  and  who 
rate  the  works  of  an  artift  in  proportion  as  they  ex- 
cel or  are  defe&ive  in  the  mechanical  parts,  look  ori 
theory  as  fomething  that  may  enable  them  to  talk, 
4  I»  but 
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Pra«SHcal  tut  not  to  paint  bettet ;  and,  confining  themfelves  en- 
Obferva-  ^i^^iy  mechanical  praftice,  very  afliduoufly  toil  in 
t,-  '       drudgery  of  copying,  and  think  they  make  a  ra- 

pid progreis,  while  they  faithfully  exhibit  the  minu- 
teft  part  of  a  favourite  pidure.  This  appears  to  me 
a  very  tedious,  and,  I  think,  a  very  erroneous  method 
of  proceeding.  Of  every  large  compofition,  even  of 
thofe  which  are  moft  admired,  a  great  part  may  be 
truly  faid  to  be  common  place;  This,  though  it  takes 
up  much  time  in  copying,  conduces  little  to  improve- 
ment. I  confider  general  copying  as  a  delufive  kind 
of  induftry  :  the  ftudent  fatisfics  himfelf  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  doing  fomething  ;  he  falls  into  the  danger- 
ous habit  of  imitating  without  felefting,  and  of  la- 
bouring without  any  determinate  objeA:  as  it  requires 
no  effort  of  the  mind,  he  fleeps  over  his  work ;  and 
thofe  powers  of  invention  and  compofition  which 
ought  particularly  to  be  called  out,  and  put  in  ac- 
tion, lie  torpid,  and  lofe  their  energy  for  want  of  ex- 
ercife. 

*'  However,  as  the  praftice  of  copying  is  not  entirely 
to  be  excluded,  fince  the  mechanical  praAice  of  paint- 
ing is  learned  in  fome  meafuxe  by  it,  let  thofe  choice 
parts  only  be  felefted  which  have  recommended  the 
v/ork  to  notice.  If  its  excellence  confifts  in  its  gene- 
ral efFeft,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  flight  /ketches 
of  the  machinery  and  general  management  of  the  pic- 
ture. Thofe  fketches  fliould  be  kept  always  by  you, 
for  the  regulation  of  your  ttyle.  Inftead  of  copying 
the  touches  of  thofe  great  mafters,  copy  only  their 
conceptions.  Inftead  of  treading  in  their  footfteps, 
endeavour  only  to  keep  the  fame  road.  Labour  to 
invent  on  their  general  principles  and  way  of  think- 
ing. Poffefs  yourfelf  with  their  fpirit.  Confider  with 
yourfelf  how  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Raphael  would 
have  treated  this  fubjeft,  and  work  yourfelf  into  a  be- 
lief that  your  pifkure  is  to  be  feen  and  criticifed  by  them 
when  completed.  Even  an  attempt  of  this  kind  will 
roufc  your  powers." 

The  fame  great  mafter  recommends  to  ftudents  to 
keep  their  minds  fixed  on  the  higheft  excellencies. — 

If  you  compafd  them,  and  compafa  nothing  more, 
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you  are  ftill  in  the  firft  clafs.  We  may  regret  the  in- 
numerable beauties  which  you  may  want :  you- may 
be  very  imperfeft  ;  but  flill  you  are  an  imperfedl  per- 
fon  of  the  higheft  ©rder. 

"  I  inculcate  a»  frequently  as  I  can  your  forming 
yourfclvcs  upon  great  principles  and  great  models. — 
Your  time  will  be  much  mifpent  in  every  other  pur- 
fuit.  Small  excellencies  fhould  be  viewed,  not  ftu- 
died  ;  they  ought  to  be  viewed,  becaufe  nothing  ougblir" 
to  efcape  a  painter's  obfervation,  but  for  no  other 
reafon. 

"  There  is  another  caution  which  I  wifh  to  give  you. 
Be  as  feleft  in  thofe  whom  you  endeavour  to  pleafe, 
as  in  thofe  whom  you  endeavour  to  imitate.  With- 
out the  love  of  fame  you  can  never  do  any  thing  ex- 
cellent ;  but  by  an  excefTive  and  undiftinguifhing  thiifl 
after  it,  you  will  come  to  have  vulgar  views  ;  you  will 
degrade  your  ftyle  ;  and  your  tafte  will  be  entirely 
corrupted.  It  is  certain  that  the  loweft  tlyle  will  be 
the  moft  popular,  as  it  falls  within  the  compafs  of  ig- 
norance itfelf,  and  the  vulgar  will  always  be  pleafed 
with  what  is  natural  in  the  confined  and  mifunderftood 
fenfe  of  the  word." 

Genius  he  confiders  as  an  improveabk  talent,  never 
to  be  deftroyed  by  the  moft  exceffive,  if  well  directed,, 
application,  and  dilplaying  the  elegancies  6f  the  art 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  have  been 
carefully  collefted  and  digefted  in  the  mind. 

He  cautions  painters,  therefore,  in  every  ftage  of 
their  progrefs,  to  beware  of  that  falfe  opinion,  but  too 
prevalent  among  artifts,  of  the  imaginary  power  of 
native  genius,  and  its  fufRciency  In  great  works. 

This  opinion,  according  to  the  temper  of  mind  it 
meets  with,  almoft  always  produces,  either  a  vain  con- 
fidence or  a  fluggifh  defpair,  both  equally  fatal  to  all 
proficiency.  Study,  therefore,  the  great  works  of  the 
great  mailers  for  ever.  Study,  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
in  the  order,  in  the  manner,  on  the  principles  on 
which  they  ftudied.  Study  nature  attentively,  but 
always  with  thofe  mafters  in  your  company  ;  confii- 
der  them  as  models  which  you  are  to  imitate,  and  at 
the  fame  time  as  rivals  whom  ytfc  are  to  combat." 
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PART  II.    Of  the  Different  Classes  of  Painting. 


Sect.  I.    General  Enumeration. 

AS  all  the  objefts  in  nature  are  fufceptlble  of  Imi- 
tation by  the  pencil,  the  mafters  of  this  art  have 
applied  thcmfelves  to  different  fubjeils,  each  one  as  his 
talents,  his  tafte,  or  inclination,  may  have  led  him. — 
From  whence  have  arifen  the  following  claffes. 

I.  H'tftory  painting :  which  reprefents  the  principal 
events  in  hiftory  facred  and  profane,  real  or  fabu- 
lous ;  and  to  this  clafs  belongs  allegorical  exprejion. 
Thefe  are  the  moft  fublime produftlons  of  the  art;  and 
in  which  Raphael,  Guido,  Rubens,  Le  BruD,  &c.  have 
excelled. 

II.  Rural-h'iflory,  or  the  reprefentation  ef  a  country 
life,  of  villages  and  hamlets,  and  their  inhabitants. 
Th  8  is  an  inferior  clafs;  and  in  which  Tenlers,  Breug- 
htl  Watteau,  &c.  have  great  reputation,  by  render- 
ing.it  at  once  pkafing  and  graeefuL 


III.  Portrait-painting;  which  is  an  admirable  branc?i 
of  this  art,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the- 
greateft  mafters  in  all  ages,  as  Apelles,  Guido,  Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt,  Regauds,  Pefne,  Kneller,  La 
Tour,  &c. 

IV.  Grotefque  hiftories  ;  as  the  nofturnal  meetings  of 
witches  ;  forcerles  and  Incantations  ;  the  operations  of 
mountebanks,  &c.  a  fort  of  painting  ia  which  the 
younger  Breughel,  Teniers,  and  others,  have  cxercifed 
their  talents  with  fuccefs. 

V.  Battle-pieces ;  by  which  Huchteraberg,  Wouwer- 
man,  &c.  have  rendered  themfelves  famous. 

VI.  Land/capes.;  a  charming  fpecies  of  painting,  that 
has  been  treated  by  mafters  of  the  greateft  genius  in, 
every  nation.  - 

VII.  Land/capes  diverftfied  ivilh  lo^iersy  as  rivers, 
lakes,  catnrafts,  &c. ;  which  require  a  peculiar  ta- 
lent,  to  exprefs  the  water  fometinus  fmoorh  and  tranf. 
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parent,  and  at  others  foaming  and  rufliing  furloufljr 

VIIT.  Sea-pieces;  in  which  are  reprefented  the  ocean, 
-harbours,  and  great  rivers;  and  the  veffels,  boats, 
barges,  &c.  with  which  they  are  covered ;  fometimes 
in  a  calm,  fometimes  with  a  frefh  breeze,  and  at  others 
in  a  ftorm.  In  this  clafs  Backhuyfen,  Vandervelde, 
Blome,  and  many  others,  have  acquired  great  repu- 
tation. 

IX.  Night-pieces;  which  reprefent  all  forts  of  objefts, 
cither  as  illumimated  by  torches,  by  the  flames  of  a 
conflagration,  or  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Schalck, 
Vanderneer,  Vanderpool,  Scd  have  here  excelled. 

X.  Living  Jnima/s  :  A  more  difficult  branch  of 
painting  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  in  which 
Refa,  Carre,  Vandervelde,  and  many  others,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  marvelloufly  well. 

XI.  Birds  of  all  kinds  ;  a  very  laborious  fpecies, 
and  which  requires  extreme  patience  minutely  to  ex- 
prefs  the  infinite  variety  and  delicacy  of  their  plu- 
inaore. 

XII.  Culinary  pieces  ;  which  reprefent  all  forts  of 
provifions,  and  animals  without  life,  &c.  A  fpecies 
much  inferior  to  the  refl:,  in  which  nature  never  ap- 
pears to  advantage,  and  which  requires  only  a  fervile 
imitation  of  objefts  that  are  but  little  pleafmg.  The 
painting  of  fifhes  is  natur5!lly  referred  to  this  clafs. 

XIII.  Fruit-pieces,  oi  every  kind,  imitated  from  na- 
ture. 

XIV  Flower-pieces  ;  a  charming  clafs  of  painting, 
where  Art  in  the  hands  of  Huyzum,  P.  Segerts,  Me- 
rian,  &c.  becomes  the  rival  of  Nature^  Plants  and  in^ 
feBs  are  ufually  referred  to  the  painters  of  flowers,  who 
with  them  ornament  their  works. 

XV.  Pieces  of  archileBure ;  a  kind  of  painting  in 
which  the  Italians  excel  all  others.  Under  this  clafs 
may  be  comprehended  the  reprefentations  ef  ruins, 
fea  ports,  ftreets,  and  public  places;  fuch  asare  feen  in 
the  works  of  Caneletti,  and  other  able  mailers. 

XVI.  Ivjlruments  of  mujic^  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
other  inanimate  objefts ;  a  trifling  fpecies,  and  in 
which  able  painters  only  accidentally  employ  their  ta- 
Je.^.ts: 

.  XVII.  Imitations  of  bas-reliefs  ;  a  very  pleafing  kind 
of  painting,  and  which  may  be  carried  by  an  able  hand 
.  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

XVill.  Hunting  pieces  :  thcfe  alfo  require  a  pecu- 
liar talent,  as  they  -unite  the  painting  of  men,  horfes, 
dogs,  and  game,  to  that  of  landfcapes. 

It  will  not  be  ^peAed  that  v?e  (hould  here  give  the 
rules  that  the  painter  is  to  obferve  in  handling  each 
pa-rticular  fubjeft.  What  has  been  fald  on  hiftorical 
♦  In  the  painting  (Part  L*)  may  throw  fome  light  on  the  reil:, 
fe(ftion«of  and  the  particuljff  rules  muft  be  learned  from  the  ftudy 
Jnvention  of  the  art  Itfclf.  Good  mafters,  academies  of  reputa- 
and  Difpof  ^i^jj^  gnd  a  rational  praAice,  are  the  fources  from 
'""**  whence  the  young  painter  muH  derive  the  detail  of  his 
art.  We  fliall  however  infert  fome  rules  and  obferya- 
lions  clative  to  Landfcape  and  Portrait;  thefe,  with 
■H'lfiory -painting  {dXrt&dij  pretty  fully  treated),  forming 
the  principal  branches  of  the  art 

Sect.  II.    Of  Landfcapes. 
LANDSCAPE-painting  includes  every  obje.£l -that  .the 
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country  prefents  :  and  is  diftlngulihed  Into  the.  Land- 
znd  the  pajoral  or  rural ;  of  which  indeed  all  other 
ftyles  are  but  mixtures.  r    •  n.      l-  u  • 

The  heroic  flylt  is  a  corapofition  of  objetts,  which  in  P;7«  o» 
their  kinds  draw  both  from  art  and  nature  every  thing Pc^rWi/-^. 
that  is  great  and  extraordinary  in  either.  1  lie  fitua- 
tions  are  perfeftly  agreeable  and  furprifmg.  The  only 
buildings  are  temples,  pyramids,  ancient  places  of  bu- 
rial, rdtars  confecrated  to  the  divinities,  pleafure-houfes 
of  regular  architeaure ;  and  if  nature  appear  not  there 
as  we  every  day  cafually  fee  her,  flie  is  at  Icafl  reprc- 
fented  as  we  think  fhe  ou^ht  to  be.  This  ftylc  is  an 
asTreeable  iUufion,  and  a  fort  of  enchantment,  when 
handled  by  a  man  of  fine  genius  and  a  good  under- 
ftandlng,  as  Pouffin  was,  who  has  fo  happdy  expreflVd 
it.  But  if,  in  the  cfourfe  of  this  ftyle,  the  painter  has 
not  talent  enough  to  maintain  the  fublimc,  he  is  ofcen 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  chlldiih  manner. 

The  rural Jlyle  is  a  reprefentatlon  of  countries,  ra- 
ther  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  nature,  than  cultiva^ 
ted  '  we  there  fee  nature  fimple,  without  ornament,  and 
without  artifice ;  but  with  all  thofe  graces  wherewith 
flie  adorns  herfelf  much  more  when  left  to  herfelf  than 
when  conftralned  by  art.  ^ 

In  this  fl:yle,  fituations  bear  all  forts  of  varieties  : 
fometimes  they  are  very  extenfive  and  open,  to  contain 
the  flocks  of  the  fliepherds ;  at  others  very  wild,  for 
the  retreat  of  folitary  perfons,  and  a  cover  for  wild 
beafts. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  painter  has  a  gemus  exten- 
five enough  to  embrace  all  the  parts  of  painting  :  there 
is  commonly  fome  one  part  that  pre-engages  our  choice, 
and  fb  fills  our  mind,  that  we  forget  the  pains  that  are 
due  to  the  other  parts;  and  we  feldom  fail  to  fee,  that 
thofe  whofe  inclination  leads  them  to  the  heroic  ftyle, 
think  they  have  done  all,  when  they  have  introduced 
into  their  compofitions  fuch  noble  objeifts  as  will  raife 
the  imagination,  without  ever  giving  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  ftudy  the  effeds  of  good  colouring.  Thofe, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  praftife  the  paftoral,  apply 
clofely  to  colouring,  in  order  to  reprefent  truth  more 
lively.  Both  thefe  ftyles  have  their  feaaries  and  par- 
tlfans.  Thofe  who  follow  the  heroic,  fupply  by  their 
imagination  what  it  wants  of  truth,  and  they  look  np 

farther.  •        i , 

As  a  counterbalance  to  l>€rolc  landfcape,  it  woulJ 
be  proper  to  put  into  the  paftoral,  befides  a  great 
charafter  of  truth,  fome  affeding,  extraordinary,  but 
probable  efFeA  of  nature,  as  was  Titian's  cuftom. 

There  is  an  infinity  of  pieces  wherein  both  thefe 
ftyles  happily  meet;  and  which  of  the  two  has  the  af- 
cendant,  will  appear  from  what  we  have  been  juft  ob- 
fervlng  of  their  refpeftive  properties.  The  chief  parts 
of  landfcapes  are,  their  openings  or  fituations,  acci- 
dents, flues  and  <:lottds,  off"skips  and  mountains,  ver- 
dure  or  turfing,  rocks,  grounds,  or  lands,  terraces,  fa- 
brics, waters,  fore-grounds,  plants,  figures,  and  trees ; 
of  all  which  in  their  places. 

Of  Openings  or  Situations.  The  word  ftte^  or  fitu- 
ation,  fignifies  the  "  view,  profpea,  or  opening  of  a 
country."  It  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  Jtto  ; 
and  our  painters  have  brought  it  into  ufe,  either  be- 
caufe  they  were  ufed  to  it  in  Italy,  or  becaufe,  as  we 
think,  they  found  it  to  be  very  expreffive. 

Situations  ought  to  be  well  put  togetherj  and  fo  dif- 
4  L  a  engaged 
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engaged  I'n  their  make,  that  the  conjunftion  of  gronndi 
nuy  not  feem  to  be  obftrufted  though  we  fhould  fee 
but  a  part  of  them. 

Situations  are  various,  and  repreCented  according  to 
the  country  the  painter  is  thinkin;?  of :  as  either  open 
or  clofe,  mountainous  or  watery,  tilled  and  inhabited, 
or  wild  and  lonely;  or,  in  fine,  variegated  by  a  prudent 
mixture  of  fome  of  thefe.  But  if  the  painter  be  obli- 
ged to  imitate  nature  in  a  flat  and  regular  country,  he 
muft  make  it  agreeable  by  a  good  difpofuion  of  the 
claro  obfcuro,  and  fuch  pleafing  colouring  as  may  make 
one  foil  unite  with  another. 

It  is  certain,  that  exti-aordinary  fituations  are  very 
pleafing,  and  cheer  the  imagination  by  the  novelty  and 
beauty  of  their  makcp,  even  when  the  local  colouring 
IS  but  moderately  performed  :  becaufe,  at  worft,  fach 
piAures  are  only  looked  on  as  unfinifhed,  and  wanting 
to  be  completed  by  fome  Ikilful  hand  in  coIoDring ; 
whereas  common  fituations  and  objefts  require  good 
colouring  and  ab'folute  finifhing,  in  order  to  pleafe. 
It  was  only  by  thefe  properties  that  Claude  Lorrain 
has  made  amends  for  hia  infipid  choice  in  moft  of  his 
fituations.  But  in  whatever  manner  that  pait  be 
executed,  one  of  the  beft  ways  to  make  it  valuable, 
and  even  to  multiply  and  vary  it  without  altering  its 
form,  is  properly  to  imagine  fome  ingenious  accident 
in  it. 

Of  Accidents.^  An  accident  in  painting  \%  an  ob« 
ftruAion  of  the  fun's  light  by  the  interpofition  of 
clouds,  in  fuch  manner,  that  fome  parts  of  the  earth 
ihall  be  in  light  and  others  in  fhade,  which,  according 
to  the  motion  of  the  clouds,  fucceed  each  other,  and 
produce  fuch  wonderful  efFcda  and  changes  of  the  claro- 
obfcuro,  as  feem  to  create  fo  many  new  fituations.  This 
is  daily  obferved  in  nature.  And  as  this  newnefs  of  fi- 
tuations is  grounded  only  on  the  (hapcs  of  the  clouds, 
and  their  motions,  which  are  very  inconftant  and  un- 
equal, it  follows,  that  thefe  accidents  are  arbitrary  ;  and 
a.  painter  of  genius  may  difpofe  thera  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage when  he  thinks  fit  to  uf?  them:  For  he  is  not 
abfolutely  obliged  to  d©  it;  and  there  have  been  fome 
able  landfcape-painters  who  have  never  praAifed  it^ 
either  through  fear  or  cuftom,  as  Claude  Lorrain  and 
fonrie  others. 

Of  the  S/ky  and  Clouds.  The  fey,  in  painters  terras, 
is  the  ethereal  part  over  our  heads ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  air  in  which  we  breathe,  and  that  where 
clouds  and  ftorms  are  engendered,  its  colour  is  blue, 
growing  clearer  as  it  approaches  the  earth,  becaufe  of 
the  interpofition  of  vapours  arifing  between  the  eye  and 
the  horizon  ;  which,  being  penetrated  by  the  light, 
communicates  it  to  obje£ts  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  remote. 

But  we  muft  obferve,  that  this  h'ght  being  cither 
yellow  or  reddifii  in  the  evening,,  at  flinfet,  thefe  fame 
objefts  partake  not  only  of  the  light,  but  of  the  co- 
Jour  :,  thus  the  yellow  light  mixing  with  the  blue,  which 
is  the  natural  colour  of  the  fky,  alters  it,,  and  gives  it  a 
tint  more  or  lefs  greenifh,  a«  the  yellownefs  of  the  light 
is  more  or  Ief«  deep. 

This  obfecvation  is  general  and  infallible :.  but 
there  i*  an  infinity  of  particular  ones,  which  the  pain- 
ter muft  make  upon  the  natural,  with  his  pencil  in  his 
hand,  when  occafion  offers  j  for  there  are  very  fine  and 
trigular.  effefls  appearing  in  the  iky,  which  it  ia  difS^ 
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cult  to  make  one  conceive  by  phyfical  reafon*.  Who  X  and- 
can  tell,  for  example,  why  we  fee,  in  the  bright  part  ^'^''P^*- 
of  fome  clouds,  a  fine  red,  when  the  foutce  of  che  light  '^"^ — 
which  plays  upon  them  is  a  moll  lively  and  diilinguiHi- 
ing  yellow  i  Who  can  account  for  the  <iifferent  reds 
feen  in  different  clouds,  at  the  very  moment  that  thefe 
reds  receive  the  light  but  in  one  place  ?  for  thefe  co- 
lours and  furprifiiig  appearances  ftcm  to  have  no  rela- 
tion  to  the  rainbow,  a  phenomenon  for  which  the  phi- 
lofopher  pretends  to  give  fohd  reafons. 

Thefe  effcfts  are  ail  feen  in  the  evening  when  the 
weather  is  inclining  to  change,  either  before  a  dorm, 
or  alter  it,  when  it  is  not  quite  gone,  but  has  left  fome 
remains  of  it  to  draw  our  attention 

The  property  ot  clouds  is  to  be  thin  and  airy,  both 
in  fhape  and  ci)lour :  their  fhapes,  though  infinite, 
mufl  be  ftudied  and  chofen  after  nature,  at  fuch  times 
as  they  appear  fine.  To  make  them  look  thin,  we 
ought  to  make  their  grounds  unite  thinly  with  them, 
efpccialiy  near  their  extremiticB,  as  if  they  were  tranlW 
parent :  And  if  we  would  have  them  thick,  their  re.- 
fleciions  mud  be  fo  managed,  as,  without  deftroyin* 
their  thinnefs,  they  may  feem  to  wind  and  unite,  if  nc"^ 
cefTary,  with  the  clouds  that  are  next  to  them.  Little 
clouds  often  difcover  a  little  manner,  and  feUom  have 
a  good  efFea,  unlcfo  when,  being  near  each  other,  they 
feem  altogether  to  make  but  one  objed. 

In  Ihort.  the  charader  of  the  /Icy  is  to  be  luminous 
and,  as  it  is  even  the  fource  of  light,  every  thing  that 
is  upon  the  earth  muft  yield  to  it  in  btightnefs:  If, 
however,  there  is^ny  thing  that  comes  near  it  in  light, 
it  muft  be  waters,  and  polifiied  bodies  which  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  luminous  refledions. 

But  whilft  the  painter  makes  the  fky  luminous,  hft 
muft  not  reprefent  it  always  ihiniag  throughout. 

Oo  the  contrary,  he  muft  contrive  his  light  fo, 
that  the  gfeatcft  part  of  it  may  fall  only  upon  oae 
pia^e :  and,  to  make  it  more  apparent,  he  muft  take, 
as  much  care  a&  pollible  to  put  it  in  oppofition  to  fome 
terreftrial  objed,  that  may  render  it  more  lively  by  it» 
dark  colour  ;  as  a  tree,  tower,  or  fame- other  building 
that  is  a  little  high. 

Tliis  principal  light  might  alfo  be  heightened,  by  9, 
certain  diipofition  of  clouds  having  a  fuppofed  light, 
or  a  lig'ht  ingeniouQy  incloftrd  between  clouds,  whofe 
fweet  obfcujity  fpreads  itfelf  by  little  and  little  on  all 
hands.  We  have  a  great  many  examples  of  this  in 
the  Fkmilh  fchool,  which  beft  underftood  landfcapej 
as  Paul  Bril,  Brugel,  Savcri :  And  the  Sadelers  and 
Merian's  prints  give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  and  wonderfully, 
awaken  the  genius  of  thoCe  who  have  the.  principles  o£ 
the  claro-fcuro. 

Of  OJsklps  and  Mountmns.  OfFskjps  have  a  near 
afiiuity  with  the  iky;  it  is  the  Iky  which  deter- 
mines cither  the  force  or  faintnefs  of  them.  Thty  are 
darkeft  when  the  fl<y  is  raoft  loaded,  and  brighteit 
when  it  is  moft  clear.  They  fometimes  intermix  their 
ihapcs  and  lights  ;  and  there  arc  times,  and  coun- 
tries, where  the  clouds  paf«  between  the  mountains, 
whofe  tops  rife  and  appear  above  them.  Mountains 
that  are  high,  and  covered  with  fnow,  are  very  proper 
to  produce  extraordinary  effefts  in  the  offskip,  which, 
are  advantageeus  to  the  painter,,  and  pleafing  to  the- 
fpcftator. 

The  difpoiition  of  ofFskips  is  arbitrary  ;  let  them 

onlj: 
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Land-  only  agree  with  the  whole  together  of  the  pidlure,  and 
fcapes.  nature  of  the  country  we  would  reprefent.  They 

are  ufually  blue,  becaufe  of  the  intcrpofitlon  of  air  be- 
tween them  and  tbie  eye  :  but  they  lofe  this  colour  by 
degrees,  as  they  come  utarstr  the  eye,  and  fo  take  that 
which  is  natural  to  the  ohjefts. 

In  dittancin^^  mountarns,  we  mull  obferve  to  join 
•them  infenfibly'ljy  the  round ings  off,  which  the  reflec- 
tions make  probable  ;  and  muft,  among  other  things, 
avoid  a  ceitain  edginefs  in  their  extremities,  which 
makes  them  appear  in  flices,  aS  if  cut  with  fcifTars, 
and  ftuck  upon  the  cloth. 

We  muft  further  ohftrve,  that  the  air,  at  the  feet 
of  mountains,  being  charged  with  vapours,  is  more 
fufceptible  of  light  than  at  their  tops.  In  this  cafe, 
we  fuppofc  the  main  light  to  be  fet  reafonably  high, 
and  to  enlighten  the  mountains  equally,  or  that  the 
clouds  deprive  them  of  the  light  of  the  fun.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  the  main  light  to  be  very  low,  and  to 
ftrike  the  mountains,  then  their  tops  will  be  ftrongly  f 
enlightened,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  light. 

Though  the  forms  of  things  diminilh  in  bignefs,  and 
colours  lofe  their  ftrength,  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  the  firft  plan  of  the  pifture,  to  the  mod  remote 
oflskip,  as  we  obferve  in  nature  ■and  common  practice  ; 
yet  this  does  not  exclude  the  ufe  of  the  accidents. 
Thefe  contribute  greatly  to  the  wonderful  in  landfcape, 
when  they  are  properly  introduced,  and  when  the  ar- 
lift  has  a  juft  idea  of  their  good  effeds. 

Of  Verdure^  or  Turfing.  By  turfing  is  me?.nt  the 
greennefi  with  which  the  herbs  colour  the  ground  r 
This  is  done  fevcral  ways ;  and  the  diverfity  proceeds 
not  only  from  the  nature  of  plants,  which,  for  the 
moft  part,  have  their  particular  verdures,  but  alfofrora 
the  change  of  fcafons,  and  the  colour  of  the  earth, 
when  the  herbs  are  but  thin  fown.  By  this  variety,  a 
painter  may  choofe  or  unite,  in  the  fame  tra£t  of  land, 
feveral  forts  of  greens,  intermixed  and  blended  toge- 
ther, which  are  often  of  great  fervice  to  thofe  who 
know  how  to  ufe  them;  becaufe  this  diverfity  of  greens, 
as  it  is  often  found  in  nature,  gives  a  charafter  of  truth 
to  thofe  parts,  where  it  is  properly  ufed.  There  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  this  part  of  landfcape,  in  the 
view  of  Mechlin,  by  Rubens. 

Of  Rocks.  Though  rocks  have  all  forts  of  fliapea, 
and  participate  of  all  colours,  yet  there  are,  in 
their  diverfity,  certain  charaders  which  cannot  be 
well  exprefled  without  having  recourfe  to  nature. 
Some  are  in  banks,  and  fct  off  with  beds  of  fhrubs ; 
others  in  huge  blocks,  either  projeding  or  falling 
back  ;  others  confifl  of  large  broken  parts,  contiguous 
to  each  other  ;  and  others,  in  fhort,  of  an  enormous 
fi'/.e,  all  in  one  ilonc,  either  naturally,  as  free-ftone,  or 
elfe  through  the  injuries  of  time,  which  in  the  courfe 
©f  many  at?  es  has  worn  away  their  marks  of  feparation. 
But,  whatever  their  forni  be,  they  are  ufually  fet  out 
with  clefts,  breaks,  hollows,  bufhes,  mofs,.  and  the 
■ftains  of  tin:-e  ;  and  thefe  particulars,  well  managed, 
create  a  certain  iHca  of  truth. 

Rocks  are  of  themfelves  gloomy,  and  only  proper 
for  -folitudes  :  but  where  accompanied  with  buihes, 
they  infpire  a  frefli  air  ;  and,  when  they  have  waters, 
cilher  proceeding  from,  or  wafhing  them,  they  give 
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an  infinite  pleafure,  and  fcem  to  have  a  foul  which  ani-  Land- 
mates  them,  and  makes  them  fociable.  ^  ^?^^Ti_f 

Of  Grounds  or  Lands.  A  ground  or  land,  in 
painters  terms,  is  a  certain  diftinft  piece  of  land, 
which  is  neither  too  woody  nor  hilly.  Grounds  con- 
tribute, more:  than  any  thing,  to  the  gradation  and 
diftancing  of  landfcape  ;  becaufe  they  follow  one  ano- 
ther, either  in  fhape,  or  in  the  claro-obfcuroy  or  in  their 
variety  of  colouring,  or  by  fomc  infeniiblc  conjundiou 
of  one  with  another. 

Multiplicity  of  grounds,  though  it  be  often  con- 
trary to  grand  manner,  does  not  quice  deftroy  it ;  for, 
befides  the  extent  of  country  which  it  exhibits;  it  is 
fufceptible  of  the  accidents  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which,  with  good  management,  have  a  fine  effeft. 

There  is  one  nicety  to  be  obierved  in  grounds, 
which  is,  that  in  order  to  charadcrizc  them  well, 
care  muit  We  taken,  that  the  trees  in  them  have  a  dif- 
ferent verdure  and  different  colours  from  thole  grounds  ; 
though  this  difference,"  withal,  muit  not  be  too  ap- 
parent. 

Of  Terraces.  A  terrace,  in  painting,  is  a  piece 
of  ground,  either  quite  naked  or  having  very  little 
herbage,  like  great  roads  and  places  often  frequent- 
ed. They  are  of  ufe  chiefly  in  the  foregrounds  of  a 
picture,  where  they  ought  to  be  very  fpacious  and 
open,  and  accompanied,  if  we  think  fit,  with  fome  ac- 
cidefital  verdure,  and  alfo  with  fome  flones,  which,  if 
placed  with  judgment,  give  a  terrace  a  greater  air  of 
probability. 

Of  Bui/dings.  Painters  mean  by  buildings  any 
ftrudures  they  generally  reprefent,  but  chiefly  fuch  as: 
are  of  a  regular  architedure,  or  at  leafl  are  moll  con- 
fpicuous.  Thus  building  is  not  fo  proper  a  name  for 
the  houfes  of  country-people,,  or  the  cottages  of  Ihep- 
herds,  which  are  introduced  into  the  rural  taile,  as 
for  regular  and  (howy  edifices,  which  are  alwaysbrought 
into  the  heroic. 

Buildings  in  general  are  a  great  ornament  in  laind- 
fcapes,  even  wlien  they  are  Gothic,  or  appear  partly  in- 
habited and  partly  ruinous:  tlicy  raife  the  imagination 
by  the  ufe  they  are  thought  to  be  defigned  for  ;  as  ap- 
pears fromancient  towers,  which  feem  to  have  been  the 
habitations  of  fairies,  and  arc  how  retreats  for  (hepherd,s 
and  owls. 

PoufTin  has  very  elegantly  handled,  the  Roman  mnn- 
ner  of  architedure  in  his  works,  as  Bourdon  has  done 
the  Gothic;  which,  however  Gothic,  fails  not  to  give 
a  fublime  air  to  his  landfcspes  Little  Bernard  has 
introduced  into  his  facred  hiitoiy  what  may  be  called 
a  Babylonian  manner  ;  which,  extraordinary  as  it  is, 
has  its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Nor  ought  fuch- 
pieces  of  architedure  to  be  quite  rejefted  :  t.iey  raife 
the  imagination  ;  and  perhaps  would  fucceed  in  the 
heroic  tiyle,  if  they  were  placed  among  half-diflant  ob- 
jeds,  and  if  we  knew  how  to  ufe  them  properly. 

Of  IVaters.  Much  of  the  fpirit  of  landfcape  ia 
owing  to  the  waters  which  are  introduced  in  it.  They 
appear  in  divers  manners  ;  fometimes  impetuous,  as 
when  a  ftorm  makes  them  overflow  their  banits ;  at. 
other  times  rebounding,  as  by  the  fall  of  a  rock  ;  at 
other  times,  through  unufual  prefTure,  gufhing  out  and. 
dividing  into  an  inianity  of  filver  itreams,  whofe  motion 
and  murmuring  agreeably  deceive  both  the  eye  and: 
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ear at  other  times  calm  and  purling  in  a  fandy  bed  ; 
at  other  times  fo  ftill  and  {landing-,  as  to  become  a 
faithful  looking-glafs,  which  doubles  all  the  objefts 
that  are  oppofice  to  it ;  and  in  this  ilate  they  have  more 
'  life  than  in  the  moft  violent  agitation.  Confult  Bour- 
don's works,  or  at  leaft  his  prints,  on  this  fubjevft :  he 
is  one  of  thofe  who  have  treated  of  waters  with  the 
■greateft  fpirit  and  bed  genius. 

Waters  !ire  not  proper  for  every  fituation  :  but  to 
exprtfs  them  well,  the  artift  ought  to  be  perfeft  mafter 
of  the  exadlnefs  of  watery  reflexions;  becaufe  they  only 
make  painted  water  appear  as  real :  forpraftice  alone, 
^without  exadlnefs,  deftroys  the  effeft,  and  abates  the 
pleafure  of  the  eye.  The  rule  for  thefe  reflexions 
is  very  eafy,  and  therefore  the  painter  is  the  lefs  par- 
donable for  neglecting  it. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  water  be  as  a 
looking-glafs,  yet  it  does  not  faithfully  reprcfent  ob- 
Jefts  but  when  it  is  ftill;  for  if  it  be  in  any  motion, 
cither  in  a  natural  courfe  or  by  the  driving  of  the 
^vind,  its  furface,  becoming  uneven,  receives  on  its 
furges  fuch  lights  and  fliades  as,  mixing  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  objefts,  confound  both  their  lhapes  and 
colours. 

Of  the  Foreground  of  a  Pi{lure.  As  It  Is  the  part 
of  the  foreground  to  ufher  the  eye  into  the  piece,  great 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  eye  meet  with  good  recep- 
tion ;  fometimes  by  the  opening  of  a  fine  terrace,  whofe 
defign  and  workmanfliip  may  be  equally  curious;  fome- 
times by  a  variety  of  well-diftinguifhed  plants,  and 
thofe  fometimes  flowered;  and  at  other  times,  by  figures 
in  a  lively  tafte,  or  other  objcfts,  either  admiralsle  for 
their  novelty  or  introduced  as  by  chance. 

In  a  word,  the  artift  cannot  too  much  ftudy  his  fore- 
ground objeds,  fincethey  attraft  the  eye,  imprefs  the 
firft  charafter  of  truth,  and  greatly  contribute  to  make 
the  artifice  of  a  pifture  fuccefsful,  and  to  anticipate  our 
efteem  for  the  whole  work. 

Of  Plants.  Plants  are  not  always  neceflary  In  fore- 
grounds, becaufe,  as  we  have  obferved,  there  are  fe- 
veral  ways  of  making  thofe  grounds  agreeable.  But 
if  we  refolve  to  draw  plants  there,  we  ought  to  paint 
them  exaftly  after  the  life  ;  or  at  leaft,  among  fuch  as 
we  paint  practically,  there  ought  to  be  fome  more  fi- 
niftied  than  the  reft,  and  whofe  kinds  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  diflPerence  of  defign  and  colouring,  to 
the  end  that,  by  a  probable  fuppofition,  they  may  give 
the  others  a  charad^r  of  truth.  What  has  been  faid 
here  of  plants  may  be  applied  to  the  branches  and 
barks  of  trees. 

Of  Figures.  In  compofing  landfcape,  the  artift 
may  have  intended  to  give  it  a  charaXcr  agreeable  to 
the  fubjed  he  has  chof-n,  and  which  his  figures  ought 
to  reprefent.  He  may  alfo,  and  it  cammonly  happens, 
have  only  thought  of  his  figures,  after  finifliing  his 
landfcape.  The  truth  is,  the  figures  in  moft  landscapes 
are  made  rather  to  accompany  than  to  fuit  them. 

It  is  true,  there  are  landfcapes  fo  difpofed  and  fitu- 
ated,  as  to  require  only  paffing  figures ;  which  feve- 
ral  good  matters,  each  in  his  ftyle^  have  introduced, 
as  Po'ifljn  in  the  heroic,  and  Fouquler  In  the  rural, 
with  all  probabihty  and  grace.  It  is  true  alfo,  that 
refting  figures  have  been  made  to  appear  inwardly  ac- 
tive. And  thefe  two  different  ways  of  treating.figures 
are  not  to  be  blamed,  becaufe  they  a6t  equally,  though 


in  a  different  naanncr.  Tt  is  rather  inacflion  that  ought 
to  be  blamed  In  figures ;  for  In  this  condition,  which 
robs  them  of  all  connexion  with  the  landfcape,  tliey 
appear  to  be  pafted  on.  But  without  obftrufting  the 
painter's  liberty  in  this  rcfpeft,  undoubtedly  the  beft 
way  to  make  figures  valuable  Is,  to  make  them  fo  to 
agree  with  the  charafter  of  the  landfcape,  that  it  may 
feem  to  have  been  made  purely  for  the  figures.  We 
would  not  have  them  either  infipid  or  indifferent,  but 
to  reprefent  fome  little  fubjed  to  awaken  the  fpefta- 
tor's  attention,  or  elfe  to  give  the  pidlure  a  name  of 
diftindion  among  the  curious. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  proportion  the  fize  of 
the  figures  to  the  bignefs  of  the  trees,  and  other  ob- 
jeds  of  the  landfcape.  If  they  be  too  large,  the  pic- 
ture will  difcover  a  little  manner ;  and  if  too  fmall, 
they  will  have  the  air  of  pigmies  ;  which  will  deftror 
the  worth  of  them,  and  make  the  landfcape  look  enor- 
mous. There  is,  however,  a  greater  inconvenience  la 
making  figures  too  large  than  too  fmall ;  becaufe  the 
latter  at  leaft  gives  an  air  of  greatnefs  to  all  the  reft. 
But  as  landfcape  figures  are  generally  fmall,  they  muft 
be  touched  with  fpirit,  and  fuch  lively  figures  as  will 
attrad,  and  yet  preferve  probability  and  a  general 
union.  The  artift  muft,  in  fine,  remember,  that  as  the 
figures  chiefly  give  hfe  to  a  landfcape,  they  muft  be 
difperfed  as  conveniently  as  poflible. 

.Of  Trees.  The  beauty  of  trees  Is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greateft  ornaments  of  landfcape  ;  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  their  kinds,  and  their  frefhnefs,  but  chiefly 
their  lightnefs,  which  makes  them  feem,  as  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  to  be  always  In  motion. 

Though  diverfity  be  pleafing  in  all  the  objeds  of 
landfcape,  it  is  chiefly  in  trees  that  it  fliows  its  greateft 
beauty.  Landfcape  confiders  both  their  kinds  and  their 
forms.  Their  kinds  require  the  painter's  particular 
ftudy  and  attention,  in  order  to  dlftinguifh  them  from 
each  other  ;  for  we  muft  be  able  at  firft  fight  to  dlfco- 
ver  which  are  oaks,  elms,  firs,  fycamores,  poplars,  wil- 
lows, pines,  and  other  fuch  trees,  which,  by  a  fpecific 
colour,  or  touching,  are  diftingulfliable  from  all  other 
kinds.  This  ftudy  is  too  large  to  be  acquired  in  all  its 
extent ;  and,  indeed,  few  painters  have  attained  fuch  a 
competent  exactnefs  in  it  as  their  art  requires.  But  it 
Is  evident,  that  thofe  who  come  neareft  to  perfedion 
In  it,  will  make  their  works  Infinitely  pleafing,  and  gain 
a  great  name. 

Befides  the  variety  which  Is  found  In  each  kind  of 
tree,  there  is  in  all  trees  a  general  variety.  This  is  ob- 
ferved in  the  different  manners  in  which  their  branches 
are  difpofed  by  a  fport  of  nature  ;  which  takes  delight 
in  makhig  fome  very  vigorous  and  thick,  others  more 
dry  and  thin  ;  fome  more  green,  others  more  red  or 
yellow.  The  excellence  of  pradice  lies  in  the  mix- 
ture of  thefe  varieties :  but  if  the  artift  can  diftingulfti 
the_ fores  but  indifferently,  he  ought  at  leaft  to' vary 
their  makes  and  colours ;  becaufe  repetition  in  land- 
fcape is  as  tirefome  to  the  eye,  as  monotony  In  dif- 
courfe  is  to  the  ear. 

The  variety  of  their  makes  is  fo  great,  that  the  pain- 
ter  would  be  inexcufable  not  to  pufrnt  In  pradice  up- 
on occafion,  efpecially  when  he  finds  it  neceffary  to 
awaken  the  fpedator's  attention;  for,  among  trees, 
we  difcover  the  young  and  the  old,  the  open  and  £lofe, 
taperhig  andfquat,  bending  upwarda  and  downwards* 
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.and-  Hooping  and  (hooting :  in  fliort,  the  variety  is  rather 
cap(*?.  conceived  than  cxprtffed.    For  inftance,  the  cha- 

ra(fter  of  young  trees  is,  to  have  long  {lender  branches, 
few  in  number,  but  well  fet  out ;  boughs  well  divided, 
and  the  foliage  vigoroas  and  well  fhaped :  whereas,  in 
old  trees,  the  branches  are  flioit,  llocky,  thick,  and 
numerous  ;  the  tufts  blunt,  and  the  foliage  unequal  and 
ill  fhaped  :  but  a  little  obfervation  and  genius  will  make 
us  perte<ftly  fenfible  of  thefe  particulars. 

In  the  various  makes  of  trees,  there  muft  alfo  be  a 
diftribution  of  branches,  that  has  a  juft  relation  to,  and 
probable  connexion  with,  the  bouj^hs  or  tufts,  fo  as 
mutually  to  alTift  each  other  in  giving  the  tree  an  ap- 
pearance of  thicknefs  and  of  truth.  But,  whatever 
their  natures  or  manners  of  branching  be,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  handling  muft  be  lively  and  thin, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  fpirit  of  their  charaAers. 

Trees  likewife  vary  in  their  barks,  which  are  com- 
monly grey  ;  but  this  grey,  which  in  thick  air,  and 
low  and  marftiy  places,  looks  hlackifti,  appears  lighter 
in  a  clear  air:  and  it  oftea  happens,  in  dry  places,  that 
the  bark  gathers  a  thin  mofs,  which  makes  it  look 
quite  yellow  ;  fo  that,  to  make  the  bark  of  a  tree  ap- 
parent, the  painter  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  light  upon  a 
dark  ground,  and  dark  on  a  light  one. 

The  obfervation  of  the  diff^erent  barks  merits  a  par- 
ticular attention  ;  for  it  will  appear,  that,  in  hard 
woods,  age  chaps  them,  and  thereby  gives  them  a  fort 
of  embroidery  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  they  grow 
old,  thefe  chaps  grow  more  deep.  And  other  acci- 
dents in  barks  may  arifc  either  from  moifture,  or  dry- 
nefs,  or  green  moffes,  or  white  ftains  of  feveral  trees. 

The  barks  of  white  woods  will  alfo  afi'ord  much 
matter  for  pra6tice,  if  their  diverfity  be  duly  ftudied  ; 
and  this  confideration  leads  us  to  fay  fomcthing  of  the 
ftudy  of  landfcape. 

Of  the  Study  of  Land/cape.  The  ftudy  of  land- 
fcape  may  be  confidered  either  with  refpeft  to  be- 
ginners, or  to  thofe  who  have  made  fome  advances 
in  it. 

Beginners  will  find,  in  pradice,.  that  the  chief 
trouble  of  landfcape  lies  in  handling  trees  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  in  praftice,  but  alfo  in  fpeculation,  that  trees 
are  the  moft  difficult  partof  landfcape,  as  they  are  its 
greateft  ornament.  But  it  is  only  propofed  here,  to 
give  beginners  an  idea  of  trees  in  general,  and  to  fhow 
them  how  to  exprefs  them  well.  It  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  point  out  to  them  the  common  effefts  of  trees 
and  plants,  becaufe  they  are  obvious  to  every  one  ; 
yet  there  are  fome  things,  which,  though  not  un- 
known, deferve  our  reflexion.  We  know,  for  in- 
ftance, that  all  trees  requite  air,  fome  more,  fome  It fs, 
as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  vegetation  and  produftioii; 
and  for  this  reafon,  all  trees  (except  the  cyprefs,  and 
fome  others  of  the  fame  kind)  feparate  in  their  growth 
from  one  another  and  from  other  ftrange  bodies  as 
much  as  poflible,  and  their  branches  and  foliage  do 
the  fame  :  wherefore,  to  give  them  that  air  and  thin- 
nefs,  which  is  their  principal  charaftcr,  the  branches, 
boughs,  and  foliage,  muft  appear  to  fly  from  each 
other,  to  proceed  from  oppofite  parts,  and  be  well  di- 
vided. And  all  this  without  order  ;  as  if  chance  aid- 
ed nature  in  the  fanciful  diverfity.  But  to  fay  parti- 
cularly how  thefe  trunks,  branches,  and  foliages, 
ought  to  be  diftribiited;  would  be  oeedkfs,  and  only 
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a  defcriptlon  of  the  works  of  great  matters :  a  little 
refleftion  on  nature  will  be  of  more  fcrvice  than  all ,  ^'^''P" 
that  can  be  faid  on  this  head.  By  great  matters,  we 
mean  fuch  as  have  publiflied  prints ;  for  thofe  will 
give  better  ideas  to  young  copyifts  than  even  the  paint- 
ings themfelves. 

Among  the  many  great  matters  of  all  fchools,  De 
Piles  prefers  Titian's  wooden  prints,  where  the  trees^ 
are  well  ftiaped  ;  and  thofe  which  Cornehus  Cort  and_ 
Agoftino  Carracci  have  engraved.  And  he  alferts,. 
that  beginners  can  do  no  better  than  contraft,  above 
all  things,  an  habit  of  imitating  the  touches  of  thefe 
great  mailers,  and  of  confidering  at  the  fame  time 
the  perfpeftive  of  the  branches  and  foliages,  and  ob- 
ferving  how  they  appear,  either  when  rifing  and  fecn 
from  below,  or  when  finking  and  feen  from  above,, 
or  when  fronting  and  viewed  from  a  point,  or  whea 
they  appear  in  profile ;  and,  in  a  word,  when  fet  in- 
the  various  views  in  which  nature  prefents  them,  with- 
out altering  their  charadiers* 

After  having  ftudied  and  copied,  with  the  pen  or 
crayon,  firft  the  prints,  and  then  the  defigns  of  Titian 
and  Carracci,  the  ftudent  fliould  imitate  with  the 
pencil  thofe  touches  which  they  have  moft  diftindly^ 
fpecificd,  if  their  paintings  can  be  procured  :  but  fince  . 
they  are  fcarce,  others  ftiould  be  got  which  have  a  good 
charafter  for  their  touching ;  as  thofe  of  Fouquicr, 
who  is  a  moft  excellent  model :  Paul  Bril,  Breugel, 
and  Bourdon,  are  alfo  very  good  ;  their  touching  ia 
neat,  lively,  and  thin. 

After  having  duly  weighed  the  nature  of  trees,- 
their  fpread  and  order,  and  the  difpofition  of  their, 
branches,  the  artiit  muft  get  a  lively  idea  of  them,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  them  throughout,  either- 
by  making  them  apparent  and  diftinCl  in  the  fore- 
grounds, or  obfcure  and  confufed  in  proportion  to  their 
diftance. 

After  having  thus  gained  fome  knowledge  in  good, 
manner,  it  will  next  be  proper  to  ftudy  after  nature, 
and  to  choofe  and  rcftify  it  according  to  the  idea- 
which  the  aforefaid  great  matters  had  of  it.  As  to 
perfeftion,  it  can  only  be  expedled  from  long  praftice. 
and  perfeversnce.  On  the  whole,  it  is  proper  for  thofe 
who  have  an  inclination  for  landfcape,  above  all  things 
to  take  the  proper  methods  for  beginning  it  well. 

As  for  thofe  who  have  made  fome  advances  in  this- 
part  of  painting,  it  is  proper  they  ftiould  coUedl  the 
neccflary  materials  for  their  further  improvemetit,  and 
ftudy  thofe  objefts  at  leaft  which  they  ftiall  have  moft.- 
frequent  occafion  to  reprefent. 

Painters  ufually  comprlfe,  under  the  word  Jludy,  any 
thing  whatever  which  they  either  defign  or  paint  fe-i 
parately  after  the  life  ;  whether  figures,  heads,  feet^ 
hands,  draperies,  animals,  mountains,  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  or  whatever  may  confirm  them  in  the. 
juft  imitation  of  nature  :  the  drawing  of  thefe  things 
is  what  they  call  JIudy  ;  whether  they  be  for  inftruc-. 
tion  in  defign,  or  ©nly  to  aft"ure  them  of  the  truth, 
and  to-  perfeft  their  work.  In  faft,  this  word  fudy 
is  the  more  properly  ufed  by  painters,  as  in  the  di- 
verfity of  nature  they  are  daily  making  new  difcove- 
ries,  and  confirming  themfelves  in  what  they  already 
know. 

As  the  landf;r,pe-painter  need  only  ftudy  fuch  ob- 
jffts  as  arc  to  be  ixiet  with  in  the  country,  we  wouli 
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Land,  recommend  to  ^ira  force  order,  that  his  drawings  may 
fcapes.  always  at  hand  when  he  wants  them.  For  inftance, 
~  he  fhould  copy  after  nature,  on  fcpar^te  papers,  the 
different  effefts  of  trees  in  general,  snJ  the  different 
cfleds  of  each  kind  in  particular,  with  their  trunks, 
foliak^e,  and  colours.  He  fhould  alfo  take  the  fame 
method  with  fome  forts  of  plants,  becaufe  their  variety 
is  a  great  ornament  to  terraces  on  fore-grounds.  He 
ouftht  likewife  to'ftudy  the  effefts  of  the  flcy  in  the 
feveial  timts  of  the  day  and  feafons  of  the  year^ 
in  the  various  difpofitions  of  clouds,  both  in  ferene, 
thundeiing,  and  ftormy  weather;  and  in  the  offskip, 
the  feveral  fores  of  rocks,  waters,  and  other  principal 
o!;ie<fts. 

"Thefe  drawings,  which  may  he  made  at  different 
times,  fhould  be  collected  together ;  and  all  that  relate 
to  one  matter  be  put  into  a  book,  to  which  the  artift 
may  have  recourfe  at  any  time  for  what  he  wants. 

Now,  if  the  fine  effefts  ©f  nature,  whether  in  fhape 
'or  colour,  whether  for  an  entire  pidlure  or  a  part  of 
'one,  be  the  artifl's  ftudy  ;  and  if  the  difficulty  lies  in 
choofing  thofe  effeds  wtll,  he  muft  for  this  purpofebe 
born  with  good  fenfe,  good  tafte,  and  a  fine  genius  ; 
and  this  genius  muft  be  cultivated  by  the  obfervations 
which  ought  to  be  made  on  the  works  of  the  heft  ma- 
ilers, how  they  choofe  nature,  and  how,  while  they 
correfted  her,  according  to  their  art,  they  preferved 
her  charafter.  With  thefe  advantages,  derived  from 
nature  and  perfefted  by  art,  the  painter  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  good  choice  ;  and,  by  ditfinguifhing  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  muft:  needs  find  great  inflruftion 
-even  from  the  moft  common  tilings. 

To  improve  themfelves  in  thi«  kind  of  fludics,  pain- 
ters have  taken  feveral  methods. 

There  are  fome  artifls  who  have  defigned  after  nature, 
and  in  the  open  fields  ;  and  have  there  quite  finifhed 
thofe  parts  which  they  had  chofen,  but  without  adding 
any  colour  to  them. 

Others  have  drawn,  in  oil  colours,  in  a  middle- tint, 
on  flrong  paper  ;  and  found  this  method  convenient, 
becaufe,  the  colours  finking,  they  could  put  colour  on 
colour,  though  different  from  each  other.  For  this 
purpofe  they  took  with  them  a  flat  box,  which  com- 
modioufly  held  their  pallet,  pencils,  oil,  and  colours. 
This  method,  which  indeed  requires  feiveral  imple- 
ments, is  doubtlefs  the  beil  for  drawing  nature  more 
particularly,  and  with  greater  exadnefs,  efpecially  if, 
after  the  work  be  dry  and  varnifhed,  the  artift  return 
to  the  place  where  he  drew,  and  retouch  the  principal 
things  after  nature. 

Others  have  only  drawn  the  outlines  of  objefts,  and 
nightly  wafhed  them  in  colour?  near  the  life,  for  the 
eafe  of  their  memory.  Others  have  attentively  obftrved 
fuch  parts  as  they  had  a  mind  to  retain,  and  content- 
ed themfelves  with  committing  them  to  their  memory, 
which  upon  occafion  gave  them  a  faithful  account  of 
them.  Others  have  made  drawings  in  paftil  and  wafh 
together.  Others,  with  more  curiofity  and  patience, 
have  gone  feveral  times  to  the  places  which  were  to 
their  tafle:  the  firft  time  they  only  made  choice  of  the 
parts,  and  drew  them  corrcdfly  ;  and  the  other  times 
were  fpent  in  obfetving  the  variety  of  colouring,  and 
its  altoations  through  change  of  light. 

Now  thefe  feveral  methods  are  very  good,  and  each 
•xnay  be  praftifcd  as  beit  fuits  the  ftudent  and  his  tem- 
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per  :  but  they  require  the  fttcefTarles  of  painting",  as  Land- 
colours,  pencils,  paftils,  and  leifure.     Nature,  how-  fcapes 
ever,  at  certain  times,   prefents  extraordinary  but^"~^'^ 
tranfient  beautief,  and  fuch  as  can  be  of  no  fervice  to 
the  artift  who  has  not  as  much  time  as  is  neceffary 
to  imitate  what  he  admires.     The  beil  way,  per- 
haps, to  make  advantage  of  fuch  momentary  occafions, 
is  this : 

The  painter  being  provided  with  a  quire  of  paper, 
and  a  black-lead  pencil,  let  him  quickly,  but  flightly, 
delign  what  he  fees  extraordinary  ;  and,  to  remember 
the  colouring,  let  him  mark  the  principal  parts  with 
charaiters,  which  he  may  explain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  as  far  as  is  neceflary  for  himfelf  to  underftand 
them  ;  A  cloud,  for  inftance,  may  be  marked  A, 
another  cloud  B,  a  light  C,  a  mountain  D,  a  terrace 
E,  and  fo  on.  And  having  repeated  thefe  letters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper,  let  him  Write  againft  each 
that  it  is  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  colour  ;  or  for  greater 
brevity,  only  b/ue,  redy  violet,  grey^  &c.  or  any  other 
fhorter  abbreviation.  After  this,  he  muft  go  to 
painting  as  foon  as  pofTible ;  otherwife  moft  of  what 
he  has  obferved  will,  in  a  little  time,  flip  out  of  his 
memory.  This  method  is  the  more  uftful,  as  it  not 
only  prevents  our  lofing  an  infinity  of  fudden  and  tran- 
fitory  beauties,  but  alfo  helps,  by  means  of  the  afore- 
faid  marks  and  chara£f:ers,toperfed  the  other  methods 
•we  have  mentioned. 

If  it  be  afked.  Which  is  the  prepcreft  time  for  thefe 
ftudies  ?  the  anfwer  is,  That  nature  fiiould  be  ffudied 
at  all  times,  becaufe  fhe  is  to  be  reprefeiited  at  ?.ll  fea- 
fons ;  but  autumn  yields  the  moft  plentiful  harveft  fof 
her  line  effcdts:  the  mildnefs  of  that  feafon,  the  beauty 
of  the  fky,  the  richnefs  of  the  earth,  and  the  variety 
of  obje£ls,  are  powerful  inducements  with  the  painter 
to  make  the  proper  inquiries  for  improving  his  genius 
and  perfeftlng  his  art. 

But  as  we  cannot  fee  or  obferve  every  thing,  it  is 
very  commendatile  to  make  ufe  of  other  mem  ftudies, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  if  they  were  our  own.  Ra- 
phael fcnt  fome  young  men  into  Greece  to  dcfign  fuch 
things  as  he  thought  would  be  of  fervice  to  him,  and 
accordingly  made  ufe  of  them  to  as  good  purpofe  as  if 
he  himfelf  had  defigned  them  on  the  fpot  ;  for  this, 
Raphael  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure,  that  he  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  commended  ;  as  an  example,, 
that  painters  ought  to  leave  no  way  untried  for  im- 
proving in  their  profeflions.  The  landfcape-painter 
may,  accordingly,  make  ufe  of  the  works  of  all  thofe 
who  have  excelled  in  any  kind,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
good  manner  ;  like  the  bees,  which  gather  their  variety 
of  honey  from  difierent  flowers. 

General  Remarks  on  Landfcapej.  As  the  general 
rules  of  painting  arc  the  bafis  of  all  the  feveral  kinds 
of  it,  we  muft  refer  the  Iandfcape-p;:inter  to  them,  or 
rather  fuppofe  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 
Wc  fliall  here  only  make  fome  general  remarks  on  thi* 
kind  of  painting. 

I.  Landfcape  fuppofes  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  principal  rules  in  perfpeBive,  in  order  to  maintain 
probability. 

II.  The  nigher  the  leaves  of  trees  arc  to  the  earth, 
the  larger  they  are,  and  the  greener ;  as  being  apteil 
to  receive,  in  abundance,  the  fap  which  nourifhea 
them  :  and  the  upper  branches  begin  firft  to  take  the 
6  rednefs 
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.andfcapes.rednefs  or  yellownefs  which  colours  them  in  autumn. 

But  it  is  otherwife  in  plants;  for  their  ftocks  renew  all 
the  year  round,  and  their  leaves  fucceed  one  another, 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  of  time,  infomuch  that  na- 
ture, employed  in  producing  new  leaves  to  adorn  the 
ftock  as  it  rifes,  does  by  degrees  defert  the  under  ones; 
which,  having  firft  performed  their  ofiice,  are  the  firll 
that  die  :  but  this  cScSt  is  more  vifible  in  fome  than 
in  others. 

III.  The  under  parts  of  all  leaves  are  of  a  brighter 
green  than  the  upper,  and  almoft  always  incline  to  the 
filverifli  ;  and  thofe  which  are  wind-fhakcn  are  known 
from  others  by  that  colour:  but  if  we  view  them  from 
beneath,  when  penetrated  by  the  fun's  rays,  they  dif- 
cover  fuch  a  fine  and  lively  green  as  is  far  beyond  all 
comparifon. 

IV.  There  are  five  principal  things  which  give  fpi- 
rit  to  landfcape,  viz.  figures,  animals,  waters,  wind- 
fhaken  trees,  and  thinnefa  of  pencilling  ;  to  which  add 
fmoke,  when  there  is  occafion  to  introduce  it. 

V.  When  one  colour  predominates  throughout  a 
landfcape,  as  one  green  ia  fpring,  or  one  red  in  au- 
tumn, the  piece  will  look  either  as  of  one  colour,  or 
elfe  as  unfinifhed.  We  have  feen  many  of  Bourdon's 
landfcapes,  which,  by  handling  the  corn  one  way 
throughout,  have  loft  much  of  their  beauty,  though 
the  fituations  and  waters  were  very  pleafant.  The  in- 
genious painter  muft  endeavour  to  correct,  and,  as 
they  fay,  redeem  the  harfh  unfightly  colouring  of  win- 
ter and  fpring  by  means  of  figures,  waters,  and  build- 
ings ;  for  fummer  and  autumn  fubjefts  are  of  them- 
felves  capable  of  great  variety. 

VI.  Titian  and  Carrache  are  the  beft  models  for  in- 
fpiring  good  tafte,  and  leading  the  painter  into  a  good 
track,  with  regard  to  forms  and  colours.  He  muft 
life  all  his  efforts  to  gain  a  juft  idea  of  the  principles 
which  thofe  great  men  have  left  us  in  their  works  ; 
and  to  have  his  imagination  filled  with  them,  if  he 
would  advance  by  degrees  towards  that  perfection 
which  the  artift  fiiould  always  have  in  view. 

VII.  The  landfcapes  of  thefe  two  matters  teach  us 
a  great  many  things,  of  which  difcourfe  can  give  us 
no  exaft  idea,  nor  any  general  principle.  Which  way, 
for  example,  can  the  meafures  of  trees  in  general  be 
determined,  as  we  determine  thofe  of  the  human  body? 
The  tree  has  no  fettled  proportions  ;  moft  of  its 
beauty  lies  in  the  contralt  of  its  branches,  an  unequal 
diftribution  of  boughs,  and,  in  fhort,  a  kind  of  whim- 
fical  variety,  which  nature  delights  in,  and  of  which 
the  painter  becomes  a  judge  when  he  has  thoroughly 
rehfhed  the  works  of  the  two  matters  aforefaid.  But 
we  muft  fay,  in  Titian's  praife,  that  the  path  he  ttruck 
out  is  the  fureft ;  becaufe  he  has  exaftly  imitated  na- 
ture in  its  variety  with  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  fine  co- 
louring :  whereas  Carrache,  though  an  able  artitt,  has 
not,  more  than  others,  been  fre€  from  manner  in  his 
landfcapes. 

VIII.  One  of  the  greateft  perfeftions  of  landfcape, 
in  the  variety  it  reprefents,  is  a  faithful  imitation  of 
each  particular  character  i  as  its  greateft  fault  is  a 
licentious  praftice,  which  brings  us  to  do  things  by 
rote. 

IX.  Among  thofe  things  which  are  painted  prafti- 
cally,  we  ought  to  intermix  fome  done  after  nature,  to 
induce  the  fpef^ator  to  beheve  that  all  arc  fo. 
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X.  As  there  are  ftyles  of  thought,  fo  there  are  alfoP«J"faitiire 
ftyles  of  execution.  We  have  handled  the  two  relating 
to  thought,  viz.  the  heroic  and  paftoral ;  and  find 
that  there  are  two  alfo  with  regard  to  execution,  viz. 
the  firm  ftyle,  and  the  polifhed  ;  thefe  two  concern  the 
pencil,  and  the  more  or  lefs  ingenious  way  of  conducing 
it.  The  firm  ftyle  gives  life  to  work,  and  excufe  for 
bad  choice ;  and  the  poliftied  finifhes  and  brightens 
every  thing  ;  it  leaves  no  employment  for  the  fpedta- 
tor's  imagination,  which  pleafes  itfelf  in  difcovering 
and  finifhing  things  which  it  afcribes  to  the  artift,  tho' 
in  h€t  they  proceed  only  from  itfelf.  The  poliftied 
ftyle  degenerates  into  the  foft  and  dull,  if  not  fupported 
by  a  good  opening  or  fituation  ;  but  when  thofe  two 
charadlers  meet,  the  pitlure  is  fine. 

Sect.  III.    Of  Portraiture. 

If  painting  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  doubly 
fo  in  a  portrait  ;  which  not  only  reprefents  a  m"an  in 
general,  but  fuch  an  one  as  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
all  others.  And  as  the  greateft  perfection  of  a  por- 
trait is  extreme  likenefs,  fo  the  greateft  of  its  faults  is 
to  reftmble  a  perfon  for  whom  it  was  not  made  ;  fince 
there  are  not  in  the  world  two  p^tfons  quite  like  one 
another.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  particulars  which 
let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  this  imitation,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  for  ftiortening  this  part  of  our  fubjedt,  to  attend 
to  fome  general  propofitions. 

I.  Imitation  is  the  eflence  of  paintiftg :  and  good 
choice  is  to  this  elTence  what  the  virtues  are  to  a 
man  ;  they  raife  the  value  of  it.  For  this  reafon,  it 
is  extremely  the  painter's  intereft  to  choofe  none  but 
good  heads,  or  favourable  moments  for  drawing  them, 
and  fuch  pofitions  as  may  fupply  the  want  of  a  fine 
natural. 

II.  There  are  views  of  the  natural,  more  or  lefs  ad- 
vantageous ;  all  depends  upon  turning  it  well,  and  ta- 
king it  in  the  favourable  moment. 

III.  There  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  world  who 
has  not  a  peculiar  charaAer  both  in  body  and  face. 

IV.  Simple  and  genuine  nature  is  more  proper  for 
imitation  ;  and  is  a  better  choice  than  nature  much 
formed,  and  embellifhed  too  artificially. 

V.  To  adorn  nature  too  much  is  doing  it  a  violence; 
and  the  aftion  which  attends  it  can  never  be  free  when 
its  ornaments  are  not  cafy.  In  fhort,  in  proportion  as 
we  adorn  nature,  we  make  it  degenerate  from  itfelf, 
and  bring  it  down  to  art. 

VI.  Some  means  are  more  advantageous  than  others 
to  come  at  the  fame  end. 

VII.  We  muft  not  only  imitate  wh:.t  we  do  ft-e  is 
nature,  but  alfo  what  we  may  pofiibly  fee  that  is  ad- 
vantageous in  art. 

VIII.  Things  are  valuable  by  comparifon  ;  and  it  i» 
only  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  them. 

IX.  Painters  eafily  accuftom  themfelves  to  their  own 
tints,  and  the  manner  of  their  mafters  :  and  after  thi» 
habit  is  rooted  in  them,  they  view  nature  not  as  flie 
really  is,  hut  as  they  are  ufed  to  paint  her. 

X.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  pi£ture,  the  figures 
of  which  fire  as  big  as  the  life,  to  have  its  effeft  near 
as  at  a  diftance.  A  karned  picture  pleafes  the  ig- 
norant only  when  it  is  at  fome  diftan.  t  ;  but  judges 
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Portraiture  will  admire  its  artifice  near,  and  its  effeft  at  a  dl- 
*  Itance, 

XI.  Knowledge  makes  work  pleafant  and  enfy.  The 
traveller  who  kno'.vs  his  road,  comes  to  his  journey's 
end  with  more  fpeetl  and  certainty  than  he  who  in- 
quires and  gropes  it  out. 

XII.  It  is  proper,  before  we  begin  a  work,  to 
meditate  upon  it,  and  to  make  a  nice  coloured  flcetch 
of  it,  for  our  own  fatisfadlion,  and  an  help  to  the 
memory. 

We  cannot  too  much  reflefl  on  thefe  propofitions  ; 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them,  that 
they  may  prefent  themfelves  to  our  mind,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  our  being  at  the  trouble  to  recal  them 
to  our  memory  when  we  are  at  work. 

There  are  four  things  neceiTary  to  make  a  portrait 
perfeft  ;  air,  colouring,  attitude,  and  drefs. 

Of  Air.  The  air  refpefts  the  lines  of  the  face,  the 
tead  attire,  and  the  fize. 

The  lines  of  the  face  depend  upon  exaftnefs  of 
draught,  and  agreement  of  the  parts  ;  which  all  toge- 
ther muft  reprefent  the  phyfiogfnomy  of  the  pcrfon 
painted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  pifture  of  his  body 
may  feem  to  be  alfo  that  of  his  mind. 

It  is  not  exaftnefs  of  defign  in  portraits  that  gives 
fpirit  and  true  air,  fo  much  as  the  agreement  of  the 
parts  at  the  very  moment  when  the  difpofition  and 
temperament  of  the  fitter  are  to  be  hit  off.  We  fee 
fcveral  portraits  which,  though  corredlly  deiigned,  have 
a  cold,  languifhing,  and  ilupid  air  ;  whilft  others,  lefs 
correct  in  defign,  ftrike  us,  however,  at  firft  fight  with  . 
the  fitter's  charafter. 

Few  painters  have  been  careful  enough  to  put  the 
parts  well  together :  Sometimes  the  mouth  is  fmiling, 
aad  the  eyes  are  fad  ;  at  other  times,  the  eyes  are 
cheerful,  and  the  cheeks  lank  :  by  which  means  their 
work  has  a  falfe  air,  and  looks  unnatural.  We  ought 
therefore  to  remember,  that,  when  the  fitter  puts  on  a 
fmiling  air,  the  eyes  clofe,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  draw 
up  cowards  the  noftrils,  the  cheeks  fwell,  and  the  eye- 
brows widen  :  but  in  a  melancholy  air,  thefe  parts  have 
a  contrary  effeft. 

The  eye  brows,  being  raifed,  give  a  grave  and  noble 
air  ;  but  if  arched,  an  air  of  aftonifhment. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  that  which  contributes 
moft  to  likenefs  is  the  nofe ;  it  is  therefore  of  great 
moment  to  fet  and  draw  it  well. 

Though  the  hair  of  the  head  feems  to  hi  part  of  the 
drefs  which  is  c>'.pable  of  various  forms  without  alter- 
ing the  air  of  the  face  ;  yet  the  head-attire  which  one 
has  been  moft  accuftomed  to  creates  fuch  a  likenefs, 
that  wc  fcarce  know  a  familiar  acquaintance  on  his 
putting  on  a  periwig  fomewhat  different  from  that  which 
he  ufed  to  wear.  It  is  neceffary  therefore,  as  far  as 
poffible,  to  take  the  air  of  the  head-ornament,  and 
make  it  accompany  and  fet  off  that  of  the  face,  if  there 
be  no  reafon  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  ftature,  it  contributes  fo  much  to  likenefs, 
that  we  very  often  know  people  without  feeing  their 
face  :  It  is  therefore  extremely  proper  to  drawthe^ze 
after  the  fitter  himfelf,  and  in  fuch  an  attitude  as  we 
think  fit;  which  was  Vandyke's  method.  Here  let  us 
remark,  that,  in  fitting,  the  perfon  appears  to  be  of 
a  lefs  free  make,  through  the  heaving  of  his  fhoulders; 
wherefore,  to  adjuft  hie  fize,  it  ia  proper  to  make  him 
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ftand  for  a  fmall  time,  fwaying'  fn  the  podure  we*'^*''"""" 
would  give  him,  and  then  make  our  obfervatiou.  But 
here  occurs  a  difficulty,  which  we  ftiall  endeavour  to 
examine  :   '*  Whether  it  is  proper,  in  portraiture,  to 
correft  the  defefts  of  nature  V 

Likenefs  being  the  effencc  of  portraiture,  it  would 
feem  that  we  ought  to  imitate  defedls  as  well  as  beau- 
ties,  fince  by  this  means  the  imitation  will  be  more 
complete  :  It  would  be  even  hard  to  prove  the  contrary 
to  one  who  would  undertake  the  defence  of  this  pofi- 
tion.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen  do'not  much  approve 
of  thofe  painters  who  entertain  fuoh  fcntiments,  and 
put  them  in  pradice.  It  in  certain  that  fome  complai- 
fance  in  this  refpeft  in  due  to  them  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  their  pidures  may  he  made  to  refemble, 
without  difplerifing  them  ;  for  the  cffeaual  likenefs  is 
a  juft  agreement  of  the  parts  that  are  painted  with 
thofe  of  nature  ;  fo  that  we  maybe  at  no  lofs  to  know 
the  air  of  the  face,  and  the  temper  of  the  perfon,  whofe 
pidlure  is  before  us.  All  deformities,  therefore,  when 
the  air  and  temper  may  be  dif;overed  without  them,, 
ought  to  be  either  correikd  or  omitted  in  womens  and 
young  mens  portraits.  A  nofe  fomewhat  awry  may 
be  helped,  or  a  fhrivelled  neck,  or  high  (houlders,  ad- 
apted to  a  good  air,  v/ithout  going  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  But  this  mufl:  be  done  with  great  difcretion; 
for,  by  endeavouring  to  corred  nature  too  much,  we 
infenfibly  fall  into  a  method  of  giving  a  general  air  to  ■ 
all  our  portraits  ;  juft  as,  by  confining  ourfelves  too 
much  to  the  defefts  and  littlenefs  of  nature,  we  ate  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  low  and  taftelefs  manner. 

But  in  the  faces  of  heroes  and  men  of  rank,  diftin. 
guifhed  either  by  dignities,  virtues,  or  great  qualities,, 
we  cannot  be  too  exad,  whether  the  parts  be  beauti- 
ful or  not:  for  portraits  of  fuch  perfons  are  to  be 
ftanding  monuments  to  pofterity  ;  in  which  cafe,  every 
thing  in  a  pidture  is  precious  that  is  faithful.  But  af- 
ter whatever  manner  the  painter  acquits  himfelf  in  this 
point,  let  him  never  forget  good  air  nor  grace  ;  and 
that  there  are,  in  the  natural,  advantageous  moments 
for  hitting  them  off. 

Of  Colouring. — Colouring,  in  portraiture,  is  an  ef- 
fufion  of  nature,  difcovering  the  true  tempers  of  per- 
fons ;  and  the  temper  being  effential  to  hkenefs,  it  ought 
to  be  handled  as  exadtly  as  the  defign.  This  part  is  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  is  rare  and  difficult  to  hit.  A  great 
many  painters  have  come  to  a  likenefs  by  ftrokes  and 
outlines;  but  certainly  they  are  few  who  have  fiiown  in 
colours  the  tempers  of  perfons. 

Two  points  are  neceffnry  in  colouring ;  exadlnefs  of 
tints,  and  the  art  of  fetting  them  off.  The  former  is 
acquired  by  praftice,  in  examining  and  comparing  the 
colours  we  fee  in  life  with  thofe  by  which  we  would 
imitate  it  :  and  the  art  of  thofe  tints  confifts  in  know- 
ing what  one  colour  will  produce  when  fet  by  another, 
and  in  making  good  what  either  diftance  or  time  may 
abate  of  the  glow  and  frefiinefs  of  the  colours. 

A  painter  who  does  nothing  more  than  what  he  fees, 
will  never  arrive  at  a  perfed  imitation;  for  though  his 
work  may  feem,  on  the  eafel,  to  be  good  to  him,  it 
may  not  appear  fo  to  others,  and  perhaps  even  to  him- 
felf, at  a  diftance.  A  tint  which,  near,  appears  dif- 
joiaed,  and  of  one  colour,  may  look  of  another  at  a 
diftance,  and  be  confounded  in  the  mafs  it  belongs  to. 
If  you  would  have  your  work,  therefore,  to  produce  a 
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ttitude.  good  cffeA  In  the  place  where  it  is  to  hang,  both  the 
colours  and  lights  muil  be  a  little  loaded ;  but  learnedly, 
and  with  difcretion.  In  this  point  confult  Titian »  Ru- 
bens, Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt's  methods ;  for  in- 
deed their  art  is  wonderful. 

The  tints  ufually  require  three  times  of  obfervation. 
The  firft  is  at  the  perlon's  firft  fitting  down,  when  he 
has  more  fpirit  and  colour  than  ordinary;  and  this  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  firft  hour  of  his  fitting.  The  fecond  is 
when,  being  compofed,  his  look  is  as  ufual ;  which  is 
to  be  oijferved  in  the  fecond  hour.  And  the  third  is 
when,  through  tirefomenefs  by  fitting  in  one  pofture, 
his  colour  alters  to  what  wearinefs  ufually  creates.  On 
which  account,  it  is  bed  to  keep  to  the  fitter's  ufual 
tint,  a  little  improved.  He  may  alfo  rife,  and  take 
fome  turns  about  the  room,  to  gain  frefh  fpirits,  and 
fliake  oif  or  prevent  tirefomenefs. 

In  draperies,  all  forts  of  colours  do  not  fuit  all  forts 
of  perfons.  In  mens  portraits,  wc  need  only  obferve 
great  truth  anc^  great  force  :  but  in  womens  there  muft 
alfo  be  charms ;  whatever  beauty  they  have  muft  ap- 
pear in  a  fine  light,  and  their  blemifhes  muft  by  fome 
means  or  other  be  foftened.  For  this  reafon,  a  white, 
lively,  and  bright  tint,  ought  nsver  to  be  fet  off  by  a 
fine  yellow,  which  would  make  it  look  like  plafter  ; 
b'.it  rather  by  colours  Inclining  to  green,  blue,  or  grey, 
or  fuch  others  as,  by  their  oppofition,  may  make  the 
tint  appear  more  flediy  than  ufual  in  fair  women.  Van- 
dyke often  made  a  fiUemot  coloured  curtain  for  his 
ground  ;  but  that  colour  is  foft  and  brown.  Brown 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  yellow  enough 
in  their  tints  to  fupport  the  charafter  of  flefliinefs,  may 
very  well  have  yellowidi  draperies,  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  yellow  of  their  tints,  and  make  them  look 
the  frefher  ;  and  near  very  high-coloured  and  lively 
carnations  linen  does  wonders. 

In  grounds,  two  things  are  obfervable;  the  tone  and 
the  colour.  The  colour  is  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  draperies,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  head. 
The  tone  muft  be  always  diff"erent  from  the  mafs  it 
fupports,  and  of  which  it- is  the  t^round,  that  the  ob- 
jefts  coming  upon  it  may  not  feem  tranfparent,  but 
foHd  and  raifed.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  head 
ufually  determines  the  tone  of  the  ground  ;  and  when 
the  former  is  a  bright  chefnut,  we  are  often  embarraf- 
fed,  unlcfs  helped  by  means  of  a  curtain,  or  fome  ac- 
cident of  the  daro-obfcuio,  fuppofed  to  be  behind,  or 
unlefs  the  ground  is  a  iky. 

We  muft  further  obferve,  that  where  a  ground  is 
neither  curtain  nor  landfcape,  or  fuch  like,  but  is  plain 
and  hke  a  wall,  it  oUi^ht  to  he  very  much  party-colour- 
ed, with  almoft  imperceptible  patches  or  ftains  ;  for, 
bcfides  its  being  fo  in  nature,  the  pitlure  will  look  the 
more  grand. 

Of  Attitude,  or  Pofture. — Attitudes  ought  to  fuit 
the  a^es  and  qualities  of  perfons  and  their  temjiers. 
Ill  old  men  and  women,  they  fiiould  be  grave,  majeftic, 
and  fometimes  bold  ;  and  generally,  in  women,  they 
ought  to  have  a  noble  fimplicity  and  modeft  cheerful- 
nefs  ;  for  modefty  ought  to  be  the  charaifer  of  women  ; 
a  charm  infinitely  beyond  coquetry  !  and  indeed  co- 
quettes themfelves  care  not  to  be  painted  fuch. 

Attitudes  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  in  motion,  the 
other  at  reft.  Thofe  at  reft  may  fuit  every  perfon  : 
^ut  thofe  in  motion  are  proper  for  young  people  only. 
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and  are  hard  to  be  exprefled  ;  becaufe  a  great  part  ofPraftice 
the  hair  and  drapery  muft  be  moved  by  the  air  ;  mo-'"  P'""* 
tion,  in  painting,  being  never  better  expreffed  than       ^  '  ^ 
by  fuch  agitations.    The  attitudes  at  reft  muft  not 
appear  fo  much  at  reft  as  to  feem  to  reprefent  an  in- 
a£live  perfon,  and  one  who  fits  for  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  be  a  copy.    And  though  the  figure  that  is  re- 
prefented  be  at  reft,  yet  the  painter,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
may  give  it  a  flying  drapery,  provided  the  fcene  or 
ground  be  not  a  chamber  or  clofe  place. 

It  is  above  all  things  neceffary  that  the  figures  which 
are  not  employed  fhould  appear  to  fatisfy  the  fpeda- 
tor's  curiofity  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fhow  themfelves 
in  fuch  an  action  as  fuits  their  tempers  and  conditions, 
as  if  they  would  inform  him  what  they  really  were : 
and  as  moft  people  pretend  to  fincerity,  honefty,  and 
greatnefs  of  mind,  we  muft  avoid,  in  attitudes,  all 
manner  of  affeftation  ;  every  thing  there  muft  appear 
eafy  and  natural,  and  difcover  more  or  lefs  fpirit, 
noblenefs,  and  majefty,  in  proportion  to  the  perfon'a 
charadler  and  dignity.  In  a  word,  the  attitudes  are 
the  language  of  portraits;  and  the  llvilful  painter  ought 
to  give  great  attention  to  them. 

But  the  beft  attitudes  are  fuch  as  induce  the  fpe£la- 
tor  to  think  that  the  fitter  took  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  being  feen  to  advantage,  and  without  affeda- 
tion.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  womens  portraits,  in  whatever  attitude  they 
are  placed ;  which  is,  that  they  fway  in  fuch  a  man. 
ner  as  to  give  their  hncc  but  little  fhade  ;  and  that  we 
carefully  examine  whether  the  lady  appear  moft  beau- 
tiful in  a  fmiling  or  in  a  ferious  air,  and  conduit  our- 
felves  accoidingiy.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next 
article. 

Of  Practice  in  Portraiture. — According  to  De  Piles, 
portraiture  requires  three  different  fittings  and  ope- 
rations ;  to  wit,  dead-colouring,  fecond-colouring,  and 
retouching  or  finifhing.  Before  the  painter  dead- 
colour,  he  muft  attentively  cenfider  what  afpeft  will 
beft  foit  the  fitter,  by  putting  him  in  diff'erent  pofi- 
tions,  if  we  have  not  any  fettled  defign  before  us:  and 
when  we  have  determined  this,  it  is  of  the  laft  confe- 
quence  to  put  the  parts  well  together,  by  comparing 
always  one  part  with  another ;  tor  not  only  the  por- 
trait acquires  a  greater  Hkenefs  when  well  defigned, 
but  it  is  troublefome  to  make  alterations  at  the  fecond 
fitting,  when  the  artift  nuift  only  think  of  painting, 
that  is,  of  difpofing  and  uniting  his  colours. 

Experience  tells  us,  that  the  dead-colouring  ought 
to  be  clean,  becaufe  of  the  flope  and  tranfparency  of 
the  colours,  cfpecially  in  the  fhades  :  and  when  the 
parts  are  v^ell  put  together,  and  become  clammy,  they 
muft  be  judiciwufly  fweetened  and  melted  into  each 
other;  yet  without  taking  away  the  air  of  the  pic- 
ture, chat  the  painter  may  have  the  pltafure  of  finifti- 
ing  it,  in  proportion  as  he  draws.  But  if  fiery  geni- 
ules  do  not  like  this  method  of  fcumbling,  let  them 
only  mark  the  parts  ftightiy,  and  fo  lar  as  is  neceifary 
for  giving  an  air. 

In  dead  colouring,  it  is  proper  to  put  in  rather  too 
little  than  too  much  hair  about  the  forehead  ;  that,  in 
finifhing,  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  place  it  where  we 
pleafe,  and  to  paint  it  with  all  poliiide  foftnefs  and  de- 
licacy. If,  on  the  contrary,  you  fl<etch  upon  the  fore- 
head a  lock  which  may  appear  to  be  of  a  good  tafte, 
4  M  2  and 
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^^J^^J^^I.^"^  and  becoming  the  work,  you  may  be  puzzled  in  fi- 
^  ^"'^^  Hifhing  It,  and  not  find  the  life  exadly  in  the  fame 
pofition  as  you  would  paint  it.  But  this  obfervation 
is  not  meant  for  men  of  lliill  and  confumniate  experi- 
ence, who  have  nature  in  their  heads,  and  make  her 
fubmic  to  their  ideas. 

The  bufinefa  of  the  fecond  fitting  is,  to  put  the  co- 
lours well  in  their  places,  and  to  paint  them  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  fuicable  to  the  fitter  and  to  the  effeft  we 
propofe  :  But  before  they  are  made  clammy,  we  ought 
to  examine  afrefh  whether  the  parts  are  rightly  placed, 
and  here  and  there  to  give  fome  touches  towards  like- 
nefs,  that,  when  we  are  affured  of  it,  the  work  may 
go  on  with  greater  fatisfadtion.  If  the  painter  under- 
ftands  what  he  is  about,  and  the  portrait  be  juttly  de- 
figned,  he  ought  as  much  as  poffible  to  work  quick  ; 
the  fitter  will  be.  better  pitafcd,  and  the  work  will  by 
this  means  have  the  more  fpirit  and  Ufe.  But  this  rea- 
dineis  is  only  the  efFe£t  of  long  ftudy  and  experience  ; 
for  we  may  well  be  allowed  a  conuderable  time  to  find 
«ut  a  road  that  is  eafy,  and  fuch  as  we  muft  often  tra- 
vel in. 

Before  we  retouch  ®r  finifh,  ic  is  proper  to  ter- 
minate the  hair,  that,  on  finifhing  the  carnations, 
we  may  be  abler  to  judge  of  the  efFeft  of  the  whole 
head. 

If,  at  the  fecond  fitting,  we  cannot  d©  all  we  in- 
tended, whi.h  often  happens,  the  third  makes  up  the 
lofs,  and  gives  both  fpirit,  phyfiognomy,  and  cha- 
racter. 

If  we  would  paint  a  portrait  at  once,  we  muft  load 
the  colouring  ;  but  neither  fweeten,  nor  drive,  nor 
very  much  oil  it  :  and  if  we  dip  the  pencil  in  var- 
nilli  -  8  the  work  advances,  this  will  readily  enable  us 
to  put  colour  on  colour,  and  te  mix  them  without 
driving. 

The  ufe  and  fight  of  good  piftures  give  greater 
light  into  things  than  words  can  exprefs :  What  hits 
one  arcift's  underftandiiig  and  temper  may  be  difa- 
greeabte  to  another's  ;  and  almoft  all  painters  have 
taken  diff:  rent  ways,  though  their  principles  were  of- 
ten the  fame. 

We  are  told  that  a  friend  of  Vandyke's  having  ob- 
ferved  to  him  how  Httle  time  he  beftowed  on  his  por- 
traits, Vandyke  anfwered,  "  That  at  firft  he  worked 
hard,  and  took  great  pains,  to  acquire  a  reputation, 
and  alfo  to  get  a  fwift  hand,  againftthe  time  he  fhould 
work  for  his  kitchen."  Vandyke's  cullom  is  faid  to 
have  been  tliis :  He  appointed  both  the  day  and  hour 
for  the  perfon's  fitting,  and  worked  not  a  jove  an 
hour  on.  any  portrait,  either  in  rubbing  in  or  finifhing; 
fo  that  as  foon  as  his  clock  informed  him  that  the 
hour  was  out,  he  rofe  up,  and  made  a  bow  to  the 
fitter,  to  fignify,  that  he  had  done  enou^li  for  that 
day,  and  then  appointed  another  hour  fome  other 
day  ;  whereupon  his  fervant  came  to  clean  his  pencils, 
and  brought  a  frefh  pallet,  whiilt  he  was  receiving 
another  fitter,  whofe  day  and  hour  he  had  before  ap- 
pointed. By  this  method  he  worked  on  feveral  pic- 
tures the  fame  day,  with  extraordinary  expedition. 

Aher  having  lightly  dead-coloured  the  face,  he  put 
the  fitter  into  fome  attitude  which  he  had  before  con- 
trived ;  and  on  a  grey  paper,  with  white  and  black 
-  crayons,  he  dtfigned,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his 
fcape  and  drapery,  which  he  diipofcd  hi  a  grand 
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manner,  and  an  exquifitc  tafte.  After  this,  he  gave  the  Judgment 
drawing  to  the  fkilful  people  he  had  about  him,  to 
paint  after  the  fitter's  own  clothes,  which,  at  Van- 
dyke's requeft,  were  fent  to  him  for  that  purpofe. 
When  his  difciples  had  done  what  they  could  to  thefe 
draperies,  he  lightly  went  over  them  again  ;  and  fo, 
in  a  little  time,  by  his  great  knowledge,  difplayed 
the  art  and  truth  which  we  at  this  day  admire  in  them. 
As  for  hands,  he  had  in  his  houfe  people  of  both  fexes,- 
whom  he  paid,  and  who  ferved  as  models. 

This  condu(a  wf  Vandyke,  however,  is  mentioned 
rather  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiofity,  than  to  ex- 
cite his  imitation ;  he  may  choofe  as,  much  of  it  as 
he  plcafes,  and  as  fuits  his  own  genius,  and  leave  the 
reft. 

We  muft  obferve  by  the  way,  that  there  is  nothing 
fo  rare  as  fine  hands,  either  in  the  defign  or  colouring. 
It  is  therefore  convenient  to  cultivate,  if  we  can,  a 
fricndfliip  with  fome  women  who  will  take  pleafure  in 
ferving  for  a  copy  :  The  way  to  win  them  is,  to  praife 
their  beauty  exceedingly.  But  if  an  opportunity 
ferves  of  copying  hands  after  Vandyke,  it  mult  not  ba» 
let  flip }  for  he  drew  thepi  with  a  furprifing  delicacy, 
and  an  admirable  colouring. 

It  is  of  great  fervice  to  copy  after  the  manners 
which  come  neareft  to  nature ;  as  are  thofe  of  Titian 
and  Vandyke.  We  muft,  at  fuch  times,  beheve  them 
to  be  nature  itfelf ;  and,  at  fome  diltance,  confider 
them  as  fuch,  and  fay  to  ourfelves — IVhat  coluur  and 
tintjhall  I  ufe  for  fuch  a  part  ?  And  then,  coming  near 
the  pidure,  we  ought  to  examine  whether  we  are 
right  or  not ;  and  to  make  a  fixed  rule  of  what  we 
have  difcovered,  and  did  not  pradife  before  without 
uncertainty. 

It  is  recommended,  before  we  begin  colouring,  to 
catch  the  very  firft  moments,  which  are  commonly  the 
moft  agreeable  and  moft  advantageous,  and  to  keep 
them  in  our  memory  for  ufe  when  we  are  finilhing  : 
for  the  fitter,  growing  i;ired  with  being  long  in  the 
fame  place,  lofes  thofe  fpirits,  which,  at  his  firft  fit- 
ting down,  gave  beauty  to  the  parts,  and  conveyed 
to  the  tint  more  lively  blood,  and  a  frefher  colour. 
In  Ihort,  we  muft  join  to  truth  a  probable  and  advan- 
tageous poffibihty,  which,  far  from  abating  likenefs, 
ferves  rather  to  let  it  off.  For  this  end,  we  ought  to 
begin  with  o!)ferving  the  ground  of  a  tint,  as  well 
what  it  is  in  lights  as  in  fhades ;  for  the  fiiadea  are 
only  beautiful  as  they  are  proportioned  to  the  light. 
We  muft  obferve,  if  the  tint  be  very  lively,  whether 
it  partake  ot  yellownefs,  and  where  that  yellownefs  is 
placed}  becaule  ufu^liy,  towards  the  end  of  the  fit- 
ting, fatigue  diffufes  a  general  yellownefs,  which  , 
makes  us  forget  what  parts  were  of  this  colour,  and 
what  were  not,  unlefa  we  had  taken  due  notice  of  it 
before.  For  this  reafon,  at  the  fecond  fitting,  the 
colours  muft  be  everywhere  readily  clapped  in,  and 
fuch  as  appear  at  the  firft  fitting  down  j  for  thefe  are 
always  the  fineft. 

The  furcft  way  to  judge  of  colours  is  by  compa- 
rifon  ;  and  to  know  a  tint,  nothing  is  better  than 
to  compare  it  with  linen  placed  next  it,  or  elfe  pla- 
ced next  to  the  natural  objed.  If  there  is  occafiou  

We  fay  this  only  to  thofe  who  have  little  pradifed 
nature. 

The  portrait  being  now  fuppofed  to  be  as  much 

finilhed 
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erent    finifhed  as  you  are  able,  nothing  remains,  but,  at 
■thods  of  f-Q^g  reafonable  diftance,  to  view  both  the  pifture  and 
fitter  together,  in  order  to  determine  with  certainty, 
whether  there  is  tny  thing  ftill  wanting  to  perfed  the 
work. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Theatric  Decorations  :  the  Dejtgns 
for  Furniture^  Embroidery,  Carriages,  &c. 

Of  Theatrical  Decorations.— This  is  a  particular  art 
which  unites  feveral  of  the  general  parts  of  pointing 
with  the  knowledge  of  architefture,  perfpcAive,  &c. 
They  who  apply  themfelves  to  it  would  do  well  to 
defign  their  decoratiens  by  day,  and  to  colour  them 
by  candle-light,  as  they  will  be  much  better  a Sle  to 
judge  of  the  efFeft  of  a  painting  intended  to  be  viewed 
by  that  light.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  caution  the  young 
painter  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  uniting  the 
imitations  of  nature  with  nature  itfelf;  that  is,  he  fhould 
not  introduce  with  his  decorations  living  horfes,  or 
ether  animals,  real  fountains  or  cafcades,  trees,  or  fta- 
tues,  &c.  For  fuch  combinations  are  the  efFc£l  of 
Ignorance  and  a  bad  tafte ;  they  are  the  refource  of 
painters  of  little  ability;  they  difcover  a  fterility  of  in- 
vention,  and  produce  great  inronvenicHce  in  the  re- 
prefentation.  Thofe  pieces  which  they  call  moving 
piftures,  where  the  painted  landfcape  remains  im- 
moveable, and  the  figures  move  by  means  of  fprings, 
form  a  part  of  thefe  decorations ;  and  there  are  fome 
of  them,  as  thofe  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  that  have 
a  pleafing  effeft. 

The  defigns  for  furniture,  carriages,  porcelain,  and 
other  branches  of  manufafture,  form  alfo  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  painting  in  general,  and  of  acade- 
my painting  in  particular.  This  is  a  diftinft  branch 
of  the  art  ;  and  without  doubt  not  the  lead  ufefu!  of  its 
parts,  as  it  concurs  fo  effentially  to  the  fuccefs  of  ma- 
tt ufaftures,  and  r-)nfequently  to  the  profperity  of  a 
ftate  :  and  it  is  an  art,  to  which  it  were  much  to  be 
wifhed  that  youth  of  ability  and  invention  would  ap- 
ply themfelves.  Seethe  articles  Japanning  and  Por- 
celain. 

Sect.  V.  Enumeration  of  the  different  Methods  of 
Painting,  or  the  different  Means  and  Miterials 
that  Painters  make  ufe  of  to  imitate  all  vifible 
Objects  on  a  plane  Superficies. 

Those  now  in  practice  are, 

1.  Painting  in  oil  ;  which  is  preferable  to  all  other 
methods,  as  it  is  more  fufceptible  of  all  forts  of  ex- 
prelTions,  of  more  perfeft  gradations  of  colours,  and  is 
at  the  fame  time  more  durable. 

2.  Mosaic  painting;  an  invention  truly  wonderful; 
it  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  pieces  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  joined  together  with  Itucco. 
The  works  of  this  kind  are  made  principally  at  Rome, 
where  this  art  has  been  carried  fo  far  as  to  refemble 
the  paintings  of  thegreateft  maftcrs  ;  and  of  thefe  are 
made  monuments  for  the  kteft  pofterity. 

q.  Paint-ng  in  fresco  ;  which  is  by  drawing,  with 
colours  diluted  with  water,  on  a  wall  newly  plaftered, 
and  with  which  they  fo  incorporate,  that  they  perifh 
only  with  the  itucco  itfelf.  This  is  principally  ufed 
on  ceilings.  - 
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4.  Painting  in  water-colours  ;  that  is,  with  co- 
lours mixed  with  water  and  gum,  or  pafte,  &c. 

5.  Miniature  painting;  which  differs  from  the 
preceding  as  it  reprefents  objeds  in  the  ieaft  difcer- 
niblc  magnitudes. 

6.  Painting  in  crayons;  for  which  purpofe  colours, 
either  fimple  or  compound,  are  mixed  with  gum,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  hard  paile  like  chalk,  and  with 
which  they  draw  on  paper  or  parchment. 

7.  Painting  in  enamel  ;  which  is  done  on  copper 
or  gold,  with  mineral  colours  that  are  dried  by  hre, 
and  become  very  durable.  The  paintings  on  the 
PORCELAIN  of  China  and  Europe,  on  Delpht  ware,  &c. 
are  fo  many  forts  of  enamel. 

8.  Painting  in  wax,  or  encaustic  painting:  This 
is  a  new  or  rather  an  old  invention  renewed,  in  which 
there  are  in  France  performances  highly  pleafing.  It 
is  done  vpith  wax  mixed  with  varnifh  and  colours. 

9.  Painting  on  glass  ;  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds. 

See  all  the  articles  here  enumerated,  explained  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet.  On  one  of  them,  however, 
fome  additional  obfervatlons  may  here  be  fubjoined. 

§         Of  painting  in  Frefco. 

Of  all  kinds  of  painting  frefco  is  the  m oft  ancient^  • 
the  moft  dura!-/le,  the  moft  fpeedily  executed,  and  the 
moft  proper  to  adorn  great  buildings.  It  appears,  that 
the  fragments  of  ancient  paintin^f  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  Romans  are  all  in  frefco.  Norden,  quoted  by 
Winklennan,  fpeaks  of  the  ruins  of  Egfyptian  palaces 
and  temples,  in  which  are  Coloflian  paintings  on  walla 
80  feet  high.  The  delcription  which  thofe  authors 
have  given  of  thefe  paintings,  of  the  prepared  ground, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  have  been 
employed,  &c.  (hows  plainly  that  they  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  frefco. 

Theilabilityof  frefcoisdemonftrated  by  the  exiftence 
of  thofe  fragments  of  the  highell  antiquity.  Th-.re  are 
no  other  kinds  of  painting  which  could  equally  have  - 
reftfted  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  the  exceflive  ari- 
dity  of  certain  elements,  the  moifture  of  fubterraneous 
fituations,  and  the  encroachments  of  barbarians.  ^ 

There  are  different  opinions  concerning  the  climate 
moft  proper  to  preferve  this  kind  of  painting.  "  It  is 
obferved  (fays  Felibien),  that  the  colours  in  frefco  hde 
fooner  in  Italy  and  Languedoc  than  at  Paris ;  perhaps- 
from  lefs  heat  in  the  laft  mentioned  place,  or  better 
lime.'*  M.  Falconet  contradifls  this  affertion  in  his 
notes  on  Pliny,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  of  his  mifcellaneous 
works,  pubUfhed  at  Paris  1787.  Painting  in  frefco, 
according 'to  this  author,  is  longer  preferved  in  dry 
and  warm,  than  in  northern  and  moift  climates.  How- 
ever oppofite  the  fentimcnts  of  thefe  two  authors  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  poffible  to  reconcile  them,  when 
we  confider,  that  the  expofure  to  a  burning  fun  is  ca- 
pable of  operating  a  great  change  of  the  colours  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  the  froft  in  a  cold  climate  ine- 
vitably deftroys  the  paintings  of  frefco  on  the  other. 
Froft  is  capable  of  burfting  ftones,  of  corroding  the 
petrified  veins  of  earth  in  the  heart  of  coloured  marble, 
and,  in  fhort,  nothing  can  refift  its  deftrudtive  operation. 

Thefe  obfervations  on  frefco  paintings  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  choice  of  place,  when  they  are  with- 
out doors,  is  of  the  greatcft.  iiBportance.  .  In  countries 
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wliere  tliere  is  Ii'ttle  or  no  froft,  an  cxpofure  to  the 
north  is  the  moil  favourable  ;  and  in  cold  climates  a 


weftern  expofure  fhould  be  made  choice  of,  becaufe 
the  firll  rays  of  the  rifing  fun  have  a  very  pernicious 
efFea  after  froft.  We  are  not,  however,  wholly  to 
adopt  the  fentiment  of  M,  Falconet  with  regard  to  the 
pernicious  efFedls  of  moifture  on  frefco  paintings  :  for, 

1.  The  ancient  paintings  recovered  from  moift  places, 
in  which  they  were  buried  for  many  ages,  have,  un- 
der enormous  heaps  of  earth,  preferved  all  their  colours. 
Thofe  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  have  been  ob- 
ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to  lofe  their  colours  in  a  rtiort 
time  after  they  have  been  dried  by  the  exterior  air. 

2.  The  mortar  which  compofcs  the  ground  of  this 
painting  is  not  dellroyed  in  our  rainy  climates.  It  is 
neceffary  frequently  to  ufe  powder  in  removing  pieces 
of  this  mortar,  which  are  now  found  to  obllrua  fome 
buildings  in  Paris. 

After  the  choice  of  place,  the  choice  of  materials 
is  the  next  thing  of  importance  in  executing  frefco. 
To  make  it  durable,  the  ground  is  the  objedl  of  chief 
attention  ;  and  to  make  this  perfeft,  the  mortar  ufed 
by  the  ancients,  now  unknown,  would  be  neceffary. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  a  minute  detail  of  forms, 
an  extenfive  mixture  and  giadation  of  tints,  and  the 
merit  of  a  delicate  and  gentle  touch,  can  make  no  part 
of  the  excellencies  of  this  kind  of  painting.  It  can- 
not bear  a  clofe  examination  like  a  pifture  in  oil. 
There  is  always  fomething  dry  and  rengh  which  dif- 
pleafes.  An  artift  who  would  flatter  him felf  with  fuc- 
cefs  In  a  frefco  placed  near  the  eye  would  be  grofsly 
deceived  :  a  common  fpectator  would  find  it  coarfe 
and  badly  finifhed. 

Frefco  is  chiefly  employed  in  palaces,  temples,  and 
|3ublic  edifice*.  In  thefe  vaft  places  no  kind  of  paint- 
ing can  be  preferred  to  it ;  large,  vivid  in  its  flrokes, 
and  conftantly  frefli,  it  enriches  the  architeaure,  ani- 
mates it,  and  gives  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  forms,  and  the  monotony  of  colour  in  a 
place  where  coloured  marbles  and  bronzes  are  not  em- 
ployed. Still  more  a  fine  frefco  gives  the  greatell 
effeft  to  a  lofty  building,  fince  this  building  fervea 
as  a  frame  and  fupport  to  this  enchanting  art,  which 
fixes  the  attention  of  every  perfon  of  fenfibihtv  and 
talle.  ^ 

We  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fhow  the  man- 
ner of  executing  frefco,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  ap- 
plication of  the  colours  employed  in  it :  it  is  neceffary 
■  to  demon  Urate  here,  that  it  has  a  frcflmefs,  fplendor, 
and  vigour  not  to  be'  found  in  oil  or  water  colours. 

A  known  principle  in  all  kind  of  painting  is,  that 
the  colouring  is  more  perfeft  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  lights  and  fliades  in  nature.  As  co- 
lours applied  to  any  fubjeft  can  never  reach  this  degreee 
of  perfedion,  the  allufion  which  painters  produce 
conlifts  in  the  comparifon  and  oppofition  of  the  tones 
of  colours  among  themfelves. 

If  the  white  of  the  fineft  and  pureft  oil  appears 
heavy  and  grey,  compared  with  great  lights  in  na- 
tural whites,  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  copy  them 
with  fidelity,  the  tones  vi-hich  follow  the  firlt  white 
muft  be  degraded  in  an  exad  proportion.  Thus  it  i« 
neceffary  that  the  fiiades  of  a  pidure  be  confiderably 
deeper  than  thofe  of  the  model ;  efpecially  if,  from 
the  greateft  lights  to  the  browns,  one  hath  propor- 
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tionally  followed  the  diftancc  which  h  found  betweea  Frefco. 
the  colours  on  the  pallet  and  the  tones  of  the  objedt  ^ 
copied. 

Now  if  the  white  of  frefco  be  infinitely  more  bright 
than  that  of  oil,  the  fame  effeft  will  be  obtained  in  a 
brown  tone.  On  the  other  fide,  if  it  conftantly  hap- 
pens that  the  brown  tones  of  frefco  are  much  more  vi- 
gorous than  thefe  of  water  colours,  and  equal  even  to 
the  browns  of  oil  itfelf,  it  is  certain  that  it  poffefTea 
a  fplendor  and  vigour  more  extenfive  than  any  other 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  in  the  hands  of  an  artift  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  colours  fit  for  frefco,  it  is 
more  fufceptible  of  the  general  effeft,  and  more  ca- 
pable than  any  other  kind  of  giving  projedion  and  the 
femblance  of  life  to  the  figures. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  why  painting  in  frefco  is  now 
fcarcelyor  never  pradifee-l,  we  fhould  perhaps  afcnbe  it 
to  the  great  talents  required  to  execute  it.  "  Many  of 
our  painters  (fays  Vafari  in  his  treatife  on  painting) 
excel  in  oil  and  water  colours,  and  yet  fail  in  frefco  ; 
becaufe  of  all  kinds  this  requires  the  greateft  ftrength 
of  genius,  boldnefs  in  the  ftrokes,  and  refolution.'* 
If  in  an  age  abounding  in  great  matters,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  excel  in  this  kind,  it  muft  be  much  m«8re  fo 
in  ours  ;  but  we  fhouU  not  require  the  charadters  of 
fubhmity  and  ftyle  to  which  men  were  accuftomed  ia 
the  time  of  Vafari. 

Wt  fhoiald  execute  in  frefco  as  we  do  in  oils  ;  for 
Italy  herfelf,  along  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Zui- 
charo,  had  Cortonni  Giardano  and  Francifchini  as 
middhng  frefco-painters.  And  in  France,  Lafoffe,  Boa 
Boulogne,  and  Perur,  performed  fcveral  works  in 
frefco  which  m.ight  be  imitated  by  the  painters  of  our 
times.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  real  caufes  for  aban- 
doning this  art.  Tliefe  proceed  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  tafte  in  the  perfons  who  employ  the 
artifts,  and  from  the  manners  of  the  age.  As  a  plea- 
fant  or  licentious  conceit,  unfinifhed  colouring,  and 
bold  effeds  of  lhade,  are  the  chief  dbjeds  of  confide- 
ration,  a  very  fmooth  painting  enlivened  by  gentle 
touches  completely  gratifies  the  perfon  who  pays  the 
price  ;  and  therefore  the  philofophical  principles  of 
the  art,  which  require  ftiidy,  are  not  cultivated. 

We  (hall  now  attend  to  the  mechanical  procefs  of 
this  uftful  and  beautiful  kind  of  painting.  Before 
painting,  it  is  neceffary  to  apply  two  layers.  If  the 
wall  on  which  you  are  to  paint  is  of  brick,  the  layer 
is  eafily  applied  ;  but  if  it  is  of  freeftone  clofely 
united,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  excavations  in  the  ftone, 
and  to  drive  into  them  nails  or  pegs  of  wood  in  order 
to  hold  the  firft  layer. 

Th«  firft  layer  is  made  of  good  lime  and  a  cement 
of  pounded  brick,  or,  which  is  ftill  better,  river-fand  : 
this  latter  forms  a  layer  more  uneven,  and  better  fitted 
to  retain  the  fecond  fmooth  and  poHfhed  layer  apphed 
to  its  furface. 

There  fhoiild  be  experiments  to  difcover  a  layer 
ftill  more  compad,  and  more  independent  of  the  vari- 
ations of  the  air ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  covers  the 
aquedu6ls  and  ancient  rcfervoirs  conftruded  by  the 
Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Before  applying  the  fecond  layer,  or  what  you  are 
to  paint,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  firft  be  perfedily  dry  ; 
for  there  iffues  from  the  lime,  when  it  is  moift,  a  fmell  ' 
both  difagreeable  and  pernicious  to  the  artift. 

When 
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refco.  When  the  fiVft  layer  is  perfeflly  dry,  it  is  wet  with 
water  in  proportion  to  its  drynels,  that  the  fecond 
layer  may  the  more  eafily  incorporate  with  it. 

The  fecond  layer  is  compofed  of  lime,  flaked  in 
the  air,  and  cxpofed  for  a  year,  nnd  of  river-fand,  of 
an  equal  grain,  and  moderately  fine. 

It  requires  an  adive  and  inieIHgcnt  mafon  to  apply 
this  layer,  as  the  furface  mvift  be  altogether  equal. 
ITie  operation  is  performed  with  a  trowel ;  and  the 
operator  requires  to  have  a  fmall  piece  of  woed  to 
take  away  the  large  grains  of  fand,  which,  remaining, 
ml^ht  render  the  furface  uneven. 

To  give  a  fine  poliih  to  this  layer,  one  ought  to 
take  a  ftieet  of  paper,  apply  it  to  the  wall,  and  pafs 
and  repnfs  the  trowel  over  the  paper.  By  this  means 
the  little  inequalities  which  hurt  the  exaiStnefs  of  the 
ftroke,  and  which  produce  falfe  appearances  at  a 
diltance,  are  entirely  fmoothed. 

The  artift  muft  not  lay  more  than  the  painter  can 
fin'ih  in  a  day,  as  this  kind  of  painting  muft  be  exe> 
cuted  on  a  frefh  ground. 

The  layer  being  thus  prepared,  the  painter  begins 
his  ©peration  ;  but  as  painting  in  frefco  muft  be  exe- 
cuted rapidly,  and  as  there  is  no  time  to  retouch  any 
of  the  ftrokes,  the  painter,  as  we  have  obferved  under 
the  article  Fresco,  takes  care  to  provide  hi mfelf  with 
large  cartoons,  on  which  he  has  drawn,  with  exail- 
•  nefs,  and  in  their  full  fize,  the  figures  which  he  is  to 
paint,  which  leaves  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy 
them  on  the  wall. 

The  cartoons  are  compofed  of  fcveral  fheets  of 
large  paper  pafted  one  on  another,  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  flender. 

The  painter  traces  the  tracks  of  the  figures  on  the 
plafter,  by  palling  a  fteel  point  over  the  tracks  in  the 
cartoons,  or  in  pricking  them. 

Having  in  this  manner  attained  an  exaft  and  fpeedy 
drawing,  it  now  remains  to  execute  the  painting. 

But  it  is  effential,  when  one  wifhes  to  finifli  any 
fmall  work  of  this  kind,  in  the  firft  place  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  proper  colours,  and  of  thofe  which  can- 
not be  ufed. 

In  general,  the  colours  which  are  extracted  from 
earths,  and  thofe  which  have  pafTed  through  the  fire, 
are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  employed  in  this  kind 
of  painting. 

The  colours  are  white,  made  of  lime,  the  white  of 
egg-fhells,  ultramarine,  the  black  of  charcoal,  yellow 
ochre,  burnt  vitriol,  red  earth,  green  of  Verona, 
Venetian  black,  and  burnt  ochre. 

There  are  others  which  require  to  be  ufed  with 
great  precaution,  fuch  as  enamel  blue,  cinnabar,  and 
white  marble  duft. 

When  enamel  blue  is  ufed,  it  requires  to  be  applied 
inftantaneoufly,  and  when  the  lime  is  very  moift, 
otherwife  it  does  not  incorporate  with  the  plafter  ; 
and  if  one  retouch  with  this  colour,  it  muft  be  done 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  firft  application,  to  increafe 
its  luftre. 

With  regard  to  the  white  marble  duft,  it  is  fubjeft 
to  turn  black  if  it  be  not  mixed  up  with  a  convenient 
quantity  of  white  lime. 

Cinnabnr,  which  has  a  fplendor  almoft  fuperlor  to 
all  other  colours,  lofes  it  almoft  entirely  when  mixed 
with  lime.   At  the  fame  time,  it  may  be  employed  in 
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places  not  expofed  to  the  air,  with  a  little  degree  of  Elydenc 

care  in  the  preparation.    Reduce  a  quantity  of  the  ^^"'^"'^'y 

pureit  cinnabar  to  powder,  put  it  into  an  earthen  vef- 

fel,  and  pour  lime-water  on  it  for  two  or  three  times. 

By  this  procefs  the  cinnabar  receives  fome  impreflion 

of  lime-water,  which  makes  it  capableof  being  employed 

in  frefco-painting. 

One  of  the  beft  colours,  and  the  one  moft  ufed  in 
frefco  for  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  for  giving  the 
requifite  tone,  is  white  of  lime.  This  white  is  prepa- 
red by  mixing  lime  flaked  long  before  with  good 
v?ater.  The|lime  depofites  a  fediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel;  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  this  fedi- 
ment id  the  white  of  lime. 

Another  kind  of  white  might  be  ufed,  the  effecls 
of  which  would  be  known  by  experience,  namely,  the 
white  of  egg-fhells.  To  prepare  this  white,  one  muft 
take  a  great  quantity  of  ftiells  of  eggs,  which  muft  be 
pounded  and  boiled  In  water  along  v/ith  a  quantity  of 
quicklime  ;  after  this  they  are  put  into  a  ftrainer,  and 
wafhed  repeatedly  with  fountain-water. 

The  ftiells  are  again  pounded  until  the  water  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe  become  pure  and  limpid  ;  and 
when  they  are  in  this  manner  reduced  to  powder,  this 
powder  is  grinded  in  water,  and  formed  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  dried  in  the  fun. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  ochres  make  excellent  co- 
lours for  frefco,  and  take  different  fhades,  being  pre- 
vloufly  burned  in  iron  chefts. 

With  regard  to  the  Naples  yellow.  It  is  dangerous 
to  ufe  it  where  the  painting  is  much  expofed  to  the 
air.  The  blacks  of  charcoal,  of  peach- ftones,  and  of 
vine  twigs,  are  good  ;  but  that  extratled  from  bones  Is 
of  no  value. 

Roman  vitriol  gathered  at  the  furnaces,  and  which' 
Is  called  l)Uf?2t  "vitriol,  grinded  afterwaids  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  refifls  the  air  extremely  well  when  employed  in 
lime.  There  is  alfo  a  red  extrafted  from  this  prepara- 
tion fome  what  like  that  produced  from  lac. 

This  colour  is  very  proper  for  preparing  the  layers 
to  be  coloured  with  cinnabar;  and  the  draperies  paint- 
ed vi^th  thefe  two  colours  will  vie  In  fpkndor  with 
thofe  painted  with  fi-ne  lac;  In  oil. 

The  ultramarine  Is  the  moft  faithful  colour ;  and  It 
not  only  never  changes,  but  it  communicates  this  pre- 
cious quality  to  thofe  colours  with  which  it  Is  mixed. 

The  manner  of  employing  thofe  colours,  ia  t©  grind 
them  In  water,  and  to  begin  by  arranging  them  into 
the  principal  tints  you  are  to  employ:  thefcare  after- 
wards put  Into  pots  ;  and  It  is  neceffary  to  ufe  a  great 
many  pallets  raifed  at  the  edges,  to  form  the  interme- 
diate (hades,  and  to  have  under  your  eye  all  the  fhades 
you  require. 

As  all  the  tints,  except  burnt  ochre,  viokt,  red,  and 
blacks  of  all  kinds,  are  apt  to  become  clear,  the  pain- 
ter muft  have  beiide  him  fome  pieces  of  brick  or  new 
tile  very  dry.  A  dafh  of  the  colours  Is  applied  to  one 
of  thefe  with  the  pencil  before  ufing  them ;  and  as  tile 
inftantaneoufly  Imbibes  the  water,  one  perceives  what 
the  fhade  will  be  after  the  frefco  is  dry. 

§  2.  Ely  dork  Paintings  invented  by  M.  Vincent  of  Mont' 
petit. 

This  new  kind  of  painting  is  little  known,  and  cao 
pablc  of  great  impxovementr 
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Its  principal  advantages  are,  that  the  artift  is  able 
to  give  the  greateft  finifhing  pofiible  to  fnnaU  figures 
in  oil ;  to  add  to  the  mellownefs  of  oil  painting,  the 
greateft  beauty  of  water-colours  in  miniature,  and  to 
do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  like  a  large 
picture  feen  through  a  glafs  which  diminiihes  objefts. 

This  kind  of  painting  takes  its  name  from  two 
Greek  words  expreflive  of  oil  and  water;  becaufe  thefe 
two  liquids  are  employed  in  the  e,xecution.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  manner  of  proceeding  :  A  piece  of  very 
line  linen,  or  of  white  tafFety,  is  fized  with  ftarch,  in 
the  mo  ft  equal  manner  poffible,  on  pieces  of  glafs  about 
two  inches  fquare,  the  angles  of  which  arc  blunted  in 
order  that  the  cloth  may  cover  them  neatly  and  wlth- 
jout  wrinkles. 

When  thefe  pieces  of  cloth  are  fufficiently  dry,  a 
layer  compofed  of  white  lead  finely  grinded,  and  oil  of 
pinks  or  of  poppies,  the  whiteft  that  can  be  found,  is 
applied  to  them  with  a  knife.  When  this  layer  is  dry 
enough  to  admit  of  fcraping,  more  may  be  applied  if 
neceflary. 

As  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance  for  the  prefer- 
vatlon  of  this  kind  of  painting,  that  the  different  lay- 
ers be  purged  of  oil,  in  order  that  they  may  imbibe 
the  colours  applied  ta  them,  it  is  neceffary  that  their 
furface  be  very  fmooth,  very  dry,  and  very  hard. 

The  artift  is  next  provided  with  a  circle  ®f  copper 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  height,  extremely  thin,  and  painted  on  the  infide 
with  black.  This  circle  is  employed  to  contain  the 
water  on  the  furface  of  the  pifture. 

The  preference  is  given  to  water  diftilled  from  rain 
cr  fnow;  becaufe  ordinary  water,  from  the  falts  which 
it  contains,  is  pernicious  to  this  kind  of  painting. 

It  is  neceffary  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  colours  muft 
be  grinded  between  two  oriental  agates,  moft  carefully 
preferved  from  duft,  and  mixed  with  oil  of  poppies,  or 
any  other  ficcative  oil  which  has  been  extrafted  with- 
out fire,  and  pure  as  water. 

All  the  colours  being  grinded,  they  are  placed  in  a 
fmall  heap  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  which  is  covered  with 
-diftilled  water  in  a  tin -box. 
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When  the  materials  are  thus  prepared,  the  fubjeft  JE!yd 
is  flightly  traced  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  cloth  above- 
mentioned  with  a  lead  pencil. 

The  tints  are  formed  on  the  pallets  from  the  heaps 
of  colours  under  the  water,  and  the  pallet  placed  as 
ufual  on  the  left  arm  with  the  thumb  through  the 
apertare. 

The  pifture  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore-" 
finger,  fupported  by  the  middle,  and  the  neceffary  pen- 
cils between  the  third  and  little  fingers.  The  hand  is 
fupported  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  that  there  may  be 
full  liberty  of  bringing  the  work  near,  or  keeping  it 
at  a  diftance  from  the  eye. 

The  pencils  are  cleaned  with  the  effence  of  reftificd. 
turpentine. 

After  having  made  the  rough  draught  with  the  co- 
lours ftill  frefh,  the  circle  of  copper,  which  ought  to 
furround  the  pidurc,  is  fitted  exaftly  to  the  furface. 

The  diftilled  water  is  poured  within  this  circle  to 
the  height  of  one-eighth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  the 
body  is  leaned  forward  till  the  fight  fallperpendicularly 
on  the  object. 

The  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  muft  reft  on  the 
internal  right  angle  of  the  pitlure. 

The  artift,  with  a  fine  and  firm  pencil,  runs  over 
the  firft  draught,  to  give  colours  to  the  weak  places, 
and  to  foften  thofe  which  appear  too  ftrong. 

As  foon  as  the  oil  fwims  on  the  top,  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  the  picture  is  carefully  covered  with 
a  watch-glafs,  and  dried  in  a  box  with  a  gentle  heat. 

When  it  is  fufficiently  dry,  to  be  fcraped  almoft  to 
a  level  with  the  knife  :  the  above  operation  is  renewed 
till  the  artift  is  fatisfied  with  his  work. 

It  is  in  this  laft  work  that  the  artift  feels  all  the 
advantage  of  this  new  method  for  finifhing. 

The  water  poured  on  the  pifture  difcovers  all  the 
faults  of  the  pencil,  gives  facihty  in  fearching  into  the 
bottom  of  the  (hades,  and  the  power  of  correcting  the 
work  and  of  rendering  it  perfetl. 

When  the  work  is  finished,  it  is  put  under  a  cryftal, 
where  there  is  no  admiffion  of  External  air,  and  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat. 


PART  III.    Of  Oeconomical  Painting. 


SECTION  1. 

'T~'HE  objeA  of  this  Part  is  to  give  an  account  of 
fome  mechanical  proceedings  in  certain  kinds  of 
painting,  calculated  to  preferve  and  embellifh  the  walls 
of  houfes  and  furniture.  This  branch  of  the  art  ex- 
tends to  every  psrt  of  architcdure.  The  whole  build- 
ing becomes  the  workftiop  of  the  artift;  the  flairs,  the 
balluftrades,  the  fafhes,  the  doors,  and  the  railing  of  all 
kinds,  occupying  his  firft  care,  and  then  the  cielings 
and  wainfcotting. 

The  artift  gives  to  all  his  Aibjefis  a  chofen  and  uni- 
form tint  ;  but  he  has  it  in  lits  power  to  vary  the  co- 
lours on  different  parts  of  the  building  in  fuch  a  rnaa- 
ner  as  to  produce  the  moil  pleafing  eftecl. 
Of  the  Among  the  utenfiis  of  the  painter,  it  is  needlefs, 

urenfiis  for  but  for  rendering  the  article  compltte,  to  mention 
thu  kind  of bruflies  and  pencils  ofuU  ii/.es  as  abfolutcly  neceffary. 


The  brufhes  are  made  of  boars  briftles,  or  of  hair 
with  a  mixture  of  briftles  ;  they  ought  to  be  ftraight, 
very  fmooth,  and  of  a  round  form.  Half  an  hour  be- 
fore they  are  ufed,  it  is  proper  to  foak  them  in  water, 
in  order  to  fwell  the  wood  of  the  handle,  and  prevent 
the  hairs  from  falling  off;  after  this  they  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  purpofes,  either  in  water  colours  or  in  oilj 
but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  for  the  former  they  re- 
quire lefs  foftening. 

The  pencils  are  made  of  badgers  hair,  or  any  fine 
hairs  enchafcd  in  the  pipes  of  quills  of  all  fizes. 

The  veffel  wherein  the  pencils  are  cleaned  is  made 
of  copper -or  of  tin,  fmooth  below,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  divided  int  )  two  parts  by  a  thin  plate  in  the 
middle.  The  oil,  or  the  fubftance  with  which  the  pen- 
cil is  cleaned,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  divifions. 

TiiC  pallet  is  made  of  the  v^'ood  of  the  pear  or  apple 
tree,  of  an  eval  or  fquare  fhape,  very  flender,  but 

fome- 
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omi  fomewliat  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  extremi- 
ties.  A  hole  is  made  in  one  of  its  fides  fufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  thumb  of  the  workman. 

When  the  pallet  is  new,  it  is  covered  with  oil  of 
walnuts  ;  and  as  often  as  It  dries,  the  operation  is  re- 
peated, till  it  be  fully  impregnated  ;  it  is  afterwards 
poliftied,  and  finally  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  linen 
dipped  in  oil  of  common  nuts. 

The  painter's  knife  is  a  thin  flexible  plate,  equally 
{lender  on  both  fides,  rounded  at  one  extremity,  and 
the  other  fixed  into  a  handle  of  wood. 

All  thfe  veffels  employed  to  hold  the  colours  fhould 
be  v:iTnifhed  ;  a  precaution  neceflary  to  prevent  their 
dry  ma:  too  quickly, 
d-  grind,  is  to  reduce  to  powder  the  fub fiances  which 

d  di-  give  colours  on  a  piece  of  marble  or  any  hard  ftone  by 
the  means  of  writer,  oil,  or  eflence* 

To  dilute,  is  to  impregnate  a  liquid  with  a  tint  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied 
by  a  brufh. 

When  the  raateriala  are  grinded  in  water,  it  is  pro- 
per to  dilute  them  in  fize  made  from  parchment.  If 
they  are  diluted  in  fpin't  of-wine,  there  muft  be  no  more 
diluted  than  what  ferves  the  immediate  occafion,  as 
colours  prepared  in  this  manner  dry  very  rapidly. 

Colours  grinded  in  oil  are  fometimes  diluted  with 
pure  oil,  more  frequently  with  oil  mixed  with  effence, 
and  commonly  with  the  pure  effence  of  turpentine ; 
the  eflence  makes  the  colours  eafy  to  work.  Thofc 
prepared  in  this  manner  are  rr.ore  folid,  but  they  re- 
quire more  time  to  dry. 

When  colours  are  grinded  with  the  effence  of  tur- 
pentine, and  diluted  in  varnifh,  as  they  require  to  be 
immediately  applied,  it  is  neceflary  to  prepare  a  fmall 
-quantity  at  a  time.  This  preparation  of  colours  gives 
greater  brilliancy,  and  dries  more  fpeedily,  than  thofe 
prepared  in  oil ;  but  they  require  more  art  to  manage 
them. 

They  grind  colours  or  coloured  fubftances  with  a 
mullet,  which  is  employed  on  the  ftone  till  they  be- 
come a  very  fine  powder.  The  operation  is  facihtated 
by  moiftening  them  from  time  to  time  with  a  little 
water,  and  by  coUefting  them  under  the  mullet  with 
the  knife.  They  are  afterwards  laid  in  fmall  heaps  on 
a  (hect  of  white  paper,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  fitua- 
tion  not  expofed  to  duft.  Thofe  who  grind  white 
lead  have  a  ftone  for  the  purpofe,  as  this  colour  is 
very  eafily  tarnifhed.  In  executing  this  part  well,  it 
15  necelfary  to  grind  the  colours  equally  and  mode- 
rately ;  to  grind  them  feparately,  and  not  to  produce 
a  tint  by  mixture  till  the  colours  are  well  prepared. 

Dilute  no  more  at  a  time  than  what  you  have  occa- 
fion to  employ,  to  prevent  them  from  growing  thick. 

In  grinding  the  colours,  put  in  no  more  liquid  than 
what  is  necelfary  to  make  the  folid  fubftances  yield 
eafily  to  the  mullet :  the  more  the  colours  are  grinded, 
they  mix  better,  and  give  a  fmoother  and  more  agree- 
able painting. 

It  is  alfo  necefl'ary  to  give  all  attention  to  the  grind- 
ing and  diluting  of  colours,  that  they  may  be  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin. 

Sect.  II.   Application  of  Colours. 
I.  Prepare  only  the  quantity  neceffary  for  the 
work  you  undertake,  becaufe  they  do  not  keep  long  j 
Vol..  XIII.  Part  II. 
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and  thofe  which  are  newly  mixed  tre  more  vivid  andAppiiratiou 

beautiful.  of  Colours-.^ 

2.  Hold  the  brufti  ftraight  before  you,  and  allow  * 
only  the  furface  to  be  applied  to  the  fubjeft  :  iF  you 
hold  it  inclined  in  any  other  direftion,  you  will  run  the 
hazard  of  painting  unequally.. 

3.  It  is  neceffary  to  lay  on  the  colours  boldly,  snd 
with  great  ftrokes  ;  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
fpread  them  equally  over  the  furface,  and  not  filling 
up  the  moulding  and  carved  work.  If  this  accident 
Ihould  happen,  you  muft  have  a  little  bralh  to  clenn 
out  the  colours. 

4.  Stir  them  frequently  in  the  vefTel,  that  they  may 
preferve  always  the  fame  tint,  and  that  no  fediment 
may  remain  at  the  bottom . 

5.  Take  care  not  to  overcharge  the  brufli  with  the 
colour. 

6.  Never  apply  a  fecond  Inyer  till  the  firft  or  prece- 
ding one  be  perfeftly  dry  ;  which  it  is  eafily  known 
to  be  when,  in  bearing  the  hand  gently  over  it,  ic  does 
not  adhere. 

7.  In  order  to  render  this  drying  more  fpeedy  and 
uniform,  make  always  the  layers  as  thin  as  pofiible. 

8.  Before  painting,  it  is  neceffary  to  prime  the  fub- 
je£l  ;  that  is,  to  give  it  a  layer  of  fize,  or  of  white  co- 
louring oil,  to  fill  up  the  porep,  and  render  the  furface 
fmooth  :  hy  this  means  fewer  layers  of  colour  or  of 
varnifli  arc  afterwards  neceffary. 

9.  Every  fubjeil  to  be  painted  or  gilded  ought  to 
have  firft  a  white  ground  ;  this  prefervcs  the  colours 
frefh  and  vivid,  and  repairs  the  damage  which  they  oc* 
cafionally  receive  from  the  air. 

^  I.    Of  Painting  in  Water-colours, 

To  paint  in  water-colours,  is  to  do  it  in  thofe  which 
are  grinded  in  water  and  diluted  in  fize.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  this  painting ;  namely,  common^  the  var' 
nifbed,  and  that  which  is  called  king's  •white;  but  before 
entering  on  thefe,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  fume  preli- 
minary obfervations. 

1.  Take  care  that  there  be  no  greafe  on  the  fab- 
jeft ;  and  if  there  be,  fcrape  it  off,  or  cleaR  it  with  a 
lye,  or  rub  the  greafy  part  with  garlic  and  worm« 
wood. 

2.  Let  the  diluted  colour  fall  in  threads  from  the 
end  of  the  brufti  when  you  take  it  out  of  the  vefTel ; 
if  it  adheres  to  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  wants  fize. 

3.  Let  all  the  layers,  cfpecially  at  the  beginning,  be 
laid  on  very  warm,  provided  that  the  liquid  be  not 
boiling,  which  would  effeftually  fpoil  the  fubje6l ;  and 
if  on  wood,  expofe  it  to  crack.  The  laft  layer,  given 
immediately  before  the  varnifh,  is  the  only  one  which 
ought  to' be  appHed  cold. 

4.  In  very  fine  work,  where  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
beautiful  and  folid  colours,  the  fubjeils  are  prepared 
by  fize  and  proper  whites,  which  fcrvc  as  a  ground  to 
receive  the  colour,  and  render  the  furface  very  equal 
and  fmooth. 

5.  Whatever  colour  is  to  be  laid  on,  the  white 
ground  is  the  beft,  as  it  affimilates  moft  eafily  with 
the  painting,  which  borrows  always  fomething  of  the 
ground. 

6.  If  knots  of  wood  are  found  in  the  fubjeA,  it  is 
neceffary  to  rub  them  with  garlic,  to  make  the  fize 
adhere. 

4N  -  To 
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Application  make  the  following  details  fufScientI)'-  plain,  we 

<f  Coioiir?.  ^^i^^  jj^g  meafures  to  which  the  quantity  of  co- 
'  ""  ■  *  lours  are  npplied  at  fathoms  ;  that  is  to  f  .y,  fix  feet 
in  height  by  fix  feet  in  breadth.  We  fiiall  afterwards 
fix  the  quantity  of  materialr,,  and  of  liquids  neceflfary 
to  cover  this  furface.  This,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
a6lly  defined  ;  as  fome  fubjefts  imbibe  the  colours  much 
inore  than  others.  The  manner  of  employing  them 
alf.T  makes  a  difference ;  as  habit  enables  one  to  ma- 
nage them  to  greater  advantage  than  another.  And 
it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  firfl;  layer  will  con- 
fume  more  than  the  fecond  ;  and  that  a  prepared  fub- 
je&.  requires  lefs  than  one  which  has  not  been  fo. 

When  we  fpeak  of  a  fathom,  it  muft  be  underftood 
of  a  fmooth  and  equal  furface  ;  for  if  the  wood  is  va- 
ried with  mouldings  ani  carving,  there  muft.  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  colours.  In  general  it  re- 
quires about  a  pound  of  colours  to  paint  a  fquare  fa- 
thom in  water-colour3.  In  making  up  this  quantity, 
take  three-fourths  of  colours  giinded  in  water,  ani 
one-feurth  pound,  or  fix  ounces»  of  fize  to  dilute  it. 

§  2'     0/  Painting  in  common  Water-colours. 

Works  which  require  no  great  care  or  preparation, 
as  cielings  and  ftaircafes,  are  generally  pfiinted  in 
common  water  colours,  i.e.  with  earths  infufed  in  wa- 
ter and  diluted  in  fize. 

For  a  common  white  kind  of  this  painting,  fteep 
Spaniih  white  moderately  pounded  in  water  for  two 
hours.  Infufe  a  proper  quantity  of  the  black  of  char- 
coal in  water  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time ;  mix  the  black 
and  white  in  the  proportion  that  the  tint  requires  ;  af- 
terwards mix  them  up  with  a  pretty  ftrong  fize,  fuf- 
ficiently  thick  and  warm,  and  apply  them  to  the  fub- 
]t6l  in  as  many  layers  as  may  be  thpught  necelTary. 
It  requires  about  two  pounds  of  white  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  a  quantity  of  black  in  proportion  to  the 
tint,  together  with  a  part  of  fize,  to  cover  a  fqu?.re  fa- 
thom. If  tliis  be  employed  on  old  walls,  they  muft  be 
well  fcraped,  the  dud  brufhed  off  with  a  hair  befom, 
and  wafhed  carefully  with  lime  water.  If  on  new  pia- 
l^^er,  the  colours  require  more  fize. 

All  kinds  of  colours  may  be  grinded  in  water  only 
when  the  tint  is  made  ;  and  when  they  have  been  in- 
fufed in  water,  they  muft  be  mixed  up  with  fize. 

§  3.    Walls  dme  luilh  the  White  Des  Carmes. 

The  white  des  carmes  is  a  manner  of  whitening  in- 
terior walls,  whereby  they  are  rendered  extremely 
beautiful. 

1.  Procure  a  quantity  of  the  very  befl  lime,  and 
pafs  it  through  fine  linen;  pour  it  into  a  large  tub,  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  fpigot  at  the  height  equ?l  t©  that  which 
the  lime  occupies  :  fill  the  tub  with  clear  fountain- 
water  ;  beat  the  mixture  with  great  pieces  of  wood, 
and  then  allow  it  to  fettle  for  24  houra. 

2.  Open  the  fpigot,  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  fup- 
ply  the  tub  with  frefli  water,  and  continue  this  opera- 
ticsn  for  feveral  days  until  the  lime  receives  the  greateft 
degree  of  whitenefs. 

3.  When  you  allow  the  water  finally  to  run  off,  the 
lime  will  be  found  in  the  conTftency  of  pafte;  but  with 
the  quantity  you  ufe  it  is  neceffary  to  mix  a  little  Pruf- 
-fian  bl«£  or  indigo  to  relieve  the  brightnefs  of  the 
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white,  and  a  fm;ill  quantity  of  tiirp^ntlne  to  give  itApplic 
brilli  ncy.     The  fize  proper  for  it  is  made  ot  glove- of  Cole 

leather,  with  the  addition  of  fome  alum  ;   and  the  '  v 

whole  \i  applied  with  a  ftrong  bruHi  in  five  or  .fix 
layers  to  new  plafter. 

4.  The  wall  is  ftrongly  rubbed  over  with  a  b^ufti  of 
hogs  briftles  after  the  painting  is  dry  ;  which  gives  it 
its  luftre  and  value,  and  which  makes  it  appear  like 
marble  or  ftucco. 

54.    Of  Badegeon. 

Badggeon  is  a  pale  yellow  colour  applied  to  pla!ler 
to  make  it  appear  like  free  ftones.  It  gives  to  old 
houfes  and  churches  the  exterior  of  a  new  building,  by 
affuming  the  colour  of  ftones  newly  cut. 

1.  Take  a  quantity  of  lime  newly  killed. 

2.  Add  to  it  the  half  quantity  of  what  the  Frencli 
call  fciure  de  pierre^  in  which  you  have  mixed  of  the 
ochre  of  rue,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  ftone  yo* 
intend  to  imitate. 

3.  Steep  the  whole  in  a  pail  of  water,  in  which  it 
melted  a  poimJ  of  rock  alum.  When  the  fciure  de 
pierre  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  neceffaiy  to  ufe  a  great- 
er quantity  of  ochre  de  rue,  or  of  yellow  ochre,  or  grind 
the  fcales  of  the  ftone  de  St  I.eu;  pafs  it  through  a  fieve;. 
and  along  with  the  lime  it  will  form  a  cement,  on  whick 
the  weather  wiilfcarcely  make  any  imprefiion. 

§  S'         Cielwgs  and  the  Roofs  of  R  ooms.  1 

When  the  cielings  or  roafs  are  new,  ani  you  wifh 
to  whiten  them,  take  white  of  Bougival,  to  which  ^dd 
a  Httle  of  the  black  of  charcoal  to  prevent  the  white 
from  growing  reddifh  :  infufe  them  feparately  in  wa- 
ter ;  mix  the  whole  with  half  water  and  half  lize  of 
glove-leather,  which  being  ftrong  would  make  the  layer 
ccrae  off  in  rolls  if  it  were  not  reduced  with  water. 
Give  two  layers  of  this  tint  while  it  is  lukewarm. 

If  the  roof  h»s  l)een  formerly  whitened,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fcrape  to  the  quick  all  the  remaining  white  j 
then  give  it  two  or  three  layers  of  lime  to  ground 
and  whiten  it  :  Brufh  it  carefully  over  ;  and  give  it 
two  or  three  layers  of  the  white  of  Bougival  prepared 
as  before. 

§.  6.   Of  Colouring  the  hacks  of  Chimneys  with  Lead  Ore^ 

Clean  them  with  a  very  ftrong  brufh,  and  care- 
fully rub  off  the  dutt  and  ruft  ;  pound  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  lead  ore  into  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  veffel  with  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  ;  then  apply 
it  to  the  back  of  the  chimney  with  a  brufti :  When  it 
is  made  black  with  this  liquid,  take  a  dry  brufti,  dip  it 
in  the  fame  powder  without  vinegar,  and  dry  and  rub 
it  with  this  brulh  till  it  become  ftiining  as  glafs. 

§  7.     Of  Variiipied  Water-colours. 

The  advafitages  of  this  kind  of  painting  arc,  that 
the  colours  do  not  fade  ;  that  tlsey  refleil  the  light ; 
that  they  give  no  offenfive  fmell,  but  permit  the  places 
to  be  inhabited  as  foon  as  finiilied  ;  and  that  the  var- 
nifti  preferves  the  wood  from  inftfts  and  moiilure. 

To  make  a  fine  varnifh  on  water-colours,  feven  prin- 
cipal operations  are  neceffary;  namely,  to  fize  the  wood, 
to  prepaie  the  white,  to  foften  and  rub  the  fubjeft,  to 
clean  the  moulding,  to  paint,  to  fize,  and  to  varnifti.' 

To 
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To  fize  tlie  wood  h  t«  givtf  one  or  two  layers  of  fize 
to  th€  fubjeft  which  you  intend  to  paint. 

Take  three  heads  of  garlic  and  a  handful  of  worm- 
wood leaves ;  boil  them  in  three  pints  of  water  till 
they  are  reduced  to  one ;  pnfs  the  juice  through  a  li- 
nen cloth,  and  mix  it  with  a  pint  of  parchment  {vie  ; 
add  half  a  handful  of  fait  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  ; 
and  boil  the  whole  on  the  fire. 

vSize  the  wood  witli  this  boiling  liquOr  ;  allow  it  to 
penetrate  into  the  carved  and  fmooth  places  of  the 
wood,  but  take  cnre  at  the  fame  time  to  take  it  as 
clean  off  the  work  as  polTible,  or  at  leaft  to  leave  it  at 
no  place  thicker  than  another.  This  firft  fizing  ferves 
to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  to  prevent  the 
materials  afterwards  from  colkfting  in  a  body,  which 
would  caufc  the  work  to  fall  off  in  fcales. 

In  a  pint  of  ftrong  parchnr.ent  fize,  to  which  you 
have  added  four  pintfi  of  warm  water,  put  two  hand- 
fuls  of  white  Bougival,  and  allow  it  to  infufe  for  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hour. 

Stir  it  well,  and  give  a  fingle  layer  of  it  to  the  fub- 
jeft  very  warm  but  not  boiling,  equally  and  regularly 
laid  on,  a'nd  dafhed  with  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  brufh 
into  the  mouldings  and  carved  work. 
.  To  prepare  the  white,  take  a  quantity  of  ftrong 
parchment  fize,  and  fprinkle  lightly  over  it,  with  the 
hand,  Bougival  white,  till  the  fize  be  covered  with 
it  about  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ;  allow  it  to  foak 
for  half  an  hour  as  near  the  fire  as  to  keep  it  milk 
warm  ;  and  then  ftir  it  with  the  brufh  till  the  kmps 
are  broken,  and  it  be  fufficiently  mixed. 

Give  feven,  eight,  or  ten  layers  of  this  white,  or 
as  many  as  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  defeds  in 
the  wood  fliall  render  neceffary,  giving  more  white  to 
the  parts  which  require  to  be  foftened  but  in  gene- 
ral, the  layers  mnft  be  equal  both  ^ith  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  the  white  and  theflrength  of  the  fize. 

The  laft  layer  of  the  white  ought  to  be  clearer 
lhah  the  reft,  which  is  made  by  adding  water.  It 
muft  be  applied  more  flightly,  taking  care  with  fmall 
brufties  to  cover  all  the  difficult  places  in  the  mouldings 
r.nd  carved  work.  It  is  neceffary  alfo,  between  the 
drying  of  the  difTerent  layers,  to  fill  up  all  the  defeats 
with  white  maftich  and  fize. 
c.  To  foften,  is  to  give  to  the  fubje£t  after  the  whiten- 
ing a  fmooth  and  equal  furface,  and  to  rub  it  over 
with  a  pnroice-ftone. 

The  woed  being  dry,  take  little  pieces  of  white 
wood  and  of  pumice- ftone,  grinded  for  the  purpofe 
into  all  neceffary  forms,  cither  for  the  panels  or  the 
moulding. 

Take  cold  water,  h&at  being  deftruAive  of  this  kind 
t>f  work  ;  in  fummer  it  is  common  to  add  a  fittlc  ice. 
Soften  the  wall  with  a  brufh,  but  only  as  much  at  a 
time  as  you  can  eafily  work,  as  the  water  might  di- 
lute the  white  and  fpoil  the  whole  :  Then  fm:ooth 
and  rub  it  with  the  pumice  ftones  and  with  the  fmall 
pieces  of  wood  :  Wafti  it  with  a  brufh  as  you  fmooth 
it,  and  rub  it  over  with  a  piece  of  new  linen,  which 
gives  a  fine  luftrc  to  the  work. 

The  mouldings  and  caived  work  are  cleaned  with 
an  iron  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
operation  is  not  to  raife  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

The  fubjcd  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive  the  co. 
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lour  you  intend  to  give  it.  Choofe  yoKH-  iint  ;  ^"P-Qfi^jJ"^/* 
pofe  a  filver  colour.  ■       \  • 

Grind  white  cerufe  and  Bougival  white  feparately  28 
in  water,  of  «ach  an  equal  quantity,  and  ftiix  them  to- Fifth  opc- 
gether. — Add  a  little  blue  of  indigo  and  a  very  fmall  ration, 
quantity  of  black  of  charcoal  from  the  vine-tree  very 
fine,  grinded  alfo  feparately,  and  in  water ;  more  or 
lefs  of  the  one  or  other  gives  the  tint  you  require.— 
Dilute  this  tint  in  ftrong  parchment  fize  ;  pafs  it 
through  a  bolting  cloth  of  filk  very  fine,  and  lay  the 
tint  on  your  work,  taking  care  to  fpread  it  very 
equally  ;  and  then  give  it  two  hiyers,  and  the  colour 
is  applied.  *5 

Make  a  weak,  beautiful,  and  clean  fize  ;  ftir  it  till  S  xUi  ope. 
it  cools  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  cloth,  and  give  two*^^ 
layers  to  the  work  with  a  foft  painting  brufh,  which 
has  been  uftd^  but  which  you  have  been  careful  to 
clean.  Take  care  not  t®  choak  up  the  mouldings  nor 
to  lay  on  the  fize  thicker  on  one  place  than  another, 
and  fpread  it  over  the  work  very  flightly,  otherwife  you 
will  dilute  the  colours,  and  occafion  undulations  in  the 
painting. 

The  beauty  of  the  work  depends  on  this  laft  fizing ; 
for  if  any  part  is  omitted,  the  varnifli  will  penetrate 
into  the  colours  and  give  it  a  darker  lhade.  30 

When  the  fizing  is  d^y,  lay  on  two  or  three  layers  Seventh  o* 
of  fpirit-of-winc  varnifti,  taking  care  that  the  place  onP"^^'^®'^' 
which  you  lay  it  be  warm,  and  the  work  is  finiftied. 

§8.     Of  the  King's  White, 

Tills  derives  its  name  frooi  the  nfe  of  it  in  the 
apr.rtments  of  the  French  king.  It  is  in  all  refpefts 
conduced  like  the  former,  except  that  there  is  only 
a  fmall  quantity  of  indigo,  to  take  the  yellovv  froni 
the  white,  without  any  black  of  charcoal,  and  without 
varnifh. 

This  white  anfwcrs  extremely  well  for  apartments 
which  are  feldom  ufed  ;  but  otherwife  it  fpoils  eafily, 
efpccially  in  bed-chambers.  It  is  the  beft  white  where 
there  is  any  kind  of  gilding;  and  in  this  cafe  it  receives 
a  little  varnifti. 

Sect.  III.    Of  Painting  in  Oil-colours. 

To  paint  in  oil  is  to  apply  to  all  forts  of  fubjefts, 
as  walls,  wood,  cloths,  and  metals,  coloured  earths 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oiL  The  ancients  arc  thought 
to  have  been  ignoraht  of  this  art,  and  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery  is  generally  afcribed  to  John  Van  Eyck 
a  Flettiifh  painter.  The  fecret  is  nothiag  more  than 
fubrtituting  oil  in  place  of  water  in  grinding  and  di- 
luting colours. 

By  means  of  oil  the  colours  are  longer  prefervedj 
and  not  drying  fo  fpeedily,  they  give  painters  lenger 
time  to  fmooth,  finifh,  and  retouch,  their  works; 
the  colours  being  more  marked,  and  mixing  better  to- 
gether, give  morediftinguilhable  tints,  and  more  vivid 
and  agreeable  gradations,  and  the  colouring  is  more 
fweet  aad  delicate. 

The  painting  in  oil  confifte  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
of  that  in  fimple  oil  and  of  that  in  polifhed  oil  varnifh. 

^  I,    Ohfervations  on  painting  in  Oil. 

I.  When  bright  colours,  as  white  or  grey,  are  grind- 
ed and  diluted  in  oil,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  the 
4N  2  oi^ 
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OiSSfur"         walnuts  ;  but  if  the  colours  be  dark,  fuch  as 
'   "  ^       c^efnut.  or  olive,  or  brown,  you  muftmake  ufeof  pure 
linfeed  oil. 

^  2.  When  the  colours  are  grinded  and  diluted  in 
oil,  they  muft  be  laid  on  cold,  except  on  a  new  or 
moift  plafter,  which  requires  them  to  be  boihng. 

3.  Every  colour  dihited  in  pure  oil,  or  in  oil  mix- 
ed  with  eiFence,  ought  to  fall  io  threads  from  the  end 
©f  the  brufh. 

4.  Take  care  to  flir  from  time  to  time  your  colour 
before  taking  it  up  on  the  brufh,  that  it  may  preferve 
an  equal  thicknefs,  and  confequently  the  fame  tone. 
Kotvvithftanding  the  precaution  of  ftirring,  if  it  is 
found  to  be  thicker  towards  the  bottom,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  pour  in  from  time  to  time  a  little  oiL 

5.  In  general,  every  fubjed  which  is  painted  in  oil 
ought  firll  to  receive  one  or  two  layers  of  white  ce- 
rufe,  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil. 

6.  When  the  painting  is  expofed  to  the  air,  as  in, 
doors,  windows,  and  other  works,  which  cannot  be 
varnifhed,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  thefe  layers  with  pure 
oil  of  walnuts,  mixed  up  with  about  one  ounce  of  ef- 
fence  to  a  pound  of  colours;  more  would  make  the 
colours  brown,  and  occafioo  them  to  fnll  off  in  duft  ; 
but  this  quantity  prevents  the  fun  from  bliftering  the 
work. 

7.  In  fubjeds  on  the  infide  of  the  houfe,  or  when 
the  painting  is  varniflied,  the  firft  layer  ought  to  be 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oil,  and  the  laft  diluted  with 
pure  effence. 

8.  If  copper  or  iron,  or  other  hard  fubftances, 
are  to  be  painted,  it  is  neceffary  to  mix  a  little  cf- 
fence  with  the  firft  layers,  to  make  the  oil  penetrate 
into  them. 

9.  When  there  are  many  knots  in  the  fubjeft,  as 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  fir-wood,  and  when  the 
colour  does  not  eafily  take  impreffion  on  thefe  parts, 
it  is  neceffary,  when  you  paint  with  fimple  oil^  to  lay 
on  a  little  oil  mixed  with  litharge  on  the  knots.  If 
you  paint  with  poliflied  oil  varnifti,  it  is  neceffary  to 
apply  a  hard  tint,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpcak  of  afterwards.  A  fingle  layer  well  appHed  is 
generally  fufficient  to  give  a  body  to  the  wood,  and 
make  the  other  layers  apply  eafily^ 

10.  There  are  colours,  fuch  as  what  the  French  call 
Jlils-de  •grain,  black  of  charcoal,  and  efpecially  bone  and 
ivory -blacks,  which  are  difficult  to  dry  when  grinded 
in  oil.  To  remedy,  this  inc®nveniency,  the  following 
ficcatives  are  mixed  with  the  colours,  to  make  them 
dry,  viz.  litharge  both  of  the  filver  and  gold  colour, 
vitriol  or  copperas,  and  what  is  called  ftccative  oil. 

j  2.  Obfervations  on  the  Siccatives. 

1.  Do  not  mix  the  ficcatives  with  the  colours 
till  they  are  to  be  employed,  otherwife  it  will  thicken 
them. 

2.  Mix.  it  only  in  very  fmall  quantities  iatin,  where- 
in there  is  white  lead  or  cerufe,  becaufe  thofe  colours 
are  ficcative  of  themfelves,  efpecially  when  they  are 
diluted  in  effence. 

3.  In  painting  which  is  to  be  varnlfhed,  give  tlje 
ficcative  only  to  the  firft  layer,  and  allow  the 
other  layers,  in  which  there  is  effence,  to  dry  of  them- 
felves. 

4.  In  dark  colours  in  oil;  give  to  every  pound  of 
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colours  In  diluting  them  hal£  an  ounce  of  litharge;  painting 
to  bright  colours,  a  drachm  of  white  copperas  grind-  Oil-culoi 
cd  in  walnut  oil.  ■ 
^  5.  When  in  place  of  litharge  or  copperas  the  ficca- 
tive oil  is  employed,  it  requires  a  quartern  of  this  oil  to 
every  pound  of  colour. 

The  ficcative  oil  is  prepared  of  one  half  ounce  of 
litharge,  as  much  of  calcined  cerufe,  as  much  of  terre 
d'  ombre,  a  colour  with  which  the  French  p;.iint  (ha- 
dows,  and  as  much  of  talc  boiled  for  two  hours  on  a> 
flow  and  equal  fire,  with  one  pound  of  linfeed  oil,  and 
ftirred  the  whole  time.  It  mufl  be  carefully  fla'mmed 
and  clarified,  and  the  older  it  grows  it  is  better. 

§  3.  Obfervations  on  the  ^entities  of  Subjances  and 
Liiquids. 

\.  Ochres  and  earths  require  more  hquids  both  in- 
grinding  and  diluting  than  cerufe. 

2.  Different  quantities  of  liquids  are  required  in 
the  grinding  only  on  •account  of  greater  or  lefs. 
drynefs ;  but  in  diluting,  the  q^uautity  is  always  the 
fame. 

3.  For  the  firft  layer  after  the  priming,  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  colours  laid  on  afterwards,  to  a  fquare 
fathom  give  fourteen  ounces  of  cerufe,  about  two 
ounces  of  hquid  to  grind,  and  four  ounces  to  dilute  it. 
If  there  is  a  fecond  layer  of  the  fame  materials,  the 
quantities  will  require  to  be  lefs. 

4.  It  will  require  three  pounds  of  colour  for 
three  layers  of  a  fquare  fathom.  The  firft  may  con- 
fume  eighteen  ounces,  the  fecond  fixteen,  and  the 
third  fourteen. 

5.  To  compofe  thefe  three  pounds  of  colour,  take 
two  or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  grinded  colours, 
and  dilute  them  in  a  pint  or  three  half  pints  of  oil, 
mixed  with  effence  or  pure  oil.  But  if  the  firft  layer 
of  cerufe  is  not  ufed,  there  will  be  a  neceffity  for  a. 
greater  quantity  of  colours. 

A^.^.  In  the  following  kinds  and  applications  of  oil, 
painting,  we  are  to  hold  thofe  proportions  in  our  eye. 

^  4.  Painting  in  Jimple  Oil. 

On  doors  and  windows  give  a  layer  of  cerufe  grinded 
In  oil  of  walnuts  diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  together  with  windows' 
a  little  ficcative  ;   then  give   another  layer  of  the  and  win-* 
fame  preparation;   to  which,  if  you  want  a  greyifli'^^^  '^^ut*- 
colour,  add  a  little  black  of  charcoal  and  Pruffian  blue,*"*' 
grinded  alfo  in  oil  of  walnuts.    If  to  thefe  you  incline 
to  add  a  third  layer,  grind  and  dilute  it  in  pure  wal- 
nut oil;  obferving  that  the  two  laft  layers  be  lefs 
clear,  or  have  lefs  oil  in  them,  than  the  firft ;  the  co- 
lour in  this  cafe  is  more  beautiful  and  lefs  apt  to 
blifter  with  the  fun. 

Walls  that  are  to  be  painted  muftbe  very  dry  ;  and  of^*  tj- 
this  being  fuppofed,  give  two  or  three  layers  of  boiling  " 
linfeed  oil  to  harden  the  plafter ;  then  lay  on  two 
layers  of  cerufe  or  ochre,  grinded  and  diluted  in  \m. 
feed  oil ;  and  when  thefe  are  dry,  paint  the  wall. 

To  paint  tiles  of  a  flate  colour,  grind  feparately  Of^uJes- 
cerufe  and  German  black  in  hnfeed  oil ;  mix  them  to- 
gether in  the  proportion  which  the  colour  requires, 
and  dilute  them  in  hnfeed  oil :  then  give  the  firft 
layer  very  clean  to  prime  the  tiles  ;  and  make  the  three 
next  layers  thicker,  to  give  folidity  to  the  work. 
To  paint  arbours  and  all  kinds  of  garden  work, 

give 
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ntiug  in  give  aTaycr  of  white  ccrufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts, 
-colours,  and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a 
"'v"'~~'  little  litharge,  then  give  two  layers  of  green,  compofed 
arbours  ®^       pound  of  verdegrife  and  two  pounds  of  white 
lead,  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil, of  walnuts.  N.B.  This 
green  is  of  great  fervice  in  the  country  for  doors,  win- 
dow fliutters,  arbours,  gardens,  feats,  rails,  either  of 
wood  or  iron  ;  and  in  fhort  for  all  works  expofed  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

To  whiten  flatues,  vafes,  and  all  ornaments  of  ftone, 
cither  within  or  without  doors ;  firft  clean  the  fuhjeft 
well,  then  give  one  or  two  layers  of  white  cerufe, 
grinded  and  diluted  in  pure  oil  of  pinks,  and  finifh 
with  giving  one  or  many  layers  of  white  lead  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

If  you  wifh  to  paint  ©n  walls  not  expofed  to  the 
air,  or  on  new  plainer,  give  one  or  two  layers  of  boil- 
ing iinfeed  oil,  and  continue  the  brufh  till  the  walls 
are  fully  foaked;  then  give  a  layer  of  white  cerufe, 
grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts  and  diluted  with  three 
fourths  of  the  fame  oil  and  one  fourth  effence  ;  and 
laftly,  give  two  layers  more  of  white  cerufe,  grinded  in 
oil  of  walnuts  and  diluted  in  oil  mixed  with  effence, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  varnifhed  ;  but  in  pure  effence  if  it  is. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  walls  are  painted  white.  If 
you  adopt  another  colour,  it  is  neceffary  to  grind  and 
dilute  it  in  the  fame  quantities  of  oil  and  effence. 

To  paint  chairs,  tenches,  ftone,  or  plafter,  give  a 
layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts  and 
tone,  and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  into  which  you  have  caft  a  little 
lafter.      litharge  to  make  it  dry  ;  then  apply  a  layer  of  the 
tint  you  fix  on,  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  one  part 
oil  and  three  parts  effence  ;  and  afterwards  give  two 
more  layers  of  the  fame  tint  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted 
in  pure  effence  :  This  may  be  varnifhed  with  two  layers 
of  fpirit  of  wine. 
,  To  make  a  fteel  colour,  grind  feparately  in  effence, 

Df^locL""'^  white  cerufe,  Pruffian  blue,  fine  lac,  and  verdegrife. 

The  tone  which  you  require  is  procured  by  the  pro- 
per mixture  of  thofe  ingredients.  When  you  have 
fixed  on  the  tone  of  colour,  take  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut  of  the  ingredients,  and  dilute  them  in  a  fmall 
veffel  in  one  part  of  effence  and  three  parts  of  white 
oily  varnifh.  N.  B.  This  colour  is  generally  made  of 
white  cerufe,  of  black  charcoal,  and  Pruffian  blue, 
grinded  in  thick  oil,  and  diluted  in  effence,  which  is 
the  cheapeil  method  of  procuring  it ;  but  the  former  is 
the  moft  beautiful. 

Ejlj^f  For  painting  balluftrades  and  railings,  dilute  lamp- 

ides  and  black  with  varnifh  of  vermilion  ;  giving  two  layers 
lingt.     of  it,  and  afcerwards  two  layers  of  fpirit-of-wine  var- 
nifh. 

rifcet       Since  the  dlfcovery  of  oil-painting,  and  the  know- 
ing of  a-   ^^^K^  that  wood  is  preferved  by  it,  and  efpecially  fince 
[aitments.  the  difcovery  of  a  varnifh  without  fmell,  and  which 
even  takes  away  that  of  oil,  the  painting  of  apartments 
in  oil  has  been  with  juflice  preferred. 

In  faft  the  oil  ftops  up  the  pores  of  the  wood  j  and 
although  it  does  not  altogether  refill  the  impreffion 
of  moifture,  yet  the  effeft  is  fo  little  perceptible,  that 
it  is  to  he  recommended  as  the  beft  method  of  pre- 
ferving  wood. 

To  preferve  wainfcotting  in  the  moft  effeftual  man- 
ner from  moifture,  it  is  neceffary  to  paint  the  wall  be- 
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hind  it  with  two  or  three  layers  of  common  red,  grind-  Painting  in 
ed  and  diluted  in  Iinfeed  oil.  Oil  colours. 

To  paint  the  wainfcotting  itfelf,  give  a  layer  of  white  '* 
cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  the 
fame  oil  mixed  with  effence.  This  layer  being  dry, 
give  two  more  of  the  colour  you  have  adopted, 
grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  pure  effence.  If  you 
wifh  the  mouldings  and  fculpture  to  be  painted  in 
a  different  colour,  grind  and  dilute  it  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  colours  are 
fully  dry,  give  two  or  three  layers  of  your  white 
varnifh  without  fmell,  and  which  alfo  prevents  the 
offenfive  fmell  of  the  oil  colours.  N.  B.  Thofe  who 
begin  their  operations  in  water  colours,  if  they  find 
it  more  agreeable,  may  finifh  it  in  oil  colours  as  above. 

When  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  well  flopped  by 
the  prepared  white,  a  layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in 
oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  mixed  with 
effence,  may  be  applied.  This  will  be  fufficient,  the 
wood  being  previoufly  primed  ;  and  afterwards  lay  oa. 
your  intended  colour  and  varnifh. 

§  5.    Painting  in  Oil  with  the  polifhed  Varnipi. 

This  is  the  beft  kind  of  oil-painting,  owing  more 
to  the  care  it  requires  than  to  the  proceedings,  for 
they  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  fimple  oil- 
painting  ;  the  difference  confifting  only  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  manner  of  finifhing. 

To  paint  wainfcottings  of  apartments  with  the  po-  WainfcoS*- 
lifhed  varnifh,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  that  tings, 
the  pannels  be  new.  Then, 

1.  Make  the  furface  of  the  fubjeft  which  you  mean 
to  paint  very  fraooth  and  level,  which  is  done  by  a 
layer,  which  ferves  to  receive  the  hard  tint  or  polifhed- 
ground  and  the  colours. 

This  layer  ought  to  be  of  white,  whatever  colour 
you  are  afterwards  to  apply.  It  confifts  of  white 
cerufe,  grinded  very  fine  in  Iinfeed  oil,  with  a  little 
litharge,  and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil  mixed  with  ef- 
fence. 

2.  Make  the  polifhed  ground  by  feven  or  eight  layo 
ers  of  the  hard  tint.  In  painting  equipages,  a  dozen 
is  neceffary. 

The  hard  tint  is  made,  by  grinding  pure  white  ce- 
rufe, which  has  not  been  much  calcined,  very  fine- 
ly in  thick  oil,  and  diluting  it  with  effence.  You 
muft  take  care  that  the  layers  of  the  hard  tint  be  not 
only  equal  as  to  the  application,  but  to  the  quantity 
of  the  white  cerufe  and  the  oil,  and  to  the  degree  of 
calcination.  Then, 

3.  Soften  this  ground  with  pumice-ftone. 

4.  Pollfh  it  moderately  with  a  piece  of  ferge  foakeJ 
in  a  pail  of  water,  in  which  you  have  put  fome  pow- 
der of  pumice-llone  finely  grinded  and  paffed  through 
a  fine  fieve.  There  is  no  occafion  to  fpare  wafh- 
ing,  as  this  part  of  the  operation  will  not  fpoil  with  . 
water, 

5.  Choefe  the  tint  with  which  you  intend  to  deco- 
rate your  apartment ;  grind  it  in  oil,  and  dilute  ic  \ 
in  effence;  pafs it  through  a  piece  of  very  fine  filk,  give 
two  or  three  layers  carefully  and  thinly  fpread  over  the 
furface,  as  on  this  part  of  the  operation  depends  in  a» 
great  meafure  the  btauty  of  the  colour.    All  forts  of. 

colours  ^ 
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Painting  In  coioBr$  caay  he  employed  ija  this  maHmer  in  oil  of  <£- 
Oil.colours.  fence. 

'  *  6.  Give  two  or  three  layers  of  a  fpirit-of-wine  var- 

nifh.lf  it  is  to  wainfcotting;  if  to  the  body  of  a  coach, 
a  varniOi  of  oil  is  employed.  If  the  varniih  is  to  be 
poli filed,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  feven  or  eight  layers 
at  Icaft,  laid  on  equally  and  with  great  precaution,  not 
to  be  thicker  in  one  phce  than  another,  which  occa- 
fions  fpot-s. 

7.  It  is  again  pclifhed  with  pumice-ftone  reduced 
to  powder,  and  water  and  a  piece  of  fcrge.    If  ttie 
wainfcotting  has  been  painted  before,  it  is  neceffary 
to  rub  off  the  colour  till  you  cotrie  to  the  hard  tint, 
which  is  done  with  pumic6  ftone  and  water,  or  with 
a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  effence. 
White  var-     There  is  a  white  painting  in  oil,  called  iv/jite  varnr/h 
nifh  poliih  />f>^t/^j  which  correfponds  to  the  king's  white  in  water 
-ai  oil.       colours,  and  is  equal  to  the  freftiiiefs  and  glofs  of 
marble  if  it  is  applied  to  wood.    To  paint  in  this 
manner, 

1.  Give  a  layer  of  white  cenife  grinded  in  oil  af 
walnuts,  with  a  httle  calcined  copperas,  and  diluted 
in  effence.  But  if  it  is  applied  to  ilone,  it  is  necef- 
fary to  emplcy  oil  of  walnuts  and  calcined  copperas 
alone. 

2.  Grind  white  ccrufe  very  fine  in  eflesce,  and  di- 
lute it  in  fine  white  oil  varnilh  with  copal. 

3.  Give  fcven  or  eight  layers  of  it  to  the  fubjeft.— 
The  varnifh  mixed  v^rith  the  white  cerufe  dries  fo 
promptly,  that  three  layers  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  day. 

4.  Soften  and  pohfh  all  the  layers  as  above. 

5.  Give  two  or  three  layets  of  white  lead  grinded 
in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluied  in  pure  cffence. 

6.  Give  feven  or  eight  layers  of  white  fpirit-of-wine 
-varnifh,  and  then  poliili  them. 

§6.    Of  fainting  in  V arni/h. 

To  paint  in  varnifh,  is  to  employ  colours  grinded 
and  diluted  in  varnifli,  either  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  oil, 
on  all  forts  of  fubjeds.  Wainfcotting,  furniture,  and 
•^^quipages,  are  painted  in  this  manner,  though  we  fliali 
confine  ourfelves  to  the  firft. 

1.  Give  two  layers  of  white  of  Bougival,  diluted  iii 
a  ftrong  fize  boihng  hot. 

2.  Give  a  layer  of  what  the  French  call  dd  blanc 
cp,priu 

3.  Fill  up  the  defeAs  of  the  wood  with  maftich  in 
water ;  and  when  the  layers  are  dry,  fmooth  them  with 
the  pumice- ilone. 

4.  When  the  wood  is  fmooth,  fuppofe  the  paint  a 
grey  colour,  take  one  pound  of  white  cerufe,  one 
drachm  of  Pruffian  blue,  or  of  black  of  charcoal  or 
ivory  black  ;  put  the  white  into  a  piece  of  leather, 
fo  tied  that  the  colours  cannot  efcape  ;  (hake  them  till 
they  are  fufficieiuly  mixed. 

5.  Put  two  ounces  of  colours  into  a  quartern  of 
varnifh,  mix  them  carefully;  give  one  layer  above  the 
white. 

6.  This  layer  being  dry,  put  one  ounce  of  colours 
into  the  fame  quantity  of  varnifti  as  above,  and  give  a 
fecond  layer. 

7.  To  the  third  layer  give  half  an  ounce  of  colour 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  varnifh. 

8.  As  each  of  thcfe  layers  dry,  be  careful  to  rub 
them  with  a  piece  of  new  coarfe  cloth,  in  fuch  a  man- 


ner, however,  as  not  to  injure  the  cbloiM"»  N»  B.  The  Proportioi 
three  layers  may  be  given  in  one  day,.  Colours 

9.  If  you  want  to  give  a  perfed  luftre,  add  a  fourth 
layer  prepared  as  the  third. 

All  other  colours,  as  blue,  &c.  may  be  applied  in 
the  f;imc  manner.  This  method  is  the  only  one  by 
which  orpiment  c^m  be  employed  in  all  its  beauty,  but 
not  without  fome  of  its  inconveniences. 

Another  manner  of  performing  this  kind  of  work* 
is  to  apply  the  colours  and  the  varnifh  without  pre- 
vioufly  ufing  the  fize  aixl  the  white  ground.  This  is 
extremely  expeditious,  but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  it  will 
waHt  the  polifh  and  brilliancy  of  the  other. 

SECTION  IV. 

W^cannotperhaps  more  properly cdncludethlsarticlei 
than  with  an  account  of  M.  de  Morveau's  attempts 
to  render  more  perfeft  the  proportion  of  colours,  and 
efpecially  of  'white-,  employed  in  painting.  Thefe  wc 
fhall  extra<S.  from  a  memoir  of  his  read  in  the  academy 
of  Dijon. 

*'  White  (faiys  the  Ingenious  academician)  is  the 
moft  important  of  all  colours  in  painting.  It  affords 
to  the  painter  the  materials  of  light,  which  he  diftri- 
butes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  his  objefts  toge- 
ther, to  give  them  relief,  and  that  magic  which  is  the 
glory  of  his  art.  For  thefe  reafons  I  fhall  confine  my 
attention  at  prefent  to  this  colour.  4-^ 

The  firfl  white  which  was  difcovered,  and  indeed  ExamiKa* 
the  only  one  yet  known,  is  extrafted  from  the  calx  of^'^"^^ 
lead.  The  danger  of  the  procefs,  and  the  dreadful  ^j^-^^^^ 
diftemper  with  which  thofe  employed  in  it  are  often 
feized,  have  not  yet  led  to  the  difcovery  of  any  other 
white  Lefs  anxious,  indeed,  about  the  danger  of  the 
artift  than  the  perfeAion  of  the  art,  they  have  varied 
the  preparation,  to  render  the  colour  Icfs  liable  to 
change.  Hence  the  different  kinds  of  white,  viz. 
white  of  crcms  in  Auftria,  white  lead  in  fhells,  and 
white  cerufe.  But  every  perfon  converfant  in  colours^ 
knows  that  the  foundation  of  all  thefe  is  the  calx  of 
lead,  more  or  lefs  pure,  or  more  or  lefs  loaded  with 
gas.  That  they  all  participate  of  this  metallic  fub- 
ftance,  will  indeed  appear  evident  from  the  following 
experiment,  which  determines  and  demonftrates  the 
altcrability  of  colours  by  the  phlogiftic  vapour. 

*'  I  poured  into  a  large  glafs  bottle  a  quantity  of  li- 
ver of  fulphur,  on  a  bafis  of  alkali,  fixed  or  volatile,  it 
makes  no  difference ;  I  added  fome  drops  ef  diflilled 
vinegar,  and  I  covered  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a 
piece  of  pafteboard  cut  to  its  fize,  on  which  I  difpo- 
fed  different  famples  of  crems,  of  white  lead,  andofce- 
rufe,  either  in  oil  or  in  water  ;  I  placed  another  ring  of 
pafteboard  over  the  firft,  and  tied  above  all  a  piecs  of 
bladder  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  a  ftrong  pack- 
thread. It  is  evident,  that  in  this  operation  1  took 
advantage  of  the  means  which  chemiftry  offers  to  pro- 
duce a  great  quantity  of  phlogiftic  vapour,  to  accom- 
plifti  inftantaneoufly  the  effeft  of  many  years  j  and,  in 
a  word,  to  apply  to  the  colours  the  very  fame  vapours 
to  which  the  pifture  Is  neceffarily  expofed,  only  more 
accumulated  and  more  concentrated.  I  fay  the  fame 
vapour,  for  it  is  now  fully  eftablifhed,  that  the  fmoke 
of  candles,  animal  exhalations  of  all  kitids,  alkalefcent 
odours,  the  cleftric  effluvia,  and  even  light,  furnifh 
4  continually 
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jportion  coatinually  z  quanti-ty  more  or  kfs  of  matter,  not  only 
Co'-'urs.  analogous,  but  identically  the  fame  with  the  vapour  of 
vitriolic  acid  mixed  with  fulphur. 

"  If  it  happens  that  the  famples  of  coloi-rs  are  fen- 
fibly  altered  by  the  phlogiftic  vapour,  then  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  materials  of  which 
the  coloui-s  are  cotnpofed,  bear  a  great  affinity  to  that 
vapour  ;  and  fince  it  is  not  pofliblc  to  preftrve  them 
entirely  from  it  in  any  fituation,  that  they  will  be  more 
Qj  lefs  affefted  with  it,  according  to  the  time  and  a 
variety  of  circumftances. 

«'  After  fome  minutes  continuance  In  this  vapour, 
I  examined  the  dimples  of  colours  fubraitced  to  its 
influence,  and  found  them  wholly  altered.  The  ce- 
rufe  and  the  white  lead  both  in  water  and  oil  were 
changed  into  black,  and  the  white  of  crems  into  a 
brownifh  black  ;  and  hence  thofe  colours  arc  bad,  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  They  may  indeed  be  de- 
fended in  fome  meafure  by  varnilh  :  but  this  only  re- 
tards for  a  time  the  contaCl  of  the  phlogiftic  vapour; 
!  for  as  the  varnilh  lofes  its  humidity,  it  opens  an  inft- 

:nite  nunnber  of  paffages  to  this  fubtile  fluid.^ 

«'  After  having-  afcertained  the  inftability  of  the 
whites  in  common  ufe,  I  made  feveral  attempts  to  difco- 
ver  fuch  as  would  prove  more  lafting  ;  and  tho'  many 
of  thefe  attempts  were  without  effeft.  1  ihall  give  a 
fuccinft  account  of  the  whole,  which  may  fave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  thofe  who  wilh  to  travel  over  the 
fame  field. 

*'  There  are  three  conditions  effential  to  a  good  co- 
io.ir  in  painting. 

*«  Firjf,  That  it  dilute  cafily,  and  take  a  body  both 
with  oils  and  with  mucilages,  or  at  lead  with  the  one 
or  other  of  thefe  fubftances,  a  circumftance  which 
depends  on  a  certain  degree  of  affinity.  Where  this 
affinity  is  too  ftrong,  a  difTolution  enfues  j  the  colour 
is  extinguifhed  in  the  new  compofition,  and  the  mafs 
becomes  more  or  lefs  tranfparent ;  or  elfe  the  fudden 
re-aftion  abforbs  the  fluid,  and  leaves  only  a  dry  fub- 
ftance,  which  can  never  again  be  foftened.  &ut  if  the 
affinity  is  too  weak,  the  particles  of  colour  are  fcarcely 
fufpended  in  the  fluid,  and  they  appear  on  the  canvafs 
like  fnnd,  which  nothing  can  fix  or  unite. 

"They>cow</conditi©n  is,Thatthe  materials  of  which 
colours  are  compofed  do  not  bear  too  near  an  affinity 
with  the  phlogiftic  v:ipour.  The  experiments  to  which 
I  fubmitted  whites  from  lead,  is  an  infallible  means  of 
afccrtaininp  the  quality  of  colours  in  this  refpedt, 
without  waiting  for  the  flow  impreffion  of  time. 

*'  A  t/jir^I  condition  eq^uaily  effential  is,  That  the  co- 
louriag  body  be  not  volatile,  that  it  be  not  connefted 
wit1i  a  fubftance  of  a  weak  texture,  fufcentibk  of  a 
fpontaneous  degeneracy.  This  confideration  excludes 
the  greater  part  of  fubftances  which  have  received  their 
tint  from  vegetable  organization;  at  leaft  it  makes  it 
jmpoiTible  to  incorporate  their  finer  parts  with  a  com- 
bination more  folid. 

After  thefe  '-efleftions,  my  refearches  were  dlreA- 
■  ed,  firft,  to  the  five  pure  earths ;  next,  to  the  earthy 
com.pounds  ;  in  the  third  pi  ice,  to  the  earthy  falts, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  diffolvcd  ;  laftly,  to  the  metallic 
earths,  either  pure  or  precipitated  by  Pruffian  alkali. 
M.  Wenzel  has  difcovercd  a  ftxth  earthy  which  I  call 
eiurnc,  and  which,  after  other  experiments,  I  thought 
of  applying  to  the  purpof«s  of  painting  j  but  I  ioon 
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p-rceived  that  it  would  hjve  thef;me^ak  with  ether  Pf^por^ion 
kinds  of  earth,  zn  \  beh  les,  that  it  couKi  not  be  ob-  _  w 
tained  hut  at  a  very  coniider.ahk  expeace. 

<'  The  five  pure  enrths  poflefs  fixity  in  a  .very  great 
degree,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  little  affetied  by  the 
phlogifl:ic  vapour ;  but  they  refufe  to  unite  with  oil 
or  m.ucilagcs,  and  the  white  i.-i  totally  extinguifhei 
when  they  are  grinded  with  thefe  liquids.  I  made 
feveral  attempts 'on  eaitli  from  alum,  not  only  becaule 
M.  Beaume  recommended  the  ufe  of  it  in  painting,  and 
hecaufe  it  eaters  into  the  compofition  of  Pruffian  blue, 
but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  ochres,  and 
otjier  earths  of  that  nature,  which  fuppofes  that  it 
fliould  mnite  in  a  certain  degree  with  dilating  liquors; 
notwithftanding,  in  whatever  manner  1  treated  it,  it 
would  not  yield  a  white  ;  but  one  will  be  lefs  furpri- 
fcd  at  this  want  of  fuccefs,  when  he  confiders,  that  in 
the  ochres  and  PrufSan  blue,  the  earth  from  alum  in 
only  the  vehicle  of  tbe  colouring  body,  whereas  here 
it  is  th«  colour  itfelf. 

"^To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  thi.s  obfervation, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  mix  equal  parts  of  this  earth,  or 
even  of  clay  not  coteurcd,  with  cerufe  or  any  other 
white  :  the  mixture  will  be  fufceptible  of  being  grind- 
ed in  oil  or  in  gum  withovit  being  extinguifhed  ;  .it 
will  eafily  unite  with  a,ny  coloured  fubftance,  and  ba 
produRive  of  no  bad  confequences  to  the  pure  earths- 
Nature  and  art  prefent  to  us  a  confiderable  number 
of  earthy  compofitiona  fufficiently  white  for  the  pur* 
pofes  of  painting  ;  fuch  as  the  j^ifper  white,  the  feld- 
fpat  wliite,  the  fohirl  white,  &c.  But  all  thefe  fub- 
ftances,  in  all  the  trials  which  I  made,  had  the  fault 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  and  originating  from 
the  fame  caufe,  they  wanted's  fixed  colouring  body,, 
which  would  not  change  when  it  is  pulverlfed,  nor  be 
extingTuiflied  when  it  is  diluted. 

*'  Title  ultramarine  blue,  which  is  extradled  from  the 
blue  jaifper,  and  known  by  the  name  of  lapis  hzuli,. 
fecms  at  firft  view  to  warrant  the  poffibiHty  of  appro- 
priating to  painting  all  the  opaque  half-vitrified  com- 
pofitions  of  the  nature  of  jafper. 

"Prepoffeired  with  this  idea,  Iconceived  the  hope  of 
producing  a  true  white  lapis  ;  but  1  foon  perceived 
that  the  experiment  confirmed  the  principle  which  i 
had  laid  down  from  my  obfervations  on  pure  earths  ; 
fince  it  is  not  the  fubftance  peculiar  to  the  jafper 
which  conftitutes  the  ultramarine  blue,  but  the  metal- 
lic fubftance  which  accidentally  colours  this  particular 
kind  of  jafper. 

*<In  the  fame  manner,  art  in  thisimitation  of  nature 
Hiould  have  for  its  obje£l  to  give  a  permanent  bafe  to  a 
colour  already  formed,  to  fix  it  without  altering,  and 
to  augment  perhaps  its  fplcador  and  its  intenfity,  with- 
out attempting  to  produce  a  colour. 

"  Im  excepting  from  earthy  and  metallic  falts  all  thofe 
of  which  the  acid  is  not  complrtely  faturated,  which 
would  eafily  attraft  the  humidity  of  the  air,  or  which, 
would  be  eafily  diffolvcd,  you  have  but  a  very  fmall: 
number  to  make  experiments  on. 

"  The  natural  and  RrtiCicizl  /eleuite  gives  with  oil  a 
pafte  -without  colour,  and  tailing  fomewhat  like  ho- 
ney ;  its  white  is  better  preferved  with  a  gum,  but 
even  in  this  cafe  it  refembles  a  h^lf  tranfparent  pap. 

"  The  nature  or  regenerated  fpat  per  ant  is  the  moft. 
likely  fait  to  produce  white.  As  it  i.8  of  all  other*  the 
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p'T'  ""  •difficult  to  diflblve,  !t  appears  after  pulveriz-ition 
X  "  '•^  ^  ^^""y  ^"^  white,  but  is  fcarcely  touched  with 
oil  when  it  becomes  grey  and  hn!f  tranfp.irent :  the 
mucilage  alters  it  alfo,  although  lefs  difcernihly  ;  and 
it  does  not  even  refume  its  white  colour  after  it  be- 
comes dry  on  the  canvafs. 

"  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  calcareous  horax^  form- 
ed by  the  diffolution  of  borax  in  lime-water;  its  white 
is  completely  extingniflied  with  oil,  lefs  fo  with  gum; 
but  it  hardens  fo  inftantineouOy  with  the  latter,  that 
-it  is  impoffible  ever  to  dilute  it  a>7ain. 

"Calcareous  tartar,  obtained  by  carting  quick  ltme 
into  a  boilirtg  diffolution  of  cream  of  tartar,  isaffedtcd 
•with  oil  in  the  fame  manner  as  ftlenite  ;  but  with 
mucilasfinous  water  it  gives  a  pretty  good  white,  only 
•poffefTed  of  little  refleftion,  and  appearing  like  plafter; 
it  appHed  very  well  to  the.  canvafs,  and  refifte<l  the 
'phlogiftic  vapour. 

"  According  to  M.  Weben,  in  his  work  intitled  Fa- 
Ir'ihen  and  Kiwjle,  publifhed  178 1,  the  white  called  in 
•Germany  krembfer  uuiefs,  is  nothing  but  the  vitriol 
of  lead,  prepared  by  diffolving  lead  in  nitrous  acid, 
and  precipitating  it  in  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  forming  it 
afterwards  into  folid  tablets  by  means  of  gum  water. 
It  is  certain  that  this  refembles  in  no  (hape  the  white 
-called  in  France  the  white  of  crems ;  at  lead  I  never 
found  that  it  could  be  diffolved  in  vinegar  ;  but  I  tri- 
ed the  white  prepared  in  M.  Weben's  manner,  and  the 
Tefult  was  the  fame  as  above,  that  is  to  fay,  it  turned 
completely  black. 

"The  vitriols  of  lead  and  of  bifmuth  alter  more  fpee- 
■dily  than  the  calces  of  thofe  metals.  And  thus,  with 
the  exception  of  calcareous  tartar,  which  may  be  of 
fame  nfe  in.  water-colours,  the  bell  earthy  falts  on 
which  I  have  made  experiments,  may  all,  or  the 
tnoft  of  them,  give  a  bafe  to  fome  colours,  but  can- 
not conftitute  by  themfelves  a  colour  ufeful  in  paint- 
ing- 

"Of the  fifteen  known  metallic  fubftances,  there  are 
•nine  which  yield  white  calces ;  namely,  filver,  mer- 
cury, lead,  tin,  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  arfenic,  and 
mangancfe. 

**  Of  thefe  nine  fubftances,  we  may  almeft  pafs  over 
filver  and  mercury  ;  becaufe,  though  they  yield  a  very 
fine  white,  precipitated  by  means  of  cryilallifed  ve- 
getable alkali,  yet  it  is  foon  altered  when  expofcd  to 
the  air  ;  that  from  filver  changing  into  black,  and  that 
from  mercury  into  yellow. 

It  is  well  known  that  lead  gives  a  very  good  white, 
and  one  which  unites  eafily  with  oil  or  fize  ^  but  that 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  change,  has  been  my  principal 
objeft  to  prove  ;  and  the  experiments  which  I  have 
-made  place  it  beyond  contradiftion. 

*'  I  fball  only  add,  that  if  there  is  a  preparation  able 
to  correft  this  fault,  it  fhould  be  the  precipitation  of 
the  earth  of  this  metal  in  its  acetous  dilTolution  by 
Pruffian  alkali ;  but  the  white  which  refults  from 
this  preparation  becomes  fenfibly  brownlfli  when  it 
is  expofed  a  few  minutes  only  to  the  phlogillic  va- 
.pour. 

"  It  would  be  therefore  unreafonable to  perfeverein 
the  ufe  of  this  fubftance,  or  to  wifh  to  render  it  fixed, 
fince  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  do  not  alter  its 
nature,  and  the  indcftrudtible  order  of  its  affinities.—- 
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The  calx  of  tin  is  eafily  applied  to  any  purpofe,  and  Proport 
experiences  no  change  from  the  concentrated  phlogi- °^ 
ilic  vapour.  Thefe  confiderations  induced  me  to  en- 
deavour  to  obtain  this  calx  perfeAly  white  ;  and  here 
follows  the  refuk  of  my  operations  :  The  tin  of  cal- 
cined melac  gives  a  pretty  white  calx  ;  but  whatever 
attention  I  paid  to  take  off  the  red  farface  which  the 
violence  of  the  fire  occnfioned,  it  takes  always  a  fliade 
of  grey  when  it  is  diluted.  Tin  calcined  by  nitre  in 
fufion,  gives  a  tarnifhed  and  grofs  calx,  whi>  h  mul- 
tiplied waihings  could  not  deprive  of  3  yellowifh  tint. 

Having  precipitated,  by  means  of  cryilallifed  vege- 
table alkali,  a  diffolution  of  Englifh  tin,  which  had 
•been  made  in  the  muriatic  acid,  after  the  manner  of 
M.  Bayen  to  extraft  the  arfenic,  I  had  a  calx  of  the 
greateft  whitenefs,  fo  light  that  it  buoyed  up  to  the 
furf  .-e  of  the  liquor,  and  fo  thin  that  the  greater' part  - 
of  it  paffed  through  the  filter  ;  but  it  experiences  at 
the  fame  time  a  kind  of  adherence  with  the  falt8»  - 
which  makes  the  part  of  it  retained  by  the  filter  in- 
capable of  being  pulverifed,  gummy,  half  tranfparent, 
and  even  a  little  changed  into  yellow.  In  this  con- 
dition it  is  extinguifhed  when  diluted  ;  it  is  neceflfjry, 
therefore,  to  moiften  it  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
to  calcine  flightly  the  fediment  after  it  has  had  fuffi- 
cient  time  to  fettle. 

«'  I  have  tried  the  calcination  by  means  of  moifture, 
in  employing  the  tin  of  the  purefl  melac,  and  a  refti- 
fied  nitrous  acid,  according  to  the  method  of  Meyer. 
It  formed  a  very  white  fparkling  calx,  which  re- 
mained in  the  filter  in  the  confiilency  of  jelly.— 
Meanwhile,  I  obferved  that  it  was  always  a  little 
yellow  by  the  mixture  of  a  portion  of  that  earth 
which  took,  in  the  operation,  the  colour  of  turbith.  - 
mineral. 

"  A  very  fine  white  calx  ie  extraded  from  antimony, 
calcined  by  nitre  in  fufion  ;  but  the  earth  of  this  femi- 
metal  muft  be  placed  in  the  number  of  thofe  which 
combine  too  eafily  with  the  phlogiftic  vapour.  The 
diaphoretic  antimony,  grinded  in  oil,  took  in  ten  mi- 
nutes in  my  phlogitlic  apparatus  a  colour  fomewhat 
like  fulphur. 

"  The  property  of  bifmuth  to  give  a  very  fine  white 
calx,  known  by  the  name  of  magl/iery,  or  white  fard, 
id  geneially  known  ;  it  is  eafily  prepared,  fince  it  is 
only  neceffary  to  diffolve  the  bifmuth  in  nitrous  acid, 
and  to  precipitate  the  diffolution  by  pure  water :  it 
dilutes  perfedtly  with  oil  and  mucilages.  But  this  co- 
lour ought  to  be  rejefted,  as  the  moft  alterable  by  the 
phlogiftic  vapour.  It  became  completely  black  in  ten 
minutes  in  my  apparatus  ;  and  this  fad  is  alfo  proved 
from  what  happens  to  women  who  ufe  this  colour, 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  vapours  of  fulohur,  of 
garlic,  or  of  any  putrid  fubftances. 

"  Zinc  furnifhes  by  all  the  proceflea  of  calcination 
and  precipitation  a  pretty  white  calx,  when  it  Is  pure 
and  feparated  from  iron  ;  otherwife  the  diffolutions  of 
the  vitriol  of  zinc  will  become  yellow  when  expofed  to 
the  air.  I  have  precipitated  thofe  dilTolutlons  by 
lime-water,  by  cauftic,  and  effervefcent  alkalis ;  I  have 
calcined  this  femi-mctal  alone  and  with  nitre  ;  and  in 
all  thofe  operations  I  have  obtained  an  earthy  fub- 
ftance of  different  degrees  of  whitenefs,  which,  after 
it  was  dried  and  prepared,  mixed  readily  with  oil  and 
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portion triucllages  witho'.it  lofing  its  colour;  and  which  expe- 
'       rienced  no  fenfible  change  when  expofed  to  the  phlo- 
giftic  vapour. 

Thefc  vahiable  properties^  the  chief  objeft  of  my 
refearches,  engaged  me  to  multiply  my  experiments, 
to  determine  at  once  the  moft  economical  procefs,  and 
the  moft  advantageous  and  infallible  preparation. — 
Thefe  attempts  have  convinced  me,  that  the  calcina- 
tion of  this  femi-metal  alone  in  a  crucible,  placed  ho- 
rizontally on  the  corners  of  a  reverberating  furnace, 
gives  the  pureft,  the  whiteft,  and  the  leaft  reduci'Je 
calx  ;  and  that  to  make  an  excellent  colour,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  feparate  the  parts  not  burned  with  water,  and 
grind  it  with  a  little  of  the  earth  of  alum  or  chalk  to 
give  it  a  body.  Zinc  precipitated  in  Pruffian  alkali, 
even  in  diftilled  vinegar,  retains  always  a  fhade  of  yel- 
low, does  not  unite  fo  well  in  oil,  and  takes  a  demi- 
tranfparent  confiftence  hke  cheefe. 

**  White  arfenic  extinguiflies  much  lefs  in  diluting 
than  one  would  believe  from  its  falinc  nature  ;  it  pre- 
fcrves  its  colour  b'eft  in  gum-water  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  inftead  of  turning  black  in  the  phlogiftic 
vapour,  it  takes  a  very  diftinft  (hade  of  yellow.  This 
property  is  fuiRBciently  fingular  and  sonflant  to  fur* 
nifh  a  new  method  of  analyfing  arfenic,  fo  as  to  know 
it.  And  this  alteration  of  colour  makes  it  of  no  ufe 
in  painting,  although  its  deleterious  quahties  did  not 
forbid  the  pradice. 

'*  The  femi  metal  known  by  the  name  of  manganefe 
gives  alfo  a  white  calx.  1  had  at  firfl:  great  hopes 
from  this  colour,  as,  contrary  to  all  thofe  extracted 
from  the  other  metals,  it  became  white  by  the  phlogi- 
ftic vapour.  There  remained,  therefore,  but  one  dif- 
ficulty to  overcome,  viz.  to  feparate  from  the  manga- 
refe  the  portion  of  iron  which  it  ufually  contained,  and 
which  infallibly  makes  the  earth  a  little  yellow.  To 
r.ccomplifh  this  in  the  cheapeft  manner,  I  fubmitted 
the  black  ore  of  the  manganefc  to  a  long  calcination, 
to  lender  its  iron  infoluLle  ;  I  afterwards  applied  vine- 
gar to  it,  after  the  example  of  M.  de  la  Peyroufe;  and 
in  precipitating  the  diffolution  by  efTervefcent  alkali, 
I  eafily  obtained  a  pure  white  precipitate.  But  I  foon 
perceived  that  the  facility  with  which  a  colouring 
body  lofes  its  phlogifton,  is  no  lefs  an  inconveniency 
than  that  of  attracting  it,  and  produdive  of  the  fam« 
alterations. 

*'  The  white  of  manganefe  became  very  foon  yellow 
when  expofed  to  the  air;  and  this  is  not  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  iron  contained  in  it,  fince  neither  the  galls  nor 
Pruffian  alkali  had  difcovered  any  of  it  in  the  diflb- 
iution.  This  fubitance,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe 
in  producing  a  white  colour  for  painting." 

The  experiment  by  which  M.  de  Morveau  tried 
the  calours  not  alterable  by  the  phlogiftic  vapour,  was 
performed  before  the  academy,  the  prince  of  Conde 
being  prefident  "  I  placed  (fays  he]  in  my  appa- 
ratus pieces  of  cloth,  on  which  were  laid  the  white  of 
calcareous  tartar  in  water,  different  preparations  of 
white  from  tin  and  zinc,  in  -oil  and  water  ;  and  J  al- 
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lowed  them  to  continue  expofed  to  the  phlogiftic  va- Proportion 
pour  during  a  fitting  of  the  academy:  if  they  were 
not  altered,  their  fuperiority  over  the  whites  in  ufe  ~ 
would  be  fulBciently  eftablilhed.  The  fitting  conti- 
nued for  near  an  hour ;  and  the  bottle  having  been 
opened,  all  the  colours  continued  to  have  the  feme 
fhade  which  they  had  before.  I  can,  therefore,  re- 
commend to  painters  thofe  three  whites,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  zinc,  the  preparation  of  which  is  expofed 
to  lefs  variation,  the  fhade  more  lively  and  uniform, 
and  moreover  it  is  fk  for  all  purpofes,  and  perhaps 
procured  at  lefs  expence. 

"  I  will  affert  farther,  that  It  may  be  procuicd  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantities  to  fupply  the  place  of  cerufe  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  even  in  interior  houfe-painting  : — . 
I  would  recommend  it,  lefs  with  the  view  of  adding^ 
new  fplendor  to  this  kind  of  ornament,  than  for  the 
fafety  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it,  and  perhaps 
for  the  fafety  of  thofe  who  inhabit  houfes  ornamented 
in  this  manner. 

*'  But  without  being  too  fanguine,  altho'  the  pro- 
cefTes  in  the  fabrication  be  fimplified  in  proportion  to 
th^  demand,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  yet  there  is  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the  low  price  of  cerufe  will  always 
give  it  the  preference  in  houfe  painting*  With  re- 
gard to  thofe  who  apply  colours  to  nobler  purpofes, 
they  will  not  hefitate  to  employ  the  white  of  zinc.  1 
am  affured  that  four  franks  is  paid  for  the  pound  of 
white  of  crcms  ;  and  I  believe  the  white  in  queftion, 
prepared  in  the  manner  which  I  have  pointed  om, 
Plight  be  fold  for  fix. 

*♦  M.  Ccurtors,  connefted  with  the  lalaoratory  of 
the  academy,  has  already  declared  that  it  is  ufed  for 
houfe-painting  ;  lefs,  however,  in  regard  to  its'unalter- 
ability,  than  to  its  folubillty  :  and  this  can  be  the  more 
readily  believed,  as  the  flower  of  zinc  enters  into  many 
compofitions  of  the  apothecary.  The  fame  M  Cour- 
tors  has  arrived  at  the  art  of  giving  more  body  to 
this  white,  which  the  painters  feemed  to  defire,  and 
aHb  of  making  it  bear  a  comparifon  with  white  lead 
either  in  water  or  oil.  The  only  fault  found  with  it, 
ib  its  drying  flowly  when  ufed  in  oil  ;  but  fome  expe- 
riments which  I  have  made,  incline  me  to  believe  that 
this  fsult  may  be  eafily  remedied,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
correftcd,  by  giving  it  more  body.  At  any  rate,  it 
may  be  rendered  ficcative  at  pleafure,  by  adding  a 
little  vitriol  of  zinc  or  copperas  flightly  calcined. 

"Painters  already  know  the  propertiesof  this  fait, but 
perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  it  mixes  with  the  wliite 
of  zinc  better  than  with  any  other  colour  ;  the  reafon 
is,  they  have  chemically  the  fame  bafe.  It  is  prepared 
by  purging  the  white  copperas  of  that  fmall  portion  of 
iron  which  would  render  it  yellow  ;  and  this  is  eafily 
done  in  digelh'ng  its  diftblution,  even  when  cold,  on 
the  filings  of  zinc. 

'*  The  mixture  of  this  fait  thus  prepared  is  made  on 
'the  pallet,  without  producing  any  alteration,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  will  produce  a  great  efieft." 
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Palf,       PAIR;  two  of  a  fort,  a  couple. 
^^'"""^     PAIRING,  the  uniting  or  joining  in  couples. 
*  The  inftin6l  of  pairing  is  beftowed  on  every  fpecies 

of  animals  to  which  it  is  necelFary  for  rearing  their 
young  ;  and  on  no  other  fpecies.  All  wild  birds  pair  ; 
but  with  a  remarkable  difference  between  fuch  as  place 
their  nefts  on  trees  and  fuch  as  place  them  on  the 
ground.  The  young  of  the  former,  being  hatched 
blind,  and  without  feathers,  require  the  nurfing  care 
of  both  parents  till  they  be  able  to  fly.  The  male 
feeds  his  mate  on  the  neft,  and  cheers  her  with  a  fong. 
As  fooH  as  the  young  are  hatched,  finging  yields  to  a 
more  neceffiry  occupation,  that  of  providing  food  for 
a  numerous  iffue;  a  taflc  that  requires  both  parents'. 

Eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees,  or  on 
other  inaccelTible  fpots.  They  not  only  pair,  but  con- 
tinue in  pairs  all  the  year  round ;  and  the  fame  pair 
procreates  year  after  year.  This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe  of 
eagles :  the  male  and  female  hunt  together,  unlefs  du- 
ring incubation,  at  which  time  the  female  is  fed  by  the 
male.  A  greater  nutober  than  a  fingle  pair  are  never 
feen  in  company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  prevent 
difcord  in  a  fociety  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace.  This 
is  the  cafe  particularly  of  pigeons  and  rooks.  The 
male  and  fem?.Ie  fit  on  the  eggs  alternately,  and  di- 
vide the  care  of  feeding  their  young. 
K^mts't  Partridges,  plovers,  pheafants,  fea-fowl,  groufe,  and 
Sketches,  Other  kinds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground,  have 
vol.  I.  j|je  inftinft  of  pairing  ;  but  differ  from  fuch  as  build 
^'  '  on  trees  in  the  following  particular,  that  after  the  fe- 
male is  impregnated,  fhe  completes  her  taflc  without 
needing  any  help  from  the  male.  Retiring  from  him, 
fhe  choofes  a  fafe  fpot  for  her  nefl,  where  fhe  can  find 
plenty  of  worms  and  grafs-feed  at  hand  ;  and  her 
young,  as  foon  as  hatched,  take  foot,  and  feek  food 
for  themfelves.  The  only  remaining  duty  incumbent 
on  the  dam  is,  to  lead  them  to  proper  places  for  food, 
and  to  call  them  together  when  danger  impends.  Some 
males,  provoked  at  the  defertion  of  their  mates,  break 
the  eggs  if  they  ftumble  on  them.  Eider  ducks  pair 
like  other  birds  that  place  their  nefls  on  the  ground  ; 
and  the  female  finifhcs  her  nefl  with  down  plucked  from 
her  own  breaft.  If  the  neft  be  deftroyed  for  the  down, 
which  is  remarkably  warm  and  elaftic,  fhe  makes  ano- 
ther neft  as  befoie.  If  fhe  is  robbed  a  fecond  time, 
fhe  makes  a  third  neft  ;  but  the  male  furnifhes  the 
down.  A  lady  of  fpirit  obferved,  that  the  eider  duck 
may  give  a  leffon  to  many  a  married  woman,  who  is 
more  difpofed  to  pluck  her  hufband  than  herfelf.  The 
black  game  never  pair:  in  fpring,  the  cock  on  an  emi- 
nence crows,  and  daps  his  wings;  and  all  the  females 
within  hearing  inftantly  refort  co  him. 

Pairing  birds,  excepting  thofe  of  prey,  flock  to- 
gether in  February,  in  order  to  cboofe  their  mates. 
They  foon  difperfe;  and  are  not  feen  afterward  but  in 
pairs. 

Pairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
prafs.  To  fuch  it  would  be  ufelefs ;  as  the  female 
gives  fuck  to  hei  young  while  fhe  herfelf  is  feeding. 
If  M.  Bufibn  deferves  credit,  the  roe-deer  are  an  ex- 
ception. They  pair,  though  they  feed  ou  grafs,  and 
have  but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beaft^  of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  pair 
Bot.    The  female  is  left  to  fhift  for  herfelf  and  for  her 
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young;  which  is  a  laborious  tafk,  and  often  fo  unfuc*  Painn; 
cefsful  as  to  fhorten  the  life  of  many  of  them.  Pairing  P^»^-y 
is  effential  to  birds  of  prey,  becaufe  incubation  leaves 
the  female  no  fufficient  time  to  hunt  for  food.  Pairing 
is  not  neceffary  to  beafts  of  prey,  becaufe  their  young 
can  bear  a  long  faft.  Add  another  reafon,  that  they 
would  multiply  fo  faft  by  pairing,  as  to  prove  trouble- 
fome  neighbours  to  the  human  race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  defperate- 
ly  about  a  female.  Such  a  battle  among  horned  cattle 
is  finely  defcribed  by  Lucretius.  Nor  is  it  unufual  for 
feven  or  eight  lions  to  wage  bloody  war  for  a  fingic 
female. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  neceffary  for 
gregarious  birds,  obtains  with  refpe£t  to  gregarious 
quadrupeds  ;  thofe  efpecially  who  ftore  up  food  for 
winter,  and  during  that  feafon  live  in  common.  Dif- 
cord among  fuch  would  be  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  even  among  lions  and  bulls,  who  are  not 
confined  to  one  place.  The  beavers,  with  refpedl  to 
pairing,  referable  birds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the 
ground.  As  foon  as  the  young  are  produced,  the 
males  abandon  their  ftock  of  food  to  their  mates,  and 
live  at  large  ;  but  return  frequently  to  vifit  thera  while 
they  are  fuckling  their  young. 

Hedgehogs  pair  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  monkey- 
kind.  We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  natural 
hiftory  of  thefe  animals  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
young  require  the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents. 

Seals  have  a  Angular  ceconomy.  Polygamy  feems  to 
be  a  law  of  nature  among  them,  as  a  male  affociates 
with  feveral  females.  The  fea-turtle  has  no  occafion 
to  pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  taflc  by  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  fand.  The  young  are  hatched  by  the  fun, 
and  immediately  crawl  to  the  fea. 

PAISLEY,  a  town  of  Renfrewfhire,  in  Scotland, 
fituated  about  fix  miles  and  a  half  weft  of  Giafgow, 
on  the  river  White-Cart,  over  which  there  are  two 
ftone-bridges  of  two  arches  each,  and  one  wliich  con- 
fifts  of  three  arches.  The  town  is  very  ancient ;  but 
was  of  much  lefs  confequence  formerly  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  "  No  fatisfaftory  etymology  has  hitherto  oc-  Statifihal 
curred  of  the  name  Paijley.  The  following  has  been  o 
fuggefted  by  a  good  Gaelic  fcholar  :  '  A  ridge  of  ^^"j^^'^''':'" 
rocks  that  runs  acrofs  the  river,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
cafcade,  would,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  town,  be 
undoubtedly  the  moft  ftrikin^  objeft  that  this  place 
would  prefent.  The  brow  or  face  of  a  rock  is  in 
Gaelic  Pa'is-licht.  A  church  in  front  of  the  rock  would 
be  the  church  in  Pats-licht.  A  church  did  ftand  here 
previous  to  i  i6o  :  it  is  named  in  the  foundation  char- 
ter Ecclejia  de  Pafe/ety  Latinized,  in  the  records  of  the 
monaftery,  Pajlatunii  an  eafy  derivative  fronj  Pais-Ikht, 
in  all  probability  the  original  of  the  modern  PaifJeyJ 
It  was  eredted  into  a  burgh  in  barony  by  james  IV.  in 
the  year  1488,  at  that  time  probably  deriving  all  its 
importance  from  the  rich  monaftery  which  had  been 
eftablifhed  there  for  feveral  ages ;  for  George  Schaw, 
who  was  then  abbot  of  that  monaftery,  obtained  this 
privilege  from  the  king.  Even  in  Mr  Crawford's  time, 
who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  fhire  of  Renfrew  near  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  it  feems  to  have  been  but 
an  inconfiderable  place  ;  for  he  defcribes  it  as  confift- 
ing  only  of  one  principal  ftreet,  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  with  feveral  lanes  belonging  to  it  j  whereas 

now 
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ey.  flovp'  the  town,  with  its  fuburbs,  occupies  fuch  an  ex- 
tent of  ground,  that  ftransrers  are  apt  tc»  confider  it  as, 
next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow,  the  largeft  and  moft 
populous  town  in  Scotland.  Its  buildings  of  late  years 
have  been  greatly  improved;  its  ftreets  are  well  paved; 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  town  andfuburbs,  where 
the  river  intervenes,  ate  connefted  with  one  another 
by  three  bridges  at  convenient  diftances." 

The  affairs  of  the  community  are  managed  by  three 
bailies,  of  which  the  eldeft  is  commonly  in  the  com- 
miffion  of  the  peace,  a  treafurer,  a  town-clerk,  and  17 
counfelloi-s,  who  are  annually  elefted  upon  the  firft 
Monday  after  Michaelmas.  It  enjoys  all  the  powers 
neceffary  for  government  and  police,  without  any  of 
the  burdens  to  which  royal  boroughs  are  fubjeded.  The 
freedom  of  the  place  is  conferred  on  very  moderate  terms. 
The  revenues  of  the  town  are  not  great,  but  they  have 
been  managed  to  thebeft  advantage.  The  rapid  ihcreafe 
of  the  place  has  not  been  attended  with  a  proportionrl 
increafe  of  revenue  ;  therefore  feveral  neceffary  im- 
provements, and  intended  public  buildings,  are  not  yet 
carried  into  execution.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  earls  of  Abercorn;  the  firft  of  whom  was  a  young- 
er fon  of  the  Due  de  Chatelherault.  The  black-book  of 
Patfley^  frequently  mentioned  in  Scottifil  hiftory,  was 
a  chronicle  of  the  public  affairs  and  remarkable  events, 
kept  by  the  monks  who  refided  in  the  monaftery.  It 
agreed  in  every  material  faA  with  the  Scoti-chronicon 
of  Fordun  ;  and  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  fame 
performance. 

The  old  part  of  the  town  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  upon 
the  fouth  flope  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  from  which  there  is 
a  fine  profpeft  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  and  the  adja- 
cent  country  ;  but  to  the  feuthward,  the  view  termi- 
nates in  a  ridge  of  green  hills,  about  two  miles  diftant. 
Including  the  late  buildings  and  fuhurbs,  it  is  fully  a 
mile  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.    On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Cart,  ftand  the  abbey  and  new 
town.    This  new  town  was  fome  years  ago  feued  off 
by  the  earl  of  Abercorn,  and  now  confifts  of  a  num- 
ber of  handfome  buildings.    The  ftreets  are  laid  off 
in  a  regular  manner,  but  (rather  unfortunately  for  the 
conveniency  and  elegance  of  fome  of  the  houfes)  not 
in  right  angles.    Here  the  earl  of  Abercorn  has  built 
at  his  own  expence  one  of  the  largeft,  moft  commo- 
dious, and  moft  elegant  inns  in  Scotland.    In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  his  lordftiip  is  likewife  to  build  feveral 
convenient  and  neceffary  market-places.    A  little  vyay 
fouth  of  the  inn  ftands  the  abbey-church,  the  only  one 
which  Paifley  formerly  required.    This  church,  when 
entire,  has  been  a  moft  noble  building,  and  confifted 
of  feveral  diftinft  and  feparate  places  of  werfhip:  what 
now  remains  of  this  magnificent  Gothic  ftruftiire  is  not 
yet  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  curious  in  antiquities. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  the  great  north  window  is  a  noble 
ruin,  the  arch  very  lofty,  the  middle  pillar  wonderfully 
light,  and  ftill  entire  :  only  the  ch-'.ncel  now  remains, 
which  is  divided  into  a  middle  and  two  fidc-ifles,  all 
very  lofty  pillars,  with  Gothic  arches  ;  above  thefe  is 
another  range  of  pillars  much  larger,  being  the  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  and  above  a  row  of  arched  niches  from 
end  to  end,  over  which  the  roof  ends  in  a  fliarp  point. 
.     The  oHtfide  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  ornaments,  efpecially  the  great  weft  and  north 


doors,  than  which  fcarce  any  thing  lighter  or  richer  ^ 
can  be  imagined. 

The  town  of  Paifley  continued  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal or  abbey  parifli  of  Paifley  till  the  year  1738  ;  when 
the  magiftrates  and  council  having  purchafed  the  right 
of  patronage  from  the  then  earl  of  Dundonald,  a  new 
church  was  built,  and  the  town  was  erefted  into  a  fe- 
parate parifti.  Thi&  is  called  the  Laigh  Churchy  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crofs,  very  well  laid  out,  and 
capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  people.  In 
1756  another  church,  was  built,  upon  a  very  extended 
plan,  to  accommodate  its  multiplied  inhabitants  ;  in 
which,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Scotland,  yet 
the  moft  diftant  of  the  congregation  can  hear  a  tole- 
rably good  fpeaker  with  eafe  and  diftinftnefs  ;  and  as 
it  ftands  upon  the  higheft  part  of  the  town,  it  was  af- 
terwards ornamented  with  a  lofty  and  well-proportion- 
ed fpire  vifible  at  a  great  diftance.  This  is  called  th^ 
High  Church,  and  is  a  very  fine  building  :  it  is  an  ob- 
long fquare  of  82  feet  by  62  within  the  walls,  built  of 
free-ftone  well  fmoothed,  having  ruftic  corners  and  an 
elegant  ftone  cornice  at  the  top.  In  the  conftru6tion 
of  the  roof  (  which  is  a  pavilien  covered  with  flate, 
having  a  platform  covered  with  lead  on  the  top),  there 
is  fomething  very  curious,  and  it  is  admired  by  every 
perfon  of  tafte.  In  1781,  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ftill  rapidly  increafing,  another  church,  called  the 
Middle  Churchy  was  built,  not  quite  fo  large  as  the 
former,  but  very  handfomely  and  elegantly  finiftied  t 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  town  was  divided  and 
erefted  into  three  feparate  parilhes,  exclufjve  of  the 
Abbey  parifti,  and  named  according  to  their  refpeftive 
churches. 

There  are  two  large  diffenting  congregations  in  the 
town  ;  thofe  of  the  Antiburgher  perfuafion  and  the 
ReHef.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  exifted  there  for  upwards 
of  30  years  ;  the  other  is  of  a  late  date.  There  is  be- 
fides  a  fmall  congregation  of  Gameronians. 

Thf  town-houfe  is  a  very  handfome  building  of  cut 
ftone,  with  a  tall  fpire  and  a  clock.  The  flefh-market 
has  a  genteel  front  of  cut  ftone,  and  is  one  of  the 
neateft  and  moft  commodious  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 
Butchers-meat,  butter,  cheefe,  fiOi,  wool,  and  feveral 
other  articles,  are  fold  here  by  what  they  call  the 
tron-pound,  of  22  Englifli  ounces  and  an  half 

The  poor-houfe  is'  a  large  building,  very  well  laid 
out ;  and  ftands  oppofite  to  the  quay,  in  a  fine  free 
air.  It  is  fupported  by  a  fmall  tax  laid  upon  the  in- 
habitants quarterly. 

Clofe  by  the  Abbey-church  is  the  earl  of  Abercorij'a 
burial-place,  the  greatcft  curiofity  in  Paifley.  It  is  a 
vaulted  Gothic  chapel,  without  pulpit,  pew,  or  any 
other  ornament,  but  has  the  fineft  echo  perhaps  in  the 
world.  When  the  end  door  (the  only  one  it  has)  is 
fliut,  the  noife  is  equal  to  a  loud  and  not  very  diftant 
clap  of  thunder.  If  you  ftrike  a  fingle  note  of  mufic, 
you  hear  the  found  gradually  p.fcending,  with  a  great 
number  of  repetitions,  till  it  dies  away  as  if  at  an  im- 
menfe  diftance,  and  all  the  while  diffufing  itftlf  thro* 
the  circumambient  air.  If  a  good  voice  fings,  or  a  mu- 
fical  inftrument  is  well  played  upon,  the  eflei^  is  inex- 
preffibly  agreeable.  The  deepejiy  as  well/Ss  the  moft 
acute  totiesy  are  diftindly  reverberated,  and  thefe  in  re- 
gular intervals  of  time.  When  a  mufical  inftruraent 
^  4  0  2  is 
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Palfley.  1*3  ibunded,  it  ha3  the  effeft  of  a  number  of  inllruments 
of  a  like  fize  and  kind  playing  in  concert.  When  a 
number  of  different  inftrumcnts  in  unifon  founds  the 
fame  note,  a  good  ear  is  able  to  diftinguifh  the  variety 
of  found  produced  by  each.  A  fingle  inftrument  found- 
ing a  particular  note,  and  then  inftantly  its  fifth,  or 
any  other  concordant  note,  the  two  founds  can  be 
heard,  as  it  were,  running  into  and  uniting  with  each 
other  in  a  manner  peculiarly  agreeable.  But  the  ef- 
fefl  of  a  variety  of  Inftruments  playing  in  concert  is 
particularly  charming,  and  muft  excite  fuch  emotions 
in  the  foul  as  it  is  impoflibie  to  defcribe.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  monument  of  Marjory  Bruce  (a);  fhe 
was  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife  of  Walter, 
great  fteward  of  Scotland,  and  mother  of  Robert  II. 
In  this  fame  chapel  were  interred  Elizabeth  Muir  and 
Euphemia  Rof«,  both  conforts  to  Robert  II. 

A  particular  account  of  the  abbey  of  Paifley  would 
fill  many  pages.  It  was  founded  as  a  priory  for  monks 
of  the  order  of  Clugni  about  the  year  1 1 60  by  Walter 
great  fteward  of  Scotland.  It  was  afterwards  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  an  abbacy  r  and  the  lands  belonging  to 
it  were  by  Robert  II.  creded  into  a  rcgalityj  under 
the  jurifdidlon  of  the  abbot.  After  the  reformation, 
the  abbacy  was  fecularized  by  the  Pope  in  favour  of 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  third  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  in  reward  ef  his  fteady  adherence  to  the 
caufe  of  Qu^een  Mary;  and,  in  1588,  it  was  by  the 
king  and  parliament  ereded  into  a  temporal  lordfhip, 
and  Lord  Claud  was  created  Lord  Paidey.  The  re- 
venues of  the  abbacy  were  very  confiderable :  They 
confifted  of  the  tyth^Js  of  28  different  parifhes,  with  the 
property  of  the  lordfhips  of  Paifley,  of  Kilpatrick  in 
I)unbartonniire,  and  of  Monkton  in  Ayrflaire,  extend- 
ing each  to  a  hundred  mcrk  land ;  and  the  forty  pound 
land  of  Glen  in  Lochwinnoch ;  with  the  lands  of 
Achengown,  Grange,  &c.  and  a  confiderable  detach- 
ed property  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  All 
this  property,  with  the  patronage  of  the  feveral 
churches,  fell  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  lall  abbot  of 
Paifley.  It  continued  in  that  family  till  1653,  when 
his  grandfon  James  Earl  of  Abercorn  fold  the'lordfliip 
of  Paifley  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  next  year  fold  it 
to  William  Lord  Cochran,  Kilpatrick  to  Sir  John  Ha- 
xniltoun  of  Orbiftoun,  Monktoun  to  Lord  Bargenny, 
and  Glen  to  Lord  Semple  and  others.  Great  part  of 
the  lordfliip  of  Paifley  was  at  different  times  fold  off 
by  the  family  of  Dundonald  ;  and  what  remained  of 
it  was  in  1764  reputchafed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Aber- 
corn.  The  fabric  of  the  abbey  owed  much  of  its  mag- 
nificence to  Abbot  George  Schaw,  who  about  1484 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  building,  furrounding  the 
church,  the  precinfts  of  the  convent,  the  gardens,  and 
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a  fmall  deer-park  with  a  noble  wall  of  h^wn  free-ftone. 

The  abliey  was  after  the  reformation  fucceffively  the 
feat  of  the  Earls  of  Abercorn  and  Dundonald.  The 
late  Earl  of  Dundonald  demoHflicd  the  ancient  gate, 
way  ;  and,  by  feuing  off  the  immediately  adjoining 
grounds  for  building,  entirely  changed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  As  it  was  thus  rendered  totally 
unfit  for  a  family  refidence,  it  has  fince  that  time  been 
let  out  into  feparate  dwellings,  and  is  now  in  a  very 
mean  and  almoft  ruinoys  ftate.  The  wall  flood  almoft 
entire  till  1781,  when  the  garden  being  feued  off  for 
building  upon  by  the  late  Earl  of  Abercorn,  the  wall 
was  fold  to  the  feuers,  and  the  ftones  of  it  employed 
in  their  houfes. 

The  veftiges  of  the  Roman  camp  and  pra;torium^ 
at  the  weft  end  of  J  he  town,  are  at  prefent  almo^ 
annihilated.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  vaulted  under- 
neath^ 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Paifley 
amounted  in  1695  2200;  in  1755  ^^^Y  ^rere  4290; 
in  1782,  II, 100;  and  in  1792  they  were  13,800.  At 
prefent  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and 
fuhurbs  certainly  exceeds  20,000. 

Paifley  is  now  the  firft  manufafturing  town  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  greatly  celebrated  on  account  of  fome  of 


its  branches.  The  manufaAory  of  filk  gauze,  in  this 
refpcft,  firft  claims  our  satice.  This  branch  is  brought 
here  to  the  utmoft  perfeftion,  and  is  wrought  to  an 
amazing  variety  of  patterns.  It  has  been  computed, 
that  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  5000  weavers  em- 
ployed in  Paifley  and  in  the  country  adjacent ;  and  the 
number  of  winders,  warpers,  clippers,  and  others  ne- 
ceffary  in  other  parts  of  the  filk-manufaaure,  has  been 
likewife  computed  to  be  no  lefs  than  5000.  Each  loom 
will  produce  in  an  average  value  70I.  yearly;  the  whole 
will  then  be  350,000!. 

It  appears,  from  the  beft  calculation  that  could  be 
made,  that  in  the  year  1784  the  manufactures  of 
Paifley,  in  filk  gauze,  lawn  and  linen  gauze,  and 
white  fewing  thread  (b),  amounted  to  the  value  of 
579,185  1.  i6s.  6d.  and  that  no  fewer  than  26,484 
perfons  were  employed  in  carrying  them  on.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  exaft  account  of  the  ftate  of  its 
manufaftures  at  prefent.  The  filk  branch  has  evi- 
dently declined,  but  the  muffin  has  fo  far  come  in  its 
room,  and  the  thread  manufadlure  has  confiderably 
increafed.  There  is,  however,  reafen  to  conclude, 
that,  though  it  is  daily  advancing,  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered its  former  greatnefa.  Befides  thefe  principal 
manufadiures,  there  are  fome  others  carried  on  there 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked ;  for  in- 
ftance,  confiderable  tan-works,  four  in  number,  two 
foap  and  candle  works,  a  manufafture  of  ribbons,  and 

another 


(a)  Her  ftory  is  fingular :  In  the  year  13 17,  when  fhe  was  big  with  child,  ftie  broke  her  neck  in  hunting 
near  tlus  place  :  the  Caefanan  operation  was  inftantly  performed,  and  the  child  taken  out  alive  ;  but  the  ope- 
rator  chancing  to  hurt  one  eye  with  his  inftrument,  occafioned  the  blemifh  that  gave  him  afterwards  the  epi- 
thet  of  ^/.^r-.j,;  and  the  monument  is  alio  ttyled  that  of  ^ueen  Bleary.  Elizabeth  Muir  died  before  the 
acceluon  ot  her  hufband  Robert. 

(b)  llm  was  introduced  into  this  town  about  60  or  70  years  ago.  A  gentleman  in  this  place  lately  dii- 
covered  the  metnod  of  inakmg  what  is  called  glared  <white  thread,  to  as  great  perfeaion  as  that  made  by 
Mr  Lciaod  and  Son,  Londoii.    The  value  of  this  branch  is  comsuted  at  about  6o,oool.  annually. 
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another  of  inkle  or  tape.  In  1789  the  annual  value 
of  all  the  raanufaftures  in  Palfley  of  every  fort  amount- 
ed to  660,385  I.  1 68. 

In  the  various  weaving  branches  there  were  employ- 
ed at  Whitfunday  1791,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paifley, 
1108  looms,  which,  added  to  2494  employed  in  the 
town,  gives  3602  in  all.    But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  weaving^  branches  are 
carried  on  by  the  manufafturers  in  Paifley,  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  number  of  looms  in  the  town 
and  fuburbs,    Befides  about  150  in  the  coirtitry  part 
of  the  parifli,  there  are  great  numbers  employed  by 
them  in  the  villages  of  Nielftoun,  Bar-head,  Bcith, 
Dairy,  Kilwinning,  &c.  &c.    In  1744,  when  all  the 
bufinefs  was  confined  to  the  town  and  fuburbs,  there 
were  867  looms  at  work  —The  thread-making  in 
Abbey  pari(h  employs  9  mills,  which,  added  to  128 
employed  in  Paifley,  makes  137  in  all.    The  number 
in  1744  was  93.    The  fpinning  of  cotton  was  intro- 
duced into  Abbey  parifh  in  1783.    The  principal  feat 
of  that  manufaftory  is  at  Johnftoun,  a  neat  and  regu- 
larly built  village  about  three  miles  weft  from  Paifley, 
upon  the  eftate  of  Mr  Houfton  of  Johnftoun.  The 
feuing  of  that  village  was  begun  in  1782  ;  and  it  con- 
tained, at  Whitfunday  1792,  293  families,  or  1434 
fouls.    There  are  five  companies  eftabliflied  in  it  for 
cotton  fpinning.    Two  of  thefe  carry  on  their  princi- 
pal operations  by  water-machinery.    In  the  two  mills 
employed  in  them,  there  are  going  at  prefent  1 1,672 
fpindles  ;  but,  when  the  whole  machinery  in  both  fliall 
be  cempleted,  there  will  be  22,573.    The  number  of 
perfons,  young  and  old,  at  prefent  employed  in  both 
mills  is  660.    There  is  alfo  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paifley  a  calico  printing  work  and  a  copperas  work. 

The  bleaching  bufintfs  in  the  Abbey  parift\  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  confidcrable  extent.  There  are  10 
fields  for  whitening  muflins  and  Ipwns,  and  about  as 
mjiny  for  thread,  alraoft  wholly  employed  by  the  ma- 
nufadturers  in  Paifley.  About  300  perfons  are  at  work 
in  this  branch  of  bufinefs,  of  whom  about  240  are  wo- 
men, who  are  hired  for  the  feafon.  A  foap  and  candle 
manufacture  pays  about  2000  1.  of  duty  per  annum  to 
government,  and  has  in  fome  years  paid  upwards  of 
3000 1.  A  black  and  hard  fonp  nianufafture,  4500  1. 
per  annum.  The  ftarch  manufadture  is  but  lately  efta- 
bliftied.  The  diflillery  bufinefs  is  to  be  mentioned 
under  this  head  ;  it  has  for  fome  time  pnft  been 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  fpirit  manufadlured 
in  great  perfection.  A  coniideralile  quantity  of  it  13 
exported,  but  too  much  of  it  is  coiifumed  at  home. 

The  river  on  which  Paiflty  ftands  runs  from  fouth 
to  north  ;  and  fails  into  the  Clyde,  after  it  has  joined 
the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Grief  and  Black-Cart  at  Inch- 
innan  bridge,  about  three  miles  below  the  town.  At 
fpring-tides,  veflels  of  40  tons  burden  come  up  to  the 
quay.  The  communication  by  water  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  inhabitants :  for  in  this  way  they  are 
frequently  ferved  with  fifh  of  different  kinds,  and  can 
fiend  their  goods  and  manufactures  to  Port-Glafgow 
and  Greenock,  and  to  Glafgow  likewife  ;  and  now, 
by  means  of  the  great  canal,  they  have  alfo  a  communi- 
cation with  the  frith  of  Forth. 

The  air  here  is  moiit  ;  a  neceflary  confequence  of 
the  prevailing  fouth-weft  winds-  which,  coming  loaded 
with  vapour  from  the  Atlantic,  produce  frequent  and 
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heavy  rain?.     The  effeCls  of  this  moift  atmofphere 
appear  in  rheumatifms,  quinfeys,  pneumonic  ailments, 
and  all  the  tribe  of  inflammatory  diforders.  Upon\^ 
the  whole,  however,  neither  the  town  nor  country 
adjacent  can  be  faid  to  be  unhealthy.  Contagion3, 
indeed,  at  times  vifit  this  as  other  places,  which 
run  their  ufual  coiirfe  as  epidemics  ;  but  none  are 
remembered  of  any  uncommon  violence  except  a  pleu- 
rify  in  fummer  1771,  and  which,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  war,  truly  epidemic.    There  are  no 
diforders  that  can  be  faid  to  be  endemic,  unlefs  fcro- 
fula  is  to  be  excepted,  which  is  ftill  but  too  common. 
This  has  been  afcribcd  to  the  water  ufed  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  Paifley  :   It  more  probably  proceeded  from, 
it  certainly  was  greatly  aggravated  by,  poor  living,  and 
by  the  damp  fliops  which  were  necefl^ury  for  the  linen 
manufacture  ;  for  fince  filk  weaving  became  the  gene- 
ral employment,  and  increafe  of  trade  has  introduced 
better  living,  this  diforder  is  lefs  frequent.    From  the 
fame  caufes  probably  it  is  that  fwelled  and  fore  legs, 
once  extremely  common  here,  are  new  but  rarely  met 
with.    Dyfentery  raged  with  great  violence  in  1765  ; 
fince  that  time  it  has  been  fcarcely  complained  of. 
Nervous  fevers  at  times  appear ;  but  they  are  neither 
very  general  nor  uncommonly  fatal.    It  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, that  the  confinement  and  fedentary  pofture 
of  the  weaver,  and  the  laborious  life  of  the  bleacher, 
are  frequent  caufes  of  confumptive  complaints.  Inter- 
mittents,  which,  from  the  damp  air,  and  adjoining 
mofs,  might  be  expeCled  to  be  common,  are  not  fo 
much  as  known.    W.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  52. 

PAIX,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola,  and  on  the  north  conft.  It  was  built  by  the 
French,  to  whom  it  is  fubjeCt,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
harbour.    W.Long.  72.55.  N.  Lat.  19.  58. 

PAITA,  a  fea-port  of  America,  in  Peru,  and  in 
the  audience  of  Quito.  The  town  confifts  of  about  200 
houfes  but  one  ftory  high ;  and  the  walls  are  made  of 
fplit  cane  and  mud,  and  the  roofs  only  a  covering  of 
leaves.  The  only  defence  of  Paita  is  a  fort  without  ei- 
ther ditch  or  out-work  ;  but  is  furrounded  by  a  brick 
wall  of  little  or  no  ftj-ength,  on  which  are  mounted 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  It  has  frequently  been  plun. 
dered  by  the  buccaneers  ;  and  Commodore  Anfon  got 
pofleflTion  of  its  fort  in  1741,  and  took  and  burnt  the 
town  becaufe  the  governor  refufed  to  lanfom  it.  W. 
Long.  81.  19.  S.  Lat.  6.  12. 

PALACE,  Palatium,  a  nnme  generally  given  to 
the  dwelling-houfes  of  kings,  princes,  and  other  great 
perfonages;  and  taking  difl^erent  epithets,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  inhabitants,  as  imperial  palace,  royal 
palace,  pontifical  palace,  cardinal  palace,  ducal  palace,. 
eptfcopal  palace,  &c. 

It  is  cuiiomary  in  China  to  build  palaces  In  honour  of 
great  unceftors.  Hu-pi-lay,  of  the  Mogul  empire,  In  the 
year  1263,  built  one  for  his  anceilors ;  and  he  is  the 
firft  who  borrowed  this  Chlnefe  cuftom.  Amongft  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  have  an  account,  in. 
the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory,  of  a  moft  magnificent 
palace  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  not  far  from  Afvvan,  the 
ancient  Sytne  ;  the  ruins  whereof  are  enough  to 
ftrike  a  fpcCtator  with  aftonifliment.  It  Is  as  large  as 
a  little  city,  havin;,'  four  avenues  of  colu:nns,  leadin;r 
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black  marbk,  armed  with  maces.  The  avenues  confift 
of  columns  fet  three  and  three  together,  in  a  triangle, 
on  one  pedeftal ;  on  the  chapiter  of  each  triangle  13 
/  placed  a  fphinx  and  a  tomb  alternately.  Every  co- 
lumn is  70  feet  high,  all  of  one  ftone.  There  are  in 
all  the  four  avenues  about  5000  or  6000  of  thefe  co- 
lumns, a  great  many  of  which  are  fallen  dov.'n. 

The  firft  hall  of  this  palace  is  adorned  with  pieces 
of  hittory,  which  feem  as  freffi  as  if  the  painting  had 
not  been  long  finifhed.  In  fome  places  they  have  re- 
prefented  the  hunting  of  antelopes  ;  in  others,  feafts, 
and  a  great^  many  young  children  playing  with  all 
kinds  of  animals.  From  thence  you  go  into  other 
apartments,  ^  incrufted  with  marble,  the  roof  being 
fupported  with  pillars  of  porphyry  and  black  marble. 
Notwithftanding  the  vaft  quantity  of  rubbifh,  our  au- 
thor made  fliift  to  get  up  to  the  top  of  this  building, 
from  whence  he  had  a  profpdft^  of  the  ruins  of  the 
greateft  city  that  ever  had  been,  as  he  thought,  in  the 
world.  He  fuppofes  it  wight  be  the  ancient  Thebes } 
but  that  city-ftood  much  lower. 

P^LACE-Court.    See  Marshalsea. 

PALjEMON,  or  MeliCerta.    See  Melicerta. 

Pal^emon  (Qj^Rhemmiijs),  a  famous  grammarian 
of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  He  was  born  of 
a  flave  at  Vienzn.  We  are  told  he  was  firft  brought 
up  in  the  bufmefs  of  a  weaver:  but  attending  his 
matter's  fon  to  fchool,  he  ufed  this  opportunity  to 
procure  knowledge  ;  and  acquired  f*  much  flcill  in  the 
common  learning,  that  he  obtained  his  freedom,  and 
became  a  teacher  or  preceptor  at  Rome.  His  claim 
^to  learning  cannot  be  queftioned,  fince  he  is  recorded 
AS  a  fcholar  even  by  Juvenal : 


^is  gremio  Enceladi  do£l'iquc  Palamonis  offerty 
^antum  grammaticus  meruit  lalor?        Sat.  7. 

He  had  alfo  an  excellent  memory,  a  ready  elocution, 
and  could  make  verfes  extempore.  On  account  ©f 
thefe  quahtieg,  notwithftanding  his  debauched  couvfe 
of  hfe,  which  was  fuch  that  nobody  was  more  unwor- 
thy to  have  the  preceptorfliip  of  youth,  he  held  the 
firft  rank  among  thofe  of  his  profeflion.  But  his  ar- 
rogance  furpaffed  his  merit :  he  had  the  confidence  to 
aflert,  that  learning  was  born  when  he  Avas  born,  and 
would  die  when  he  died  ;  aEd  that  Virgil  had  inferted 
his  name  in  his  Eclogues  by  a  certain  prophetic  fpirit: 
for  that  he,  Palaimon,  would  infallibly  become  one 
day  fole  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  poetry.  He  was  ex- 
ct'ffively  prodigal  for  the  gratification  of  his  voluptu- 
ous huoiour  ;  infomuch  that  neither  the  immenfe  fums 
he  gained  by  teaching,  nor  the  great  profit  he  made 
both  by  cultivating  his  lands  and  in  the  way  of  traflic, 
proved  a  fufficient  fund  to  fiipport  his  exti  j.vagancies. 
We  have  only  fome  i*agmcnts  of  his  works. 

PAL^OLOGUS  (Michael),  a  very  able  man  who 
was  governor  of  Afia  under  the  emperor  Thcodorus 
Lafcaris  ;  and  who,  by  various  ftratagems  and  cruelties, 
procured  the  empire  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity.  Sec 
Constantinople,  from  n'*  145  to  the  end  of  that  ar- 
ticle. 

PAL^iEPAPHOS  (Strabo,  Virgil,  Pliny),  a  town 
of  Cyprus,  where  ftood  a  temple  of  Venus;  and  an  ad- 
joining town  called  Nea  Paphos;  where  St  Paul  ftruck 
Elymas  blind,  and  converted  the  proconful  Sergius 
J'aulus. 
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PALESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  public  build-  Palaeft  * 

•ing  where  the  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  wreftling, '  ^ 

running,  playing  at  quoits,  &c.  To  prevent  the  com- 
batants from  hurting  themfelves  by  falling,  the  bottom 
of  the  palspitlra  was  covered  with  duft  or  gravel.  Some 
Vv HI  have  the  palseftra  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  gymna- 
ilum.  ^  Many  authors  imagine  that  the  palseftra  was  of 
two  kinds ;  the  one  f©r  the  exercife  of  the  body,  the 
other  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  :  but  the  deri- 
vation  of  the  word  feema  to  confine  it  to  bodily  exer- 
cife. ^ 

We  have  this  account  of  the  palaeftra;  In  Barthelemi'8  ^ 
•Anacharfis*  :  "  They  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form*  Vol,  U 
with  the  gymnafia.  We  vifited  the  apartments  appro- 
priated  to  all  the  fpecies  of  baths ;  thofe  where  the 
wreftlers  leave  their  clothes,  where  they  rub  their 
bodies  with  oil  to  render  their  limbs  fupple,  and  where 
they  roll  themfelves  In  the  fand  in  order  to  give  their 
antagonifts  a  hold. 

"  WreftHng,  leaping,  tennis,  and  all  the  exerclfes 
of  the  lyceum,  were  here  repeated  before  us  with 
greater  varieties,  and  with  more  ttrength  and  fkill  on 
the  part  of  the  performers.  Among  the  different 
groups  before  us,  we  diftinguifhed  men  of  the  mofl 
perfeft  beauty,  and  worthy  of  ferving  as  models  for 
artifts ;  fome  with  vigorous  and  boldly  marked  out- 
lines, as  Hercules  is  reprefented  ;  and  otiicrs  of  a 
more  flim  and  elegant  fhape,  as  Achilles  is  defcrlbed. 
The  former,  devoting  themfelves  to  wreftling  and 
boxing,  had  no  objea  but  to  Increafe  their  bodily 
ftrength  ;  the  latter,  educated  to  lefs  violent  exerclfes, 
fuch  as  running,  leaping,  &c.  confined  themfelves  to 
acquirements  of  agility. 

"  Their  regimen  is  fulted  to  the  different  exerclfes 
for  which  they  are  defigned.  Some  of  them  abftain 
from  women  and  wine ;  others  lead  a  very  abftemlous 
life  ;  hut  thofe  who  make  laborious  exertions  ftand 
in  need  of  a  great  quantity  of  fubftantlal  food,  fuch 
as  rcafted  beef  and  pork,  to  reftore  their  ftrength. 
If  they  require  only  two  minse  a-day,  with  bread  In 
proportion,  they  give  a  very  favourable  Idea  of  their 
temperance.  But  feveral  are  mentioned  who  have 
made  a  terrible  confumptlon  of  provifious.  Thea- 
genes  of  Thalos,  for  inftance,  is  fald  to  have  eaten 
a  whole  ox  in  a  day.  The  fame  exploit  is  attributed 
to  Milo  of  Crotona,  whofe  ufual  quantity  of  food  for 
a  day  was  twenty  minas  of  meat,  as  many  of  bread,  and 
three  congll  of  wine.  It  is  faid  likewifc,  that  Afty- 
damas  of  Miletus,  when  at  the  table  of  Ariobarzanea 
the  Perfian  fatrap,  devoured  alone  the  fupper  prepared 
for  nine  guefts.  Thefe  ftories,  no  doubt  exaggerated, 
prove  at  leaft  the  idea  generally  entertained  of  the  vo- 
racity of  this  clafs  of  wreftlers.  When  tbey  are  able 
to  gratify  It  without  danger,  they  acquire  extraordi- 
nary ftrength  :  their  ftature  becomes  fometimes  gigan- 
tic;  and  their  adverfarles,  ftruck  with  terror,  cither 
dedine  entering  the  hfts,  or  fink  under  the  weight  of 
their  enormous  bodies. 

«  They  are  fo  opprefied  by  excefn  of  nutriment  as 
to  be  obhged  to  pafs  part  of  their  lives  in  a  profound 
fl(.€p,  and  foon  become  fo  extremely  corpulent  as  to 
Le  no  longer  known  to  be  the  fame  perfons  :  this  is 
fucceeded  by  diforders  which  render  them  as  wretched 
as  they  have  always  been  unferviceablc  to  their  coun- 
try ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  wreftling,  boxing, 
5  and 
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■o-  and  all  thofe  con  bats  fiifputed  with  fo  much  fury  and 
vlax    obftinacy  in  the  public  folemnities,  are  no  longer  any 
■•  ,    thing  but  oftentatious  exhibitions,  fince  tatties  have 
^      been  brought  to  perieAion.  Egypt  at  no  time  adopted 
them,  as  they  give  only  a  temporary  ftrength.  Lace- 
dasmon  has  correfted  their  inconveniences  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  her  inftitutions.    In  the  other  ftates  of  Greece 
men  have  difcovered,  that,  by  fubjefting  their  children 
to  them,  they  incur  the  rifle  of  injuring  their  fliape  and 
preventing  their  growth  ;  and  that,  in  a  more  advan. 
ced  age,  profefled  wreftlers  never  make  good  foldiers, 
becaufe  they  are  unable  to  fupport  hunger,  thirft, 
watching,  the  fmalleft  wants,  or  the  moft  trifling  devi- 
ation from  their  ufual  habits."    See  Pentathlum 
and  Pancratium. 

PALiESTROPHYLAX,  was  the  direaor  of  the 
pal'^ftra,  and  the  exercifes  perforpied  there. 

PALAMBOANG,  or  Palambasg,  a  town  of 
Afia,  in  the  Eaft.  Indies,  and  in  the  Illand  of  Java, 
capital  of  a  kingdom ;  feated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
ifland,  on  the  ftraits  of  Bally,  and  feparated  from  the 
ifland  of  Bally  by  a  narrow  channel.  E.  L.or^.  115. 
10.  S.  Lat.  7.  10. 

PALAMEDEA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  grallse.  The  charafter  of  this  ge- 
nus, according  to  Latham,  is,  the  bill  bends  down  at 
the  point,  with  a  horn,  or  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  ered 
near  the  b.ife  of  it ;  the  noftrils  are  oval ;  the  toes  are 
divided  almoft  to  their  origin,  with  a  fmall  membrane 
between  the  bottoms  of  each. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  it  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  the 
palamedca  cornuta,  or  horned  fcreamer.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  turkey  ;  in  length  about  three  feet  four 
inches.  The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
bhck ;  the  upper  mandible  is  a  little  gibbous  at  the  bafe, 
the  under  (huts  beneath  it,  as  in  the  gsUinaceous  tribe: 
the  noftrils  are  oval  and  pervious,  and  placed  near  the 
iaw'j  middle  of  the  bill.  From  the  crown  of  the  head 
cneralSy-  fprings  a  flender  horn  of  more  than  three  inches  in 
f"  "f  length,  and  pointed  at  the  end  :  the  irides  are  the  co- 
lour of  gold  :  the  plumasre  on  the  head,  neck,  and  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  is  black,  mar^.ined  with  grey  on 
the  tirft,  and  downy  :  fome  of  the  feathers  round  the 
neck  are  hkewife  edged  with  the  fame  :  the  under 
parts  of  the  wings  are  pale  rufous,  appearing  on  the 
jboulders  and  edges  of  them  when  clofed  :  at  the  bend 
of  the  wing  are  two  ftrong,  fharp,  horny;  yellow  fpurs, 
one  above  another,  the  uppermoft  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  :  the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  are  white :  the 
tail  is  eight  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  black  :  the 
legs  are  llout  and  duflcy  :  the  fore  claws  arc  moderate- 
ly bent ;  the  hind  one  is  nearly  ftraight,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  lark,  and  is  about  an  inch  lon^-. — The  female, 
we  are  told,  is  very  like  the  male. 

It  is  remarked^  that  they  are  always  met  with  in 
pairs  ;  and  if  one  dies,  the  other  mourns  to  death  for 
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the  lofs.    They  frequent  places  near  the  water;  make Palamedea, 
a  large  neft  of  mud,  in  the  (hape  of  an  oven,  upon  the  P^^^'^edes. 
ground  (a)  ;  and  lay  two  eggs,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
goofe*   The  young  are  brought  up  in  the  neft  till  able 
to  ftiift  for  themfelves.    They  have  but  one  neft  in  a 
year,  which  is  in  January  or  February,  except  the 
firft  eggs  are  taken  away,  when  they  make  a  fecond 
in  April  or  May.    The  young  birds  are  frequently 
eaten  by  the  natives,  though  the  colour  of  the  flelh  is  - 
very  dark;  that  of  the  old  ones  is  tough  and  ill  tafted. 
By  fome  authors  this  fpecies  is  faid  to  feed  on  crabs- 
and  birds,  fuch  as  pigeons,  poultry,  and  even  to  attack - 
fiieep  and  goats ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  who 
fay  that  its  principal  food  is  reptiles.    In  the  ftomach 
of  one  which  M.  Bajon  diffefted,  there  were  only 
found  herbs  and  feeds  of  plants ;  however,  he  adds, 
that  the  bird  has  no  gizzard.    The  cornuta  is  a  rare 
fpecies.    It  is  found  in  certain  diftrids  in  Cayenne, 
Guiana,  Surinam,  and  other  parts  of  South  America^ 
chiefly  in  the  marfhes  and  wet  favannas,  and  for  the  moft 
part  near  the  fea.    Thefc  flrould  feem  to  be  the  birds 
mentioned  by  Ulloa(B),  which  are  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Quito  diJpertaSores ,  or  "  awakeners,"  fron» 
their  giving  notice  to  others  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger ;  as  on  heariBg  the  leaft  noife,  or  feeing  any  one,  . 
though  at  a  great  diftance,  they  rife  from  the  ground, 
and  make  a  loud  chattering  like  a  magpie,  continuing 
the  noife,  and  hovering  over  the  objeft  which  caufed 
the  alarm,  whereby  the  reft  of  the  birds,  taking  the 
hint,  are  able  in  time  to  efcape  the  impending  danger, 
1  his  fcreaming  noife,  which  feme  authors  relate  as  be- 
ing* exceedingly  loud  and  terrible  (c),  has  occafioned 
Mr  Pennant  to  give  the  genus  the  name  annexed  to  it. 
In  Dr  Hunter's  mufeum  there  is  a  fine  fpecimen  of  this 
bird, -  brought  from  Cayenne. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  palamedea  is  the  criftata,  or 
crefted  fcreamer.  This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
heron  :  the  bill  is  ftiort,  bent  like  that  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  of  a  yellowifli  brown  :  the  irides  arc  gold- 
coloured  :  on  the  forehead,  juft  above  the  bill,  is  a 
tuft  of  black  feathers,  variegated  with  alh-colour  :  the 
head,  neck,  and  body,  are  grey,  mixed  with  rufous 
and  brown,  moft  inclining  to  the  laft  on  the  wings  and 
tail :  the  wings  are  not  furnifhed  with  fpurs  :  the  legs 
pretty  long,  of  a  dull  yellow  :  claws  brown  ;  the  hind 
toe  placed  high  up,  fo  a^  not  to  touch  the  ground  in 
walking. 

This  bird  inhabits  Brafil.  Linnjeus  makes  it  to 
belong  to  the  fcreamer  genus,  perhaps  from  its  cry  ; 
for  it  is  faid  to  be  heard  at  a  great  diftance,  and  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  hen  turkey.  None  of  our  later 
writers  feem  to  have  feen.  it,  all  of  them  relying  on 
Marcgrave  both  for  defcrlptlon  and  figure.  It  is  faid 
to  feed  on  the  fame  food  as  the  heron  tribe :  the  flefh  < 
is  good,  and  the, bird  by  fome  kept  tame. 

PALAMEDES,  a  Greek  chief,  fon  of  Naupllus 

kin^T 


(a)  Authors  differ.  Bajon  fays,  that  it  makes  the  neft  both  in  thickets,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ground, 
and  often  among  the  rufhes.  Fermin  tells  us,  that  it  builds  on  high  trees.  See  Mem.  fur  Cay.  and  Defer. 
Sur'.n. 

(b)  Voy.  vol  II.  p.  243. — UUoa  makes  their  fize  no  bigger  than  that  of  a  cock.  He  fays,  that  the  head 
is  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.    Perhaps  he  may  mean  tUe  next  fpecies, 

(i.)  Terrilili  voce  clamilans.  Linnxus. 
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Tilamedes  king  of  Euboea,  by  Clemene.    He  was  fent  by  the 
Palatf    Grecian  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Trojan  war. 


in  order  to  bring  ITlyfles  to  the  camp,  who,  to  avoid 
the  expedition,  prete/ided  infanity ;  and  the  better  to 
carty  on  the  impofition,  he  often  harnefled  difPei-ent 
animals  to  a  plough,  and  fowcd  fait  intlead  of  bailcy. 
Palamedes  foon  difcovered  the  cheat.  He  knew  that 
regtet  to  part  with  Penelope,  whom  Ulyffes  had  lately 
married,  was  his  only  reafon  for  pretending  infanity  ; 
and  to  demonftrate  this,  Palamedes  took  Telemachii'i,  of 
whom  Penelope  had  lately  been  dehvered,  and  put  him 
before  his  father's  plough.  iJlyfTes  turned  the  plough 
a  different  way,  not  to  hur-t  his  child.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  the  war ; 
but  an  immortal  enmity  took  place  bftween  Ulyffes 
and  Palamedes.  The  king  of  Ithaca  determined  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  diftrefs  him  ;  and  when  all 
his  expectations  were  fniftrated,  he  was  mean  enough 
to  bribe  one  of  his  fervants,  ami  to  make  him  dig  a 
hole  in  his  mafters  tent,  and  there  conceal  a  large  fum 
of  money.  After  this  Ulyffes  forged  a  letter  in 
Phrygian  charafters,  as  from  Priam  to  Palamedes. 
In  the  letter  the  Trojan  king  feemed  to  beg  Pala- 
medes to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  Grecian  army, 
according  to  the  conditions  which  had  been  previoufly 
-Screed  upon  when  he  received  the  money.  This 
forged  letter  was  carried,  by  means  of  Ulyffes,  before 
the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army.  Palamedes  was 
fummoned,  and  made  the  moft  folemn  proteftations  of 
innocence,  but  in  vain.  The  money  that  was  dif- 
covered in  his  tent  ferved  to  corrobotate  the  accufa- 
:  tion  ;  and  he  was  therefore  found  guilty  by  the  whole 
army,  and  ftoned  to  death.  Homer  is  iilent  about 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  Palamedes  ;  and  Paufanias 
mentions,  that  it  had  been  reported  by  fome  that 
Ulyffes  and  Diomedes  had  drowned  him  in  the  fea  as 
he  was  fifhing  on  the  coaft.  Philoftratua,  who  men- 
tions the  tragical  ftory  as  above  related,  adds,  that 
Achilles  and  Ajax  buried  his  body  with  great 
pomp  on  the  fea-fhoie;  and  that  they  raifed  upon  it 
a  fmall  chapel,  where  facrifices  were  regularly  offered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Palamedes  was  a  man 
of  learning  as  well  as  a  foldier  ;  and  according  to  fome 
he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  the  addition 
of  the  four  letters  e.  ?.  during  the  Trojan  war. 

To  him  alfo  is  attributed  the  invention  of  dice  and 
backgammon  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  was  the  firfl  who 
regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who 
placed  fentlnds  round  the  camp-  and  excited  their  vi- 
gilance and  attention  by  giving  them  a  watchword. 

PALARIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  exercife 
performed  at  a  ftake  by  the  foldiers.  The  ftake  being 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  fix  feet  high  above  it,  the 
younp  undifciplined  foldiers  advanced  againft  it,  armed 
with  a  hurdle  and  cudgel,  inftead  of  a  fword  and  (hield, 
and  went  through  all  the  rules  of  attack  and  defence, 
as  if  ?;thuaily  engaged  with  an  adversary.  Sometimes 
they  flood  at  a  diftance,  and  attacked  with  miffive  wea- 
pons ;  at  the  fame  time  ufing  all  the  requifite  motions 
4or  defending  themfelves,  and  warding  off  what  might 
be  thtown  againfl:  them. 

PALATE,  in  anatomy,  the  flefh  that  compofes  the 
roof,  or  the  upper  and  inner  part,  of  the  mouth. 

The  palate  has  much  the  fame  ftrufture  with  the 
.gums ;  but  it  has  alfo  a  great  number  of  glands,  difco- 
N?  257.  0 
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vered  fo  early  a«  the  time  of  Fallopius :  thefe  are  prln-  Palati 
cipally  fituated  in  the  bin  ler  part  near  the  uvula,  where  — ^ 
it  is  pendulous  tbe  manner  of  a  curtain,  which  part 
is  called  the  velum,  or  claujlrum,  of  the  palate.  The 
glands  fituated  particularly  in  this  part,  fecrete  a  mu- 
cous fluid,  ferving  to  lubricate  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  to  facilitate  deglutition  :  they  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  apertures  there  for  the  difcharge  of  this  humour 
into  the  rnouth. 

':'he  great  ufes  of  this  membrane  are  to  defend  the 
bones  of  the  paVite  from  corrupting  ;  and  for  prevent- 
'"^»  '^y  itt*  clauftrum  or  velum,  the  things  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  from  getting  up  into  the  noftrils. 

PALATINATE,  a  province  or  figniory,  poffeffed 
by  a  palatine. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  a  province  of  Germany, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rhine,  called  the  Upper 
and  Loiver  Palatinate.    The  former  lies  in  the  circle 
of  Bavaria,  and  belongs  to  the  eleftor  thereof ;  but 
the  latter,  in  the  circle  we  are  now  treating,  belongs 
to  the  cleAor  Palatine.  The  latter  part  is  bounded  to 
the  e;Ul  by  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen,  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Mentz,  the  bifhopric  of  Worms,  and  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Franco- 
nia  ;  to  the  weft  by  Alface,  the  duchy  of  Deuxpon-ts, 
the  county  of  Sponheim,  the  duchy  of  Simmern,  and 
certain  diftrlfts  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz  ;  to  the 
fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Spire ;  and  to  the  north  by  a  part  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  Mentz  and  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen.  It 
contains  4.T  towns,  befides  feveral  boroughs  ;  and"  is 
about  100  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth.  The 
air  is  healthful,  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn,  pafturage» 
wine,  tobacco,  and  all  forts  of  pulfc  and  fruits,  particu- 
larly walnuts,  chefnuts,  and  almonds.  This  countryalfo 
breeds  abundance  of  cattle,  and  is  well  watered  by  the 
Neckar,  the  Nahe,  and  the  Rhine.    In  the  laft  of 
thefe,  near  Germerfheim  and  Selz,  is  found  gold  ;  the 
exclufive  right  of  fearching  for  which  is  farmed  dut  by 
the  eleftor.    The  ftate  of  religion  hath  varied  greatly 
here  fince  the  Reformation,  Lutheranifm  and  Calvi- 
nifm  having  been  uppermoft  by  turns,  till  the  eleftp- 
rate  devolved  to  the  Popifh  branches  of  the  family, 
when  Popery,  with  all  its  fuperftitfon  and  mummery, 
was  eflablifhed  anew:  fo  that  the  Proteftant  religion 
is  now  on  a  very  precarious  footing  in  the  Palatinate, 
though  moft  of  the  natives  are  ftill  of  that  perfuafion  : 
but  the  two  fedts  of  Proteftants,  namely,  the  Luthe- 
ranp  and  Calvinifts,  have  greatly  contributed  to  their 
own  ruin,  by  their  mutual  jealoufy  and  animofity,  be- 
ing no  lefs  rancorous  againft  one  another  than  againfl 
their  common  adverfaries  the  Papifts.   The  Lutherans 
reckon  themfelves  50,000  ftrong,  iind  are  poffeffed  of 
about  85  churches;  but  not  one  half  of  their  preach- 
ers and  fchoolmaders  have  a  competent  maintenance. 
1  he  number  of  Calvinlft  clergy  here  is  eftimated  at 
500,  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  400.  Be- 
fides fchools  and  Jefuits  colleges  in  this  country,  there 
is  one  univerfity,  namely,  thut  of  Heidelberg  ;  but 
there  is  very  little  trade  in  it  except  in  wine.  Authors 
are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  name  Palatines  or 
Pfalzgraves^  as  the  Germans  call  them  ;  but  it  fcema 
moft  likely  to  be  derived  from  the paiat'ta,  or  palaces, 
which  the  old  Frankifh  and  German  kings  and  Roman 
emperors  were  poffeffed  of  in  different  parts  of  the 
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ht'mte.  country,  ant!  over  which  they  appointed  fupreme  ftew 
ards  or  judges,  who  were  called  Palatines  or  Pfalz- 
graves.     The  countries  where  thefe  Palatines  kept 
their   courts,  were,   from  them,   called  Palatinates ; 
which  name  came  afc  laft  to  be  appropriated,  by  way 
of  eminence,  to  this  country,  as  being  the  moft  con- 
liderable  of  thera.    The  ancient  eledoral  line  failing 
4n  1685,  the  eleftorate  devolved  to  Philip-William 
duke  of  Neuburg  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  his  fecond 
fon  Charles-Philip,  to  the  prince  ©f  Sultzbach.  ^  This 
tleiSor  has  the  title  of  arch-treafurer  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  the  eleftor  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburgh,  and  is 
the  fifth  in  rank  among  the  fecular  electors.    He  is 
alfo  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  empire  alternately  with 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  enjoys  many  other  prero- 
gatives.   In  his  own  dominions,  he  difpofes  of  all  va- 
cant benefices  ;  but  allows  the  ecclefiaftical  council, 
compofed  of  two  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  to  pre- 
fent  two  candidates,  of  which  he  choofes  one.    He  is 
alfo  roafter  of  all  the  tithes  in  his  dominions  ;  bttt  he 
either  grants  them  to  the  clergy,  or  falaries  in  lieu  of 
them,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.   His  title  is 
Pfalzgrnve  of  the  Rhine  ;  arthtreafurer  and  cleftor  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire;  duke  in  Bavaria,  Juliers, 
Cleve,  and  Berg  ;  prince  of  Mora  ;  marquis  of  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom;  count  of  Veldens,  Sponheim,  the  Mark, 
and  Ravenfberg  ;  and  lord  of  Ravenilein.    His  quota 
to  the  army  of  the  empire  is  30  horfe  and  138  foot, 
or  914  florins  monthly.    To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar 
he  contributes,  each  terra,  404.  rix  dollars,  82  kruit- 
zers.    There  is  an  order  of  knighthood  in  this  coun- 
try, viz.  that  of  St  Hubert ;  the  badge  of  which  is  a 
quadrangular  crofs  pendant  to  a  red  ribbon,  with  a 
liar  on  the  breaft.    The  whole  of  the  eleftor's  reve- 
nue, arifing  from  the  Palatinate,  the  duchies  of  Berg 
•and  Juliers,  the  feIgnio>7  of  Ravenilein,  and  the  du- 
chies of  Neuburg  and  Sultzbach,  hath  been  ellimated 
•at  about  300,000  1.  per  sinnum.    The  military  efta- 
blifhment  confills  of  feveral  regiments  of  horfe  and  foot, 
"befides  the  horfe  and  Swifs  life-guards  :  in  time  of 
peace  he  is  faid  to  maintain  about  6000  men. — All 
-the  different  courts  and  councils,  ufual  In  other  coun- 
tries for  the  different  departments  of  government,  are 
alfo  to  be  found  here. 

-In  genera],  the  Lower  Palatinate  has  fuffered  more 
•by  the  preceding  wars  with  France  than  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  put  together  during  the  fpace  of 
30  years  ;  for  the  French  have  plundered  the  country, 
j\nd  demoliflicd  fome  of  Its  firft  towns  more  than  once. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  Unlverfal  Hiftory,  we  have 
•the  following  account  of  the  rife  of  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  under  the  hiftory  of  Germany. 

«•  Though  Conrad  the  fon  of  Everhard  Inherited 
from  his  father  the  duchy  of  Franconia,  with  the 
counties  of  Heffe  and  Alface,  he  could  not  fucceed 
him  in  the  dignity  of  count-palatine,  becaufe  Otho 
had  taken  it  from  his  father,  and  conferred  it  on  Her- 
man third  fon  of  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria  :  but  as  this 
honour  was  unattended  with  any  folld  advantage,  the 
emperor  began  to  annex  to  It  the  lands  and  caftles  fi- 
tuatcd  on  the  Rhine,  whence  he  acquired  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine:  and,  In  procefs  of  time, 
thefe  counts  made  great  acquifitlons  by  marriages, 
.purchafes,  mortgages,  and  Imperial  donations,  fo  as  to 
•  -form  a  very  confiderable  province."  The  powers  of 
•Vol,  XUI.  Part  II. 
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counts  palatine  in  the  German  empire  have  aUvHys  been  Palatinate 
ample ;  we  have  this  account  of  it  in  the  fame  learned 
work. 

"  When  the  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine  began  to 
execute  their  office,  they  neither  poffeffed  on  that  ri- 
ver lands,  cities,  nor  caftles ;  but  having  by  degreed 
made  great  acquifitlons  by  marriages,  purchafes,  agree- 
ments, imperial  donations,  or  otherwife,  they  have  at 
length  formed  a  very  confiderable  principality.  We 
are  told,  that  under  the  emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Sua* 
bia,  their  authority  and  power  increafed  greatly,  tho' 
it  was  a  gradual  increafe.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  the  credit  of  the  counts  pa- 
latine was  very  confiderable  at  the  court ;  and  by  the 
Geroran  law,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  enjoys 
not  only  during  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  but  like- 
wife  during  a  vacancy  of  the  empire,  the  right  of  the 
ban  beyond  the  Rhine,  till  within  a  mile  of  the  city 
of  Meiz,  and  as  far  as  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  Flan- 
ders. However,  this  right  of  the  ban  has  not  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  emperors.  There  Is  likewife 
an  ancient  ordonnance,  In  which  the  office  of  count 
palatine  is  mentioned  ;  It  Imports,  that  the  count  pa- 
latine is  always  by  right  the  reprefentative  or  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom.  Laftly,  how  great  the  power  of  the 
counts  palatine  was,  may  be  underftood  from  this, 
that  in  the  eleftion  of  Rodolphus  of  Hapfbur^jh,  and 
in  that  of  Henry  Vil.  the  other  eledlors  promifed  to 
acknowledge  him  as  emperor  whom  he  fhould  name. 
Although,  however,  the  power  of  the  counts  palatine 
had  as  it  were  fecured  to  them  the  vicariate  of  the 
empire,  neverthelefs  the  emperors  ftlU  referved  ta 
themfelves  the  right  of  eftabhflring  vicars."  See  Ba- 
varia* 

PALATINATES  of  Poland.  Previous  to  the 
Revolution  in  this  unfortunate  country,  it  was  divided 
into  palatinates ;  whether  thofe  will  be  now  changed 
cannot  be  at  prefent  afcertalned,  tho'  it  feems  likely. 
A  Folifh  palatine  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory  : 

"  A  palatine  may  be  regarded  as  the  governor  of  a 
province,  who  levies  and  leads  the  troops  of  his  owa 
jurifdidion  to  join  the  array  of  the  republic.  His  ci- 
vil power  is  likewife  confiderable,  as  he  prefides  at  the 
affembhes  of  his  palatinate,  rates  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  merchandife  in  the  province,  regulates 
the  weights  and  meafures,  and  judges  and  defends  the 
Jews  within  his  jurlfdiftlon.  This  part  of  his  func- 
tion is  particularly  fpecified,  that  a  fet  of  men  the 
moft  ufeful  and  induftrlous  In  Poland  may  not  be  op- 
preffed  ;  the  king  being  likewife  obliged,  by  his  oath, 
to  afford  them  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  his  fu- 
vereignty.  -  Under  him  is  appointed  a  fubftitute  or 
vice-palatine,  who  takes  an  oath  to  hii  fuperlor,  and 
muft  be  poffeffed  of  a  land-eftate  to  a  certain  value." 

PALATINE,  or  Count  Palatine,  a  title  an- 
ciently given  to  all  ptrfons  who  had  any  office  or  em- 
ployment In  the  prince's  palace  :  but  afterwards  con- 
ferred on  thofe  delegated  by  princes  to  hold  courts  of 
Juftice  in  the  provinces;  and  on  fuch  among  th«  lords 
as  had  a  palace,  that  is,  a  court  of  juftice,  in  their 
own  houfes. 

Counties-pALATtNK  in  England. — Chefter,  Durh  im, 
and  Lancafter,  are  called  counties  palatine.    T  he  two 
former  are  fuch  by  prefcriotion,  or  immemorial  cu- 
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Piitd?u;e.  ftom  ;  or,  at  leaft  as  oH  as  the  Norman  conquefi:  t  the 
latter  was  created  by  king  Edward  III.  in  favour  of 
Henry  Plantrgenet,  lirfl  earl  and  then  duke  of  Lan- 
cailer  ;  vvhofe  hcirefs  being  married  to  John  of  Gaunt 
the  king's  fon,  the  franchife  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  confirmed  in  parliament,  to  honour  John  of 
Gaunt  himfelf,  whom,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  king  had  alfo  created  duke  of  Lancafter. 
Counties-palatine  are  fo  called  a  palat'w  ;  becaufe  the 
owners  thereof,  the  earl  of  Cheflier,  the  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  had  in  thofe  coun- 
thsjura  regalia,  as  fully  as  thfe  king  hath  in  his  palace; 
rcgalem  potefiatem  hi  omn'thus^  as  Brafton  expreffes  it. 
They  might  pardon  treafons,  murders,  and  felonies  ; 
fhcy  appointed  all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace; 
all  writs  and  indiftments  ran  in  their  names,  as  in 
other  counties  in  the  king's  j  and  all  offences  were  faid 
to  be  done  againil  their  peace,  and  not,  as  in  other 
places,  contra  pacem  domini  regis.  And  indeed  by  the 
ancient  law,  in  all  peculiar  jurifdiftions,  offences  were 
faid  to  be  done  againil  his  peace  in  whofe  court  they 
■were  tried  ;  in  a  eourt-leet,  contra  pacem  dom'ini  ;  in 
the  court  of  a  corporation,  contra  pacem  ba/l [varum  ; 
in  the  fherifl's  court  or  tourn,  contra  pacem  vice- 
comitis.  Thefc  palatine  privileges  (fo  fimilar  to  the 
regal  independent  jurifdiftions  ufurped  by  the  great 
barons  on  the  continent  during  the  weak  and  infant 
flate  of  the  firft  feudal  kingdoms  in  Europe)  were  in 
all  probahility  originally  granted  to  the  counties  of 
Ghefter  and  Durham,  becaufe  they  bordered  upon 
enemies  countries,  Wales  and  Scotland  :  in  order  that 
the  owners,  being  encouraged  by  fo  large  an  authority, 
■■might  be  the  more  watchful  in  its  defence  ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  having  juftice  adminiflered  at  home, 
might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  county, -and 
leave  it  open  to  the  enemy's  incurfions.  And  upon 
this  account  alfo  there  were  formerly  two  other  coun- 
ties palatine,  Pembrokefhire  and  Hexamfhire,  the 
latter  now  united  with  Northumberland  :  but  thefe 
were  abolifhed  by  parliament,  the  former  in  27  Hen. 
VIII.  the  latter  in  14  Eliz.  And  in  27  Hen.  Vllf. 
likevvife,  the  powers  before  mentioned  of  owners  of 
counties-palatine  were  abridged  ;  the  reafon  for  their 
continuance  in  a  manner  ceafing  :  though  ftill  all 
writs  are  witneffed  in  their  names,  and  all  forfeitures 
for  treafon  by  the  common  law  accrue  to  them. 

Of  thcfe  three,  the  County  of  Durham  is  now  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeft.  For 
the  earldom  of  Chefter,  as  Camden  teftifies,  was 
united  to  the  crown  by  Hen.  III.  and  has  ever  fincc 
given  title  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon.  And  the  county- 
pulatine  or  duchy  of  Lancafter  was  the  property  of 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  at 
the  time  when  he  wrefted  the  crown  from  king 
Richard  II.  and  alTumed  the  title  of  Hen.  TV.  But 
he  was  too  prudent  to  fufFer  this  to  be  united  to  the 
crown  ;  left,  if  he  loft  one,  he  fhould  lofe  the  other 
alfo.  For,  as  Plowden  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferve, 
"  he  knew  he  had  the  duchy  of  I^ancafter  by  fure 
aad  indefeafible  title,  but  that  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  not  fo  affured  :  for  -that  after  the  deceafe  of 
Richard  II.  the  right  of  the  crown  was  in  the  heir  of 
Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  III. ; 
John  of  Gaunt,  father  to  this  Henry  IV.  being  but 
the  fourth  fon,"    And  therefore  he  procured  an  adt 
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of  parliament,  j'n  the  firfl:  year  of  his  reign,  ordainln,^  Palatine 
tliat  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  all  other  his  here<ii- 
tary  eftates,  with  all  their  royalties  and  franchifes, 
ftiould  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  and  fiioukl 
remain,  defcend,  be  adminiftered,  and  governe,.',  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  never  had  attained  the  re,^al  dig- 
nity :  and  tiuis  th;y  defcended  to  his  fon  and  grand- 
fon,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.;  many  new  territories 
and  privileges  being  annexed  to  the  duchy  by  the 
former.  Henry  VI.  being  attainted  in  1  Edward  IV. 
this  duchy  was  declared  in  parliament  to  have  become 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  a6l 
was  made  to  incorporate  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to 
continue  the  county-palatine  (which  might  otherwife 
have  determined  by  the  attainder),  and  to  make  the 
fame  parcel  of  the  duchy  :  and,  farther,  to  veft  the 
whole  in  king  Edward  IV.  and  his  heirs,  kings  of 
England,  for  ever  ;  but  under  a  feparate  guiding  and 
governance  from  the  other  inheritances  of  the  crown. 
And  in  i  Hen,  VII.  another  aft  was  made,  to  refupic 
fuch  part  of  the  duchy  lands  as  had  been  difmem- 
bered  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  to  vefl 
the  Inheritance  of  the  whole  in  the  king  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  as  amply  and  largely,  and  in  like  manner, 
form,  and  condition,  feparate  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  pofleffion  of  the  fame,  as  the  three  Henries 
and  Edward  IV.  cr  any  of  them,  had  and  held  the 
fame. 

The  ifle  of  Ely  is  not  a  county-palatine,  thbugh 
fometimes  erroneoufly  called  fo,  but  only  a  royal 
franchife  :  the  bifhop  having,  by  grant  of  king  Hen- 
ry I.  Jura  regalia  within  the  ifie  of  Ely  ;  whereby 
he  exercifes  a  jurlfdiftion  over  all  caufes,  a.s  well  cri- 
minal as  civil. 

Palatine  Games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  games  in- 
ftltuted  in  honour  of  Auguftus  by  his  wife  Livia,  after 
he  had  been  enrolled  arnpng  the  gods.  They  were 
celebrated  in  the  palace,  from  whence  the  name,  and 
were  confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  emperors. 

Some  authors  fay  that  thefe  games  were  inftituted  - 
in  honour  of  Julius  €^aefar,  and  others  again  confound  : 
them  with  the  Ludi  Auguftales }  but  neither  of  thefe 
opinions  feem  to  be  well  fupported.     See  AuGU- 

STALES. 

PALATiNUS  MONS,  or  Pa/atium,  the  firft  moun- 
tain  of  Rome,  occupied  by  Romulus,  and  where  he 
fixed  his  refidence  and  kept  his  court,  as  did  TuUus 
Hoftiliusj  Auguftus,  and  all  the  fucceeding  emperors:  . 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  refidence  of  princes  is  called 
pa/atium.    The  reafon  of  the  name  Is  varioufly  aflign- 
ed  :  fome  fay  it  Is  derived  from  the  goddefs  Pales,  or 
from  the  Palatini,  who  originally  inhabited  the  place,  . 
or  from  balare  ox  palarcy  the  bleatings  of  fheep,  wliich 
were  frequent  there;  or  perhaps  from  the  word  pa- 
lanteSf  wandering,  becaufe  Evander,  when  he  came  to  . 
fettle  in  Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  foclcty.    To  the  eaft  it  has  the  mount; 
Coellus,  to  the  fouth  the  Aventine,  to  the  weft  the  Cac 
pitollne,  and  to  the  north  the  Forum. — Paiatinus,  the 
furname  of  Apollo  from  this  place  ;  where  Auguftus 
built  a  temple  to  that  god,  adorned  with  porticoes  and  . 
a  library,  valuable  for  the  various  coUefkions  of  Greek  : 
and  Latin  manufcripts  which  it  contained. 

PALATIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Rcate,  diftant  from  it  25  ttadia.    Dionyfius  Hali- 
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camaffeus  reckons  it  one  of  the  firft  towns  of  the 
Aborigines ;  and  from  it  Varro  accounts  for  the  name 
of  the  Mons  Palatinus  ;  namely,  that  a  colony  from  Pa- 
latium  fettled  there. 

Palatium  (Pliny),  PaUant'iuin  (Paufanias),  Palan- 
ieum  (Livy);  Paiianteum  (Soliniis).  This  lad  is  the 
true  writing  ;  the  great  grandfather  of  EvanJer,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name,  being  called  Pallas,  not  Paias  : 
A  town  of  Arcadia,  which  concurred  to  form  Mega- 
lopolis (Paufanias).  From  it  the Palatium,  or  Mons  Pa- 
latinusy  takes alfo  itsname,  according  toVirgiland  Pliny 

Paiatwm  Diocleftan'i ;  the  villa  of  Dioclefian,  near 
Salonce,  where  he  died,  (Eufebius).  '  Afterwards  call- 
.ed  Spalatuni ;  which  rofe  to  a  confiderable  city  from 
the  ruins  oftSalonx  ;  fituated  in  Dalmatia  on  the  Adri- 
atic.    Now  Spalatto,  or  Spalatro. 

Palatwm  LucuW,  (Plutarch),  or  Fil/a  LuaiUt ; 
a  place  between  Mifenimi  and  Baiae  in  Campania,  of 
wonderful  ftrufture.  Now  in  ruins,  and  called  Pifci- 
tia  M'trahile. 

PALATO-sALPiNGJEUS,  1  See  Anatomy,  Tall: 
PALATo-Siaphyrmus,  j"  of  the  Mufcles,  p.  708. 

PALE,  a  little  pointed  ftake  or  piece  of  wood  ufed 
in  making  inclofures,  feparations,  &c.  The  pale  was 
an  inftrument  of  punifhment  and  execution  among  the 
ancient  Romans, and  ftill  continues  fo  among  the  Turks. 
Hence  empaling,  the  pafling  a  ftiarp  pale  up  the  fun- 
dament through  the  body. 

Pale,  in  heraldry.  See  Heraldry,  p.  446. 
PALEARIUii  (Aonius),  was  a  man  of  the  great- 
efl  probity,  and  one  of  the  Lueft  writers  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  gained  the  efteem  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
learning  of  his  time  by  a  noble  poem  on  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul.  He  was  appointed  profefior  of  po- 
lite literature  at  Sienna  ;  where  his  tranquillity  was  dif- 
turbed  by  contefts  with  an  envious  colleague,  and  by 
the  malicious  afperfions  of  his  enemies.;  againlt  which, 
liowever,  his  eloquence  proved  always  a  iufficient  de- 
fence. At  laft  he  left  Sienna,  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  magillrates  of  Lucca,  who  gave  him  fe- 
verel  marks  of  their  eileem,  and  fettled  a  confiderable 
ftipend  upon  him.  Some  years  after,  he  removed  to 
Milan  ;  where  he  was  fcized  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V. 
and  carried  to  Rome.  He  was  convi£ted  of  having 
fpoken  in  favour  of  the  Lutherans,  and  againft  the  in- 
quifition  ;  and  therefore  was  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
This  fenteiice  waa  executed  in  1566.  He  wrote  feve- 
ral  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe;  of  which  the  one  above- 
mentioned  is  the  moft  efteemed. 

PALENCIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  with  a  rich  archbifhop's  fee.  It  had  an  unlver- 
fity,  but  it  was  removed  to  Salamanca.  It  is  feated 
in  a  fertile  foil  on  the  river  Carlon  on  the  frontiers  of 
Caftile,  in  W.  Long.  3.  7.  N.  Lnt.  42.  10. 

PALERMO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val-di-Mazara, 
with  an  archbifhop's  fee  and  a  large  harbour.  **  This 
city  (fays  Mr  Hili*),  which  is  the  capital  of  Sicily, 
is  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  if  a  conjecture  may  be  form- 
ed  from  its  ancient  name  Panurmus,  which  fignifies 
aa  univerfal  harbour,  it  was  formerly  in  a  very  flourifli- 
ing  condition.  By  whom  it  was  founded  is  uncer- 
tain, nor  have  we  any  authentic  accounts  of  its  inha- 
bitants till  it  became  a  colony  of  thc.PhcsnicIans,  after 
which  it  palled  into  the  hands  of  the  various  nations 


that  became  maflerg  of  this-ifllnd.  The  prefent  city  Palem^ 
principally  confifts  of  two  wide,  uniform,  and  well-*'"""*'""' 
Lutlt  ftreets,  each  about  a  mile  in  length,  croffing  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a 
fmallodagon  fpace, ornamented withfourfiatues."  Moll 
of  the  cities  of  Sicily  have  furnameo  :  Palermo  is  deno- 
minated the  happy.  It  has  gained  this  epithet,  no  doubt-, 
on  acount  of  the  advantages  of  its  fituation.  It  has  two 
harbours  :  in  the  one,  which  is  very  large,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  mole  1 300  paces  in  length,  Hiips  he  at  anchor ; 
in  the  other  their  cargoes  are  laden  and  unladen.  Both 
the  harbours  open  to  the  weft  :  there  is  alfo  a  fuperli 
quay  which  extends  a  mile  from  weft:  to  eaft,  in  a  rc^ftili- 
near  diredion,  and  is  called  La  marine.  The  profpedi 
is,  on  the  one  fide,  loft  in  the  wide  expanfe  of  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  other  confined  by  the  walls,  of  the 
city  ;  the  wrsUs  appear  adorned  with  pilafters,  and 
crowned  with  a  row  of  balluftrades  through  which  the 
eye  difcovers  a  long  range  of  palaces.  Thefe  objedls 
altogether  form  a  delightful  fpedacle.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  be  more  pidurefqlie  than  the  bay  of  Palermo. 
It  forms  a  large  amphitheatre,  with  the  capital  of  Si- 
cily  in  the  centre ;  furrounded  for  fome  miles  by  a 
moft  delightful  country,  and  inclofed  by  romantic 
rocks  and  mountains.  The  town  was  formerly  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ftrong  wall  ;  but  the  fortifications  are 
now  entirely  negleflted,  except  towards  the  fea,  where 
there  are  ftill  a  few  weak  works.  The  quay  is  the 
principal  public  walk  here,  Palermo  is  embeliifhed 
all  round  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  has  four  princi- 
pal entrances,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  which 
are  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  fpacious  ftreets  which 
crofs  each  other.  The  moft  frequented  of  thefe  two 
ftreets  is  called  Cajfero.  It  begins  where  the  quay  ends, 
with  the  north  gate  called  Porta  Felice,  the  happy  gate  ; 
and  terminates  on  the  fcuth,  at  the  new  gate,  which 
opens  on  the  road  to  Montreale.  Near  the  laft  of  thefe 
gatei,  this  city,  which  fo  well  merits  the  attention  of  k 
lover  of  the  arts,  exhibits  a  large  fquare,  round  which 
ftand.  fome  extenfive  monafteries,  the  palace  of  the 
archbiftiop,  and  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  Direftly 
oppofite  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ftands,  on  a  pe- 
deftal  richly  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures,  a 
ftatue  of  Philip  IV.  The  ftatue,  the  pcdeftal,  and  the 
ornaments,  are  all  of  marble, 

Palermo  is  quite  filled  with  public  monuments, 
churches,  monafteries,  palaces,  fountains,  ftatues,  and 
columns.  Thefe  are  not  all  eminently  beautiful ;  for 
they  have  not  been  all  erefted  under  tlie  reign  oi good 
tajle  ;  but  every  one  of  them  ftiows  that  the  nation  is 
fond  of  the  arts,  and  poftcfl'es  a  genius  for  decoration. 
Spring  waters  are  very  copious  in  this  city.  Not  a 
quarter  in  Palermo  but  is  liberally  fupplied  with  foun- 
tains, moft  of  which  are  marble,  all  of  them  adorned 
with  pieces  of  fculpture,  and  all  afford  large  quanti- 
ties of  water. 

The  fituation  of  this  city  is  truly  happy  ;  the  fea, 
the  hill^,  the  lofty  mountains,  prefent  on  all  fides 
Leautlful  and  ftriking  profpeds,  which  render  it  one 
of  the  moft  favourable  fituations  for  the  genius  of  the 
artift,  whofe  objed  is  to  copy  the  beauty  and  fublimi- 
ty  of  nature.  Freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  Inquifi- 
tlon,  the  abolition  of  which  was  procured  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Caraccioli,  and  from  the  influence  of  fom^-. 
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Palei-nw.  other  unfavourable  inftitutions,  which  are  rapidly  de- 
"f"^  clining,  Palermo  muft  become  one  of  tl\e  fineft  cities 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  ifland  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
being  all  cultivated  like  a  garden,  one  of  the  moll  en- 
chanting- fpots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nature  has 
•denied  none  of  her  beft  gifts  to  Sicily.  It  was  the  be- 
nignity of  nature,  which,  in  the  happy  ages  of  anti- 
quity, when  the  political  circumftances  of  the  Sicili- 
ans were  not  fuch  as  to  rcprefs  their  genius,  prompted 
and  enabledthtmtoereftfomanyilluftrious  monuments. 
"  Adjoining  to  the  town,  and  near  the  fea,  is  a  public 
garden  or  promenade,  planted  with  orange  and  lemon- 
trees,  formed  into  arcades,  and  now  loaded  with  fiuit*  ; 
the  ftems  of  the  trees  Ibnd  in  furrows,  and  are  conti- 
nually watered  by  a  fmall  ftream.  In  the  middle  is  a 
fountain,  on  which  ftands  a  cololTus  of  white  marble, 
furrounded  by  four  grotefque  temples,  in  two  of  which 
are  canary-birds.  Among  the  oranges  is  a  kind  call- 
td/anguinei  or  bloody,  which  are  ftained  in  the  middle 
■with  red,  and  have  ufually  the  fined  flavour.  Some 
of  the  lemons  are  fweet,  but  very  flat,  tafting  like  fu- 
gar  and  water.  The  citrons  grow  to  an  immenfe  fize  ; 
the  rind,  which  occupies  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit,  is  eaten  with  fugar  ;  the  juice  is 
fharper  than  the  foureft  lemon.  Indian  figs  in  very 
great  abundance  grow  wild  in  the  fields  and  hedges, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  of  thefe  there 
are  three  kinds,  one  with  large  fpines,  another  with 
fmaller,  and  the  third  almoft  fmooth.  Their  fruit  is 
cooling  and  delicious,  10,000  1.  worth  of  which  is  fold 
annually  to  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city.  Another  plant,  very  common  in  this  country,  is 
the  aloe,  which  ufually  bloflbms  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 
Of  thefe  there  are  five  or  fix  fpecies,  which  grow 
moftly  in  the  hedges,  and, .  together  with  the  Indian 


figs, 


form 
The 


moft  impenetrable  fence 
palace,  which  is  an  indifferent  old  building,  is 
fituated  in  a  fquare,  near  the  fouth  gate  of  the  city, 
and  commands  a  delightful  profpeft  of  the  adjacent 
country.  At  the  top  is  an  obfervatory,  inhabited  by 
an  ingenious  old  pritft,  who  has  been  in  England,  and 
brought  from  thence  feveral  agronomical  inftruments 
conilruAed  by  Ramfden."  Neither  the  fl;ru<5ture,  fitu- 
ation,  nor  architeftural  ornaments  of  the  palace  are  fuch 
as  to  merit  any  extraordinary  praife.  It  is,  like  many 
others,  an  affemblage  of  buildings  erefted  in  various  ages, 
as  need  of  accommodation  or  fancy  fuggcfted  ;  and,  of 
confequence,  it  muft  unavoidably  be  defective  in  archi- 
tedlural  order  and  beauty.  The  chapel  is  the  only 
part  of  it  that  merits  any  attention.  It  was  founded 
l:y  the  Counts  Roger,  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Si- 
cily. Within,  it  is  decorated  with  beautiful  pieces  of 
marble  and  porphyry,  and  of  Mofaic  work  in  gold  and 
various  colours.  It  is  in  the  fame  tafte  with  the  ca- 
thedral of  Montreale.  It  is  built  on  the  fame  plan 
with  common  churches,  only  on  a  fmaller  fcale.  The 
nave  is  encircled  with  pillars  ;  on  the  right  and  the 
left  are  two  narrower  openings,  called  lateral  or  low 
paffages  :  the  choir  and  fanftuary  are  at  the  end  of  the 
nave.  Among  all  the  pillars  which  inclofe  the  nave, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  exaftly  of  the  fame  form 
and  workmanfhip.  Oppofite  to  a  channelled  column 
ftands  another  on  which  the  graving  tool  has  made  no 
fuch  impreflions  ;  feveral  have  neither  aftragal,  nor  bafe, 
Bor  fcale  :  they  arc  formed  of  various  kinds  of  marble, 
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and  are  of  different  ordera  and  unequal  I'n  height. 
The  wall8,_  the  arcades,  and  the  arches,  are  covered « 
with  Mofaic  work,  in  gold  and  colours,  reprefenting 
angels,  and  male  and  female  faints. 

Over  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  and  fronting  the 
nave,  there  is  an  Eternal  Father  of  a  huge  fize  ;  the  de- 
fign  of  which  has,  in  all  probability,  been  to  imprefs 
the  beholder  with  a  fufficiently  awful  idea  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  God.  Such  reprefentations  of  the  Deity,  how- 
ever improper,  not  to. fay  impious,  occur  pretty  com- 
monly  in  the  churches  of  Sicily.  'I'he  cathedrals  of 
both  Montreale  and  Palermo  difplay  the  Divine  Ma- 
jefty  with  equal  dignity.  Over  the  walls  of  the  cha- 
pel  there  are  many  pieces  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
ferpentine,  cut  into  a  round,  or  a  fquare,  or  fome 
other  form,  and  fet  like  panes  of  glafs.  Their  edges 
are  encircled  with  various  draughts  m  gold  and  colours ; 
decorations  unq'.ieftionably  expenfive,  as  they  are  in- 
deed  very  finely  executed  in  their  kind.  But  it  is 
amazing  that  fuch  irregularity  of  defign  was  admitted 
in  a  building  of  fuch  magnificence  and  raifed  at  fuch 
an  enormous^  expence.  The  pavement  of  the  chapel 
has  been  originally  laid,  and  ftill  confifts  in  part  of 
large  blocks  of  tin,  porphyry,  and  ferpentine.  Moft 
of  thefe  are  round  ;  ornamented  with  compartments  of 
draughts,  and  covered  over,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with 
incruftations  of  coloured  Mofaic  work.  The  fe:it  defign- 
ed  for  the  viceroy  is  of  the  fame  kind,  and  highly  orna-- 
mented.  The  candleftick  intended  to  receive  the  wax- 
lights  at  the  fellival  of  Eafter  is  of  white  marble. 
All  the  riches  of  fculpture  are  lavifhed  on  it  with  fuck 
profufion  as  renders  it  a  prodigy  of  labour  j  but  in  a 
fantattic  unnatural  tafte. 

In  a  long  gallery  in  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  ftani 
two  figures  of  rams  in  bronze,  concerning  which  we 
find  the  following  tradition.— Archimedes  is  faid  to 
have  long  ago  ereded  in  one  of  the  pubfic  fquares  of 
Syracufe  four  columns  with  a  brazen  ram  upon  the  top 
of  each.    He  is  faid  to  have  placed  them  there  id  fuch 
a  pofture,  as  that  fome  one  of  them  alwajs  indicated 
which  of  the  four  principal  winds  was  blowing  ;  and  it  is 
added,  that  they  were  fabricated  with  fuch  art,  that  the 
wind  caufed  them  to  utter  founds  exadlly  fimilar  to 
the  bleating  of  flieep  ;  and  whenever  any  one  of  the 
four  bleated,  he  thereby  gave  notice  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  that  quarter  towards  which  he  flood. 
It  is  certain  (as  travellers  inform  us)  that  the  two 
brazen  rams  in  this  gallery  are  perforated  with  fmaU 
holes  in  their  flunks,  clofe  to  their  thighs,  and  in  other 
places  over  their  botiies  ;  and  that  by  blowing  through 
thofe  holes  a  found  is  produced  pretty  much  like 
the  bleating  of  flieep.     The  wind  appears  to  pafs 
through  the  holes,  and  to  iffue  out  at  the  mouth: 
there  might,  however,  be  other  holes  in  the  pedeftal 
on  which  the  ram  ftood,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
which  might  contribute  to  produce  the  bleating  j  for  tra- 
vellers agree  in  faying,  that  thofe  which  they  could 
obferve,  do  not  appear  to  be  fufficient  to  produce  the 
effea.    The  prince  of  Torre  Muzza,  one  of  the  moll 
enlightened  men  in  Sicily,  informed  M.  Mouel,  that 
thefe  two  rams  were  dug  up  from  among  the  ruins  of 
Syracufe  in  the  fourteenth  century :  as  they  were  bu- 
ried under-ground,  they  had  probably  lain  there  for 
many  centuries.    They  were  bought  by  the  Marquis 
GeracI,  of  the  family  of  Ventimiglia,  and  lay  long  in 
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hig  c?.ftle.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  ver,e  brought  to  Palermo,  and  placed  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  viceroy.  It  is  not  known  what  is  become 
of  the  other  two.  They  are  probaMy  buried  in  fome 
ancient  ruins,  and  may  be  one  day  or  otlier  difcove- 
red  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  fome  new  build- 
ing.  The  proportions  of  thefe  two  rams  are  larger 
than  nature.  They  are  pieces  of  very  fine  workman- 
ihip  :  both  the  heads  and  the  horns  are  formed  with 
tatte,  delicacy,  and  truth  ;  the  wool  is  not  fo  well 
executed  ;  the  forms  all  together  are  not  abfolutely 
the  fineft  that  might  be  felefted  from  among  the  whole 
fpecies. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo  is  dedicated  to  St  Rofa- 
lia.  The  Sicihans,  though  fo  exceedingly  devout, 
have  however  neglefted  to  repair  it;  and  it  is  at 
prefent  in  a  moft  miferable  ftate,  as  the  interior  parts 
appear  to  be  falling  into  ruins.  Propofals  have  been 
made  for  rebuilding  it,  and  various  plans  have  been 
fnown. 

The  prefent  church  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Counts  Roger.  The  external  parts  are  in  a  Go 
thic  tafte,  and  very  heavy  :  within,  it  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent periods  repaired  and  embellifhed.  The  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  adorned  with  pilafters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  ;  thefe  are  joined  by  arches  through  which 
you  pafs  to  the  fides  of  the  building.  In  fome  places 
it  is  overloaded  with  ornaments,  in  others  but  very 
poorly  ornamented :  viewed  all  together,  it  is  fo  defti- 
tute  of  order  or  proportion  as  to  be  abfolutely  ridicu- 
lous. 

In  a  chapel  on  one  fide  of  the  cathedral  are  four  Go- 
thic tombs  of  the  fame  period.  They  have  been  origi- 
nally farcophagi ;  and  having  efcaped  the  fate  of  moft  of 
the  other  works  of  antiquity,  have  been  fpoiled  by  at- 
tempts to  repair  or  improve  them,  and  have  been  fet 
up  here  to  preferve  the  remswns  of  fome  of  the  kings 
of  Sicily.  The  only  thing  about  them  that  can  de- 
ferve  attention  is  the  beauty  of  the  ftone  :  they  are  of 
a  fine  red  porphyry. 

In  the  fame  chapel  there  is  a  fine  large  tabernacle  ; 
the  whole  of  which,  when  viewed  without  diftinftion 
of  the  parts,  refembles  the  dome  and  the  front-gate  of 
the  Val-de  grace  at  Paiis.  It  is  of  rich  lapis  la;zuli, 
of  the  very  firft  colour.  The  whole  of  it  is  plated,  and 
the  pillars  are  faid  to  be  folid.  All  its  ornaments  are  of 
gilt  brafs.  And  on  the  whole  it  is  extremely  beautifuL 
Around  the  church  are  feveral  ftatues  of  faints  by 
Guagini,  the  celebrated  fculptor.  On  the  way  from 
the  cathedral  down  the  Caflero  there  is,  on  the  right 
hand,  a  fmall  fquare,  at  the  entrance  of  which  tlai>ds 
a  pedeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  V.  in  bronze.  Near  the 
place  where  the  two  great  ftreets  crofs  ftands  the  fenate- 
houfe,  in  a  fmall  court  before  which  there  is  a  fine 
marble  fountain;  there  are  befides  about  this  edifice 
many  curious  fragments  of  antiquity.  It  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  all  proportion  if  we  were  to  mention 
all  the  curiofities  which  are  to  be  found  in  Palermo. 
We  fliall  now  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  internal  government  of  the  place,  which  we  fhall 
do  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hill. 

**  The  magiftrates  appointed  to  preferve  the  order 
of  focicty  in  this  city  are,  firft,  the  fupreme  judge,  to 
whom  belongs  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  criminal 
■cafes;  he  is  the  head  of  the  nobihty,  and  immediately 


follow*  the  viceroy  in  all  the  folemn  funftions.  Second 
ly,  the  praetor,  who  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  city.  ' 
He  is  the  perpetual  deputy  of  the  kingdom  ;  chief  in 
parliament  of  the  order  to  whom  appertains  the  right 
of  regulating  the  king's  demefne,  and  pofTeffed  of  the 
prerogative  of  captain-general  during  tt.e  abfence  of 
the  viceroy.  Thirdly,  the  praetorian  -ourt,  which  con- 
fifts  of  three  judges,  citizens  of  Palermo,  who  are  cho- 
fen  annually  by  the  king.    They  affilt  ihc  lupreme 
judge  in  the  decifion  of  criminal  affairs,  and  the  pne- 
tor  in  the  deliberations  upon  the  finances  ;  thefe  twa 
officers,  however,  have  neither  vote  nor  fignature,  exs 
cept  the  praetor,  in  the  bufinefs  refpefting  the  public 
bank  and  firft  fruits.    Fourthly,  the  fenate  of  Paler- 
mo, compofed  of  the  praetor  and  fix  praftitioners  of 
the  law,  named  by  the  king,  who  wear  the  toga  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  fenators,  and  princi- 
pally infpeft  the  police  which  regards  the  grain  and 
provifions.    There  are  befides  feven  great  officers  of 
ftate,  to  each  of  which  is  affigned  a  pecuHar  employ- 
ment.   Firft,  //  Maejlro  Porteiano,  to  whom  is  com-- 
mitted'the  care  of  the  public  granaries,  and  who  ma- 
nages the  fale  of  the  corn  botn  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  impofition  of  a  tax  upon  this  commodity  has 
nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  efpecially  as  the 
exportation  of  it  is  prohibited  to  all  thofe  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  that  privilege.  The 
quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in  the  ifiand  does 
not  at  prefent  amount  to  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
what  was  collefted  in  former  years.     Secondly,  the 
auditor-general,  who  pafles  judgment  without  appeal 
upon  all  off^ences  committed  within  the  precindls  of  the 
palace.    Thirdly,  the  high-admiral,  whofe  jurifdiftion 
extends  over  the  marine.     Fourthly,  the  chancel- 
lor, who  overlooks  all  the  notaries  of  the  kingdom,, 
prepares  all  official  patents,  reads  the  propofitions 
when  the  parliament  alfembles,  and  at  the  time  of  a 
coronation  tenders  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  people, 
and  alfo  prochums  that  of  the  monarch,  who  thereby 
binds  himfelf  to  maintain  and  defend  the  privileges  of 
the  city  of  Palermo.    The  fame  ceremony  takes  place 
upon  the  inftallation  of  a  viceroy.   Fifthly,  the  protho- 
notary  of  the  queen's  chamber,  who  has  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  demefnes  of  fix  cities,  viz.  Syracufe,  Len- 
tini,  Carlentini,  St  Filippo,  Mineo,  and  Virini,  whic  h 
were  formerly  appropriated  to  the  queens  of  Sicily. 
Sixthly,  the  chief  fecretary,  who  preiides  over  the  of- 
ficers appohited  to  receive  the  taxes  and  duties  in  the 
places  Oi  their  refpeAive  jurifdidtions.  And,  feventhly, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  royal  exchequer,  who  has  the  ad- 
miniftration of  all  effefts  that  have  been  fequeftered  or 
contifcated. 

*'  Palermo  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicilian  nobihty ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  cuftom 
for  any  gentleman  to  walk  in  the  ftreets,  at  leaft  1000 
carriages  are  faid  to  be  kept  in  the  town.  They  are 
for  the  moft  part  in  the  Englifli  tafte,  very  elegant, 
fhown  to  the  greateft  advantage,  with  beautiful  horfes 
richly  caparifoned,  and  as  many  footmen  in  fplendid 
liveries  as  can  be  crowded  together  behind.  Every 
evening  all  the  people  of  rank  drive  about  in  this  mau- 
ner  on  the  grand  public  terrace  by  the  fea-fide.  There 
are  alfo  very  convenient  hackney-coaches,  covered 
and  open,  waiting  all  day  in  their  rcfpedive  fta- 
tions." 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  dead  in  Palermo  are 
never  buried.  Captain  Sutherland  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  circumftance  in  his- Tour  to  Conftan- 
tinople.  The  dead  bodies  are  carried  to  the  capuchin 
convent,  which  is  ©nd  of  the  largeft  in  Itdy;  "  where, 
after  the  funeral  fervice  is  performed,  they  are  dried  in 
a  ftove,  heated  by  a  compofition  of  lime,  which  makes 
the  Ikfn  adhere  to  the  bones.  They  are  then  placed 
ereft  in  nichea,  and  fattened  to  the  wall  by  the  back  or 
neck.  A  piece  of  coarfe  drab  is  thrown  over  the 
Ihoidders  and  round  the  wafte  ;  and  their  hands  are 
tied  together,  holding  a  piece  of  paper  with  their  epi- 
taph, which  isfimply  their  names,  age,  and  when  they 
died.  We  of  courfe  (fays  Captain  Sutherland)  vifited 
this  famous  repofitory ;  and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  fo  many  corpfes  would  imprefs  one  with  reverence 
and  awe.  It  was  nearly  duflc  when  wc  arrived  at  the 
convent.  We  paffed  the  chapel,  where  one  of  the  or- 
der had  juft  finifhed  faying  vefpers,  by  the  gloomy 
glimmering  of  a  dying  lamp.  We  were  then  conduc- 
ed through  a  garden,  where  the  yew,  the  cyprefs,  and 
the  barren  orange,  obfcured  the  remaining  light ;  and 
where  melancholy  filence  is  only  di'fturbed  by  the  hol- 
low murmuring  of  a  feeble  water-f;dl.  All  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  tuned  our  minds  for  the  difmalfcene  which 
we  were  going  to  behold  ;  but  we  had  ftill  to  defcend 
a  flight  of  fteps  impervious  to  the  fun  ;  and  thefe,  at 
laft,  conveyed  ua  to  the  drenry  manfion  of  the  dead. 
But  (will  you  believe  me?)  notwithttanding  the  chil- 
ling fcene  through  which  we  had  palled,  notwith- 
Handing  our  being  in  the  midll  of  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  lifclefs  bodies,  neither  our  refpeft  for  the  dead, 
nor  for  the  holy  fathers  w  ho  conducted  us,  could  pre- 
vent our  fmiling.  The  phyfiognomles  of  the  deceafed 
Rre  fo  ludictoiifly  mutilated,  and  their  mufcles  are  fo 
contraitcd  and  diftorted  in  the  drying,  that  no  French 
mimic  could  equal  their  grimaces.  Moft  of  the  corpfes 
have  loft  the  lower  part  of  the  iiofe  ;  their  necks  are 
generally  a  little  twiltcd  ;  their  mouths  dravv-n  awry  in 
one  diredion,  their  nofes  in  another;  their  eyes  funk 
and  pointed  different  ways  ;  one  ear  perhaps  turned 
up,  the  other  drawn  down.  The  friars  foon  obferved 
the  mirih  which  thefe  unexpefted  vifagcs  occafioneU  ; 
and  one  of  them,  as  a  kind  of  memento.,  pointed  out  to 
me  a  captain  of  cavalry,  who  had  juft  been  cut  off"  in 
the  pride  of  his  youth  :  but  three  months  ago,  he  was 
the  minion  of  a  king  — the  favourite  of  a  princefs — 
Alas!  how  chrmge.^:  !  Even  on  eaith  there  is  no  di- 
flinftion  between  him  and  the  meaneft  beggar.  This 
idea  in  a  moment  reftored  my  refledion  ;  and  I  felt 
■with  full  force  the  folly  of  human  vanity.  I  turned 
to  the  holy  father,  who  gave  me  this  lefton.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  what  was  once  ti  Captain  of  horfe — I 
faw  in  them,  '  Read  this,  titled  pomp,  find  (brink  to 
\lhy  original  nothingnefs.  Hie  thee  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  tell  her,  though  flie  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  muft  flie  come  at  laft — make  her  laugh  at  that.' 
The  relations  of  the  deceafed  are  bound  to  fend  two 
wax  taptrs  every  year  for  the  ufe  of  the  convent  ;  in 
default  of  which,  the  corpfc  is  taken  down  and  thrown 
into  the  charnel  houfe.  Were  i't  not  for  the  number 
of  varancies  occafioned  by  the  nonpayment  of  this 
ftipend,  the  capuchins  would  be  unable  to  find  niches 
for  the  number  of  men  who  rcuft  die  every  year  in  fo 
populous  a  city  as  this.    Women  are  dried  as  well  as 
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the  men,  but  are  not  expofed. 
chcfts." 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  Is  above  200,000 ; 
and  the  harbour,  though  very  large,  is  not  fo  com* 
modious  as  might  be  expeded,  and  the  veffels  that  ride 
therein  are  not  always  very  fafe.  There  is  a  magnifi- 
cent caftle  built  near  the  fea-fide,  wherein  the  viceroy 
refides  fix  months  in  the  year;  and  his  prefence  draws 
a  great  number  of  nobility  to  this  place.  This  city 
has  fufFered  greatly  by  earthquakes,  particularly  in 
1693  ;  and  it  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  fire  in  t7  -50, 
when  a  magazine  of  powder  was  blown  up,  containing 
400  tons.  It  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country  on 
the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulph  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  13.  23. 
N.  Lat.  38.  1 5. 

PALES,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  goddefs  of  the 
fliepherds  ;  to  whom  they  oftered  milk  and  honey,  in 
order  that  fiie  might  deliver  them  and  their  flocks  from 
wild  beafts  and  infcftious  diCeafes.  This  goddefs  is  re- 
prefentcd  as  an  old  woman.  She  was  worfhipped  with 
great  folemnity  at  Rome;  and  her  feftivals,  called  Pa- 
lilta,  were  celebrated  on  the  21ft  of  April,  the  very 
day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  ceremony  of  which  confifted  in 
turning  heaps  of  ftraw,  and  in  leaping  over  them.  No 
facrifices  were  offered,  but  purifications  were  made 
with  the  fmoke  of  horfes  blood,  and  with  the  afhes  of 
a  calf  that  Jiad  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  its  mo- 
ther after  it  had  been  facrificed,  and  with  the  afhes 
of  beans.  The  purification  of  the  flocks  was  alfo  made 
with  the  fmoke  of  fulpluir,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  tha 
laurel,  and  the  rofemary.  Offerings  of  mild  chcefe, 
boiled  wine,  and  cakes  of  millet,  were  afterwards  made 
to  the  goddefs.  Some  call  this  feftival  Panh'a,  quafi  a 
pariendu,  bei:aufe  the  facrifices  were  offered  to  the  di- 
vinity for  the  fecundity  of  the  flocks. 

PALESTINE,  in  its  prcfeut  I'tate,  is  a  part  of  A- 
fiatic  Turkey,  fituated  between  31'^  30'  and  33'^  20' 
north  latitude,  and  between  34"  50'  and  37^'  15'  eail 
longitude.  It  is  bounded  by  IVT  i^nn  Libanus,  which 
divides  it  from  Syria,  on  the  north  ;  by  Mount  Her- 
mon,  which  feparates  it  from  A.rabia  Dcfci  ta,  on  the 
eafl ;  by  the  mountains  ol  Seir  and  the  iclartK  of  ii- 
rabia  Petrasa,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  ijy  the' Mediterra- 
nean fea  on  the  weft. 

This  once  fertile  and  happy  fpot  was  fir  ft  called  the 
land  of  Canaan^  or  Ghanaan,  from  Noah's  grnndfon. 
In  Scripture,  however,  it  is  frequently  diftinguifned  by 
other  names;  fuch  as  the  Land  of  Protnije,  the  Land  of 
God,  the  Land  of  Ifrael,  8cc.  It  received  the  nam«  of 
Palefiine  from  the  Pale/lines  or  Phtlifllnes,  who  poflelied 
a  great  part  of  it ;  and  it  had  the  name  of  Judaa^  or 
yudiza-Palcfl'ina^  hom  yuduh,  the  moft  confiderabk  or 
the  twelve  fona  of  Jacob.  The  Chriftians  have  deno- 
minated it  the  Ho/y  Land ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
many  finguhir  bleliings  it  received  from  the  Divine 
Providenpe,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  metropolis 
being  made  the  centre  of  God's  v.'orfhip  and  his  pe- 
culiar habitation  ;  but  much  more  for  its  being  the 
place  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  fcene  of  his  preaching 
and  manifold  miracles  ;  efpefislly  the  plnce  in  which 
he  accomplifhed  the  great  work  of  our  redemption. 
As  to  the  name  of  Judaa,  it  did  not  begin  to  receive 
that  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo- 
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efline.  nifh  Captivity,  though  it  had  been  ftyled  long  before 
the  Kingdom  of  "Judab,  in  oppofition  to  that  Ifrael, 
which  revolted  from  it  under  Jeroboam,  in  the  reign  of 
Rehohoam  the  fon  of  Solomon.  Bat  after  the  return, 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  only  one  thnt  made  any  figwre, 
fettling  at  Jerufalem,  and  in  the  countries  aJjacent, 
quickly  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  territoty.  By  pro- 
fane authors  it  was  called  by  many  different  names; 
fuch  as  Syria,  Palcftina  Syria,  Caelefyria,  Iduma,  Idu- 
masa,  and  Phoenicia  or  PhcEnice;  but  thefe  are  fuppo- 
fed  only  to  have  been  given  out  of  contempt  to  the 
Jewifh  nation;  whom  they  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of 
any  other  name  than  what  diftinguifhed  the  moft  ob- 
fcure  parts  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  was  properly  called 
the  Land  of  Promifcf  was  inclofed  on  the  weft;  by  the 
Mediterranean;  on  the  eaft  by  the  lake  Afphaltites, 
the  Jordan,  and  the  fea  of  Tiberias  or  of  Galilee,  and 
the  Samachonite  lake  ;  to  the  north  it  had  the  moun- 
tains of  Libanus,  or  rather  of  Antilibanus,  or  the  pro- 
vince of  Phoenicia;  and  to  the  fouth,  that  of  Edom  or 
Idumsea,  from  which  it  was  hkewife  parted  by  another 
ridge  of  high  mountains.  The  boundaries  of  the  other 
part,  which  belonged  to  the  two  tribes  and  an  half 
beyond  the  river  Jordan,  are  not  fo  eahly  defined,  as 
%vell  as  thofe  of  the  conquefts  made  by  the  more  pro- 
fperous  kings  of  the  Jews.  All  that  can  be  faid  with 
any  probability  is,  that  the  river  Arnon  was  the  fti-ft 
northern  boundary  on  that  fide  ;  and  with  refpe£l  to 
thofe  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  confidcrable 
difagreement  between  the  Plebrevp  and  Samaritan  ver- 
fions  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  extent  of  this  country  is  likewife  varloufly  fet- 
tled by  geographers;  fome  giving  it  no  more  than  170 
or  180  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  140  in  breadth 
where  broadeft,  though  not  much  above  half  that 
breadth  where  narroweft.  But  from  the  lateft  and 
mofl  accurate  maps,  it  appears  to  extend  near  200 
miles  in  length,  and  about  80  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  about  10  or  15,  more  or  lefs,  where  it 
widens  or  fhrinks. 

The  climate  is  certainly  very  happy,  its  fituation  be. 
sng  neither  too  far  fouth  nor  too  far  north.  The  long- 
eft  day  is  not  above  14  hours  11;  minutes  :  But  the  li- 
mits  of  Paleftine  appear  fo  fmall,  confiden'ng  that  the 
country  is  likewife  interfered  by  high  ridges  or  moun- 
tains, woods,  deferts,  &c.  that  many  learned  men  have 
been  induced  to  queftion  what  we  read  of  its  fertility 
andpopuloufnefs  in  former  times.  It  muft,  be  owned,  in- 
deed, that  when  we  compare  its  ancient  and  flouriiTiing 
ftate,  when  it  was  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  diligence 
by  perfons  well  fl<illed  in  every  branch  of  agriculture, 
with  what  it  hath  been  fince  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Jews  out  of  it,  and  fnore  efpecially  fince  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  contraft  is  amazingly  great  : 
but  when  we  confider  the  many  evident  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  efFe£l  this  change,  and  even  yet 
confider  the  nature  of  the  country  itfelf,  we  find  not 
the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  the  facred 
hiftorians  have  related.  Mofes  defcribes  the  rlchnefs 
of  It  In  the  ftrongeft  terms,  even  befbre  the  Ifraelites 
got  polfcflion  of  it.  It  even  exceeded  the  land  of  E- 
gypt,  fo  much  celebrated  by  ancient  hiftorians  ;  efpe- 
cially In  the  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  which  "it  produced; 
in  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  ita  wine,  _ojl,  and 
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fruits.  With  refpeiJl  to  the  oil  and  fruits,  it  is  plain,  Paleftine, 
that  the  olives  and  oil  of  Canaan  exceeded  in  goodnefs  — — v""~™' 
thofe  of  Egypt,. fince  the  tri[)e8  fent  them  thither  from 
thence  ;  and  as  for  vines,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  none  at  all,  but  fuophed  the  want  of 
them  by  a  liquor  brewed  from  barley.  The  prefents 
which  Jacob  fent  to  his  fon  Jofeph,  of  honey,  fpices, 
myrrh,  almonds,  and  other  fruits  of  Paltfline,  (how 
that  they  muft  haVi  been  much  better  in  the  land  of/ 
Judea  than  in  Egypt.  The  wines  of  Gaza,  Afcalon, 
and  Sarepta,  were  famous  among  the  moft  remote  na- 
tions ;  though  it  is  allowed,  that  the  wine  which  was 
made  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  in 
great  quantities,  was  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fuperlor,  to 
any  of  the  reft :  and  that  of  Libanus,  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Hofea,  was  no  lefs  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
cellent flavour. 

Several  clrcumftances  contributed  to  this  wonderful 
fecundity  :  fuch  as,  the  excellent  temperature  of  the 
air,  which  was  never  fubjedl  to  exceffive  heats  or  colds; 
the  regularity  of  its  feafons,  efpecially  the  form.er  and 
latter  rain;  and  the  natural  fatnefs  and  fertility  of  Its 
foil, -which  required  neither  dunging  nor  manuring,  and 
could  lie  ploughed  with  a  fingle  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
fmall  kind  of  plough  ;  for  the  foil  was,  and  is  ftill,  fo 
fhallow,  that  to  have  gone  deep  into  it,  would  rather 
have  endangered  than  improved  the  crop.  With  refpeft 
to  the  excellency  of  its  corn,  we  are  told,  that  the  bread 
of  Jerufalem  was  preferred  above  all  other  ;  and  the 
tribe  of  Aflier  produced  the  beft  of  both,  and  in 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  tribe;  and  fuch  plen- 
ty was  there  of  It,  that,  befides  what  fufficed  the  In- 
habitants, who  made  It  their  chief  fuftenance,  Solo- 
mon, we  read,  could  afford  to  fend  20,000  cora^  or 
meafures,  of  it,  and  as  many  of  oil,  yearly,  to  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  ;  befides  what  they  exported  into  other 
countries.  And  wc  find,  even  fo  late  as  King  Herod, 
furnamed  Agrlppa,  the  countries  of  Tyre  and  SIdon 
received  moft  of  their  fuftenance  from  his  tetrarchy. 

As  to  their  fruits,  the  grapes  were  dehcious,  finely 
flavoured,  and  very  large.  The  palm  tree  and  Its  - 
dates  were  In  no  lefa  requeft;  and  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
among  other  places,  was  famed  for  the  great  plesty 
and  excellence  of  that  fruit ;  infoniuch,  that  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  territory  was  emphatically  ftyled  the 
city  of  palm-trees.  But  what  both  this  plain,  and 
other  parts  of  Paleftine,  were  moft  celebrated  for, 
was  the  bidfam  fhtub,  whofe  balm  was  efteemed  fo 
precious  a  drug  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyp. 
trans,  and  other  nations,  and  Is  ftill  to  this  day  under 
the  name  of  halm  of  Gilead.  They  had  likewife  the 
greateft  variety  of  other  fruit-trees  In  the  higheft  per- 
fection ;  and  which  might  be,  in  fome  fenfe,  ftyled  ' 
perpetual.,  becaufe  they  were  not  only  covered  with  a 
conftant  verdure,  but  becaufe  the  new  buds  alwaya 
appeared  on  the  fame  boughs  before  the  old  fruit  was 
ripe;  and  of  thofe  buds,  which  were  In  too  great 
quantities  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  they 
gathered  enough  to  make  very  delightful  pickles  and 
fweetmeats,  efpecially  of  their  citrons,  oranges,  and 
apples  of  paradife,  which  laft  commonly  hung  by  hun- 
dreds In  a  clufter,  and  as  big  as  hens  eggs,  and  of  an 
excellent  tafte  and  flavour.  Their  vines  yielded  grapes 
twice,  and  fometimes  three  times,  a  year,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  were  dried  up,  and  preferved  for  ufe,  as 
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PaUft'ine.  weK  as  their  figs,  plums,  and  other  fruita.  They  had 
r""^  plcncy  of  honey  ;  the  very  trees  diftilled  it ;  and  the 
rocks  yielded  it  In  great  quantities  :  but  whether  that 
of  the  latter  kind  was  there  depofited  by  the  Indu- 
ftrious  bees,  or  produced  fome  other  way,  is  much  dif- 
puted  by  travellers  and  naturalifts.  They  likewife 
cultivated  fugar-canes  in  great  abundance;  and  the 
cotton,  henup,  and  flax,  were  moftly  of  their  own 
^rrowth  and  manufaflure,  except  fome  of  a  finer  fort, 
that  were  brought  to  them  from  Egypt,  and  worn  by 
thofe  of  the  higher  rank.  Their  vicinity  to  Libanus 
made  the  cedars,  cypteflea,  and  other  ftately  fragrant 
trecF,  very  common  in  raoft  parts  of  the  land,  but 
more  efpccially  in  Jerufalem.  Cattle,  both  large  and 
fmall,  they  fed  in  vaft  quantities ;  and  the  hilly  coun- 
tries not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pa- 
flure,  but  alfo  of  water,  which  deicended  thence  into 
the  valleys  and  lowlands,  and  fertihzed  them  to  the 
degree  we  have  feen  ;  befides  feveral  other  rivers  and 
brooks,  fome  of  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  we 
ftiall  fpeak  of  in  their  proper  places.  But  the  4Tiotl 
fertile  pafture  grounds  were  thofe  on  each  fide  the  ri- 
ver Jordan  ;  belides  thofe  of  Sharon,  or  Sarona,  the 
plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  fome  others  then  juftly 
famed  for  their  fecundity.  As  for  fiOi,  the  rivers  above- 
mentioned,  the  like  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Medltcna- 
nean  fea,  afforded,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  great  plen- 
ty and  variety.  Vaft  quantities  were  brought  to  Je- 
rufalem, on  which  the  inhabitants  moftly  fubfiftedi 

'  and  hence  one  of  the  gates  of  that  metropohs  was,  ac- 

cording to  St  Jerome,  called  the  Ji/h-gate.  The  lake 
A fphaltites  yielded  fait  in  abundance,  wherewith  to 
feafon  and  preferve  their  fifh,  which  Galen  affirms  to 
have  been  preferable  to  any  other  for  wholefomenefs, 
digcttion,  and  extenuation.  In  fliort,  the  Scripture  is 
fo  pregnant  with  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  richnefs 
and  fecundity  of  this  once  happy  land,  and  the  vaft 
number  of  people  that  lived  in  it,  almoft  wholly  upon 
its  product,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  vaft  exports  of  its 
corn,  wine,  oil,  raifins,  and  other  fruits,  &c.  that  a 
man  muft  have  taken  a  ftrange  warp  to  infidelity,  that 
can  call  It  in  qucftion,  merely  on  account  of  the  melan- 
choly and  quite  oppofite  figure  it  now  makes  imder  Its 
prefent  tyrannical  government. 

But  its  fertility  has  been  called  in  queftion  ;  and 
A^oltaire  and  other  Infidel  writers  have  raifed  difficul- 
ties and  objeftlons  againft  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
from  the  pretended  fterillty  of  the  land  of  Judea.  In 
anfwer  to  which,  the  Abbe  Guenee,  about  the  year 
1780,  communicated  to  the  academy  of  infcriptions 
and  belles  lettres  at  Paris,  Tivo  Memoirs  concerning  the 
Feridity  of  Palejline,  in  order  to  ftiow  that  fuch  objcc- 
'    tions  had  no  folid  foundation. 

In  the  firft  of  them,  the  author  proves,  that  from 
the  captivity  of  Babylon  to  the  war  of  Adrian,  Judea 
was  always  confideied  as  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 
I'he  poficive  and  multiplied  authorities  of  the  writers 
of  that  period,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  not  only 
atteft  in  genenl  the  fertlHty  of  that  country,  but 
■many  of  thefe  writers,  entering  into  a  particxilar  de- 
tail of  circuraftances,  prove  It  from  the  nature  of  the 
•climate,  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  and  the  excellencies 
and  variety  of  its  produftions.  Thefe  are  confirmed 
by  proofs  of  another  kind,  tut  which  are  of  a  very 
1*"  2^:7. 


eonvlncfng  nature,  even  thofe  refulting  from  a  great  Pal^ftit 
number  of  medals  ftruck  under  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Judea,  and  under  the  Romans,  both  by 
Jews  and  Pagans,  and  which  all  bear  the  fymbols  of  a 
rich  fertility.  To  thefe  proofs  are  added  a  multitude 
of  fads,  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  durin^j 
this  period  ;  the  efforts  of  the  neighbouring  kings  to 
conquer  their  country  ;  the  long  and  bloody  wars  that 
the  Jews  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  fometimes  with 
fuccefs,  againft  powerful  princes  and  nations  ;  the  tri- 
bute and  taxes  they  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  their  own  princes  ;  the 
magnificence  of  their  fovercigns,  and  among  others  of 
Herod;  the  troops  he  raifed  and  kept  on  foot  ;  the 
temples,  fortrefles,  palaces,  and  cities,  which  he  ereft- 
ed  and  embeUifhed,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
alfo  In  Syria,  AfiaMinor,  and  even  inGreece  ;  the  im- 
nienfe  fums  he  lavifiied  among  the  Romans,  the  dona- 
tions he  made  to  his  own  people,  and  the  vaft  treafures 
which  he  left  behind  him  :  all  thefe  circumttances 
concur  in  proving  the  fertihty  and  riches  of  Palettine 
during  that  period. 

In  the  fecond  memoir,  the  Abbe  Guenee  confiders 
the  ftate  of  Paleftine  as  it  was  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian  to  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  which 
comprehends  a  period  of  four  centuries.  From  fundry 
fa£l:s  he  ftiows,  that  it  could  not  then  have  been  the 
barren  country  which  it  has  been  reprefented  by  fome 
fceptical  writers.  He  particularly  mentions  the  pro- 
jeft  formed  by  Adrian  of  rebuilding  and  embellifhin^ 
Jerufalem,  ©f  forming  It  Into  a  Roman  colony,  and  gi- 
ving  it  his  own  name  ;  a  projeft  of  which  he  could 
never  have  entertained  a  thought,  if  Judea,  which  he 
had  feen  and  examined  with  his  own  eyes,  had  appear- 
ed to  him  fuch  a  barren  and  wretched  country,  as  it  is 
faid  to  l  e  by  fome  who  have  neither  feen  that  country 
nor  examined  the  matter,  with  care  and  attention-. 
Our  author  alfo  produces  a  variety  of  other  fafts,  to 
fhow  that  Judea,  after  all  that  it  had  fuffered  from  the 
defolatlons  of  war  both  in  ancienc  and  later  times,  ftill 
remained  at  the  period  in  qucftion  fertile,  rich,  and 
populous.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  writers  of  the 
time.  Pagan  and  Chriftian,  as  well  as  Jcwifh,  have 
given  of  Paleftine.  Antoninus  Martyr,  a  citizen  of 
Placentia,  who  in  the  6th  century  travelled  to  Pale- 
ftine, and  compofed  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
is  ftill  extant,  fays,  that  the  canton  of  Nazareth  was 
not  inferior  to  Egypt  In  corn  and  fruits  ;  and  that 
though  the  territory  of  that  city  was  not  very  exten- 
five,  it  abounded  in  wine  and  oil,  and  excellent  honey. 
The  country  about  Jericho  appeared  to  him  ftill  more 
fertile.  He  favv  mount  Tabor,  which  he  reprefents  as 
furrounded  with  cities:  and  he  obferved,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerufalem,  vineyards,  great  plantations  of 
fruit  trees,  and  through  the  whole  country  a  confide- 
lable  number  of  hofpitals,  monafteries,  and  beautiful 
edifices.  Our  learned  Abbe,  in  concluding  his  work, 
acknowledges,  that  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  Judea 
might  begin  to  diminifli  towards  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
riod treated  of  in  his  fecond  memoir:  but  he  does  not 
think  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  hence 
againft  its  having  been  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period  in  a  flourifhing  ftate;  and  much  lefs  can  any 
proof  be  bi-uught  fromlience,  that  in  preceding  pe. 
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nods,  under  the  kings,  or  under  the  adminiftration  of 
Mofes,  the  country  of  Paleftine  was  a  barren  and  ua- 
cultivated  diftrift. 

Befides,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  it  was  then 
inhabited  by  an  indulln'ous  people,  who  knew  how  to 
fiTiprove  every  inch  of  their  bind,  and  had  made  even 
the  moft  defart  and  barren  places  to  yield  fome  kind 
of  produftions,  by  proper  care  and  trannre  :  fo  that 
the  very  rocks,  which  now  appear  quite  bare  and  na- 
ked, were  made  to  produce  corn,  pulfe,  or  pafture; 
being,  by  the  induftry  of  the  old  inhabitants,  covered 
with  mould,  which,  through  the  lazinefs  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  proprietors,  has  been  fince  waflied  off  with 
rains  and  ftorms.  We  may  add,  that  the  kings  them- 
felves  were  not  above  encouraging  all  kind  of  agricul- 
ture, both  by  precept  and  example  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  they  had  the  divine  blefling  promifed  to  their  ho- 
ned endeavours  and  induftry  :  whereas  it  is  now,  and 
hath  been  long  fince,  inhabited  by  a  poor,  lazy,  indo- 
lent people,  groaninjr  under  an  intolerable  fervitudc 
and  all  manner  of  difcouragementg  ;  by  which  their 
averfion  to  labour  and  agriculture,  farther  than  what 
barely  ferves  to  fupply  their  prefent  wants,  is  become 
in  a  manner  natural  and  invincible.  We  may  farther 
obferve,  after  the  judicious  Mr  Maundrcll,  that  tlicre 
is  no  forming  an  idea  of  its  ancient  flourifhing  flate, 
Avhen  under  the  influence  of  heaven,  from  wh?.t  it  is 
now  under  a  vifible  ciirfe.  And,  if  we  had  not  fe- 
vcral  concurrinof  teHimonies  from  profane  authors, 
who  have  extolled  the  fecundity  of  Paltiline,  that  fingle 
one  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  a  fworn  enemy  to  Jews  and 
"Chrlftians,  as  well  as  to  all  the  facred  \'  ritings,  WDuld 
be  more  than  fufiicient  to  prove  it ;  who  frequently 
makes  mention,  in  his  epiftlcs,  of  the  perpttuity,  as 
well  as  excellence  and  great  abundance,  of  itr,  fruits 
and  produdt.  The  vifi!  le  eflFefts  of  God's  anger, 
which  this  country  has  felt,  not  only  under  Titus  Vr-f- 
pafian  (when  myriads  of  inhabitants  were  e  ther  fl  lin, 
or  perifhed  by  the  moft  fevere  famine  pelliience,  and 
■other  calamities ;  and  the  reft  fold  for  flaves,  into  all 
lands  ;  and  new  colonies  fent  to  repeople  it  ;  who 
found  it  in  fuch  a  defolate  flate.  as  qm'te  difcouraged 
them  from  reftoring  it  to  its  priftine  fruitfulnefs) ;  but 
much  more  fince  that  emperor's  time,  in  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  northern  barbarians,  of  the  Saracens,  and 
of  the  more  cruel  and  deftruftive  Chriftians  during 
the  holy  war ;  and  in  the  opprelTion  it  now  feels 
under  the  Turkifh  yoke  ;  may  be  eafily  owned  to  be 
more  than  fufHcient  to  have  wrought  the  •ifmal  change 
we  are  fp^aking  of,  and  to  have  reduced  the  far  great- 
er part  into  a  mere  defart. 

Neverthelefs,  if  we  may  credit  thofe  who  have  view- 
ed it  in  this  dc'leful  condition,  they  will  tell  us,  there 
are  ftill  Inch  vifible  figns  of  its  natural  richnefs  and 
fertility,  as  plainly  fhow,  that  the  bare  want  nf  cul- 
ture is  the  main  if  not  the  only  caufe  of  its  prefent  po- 
verty and  barrennefs.  We  fhall  hint,  as  a  farther  proof 
of  tliis,  what  a  learned  traveler  hath  lately  written  of 
it  from  his  own  obfervntions. 

*'  T+ie  Holy  Land  (fays  Dr  Shaw),  were  it  as  well 
peopled  and  cidtivated  as  in  formicr  times,  would  flill 
be  more  fruitful  than  the  very  beft  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Syria  and  Phosnice  ;  for  the  foil  is  generally  much 
richer,  and,  all  things  confidered,  yields  a  prefe- 
rable crop.    Thus  the  cotton  that  is  gathered  in  the 
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plains  of  Ramah,  Efdraelon,  and  Zabulun,  is  in  grcfet-  Paleftine. 
er  eftcem  than  what  is  cultivated  near  Sidon  and  Tri-  v— ^ 
poll.  Neither  is  it  poffible  for  pulfe,  wheat,  or  any 
fort  of  grain,  to  be  more  excellent  than  what  is  fold 
at  Jernfalem.  The  barrennefr,  or  fcarcity  rather,  which 
fome  authors  may,  either  ignorantly  or  malicioufly, 
complain  of,  doth  not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  or 
natural  unfruitfulntfs  of  the  country,  but  from  thie 
want  of  inhabitants,  and  the  great  r.verfion  there  is  to 
labour  and  induftry  in  thofc  few  who  poliefs  it.  There 
are,  befides,  fuch  perpetual  difcords  and  depredations 
among  the  petty  princes  who  fhare  this  fine  country, 
that,  allowing  it  was  better  peopled,  yet  there  would 
be  fmall  encouragement  to  fow,  when  it  was  uncertain 
who  fliould  gather  in  the  harvefl.  Otherwife,  the 
land  is  a  good  land,  and  ftill  capable  of  affording  its 
neighbours  the  hke  fupplies  of  corn  and  oil  which  it  is 
known  to  have  done  in  the  time  of  Solomon." 

And  Volncy,  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  FoIneyK? 
obferves,  that  though  the  whole  of  Pslelb'ne  is  almoft  "Tra-ueU, 
an  entire  level  plain,  without  either  river  or  rivulet  in 
fummer,  and  only  watered  liy  the  winter  torrents,  the 
foil  is  ytt  good,  and  may  even  be  termed  fe  rtde  ;  fo 
when  tlie  winter  rains  do  not  fail,  every  thing  fprings 
up  in  abundance  ;  r.nd  the  earth,  which  is  bidck  and 
fat,  retains  moifture  fuffi'.  ient  for  the  growth  of  grain 
and  vegetables  during  the  fummer.  More  doura,  fe- 
famum,  w;.ter- melons,  and  beans,  are  fown  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  aFo  raife 
cotton,  barley,  and  wheat  ;  but  though  t!ie  latter  be 
moll  efteemed,  it  is  Icfs  cultivated,  for  fear  of  too 
much  inviting  the  avarice  of  the  Turkifh  governors 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  Arabs. 

Judea,  in  its  largefl  fenfe,  was  divided  into  mari- 
time and  inland,  as  wtll  as  into  mountainous  and  cham- 
pain  ;  and  again  fubdividtd  into  Judea  on  this  fide, 
and  Judea  beycnd  Jordan.  But  the  moft  confiderable 
divifion  is  that  which  was  made  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  by  lot,  to  prevent  all  murmuring  and  difcon- 
tent  among  that  Itubborn  people  *  ;  of  thefc,  two  and  *  Jofh.  xl^ 
a  half  were  feated  beyond  Jordan,  and  the  reft  on  this  2'  &c. 
fide.  The  next  remarkable  divifion  was  made  by  king 
Solomon,  who  divided  his  kingdom  into  twelve  pro- 
vinces or  diftrifts,  each  under  a  pecnlif.r  officer  ;  and 
every  one  of  thefe  was  to  fupply  the  king  with  provi- 
fious  for  his  hoiifehold  in  his  turn ;  that  is,  each  for  ope 
month  in  the  yearf.  But  the  moft  fatal  divifion  of  ^  K-'ng^i 
all  was,  that  wliich  obcained  under  his  imprudent  fon'^''  ^* 
Rehoboam  ;  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  rt;volted, 
under  the  condu6l  of  Jeroboam,  who  became  head  of 
this  new  monarchy,  ftyled  the  hingdnm  of  Ifnnl,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  of  Judah,  the  title  which  diftinguifhed 
the  maimed  kingdom  of  Rehobcam  from  that  time 
downwards.  Under  the  fccond  temple  the  diftind^ion 
lafted  a  confiderable  time,  tnd  the  fame  bloody  hatrc.l~ 
and  hoftilities  continued  between  thefe  two  kingdoms  j 
that  of  Ifrael  taking  the  name  of  Sanmria  from  its  ca- 
pital. The  inhabitant.s  were  a  mixture  of  the  old 
Ifratlites,  and  of  new  colonies  f^mt  thither  by  the  kings 
of  Afl'yria  after  their  conqueft  of  it,  till  they  were  fub- 
dncd  by  the  Maccabees,  and  their  irictropolis  deftroyed. 
Under  the  Rom.ans  it  be^an  to  be  divided  into  tetrar- 
chies  and  toparchies:  the  larger  were  ihofe  of  Judea, 
vSamaria,  and  G?\\\tf,  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  lefier, 
thofc  of  Geraritlca,  Sarona,  and  others  of  lefs  note ; 
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«  .!  "^bc  other  fi'le,  were  thofe  of  Gilead,  Perrea,  Gaulo* 

nitis,  Auvanitis,  Batanea,  and  Dec^apnlis.  Jofephus 

1-^/1%  lib.  mentions  I  another  divlfion  made  in  Gabinius'a  tima 
into  five  ditlrifts,  or,  as  he  flyles  them,  fvnSgicc  or 
councils,  agreeable  to  the  Roman  manner  :  thefe  were 
Jeriifalem,  Jeric]io,  sn  j  Sephoris  on  chis  fide  Jordan  ; 
and  Ga:lar;s  anu  Arr,athu9  on  the  other.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  Chriiuan  empero--:;,  it  was  divided  afrefh  into 
Paleftina  Piim;\,  P.ilellina  Secunda,  and  Paleilina  Ter- 
tia  or  Sahitario ;  which  laft  included  the  hr  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  country,  a?  is  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  hif^ory.  On  that  account  we 
ihall  wave  all  other  diviGons  and  changes  that  hap- 
pened te  it  under  the  nortliern  bar'.ariaus,  Saracens, 
&c.  and  conclude  this  article  with  the  prefent  ftate 
and  divifion  of  it  under  the  Turks. — The  whole  coun- 
try of  Piilefiine  is  now  reduced  to  a  didrift  or  pro- 
vince, under  the  beglerbegate  or  b;;ffafliip  of  Scham 
or  Dam<ifcus,  who  hath  the  ftven  following  fangiacs 
or  fubgovtrnors  under  him,  iiykd,  according  to  the 
different  places  of  their  refidence,  i.  The  fangiac  of 
jDamafcus,  who  is  under  ttie  bafha  of  that  province ; 
2.  Of  Jerufakm,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Cutijembark 
or  Coudfcher'if ;  3.  Agluqi  ;  4,  Bahara  ;  5.  Scifat  ; 
6.  Gaza  ;  7.  N '.bolos.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  number 
of  ziametfi,  and  e^'ch  ziamet  a  number  of  timarlots  un- 
der them  ;  for  the  better  undcrftandino-  of  which  terms, 
we  fhall  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Paid  Ricaut's  account 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  prefent  it  will  be  faffi- 
cient  to  fay  of  thefe  inferior  fubdivifions,  under  the 
fangiac  of  this  diRrift,  or  fangiacate  of  Jerufalem,  that 
it  hath  nine  of  the  former  and  fixteen  of  the  latter 
clafs.  Neither  muft  the  render  imagine  thefe  fangia- 
'  cates  or  fub-governments  to  be  any  thing  confiderable, 
or  the  refidence  of  thefe  officers  to  be  places  of  any 
note  or  opulence.  The  former  indeed  live  by  oppref- 
fing  the  people  un<ier  them,  and  extort  contributions 
of  every  thing  that  comes  within  their  reach,  fuch  as 
the  proteflion  of  traveller?,  merchants,  and  caravans  ; 
but  being  all  under  their  refpeftive  baOins,  who  are  ftill 
more  griping  than  their  underlings,  they  are  common- 
ly fleeced  of  fome  confiderable  part  of  their  unjuft 
gains.  As  for  the  places  of  their  refidence,  except  it 
be  here  and  there  one  in  a  confiderable  city,  as  at  Da- 
niafcus  and  Jerufalem,  the  reft  are  either  fome  old  ci- 
ties or  even  inconfiderable  villages. 

There  are  a  variety  o-f  curiofitics  in  Paleftine  both 
natural  and  artificial ;  but  they  are  fo  very  numerous 
as  almoit  to  preclude  defcription  :  we  therefore  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiiiory,  Vol.  II. 
where  they  are  mentioned  and  particularly  defcribed. 
The  principal  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  places  of 
«ote,  have  aheady  been,  or  will  be,  noticed  under  their 
.  xefpeftive  names. 

PALEGTRINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campag- 
sa  di  Roma,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  bifiiop  is  one  of 
the  fix  cardinal  bifhops.  ]  t  was  anciently  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  being  then  called  Prcenefle,  and 
feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  yet  be  feen.  E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  41.  51. 

Palestrina,  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  papu- 
lous of  the  iflands  called  the  Lagunesj  near  Vemce, 
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The  reft,  on  and  where  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  noblemen  have 
houfea  of  pleafure.  It  is  15,000  paces  in  leni^th  and 
400  in  breadth ;  the  principal  harbour  has  alfo  the 
fame  name. 

PALFIN  (John),  >an  eminent  furgeon,  anatomift, 
and  reader  in  furgery  at  Ghent,  the  place  of  his  birth} 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  learning  and  works. 
The  principal  of  theCe  are,  i.  A  Tteatife  on  Ofteolo-. 
gy,  in  i2mo,  P^i«!,  1731.  2.  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man  Body,  in  2  vols  8vo,  Paris,  1734.  He  died  at 
Ghent  at  a  great  age,  in  17^0. 

PALFREY,  is  one  of  the  better  fort  of  horfee  ufed 
by  noblemen  or  others  for  ftate ;  and  fometimeR  of 
old  taken  for  a  horfe  fit  for  a  woman  to  ride.  Cam* 
den  fays,  that  William  Fauconberge  held  the  manor  of 
Cukeny,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in  fer^eantry, 
by  the  fervice  of  fiioeing  the  king's  palfrey  when  the 
king  Ihould  come  to  Mansfield 

PALICAUD,  or  Palgatcherrv,  a  fortrefs  of 
confiderable  ftrength  in  India,  which  commands  the 
pafi'agc  between  th.e  two  coafts  of  Malahnr  and  Coro- 
mandel,  by  way  of  the  Tritchinopoly  and  Coimbettore 
countries :  there  is  alfo  a  communication  with  it  thro' 
the  Nayre  country.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Engliftij 
and  is  of  great  importance  to  them,  becaufe,  as  Coim- 
bettore is  in  the  hands  of  Tippoo,  by  our  holding 
this  place  on  the  weft,  and  Dindigul  on  the  eaft  of' 
Coimbettore,  the  province  is  rendered  of  little  ufe  to 
Tippoo  in  time  of  war,  unlefs  he  keeps  a  very  large 
force  there  to  proted  it.  See  iVIemoir  of  a  Map  of 
the  Peninfula  of  India  by  Major  Rennel. 

PALICATE,  a  fea-port  town  of  India,  on  thlsr 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  feated  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
roraandel,  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate,  70  miles  north- 
of  Fort  St  George.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  faftory,. 
and  fort  called  the  Fort  of  Guehlerland.  E.  Long.  80.  i. 
N.  Lat.  13.34. 

PALICI,  or  Pa  Lisci  (fab.  hift.),  two  deities,  fons 
of^upiter  by  Thalia,  whom  ^fchylus,  according  to 
Macrobius,  calls  JEtna,  in  a  tragedy  which  is  loft.  The 
nymph  Jitna,  when  pregnant,  begged- Jupiter  to  re- 
move her  from  the  pnrfuit  of  Juno,  Upon  which  he 
concealed  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  when 
the  time  of  her  delivery  arrived,  the  earth  opened 
and  brought  into  the  world  two  children,  to  whonr 
were  given  the  name  of  Palici«-^o  tov  holkim  (xfa-Sa.,  becaufe 
they  came  again  into  the  ivorld  from  the  boivels  of  the  earthi 
Thefe  deities  were  wonliipped  with  many  ceremonies 
by  the  Sicilians;  and  near  their  temple  were  two  fmalt 
lakes,  which  were  fuppofed  to  have  fprung  out  of  the 
earth  when  they  were  born.  Near  thefe  pools  it  wa» 
ufual  to  take  the  moft  folemn  oaths  when  any  body 
wifhed  to  detide  controverfies  andquarrels.  If  any  of 
the  perfons  who  took  the  oaths  were  perjured,  they 
were  immediately  punifhcd  fopernaturally  ;  and  thofe 
whofe  oath,  by  the  deities  of  the  place,  was  fincere, 
departed  unhurt.  The  Palici  had  alfo  an  oracle,  which 
was  confulted  upon  fome  great  emergencies,  and  which 
rendered  the  trueft  and  moft  unequivocal  anfwers.  In 
a  fuperlHtious  age,  the  altars  of  the  Palici  were*ftained 
with  the  blood  of  human  facrifices;  but  this  barbarous 
cuftom  did  not  laft  long,  as  the  deities  were  fatisfied 
with  the  ufual  offerings. 

PALINDROMUS,  a  verfe  or  feotence  which  run* 
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the  fame  when  read  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
Such  is  the  verfe, 

Roma  t'llifultto  motibus  tblt  amof. 
Some  people  of  leifure  have  refined  upon  the  Palindro- 


in  order  to  prcferve  the  palifadcs  of  the  covert  way  PalifTc 
from  the  befiegers  fhot.    They  are  fo  orJered,  that  p^^j^^^J.^^  ^ 
as  many  of  them  as  ftand  in  the  ktigth  of  a  ro  l,  or  ' 
about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like  traps,  fo  as  not 
to  be  in  fight  of  the  enemy  till  theyjuil  bring  on  their 


mus,  and  compofed  verfes,  each  word  of  which  is  the  attack ;  and  yet  are  always  ready  to  do  the  proper 
fame  backwards  as  forwards ;  for  inftance,  chat  of   fervics  of  palifades. 


Camden  : 

Odo  tenet  mulum^  madidam  mapparti  tenet  Anna. 
Anna  tenet  mappam  madidam^  mulum  tenet  Odo. 

PALINGENESIA,  among  divines,  the  fame  with 
regeneration.  Among  chemiits,  it  denotes  the  produ- 
cing of  a  body  from  i:s  principles. 

PALlNGENiUS  (Marcellns),  well  known  by  a 


PALISSE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a  rsnjwe  oF 
palifades  before  a  fortification,  reprefented  on  a  felfe, 
rifing  up  a  confiderable  height,  and  poinced  a  top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  thern. 

PALIURUS,  in  botany.    See  Rhamnus. 
PALL,  in  heraldry,  a  figure  like  a  G^reek  r,  about 
the  breadth  of  a  pallet  ;  it  is  by  forae  heralds  called 
a  crofs-pali,  on  account  of  its  beuig  looked  upon  as  an 


poem  divided  into  12  books,  and  intitled  Zodlacus  Vit/e,  archiepifcopal  herring, 

which  he  was  fcveral  years  of  corapofing,  and  dedica-  PALL  A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  mantle  which  wo- 

ted  to  Hercules  IL  of  Efte,  duke  of  Ferrara.    Some  men  wore  over  the  gown  called  //Va'^    It  was  borne  on 

fay  he  was  phyfician  to  the  prince  ;  others  rank  him  the  left  Ihonlder  ;  whenc-;  pafTuT);  to  the  other  fid^i.-, 

amiong  thekarned  Lutherans,  to  whom  the  duchefs  of  under  the  right  arm,  the  two  ends  were  bound  under 

Ferrr.ra  gave  a  reception  in  her  court,  and  honoured  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  breafl  and  arm  quite  bare.  It 

with  her  protection.  His  Zodiac  contains  good  things,  had  a  great  many  folds,  and  derived  its  name  froirt 


and  is  a  philofophical  fatire  againft  immorality  and 
falfe  prejudices.  Though  this  poem  !uis  borne  a  mul- 
titude of  impreflions,  the  tuithor's  life  is  but  little 
known.  He  died  fome  time  between  the  years  1557 
and  1543. 


xxKXa^  to Jhahe  or  tremble. 

.  PALLADIO  (Andren),  a  celebrated  Italian  ar- 
chite£l:  of  the  i6th  century,  Was  a  nacive  of  Vicenza 
in  Lombardy,  and  the  difciple  of  Triffin.  He  made 
exaft  drawing!  of  the  principal  works  of  antiquity  to 


P.iLlNODY,  a  difcourfe  contrary  to  a  preceding  be  met  with  at  Rome,  adding  commentaries  to  them, 

one  :  hence  tiie  phrafc  of  palinod'tam  canere  wa.s  taken  which  went  through  feveral  impreffions.    But  this, 

for  a  recantation.  though  a  very  ufeful  work,  was  greatly  exceeded  by 

PxVLlNURI  PROM©NTORiUM  (Virgil,  Velleius),  the  Treatife  of  Architefture  in  four  books,  which  he 

with  a  cognominal  port,  was  fituated  at  the  fouth  ex-  puhlifhed  in  1570.    Inigo  Jones  wrote  fome  excel- 

tremity  of  the  Sinu9  Paeflanus,  on  the  coafl  of  Luca-  lent  remarks  on  it  J  which  were  inthide  1  in  an  e  li- 

nia;  fo  called  from  Pallnurus,  iEneas's  fleerfman,  who  tion  of  Palladio,  publifhed  by  Leoai,  in  two  vols  folio, 

there  perifned  ( Meia,  Dionyiius  Hahcarnaffeus).  1742. 

PALINURUS  (fab.  hift.),  -/Enea^'s  pilot,  v.'hofe  PALLADIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  ftatue  of  the  god- 
fate  Virgil  very  particularly  defcribes.  He  fell  into  defs  Pallas.  It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  re- 
the  fea  when  afleep  ;  and  was  three  days  expofsd  to  prefented  the  goddefs  fitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
the  tenipefts  and  its  agitation,  and  at  lail  came  fafe  right  hand,  and  in  her, left  a  diilafF  and  a  fpindle.  It 
afhorc,  where  the  cruel  inhabitants  of  the  place  mar-  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  llus,  as  be  was 
dered  him  to  get  his  clothes.  His  bo.ly  was  left  un-  building  the  citadsl  .sf  Ilium.  Some,  however,  fup- 
burled  on  tlje  fc  i-fhore  ;  and  fince,  according  to  the  pofe,  that  it  fell  at  PclTinus  in  Plnygia;  or,  according 
relioion  of  the  old.  Romanb,  no  one  could  ctofs  the  to  others,  Dardanus  got  it  as  a  prefent  from  his  mo- 
Stygian  lake  before  100  years  were  elapfed,  if  his  rc-  ther  Ele£tra.  There  .ire  fome  wno  maintain,  that  the 
mains  hr.d  not  been  decently  buried,  we  find  iEneas,  palladium  was  made  with  the  buneo  ofPclops  by  Aba- 
^^hcn  b.e  wmtdown  to  hei!,  fpcaking  to  Palinurus,  and  ris  ;  but  Apollodorus  fr.y^i,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
alluring  him,  that  though  hio  bones  were  deprived  of  a  piece  of  clock-work  which  moved  oi  itfclf.  Hocvever 
funeral,  yet  the  place  where  his  body  was  expofed  vnriou.s  the  opinions  of  an.ient  authors  be  about  this 
jhould  foon  be  adorned  with  a  monument,  and  bear  celebrated  ftatue,  it  is  uaiverfally  aliowel,  that  on  it*} 
his  name  ;  and  accordingly  a  promontory  was  called  prefervation  depended  the  fifety  of  Troy.  This  fa- 
Piil'muriis.  tality  the  Greeks,  during  the  Trojan  war,  were  well 
PALISADES,  in  fortification,  flakes  made  of  aware  of;  and  therefore  CJlyiks  ?.nd  Diornedes  were 
firong  fplit  wood,  about  nine  feet  Ion/,  fix  or  feven  commiffidned  to  Ileal  it  This  they  cffcdled  ;  and  if 
inches  liquare,  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  in  rows  we  can  rely  upon  the  authority  oj  fome,  they  werejii- 


;;bout  two  and.  an  half  or  tiirce  inciies  afunder,  placed 
in  the  covert  way,  at  three  teet  rrom,  and  parallel  to, 
the  par.:pet  or  ll'e  of  the  ghiC'C-s,  to  fecure  it  from 
furprilc.  d  hey  are  alio  iikd  to  fortiiy  the  avcnut  s  of 
op{  n  forts,  gorges,  lialt'  moons,  the  !>ottoms  of  ditches, 
and  in  gencial  all  pods  lia'dc  to  furprife;.  Tliey  are 
ufually  fixed  perpendicularly,  though  fome  m;ikc  an 
fiugle  inclining  towards  the  ground  next  the  enemy, 
that  tlie  ropes  cafl  over  them  to  tear  them  up  may 
flip  off. 

Turning  Pausadks ;  an  invection  of  Mr  Coehorn, 


re-:^ed  how  to  carry  it  away  by  Heler.us  a  fon  of  Pri- 
am, who  in  this  betrayed  his  country,  becaufc  his 
brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of  Paris,  had  mar- 
ried  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  enainoui^d.  Mineiva 
was  enraged  at  the  violence  offered  to  !\.:r  ilatue  ;  and, 
accon'.ing  to  Virgil,  the  pallath'um  itltlt  fecmed  to 
liave  received  life  and  motion  ;  and  by  the  flafhes 
which  flarted  from  its  eyes,  and  uiddcn  fprings  from 
the  earth,  it  f;emed  to  ihow  th;  rc'cntnunt  of  the 
goddefs.  The  true  p  dladium,  as  is  obierved  by  fome, 
was  not  cfirricd  away  from  Troy  by  the  Grtek«,  !.mt 
4  Q_2  only 
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only  a  flatue  of  fiinilar  fize  arid  fiiape,  which  wa» 
placed  near  it,  to  deceive  whatever  facrilegious  perfona 
attempted  to  ftcal  it.  The  palladium,  therefore,  as 
they  maintain,  iEneas  conveyed  fafe  from  Troy  to 
Italy,  and  it  was  afterwards  preferved  by  the  Rora^.na 
with  the  greateft  fecrecy  and  veneration  m  the  tem- 
ple of  Vefta;  a  circamftancf  which. none  but  the  veftal 
virgins  knew.  It  was  eitetmed  the  deftiny  of  Rome  ; 
and  there  were  feveral  others  made  pcrfecily  like  it,  to 
fecure  it  from  being  ftolcri,  as  was  that  at  Troy,  which 
the  oracle  of  polio  declared  fhould  never  be  taken  fo 
long  as  the  paliadium  \va'5  found  within  its  wads.  A 
paihidium  was  aifo  placed  i)y  Niclas  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens- 

PALLADIIJS,  biOiop  of  Heienopolis  in  Bithy- 
nia,  and  then  of  Afpona.  He  was  a  Galatian,  and 
horn  at  Cappadocia.  He  became  an  Anchorite  in 
the  mountain  of  Nebria  in  388,  and  was  confecrated 
a  bifii^p  in  401.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  St 
John  Cbryfoifom,  whorn  he  never  forfook  during  the 
time  of  his  perfecution,  nor  even  in  his  cxiie  He 
went  to  R«me  fome  time  sJter  Chryfoflom's  death, 
and  at  the  requeft  of  Laufus  governor  of  Cappadocia, 
compofed  the  hiftory  of  the  Anchorites  or  Hermits, 
and  intitled  it  iMuJiacUy  after  the  name  of  that  lord, 
to  Avhom  he  dedicated  it  in  420,  when  it  was  written, 
feeing  then  in  the  20th  year  of  his  epifcopacy,  and 
53d  of  his  as^e.  Palladlus  was  accufed  of  being  an 
Ongenill.  It  is  true,  he  was  an  enemy  to  St  Jerome, 
of  whom  he  does  not  fpeak  well,  and  was  intimately 
connefted  with  Rufiinus  ;  but  perhaps  no  good  proof 
can  be  brought  of  his  Origenifm.  He  had  been  the 
difciplc  of  Evagrias  of  Pontus,  and  was  even  fufpeft- 
ed  of  entertaining  the  fentiments  of  Pelagias.  He 
died  in  the  5th  century,  but  in  what  year  is  not  cer- 
tain. His  Pliltory  was  publiihcd'in  Gi-eek  by  Meur- 
fuis  at  Amlferdam  in  16^9,  aHd  In  Latin  in  the  Bl- 
hl'iolhcca  Pdfrum  :  but  he  feems  not  to  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  St  John  Xhryfoftom,  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  M.  Bigot,  printed  in  1680. 

PALLAS,  a  freed  man  of  Claudius,  celebrated  for 
;!ie  power  and  the  riches  which  he  obtaineii.  He  ad- 
I'ifed  tlie  emperor  his  maficr  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  foil  Ntro  for  his  fuccefFor.  It  was 
through  hiin  and  Agrippina  that  the  death  of  Clau- 
diua  was  haflencd,  ,and  that  Nero  was  raifed  to  the 
throne.  Nero,  however,  forgot  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  it.  He  difcarded  Pallas,  and  fome  time 
after  canfed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  tiiat  he  might 
procure  his  great  riches. 

PALLAViClNI  (Ferrante),  an  Italian  wit  of 
conliderable  note,  was  defcendcd  from  a  branch  of 
a  noble  family  fcaccd  in  Placentia,  where  he  was 
born  aboHt  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century.  He  foon 
f;a,ve  gi-eat  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  and 
ijuickty  acquired  a  maderly  knowledge  in  the  ele- 
ments of  clafiical  erudition.  He  ,was  afterwards  fent 
to  complete  his  education  in  the  moiiaftery  of  Augu- 
ilin  friars  at  Milan,  where  he  took  the  habit,  lived 
5iiich  eilecrned,  improved  himftlf  in  piety  as  well  as 
learning,  and  raifed  great  expeftations  of  future  fame; 
but  being  fomewhat  amoroufly  inclined,  he  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  a  young  courtezan  of  Venice, 
whofe  charms 'proved  irrefiftible  ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
joy them  without  reftraint,  he  obtained  leave  from  his 
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general  to  make  the  tour  of  France.  Accor  ! ingly,  Pallavit 
he  pretended  to  fct  out  for  that  country  ;  but  it  was 
only  a  blind  to  cover  his  real  defiga.  He  nev^r  left 
Venice,  but  lived  there  privately,  inchmted  in  t!ie 
arms  of  his  Venu?.:  and  having  too  ready  a  s.alenc  at 
Invention,  he  impofed  upon  his  friends,  by  o'ten  fend- 
ing  them  in  letters  feigned  accounts  of  his  travels 
through  France  ;  alfo  informing  them  of  feveral  thin 
refpcttiirkg  that  court,  which  he  learned  from  the  ad* 
vices  of  many  confiderable  perfonb'  with  whom  he  cor- 
refponded. 

Hiiimoney  inthe  meantimefliwwith  expanded  v/iugs, 
and  he  foon  found  his  parfe  much  di-ained.  In  this 
exigence  he  natnrdly  had  recourfe  to  his  wits  for  fap- 
plies.  He  wrote  for  the  bookfeders  ;  an  1.  corn 0  fed 
feveral  pieces,  more  for  the  fake  of  lucre  than  out  of 
fondnefs  iqv  authorihip.  Among  other  chin 's,  he 
wrote  a  colledfion  of  Irrters,  moifly  fatirical,  whlcli  he 
called  the  Courier  robbed  of  his  Mail.  The  work  ao- 
peared  at  firil  in  fuch  a  calf,  as  could  not  give  great 
offence  except  to  the  Spaniards,  againft  whom  he  had 
fome  grudge.  The  piece  was  accordingly  licenfed  by 
the  inquifitors  ;  but  falling  into  the  hurids  of  die  fe- 
ci-etary  of  the  repirblic  of  Venice,  who  at  that  time 
was  licenfir  of  books,  he  wouid  not  give  his  imprima- 
tur, though  great  intereit  was  employed  for  that  pur- 
poie,  neither  would  he  return  the  in.inufcripc.  This 
enraged  Pallavicini  fo  much,  that  had  not  liis  friends 
rellrained  him,  he  would  have  purfaed  the  aff;ur  to 
his  ruin. 

At  length  he  found  an  opportunity  of  travelling 

into  Germany  with  duke  Amalli  as  his  chaplain.  - 

This  journey,  as  was  to  be  expedfed,  had  no  good  ef- 
feft  either  upon  his  wit  or  his  morals.  On  che  con- 
trary, finding  hinifclf,  fi-om  the  manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, more  at  hberty,  he  indulged  his  genius  and  paf- 
irons  wich  greater  eale  ;  and  after  a  reiiJencc  there  of 
upwards  of  a  year  with  the  duke,  he  returned  to  Vc-  ■ 
nice,  with  a  face  marked  all  over  with  blotches  like 
the  evil,  and  a  fpirit  refolved  to  facrificc  to  his  r,'- 
fentment  at  the  ruk  of  his  life.  He  was  rcfoivcd 
have  his  full  meafure  of  revenge  againlt  the  It 
of  the  republic  for  keeping  his  mauuk-npt  ;  and  with 
him  his  relentment  joined  tae  family  oi  ttie  Barbt  rini, 
pope  Urban  Vlli.  and  his  nephews,  bicaufe  they  alfo 
endeavoured,  at  the  inltigatio.-i  of  the  Jeluits,  to  get 
all  his  manufcripto  forbid  the  prefs.  In  thi.-,  rancoro'us 
fpirit  he  cjft  his  Courier  into  a  new  model,  and  en^ 
larged  it  with  many  letters  and  difcourfes.  i'hus  new 
modelled,  he  offered  it  to  a  bookfeilei-,  who  undertook 
to  get  It  printed  ;  but  oar  author  wis  Ijccaycd  by  a 
pretended  friend,  who  aded  t;)e  part  ol  a  fpy,  ^ua  lu- 
formed  the  aichl)i(hop  of  ViteU:,  then  t;jc  Pope's  nun- 
cio at  Venice,  juit  aj  the  work  was  hniihed  at  the 
prefs  :  at  the  fame  time,  this  treacherou:>  tricnd  bought . 
the  whole  imprelllon  ;  and  Uj)o.i  the  nUiicio's  cum- 
plaint,  Pullavicini  ,was  inipriloacd.  In  this  miferable 
condition  he  found  a  friend  in  one  or  l.ib  uuitreiTts, 
who,  feeing  him  abandoned  by  nv:,  or 
not  only  fupported  him,  out  c 
by  which  fhe  gave' him  fuch 
him  to  make  a  proper  def  -!:c 
berty. 

But  a  war  having  in  the  mean  time  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Barberini  and  the  dakc  of  Peirma  \  Piua- 
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vicini,  in  order  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  fuppofed  in- 
ftrument3  of  his  imprilonnient,  wrote  a  piece  intitled 
«'  The  tinkhng  lallrument  to  call  t02^ethcr  the  3ar- 
herini  Bees  ;"  and  dedicsited  it  in  tec'.ns  of  the  pro- 
founde-ft  contempt  to  the  nuncio  Vitelii.   The  nuncio 
finding  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  complaints 
on  the  occafion,  procured  by  bribery  one  Charles 
Morfii,  a  Frenchman  of  infamous  charafter,  who  pre- 
tended to  pafs  for  a  gentknntm,  to  cnfnare  Pallavicini: 
to  which  end,  tlie  traitor  ufed  his  left  endeavours  to 
jnflnuate  himfelf  into  his  friendfhip,  and  at  length  ex- 
horted him  to  accompany  him  to  France.    He  de- 
clared that  his  fortune  would  be  made  by  the  extraor- 
dinary encoi'.ra,i;ement  which  wa3  given  to  men  of  let- 
ters by  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  the  better  to  favour 
the  deceit,  he  produced  feigned  letters  from  the  Car- 
dinal, inviting  our  author  to  France,  and  expreffing  a 
defire  he  had  to  ella!  lifh  ui  Paris  «n  academy  for  the 
Italian  tongue,  under  the  direction  of  Pallavicini.  The 
fnare  took  ;  and  now,  fafcinated  by  the  profpeft  of 
gain,  Pallavicini  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  like  an  ox 
•  to  tKe  fliughter,  whitherfoever  Morm  thought  pro^ 
per.    He  left  Venice  much  againft  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  went  firlt  to  Bergamo,  where  he  l^ent  a 
few  days  with  fome  of  his  relatiuUa,  by  way  of  giving 
fome  entertciinment  to  Morfu.    They  then  ftt  off  for 
Geneva,  to  the  great  fatiafaftion  of  our  author,  who 
propofed  to  gtt  fome  of  his  works  printed  there,  which 
be  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  It:ily.    Morfu,  how- 
ever, inftead  of  conducing  him  to  Paris,  took  the 
road  to  AviguoH  ;  wheie,  croffing  ihe  bridge  of  So- 
races,  in  the  county  of  Venaiffin,  ihey  were  fcized  by 
a  gang  of  Jhlrri,  or  flieriff's  officers,  on  pretence  ol 
carrying  contraband  goods,  and  conhned.    Morfu  was 
quickly  difcharged,  and  very  hberally  rewarded;  but 
Pallavicini,  l)eing  carried  to  Avignon,  was  imprifoned  ; 
and  iiutwichi^and'ng,  on  his  examination  concerniBg 
fome  papers  fst  nd  upon  hirii,,  he  made  a  very  artful 
defence,  it  was  in  vain.     The  fentsnce  was  airea- 
dy  brought  from  Rome,  and  lie  was  w  undergo  a  trial 
merely  for  form's  fake.     For  this  purpofe  -  cing  put 
■  into  a  dark  dl^r^^:ou,  he  m:i  ie  unothcr  eifovt  to  elcape. 
Pie  managed  matters  fo  well  with  his  keeper,  as  to  pro- 
cure wax  candles  to  be  allowed  him,  under  pretence 
of  amufing  himfelf  with  reading  ;  an  1  v/hen  he  had  got 
ii  number  of  tl^efe,  he  fet  fire  one  night  to  the  priion- 
door,  in  order  to  get  off  by  that  means  ;  but  the  ttra- 
lagem  did  not  fucceed,  and  he  was  of  courfe  coniined 
much  clofer-,  and  treated  with  great  inliumanlty.  Af- 
ter a  year's  fuffering,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  in 
which  he  made  an  excellent  defence,  and  flattered 
himfelf  with  hopes  of  relief.    He  had  even  begun  a 
whimfical  piece  on  the  fubjeft  of  melancholy  ;  but, 
contrary  to  his  expeftatians,  he  was  fentenccd  to  die, 
and  loft  his  head  on  a  fcaffold  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

He  was  of  fo  heedkfs  and  profufe  a  diipofitlon, 
that  had  he  poffefTed  an  immenfe  eftate  he  would  have 
fpent  it  all.'  He  w;:s  never  engaged  in  a  virtuous  paf- 
lion,  being  inflaiaed  to  a  prodigious  and  unnatural  de- 
gree \<.  ith  the  love  of  the  menneil  and  moft  infamous 
proftitutes.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  be  more 
frncere  and  faithful  in  his  frieudlhips,  nor  was  ever  a 
man  a  greater  prey  to  treachery  ;  inforauch,  that  v-'hen 
releafed  from  prifon  in  Venice,  he  was  told  tl.at  a 
wretch  had  betrayed  him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  believe  it',  faying,  "  How  can  this  be,,  fiuce 
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he  dieclared  himfelf  my  friend,  and  I  made  him  privy  PaHaviciftl 
to  al;l  my  concerns  !"  He  ufed,  while  he  wore  a  reli- 
giouis  habit,  to  fiudy  or  write  two  or  three  hours  in 
bed  (every  morning.  The  roll;  of  the  day  he  fpent 
either  In  the  company  of  idle  perfons  or  elfe  with  the 
ladles :  but  after  he  had  wholly  left  the  monadic  life, 
uponi  pretence  of  feciiring  himfelf  from  the  fnares  of 
his  enemies,  he  lived  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  He 
was  poffcfTed  of  a  fine 'genius,  and  had  a  great  facility 
in  writkig  ;  and  till  he  was  corrupted  by  th^  com- 
merce of  mean  lewd  women,  he  wrote  pieces  worthy 
of  inr.mortality.  He  did  hot  fpend  much  time  ot  pains 
either  in  compofilion  or  ir  revifion,  for  he  frequently 
fent  to  the  prefs  the  very  firfl  exertions  of.bis  genius'; 
yet  mature  had  given  him  fo  noble  a  vein  of  eloquence, 
which  he  had  grently  improved  by  perufing  the  beft 
authiors,  that  his  firll  thoughts  were  often  equal  to  the 
moffe  laboured  compofitlons.  Pie  was  modell,  and 
fpokie  of  himfelf  with  diffidence  ;  but  his  v/orks  are 
ftromgly  tinftured  with  envy,  malice,  and  gall.  He 
rnfed  e  but  a  poor  figure  in  converfacion  ;  and  when  with 
perfibns  of  worth  and  difllnftion,  vpould  often<  retire  to 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  feem  quire  wrapt  up  in 
thought.  He  never  exerted  his  wit  and.  humour  after 
his  return  from  Germa'iy,  but  when  he  was  in  the 
com.pany  of  fome  mean  women.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  di  fficult  to  deteruiine  whether  vice  or  virtue  was 
the  moft  predomln^mt  feature  In  his  chai  acfcr.  His. 
death  gave  birth  to  a  dialogue,  intitled,  An'ima  erranti 
di  Fcrrante  Pallavicini^  or,  "  The  wandering  GhoPc 
of  Pallavicini."  I;efiie3  his  life  at  the  head  of  hia 
vi'orlks  in  two  volumes,  there  is  another  prefixed  to 
the  *'  Divortio  celefte,"  at  AmRerdam  In  1696. 

P'ALLENE,  a  fmall  peiiinfula  of  Thrace  or  Mace- 
don:ia,  formerly  called  Ph'cgra.   it  is  fituatcd  ujar  the  ' 
bay  ©f  Therms,  and  contains  live  cities,  the  principal 
of  \which  is  called  Palicne.    It  was  famous,  according  ,. 
to  f(ome  of  the  ancients,  for  an  engagement  between 
the  gods  and  the  giants. 

F'ALLET,  among  painters,  a  little  oval  table,  or 
piec:e  of  wood,  or  ivory^.  very  thin  a:id  fmooth  ;  on  - 
and  round  which  the  painters  place  the  feveral  colours 
thejy  have  occafion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the  pencil. 
The  middle  fervcs  to  mix  the  colours  on,  and  to  make 
the  tints  required  in  tlie  work.  It  has  no  handle,  but, 
inlbead  thereof,  a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the  tlmmb 
through  to  hold  It. 

Pallet,  au^?>ng  potters,  crucible-makers,  &c.  a 
wooden  inftrument,  almoft  the  ordy  one  they  ufe,  for 
fornnlng,  heating,  and  rourrding  their  works.  They 
hr.v(c  feveral  kinds:  the  largeft  are  oval,  with  a  handle  ; 
others,  are  round,  or  hollowed  triangularly  ;  ^others, 
in  Bne,  are  in  manner  of  large  knives,  ferving  to  cut 
off  whatever  Is  fuperfluous  on  the  moulds  of  their  work. 

Pallst,  in  gilding,  an  inftrument  made  of  a  fquir- 
rel'-s  tail,  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the  pillow, 
and.  to  apply  and  extend  them  on  the  matter  to  be 
gilt;.     See  CtIld.ng. 

Pallet,  m  heraldry,  is  nothing  but  a  fraall  pale, 
conififting  ot  one  half  of  it  in  breadth,  and  there- 
fore there  are  luinc times  ieveral  of  them  upon  on^ 
ihield. 

PA;.Lr;T,  Is  alfo  a  part  belonging  to  the  balance  of 
a  watch  or  movement.    S  :e  the  article  Watch. 

PALLlATyE,  a  na.ne  which  the  Romans  give  to 
fuch  ol-.ys     iaii  th;  plot  in  Greece,  aad  required  the 
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performers  to  appear  in  Grecian  habits.  It  is  iifetl  in  next 
contradiftinilion  to  tog  j:  .",in  which  the  fcene  was  laid  at 
Rome,  and  in  which  the  drefieswere  Roman.  The  word 
paUiataf  is  derived  from  pallium,  which  was  a  part  of 
drefs  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  ;  wherea?  the  toga  be- 
longed to  the  Romans  only.  See  Togat^,  Come- 
dy, &c. 

PALLIx\T10N,  or  a  Palliatite  Cure,  in  me- 
dicine, is  when,  in  defperate  and  incurable  difesfes, 
after  predifting  the  fatal  event,  the  phyficl-an  pre- 
fcribes  fo:rie  remedies  for  mitigating  the  pain  or  fome 
other  urgent  fymptoms,  as  in  ulcerated  caacers,  or  can- 
cerous fiftulas,  and  the  like. 

PALLIO  Cooperire-  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom, 
where  children  v.'ere  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  and 
their  parents  were  afterwards  married,  that  thofe  chil- 
dren, together  with  the  father  and  moth.er,  fhould 
ftand  pallio  cooperti,  under  a  cloth,  while  the  marriage 
was  folemnizing  ;  which  was  a  kind  of  adoption,  and 
load  the  effedl:  of  a  legitimation.  Thus  Robert  Groft- 
liead,  the  famous  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, fays:  In  Jtgnum  legitltnationis,  nati  ante  matrimonium 
confuevermit  pom  fiih  pallio  fuper  parentes  eorum  exteuto, 
in  tnatritr.onii  fo/emni^atione. 

Seiden,  in  his  notes  on  Fleta,  adds,  that  the  chil- 
dren nf  John  cjf  Gaunt,  duke  of  I^aiicafter,  by  Catha- 
rine Swinford,  thougfi  legitimated  by  zQt  of  parlia- 
ment, yet  were  covered  lulth  the  pail  wlien  their  parents 
were  married. 

PALLIUM,  a  word  often  mentioned  in  our  old 
hiilorians.  Ourandus  tells  us,  th  it  it  is  a  garment 
•m.ide  of  wli;te  wool,  after  the  following  manner,  viz. 
The  nuns  of  St  Agnes,  -eveiy  year,  on  the  feail-day 
of  their  faint,  offer  two  white  lambs  on  the  altar  of 
their  church,  during  the  time  they  fing  Agnus  Dei,  in 
a  folemn  mafs  ;  which  lambs  are  afterwards  taken  by 
Iwo  of  the  canons  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  by  them 
■given  to  the  Pope's  fubdeacons,  who  fend  them  to  pa- 
Ifure  till  (hearing  time,  and  then  they  are  fhorn,  and 
the  pal!  i;;  made  of  their  wool  mixed  with  other  white 
wool.  The  pall  being  thus  made,  is  carried  to  the  La- 
teran church,  and  there  placed  on  the  high  altar,  by 
the  deacons  of  that  church,  on  the  bodies  of  St  Peter 
and  St  P?.ul ;  and  after  an  ufual  watching,  it  is  carried 
ti'.vay  in  the  nifjht,  and  delivered  to  the  fubdeacons, 
who  lay  it  up  fafe.  And  becaufe  it  was  taken  from 
the  body  of  St  Peter,  it  fignifies  tlie  plenitude  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  power:  and  therefore  it  was  the  prerogative 
of  popes,  who  pretend  to  be  the  immediate  fucceffors  of 
that  faint,  to  inveft  other  prelates  with  it  ;  which  at 
firft  wai  done  nowhere  but  at  Rome,  though  after  waids 
at  other  places. 

•  Palltum,  in  antiquity,  an  upper  garment  or  mantle 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the  Romans. 
Each  of  thtfe  were  fo  peculiar  to  the  refpeftive  na- 
tionSj  that  Palliatus  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  Gret.kj  and 
TogaU'.s  a  Roman. 

PALM,  has  among  almoft  all  nations  been  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  vi'5):oi  y,  and  afiigned  as  the  reward  of 
it.  The  reafon  why  this  tree  was  sdopted,  and  made 
ufe  of  to  reprefcrit  victory,  is  faid  to  he,  (  ecaiife  it  is 
fo  elaftic,  that  if  preFtd  by  the  greateft  weight,  it 
will  rife  fuperior  to  the  preffure,  and  be  able  to  re- 
ftore  itfelf  to  its  former  (late,  appearing  alrxiotl  invin- 
cible 

Palm  Sunday,  in  the  Chriflian  church,  the  funday 
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before  Eafter ;  being  fo  called  in  memory  of 
our  Saviotu's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerufalem,  when 
the  multitude  that  attended  him  ftrewed  branches  on 
his  way. 

The  ancients  had  other  names  for  this  day.  For, 
I.  They  called  it  Dominica  Compelentium,  i.e.  Sunday 
of  the  Competentes  ;  becaufe  on  that  day  the  cate- 
chumens came  to  afk  the  biihop  leave  to  be  admitted 
to  baptifm,  which  was  conferred  the  Sunday  fol- 
low-ing.  They  had  alfo  then  given  tlrem  the  fymbol 
or  credo,  to  get  off  By  heart,  to  be  repeated  to  the  bi- 
fhop in  the  ceremony  of  baptifrp.  2.  They  called  it 
Capitiluvium,  the  Sunday  Df  wafhing  the  head  ;  becaufe 
thofe  who  were  to  be  baptifed  the  following  Sunday, 
were  prepared  by  wafhing  their  heads  on  this  day. 
Some  time  afterwards  they  called  it  Indulgence  Sunday^ 
becaufe  the  emperori  and  patriarchs  ufed  to  diftributc 
gifts  on  that  day. 

PALM-Tree,  in  botany.  See  Phoenix. 
PALMA,  or  pAi.MA-No-va,  a  very  ftrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  in  Friuli.  It 
is  a  very  important  place,  for  the  defence  of  the  Ve- 
netians ?.gainft  the  Aullrians  and  Turk?;  and  was  built 
in  1593,  for  that  very  purpofe.  They  have  cut  a 
canal  near  this  place,  which  is  very  advantageous.  It 
is  featcd  on  the  fea  fide,  10  miles  foiith-eait  of  Udi- 
no,  and  55  north-eaft  of  Venice.  E.Long.  13.  i5'. 
N.  Lat.  46.  2. 

Pa  lma,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  one 
of  the  Canaries,  36  miles  north-u  elt  of  Gomera,  and 
about  75  in  circumference.  It  abounds  in  wine  and 
fugar;  and  has  a  handfome  town  of  the  fame  name, 
wliich  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  other  parts.  Their  l:ell  vines  grow  in  a  foil  called 
the  Brenia,  where  chey  m  ike  12,000  butts  of  wine 
every  year,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of palm- 
'w'lne.  There  is  plenty  of  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  fruits. 
In  1625  3  volcano  broke  out  in  this  ifland,  with  a 
moft  violent  earthquake  ;  the  flame  was  feen  for  lijft 
weeks  iogether,  and  a  great  quantity  of  alhes  were 
thrown  a?  far  as  Teneiiff.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1460. 

PALM^,  Palms.  Under  this  name  Linnseus  has 
arranged  feveral  genera,  which,  although  capable  of  a 
place  in  feparate  claffes  of  his  fyftem,  he  choofes  ra- 
ther, on  account  of  their  (ingular  ftrufture,  to  place 
apart,  in  an  appendix  to  the  work.— See  Areca, 
CHAMiEROP.^,  Phoenix,  Cocos,  &c.  ;  and  Corypha. 

The  fame  plants  conflitute  one  of  the  feven  families 
or  tribes  into  which  all  vegetables  are  diftributcd  by 
Linnsus  in  his  Philofopihia  Botanica.  They  are  defi- 
ned to  be  pl'ints  with  flmple  ftems,  which  at  their  funi- 
mit  bear  leaves  refemhling  thofe  of  the  ferns,  being  a 
compofition  of  a  leaf  and  a  branch;  and  whofe  flov/ers 
and  fruit  are  produced  on  that  particular  receptacle  or 
feat  called  a  fpadix,  protruded  from  a  common  calyx 
in  form  of  a  iheatu  or  fcabbari,  termed  by  Linnceua 
Jpatha. 

Pahiix  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  firfl  order  ia 
Linnasus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  45  ;z. 

PiiL  vlAlllS  MUSCLE,  in  anatomy.  See  there, 
TalL  aj  the  Mufclts. 

PALM  ATED,  fomething  refembhng  the  fliape  of 
the  hand:  thus  we  fay,  palmated- leaves,  roots,  ftones, 
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PALMERSTON'a  Is  land,  fituated  in  the  South 
Seas,  which  Captain  Cook  vifited  in  his  fecond  and 
laft  voyages.  It  cetilUb  of  a  group  of  frr.all  iflets, 
nine  or  ten  in  nuniber,  conneixeil  l.y  a  reef  of  coral 
rocks,  and  lying  in  a  circulr.r  dirtc^Hon,  It  admits  of 
no  anchorage,  "nor  are  there  any  inhubitants  on  it, 
though  it  aboHHds  with  cocoa-nuts,  foutvy-grafs,  and 
the  wharra  tree,  'i'hts  ifland  ia  not  mote  than  a  miie 
in  circumfereni-e,  and  is  not  elevated  a^ove  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  confifts  entirely  of  a 
coral  fimd,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  blackifh  inoiild, 
wjjich  appeared  to  he  produced  from  rotten  vegetables. 
«*  At  one  part  of  the  reef  (fay  our  navijjators),  which 
bounds  the  lake  within,  alinoft  even  with  the  furface, 
there  was  n  large  bed  of  coral,  which  afforded  a  riioft 
enchanting  profpeft.  Its  bafe,  which  was  fixed  to 
the  fhorc,  extended  fo  far  that  it  could  not  hz  feen,  fo 
that  it  appeared  to  he  fufpended  in  the  v^ater.  Even 
this  delightf'ol  fcene  was  greatly  in-sproved  by  the  inid- 
titiide  of  fiflies  that  gently  glided  along,  feemingly 
with  the  mofl  perfed  fecurity.  Their  colours  were 
,the  mod  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined,  blue,  yellow, 
black,  red,  &c.  far  excelling  any  thing  that  can  be 
L  produced  by  art.    The  richnefs  of  this  fubmarine 

jf  grotto  was  greatly  incrtafcd  by  their  various  forms ; 

'  and  the  whole  could  not  poflibly  be  furveyed  without 

a  pleafing  tranfport,  accompanied  at  the  fame  time 
with  regret,  that  a  work  fo  aftoniflilngly  elegant  fhould 
be  concealed  in  a  place  fo  feldom  explored  by  the  hu- 
^  man  eye."    E.  Long.  196.  35.  S.  Lat.  18.  H. 

PALMIPEDES,  among  ornithologiils,  the  fame 
with  web-footed  birds.    See  Ornithology. 

PALMISTRY,  a  kind  of  divination,  or  rather  a 
deceitful  art  praftifed  by  gypfies,  who  pretend  to  fore- 
tel  events  by  looking  upon  the  lines  and  marks  of  the 
hand. 

PALMUS,  a  long  meafure  ufcd  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Grecian  palmus  was  of  two  forts  ; 
the  greater,  which  contained  nine  finger-breadths,  and 
the  lefs  which  contained  four.  The  Roman  palmus 
was  alfo  of  two  forts  ;  the  greater,  which  contained 
twelve  finger-breadths,  or  eight  inches  and  an  half 
Englifh  ;  and  the  lefs,  which  contained  four  finger- 
breadths,  or  near  three  inches  Englifli, — The  great 
palmus  was  taken  from  the  length  of  the  hand  or 
fpan  ;  the  lefs  from  the  breadth  of  it.  The  Greek 
palmus  was  called  doron.     See  Measure. 

PA.LMYRA,  or  Tadmor,  a  noble, city  of  ancient 
Syria,  now  in  ruins,  the  origin  of  whofe  name  is  un- 
certain.   Neither  is  it  well  known  by  whom  this  city 
was  built ;  for  though,  from  the  identity  of  the  names, 
it  is  tbought  by  many  to  have  been  the  Tadmor  in  the 
1  Kings,  wz7^/isr«e/f  built  by  Solomon*,  this  point,  however, 
\i.  18.  and  is  much  controverted  by  many  learned  men.    For  the 
I  Chron.    .^yorld  have  been  long  and  juftly  ailonifhed  to  find  in  the 
fof  1ius"  -D^f'^^t  of  Syria,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  with  a  very 
~  '    precarious  and  fcanty  fupply  of  water  only,  and  without 
a  particular  connedlion  with  any  great  monarchy,  ruins 
of  a  city  more  extenfive  and  fplendid  than  Rome  it- 
felf,  the  depofit  of  all  the  arts- which  Greece  in  its  moft 
flourifhing  periods  could  afford.    The  problem  is  an 
intricate  one  ;  yet  when  we  diveft  it  of  many  of  its 
difficulties,  we  lhall  bring  this  ftupendous  prodigy  to 
no  very  uncommon  magnitude.    The  coaft  of  Syria 
was  ia  very  early  ages  rich  and  populous ;  and  either 


i\!,t.  Jud. 
lib.  i. 


from  the  conveniency  of  procuring  water,  or  from  the  Palmyi-a. 

viu'inity  of  India  and  Egypt,  the  population,  in 'lead  '  '  '' 

of  increufing  on  the  rnountaina,  extended  to  J  idea, 
and  from  thence  through  its  plains  only  to  the  inter- 
nal parts.  The  ruins  of  this  niuncrous  people,  and 
of  th.eir  habitations,  rem'iin  ;  but  as  their  edifices  were 
not  uncomiTiOuly  fplendid,  or,  as  the  caufcs  of  their 
deftruft'on  were  powerful,  they  have  not  attracted 
much,  attention.  Yet  the  ruins  of  more  than  30 
towns  Ere  difcoverable  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  from  thence  towards  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  : 
Wf  know  the  caufe  of  the  dcftru£lion  of  thefe  towns, 
an.i  wc  know  that  it  did  not  reach  Palmyra.  This 
fplendid  city  was  not,  therefore,  Infulat?d  in  a  mafs  of 
fand  ;  it  was  pro';;ably  a  link  of  a  continued  chain  of  * 
population,  or  perhaps  its  termination.  The  fituatlons 
of  towns  in  the  Sandy  Defert  muft  ncceffarily  be  de- 
termined by  local  advantages.  Tadmor  13  fituated 
where  two  hills  converge,  and  beyond  the  point  where 
they  approach.  Thefe  hills  afforded  wTtcr,  that  ne- 
ceffary  aid  to  animal  life ;  and  the  aquedufts  through, 
which  it  was  brought  from  them  were  difcovered  and 
defcribtd  by  Mr  Wood.  Though  the  other  towns 
now  in  ruins  afford  feme  remains  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence, yet  in  thefe  refpedls  they  are  much'  inferior  to 
Palmyi-a  ;  and  this  deferves  to  be  explained.  Palmyra 
was  undoubtedly  very  ancient.  *'  The  two  fprings 
of  frefh  water  it  pofleffes  (fays  Volney  f )  were,  above  Tmveh 
all,  a  powerful  inducement  in  a  defert  everywhere '^'''"'5''' ^y* 
elfe  fo  parched  and  barren.    Thefe,  doubtlefs,  were'r'T/ 

1  ■     •     1  •  I'll  1  '      .      £.  \pt. 

the  two  pnncipal  motives  which  drew  the  attention 
of  Solomon,  and  induced  that  commercial  prince  to 
carry  his  arms  fo  remote  from  the  limits  of  Judea." 
**  He  built  ftrong  walls  there  (fays  the  hiftorian  Jofe- 
phus),  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  poflefiion,  and  named 
it  Tadmoff  which  fignifies  the  Place  of  Palm- trees.'- 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Solomon  was  its  firft 
founder  ;  but  we  fhould,  from  this  paifage,  be  ratlier 
led  to  conclude  that  it  was  already  a  place  of  known 
importance.  The  palm-trees  he  found  there  are  not 
the  trees  of  uninhabited  countries.  Prior  to  the  days 
of  Mofes,  the  journeys  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  from 
Mefopotamia  into  Syria,  fufficiently  prove  a  commu- 
nication between  thefe  countries,  wdiich  nniit  foon 
have  made  Palmyra  flourifh.  The  cinnamon  and  pearls 
mentioned  In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  legiflator,  demon- 
ftrate  a  trade  v/ith  India  and  the  Pcriiim  Gulph, 
which  muft  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Euphrsti'S 
and  Palmyra.  At  this  diftance  of  time,  when  the 
greater  part  of  monuments  of  thefe  early  ages  hr\ve 
perifhed,  we  are  liable  to  form  very  falfe  opinions  con- 
cerning the  ftate  of  thefe  countries  in  thofe  remote 
times,  and  are  the  more  eafily  deceived,  as  we  admit  as 
hiftorical  faits  antecedent  events  of  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent character.  If  we  obferve,  however,  that  men  in 
all  ages  are  united  by  the  fame  Interefts  and  the  fame 
defires,  we  cannot  help  concluding,  that  a  commercial 
intercouffe  muft  early  have  taken  place  between  one 
nation  and  another,  and  that  this  intercourfe  muft 
have  been  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  more  modern 
times.  Without,  therefore,  going  higher  than  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  the  invafion  of  Tadmor  by  that 
priirce  is  fufficient  alone  to  throw  a  great  light  on  the 
hlftory  of  this  city.  The  king  or  Jerufalem  would 
never  hav.e  wrried  his  attention  to  fo  diftapt  and  de. 
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■  •"Falmyra.  tached  a  fpot,  without  feme  powerful  motfve  of  inte-       After  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  it  was  become  sn 

^""■""^''"""^  reft  ;  and  this  interelt  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  an  opulent  city,  to  which  its  fituation  in  the  vicinity 

extenfive  commerce,  of  which  this  place  was  already  of  the  Roman  and  Parthinn  eropires  greatly  contri- 

the  emporium.  This  commerce*extended  itfeif  to  In-  bruted  ;  as  the  caravans,  in  going  to  or  returning 
dia,  and  the  Perfian  Gulph  was  the  principal  point  of    from  the  Eaft,  frequented  the  place,  and  thus  ren- 

union."  dered  it  a  confidcrable  feat  of  merchandife.    It  en- 

From  the  nature  of  the  commodities,  from  the  te-  joyed  an  independency  till  the  time  of  Trajan  ;  who, 

:  quifite  afiiitance  of  the  Tyrians,  and  other  forcible  ar-  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  almoll  all  the  Parthian 

gumcnts,  M.  Volney  fhovi's  that  the  Peifun  Gidph  empire,  reduced  Palmyra  likewife,  and  it  was  after- 

was  the  centre  of  the  raoft  ancient  commerce  of  the  wards  accounted  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  But 

.  eaftern  world  ;  and  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  ob-  when  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Valerian  had  fo 

taining  a  ftiorter  route,  by  means  of  the  Euphrates,  much  weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Per fians  feemed 

that  Solomon  turned  his  attention  to  Tadmor,  diilant  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  mafters  of  all  the  ea- 

but  three  daya  journey  from  it.    Our  author  goes  on,  ftern  provinces,  the  Palmyronians  began  to  entertain 

*      "We  may  even  reafonably  conjefture,  when  we  re-  thoughts  of  recovering  theirliberty.  Odenathus,  prince 

:  fle£l  on  the  revolutions  of  the  following  ages,  that  this  of  Palmyra,  fent  a  very  refpet^able  letter  to  Sapor  on 

.commerce  became  a  principal  caufe  of  thofe  various  his  return,  accompanied  with  confiderable  prefents  ; 

wars  in  Lower  Afia,  for  which  the  barren  chronicles  but  by  that  Haughty  conqueror  his  letter  and  em- 

of  thofe  early  times  affign  no  motives.     If,  after  the  bafly  were  treated  with  the  moft  provoking  contempt, 

reign  of  Solomon,  the  AfTyrians  of  Nineveh  turned  The  prefents  were  thrown  into  the  Euphrates:  and  to 

their  ambitious  views  towards  Chaldca,  and  the  lower  his  letter  S.ipor  replied,  That  his  infolencc  in  prefuming 

part  ©f  the  Euphrates,  it  was  with  the  intention  to  to  write  to  his  lord  was  inexcufablc  ;  but  if  he  could 

approach'that  great  fource  of  opulence  the  Ferfian  atone  for  it  in  any  way,  it  would  be  by  prefenting 

'      Gulph.    If  Babylon,  from  being  the  vafTal  of  Nine-  himfelf  before  the  throne  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  to- 

veh,  in  a  (hort  time  became  her  livai,  and  the  feat  of  ken  of  a  confcioufntfs  of  his  crime,  and  the  punifliment 

a  new  empire,  it  was  becaufe  her  fituation  rendered  he  deferved.   With  this  injurious  treatment  Odenathus 

her  the  emporium  of  this  lucrative  trade  ;  in  fhort,  if  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  fvvore  either  to  bring  down 

the  kinps  of  this  great  city  waged  perpetual  wars  with  the  pride  of  the  haughty  conqueror,  or  die  in  the  ac- 

Jerufalem  and  Tyre,  their  objeft  was  not  only  to  de-  tempt.  Accordingly,  having  affemhled  what  forces  he 

fpbil  thefe  cities  of  their  riches,  but  to  prevent  their  could,  he  fell  upon  the  Perfiins,  deftroyed  a  number 

invading  their  trade  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.   An  of  them,  took  a  great  part  oi  th'  ir  baggage,  and  fome 

hiflorian  who  has  informed  us  that  Nabuchodonofor,  of  the  king's  concubines.    Of  the  war  of  Odenathua 

l^efore  he  laid  fiege  to  ■  Jerufalein,  t(*ok  pnireflion  of  with  the  Ptrfians,  however,  we  know  very  httle:  only 

Tadmor,  clearly  indicates  that  the  latter  city  afted  that  though  the  latter  were  often  vanquilhed,  and  the 

in  concert  with  the  two  neighbouring  capitals.    Their  independency  of  Palmyra  eftabliihed  for  the  prefent  ; 

gradual  decline  became,  under  the  Perfian  empire  yet  Valerian  was  never  releafed  from  his  captivity, 

and  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  the  efficient  caufe  of  though  Odenathus  earneftly  wilhed  to  have  the  honour 

the  fudden  greatnefs  of  Palmyra  in  the  time  of  the  Par-  of  refcuinghim  frcm  his  enemies. 

thians  and  Romans  ;  fhe  then  enjoyed  a  long  peace  for  Odenathus  enjoyed  his  fovereignty  but  a  very  fliort 
many  centuries,  which  allowed  her  inhabitants  to  erc£t  time  ;  being  murdered  by  his  nephew,  who  was  foon 
thofe  monuments  of  opulence  whofe  ruins  we  ftill  ad-  after  put  to  death  by  Zenobia  the  wife  of  Odenathus. 
mire."  If  the  former  obfervations  fh=)wed  the  con-  This  lady  is  faid  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  very  extra- 
neftion  of  this  remote  fpot  with  a  more  populous  ordinary  endowments  both  of  body  and  iisind,  being, 
country,  thefe  remarks  explain  the  caufe  of  the  reno-  according  to  MrGibbon,  almoft  the  only  f\fiaticwoman 
vation,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  this  city.  Our  au-  who  is  iet:orded  to  have  overcome  the  obftacles  arifing 
thor's  remarks  are  at  le.nft  prwbable,  and  are,  in  our  from  the  confined  fituation  of  the  fair  fex  in  th^t  part 
opinion,  very  convincing.  Cairo,  in  another,  pro-  of  the  world.  Immediately  on  takmg  vengeance  for 
bably  a  fubordinate  route,  never  attained  the  fplcndor  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  Ihe  alfumed  the  govern- 
of  Palmyra  ;  but  the  genius  of  the  Egyptians,  perhaps  nient,  and  foon  firengthened  herfelf  fo  much,  that  fhe 
the  laws  of  Egypt,  prevented  it.  '  refolved  to  fubmit  neitkcr  to  ti,e  Roman  nor  Perfian 
There  is,  however,  no  anthentio  hiftory  of  Palmyra  power.  The  neighbouring  Hates  of  Arabia,  Arme- 
till  after  the  captivity  of  the  Roman  emperor  Vale-  nia,  and  Perfia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and  fohcited  her 
rian  by  the  Perfians.  It  is  firft  mentioned  liy  the  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odenathus,  which 'ex- 
Roman  hilk)rians,  as  a  place  which  Mark  Antony  at-  tended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia, 
tempted  to  plunder,  upon  pretence  that  it  had  not  ob-  his  widow  added  the  inheritance  of  her  anceftors,  the 
ferved  a  ju't  neutrality  between  the  Romans  and  Par-  populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  empe- 
thians.  Pliny  takes  notice  of  it  as  being  firuate  *  in  a  ror  Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit,  and  was  con- 
rich  foil,  among  pleafant  ftreams,  and  tot  illy  fepara-  tent,  that,  while  he  purfucd  the  Gothic  war,  (he  lliould 
ted  from  the  reft  of  the  woild  by  a  vaft  fandy  defert,  affert  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  Eaft.  The  con- 
which  had  preferved  it.-;  independence  het  veen  Pr.r-  duft,  however,  of  Zenobia,  was  attended  with  fomc 
tliia  and  Rome.  1  here  is  ftill  a  ccnfiderabic  fpot  of  ambiguity  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Ihe  had  conceived 
good  foil  next  the  town  and  on  the  hills  ;  and  evcij  in  the  »^lefign  of  eredting  :wi  independent  and  holtile  mo- 
the  wilJernefs,  there  were  palms  and  fi;^--tiees,  fome  narchy.  She  bk-nded  with  the  popular  manners  of  Ro- 
.  of  which  remained  till  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  cen-  man  princes  the  ilateiy  pomp  of  the  courts  of  Afia, 
tury,  thouoh  not  one  .is  new  to  be  fowid.  and  exadfcd  kom  her  fubjcdls  the  fame  adoration  that 
N"2,^7.^  i  was 
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V/as  paid  to  the  fucccflbrs  of  Cyrus 
her  three  fons  aLatin  education,  and  often  fliowedthem 
to  the  troops  adorned  with  the  imperial  purple.  For 
herfelf  (he  referved  the  diadem,  with  the  fplendid  but 
doubtful  tide  of  ^leen  of  the  Eajl. 

When  Aurclic'.ii  paffed  over  into  Afia,  againft  an 
a-lverfary  whofe  fex  alone  could  render  her  aa  object 
of  contempt,  his  prefence  reftored  obedience  to  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  already  fhaken  by-  the  arms  and 
intrigues  of  Zenobia.  Advancinaf  at  the  head  of  his 
lejrions,  he  accepted  the  fubmiflion  of  Ancyra  ;  and 
was  admitted  into  Tyana,  after  an-obftinate  fiege,  by 
the  help  of  a  perfidious  citizen.  The  generous,  though 
fierce  temper  of  Aureiian,  abandoned  the  traitor  to  the 
rage  of  the  foldiers  :  a  fuperftitious  reverence  induced 
him  to  treat  with  lenity  the  countrymen  of  ApoUonius 
the  philofopher.  Antiochwas  deferted  on  his  approach; 
till  the  emperor,  by  his  falutary  edifts,  recalled  the  fu- 
gitives, and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  who,  from 
receiTity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  unexpected 
mildnefs  of  fuch  a  conduct  reconciled  the,  minds  of 
the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Emefa,  the 
wifhes  of  the  people  feconded  the  terror  of  his  arms. 

Zenobia  would  have  iil  deferved  her  reputation,  had 
{he  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the  Weft  to 
approach  within  loo  miles  of  her  capital.  The  fate 
of  the  Eaft  was  decided  in  two  great  battles  5  fo  fimi- 
iar  in  almoft  every  circumftance,  that  we  can  fcarcely 
diftinguifh  them  from  each  other,  except  by  obferving 
that  the  firft  was  fought  near  Autioch,  and  the  fecond 
near  Einefa.  In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  anima- 
ted the  armies  by  her  prefence,  and  devolved  the  exe- 
cution of  her  orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already  fig- 
nalized  his  military  talents  by  the  conqueft  of  Egypt. 
The  numerous  forces  of  Zenobia  confined  for  the  mod 
part  of  light  archerp,  and  of  heavy  cavalry  clothed  in 
-complete  fteel.  The  Moorifh  and  lUyrian  horfe  of 
Aurcli;<n  were  unable  to  fuftain  the  ponderous  charge 
of  their  antagonifts.  They  fled  in  real  or  affefted  dif- 
•order,  engaged  the  Palmyrenians  in  a  laborious  pur- 
fuit,  haraffed  them  by  a  defultory  combat,  and  at 
length  difcomfited  this  impenetrable  but  unwieldy 
body  of  cavalry.  The  light  infantry,  in  the  mean 
time,  when  they  had  exhaufted  their  quivers,  remain- 
ing without  piotedion  agalnft  a  cloftr  onfet,  ex])ofed 


their  naked  fides  to  the  fwords  of  the  legions.  Aure- 
lian  had  chofen  thefe  veteran  troops,  who  were  ufually 
flationcd  on  the  Upper  Danube,  and  whofe  v:  lour  had 
been  feverely  tried  in  the  Allemanulc  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  Emefa,  Zenobia  found  it  impoffible  to  coUeft 
a  third  army.  As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the 
nations  fubjeA  to  her  empire  hr.d  joined  the  ftandard 
of  the  conqueror  ;  who  detached  Probus,  the  braveft  of 
his  generals,  to  pofTefs  himfelf  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
vinces. Palmyra  was  tlie  laft  refoirrce  of  the  widow  of 
Odenathus.  She  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  capi- 
tal ;  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  refiilance? 
and  declared  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  heroine,  that  tlie 
laft  moment  ©f  her  reign  and  of  her  life  fhould  be  the 
fame. 

In  his  march  over  the  fandy  defert,  between  Emefa 
and  Palmyra,  the  emperor  Aurelian  was  perpetually 
huraffed  by  the  Arabs;  nor  could  he  always  defend  his 
■ar-feiy,  and  tfpecially  his  baggage,  from  thofe  flying 
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She  beftowed  on  troops  of  aAIve  and  daring  robbers,  who  watched  the  Palmyn: 
momeivtof  furprife,  and  directed  the  flow  purfuit  of  the 
legions.  The  fiege  of  Palrayra  was  an  objeft  far  mort; 
difficult  and  important ;  and  the  emperor,  who  with  in- 
cefTant  vigour  preffed  the  attacks  in  perfon,  was  him- 
felf wounded  with  a  dart.  "  The  Ronnan  people, 
(fays  Aurelian,  in  an  original  letter),  fp?ak  with  con- 
tempt of  the  war  which  I  am  waging  againft  a  woman. 
They  are  I^rnor-ant  both  of  the  charafter  and  of  the 
power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  her 
warlike  preparations,  of  ftones,  of  aiTows,  and  of  every 
fpecies  of  miffile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  !3 
provided  with  tw?D  or  three  baliilse,  and  artificial  fires 
arc  thrown  from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of 
punifhment  has  armed  her  with  a  defperate  courage. 
Yet  I  truft  ftiil  in  the  proteAing  deities  of  Rome,  whs 
have  hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings." 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protedlion  of  the  gods,  and 
of  the  event  of  the  fiege,  Aurelian  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  advantageous  capitula- 
tion :  to  the  queen,  a  fplendid  retreat ;  to  the  citi- 
,zens,  their  ancient  privileges.  His  propofals  were 
obftinately  reje;3;ed,  and  the  refufal  was  accompanied 
with  infult. 

The  fii-mnefs  of  Zenobia  was  fupported  by  the  hope, 
that  in  a  very  fhort  time  famine  would  compel  the  Ro- 
man army  to  r-epafs  the  defert  ;  and  by  the  reafonable 
expeflation  that  the  kings  of  the  Eaft,  and  particularly 
the  Perfian  monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence  of 
their  moft  natural  ally.  But  fortune,  and  the  perfe- 
verance  of  Aurelip.n,  overcame  every  obftacle.  The 
death  of  Sapor,  which  happened  about  this  time,  dif- 
trafted  the  councils  of  Perfia  ;  and  the  inconfiderable 
fuccours  that  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra  were  eafily 
intei-cepted  either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor.  Fj-om  every  part  of  Syria  a  regular  fuccef- 
fion  of  convoys  fafely  arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was 
increafed  by  the  return  of  Probus  with  his  victorious 
tr  oops  from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  It  v.'as  then  that 
Zenobia  refolved  to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetcft  of 
her  dromedaries;  and  had  already  reached  the  banks  of 
tlie  Euphrates,  about  60  miles  from  Palmyra,  when 
fhe  was  overtaken  by  the  purfuit  of  Aur-elian's  light- 
horfe,  feizcd,  and  brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet 
of  the  emper-or.  Her  capital  foon  after  furrendered, 
and  was  treated  with  unexped.:  J' lenity.    The  arms. 


horfes,  and  camels,  with  an  iinmenfe  treafurc  of  gold, 
filver,  filk,  and  precious  ftones,  were  all  delivered  to 
the  conqueror ;  who,  leaving  only  a  garrifon  of  600 
archers,  returned  to  Emefa,  and  employed  fome  time 
in  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments  at  the 
end  of  fo  memorable  a  war,  which  reftored  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Rome  thofe  provinces  that  had  renounced 
their  allegiance  fince  the  captivity  of  Valerian. 

When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  pre- 
fence of  Aurelian,  he  fternly  aflced  her.  How  flie  had 
prefumed  to  rife  in  ar-ms  againft  the  emperors  of  Rome? 
The  snfwer  of  Zenobia  v/as  a  prudent  mixture  of  re- 
fpedt  and  firmnefs  :  "  Ikcaufe  [  difdained  to  confider 
as  Roman  emperors  an  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienus.  You 
alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  fove- 
reign,"  But  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly  artifi- 
cial, fo  it  is  feldom  fteady  or  confiftent.  The  courage 
of  Zenobia  deferted  her  in- the  hour  of  trial ;  ffie  trem- 
bled at  the  angry  clamours  of  the  foldiers,  who  called 
4  R        '  aloud 
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" '  rous  r.efpair  or"  Clcop.ura,  which  fhe  had  propofed  as 

her  mode;;  and  ignominioufiy  purcluifed  hfe.by  the  fa- 
cn'fice  of  her  fame  and  l.'ev  friends.  It  was  to  their 
councils,  which  governed  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  th^it 
f];e  imputed  the  guilt  of  her  obftiirate  refiftance;  it  was 
on  their  heads  that  f!ie  directed  the  venge:>nce  of  the 
cruel  Aurelian.  The  fame  of  Longlnus,  who  was  in- 
<;hided  among  the  numerous  and  perliaps  innocent  vic- 
tims of  her  fear,  will  furvive  that  of  the  queen  who  be- 
trayed, or  the  tyrant  who  condemned  him.  Genius  and 
learning  were  incapalde  of  moving  a  fierce  unlettered 
ibldier,  but  they  had  ferved  to  elevate  and  harraonife 
the  foul  of  LongInus»  Without  uttering  a  complaint, 
lie  calmly  followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  un- 
happy mitlrefs,  and  bellowing  comfort  on  his  afflitled 
friends. 

Returning  from  the  conqueil  of  the  Eaft,  Aurellan 
had  already  crolTed  the  ftraits  which  divide  Europe 
from  Afia,  when  he  was  provoked  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  Palmyrenians  had  mafTacrcd  the  governor  and 
garrifon  which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again 
erefled  the  ftandard  of  revolt.  Without  a  moment's 
deliberation,  he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  approach, 
and  the  helph. fs  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irrefiftible 
•weight  of  his  refentment.  We  have  a  letter  of  /"^ure- 
lian  himfelf,  in  which  he  acknowledges,  that -old  men, 
women,  children,  and  peafants,  hsd  been  involved  in 
that  dreadfid  execution,  which  fhould  have  been  con- 
fined to  armed  rebellion  :  and  although  his  principal 
concern  feem.s  direfted  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  a 
temple  of  the  fun,  he  difcovers  fope  pity  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Palmyrenians,  to  vjh6m  he  gnints  the  pci'- 
mlffion  of  rebuilding  and  inhabiting  their  city.  But 
it  is  eafier  to  deftroy  than  to  reftore.  The  feat  of 
commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zencbia,  gradu:vlly  funk 
into  an  ohfcure  town,  a  trifling  fortrcfs,  and  at  length 
,a  miferalile  village. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Palmyra 
fuice  the  time  of  Mahomet,  except  that  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  place  of  ftrength  ;  and  that  in  tlie  I2th 
century  there  were  2000  Jews  in  it.  With  refpeft 
to  the  ruins,  they  appeared  to  be  of  two  different  and 
diilinfl  periods;  the  oldeft  are  fo  far  "decayed  as  not 
to  admit  of  menfuration,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
been  reduced  to  that  ftate  by  the  hand  of  time  ;  the 
others  appears  to  have  been  broken  into  fragments  by 
violence.  Of  the  infcripticns  none  are  earlier  than 
the  biith  of  Chritt,  and  none  are  later  than  the  de- 
{huftion  of  the  city  by  Aurelian,  except  one,  which 
mentions  Dioclefian. 

Mr  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try  whi.-h  furrounds  Palmyra  was  always'  the  fame  ; 
but  though  Palmyra  was  always  faid  to  be  fituated 
in  a  wildernefs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  wildernefs 
■was  always  of  the  fame  extent  ;  it  is  perhaps  more 
]^robable,  that  when  Palmyra  was  firft  fettled,  the 
rich  foil  mentioned  by  Piiny  extended  much  farther ; 
for  whatever  were  the  reafons  for  making  a  fettlement 
there,  Palmyra  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  have  in- 
vited a  greater  number  of  people  than  it  could  feed. 
The  palms  and  fig  trees  that  were  formerly  found  on 
the  bills,  and  m  the  borders  of  the  defert,  that  are  now 
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totally  barren,  confirm  thia  opinion.  Mr  Wood  o'j- 
ferves,  that  while  he  was  there  a  wliirlwind  happened, 
which  took  up  fuch  quantities  of  fand  as  quite  darken- 
ed the  ilcy  ;  this  f.md  therefore  might  by  de^^-rees 
encroach  upon  the  fertile  environs  of  P.dmyia,  and 
reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  it  reduced  their 
fullenance,  till  the  few  wretched  families  only  were 
left,  who  found  it  difficult  to  furnifh  food  for  Mr 
Wood  a;id  his  company,  though  they  did  not  continue 
longer  than  a  fortnight  among  them.  It  will  alfo 
appear  from  hiftory,  that  what  is  fjppofed  to  have 
happened  here  has  happened  at  other  places,  where 
fuch  an  event  was  much  lefs  probable.  *  On  the  fea  ^ 
coaft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Pol  de  Leon,  in  o/FtZ 
Lower  Brteagne,  there  is  a  confiderable  traft  of  land 
which  before  the  year  1666  was  inhabited,  but  which/"'  ^T^' 
was  tendered  uninhabitable  by  a  fand,  which  encroach- 
ing every  year,  covered  it  to  the  depth  of  above  20 
feet.  In  the  year  f  71  8  it  had  advanced  more  than  fix 
leagues,  and  within  one  league  of  St  Pol  ;  fo  that  it 
was  then  thought  probable  that  the  rown  would  of 
necelTity  be  abandoned.  This  fand  is  raifed  by  the 
eall  or  nprth-eafl  wind,  which  drives  it  in  clouds  with 
great  fwiftnef;;,  and  in  a  prodigious  quantity.  It  wa», 
alfo  attcfted  by  the  captain  of  a  fhip,  and  a:l  on  board, 
that  in  the  year  1719  there  fell  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  15  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  at  the  dillance  of 
more  than  eight  leagues  from  any  land,  a  fhower  of 
fiind,  fome  of  which  they  ju-oduced,  and  depofited  in 
the  academy  at  Paris-]-.  j.  ffj^^ 

ThecoiTipany  with  whom  Mr  Wood,  the  publiOier'''^'^  •^'^'»< 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  travelled,  arrived  at  length 
at  the  end  of  the  plain,  where  a  ridge  of  barren  hills, 
by  which  it  was  divided  on  the  right  and  left,  feemed 
to  meet ;  between  them  there  was  a  vale,'  through 
which  an  aquedud  formerly  conveyed  water  to  Pr.'.. 
Hiyra.  On  each  fide  of  this  vale  thty  i-emarked  feve- 
ral  fepulchres  of  the  ancient  Palmyrencs,  which  tkey 
had  fcarce  p;.{fed,  when  the  hills  opening  on  a  fudden, 
they  difcovered  fuch  piles  of  ruin  ?.s  they  had  never 
feen.  They  were  all  of  white  marbh  ;  and  beyond 
them,  towards  the  Euphrates,  was  a  wide  level,  ftrecch- 
ing  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  totally  defolate, 
without  variety,  and  without  bounds.  After  havino 
gazed  fome  time  upon  this  profpea,  wliich  rather  ex- 
ceeded than  fell  fhort  of  their  expeditions,  they  were 
conduded  to  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
there  are  about  30  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  were  well  fliaped,  and 
the  women,  though  very  fwaithy,  had  good  fea- 
tures.  Thty  were  veiled,  but  did  not  fo  fcrupuloufly 
conceal  their  faces  as  the  eaf!:crn  women  generally  do. 
They  paint  the  ends  of  their  fingers  ivd,  thtirlipb 
blue,  and  their  eye-brows  and  eye  Lifhep  black.  They 
had  large  rings  of  gold  or  brafs  in  their  ears  and 
noftillsj^  and  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  robnft.  The 
walls  of  the  city  are  flanked  by  fquare  towers,  into 
which  fome  ancient  funeral  monumf  nis  have  been  con- 
verted ;  but  the  walls  are  in  moft  places  level  with 
the  ground,  and  fometimes  not  to  be  traced.  It  is,, 
however,  probable,  by  their  general  direftion,  that 
they  included  the  great  temple,  and  are  three  miles  in^ 
circumference.  The  Arabs  fhowed  a  trad  which  waa^ 
near  ten  miles  in  circumference,  the  foil  of  which  was- 
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olfeS  A  little  above  tlxc  level  of  tlie  Sffert :  tliis,  they 
faid,  was  the  extent  of  the  old  city;  a-nd  that  by 
digging  in  any  part  ©f  it  ruins  were  difcdvered. 

Thefe  ruins  confift  of  temples,  palaces,  and  porti- 
coes of  Grecian  archittfture  ;  and  lie  fcattered  over 
an  extent  of  feveral  miles.  They  were  accidentally 
difcovered  hy  foroe  Enj^lifh  traveikrs  frc.*..  Aleppo 
•fomewhat  naore  than  a  cefitury  'ago.  By  far  the  mod 
remarkable  of  them  is  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which 
"the  ruins  are  fpread  over  a  fquare  of  220  yatds.  It 
was  encotr.palTed  with  a  lately  wall,  built  of  large 
fquare  ftones,  and  adorned  with  pilafters  within  and 
without,  to  the  number  of  62  on  a  fide.  Wi'hin  the 
court  aie  the  remains  of  tivo  rov/s  of  very  noble  marble 
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a-emnin  129  ;  anS,  %  a  ■moderate  computaltion,  ^tvt  t'.almjTfc 
could  not  originally  hav£  been  lefs  than  560.  The  y—-*- 
upper  end  of  th-e  piazza  was  fliut  in  by  a  row  of  piU 
■lars,  (landing  fomewhat  clofer  than  thofe  on  each  fide. 
A  little  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a  llately  buildirig, 
which  appeals  to  have  been  a  banqueting-boufe.  It  ia 
built  of  Letter  marble,  and  is  Jfinifned  with  yet  greater 
ekgance,  than  the  piazza.  The  pillars  which  fup- 
ported  it  were  of  one  entire  fto»e,  which  is  fo  tlrong, 
tl.at  one  of  them  which  is  fallen  dovm  has  received 
no  injuiy.  It  meafures  22  feet  in  length,  and  in  coih- 
p./fs  s  feet  9  inches.  In  the  weft  fide  of  the  piSzzi 
are  feveral  apertures  for  gates  into  the  court  ot  the 
palace.    Each  of  thefe  were  adorned  with  four  por- 


ly  more,  icr  they  sppe 
■to  have  gene  round  the  whole  cc^v.rt,  and  to  have  fup- 
■ported  a  «-!cuble  pi?.r.za.    The  walks  on  that  fide  of 
the  piazza  which  is  oppofite  to  the  front  of  the  caftl.e 
feem  to  have  been  the  moft  fpacious  and  beautiful. 
At  cash  end  of  this  line  are  two  niches  for  liatues, 
with  their  pedeftals,  herders,  fupfwters,  and  canopies, 
■carved  with  the  utrnoft  propriety  and  elegance.  The 
fpace  within  this  inclofure,  which  is  now  filled  with 
the  dirty  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  fee-ms  to  have  been 
an  open  court,  in  the  middle  of  which  Hood  the  temple, 
encompafled  Vtath  ;\nother  row  of  pillars  of  a  different 
order,  and  much  taller,  being  50  feet  high  ;  but  of 
thefe  16  only  remain.    The  whole  fpace  contained 
within  thefe  pillars  is  59  yards  in  length,  and  near  28 
in  breadth.    The  temple  is  no  more  than  33  yards  in 
length,  and  13  or  14  in  breadth.    It  points  n&rth  aad 
fouth  ;  and  exactly  into  the  middle  of  the  building,  on 
the  weft  fide,  is  a  moft  magnificent  entry,  on  the  re-- 
mains  of  which  are  fome  vines  and  clufters  of  grape*, 
carved  in  the  moft  bold  and  mafterly  imitation  -of  na- 
ture that  can  be  conceived.    Jnft  over  the  door  are 
t^.ifcerned  a  pair  of  wings,  which  extends  its  whole 
breadth  :  the  body  to  which  they  belonged  i«  totally 
deftroyed     and  it  cannot  now  certainly  be  known 
whether  it  ,was  that  of  an  eagle  or  a  cherub,  feveral 
reprefentatioivs  of  both  being  viable  on  other  frag- 
ments of  the  building.  ^  It  is  ohferved  of  the  windows 
of  this  building,  which  were  not  large,  that  they  were 
narrower  at  the  top  than  below.    The  noith  end  of 
the  building  is  adorned  with  the  moft  ciarious  fret-work 
and  bas-relief  ;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  dome  or 
cupola  about  ten  fett  diameter,  which  appears  to  have 
been  either  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or  moulded  of  fome 
<ompofition  whi<:h  by  time  is  grown  equally  hard. 
North  of  this  place  is  an  obeliflc,  confifting  of  feven 
large  ftonce,  befides  its  capital  and  the  wreathed  work 
about  it.    It  is  about  50  feet  high  ;  and,  juft  above 
the  pedeftal,  is  12  feet  in  circumference.    There  was 
probably  a  ftatuc  upon  it,  which  the  Turks,  in  their 
•xeal  againft  idolatiy,  deftroyed.  At  about  the  diftance 
^of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  pillar,  to  the  eaft  and 
weft,  are  two  others,  befides  the  fragment  of  a  third  ; 
fo  that  perhaps  they  were  originally  a  continued  row^. 

About  ICO  paces  from  the  middle  obehfe,  ftraight 
forward,  is  a  msgnificent  entry  to  a  piazza,  which  is 
40  feet  broad,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  In  length, 
inclofed  with  two  rows  of  marble  pillars  26  feet  high, 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  compufs.  .Of  thefe  there  ftill 


only  remain  entire,  and  but  one  ftanding  in  its  place. 
They  are  30  feet  long  and  9  in  circumference,  Oa 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  piazza  ftands  a  great  number  of 
marble  pillars,  fome  peiftd,  but  the  greater  part  mu- 
tilated.    Ill  one  place  1 1  are  ranged  together  in  a 
fquare.:  the  fpace  which  they  inclofe  is  paved  with 
broad 'flat  ftones,  but  there  aie  no  remains  of  a  roof. 
At  a  httle  diftance  are.  the  remains  of  a  fmnll  temple, 
which  is  alfo  without  a  roof,  and  the  walls  are  much 
defaced.    Before  the  entry,  which  looks  to  the  fouth, 
is  a  pi.izza  fupported  by  fix  pillars,  two  on  each  fide 
of  the  door,  and  one  at  each  end.    The_  pedeftals  of 
thofe  in  front  have  been  filled  with  infcrlptions  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Palmy rene  languages,  which  are  be- 
come totally  illegible.    Among  thefe  ruins  are  m?ny 
fepulchres :  they  are  ranged  cn  each  fide  of  a  hollow 
way,  toward  the  north  part  of  the  city,  andcxteni 
more  than  a  mile.    They  are  all  fquare  towtrrs,  four 
or  five  ftories  high.    But  though  they  are  alike  in 
form,  yet  they  differ  greatly  in  magnitude  rnd  fpien- 
donr.    The  oatfide  is  of  comriion  ftone,  but  the  floors 
and  partitions  of  each  ftory  are  marble.    There  is  a 
walk  acrofg  the  whole  building,  jnft  in  theiniddlc  ;  and 
the  fpace  on  each  hand  is  fubdivided  into  fix  partitions 
by  thick  walls.    The  fpace  between  the  partitions  is 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  largeft  corpfe  ;  and  in  thefe 
'  aiches  there  are  fix  or  feven  piled  upon  one  another. 
Many  infcrlptions  have  been  found  at  Palmyra, 
which  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned  ;  and  if  any  thing  certain  could  be  derived 
from  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  tend 
very  confidcrably  to  the  elucidation  of  ancieat  hiftory. 
See  Barthelcmy's  Reflexions  on  the  Palmyrcne  Al- 
phabet, publifhed  at  Paris  in  1754;  ^nd  y^n  Explica- 
tion  of  the  Infcrlptions  at  Palmyra  hitherto  publilhed, 
by  John  Swinton  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.    See  alfo 
Phih  Tranf  n"  217.  and  218. ;  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory  ;  and,  aliove  all,  confultthe 
Ruins  of  Palmyra,  or  Tndmor  in  the  Defert,  publifiied  by 
Mr  R.  Wood,  who,  with  M.  Bouverie  and  Mr  Dawkins, 
travelled  thither  in  1751.    The  refuk  of  their  obfer- 
vations  was  publiflied  in  1 7 53,  in  the  form  of  an  atlas. 
The  ruins  of  this  once  mighty  and  celebrated  city  are 
reprefented  in  57  copperplates,  16  by  12  inches,  print- 
ed on  imperial  paper.    They  are  admirably  executed  ; 
the  drawing  is  correft  and  mafterly  ;  and  the  graving 
highly  finiftied  :  nor  can  they  fail  to  give  fatisiadion 
to  thofe  who  arc  connoiffeurs  in  the  art,  or  to.thofe  who 
A  R  2  delight 
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PALPITATION  of  the  Heart 
no  97.  290. 

PALSGRAVE  (John),   a  learned  wiiter 
flonrifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V!  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 
He  received  his  grammatical  lccirniu;v-  at  London,  his 


,  who 


native  phice.     He  Ih-diel  bp 


diilofophy  at 


delight  in  the  labours  of  aetiqulty.  In  a  work  like  ours, 
,  however,  it  is  impoffil.le  to  give  thefe  views  at  length; 
ve  fhall  content  ourfelvcs  then,  after  referring  to  this 
fplendid  work,  with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  tr;c  Sun,  and  of  fome  other  mifccllaneous  ruins. 

Pahr.yra  was  vifited  by  Mr  Brace  before  his  journey 
into  Ahylilnia  ;  but,  on  accou.nt  of  the  rnsny  puLiica- 
tions  concernin:,;- thefe  celebrated  ruins,  he  has  declined 
faying  raudi  concerning  them.     He  informs  us,  that, 
before  he  came  in  fight  of  the  ruins,  he  afcended  a  hill 
of  white  gritty  itone,  in  a  very  narrow  winding  road, 
fuch  as  is  called  a  pafs ;  tut  on  getting  up  to  the  top 
his  eyes  were  Ib  uck  with  the  molt  ftupcndous  fight 
which,  he  beiic-ves,  ever  mort.il  faw.     The  whole pfain 
below,  '-.vhich  is  very  exttnfive,  was  fo  covered  with 
magnificent  !,tM'lJing-f,  that  they  ftemed  to  touch  one 
anoi.her.     Al!  v\  the.ij  are  finely  proportioned,  aoree- 
?,bl_v  fiiaped,  and  compofed  of  white  ilone?,  which  at 
that  diitr.nce  appeared  hke  marMe.      in  taking--  a 
draught  of  thefe  ruins,  Mr  Bruce  divlieii  the  whole 
into  fix  angular  views,  for  wliich  the  filuation  of  the 
pbice  is  very  convenient.    The  columns  are  all  unco- 
vered to  the  very  b:ifes,  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
built  being  hard  and  foiid.    The  vieA^s  he  took  were 
upon  large  paper  ;  fome  of  the  columns  being  repre- 
fented  a,  foot  long,  and  fome  of  th.e  figures  in  th.e  fore- 
ground of  the  Temple  of  the  Sim  (a  magn-'ficent  build- 
ing which  ftood  at  one  end  of  the  town)  being  near 
four  inches.    Before  he  left  Palmyra  he  obferved  its 
latitude  with  a  refletling  quadrant  of  Hadley  ;  but  as 
the  infliument  was  out  of  order,  he  could  not  deter- 
mine it  exittly.    In  his  opinion,  however,  33^  j8'  is 
not  far  ciftant  from  truth.    From  fuch  obfervations  as 
lie  could  m-t'.ke  on  the  longitude,  he  concluded  it  to  be 
37°  9'  eaft  from  Greenwich.    Mr  II.  Wood  makes 
the  l.ntitude  34"  north. 

From  Palmyra  Mr  Bruce  proceeded  to  Baalbec, 
diftaat  about  130  milts,  where  he  found  ruins  Itill 

inore  magnificent.     The  interior  part  of  the"  great   ....  ^  ^^^^^^ 

temple  at  this  place,  according  to  our  author,  furpaffes  Acolajlus,  written  by  one  Will.  FuUonius,  an  author 
any  thing  he  had  ieen  at  Palmyra,  or  anywhere  elfe.    then  living  at  Haaen  in  Holland 

"  All  thefe  views  of"  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  (fays  he)  At  what  time  Mr  Palfgrave  was  born,  or  how  Ion  r 
are  now  in  the  kmg's  colleaion.  They  are  the  moft  he  lived,  it  is  not  ealy  to  fay;  yet,  from  the  con' 
Biagnificent  off^ering,  in  their  hne,  that  ever  was  made  currence  of  feveral  fads,  "he  appears  to  have  been 
by.  one  fubjed  to  his  fovereign."--In  the  neighbour-  much  lefs  than  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  hi 
hood  of  Pcdmyra  are  fome  falt-raarfhes  ;  and  to  the    -  -^i"^"-    .1      .  .      .  _ 

adjacent  country  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  kelp  from 
Tripoli  in  Syria.  i  here  are  two  Arab  tribes,  elmoft 
equally  powerful  ;  one  of  them,  called  Annecy,  re- 
markable for  the  fineil  horfes  in  the  world.  They 


CarnLrid;— ,  at  which  univerfity  he  rLfijed  till'he  be- 
came bach^:ior  of  arts  ;  after  which  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  fijent  feveral  years  Ir:  the  fludy  of  philofophy 
and  other  parts  of  learning,  took  the  degree  of  mafter 
of  srts,  and  acquired  fuch  e.xctlience  in  the  French 
tongue,  that  in  15  14,  when  a  treaty  of  marriage  was 
negocifited  Letween  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  an4 
the  princefs  Mary,  fiiUr  of  Henry  VHI.  of  England, 
Mr  Palfgrave  was  appointed  to  be  her  tutor  in  that 
language.     But  Louis  XII.  dying  f^on  after  his  m;ir- 
ria;:e,  Pidfgtave  attended 'his  fair  pupil  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  taught  the  French  language  to  maiiy- 
of  the  young  no'-ility,  o'  tained  good  prelcrment  ia 
the  church,  and  was  appointed  by  the  king  one  of  his- 
chaplnins  in  ordinary.    In  (531  he  fettled  at  Oxford 
for  fome  time,  and  the  next  year  was  incorpvjrated 
mafier  of  arts  there,  as  he  had  before  becH  in  Paris, 
and  a  few  days  afteY  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity.     At  tins  time  he  was  much 
cfleemed  for  his  learning  ;  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, though  an  Englilhman,  he  was  the  firit  who 
ever  reduced  the  French  tongue  to  grammatical  rules, 
or  that  had  attempted  to  fix  it  to  any' kind  of  ftandard. 
This  he  undertook,  and  executed  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  confiderable  fuccefs,  in  a  large  work  whi.  It- 
he  pubhOied  in  that  language  at  London,  intitltd 
L'EcIalrcifement  de  la  Language  Franc/Afe^    in  three 
books  in  thick  folio,  1 530,  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
a_  large  Englifh  introduaion  ;  fo  that  the  French  na- 
tion  feems  to  f^and  originally  indebted  to  England  for 
that  univerfality  which  their  language  at  prefent  pof- 
feffes,  and  on  which  they  fo  much  pride  themfelves.. 
He  tranflated  into  En^iifh  a  Latin  comedy  called 


publifhing  the  above-mentionei  tranfl..tion,  which  was 
in  the  year  1540. 

PALSY.  See  Medicine,  n"  92,  265,  &c.  and 
269. 

PALUDAMENTUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ha- 


-   J        - ^-.--'.....LTia-j.A  i  i^a.>j.,  11,  xvoraan  antiquity,  a  ha- 

poffefs  the  country  to  the  fouth-weft,  at  the  back  of  bit  that  differed  but  little  from  the  chlamvs/ except 
Liburnus.  about  Bozrah.  and  fonthwavrl  tnw/^rrlc  tViP    tVint  tin\-  l^ft  koi«„^,„.-)  ..i  -        .^,11     '      ,  ^  ^ 


Liburnus,  about  Bozrah,  and  fouthwaid  towards,  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Petrxa  and  Mount  Horeb.  The 
other  tribe,  named  Mowalli,  inh?.bit  the  plains  eaft 
from  Damafcus,  to  the  Euphrates,  and  north  to  near 
Aleppo.  They  arc  fewer  in  number  than  the  Annecy, 
but  much  better  foldiers;  and  their  breed  of  horfes  not 
greatly  inferior. 

Refpefting  the  latitude  and  longitude  there  are  ftill 
various  opinions :  that  which  appears  to  be  nearefl  the 
truth  is  E.  Long.  38.  50.  N.  Lat.  33.  20.  It  ftands 
about  50  leagues  fouth-eafl  of  Aleppo,  as  much  from 
Damafcus,  and  20  leagues  weft  of  the  Euphrates. 

PALPABLE,  fomcthing  perceivable  by  the  fenfea, 
particularly  that  of  feeling. 


that  tlm  lail  belonged  ciuefly  to  the  lower  clafs  of 
people.  It  was  worn  by  the  officers  and  principal, 
men  amongthe  Ronjans  in  time  of  war,,  who  are  the'rc- 
fore  called  Paludati;  which  diftinguifhed  them  from, 
the  common  foldiers,.  .who,,  becaufc  they  wore  the 
fagum,  were  called  the  Sagati.  The  paludamentum. 
9ame  down  only  to  the  navel,  was  open  on  the  fides, 
had  fiiort  fleeves  refembhng  angels  wings,  and  was- 
generally  white  or  red.  It  is  femetimes  ufed  to  fignify, 
the  commion  foldier's  coat. 

PALUS  MEOTis,  the  ancient  name  of  a  gulph  be- 
tween Europe  and  Afia,  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea,  row  called  the fm  of  Zahach,  or  Jfoph. 

A  ALY,  or  PalEj  in  heraldry^  ia  whtn  the  fhield  ia 

divided 
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dWM  1-nto  four  or  more  equal  parts,  by  perpendicular  verfe  ;  for  he  was  their  moft  ancient  god  :  and  we  are 
lines  falling  from  the  top  to  the  boaom.  told  by  P  atarch  ^ ,  "  That  they  took  the  firft  God 

pL-  Bench  is  when  the  efcutchcon  is  divided  by    and  the  Umvcrfe  tor  one  and  the  fame  taing  "  Hence  ^j,^^ 
perpencicuhr  lines,  which  is  paly;  and  alio  by  dingo-    his  name  n.v  among  the  Greeks  :   not  that  either 
P^J^     ,  .  ,  .      Y   \L>  .d'  the  Greeks  or  then- maften;  in  theology  worfhipped, 

"\''AMBOUK/"Jhe  TuVki  name  of  the  ruined  city  as  the  firfl:  god,  mere  brute  mutter,  but  that  ipirit 
of  T4ie;apoIls.     See  HinaAPOLis.  which  they  concaved  to  be  coeternal  w.th  r.atter, 

P-MPEl  UNA,  the  car.ital  of  the  kin-dom  of   and  to  aniu^ate  all  tnings,  making  th^mone.  ^  Ihus 
Navan-e  in  Spain,  ^vith  a  ver'v  ftrony;  citadeland  rich    Orpheus,  who.  impcMted  the_  Lgypt.an  dottrnie  into 
'      '  ■         ^  Greece,  declares  that  all  things  are  one:  and  after 

him  Parmenidas,  and  other  philofophers,  taught, 
f,va,T^>^av,  that  "  one  is  the  univerfc      and  that  "  the 
univerfe  is  immove;ible/'    That  the  ancient  Grecian 
Pan,  or  the  Egyptian  MeuA-s,  was  not  the  corporeal 
world,  as  fenfelefs  and  inanimate,  but  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  thingf,  animated  and  ctern?.],  appears  further 
from  tlie  following  teliin:ony  of  Macrobius.    "  Hiuic 
deum  Artailcs  cclunt,  appellantes  rov  tk;  t/xr?  nv^iov, 
non  fylvarum  dominum,  i^:d  univerfjs  fnbftantise  mate- 
lialis  dominatorem;  — The  Arcadirns  worftiip  this  god, 
calling  him  the  lord  of  Hyle  ;  i.  e.  not  the  lord  of 
the  woods,  but  the  lord  ot  all"  material  fubftance." 
tb.c  ancentname  cr  a  country  or    In  the  fame  manner,  Pharnutus  |i  defcribes  the 
,v  calie.l  Carhnaraa  and  Cay-i^ay,    of  the  other  Greeks,  not  as  the  mere  corporeal  world,  '^^^ 
illcia,  on  the  foutl\  coail,  to  the    but  as  the  intelkaual  principle  aauatmg  it  and  prdi-  ^^3,,/^,/. 

  f„,.  t'.ing  over  it:  and  he  adds,  that  "  Pan  was  teigned  to  be  vet. 

lafcivlous,  hecaufe  of  the  multitude  of fpermatk  reapjns 


jntheon 
Uiorum 


b.  ii. 

16. 


biflioptic.  It  is  handfon  e  and  populous,  and  carries 
on  a  great  trsde,  fer.ttd  in  a  very  feruie  plain,  in  E. 
Long.  I.  25    N  Lat.  42.  42. 

Pampeluna,  a  town  of  New  Granada  in  South 
America,  fimous  for  its  gold  mines  and  numerous 
flocks  of'fhccp.     \V.  Long.  68.  30.  N.  Lat.  6.  30.  • 

PAMPHILUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Macedo- 
nia, iu  the  a.cj  c>f  Philip.  he  v/as  founder  of 
the  fcho.l  for  paui'.aig  ac  Si.  yon  ;  and  lie  maile  a  law 
which  w:;s  oldervtd  not  only  in  Sicyon  butalloy.r 
Greece,  that  noive  birc  the  children  of  noble  and  dig- 
nihed  pcrfons  ihculd  be  permitted  to  karn  painting. 
Aptlles  waj  one  of  his  pupils. 

P.AMPHYLIA,  th.e  ancient  name  of  a  country  of 
Natolia,  in  Aha,  now  c 
between  Lycia  an^l  Ci 
north  of  the  iVIediterranean  fea 

PAN,  the  god  of  fhtrpherds,  hunters,  and  all  coun- 
try exercifes.  Such  ht;  is  defcribed  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  ;  but  he  bore  a  higher  charafter  arnong 
the  earliell  Cireeks,  as  well  as  among  the  Egyptians ; 
from  whom  his  worfliip  was  borrowed  by  that  people. 
In  E^^ypt  he  w;is  known  by  the  name  of  Mcndcs^ 
wliicht  according  to  Jablonfld*,  lignifies  fecundity. 
Hence  his  fymbol  was  a  living  he-goat,  the  moil  fala- 
cious  of  all  animals  :  "  Hircum  Mendefium  colunt 
iEgyptii,  eo  quod  virtnti  prolificre  ac  genitivie,  con- 
fcci-atua  ell. —  Nam  animal  hoc  coitus  valcle  cuuidum 
eft.'"  His  principal  temple  was  a  mat  nificent  budd- 
ing In  a  city  of  lower  Egypt,  called  after  his  name. 
It  is  well  known  (fee  Polytheism)  that  from  de- 
dicating certain  animals  to  certain  gods,  the  Egyp- 
tians proceeded  to  confider  the  animals  themftlves 
as  aduatcd  by  the  divinities  to  whom  they  were  fa- 
cred.  Hence  the  origin  of  brute  worfliip.  In  the 
temple  of  Mendes  was  kept  a  he-goat,  to  whom  facri- 
fices  of  a  v  ly  monilrous  kind  were  offered.  Herodo- 
tus, fpeaking  of  the  pvgefetnire  of  Mendes,  iaysf, 

S.yi.ilo  S  £v  TCJ  ^ouu  TouU'  fT  f^iu  rovro  to  r.i^ag  yx^vcciA,  r^a- 

Our  readers,  learned  and  unlearned,  will  forgive  us 
for  not  tranflating  this  paflage,  which  contains,.^  how- 
ever, nothing  that  is  not  confirmed  by  the  teilimony 
of  other  writers  particularly  of  Plutarch,  and  Pin- 
dar as  he  is  quoted  by  Scrabo.  The  moft  wonderful 
circumilance  of  this  monftrous  facrifice  is,  that  it  was 
made  publicly  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  Goncourfs  of 
men  !  But  to  what  divinity  was  it  made  To  a  mere 
goat,  or  to  fome  fuperior  principle  animating  the 
goat  I  Doubtlel^  to  the  latter  ;  for  it  is  faid  that  the 
fair  worfhippers  were  of  the  firft  rank,  and  of  unfpot- 
ted  fame  ;  an-',  that  if  they  had  borne  a  different  eha- 
rafter,  the  deity  would  not  have  accepted  ot  their  de- 
votions. ' 

The  ceily  whom  the  Egyptians  adored  hj  the  name 
«,!  Maides^  was  no  other/ thi.a  the  Soul,  of  the.Uni- 


in  the  world,  and  the  continual  mijitures  and  genera- 
tion of  things." 

The  Egypiians,  as  we  learn  from  Jablonfici,  had' 
nearly  the  fame  notion  with  the  Greeks , of  the  fpirit 
which  they  worfliipped  as  the  Soul  of  the  Univerfe 
only  they  i;ave  to  it  both  fexes.  As  the  maker,  go- 
vernor, and  bountiful  father  of  unlverfal  nature,  they 
confidered  it  as  a  //Wf,  whofe  fymbol  was  the  he-goaf 
of  Mendes  ;  and  as  Ti  feuutle  it  was  adored  by  the  name 
of  I/is,  to  whom. th^Jhegvot  was  confecrated,  though- 
not  held  in  fuch  veneration  as  the  male.  From  this 
view  of  the  Egyptiaa  creed,  the  iacrifice  which  we 
have  mentioned  appears  n®  longer  unaccountable.  It 
was  made  to  a  god,  believed  to  be  the  unlverfal  fource 
of  fecundity,  and  to  whom,  from  the  well-known 
charafter  of  the  animal,  whom  he  was  fuppofed  to  ac- 
tuate, they  had  reafon  to  beheve  it  would  be  moft  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  Greeks  never  worfhipped  their  Pan  by  the  em- 
blem of  a  living  goat ;  but  they  painted  hmi  with  the 
lower  parts  of  a  goat,  for  a  reaion  which  fl-iall  be  af- 
terv.ards  mentioned.  Plow  he  came  to  degenerate 
aninnt)-  that  people,  from  one  of  the  Dli  majorum  gen- 
tium,  or  rather  from  the  firft  principle  of  all  things, 
to  the  rank  of  a  c'osmon  or  demi-god,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  fiiy  :  but  that  fuch  was  his  fate,  is  certain.; 
for  under  this  laft  character  mention  is  made  both  of. 
his  birth  and  his  death. 

"Whofe  fon  he  was,  is  not  agreed  among  them.  Ho- 
mer  makes  him  the  fon  of  Mercury,  and  fay  b  he  was  cail- 
ed  Piin  from  oij^fie,  bccaiiie  he  charmed  all  the  goda 
with  his  flute;  others  fay  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Demo- 
gorgon,  and  firft  invented  the  organ,  of  feven  unequal 
reeds,  joined  together  inaparticukrmanner :  Having  on 
a  time  fought  with  Cupid,  that  god  in  fpite  made  him 
iall  in  love  with  the  coy  nymph  Syrinx,  who,  ying 
from  him  to  the  banks  of  Facon,  a  river  of  Arcadia, 
at  th?  inftant  pravcrs  of  the  Nymphs  was  turned  into 
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a  ttt^,  as      name  in  Greek  fignlfies,  vAnch  the  god   cfF  the  Pclo^e?,  U  .^-ould  pafs  by  b  filence  -  fciat  tliat 


grafpmg  inftead  of  her,  made  a  pipe  of  it,  and  for  his 
muhc  was  adored  by  the  Arcadi  ms.  ^^he  rooft  com- 
mon opinion  was,  that  he  was  the  Con  of  Mercury  and 
Penelope.  But  Nat.  Comes,  cue  of  Duris  Samlus, 
makes  his  birth  fcandalous,  by  faying  he  was  called 
becanfc  begot  by  ail  Penelope's  luitors.  He  was  paint- 
ed hajf-man  half-goat,  having  large  goats  horns,  a  chap- 
let  of  pine  on  his  red  face,  a  pleafant  laughter,  with 
ifac  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat ;  a  rnotely  flcin  covering  his 
body,  with  a  crooked  ftick  in  one  hand  and  his  "pi'pe 
in  the  other.    See  him  nicely  defcribed  by  Si/.  Ital. 

3^6.  feq.  a  fight  enough  to  fright  women  and 
thildren,  yea,  armed  men  too-;  for  when  Brennus  the 
Gaul  was  about  to  pillage  the  temple  of  i\pollo  at 
Uelphos,  he  by  night  Itruck  fuch  a  terror  into  his 
Rrmy,  that  he  quitted  his  fjcrilegious  deflgn  :  hence 
Pamci  lerrores.  Yet,  as  homely  as  he  was,  he  pleaftd 
the  goddefs  Luna,  turning  himfelf  eafily  into  a  white 
ram,  Virgil,  Georg.  Hi.  392.  cieinceps ;  and  the 
nymph  Diyope  alio,  almoft  putting  oft'  his  divinity, 
and  turning  fhephcrd  for  her  fiike.    Neither  was  he 


if  they  ihould  be  becalmed,  he  would  perform  what 
the  voice  had  commanded.  Adhering  to  this  refolu- 
tion,  they  foon  arrived  off  the  de/lincd  iflands,  and 
were  immediately  becalmed,  there  being  neither  breath 
of  wind  nor  agitation  of  water.  Upon  this  Thamus 
looking  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  fhip  towards  the 
land,  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice  "V-ya,-  na»  rtev^xr 
The  Great  Pan  is  dead  J  and  was  inftantly  anfwered  from 
the  fhpre  by  numberlefs  bowlings  nnd  lamentations. 

This  ftory,  which  has  fo  tra-ich  the  air  of  impcf- 
ture,  has  not  only  been  admitted  as  truth  by  men  of 
the  iirll  eminence  for  learning  and  acutenefs,  but  has 
been  applied  to  our  Saviour,  whofe  death  (fays  Cud- 
worth)  the  demons  mourned,  not  from  love,  but  from 
a  prefage  that  it  would  put  a  period  to  the  tyranny 
and  domination  which  they  had  fo  long  exercifed  over 
the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men.  In  n-ipport  of  this  opl- 
nio;i,  he  quotes  feveral  paffages  of  Scripture,  fuch  as, 
"Now  If.  the  prince  of  this  world  judged;"  and,  "  Ha- 
ving; fpoiled  p'rincipalities  and  powers  (by  his  death 
upon  the  crofs),  he  triumphed  over  them  in  it."  He 


,.r  ,  r  <.  u  ,  , ..^  -r-"  "'^  tiiuii.pucu  over  mem  m  It."  He 
cifpleafing  to  other  nymphs,  who  are  generally  maJe  affirms  likewife,  that  "  Pan  beino-  taken  for  that  rea- 
danciner  roundabout  him  to  hear  the  rhartr.K  of  Vii*    fr,n  f,^-  ^^r^A^^^a^r,A:^^  v  i..-  1,  .n  .1  • 
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dancing  roundabout  him  to  hear  the  charms  of  his 
pipe.  The  ufual  offerings  made  him  were  milk  and 
honey,  in  Ihepherd's  wooden  bowls;  alfo  they  fACvifi- 
ced  to  him  a  dog,  the  wolf's  enemy  ;  whence  his  ufani 
epithet  is  Auy.a  c,- ;  and  whence  alfo  his  prieftswere  call- 
ed Luperci. 

His  feflival  waB  celebrated  on  February  15th  by 
the  Romans,  brought  into  Italy  by  Evander  the  Ar- 
cadian, and  revived  afterwards  by  Romulus,  in  memo- 
ry of  his  prefcrver.  He  was  alfo  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Inuus,  ab  ineundo.  Fid.  Li  v.  I,  3;.  Macrob.  Sat. 
I.  -12.  and  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  VI.  775.  The  anci- 
■ents,  by  giving  fo  many  adjunfts  and  attributes  to  this  our 


fon  or  underftanding  by  which  all  things  were  made, 
and  by  which  they  are  all  governed,  or  for  that  di- 
vine wifdom  which  diifufeth  itfclf  through  all  things, 
is  a  name  which  might  very  well  [igm!y^God  manife/1^ 
td  in  the ftjh."  ■''^ 

The  authority  of  Cudworth  is  great;  but  a  ground- 
lefs  opinion  has  feldom  been  propped  by  weaker  rea- 
fonmg  than  he  makes  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  Plu- 
tarch  indeed  fays,  and  feems  to  believe,  that  this  pro- 
digy fell  out  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  but  as  he 
mentions  not  the  year  of  that  reign,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savi- 
The  dasmons  who  inhabited  the  Echinedes 


idol  as  we  have  obfcrved  above,  fcem  to  have  defign-  knew  what  had  been  tranfafted  at  Jerufaiem  fardillant 
ed  htm  for  the  fymbol  of  the  univerfe  ;  his  upper  parts    from  their  iflands  ;  they  knew  the  name  of  the  pilot 


being  human,  becaufe  the  upper  part  of  the  world  is 
fair,  beautiful,  fmiling,  like  his  face  ;  his  horns  fym- 
bolize  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  of  the  moon  ;  his  red 
face,  the  fplendor  of  the  flcy  ;  the  fpotted  flcin  where- 
with he  is  cloched,  the  ftars  which  befpangle  the  fir- 
mament ;  the  roughnefs  of  his  lower  parts,  beafts  and 
vegetables ;  his  goat's  feet,  the  folidity  of  the  earth  ; 
his  pipe,  compaift  of  feven  reeds,  the  fevcn  planets, 
which  they  fay  make  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres  :  his 
crook,  bending  rOiind  at  the  top,  the  years  circling  in 
one  another.    Serv.  Interp 


of  a  ftrange  (hip  5  they  knew  that  the  mariners  of  that 
lliip  had  refolved  to  difobey  their  command,  unlefs 
becalmed  off  the  Pelodes  ;  they  had  power  over  both 
the  winds  and  waves  at  the  Pelodes,  and  exerted  that 
power  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  command  ;  and 
yet  thefe  all-knowing  and  powerful  beings  were  tm- 
der  the  necelTity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  man  to  de- 
liver a  meffage  to  their  companions,  inhabiting  a  place 
to  which  the  very  fame  ftory  affures  us  that  their  own 
power  and  knowledge  reached.  Should  it  be  faid  that 
the  dsnsons  were  compelled  by  divine  power  thuspub- 


.       r-AT            1                    .      .             -.^  --"v.                   .vviv  wum^'cucu  uy  uivnic  power  tnUS  pUD- 

Havmg  faid  fo  much  of  Pan,  both  as  a  felfexiftent  Ijdy  to  make  known  to  man  Chrift's  triumph  over 

god  and  as  a  generated  dsmon,  we  Ihall  conclude  the  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  we  beg  leave  to  alk  why 

article  with  fooie  obfervations  on  Plutarch's  account  they  were  not  likewife  compelled  to  give  him  another 


of  the  prodigy  which  happened  at  his  death  ;  for  in 
the  Pagan  creed,  dasmons  were  not  all  believed  immor- 
tal.— •<  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (fays  our  author*}, 
certain  perfons  on  a  voyage  from  Afia  to  Italy,  and 
failing  towards  the  evening  by  the  Echinedes,  were 
there  becalmed,  and  heard  a  louiil  voice  from  the  fiiore 


name,  fmce  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  aera  of  Tiberias, 
and  long  before,  illiterate  Pagans,  fuch  as  common 
feamen  mult  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  knew  no  other 

P^n  than  the  fabled  fon  of  Penelope  and  Mercury  ?  

Indeed  the  other  Pan,  taken  for  that  reafon  or  undcr- 
ftanding  by  which  all  things  were  made,  could  not 


...   T-       .    wiiii^u  dii  luiijgs  wcfc  maoc,  couia  not 

calhng  on  one  lhamus  an  Egyptian  pilot  whom  poffibly  be  the  being  here  meant  ;  foc^erroneous  as  the 
thev  had  on  board.    Thamu.q.  as  mnv  K*>  (^^•r,■nr^f^^^     Po^o«  f^,a^^          *i  :  ^l-  .  -3.  r  .  , 
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they  had  on  board.  Thamus,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
liftened  with  attention  ;  and  the  voice,  after  re- 
peating his  name  thrice,  commanded  him  when  he 
came  to  the  Pelodes,  to  declare  that  the  Great  Pan 
was  dead.  The  man,  with  the  advice  of  his  compa- 
•iiions,  refolved,  thnt  if  they  fliould  have  a  quick  gale 


Pagan  fyftem  was,  there  is  nothing  in  it  fo  completely 
abfurd  as  the  death  of  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  the 
maker  of  all  things  ;  nor  do  we  bcHeve  that  any  Pa- 
gan ever  exifted,  who  dreamed  that  fuch  a  death  was 
pofftble. 

What  then,  it  will  be  aflccdj  are  we  to  underftand 
4  by 
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by  tbls  ilory '?  Plutarch  was  eminent  for  knowledge 
and  integrity,  and  he  relates  it  without  exprefllng  a 
,  doubt  of  its  truth.    He  does  fo  ;  hut  many  a  man  of 
worth  has  been  credulous  ;  and  though  that  was  not 
his  charafter,  this  prodigy  may  be  accounted  for  by  na- 
tural means.    Gcrmanicus  vas  heUeved  to  have  been 
poifoned,  at  lea!t  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  by  the 
command,  of  Tiberius  ;  and  there  was  nothing  which 
the  Romans  fo  deeply  deplored  as  the  untimely  death 
of  that  accomplifhed  prince*.    They  fancied  that  his 
body  was  animated,  not  by  a  human  foul,  but  by  a 
J.  fuperlor  dsemon  ;  and  they  decreed  to  him  ftatues,  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  even  facrifices.    His  widow 
was  highly  honoured,  as  having  been  nearly  rehted  to 
a  divinity,  and  his  children  were  adored  as  demi-gods. 
Thefe  fads  being  admitted,  nothing  appears  to  us 
more  probable  than  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Mo- 
!,'fflielm|,  who  thinks  that  fome  fhrewd  ftatefm?,n,  in 
order  to  excite  the  popular  fury  againft  Tiberius  to 
the  higheft  pitch,  invented  this  ftory,  and  bribed  fo- 
reign mariners  to  f'pread  it  among  the  peo'^le,  who 
would  natm-ally  believe,  that  by  the  great  Pan  was 
meant  their  favourite  Gcrmanicus.    Thiti  hypothefio  is 
at  kafl.  countenanced  by  what  Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  emperor  to  difcover'v  what  pcrfanage 
could  be  meant  by  the  Pan  whofe  death  was  announ- 
ced to  the  feamen  :  he  confulted  the  learned  men  of 
Rome,  who,  in  order  to  rcftore  peace  to  the  city,  de- 
clared that  they  underftood  it  of  none  othet  than  the 
fon  of  Penelope  and  Mercury. 

PANACEA,  among  phyficinns,  denotes  an  uni- 
verfal  medicine,  or  a  remedy  for  all  difcafes  ;  a  thing 
impoflible  to  be  obtained. 

PANADA,  a  diet  confifiing  of  bread  boiled  in 
water  to  the  confidence  of  pulp,  and  fweetened  with 
a  little  fugar. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Da- 
jien  in  South  America  where  the  treafures  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  other  rich  merchandifes  of  Peru, 
are  lodged  in  magazines  till  they  are  fent  to  Europe. 
W.  Long.  82.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  8.57. 

When  Guzman  firft  touched  at  this  place  in  1514, 
it  confifted  entirely  of  fiihermens  huts.  Orius 
d'Aviia  fettled  a  colony  here  in  a  few  years  after,  and 
in  152 1  it  was  conflituted  a  city  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  with  the  proper  privileges.  In  1670  it 
was  facked  and  burnt  by  John  Morgan,  an  Engllfh 
adventurer,  who  had  the  preceding  year  t-iken  Porto 
BfcUo.  This  misfortune  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  the  city  to  ics  prefent  fituation,  didsnt  about 
a  league  from  the  place  where  it  ftood  before.  For 
the  greater  fecurity,  the  new  city  was  inclofed  by  a 
frce-ftcne  wall,  and  the  houfes  were  built  of  ftone  and 
brick.  Since  that  time  fevcral  baftions  have  been 
added,  and  now  there  is  al^^ays  a  complete  garrifon 
maintained,  and  the  walls  are  mounted  with  Inrge  can- 
non. But  all  thefe  precautions  could  not  fave  thi-s  city 
from  another  mlsfcrtune  ;  it  was  entirely  confumed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1737.  After  this  accident  it  was 
again  rebuilt;  in  the  manner  as  it  now  ftands,  with 
reat  elegant  houfes,  but  not  magnificent.  The  inha- 
bitants are  rather  independent  in  their  fortunes  than 
rich  ;  there  are  few  of  them  opulent,  and  fcarce  any  in 
a  ftate  of  poverty.  As  to  the  harbour,  it  is  conveni- 
ent, and  well  fscured  againft  ftgrms  by  a  number  of 
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furrounding  "ilandn,  ;ind  is  capable  of  containing  the 
largefl.  fleets.  Here  the  royal  audience  i"?  feated,  at 
wh.ich  the  governor  of  Panama  refides;  for  which  leafon 
this  city  is  commonly  deemed  the  capit  :1  of  the  province. 

This  place,  a  little  while  after  ic  was  founded, 
became  the  capital  of  tlie  kin.;:]om  of  Terra  Firma. 
Some  hopes  were  at  firft  entertained  from  the  three 
provinces  of  Panama,  Darien,  and  Veragun,  which 
compofed  it;  but  this  profperity  v.^niihed  inftanta- 
necufly.  The  favages  of  Darien  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  mines  of  tlie  two  other  provinces 
were  found  to  be  neither  fufficiently  abundant,  nor  of 
an  alloy  good  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  work 
them.  Five  or  fix  fmall  boroughs,  in  which  are  feen 
fomc  Europeans  quite  naked,  and  a  very  faiall  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  have  come  to  refiJe  there,  form 
the  whole  of  this  ftate,  which  the  Spaniards  are  not 
afhamed  of  honouring  with  the  great  name  of  king- 
dom. It  is  in  general  barren  and  unwholefome,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  trade  but  pearls. 

The  peatl  firfhery  is  carried  on  in  the  iflands  of  the 
gulph.  The  greatell  part  of  the  inhabitants  employ 
fuch  of  their  negroes  in  it  as  are  good  fwlmmers. 
Thefe  flaves  plunge  and  replunge  in  the  fea  in  fearch 
of  pearls,  till  this  escrc'fe  has  exhaufled  thtir  ilrengtli 
or  their  fpirits. 

Evejy  negro  is  ol;liged  to  deliver  a  certain  number 
of  oyllers.  Thofe  in  which  there  are  no  pearls,  or  in 
which  the  ycxA  is  not  entirely  harmed,  are  not  reckoned. 
What  he  is  able  to  find  beyond  the  ftipnlated  obliga- 
tion, is  confidered  as  his  indifputable  property  :  he  may 
fell  it  to  whom  he  pleafeaj  but  commonly  he  cedes  it 
to  his  mailer  at  a  moderate  price. 

Sea  monfters,  which  abound  more  about  the  iflands- 
where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neighbouring  coaflc,. 
render  this  fid-iing  dangerous.  Some  of  thefe  devour 
the  divers  in  an  inftant.  The  manta  fifh,  which  de- 
rives its-  name  from  its  figure,  furrounds  them,  rolls 
them  under  its  body,  and  fuffocates  them.  In  order 
to  defend  tlKmfelves  againft  fuch  enemies,  every  diver 
is  armed  with  a  poniard  :  the  moment  he  perceives  any, 
of  thefe  voracious  fifli,  he  attacks  them  with  precau- 
tion, wounds  them,  and  drives  them  away.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  there  ate  always  fome  fiihermen  deflroy- 
ed,  and  a  great  number  crippled. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a  very  fincr 
water.  Some  of  them  are  even  lemarkable  for  their 
fize  and  figure :  thefe  were  formerly  fold  in  Europe. 
Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the  paffion  for 
diamonds  has  entirely  fuperfeded  or  prodigioufly  di- 
miniflied  the  nfe  of  them,  they  have  found  a  new  mart 
more  advantageous  than  the  firll.  They  are  carriwl 
to  Pcru,^  where  they  are  in  great  eftimation. 

This  branch  of  trade  has,  however,  infinitely "lefa 
contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than  the 
advantage  which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of  being  the 
mart  of  all  the  producfiona  of  the  country 
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Incas  that  are  deftined  for  the  old  world.  Thefe 
riches,  which  are  brought  hither  by  a  fmall  iieet,  were 
carried,  fome  on  mules,  others  by  the  river  Chagre, 
to  Porto  Bello,  that  is  fituated  on  the  northern  coaii 
of  the  ifthmus  which  feparates  the  two  feas.  See  Da- 
rien. 

PANARI,  one  of  the  Lipari  ifiands,  lying  in  the 
T*ifcan  Sea,   It  is  only  five  railea  in  circumference, 
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and  the  foil  is  barren.    E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat. 

39.  o.  - 

PANARO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the 
Apennines,  crofTes  the  valley  of  Frignano,  and  run- 
ning on  die  confines  of  the  Modenefe  and  Bolognefe, 
waters  Fenal,  and  fulls  into  the  Po  at  Bondeno,  ten 
miles  above  Ferrara. 

PANATHENzE  A,  *a'a:3->iva/a,in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  ancient  Athenian  feftival,  in  honour  of  Minerva  the 
-proteftrefs  of  Athene,  and  c  dled  Alhenaa.  Harpo- 
cration  and  Suidas  refer  the  inftitution  of  this  fellival 
to  Erichthonius  IV.  kin;:^  of  Athens,  who  lived  before 
Thefeas.  Theodoret  iiione  fays  the  fend  was  efta- 
bliilied  !  y  Orpheus.  Be  this  as  it  will,  till  I  hefeus  it 
was  never  a  particular  feaft  of  the  cicy  of  Athens,  and 
was  called  fimply  Athenaa  :  but  that  prince,  uniting 
■all  the  people  of  Attica  into  one  republic,  they  after- 
wards all  affifted  at  the  feaft  ;  whence  the  nantie  Pana- 
ihentcn-,  i.  e.  the  feaft  of  all  Attica.  In  efFe£t  all  At- 
tica was  prefent ;  and  eicb  people  feet  a  SuUock  for' 
the  facrifices,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vaft 
multitude  of  people  affembled. 

There  were  two  fcftivals  under  this  denomination, 
the  greater  and  the  lefTer.  The  sTreater  panathenaja 
were  exhibited  every  five  years  ;  the  lefs  every  three, 
or,  according  to  fome  writers,  annually.  Though  the 
■celebration  of  neither,  at  firft,  employed  more  than  one 
day  ;  yet  in  after-times  they  were  protrafted  for  the 
fpace  of  many  days,  and  folemnized  with  greater  pre- 
parations and  magnificence  than  at  their  firft  inftitu- 
tion. 

'!'he  ceremonies  were  the  fame  in  the  great  and  the 
little  pnnathenasa  ;  excepting  for  a  banner,  wherein  the 
■adions  of  the  goddcf?  were  reprefented  in  embroidery, 
performed  by  maids,  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  had 
diftinguifhed  their.feives  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic  ; 
which  was  only  borne  at  the  greater. 

Prizes  were  eftablifhed  there  for  three  different  kinds 
of  combat :  the  firft  confified  of  foot  and  horfe  races  ; 
the  fecond,  of  athletic  cxerclfes  ;  and  the  third,  of 
poetical  and  mn.fical  contefts.  Thefe  laft  arc  faid  to 
have  been  inftituted  by  Pericles.  Singers  of  the  firft 
claf^,  accompanied  by  performers  on  the  flute  and 
.cithara,  exercifed  their  talents  here,  upon  fubjeftspre- 
Icribcd  by  the  direftors  of  thefe  exhibitions. 

The  following  is  the  order  obferved  in  this  feftival, 
according  to  M.  Barthelemi,  who  quotes  numerous 
authorities  on  the  occafion  :  "  The  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  of  Attica  thronged  to  the  capital,  lead- 
ing with  them  a  great  number  of  victims  deftined  for 
facrifices  to  the  ijoJdefs.  in  the  firft  morning  were 
the  hcrfe-vacea,  in  which  the  fons  of  the  firft  citizens  of 
Athens  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  victory.  In 
the  ftadium  were  other  yo-ang  men  ftrugglim^  for  the 
prize  at  wreftling,  and  diiTerent  exercifes  of  the  body; 
and  in  the  Odeum  were  feveral  mufici?.ns  engaged  in 
gentler  and  lef;  prri-ous  contefts.  Some  executed 
pieces  on  the  flute  or  cithara;  others  fang,  and  accom- 
panied their  voices  with  one  of  thefe  inftruments.  The 
fubjed  propofed  to  them  was  theeuiogium  of  Harmo- 
diu8,  Ariftogiton,  and  Thrafybi.kis,  who  had  refcued 
the  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  which  it 
was  oppreffed  :  for,  aniong  the  Athenians,  public  in- 
flitutions  are  fo  many  monuments  for  the  citizens  who 
have  ferved  the  ftate,  and  Icifor.a  for  thofe  who  are 
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called  upon  to  render  it  fervice.  A  crown  of.o~live,  Panai 
and  a  vefTel  filled  with  oil,  were  the  pri^^es  beftowed 
upon  the  viftors.  Crowns  were  afterwards  conferred 
on  individuals,  who  appeared  to  the  people  to  have 
merited  that  mark  of  honour  by  their  zeal  in  the  fer- 
vice of  their  coun'ry. 

"  At  the  Ceramicus  paffed  a  procefTion,  formed 
without  the  walls,  and  which  began  at  that  place  to 
file  off.     It  was  compofed  of  .'iffcrent  clafTes  of  citi- 
zens crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  remarkable 
for  their  perfonal  beauty.     Among  the  number  were 
old  men  of  a  majeftic  and  venerable  appearance,  Isear- 
ing  branches  of  olive;  middle-aged  mtn,  who,  armed 
witfi  lances  and  with  bucklers,  feemed  only  to  refpire 
war;  youth  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  who  fanghymna 
in  honour  of  the  goddefs  ;  beautiful  boys,  clad  in  a 
fimpie  tunic,  ai:ornecl  only  with  their  native  graces  ; 
and,  laftly,  girls,  who  were  of  the  firft  famihes  in 
Athens,  and  whofe  features,  fhape,  and  deportment, 
-  attrafted  every  eye.     With  their  hands  they  held 
baficets  on  their  heads,  which,  under  a  rich  veil,  con- 
tained facred  utenfil.s,  cakes,  and  every  thing  ncceffary 
for  the  facrifices.    Female  attendants,  who  followed 
them,  with  one  hand  held  over  them  an  umbrella,  and 
carried  in  the  other  a  folding  chair.    This  is  a  fpecies 
of  fervitude  impofed  on  the  daughters  of  all  foreigners 
fettled  at  Athens  :  a  ferviiude  ihey  ftiare  in  common 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  who  likewife  carried 
on  their  ftioulders  veflels  filled  with  water  and  honey, 
for  the  purpofe  of  libations.    They  were  followed  by 
eight  muficians;  four  of  whom  played  on  the  flute 
and  four  on  the  lyre.    After  them  came  rhapfodifts 
finging  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  dancers  armed  at 
all  points,  who,  attacking  each  other  at  intervals,  re- 
prefented, to  the  found  of  the  flute,  the  battle  of 
Minerva  with  the  Titans.    Next  came  a  fliip  that  ap- 
peared to  glide  over  the  ground  by  the  power  of  the 
winti,  and  the  efforts  of  a  great  number  of  i-owers,  but 
which  really  was  put  in  motion  by  concealed  machi- 
nery.   The  veffel  had  a  fiil  of  light  ftufi,  on  which 
young  girls  had  reprefented  in  emlsroidery  the  viftory 
of  Minerva  over  the  Titans.    On  it  alfo  they  had  de- 
pitted,  by  order  of  the  government,  fome  heroes  whofe 
illuftrious  deeds  had  merited  to  be  celebrated  with 
thofe  of  the  gods.    This  proceflion  mai-ched  on  with 
folemn  fteps,  under  the  diredtion  of  feveral  magiftrates? 
and  ti-avcrfcd  the  moft  frequented  quarter  of  "the  city 
amidft  a  crowd  of  fpetiators,  moft  of  whom  were 
placed  on  fcaffblds  ereded  for  the  occafion.    When  it 
had  reached  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  the 
fail  of  the  fhip  was  taken  dov^n  and  carried  to  the 
citadel,  where  it  was  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
ner va. 

<'  In  ^the  evening,  at  the  academy,  was  the  torch 
race.  The  courfe  is  only  fix  or  feven  ftadia  in  length.  - 
It  extends  from  the  altar  of  Prometheus,  which  is  at 
the  gate  of  this  garden,  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Sevcr;d  young  men  are  flationed  in  this  interval  at 
equal  diftances.  When  the  fliouts  of  the  multitude 
have  given  the  fignal,  the  firft  lights  his  flambeau  at 
the  altar,  and,  running  with  it,  hands  it  to  the  fecond, 
who  tranfmits  it  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  third,  and 
fo  fuccelfively.  He  who  fuffers  it  to  be  extinguiftied 
can  no  more  enter  the  lifts  ;  and  they  who  flacken  their 
pace  are  expofed  to  the  railleries,  and  even  blows,  of 

the 
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the  populace.    To  gain  the  piize,  it  is  neceflaiy  to   The  flower-llalk  rofe  from  the  divifipns  of  the  foot-  Panax. 

have  pafled  through  the  different  ftations  with  fuccefs.    ftalk  of  the  leaves ;  but  before  the  flowers  opened,  the  '  ^'"^ 

This  trial  of  flcill  was  frequently  repeated,   and  is    plant  decayed. 

diverfified  flccording  to  the  nature  of  the  feftivals.  Ginfeng  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  grow  only  in  Chi-  Woodvill/s 

"  The  candidates  wholiad  been  crowned  at  the  dif-  nefe  Tartary,  affefting  mountainous  fituations,  fhaded  ^'^"^icd 
ferent  exercifes  invited  their  friends  to  fupper.  Sump-    by  clofe  woods :  but  it  has  now  been  long  known  thatfj["i7' 

this  plant  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America,  whence 
M.  Sarrafm  tranfmltted  fpecimens  of  it  to  Paris  in  the 
year  1704(A);  and  the  ginfeng  llnce  difcovered  in  Ca- 
nada, Penfylvania,  and  Virginia,  by  Lafiteau,  Kalm, 
Bartram,  and  others,  has  been  found  to  correfpond 
exactly  with  the  Tartarian  fpecies  ;  and  its  roots  are 
now  regularly  purchafed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  confider 


tuous  repafts  were  given  in  the  prytaneum  and  other 
public  places,  which  lafted  till  the  following  day.  The 
people  among  whom  the  imn^olated  viftims  were  dif- 
tributed  fpread  tables  on  every  fide,  and  gave  a  loofe 
to  their  lively  and  tumultuous  mirth." 

PANAX,  GiNSEKG  :  A  genus  of  the  dioecia  order, 
nelonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.   There  are 


five  fpecies  of  this  plant,    i.  Quinquefolium.    2.  Tri-  them  to  be  the' fame  as  thofe  ofeaftern  growth,  which 

folium.   3.  Fruticofum.    4.  Arborea.    5.  Spinofa.  are  known  to  undergo  a  certain  preparation,  whereby 

Hie  firft  and  fecond  are  natives  of  North  /America,  they  affume  an  appearance  fomewhat  different.  For 

The  quinquefolium  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  fame  it  is  faid,  that  in  China  the  roots  are  wafhed  and  foaked 

with  the  Tartarian  ginfeng;  the  figures  and  defcrip-  in  a-  decodion  of  rice  or  millet- feed,  and  afterwards 

tions  of  that  plant  which  have  been  fent  to  Europe  by  expofed  to  the  fteam  of  the  liquor,  by  which  they 

the  miffionaries  agreeing  perfe6Iy  with  the  American  acquire  a  greater  firmncfs  and  clearnefs  than  in  their 


plant.  This  hath  a  jointed,  fiefhy,  and  taper  root,  as 
large  as  a  man's  finger,  frequently  divided  into  two 
fmaller  fibres  downwards.  The  ftalk  rifes  near  a  foot 
and  an  half  high,  and  is  naked  at  the  top,  where  it 


natural  ftate(E).  The  plant  was  firft  introduced  into 
England  in  1740  by  that  induftrious  naturalift  Peter 
Collinfon.  They  thrive  in  thofe  places  where  it  hath 
a  light  foil  and  fhady  fituation,  and  will  produce  flc 


generally  divides  into  three  fmaller  foot-ftalks,  each    and  feeds ;  but  the  latter,  though  in  appearance  ripe 
fuftaining  a  leaf  compofed  of  five  fpear-fhaped  lobes,    and  perfedt,  will  not  produce  any  new  plants,  as  Mr 
fawed  on  their  edges  r  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  a    ^"'^     '-      •■  • 
little  hairy.   .  The  flowers  grow  on  a  jQender  foot-ftalk, 
juft  at  the  divifion  of  the  foot-ftalks  which  fufl:ain  the 
leaves,  and  arc  formed  into  a  fmall  umbel  at  the  top  : 


they  are  cf  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  compofed  of 
fm?.ll  yellow  petals,  which  are  recurved.  Woodville* 
fays  they  are  white  ;  that  they  are  produced  in  a 
roundilh  terminal  umbel,  and  are  hermaphrodite  or 
male  on  feparate  plants.  The  former  (fee  the  Plate) 
fiand  in  clofe  fimple  umbels  :    the  involucrum  con- 


Miller  fays  he  has  repeatedly  made  the  experiment, 
and  waited  for  rhem  three  years  without  diflurbing 
the  ground.  ^  There  are  many  good  fpecimens  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  dried  root  of  ginfeng,  as  imported  here,  is 
fcaicely  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  frequently  forked,  tranfvgrfely 
wrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  both  internally  and 
externally  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour.  On  the  top 
are  commonly  one  or  more  IRtle  knots,  which  are  the 


fifts  of  feveral  fmall,  tapering,  pointed,  permanent    remains  of  the  ftalks  of  the  preceding  years,  and  from 


leaves  ;  the  proper  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  the  number  of  which  the  age  of  the  root  is  judged  of. 

rim  into  five  fmall  teeth  :  the  corolla  confhfts  of  five  "  To  the  tafte  it  difcovers  a  mucilaginous  fweetnefp" 

petals,  which  are  fmall,  oval,  equal,  and  reflexed  :  the   \-:-~  ^-  c  y       •  .  .  . 

filaments  are  five,  fhort,  and  furniOied  with  fimple  au- 
theras  :  the  germen  is  roundifli,  placed  below  the  co- 


rolla, and  fupports  two  Ihort  eredl  ftyles,  crowned  by 
iimple  ftigmata  :  the  fruit  is  an  umbilicated  two-celled 
berry,  each  containing  a  fingle  irregularly  heart-fhaped 
feed.  The  flowers  appear  in  the  beginning  of  June  ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed,  heart  fiiaped  berries, 
which  are  firft  green,  but  afterwards  turn  red;  inclofing 
two  hard,  compreffed,  heart-fliaped  feeds,  which  ripen 
in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The  fecond  fort  grows 
naturally  in  the.  fame  countries :  but  Mr  Miller  never 
faw  more  than  one  plant,  which  was  fent  to  him  from 
Maryland,  and  did  not  live  beyond  the  firft  year;  being 
planted  in  a  dry  foil,  in  a  very  dry  feafon.  The  ftalk 
was  Tingle,  and  did  not  rife  more  than  five  inches  in 
height,  dividing  into  three  foot  ftalks,  each  fuftaining 
a  trifoliate  leaf,  whofe  lobes  were  longer,  narrower, 
and  deeper  indented  on  their  edges,  than  the  former. 
Vol.  XIII.  Part  II. 


approaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with 
feme  degree  of  bitteriftinefs,  and  a  flight  aromatic 
wiarmth,  with  little  or  no  fmell.  It  is  far  fweeter  ard 
©fa  more  grateful  fmell,  than  the  roots  of  fennel,  to 
which  it  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  fimilar  ;  and 
differs  likewlfe  remarkably  from  thofe  roots  in  the  na- 
ture  and  pharmaceutic  properties  of  its  aftive  princi- 
ples, the  fweet  matter  of  the  ginfeng  being  preferved 
entire  in  the  watery  as  %ell  as  the  fpirituous  excraft, 
whereas  that  of  fennel  roots  is  deftroyed  or  diffipated 
in  the  infpiffation  of  the  watery  tindure.  The  flight 
aromatic  impregnation  of  the  ginfeng  is  likewife  in 
good  rneafure  retained  in  the  watery  extrad,  and  per- 
fedly  in  the  fpirituous  «  i^^^f 

Properties.    The  Chinefe  afcribe  extraordinary  vlr--^'''-  MeJ. 
tues  to  the  root  of  ginfeng  ;  and  have  long  confidered^'' 
it  as  a  fovereign  remedy  in  almoft  all  difeafes  to  which 
they  arc  liable,  having  no  confidence  in  any  medicine 
unlefs  in  combination  with  it.    It  is  obfcrved  by  Jar- 
4  ^  toux, 


.  (a)  Sarrafin  was  corrcfpondent  of  the  P>.oyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  In, the  hiftory  of  which  his  account 
?pas  publifhed  in  1.718. 

(b)  The  Chinefe  .Value  tbefe  roots  in  fome  rneafure  according  to  their  figure,  efteeming  thofe  very  hi^hW 
which  are  regularly  forked,  or  have  a  fancied  refemllance  to  the  human  form.  J     ^  1 
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Panax,  toux,  tKat  the  moft  eminent  phyficrans  in  China  have 
^^"^y-  ,  written  volumes  on  the  medicinal  powers  of  thia  plant; 
afferting,  that  it  gives  immediate  relief  in  extreme  fa- 
tigue cither  of  body  or  mind ;  that  it  diflblvcs  pituitous 
humours,  and  renders  refpiration  eafy  ;  ftrengthens  the 
ftomach  ;  promotes  appetite  j  ftop3  vomitings;  removes 
hyftcrical/hypochondriacal,  and  all  nervous  afFeftions; 
and  gives  a  vigorous  tone  of  body  even  in  extreme  old 
age.  Thefe,  and  many  other  efFeds  of  this  root  equally 
improbable  and  extravagant,  are  related  hy  various  au 
thors  ;  and  Jartoux  was  fo  much  biaffed  by  this  eaftern 
prejudice  in  favour  of  ginfeng,  that  he  feems  to  have 
given  them  full  credit,  and  confirms  them  in  feme 
meafure  from  his  own  experience.  He  fays,  "  Nobody 
can  imagiee  that  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  would  fet 
fo  high  a  value  upon  this  roet,  if  it  did  not  con  iantly 
produce  a  good  efFeft."— "  I  obferved  the  ftatc  of 
my  pulfc,  and  then  took  half  of  a  root  raw  :  in  an 
hour  after  I  found  my  pulfe  much  fuller  and  quicker; 
I  had  an  appetite,  and  found  myfelf  much  more  vigo- 
rous,  and  could  bear  labour  much  better  and  eafier 
than  before.  But  I  did  not  rely  on  this  trial  alone, 
imagining  that  thia  alteration  might  proceed  from  the 
reft  we  had  that  day  :  but  four  days  after,  finding  my- 
felf fo  fatigued  and  weary  that  I  could  fcarcely  fit  on 
horfeback,  a  Mandarin  who  was  in  company  with  us 
perceiving  it,  gave  mc  one  of  thefe  roots :  I  took  half 
of  it  immediately,  and  an  hour  after  I  was  not  the  leaft 
fenfible  of  any  wearinefs.  1  have  often  made  ufe  of  it 
fince,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  I  have  obferved 
alfo,  that  the  green  leaves,  and  efpecially  the  fibrous 
parts  of  thtm,  chewed,  would  profiuce  nearly  the  fame 
efFe6l*."  We  know,  hovvever,  of  no  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  ginftng  in  Europe  ;  and  from  its  fenfible 
qualities  we  j'udge  it  to  poffefs  very  little  power  as  a 
ntedicine.  Dr  Cullen  fays,  "  We  are  told  that  the 
Chinefe  confider  ginfeng  as  a  powerful  aphrodifiac ; 
but  I  have  long  neglefted  the  authority  of  popular 
opinions,  and  this  is  one  inftance  that  has  confirmed 
my  judgment.  1  have  known  a  gentleman,  a  little 
advanced  in  life,  who  chewed  a  quantity  of  this  root 
every  day  for  feveral  years,  but  who  acknowledged  he 
nevei*  found  his  faculties  in  this  way  improved  by 
itf." 

A  dram  of  the  ginfeng  root  may  be  fliced  and  boiled 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  about  two  ounces ; 
then  a  little" fugar  being  added,  it  may  be  drank  as 
foon  as  it  is  cool  enough.  T^e  dofe  mull  be  repeated 
morning  and  evening;  but  the  fccond  dofe  may  be 
prepared  from  the  fame  portion  of  root  which  was 
ufed  at  firft,  for  it  may  always  be  twice  boiled. 

PANaY,  J.n  ifland  of  Afia,  and  one  of  the  Phi- 
lippinep,  lying  between  thofe  of  Paraguay  and  Negro. 
It  is  250  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  the  meft  po- 
pulous and  fertile  of  them  all.    It  is  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  produces  a 
Modern  Un.  great  quantity  of  rice.    Ics  fliape  is  triangular.  The 
^iP-         names  of  its  principal  capes  are  Potol,  Nafo,  and  Bu- 
\oJ.  viii.  The  coaft  from  Bulacabi  to  Potol  lies  eaft 

and  weft ;  from  Potol  to  Nafo,  north  and  fouth  ;  from 
Bulacabi  to  Iloilo,  another  cape,  lefs  than  the  great 
ene»,  is  alfo  north  and  fouth ;  from  Iloilo  to  Cape 
Nafo,  eafl  and  weft.  The  middle  of  the  ifland  is  in 
the  latitude  of  ten  degrees.  On  the  north  fide,  almoft 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  capes  of  Potol  and  Bu- 


»  Tbil. 
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laca!-i,  the  famous  river  Panay  falls  into  the  Tea ;  and  -Par, 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  covered  by  a  fmall  ifland 
called  Lutaya^  in  which  port  the  Spaniards  had  a  fafe 
retreat  before  they  difcovered  and  conquered  Manilla 
and  Cavitc.  The  fertility  of  Panay  is  caufed  by  the 
many  rivers  that  water  it,  for  there  is  no  travelling  a 
league  without  meeting  a  river ;  but  more  particularly 
by  the  Panay,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  ifland,  and 
runs  a  courfe  of  40  leagues.  The  ifland,  for  the  b'etter 
adminiftering  of  juftice,  is  divided  into  jurifdifeliona  : 
the  firit,  called  Panay,  contains  all  that  lies  between 
Cape  Potol  and  Bulacabi ;  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is 
ful'jeft  to  the  alcayde  of  Otton,  who  refides  at  Iloilo, 
a  point  of  land  running  out  into  the  fea,  on  the  fouth 
fide,  between  the  two  rivers  of  Tig  Bavan  and  Jaro, 
and,  with  the  ifland  Imaras,  forms  a  ftrait  not  above 
halt  a  league  over,  or  rather  an  open  harbour.  On 
this  }  oint  the  governor  Don  Gonzalo  Ronquillo  caufed 
a  fort  to  be  built  in  the  year  1681.  The  ifland  con- 
tains about  16,360  tributary  Indians,  partly  belongin^^ 
to  the  king  and  partly  to  particular  encomienderos 
or  lords  ;  but  they  all  pay  in  rice,  the  ifland  producing 
100,000  bufliels,  Spanifli  meafure,  and  but  little  other 
grain.  The  inhabitants  are  (tout,  lufty,  and  induftri- 
ous  farmers,  and  expert  huntfmen,  the  country  beimr 
full  of  wild  boars  and  deer.  The  women  make  cloth 
of  feveral  colours.  There  are  in  the  ifland  14  pariflies, 
belonging  to  the  fathers  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin, 
three  benefices  of  fecular  priefts,  and  formerly  one 
college  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus",  where  they  adminifter 
the  facraments  to  thfe  garrifon  of  Iloilo.  Befides  the 
tributary  Indians,  there  are  here  thofe  blacks  the 
Spaniards  call  Negrilloes,  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  thick 
woods  by  the  Bifayas  who  conquered  it.  Their  hair 
is  not  fo  ftiff  curled,  nor  are  they  fo  ftbut  and  ftrong, 
as  the  Guinea  blacks.  They  live  in  the  moft  uncouth, 
parts  of  the  mountains  with  their  wives  and  children, 
all  naked  like  beafts.  They  are  fo  fwift  that  they 
often  overtake  wild  boars  and  deer.  They  ftay  about 
the  dead  beaft  as  long  as  it  lafts ;  for  they  have  no 
other  fubfiftence  but  what  they  acquire  with  their 
bow  and  arrows.  They  fly  from  the  Spaniards,  not 
fo  much  through  hatred  as  from  fear.  Among  the 
iflands  about  Panay  lies  Imaras,  oppofite  to  Iloilo, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  diftant.  It  is  long 
and  low,  ten  leagues  in  compafs  and  three  in  length, 
the  foil  fertile,  abounding  in  farfaparilla,  and  exceed- 
ing good  water.  On  the  mountains  there  are  wild 
boars,  deer,  and  good  timber.  It  has  alfo  in  it  the 
port  of  St  Anne,,  three  leagues  from  Iloilo. 

PANCARPUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
fliow  which  the  Roman  emperors  frequently  exhibited 
to  the  people.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek 
allf  and  xaf'of fruit.  Whence  the  name  was  alfo 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  a  facrifice  wherein  all  kinds 
of  fruits  were  offered.  In  this  fpediacle,  the  Circus 
being  all  fee  over  with  large  trees,  reprcfented  a  fbreft, 
into  which  the  beafts  being  let  from  the  dens  under- 
ground, the  people,  at  a  fign  given  l>y  the  emperor, 
purfued,  fliot,  and  killed  all  they  could  lay  hold  of, 
which  t'ley  afterwards  carried  away,  to  regale  upon  at 
home.  The  beafts  ufually  given  on  thefe  occafions 
were  boars,  deers,  oxen,  and  fticep. 

Cafaubon,  Ci  jas,  Pithou,  &c.  make  the  pancarpus 
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roUus  and  fytva  the  fame  thing  ;  Salmafiui  will  have  them 
1  .  different.  The  fylva,  according  to  hina,  was  fuch  a 
diverfion  as  that  above  defcrihed;  but  the  pancarpus  a 
combat,  wherein  robuft  people,  hired  for  that  purpofe, 
fouj'ht  with  wild  beafts  ;  which  opinion  he  confirms 
from  Cafiian,  Juftinian,  Claudian,  Firmicus,  Manilius, 
and  Caffiodorus: 

PANCIROLLUS  (Guy),  a  famous  lawyer  of 
Rhegium,  was  a  perfon  of  an  excellent  genius,  which 
he  cultivated  with  the  greateft  care  in  the  principal 
univerfities  of  Italy;  and  was  afterwards  ordinary  pro- 
feffor  of  law  at  Padua.  Philibert  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  invited  him  to  his  iiniverfity  in  1571,  where 
he  compofed  his  ingenious  treatife  De  rebus  itfuent'is  el 
deperdltis.  But  the  air  bf  Turin  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  there  loft  an  eye  ;  and,  for  fear  of  lofing  the 
other,  returned  to  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1591. 

PANCRAS,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  LondoH,  in  the 
highway  to  Kentifti-town.  Its  church  is  one  of  the 
prebends  of  St  Paul's,  of  which  cathedral  fome  call  it 
the  mother,  it  being  thought  to  be  as  old  as  that  church 
even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  is  re- 
prefented  as  weather-beaten  and  ftanding  alone,  with- 
out any  company,  though  it  had  formerly  many  build- 
ings about  it.  In  its  church-yard  lie  many  Roman 
CathoHcs.  At  a  public-houfe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
church  is  a  medicinal  fpring. 

PANCRATIUM  (compounded  of  all,  and 
rpxTscj  /  overcome),  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  inter- 
mixed exercife,  confifting  of  the  luftaor  wreiUing,  and 
the  boxing  or  pugilate:  but  it  diff'crs  in  this,  that  as  the 
athletae  are  not  to  feize  the  body,  their  hands  are  not 
armed  with  gauntlets,  and  give  lefs  dangerous  blows. 

The  pancratium  was  the  third  gymnaftic  exercifo, 
-and  was  not  introduced  tiU  long  after  the  others.  The 
people  who  were  engaged  in  thefe  exercifes  were  call- 
ed pancratiajia  ;  which  name  was  alfo  given  to  fuch  as 
Jid  not  confine  themfelves  to  one  exercife,  but  fuc- 
ceeded  in  feveral  different  ones. 

Barthelemi,  in  his  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  gives  us  a 
fiiort  account  of  one  of  thofe  at  which  he  fuppofes 
him  to  have  been  prefent  in  thefe  words  :  '*  The  aftion 
was  foon  terminated :  a  Sicyoniaa  named  Sojiratus,  a 
champion  celebrated  for  the  number  of  prizes  he  had 
won,  and  the  ftnength  and  fltill  which  had  procured 
them,  had  arrived  the  preceding  day.  The  greater 
part  of  the  combatants  yielded  up  all  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  as  foon  as  he  appeared,  and  the  others  on 
the  firft  trial;  for  in  thofe  preliminary  effays,  in  which 
the  athletsj  try  their  flrength  by  taking  each  others 
hands,  he  fqueezed  and  twifted  the  fingers  of  his  ad- 
verfaries  with  fuch  violence  as  inftantly  to  decide  the 
viftory  in  his  favour." 

PANCREAS,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n'>  95. 
PANDA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  who  was  in- 
voked and  honoured  as  the  proteftrefs  of  travellers  and 
navigators.  The  goddefs  of  peace  was  alfo  called 
PoTular^  becaufe  (he  opened  the  gates  of  cities  which 
were  Ihut  in  time  of  war.  According  to  Varro,  Pan- 
da is  a  furname  of  Ceres,  derived  a dando^  becaufe 
fhe  gave  bread  to  mankind. 

P  AND  AT  ARIA  ^uetonius,  Pliny,  Strabo)  ; 
Pandateria  (Mela,  Tacitus):  An  ifland  in  thcTuf- 
ean  fea  j  a  place,  of  banifhment  for  the  more  illuftrious 
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exUes.  Hither  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  was  Pan<leA» 
banilhed  for  her  incontinence.  To  this  ifland  Tibe- 
rius banifhed  Agrippina,  his  daughter-in-law  (Sueto-  _ 
6ius).  It  was  the  place  of  coafinement  of  Oftavia  the 
daughter  of  Clodius,  married  to  Nero  ;  a  fight  that 
affefted  every  eye  (Tacitus).  Now  Santa  Maria^  fi- 
tuated  between  Pontia  ?.nd  Ifchia  (Holfteniua). 

PANDECTS,  PANDECTiE,  in  jurifprudence,  the 
digeft  or  coUedliou,  made  by  Juftinian's  order,  of  534 
decifions  or  judgments  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  on^  fo 
many  queftions  occurring  in  the  civil  law  ;  to  which 
that  empfror  gave  the  force  and  authority  of  law,  by 
the  epiftle  prefixed  to  them. — The  word  is  Greek, 
ncrtJ'ocTai,  compounded  of  -s^a"  "  all,"  and  ^^x"^"-''  capio, 
"  I  take ;"  i.  e.  a  compilation,  or  a  book  containing 
all  things. — Though  others,  as  Bartoli,  will  have  it 
formed  from  '^a*,  and  i^x^f^^^'y  as  if  thefe  books  con- 
tained the  whole  doiStrine  of  the  law. 

The  pandefts  confift  of  50  books,  and  make  the  firft 
part  of  the  body  of  the  eivil  law. 

They  were  denoted  by  two  ;  but  the  coplfts  t-a- 
kin^  thofe      for  ff,  the  cuftom  arofe  of  quoting  them 

In  the  year  1 137,  the  pandefts  of  Juftinian,  which 
had  been  brought  by  an  Amalfitan  merchant  from  the 
eaft,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pifans.  Angelus  Poli- 
tianus  believes  this  copy  to  be  that  which  had  been 
compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor.  Howevet  that  be, 
it  is  certain  that  all  other  copies  are  taken  from  it,  aa 
being  the  moft  ancient.  The  Pifans  having  obtained 
their  requeft  from  the  emperor,  carried  the  volumes  to 
Pifa,  and  for  near  three  centuries  they  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pandeda  Pifanae.  But,  about  the 
year  14 1 6,  Pifa  being  taken  by  the  Florentines,  they 
were  tranfported  from  thence  to  Florence,  where  they 
are  now  prefcrvcd  in  the  library  of  the  Medici,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pandea<f.  Florentive.  Some 
.  authors  allege,  that  Lotharius  ordained  by  an  edift 
that  the  Pandefts  fhould  be  publicly  read  and  explaia- 
ed  at  Bologna,  and  pleaded  in  the  tribunals;  but  Cor- 
ringias  and  Lindenbrogius  fully  refute  their  opinion. 

Papias  extends  the  denomination  of  PandeSts  to  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament. 

There  are  alfo  Pandkcta  Medic'mts,  **  Pandefts  of 
Medicine  ;"  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  things  relating  to 
medicine,  compiled  by  Mat.  Sylvaticus  of  Mantua, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1^97.  Leunclavius  has  pub- 
lifhed  PandeBs  of  Turkey ;  and  bifhop  Beveridge,  Pan- 
detla  canonum. 

-PANDICULATION,  a  ftrctching  ;  or  that  vio- 
lent and  tenfive  motion  of  the  folids,  which  ufually  ac- 
companies the  aft  of  yawning. 

PANDORA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  woman  formed 
by  Prometheus,  to  whom  each  of  the  gods  gave  fome 
perfeAion.  Venus  beftowed  upon  her  beauty;  Pallas, 
wifdom;  Juno,  riches;  Apollo,  raufic;  and  Mercury, 
eloquence:  but  Jupiter  being  difpleafed  at  Prometheus 
for  having  ftolen  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  the  mafs 
he  had  formed,  gave  Pandora  a  box,  which  (he  was 
ordered  not  to  open ;  and  then  fent  her  to  th<  earth 
with  this  box,  in  which  were  inclofed  age,  difcafes, 
peftilence,  war,  famine,  envy,  difcord,  and  all  the  evils 
and  vices  that  could  afflift  mankind.  This  fatal  box 
was  opened  by  Epimetheus,  Prometheus's  brother, 
wheainilantly -all  the  difeafes  and  mifchicfa  with  which 
4  S  2  it 
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Pandaurs  it  was  filled  fpread  over  the  earth,  and  Hope  alone  re- 
"       mained  at  the  bottom.    Hefiod  fays  fbe  was  the  firft 
woman. 

,  PANDOURS  ,  are  Hungarian  infantry :  they  vvear" 
a  loofe  garment  fixed  tight  to  their  bodies  by  a  ^girdle, 
with  great  fleeves,  and  large  breeches  hanging  down  to 
their  ancles.  They  ufe  fire-arms,  and  are  excellent' 
markfraen:  they  have  alfo  a  kind  of  fabre  near  four  feet 
long,  which  they  ufe  with  great  dexterity. 

PANDOSIA  (Livy,  Juftin,  Strabo),  an  Inland 
town  of  the  BruttI,  and  a  place  of  ftrength  on  the  ri- 
ver Acheron,  where  Alexander  of  Epirus,  "  deceived 
by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  met  his  fate  and  periilied. 
Now  Mendicino  (Holftenius).  Another  of  Epirus 
(Strabo)  ;  fituated  on  the  river  Acheron  (Livy)  ; 
which  Alexander  of  Epirus  was  advifed  to  avoid  as  fa- 
tal, but  which  he  met  with  in  Italy.  This  laft  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  refidence  of  the  CEnotrian  kings, 
(Strabo). 

PANDURA,  or  Pandorok,  a  mufical  inftrument,- 
ufed  among  the  ancients,  refembling  the  lute.  The 
word  is  faid  to  be  formed  from  the  Greek  •c^a"  and 
Sapo^,  I.e.  "all  gifts,  all  forts  of  gifts."  Ifidore  de- 
rives the  name  from  its  inventor  Pandorus;  others  from 
Pan^  to  whom  they  attributa  its  invention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  flute,  it  has  the  fame  number  of  firings 
with  the  lute  ;  but  they  are  of  brafs,  and  of  confe- 
quence  give  a  more  agreeable  found  than  thofe  of  the 
lute.  Its  frets  are  of  copper,  like  thofe  of  the  ciftre  ; 
2ts  back  is  flat,  like  thofe  of  the  guittar ;  and  the  rims 
of  its  table,  as  well  as  its  ribs,  are  cut  in  femicircles. 
Du  Cange  obferves,  that  Varro,  Ifidore,  and  others  of 
the  ancie_nts,  mention  it  as  having  only  three  firings ; 
whence  it  is  fometimes  alfo  fpoken  of  under  the  deno- 
mination Tf/;^opJ~o»^  trichordum. 

PANEAS  (Pliny,  Jofcphus)  ;  the  apparent  fpring 
from  which  the  Jordan  rifes,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Trachonttis  (Pliny). 

Pane  AS  (Coins,  Pliny,  Jofephus),  the  name  of  a 
diftrift  adjoining  to  the  fpring  Paneas^  with  a  cogno- 
minal  town,  cither  enlarged  and  adorned,  or  originally 
built,  by  Philip  fon  of  Herod,  and  called  Cafarea  by 
Jofephus  ;  and  in  St  Matthew,  Cafarea  of  Philip;  with 
a  temple  ereded  to  Auguftus  his  benefaftor,  who  con- 
ferred the  Trachonitis  upon  him  (Coin).  It  was  af- 
terwards called  Ncrontas,  in  honour  of  Nero  (Jofe- 
phus). 

Panegyric, an  oration  in  pralfe  of  fome extra- 
ordinary thing,  perfon,  or  virtue. 
The  name  is  Greek, 

Ttocvtiyvgif  ^  formed  of  ■crav  ''all," 

and  ny-'igc^  '*  I  affemble ;"  becaufe  anciently  held  in 
public  and  folemn  aflemblies  of  the  Greeks,  either  at 
their  games,  their  feafts,  fairs,  or  religious  meetings. 

To  make  their  panegyrics  the  more  folemn,  the 
Greeks  ufed  to  begin  with  the  praifes  of  the  deity  in 
whofe  honour  the  games,  &c.  were  celebrated  ;  then 
they  defcendcd  to  the  praife  of  the  people  or  country 
where  they  were  celebrated  ;  then  to  the  princes  or 
magiiirates  who  prefided  at  them  ;  and  at  length  to 
the  ci^Hmpions,  efpecially  the  conquerors,  who  had 
gained  the  prizes  in  them. 

PANEGYRICUM,  in  church  hiftory,  an  ecclcfia- 
ftical  book,  ufed  by  the  Greek  church,  containing  the 
panegyrical  orations  of  various  authors,  on  the  foleni- 
nities  of  Jefus  Chrifl  and  the  faints.  It  is  found  in  MS. 
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in  moft  churches,  but  is  not  the  fame  in  all ;  each  Par 
church  having  its  particular  faints;  and  the  compilers  P^uigol" 
of  this  kind  of  books  ufually  fuited  their  colleftions  to  " 
the  tafte  of  their  own  devotion.  They  are  difpofed*ac- 
cording  to  the  order  of  months,  and  frequently  confiil 
of  twelve  volumes,  anfwering  to  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year. 

Among  the  principal  authors  of  this  work  are  Atha- 
nafius,  Cyrill,  Bafil,  Chryfoflom,  &c. 

PANEL  f  Pane/la,  Panellum),  according  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  denotes  "  a  little  part ;"  but  the  learned 
Spelman  fays,  that  it  fignifies  fchedula  vel  paglna^  "  a 
fehedule  or  r6ll ;"  as  a  panel  of  parchment,  or  a  coun- 
terpane of  an  indenture  :  but  it  is  ufed  more  particu- 
larly for  a  fehedule  or  roll,  containing  the  names  of 
fach  jurors  as  the  fheriff"  returns  to  pafs  upon  any  trial. 
And  the  impanelling  a  jury  is  the  entering  their  names 
in  a  panel  or  little  fehedule  of  parchment. 

PaneLj  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  or  perfon  who  takes  his  trial  before  the  court  of 
jufticiary  for  fome  crime. 

PANGOLIN,  a  fpecies  of  the  manis  pecuHar  to  Plato 
Hindoftan,  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  variety,  if  not  a  '^cclxxi 
different  fpecies,  of  the  pangoHn  of  Buff'on.  According 
to  a  paper  in  the  fini  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 
"  it  has  hardly  any  neck  ;  and,  though  fome  filamenta 
are  difcernible  between  the  fcales,  they  can  fcarce  be 
called  briftles.  But  the  principal  difference  is  in  the  tail; 
that  of  Buffon's  animal  being  long,  and  tapering  al- 
mofl  to  a  pointy  while  that  of  ours  is  much  fhorter, 
ends  obtufely,  and  refembles  in  form  and  flexibility 
the  tail  of  a  lobftcr.  In  other  refpeds  it  feems  to- 
have  all  the  charafters  of  Buffon's  pangolin  ;  a  name 
derived  from  that  by  which  the  animal  is  diftinguilbed 
in  Java,  and  confequently  preferable  to  Manis,  or 
Pholidotus,  or  any  other  appellation  deduced  from  an 
European  language.  We  are  told  that  the  Malabar 
name  of  this  animal  is  alungu.  The  natives  of  Bahar  call 
it  bajar-cit,  or,  as  they  explain  the  word,  ftane  vertnine  ; 
and  in  the  flomach  of  the  animal  before  us  was  found 
about  a  teacupful  of  fmall  flones,  which  had  probably 
been  fwallowed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  dlgeftionj 
but  the  name  alludes,  we  believe,  to  the  hardnefs  of 
the  fcales  :  for  najracita  means  in  Sanfcrit  the  diamond 
or  thunderbolt  reptile;  and  vajra  is  a  common  figure  in 
the  Indian  poetry  for  any  thing  exceffively  h^rd.  The 
vajracita  is  believed  by  the  Pandits  to  be  the  animal 
which  gnaws  their  facred  ftone  called  falgramaftla  : 
but  the  pangolin  has  apparently  no  teeth;  and  the 
falgrams,  many  of  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
worm-eaten,  are  perhaps  only  decayed  in  part  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air. 

"  Tills  animal  had  a  long  tongue  fhaped  hke  that  of 
a  cameleon  ;  and  if  it  was  nearly  adult,  as  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  young  one  found  in  it,  the  dimenfions 
of  it  were  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  Buffon  afligne 
generally  to  his  pangolin  ;  for  he  defcribes  its  length 
as  fix,  fcven,  or  eight  feet,  including  the  tail,  which 
is  almoft,  he  fays,  as  long  as  the  body  when  it  haa 
attained  its  full  growth  :  whereas  ours  is  but  34  inches 
long  from  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  point  of  the 
fnout,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  is  14  inches;  bui, 
exclufively  of  the  head,  which  is  five  inches  long,  the 
tail  and  body  are  indeed  nearly  of  the  fame  length  ; 
and  the  fmall  difference  between  them  may  fhow,  if 
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Buffon  be  cerreft  in  this  point,  that  the  animal  was    try,  the  wild  animals  are  free  to.  feed  without  intru-  Paagolirt 
young.   The  circumference  of  its  body  in  the  thickeft 
part  is  20  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  only  12. 


There 

are  on  each  foot  five  claws,  of  which  the  outer  and 
inner  are  fmall  when  compared  with  the  other  three. 
There  arc  no  diftinft  toes ;  but  each  nail  is  moveable 
by  a  joint  at  its  root.  This  creature  is  extremely  in- 
ofFenfive.  It  has  no  teeth,  and  its  feet  are  unable  to 
grafp.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  nature,  having 
furnifhed  it  with  a  coat  of  mail  for  its  prottftion,  has, 
with  fome  regard  to  jullice,  denied  it  the  powers  of 
afting  with  hoftility  againft  its  fellow  creatuies.  The 
nails  are  well  adapted  for  digging  in  the  ground  ;  and 
the  anim?l  is  fo  dexterous  in  eluding  its  enemies  by  con- 
cealing itfelf  in  holes  and  among  rocks,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  procure  one. 

"  The  upper  jaw  is  covered  with  a  crofs  cartilaginous 
ridge,  which;  though  apparently  not  at  all  fuited  to 
any  purpofes  of  maftication,  may,  by  increafing  the 
furface  of  the  palate,  extend  the  fenfe  of  tafte.  The 
csfophagus  will  admit  a  man's  forefinger  with  e.afe. 
1  he  tongue  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  is  nerrly  about 
the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  from  whence  it  tapers  to  a 
point.  The  animal  at  plcafure  protrudes  this  member 
a  great  way  from  the  mouth.  The  tongue  arifes  from 


fion  from  man.  Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  ftruc- 
tare  of  the  ftomach,  that  this  animal  lives  on  ants  or  ^ 
on  infefts.     Animals  devoured  as  food,  though  of 
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confid,erable  fize  and  foHdity,  with  a  proportionally 
fmall  extent  of  furface  to  be  a6ted  on  by  the  gaftric 
juice  and  the  adion  of  the  ftomach,  are  readily  diflbl- 
ved  and  digeftcd  by  animals  polfefRng  not  a  cartilagi- 
nous but  a  membranaceous  ftomach,  ^s,  for  inftance,- 
a  frog  in  that  of  a  fnake. 

"  In  the  ftomach  many  minerals  are  foluble,  and  the. 
moft  active  things  which  we  can  fwallow.  Calcareous 
fubftances  are  readily  a£ied  on.  Dr  Prieftley  has  aik- 
ed,  '  May  not  phlogiftic  matter  be  the  moft  effential 
part  of  the  food  and  fupport  of  both  vegetable  and. 
animal  bodies  V  I  confefs,  that  Dr  Prieftly's  find- 
ing caufe  to  propofe  the  queftion,  inclines  me  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  affirmatife  to  it  may  be  true.  Earth 
feems  to  be  the  bafis  of  all  animal  matter.  The  growth 
of  the  bones  muft  be  attended  with  a  conftant  fupply, 
and  in  the  human  fpecies  there  is  a  copious  difcharge 
of  calcareous  matter  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys  and. 
falivary  glands.  May  not  the  quadruped  in  queftion 
derive  phiogifton  from  earth  ;  fait,  from  mineral  fub- 
ftances ?  And,  33  it  is  not  deprived  of  the  power  of 


ately  under  the  fternum  ;  and  interior  to  the  windpipe 
in  the  throat.  When  dilL-fted  out,  the  tongue  could 
be  eafily  elongated  fo  as  to  reach  more  than  the  length 
of  the  animal  exclufive  of  its  tail.  There  is  a  clufter 
of  falivary  glands  feated  around  the  tongue,  as  it  en- 
ters the  mouth.  Thcfe  will  neceifarily  be  comprefled 
by  the  aftion  of  the  tongue  ;  fo  as  occafionally  to  fup- 
ply  a  plentiful  flow  of  their  fecretion. 

"  The  ftomach  is  cartilaginous,  and  analogous  to  that 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  of  birds.  When  diffefted^ 
it  is  generally  found  full  of  fmall  ftones  and  gravel, 
which  in  India  are  almoft  univerfally  calcareous.  The 
inner  furfp.ce  of  the  ftomach  is  rough  to  the  feel,  and 
formed,  into  folds,  the  interfticea  of  which  are  filled 
with  a  frothy  fecietion.  The  guts  are  filled  with  a 
fandy  pulp,  in  which,  however,  are  interfperfed  a  few 
diftinft  fmall  ftones.  No  veftiges  of  any  animal  or 
vegetable  food  have  been  traced  in  the  whole  primae 
viae.  The  gall-bladder  is  commonly  uifttnded  with  a 
fluid  rcfembling  in  colour  and  confiftence  the  dregs  of 
beer.    It  is  a  viviparous  animal 

"  From  the  contents  of  its  ftomach  aru!  primas  via;, 
the  pangolin  has  been  fuppofed  by  Mr  Burt,  a  very 
tminent  furgeon  in  Bengal,  to  derive  its  nouriftin-.ent 
from  mineral  fubftances.  Tho'  we  have  perhaps  no  clear 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  vegetaliles  extraft  their 
nourifhment  from  earth,  yet  the  faft  being  fo,  it  may 
not  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  fome  animal  may 
derive  nutriment  by  a  procefs  fomev/hat  fimilar. 

"  When  other  fubftances  (fays  our  author)  fhall 
have  been  deteilcd  in  the  ftomach  of  this  animal, 
my  inference,  from  what  I  have  feen,  muft  neceflarily 
fall  to  the  ground.  But  if,  like  other  animals  with 
mufcular  and  cartilaginous  ftomachs,  this  fingular  qua- 
druped confume  grain,  it  muft  be  furprifing  that  no 
veftige  of  fuch  food  was  found  prefenc  in  the  whole 
alimentary  caaal,  fiacc  in  that  thinly  inhabited  coua. 


may  conceive,  that  it  may  be  at  leaft  neceflary  for  its 
exiftence,  on  that  account,  to  imbibe  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  earth  than  is  neceflary  to  other  animals.  It 
may  deferve  confideration,  that  birds  are  covered  with 
feathers,  which,  in  their  conftituent  principles,  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  horn  and  bone.    Of  thefe  ani- 
mals, the  gallinaceous  tribe  fwallow  ftones;  and  the. 
carnivorous  take  in  the  feathers  and  bones  of  their 
prey  :  the  latter  article  is  known  to  be  foluble  in  the. 
membranaceous  ftomachs  ;  and  hence  is  a  copious  fup- 
ply  of  the  earthy  principles.    In  truth  I  do  not  know, 
that  any  thing  is  foluble  in  the  ftomach  of  animals, 
which  may  not  be  thence  abforbed  into  their  circulating, 
fyttemj;  and  nothing  can  be  fo  abforbed  without  aff'ec- 
ting  the  whole  couftitution.    Thafe  conjeftures  are. 
not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Bru-. 
quatelli  of  Pavia,  orr  the  authority  of  M.  Crell,  by 
which  we  learn,  that  fome  birds  have  fo  great  a  diflbl- 
vent  power  in  the  gaftric  juice,- as  to  diffolve  in  their 
ftomachs  flints,  rock-cryftal,  calcareous  ftones,  and 
ftiells."    See  Man  is. 

PANGONI  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ge- 
nus ©f  cryftals,  confifting  of  fuch  as  are  compofed  of 
many  angles.  The  word  is  derived  from^«f  numerous,- 
and  z-"""  an  angle  or  bend'mg.  The  bodies  of  this  genus 
are  fingle-pointed  or  imperfeft  cryftals,  compofed  of 
dodecangular  or  twelve-planed  columns,  terminated  by  - 
twelve-planed  pyramids,  and  the  whole  body  therefore 
mride  up  of  twenty-four  planes.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  only  three  known  fpecies. 

PANIC,  denotes  an  iil-grounded  terror  or  fright. 
Polyasnus  fays,  it  originates  from  Pant  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  Bacchus,  who  with  a  few  men  put  a  numerous- 
enemy  to  rout,  by  a  noife  v.'hich  his  foldiers  raifed  ia_ 
a  rocky  valley,  favoured  with  a  great  number  ot;  echoes. 
This  iiratagera  making  their  number  appear  far  greats 
er  than  it  was,  the  enemy  quitted  a  very  commodious 
_5  encampment,',, 
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ctjcampment,  and  fled.  Hence  all  ill  grounded  fears 
have  been  called  panics,  or  panic -fear  s  ;  and  it  was  this 
that  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  the  nymph  Echo's 
being  beloved  by  the  god  Pan.  Others  derive  the 
origin  of  it  hence ;  that  in  the  wara  of  the  Titans 
againft  the  gods,  Pan  was  the  firfl  who  ftruck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  che  giants.  Theon  on  Aratus  fays, 
he  did  it  by  the  means  of  a  fea-fliell,  which  ferved  him 
for  a  trumpet,  whereof  he  was  the  inventor. 

PANICLE,  in  botany,  denote?  afoft  woolly  beard, 
on  which  the  feeds  of  fome  plants  hang  pendulous  ;  as 
in  millet,  reecW,  and  hay. 

PAN  i  CUM,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  trianriria  elafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  trivalved;  the  third  valvule  beijig  very  fmall. 

The  /pedes  zxty  i.  Polyftachion  ;  2.  Verticillatum  ; 
3.  Glaucum  ;  4.  Viride  ;  5.  Italicum  ;  6.  Crus  corvi  ; 
7.  Crus  galli ;  8.  Coronum  ;  9.  Brifoides  ;  10.  Dimi- 
diatum;  1 1. Hirtellum;  12.  Conglomeratum;  ij.San- 
guinale  ;  14.  Dadylon;  15.  FiUforme;  16.  Lineare  ; 
17.  Diftachion  ;  18.  Elatum;  19.  Compofitum  ;  20. 
Halvoivi^i;  21.  Dichotomura;  22.  Ramofum;  23.C0- 
loratum  ;  24.  Repens  ;  25.  Miliaceum  ;  26.  Capilkre; 
27.  GrolTarium  ;  28.  Latifoh'um  ;  29.  Clandeftinum  ; 
30.  Arborefcens  ;  3i.Curvatum;  32.Virgatum;  33. 
Patens;  34.  Brevifolium  ;  35.  Divaricatum. 

At  this  place  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
>Guinea-grafs.  By  fome  authors  It  is  claffed  as  a  pa- 
nicum  ;  but  by  expert  botanifts,  who  have  lately  ex- 
amined the  plant,  it  is  the  hokus  polygamum.  Ic  is  a 
na-tivc  of  Africa,  and  brought  from  thence  to  the 
Weft  Indies.  About  70  years  ago  Mr  John  Ellis 
got  fome  birds  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  with 
them  fome  feeds  for  their  fupport :  The  birds  dying 
foon  after,  the  feeds  were  thrown  out  of  doors  as  ufc- 
lefs.  From  thefe  feeds  a  new  luxuriant  grafs  fprung 
up,  which  attrafted  the  notice  of  Mr  Ellis  and  his  fa- 
inily.  He  had  a  horfe,  and  afterwards  a  cow,  brought 
•where  it  was ;  both  of  them  eat  of  it  greedily.  It  was 
:then  tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  and  gradually  culti- 
vated :  at  this  day  it  is  common  all  over  Jamaica  ; 
and  next  to  the  fugar-cane  and  plantain-tree,  the  great- 
cll  bleffing  to  that  ifland.  It  agrees  with  every  foil 
and  fituation  ;  and  in  many  of  the  rocky  and  barren 
parts  of  Jamaica,  which  formerly  could  not  fupport  a 
^oat,  may  now  be  feen  large  herds  of  cattle,  fheep,  and 
horfes,  in  excellent  order,  and  fitted  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  rural  ceconomy  or  the  market.  Since  Guinea- 
grafs  became  fo  common,  falted  beef  and  pork  is  but 
little  ufed  by  the  white  people  in  Jamaica.  Frefli  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and  poultry,  are  ill  abundance  ;  and  on 
the  whole  cheaper  than  falted  meats  from  Ireland  or 
America  :  By  thefe  means,  too,  people  live  better,  and 
enjoy  as  good  health  as  others  in  Europe. 

Guinea-grafs  is  beft  propagated  by  the  rootn,  and 
planted  about  three  feet  afunder.  In  fix  months  it 
grows  very  tall,  fo  as  often  to  be  fix  feet  high.  At 
this  time  horfes  and  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  what 
they  pleafe  of  it ;  and  while  they  flough  up  the  fur- 
nace of  the  ground  with  their  feet,  they  fhake  the  ripe 
feed.  The  rank  grafs  is  afterwards  cut  down,  burned 
.off,  and  the  old  ftocks  rooted  up  and  thrown  away. 
The  feeds  vegetate  and  throw  up  a  plentiful  cr»p  ; 
which  with  common  attention  will  h&  many  years. 
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For  this  purpofe  a  Guinea  grafs  pafture  require«#to  be 
kept  clean,  and  fupplied  in  particular  places  as  may  be 
neceffaiy  from  time  to  time.  The  fields  ought  to  be 
divided  into  parks  by  fences,  and  the  cattle  (hifted 
from  one  inclofure  to  another  occafionally. 

PANINl  (Paolo),  a  painter  of  perfpedive  and  ar- 
chitefture.  He  was  born  at  Placentia  in  1691,  with 
a  mod  happy  genius  to  painting,  which  he  cultivated 
by  ttudying  at  Rome,  where  he  defigned  every  veftige 
of  ancient  magnificence,  the  ruins  of  fuperb  Roman 
edifices,  cenotaphs,  columns,  baths,  arches,  and  obe- 
li Acs,  as  alfo  fome  of  the  moft  entire  buildings,  the  or- 
naments of  modern  Rome. 

He  ftudied  the  works  of  Ghifolfi  with  peculiar  plea- 
fure  ;  he  formed  his  tafte,  flyle,  and  manner,  by  the 
compofitions  of  that  efteemcd  artift  ;  and  his  ftrongeft 
ambition  was  to  imitate  him  ;  fo  that  he  foon  became 
eminent  in  that  ftyle  beyond  all  his  cotemporaries. 
His  compofition  is  rich  ;  the  truth  of  his  perfpeAive 
is  critically  exaft  ;  and  his  paintings  are  univerfally 
efteemed  for  the  grandeur  of  the  architefture,  for  the 
clearnefs  of  his  colouring,  for  the  beautiful  figures 
which  he  generally  introduced,  and  alfo  for  the  elegant 
tafte  with  which  he  difpofed  them.  He  always  de- 
figned them  corredtly,  and  fet  them  off  with  faitable 
attitudes  and  cxpreffiort. 

However,  this  defcription  of  his  merit  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  allude  to  his  early  and  prime  performances ; 
for  in  his  latter  time,  his  piAures  were  diftingulfhablc 
by  a  free  and  broad  touch,  but  they  are  feeble  in  their 
colouring  and  cfFeft.  At  all  times,  inrleed,  he  wis  too 
apt  to  defign  his  figures  rather  too  large  for  the  ar- 
chitefture,  which  diminilhed  the  grandeur  of  the  moft 
magnificent  parts  of  his  compofition,  and  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  pra£liceof  Ghifolfi;  whofe  works  muft 
perpetually  afford  a  pleafing  deception  to  the  eye,  by 
the  perfpeftive  proportions  obferved  between  the  fi- 
gures, buildings,  and  diftances. 

At  Rivoli,  a  pleafurc-houfe  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  there  are  feveral  of  Fanini's  paintings, 
which  are  views  of  that  fine  retreat  and  its  environs. 
They  are  beautifully  coloured,  well  handled,  and  witk 
a'toiich  full  of  fpirit  ;  though  In  fome  parts  the  yellow 
feems  a  little  too  predominant,  and  the  lights  are  not 
always  diftributed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  tnc 
moft  ftriking  efFeft. 

PANIONIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  ia 
honour  of  Neptune  by  a  concourfe  of  people  from  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  feftival, 
that  if  the  bull  offered  in  facrifice  happened  to  bellow, 
it  was  accounted  an  omen  of  divine  favour;  becaufc 
that  found  was  theught  to  be  acceptable  to  Neptune. 

PANNARIA,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands.  See  Li- 
para,  and  Lipari. — The  ancients  called  it  Therni/tat 
from  the  hot  waters  which  they  found  in  it.  It  may 
be  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It 
bears  wheal,  and  grapes  from  which  the  inhabitants 
make  wine.  Pannaria,  like  the  other  adjacent  illands, 
appears'to  be  a  volcano  ;  its  original  having  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  continued  eruptions,  it  is  now  no  longer 
of  a  conical  figure.  It  contains  about  100  inhabitants, 
reckoning  every  foul,  men,  women,  and  children.  It 
is,  like  Stromboli,  governed  by  a  curate,  who  depends 
on  the  prieft  of  the  parifti  of  St  Jcfeph  in  Lipari;  and 
6  whea 
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when  any  coilple  in  the  ifland  determine  to  marry,  they 
muft  crof8  the  fea  to  Lfpari  to  receive  the  nuptial  be- 
nediftion  in  the  pariQi  of  St  Jofeph,  or  pay  a  fum  for 
a  licence  to  impower  the  curate  of  Pannaria  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  All  the  bther  adjoining  iflcOiids  are 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  regulation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannaria  live  by  fifhing,  and  by 
taking  fmall  quantities  of  game  on  this  and  the  little 
contiguous  iflands.  They  bring  up  and  tame  thofe 
birds  known  by  the  name  of  gul/tt  which  are  feen  in 
tempeftuous  weather  flying  near  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
They  arc  here  called  corraccio.  The  body  of  the  bird 
and  the  tips  of  its  wings  are  white  ;  but  the  head,  the 
tail,  and  the  reft  of  the  wings,  are  grey  :  they  are 
of  the  fize  of  Indian  hens:  their  wings  are  prodii^iouf- 
ly  large :  they  have  their  nefts  on  the  fteep  inacceflible 
cliffs  of  the  feveral  iflands.  When  the  iflanders  bring 
thefe  birds  up  tame,  they  feed  them  with  fifli,  which, 
though  of  fuch  fize  that  you  would  think  it  impofii!  le 
for  their  ftomachs  to  receive  them,  they  eagerly  ftrctch 
their  necks  and  fwallow  rapacioufly.  Tbefe  birds  are 
thus  brought  up  to  be  as  tame  as  pullets  or  pigeons  : 
and  fuch  an  attachment  do  they  often  acquire  to  the 
places  in  which  they  are  reared,  that  fonie  of  them 
have  been  known  to  return  to  thefe  iflands  after  being 
conveyed  to  Mclazzo  and  Meffina. 

On  the  fummit  of  a  hill  in  this  ifland,  which  pro- 
jefts  over  the  fea,  the  inhabitants  pretend  to  fhow  a 
caftle  and  an  infcriptloa.  But  their  caftle  is  only  aj[i 
elevated  peak  of  the  rock,  which  nature  feems  to  have 
prepared  as  a  retreat  for  birds.  It  confifts  of  puzzo- 
kna ;  and  has  been  aftually  formed  by  the  aftion  of 
winds  and  rains,  for  a  long  courfe  of  time,  into  a  fan- 
♦aftic  figure,  which  may  appear,  when  carelefsly  viewed 
from  a  diftance  by  an  undiftinguifhing  eye,  the  remains 
of  fome  ancient  Uru^ture.  The  good  people  of  the 
ifland,  not  being  able  to  judge  of  it  otherwife  than 
from  appearance,  are  perfuaded,  that  it  can  be  nothing 
but  a  caftle,  which  muft  have  been  reared  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ifland  againft  the  Turks  and  the  corfairs 
cf  Barbary.  Thefe  they  confider  as  the  moft  dread- 
ful fcourge  with  which  mankind  can  poffibly  be  af- 
flifted,  and  fear  them  much  more  than  the  eruptions 
of  the  volcano.  When  they  feel  their  ifland  fliaken, 
they  embark  with  all  their  wealth,  which  a  fingle  floop 
eafily  contains  ;  and  on  board  they  are  fafe  from  both 
the  fliaking  of  the  earth  and  the  eruptions  of  the  lava, 
but  not  from  an  hoftile  fleet. 

In  this  ifland  there  appear  various  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  but  very  ruinous  and  very  fcanty.  In  plough- 
ing the  fields,  many  remains  of  fepulchres,  in  diff'erent 
modes  of  conftruftion,  are  found;  ibme  of  rough  ftones, 
tiles,  or  bricks;  others  confifting  each  of  a  fingle  ftone. 
Vafes  of  various  forts  and  fizes  are  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  fame  fields,  utenfils  of  different  kinds, 
money,  chains,  and  medals  of  lead.  But  none  of  thefe 
relicks  of  antiquity  have  been  prcferved  :  the  good 
people  who  found  them  were  ignorant  of  their  value, 
and  therefore  negleded  them  as  trifles.  In  places  along 
the  fhore  of  the  ifland,  v/here  the  fea  appears  to  have 
encroached,  there  are  fome  hewp  ftones  to  be  feen  : 
they  feem  to  be  remains  of  walls,  which  muft  have  been 
very  ftrong  and  of  elegant  architefture.  In  other 
places  farther  diftant  from  the  ftiore,  there  likewife  ap- 
pear fragments  of  wall*  funk  in  the  grourid,  and  appit- 
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rently  overwhelmed  with  mud,  which  the  winds  and 
rains  have  brought  down  from  the  mountain  above. 
Thefe  remains  fhow,  that  Pannaria,  either  under  the , 
Greeks,  or  in  that  period  when  all  the  elemeRts  were 
taxed  for  the  gratification  of  Roman  luxury,  muft  have 
been  adorned  with  fuperb  buildings,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
jacent iflands  of  Llpari,  Stromboli,  and  Bafiluzzo. 

PANNELS  of  a  Saddle,  are  two  cufliions  or  bol- 
fters,  filled  wit^  cow's,  deer,  or  horfe's  hair,  and  placed 
under  the  faddle,  on  each  fide,  to  pievent  the  bows  and 
bands  from  galling  the  horfe. 

PANNICULUS  carnosus,  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy, a  robu  i  flefliy  tunic,  fitnated  in  beafts  between 
the  ftin  and  the  fat;  by  means  of  which  they  can  move 
ther  fliln  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  Is  altogether  wanting 
in  mankind. 

PANNONIA  (Pliny,  Strabo,  DIo),  an  extenfive 
country  of  Europe,  having  the  Danube  on  the  north, 
Dalmatia  on  the  fouth,  Noricnm  on  the  weft,  and 
Moefia  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided  into  Superior  and  In- 
ftrior  ( Ptolemy,  DIo).  The  common  boundary  be- 
tween both  were  the  river  Arabo  and  mount  Cetius^ 
having  the  Superior  to  the  woil,  and  the  Inferior  on 
the  eaft  fide.  This  divifion  is  thought  to  be  no  older 
than  the  times  of  the  Ant«nlnes.  Pannonicvi  the  epi- 
thet (Martial). 

PANOMPHiEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  defignation  gi- 
ven to  Japiter,  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  be  the  origlnar 
author  of  all  forts  of  divination,  having  the  books  of 
fate,  and  out  of  them  revealing  either  mere  or  lefs,  as 
he  pleafed,  to  inferior  daemons. 
PANOPOLIS.  SeeAcHMiM. 
PANORMUS  (Polybius,  Paufanias),  a  town  of 
Achaia,  in  Peloponnefus,  near  the  promontory  Rhium. 
—•  Another  (Ptolemy,  Pliny),  a  town  on  the  north 
fide  of  Crete. — A  third  (Ptolemy),  in  Macedonia,  on 
the-^gean  fea,  near  mount  Athos. — A  fourth,  of  Sa- 
mos  (Lity). —  A  fifth,  of  Sicily;  an  sncient  city,  built 
by  the  Phoenicians  (Thucydides) ;  a  principal  town  of 
the  Carthaginians  (Polybius)  ;  ficuated  between  Lily- 
bseus  and  Pelorus  (Mela)  :  a  Roman  colony.  Now 
Palermo,  capital  of  the  ifland,  on  the  north  fide,  E. 
Long.  13.  N.  Lat.  38.  30. — A  fixth  Panormus  of  the 
Thraeia  Cherfonefus,  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  pcninfula,  and  mentioned  by  no  other  writer. 

Panormus  (Ptolemy),  a  port  of  Attica;  its  name 
denoting  it  to  he  capacious. — Another,  of  Epirua 
(Strabo,  Ptolemy) ;  a  large  harbour  in  the  heart  of  the 
MontesCerauni,  below  the  citadel  Chimasra. — A  third, 
of  Ionia  (Strabo)  ;  near  Ephefus,  with  the  ttmple  of 
the  Ephefian  Diana. 

PANORPA,  the  Scorpion-fly,  in  zoology,  a  ge-  Plate" 
nus  of  infefts  belonging  to  the  order  of  Reuroptera.*-*-*"^^^"^' 
The  roftrum  is  horny  and  cylindrical  ;  there  arc  two 
pappi,  and  three  ftemonata ;  the  feelers  are  longer 
than  the  thorax.   The  body  of  this  infeft  is  of  a  black 
brown  colour,  yellow  oQ  the  fides,  with  a  few  fpots  of 
the  fame  on  the  top.     Its  tail,  formed  by  the  Xhrst  Barbut  on 
laft  fegments  of  the  abdomen,  is  of  a  maroon-colour  ;  ^l'*''^''' 
of  thofe  three  fegments,  the  laft  is  larger,  almoft  reund, 
and  terminates  in  two  hooks,  which  conftitutes  a  tail 
like  that  of  the  fcorpion.    The  v?ings  as  long  as  the 
body,  are  diaphanous,  reticulated,  with  fibres  and  ftripes 
of  fpot'3  of  a  brown  colour.   Sometimes  we  niieet  with 
diffct  ^nt  vntictiesoi  this  inf^ft,  confiding:  in  the  colour 

of^ 
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Pantalafia  6f  the  Avings.  Some,  inftead  of  feverdl  ftripes  of  fpots 
Pantaloon.  "P°"  ^^^^f  haveTanly  a  fingle  black,  ftripe,  tranf. 

'  verfe  and  irregular,  fituated  on  the  middle  of  the  wing', 
the  extremity  whereof  is  alfo  black  :  others  have  their 
wings  entirely  white,  excepting  the  extremity,  which 
IS  black.  The  kind  of  forceps  thnt  is  feen  at  the  hin- 
der part  of  this  infeft  is  ufed  by  the  males  to  lay  hold 
-of  their  females  in  their  amorous  embraces:  the  threat- 
ening tail  of  the  male  does  no  mifchief.  This  infeft  is 
■found  in  meadows,  by  the  fide  of  ditches.  There  are 
four  fpecies,  diftinguiihed  by  the  colour  and  (hape  of 
their  wings. 

PANTALARIA,  an  Ifland  in  the  Med  iterranean 
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buflPoons  iifiially  wear ;  which  is  made  predfely  to  tTie  Pantarbj 
form  of  their  body,  and  ail  of  a  piece  from  head  to  'I 
foot.  Pantheifr 

And  hence  thofe  who  wear  a  habit  of  this  kind,  "  "^ 
for  conveniency,  under  their  other  clothes,  are  called 
pantaloons  oiYtmcQ. 

PANTARBE,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  to 
an  imaginary  ftone,  the  effeas  of  which  upon  gold 
were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  loadftone  upon  iron.  The 
ancients,  as  well  as  fome  modern  writers,  feem  to  have 
had  an  opinion  that  there  was  fuch  a  ftone  ;  and  the 
amphttans  of  Pliny  is  defcribed  as  pofleffing  this  re- 
markable quality  ;  but  neither  they  nor  we  have  ever 


fea,  between  Sicily  and  the  main  land  of  Africa,  about    found  reafon,  from  any  experiment  well  afcertained^ 


■^1 7  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  near  the  coaft  of  Tu- 
nis, and  abounds  in  cotton,  fruits^  and  wine  ;  but  the 
■inhabitants  are  obliged  to  bring  all  their  corn  to  Sicily, 
.as  it  belongs  to  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  E.  Long. 
'.11.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  55. 

PANTjENUS,  a  ftoic  philofopher,  born  in  Sicily 


to  believe  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a  ftone. 

PANTHEA,  in  antiquity,  were  fingle  ftatiies, 
compofed  of  the  figures,  or  fymbols,  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent divinities  together.  Father  Joubert,  who  calls 
them  panthear  and  who  has  remarked  them  fometimes 
on  medals,  fayg  their  heads  are  moft  commonly  adorn- 


.(though  fome  have  erroneoufly  fuppofed  him  to  beaHe-  ed  with  the  fymbols  or  attributes  belonging  to  feveral 
u      \  i.„  r.i-  r/-.  ,  An  inftance  of  this  appears  in  a  medal  of  An- 

toninus Pius  ;  which  reprefents  Serapis  by  the  buflial 
it  bears  ;  the  Sun  by  the  crown  of  rays  ;  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  by  the  rams  horns;  Pluto  by  the  large  beard  ; 
and  jEfculapius  by  the  ferpent  twifted  in  his  hand. 
M.  Baudelot,  in  a  diflertatlon.on  the  Lares,  obferves. 


-brew)  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
.»He  prefided  over  the  celebrated  fchool  of  Alexandria, 
■'where,  from  the  time  of  Sfc  Mark,  the'founder  of  that 
Tchurch,  they  had  always  a  divine  that  was  eminent  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  inftruA  them  in  human  learning.  This  employ- 


;raent  he  was  obliged  to  leave  ;  for  when  the  Indians  that  the  panthea  had  their  origin  from  the  fuperftition 
required  of  Demetrius  biftiop  of  Alexandria  to  fend  of  thofe,  who, 'taking  feveral  gods  for  the  proteftors 
■them  one  to  inftruft  them  in  Chriftianity,  he  fent  of  their  houfes,  united  them  all  in  the  fame  ftatue, 
Pantsenus,^  who  undertook  the  miflion  with  joy,  and  by  adorning  It  with  the  feveral  fymbols  proper  to  each 
behaved  himfelf  very  properly  in  it.   We  are  told,  that    of  thefe  deities. 

PANTHEISM,  a  philofophical  fpecies  of  ic^olatry 
leadingto  atheifm,in  vrhich  the  univerfe  was  confidered 
as  the  fupreme  God.  W"r.o  was  the  inventor  of  this 
abfurd  fyftem,  is,  perh?ps,  not  known  ;  but  it  was  of 
early  origin,  and  differently  modified  by  different  phi- 
lofophers.  Some  held  the  univerfe  to  be  oneimmenfe 
animal,  of  which  the  incorporeal  foul  was  properly 
their  God,  and  the  heavens  and  earth  the  body  of  that 
God;  whilft  others  held  but  one  fubftance,  partly 
aaive  and  partly  paflive  ;  and  therefore  looked  upon 
the  vifible  univerfe  as  the  only  Numeru  The  earlieft 
Grecian  Pantheift  of  whom  we  read  was  OrpheuiJ^ 


•'the  Indians  had  been  tinftured  with  Chriftianity  by 
St  Bartholemew  the  apcftle  ;  and  that  Pantsenus  met 
■with  the  Hebrew  original  of  St  Matthew's  gofpel, 

'■which  the  apoftle  had  left  there.  St  Jerome  fays  that 
Pantaenus  brought  it  with  him  ;  and  that  it  was,  in 
his  time,  preferved  in  the  library  of  Alexandria.  But 
we  fufpcft  St  Jerome  to  1  e  miftaken  in  this  refpedl. 
When  PantKnus  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  reaft'umed 
the  government  of  the  fchool  of  that  city,  which,  it  is 
probable,  he  had,  during  his  abfence,  committed  to 

'the  care  of  St  Clement,  a  prefbyter  of  Alexandria. 
He  explained  the  fcriptures  publicly,  under  the  reign 


of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Caracalla ;  and  was,  in  St  who  called  the  world  the.  body  of  God^  and  its  feveral 
Jerome's  opinion,  m.ore  ferviceable  to  the  church  by  parts  Lis  members,  making  the  whole  univerfe  one  di 
his  difcourfes  than  by  his  writings.  He  publiftied  fome 
commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  which  are  loft.  "  That 
the  prophets  often  exprtfs  themfelves  in  indiflPerent 
terms,  and  that  they  make  ufe  of  the  prefent  time  in- 
ftead of  the  paft  and  future,"  Is  a  rule  of  Pantaenus, 
which  has  been  followed  by  all  fucceeding  interpreters. 
Theodorus  has  related  this  rule  ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  it 
as  if  Pantasnus  had  rather  faid  than  written  it. 

We  may  have  fome  notion  ©f  Pantcenus's  manner  of 


•vine  animal.  According  to  Cudworth,  Orpheus  and 
his  followers  believed  in  the  immaterial  foul  of  the 
world  ;  therein  agreeing  with  Ariftolle,  who  certainly 
held  that  God  and  matter  are  coeternal  ;  and  that 
there  is  fome  fuch  union  between  them,  ns  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men.  See  MtTAPHv- 
sics,  n^  264. 

In  the  ancient  Orphic  theology,  we  are  taught, 
that  '*  this  univerfe,  and  all  things  belonging  to  it, 
cx;daining  the  fcriptures  by  the  hke  performances  of  were  made  luitJnn  God  ;  that  all  things  aie  contained 
■St  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others  who  together  in  the  nuoinb  of  God  ;  that  God  is  the /jf/zJ 
were  brought,  up  in  that  fchool,  .  and  middle  of  all  things;  that  he  is  the         of  the 

Pantaloon,  a  fort  of  garment  confifting  of   ear/ b  znd  heaven  ;  that  ht  is  the  depth  of  the  fea,  the  air 
breeches  and  ftockings  all  of  one  piece ;  faid  to  have   we  breathe,  the  force  of  the  untamcable  fre;  that 
-been  firft  introduced  by  the  Venetians.  he  is  the  fun,  moon,  and  Jlars  ;  that  there  is  one  divine 

Pantaloon',  oh  the  theatre.  Is  a  buffoon  or  maftv-    body;  for, 
.ed  perfon,  who  performs  high  and  grotcfque  dances,  nav7x  y«f  tv  ^t^axo.  ra    auf.«lc  ^nr^, 

,and  ftiows  violent  and  extravagant  poftures  and  airs.    "  all  thefe  things  lie  in  the  great  body  of  God."  But 

.The  word  is  likcwife  ufed  for  the  habit  or  drefs  thefe    further,  to  prove  that  the  mpft  ancient  Greek  philo- 
258.  '  foph«-8 
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foplicrs  refolved  all  things  into  God,  and  made  God  fters  marbl 
ally  we  rtiall  cite  a  moft  remarkable  paffage  from  Plu' 
larch's  Defect  of  Oracles.  "  Whereas  there  are  two 
caufes  of  all  generations,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
the  moft  ancient  theologcra  and  poets  attended  only 
to  the  more  excellent  of  thefe  two  ;  refolvinar  all  things 
into  God,  and  pronouncing  this  of  them  univerfally  ; 

«  that  God  is  both  the  beginning  and  middle,  and  that 
all  things  are  out  of  God ;'  infomuch,  that  they  had 
fto  regard  at  all  to  the  other  natural  and  neceffary  caufes 
of  things  :  but  on  the  contrary,  their  juniors,  who  were 
galled  tiaturalijls^  deviating  from  this  moft  excellent  and 
divine  principle,  placed  all  in  bodies,  their  palTions,  col- 
lifions,  mutations,  and  commixtures." 

That  by  the  moft  ancient  thcologers  here  mention- 
ed, Plutarch  meant  Orpheus  and  his  imm.ediate  follow- 
ers, is  plain  from  the  Orphic  verfe  by  which  he  proves 
their  antiquity.  By-their  juniors,  whom  he  calls  natii- 
ralifts,  he  could  mean  no  other  than  the  firft  Jewifh 
philofophcrs,  Anaximander,  Anaxlmenes,  and  HippOy 
1»ho  were  followed  by  the  atheiftical  atomlfts,  Leucip 
pus,  Democrltus,  Protagoras,  and  Epicurus.  But  with 
refpeft  to  the  unlverfe  being  God,  and  all  things  di- 
vine and  human  being  moditicatlons  of  mere  matter, 
the  ftoics  undoubtedly  agreed  with  Anaximander  and 
his  followers  ;  for  the  fchool  of  Zeno  held  but  one 
fubftance.  See  Metaphysics,  n°  265.  This  impious 
doftrlnc,  that  all  things  are  God,  and  that  there  is 
but  one  fubftance,  was  revived  in  modern  times  by 
Spinoza,  an  apoftate  Jew.  As  we  fhall  give  a  life  of 
him  and  a  view  of  his  principles,  we  muft  refer  the 
reader  for  a  fuller  account  of  Panthelfm  to  Spinoza. 
See  alfo  Pan. 

PANTHEON,  a  beautiful  edifice  at  Rome,  anci- 
ently a  temple,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  ;  but  now 
converted  into  a  church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  murtyrs. 

This  edifice  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  built 
^  by  Agrippa  fon-in-lawto  Augultus,  becaufe  It  has  the 
following  infcription  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico. 

M.  agrippa  L.  F.  cos.  TERTIUM  FECIT. 

Several  antiquarians  and  artlfts,  however,  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  pantheon  exifted  in  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  that  it  was  only  embellifhed  by 
Agrippa,  who  added  the  portico.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
however,  the  pantheon,  when  perfefted  by  Agrippa, 
was  an  exceedingly  magnificent  building  ;  the  form  of 
whofe  body  is  round  or  cyhndrical,  and  its  roof  or 
dome  is  fpherical  :  it  is  144  feet  diameter  within  ;  and 
the  hejghtof  it,  from  the  pavement  to  the  grand  aper- 
ture on  its  top,  through  which  it  receives  the  light,  is 
juftasmuch.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  inner 
circumference  is  divided  into  feven  grand  niches, 
wrought  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall :  fix  of  which  arc 
flat  at  the  top ;  but  the  feventh,  oppofite  tothe  entrance, 
is  arched.  Before  each  niche  arc  two  columns  of  an- 
tique yellow  marble  fluted,  and  of  one  entire  Uock, 
miking  in  all  14,  the  fineft  In  Rome.  The  whole  wall 
of  the  temple,  as  high  as  the  grand  cornice  inclufive,  is 
cafcd  with  divers  forts  of  precious  marble  in  compart- 
ments. The  frieze  is  entirely  of  porphyry.  Above  the 
grand  cornice  arifes  an  attic,  in  which  v/efe  wrought,  at 
equal  diftances,  14  oblong  fquare  niches  :  between  each 
Xiiche  were  four  marble  pilalters,  and  between  the  pila- 

\k)L.  XIII.  P-art  II. 
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tables  of  various  kinds.    This  attic  had  a  Panthean. 
complete  entablature ;  butthe  cornice  projefted  lefs  than  "V— ' 
that  of  the  grand  order  below.  Immediately  from  thecor- 
nice  fprings  the  fpherical  roof,  divided  by  bands,  which 
crofs  each  other  like  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  an  ar- 
tificial t^rreftrial  globe   The  fpaces  between  the  bands 
dccreafe  in  fize  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the  roof ; 
to  which,  however,  they  do  not  reach,  there  being  a 
confiderable  plain  fpacc  between  them  and  the  great 
opening.  That  fo  bold  a  roof  might  be  as  ll^jht  as  pof- 
fible,  the  archiiedt  formed  the  fubftance  of  the  fpaces 
between  the  bands  of  nothing  but  Hme  snd  pumice- 
ftones.  The  walls  below  were  decorated  with  lead  and 
brafs,  and  works  of  carved  filver  over  them  ;  and  the 
roof  was  covered  on  the  outfide  with  plates  of  gilded 
bronze.    There  was  an  afcent  from  the  fpringing  of 
the  roof  to  the  very  fammit  by  a  flight  of  feven  flairs. 
And  if  certain  authors  may  be  credited,  thefe  ftairs 
were  ornamented  with  pedeftrian  ftatues  ranged  as  an 
amphitheatre.    This  notion  was  founded  on  a  paflage 
of  Pliny,  who  fays,  "  That  Diogenes  the  iculptor  de- 
corated the  pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  elegant  ftatues; 
yet  that  it  was  difficult  to  judge  of  their  merit,  upon 
account  of  their  elevated  fituation."     The  portico  is 
compofed  of  16  columns  of  granite,  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, eight  of  which  ftand  in  front,  with  an  equal 
intercolunDniation  all  along,  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
Vitruvlus,  who  is  for  having  the  fpace  anfwering  to 
the  door  of  a  temple,  wider  than  the  reft.    Of  thefe 
columns  is  a  pediment,  whofe  tympanum,  or  flat,  was 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  brafs ;  the  crofs  beams 
which  formed  the  celhng  of  the  portico  were  covered 
With  the  fame  metal,  and  fo  were  the  doors.  The  afcent 
up  to  the  portico  was  by  eight  or  nine  fteps. 

Such  w^as  the  pantheon,  the  richnefs  of  which  in- 
duced Pliny  to  rank  it  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

The  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
damaged  the  Pantheon  very  confiderably  :  it  was  re- 
paired by  Domitian ;  which  occafioncd  fome  writers  to 
mention  that  prince  as  the  founder  of  the  building.  The 
emperor  Adrian  alfo  did  fomething  to  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  pantheon  is  more  indebted  to  Septimius 
Scverus,  than  to  any  one  fincc  its  ereftion.  The  moft, 
perhaps,  that  any  of  his  predeceffors  had  done,  was  the 
adding  fome  ornament  to  it:  Septimiut  beftowed  eflen- 
tial  reparations  upon  it.  The  following  infcription  ap- 
pears upon  the  architrave  : 

IMP.  CAES.  SEPTIMIVS.  SEVERVS. 
PIV3.  PERTINAX. 
ARABICTS.  PARTHICVS.  PONTIF. 

MAX.  TRIE.  POT. 
KI.  cos.  III.  P.  P.  ET.  IMP.  CAES. 
MARCVS. 
AVREl/IVS.  ANTONINVS.  PITS. 
FELIX.  AVG.  TRIB. 
?OT.  T.  COS,  PROCOS.  PANTHETft. 
VETVSTATE. 
OBRVPTVM.  CVM.  OMNI.  CVLTT. 
RESTITVERVNT. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  aftoniftiment,  that  a  ftruc- 
ture,  which,  granting  it  to  have  been  built  by  Agrip- 
pa, was  not  more  than  200  years  old,  fliould  have 
fallen  into  decay  through  age.  This  fingle  confidera- 
tion  feeras  fufficient  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  thofe 
4  T  whi 
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Pdntheon.  who  believe  it  to  have  flood  in  the  tlm«  of  the  com- 
^"•-'v^  moowealth. 

The  temjile  fubfifted  in  all  its  grandeur  tiil  the  in- 
ciH-fion  of  Alaric  in  the  time  of  Honorius,  Zoxymua 
relates,  that  the  Romans  having  cn.'jaged  to  furniili 
this  harWian  prince  with  3000  pounds  weight  of  gold 
find  5000  pounds  weight  of  lilver,  upon  conditioa  thr.t 
he  Hiould  depart  from  their  walls  ;  and  it  proving  im- 
poflible  to  raife  thofe  fums  either  out  of  the  pubhc 
treafury  or  private  purfeSj  they  were  obhged  to  {trio 
the  temples  of  their  itatues  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
filvcr.  It  is  pro' .able  that  the  pantheon  fupplied  a  good 
part,  asthatof  Jupiter  Capicolinus  was  the  only  one  in 
ilomc  that  could  vie  with  it  for  riches. 

Alaric  carried  off  nothing  from  the  Romans  befides 
.their  precious  metals.  Thirty-nine  years  after  this, 
Genfcric  king  of  the  Vandals  took  away  part  of  their 
marbles  ;  aad  whether  from  a  greedinefs  of  plunder, 
or  from  a  relifh  of  the  produaions  of*art,  loaded 
one  of  his  Hiips  with  ftatues.  It  cannot  be  queftion- 
ed,  but  that  on  this  orcafion  the  pantheon*  was  forced 
to  part  with  more  of  its  ornaments,  and  that  the  in- 
e:^ImaMe  wcwks  of  Diogenes  becaoic  the  prey  of  this 
barbarian. 

Before  thefe  unwelcome  vifits  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, the  Chriflian  emperors  had  iffued  edifts  for  demo- 
Ii;hing  the  Pagan  temples.  But  ihe  Romans  what- 
ever were  their  mocivcs,  fpared  the  pantheon,  which  is 
known  to  have  fuffered  no  damage  from  the  zeal  of  the 
pontiifs,  or  the  indignation' of  the  faints,  before  the  firfl; 
jiege  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  It  ren>2ined  fo  rich  till 
about  the  year  655,  as  to  excite  the  avarice  ofConftan. 
tine  II.  who  came  from  Conftantinople  to  pillage  the 
pantheon,  and  executed  bis  purpofe  fo  far  as  to  itrip  it 
both  of  itfi  infide  and  outfide  brazen  coverings,  which 
he  tranfported  to  Syracufe,  where  they  foon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

About  fifty  years  before  this,  pope  Boniface  IV. 
had  obtained  the  pantheon  of  the  emperor  Photas,  to 
make  a  church  of  it.  The  artilts  of  thefe  days  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  excellence  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  and  fpoiled  every  thing  they 
laid  their  hands  upon.  To  this  period  certain  alte- 
rations are  to  be  referred,  of  which  we  fnall  fpeak 
by  and  by. 

After  the  devaftations  of  the  barbarians,  Rome  was 
contrafted  within  a  narrow  compafs :  the  fc^ven  hills 
were  aban.Ioncd  ;  and  the  Campus  Martins,  being  an 
even  plain,  and  near  the  Tyber,  became  the  ground- 
plat  of  the  whole  city.  The  pantheon  happening  to 
Itand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campus  Martins,  was  pre- 
fently  furrounded  with  houfe«,  which  fpoiled  the  fine 
profpeft  of  it ;  and  it  was  yet  more  deplorably  difgra- 


ced  fey  fome  of  them  which  flood  clofe  to  its  walls. 
Pedlars  fhades  were  built  even  within  its  portico,  and 
the  intercolumniations  were  bj-icked  up,  to  the  irrepa- 
rable damage  of  the  matohlefs  pillars,  of  which  fome 
loft  part  of  their  capitals,  fome  of  their  bafes,  and 
others  were  chifTeled  out  fix  or  feven  inches  deep, 
and  as  many  feet  high,  to  let  in  pofts.  Which  excava- 
tiona  are  t^  this  day  half  filled  up  with  brick  and  mor- 
tar ;.  a  fad  monunjent  of  the  licentioufntfa  of  the 
vulgar,  and  of  the  ftopid  avarice  of  thofe  who  fold 
them  the  privilege  to  ruin  the  nobleft  piece  of  art  in 
the  world ! 

.  Thia  djforder  continued  till. the  pontificate  of  Eu. 
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gene  IV.  whofe  zeal  for  the  decency  of  a  confLcra. 
ted  place,  prevailed  upon  hitn  to  have  all  the  houfes 
cleared 'cfA'.iy  that  incumbered  the  pantheon,  and  fo 
the  mifcr;ible  barracks  in  the  portico  were  knocked 
down. 

From  the  time  Conftantius  carried  off  the  brafs  pla- 
ting of  the  externa!  roof,  that  p  ;rt  was  expoted  to  the 
injuries  of  t!^e  w^aihcr,  or  at  beft  was  but  flightly 
til.d  in,  till  Benedici  ii.  covered  it  with  lead,  which 
Nicholas  V.  renewed  in  a  better  ilyle.. 

It  does  not  appear  that  from  this  time  to  Ur- 
ban VI II.  any  pope  did  ai;y  thing  remarkable  to  the 
pantheon. 

Raphael  Urban,  who  had  no  equal  as  a  painter,  and 
who  as  an  architeit  had  no  fuperior,  left  a  confider.3hie 
fan>  t7  his  will  for  the  reparation  of  the  pantlieon, 
where  his  tomb  is  placed.  Perino  de  la  Vagua,  Jaco- 
mo  Udino,  Hannibal  Carracci,  Flamingo  Vacca,  and 
the  celebrated  Archangelo  Corelli,  did  the  fame.  All 
the  ornaments  within,  that  have  any  claim  to  be  called 
good,  are  of  the  later  times;  the  paintings  merit 
eiteem  ;  and  the  ftatues,  though  not  matlerpieces,  da 
honour  to  fculjpture,  which  alone  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  poftcrior  to  tha  15th  century.  ^ 

But,  with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  a  pontiff,  who  was 
otherwife  a  protedtor,  and  even  3  pradifer  of  the  arts, 
it  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  Urban  VIII.  had  not 
known  that  the  pantheon  exiaed.  The  infcriptions  cut 
at  the  fide  of  the  door  inform  us,  that  he  repaired  il ; 
yet,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  built  up  with  one  hand, 
he  pulled  dov^n  with  the  other.  He  caufed  two  bel- 
fries of  a  wretched  talle  to  be  erefted  on  the  ancient 
front  work,  and  he  divefted  the  portico  of  all  the  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  grandeur,  viz.  the  brazen  cover- 
ture of  the  crofs  beams,  which  amounted  to  fuch  a 
prodigious  quantity,  that  not  only  the  vaft  baldaquin 
or  canopy  ol  the  confeffional  in  St  Peter's  was  call  out 
of  it,  but  hkewife  a  great  number  of  cannon  for  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo.  This  pope,  who  was  of  the  fa- 
mily of  ^Barbarini,  prefented  alio  as  much  of  this  me- 
tal to  his  nephew,  as  was  fufficient  for  the  dccoratioa 
of  his  new  palace;  on  which  occafion  this  remarkable 
pafquinadc  was  ftuck  up  :, 

^lodnonfecerunl  Barhari  feccre  Barlartn'u 

If  ever  gingle  added  force  to  wit,  it  was  certainly  in 
this  intlance. 

It  IS  furprifing,  that  whiUl  all  thefe  operations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  portico,  he  never  once  thought  of 
repairing  the  damages-  which  time  had  wrought  in  it !  . 
Of  the  16  pillars  which  fupported  this  magnificent  pile, 
there  were  no  more  than  13  left;  the  three  next  the 
temple  of  Minerva  had  disappeared  ;  with  thefe  the 
entablature  and  an  angle  of  the  front  had  tumbled 
down.  There /were  not  wanting  in  Rome  fragments 
enough  of  antique  columns  thai  might  have  been  put 
together,  and  fet  up,  to  have  prevented  the  downfall  : 
of  a  pile  which  deferved  to  ftand  as  long  as  the  world 
endured. 

Alexander  VII.  did  what  Urban  VIII.  had  neglect, 
ted  to.  do.  At  the  fame  time  that  Bernini  was  con- 
ftruaing  the  colonnade  of  St  Peter,  this  pontiff  order- 
ed fearch  to  be  made  for  pillars  to  match  thofe  of  the 
poi  tico  of  the  pantheon  ;  and  fo-me  were  found  not  far 
from  the  French  church  of  St  Lewis  of  the  very  fame 
model.    They  were  granite  of  the  ifle  of  llvs,  ajid  ' 

thofe 
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theon  tbofc  of  the  portico  were  Egyptian  granite  j  the  colour, 
II        hewever,  was  the  fame,  fo  that  the  effea  was  equah 
•   The  pope's  zenl  did  not  ftop  here  ;  he  caufed  aU  the 
old  houfey  before  the  portico  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  foil  and  rubbifh  to  be  cleared  away  which  covered 
the  ftcps,  and  even  the  bafes  of  fome  of  the  pill  irs. 
He  began  covering  the  roof  with  marble,  and  raifed  a 
lantern  over  the  sperture,  to  keep  out  rain  ;  but  death 
took  him  off  before  his  projed  was  completed.^  Cle- 
ment IX.  his  fuccefibr,  inclofed  the  portico  withia  iron 
rails.  Several  later  popes  have  added  to  its  decorations, 
which  were  all  in  the  tafte  oF  the  trmes  they  were 
done  in  ;  and  the  body  of  the  edifice  and  its  architec- 
ture gained  nothing  from  them.    The  main  objea  of 
their  holinefies  liberality  was  the  cmbellifhment  of  the 
grand  altar.    One  gave  purple  curtains,  another  be- 
itowcdfilver  tabernacles;  others  again  vafes,  and  fuperb 
dtefles,  fuited  to  the  folemn  ceremonies  of  religion. 
All  thefe might  be  called  rich;  but  they  had  in  no  fenfe 
a  tendency  to  retrieve  the  ancient  mnjelly  or  original 
fpkndor  of  the  temple.    The  true  gullo  of  the  orna- 
ments was  a  little  imitated  at  the  revival  of  the  arts. 
Good  ttatues  took  place  of  the  flceletons  and  fquat 
figures  that  ridiculoufly  difgraced  the  altar*  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  centuries.    The  paintings  of  Perugino, 
Cozza,  and  Greffi,  covered  the  dull  mofaics  with 
which  the  Greeks  of  Conftantinople  hai  loaded  the 
walls  of  moft  of  the  churches  in  Rome.   '1  he  porphy- 
ry and  the  green  and  yellow  antic^ue  found  among  the 
old  ruins  were  employed  to  much  advimtage. 

There  was  befides  at  R-Oiiie  another  pantheon,  de- 
dicated  to  ^iinerva  ?.s  the  goddefs  of  medicine.  Ic 
was  in  the' form  of  a  decagon,  and  the  dirtsnce  from 
one  angle  to  another  meafured  about  21  hct  and  an 
half.  Between  the  angles-  there  were  nine  round  cha- 
pels, each  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  deity  ;  arid  over 
the  gate  there  was  a  ftatue  of  Mnierva.  The  pan- 
theon of  Athens  was  in  many  refpefts  httle  inferior 
to  the  Roman  one  built  l)y  Agrippa.  The  Greek 
Chriilians  alfo  converted  it  into  a  church,  dedicated 
it  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  name  of  Panegia  ;  and  the 
Turks  changed  it  into  a  melque.  The  pantheon  of 
Nifmes  was  a  temple  in  that  city,  wherein  were  12 
niches  or  ftatues,  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftined  for 
the  12  great  gods.  In  the  Efcurial  is  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent chapel,  crlled  pantheon,  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  38 
feet  high  from  the  pavement,  which  is  compofed  of 
marble  and  jalper  inlayed.  The  uhole  infide  of  the 
chapel  is  of  black  marble,  except  the  lutbern,  and  fome 
ornaments  of  jafper  and  red  marble.  In  this  chapel 
Eie  depolited  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and  queens; 
there  are  only  places  for  26,  and  eight  of  them  are 
d-ready  filled. 

PANTHER,  in  zoolo^^y. 
PANTING,  confiiis  in  a 
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fpirations  and  expirations,  which  happens  when  wet'a-'toRnftv* 
run  or  perform  any  violent  motion.  ^  panLc 

PANTOMIME,  rx^vV;;^i^of,  among  the  ancients,  ^]^;^^ 
a  perfon  who  could  imitate  all  kind  of  anions  and 
charafters  by  figns  and  geftures  without  fpeaking. 

The  pantomimes  made  a  part  i;i  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainments of  the  ancients  ;  their  chief  employment 
was  to  exprefs,  in  geftures  and  adion,  Avhalever  the 
chorus  fung,  changing  their-  countenance  and  behavi- 
our as  the  fubjeft  of  the  fong  varied.  '1  hey  were  very 
ancient  in  Greece,  being  derived  from  the  heroic 
times,  according  to  fome  ;  but  ho^'ever  this  may  be, 
they  were  ceiitainly  known  in  Piato's  time.  In  Rome, 
it  was  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Auguftus  before  they 
made  their  appearance.  As  to  their  drefs,  it  was 
various,  being  always  fuited  as  near  as  poflibic  to  that 
of  the  perfon  they  were  to  im.itate.  The  crocota  was 
much  ufed.  among- the  Roman  pantomimes,  in  which 
and  other  female  drefTes  they  perfonited  women. 

We  have  this  account  of  diem  in  Gibbon's  hiftory: 
«'  The  pantomimes  (a),  who  maintained  their  reputa- 
tion from  the  age  of  Auguftus  to  the  fixth  century, 
exprefled,  without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  various  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  perfedion 
of  their  art,  which  fometimes  difarmed  the  gravity  of 
the  philofopher,  always  excited  the  applaufe  and  won- 
der of  che  people.  The  vaft  and  magnificent  theatres 
of  Rome  were  filled  by  3000  female  dancers,  and 
by  3000  fingers,  with  the  maflcrs  of  the  ref^^ec- 
tive  chorn'i-cs.  Such  was  the  popular  favour  which 
they  enjoyed,  that  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  when  all  ftran- 
gers  were  banifhed  from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contri- 
buting to  the  public  pleafures  exempted  them  from  a 
liw  which  was  ftriftly  executed  againil  the  profefibrs 
of  the  liberal  arts  (b  /." 

Pantomimes  ate  ftill  very  common  in  England:  they 
differ  indeed  in  fome  refpeds  from  tlicfe  of  antiquity  j 
but  they  retain  the  name,  and  hke  thefe  they  c'nfift 
in  the  reprefentations  of  things  merely  Hy  gefturei.^ 

PAN U CO,  a  town  and  province  of  North  America, 
in  New  Spain,  lying  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  with  a 
bifhop's  fee.  There  aie  veins  of  gold,  and  fait  works, 
which  are  the  principal  revenue  of  tliC  inhabitants. — 
It  is  feaced  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
at  afmall  dillancs  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  W. 
Long.  100.  5.  N.  Lat  24.  o. 

PANZ-ACCHIA  (Maria  Helena).  This  paintrcfs 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1668,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
.  appeared  to  have  an  extraordinary  genius  fur  painting. 
She  learned  defign  under  the  diredion  of  Emilio  Tn- 
ruffi;  and  in  a  Oiort  fpace  of  time  made  an  a^onifliing 
proficiency  ;  fo  that  in  the  compafs  of  a  fev/  years  fhe 
acquired  great  readinefs  in  compofition,  correftnefs  of 
outline,  and  a  lovely  tint  of  colouring. 

She  alfo  CKcelled  in  paiating  landfcapes  ;  and  by 
4  T  2  the 
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f  a1  "  See  the  dialo^nie  of  Lucian,  intitled,  De  Sallatione,  torn.  ii.  p.  265^317.  edit.  Reitz.  The  p^.nto^ 
■mimi  obtained  the  honourable  name  of  ;  and  it  was  required  that  tney  ihould  be  converfant  «nth 
almoft  every  tsxt  and  fcicnce.  Burette  (in  the  Memoires  de  1' ^cadenne  des  Infcnpttonsy  torn.  1,  p.  127,  &c.)  has 
Given  a  ihort  hiftory  of  the  art  of  pantomimes.    .  «  clK  j 

ll\  "  Ammianus.  !.  xiv.  c.  6.  ile  complains,  with  decent  indignation,  that  the  ftreets  of  Rome  were  filled 
with  crowd3  of  females,  who  might  have  given  children  to  the  ftate,  l*ut  whofe  ody  occupt,on  was  to  curi 
and  drefs  their  hair  j  ?Mdjac!ari  volubilibus  ^yris^dumcxpnimint  innumerajtmulacra,  qu^  Jinurejabul^  thiotraks. 
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the  beauty  of  her  fituations  and  dlltances  feUured  and 
entertained  the  eye  of  every  jadicious  lieholder.  The 
figures  which  fhe  inferted  had  abundauce  of  grace  ; 
file  rlcfioned  them  v/ith  becoming  attitudes,  and  gave 
them  a  lively  and  natural  exprefiion.  Her  merit  was 
inconttllably  ackncwrledged,  and  her  works  were  ex- 
ceedingly prized  and  coveted. 

PAO  TiNG-FOu>  in  China,  where  the  viceroy  refides, 
IS  the  moft  ronfiderable  city  in  the  province  next  to 
Pekin.     It  has  20  .others  under  its  jiirifdiftion,  three 
of  the  fecond  and  1 7  of  the  third  clafs.    The  coun- 
try around  it  is  pleafant,  and  inferior  in  fertility  to  no 
part  of  China.     It  is  neceflary  to  pafs  this  city  in  go- 
ing from  Pekin  to  the  province  of  Chan-fi. 
P,'«iOLO  (Marco).    See  Paulo. 
PAPA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Vefprin.    It  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  in  1683,  after  raifmg  the  fitge  of  Vienna, 
and  is  fuhjedl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.    It  is  feated  on 
a  mountain,  near  the  river  Miirchaez,  in  E,  Long. 
18.  TO.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

PAP-CASTLE,  in  England,  in  Bridekirk  parifh,  Cum- 
berland, ftoodtwomiles  fromCockermouth,on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Darwent,  whofe  Roman  antiquity  is  proved 
by  fevetal  monuments ;  and  a  large  green  ftone  vefTel 
found  here,  with  little  images  upon  it,  is  fnppofed  to 
have  been  formerly  a  Danifh  font  for  dipping  of  in- 
fants ;  and  has  been  fince  ufed  at  Bridekirk  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  their  fprinkling. 

The  name  ol  Pap-cajlle  feems  to  be  contracted  from 
Pipard  its  owner:  it  is  faid  to  have  been  demolifhed,  and 
the  materials  employed  to  build  Cockermouth  caftle. 

Mr  Kouth,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  thus  defcribes 
the  ruins  difcovered  at  Pap-caftle,  Jan.  16.  \']\\> 

*•  I  made  particular  inquiry  of  the  man  in  whofe 
grounds  they  were  difcovered,  and  of  fome  of  the 
neighbours  prefent  at  the  difcovery.  The  clofe  in 
which  ihey  lay  is  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  fort,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  river,  and  bounded  on 
the  well  by  a  narrow  lane,  probably  the  <via  militarh 
continued;  and  is  ufually  fiiown  to  llrangera  as  the  moft 
remark  ible  here  for  finding  Roman  coins.  They  are 
the  largelt  ruihs  ever  known  to  be  difcovered  in  thefe 
parts  :  for  they  met  with  three  walls  befides  the  pave- 
ment ;  the  firft  lay  eaft  and  weft,  and  was  covered 
with  earth  near  a  foot  high  ;  parallel  to  it  at  feven 
yards,  they  found  a  fecond  ;  and  between  thefe  two, 
about  two  yards  deep  (the  height  of  the  walls,  which 
were  fix  yards  broad,  and  ttrongly  cemented),  they 
came  to  a  pavement  curioufly  laid  with  large  flags, 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  fquare,  and  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  as  1  meafured  them  :  but  imagining  there 
muft  be  money  under  it,  they  covered  ii^^iip  till  night, 
and  then  tore  it  all  up.  It  was  compofed  of  flags  of 
different  thicknefs  :  under  the  thinner  was  a  coarfe 
flrong  cement,  which  caufed  them  to  be  broken  in  ta- 
king up  ;  but  the  thicker  are  pretty  entire.  Part  of 
the  wall  ftood  on  the  floor,  and  the  edge  was  fecnred 
by  a  fine  red  cement  two  inches  thick,  fuppofed  to 
be  intended  to  keep  the  floor  dry.  They  imagined 
therafelves.at  the  corner  of  the  building,  the  third  wall 
(landing  at  right  angles  with  the  firft,  and  the  fecond 
parallel  to  the  ftony  lane,  on  which  was  an  old  hedge 
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fquare,  and  two  inches  deep.    They  likewife-found  a 

fmall  earthen  pat!?ra,  which  I  procured,  of  the  fine  red 
clay,  beautifully  fmooth,  with  letters  impreffed  on  the 

bottom  ;  but  fo  defaced  as  not  to  be  intelligible  

Some  years  ago,  the  man's  father  who  found  thefe 
ruins  dug  up  a  conduit.  The  owner  had  no  coins,  nor 
knew  of  any.  One  of  his  neighbours  fhowed  me  a 
large  brafs  one  defaced." 

Mr  Routh,  in  another  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  April  15. 
1743,  defcribes  a  fibula,  a  coin  of  Trajan,  .  .  .  I  AND 

AVG  P.  M.  Rev.  the  emperor  feated  on  a  pile 

of  arms,  a  trophy  before  him,  S.  P.  Q^R.  OPTI  .  . 
.  .  S.  C.  and  two  oaken  pieces  of  the  adjoining  tim- 
ber of  a  houfe  which  appeared  to  have  been  burnt,  in 
the  gardens  of  Jerom  TuUy,  Efq;  of  Carliile.  The 
earth  as  far  as  they  dug  was  artificial,  and  antiquities 
are  only  found  at  a  confiderable  depth. 

Dr  Stukeley  fays,  the  Roman  caftrum  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  he  trtced  its  whole 
circumference,  a  bit  of  the  Roman  wall  by  the  river 
fide  going  to  Wigton,  and  there  the  ditch  is  plainly 
vifible,  though  half  filled  up  with  the  ruhhiih  of  the 
wall.  A  fufeterraneous  vault,  floored  with  large  flabs 
of  free-ftone,  was  found  in  the  pafture  of  the  fouth- 
eaft  angle.  The  nam.e  of  Borovghs  includes  Loth  ciofes 
where  it  ftood  ;  and  they  find  fl:ones  and  flates  with 
iron  pins  in  them,  coins,  &c.  on  the  whole  fpot  be- 
low it,  towards  the  water-fide.  It  was  a  beautiful 
and  well  chofen  plan,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  a  hill, 
a  noble  river  running  under,  and  pretty  good  coun- 
try about  it.  Coins  of  Claudius,  Adrian,  and  a  filver 
Geta,  PONT.  ren}.  pp.inceps  ivventvtis.  He  fuppofes 
its  ancient  name  Derventio,  derived  from  the  Derwent. 

PAPAVE R,  the  Poppy  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
27th  order,  Rbocieda.  The-corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  diphyllous  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  opening 
at  the  pores  below  a  perfiiiing  ftigma. 

Species.  I.  The  fomniferum,  or  fomniferous  com- 
mon garden-poppy,  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth  ftaik, 
dividing  or  branching  a  yard  or  more  high  ;  garnirtied 
with  large,  deeply  jagged,  amplexicaule,  fmooth  leaves; 
and  terminated  by  large,  fpreading,  dark-purple,  and 
other  coloured  flowcVs,  in  the  varieties,  having  fmooth 
cups  and  capfules.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties, 
fome  of  them  extremely  beautiful.  The  white  offici- 
nal poppy  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  fort.  It 
grows  often  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  having 
large  flowers,  both  finglcs  and  doubles,  fucceeded  by 
capfules  or  heads  as  large  as  oranges,  each  containing 
about  8000  feeds. 

Wc  are  told,  that  in  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  poppy-feeds  are  fown  in  the  months 
of  Oaob  er  and  November,  at  about  eight  inches  cIli- Leigh  ok 
ftance,  and  well  watered,  till  the  plants  are  about  half  Opium. 
a  foot  high,  when  a  compoft  of  dung,  nitrous  earth, 
and  allies,  is  fpread  over  the  areas  ;  and  a  little  beferg 
the  flowers  appear,  they  are  again  watered  profufely 
till  the  capfules  are  hair  grown,  at  which  time  the 
opium  is  collected  ;  for  when  fully  ripe,  they  yield 
but  little  juice  :  two  longitudinal  incifions  from  below 
upwards,  without  penetrating  the  cavity,  are  made 
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On  the  floor  they  found  a  ftone  trough,  or  rather  bafe  at  funfet  for  tWe  or  four  fucceffive  evenings ;  in  the 
of  a  pillar,  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  hollowed  part    morning  the  juice  is  fcraped  off  with  an  iron  fcoop, 

and 
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ipaver.  and  worked  in  an  iron  pot  in  the  fun's  heat  till  it  13 

'  of  a  confluence  to  he  formed  Into  thick  cakes  of  about 
four  pounds  weight,;  thefe  are  covered  over  with  the 
leaves  of  popp}',  tobacco,  or  fome  other  vegetable,  to 
prevent  their  flicking  together,  and  in  this  fituation 
they  are  dried. 

The  fomniferous  quality  of  the  white  poppy  Is 
well  known.  This  quality  rcfic'es  In  the  millcy  juice 
of  the  capfule  containing  the  feeclis,  nor  is  it  evapo- 
r?.ted  by  drying  the  juice  ;  hence  the  dried  capfules 
are  preferved  In  the  fliops  for  making  the  fyrup.  The 
InfpifTated  juice  itfelf  is  a  kind  of  opium  ;  and  for  an 
account  of  its  virtues  fee  the  article  Opium.  The 
feeds  alfo  make  a  very  agreeable  emulfion,  but  have 
no  foporlfic  virtue. 

It  grows  in  England,  generally  in  neglefted  jL^ar- 
d£ns,  or  uncultivated  rich  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July 
'oodviljej  gnd  Auguft.    This  fpecles  is  fald  to  have  been  named 
'      nvhite  poppy  from  the  whitenefs  of  Its  feeds  ;  a  variety 
of  it,  however,  Is  well  known  to  produce  black  feeds ; 
the  double-flowered  white  poppy  is  alfo  another  va- 
riety :  but  for  medicinal  purpofes,  any  of  thefe  may 
be  employed  Indlfcrlrainately,  as  we  are  not  able  to 
difcover  the  lead  dlff"erence  in  their  fenfible  qualities 
or  effefts.    The  feeds,  according  to  fome  authors, 
poffefs  a  narcotic  power  ;  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion  :  they  confift  of  a  limple  farinaceous 
matter,  united  with  a  bland  oil,  and  In  many  countries 
are  eaten  as  food.    As  a  medicine,  they  have  been 
ufually  given  In  the  form  of  emulfion,  in  catarrhs, 
flranguries,  &c.    The  heads  or  capfules  of  the  poppy, 
which  are  direfted  for  ufe  in  the  pharmaco;.ccias,  like 
the  ftalks  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleafant  fmcU,  fome- 
what  Hke  that  of  opium,  and  an  acrid  bitterifh  tafte. 
Both  the  fmell  and  tafl.e  refide  in  a  milky  juice, 
which  more  efpecially  abounds  In  the  cortical  part  of 
the  capfules,  and  In  its  concrete  ftate  conftitutes  the 
officinal  opium.    Thefe  capfules  are  powerfully  nar- 
cotic or  anodyne  ;  boiled  In  water,  they  Impart  to  the 
nienftruum  their  narcotic  juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices  which  they  have  In  common  with  vege- 
table matters  in  general.    The  liquor,  ftrongly  prefl'ed 
©ut,  fuftercd  to  fettle,  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  evaporated  to  a  due  confiftence,  yields  an  extrad 
which  is  about  one-fifth  or  one-fixth  of  the  weight  of 
the  heads.    This  pofrefles  the  virtues  of  opium,  but 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer  the 
fame  Intention,  which  It  Is  faid  to  perform  without 
occafioning  a  naufea  and  gid dinefs,  the  ufual  efi^eds 
of  opium.    This  extrad  was  firft  recommended  by 
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Mr  Arnot  ;  and  a  fimilar  one  13  now  received  in  the  Papaver, 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  Is  found  very  conve--  P-^l-^^  ^ 
nient  to  prepare  the  fyrup  from  this  extraft,  by  dif- 
folving  one  dram  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fimple 
fyrup.  The  fyrupus  papavens  alb'i,  as  direded  by  both 
colleges,  Is  a  ulcful  anodyne,  and  often  fucceeds  in 
procuring  deep,  where  opium  fails ;  it  Is'  more  efpeci- 
ally adapted  to  children.  White  poppy  heads  are  alfo 
ufed  externally  in  fomentations,  either  alone,  or  more 
frequently  added  to  the  decoclion  pro  fomento. 

2.  The  rhoeas,  or  wild  globular-headed  poppy,  rifes 
with  an  upright,  hairy,  multiflorous  fl;alk,  branching 
a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  garnlfhed  with  long,  pinna-  Plate 
tified,  deeply  cut,  hairy  leaves  ;  the  fl;alk  terminated  ccclxxii}. 
by  many  red  and  other  coloui-ed  flowers  in  the  varie- 
ties, fucceeded  by  globular  fraooth  capfules. 

This  plant  is  common  In  corn-fields,  and  flowers  In 
June  and  July.    It  may  be  diftingulflied  from  p.  du-  iVoodvHh 
bium,  to  which  it  bears  a  general  refemblance,  by  Its 
urn-fhaped  capfules,  and  by  the  hairs  upon  the  pedun- 
cles Handing  in  a  horizontal  direftion.    The  capfules 
of  this  fpecies,  like  thofe  of  fomniferum,  contain  a. 
milky  juicCj  of  a  narcotic  quality,  but  the  quantity  is 
very  inconfiderable,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any 
medical  purpofe  ;  but  an  extraft  prepared  from  them 
has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  as  a  fedatlve.  The 
flowers  have  fomewhat  of  the  fmell  of  opium,  and  a 
mucilaginous  talle,  accompanied  with  a  flight  degree 
of  bitternefs.    A  fyrup  of  thefe  flowers  Is  direfted  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  been  thought 
ufeful  as  an  anodyne  and  peroral,  and  Is  therefore 
prefcribed  in  coughs  and  catarrhal  afFeftlons ;  but  it 
feems  valued  rather  for  the  beauty  of  its.  colour  than 
for  Its  virtues  as  a  medicine. 

3.  The  Camhricum,  or  Welfh  poppy,  has  a  per- 
ennial root,  pinnated  cut  leaves,  fmooth,  upright,, 
mukiflorous  ftalks,  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  garniihed. 
with  fmall  pinnated  leaves,  and  terminated  by  many 
large  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmooth  capfules. — 
The  flowers  appear  in  June. 

4.  The  orientalls,  or  oriental  poppy,  hath  a  large, 
thick,  perennial  root  ;  long,  pinnated,  fawed  leaves 
upright,  rough,  unlflorous  Italks,  terminated  by  one, 
deep  red  flower,  fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth,  capfules,. 
The  flowers  appearing  In  May. 

Propagation.    All  the  kinds   are  hardy,  and  will 
profper  anywhere.    The  two  firft  fpecies  being  an- 
nual, are  to  be  propagated  only  by  feeds ;  but  the  two 
laft  by  parting  the  roots  as  well  as  the  feeds. 
PAPAW,  or  Papa-tree.    See  Carica. 
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PAPER  is  a  word  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek 
■^ocirvpo;  papyrus,  the  name  of  that  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian plant  which  was  fo  much  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
all  kinds  of  writing.  It  would  be  unneceflary  particu- 
larly to  defcrlbe  the  different  expedients  which  men  in 
every  age  and  country  have  employed  for  giving  fta- 
bllity  to  their  ideas,  and  for  handing  them  down  to 
their  children.  When  the  art  of  writing  was  once  dif- 
covered,  ftones,  bricks)  leaves  of  trees,  the  exterior  and 
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interior  bark,  plates  of  lead,  wood,  wax,  and  ivory,, 
were  employed.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  men  have 
invented  the  Egyptian  paper,  paper  of  cotton,  paper 
roanufafturcd  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  our  times 
from  old  rags. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  before  the  Dutch  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  Ifland,  wrote  on  the  leaves  of 
the  talipot.  The  manufcript  of  the  bramins,  fent  to 
Cxford  from  Fort  St  George,  is  vrritten  on  the  leaves 
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of  a  palm  of  Malabar.  Herman  fpeaks  of  another 
palm  in  the  mountains  of  that  country  which  proeluces 
leaves  of  feveral  feet  in  breadth.  Ray,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Planto,  Vol.  II.  Book  xxxil.  mentions  fome  trees 
both  in  India  and  America,  the  leaves  of  which  arc 
proper  for  writing.  From  tlie  interior  fubftancc  of 
thefo  leaves  they  draw  a  whitifh  membrane,  large,  and 
foniewhat  like  the  pellicle  of  an  egg  j  feut  the  paper 
made  by  art,  even  of  the  coarfed  materials,  is  much 
more  convenient  in  ufe  than  any  of  thtfe  leaves. 

The  Si  amcfe,  for  example,  make  two  kinds  of  paper, 
the  one  black  and  the  other  white,  from  the  hark  of  a 
tree  which  they  call  Pliohkloi.  Thefe  are  fabricated  in 
the  coarfeft  manner ;  but  they  can  be  ufed  on  both 
fides  with  a  bodkin  of  fullers  earth. 

The  nations  beyond  the  Ganges  make  their  paper  of 
the  bark  of  many  trees.    The  other  Afiatic  nations 
within  the  Ganges,  excepting  thofe  toward  the  fouth, 
make  it  of  old  rags  of  cotton  cloth  ;  but  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  proper  method,  and  thenecelTary  ma- 
chinery, their  paper  is  coarfe.    This,  howe  ver,  is  by 
no  means  the  csfe  with  that  made  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, which  deferves  attention  from  the  beauty,  the  re- 
gularity, the  {trtngth,  and  fineijcfs  of  Its  texture.  In 
Europe  they  have  difcovcred,  or  rather  carried  to  per- 
fedlion,  the  ingenious  art  of  making  paper  with  old 
rag?,  originally  either  from  flax  or  hemp  ;  and  fincc 
this  difcovery  the  paper  produced  from  our  manufac- 
tures is  fu&jient  for  every  purpofe.    And  though 
thefe  materials  have  been  hitherto  abundant,  feveral 
philofophers  have  attempted  to  fubttitute  other  vege- 
table fubflGnces  in  their  place.    In  the  6th  volume  of 
the  1  ranfadVions  of  the  Sncicty  for  the  Encourage- 
ment  of  Arts,  v/e  have  an  account  of  paper  made  by- 
Mr  Greeves  near  Warrington  from  the  bark  of  willow- 
twigs  ;  and  it  has  been  obf^rved  by  a  fociety  of  able 
critics,  thnt  hop-buds  would  probably  an fwcr  this  pur- 
pole  better.     The  rags  in  common  ufe  for  paper- 
making  are  a  texture  of  fupple  and  ftrong  fibres  fepa- 
rated  by  a  lee  fi.  m  the  bark  of  the  plants.    It  vvould 
be  in  vain  to  employ  the  whole  body  of  the  plant,  as 
this  fubilance  forms  a  very  improper  ItufF  for  the  ope- 
rations of  tiie  p:iper  mill.    From  thefe  principles  we 
are  direfted  in  the  choice  of  vegetable  fubftances  fit 
for  the  prefent  purpofe.    The  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  purity  in  the  materials  13  not  abfolutely  neeeffary  ; 
for  flax  itfelf,  without  any  preparation,  could  be  made 
into  paper ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  coarfe,  and  the 
bark  of  nettles  or  malloes  would  not  bear  the  exoence 
of  labour.   Although  cotton  be  ufed  in  the  falfrication 
of  paper  in  the  Levant,  ani!  perhaps  in  China,  we  ere 
not  to  conclude  that  the  down  of  plants  in  Europe, 
without  the  flrcngth  or 'fupplenefd  of  cotton,  will  i.n- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe. 


History. 

The  chief  kinds  of  paper  which  merit  attention  in 
this  work  are,  i.  'i  he  Egyptian  paper;  2.  The  paper 
m.ade  from  cotton  ;  3,  Paper  Irora  the  interior  bark 
of  trees  or  liber  ;  4.  Chinefe  paper  ;  5.  Japanefe  pa- 
per ;  6  Paper  made  from  afbeit ;  and,  7.  Pit  per  made 
I       from  linen  rags. 
Egyptiar.       This  is  the  famous  paper  ufed  by  the  ancient-:, 
ipapcr.      v.'hich  was  made  of  a  kind  of  reed  called  papyrus y 
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growing  in  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Ac- 
cording to  Ifidorus,  this  paper  was  firfb  ufed  at  Mem- 
phis, and  Lucan  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion, 

Nondum  fiamlmai  Memphh  connexere  bihlos 
Noverat.  Phat.sal.  lib.  iii.  ver.  22  2. 

Whatever  truth  may  tie  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  of 
all  the  kinds  of  paper  ufed  by  the  ancients,  the  papyrus 
v/as  the  moft  convenient,  both  from  its  flexibility  and 
from  the  eafe  of  fabrication.  It  was  a  prefent  from 
nature,  and  required  neither  care  nor  culture. 

^  It  is  not  certain  at  what  particular  period  the  an^' 
cients  began  to  make  paper  of  papyrus  ;  but  there  are 
feveral  authorities  which  prove  the  ufe  of  it  in  Egypt 
long  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Phny,  hb.  xiii.  cap.  11.  givea  a  full  defcription  of 
the  method  of  msking  this  pnper  in  Egypt.     I  hey 
divide,  fays  he,  with  a  kind  of  needle  the  Hem  of  the 
papyrus  into  thin  pbtes  or  flendcr  pellicles,  each  of 
them  as  large  as  the  plant  will  admit.    Thefe  are  the 
dements  of  which  the  If  eets  of  paper  are  comp«fed. 
The  pellicles  in  the  centre  are  the  beft^i  and  they  di- 
minini  in  value  as  they  depart  from  it.    As  they  were 
fepsrated  from  the  reed,  they  were  extended  on  a  table, 
and  laid  acrofs  each  other  at  right  angles.    In  this 
ftate  they  were  moiftencd  by  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  while  wet  were  put  under  a  ptefs,  and  afterwards 
expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  "  It  was  fuppofed  that 
the  water  of  the  Nile*  had  a  gummy  quahty  neceflTary  #  />/,v/^ 
to  glue  thefe  {tripes  together.    This,  lays  Mr  Bruce, lib.  xiii! 
we  may  be  allured  is  without  foundation,"  no  fuch  qua- 
lity  being  found  in  the  water  of  the  Nile  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  found  it  of  all  others  the  molt  improper, 
till  it  had  fettled  and  was  abfolutely  diverted  of  all  the 
earth  gathered  in  its  tur!  id  Hate.     I  made  feveral 
pieces  of  thih  paper  both  in  AbyfTinia  and  Egypt;  and 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  fugdr  or  fweetncis  svith 
which  the  whole  juice  of  this  plant  is  impregiiatec',  is 
the  mater  that  caufcs  theadhcnon  of  thefe  ftripes  to- 
getlier;  and  that  the  ufe  of  t!ie  water  is  no  more  than 
to  dillolve  this,  and  put  it  perfei::ilv  and  equally  in 
fufion."    When  there  was  not  enough  of  fugar  in  the 
plant,  or  when  the  water  did  not  fuincicntly  dilfolve  it, 
the  pellicles  were  united  by  a  pailc  mtde  of  the  hneft 
wiieat  flour,  mixed  with  hot  wat^r  and  a  i,ttk  vinegar, 
and  when  dried  they  were  flattened  and  fmoothed  by 
the  beating  of  a  nvillet. 

The  fize  of  this  paper  \aried  much  ;  it  feldom  ex- 
ceeded two  feft,  but  it  was  oftentimes  fmaller.  It 
had  different  names,  according  to  its  fize  and  quality: 
1  he  firll  was  called  Imperii!,  which  was  of  the  fineil 
and  If.rgell  kind,  and  was  ufed  for  writing  letters  by 
tfiC  gi-ejt  men  smongjl  the  Romans.  The  fecond  fort 
was  called  L  y  the  Romans  the  Ltvian  paper,  from  Li- 
via  the  wife  of  Aujultus ;  each  leaf  of  th:;.  kirid  was 
12  inches.  The  third  fort  was  called  ti^e  S^cunUa/ 
paper,  and  was  1  1  inches  in  fize. 

The  paper  ufed  in  the  smphitheatrcs  was  of  the  di- 
menfions  of  nine  inclies.  But  what  was  eircjm.d  of 
greatelt  value  in  it,  v.'asits  ilreugth,  whitcnefs,  '.nj  po- 
lilh.  The  ink,  however,  funk  kfs  in  paper  i^ignly 
poiiflied;  and  therefore  the  charaaers  were  mnr-liible 
to  be  effaced.  When  it  was  not  carefully  foaked  in 
the  firlt  preparation,  the  paper  brought  a  itis  p,  ice ; 
^  bccaufe 
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feecaiire  letters  were  with  difficulty  formed  upon  it, 
and  it  fent  forth  a  difagrceable  ficell.  To  remeJy  this  . 
,  defe£l,  the  paper  went  through  a  new  courfe  of  frzing 
and  hamtnerlv);^  ;  nnd  the  laze  ufeJ  on  that  occalion 
was  made  of  Hght  '.)r2ad  Ikeped  in  boiling  water,  and 
paffed  throui'-h  a  filtering  cloth.  By  this  means  tlie 
paper  became  in  the  higheft  degree  united,  znd  foiooth- 
cr  than  the  Bntil  linen.  It  was  this  paper  which  gave 
fo  long  a  duration  to  the  works  of  the  Gracchi,  Ti- 
berius, and  Caiu3,  in  their  own  hand- writing.  "  I 
have  fcen  them  (fays  Pltny)  ip  the  library  of  Pompo- 
nius  Secundus,  a  poet  and  citizen  of  the  firft  rank, 
near  200  years  after  they  were  written."  We  may 
add,  that  manufcripts  of  this  paper  ftill  remain,  which 
have  undoLibtedly  been  written  icoo  or  i2CO  years 
ago.  It  appears  from  Pliny,  that  the  Egyptians  pafted 
together  the  pellicles  of  the  papyrus  by  means  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile  ;  hut  that  the  polilhing  with  ivory, 
and  the  operations  of  the  hammer  and  the  prefs,  were 
added  by  the  invention  and  induftry  of  the  Roman 
artifts.  The  Egyptians  fecm  to  have  known  the  ufe 
of  fize  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  fame  author,  that 
the  Romans  i:fed  a  ftronger  fize  in  the  making  of  paper. 
Notvvithftan 'ing  the  care  which  was  taken  to  give 
ftrength  and  confiftency  to  the  pnper  of  Egypt,  the 
leaves,  although  collefted  into  a  book,  were  too  weak 
to  fupport  themfelves;  and  for  this  reafon  it  was  a 
common  praftice,  after  every  five  leaves,  to  infert  a 
leaf  of  parchment.  There  ttdl  remains  in  the  ;djbey 
de  St  Germain  de-pres  a  fragment  of  the  epillles  of 
St  Auguftine  written  in  this  mnnucr.  The  manufcript 
is  at  ieaft  iioo  years  old,  and  in  a  high  ftate  of  pre- 
fei  vation. 

This  paper  was  an  important  branch  or  commerce 
tc.the  Egyptians,  which  coiuinued  to  increafe  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  Roman  repuhhc,  and  l^ecame  ftill  moreex- 
tenfivein  thereignof  Auguftus.  Thedemandfrom  foreign  " 
nations  was  often  fo  great,  as  to  occafion  a  fcarcity  at 
Rome  ;  and  we  read  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  of  a  tu- 
mult among  the  people  in  confequence  of  this  fcarcity. 
In  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  the  preparing  of 
the  papyrus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  occu- 
pations at  Alexandria.  "  In  this  rich  and  opulent 
city  (fays  he)  nobody  is  feen  idle  :  Some  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufa£iory  of  cloth,  fome  in  that  of 
writing  paper,"  &c.  During  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  this  commerce  continued  equally  to  flourifl?. 
Apulcius  fays,  that  he  wrote  on  the  paper  of  Egy^t 
with  a  reed  of  the  Nile  prepared  at  Memphis. 

The  demand  for  this  paper  was  fo  great  toward* 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  that  when  the  tyrant 
Firmus  conquered  E^ypt,  he  bo;:fted  that  he  had 
feized  as  much  paper  and  fize  as  would  fupport  his 
whole  army. 

St  Jerora  informs  us,  that  it  was  as  much  in  ufe  in 
the  fifth  century  when  he  flourifhed.  The  duty  on  the 
importation  of  this  commodity  had  grown  exceffive 
towards  the  end  of  this  ov  fthe  beginning  of  the  fixth 
century ;  and  being  abohfiied  by  Theodoric  king  of 
Italy,  Cafiiodorus,  in  the  38th  letter  of  his  i  ith  book, 
congratulates  the  whole  world  on  the  difcharge  of  an 
imp^ft  on  a  merchandife  fo  effentially  neceffary  to  man- 
kind. 

The  fathers  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon  mention  fe- 
v<ral  fragments  written  on  this  paper  in  the  fixth  cen- 
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tury.  One  of  them  was  a  charter  of  the  Emperor 
JuClinian,  intitled,  Charfa  pknar'ice  fecurhat'n.  Father 
Montfaucon  faw  in  1^698,  in  the  library  of  Jnlio  Judi- 
niani*  three  or  four  fragments  of  paper  of  Egypt  of 
the  fame  antiquity.  And  Mabillon  fpeaks  of  fome 
books  of  the  Jewifh  antiquities  by  Jofcphua  tranfl'.ted 
into  Latin,  which  feemed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
fame  century,  an'l  which  were  prefei  ved  in  the  library 
of  St  Ambrofe  of  Milan,  but  he  had  not  feen  the  ma- 
nufcripts.  The  fame  father  mentions  to  have  feen  In 
the  library  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  the  remains  of  aa 
old  Greek  roanufctipt  of  the  paper. of  Egypt,  and 
which  appeared,  to  him  to  be  of  the  feventli  century. 
Ke  alfo  btlieves,  that  thecopy  of  St  Mark's  gofpelpre- 
■ftrved  in  the  regifter-office  of  Venice  is  written  on  the 
fame  paper,  that  it  is  the  moll  ancient  of  any  of  the 
evangelical  manufcripts,  and  may  be  fuppcfed  to  be 
written  at  the  lateft  in  the  fourth  century. 

According  to  the  fame  antiquarian,  the  paper  of 
Egypt  w;i!<  id\d  in  France,  and  Italy,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  both  for  books  of  learning  and  pub- 
lic records  :  an  i  there  Ifiil  remains,  adds  he,  a  great 
number  of  thefe  in  the  archives  of  the  church  at  St 
Dennis,  at  Corbie,  in  the  abbey  de  Grafle,  and  in 
other  convents. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  invention  of  paper  made  of 
cotton,  of  which  we  are  afterwards  to  treat,  iafenfibly 
deltroycd  the  reputation  and  manufafture  of  the  paper 
of  Egypt;  but  it  is  ftill  a  queftion  at  what  particular 
period  the  fabrication  of  the  latter  totally  ceafed.  Eu- 
ftachius,  the  learned  commentator  on  Homer,  aiTures  us, 
that  in  his  time  in  ii^o  it  wss  no  longer  in  ufe  i  but 
father  Mabillon  maintains,  that  many  of  the  popifh 
bulls  were  written  on  the  papyrus  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Count  MafFeij  in  his  Ijlor  Diplomat,  hb.  ii. 
Bihl'ieth.  Jlal.  torn.  ii.  p.  25!.  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  paper  of  Egypt  was  not  in  ufe  in  the  fifth 
century.  He  confiders  all  records  written  on  this 
paper  dated  pofterior  to  this  period  as  not  authentic  ; 
and  the  popiih  bulls  mentioned  by  father  Mabillon  ap- 
pear to  this  learned  perfon,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  St 
Mark's  gofpel,  to  be  written  on  paper  manufactured 
from  cotton.  To  reconcile  in  fome  meafure  thefe  con- 
tradiftory  accounts,  it  m;iy  he  cbftrved,  that  on  fome 
particular  occafion,  and  by  fome  particular  perfons,"^ 
the  paper  of  Egypt  might  have  been  employed  for 
feveral  hundred  years  after  it  ceafed  to  be  of  general 
ufe.  Whoever  wifhes  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  paper 
of  Egypt,  may  confult  among  the  ancients  Pliny, 
lib.  xiii.  and  Theophraftus,  lib,  iv.  chap.  ix.  and  among 
the  moderns,  Guillaudinus,  Scaliger,  Saumaife,  Kerch  - 
mayer,  Nigrifoli  ;  Father  Hardouin  in  his  edition  of 
Pliny ;  Father  Mabillon  in  his  vvork  I)e  re  Diplo- 
mat;  Montfaucon  in  his  Paleography,  and  in  his  Col- 
leftions ;  the  illuftrious  Maffei  in  his  IJior.  Diplomat. 
the  Count  de  Caylus  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions ;  and  Mr  Biuce  in  his  Travels  to  dif- 
cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  jj 
It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  invention  of  theP^P^'^ 
paper,  called  charta  bombydna,  fupplanted  the  Egyp-  ^'^'^'^^  f'  oia-^ 
tian  paper  in  Greece.  This  paper  is  incomparably 
more  lafting,  and  better  cahulated  for  all  the  purpofea 
of  writing.  It  is  not  precifcly  known  at  what  period 
thia  art,  which  fuppofes  a  great  variety  of  previous 
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^'Xpenments,  wag  firft  reduced  to  praftice.  The  ap. 
plication  of  cotton  to  the  piirpofes  of  paper-makirii^ 
'  requires  as  much  labour  and  ingenuity  as  the  ufe  of 
linen  ragsj  arid  for  th'is  rcafon,  if  we  could  f^etermine 
the  precife  timp  when  paper  was  made  from  cotton, 
we  ftiould  alfo  fix  the  invention  of  the  art  of  paper- 
making  as  it  is  prefently  pradifed  in  Europe.  Father 
Montfaucon  proves,  by  inconteftaUe  authorities,  that 
paper  from  cotton  was  in  ufe  in  iioo.  This  paper 
in  the  Greek  language  is  called  x.^pTti;  /5u^?vxjv@-,  or 
(^ctM-Zxy.,.^ ;  for  although  4  is  the  Greek  word  for 
iilk,  yet  in  thofe  times  it  was  applied,  as  well  as 
/3«^eaf,  to  cotton  ;  and  hence  the  Italians  to  this  day 
call  cotton  bamhacc'to. 

The  moft  ancient  manufcript  of  this  paper  which 
Father  Montfaucon  faw  with  the  date,  was  that  in  the 
French  king's  lilarary,  written  A.  D.  1050;  but  as 
the  manufcripts  without  date  are  infinitely  more  nu- 
merous than  thofe  which  are  dated,  and  as  fonie  con- 
jeclure  can  be  formed  concerning  them  from  the 
manner  of  writing,  this  father  believes  fome  of  thefe 
to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  refearches  of  the  fame  learned  antiquarian 
amount  almoft  to  a  proof  that  this  paper  was  difco- 
vered  tovt^ards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth;  for  before  the  tvvelfth  century  it 
\vas  commonly  ufed  in  the  ea'lern  empire,  and  even  in 
Sicily.  Roger  king  of  Sicily  fays,  in  a  diploma  writ- 
ten in  1 145,  that  he  had  renewed  on  parchment  a 
charter  which  had  been  written  on  paper  of  cotton, 
in  the  year  i  loc,  and  another  which  was  dated  in  the 
year  1 1 1  2.  About  the  fame  time  the  emprefs  Irene, 
in  the  ftatutes  for  fome  religious  houfes  at  Conftan- 
_  tinople,  fays  that  fhe  had  left  three  copies  of  the  fame 
rtatutes,  two  in  parchment  and  one  in  paper  from  cot- 
ton. From  that  period  this  paper  was  ftill  more  in 
ufe  through  all  the  eaftern  empire ;  and  innumerable 
Greek  manufcripts  are  found  written  on  it  in  all  the 
great  libraries. 

This  difcovery  happened  at  a  time  when  there  feems 
to  have  been  a  great  fcarcity  of  parchment;  for  it 
was  about  this  period  that  the  Greeks  erafed  the  wri- 
tings of  Polybius,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  and  many  va- 
luable ancient  authors,  for  the  fake  of  the  parchment. 

It  was  the  invention  of  this  paper  of  cotton  which 
deftroyed  the  manufafture  of  the  paper  of  Egypt  ; 
ior,  if  we  may  believe  Euftathius,  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  latter  paper  had 
gone  into  difufe  but  a  little  before  his  time.  We  may 
eafily  believe,  however,  that  this  new  invention,  al- 
though of  great  advantage  to  mankind,  was  introduced 
by  degrees. 

The  manufafturc  of  this  kind  of  paper  has  flouriflied 
in  the  Levant  for  many  ages,  and  is  carried  on  with 
great  fuccefs  even  to  this  day.    It  is  not  neceflary  to 
fay  any  thing  farther,  than  that  the  paper  produced 
from  cotton  is  extremely  white,  very  ftrong,  and  of  a 
3        fine  grain. 
Paper  from     This  paper  of  the  ancients  was  made  from  the  white 
blrk^of      P^^^''^^^  or  inner  coat  found  in  many  trees  between  the 
trees  or      ^^^''^  ^""^         wood.     The  trees  commonly  in  ufe 
Jkber.        were  the  maple,  the  plane-tree,  the  elm,  the  beech, 
the  mulberry,  and  moll  frequently  the  lindin-tree.  The 
ancients  wrote  on  this  inner  coat  after  they  had  fepa- 
rated  it  from  the  bark,  beat,  and  dried  it. 
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The  fathers  Mahillon  and  Montfaucon  fpeak  fre- 
que.;fly  of  mauufcripts  and  diplomas  written  on  paper 
made  from  bnrk ;  and  pofitively  diftinicuifh  it  from 
the^  Egyptian  paper,  beoaufe  it  was  thicker,  and  com- . 
pofed  of  parts  lefs  adhering  together. 

There  are  m  ..ny  palm  trees  in  India  and  America 
to  which  botanifts  have  given  the  name  papymceousy 
becaufe  the  natives  have  written  with  bodkins  either 
on  the  leaves  or  the  bark.  Such  is  the  American 
palm,  called  ta!  by  the  Indians ;  and  of  the  fame  kind 
is  the  guajaraba  of  New  Spain.  Every  palm,  the  bark 
of  which  is  fmooth,  jind  the  leaves  large  and  thick, 
may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  ' 

The  art  of  making  paper  from  vesfetairles  reduced  Chinef<: 
to  huff  was  known  in  China  long  before  it  was  prac-  I'^^P^r- 
tifed  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Chinefe  have  carried  it  to 
a  degree  of  perfedion  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Euro- 
pean artifts.  The  fine  paper  in  China  is  fofter  and 
imoother  than  that  of  Europe  ;  asd  thefe  qualities  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  pencil,  which  the  Chinefe 
ufe  m  writing.  Several  kinds  of  their  paper  difcover 
the  greateft  art  and  ingenuity,  and  might  be  applied 
with  much  advantage  to  many  purpofes.  They  are 
capable  of  receiving,  for  example,  the  imprcffion  of 
types ;  and  both  maps  and  prints  have  been  executed 
with  fuccefs  on  the  Chinefe  paper. 

The  difterent  forts  of  paper  vary  in  China  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  arc  com.pofed,  and  to 
the  different  manner  of  manufaauring  thofe  materials. 
Every  province  has  its  peculiar  paper.  That  of  Sel 
chwen  is  made  of  linen  rags  as  in  Europe  ;  that  of 
Fo-kion,  of  young  bamboo;  that  of  the  northern  pro- 
vmces,  of  the  interior  b^irk  of  the  mulberry;  that  of 
the  province  of  Kiang  nan,  of  the  fldn  which  is  found 
in  the  webs  of  the  filk-worm  ;  finally,  in  the  province 
of  Hu-quang,  the  tree  chu  or  ko-chu  furnilhes  the 
materials  with  which  they  make  paper. 

The  method  of  fabricating  paper  with  the  bark  of 
dvflFerent  trees  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  is 
followed  in  the  bamboo.  To  give  an  idea,  therefore, 
of  the  manner  of  manufaauring  the  interior  barks  of 
the  mulberry,  the  elm,  and  the  cotton-tree,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  bamboo.  ' 

The  bamboo  is  a  kind  of  cane  or  hoUow  reed,  divided 
by  knots ;  but  larger,  more  elaftic,  and  durable  than 
any  other  reed. 

The  whole  fubftance  of  the  bamboo,  compofed  of 
filaments,  and  a  great  abundance  of  fibrous  materials, 
is  employed  in  this  operation.  The  fhoots  of  one  or 
two  years,  nearly  the  thicknofs  of  a  man's  leg,  are 
preferred.  They  ftrip  the  leaves  from  the  item,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  four  or  five  feet  long,  make  them 
into  parcels,  and  pat  them  into  water  to  macerate. 
As  foon  as  they  are  foftened,  which  generally  happens 
in  five  days;  they  wafh  them  in  pure  water;  put  them 
into  a  dry  ditch  ;  cover  them  with  lime  for  fome  days, 
which  they  water  for  the  purpofe  of  flacking :  they 
wafii  them  carefully  a  fecond  time  ;  cut  eveiy  one  of 
the  pieces  into  filaments,  which  they  expofe  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun  to  dry  and  to  bleach  them.  After 
this  they  are  boihd  in  large  kettles;  and  then  reduced 
to  fluff  in  mortars  of  wood,*  by  means  of  a  hammer 
with  a  long  handle,  which  the  workman  moves  with 
his  foot. 

The  fluff  being  thus  prepared,  they  take  fome  fhoots 
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of  a  plant  named  koteng,  which,  fteeped  In  water  four 
or  five  days,  is  reduced  to  an  undluous  or  glutinous 
fubftance  ;  and  when  they  proceed  to  make  the  paper, 
this  is  mixed  with  theftuff  in  Certain  exaft  quantities, 
for  on  this  mixture  depends  the  goodr.cls  of  the 
paper. 

When  the  cxtraft  from  the  koteag  is  mixed  with 
ftufF  of  the  bainhoo,  the  whole  mixture  is  beat  toge- 
ther in  mortars  tiil  it  becom.es  a  thick  and  vifcous 
hquor.  This  is  poured  into  large  tubs  or  refervoirs, 
fo  exa6\ly  framed  as  that  no  part  of  the  liquor  can 
efcape. 

The  workmen  after  this  plunge  their  forms  into  the 
liquor  ;  take  out  what  is  fufficient  for  a  fheet  of  paper; 
which  im.mediately,  from  the  glutinous  fubftance,  be- 
comes firm  and  fliining;  and  is  detached  from  the  form 
by  turning  down  the  fheet  on  the  heap  of  paper  al- 
ready made,  without  the  interpofition  of  pieces  of 
woollen  cloth,  as  in  Europe. 

In  ordtr  to  dry  this  paper,  they  have  a  hollow  wall, 
the  two  fronts  of  which  are  fmooth  and  extremely 
white.  At  the  extremity  of  this  wall  is  placed  a  ttove, 
the  pipes  of  which  are  carried  in  a  circular  manner 
through  the  whole  empty  fpr  ce.  The  fheets  of  paper 
are  laid  on  the  furface,  to  which  they  adhere  till  they 
come  over  them  with  a  foft  brufh  ;  and  after  they  are 
dry,  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguiih  the  fide  which  received 
imprclTions  from  the  brufh  from  that  which  adhered  to 
the  wall.  By  means  of  this  ftove  the  Chinefe  dry 
their  paper  as  faft  as  they  can  make  it ;  but  it  is  only 
in  cold  feafons,  or  in  certain  provinces,  that  they  find 
this  expedient  neceffary. 

The  Chinefe  paper  mail  be  dipped  in  a  folution  of 
alum  before  it  can  take  either  ink  or  colours.  They 
call  this  operation  faner^  from  the  Chinefe  word  fan^ 
which  fignifies  wlum.  The  following  is  the  manner  of 
preparing  this  folution  :  Six  ounces  of  ifinglafs  cut 
very  fmall  is  put  into  boiling  water,  and  conftantly 
ftirred,  that  it  may  diffolve  equally.  When  the  ifin- 
glafs is  wholly  diffolved  in  the  water,  they  throw  in 
twelve  ounces  of  calcined  alum,  which  is  alfo  ttirred 
till  it  is  completely  diffolved  and  mixed  with  the  ifin- 
glafs. This  compcfition  is  afterwards  poured  into  a 
large  and  deep  bafon,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  little 
round  piece  of  wood  ;  the  extremity  of  every  fheet  of 
paper  is  fixed  in  another  piece  of  wood,  with  a  flit 
made  to  receive  it ;  by  means  of  this  equipage  they 
pluntre  the  fhect  of  paper  into  the  compofition  of  alum 
and  ifinglafs  ;  and  when  it  is  fully  penetrated,  they 
draw  it  out,  making  it  glide  over  the  little  round 
piece  of  v/ood.  The  long  piece  of  wood  which  holds 
the  Iheet  by  ene  end,  and  keeps  it  frem_  tearing,  is 
afterwards  fufpended  with  it  on  a  wall  till  it  is  fu&n 
ciently  dry. 

The  Chinefe  give  the  paper  intended  for  different 
purpofes  different  preparations.  We  fliall  confine  our 
ohfervations  to  the  filver  colour  which  they  give  to 
fome  paper.  They  fake  two  fcruples  of  pafle  made 
cf  cows  hide,  one  fcruplc  of  r.him,  and  a  pint  of  water: 
the  whole  is  boiled  on  a  flow  fire  till  the  water  be 
evaporated.  The  Oieets  of  paper  are  then  ftretched 
on  a  fmooth  table,  and'  covered  over  with  two  or  three 
layers  of  this  pallc.  They  take  afterwards  a  certain 
quantity  of  talc,  wafhed  and  boiled  in  water,  with  the 
proportion  of  one-third  of  alum  :  this  is  dried,  reduced 
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to  a  powder,  pafTed  through  a  fieve,  boiled  a  fecond 
time  in  water,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  again  pafTed 
through  the  fieve.  This  powder  is  fpread  equally 
over  the  fheets  of  paper,  prepared  as  we  mentioned 
above  ;  and  then  they  are  dried  flowly  in  the  fhade. 

The  fheets  of  paper,  covered  in  this  manner  with 
talc,  are  laid  upon  a  table,  and  rubbed  with  a  little 
cotton  ;  which  fixes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  talc  in" 
the  paper,  and  carries  off  the  overplus  to  be  ufed  on 
another  occafion.  By  means  of  this  compofition  the 
Chinefe  draw  all  manner  of  figures  on  their  paper. 

Formerly  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a  bodkin  of  iron 
on  tablets  of  bamboo  ;  afterwards  on  fatin  with  a 
pencil ;  and  during  the  dynafty  of  their  tyrants,  about 
i6o  years  before  Chrift,  they  difcovered  the  ait  of 
making  paper. 

The  paper  made  from  the  bamboo  is  fufficiently 
white,  foft,  clofely  united,  without  the  leafl  inequa- 
lity on  the  furface  to  interrupt  the  motion  of  the 
pencil,  or  to  occafion  the  rifing  of  the  materials  which 
compofe  it.  Meanwhile  every  kind  of  paper  made 
from  the  bamboo  or  the  bark  of  trees,  is  readier  to 
crack  than  that  made  in  Europe;  heficks,  it  is- more 
fufceptible  of  moifture,  and  fooner  deftroyed  with 
dull  and  worms.  To  oliviate  this  laft  inconveniency, 
they  are  obliged  frequently  to  brat  their  books  in 
China,  and  to  expofe  them  to  the  fun.  It  may  be 
obferved,  however,  that  the  Chinefe  paper,  employed 
for  various  purpofes  In  Europe^  has  been  preferved  for 
a  long  time  without  receiving  damage  cither  from 
moifturc  or  infedts. 

According  to  Kempfer,  the  bark  of  the  moryj  ^o- Japanelfe 
p'tfera  fat'tDa,  or  true  paper-tree,  is  chiefly  employed  t'^P^'"' 
for  making  paper  in  Japan.  Every  year  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaves,  which  happens  in  the  tenth  month, 
correfponding  to  our  December,  the  Japanefe  cut  the 
young  flioots  of  this  tree  into  pieces  of  about  three 
feet,  coUeft  them  into  parcels,  which  they  boil  in 
water  into  which  they  have  caft  a  certain  quantity  of 
afhes.  If  the  wood  is  dry,  they  take  care  to  fteep  it 
23  hours  in  water  before  it  is  boiled.  The  parcels 
are  kept  in  a  clofe  copper  till  the  bark  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  fhoots  is  feparated  from  the  ftem  about 
half  an  inch  ;  they  are  then  cooled  ;  and  the  bark 
alone  is  fit  for  making  paper.  They  begin  by  a  pre- 
paration which  confiiis  of  cleaning  the  bark,  and  fe- 
parating  the  good  from  the  bad.  For  this  purpofe 
they  fteep  it  in  water  three  or  four  hours ;  and  as  foon 
as  it  is  foftened  they  fcrape  off  with  a  knife  whatever 
is  blackilh  or  green,  and  at  the  fame  time  feparate 
the  ftrong  bark  of  a  year's  growth  from  the  fl(;nder 
which  covers  the  young  fhoots.  The  firll  of  thefe 
gives  the  whiteft.  and  befl  paper.  If  there  is  any  of 
the  bark  of  more  than  a  year's  growth,  it  is  laid  afiJc 
for  the  coarfeft. 

After  the  bark  has  been  culled  and  cleaned  in  this 
manner,  it  is  boiled  in  a  clear  ley  tiil  the  matter  is  of 
that  confiftency,  that,  being  touched  gently  with  the 
finger,  it  draws  off  in  the  form  of  hairs,  or  like  a 
colleftion  of  fibres.  During  the  time  of  boiling  it  is 
conftantly  ftirred  with  a  ftrong  reed,  and. the  wafte 
by  evaporation  fupplied  from  time  to  time  with  addi- 
tional quantities  of  the  clear  ley.  To  make  this  ley, 
they  put  two  pieces  of  wood  acrofs  the  mou.th  of  a 
tub,  cover  them  with  ilraw,  on  which  they  lay  a  bed 
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of  afiies  a  little  molftened  ;  and  pouring  boiling  water 
on  the  afhes,  the  falts  contained  in  them  are  carried 
down  to  the  tub.    This  is  what  is  called  z  clear  hy. 

After  the  bark  is  in  the  condition  we  have  juft 
now  ftated,  it  if>  wafhed  with  great  care ;  for  on  this 
wafhing  depends  in  a  great  mcafure  the  goodnefs  of 
the  p-iper.  It  is  put  into  a  kind  of  fieve  throngh 
which  the  water  can  flow  freely  ;  and  great  care  i8 
taken  to  turn  it  with  the  hand  till  it  is  fulliciently  di- 
luted, and  reduced  to  foft  and  tender  fibres.  For  the 
fineft  paper  a  fcond  waihing  is  requifitc,  and  a  piece 
«f  cloth  is  ufed  inftead  of  a  fieve. 

When  the  bark  is  wafhed,  it  is  hid  on  a  llrong  and 
fmooth  table,  and  beat  with  a  kind  of  baton  of  hard 
wood  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  proper  confiflency.  It  be- 
ccmes  indeed  fo  foft,  tliat  it  refembles  paper  fteeped 
in  water. 

The  bark  prepared  in  th's  manner  is  put  into  a 
Barrow  tub,  with  a  glutinous  extra£l  from  rice  and 
the  root  oreni,  which  is  very  vifcous,  Thefe  three 
fubftances,  mixed  together,  are  ftirred  with  the  reed 
till  they  form  a  liquor  of  an  equal  and  uniform  con- 
fiftency.  This  compofition  is  poured  into  tubs  fimilar 
to  thofe  ufed  for  filling  the  forms  in  our  paper-mills. 

As  foon  as  the  fheets  arc  made  and  detached  from 
the  form,  they  are  laid  in  a  heap  on  a  table  covered 
with  a  double  mat.  A  fmall  chip  of  cane  is  placed 
betwixt  every  fheet.  This  piece  of  cane  jutting  out, 
ferves  to  diftinguiih  the  fheets,  and  afterwards  to  raife 
them.  Every  one  of  the  heaps  is  covered  with  a  plate 
or  thin  hoard  of  the  exadl  fize  of  the  paper.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  paper  dries,  or  is  able  to  "bear  it  with- 
out danger  of  being  compreffed  into  one  mafs,  they 
lay  on  additional  weights.  This  preffure,  intended 
to  carry  off  any  unneceffary  moifture,  is  continued  for 
24  hours,  when  the  fheets  are  fufpended,  by  means  of 
the  little  piece  of  reed,  to  long  plants,  in  the  open  air, 
till  they  are  completely  dried. 

The  extradt  from  rice  is  made  in  an  unvarnifhed 
earthen  pot.  The  pot  is  agit-ited  at  firft  gently,  then 
more  briflily :  new  water  is  poured  in,  ""and  then  it  is 
filtered  through  a  linen-cloth.  The  finifhing  of  the 
procefa  is  determined  by  the  vifcofity  of  the  fub- 
ftance. 

The  infufion  of  the  root  oreni  is  made  in  the  follow- 
jng  manner :  The  root>  peeled  and  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  is  infufed  into  water  for  one  niglit,  during 
which  time  it  communicates  a  vifcofity  fuflBcient  for 
the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  Japanefc  paper  is  of  fo  prodigious  a  flrength, 
that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  might  be 
manufaftured  into  ropes.  There  is  fold  at  Serige, 
the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Japan  of  that  name, 
a  kind  of  it  fit  for  bed-hangings  and  wearing  ?4pparel; 
refembling  fo  much  Huffs  of  wool  and  filk,  that  it  is 
often  taken  for  them.  1  he  following  is  Kempfer's 
catalogue  of  trees  ufed  in  Japan  for  the  manufaftory 
of  paper  I.  The  true  paper- tree,  called  in  the  Ja- 
panefe  language  i<7rtf^,  Kerapfer  charadfcrizes  thus: 
Papyrus  fruSu  mor't  celf^e,  Jive  morus  fatma  fol'iis  urtica 
mortua  cortice  papifera  2.  The  falfe  paper-tree,  called 
by  the  Japanefe  katfi  karljtre  ;  by  Kempfer,  papyrus 
procumbens  laBefcens  folio  longo  lanceata  Curtice  chartaceo. 
3.  The  plant  which  the  Japr^nefe  call  oreni  is  named 
by  Ktnipfer  alva  radice  v'lfcofa Jiore  ephemero  magno  pu- 


ntco.  4.  The  fowrth  tree  ufed  for  paper  is  the  futo- 
iadfura,  named  by  Kempfec  frutex  vifcofus  procumbens 
folio  tdephii  vulgaris  amulo  frudu  raccmofo. 

The  defcription  of  thefe  trees,  given  more  particu- 
larly by  Kempfer  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
permit,  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  lead  bct:\riii{8  to 
difcover  the  European  plants  and  (hruhs  adapted,  like 
the  Japanefe,  for  the  fabrication  of  paper. 

Before  finifhing  our  refied-ons  on  thia  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  it  will  he  proper  to  give  a  jufl  idea  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  original 
materials  of  paper  in  Europe, 

A  flight  ;ittention  to  the  procefs  in  China  in  redu- 
cing the  bamboo  to  a  pafie,  by  e  careful  and  ingeni. 
ous  analyfis,  and  to  the  long  and  proper  rotthod  of  the 
Javancfe  of  feparating  the  principal  fibres  of  the  bark 
of  the  mulberry,  will  iliow  the  abfurdity  not  only  of 
taking  plants  without  any  kind  of  choice,  but  of 
giving  them  no  preparation  except  that  of  pounding 
them  with  mallets. 

With  a  proper  feledlion,  and  good  principles,  it  ap- 
pears not  improbable  that  many  of  the  European  plants 
might  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  conflruAing 
feveral  kinds  of  paper. 

It  is  evident  that  the  materials  ufed  by  the  Chinefe 
require  Icfs  labour  an  i  preparation  than  the  ftuff  of 
linen  rags.  The  fiieets  of  the  Chinefe  paper  are  eafily 
detached  from  the  form  ;  they  are  laid  in  henps  with- 
out the  interpofition  of  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  ;  the 
fuperfluous  water  is  immediately  difcharged  ;  and  they 
require  not,  as  in  Europe,  the  vigorous-  affion  of 
prcffes  to  unite  the  parts  more  clofely  together.  ^ 

The  afbeftos  is  a  fibrous  fubftance  of  little  flrength,  p^pg^ 
the  threads  of  which  are  eafily  broken.    This  fub- from  afb 
fiance  has  the  peculiar  quahty  of  fupporting  the  adion  ^os. 
of  fire  without  receiving  any  damage  ;  whence  pieces 
of  cloth  and  garters  made  of  it  are  incombuftible. 
From  the  knowledge  of  this  property  paper  has  been 
made  of  the  afbeflos.     Dr  Brukmann,  profeffor  at 
Brunfwic,  puHifhed  the  mtural  hiftory  of  this  foflil  j 
and  four  copies  of  his  book,  in  the  library  of  Wolfen- 
bottle,  are  on  this  paper. 

The  manner  of  fabricating  this  paper  is  defcribed  by 
M.  Lloyd  in  the  Philc'fophical  Franfadioas,  N°  166. 
A  certain  quantity  of  the  afbeflos  is  pounded  in  a  mor- 
tar of  ilone  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  fubllance  like  cot- 
ton. All  the  parts  of  earth  or  ftone  remaining  in  the 
afbeflos  are  then  taken  off'  by  means  of  ,a  fine  fieve,  and 
it  is  formed  into  fheets  of  paper  by  an  ordinary  paper- 
mill.  Mixing  it  with  water  reduces  it  to  ftuff ;  only, 
as  it  is  heavier  than  that  from  linen  rags,  it  requires 
to  be  continually  flirred  when  they  are  taking  it  up 
with  the  frames.  The  only  excellence  of  this  paper 
13,  that  the  writing  diCippears  when  it  is  call  into  the 
fire.  It  mull  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  it 
is  of  a  flender  confiflency,  and  eafily  torn,  it  is  more 
an  objeit  of  curiofity  than  ufe. 

This  paper  is  manufadured  through  all  Europe  of  pg-g^j^, 
linen  rags  coUeded  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country. from  rag 
This  kind  of  paper  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients.  The  libri  Untei  mentioned  by  Livy,  1.  lib.  iv. 
Pliny,  XIII.  c.  xi.  and  by  other  Roman  writers,  are 
demonftrated  by  Guilandin,  in  his  commentary  on 
Pliny,  &c.  to  have  been  written  on  pieces  of  linen 
cloth,  or  canvafs  prepared  in  the  manner  of  painters. 

But 
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But  It  is  not  fufficlent  to  be  certain  that  paper  from 
linen  is  a  modern  invention;  it  is  neceffary  to  know 
by  what  nation,  and  at  what  period,  it  was  difcovcred. 
Polydore  Virgil,  De  Invenforibus  Rerum,  C.  II.  c.  yiii. 
confeffes  his  ignorance  of  thefe  fads.    Scaliger,  with- 
out any  kind  of  proof,  gives  the  glory  to  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  Count  Maffei  to  the  Italians.    Other  wri- 
ters afcribe  this  honour  to  fome  Greek  refugees  at 
Bafi],  to  whom  the  manner  of  making  paper  from 
cotton  in  their  own  country  had  fuggefted  the  jdea. 
Du  Halde  is  perfuaded  that  Europe  derived  this  m- 
rentlon  from  the  Chinefe,  who,  in  fcveral  provinces, 
make  paper  of  rags  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  we 
do.    But  this  invention  was  pradifed  by  the  Euro- 
peans before  they  had  any  communication  with  China, 
and  before  the  taking  of  Conilantinople,  at  which 
tim.e  the  Greek  refujrees  were  fuppofed  to  have  retired 
to  Bafil.  The  precife  time  of  this  difcovery  in  Europe 
is  not  exaftly  known.    Father  Mabillon  believes  that 
it  was  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  cites  a  paffage  of 
Pierre  de  Clugny,  born  A.  D.  iioo,  to  prov«:  it. 
The  books  which  we  read  every  day,  fays  that  Abbe 
in  his  treatife  againft  the  Jews,  are  written  on  (heeps 
and  calfs  fkin ;  or  on  oriental  plants  ;  or,  finally,  ex 
rafuris  veterum  pannorum.     If  thefe  laft  words  fignify 
paper,  fuch  as  we  ufe,  there  were  books  of  it  in  the 
twelfth  century.    But  this  citation  is  the  more  to  be 
fufpefted,  as  Montfaucon  himfelf,  after  the  minuteft 
fearch  in  France  and  Italy,  could  find  no  book  on  this 
paper  antecedent  to  the  death  of  St  Louis,  A.  D. 
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The  epocha  of  this  mvention  was  not  determined 
till  1762,  M.  Mierman  having  propofed  a  reward  to 
the  perfon  who  could  procure  the  moft  ancient  manu- 
fcrii  t  written  on  this  kind  of  paper.    The  coUeaion 
of  all  the  memoirs  fent  to  him  along  with  the  manu- 
fcripts  was  puWifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1767  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  this  paper  had  been  ufed  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  year  1  300.  •    •  ,  1 
In  1782  the  Abbe  Andrez  publiOied  a  work  intitled 
Bell' Ort/ine,  Progrejfi  e  Stato  attunle  d'Ogni  letter atura  ; 
wherein  he  fpeaks  f  the  difcovery  of  many  kinds  of 
paper,  and  particularly  of  that  made  of  rags.  The 
Abbe  Andrez  maintains,  that  paper  made  from  filk 
was  very  anciently  fabricated  in  China,  and  in  the 
ealtern  parts  of  Afia ;  that  the  art  of  making  this 
paper  was  carried  from  China  to  Perfia  about  the  year 
65  2,  and  to  Mecca  in  706.    The  Arabs  fubflituted 
cotton,  the  commodity  of  their  own  country,  in  place 
of  filk,  or  rather  bamboo.    This  paper  of  cotton  was 
carried  into  Africa  and  Spain  ^y  the  Arabs.  The 
Spaniards,  from  the  quantity  of  Hnen  to  be  found  in 
tl.e  kingdom  of  Valencia,  fcem  firft  to  have  adopted 
the  idea  of  ufing  linen  rags ;  and  the  moft  ancient 
paptr  of  this  kind  is  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  From 
Spain  it  paHed  into  France,  as  may  be  ledrned  from 
a  letter  of  JoinvIUe  co  St  Louis  about  the  year  1260. 
It  is  difcovered  to  h:ive  been  in  Germany  in  13  12, 
and  in  England  in  1320  and  1342.    In  confcqnence 
of  the  paper  made  from  cotton  in  the  Lev?nt,  the 
paper  from  linen  was  introduced  much  later  into  Italy. 
See  the  work   of  A'  be  Andrez,  printed  at  Parma, 
1782,  in  8vo;  and  Mierraau'b  CoUeclion,  publilhed  at 
the  Hague,  176 
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Sect.  I.    Art  of  Making  Paper  in  Europe.  JI^^J^^.^ 

To  give  a  concife  view  of  this  fuhje£t,  It  will  be 
neceffary  to  proceed  with  all  the  important  parts  of 
the  operation  .in  their  order.  g 

The  fele6tion  of  the  rags,  is  the  arranglnc^  of  them  TH^fdeo- 
into  different  lots,  according  to  their  quality  and  to  tion of  rag«. 
the  demand  of  the  paper-mill.  ,  In  general  this  felec- 
tion  is  very  much  negleded  :  The  degrees  of  finenefs 
and  whitenefs,  diftinguifhed  with  little  care,  are  thought 
to  be  the  only  objefts  of  importance  ;  whereas  the 
hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  the  being  more  or  lefs  worn,  are 
much  more  effential  in  this  fekaion.  It  is  certain, 
that  a  mixture  of  foft  and  hard  rags  occafions  much 
more  lofs  in  the  trituration  than  a  difference  in  point 
of  finenefs  or  of  colour.  This  exadnefs  in  the  felec- 
tion  is  flill  more  neceffary  where  cyhnders  are  ufed 
inftead  of  mallets.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give 
the  method  praftifed  in  Holland  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

They  begin  by  a  general  fepiration  of  the  rags  mto 
four  lots  ;  fuperfine,  fine,  middle,  and  coarfe.  Thefe 
lots  are  given  to  feleftors,  who  fubdlvide  each  ot  thenx 
into  five  chefts.  They  have  befides  a  bench,  on  which 
is  fixed  vertically  a  hook,  and  a  piece  of  fcythe  which 
is  terminated  by  a  crooked  point. 

The  perfon,  for  example,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  fine  lot,  puts  into  one  of  the  chefls  the  hard  rags, 
or  thofe  which  are  little  ufed,  into  another  the  foft, 
into  a  third  the  dirty,  ivjto  a  fourth  thofe  which  are 
flitched  or  hemmed,  and,  finally,  into  the  fifth  the  fu- 
perfine rags  wiiich  happen  to  be  among  the  fine. 

After  this  procefs,  the  women  who  have  the  charge 
of  it  are  at  extreme  pains  to  pick  out  every  kind  of 
ftwing,  and  efpeoially  the  knots  of  thread  and  the 
hems,  by  mean^  of  the  hook  or  fcythe  which  they 
have  under  their  hands.  They  take  care  alfo  by  the 
fame  means  to  cut  and  reduce  the  rags  exaftly  by  the 
warp  and  the  woof  into  fmall  pieces.  It  is  of  great 
advantage  to  cut  or  tear  the  pieces  of  rags  by  a  thread, 
whether  it  be  by  the  warp  or  woof ;  becaufe  if  it  is 
done  obliquely,  many  of  the  ends  are  lofl  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

When  they  have  felcfted  a  certain  quantity  of  each 
of  thefe  fubdivilions,  they  are  placed  on  an  iron  grate, 
which  covers  a  large  chefl  where  they  are  beat,  and 
otherwife  turned,  till  the  filth  and  duil  pafs  through 
the  bars  of  the  grate  and  fall  into  the  cheil. 

The  numl^er  of  lots  in  the  feleftion  of  rags  muft  be 
proportioned  to  the  mafs  from  which  the  feledion  is 
made,  and  to  the  kinds  of  paper  produced  by  the  mill, 
Some  mills,  the  work  of  which  is  confiderable,  make 
nine  lots  of  their  rags,  five  of  whicli  r^fpedl  the  fine- 
nefs, and  the  reft  the  cleannefs.  and  the  colour.  In 
ordinary  mills  there  are  only  four  lots,  and  in  fome 
two. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  feleclion  which 
regards  the  hardnefs  of  the  materials  is  the  moft  effen- 
tial.; becaufe  it  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain  fluff 
compofed  of  equal  parts,  and  without  any  lofs.  But 
it  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  finenefs  and  beauty  of 
the  paper  depend  in  fome  cafes  on  a  feleftion  not  ri- 
coroua.  Thus,  for  exr.mple,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to 
^  4  U  2  allow 
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the  inferior  kinds  of  paper  can  never  be  of  great  va- 
lue. The  moft  common  fault  is  to  mix  the  rags  of 
the  inferior  lots  with  the  fuperior ;  which,  though  it 
augments  the  quantity  of  paper,  is  extremely  injurious 
to  the  quality.  It  does  nauch  better  to  mix  part  of 
the  fuperior  lots  with  the  inferior.  It  is  the  want  of 
attention  to  this  mixture  which  makes  fome  paper- 
inilld  excel  in  the  fuperior  forts  of  paper,  while  the 
inferior  kinds  are  of  a  very  bad  quality. 

The  feledion  of  rags  being  made  with  exa61nefs, 
however,  and  the  lots  being  Femitnted  and  triturated 
feparately,  the  mixture  may  be  m:ide  with  much  ,s^re:\t- 
er  advantage  when  they  are  both  reduced  to  ftuff :  al- 
ways taking  care  that  it  be  in  the  fame  pro  jortion  as 
if  it  were  in  the  ftate  of  rags,  and  osly  in  the  manner 
which  we  juft  now  mentioned  ;  for  the  inferior  forts 
gain  more  in  beauty  and  quality  by  this  mixture  than 
is  loft  in  ftuff ;  whereas  if  the  fine  ftuff  receives  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  inferior,  the  papei  is  more  da- 
maged in  its  value  than  increi-fed  in  quantity.  In  this 
manner  the  intereft  of  the  manuf*fturer,  as  in  all  cafes, 
is  intimately  cennefted  with  the  goodnefs  of  his  com- 
modities. 

In  fome  mills  the  place  for  fermentation  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  ferves  for  wafhing  away 
the  filth  from  the  rags.  After  allowing  them  to  fteep 
for  fome  time  in  a  large  ftone  vat,  they  ftir  them,  and 
pour  in  frefli  water  till  the  impurities  connedled  with 
the  rags  run  over.  When  they  are  as  clean  as  they 
pofiibly  can  be  made  by  this  kind  of  wafhing,  they 
are  laid  in  a  heap  to  putrefy.  In  this  conditien  they 
experience  a  degree  of  fermentation,  which  is  firll  dis- 
covered by  a  mouldinefs  of  the  different  pieces  of 
cloth.  Afterwards  the  mafs  grows  warm  ;  and  then 
it  is  of  great  confequence  to  attend  to  the  progrefs  of 
this  heat,  in  order  to  moderate  its  effefts :  for  this 
purpofe,  tlie  middle  of  the  heap,  where  the  fermenta- 
tion, is  ftrongeft,  is  twrned  out,  and  vice  verfa.  In 
mills  where  mallets  are  ufed,  the  putrefadlion  is  car- 
ried to  a  great  height,  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  two  inconveniences.  I'he  firft  is,  that  a  part  of 
the  rags  is  reduced  to  an  earthy  fubftance,  which  is 
found  in  great  abundance  about  the  cutting-table,  as 
we  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fee.  But  befides 
this  wafte,  exceffive  fermentation  makes  the  ftuff  in- 
capable of  fuftaining  the  adlion  of  the  mallets  till  it  is 
equally  pounded.  A  pnpcr  made  from  ftuff  too  hard 
and  too  little  fermented,  is  coarfe  and  ill  compared  ; 
that  made  from  rags  too  much  fermented  is  compofed 
of  fibres  without  foftnefs  and  without  fttength. 

The  fecond  inconveniency  is,  that  the  rags  turn 
greaf.  by  too  much  fermentation,  and  of  confequence 
it  is  very  difficult  to  feparate  and  reduce  them  by  all 
the  wafliiogs  of  the  trituration. 

We  ftiall  not  defcribe  the  form  of  the  place  for  fer- 
ment?.tion,  betaufe  in  different  p;iper-wo>rks  thefe  places 
are  of  different  conftruclions  :  it  is  fufticient  to  fay, 
that  they  are  all  placed  in  low  fitu^ations  and  made 
very  clofe.  The  felected  ra^s  are  placed  in  them  in 
heaps,  and  watered  from  time  to  time  to  bring  on  the 
fermentation.  In'  difterent  paper-mills  they  pra£life 
Afferent  methods  in  the  putrefa  nion  of  their  rags, 
la  certain  provinces  in  France,  they  lay  in  the  place 
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for  putrefaftion  a  heap  equivalent  to  what  the  mill  Art  of 
can  triturate  in  a  month.  When  this  is  equally  and  P*i 
fufficiently  moiftened  by  means  of  moveable  pipes,  ''^ 
they  cover  it  with  an  old  heap,  which  has  lain  a 
month  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation.  When  this  old  heap 
is  exhaufted  by  the  mill,  the  new  one  becomes  a  cd- 
veiing  to  another,  and  fo  on.  From  this  detail  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  that  there  muft  be  near  three  weeks 
difference  of  putrefaftion  in  the  fame  heap,  and  alfo 
that  in  this  method  thei-e  is  no  allovs  ance  for  thofc  fea- 
fons  in  which  the  fermentation  advances  more  ra- 
pidly. 

In  general  the  putrefaftion  goes  on  more  flowly  in 
proportion  to  the  finenefs  of  the  rags.  But  when, 
on  ti.ny  occafion,  it  advances  more  rapidly  thnn  the 
demand  from  the  mill,  the  rags  are  turned  over  and 
watered,  to  ftop  the  fermentation  and  prevent  the  bad 
effeds. 

All  the  inconveniences  attending  the  excefs  of  pu- 
trefaction n-e  remedied  in  Holland  by  machines  which 
triturate  the  rags  without  having  rccourfe  to  it ;  and 
their  fuccefs  in  this  manner  of  preparing  the  ftuff  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  artifts,  fome  of 
whom  have  adopted  with  advantage  the  Dutch  ma- 
chinery. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  pofllble  to  cany  the  method  of  pu- 
trefaftion  to  much  greater  perfection  ;  and  feveral  ma- 
nufacturers have  made  attempts  fo  well  concer-ted,  as  to 
deferve  the  attention  of  thofe  who  ftudy  the  fuIjjcCt. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruffels  fome  paper-manu- 
fa£turersj  who  have  conftruded  their  mills  after  the 
Dutch  plan,  have  ttiU  found  it  neceffary  to  putrefy 
their  rag3  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  have  an  exctl- 
lent  method  for  moderating  the  effects  of  this  putre- 
faftion.  In  the  great  galleries  conneded  with  the 
buildings  of  the  paper-mill,  they  have  conftruaed  a 
continuation  of  cheils,  capable  each  of  them  of  con- 
taining a  cei-taif)  quantity  of  rags;  for  example,  the 
quantity  which  the  cylinder  can  triturate  in  one  day. 
The  number  of  cherts  is  equal  to  the  number  of  days 
which  the  rags  in  any  feafon  require  for  putrefadlion ; 
and  the  number  actually  employed  is  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon.  In  pi-ofecuti;ig  this  plan,  they 
lay  a  hciip  of  rags  in  one  cheft,  as  often  as  they  take 
one  from  another.  It  fliould  alfo  be  obferved,  that, 
for  the  fake  of  the  fermentatioa,  the  rags  are  firft 
moiftened  in  a  large  hollow  ftone  before  they  are  ar- 
ranged into  the  chefts. 

The  pecuHar  advantages  of  this  method  are,  the 
equal  fermentation  of  the  rags,  without  any  part  of 
theiTi  being  weakened  ;  great  eafe  in  waftiing  them  ; 
and  it  is  even  pretended,  that  a  lefs  degree  of  fermen- 
tation renders  the  impurities  and  the  difcoloured  parts 
both  of  hemp  and  linen  more  foluble,  and  confequently 
the  ftuff  of  a  pui-er  white. 

When  the  rags  ai-e  reduced  to  a  proper  ftate  of  pu-  Cutting- 
trefa£fion,  they  ai'e  carried  to  the  cutting  table,  which  ^^ble. 
is  placed  on  fohd  treffels,  and  inclofed  on  three  fides 
to  contain  the  rags  cut  on  it.    Before  the  table  is  fix- 
ed vertically  a  part  of  the  blade  of  a  fcythe,  the  edge 
of  which  is  turned  from  the  operator.   This  workman 
in  a  fituation  rather  elevated,  takes  from  the  Itft  fide' 
a  handful  of  the  putrefied  rags,  and  ai-ranging  them  the 
long  way,  gives  them  a  gentle  twift,  prcffeg  the  half- 
formcd  rope  againit  the  blade  of  the  fcythe,  and,  in 
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[  of  Ma  the  manner  of  fawing,  cuts  it  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
r  Paper  ^hich  he  throws  to  the  right  fide  of  the  tafele.  In 
°  this  operation  the  rags  lofc  part  of  their  filth,  and 
efpecially  of  the  earthy  prirticlcs  occafioned  by  too 
much  putrefaction . 

When  the  rags  hive  been  fubmltted  to  all  the  fore- 
going operations,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  he  redu- 
ced into  a  fibrous  ftuff,  of  which  the  paper  is  made. 
To  obtain  this  ftuff,  mills  are  conftruaed  on  different 
principles.    I'hofe  which  have  been  ufed  for  a  long 
time  over  all  Europe,  and  which  by  a  ftatement  in 
the  Encyolopedie  Methoiftque,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  17B9, 
are  ftill  ufed  in  France,  are  mills  with  mallets.  _  But 
the  mills  invented  by  the  Dutch,  and  ufed  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and,  excepting  one  inftance, 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  arc  mills  with  cyhn- 
ders  or  rollers.    In  the  former  of  thefe,  the  mallets 
are  raifed  by  notches  fixed  at  convenient  dittances  in 
a  large  circular  beam  of  wood.    The  teeth  fixed  on 
the  end  of  the  mallet  fall  into  a  correfponding  gap 
made  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plate,  and  the  ftrokes 
are  repeated  till  the  rags  are  reduced  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftency.    On  fupplying  the  vat  with  water,  end  carry- 
ing off  all  the  impurities,  the  operation  is  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  that  in  the  mills  with  cylinders:' 

Such  is  the  nature  of  what  may  be  called  the  o/J 
method  of  making  paper.  It  was  proper  to  fpeak  of  this 
old  method,  becaufe  at  one  time,  and  that  not  very 
dlftant,  it  univerfally  pi-evailei.  That  it  was  inferior 
to  that  now  in  pradlice,  feems  very  evident  ;  and  that 
the  rotting  of  the  rags  was  peculiarly  ahfurd,  cannot 
be  denied,  as  the  paper  made  of  fermented  ftufl"  could 
neither  be  fo  llror.g  nor  fo  durable  as  that  w  hich  is 
made  in  the  common  way  without  putrefaftion.  The 
only  kind  of  paper  that,  with  any  propriety,  could 
te  made  from  putrefied  ftuff,  was  pafteboard  ;  but  we 
are  informed  by  the  moft  intelligent  paper-makers  in 
Britain,  that  they  feldom  or  never  even  putrefy  the 
rafTS  or  ropes  of  which  pafleboard  is  made.  It  will 
now  be  requifite  to  ftate  the  method  prefeiitly  in  prac- 
tice,  with  the  improvements  lately  made  in  the  art. 

The  duller  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  four 
and  an  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  in  length. 
It  is  altogether  covered  with  a  wire  net,  and  put  in 
motion  by  its  conneftion  with  feme  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. A  convenient  quantity  of  rags  before  the 
feleaion  are  inclofed  in  the  duller,  and.  the  rapidity  of 
its  motion  feparates  the  duft  fromthem.  and  forces  it 
through  the  wire.  It  is  of  confiderable  advantage  to 
life  the  dufter  before  ftlc/ftion,  as  it  makes  that  opera- 
tion lefs  pernicious  to  the  feleftors. 
■  The  ftlcftion  is  performed  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  have  already  defcribed  ;  only  it  is  found 
more  convenient  to  have  the  tables  for  cutting  oil  the 
knots  and  ftitching,  and  for  forming  them  into  a  pro- 
per ihape,  in  the  fame  place  with  the  cutting  table* 
The  furface  both  of  thefe  and  of  the  cutting  table  is 
compofed  of  a  wire  net,  which  in  every  part  of  the 
operation  allows  the  remaining  duft  and  refufe  of  every 
kind  to  efcape. 

:-  The  rags,  without  any  kind  of  putrefaftion,  are  r.gain 
carried  frum  the  cutting  table  back  to  the  duller,  and 
from  thence  to  the  engine,  where,  in  general,  they  are 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours  reduced  to  the  ftuft' proper 
for  makijig  paper.  The  hard  and  foft  of  the  fame  qua- 
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lity  arc  placed  in  different  lots ;  but  they  can  be  redu-Art  of  Ma- 
ced  to  ftuff  at  the  fame  time,  provided  the  foft  be  P"t  ?J"|J^^Pg^_'' 

fomewhat  later  into  the  engine.   /— ' 

The  engine  is  that  part  of  the  mill  \vhich  performs       13  _ 
the  whole  aftion  of  reducing  the  rags  to  pafte,  or,  as  Defcription 
it  may  be  termed,  of  trituration.   The  number  of  the  ^^jfj^^^^^'^* 
engines  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  paper-work,  on 
the  force  of  water,  or  on  the  conftrudion  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

It  will  afford  a  fufScient  idea  of  the  work,  to  give 
in  detail  a  defcription  of  the  different  parts  of  the  en- 
gine. See  Plate  CCCLXXVr.  Figure  i.  reprefents  the 
chapiter  which  covers  the  roller.    It  is  four  feet  three 
inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  breadth. 
The  fuperior  part  is  pierced  with  two  openings  run- 
ning crofswife,  i,  2,  3,  4,  into  which  enter  the  chafte^ 
or  wicker-frames,  figures  6.  and  7. ;  the  firft,  made  of 
wire-cloth,  enters  into  the  opening  3  and  4    the  fe- 
cond,  made  of  hair-cloth,  and  ilrengthened  with  feve- 
ral  crofs-bars  of  wood,  enters  into  the  opening  i,  2, 
ferves  to  retain  the  fmall  pieces  of  rags  which  efcape 
through  the  firft,  and  prevents  them  from  falling  into 
the  dalot  or  hole-fcupper,  fig.  2.    This  hole-fcupper 
is  placed  acrofs  the  vat  of  the  engine,  parallel  to  the 
axle  of  the  roller  ;  the  part  9  enters  into  the  notch  c 
of  the  chapiter ;  and  the  extremity  h  enters  into  the 
opening  /-  of  the  tunnel  il  (fig.  3.),  by  which  means 
the  water  dafhcd  through  the  wicker-frames  by  eve- 
ry revolution  of  the  roller,  is  precipitated  into  the 
canal  fh,  and  lofes  itfelf  below  the  engine.  The 
figures  4,  9,  and  10.  reprefent  the  roller  in  perfpec- 
tive,  in  plane,  and  in  profile.     It  is  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  feet  three  inches  in  length.  The 
trundle  head  A  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  about  half 
as  much  in  length,  and  furnifhed  with  ftven  fpindles 
of  iron,  which  are  fcrewed  to  the  end  of  the  trundle 
head,  made  alfo  of  iron.    The  teeth  or  blades  of  tiie 
roller  are  27  in  number,  and  fitted  flrongly  into  the 
wood  which  compofes  its  body,  parallel  to  its  axis. 
They  are  of  that  thicknefs  as  to  leave  as  much  empty 
foace  as  they  occupy.    The  exterior  face  of  each  of 
the  blades  {hould  be  made  round,  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  with  a  longitudinal  motion,  as  in  the  profile 
a  a  a,  fig.  10. 

The  axis  ABofthe  roller(rig.4.  and  9.)  has  two  parts 
perfeftly  rounded  in  A  and  in  B,  which  perform  the 
office  of  pivots.  Thefe  pivots  reft  in  the  fockets  A 
and  B  (fig.  8.)  in  the  middle  of  the  levers  O  AH  and 
OBH.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  levers  that  they  raife 
at  pleafure,  or  lower  the  axis  of  the  roller,  and  fit  it' 
exaclly,  and  in  a  paraliel  manner,  to  the  place.  The 
')l<ite£'(fce  fig.  5.)  are  made  of  fteel  cut  into  channels, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  correfpond  with  the  blades  of 
the  roller.  Their  channels  are  not  perpendicular,  but 
oblique  ;  and  there  are  two  rows  of  them,  b     x  d,  con- 

fiftiag  of  leven  or  eight  blades  each  on  one  phte..  

Thofe  in  bx,  for  the  purpofe  of  changing  the  plate, 
lie  in  an  oppi^fite  direftion  to  thofe  in  .re/.  I'he  le- 
vers are  kept  in  their  pofition  near  the  vatby  bands  of 
iron,  MN  and  mn;  between  which  they  are  made 
higher  or  lo-ver  by  t!ie  cogged  whed  H,  which  fup-  ■ 
ports  one  of  the  extremities.  Wedges  N  n  are  like- 
wife  employed  to  fix  the  levers  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  plates.  Finally,  every  vat  is  fupphed  with 
p.  faiall  flide-door,  which  is  occafionally  railed  to  carr^ 
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«-  ^   Fig.  5.  18  placed  in  the  vat  fig.  8.;  the  roller 

XI  (fig.  4.)  is  placed  above  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
Workis.g  the  pivots  reft  in  the  fockets  of  the  levers  ;  the  fcup- 
per  (fig.  2.)  and  the  chajiiter  are  difpofed  in  the 
manner  above^entioned.  The  vat  is  charged  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  rags,  and  frefli  water  is  admit- 
ted by  a  fpigot  placed  at  one  of  the  corners.  In 
this  fituation,  when  the  engine  is  put  in  motion,  the 
roller  turning  upon  its  axis  draws  the  water  and  the 
rags  by  the  Icaft  inclined  plane,  and  making  them  pafa 
between  its  bhdes  and  the  channels  of  the  plate, 
dafiies  them  againft  the  chapiter  and  the  wicker- 
frames  ;  and,  in  fhort,  part  of  them  falls  back  into 
the  vat,  and  returns  into  the  circulation.  The  caufe 
of  this  circulation  is  evidently  the  continual  void  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  movement  of  the  roller  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  return  of  the  water  and  the  ftuff  on  the 
other. 

As  all  the  rags  are  not  thrown  towards  the  pirt  B^/ 
of  the  chapiter,  from  whence  they  might  fall  back 
into  the  vat,  but  a  part  of  them  to  a  greater  diftance  ; 
it  is  ncceffary  to  have  the  wicker-frames  formerly  de- 
fcribtd,  not  only  to  prevent  their  lofs,  fcut  to  allow  the 
dirty  water  to  elcape.  The  fpigot  at  the  corner  of 
the  vac  continually  fupplies  this  wafte  of  water.  This 
operation  would  be  fuificicnt  to  whiten  the  rags,  al- 
though  the  rollers  were  raifed  confiderably  from  t'le 
plate  ;  and  therefore  the  force  and  aftion  of  the  rol- 
lers reducing  them  to  ftufF  muft  be  much  more  effec- 
tual. It  requires  great  {lull  to  condud  the  engine, 
whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  firft  quantity,  to  the 
proper  time  for  adding  the  fofter  rags,  to  the  aug- 
menting or  diminifliing  the  water  in  proportion  to  the 
trituration  ;  or,  finally,  to  knowing  exaftly  when  the 
ftufF  ia  reduced  to  a  proper  confiilency. 

In  the  paper-manufaetory  at  Montargis,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  introduce  rollers  of  the  greateft  ftrength 
and  the  leaft  weight  poffible,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
greater  rapidity  ;  but  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed  : 
the  rollers  of  prodigious  rapidity  were  found  to  pro- 
duce fluff  neither  in  greater  quantity  nor  of  fuperior 
quality.  The  mofl  experienced  artifls  have  eftabhOied 
a  proportion  between  the  motion  of  the  roller  and  the 
greater  or  lefs  refilfance  of  the  rags.  And  the  Dutch, 
who  have  arrived  at  very  great  perfedtion  in  this  art, 
have  followed  a  method  totally  different  from  that 
pra£lifed  at  Montargis.  A  roller  in  Holland  com- 
plete ifi  all  its  parts  weighs  nearly  30  hundred  weight; 
and  they  find  this  neceffary  for  cutting  the  rags,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  have  not  been  putrefied  In  prapottion- 
ing  the  rapidity  to  the  refillance,  they  have  alfo  difco- 
vered,  th.U  a  flow  motion  is  preferable  to  a  rapid  one. 
The  rollers  at  Saardom,  by  calculation  made  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  machinery,  make  about  68  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute  ;  thofc  at  Montargis  about  166.  

In  Holland,  too,  this  trituration  of  the  rags  is  divided 
into  two  diflind  operations,  performed  by  rollers  con- 
i^ruded  on  different  principles :  the  firll  of  them,  for 
cutting  the  rags  and  preparing  fer  the  other,  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  blades  of  fleel  without  any  moiilure,  and  with 
B  confiderabie  fpace  between  them  ;  the  fecond,  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  fluff  to  the  proper  confiilency, 
has  a  greater  number  of  blades,  compofed  of  a  mixture 
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have  juft  now  defcribed  will  prepare  as  much  fluff  in 
the  fame  time  as  24  mallets  ;  they  require  infinitely 
lefs  room  ;  they  do  it  without  putrefadion,  and  as  they 
do  it  in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  water,  they  occafion 
much  lefs  wafte  of  the  flufi". 

When  the  fluff  is  brought  to  perfeftion,  it  is  con- 
veyed into  a  general  repofitory,  which  fupplies  the  vat 
from  which  the  fhects  of  paper  are  formed.  This  vat 
is  made  of  wood,  and  generally  about  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  and  an  half  in  depth.  It  is  kept  in 
temperature  by  means  of  a  grate  introduced  by  a  hole, 
and  furrounded  on  the  infide  of  the  vat  with  a  cafe  of 
copper.  For  fuel  to  this  grate,  they  ufe  charcoal  or 
wood  ;  and,  frequently,  to  prevent  fmoke,  the  wall  of 
the  building  comes  in  contad  with  one  part  of  the 
vat,  and  the  fire  has  no  communication  with  the  place 
where  they  make  the  paper. 

Every  vat  is  furnifhed  on  the  upper  part  with  planks, 
inclofed  inwards,  and  even  railed  in  with  wood,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  fluff  from  running  over  in  the  opera- 
tion. Acrofs  the  vat  is  a  plank  which  they  call  the 
tra/>an,  pierced  with  holes  at  one  of  the  extremities, 
and  refting  on  the  planks  which  furround  the  vat. 

The  forms  or  moulds  are  corhpofed  of  wire-cloth, 
and  a  moveable  frame.  It  is  with  thefe  that  they 
fetch  up  the  fluff  from  the  vat,  in  order  to  form  the 
fheets  of  paper.  The  fides  of  the  form  are  made  of 
oak,  which  i3,prcvioufly  fleeped  in  water,  and  other- 
wife  prepared  to  prevent  warping.  The  wire- cloth  is 
made  larger  than  the  fheet  of  paper,  and  the  excefs  of 
It  on  ail  fides  is  covered  with  a  moveable  frame.  Thi» 
fratne  is  necefl'ary  to  retain  the  fluff  of  which  the  pa- 
per is  made  on  the  cloth  ;  and  it  muft  be  exadly  adapt- 
ed to  the  form,  otherwife  the  edges  of  the  paper  will 
be  ragged  and  badly  finifhed.  The  wire-cloth  of  the 
form  is  varied  in  proportion  to  the  finenefs  of  the  pa- 
per and  the  nature  of  the  fluff. 

The  felts  are  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  fpread  over 
every  fheet  of  paper,  and  upon  which  the  fheets  are 
laid,  to  detach  them  from  the  form,  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering  together,  to  imbibe  part  of  the  water 
with  which  the  fluff  is  charged,  and  to  tranfmit  the 
whole  of  it  when  placed  under  the  adion  of  the  prefs. 
The  two  fides  of  the  felt  are  differently  raifed  :  that 
of  which  the  hair  is  longeft  is  applied  to  the  fheets 
which  are  laid  down  ;  and  any  alteration  of  this  difpo- 
fition  would  produce  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  The  fluff  of  which  the  felts  are  made  fhould 
be  fufficiently  flrong,  in  order  that  it  may  be  flretched 
/xadly  on  the  fheets  without  forming  into  folds;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fufficiently  pliant  to  yield  in  every 
diredion  without  injury  to  the  wet  paper.  As  the 
felts  have  to  refill  the  reiterated  cff'orts  of  the  prefs,  it 
appears  neceffary  that  the  warp  be  very  Itrong,  of 
combed  wool,  and  well  twilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  they  have  to  imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  return  it,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  woof  be  of 
carded  wool,  and  drawn  out  into  a  flack  thread.— 
Thefe  are  the  utenfils,  together  with  the  prefs,  which 
ai-e  ufed  in  the  apartment  where  the  flieets  of  paper  are 
formed.  ^ 

The  vat  being  furniihed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of^jf^^^^J* 
'  Ituff  paper. 
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■  (luff  and  of  water,  two  inflruirrcnts  are  employed  to 
mix  them  ;  the  one  of  which  is  a  fimplc  pole,  and  the 
other  a  pole  armed  with  a  piece  of  board,  rountkdand 
full  of  holes.  This  operation  is  repeated  as  often^  as 
the  ftuff  falls  to  the  bottom.  In  the  principal  writing 
mills  in  England,  they  ufe  for  this  purpofe  what  is 
called  a  hog,  wbicli  is  a  machine  within  the  vat  that, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  wheel  on  the  ontfide,  is  made  to 
turn  coaftantly  round,  and  keep  tlie  fluff  in  perpetual 
motion.  When  the  fluff  and  water  arc  properly  mix- 
ed, it  is  eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  previous  operations 
have  been  cofnnlete.  When  the  f^uff  floats  clofe,  and  in 
regular  flakes,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  well  tritu- 
rated ;  and  the  parts  of  the  rags  which  have  efcaped 
the  rollers  alfo  appear. 

After  this  operation  the  workman  takes  one  of  the 
forms,  furnifned  with  its  frame,  by  the  middle  of  the 
(hoTt  fides,  and  fixing  the  frame  round  the  wire-cloth 
with  his  thumbs,  he  plunges  it  obliquely  four  or  five 
inches  into  the  vat,  beginning  by  the  long  fide,  which 
13  neareft  to  him.  After  the  immerfion  he  raifes 
it  to  a  level :  by  thc-fe  movements  he  fetches  up  on  the 
form  a  fufhcient  quantity  of  ftuff;  and  as  foon  as^the 
form  is  raifcd  the  water  efcapes  through  the  wire- 
cloth,  and  the  fuperlluity  cf  the  ftuff  over  the  fides 
of  the  frame.  The  fibrous  parts  of  the  fluff  arrange 
themfelves  regularly  on  the  wire-cloth  of  the  form, 
rot  only  in  proportion  as  the  water  efcapes,  but  alfo 
as  the  workman  favours  this  effeft  by  gently  fhaking 
the  form.  Afterwards,  having  placed  the  form  on  a 
piece  of  board,  the  workman  takes  off  the  frame  or 
deckle,  and  glides  this  form  towards  the  coucher  ;  who, 
having  pi  evioufly  laid  his  felt,  places  it  with  his  left 
hand  in  an  inclined  fituation,  on  a  plank  fixed  on  the 
edge  of  the  vat,  and  full  of  holes.  During  this  ope- 
ration the  workman  applies  his  frame,  and  begins  a  fe- 
cond  fheet.  The  coucher  feizes  this  infant,  takes 
with  his  left  hand  the  form,  now  fufficiently  dry,  and 
laying  the  flieet  of  paper  upon  the  felt,  returns  the 
form  by  gliding  it  along  the  trapan  of  the  vat. 

They  proceed  in  this  manner,  laying  alternately  a 
fheet  and  a  felt,  till  they  have  made  fix  quires  of  pa- 
per, which  is  called  a  poji  ;  and  this  they  do  with  fuch 
fwiftnefs,  that,  in  many  forts  of  paper,  two  men  make 
upwards  of  20  polls  in  a  day.  When  the  lafl  flieet  of 
the  pofl  is  coveted  with  the  lafl:  fek,  the  workmen 
about  the  vat  unite  together  and  fubmit  the  whole 
heap  to  the  aftion  of  the  prefs.  They  begin  at  flrft 
to  prefs  it  with  a  middling  lever,  and  afterwards  with 
a  lever  about  fifteen  feet  in  length.  After  this  opera- 
tion another  perfon  feparates  the  fhcets  of  paper  from 
the  felts,  laying  them  in  a  heap  ;  and  feveral  of  thefe 
heaps  coUedled  together  are  again  put  under  thq 
prefs. 

The  ftuff  which  forms  a  fheet  of  paper  is  received, 
as  we  haveralready  faid,  on  a  form  made  of  wire-cloth, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  fine  in  proportion  to  the  ftuff, 
and  furrounded.  with  a  wooden  frame,  and  fupported  in 
the  middle  by  many  crofs  bars  of  wood.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  conftruftion,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
the'  fheet  of  paper  will  take  and  preferve  the  impref- 
fions  of  all  the  pieces  which  cempofe  the  form,  and  of 
the  empty  fpaces  between  them. 

The  traces  of  the  wire-cloth  arc  evidently  perceived 
on  the  fide  of  the  fheet  which  was  s>ttached  to  the 
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form,  nnd  on  the  oppofite  fide  they  fortn  an  affem-Art  Ma- 
blage  of  parallel  and  rounded  rifings.    As  in  the  P^-jn^Europ" 
per  which  is  moil  highly  finlfhed  the  regularity  of  thefe  ^^...^^L^ 
impreflions  is  ftill  Vifible,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  ope- 
rations to  which  it  is  fubmittcd  have  chiefly  in  view 
to  foften  thefe  imprelTions  vvithout  deftroying  them. 
It  is  of  confequence,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  com- 
bination of  labour  which  operates  on  thefe  imprtlTions. 
The  coucher,  in  turning  the  form  on  the  felt,  flattens 
a  little  the  rounded  eminences  which  are  in  rehevo  on 
one  of  the  furfaces,  and  occafions  at  the  fame  time  the 
holSov^r  places  made  by  the  wire-cloth  to  be  partly  fill- 
ed up.    Meanwhile  the  effort  which  is  made  in  de- 
taclhing  the  form,  produces  an  Infinite  number  of  fmall 
haiirs  on  every  protuberant  part  of  the  fheet. 

Under  the  aftion  of  the  prefs,  firft  with  the  felts  and 
then  without  them,  the  perfefting  of  the  grain  of  pa- 
per flill  goes  on.  The  vefliges  of  the  protuberances 
made  by  the  wires  are  altogether  flatteiicd,  and  of  con- 
fequence the  hollows  oppofite  to  them  difappear  alfo  ; 
but  the  traces  formed  by  the  interflices  of  the  wire,  in 
cortfequence  of  their  thicknefo,  appear  on  both  fides, 
and  are  rounded  by  the  prefs. 

The  rifings  traced  on  each  fide  of  the  paper,  and 
which  can  be  difcovcred  by  the  eye  on  that  which  is 
mo  ft  highly  finifhed,  form  what  is  called  the  grain  of 
paper.  The  different  operations  ought  to  foften  but 
not  deftroy  it  ;  which  is  effedlually  done  by  employ- 
ing; the  hammer.  This  grain  appears  in  the  Dutch 
paper  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  though  they 
have  brought  this  part  of  the  art  to  the  greateft  per- 
feBion,  they  have  not  employed  hammers,  but  more 
fimiple  and  ingenious  means.  The  grain  of  paper  Is 
often  disfigured  by  the  felts  when  they  are  too  much 
ufed,  or  when  the  wool  does,  not  cover  the  thread. 
In  tills  cafe,  when  the  paper  is  fubraitted  to  the  prefs, 
it  takes  the  addition;  I  traces  of  the  warp  and  the  woof, 
and  cornpofes  a  furface  extremely  irregular. 

The  papefj,  the  grain  of  which  is  highly  foftencc^ 
Is  much  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  writing  than  that 
wh  Ich  Is  fmoothed  by  the  hammer ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  coarfe  and  unequal  grain  very  much  oppofes 
the  movements  of  the  pen  ;  as  that  which  Is  beat  ren- 
ders them  very  uncertnln.  1  he  art  of  making  paper, 
therefore,  fhould  confift  in  preferving,  and  at  the  fame 
timie  in  highly  foftenmg,  the  grain  :  the  Dutch  have 
carried  this  to  the  highcfl  perfection-  jy 

The  exchange  fucceeds'lhe  operation  lafl  defcrihed.  Exchai;ge, 
It  is  condufted  in  a  hail  contiguous  to  the  vat,  fuppiied 
with  feveral  preffes,  and  with  a  long  table.  The 
workman  arranges  on  this  table  the  paper,  newly  fa- 
briicated,  into  heaps  ;  each  heap  containing  eight  or 
ten  of  thr.fe  lafl  under  the  prefs,  kept  feparate  by  a 
woollen  felt.  The  pitfs  is  large  enough  to  receive 
tw  o  of  them  at  once,  placed  the  one  at  the  other's  fide. 
When  the  comprtfllon  is  judged  fufficient,  the  heaps 
of  paper  are  carried  back  to  the  table,  and  the  whole 
turned  fheet  by  fheet,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fur- 
face  of  every  fheet  is  expofcd  to  a  new  one  ;  and 
in  this  fituation  they  aie  again  brought  under  the 
prefs.  It  is  in  conducing  thefe  two  operations  fome- 
times  to  four  or  five  times,  or  as  often  as  the  nature 
of  the  paper  requires,  that  the  perfedlion  of  the  Dutch 
plan  confifts.  If  the  ftuff  be  fine,  or  the  paper  flen- 
der,  the  exchange  is  lefa  fiec^^uentljr  repeated.    In  this 
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operation  it  is  neceffary  to  alter  the  fituation  of  the 
heaps,  with  regard  to  one  ar^other,  everv  time  they 
sre  put  under  the  prefs  ;  and  alfo,  as  the  heaps  are 
higheft  toward  the  middle,  to  place  fnnall  pieces  of 
felt  at  the  extremities,  in  »rder  to  bring  every  p?rt 
of  them  under  an  equal  prelfure.  A  fingle  man  with 
four  or  five  preffes  may  exchange  all  the  paper  produ- 
ced by  two  vats,  provided  the  previous  prefiing  at  the 
vats  be  well  perr9rmed.  The  work  of  the  exchange 
generally  lafts  about  two  days  on  a  given  quantity  of 
paper. 

When  the  paper  has  undergone  thefc  operations,  it  is 
not  only  foftened  in  the  furface,  but  better  felted,  and 
rendered  more  pliant  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ftuff". 
In  fliort,  a  great  part  of  the  water  which  it  had  im- 
bibed in  the  operation  of  the  vat  is  diflipated.  By 
the  felting  of  paper  is  underftood  the  approximation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  fluff,  and  their  adhering  more  clofe- 
ly  together.  The  paper  is  felted  in  proportion  as  the 
water  efcapes  ;  and  this  effedl  is  produced  by  the  ma- 
nagement and  reitersted  aSion  of  the  prefs.  Were  it 
not  for  the  gradual  operation  of  the  prefs,  the  paper 
would  be  porous  and  compofed  of  filaments  adhering 
clofely  together.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Dutch  over 
the  French  paper  depends  almoft  entirely  on  this  ope- 
ipation. 

If  the  fheets  of  paper  are  found  to  adhere  together, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  bufincfs  of  the  prefs  has  been 
badly  condufted.  To  avoid  this  inconveniency,  it  is 
■neceffary  to  bring  down  the  prefs  at  firft  gently,  and 
by  degrees  with  greater  force,  and  to  raife  it  as  fud- 
denly  as  poffible.  By  this  means  the  water,  which  is 
impelled  to  the  fides  of  the  heaps,  and  which  has  not 
yet  cfcaped,  returns  to  the  centre  ;  the  fheets  are 
equally  dry,  and  the  operation  executed  without  diffi- 
culty. 

According  to  the  ftate  of  drynefs  in  which  the  pa- 
per i%  found  when  it  comes  from  the  apartment  ©f  the 
vat,  it  is  either  preffed  before  or  after  the  firft  ex- 
change. The  operation  of  the  prefs  'fhould  be  reitera- 
ted and  managed  with  great  care  ;  othcrwife,  in  the 
foft  ftate  of  the  paper,  there  is  a  danger  that  its  grain 
and  tranfparency  be  totally  dcftroyed.  Another  effen- 
tial  principle  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  exchange  is,  that 
the  grain  of  the  paper  be  originally  well  raifcd.  For 
this  purpofe  the  wire-cloth  of  the  Dutch  forms  is  com- 
pofed of  a  rounder  wire  than  thofe  ufed  in  France,  by 
which  they  gain  the  greateft  degree  of  tranfparency, 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  deftroying  the  grain.  Befides 
this,  the  Dutch  take  care  co  proportion  the  wires  even 
where  the  ferms  are  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  pa- 
per. 

Almofl:  every  kind  of  paper  is  confidetably  improved 
by  the  exchange,  and  receives  a  degree  of  perfe6^ion 
which  renders  it  more  agreeable  in  the  ufe.  But  it  is 
DccefTafy  to  obferve  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  pp.pers 
are  not  equally  fufccptible  of  this  melioration  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  fluff  be  unequal,  dry,  or  weakened 
by  the  deTcruftion  of  the  fine  parts,  it  acquires  no- 
thing of  that  luitre  and  foftnefs,  and  appearance  of 
velvet,  which  the  exchange  gives  to  ftuff  properly  pre- 
pared. 

The  fheds  for  drying  the  paper  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  paper-mill  ;  and  are  furniflied  with  a 
vaft  number  of  cords,  on  which  they  hang  the  fheets 
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both  before  ani  after  the  fizing.  The  fheds  are  fur-  Art  of 
rounded  with  moveable  lattices,  to  admit  a  quantity  1^'"?  P^I 
of  air  fiifficient  for  drying  the  paper.  The  cords  of'" 
the  (hed  are  flretthed  as  much  as  polTible  ;  and  the 
paper,  four  or  five  fheets  of  it  together,  is  placed  on  ' 
them  by  means  of  a  wooden  Inflrument  refembling  a 
pick-ax.  The  principal  difficulty  in  drying  the  paper, 
confilb  m  gradually  admitting  the  external  air,  and  in 
preventing  the  cords  from  imbibing  moiflure.  With 
regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  Dutch  ufe  very  low 
fheds,  and  conftrudl  their  lattices  with  great  exaftnefs. 
By  this  means  the  Dutch  paper  is  dried  equally,  and 
is  extremely  fnpple  before  the  fizing.  They  prevent 
the  cords  from  imbibing  the  water  by  covering  them 
with  wax.  In  ufing  fuch  cords,  the  moifture  does  not 
continue  in  the  line  of  contact  between  the  paper  and 
the  cord,  which  prevents  the  fheet  from  ftretching  in 
that  particular  place  by  its  weight,  and  from  the  folds 
which  the  moifture  in  the  fubfequent  operations  might 
occafion.  The  Dutch  alfo  employ  cords  of  confider- 
able  thicknefs,  and  place  fewer  of  them  under  the 
flieets;  by  which  means  they  diminifh  tht  points  of 
contaft,  and  give  a  freer  and  more  equal  circulation  to 
the  air.  ^ 

The  fize  for  paper  is  made  of  the  fhreds  and  pair- Of  the 
ings  got  from  the  tanners,  curriers,  and  parchment- ^'^'"S 
makers.  All  the  putrefied  parts  and  the  lime  are  care-^^^'^'^* 
fully  feparatcd  from  them,  and  they  are  inclofed  into 
a  kind  of  baflcet,  and  let  down  by  a  rope  and  pully 
into  the  cauldron.    This  is  a  late  invention,  and  ferves 
two  valuable  putpofes.    It  makes  It  eafy  to  draw  out 
the  pieces  of  leather  when  the  fize  is  extracted  from 
them  by  boiling,  or  eafy  to  return  them  into  the  boiler 
if  the  operation  be  not  complete.  When  the  fubftance 
is  fufficientiy  extrafted,  it  is  allowed  to  fettle  for  fome 
time  ;  and  it  is  twice  filtered  before  it  is  put  into  the 
veffel  into  which  they  dip  the  paper. 

Immediately  before  the  operation,  a  certain  quantity 
of  alum  is  added  to  the  fize.  The  workman  takes  a 
handful  of  the  fheets,  fmooched  and  rendered  as  fujjple 
as  poffible,  in  his  left  hand,  dips  them  into  the  veffel, 
and  holds  them  feparate  with  his  right,  that  they  may 
equally  imbibe  the  fize.  After  holding  them  above 
the  veffel  for  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  he  feizes  on  the 
other  fide  with  his  right  hand,  and*again  dips  them 
into  the  veffel.  When  he  has  finlflied  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  thefe  handfuls,  they  are  fubmitted  to  the  a.ftion  of 
the  prefs.  The  fuperfluous  fize  is  carried  back  to  the 
Veffel  by  means  of  a  fmall  pipe.  The  veffel  in  which 
the  paper  is  lized  is  made  of  copper,  and  furniihed  with 
a  grate,  to  give  the  fize  when  neceffary  a  due  tempe- 
rature j  and  a  piece  of  thin  board  or  felt  is  placed 
between  every  handful  as  they  are  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  prefs. 

The  Dutch  are  very  careful  in  fizing  their  paper  to 
have  every  fheet  in  the  fame  handful  of  equal  drynefs ; 
becaufe  it  is  found  that  the  dry  fheets  imbibe  the  fize 
more  flowly  than  thofe  which  retain  fome  degree  of 
moifture.  They  begin  by  feleding  the  padges  in  the 
drylng-houfe;  and  after  hiiving  made  them  fupple,  and 
having  deftroyed  the  adherence  lietween  the  fheetsj 
they  feparate  them  into  handfuls  in  proportion  to  the 
drynefs,  each  of  them  containing  that  number  v/hick 
they  can  dip  at  one  time,  liefides  this  precaution, 
they  take  care  to  apply  two  ftieets  of  brown  paper  of 
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f^^"  firm,  folid,  and  already  fized,  is  of  ufe  to  fupport  the 

As  foon  33  the  paper  is  fized,  it  is  the  praftice  of 
-fome  paper  mills  to  carry  it  immediately  to  the  drying 
houfe,  and  hang  it  before  it  cools  (heet  by  (heet  on  the 
cords.    The  paper,  unlefs  particular  attention  be  paid 
to  the  lattices  of  the  drying-houfc,  is  apt  to  dry  too 
faft,  whereby  a  gre  .t  part  of  the  fize  goes  off  in  eva- 
■poration  ;  or,  if  too  flow,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
Dutch  drying-houfes  are  the  beft  to  prevent  thefe  in- 
conveniences: — But  the  exchange' after  the  fiziag, 
which  is  generally  pra^^ifed  in  Holland,  is  the  beft 
Temedy.    They  begin  this  ©pcration  on  the  handfuls 
of  paper,  either  while  they  art  ftill  hot,  or  otherwife 
as  they  find  it  convenient.    But,  after  the  exchange, 
'they  are  careful  to  allow  the  heaps  to  be  altogether 
cold  before  they  are  fubmitted  to  the  prefs.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  fize  would  either  be  wholly  fquee- 
zed  out  by  the  prefs  of  the  exchange,  or  the  furface  of 
the  paper  become  very  irreguhir.    It  is  of  confequence 
that  the  papier,  ftill  warm  frem  the  fizing,  grow  gra- 
dually firm,  under  the  operation  of  the  exciiange,  in 
proportion  as  it  cools.  By  this  method  it  receives  that 
varnifti  which  is  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  un- 
der the  prefs,  and  in  which  the  excellency  of  the  paper 
cither  for  writing  or  drawing  chiefly  confifts.    It  is 
in  confequence  of  the  exchanging  and  prefling  that 
the  Dutch  p^per  is  foft  and  equal,  and  that  the  fize 
penetrates  into  the  body  of  it,  and  is  extended  equally 
over  its  furface. 

The  exchange  after  the  fizing  ought  to  be  conduc- 
ted with  the  greateft  flcill  and  attention,  becaufe  the 
grain  of  the  paper  then  receives  impreffions  which  can 
never  be  eradicated.  When  the  fized  paper  is  alfo  ex- 
changed, it  ia  poffible  to  hang  more  flieets  together  on 
the  cords  of  the  drying-houfe.  The  paper  dries  better 
in  this  condition,  and  the  fize  is  prefervcd  without  any 
fenfible  wafte,  becaufe  the  flieets  of  paper  mutually  pre- 
vent the  rapid  operation  of  the  external  air.  And  as 
the  fize  has  already  penetrated  into  the  paper,  and  is 
fixed  on  the  furface.  the  infenfible  progrefs  of  a  well 
conducted  drying  houfe  renders  all  the  good  efFedts 
more  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  flowly  dried. 

If  to  thefe  confiderations,  be  added  the  damage  done 
to  the  paper  in  drying  it  immediately  after  the  prefs 
of  the  fizing  room,  whether  it  be  done  in  raifing  the 
hairs  by  feparating  the  flieets,  or  in  cracking  the  fur- 
face, it  *s  evident  that  the  trouble  of  the  fecond  ex- 
change is  infinitely  overpaid  by  the  advantage. 

When  the  paper  is  fufficiently  dry,  it  is  carried  to  the 
finifhing  room,  where  it  ia  prefled,  felefted,  examined, 
folded,  made  up  into  quires,  and  finally  into  reams. — 
It  is  here  put  twice  under  the  prefs  ;  firft,  when  it  is 
at  Its  full  fize,  and  fecondly,  after  it  is  folded. 

The  principal  labour  of  this  place  confifts  in  aflbrt- 
ing  the  paper  into  dift'erent  lots,  according  to  its  qua- 
lity and  faults  ;  after  which  it  is  made  up  into  quires. 
The  perfon  who  does  this  muft  pelfefs  great  fl<ill,  and 
be  capable  of  great  attention,  becaufe  he  a<9:s  as  a 
check  on  thofe  who  feparated  the  paper  into  different 
lots.  He  takes  the  flieets  with  his  right  hand,  folds 
them,  examines  them,  lays  them  over  his  left  arm  till 
he  has  the  number  requifitc  for  a  quire,  brings  the 
fides  parallel  to  one  another,  and  places  them  in  heaps 
under  the  table.  An  expert  workman,  if  proper  care 
VoL.Xill.  Part  II. 
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This  brown  paper,    has  been  taken  in  aflbrting  the  lots,  will  finiQi  In  this  An^of  Ma. 
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manner  near  600  quires  in  a  day.  ^ 
The  paper  is  afterwards  collefted  into  reams  of  20 
quires  each,  and  for  the  laft  time  put  under  the  prefs, 
where  it  is  continued  for  IG  or  12  hours,  or  as  long 
as  the  demand  of  the  paper-mill  will  permit.  ^ 

A  method  has  lately  been  difcovered  of  bleaching  a  new  mc- 
the  rags  or  ft.ufF,  which  will  undoiibtedly  be  adopted  thod  of 
everywhere  in  the  preparation  of  writing  paper,  pro- ^,5^''^^"^ 
vided  the  expence  of  tiie  procefs  be  not  too  great. ^^j.  ^^g^ 
This  difcovery  was  made  by  Scheele,  M.  BerthoUet, 
and  M.  Chaptal.  The  firft  of  thefe  illuftrious  writers 
communicated  to  the  Swedlfli  Academy  of  Sciences  an 
Eflay  on  Manganefe,  containing  a  n\imerous  feries  of 
experimenta,  intended  to  inveftigate  the  nature  and. 
properties  of  that  fubftance.  Among  thefe  experi- 
ments were  feveral  which  pointed  out  a  new  ftate  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  acid  diftilled  from  fea-falt, 
otherwife  known  under  the  name  of  the  acid  or  Jpirit 
of  fea-falt.  This  ftate  of  the  muriatic  acid  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr  Scheele,  in  confequence  of  putting  the 
faid  acid  into  a  retort  or  diftiUing  veffel,  along  with 
the  above-mentioned  fubftance  called  manganefe^  and 
diftlUing  over  the  acid  into  a  proper  receiver ;  it  was 
found  to  have  changed  its  nature  and  properties  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
manganefe  remaining  in  the  retort  had  fuffered  a  very- 
material  alteration. 

To  the  new  ftate  of  the  acid  thus  produced,  in  con- 
fequence of  certain  theoretic  ideas  which  Mr  Scheele 
entertained  refpediing  the  mutual  adtion  of  the  original 
muriatic  acid  and  the  manganefe  on  each  other  during 
the  procefs  of  diftillation,  he  gave  the  name  of  dephlo' 
gtjiicated  muriatic  acid.  Since  the  time  of  this  original 
difcovery,  in  confequence  of  certain  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  theory  or  philofophy  of  chemi- 
ttry,  this  new  ftate  of  the  acid  of  fea-falt  has  been 
called  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Among  many  other 
properties  of  it  difcovered  by  Mr  Scheele,  the  moft  re- 
markablewas,  that  it  deftroyed  the  colour  of  every  vege- 
table fubftance  which  was  expofed  to  its  adtion;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  bleached  them;  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  dyers,  it  difcharged  their  colours  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
whatever  happened  to  be  the  colour  of  any  vegetable 
body  that  was  fubmitted  to  the  action  of  the  oxyge- 
nated or  dephlogifticated  muriatic  acid,  it  always  be- 
came white,  or  loft  its  colouring  matter. 

In  the  year  1786,  DrBedoes,  now  profeffor  of  che- 
miftiy  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  publiflied  an  Eng- 
lifli  tranflation  of  the  Chemical  Eflays  of  Mr  Scheele  ; 
and  thereby  made  known  to  the  chemifts  of  Great 
Britain  the  power  of  the  oxygenated  or  dephlpgiftiqaT  , 
ted  muriatic  acid,  to  bleach  or  whiten  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  or  to  difcharge  or  decompofe  their  colours. 
But  M.  BerthoUet,  a  celebrated  chcmift  in  France,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  thought  of 
rendering  the  above  recited  difcovery  fubfcrvient  to 
the  purpofes  of  manufaAure. 

In  1789,  he  publiflied  in  the  Annahs  de  Chimie  aft 
effay  calculated  entirely  for  the  ufe  of  manufacturers, 
by  being  divefted  of  theoretic  difcuflions  ;  of  which 
the  title  is,  "  Method  of  bleaching  linen  or  cotton 
cloths,  threads,  and  yarns,  by  means  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  and  of  fome  other  preperties  of  that  li- 
quor which  may  be  ufeful  in  manufactures." 
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h\n%a-^^T  '  ^"  work,  and  in  the  fame  year,  M.  Chap- 

inF.uroye^^^^'  another  French  chfmift,  publillied  an  account  of 
u— —  forae  experimeius,  in  which, among  many  otherapplica- 
tions  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  to  purpofes  ufe- 
ful  in  the  Gssonomical  arts,  he  gives  information  of 
having  bleached  or  whitened  coarfe  rags  ufed  by  the 
paper- makers,  fo  as  greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  piper  inta  whi.  h  they  were  afterwards  manufaftu- 
Ad.  His  preparation  of  this  bleaching  liquor  differs 
Bot  from  Berthollet'f,  vhich  is  as  follows  ;  "  Take  fix 
ounces  ©f  manganefe  and  fixteen  ounces  of  fea-falt, 
both  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  mix  thefe  accurately, 
«nd  introduce  them  into  a  retort  or  diftilling  veffel  : 
Then  take  twelve  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  eight 
ounces  of  water,  mixed  to_gether,  and  allowed  to  cool; 
add  thefe  to  the  other  ingredients  m  the  retort,  and 
.conneft  the  retort  with  a  caflc  or  receiver  capable  of 
holding  twenty  feven  gallons  and  a  half  of  water,  but 
■only  containing  twenty  five  gallons,  which  is  to  be  Im- 
pregn?ited  with  the  gas  or  vapour  of  the  oxyirenated 
inuriat-Ic  acid  ;  and  proceed  to  diftillation,  firfl  with- 
out and  afterwards  with  a  fiie  gradually  raifed,  till  the 
whole  acid  comes  over." 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  this  liquor  both 
by  fome  of  the  principal  paper-makers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  and  by  MeflVs  Clement  and 
George  Taylors  of  Maidftone  in  Kent.  By  the  for- 
mer it  was  found,  that  paper  made  of  rags  and  pulp 
•whitened  in  this  manner,  was  fuperior  to  any  other 
made  cf  fimiiar  material?,  not  only  in  colour  but  in 
linenefs  of  texture.  By  the  latter,  the  excellence  of 
the  liquor  v/as  found  to  be  fo  great,  that  probably 
having  never  heard  of  Scbeele,  Berthollet,  andChaptal, 
and  conceiving  themfelves  to  be  the  firfl  inventors  of 
it,  they  obtained  a  patent  for  its  exclufive  ufe,  which 
other  manufaAurers  will  doubtlefs  difregard.  It  is 
not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that,  even  with  all  the 
precautions  which  can  pof&bly  be  taken  at  firft,  va- 
rious citcumftances  of  impcrfeftion  muft  necelTarily  re- 
-  main  to  be  removed  by  means  of  farther  experience, 
both  in  the  perfeAion  of  the  bleaching  procefs  and  the 
ceconomy  of  its  application  to  ufe  ;  but  for  the  attain- 
ing of  this  experience  a  fhort  time  will  rarely  be  fuf- 
ficient. 
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Sect.  II.    Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Paper, 


The  paper  proper  for  writing  fhould  be  without 
knots,  without  any  p:rts  of  the  fluff  not  triturn- 
ted,  without  folds,  and  without  wrinkles,  of  a  fupple 
texture,  its  grain  uniform  and  regular,  foftened  in  the 
exchange,  and  not  deftroyed  by  fmoothing.  The 
ground  of  this  paper  muft  he  extremely  white,  or  fha- 
ded  with  a  very  light  blue,  v/hich  adds  to  its  natural 
fplendor.  It  is  of  great  impoitance  that  it  be  fully 
and  equally  fixed,  otherwife  the  writing  cannot  be  well 
finlfhtd,  and  the  turnings  of  the  letters  will  be  very 
iinperfeift.  This  paper  fhould  be  made  from  ftuff  net 
putrefied,  which  takes  a  better  grain,  receives  more 
benefit  from  the  exchange,  is  more  equally  fized,  and 
finally,  is  lefs  ful-jed  to  folds  and  wrinklcrs  in  the  dif- 
ferent operations.  To  make  paper  peculiarly  fit  for 
isle  writii'g.  durable  writin;-,  Dr  Lewis  recommends  the  impregna- 
tion of  it  witii  dflringent  materials.  "  It  is  obfervable 
(fays  he)  that  writings  firft  begin  to  fade  or.  change  their. 
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colour  on  the  back  of  the  p?.pf  r,  wher  •  the  larger  Differcr 
flrokes  have  funk  in,  or  are  vilible  thro'  it ;  as  if  part  of  ^J"^^ 
the  irony  matter  of  the  vitriol  was  in  a  more  fubtilc  or  ilif^L 
diflblved  flate  than  the  reli,  and  funk  further,  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  fully  difengaged  from  the  acid, 
or  fufiiciently  combined  with  the  aftringent  matter  of 
the  galls.  HencCj  it  fhould  feem  probable,  tliat  if  the 
paper  was  impregnated  with  aftringent  matter,  the  co- 
lour of  the  ijik  would  be  more  durable.  To  fee  how  far 
this  notion  was  well  founded,  I  dipt  fome  paper  in  an 
infufion  of  galis ;  and,  when  dry,  repe-ited  the  dipping 
a  fecond  and  third  time.  On  the  paper  thus  prepared, 
and  fome  that  was  unprepared,  I  wrote  with  different 
inks ;  feveral  of  which,  that  the  effefts  might  be  more 
fenfible,  had  an  over-proportion  of  vitriol.  The  wri- 
tings  being  cxpofed  to  the  weather  till  the  beft  of  the 
inks  on  the  unprepared  paper  had  faded  and  changed 
their  colour,  thofe  on  the  prepared  paper  were  ail 
found  to  retain  their  blacknefs.  It  is  therefore  re- 
commended ta  the  conlideration  of  the  paper-makers, 
whether  a  particular  kind  of  paper  might  not  be  pre- 
pared for  thofe  ufes  where  the  long  duration  of  the 
writing  is  of  principal  importance,  by  impregnating^  it 
with  galls  ©r  other  aftrlngents,  in  fome  of  the  opera- 
tions it  paffes  through  before  it  receives  the  glazing ; 
as  for  inltance,  by  ufing  an  aftringent  infufion,  infteai 
of  common  water,  in  the  laft  operation,  when  the. 
matter  is  rcJuced  into  a  pulp  for  being  formed  intot 
ftieets.  The  brownilh  hue  which  the  paper  receives, 
from  the  galling,  would  not  perhaps  be  any  great  ob- 
flacle  to  its  ufe  ;  an  J,  if  the  propofal  ihauld  be 
tliought  worthy  of  being  carried  into  execution,  fur- 
ther inquiries  may  pollibly  difcover  the  means  of  ob-- 
viating  the  imperfediion,  and  communicating  aftringen- 
cy  without  coloun" 

The  paper  ufed  for  drawing,  or  for  coloured  maps,  is  paper  fil 
in  fome  mills  made  from  one  kind  of  white  Ifuff,  either  for  <lraw 
fine  or  middling;  in  others,  from  a  mixture  of  three  or '"^f' 
four  kinds  of  ftuff  of  different  colours.    The  Dutch  j;'^^,';;^*" 
were  not  long  ago  filmoft  wholly  in  pofT-flion  of  this 
manufacfure.    I'he  fame  qualities  are  neceffary  in  this 
paper  as  in  that  for  writing.  The  grain,  however,  murt 
be  a  little  more  raifed,  although  foftened  by  the  ex- 
change ;  for,  without  this  grain,  the  pencil  would  leave 
with  difficulty  the  traces  of  the  objeds.    Great  c^re 
is  alfo  neceffary  in  the  fixing  of  this  paper,  that  the 
drawing  be  neatly  performed,  and  idfo  that  the  finking 
of  the  ink  or  colours  into  the  irregularities  of  tiie  ftuff 
fce  prevented... 

This  ptiper  is  alfo  made  in  greateft  perfection  hy(^fy^j,j, 
fluffs  not  rotted.  Thefe  take  a  more  even  glofs,  and  tare  papq 
are  in  better  condition  to  receive  all  the  impreffions  of 
the  painter.  It  is  alfo  neceflary  that  furniiure  p:iper 
be  well  foftened,  and  fubmitted  to  the  exchange,  to 
take  more  exadtly  the  outhnes  of  the  figures.  The 
French  have  carried  this  part  of  the  manuiadlure  of  pa- 
per to  the  higheft  ftate  of  perfeAion. 

The  Britifh  and  Dutch  have  had  the  g>'eateft  fucp^^^^^p^, 
ccfs  in  manufacturing  pafteboard,  which  they  make  ufed  in  tl 
either  from  a  fingle  mats  of  ftuff  on  the  form,  or  from  manufac- 
a  collection  of  fevcral  fheets  pafted  together.    In  both*"'"^ 
cofes,  the  fheets  of  pafteboard  are  made  of  ftuff  not^°°h^'* 
rotted,  and  triturated  with  rollers  furniftied  with  blades 
of  well  tempered  fteel.    By  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
change,  and  fmoothing  continued  for  a  long  time,  the 
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Britifli  and  Dutch  obtain  folxd  and  fmooth  ftufFs, 
which  neither  break  under  the  foids  of  cloth  nor  ad- 
here to  them.  The  ftuifs  not  putrefied  have  another 
advantaj:(e  in  thia  fpecies  of  pafteboard,  namely,  that 
of  refifting  the  aftion  of  heat,  which  they  experience 
between  the  folds  of  c]cth>  without  walling  or  tarnlfhing, 
and  of  confequence  they  may  be  ufed  for  a  long  time. 

In  England  they  have  at  leaft  equalled  any  other 
nation  in  the  manufaflure  of  this  paper  ;  and  even 
in  Scotland  they  have  arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  in  this  art,  that  great  part  of  what  they 
manufadlure  is  fent  into  England.  It  requires  to  be 
made  of  a  foft  and  equal  ftuff,  without  folds  or 
wrinkles,  of  a  natural  whitenefs,  and  with  a  fhade  of 
blue.  It  muft  be  fixed  lefs  ftrongly  than  writing  paper, 
but  fufficiently  well  to  give  neatnefs  to  the  characters. 
The  paper,  thus  properly  prepared,  yields  eafily  to 
the  printing  prefs,  and  takes  a  fiifficient  quantity  of 
ink.  The  ftulF  muft  be  without  greafe,  and  wrought 
with  that  degree  of  flownefs  as  to  make  it  fpread  equal- 
ly over  the  form,  and  take  a  neat  and  regular  grain  ; 
without  this  the  characters  will  not  be  equally  marked 
in  every  part  of  the  page  ;  and  the  fraalleil  quantity  of 
greafe  renders  the  fixing  unequal  and  imperfeft.  Some 
artitts  with  confiderable  fuccei's,  both  to  meliorate  the 
grain,  and  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  furface* 
have  fubmitted  this  paper  to  the  exchange.  And  it 
is  proper  to  add,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  exchanging 
and  of  prefling  may  be  of  great  fervice  after  the  fneets 
are  printed,  to  dellroy  the  hollow  places  occafioned  by 
the  prefs,  and  the  relievo  of  the  letters. 

Engraving  requires  a  paper  of  the  fame  qualities 
with  the  laft  mentioned,  with  refpeft  to  the  linff,  which 
muft  be  pure,  without  knots,  and  equally  redu- 
ced ;  the  grain  uniform,  and  the  fhcets  without 
folds  or  wrinkles.  To  preferve  the  grain,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  that  it  be  dried  flovvly  in  the  lowed  place 
of  the  drying-houfe.  If  it  is  fubmitted  to  the  ex- 
ehangcj  the  ^ffefts  of  it  mull  be  moderated  with  the 
greateil  care,  and  the  action  of  the  two  firll  prefTes 
mull  be  equally  diilrihuted  over  the  whole  mafs,  other- 
wife  the  inequality  of  the  moifture  at  the  middle  ^nd 
fides  will  expofe  it  to  wrinkles  in  the  drying.  The 
jfi^ang  of  this  paper  muft  alfo  be  moderate.  Thefe  cir- 
cumltances  are  necefl'ary  to  make  it  receive  with  neat- 
nefs all  the  foft  and  delicate  touches  of  the  plate. — 
The  foft  and  yielding  paper  of  Auvergne  poffeiles  all 
thofe  advantages ;  and  accordingly  a  great  quantity 
of  this  and  of  printing  paper  were  formerly  imported 
into  Britain  and  Holland  from  France,  where  they 
Hill  continue  to  rot  the  materials  from  which  they 
make  engraving  papei'.  The  wire  wove  frame,  though 
but  lately  invented,  is,  wc  are  told,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  paper. 

Paper  for  cards  mull  be  manufaftured  from  a  pretty 
firm  ftufF,  in  order  to  take  that  degree  of  fmoothnefs 
which  makes  the  cards  glide  cafily  over  one  another  in 
ufin£[.  For  this  reafon  the  cardmakers  rejeft  every 
lifoioothkird  of  paper  which  is  foft  and  without  ftrength. 
face.  This  paper  requires  to  be  very  much  fized,  fince  the 
fizing  holds  the  place  of  varnilh,  to  which  the  fmooth- 
ing  gives  a  glazed  and  fhining  furface.  To  anf\Vcr  all 
thefe  purpofes,  the  rags  require  to  be  a  little  rotted, 
and  the  mallets  llronglv  armed  with  iron  finds.  At 
|)r«fent  Angouriiois  is  almoft  th«  only  province  in 
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France  ^-hith  fells  card-paper  to  tlie  Dutch  and  the  Mifcdlane* 
other  northern  nations.  The  rags  of  Angoumois  have  J^J.^^^ 
the  peculiar  quality  of  not  turning  too  folt  in  the  pii-  Paj  cr. 

trefadion,  and  the  mills  of  that  province  reduce  them  

to  fluff  though  they  be  not  much  putrefied.  The 
French,  we  believe,  excel  every  other  nation  in  this 
branch  of  the  manufafture  of  paper. 

Sect.  III.  Mifcellaneous  Ohfcrvatiom  on  Paper. 

To  hinder  paper  from  finking,  take  about  the  ^^^^  F^^J^'J^''** 
of  a  nut  of  rock  alum,  difTolve  it  in  aglafs  of  char  wa- g^lj^/^™"*^ 
ter,  and  apply  it  to  the  paper,  which  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficiendy  fizcd,  with  a  fine  fponge.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner  that  the  paper-manufacturers  of  Paris  prepare  the 
paper  for  drawing  called  paj>krs  laves.  When  there  is 
occafion  to  write  on  a  printed  book,  or  on  paper  too 
fiefh,  it  is  fiifficient  to  mix  a  little  gum  with  ordinary 
ink.  .31 

To  give  to  writing  paper  a  brilliant  varnifhj  take  Paper  vaf» 
that  which  is  of  an  ordinary  finencfs,  very  fmooth,nifhcd  for, 
without  any  kind  of  flain  or  hairs  on  its  furface  ;  ^'^'^'"g- 
fl retch  it  on  a  fmooth  plank,  and  by  means  of  a  hare's 
foot  cover  it  with  a  thin  and  equal  Iryer  of  fandarac 
hnely  powdered.  Afterwards,  if  a  whole  ream  is  to  be 
varnifhed,  take  eight  ounces  of  rock  alum  and  one  ounce 
of  white  fugaicandy  ;  bring  them  to  boil  in  fix  pints 
of  water  ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  lukewarm,  wet  that 
fide  of  the  fhcet  which  has  been  covered  with  the  fan- 
darac  with  a  hne  fponge  ;  lay  the  fheets  in  a  heap, 
one  (heet  exadiy  above  another;  and  fubmit  the  ream 
to  the  prefs  for  the  fpaoe  of  twelve  hours:  hang  them 
afterwards  fheet  by  Iheet  on  the  cords  of  the  drying- 
houfe  ;  put  them  again  under  the  prefs  for  fome  days 
to  ftretch  them  ;  and,  finally,  beat  them  with  a  book- 
binder's mallet.  This  paper  can  only  be  ufed  for  three 
or  four  months  after  it  is  prepared.  _         3%  . 

Painters  prepare  their  paper  far  drawings  anJ  give  paper  pre • 
it  a  dark  groun.1,  which  fpatts  them  mucii  labour  of  pared  foif 
the  peociT  afterwards  in  thofe  places  where  fhade  is'^rawmg.  . 
neceffary.    For  this  purpofe,  they  take  white  paper 
and  pafs  a  fponge  over  it,  which  has  imbibed  water 
impregnated  with  foot,  leaving  the  hght  places  io  be 
formed  afterwards.  I'hey  ufe  alfo  a  kind  of  paper  for 
drawing,  which  is  called  tainted  paper.  A  light  colour 
is  paiTed  over  the  whole  ground,  which  depri"/es  the 
paper  of  its  original  brightnefs,  and  m.akes  the  light 
places  of  the  print  appear  more  in  relievo,  and  more 
luminous. 

The  metliod  mofl  common  and  moft  convenient  fof  Paper  pre- 
copying  a  print,  is  to  ufe  oiled  paper.    The  manner  pared  for 
of  preparing  this  paper  is  to  take  that  which  is  thin  «^opy"ig 
and  fmoothi  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  ferpctit^'^^^' 
paper,  and  moiften  it  with  a  compcfition,  two  parts  of 
the  oil  of  walnuts  and  one  part  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine mixed  well  together.    A  fhcet  of  pafteboard  and 
a  ihcet  of  paper  are  laid  on  a  fmooth  table  ;  abov^ 
them  are  placed  two  fheets  of  paper  to  be  prepared  ^ 
and  a  layer  of  the  oil  apphed  to  the  upptrmoft  is  fuf- 
ficlent  to  penetrate  both.    This  may  be  done  to  any 
numl)er  of  fheets,  and  a  ftrong  fheet  of  paHebeard  is 
placed  over  the  whole.    The  heap  is  afterwards  fub-  ^ 
mitted  to  the  prefs,  under  which  it  remains  for  two  or 
three  days  till  the  oil  be  completely  dry.    Paper  pre- 
pared  in  this  manner  fervea  to  copy  very  readily  and 
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J^'f^U^ne- exactly  all  kinds  of  figures  and  plans;  becaufe  being 
iations  on  ^^'og^^^t^r  tranfparent,  all  the  parts  of  the  drawing, 
Paper.       whether  of  light  or  fhade,  are  eafily  dillinguifhed. 
i— — V— Befides  the  paper  made  from  the  afbetios,  it  is  ne- 

34  ceflary  for  wrapping  up  gunpowder  and  valuable  wri- 
^ncombtifti- tings,  to  have  a  p-per  that  will  not  eafily  take  fire. 

manner  in  which  this  is  prepared  is  extremely 
fimple.  Ordinary  paper  is  dipped  into  boiling  liquid, 
confifting  of  three-fourths  of  water  and  one  fourth,  of 
diflblved  alum.  This  fait,  which  is  not  inflammable, 
covers  the  furface  of  the  paper,  and  renders  it  in  fome 

35  meafure  incombuiUble. 

of  "afi!!*"^  In  the  feafon  of  verjuice,  a  little  of  it  diluted  with 
ink  from  water  is  fufBcient  for  obliterating  any  frefti  fpot  of 
paper.  ink.  The  fait  of  the  verjuice  diflblved  in  water  an- 
fwers  the  purpofe  equally  well,  and  the  fait  of  the  for- 
rel  is  alfo  employed,  though  with  lefs  effeft.  If  the 
fpota  be  dry,  and  the  above  acids  are  infufiicient  to 
eradicate  them,  a  little  aquafortis  diluted  in  water  and 
applied  with  the  feather  of  a  quill  or  a  fine  hair  pencil 

36  will  make  them  entirely  difappear. 

^  ^^¥n^  Books  and  manufcripts  are  fometimes  defaced  by 
©n'^ftain"^  accidental  ftains  with  oil.  To  remove  fuch  blemiflies, 
eut  of  pa-  ^"f"  flieeps  bones  and  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder  ; 
per.  lay  a  quantity  of  this  powder  on  each  fide  of  the  ft;ain; 

place  it  between  two  fheets  of  white  paper,  and  fub- 
Hiit  it  for  twelve  hours  to  the  prefs.  If  the  ftains  have- 
not  difappeared,  it  will  be  nectflary  to  reiterate,  the 
procefs, 

A  method  -f  o  make  oiled  papers  take  colours  j  mix  with  the 
cf  making  coleurs  a  very  fmall  quantity  either  of  the  gall  of  a 
oiled  paper  pjkg  or  carp ;  and  as  thefe  fubftances  are  of  the  nature 
lour8*^°"         foap,  they  diflblve  the  greafe  that  is  in  the  paper, 

28      and  permit  the  colours  ta  be  fpread  over  the  furface. 
To  make       Emery  paper,  which  is  employed  for  taking  the  ruft 
emery  pa-  from  iron  without  wafting  it,  is  made  by  impregnating 
V^''  coarfe  paper  with  gummed  water  or  any  other  tena- 

cious fubftance,  and  then  covering  it  over  with,  the 
fineft  emery. 

Staining  or     The  colours  proper  for  paper  are  not  different,  frona 
colouring   thofe  ufed  for  other  fubftances,  and  are  enumerated 
•f  paper,    under  the  article  Colour- Making.    They  are  appUed 
with  foft  bruflies,  after  being  tempered  to  a  due  de- 
gree with  fixe  or  gum-water.    If  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  to  be  laid  is  foft,  fo  that  the  colours  are  apt 
to  go  through,  it  muft  alfo  be  fized  before  they  are  > 
laid  on,  or  a  proportionably  larger  quantity  muft  be 
ufed  along  with  the  colours  themfelves.    If  a  confi- 
derable  extent  of  the  paper  is  to  be  done  over  with  one 
colour,  it  muft  receive  feveral  coatings,  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible,  letting  each  coat  dry  before  another  is  put  on, 
^0       otherwife  tiic  colour  will  be  unequal. 
To  gild         Take  yellow  ochre,  grind  it  with  rain-water,  and 
paper.       Jay  a  ground  with  it  upon  the  paper  all  over ;  when 
dry,  take  the  white  of  eggs,  beat  it  clear  with  white 
fugarcandy,  and  ftrike  it  all  over:  then  lay  on  the  leaf- 
gold  ;  and  when  dry,  poHfli  it  with  a  tooth.  Some 
take  faffron,  boil  it  in  water,  and  diflblve  a  little  gum 
with  it;  then  they  ftrike  it  over  the  paper,  lay  on  the 
gold  ;  and,,  when,  dry,  they  polifh  it. 
To  filver       Take  two  fcruples  of  clear  glue  made  of  neats  lea- 
paper  after  ther,  one  fcruple  of  white  alum,  and  half  a  pint  of 
l^^^^^l"^^^ clear  water;  firamer  the  whole  over  a  flow  fire,  till  the 
^itliom  fil.  water  is  confumcd,  or  the  fteam  ceafes  :  Then,  your 
ver.         (heets  of  paper  being  laid  on  a  fmooth  table,  you  dip 
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a  pretty  large  pencil  into  that  glue,  and  daub  it  over  ^'ifceJ 
as  even  as  you  can,  repeating  this  two  or  three  times  :  ""^.^^ 
then  fift  the  powder  of  talc  through  a  fine  fieve,  made  p^'lef ' 
of  horfe-hair  or  gauze,  over  it  ;  and  then  hang  it  up 
to  dry  ;  and,  when  dry,  rub  off"  the  fuperfluous  talc, 
which  ferves  again  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  talc 
you  prepare  in  the  following  manner:  Take  fine  white 
tranfparent  Mufcovy  talc  ;  boil  it  in  clear  water  for 
four  hours ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand 
fo  for  two  days:  then  take  it  out,  w  aOi  it  well,  and 
put  it  into  a  linen  rag,  and  beat  it  to  pieces  with  a 
mallet :  to  lo  pounds  of  talc  add  3  pounds  of  white 
alum,  and  grind  them  together  in  a  little:  hand-mill; 
fift  it  through  a  gauze-fieve  ;  and  being  thus  reduced 
to  a  powder,  put  it  into  water,  and  juft  boil  it  up  : 
then  let  it  fink  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  water  from 
it,  place  the  powder  in  the  fun  to  dry,  and  it  will  be- 
come a  hard  confiftence.  This  beat  in  a  mortar  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  keep  it,  for  the  ufe  above- 
mentioned,  free  from  duft. 

The  common  grounds  laid  in  water  are  made  bywhitg, 
mixing  whiting  with  the  common  glovers  fize,  andcoloure 
laying  it  on  the  paper  with  a  proper  brufli  in  the  moft  g'"'^^""<i 
even  manner.  This  is  all  that  is  required,  where  the?^P^*  ^ 
ground  is  to  be  left  white  ;  and  the  paper  being  then 
hung  on  a  proper  frame  till  it  be  dry,  is  fit  to  be 
painted.  When  coloured  grounds  are  required,,  the 
fame  method  muft  be  purfued,  and  the  ground  of 
whiting  firft  laid;  except  in  pale-colours,  fuch  as  ftraw- 
colours  or  pink,  where  a  fecond  coating  may  fome. 
times  be  fpared,  by  mixing  fome  ftrong  colour  with 
the  whiting. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  paper-hangings  Met<io( 
are  painted  ;  the  firft  by  printing  on  the  colours  ;  1  aintinj 
the  fecond  by  ufing  the  Jlencil ;  and  the  third  byf*^^K*P 
laying  them  on  with  a  pencil^  as  in  other  kinds  of 
painting.. 

When  the  colours  are  laid  on  by  printing,  the  im- 
preflion  is  made  by  wooden  prints;  which  are  cut  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  figure  to  be  exprefled  is  made 
to  projedl  from  the  furface  by  cutting  away  all  the 
other  part ;  and  this,  being  charged  with  the  colours , 
tempered  with  their  proper  vehicle,  by  letting  it  gent,, 
ly  down  on  a  block  on  which  the  colour  is  previoufly 
fpread,  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  ground  of  the 
paper,  on*  which  it  is  made  to  fall  more  forcibly  by 
means  of  its  weight,  and  the  effort  of  the  arm  of  the 
perfon  who  ufes  the  print.  It  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that 
there  muft  be  as  many  feparate  prints  as  there  are 
colours  to  be  printed.  But  where  there  are  more  than 
one,  great  care  muft  be  taken,  after  the  firft,  to  let 
the  print  fall  txaftly  in  the  fame  part  of  the  paper 
as  that  which  wi;nt  before  ;^  otherwife  the  figure  of  the 
defign  would  be  brought  into  irregularity  and  coafufioni 
In  common  paper  of  low  price,  it  is  ufual,  therefore, 
to  print  only  the  outlines,  and  lay  on  the  reft  of  the 
colours  by  Itencilling;  which  both  faves  the  expence 
of  cutting  more  prints,  and  can  be  pradlifed  by  com- 
mon workmen,  not  requiring  the  great  care  and  dex- 
terity neceffary  to  the  ufing  feveral  prints. 

The  manner  of  Jlencilling  the  colours  is  this.  The 
figure,  which  all  the  parts  of  any  particular  colour  make 
in  the  defign  to  be  painted,  is  to  be  cat  out,  in  apiece 
oJ  thin  leather  or  oil  cloth,  which  pieces  of  leather  or 
oil-cloth  are  called  JlmciU.i,  and  being  laid  flat  on. the 
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meets  of  paper  to  be  printed,  fprea J  on  a  table  or  floor, 
are  to  be  rubbed  over  wltb  the  colour,  properly  tem- 
pered, by  means  of  a  large  brufh.    The  colour  paffing 
over  the  whole  is  confequently  fpread  on  thofe  parts  of 
the  paper  where  the  cloth  or  leather  is  cut  away,  and 
give  the  fame  eff^a  as  if  laid  on  by  a  print.    This  is 
neverthelefs  only  praaicable  in  parts  where  there  are 
only  detached  maffes  or  fpots  of  colours  :  for  where 
there  are  fmall  continue^  lines,  or  parts  that  run  one 
into  another,  it  is  difficult  to  preferve  the  connediofi 
or  continuity  of  the  parts  of  the  cloth,  or  to  keep  the 
fmaller  corners  clofe  down  to  the  paper;  and  therefore, 
in  fuch  cafes,  prints  are  preferable.    Stencilling  is  in- 
deed a  cher.per  method  of  ridding  coarfe  work  than 
printing:  but  without  fuch  extraordinary  attention  and 
trouble  as  render  it  equally  difficult  with  printing,  it 
is  far  lefs  beautiful  and  exact  in  the  effeft.    For  the 
outline  of  the  fpots  of  colour  want  that  iharpnefs  and 
regularity  that  are  given  by  prints,  befiies  the  fre 
quent  extralineationa,  or  deviations  froni  the  ju(t  figure, 
which  happens  by  the  original  mifplacing  of  the  ften- 
cils,  or  the  fhifting  the  place  of  them  during  the  ope- 
ration. 

PencUl'mg  is  only  ufed  in  the  cafe  of  nicer  work, 
fuch  as  the  better  imitations  of  the  India  paper.  It  n 
performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  paintings  in 
water  or  varnifh.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  only  to  fill  the 
outlines  already  formed  by  printing,  where  the  price 
of  the  colour,  or  the  exaftnefs  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  required  to  be  laid  on,  render  the  ftencilling  or 
printing  it  lefs  proper  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  ufed 
for  forming  or  delineating  fome  parts  of  the  defign^ 
where  a  fpirit  of  freedom  and  variety,  not  to  be 
had  in  printed  outlines,  are  defired  to  be  had  in  the 

work.  i_  •  r  a 

The  paper  defigned  for  receiving  the  fleck  is  firft 
prepared  with  a  varnifli-ground  with  fome  proper  ccr- 
lour,  or  by  that  of  the  paper  itfelf.    It  is  frequently 
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praaifed  to  print  fome  Mofalc,  or  other  fmaU  running  MifceW^ 
figure  in  colours,  on  the  ground,  before  the  flock  be^;^.^^^^^„ 
laid  on  ;  and  it  may  be  done  with  any  pigment  ot  the  p^pgr. 
colour  defired,  tempered  with  varnifh,  and  laid  on  by       y.  "  i  I 
a  print  cut  correfpondently  to  that  end. 

The  method  of  laying  on  the  flock  is  this.  A  wooden 
print  being  cut,  as  is  above  defciibed,  for  laying  on 
the  colour  in  fuch  manner  that  the  part  of  the  defign 
which  is  intended  for  the  flock  may  proiectbeyond 
the  reft  of  the  furface,  the  varnifh  is  put  on  a  block 
covered  with  leather  or  oil-cloth,  and  the  print  is  to 
be  ufed  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  to  lay  the  varnifh  on 
all  the  parts  here  the  flock  is  to  be  fixed.  Theftieet, 
thus  prepared  by  the  varnilhed  impreflion,  is  then  to 
be  removed  to  another  block  or  table,  and  to  be  itrew. 
ed  over  with  flock  j  which  is  afterwards  to  be  gently 
compreffed  by  a  board,  or  fome  other  flat  body,  to- 
make  the  varnifh  take  the  better  hold  of  it ;  and  then 
the  fticet  is  to  be  hung  on  a  frame  uU  the  varnifh  be 
perfeaiy  diy  ;  at  which  time  the  fuperfluous  part  of 
flock  is  to  be  brufhed  off  by  a  foft  camtl's  hair  brufli; 
and  the  proper  flock  will  be  found  to  adhere  in  a  very 

ftrong  manner.  ,    „    ,  .  . 

The  method  of  preparing  the  flock  is,  by  cutting 
woollen-rags  or  pieces  of  cloth  witti  the  hand,  by 
means- of  a\rge  biU  or  chopping  knile  }  or  by  means 
of  a  machine  worked  by  a  h  jrfe-mill 

There  is  a  kind  of  counterfeit  flock-paper,  which, 
when  well  managed,  has  very  much  the  fame  effea  to 
the  eye  as  the  real,  though  done  with  lefd  expence. 
The  manner  of  making  this  fort  isj  by  laying  a  t-rouud 
of  varmfh  on  the  paper;  and  having  afterwards  prmt- 
ed  the  defign  of  the  flock  in  varnifli,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  the  true;  inftead  of  the  flock,  fome  pig>. 
ment,  or  dry  colour,  of  the  fame  hue  with  the  flock 
required  by  the  defign^  but  fomewhat  of  a  darker  ihadcy. 
being  well  powdered,  is  ftrewed  on  the  printed  varnifli^. 
and  produces  nearly  the  fame -appearance. 
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PAFER-Money  is  a  term  frequently  made  ufe  of  for 
,  bank-bills,  which  pafs  currently  in  trade  Inftead  of 
gold  and  filver. 

Concerning  this  fpecies  of  currency,  the  national 
utility  of  which  has  been  controverted  by  fome,  we 
Iiave  the  following  obfervaiions  in  Dr  Smith's  Treaiife 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations:  '<  The  fubffitutlon  of  paper 
in  the  room  of  gold  and  filver  money  replaces  a  very 
expenfive  inlf  rumcnt  of  commerce  with  one  much  lefs 
coftly,  and  fometimes  equally  convenient.  Circulation 
comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  cofts 
kfs  both  to  erea  and  maintain  than  the  old  one. 

'«  When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  have 
fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence 
of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  believe  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  pay  upon  demsndfuch  of  his  promifloiy  notes 
as  are  likely  at  any  time  to  be  prefented  to  him,  thofe 
notes  come  to  have  the  fame  currency  as  gold  and  fiU 
•eer  money,. f rem  the  confidence  that  fuch  Hioney.  can 
at  any  time  be  hail  for  them. 

**  A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  cuftomers 
his  own  pronuflbry  notes,  to  the  amount,  we  fhall  fup- 
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pofe,  of  100,000 1.  As  thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  pur-  Paper- 
pofes  of  money,  his  debtors  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  .  ^°^'^Y' 
as  if  he  had  lent  them  fo  much  money.  This  intereft 
is  the  f.nirce  of  his  gain.  Though  fome  of  thofe  notes 
are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  payment* 
part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years 
together.  Though  he  has  generally  in  circulation, 
therefore,  notes  to  the  amount  of  100,000 1.  20,000  1. 
in  gold  and  filver  may  frequently  be  a  fufiicient  pro- 
vifion  for  anfwering  occafional  demands.  By  this  ope- 
ration, therefore,  20,000 1,  in  gold  and  filver  perform 
all  the  fundlons  which  1 00,000 1.  could  otherwife  have 
performed.  Eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  and  fiU. 
ver  can  therefore,  in  this  manner,  be  fpared  from  the 
circulation  of  the  country  ;  and  if  different  operations 
of  the  fame  kind  fhc».ld  at  the  fame  time  be  carried  on 
by  many  different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  circu- 
lation may  be  thus  condufted  with  a  fifth  part  only  of 
the  gold  and  filver. 

•*  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  whole  elr- 
culatbg  money  of  fome  particular  country  amounted, 
at  a  particular  time,  to  j,ooo,oco1.  ftcrling,  thatfum 
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laqng  then  fulScient  for  circulating  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour.  Let  us  fuppofe  too 
that,  fome  time  thereafter,  different  banks  and  bankers 
lilued  promiffoiy  notes,  payable  to  tbe  bearer,  to  the 
extent  of  i,ooo,oool.  referving  in  their  different  coffers 
200,0Ov0  I.  for  anfwering  occafional  demands.  There 
would  reraain,  therefore,  in  circalation  800,000 1.  in 
gold  and  filvcr,  and  i,ooo,ccol.  of  bank-notes,  or 
1,800,000 1.  of  paper  and  money  together.    But  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
had  before  required  only  i,oco,oooh  to  circulate  and 
diftnbute  it  to  its  proper  ccnfumers,  and  that  annual 
produce  cannot  be  immediately  augmented  by  thofe 
cperatioHR  of  banking.    One  million,  therefcie,  will 
be  fufficient  to  circulate  it  after  them.    The  goods  to 
be  bought  and  fold  l>eing  precifely  the  fame  as  before, 
the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be  fufficient  for  buy- 
ing and  felling  them.    The  channel  of  circulation,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion,  will  remain  pre- 
tifely  the  fame  as  before.    One  million  we  have  fub- 
.pofed  fufficient ^to  fill  that  thanncl.    Whatever,  there- 
fore,  is  poured 'into  it  beyond  this  fam,  cannot  run  in 
it,  but  muft  overflow.     One  million  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.    Eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  tlicrefore,  muft  overflow,  that  fum 
being  over  and  afeove  what  can  be  employed  in  the  cir- 
/culation  of  the  country.    But  though  this  fum  cannot 
be  employed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  he  idle.    It  will  thefe.^orc  be  knt  abroac!,  in  order 
to  feek  that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot 
•find  at  home.    But  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad  ;  be- 
.caufe,  at  adiftance  from  the  banks  which  iffue  it,  and 
from  the  country  in  which  payment  of  it  can  be  ex- 
aded  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received  in  common  pay- 
ments.    Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  to  the  amount  of 
800,000 1.  will  be  fent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home 
circulation  ftill  remain  fillet!  with  r,ooo,oool.  ofpnper 
inftead  of  i,ooc,oool.  of  thofe  metals  which  filled  it 
before. 

'*  But  though  fo  great  a  qunntiiv  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  13  thus  fent  abroad,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  It  is 
lent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its  proprietors  make  a 
prefent  of  it  to  foreign  nations.  They  will  exchanj^e 
It  for  foreign  goods  of  fomc  kind  or  another,  in  order 
to  f-ipplythe  confumption  either  of  fome  other  foreign 
country,  or  of  their  own. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  good?  in*  one  fo- 
reign country  in  order  to  fupply  the  confumption  of 
another,  or  in  what  is  called  the  carrying  track,  what- 
ever profit  they  make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat 
revenue  of  their  own  country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund, 
Treated  for  carrying  pn  a  new  trade ;  domeflic  bufinefs 
being  now  tranfaSe^hy  paper,  and  the  gold  and  filver 
being  conveited  into  a  fund  for  this  new  trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for 
home  confumption,  they  may  either  firft  purchrife  fuch 
goods  as  are  likely  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing,  fuch  as  foreign  wines,  foreign  filks, 
&e.;  or,  fecondly,  they  may  chafe  an  additional 
ftock  of  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  in  order  to 
employ  an  additional  number  of  induftrious  people, 
who  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of  their  annual 
confumption. 

"  So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firft  way,  it  pro- 
motes  prodigality,  increafea  expence  and  confumptioa, 
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without  increafing  produaion,  or  eftablifiiing  any  pdr-  Por- 
manent  fund  for  fupporting  that  expence,  and  is  in  ^^o'le 
every  refpefl  hurtful  to  the  fociety. 

So  far  as  It  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it 
•promotes  induftry ;  and  though  it  increafes  the  con- 
iumptioD  of  the  fociety,  it  provides  a  permanent  fund 
Tor  fupporting  that  confumption,  the  people  who  con- 
fume,  reproducing,  with  a  profit,  the  whole  v.due  of 
their  annual  confumption.  The  grofs  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour, 
ib  increafed  by  the  whole  value  which  the  lal^our  of 
thofe  workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  they 
are  employed  ;  and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  re- 
mams  of  this  value,  after  deducing  what  is  necefTary 
for  fupporting  the  tools  and  inftruments  of  their  trade. 

"  That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which,  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking,  is  employed  In  purchafing  foreign  goods  for 
home-confumption,  is  and  muft  be  employed  for  pur- 
chafing thofe  of  this  fecond  kind,  feems  not  onN^  pro- 
bable, but  almoft  unavoidable.    Though  fome 'parti- 
cular  men  may  fometimes  increafe  their  expence  very 
confiderably,  though  their  revenue  does  not  increafe  at 
all,  wc  may  be  affured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men 
ever  does  fo  ;  becaufe,  though  the  principles  of  com- 
moa  prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  condudl  of 
eveiy  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  every  clafs  or  order.   But  the  revenue  of  idle 
people,  conlidered  as  a  clafs  or  order,  cannot  m  the 
Imalleft  degree  be  incrsnfed  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking.    Their  expence  in  general,  therefore,  cannot 
be  much  increafcd  by  them,  though  that  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals  among  them  may,  and  in  reality  fometimes 
is.    The  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  foreign 
goods,  being  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  be- 
fore,  a  very  fra>ill  part  of  the  money,  which  being  for- 
ced  abroad  by  thofe  operations  of  Wnking,  is  employ- 
td  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home-confumptiouj 
18  likely  to  be  employed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their 
ufe.  ^  The  greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be  dcftined 
for  the  employmtnt  of  induftiy,  and  not  for  the  main- 
tenance of  idlenefs. 

^  "  When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  Induftry  which 
the  circulating  capital  of  any  fociety  can  emplov,  we 
muft  always  have  regard  to  thofe  parts  of  it  only  which 
confift  in  provifions,  materials,  atid  finiftied  work  :  the 
ot.her,  which  confifts  in  money,  and  which  ferves  only 
to  circulate  thofe  three,  muft  always  be  dedudtd.  In 
order  to  put  induftry  into  motion,  three  things  are  re- 
quifite  ;  materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to  work  with, 
and  the  wages  or  recompcnce  for  the  fake  of  which  the 
work  ia  done.  Money  is  neither  a  material  to  work 
upon,  nor  a  tool  to  work  with  ;  and  though  the  wages 
of  the  workman  are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  moneys 
his  real  revenue,  like  that  of  ail  other  men,  confifts,  not 
in  the  rnoney,  but  in  the  money  's  worth  ;  not  in  the 
metal  pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for  them, 

"  The  quantity  of  induftry  which  any  capital  can 
employ,  muft  evidently  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
workmeo^  wh9m  it  can  fupply  with  materials^  toolsj 
and  a  maintenance  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Money  may  be  requifitc  for  piirchafin»g  the  materials 
and  tools  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenaBce  of 
the  workrnen.  But  the  q^uantity  of  induftry  which  the 
whole  cajiitai  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal  both 

to 
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to  the  money  which  purchafcB,  and  to  the  materiaU, 
tools,  and  roaintenance,  which  are  purchafed  with  it  ; 
but  only  to  one  o»  other  of  thofe  two  values,  and  to 
the.  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

'*  When  paper  is  iubttituted  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
filvcr  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  tools,  and 
maintenance,  which  the  whole  circulating  capital  can 
fupply,  may  be  increaftd  by  the  whole  value  of  gold 
and  filver  which  ufed  to  be  employed  in  purchafing 
them.  The  whole  value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circula- 
tion and  diftributinn  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are 
circulated  and  diftributed  by  means  of  it.  The  opera- 
tion, in  fome  meafure,  refembles  that  of  the  undertaker 
of  fome  great  work,  who,  in  confequence  of  fome  ini- 
provement  in  mechanicb,  takes  down  his  old  machi- 
nery, and  adds  the  difference  between  its  price  and 
that  of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capital,  to  the  fund 
from  which  he  furnilhes  materials  and  wages  to  his 
workmen. 

"  What  the  proportion  is  which  the  circulating  mo- 
ney of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  circulated  by  mean^  of  it,  it  is  perhaps 
impoffible  to  determine.  It  has  been  computed  by 
different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentieth, 
.and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value.  But  how  Imall 
foever  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  may 
bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but 
a  part,  and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part,  of  that  pro- 
duce, is  ever  dtllined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry, 
it  muft  always  bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion  to 
that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  the  fubftitution  of 
paper,  the  gold  and  filver  ncceffary  for  circulation  is 
reduced  to  perhaps  a  fifth  part  of  the  former  quantity, 
if  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of  the  other  four- 
fifths  be  added  to  the  funds  which  are  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  induftry,  it  mufl  make  a  very  confider- 
able addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  induftry,  and 
confequently  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  land 
and  labour. 

*'  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  for  anfwering  occafional 
demands,  is  fo  much  dead  ftock,  producing  nothing  ci- 
ther to  him  or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking  enable  him  to  make  it  adive  and 
produflive.  The  gold  and  filver  money  which  circu- 
lates in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and 
diftributed  to  the  proper  confumers,  ia,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead 
ftock.  It  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  which  produces  nothing  to  the  country.  The 
judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  fubftituiiug  paper 
in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  it,  enables  the  country 
to  make  a  great  part  of  this  dead  ftock  aftive  and 
produAivc.  The  gold  and  filver  money  which  circu- 
lates in  any  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared 
to  a  highway,  which,  while  it  circulates  and  carries  to 
market  all  the  grafsand  corn  of  the  country,  produces 
itfclf  not  a  fingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo 
violent  a  metaphor,  a  fort  of  waggon-way  through  the 
air,  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great 
pait  of  its  highways  into  good  paftures  and  corn- 
fields, and  thereby  to  increafe  very  confiderably  the  an- 
nual produce  of  its  land  and  labour.    The  commerce 
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and  induftry  of  the  country,  however,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, though  they  may  be  fomewhat  augment- 
ed, cannot  be  altogether  fo  fecure,  when  they  are  thus, 
as  it  were,  fafpended  upon  the  Dxdalian  wings  of  pa- . 
per-money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upon  the  folid  ^ 
ground  of  gold  and  filver. 

"  The  whole  paper-money  of  every  kind  which  can 
eafily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  can  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  it  fupplies  the 
place,  or  which  (the  commerce  being  fuppofed  the 
fame)  would  circulate  there  if  there  was  no  paper-mo- 
ney. If  twenty- ihilling  notes,  for  example,  are  the 
loweft  paper-money  current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of 
that  currency  which  can  eafily  circulate  there  cannot 
exceed  the  fum  of  gold  and  filver  which  would  be  ne- 
ceftary  for  tranfaAing  the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty 
ftiillings  value  and  upwards,  ufually  traufafted  within 
that  country.  Should  the  circulating  paper  at  any 
time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the  excefs  could  neither  be 
fent  abroad,  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  it  muft  immediately  return  upon  the  banks  to- 
be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this  paper 
than  was  neceffary  for  tranfafting  their  bufinels  at- 
home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it  abroad,  they  would 
immediately  demand  payment  of  it  from  the  banks. 
When  this  fuperfluous  paper  was  converted  Into  go'  V 
and  filver,  they  could  eafily  find  a  ule  for  it  by  fend- 
ing it  abroad  ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re- 
mained in  the  lhape  of  paper.  There  would  immedi- 
ately, therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to  the  whole 
extent  of  this  fuperfluous  paper,  and  if  they  (howed  any 
difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in  payment,  to  a '  much 
greater  extent ;  the  alarm  which  this  would  occa- 
fion  neceffarily  increafing  the  run.  See  Bank  and 
Trade. 

PAPER-OJice,  an  office  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,, 
In  which  all  the  public  writings,  matters  of  ftate  and 
council,  proclamations,  letters,  intelligences,  negocia- 
tions  abroad,  and  generally  all  dlfpatches  that  pafs 
through  the  offices  of  the  lecretaries  of  ftate,  are  lodged,, 
by  way  of  libraiy. 

PAPIER  MACHE.  This  is  a  fubftance  made  of 
cuttings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water,., 
and  beaten  in  a  mortar,  till  they  are  reduced  into  a 
kind  of  pafte,  and  then  boiled  with  a  folution  of  gum 
arable  or  of  fize,  to  give  tenacity  to  the  pafte,  which 
is  afterwards  formed  into  different  toys,  &c.  by  pref- 
fing  it  into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry,  it  is  done  over 
with  a  mixture  of  fize  and  lamp  black,  and  afterwards 
varnifhed.  The  black  vamilh  tor  t.'.ele  toys,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Lewis,  is  prepared  as  follows  ;  Some  colo<- 
phuny,  or  turpentine  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  black 
and  friable,  is  melted  in  a  glazed  earthen-veffel,  and 
thrice  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  fprinkled  in  by 
degrees,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fpitit  or  oil  of 
turpentine  now  and  then  :  when  the  amber  is  melted, 
fprinkle  in  the  fame  quantity  of  farcocolla,  continu- 
ing to  ftir  them,  and  to  add  more  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
till  the  whole  becooies  fluid  ;  then  (train  out  the  clear 
through  a  coarfe  hair-bat^,  preffing  it  gently  between', 
hot  boards.  This  v^rnifti,  mixed  with  ivory-black  in 
fine  powder,  is  applied,  in  a  hot  room,  on  the  dried 
paper-pafte  ;  which  is  then  fet  in  a  gently  heated 
oven)  next  day  in  a  hotter  oven,  and  the  third  day  ia 
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a  very  hot  one,  and  let  ftand  each  time  till  the  oven  earthquake, 
grows  cold.    The  pafte  thu8  varniflied  is  hard,  durable, 
gloffy,  and  bears  liquors  hot  or  cold. 

PAPHLAGONIA  (anc.geog.),  a  country  of  the 
Hither  Aha,  beginning  at  Partbenius,  a  river  of 
Bithynia,  on  the  weft,  and  extending  in  length  to  the 
Halys  eaftward,  with  the  Eiixine  to  the  north,  and 
Galatia  to  the  fouch.  Pliny  enlarges  the  limits  on  the 
•wea  fide  to  the  river  BiUis,  on  this  Me  the  Parthenius. 
It  is  called  Pji/amenia  by  fome  (Pliny).  Paphlagones, 
the  people,  mentioned  by  Hontier,  and  therefore  of  no 
fmall  antiquity.  A  Aiperftitious  and  filly  people  (Lu- 
c.an):  a  brave  people  (Homer);  taking  their  name 
from  Phalcg  (Bocchart). 

PAPHOS  (anc.  geog.),  two  adjoining  iflands  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  ;  the  one  called 
HrM  Paphos  (Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny)  ;  the  other  Ma 
Paphos;  and  when  mentioned  without  an  adjunft, 
this  latter  is  always  underftood.  Both  dedicated  to 
Venus,  and  left  undiftinguifhcd  by  the  poets  (Virgil, 
Horace).  Hence  Venus  is  furnamed  Paphta,  Paphii 
the  people  (Coins,  Stephanus).  It  was  reftored  by 
Aujruftus,  after  a  fliock  of  an  earthquake,  and  called 
^vgujla  (Dio). 

The  A.bbe  Mariti,  in  his  Travels  through  Cyprus 
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gives  the  following  account  of  the  idand  of  Paphos.  «♦  It 
isfituated  (fays  he)  on  the  fouchern  fide  :  it  contained 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  :  which,  together  with 
the  city,  was  defttoyed  by  an  earthquake,  fo  that  the 
lealt  .veftige  of  it  is  cot  now  to  be  feen.  A  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  even  in  fummer  overflo-ws  with 
ftagnant  and  corrupted  water,  renders  the  air  in  fome 
<iegree  unwholefome.    On  the  weftern  coaft  is  the  new 
Paphos,  called  by  fome  of  the  modern  geographers 
Baffos  ;  a  name  which  is  unknown  in  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus.   That  we  may  not  pofitively  afcribe  to  the  lat- 
ter every  thing  that  hiftory  tells  us  of  Paphos  in  ge- 
neral, it  may  not  be  here  improper  to  mention  that  it 
lias  been  feveral  times  deftroyed.     This  city  had  a 
port,  where  vefltls  trading  upon  that  coaft  ftiU  caft 
anchor :   but  this   happens  only  in  fummer ;  for, 
being  expofed  to  every  wind,  it  is  extremely  dange' 
rous.  ^  The  bottom  of  it  is  full  of  fharp  rocks  ;  which 
fometlmes  deftroy  the  cables  fo  much,  that  mariners 
are  obliged  to  keep  them  afloat  on  the  Airface  of  the 
water,  by  means  of  empty  caflcs  fixed  to  them  at  cer- 
tain diftances.    In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  two 
caftles ;  one  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  the  other 
on  the  fummit  of  a  little  hill:  but  the  latter  is  at 
prefcnt  in  ruins.    The  government  of  Paphos  conftfta 
of  a  digdaban  or  commiffary  ;  a  cadi ;  and  an  aga,  who 
prefides  over  the  cuttomhoufe.    Of  all  the  Chriftian 
edifices,  there  is  none  remaining  but  the  church  of 
St  George,  in  which  fervice  is  perfoimed  by  the, 
Greek  minifters   The  produftions  of  this  part'  of  the 
ifland,  which  are  all  of  an  excellent  quality,  arc  filk,  bar- 
ley, and  other  kinds  of  grain.    To  difcaver  the  origin 
tif  the  old  and  new  Paphos,  would  be  carrying  light 
into  the  midft  of  the  thickeft  darknefs.    When  we 
have  added  conjedure  to  conjedure,  we  are  ttili  in  the 
fame  fituation.    As  this  is  an  attempt  fuperior  to  my 
abilities,  I  fiiall  leave  it  to  the  divining,  though  un- 
certain, knowledge  of  our  antiquaries.    I  mutt,  how- 
■  cyer,  obferve,  that  there  was  here  formerly  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Venu?,  which  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an 


In  this  ifland  St  Paul  by  his  eloquence 
converted  Sergius,  a  Roman  proconfdl.  Htrhere  like- 
wife  conferred  the  deaconfhip  on  his  difciple  and  col. 
league  Tit  Us,  who  foon  after  fuffered  martyrdom. 
Paphos  was  an  cpifcopal  city  in  the  time  of  the  Lu- 
fierriians :  and  it  is  ftiU  the  feat  of  a  bifhop,  who  is  a 
fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Nicofia.  On  the  weft- 
cm  fide  of  the  ifland  there  are  a  great  number  of  feat- 
tered  villages  :  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  notice, 
being  either  abandoned  or  in  ruins." 

Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place  many  filver  medals  of  excellent  workmanfhip 
are  dug  up  ;  they  are,  however,  but  of  little  eftimation 
among  the  antiquarians,  being  chiefly  of  towns  of  the 
fize  of  thofe  found  at  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  in  all  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  There  are  fome  excellent 
Greek  Intaglios  ;  generally  upon  better  ftones  than 
ufual  in  the  iflands.  This  illuftrious  traveller  informs  us, 
that  he  has  feen  fome  heads  of  Jupiter,  remarkable  for 
bulhy  hair  and  a  beard,  which  were  of  excellent  work- 
manfliip,  and  worthy  of  any  price.  AH  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  are  fubjed  to  fevers,  but  elpecially  thofe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paphos.  The  fame  traveller 
obferves,  that  Cyprus  was  very  long  undifcovered  | 
for  though  Oiips  had  been  failing  on  the  Mediterranean 
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1700  years  before  Chrift,  and  though  the  ifland  is  only 
a  day's  faihng  from  the  continent  of  Afia  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  and  httle  more  from  that  of  Africa  on  the 
fouth,  it  was  not  known  at  the  building  of  Tyre,  a 
little  before  the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  500  years  after 
the  neighbouring  feas  had  been  navigated.    It  was  co« 
vered  with  wood  at  its  firft  difco^ery  ;  and  our  author  ia 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  well  known  even  at  the  time 
of  building  of  Solomon's  temple;  becaufe  we  do  not  find 
that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  though  juft  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, ever  had  recourfc  to  it  foi%  wood  :  though  the 
carriage  would  undoubtedly  have  been  eaficr  from 
thence  than  to  have  brought  it  down  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Lebanon.    Eratofthenes  informs  us,  that  in 
ancient  times  the  ifland  was  fo  overgrown  with  wood, 
that  it  could  not  be  tilled  ;  fo  that  they  firft  cut  down 
the  timber  to  be  ufed  in  the  furnaces  for  melting  filver 
and  copper ;  that  after  this  they  built  fleets  with  it  : 
but  finding  even  this  infufficient,  thev  gave  liberty  to 
all  ftrangei-3  to  cut  it  down  for  whatever  purpofe  they 
pleafed  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  they  gave  them  after- 
wards the  property  of  the  ground  trhey  had  cleared. 
Matters  are  now  quite  altered  ;  and  the  want  of  wood 
is  a  principal  complaint  in  moft  parts  of  the  ifland. 
About  Acamas,  however,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
the  wood  is  ftill  thick  and  impervious,  inhabited  by 
large  ftags  and  wild  boars  of  a  mooftrous  fize.  Mr 
Bruce  was  informed,  that  a  hve  elephant  had  lately 
been  feen  there,  but  gave  no  credit  to  the  account. 

P  A  PI  AS,  bifhop  of  Hieropolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
was  the  difciple  of  St  John  the  EvangeHft,  and  the 
companion  of  Polycarp,  as  St  Jerome  obferves,  and 
not  of  John  the  Ancient,  as  fome  other  authors  have 
maintained.  He  compofed  a  work  in  five  books 
intuled  Expojilions  of  the  D'tjcourfes  of  our  Lord,  of 
which  there  are  only  fome  fragments  now  lemaining. 
He  It  was  who  introduced  the  opinion  of  the  Mille- 
narians. 

f?"?"^^^^?'  Butterfly,  in  zoology ;  a  genus 
01  mleds  belonging  to  the  order  of  lepidoptcra.  It 
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hat  four  wltrge,  imbrrcated  with 
'  fcales  ;  the  tongue  is  convoluted  in  a  fpiral  form  ; 
and  the  body  is  ""'hairy.  The  aHtenns  grow  thicker 
towards  their  cxtreinity,  and  are  in  mofl  fubjeds  ter- 
minated by  a  kind  of  capitulum  or  head.  The  wings, 
when  fitting,  are  ereft,  infomuch  that  their  extremi- 
ties meet  or  touch  one  another  above  the  body.  They -fly 
in  the  day-time.  There  are  273  fpecies,  principally  di- 
ftingHiflied  by  the  colour  of  their  wings.  Mr  Barbut 
has  divided  them  into  four  feftions,  which  he  thus  cha- 
raftcrizes.  1 .  The  eq^uitfes,  or  riders,  the  upper  wings 
being  longer  from  the  hindermoft  angle  to  the  point 
than  to  the  bafe  :  their  antenna;  are  often  filiform. 
They  are  divided  into  Trojans  ;  which  for  the  mod 
part  are  black,  with  blood-like  fpots  on  the  breaft  : 
and  Greeks,  whofc  breaft  has  no  fuch  marks ;  the 
imall  eye  being  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  anus  ;  and 
of  thefe  fome  are  without  bands  or  fillets,  others  with 
bands  or  fillets.  2-  The  heiitonrans,  whofe  wings  are 
u-arrow  throughout,  often  bare;  the  upper  oblong,  the 
Under  ones  very  ftiort.  3.  The  Danai,  whofe  wings 
are  entire;  the  candidi,  with  whitifh  wings;  the 
feftivi,  with  variegated  wings.  4.  The  nymphals, 
whofe  wings  are  denticulated  :  divided  into  the  gem- 
inati,  whofe  wings  have  eyes ;  fubdivided  into  thofe 
which  have  eyes  on  all  the  wings ;  thofe  which  have 
them  on  the  upper  wings  ;  thofe  which  have  them  on 
the  under  ones ;  and  the  phalerati,  whofe  wings  are 
without  eyes.  5.  The  plebeians,  whofe  larva  is  often 
contraifted:  divided  into  the  rurales,  with  darkifh  fpots 
OB  their  win^s  ;  and  the  urbicola:,  with  fpots  gene- 
rally tranfparent  on  their  wings. 

The  beauties  of  this  elegant  part  of  the  creation  are 
well  known  ;  and  there  are  few  who  can  contemplate 
them  without  attonifhment.  We  have  the  following 
account  of  their  various  ftages  of  exiftence  in  Barbut*. 
**  The  caterpillar  (fays  he)  informs  us  in  what  manner 
it  prepares  for  the  lethargic  fleep,  which  is  to  ferve  as 
a  tranfition  to  its  metamorphofis.  The  period  of  its 
reptile  life  being  accomplifhed,  it  changes  its  form  to 
become  an  inhabitant  of  the  air.  The  chryfalis  is  at 
once  the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the 
butterfly.  It  is  within  a  filken  cod,  or  under  a  tranf- 
parent veil,  that  this  great  miracle. of  nature  is  daily 
wrought.  But  how  does  the  weak  dcfencelefs  butter- 
fly, fcarce  unfolded  into  exiftence,  go  about  to  make 
its  way  through  the  impenetrable  walls  that  prefer- 
vcd  it  from  infult  during  its  torpid  ftate  ?  How 
will  it  bear  the  effulgence  of  the  light,  and  keennefs 
of  the  air  ?  Take  one  of  their  cods,  make  an  aperture 
in  it  with  a  pair  of  fciffars,  fix  it  againft  a  glafs ;  ob- 
ft-rve  the  infeft,  you  will  perceive  the  organs  gradually 
difplaying  themfelves:  follow  his  operations  with  your 
eye  ;  he  ftruggles  to  break  loofe  from  his  confinement. 
Obferve  the  frothy  liquor  which  it  difgorges  ;  that 
liquor  fcrves  to  foftcn  the  end  of  the  cod,  which  at 
length  yields  to  the  butting  of  the  infeft*3  head.  By 
degrees  the  bar  is  removed,  and  the  butterfly  fprlngs 
forth  ;  the  impreflion  of  the  air  afts  upon  its  wings, 
flightly  apparent  at  firft,  but  which  afterwards  expand 
with  rertforkable  rapidity.  'The  difplay  of  them  is 
fometlmes  checked  by  drought,  in  which  cafe  the  in- 
'  f$&.  Is  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  flying.  The  roftrum, 
'^extended  under  the  covering  of  the  chryfalis,  is  in  this 
iait  ftate  rolled  up  into  fpiral,  and  lodged  in  a  recefs 
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The  fly  is  now  perfeftly  formed  ;  it 
gently  flutters,  then  takes  its  flight,  and  purfues  its  ^ 
mazy  wanderings  over  the  etfamellcd  meads,  plunging 
its  roftrum  into  the  cups  of  neftareous  flowers." 

Of  papilio,  I.  Barbut  gives  the  following  account,  c^clxxit 
**  The  ground  colour  of  the  infect  is  a  beautiful  gloflf  ^  * 
black,  the  fuperior  wings  are  ornamented  with  white 
forked  clouds;  the  inferior  ones  are  adorned  with  fpots 
of  a  blood-colour,  thofe  nearefl;  the  extremities  being 
of  a  lunular  form,  and  are  indented,  terminating  in  an 
extended  tail,  and  are  edged  with  white.  The  apex, 
or  crown  of  the  head,  is  tipt  with  the  fame  red  colour 
which  encircles  the  flioulders,  and  terminates  the  abdo-' 
men  the  fpace  of  about  five  rings.** 

Of  N"  2.  he  fpeaks  thus  :  '*  The  form  of  the  wing* 
rcfembles  the  preceding  infers.  They  are  beautifully 
variegated  with  black  and  yellow;  the  inferior  ones 
terminate  in  a  tail,  and,  according  to  the  charader  of 
the  feftion,  are  adorned  with  an  eye  of  a  yellowifli  red 
colour,  encircled  with  blue,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
edge,  neareft  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  This  is 
the  largeft,  and  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  infers  Eng- 
land produces.  The  caterpillar  is  large  and  fmooth, 
of  a  bright  g^een  colour,  with  tranfverfal  bands,  of  st 
deep  glofly  purple  upon  evfry  ring,  which  bands  are 
enriched  with  yellow  fpots  ;  it  feeds  on  wild  fennel 
and  other  umbelliferous  plants;  changes  into  the  chry- 
fahs  in  July,  affumes  the  winged  ftate  in  Auguft,  and 
frequents  meadows.    It  foraetimes  appears  in  May.'* 

And  of  N''3.  we  have  this  account:  *'  The  peacock, 
or  peacock's  eye,  is  eafily  known  by  the  peacock's  eyes 
which  it  bears  above,  four  in  number,  one  upon  each 
wing,  which  has  given  it  the  name  it  has.  Its  wings, 
very  ang'jlous,  are  black  underneath  ;  above  they  are 
of  a  reddlfh  dun  colour.  The  upper  ones  have  on  their 
fuperior  edge  two  black  oblong  fpots,  with  a  yellow 
one  between  the  two.  At  their  extremity  is  found 
the  eye,  large,  reddilh  in  the  middle,  furrounded  with 
a  yellgw  circle,  accompanied  by  a  fcnall  portion  of  blue 
towards  the  exterior  fide.  On  that  fame  fide,  follow- 
ing the  diredlion  of  the  margin,  there  are  five  ior  fix 
white  fpots,  fet  in  order.  The  inferior  wing«  arc 
browner,  and  have  each  a  large  eye  of  a  very  dark  blue 
in  the  middle,  furrounded  by  an  afh-colour  circle.  The 
caterpillar  of  this  butterfly  is  of  a  deep  black,  dotted, 
with  a  little  white." 

We.  cannot  cenclude  thii  article  without  noticing 
fome  very  fingular  fpecies ;  of  which  Mr  Reaumur  has 
given  an  account,  and  which  defervc  particular  re- 
gard. . 

One  fpecies  of  thefe  be  has  called  the  bundle  of  dry 
leaves.  This,  when  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  has  wholly 
the  appearance  of  a  little  clufter  of  the,  decayed  leaves 
of  fome  herb.  The  pofition  and  colour  of  its  wings 
greatly  favour  this  refemblance,  and  they  have  very 
large  ribs ;  wholly  like  thofe  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  are  indented  in  the  fame  manner  at  their  edges  as 
the  leaves  of  many  plants  are.  This  feems  to  point 
out  the  care  of  n?.ture  for  the  animal,  and  frequently 
may  preferve  it  from  birds,  &c. 

The  fliull  butterfly  is  another  fingular  fpecies,  fo 
called  from  its  head  refembling  in  fome  degree  a 
death's  head  or  human  flcull.  This  very  remarkable 
appearance  is  terrible  to  many  people  ;  but  it  has  an- 
otixer  yet  greater  Angularity  atteadiiig  it,  which  is, 
4Y  thatj. 
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that,  wlien  frighted,  it  has  a  mournful  aHi3  harfh  voice. 
This  appeared  the  more  furprifing  to  Mr  Reaumur,  as 
no  other  known  butterfly. had  any  the  kaft  voice  at  all; 
and  he  was  not  ready  of  belief  that  it  was  a  real  voice, 
but  fufpedlcd  the  noife,  like  that  of  the  cicadae,  to  be 
©wing  to  the  attrition  of  fom?  part  of  the  body ;  and, 
in  fine,  he,  by  great  pains,  difcovered  that  this  noife 
was  not  truly  vocal,  but  was  made  by  a  hard  and  briflc 
rubbing  of  the  trunk  againtt  two  other  hard  bodies 
between  which  it  is  placed. 

Another  butterfly  there  is,  fo  fmall  that  it  might 
be  m i flake n  for  a  fmall  fly.  This  is  certainly  the  ex- 
treme in  degree  of  fize  of  all  the  known  butterflies, 
and  cannot  but  have  been  proportionably  fmall  in  the 
ilate  of  a  caterpillar  and  chryfalis :  this  creature  fpends 
its  whole  life  in  all  the  three  ftagesof  caterpillar,  chry- 
falis, and  butterfly,  on  the  leaf  of  the  celandine.  It 
lives  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf ;  and  though  in  the 
•aterpillar  fl;ate  it  feeds  on  it,  yet  it  does  no  damage. 
It  does  not  eat  the  fubfl:ance  of  the  leaf,  but  draws 
from  it  only  a  fine  juice,  which  is  foon  repaired  again, 
without  occafioning  any  change  In  the  appearance  of 
the  leaf.  This  fpecies  is  very  fliort- lived  ;  and  pafles 
through  its  three  ftates  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  that  there 
are  frequently  ten  generations  sf  it  in  one  year  ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  butterflies,  two  generations 
in  the  year  are  all  that  are  to  be  had.  Thefe  two 
generations  are  fufBcient  to  make  a  prodigious  incrcafe : 
in  a  large  garden,  if  there  are  twenty  caterpillars  in 
fpring,  thefe  may  be  overlooked,  and  there  may  be 
eafily  concluded  to  be  none  there,  even  on  a  narrow 
fearch  ;  but  if  thefe  twenty  caterpillars  afterwards  be- 
come twenty  butterflies,  ten  of  which  are  male  and 
ten  female,  and  each  female  lay  the  fame  number  of 
eggs  that  the  common  filk-worm  does,  that  is,  four 
hundred ;  if  all  the  caterpillars  hatched  of  thefe  be- 
come butterflies,  and  thefe  lay  eggs  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, which  remain  the  winter,  and  come  to  be 
hatched  in  the  fucceeding  fpring ;  then  from  thefe 
twenty,  in  only  one  year,  you  will  have  eight  handred 
thoufand  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  incrcafe  of  thefe 
in  a  fucceeding  year,  the  account  muft  appear  terrible, 
and  fuch  as  no  art  could  guard  againft.  The  great 
Ruler  of  the  world  has  put  fo  many  hinderanees  in  the 
way  of  this  over-abundant  produftion,  that  it  is  very 
rare  fuch  years  of  deft;ru6HoH  happen.  Some  fuch 
have  happened,  however;  and  much  mifchief  has  been 
dreaded  from  them,  not  only  from  their  eating  all  the 
herbage,  but  from  themfelves  being  eaten  with  herbs 
in  fallads  and  otherwife  :  but  experiments  have  proven 
this  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  they  are  found 
to  be  innocent,  and  eatable  as  fnails  or  oyfters. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  apr 
pellation  given  to  the  flowers  of  plants  belonging  to 
various  claffes,  from  their  refembling  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly. 

PAPINIAN,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer  of  the 
third  century,  under  the  Emperor  Severus;  who  had 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  worth,  that  he  recommended 
his  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his  care.  Caracalla 
having  firft  murdered  his  brother,  ordered  Papinian  to 
compofe  a  difcourfe  to  excufe  this  murder  to  the  fenate 
and  people  ;  which  whtn  he  refufed  to  undertake,  the 
brutal  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  tehcaded  ;  and  his 
hody  was  dragged'  through  the  ftrects  of  Rome.  Pa- 
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pinian  wrote  feveral  treatifcs  in  the  line  of  his  profef-  Papifi 
fion.  II 

PAPISTS,  are  thofe  who  believe  the  pope  or  bifhop  ^^P^"' 
of  Rome  to  be  the  fupreme  paftor  of  the  univerfal 
church,  who  profefs  to  believe  all  the  articles  of  pope 
Pius's  creed,  and  who  promife  implicit  obedience  to 
the  edifts  of  the  church,  efpecially  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent.    See  Pope  and  Trent. 

PAPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  capital  ©f  a  county  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caftle,  where  the  counts  refide.  It  is 
feated  near  the  river  Altmal,  17  miles  north -weft  of 
Neuburg,  and  32  fouth  of  Nureraburg  ;  is  fubjeift  to 
its  own  count.  E.  Long.  10. 51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58.  The 
count  of  Pappcnheim  is  hereditary  marflial  of  the  em- 
pire, and  performs  his  office  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor. 

PAPPUS,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  Alexandria, 
faid  by  Suidas  to  have  flsuriflied  under  the  Emperor 
Theodofius  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  379 
to  395.  His  writings  fhow  him.  to  have  been  a  coa- 
fummate  mathematician  :  Many  of  them  are  loft  ;  the 
reft  continued  long  in  manufcript,  detached  parts  ha- 
ving only  been  occafionally  publifhed  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, until  Carolus  Manoleffius  publiflied  his  remains 
entire  at  Bologna  in  1660,  in  folio. 

Pappus,  in  botany,  a  foft  downy  fubftance  that 
grows  on  the  feeds  of  certain  plants,  as  thiftles,  hawk- 
weed,  &c.  ferving  to  fcatter  and  buoy  them  up  in  the 
air. 

PAPYRUS,  the  famous  reed  from  which  was  made 
the  far-famed  paper  of  Egypt.  Before  entering  on 
the  defcrlption  of  the  papyrus,  it  is  natural  to  fay  a 
word  or  two  on  the  opinion  generally  received  in  Eu- 
rope concerning  the  lofs  of  this  plant.  Suppofing  this 
lofs  poflible,  the  date  of  it  muft  be  fixed  at  no  diftant 
period  ;  for  it  is  not  200  years  fince  Guillandin  and 
Profper  Alpin  obferved  the  papyrus  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Guillandin  faw  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try eating  the  inferior  and  fucculent  part  of  the  ftem 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancients ;  a  faft  which  alone^ 
fhows  it  to  be  the  papyrus,  and  of  which  other  travel, 
lers  feem  not  to  have  availed  themfelves.  This  prac- 
tice, together  with  thofe  related  by  Profper  Alpin, 
are  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  this  plant  is  not 
wholly  ufelefs,  although  it  is  not  now  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  paper.  The  alteration  on  the  foil  of 
Egypt,  and  on  the  methods  of  agriculture,  have  in  all 
probability  rendered  this  plant  lefs  common;  but  caufes, 
altogether  local  could  not  occafimn  the  deftruftion  of 
the  papyrus,  efpecially  as  its  refidence  in  the  marfhe* 
would  prevent  their  operation.  But  it  is  needlefs  to 
reafon  from  probabilities  or  analogy :  Mr  Bruce  not 
only  faw  the  papyrus  growing  both  in  Egypt  and  A- 
byliinia,  but  actually  made  pap^r  of  it  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  made  by  the  ancients.  He  tells  ua 
likewife,  that,  fo  far  from  any  part  of  it  heing  ufelefs, 
the  whole  plant  is  at  this  day  ufed  in  Abyffinia  for 
making  boats,  a  piece  of  the  acacia  tree  being  put  in 
the  bottom  to  ferve  as  a  ked.  That  fuch  were  the 
boats  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  know  from  the  teftimony 
of  Pliny,  who  informs  us,  that  the  plants  were  firft 
fewed  together,  and  then  gathered  up  at  ftem  and. 
ftern,  and  tied  faft  to  the  keeli  "  Conferitur  bibula 
Memphitis  cymba  papyro.'^ 
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*'  Tlie  bottom,  root,  or  woody  part  of  this  plant, 
was  Itkewife  of  feveral  ufc8  before  it  turned  abfolutely 
hard  ;  it  was  chewed  in  the  manner  of  liquorice,  ha- 
ving a  cotliderahle  quantity  of  fweet  juice  in  it.  This 
we  learn  from  Diofcorides  ;  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  chewed, 
and  the  fweecnefs  fucked  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
done  with  fugar-cane.  This  is  ftill  pradifed  in  Abyf- 
finia,  where  they  likewife  chew  the  root  of  the  Indian 
corn,  and  of  every  kind  of  cyperus ;  and  Herodotua 
tells  us,  that  about  a  cubit  of  the  lower  part  of  the  flalk 
was  cut  off,  and  roafted  over  the  iire,  and  eaten. 

*'  From  the  fcarcity  of  wood,  which  was  very  great 
in  Egypt,  this  lower  part  was  likewife  ufed  in  making 
cups,  moulds,  and  other  neceffary  utenfils  :  we  need 
not  doubt,  too,  one  ufe  of  the  woody  part  of  this 
plant  was,  to  ferve  for  what  we  call  boards  or  covers 
for  binding  the  leaves,  which  were  made  of  the  bark  ; 
Vv'e  know  that  this  was  anciently  one  ufe  of  it,  both 
from  Alcaeus  and  Anacreon.'* 

The  papyrus,  fays  Pliny,  grows  in  the  marfhes  of 
Egypt,  or  in  the  ftagnant  places  of  the  Nile,  made  by 
the  flowing  of  that  river,  provided  they  are  not  beyond 
the  depth  of  two  cubits.  Its  roots  are  tortuous,  and 
in  thicknefs  about  four  or  five  inches ;  its  ftem  is  tri- 
angular, rifing  to  tlic  height  of  ten  cubits.  Profper 
Alpin  gives  it  about  fix  or  feven  cubits  above  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  ftem  tapers  from  the  bottom,  and  terminates 
in  a  point.  Theophraftus  adds,  that  the  papyrus  car- 
ries a  top  or  plume  of  fmall  hairs,  which  is  the  thyrfus 
of  Pliny.  Guillandin  informs  us,  that  its  roots  throw 
to  the  right  and  left  a  great  number  of  fmall  fibres, 
which  fupport  the  plant  againft  the  violence  of  the 
vind,  and  againft  the  waters  af  the  Nile.  According 
to  him,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  obtufe,  and  like  the 
typha  of  the  marfties.  Mr  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand, 
affures  us,  that  it  never  could  have  exifted  in  the  Nile. 
*'  Its  head  (fays  he)  is  too  heavy;  and  in  a  plain  coun- 
try the  wind  muft  have  had  too  violent  a  hold  of  it. 
The  ftalk  is  fmall  and  feeble,  and  withal  too  tall ;  the 
root  too  fhort  and  flender  to  ftay  it  againft  the  violent 
preffure  of  the  wind  and  current ;  therefore  I  do  con- 
Itantly  believe  it  never  could  be  a  plant  growing  in  the 
river  Nile  itfelf,  or  in  any  very  deep  or  rapid  river 
but  in  the  califhes  or  places  where  the  Nile  had  over- 
flowed and  was  ftagnant. 

The  Egyptians  made  of  this  plant  paper  fit  for 
writing  (fee Paper),  which  they  call  Bi^xof  or  piiluria, 
and  alfo  'f-/=T»s-,  and  hesce  the  Latin  charta ;  for  in 
general  the  word  charta  is  ufed  for  the  paper  of  E- 

gypt- 

i  he  papyrus  was  produced  in  fo  great  quantities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  that  Cafliodorus  (lib.  xi.  38.) 
compares  it  to  a  forcft.  There,  fays  he,  rifes  to  the 
view,  this  foreft  without  branches,  this  thicket  without 
leaves,  this  harveft  of  the  waters,  this  ornament  of  the 
marihes.  Profper  Alpin  is  the  firft  who  gives  us  a 
plate  of  the  papyrus,  which  the  Egyptians  call  berdi. 
However  badly  this  may  be  executed,  it  correfponds  in 
fome  degree  with  the  defcription  of  the  plant  mentioned 
by  Theophraftus  ;  but  by  much  the  heft  drawing  of  it 
has  been  given  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  has  very  obliging- 
ly permitted  us  to  give  a  copy  of  it.  See  Plate 
CCGLXXV. 

The  ancient  botanifts  placed  the  papyrus  among 
the  ^raminous  plants  or  dog-grafs ;  ignorant  of  the 
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particular  kind  to  which  it  belonged,  they  were  con- 
tented to  fpecify  it  under  the  name  papyrus^  of*" 
which  there  were  two  kinds,  that  of  Egypt,  and  that 
of  Sicily.  The  moderns  have  endeavoured  to  fhow, 
that  thefe  two  plants  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  of 
cyperus.  It  is  under  this  genus  that  they  are  found 
in  the  catalogues  and  defcriptions  of  plants  publifhed 
fince  the  edition  of  Morrifon's  work,  where  the  papyrus 
is  called  cyperus  mlotkus  met  Syriacus  maximus  papyraceus-. 

In  the  manufcripts  of  the  letters  and  obfervations 
of  M.  Lippi  phyfician  at  Paris,  who  accompanied 
the  envoy  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  emperor  of  Abyf- 
finia,  we  find  the  defcription  of  a  cyperus  which 
he  had  obferved  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  1704, 
After  having  defcribed  the  flowers,  he  fays  that  many 
ears  covered  with  young  leaves  are  fupported  by  a 
pretty  long  pedicle  ;  and  that  many  of  thofe  pedicles, 
equally  loaded  and  coming  from  one  j»int,  form  a 
kind  of  parafol.  The  difk  of  this  parafol  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  which  form  a  crown 
to  the  ftem  which  fupports  it.  The  ftem  is  a  pretty 
long  prifm,  the  corners  of  which  are  a  little  rounded  ; 
and  the  leaves,  not  at  the  top  but  at  the  fide,  are 
formed  like  the  blade  of  a  fword;  the  roots  are  black 
and  full  of  fibres  ;  and  this  plant  is  called  cyperus  Ni- 
leacus  major,  umbella  multtpl'ici. 

The  fame  Lippi  defcribes  another  kind  which  rife's 
not  fo  high  :  the  ftem  and  leaves  correfpond  with  the 
former,  but  the  cars  form  rather  a  kind  of  head  than 
any  thing  hke  the  fpreading  of  an  umbrella  ;  this  head 
was  very  foft,  fhining,  and  gilded  rich  and  airy,  much 
loaded,  fupported  by  pedicles' which  were  joined  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  like  the  knitting  of  a  parafol. 
It  is  called  by  him  cyperus  Nileacus  major  aurea^  divifa 
pansiicula.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  cyperus  have  a  marked 
refemblance  in  their  leaves,  their  ftem,  their  foliage, 
and  the  marfliy  places  where  they  grow.  The  only 
difference  confifts  in  their  fize,  and  in  the  pofition  of 
the  cars,  which  ferve  to  dittinguifh  them  ;  and  tbey 
feem  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  papyrus  and  the  fan, 
defcribed  by  ancient  authors.  The  firft  is  perhaps  the 
papyrus,  and  the  fecond  the  fari ;  but  this  is  only  con- 
jeiturc. 

The  papyrus,  which  grew  in  the  waters,  is  fald  to 
have  produced  no  feed  ;  but  this  Mr  Bruce  very  pro- 
perly calls  an  abfurdity,  «  The  form  of  the  flower 
(fays  he)  fufficiently  indicates,  that  it  was  made  to 
refolve  Itfelf  into  the  covering  of  one,  which  is  certainly- 
very  fmall,  and  by  its  exalted  fituation  and  thicknefis 
of  the  head  of  the  flower,  feems  to  have  needed  the 
extraordinary  covering  it  has  had  to  protefl  it  from  the 
violent  hold  the  wind  muft  have  had  upon  it.  For  the 
fame  re^on,  the  bottom  of  the  filaments  compofing 
the  head  are  flieathed  in  four  concave  leaves,  which 
keep  them  clofe  together,  and  prevent  injury  from  the 
wind  getting  in  between  them."  Its  pliirae  was  com- 
pofed  of  flender  pedicles, -very  long,  and  fomewhat  hke 
hair,  according  to  Theophraftus.  The  fame  peculiarity 
exiles  In  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  fame  is  found 
to  exift  in  another  kind  of  papyrus  fent  from  Madagaf- 
car  by  M.  Poivre,  correfpondent  of  the  academy  of 
fciences. 

It  is  Impofffble  to  determine  whether  the  papyrus  of 
Sicily  was  ufed  in  any  way  by  the  Romans.  In  Italy 
it  is  called  paperoy  and,  according  to  Cefalpin,  /i/^^/'i?'. 
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-Fapyf w.  ^  This  papyrus  «f  Sicily  has  been  ciiMrate^  in  the  g»tv- 
•     »  '     d,«n  of  Pifa  ;  and  if  we  can  depend  on  the  authority  of 
Cefalpin,  who  himfelf  examiiied  the  plant,  it  is  diffe- 
rent from  the  papyrus  of  Egypt. 

The  papyrus,  fays  he,  which  is  commonly  called 
p'lpero  in  Sicily,  has  a  lenger  and  thicker  ftem  than  the 
•plant  cyperua.  It  rifes  fometimes  to  four  cubits;  the 
angles  are  obtufe,  and  the  ftem  at  ihe  bafe  is  fur- 
rounded  with  leaves  growing  from  the  root ;  there  are 
no  leaves  on  the  ftem  even  when  the  plant  is  at  the 
greateft  perfeftion,  but  it  carries  at  the  top  a  large 
plume  which  refembles  a  great  tuft  of  difhevelled  hairs; 
this  is  compofei  of  a  great  number  of  triangular  pedi- 
cles, in  the  form  of  reeds  ;  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  placed  the  flowers,  between  two  fmall  leaves  of  a 
reddifh  cqlour  like  the  cyperus.  The  roots  are  woody, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  reeds,  jointed,  a»d  they  throw 
out  a  great  number  of  branches  which  extend  thera- 
felvae  in  an  oblique  diredtion.  Thefe  are  fcented  fom^- 
what  like  the  cyperus,  but  their  colour  is  a  lighter 
brown  j  from  the  lower  part  iffoe  many  fmaU  fibres, 
and  from  the  higher  a  number  of  ftems  fhoot  up, 
which  in  proportion  as  they  are  tender  contain  a  fwcct 
juice. 

The  plume  of  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  is  pretty  well 
defcribed  in  a  fhort  account  of  it  in  the  fccond  part 
of  the  Mufeum  de  Beccone.  This  plume  is  a  tuft 
or  affemblage  ef  a  great  number  of  long  flender  pe- 
dicles, which  grow  from  the  fame  point  of  divifion, 
are  difpofed  in  the  manner  of  a  parafol,  and  which 
carry  at  the  top  three  long  and  narrow  leaves,  from 
which  iffue  other  pedicks,  fhorter  than  the  former,  and 
terminating  in  feveral  knots  of  flowers.  Micheii,  in  his 
Nova  Plantarum  Genera^  printed  at  Florence  1728, 
}ia&  given  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  long  pedicles  in 
its  natural  length  :  it  is  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  a 
cafe  of  about  cane  inch  and  a  half  in  height ;  towards 
the  extremity  it  carries  three  long  and  narrow  leaves, 
and  four  pedicles,  to  which  are  fixed  the  knots  of 
flowers.  Every  pedicle  has  alfo  a  fmall  cafe  furraund- 
ing  its  bafe.  In  fliort,  we  find  in  the  Grojlo-Graphia 
of  Schenchzer  a  very  particular  defcription  of  the 
plume  of  a  kind  of  cyperus,  which  appears  to  be  the 
Sicilian  plant.  From  this  account  it  appears  that  the 
papyrus  of  Sicily  is  well  known  to  botanifts.  It  were 
to  be  wiflied  that  we  had  as  particular  a  defcription 
of  the  papyrus  of  Egypt ;  but  meanwhile  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  thefe  two  plants  have  a  near  affinity  to 
«ne  another  ;  they  are  confounded  together  by  many 
authors  j  and  according  to  Theophraftus,  the  fart  and 
the  papy-us  niktica  have  a  decided  charaAer  of  refem- 
blance,  and  only  differ  io  this,  chat  the  papyriis  fends 
forth  thick  and  tall  IJems,  which  being  divid^  into 
flender  plates,  are  fit  for  the  fabrication  of  papery 
whereas  the  fari  has  fmall  ftems,  confiderably  fhorter, 
and  altogether  ufelefs  for  any  kind  of  paper. 

The  papyrus,  which  fi?rved  anciently  to  make  paper, 
nrnft  not  be  confounded  with  the  papyrus  of  Sicily, 
found  alfo  in  Calabria  ;  for,  according  to  Stribon, 
the  papyrus  was  to  be  found  in  no  place  excepting  E- 
gypt  and  India.  The  greateft  part  of  botanifts  have 
believed  that  the  Sicilian  plint  is  the  fame  with  the 
fari  of  Theophraftus  J  others  have  advanced  that  the 
papyrus  of  Egypt  and  the  fari  were  the  Came  plant  in 
iwo  different  ftage«  «f  its  exiftence,  or  coafidcred  with 
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refpeft  to  the  greater  or  iefs  height;  wWch,  according  Pa 
to  them,  might  depend  on  the  qualities  ef  the  foil, 
the  diflference  of  the  climate,  or  other  accidental  caufes. 
In  proof  of  this,  it  is  maintained,  that  there  is  an 
eflentiai  difference  between  the  papyrus  growing  in  the 
waters  and  the  fame  plant  growing  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  in  marflies.  The  firft  of  thefe  have  thick 
and  tall  ftems,  and  a  plume  in  the  form  of  a  tuft  of 
hair  very  long  and  flender,  and  without  any  feed: 
the  fecond  differs  from  the  firft  in  all  thefe  particu- 
lars ;  it  has  a  fliorterand  more  flender  ftem,  its  plume 
is  loaded  with  flowers,  and  of  confequence  it  produces 
feed.  In  whatever  way  we  confider  thefe  fafts,  it  i« 
fuflic lent  for  us  to  know,  tfiat  the  difference  between 
the  p».pyru8  and  the  fari  neither  depends  on  climate, 
nor  foil,  nor  on  fituation.  The  plants  whofc  diffe- 
rence depended  on  thefe  circumftanccs,  both  grew  in 
■^gyp^  and  were  both  employed  in  the  manufafture  of 
paper.  But  it  is  ah  eftabliflted  fad,  that  the  fari  can- 
not be  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Finally,  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  began  to  be  known 
by  botahifts  in  «57o,  1572,  1583,  at  which  periods 
the  works  of  Lobel,  of  Guillandin,  and  of  Cefalpin, 
firft  appeared.  The  ancients  had  no  manner  of  know- 
ledge of  this  plant.  Pliny  m.akes  no  mention  of  it  in 
Natural  Hiftory  ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  neither  ufcd  in  Rome  nor  in  Sicily.  If  he  had 
fecn  this  plant,  be  muft  have  been  ftriick  with  its  re- 
fembkmce  to  the  papyrus  and  the  fari,  as  they  were 
defciibed  by  Theophraftus ;  and  fince  he  gives  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  thefe  laft  mentioned,  he  would 
have  moft  naturally  hinted  at  their  conformity  to  the 
Sicilian  papyrus. 

Among  many  dried  plants  coUefted  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies by  M.  Poivre,  there  is  a  kind  of  papyrus  very  dif- 
ferent" from  that  of  Sicily.  It  carries  a  plume  com- 
pofed  of  a  confiderable  tuft  of  pedicles,  very  long, 
weak,  flender,  and  delicate,  like  fingle  threads,  termi- 
nating moft  frequently  in  two  or  three  fmall  narrow 
leaves,  without  any  knot  of  fiowera  between  them  f 
hence  this  plume  muft  be  altogether  barren.  Thofe 
pedicles  or  threads  arc  furniflied  with  a  pretty  long 
membranous  cafe,  in  which  they  are  inferted ;  and 
they,  iffue  from  the  fame  point  of  diredion,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  parafol.  The  plume,  at  its  firft  appearance, 
18  furrounded  with  leaves  like  the  radii  ©f  a  crown. 
The  ftem  which  fupports  it  is,  according  toM.  Poivre, 
about  tea^feet  in  height,  where  there  is*  two  feet  under 
water;  it  i«-of  a  triangular  form,  but  the  angles  are 
rounded  ;  its  thicknefs  is  about  the  fize  of  a  walking 
ftaff  which  fills  the  hand. 

The  interior  fubftance,  although  foft  and  full  of 
fibres,  is  folid,  and  of  a  white  colour.  By  this  means 
the  ftem  poffeffes  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  and  is 
capable  of  refiftance.  It  bends  without  breaking ;  and 
as  it  is  extremely  light,  it  ferves  in  fome  fort  for  a  cane: 
The  fame  M.  Poivre  ufed  no  other  during  a  refidence 
of  feveral  months  at  Madagafcar.  This  ftem  is  not  of 
eijual  thicknefs  in  its  whole  length  ;  it  tapera  infe»- 
fibly  from  the  thickeft  part  towards  the  top.  It  is 
without  knots,  and  extremely  fmooth.  When  this 
pVnt  grows  out  of  the  waters,  in  places  fimply  moift, 
it  is  much  fmaller,  the  fterew  are  lower,  and  the  plume 
is  compofed  of  ftiorter  pedicles  or  threads,  terminating 
at  the  top  in  three  uarrow  leaves,  a  little  longer  than 
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tliofc  at  the  -plume,  when  the  plant  ^rows  in  the  wa- 
ter. Froni  the  bafe  of  thefe  leaves  ilTue  fmall  knots 
'°*  of  flowera,  arranged  as  they  are  in  the  cyperus  ;  but 
thefe  knots  are  not  elevated  above  the  pedicles,  thay 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  three  leaves,  between  which 
they  are  placed,  and  form  themfelves  into  a  fmall  head. 
The  leaves  which  fpring  from  the  root  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftem  rcfemble  exaftly  thofe  in  the  cyperus. 
This  plant,  which  the  inhabitants  call  fanga-fanga, 
•grows  in  great  abundance  in  their  rivers  and  on  their 
banks,  but  particularly  in  the  river  Tartas,  near  the 
Foule-point  in  Madagafcar.  The  inhabitants  of  tHefe 
cantons  ufe  the  bark  of  this  plant  for  mats;  they  make 
•it  alfo  into  fails,  into  Cordage  for  their  filhing  houfes, 
•and  into  cords  for  their  nets. 

This  kind  of  papyrus,  fo  lately  difcovered,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  by  the  dtfpofition  of 
its  flowers,  fiiowp,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  cy- 
perus which  might  erfily  be  confounded  with  the  pa- 
■pyrus  of  Egypt;  whether  we  confider,  on'the  one  hand, 
^  what  purpofea  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where 
they  grow  have  made  themfubfervlent;  or,  on  the  other, 
compare  their  form,  their  manner  of  growth,  and  the 
points  in  which  they  refemblc  each  other.  .  This  com- 
parifon  can  be  eafily  made  from  the  accounts  which 
Pliny  and  Theophraftus  gave  of  the  papyrus  of  Egypt, 
and  by  the  figure  and  defcription  given  by  Profper 
Alpin,  after  having  obferved  the  plant  on  the  banks 
©f  the  Nile.  But  if  we  can  depend  on  the  teftimony 
of  Strabo,  who  affirms  that  the  papyrus  is  found  no- 
Awhcre  but  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  it  in  perhaps  pof- 
.fible  that  the  papyrus  of  the  ifle  of  Madagafcar,  fi- 
-tuated  at  the  mouth  of  India,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
Egypt. 

Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  conjefture,  the  inha- 
ibltants  of  this  ifland  have  never  derived  from  it  thofe 
advantages  which  have  imoiortalifed  the  papyrus  of 
Egypt.  They  have  not  "made  that  celebrated  paper 
fuo  ufu  maxime  humanitast  vita,  cmjiat  et  memoria.  This 
Temarkable  expreffion  of  Pliny  not  only  charad-^rizes 
the  Egyptian  paper,  but  every  kind  which  art  and  in- 
■duflry  have  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

PAR,  In  commerce,  fignifiea  any  tvfo  things  equal 
in  value.    See  Exchange. 

PARABLE,  a  fable  or  allegorical  inftrHftion, 
founded  on  fomething  real  or  apparent  in  nature  or 
biftory.  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn  by  comparing  it 
■with  fomething  in  which  the  people  are  more  imme- 
diately concerned  ;  fuch  are  the  parables  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
&c.  Dr  Blair  obferves,  that  *'  of  parables,  which  form 
a  part  of  sUegory,  the  prophetical  writings  are  full ; 
and  if  to  us  they  fometimts  appear  obfcure,  we  mud 
remember,  that  in  thofe  early  times-ilwas  univerfally 
the  mode  throughout  all  the  eallern^nations  to  convey 
facred  truths  under  myfterious  figures  and  repiefenta- 
tions." 

PARABOLA.    See  Con'c  SeRlons. 

PARABOLE.    See  Orato  y,  n''  84. 

PARACELSUS  (Aurehus  Phlfip  '1  heophraftus 
Bombaftus  de  Hohenheim),  a  famous  phyfician,  born 
at  Einfidlcn,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Schwcitz  in  Swif- 
fcrland.    He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  fa- 
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ther,  who  was  the  flatursl  fon  of  a  prince,  and  in  a  Paraceu). 
little  time  made  a  great  prog^refs  in  the  fludy  of  phy- 
fic.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
moft  celebrated  phyficians'.  At  his  return  to  Swiffer- 
land,  he  (lopped  at  Bafil,  where  he  read  leAures  on 
phyfic  in  the  German  tongue.  He  ^vas  one  of  the  firft 
who  made  ufe  of  chemical  remedies  with  fuccefs,  by 
which  he  acquired  a  very  great  reputation.  Paracelfua 
gloried  in  dellioying  the  method  eftablifhed  by  Galen, 
which  he  believed  to  be  very  uncertain  ;  and  by  this 
means  drew  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  other  phy- 
ficians.  It  is  faid,  that  he  boafted  of  being  able,  by 
his  remedies,  to  preferve  the  life  of  mc,•^  for  fcveral 
ages  :  but  he  himfelf  experienced  the  vanity  of  his 
promifes,  by  his  dying  at  Saltzburg,  in  1504,  at  37 
years  of  age  according  to  fome,  and  at  48  according 
to  others.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  ef 
Geneva  in  i6(;8,  in  3  vols  folio. 

PARACENTESIS,  an  operation  in  furgery,  com- 
monly called /a/>/)inj^.    See  Surgery. 

PARACLET,  the  Comforter,  a  name  given  ter 
the  Holy  Ghoft. 

PARADE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  the  place  where 
troops  affemblc  or  draw  together,  to  mount  guard,  or 
for  any  other  purpofe. 

Parade,  in  fencing,  implies  the  aftion  of  parrying 
or  turning  off  any  thruft. 

PARADIS  (Francis  Augufline)  de  Moncrif.  See 

MONCRIF. 

PARADISE,  a  term  principally  ufed  for  the  gar. 
den  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed 
immediately  upon  their  creation. 

As  to  this  terreftrial  paradifc,  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  about  its  fituation.  It  has  been  placed  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  it- 
felf,  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  above  the  earth,- 
under  the  earth,  in  the  place  poffeffed  by  the  Cafpian 
fea,  and  under  the  ardlic  pole.  The  learned  Huetius 
places  it  upon  the  river  that  is  produced  by  the  con- 
junaion  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  called  the 
river  of  the  Arabs,  between  this  conjunftlon  and  the 
divlfion  made  by  the  fame  river  before  it  falls  into  ihe- 
Perfian  fea.  Other  geographers  have  placed  it  in  Ar- 
menia, between  the  {burces  of  the  Tigris,  the  Eu- 
phrates,  the  Araxis,  and  the  Phafis,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  four  rivers  defcribed  by  Mofes.^  But 
concerning  the  exaft  place  we  muft  neceffarily  be- 
very  uncertain,  if  indeed  it  can  be  thought  at  all  to  ex- 
ift  at  prefent,  confxdering  the  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  fince  the  crea- 
tion. 

*»  Learned  men  (fays  Mr  Miln*)  have  laboured  to  pi.y^,,a 
find  out  the  fituation  of  Paradife,  which  fsems  to  be  Tl.eol. 
but  a  vague  and  uncertain  inquiry  ;  for  the  Mofaic  de-  Le&turu, 
fcription  of  it  will  not  fuit  any  place  on  the  prefent 
globe.  He  mentions  two  rivers  in  its  vicinity, -y/a.  Pi- 
Ion  and  Gihon,  of  which  no  veftiges  can  now  be  found. 
The  other  two  ftill  remain,  -yiz.  the  Hiddckel,  fuppo^ 
fed  to  be  the  Tigris,.and  the  Euphrates,  whofe  ftreamsj 
unite  together  at  a  confiderable  diftance  above  the 
Perfian  gulph  ;  in  fome  part  of  which,  it  is  highly^, 
probable  the  happy  garden  once  lay  (a).    This  gulpjv 
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^y-atadife.  ^  i«  caftward  both  of  the  land  of  Midian  ancl  the  wil- 
'  derncfs  of  Sinai ;  in  one  of  which  places  Mofes  wrote 
his  hiftory.  But  fince  the  forrmtion  of  this  earth,  it 
^has  undergone  great  chan;res  from  earthquakes,  inun- 
dations, and  many  otiier  caufes.  The  garden,  how- 
ever,  feems  to  have  been  a  peninfula,  for  the  way  or 
entrance  into  it  is  aftervs^ards  mentioned.  We  are  told 
•that  a  *  river  went  out  of  it;'  which,  according  to 
fome,  fhould  be  rendered  •  run  on  the  outfide  of  it,' 
pnd  thus  gave  it  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe :  for  had  ihc 
JEuphrates  run  through  the  middle  of  the  garden,  one 
half  of  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to  Adam,  without  a 
bridge  or  boat  wherewith  to  have  croffed  it." 

The  learned  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Htftoty,  in 
■  their  account  of  rarities  natural  and  artificial  in  Syria, 
^  mention  «*  a  fpot  which  is  ftill  fhown  as  the  place  where 

once  flood  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  Tcrreftrial  Paradife. 
And  indeed  it  is  in  all  refpefta  fo  beautiful  and  rich, 
and  yields  fo  delightful  a  profpeft  from  the  adjacent 
-hills,  that  there  is  hardly  another  place  in  the  world 
tthat  has  a  fairer  title  to  the  name  it  bears.  Its  proxi- 
jnity  to  Damafcus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  near  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  Jordan  ;  its  fituation  between  theTi- 
•gris  or  Hiddckel,  the  Euphrates,  the  Phafis  or  Phifon, 
the  Araxes  or  Gihon  (which  laft  has  thofe  names  from 
its  yaft  rapidity  above  all  other  known  rivers),  its  bor- 
dering upon  the  land  of  Chus,  famed  for  its  fine  gold  ; 
all  thefe  and  many  other'  marks  fpecified  by  Mofes, 
^together  with  its  charming  and  furprifmg  fruitfulnefs, 
and  conftant  verdure,  have  induced  a  great  number  of 
commentators  to  fectle  that  celebrated  and  fo  much 
fought-after  fpot  here,  and  to  deem  it  the  mort  valuable 
of  all  the  natural  rarities  of  this  country." 

Chriftians,  however,  need  not  be  told,  that  however 
-curious  or  amufing  this  inquiry  may  be,  the  determi- 
nation  of  it  is  of"  no  importance,  fince  we  are  all  well 
afTured  that  the  celeftial  paradife  is  that  place  of  pure 
and  refined  delight  in  which  the  fouls  of  the  blefTed 
enjoy  cverlafting  happinefs. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  in  this  place  to 
give  a  defcription  of  the  paradife  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  fenfuality  and  abfurdity  of  that  impoftor 
muft  be  apparent  to  all  men.  Their  religion  has  no 
confiflency  in  its  parts,  and  the  defcriptions  of  the  fu- 
ture enjoyment  of  the  faithful  are  miferable  inftancea 
of  human  weaknefs  and  folly. 

"  The  paradife  of  the  Mohammedans  is  faid  by 
them  to  be  fituated  above  the  feven  heavens,  or  in  the 
feventh,  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  to  ex- 
prefs  the  amenity  of  the  place,  they  tell  us  that  the 
earth  of  it  is  of  the  fineft  wheat-flour,  or  of  the  pureft 
mufl<,  or  of  faffron  ;  and  that  its  Itones  arc  pearls  and 
jacinths,  tlie  walls  of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  of  gold,  amongft 
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which  the  mod  remarkable  la  the  tree  lu5a,  ot  tree  of  Para 

happinefs.    They  pretend  that  this  ti-ee  ftands  in  the  r 

palace  of  Mohammed,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach 
to  the  houfi  of  ev.ry  true  believer,  loaded- with  pome- 
granates, dates,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  &irprifing 
bignefs,  and  delicious  taftes,  unknown  to  mortals.  If 
a  man  defires  to  eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it 
will  immediately  be  prefented  to  him  ;  or  if  he  choofet 
flefh,  birds  ready  dreffed  will  be  fet  before  him,  and 
fuch  as  he  may  wifh  for.    They  add,  that  this  tree 
will  fupply  the  blefTed,  not  only  with  fruit,  but  with 
filk  garments  alfo,  and  beails  to  ride  on,  adorned  with 
rich  trappings,  all  which  will  burft  forth  from  the 
fruit ;  and  that  the  tree  js  fo  large,  that  a  perfon 
mounted  on  the  fleetefl;  horfe  would  not  be  able  to  gal- 
lop  from  one  end  of  its  (hade  to  the  other  in  loQ 
years.    Plenty  of  water  being  one  of  the  greateft  ad- 
ditions to  the  pleafantneft  of  any  .place,  the  Alcoraa 
often  fpeaks  of  the  rivers  of  paradife  as  the  principal 
ornament.    Some  of  thefe  rivers  are  faid  to  flow  with 
water,  fome  with  milic,  fome  with  wine,  and  others 
with  honey  :  all  ofthem  have  their  fouroes  in  the  root 
of  this  tree  of  happinefs  ;  and,  as  if  thefe  rivers  were 
not  fufficient,  we  are  told  that  the  garden  of  this  para- 
dife  13  alfo  watered  by  a  great  number  of  lefTer  fpringa 
and  fountains,  whofe  pebbles  are  rubies  and  emeralds, 
their  earth  of  camphor,  their  beds  of  mu.'k,  and  their 
fides  of  faffron.    But  all  thofe  glories  will  be  eclipfed 
by  the  refplendent  and  exquifite  beauty  of  the  girls  of 
paradife,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe  company  will  con- 
ftltute  the  principal  felicity  of  the  faithful.  Thefe 
(they  fay)  are  not  formed  of  clay,  as  mortal  women, 
but  of  pure  mufk  ;  and  are,  as  their  prophet  often  af- 
firms in  his  Alcoran,  free  from  all  the  natural  defcAs 
and  inconveniences  incident  to  the  fex.    Being  alfo  of 
the  ftriaeft  modefly,  they  keep  themfelves  fccluded 
from  public  vkw  in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls,  fo  large, 
that,  as  fome  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  will  be 
no  lefa  than  16,  or,  as  others  fay,  60  miles  long, 
and  as  many  broad.    With  thefe  the  inhabitants  of 
paradife  may  tafle  pleafures  in  their  height ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  will  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  ab> 
lities,  and  enjoy  a  perpetual  youth." 

ParathsR'LoJI^  the  name  of  a  modern  epic  poem, 
the  firfl  and  finelt  of  thofe  compofed  by  Mihon. 

The  fubjea  of  this  poem  is  extraordinary ;  it  had 
never  before  been  attempted,  and  feemed  to  be  above 
the  efforts  of  human  genius.  Angels  and  devils  are 
not  the  machinery,  but  the  principal  aftors  in  it  ;  fo 
that  what  would  appear  marvellous  in  any  other  com- 
pofition,  is  in  this  only  the  natural  courfe  of  events.— 
The  poet's  intention  was,  as  he  exprefTes  it  himfelf,  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  How  far  Milton 
was  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjed,  may  be 

quellioned. 


e'.ery  <way,  to  hep  the 'way  of  the  tree  of  hfe.  In  Scripture,  the  extraordinary  judgments  of  God  are  faid  to  be 
executed  by  his  angels  who  are  fomet.mes  compared  to  flames  of  fire.  1  herefore  the  cherubim  and  the  fla! 
ming  fword  may  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  large  portion  of  ground  on  the  eaftward  of  Para- 
dife  was  fet  on  fire  during  the  above  awful  occafion.  and  continued  burning  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  flame 
thereof  at  a  diftance  appeared  hke  a  brandiflied  fword,  turning  every  way  with  the  wind.    Now  if  the  foil  of 

of  t\w'o  d  "  T     •^""^'■"^  ("^^^-^  ^^^^         ^"  f^^^i'^  -  ^°  be  compared  to  the  ^'gardet 

of  the  Lord  )  the  fire  would  continue  burning  tii!  it  produced  the  fame  efl^d  in  the  one  place  as  it  did  ia 

1  ?e^rV?  ^  '"1  l^'Tr^'V^       ''-'^  =  ^^^^h  countenance  the  oJioa  of  thofe  wi^ 

j)Iace  the  fituation  of  Paradife  in  fome  part  of  the  Perfiaa  Gubh." 
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adife;  qudHoned".     It  has  led  him  into  difficult  ground,    the  legs  is,  that  the  birds  are  more  eafily  preferved  gai;adifca. 
•  though  it  certainly  fuiled  the  daring  fublimity  of   without  them;  bifidea  that  the  Moors  wanted  the 
-  ■    -   ~       ....      -  birds  without  legs,  in  order  to  put  them  on  in  their 

mock -fights  as  ornaments  to  their  helmets.  The  in- 
habitants of  Aroo,  however,  have  brought  the  birds 
with  legs  for  80  or  90  years  ;  and  Pijafetta,  fhipmate 


his  genius.  It  is  a  fubjeft  for  which  he  alone  was 
fitted  ;  and,  in  the  condud  of  it,  he  has  fhown  a 
ftretch  both  of  imagination  and  invention  which  is 
perfectly  wonderful. 

Bird  of  Paradise.    See  the  following  article. 
PARADISEA,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picse.    The  beak  is  covered 
with  a  belt  or  collar  of  downy  feathers  at  the  bafe  ; 
and  the  feathers  on  the  fides  aje  very  long.  » 

"  Bivds  of  this  genus  (fays  Latham)  have  the  bill 
flightly  bending  ;  the  bafe  covered  with  velvet-like  fea- 
thers. The  noltrlls  are  fmall,  and  concealed  by  the 
ff-athers.  The  tail  confiiis  of  10  feathers;  the  two 
middle  ones,  and  fometimes  more  in  feveral  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  are  very  long,  and  webbed  only  at  the  bafe  and 
tips.  The  legs  and  feet  are  very  large  and  ftrong : 
they  have  three  toes  forward,  one  backward,  and  the 
middle  connefted  to  the  outer  one  as  far  as  the 
firft  joint.    The  whole  of  this  genus  have,  till  lately, 


of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  proved,  about  the  year  1525, 
an  eye-witnefs  that  thefe  creatures  were  not  without 
legs.  However,  the  peculiar  length  and  ftrufture  of 
their  fcapular  feathers  hinders  them  from  fettling,  in 
high  winds,  on  trees;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on 
the  ground  by  thefe  winds,  they  cannot  rife  again.  If 
taken  by  the  natives,  they  are  immediately  killed,  as 
their  food  is  not  known  ;  and  they  defend  themfelves 
with  great  courage  with  their  formidable  bills. 

Latham  enumerates  eight  fpecics,  but  fufpefts  there 
may  be  more.  Wc  (hall  fatisfy  ourfelvea  with  the 
following : 

1.  The  largeft  bitd  of  Paradife  is  commonly  two 
feet  four  inches  ia  length  ;  the  head  is  fmall ;  the  bill 
hard  and  long,  of  a  pale  colour.    The  head  and  back- 
been  very  ImperfeAly  known  ;  few  cabinets  polTeffing    part  of  the  neck  is  lemon-coloured,  a  little  black  aljout- 
more  than  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Greater,  or  what  is    the  eyes  ;  about  the  neck,  the  bird  is  of  the  brighteit. 
called  the  common  bird  of  Paradife ;  nor  has  any  fet  of   gloffy  emerald  green,  foft  like  velvet  ;  as  is  alfo  the 


birds  given  rife  to  more  fables,  the  various  tales  con- 
cerning which  are  to  be  found  in  every  author  ;  fuch 
as,  their  never  touching  the  ground  from  their  birth 
to  death  ;  living  wholly  on  the  de\*^ ;  being  produced 
without  legs ;  and  an  hundred  fuch  ftories,  too  ridi- 
culous even  to  mention.  This  laft  error  is  fcarcely  at 
this  moment  wholly  eradicated.  The  circumftance 
which  gave  rife  to  it  did  not  indeed  at  firft.  proceed 
from  an  intention  to  deceive,  but  merely  from  accident. 
In  the  parts  of  the  world  which  produce  thefe  birds, 
the  natives  made  ufe  of  them  as  aigrets^  and  other  or- 
naments of  diefs  ;  and  in  courfe  threw  away  the  kfs 
brilliant  parts.  The  whole  trouble  they  were  at  on 
this  occafion,  was  merely  to  fidn  the  bird,  and,  after 
puUiRg  off  the  legs,  coarfer  parts  of  the  wings,  &c. 
thruft  a  ftick  down  the  throat  into  the  body,  letting 
an  inch  or  two  hang  out  of  the  mouth,  beyond  the 
bill ;  on  the  bird's  diying,  the  Ikin  coUapfed  about  the 


breaft,  which  is  black  ;  the  wings  are  large,  and  chef- 
nut- coloured ;  the  back-part  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  long,  ftraigbt,  narrow  feathers,  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  fimilar  to  the  plumes  of  the  oftrich.  Thefe 
feathers  are  fpread  when  the  bird  is  on  the  wing  ;  for 
which  reafon  he  can  keep  very  long  in  the  air.  On  • 
both  fides  of  the  belly  are  two  tufts  of  ftiff  and  fhorter 
feathers,  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  ftiining.  Fiom  the- 
rump  proceed  two  long  ftiff  ftiafts,  which  are  feather • 
ed  on  their  extremities. 

Thefe  birds  are  not  found  in  Key,  an  ifland  fifty- 
Dutch  miles  eaft;  of  Banda  ;  but  they  are  found  at 
the  Aroo  iflands^  lying  1 5  Dutch  miles  farther  eaft; 
than  Key,  during  the  wefterly  or  dry  monfoon  ;  and 
they  return  to  New  Guinea  as  foon  as  the  eafter- 
ly  or  wet  monfoon Tets  in.  They  come  always  in  a 
flock  of  or  40,  and  are  led  by  a  bird  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Aroo.  call  the  ling.  This  leader  is 
black,  with  red  fpots  ;  and  conftantly  flies  higher  than 


flick,  which  became  fixed,  and  fiipported  the  whole. 

They  had  then  no  more  to  do  than  to  put  this  end  of  the  reft  of  the  flock,  which  never  forfake  him,  but 

it  into  a  focket  fitted  to  receive  it,  or  fatten  it  in  fome  fettle  as  foon  as  he  fettles  :  a  circumftance  that  fre- 

manner  to  the  turban,  &c.    By  degrees  thefe  were  qucntly  proves  their  ruin  when  the  king  lights  on  the 

imported  into  the  other  ifles  for  the  farce  ufes,  and  ground,  whence  they  are  not  able  to  rife  on  account 

afterwards  were  coveted  by  the  Japanefe,  Chinefe,  and  of  the  fingular  ftrudure  and  difpofition  of  their  phi- 

Perfians,  in  whofe  countries  they  are  frequently  feen,  mage.    They  are  hke.wife  unable  to  fly  with  the  wind, 

as  will  as  in  many  parts  of  India ;  the  grandees  of  which  w^ould  ruin  their  loofe  plumage  ;  but  take  their 

thefe  laft  parts  not  only  ornamenting  themfelves  with  flight  conftantly  againft  it,  cautious  not  to  venture  out 


thefe  beautL%l  plumes,  but  adorning  even  their  horfes 
with  the  fame."  . 

The  Portuguefe  firft  found  thefe  birds  on  the  ifland 
of  Gilolo,  the  Papua  iflands,  and  New  Guinea  ;  and 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  birds  of  the  fun.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ternate  call  them  manuco  dewatay  the 
*'  bird  of  God;"  whence  the  name  manuco  diala,  ufed 
by  fome  naturalifts,  is  derived.  According  to  fome  fa- 
bulous accounts,  this  bird  has  no  legs,  lives  conftantly 
on  wing,  and  in  the  air  ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  thefe 
accounts,  the  legs  of  all  the  dead  birds  offered  to  fale 
were  cut  off.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Aroo,  who  refort 
yearly  to  Banda,  undeceived  the  Dutch,  and  freed  them 
irom  thofe  prejudices.   Another  reafon  for  cutting  off 


in  hard  blowing  weather,  as  a  ftrong  wind  frequently* 
obliges  them  to  come  to  the  ground.  During  their 
flight  they  cry  like  ftarlings.  Their  note,  however,, 
approaches  more  to  the  croaking  of  rnvervs  ;  which  is 
heard  very  plainly  when  they  are  in  diftrcfs  from  a 
frefh  gale  blowing  on  the  back  of  their  plumage.  In 
Aroo,  thefe  birds  fettle  on  the  higheft  trees,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  ficus  benjamina  of  the  hortus  malaba« 
ricus,  commonly  called  th^  ivnringa  tree.  The  natives 
catoli  them  with  bird-lime  or  in  noofes,  or  flioot  them, 
with  blunt  arrows ;  but  though  fome  are  ftill  aUve 
when  they  fall  into  their  hands,  the  catchers  kill  theja 
immediately,  and  fometimes  cut  the  legs  off";  then 
they  draw  m^i  the  CRtrails,  dry  and  fumigate  the  bo» 
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^n^irn.  j;es  wl^i  falphur  or  fmoke  only,  and  fell  them  at 
^  Banda  for  half  arixdollar  each;  but  at  Aroo  they  may 
he  bought  for  a  fpike-nail  or  a  piece"  of  old  iron. 
Flocks  of  thefe  birds  ai-e  often  feen  flying  from  one 
ifland  to  the  other  asrainft  the  wind.  In  cafe  they 
find  tlie  wind  become  too  powerful,  they  fly  ftraight 
tip  into  the  air,  till  they  come  to  a  place  where  it  is 
lefs  agitated,  and  then  continue  their  ffight.  During 
the  eaftern  monfoon  their  tails  are  moulted,  fo  that 
they  have  them  only  during  four  months  of  the  weftera 
monfoon. 

2.  The  fmaller  bird  of  Paradife  is  about  20 incheslong. 
His  beak  is  lead-coloured,  and  paler  at  the  point.  Tht 
eyes  arcfmall,  and  inelofed  in  black  about  the  neck.  The 
head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  ;  the- 
back  of  a  grey  ifh  yellow ;  the  breall  and  belly  of  a  dufky 
colour ;  the  wings  fmall,  and  chefnnt-coloured.  The 
iong  plumage  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  paler  than 
in  the  large  fpecies  ;  as  in  gcn?=ral  the  colotirs  of  this 
bird  are  lefs  bright  than  the  former.  1  he  two  long 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  conftantly  thrown  away  by  the 
natives.  This  is  in  all  refpefts  like  the  greater  fort ; 
and  they  likewife  follow  a  king  or  leader,  who  ie, 
Itowever,  blacker,  with  a  purplifh  caft,  and  finer  in 
colour  than  the  reft.  The  neck  and  bill  are  larger  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female.  They  rooft  on  the  tops 
■of  the  higheft  trees,  and  do  not  migrate  like  the  other 
kind.  Some  fay,  that  the  birds  of  this  fpecies,  find- 
ing themfelves  weak  through  age,  foar  ftraight  to- 
wards the  fun  till  they  are  tired,  and  fall  dead  to  the 
ground.  The  natives  draw  the  entrails,  fear  the  birds 
vith.  a  hot  iron,  and  put  them  in  a  tube  of  bamboo 
for  prefervation, 

3.  and  4.  The  large  black  bird  of  Paradife  is 
brought  without  wings  or  legs  for  fale ;  fo  that  no  ac- 
curate defcription  of  it  hath  yet  been  given.  Its  fi- 
gure, when  fluffed,  is  narrow  and  round,  but  ftretch- 
cd  in  length  to  the  extent  of  four  fpans.  The  plu- 
mage on  the  neck,  head,  and  belly,  is  black  and  vel- 
vet-like, with  a  hue  of  purple  and  gold,  which  ap- 
pears very  ftrong.  The  bill  is  blackifh,  and  one  inch 
in  length.  On  both  fides  are  two  bunches  of  fea- 
thers, which  have  the  appearance  of  wings,  although 
they  bw  very  different,  the  wings  being  cut  off  by  the  na- 
tives. This  plumage  is  foft,  broad,  fimilar  to  pea- 
cocks feathers,  with  a  glorious  glofs  and  greenifh  hue, 
and  all  bent  upwards ;  which  Valentine  thinks  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  birds  being  kept  in  hollow  bamboo-reeds. 
The  feathers  of  the  tail,  are  of  unequal  length  ;  thofe 
next  to  the  belly  are  narrow,  like  hair  ;  the  two  up- 
permoft  are  much  longer,  and  pointed  ;  thofe  imme- 
diately under  them  are  a  fpan  and  a  half  longer  than 
the  upper  ones ;  they  are  ftifF,  on  both  fides  fringed 
with  a  plumage  like  hair,  black  above,  but  gloffy  be- 
low. Birds  of  this  kind  are  brought  only  from  one 
particular  place  of  New  Guinea.  Befides  the  large 
black  bird  of  Paradife,  there  is  ftill  another  fort,  whofe 
plumage  is  equal  in  length,  but  thinner  in  body,  black 
above,  and  without  any  remarkable  glofs,  not  having 
thofe  fhining  peacock-feathers  which  are  found  on  the 
greater  fpecies.  This  wants  likewife  the  three  long 
pointed  feathers  of  the  tail  belonging  to  the  larger 
black  fpecies. 

5.  The  white  bird  of  Paradife  is  the  mofl  rare,  and 
h&B  two  varieties;  ene  quite  wJiite,  aud  the  other  black 
259. 
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and  white.  The  former  is  very  rare.  The  fecotjd  liai  Para^ffe^ 
the  fore-part  black,  and  the  back  part  white ;  with  I*«r«*>i!. 
1 2  crooked  wiry  fhafts,  which  arc  almofl  naked,  tho', '  ^ 
in  fome  places,  covered  with  hairs. 

6.  In  the  year  1689  a  new  fpecies  of  the  black 
bird  of  Paradife  was  feen  in  Amboyna.  This  wa» 
only  one  foot  in  length,  with  a  fine  purple  hue,  a 
Ctnall  head,  and  a  ftraight  bill.  On ^ts  back,  near  the 
wings,  are  feathers  of  a  blue  and  purple  coFour,  as  on 
the  other  birds  of  P»adife  ;  but  under  the  wings  ancf 
over  all  the  belly  they  gte  yellow  caiourcd,  as  in  the 
common  fort :  on  the  back  of  the  neck  they  arc 
moufe-coloured  mixed  with  green.  It  is  remarkable 
in  this  fpecies^  that  there  are  before  the  wings  two 
raundifti  tuft^  of  feather«,  which  are  green-edged,  and 
may  be  moved  at  pleafure  by  the  bird,  like  wings. 
Infiead  of  a  tail,  he  has  12  or  13  black,  naked,  wire- 
like  fhafts,  hanging  promifcuoufly  like  feathers.  Hi» 
legs  are  ftrmig,  and  have  fharp  claws.  The  head  i» 
remarkably  fmall;  and  the  eyes  are  aifo  fmall,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  black. 

7.  The  laft  fpecies  we  fliall  mention  is  the  king's  bird. 
This  creature  is  about  feven  inches  long,  and  fomewhat 
larger  than  a  titmoufe.  Its  head  and  eyes  are  fmall ; 
the  bill  ftraight  ;  the  eyes  included  in  circles  of  black 
plumage;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  flame-coloured;  the 
back  of  the  neck  blood-coloured  ;  the  neck  and  breaft 
of  a  chefnut  colour,  with  a  ring  of  the  brighteft  emc- 
vald-green.  Its  wings  are  in  proportion  flrong ;  and 
the  quill  feathers  dark,  with  red  fining  plumes,  fpots, 
and  ftripea.  The  tail  is  ftraight,  fhort,  and  brown. 
Two  long  naked  black  ftiafts  projeA  from  the  rump, 
at  leaft  a  hand-breadth  btyond  the  tail ;  having  at 
their  extremities  femiluuar  twifted  plumage,  of  the 
moft  glaring  green  colour  above,  and  dufky  below. 
The  belly  is  white  and  green  fprinkled ;  and  on  each 
fide  is  a  tuft  of  long  plumage,  feathered  with  a  broad 
margin,  being  on  one  fide  green  and  on  the  other 
dufky.  The  back  is  blood-red  and  brown,  ftiining 
like  filk.  The  legs  are  in  fize  like  thofe  of  a  lark, 
three  fore -toes  and  one  back-toe.  This  bird  affo- 
ciates  itot  with  any  of  the  other  birds  of  Paradife  ; 
but  flits  folitary  from  bufti  to  bufh,  wherever  he  fee* 
red-bcrries,  without  ever  getting  on  tall  trees. 

Thofe  who  wifh  for  minuter  information  refpe6llng 
this  curious  genus,  we  muft  refer  to  Latham's  Synop- 
fis,  and  BufFon's  Birds,  vol.  ix«  &c. 

PAUADOX,  yrccpxSo^oy,  in  philofophy,  apropofition 
feemingly  abfurd,  as  being  contrary  to  fome  received 
opinions,  but  yet  true  in  fa£t.' 

The  vulgar  and  illiterate  take  almoft  every  thing, 
even  the  moft  important,  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
without  ever  examining  it  themfelves.  Although  thid 
implicit  confidence  is  feldom  attended  with  any  bad 
confequences  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  it  has  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  other  things,  been  much  abufed ;  and  in 
political  and  religious  matters  has  produced  fatal  effefts. 
On  the  other  hand,  knowing  and  learned  men,  to  avoid 
this  weaknefs,  have  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme: 
fome  of  them  believe  every  thing  to  be  unreafonable, 
or  impoffible,  that  appears  fo  to  their  firft  apprehen- 
fion  ;  not  adverting  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human 
tinderftanding,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  obj efts,  with 
their  mutual  operations,  combinations,  and  affedion*, 
that  may  be  prcfentcd  t©  it. 

it 
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radox.  It  mutl  be  owned,  that  credulity  has  dene  much 
more  mifchlef  m  the  world  than  incredulity  has  done, 
or  ever  will  do  ;  becaufe  the  influences  of  the  latter 
extend  only  to  fnch  as  have  fome  (h^ire  of  literature, 
or  afFea  the  reputation  thereof.  And  fince  the  human 
mind  is  not  neceffarily  impelled,  without  evidence, 
either  to  belief  or  unbelief,  but  may  fufpend  its  ailent 
to,  or  diflcnt  from,  any  propofition  till  after  a  thorough 
examination  ;  it  is  to  be  wiflied  that  men  of  learam;r, 
cfpecially  philofophers,  would  not  haftily,  and  by  firft 
appearances,  determine  themfelves  with  refpea  to  the 
truth  or  falfehood,   poffibility  or  impoffibility,  of 

things.  . 

A  pcrfon  who  has  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the 
mathematics,  though  in  other  refpeds  learned  and 
judicious,  would  be  »pt  to  pronounce  it  impoTible  that 
.  two  lines,  which  were  nowhere  two  inches  afunder, 
may  continually  approach  toward  one  another,  and 
yet  never  meet,  though  continued  to  infinity  :  and  yet 
the  truth  of  this  propofition  may  be  eafily  demonltra- 
ted.  And  many,  who  arc  good  mechanics,  would  be 
as  apt  to  pronounce  the  fame,  if  they  were  told,  that 
though  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  fhould  take  equally 
.  deep  into  the  teeth  of  three  others,  it  (hould  affeft 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in  turning  it  any  way 
round  its  axis,  it  fhould  turn  one  of  them  the  fame 
way,,  another  the  contrary  way,  and  the  third  no  way 
Bt  ali. 

No  fcience  abounds  more  with  paradoxes  than  geo- 
metry :  thus,  that  a  right  line  fliould  continually  ap- 
proach to  the  hyperbola,  and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a 
true  paradox  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  a  fpiral  may 
continually  approach  to  a  point,  r.nd  yet  net  reach  it 
in  ajiy  nuinbcr  of  revolutions,  however  great. 

The  Copcrnlcan  fyftem  is  a  paradox  to  thi  common 
people  ;  but  the  learned  are  all  agreed  as  to  its  truth. 
Geometricians  have  of  late  been  accufed  of  maintain- 
ing paradoxes ;  and  fome  do  indeed  ufe  very  myfterious 
terms  in  exprcfling  themfelves  about  afymptotes,  the 
fums  of  infinite  progreffions,  the  areas  compreLended 
between  curves  and  their  afymptotes,  and  the  folids 
generated  from  thefe  areas,  the  length  of  fome  fpirals, 
&c.  But  all  thefe  paradoxes  and  my  (leries  amount  to 
no  more  than  this ;  that  the  line  or  number  may  be 
continually  acquiring  increments,  and  thofe  increments 
may  decreafe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  l.'ne  or 
number  fliall  never  amount  to  a  given  line  or  number. 
The  nccefiity  of  admitting  it  is  obvious  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  inofl  common  geometrical  figures :  thus, 
while  the  tangent  of  a  circle  increafes,  the  Hrea  of  the 
correlponding  feftor  increafe^:,  but  never  amounts  to  a 
quadrant.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that  if  a 
-  figure  be  concave  towards  a  bafe,  and  have  an  alymp- 
tote  parallel  to  the  bafe  (as  it  happens  when  we  take 
a  parallel  to  the  afyoiptote  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
or  of  the  hyperbola,  for  a  bafe),  that  the  ordinate 
in  this  cafe  aUvavs  increafes  while  the  bafe  is  produced, 
VoL.XlII.  Part  11. 
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but  never  amounts  to  the  dirtance  betu'een  the  afymp-  "a'a'iojr 
tote  and  the  bafe  In  like  uianner,  a  curvilinear  area 
may  incrcafe  while  the  bafe  is  produced,  and  ajiproach 
continually  to  a  certain  finite  fpace,  but  never  an'iount 
to  it ;  and  a  folid  may  increafe  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  yet  never  amount  to  a  giv;;n  folid.  See  M'Lauiins 
F/uxiom.     See  LoGJRiTHMic-Curve. 

PARA.DOXI,  a  fort  of  mimes  or  buffo  ons  amonsf 
the  ancients,  who  entertained  the  people  with  extem- 
pore tffuiions  of  drollery.  They  were  alfo  called  Pa' 
radoxologi,  Oriivnarii,  Neankclogi,  and  /Iretalogi.  See 

MiMI. 

PARAGAUDiE,  among  the  Romans,  were 
wreaths  of  gold,  or  iilk  and  gold,  interwoven  in,  not 
fewed  to,  their  garments.  The  garment  was  fometimes 
of  one  colour,  with  one  paragau  las ;  fometimes  of  two 
colours,  with  two  paragaudae  ;  or  three  colours,  with 
three  paragaudas,  &c.  They  were  worn  both  by  men 
and  women. 

PARAGOGE,  in  grammar,  a  figure  whereby  a 
letter  or  fy liable  is  added  to  the  end  of  a  word ;  as 
med,  for  me  ;  dicier,  for  did,  Scc. 

PARAGRAPH,  in  general,  denotes  a  feftion  of 
divifion  of  a  chapter  ;  and  in  references  is  marked 
thus,  ^f. 

PARAGUAY,  or  La  Plata,  a  province  of  Spa- 
nifh  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of 
the  Amazons ;  on  the  cafl,  by  Brazil ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  Pat?gonia  ;  and  on  the  wed,  by  Chiii  and  Peru. 
This  country  was  firfl  difcovered  by  Sebr.flion  Cabot, 
who,  in  I  526,  pafled  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  rivef' 
Parana  in  finali  barks,  and  thence  entered  the  river  call"- 
cd  Uruguay.  It  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  reduced 
till  the  Jefuits  obtained  p-yfTeflion  of  it.  A  few  of  thefi 
went  to  Paraguay  foon  after  the  city  of  AfTumption 
was  founded,  snd  converted  about  ^  Indian  f'amilie;v, 
who  foon  induced  many  others  to  follow  their  example, 
on  account  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed 
under  the  fathers.  They  had  long  refifted  the  Spa- 
niards aPid  Portuguefe  ;  but  the  Jefuits,  by  learning 
their  language,  conforming  to  their  manners,  &c.  foon 
acquired  great  authority  among  them  ;  till  at  laft,  by 
fteadily  purfuing  the  fame  artful  meafures,  they  arrived 
at  the  bigheft  dej^ree  of  power  and  irrfluence,  being  in 
a  manner  the  ahfolute  fovcreigns  of  a  great  part  of  this 
extenfive  country;  tor  above  350,000  families  are  faid 
to  have  been  fubjed  to  them,  living  in  obedience  and 
awe  bordering  on  adoration,  yet  procured  without  the 
leaft  violence  or  conftrainc. 

We  have  the  foUo'^A'ing  particular  account  of  the  mif-  r,cnt.  Mj-- 
fions  of  Paraguay,  in  the  words  of  Don  Jorge  Juas,  &c.  1753. 
"  The  territories  of  the  millions  of  Paraguay  compre- 
hended not  only  the  province  of  that  name,  but  alfo 
a  great  pan  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
Tucumau,  and  Butnos  Ayres.  The  temperature  (a) 
of  the  air  is  good,  though  fomcwhat  moi  i,  and  in 
fome  parts  rather  cold  :  the  foil  in  many  places  is  fer- 
4  Z  tile  ; 


(a)  The  cHmate  of  Paraguay  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Spain  ;  and  the  diftinaions  between  the  feafons 
are  much  the  fame.  In  winter,  indeed,  violent  tcmpefts  of  wind  and  rain  are  very  fi-equent,  accomp-nied 
with  fi  ch  dreadful  claps  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  till  the  inhabitants,  though  ufed  to  the:n,  with  tenor  and 
conlKi  nation,  in  fummer,  thecxceffive  heats  arc  mitigated  by  gentle  breezes,  which  conilantly  begin  at  eighl 
or  nine  in  the  morning. 
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ntrs.gxiry.  t'lIefB);  and  produces  in  great  abundance  not  only  the 
'  "  fruits  and  vepjetabh-s  peculiar  to  America,  but  alfo 
tliofe  of  Europe  wliich  have  b?en  introduced  there. 
The  chief  articles  of  their  commerce  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, fome  fu^rar,  and  the  herb  called  Pivaguay.  Every 
town  gathers  annually  more  than  2000  anobas  of  cot- 
ton, ol-  a  quarter  of  an  hundred  weight  ejich,  which 
the  In:^ia:!S  manuf?.£lure  into  ftuffs.  There  are  alfo 
great  qmntitlcs  of  tobacco  produced.  But  the  chief 
arti^-le  is  the  herb  Paraguiy  :  for  it  grows  only  in  the 
diftrifts  of  the  miflions  ;  and  there  is  a  vail  confump- 
•tion  of  this  herb  in  all  the  provinces  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
efpecialiy  of  that  called  camini,  which  is  the  pure  leaf;, 
the  infuiion  of  which  is  called  rjiaic,  and  is  drank  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Limn  twice  a  day  in  lieu  of  tea  or 
chocolate.  The  mate  vv'hich  is  made  !.y  the  infufion  of 
the  flalk  is  not  f©  much  elteemed. 

"  'Tis  now  almoft  two  centuries  fince  thefe  miflions 
were  firil  fet  on  foot  by  the  Jefuits.  The  bad  ma- 
jiagement  of  the  Portuguefe  greatly  favoured  the  views 
of  thefe  fathers.  There  was  a  nation  of  Indians  called 
Guai  antes,  fome  whereof  were  fettled  upon  the  bank's 
of  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana,  and  others  fin  hun- 
dred leagues  higher  up  in  the  country  to  the  north- 
wefl  of  Gnayra.  The  Portuguefe  frequently  came 
upon  them,  and  by  force  carried  a-,vay  as  many  as  they 
thought  proper  to  their  plantations,  and  made  flaves 
of  them.  Ofiended  by  fuch  treatment,  the  Guaninies 
rcfolved  to  quit  their  fettlemencs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  to  remove  into  the  province 
of  Paraguay.  Accordingly  a  migration  of  12,000 
perfons,  great  and  fmall,  enfued.  Thefe  the  Jefaits 
iocn  converted ;  and  having  had  the  like  fuccefs  in 
converting  sbout  an  equal  number  of  the  natives  of 
Tape,  a  dillridl  in  Paraguay,  they  united  the  two 
nations,  and  laid  tkit  foundation  of  their  future  domi- 
jiion.  Thefe  fathers  feem  to  have  trode  in  the  fteps  of 
the  firii  Incas,  and  to  have  civilized  nations  and  con- 
verted fouls  in  order  to  acquire  fubje£ts.  According 
to  a  very  exadt  account  taken  in  the  yeitr  1734,  there 
nere  then  32  towns  of  the  Guaranles,  which  were 
leckoned  to  contain  above  30,000  fanlilies ;  and  as 
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the  new  converts  were  continually  increafing,  they  Parrvgua, 
were  then  sbout  laying  the  foundations  of  three  new 
towns.  ^  There  xvere  alfo  then  fcven  very  populous 
towns  inhabited  by  the  converted  Chiquito  Indians, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  build  others  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  converts  of  that  nation  which  were 
dfiily  m.ade. 

"  The  miflions  of  Paraguay  are  furronn  led  on  all 
fides  with  wild  or  unconverted  Indians ;  fome  of  whom 
live  in  friendlhip  with  the  towns,  but  othei-s  harafs 
them  by  frequent  incurfions.  The  father  miflinuaries 
frequently  vilit  thefe  Indians,  and  preach  to  them  ; 
and  from  thefe  expeditions  they  feidom  return  without 
bringing  along  with  them  fome  new  convertj  to  incor- 
porate  with  their  civilized  fubjcAs.  In  the  perform- 
ance  of  this  duty  they  fon-Ktimes  penetrated  igo 
leagues  into  thofe  uncultivated  trails  where  wild  In- 
dians range  ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  they  meet  with 
the  lea!t  fuccefs  amongil  thofe  natrons  with  whom  any 
fugitive  Meftizos,  or  Spanifli  criminals,  have  taken  re- 
fuge. The  diligence  of  thefe  fathers  is  certainly  worthy 
the  imitation  of  the  proteiiant  clergy. 

"  Every  town  has  its  curate,  who  is  aflifted  l>y  one, 
and  very  often  by  two  priefta  of  the  fame  or  ler,  ac- 
cording' to  the  largenefs  and  extent  of  the  town  and 
its  diftrift.  Thefe  two  or  three  priefts,  together  with 
fix  boys  who  aflift  them  in  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
form  a  fmall  college  in  every  town,  wherein  the  hours 
Jind  other  exercifes  are  regulated  with  the  fame  forma- 
lity  and  cxadlnefs  as  in  tiie  large  colleges  in  tlie  cities- 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  moft  troublefome  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  afliftant  priefls  are  the  perfonal  vifitacioiis 
which  they  are  oLli;;^d  to  make  to  the  Indi  ms  to  pre- 
vent  their  giving  themie'ves  up  to  idlenefd ;  for  fuch 
is  the  flothfidnefs  of  the  Gu?iranies,  that  if  they  v/ere 
not  very  carefully  looked  after,  the  fociety  would  re- 
ceive no  benefit  or  advantage  from  them.  They  alfa. 
attend  the  public  {hambles,  where  the  cattle  neceflary 
for  the  fuftenance  of  thd  Indians  are  daily  fl:iughtered, 
and  diftribute  the  lleih  amonglt  all  the  fannlies  in  tfie 
town,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  peifons  whereof 
each  family  coniilts ;  ifo  that  all  may  have  what  is  nc- 

cefl^^ry,, 


(b)  It  produces  iTiaiz,  manioc,  and  potatoes,  befides  many  fruits  and  fimplcs  unknown  in  Europe.  Viues^ 
however,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  fome  particidar  places.  Wheat  has  alfo  been  tried  ;  but  it  is  only  ufed  for 
cakes,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  There  are  great  numbers  of  poifonous  ferpents,  and  others  of  enormous 
fize,  many  of  which  live  on  fn'h.  It  produces  alfo  abundance  of  fugar,  indigo,  pimento,  ipecacuanha,  and, 
variety  of  other  drugs  ;  and  above  all  the  herb  Paraguay,  which  it  exports  to  the  value  of  ioo,o:.oi.  annually 
to  the  provinces  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  middle-fized  tree,  refembliHg  an  orange  tree,  in  tade. 
not  unlike  mallows.  'I  here  are  three  gatherings :  firft,  the  buds  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves,  which  is  the  bell, 
but  foonefl  fubjeft  to  decay  ;  the  fecond  gathering  is  the  f  uU  gi-own  leaves  at  the  firft  expanhon  ;  the  third  ia^ 
when  the  leaves  have  remained  on  fomd  time  after  they  are  full  blown.  The  leaves  are  roailed,  and  then  kept 
in  pits  dug  in  the  ground  to  be  ready  for  fale.  Thefe  treea  grow  principally  in  the  morafl"es  on  the  call  fids 
of  Paraguay,  but  now  are  diflributed  all  over  the  country.  The  manner  of  ufing  it  is,  to  dry  and  reduce  it. 
almoli  to  powdar,  then  put  it  into  a  cup  with  lemon  juice  and  fugar ;  boiling  water  is  then  poured  on  it,  and. 
tire  liquor  drank  as  foon  as  may  be.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  ferviceable  in  all  diforders  of  the  head,  bread;,  and 
ilomach  ;  it  preferves  the  miners  from  the  noxious  mineral  iteams  with  which  they  would  ot^rwife  be  fufl'j- 
cated  ;  is  a  fovereign  remedy  in  putrid  fevers  and  the  fcurvy  ;  allays  hunger  ;  and  purifies  all  kind  of  water, 
by  infufing  it  therein.  The  country  is  diverfified  with  forefts,  mountains,  lovdands  (great  part  of  the  year 
under  water),  fertile  meadows,  and  morafles.  Almoft  every  foreft  abounds  with  bees,  which  have  their  hivesi 
in  hollow  trees.  Befides  cotton,  the  country  produces  hemp,  flax,  corn,  rice,  and  wool ;  and  there  ar-e  fuclx 
numbers  of  wild  cattle,  that  they  are  killed  only  for  their  hides."  The  natives  difl'er  not  materially  from  tliofe 
defcril'cd  under  the  article  America.  7 
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taniay,  ceffary,  none  what  ia  fuperfluou'?.    They  alfo  vifit  the 
fi  k,' and  fee  that  they  are  properly  taken  c?.re  of. 
They  are  generally  employed  the  whole  d?;y  in  thefe 
affairs,  fo  that  they  have  feldom  time  to  aflift  the 
curate  in  his  fpiritual  funftions.    All  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  pariih  go  to  church  every  day  in  the  week 
(exctpt  on  fellivals  and  Sundays),  where  they  are  in- 
ftrufted  by  the  curate.  "  On  Sundays  the  whole  parifh 
goes  to  church  to  be  inftructed.    1  he  curate  is  befides 
oblij^ed  to  go  to  confefs  the  (ick,  and  to  adminilter 
the  Viaticum  to  thofe  who  defire  it,  and  alfo  to  perform 
r.ll  the  other  funcllons  peculiar  to  this  office.  In 
ftiidnefs  the  curate  (hould  be  appointed  in  this  man- 
ner.   The  fociety  fhould  nominate  three  perfons  to 
the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  (in  whofe  government 
the  miffions  of  Paraguay  are  included),  as  bein>J  vice- 
patron  of  the  miflions,  that  he  may  choofe  one  of  them 
for  curate  ;  and  the  curates  (hould  he  inftructed  in  the 
duties  of  their  office  by  the  bifhop  :  but  as  the  pro- 
vincials of  the  order  can  bell  judge  who  are  properly 
•qualified  for  the  office,  the  governor  and  bifhop  have 
ceded  their  rights  to  them,  and  by  them  the  curates 
are  always  appointed.    The  miffions  of  the  Guaranies 
and  the  miffions  of  the  Chiquitos,  into  which  the 
miffions  of  Parsguay  are  divided,  have  each  their  di- 
ftindl  father-fuperior,  by  whom  the  coadjutors  or 
affiiiant  curates  of  the  feveral  towns  in'thcir  refpeftive 
divihons  are  appointed.    Thefe  fuperiors  are  continu- 
ally vifiting  the  towns,  to  fee  that  they  be  well  go- 
vended,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  and  augment 
them.    They  hkewife  from  time  to  time  take  care  to 
fend  out  forr.e  fathers  of  the  order  into  the  countries 
of  the  wild  Indians  to  make  nc  v  converts.    The  bet- 
ter to  e^-.able  him  to  difcharge  thefe  duties,  the  fuperior 
of  the  Guaranies  is  sffilled  by  two  vice  fuperiors  ;  one 
of  whom  rcfides  in  Parana,  the  other  upon  the  banks 
f)f  the  river  Uruguay,  and  the  fuperior  himfelf  refides 
in  the  town  of  Candelaria.    The  polt  of  fuperior  of 
the  Chiquitos  is  not  near  fo  troublefome  as  that  of  the 
fuperior  of  the  Guaranies  ;  for  the  Chiquitos  are  not 
only  lefs  numerous,  but  much  more  docile  and  inUuilri- 
OU3  than  the  Guaranies,  fo  that  they  need  not  Le  con- 
tinually watched  and  attended  in  order  to  pre  vent  their 
idlenefs.    The  king  allows  an  annual  ftipend  of  300 
.    pezas  to  each  curate  of  the  Guaranies,  for  the  mainte^ 
nan».e  of  himfelf  and  his  affiftants.   The  money  is  paid 
to  the  fuperior,  who  iffuea  out  monthly  to  each  curate 
as  much  as  is  neceffary  for  his  fubfiilence  ;  and  when 
they  want  any  thing  extraordinary,  their  wants  are 
fupplied  upon  appl -cation  to  him.    But  the  Chiquitos 
maintain  their  own  curates.    In  every  town  there  is  a 
pli.ntatiun  fet  ap'.rt  i'or  the  maintenance  of  the  curate, 
which  is  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  all  the  inha- 
bitant*. The  produce  of  thefe  plnntations  is  geuerally 
more  than  fufiicient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  curates, 
and  the  furplui  is  fold  to  buy  ornaments  for  the 
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churches.  Nor  are  the  curates  the  fpiritual  reAors.of  Paiagmf- 
the  towns  only  ;  they  are  alfo  in  efFe£f  the  civil  go-  "  ' 
vernors.  It  is  true  there  are  in  every  town  of  the 
miffions  a  governor,  regidores,  and  alcaldes,  as  there 
are  in  the  other  towns  and  cities  under  the  Spanifla 
government.  But  though  the  governor  is  defied  by 
the  Indian^',  he  muft  be  approved  by  the  curate  before 
he  enters  upon  his  office  ;  nor  can  hechaftize  or  punlHi 
delinquents  without  the  curate's  permiffion.  The  cu- 
rate examines  thofe  who  are  accufed  of  offences  ;  and, 
if  he  finds  them  guilty,  delivers  them  to  the  governor 
to  be  punifhed,  accorcint-A  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  offence  committed.  He  fometimes  orders  them 
to  be  imprifoned  for  a  few  days,  fometimes  to  fail, 
and,  when  the  fault  is  confiderable.  to  be  whipped, 
which  is  the  fevereit  puniihment  that  is  ever  inflidied  ; 
for.  the  regulations  and  inflruftions  of  the  curates  have 
been  fo  efficacious,  that  murder  and  fuch  like  heinou^3 
crimes  are  never  here  committed.  And  even  before 
they  undergo  thefe  gentle  corre£lions,  the  curate  dif- 
courfes  the  offenders  in  a  mild  frieadly  p~anncr  ;  and 
endeavours  to  excite  in  them  a  due  fcufe  of  their 
crime,  and  of  the  ill  confequences  that  might  flow 
from  it,  and  to  convince  them  tliat  they  meric  a  much 
greater  punifnment  than  is  iriflided.  This  mild  treat- 
ment prevents  tumults  and  infurreftions,  and  acquires 
the  curates  univerfal  veneration  and  efleeni.  The  al- 
caldes are  chofen  annually  by  the  regidores.  The  go- 
vernor, regidores,  and  alcaldes  are  all  Indians  of  the 
heft  capsclties ;  and  are  in  effecl  only  fo  many  over- 
feers  appointed  by  the  cumte,  and  dignified  with  thtfe 
empty  titles  (c). 

"  Every  town  has  its  armory  or  magazine,  in  whicli 
are  lodged  the  fire  arms  and  other  weapons  wherewith 
the  militia  are  armed  when  they  take  the  field  to  repel 
the  irruptions  of  the  Portuguefe  and  wild  Indians, 
'llie  militia  are  very  dexterous  and  expert  in  the 
management  of  their  arms ;  and  are  exercifed  on  the 
eves  of  feftivals  in  the  fquares  or  public  places  of  the 
towns.  l"he  militia  is  compofed  of  all  thofe  who  are 
able  to  bear  arms :  they  jsre  formed  into  companies, 
which  have  each  a  proper  number  of  officers  chofen 
from  amongft  thofe  who  are  meft  diftinguifhed  for 
judgment  and  conduft.  The  drefs  of  the  officers  is 
rich,  adorned  with  gold  and  filvtr,  and  the  device  of 
the  town  to  which  they  belong  :  they  always  appear 
in  their  uniforms  on  fellivalsj,  and  on  the  days  of  mi- 
litary exercife.  The  govei  nor,  alcaldes,  and  regidores  ' 
have  alfo  proper  robes  and  dreOes  fuitable  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  offices,  in  whi.h,  they  appear  on  public  occj- 
lions.  There  are  fchco's  in  every  town,  in  which  the 
common  people  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  and 
alio  mufic  and  dancing  ;  in  which  arts  they  become 
very  flcilfuL  The  Jefuits  are  very  careful  inconfulting 
the  natural  bent  and  genius  of  their  fchcdars,  and  in 
direAing  their  ftudies  and  application  accordingly. 
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(c)  We  call  them  empty  titles ;  becaufe  in  all  caufes  the  Jefuit  or  curate  of  the  parifh  was  a  kind  of  fovereign, 
regarded  as  a  petty  prince,  and  obeyed  as  an  oiacle.  Whatever  forms  might  take  place  in  the  choiceT)f  the 
chiefs  of  the  feveral  departments,  their  fucctfs  ultimately  depended  on  him.  The  cacique  held  of  him  ;  the 
general  received  his  commiffion  and  inllrudions  from  him  ;  and  all  his  decilions  were  without  appeal  There 
were,  we  are  informed,  not  lefs  than  60, coo  parifhes  on  the  banks  of  tiie  rivers  Uruguay  and  P^irana,  not 
exceeding  the  diitance  of  30  mijcs  from  each  other  ;  in  each  of  which  was  a  Jefuit  or  curate. 
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Pairgusy.  T!ie  laJs  of  the  mod  promifmpj  gentus  arc  tsught  the 


In  one  of  the  court, 
various  fliops  or 


Latin  tongue  wiili  jjreat  fuccefs. 
yards  of  every  curate's  houfe  are 
workhoLifes  o:  painters,  carvers,  gilders,  filverimith 
carpenters,  \^'eavers,  and  clockmakf rs,  and  of  fcveral 
other  mechanics  and  artizans,  who  daily  work  for  the 
public  under  th.e  ditei-Hon  of  the  coadjutors,  and  at 
tlie  iViire  tiree  teach  the  youth  their  refpefiive  arts 
and  occupntions. 

The  churches  are  larq^e,  well  built,  finely  decorated 
iind  enli;/htentd,  and  not  inferior  to  the  richefl;  in 
Peru.  Eai;h  church  has  a  choir  of  mnfic,  compofed  of 
in.'lriiments  of  all  foits,  and  very  good  voices  ;  fo  that 
divine  fcrvicc  is  celebrated  here  with  as  much  pomp 
and  folemnity  a:i  in  cathedrals :  nor  are  the  public 
proceirion<;  lefs  fplendid,  efpecially  th?.t  of  the  hoft  ; 
which,  whenever  it  is  carried  abroad,  is  attended^by 
the  g(  vernor,  ..Ic.ildes,  and  regidores,  in  their  robes, 
iiwd  ?dfo  !)y  the  militia  in  a  body.  The  houfes  of  the 
Indians  are  as  well  built  and  as  well  lurnirtied  ss  moft 
of  the  Spanifa  houfes  in  Per;:.  The  greatcft  part 
indeed  have  mud  walls,  others  are  built  with  brick,  and 
fonie  with  ilone,  but  all  are  covered  with  tiles.  In 
every  town  there  is  an  houfe  where  gunpewdeV  is  made, 
that  they  may  never  want  it  when  they  are  o!j]ii,red  to 
take  arms,  and  always  have  it  ready  to  make  artificial 
fire-works  on  rejoicing  days :  for  all  fellivals  are  here 
obferved  with  as  great  ceremony  and  exadlnsfs  as  in 
the  c  reated  cities.  Upon  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
king  of  Spain,  the  governors,  alcalde?,  regidorcs,  and 
officers  of  the  militia,  appear  dreffed  in  new  robes  and 
uniforms  of  a  different  fafhion  from  thofe  they  wore 
before.  There  is  a  fort  of  a  convent  in  evtry  town  ; 
in  one  pr.rt  whereof  are  confined  women  of  an  ill  life, 
and  the  ctl  cr  part  is  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
ifiarried  women  who  have  no  family,  and  who  retire 
thither  when  their  hufbanda  are  abfent.  For  the 
maintenance  of  this  houfe,  and  for  the  fupport  of  or- 
phans, ar.d  of  old  and  infirm  people,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  work  two  days  in  every  week  ;  and 
the  profits  of  their  labour,  which  is  called  the  labour  of 
the  community,  ?.re  ftt  apart  for  this  purpofe.  If  the 
produce  of  this  litliour  be  more  than  is  neceflary  for 
their  fuhfiftence,  the  furplus  is  laid  out  to  buy  orna- 
ments for  the  churches,  and  clothes  for  the  orphans 
and  aged  and  infirm  people;  fo  that  here  are  no  beggars, 
nor  any  who  want  the  neceflarles  of  life.  In  fhort,  by 
the  wife  p'olicy  and  prudent  regulations  of  the  Jcfuits, 
the  whole  community  enjoys  peace  and  happinefs. 

"  The  Guaranies  are  fo  profufe  and  negligent,  that 
the  curates  are  obliged  to  t«ke  into  their  hands  all 
their  goods  and  ftufFs  as  foon  as  they  are  manufaftured 
and  made  ready  for  liile  ;  othcrwife  they  would  wafte 
r.nd  dellroy  them,  and  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
felves.  The  Chlqultos,  on  the  contrary,  are  diligent 
and  fruijal  ;  fo  that  the  curates  have  no  other  treuUIe 
with  them  than  the  aflifting  them  in  the  difpofal  of 
their  goods,  and  procuring  returns  for  them.  For 
this  purpofe  the  fociety  keeps  a  faftor  or  procurator 
at  Santa  Fie  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  to  whom  the  ir.er- 
chandife  of  the  miffions  is  fent  to  be  difpofed  of ;  and 
thefe  faftors  return  the  value  to  the  fathers  in  fuch 
forts  of  European  commodities  as  arc  wanted.  '1  he 
goods  of  tvery  town  are  kept  fcparate  ;  and  the  royal 
taxes  are  taken  put  of  thena  without  any  other  dif- 
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counts  or  jjllowances,  fave  the  ftipen  Js  of  tic  curates  of  Pars^rit 
the  Gunrp.nies  and  the  pcnfions  of  the  caciques.  The 
fathers  choofe  to  manage  the  commerce  of  their  fub- 
jeTls  th.mfelves,  leil  they  fhould  contrudl  vices  by 
taeir  communication  with  other  people.  In  this  re- 
fpeit  the  Fathers  arc  fo  careful,  that  they  will  not  fuf- 
fer  any  of  the  peopk  of  Peru,  whether  thty  be  Spa. 
niards,  Mtilizos,  or  Int^ians,  to  enter  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  mifiions.  They  fay  that  the  Indians  arc 
b.;t  juil  recovered  from  a  barbarous  and  dilTolute  way- 
of  lite,  and  that  their  manners  are  now  pure  end  inno-^ 
cent  ;  but  that  if  flrjngers  were  fufl^ered  to  comt 
among  them,  the  Indians  would  foon  get  acquainted 
with  people  of  loofe  lives  :  and  as  tlie  Guaranies  efpe- 
cially are  very  prone  to  vice,  wickednefe,  diforder, 
and  rebellion  would  foon  be  introduce.)  ;  the  fociety 
would  lofe  all  the  fouls  they  have  converted;  and  their 
little  republic  would  he  utterly  fubverted.  However, 
there  are  fome  who  fufptft  that  thefe  are  all  fpecious 
pretences  ;  and  that  the  fociety's  real  motive  for  pro- 
hi!)iting  all  intercourie  with  llrangers,  is  the  fear  of 
rivals  in  the  beneficial  commerce  of  Pan;guay,  which 
is  now  entirely  in  their  hands." 

Such  is  the  account  they  thennfclvcs  have  given  i» 
of  their  own  conduA  :  but  others  have  treated  their 
charadders  with  more  fe verity  ;  accufing  them  of  pride, 
haughtinefs,  andabufiuij  their  authority  to  the  greatetl 
degree  ;  infoniuch  that  they  would  have  caufed  the 
magiitrates  to  be  whipped  in  their  prtfence,  and  obli- 
ged perfons  of  the  highefb  diitinftion  within  their  ju- 
rifdidion  to  kifs  the  hem  of  their  garment,  as  the 
greateft  honour  at  which  they  could  poffibiy  arrive. 
To  this  might  be  sdded,  the  utter  abolition  of  all  ideas 
of  property  ;  which  indeed  was  rendered  i^felefs  by 
the  general  magazines^  and  ftore -houfes  which  they 
eltablilhed,  and  from  which,  together  with  the  herds 
of  cati!c  kept  for  the  public  ufe,  they  fupplied  the  want 
of  individuals  as  occafion  required  ;  yet  ill  it  was  ob- 
je>:ied  to  the  charafter  of  the  fraternity,  that  they 
poffifled  large  property  themfelves,  and  claimed  the 
abfolute  difpofal  of  the  meanefl  effefts  in  Paraguay. 
All  manufaAures  belonged  to  them  ;  every  natural 
commodity  was  brought  to  them  ;  and  the  treafures 
annually  remitted  to  the  fupcrior  of  the  order  were 
thought  to  be  a  proof  thfit  zeal  for  religion  was  not  the. 
only  motive  by  which  they  wtre  influenced. 

Befides  the  p-irochial  or  provincial  govcrnmentt?, 
there  was  a  kind  of  fupreme  council,  compofed  of  an 
annual  naeeting  of  all  the  fathers,  who  concerted  the 
meaiures  necell'aty  for  promoting  the  common  concerns 
of  the  miffion,  framed  new  laws,  correfted  or  abolifh- 
ed  old  ones,  and,  in  a  word,  adapted  every  thing  to 
circumttances.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  objefts  of  the  annual  councils  to  take  fuch  mea- 
iures as  fhould  elfeAuaily  deprive  ftrangers  of  all  in- 
telhgence  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  miffion.  Hence 
the  natives  were  reitrained  from  learning  the  Spanifli 
tongue,  and  were  taught,  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
their  falvation  to  hold  any  converfation  with  a  fubje<?i. 
of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But  the  circumftance  that  ren- 
dered their  defigns  moft  fufpicious,  was  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  military  force.  Every  parilh  had  its  corps 
of  horfc  and  foot,  who  were  duly  exercifed  every 
Sunday  ;  and  it  was  faid,  that  the  whole  amounted 
to  a  body  of  70,000  or  8o,oso  troops,  well  difciplined. 

Such 
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illax. 


Such  wae  the  ftate  of  this  country  fome  time  ago ; 

but  af  to  it3  fitiiation  fince  th^  nbal-tion  of  the  fed  of 
Jcruit3  vv-e  can  fay  nothing,  as  very  little  authentic 
intelligence  is  permitted  to  pafs  from  that  country  to 

this.  ^ , 

PARALIPOMENA,  in  matter!?  of  hterature,  de- 
notes a  fupplement  of  things  omitted  in  a  preceding 
work. 

PARALEPSIS.    Sec  ORATORY,  n°  87. 
PARALL/vCTIC,  in  general,  fomething  relating 
to  the  parallax  of  heavenly  bodies.    See  Parallax. 

PARALLAX,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  places  of  any  celeftial  ohjea  as  feen  from 
the  furface,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  the 

fame  indant.  ^^ot  v  vt 

Let  E  in  figure  of  parallnx,  Plate  CCCLAXVi. 
'repreftnt  the  centre  of  the  earth,  O  the  place  of 
an  oUferver  on  its  furface,  %\hofc  vifible  horizon 
is  OH,  and  true  horizon  EF  :  Now  let  ZDT  be 
a  portion  of  a  great  circle  in  the-  heavens,  and  A 
the  place  of  any  objed  in  the  vifible  horizon  ;  join 
EA,  and  produce  it  to  C  ;  then  C  is  the  true  place  of 
the  objea;,  and  H  is  its  apparent  phice,  and  the  angle 
CAH  is  the  pariUax  ;  or,  hccaufe  the  objetl  is  in  the 
horizon,  it  is  called  the  horizontal  parallax.  But 
OAE,  the  angle  which  the  earth's  radius  fubtends  at 
thi  objea,  is  equal  to  CAH  :  Hence  the  horizontal 
pardlax  of  an  objeft  may  be  defined  to  be  ^the  angle 
which  the  earth's  femidiameter  fubtends  at  that  objc£t. 
For  the  various  methods  hitherto  propofed  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  horizontal  parallax  of  an  objeft,  fee 
Astronomy,  if  384-399  inclufive. 

The  whole  effeft  of  parallax  is  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion :  For  the  parallaaic  angle  is  in  the  plane  pafhn g 
through  the  obferver  and  the  earth's  centre  ;  which 
plane  is  neceffarily  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  t'.ie 
earth  being  confidered  a  fphere. 
!.  The  more  elevated  an  objeA  is  above  the  horizon, 
the  Itfs  is  the  parallax,  its  diftance  from  the  earth's 
with  the  j,gjjjre  continuing  the  faar.c.  When  the  objed  is  in 
Xcl  the  zenith,  it  has  no  paralLx  ;  but  when  m  the  hon- 
hn  tSe  zon,  its  parallax  is  greateft.  The  horizontal  parallax 
Uh.  being  given,  the  parallax  at  any  given  altitude  may 
■   -        be  found  by  the  following  rule  : 

ie  fine  of     To  the  logarithmic  cofiae  of  the  given  altitude,  add 

f  l-arallaxt^g  W  fj^e  of  the  horizontal  parallax,  the  fum,  rejec- 

tinjT  10  from  the  index,  will  be  the  log.  fine  of  the  pa- 
e  line  ol      ,p    .     ,  .  t 

phor.par.ralkix  in  altitude.  ,         r  ,.n 

[the  CO.       Demonfiratlon.    Let  B  be  the  place  of  an  objeft 
>e  of  ap-  produce  OB,  ED  to  F  a.ul  D  ;  then  the  argle  BOZ 
will  be  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  objed,  BEZ  the 
true  altitude,  and  O BE  the  parallax  in  altitude.  Now 
in  the  triangle  AOE, 

R  :  fine  OAE  :  :  EA  :  EO. 
And  inthe  triangle  OBE 

BE  (  =  EA)  :    EO  :  :  fine  BOE  :  fine  OBE. 
Hence  R  :  ccfine  BOA  :  :  iine  OAE  :  fine  OBE. 
As  the  two  lail  terms  are  generally  fmall  quantities, 
the  arch  may  be  fubltituted  m  place  of  its  fine  without 
any  fenfible  error. 

Example.  Let  the  appr.rent  altitude  of  the  moon  » 
centre  be  39"  25',  and  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax 
56'  54".     Required  the  parallax  in  altitude  ? 

Moon's  apparent  alt.  390  25'     cofine  9.8879260 


PavalTaK. 


par 

ftJecrea 


rent  aiti 
He  to  the 

dius. 


As  the  apparent  place  of  an  ohje6l  is  nearer  the  ho- 
rizon than  its  tru^  place,  the  parjillax  is  therefore  to  """"^ 
be  added  to  the  apparent  altitude,  to  obtain  the  true 
altitude.  Hence  alfo  an  objed  will  appear  to  rife 
later  and  fee  fooiier.  ^    _  4 

The  fine  of  the  oaralb.x  of  an  object  is  inverfely  as  The  fine  o£ 
its  diftance  from  the  earth's  centre.  ^      of'arob '^'^ 

Demonjlrat'ion.    Let  A  be  the  place  of       -'-•-^  °  ^"  " 


,n  objea,°^„^  . 
,        •!       ject  in  the 
and  H  the  place  ot  the  0.me  cbject  at  another  tune, 


Moon's  horizontal  par. 
Moon's  par.  in  altitude 


56'  54"  fine  8.2188186 
43  57''  fuie  «.  106744:6 


or  that  of  another  objecl  at  the  fame  inilant ;  join  EH,  tio  of  its 

then  in  the  tri-i-les  AOE,  HOE.  f 

R  .-fine  OAE  ::AE:OE  ^^^^^ 

•     fine  ORE  :  R  :  :  OE  :  EH  cemie. 

Hence  fine  OHE  :  fine  OAE  ::  AE  :  EH.  _     5  . 

The  varallax  of  an  ol  jedl  makes  it  appear  more  d I- Parallax  in- 

-        .-I           •  1-       1               II    •  creaks  thu 

flant  from  the  meridian  than  it  really  is.  apparent 

Dtmonjl ration.     The  true  and  apparent  places  of  an  tiiltance'^oe- 
objetl  are  in  the  fame  vertical,  the  apparent  place  be  an  objea 
ing  lower  than  the  true  ;  and  all  vercicds  meet  at  the 
zenith  :  hence  the  apparent  place  of  an  objeft  is  more 
diftant  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian  than  the  true 
place.  f  . 

The  longitude,  latitude,  right  afccnficn,  and  dech- j^^-'^^.'^'J^^^^^ 
nation  of  an  ubjed,  are  affeSied  by  parallax.    Tlie  dif- 1^^;*^^^^  ' 
ference  between  the  true  and  acparent  longitudes  is  i-iglu  afccn- 
called  the  parallax  in  langilitds  ;  in  like  manner,  the  dif-  fion,  and 
ference  between  the  true  and  apparent  kticudes,  right  '''"hnatioaji 
afcenfions,  and  declinations,  are  called"  the  parallax  in 
latitude,  right  afcsnjicn,  f.nd  decimation.,  refpeftively  — 
When  the  o'  je£l  is  in  the  nonagefimal,  the  paral- 
lax in  longitude  is  nothing,  but  that  in  latitude  is 
greateft :  and  when  the  objeft  is  in  the  meridian,  the 
parallax  in  right  afcenfion  vani/hes,  and  that  in  decli- 
nation is  a  maximum.     The  apparent,  longitude  is 
greater  than  the  true  longitude,  when  the  obje£l  is 
eaft  of  the  nonagefimal,  othcrwife  lefs  ;  and  when  the 
objea  is  in  the  eaftern  hemifphere,  the  apparent  right 
afcenfion  exceeds  the  true,  but  is  lefs  than  the  true 
right  afcenfion  when  the  objeft  is  in  the  wcftern  hemi- 
fphere.   The  apparent  place  of  an  objeft  is  more  di- 
ftant from  the  elevated  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  t  qua- 
tor  than  the  true  place  :  hence,  when  the  latitude  of 
the  place  and  elevated  pole  of  the  eclipt'c  are  of  the 
fnme  name,  the  apparent  latitude  is  lefs  than  the  true 
latitude,  othmvife  greater  ;  find  the  apparent  declina- 
tion will  be  lefs  or  greater  than  tbe  true  declination,  . 
according  as  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  declination 
of  the  bbjefl,  are  of  the  fame  or  of  a  contrary  denomi- 
nation. 

The  parallaxes  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  nfcen- 
fion,  and  declination,  in  the  fphercidal  hypothefis,  may 
be  found  by  the  following  formulas ;  in  which  L  repre- 
fents  the  latitude  of  the  place,  diminifiied  by  the  angle 
contained  between  the  vertical  and  radius  of  the  given  - 
place  ;  P  the  horizontal  parallax  for  that  place  ;  a  the 
altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  at  the  given  iuftant  ;  dthe 
apparent  diftance  of  the  obje£l:  from  the  nonagefimal. 
/\  the  true  and  apparent  latitudes  of  the  objetb  ;  D 
the  true  and  apparent  declinations  refpeftivcly  ;  and 
m  its  apparent  diftance  from  the  meridian. 

Then  par.  in  long,  P.  fine  a.  fine  d.  fecant  /,  to 
ra<3ius  unity  ;  and  par.  in  lat»  —  P.  cofine  a.  co- 
fine  X  z+zp.  cofine  d.  fine  a.  fine  ^. 

The  fign  ••-  is  ufed  when  the  apparent  diftance  of 
the  objedl  from  the  nonagefimal  and  from  the  elevated 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  are  of  the  fame  affeftion,  and  the 
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Paratlux   fjTn  -f  Jf  of  c^IfFeient  affeaion.    If  the  greateft  precl- 
Parl'le-    fi"'''^'^*^  reqiiired.the  follovvinii  qur-ntity  o.coooo 1 3 1 2  1 6. 
Jo;  !i  tdia.  P^''-  |""g-  %  firis  ^  A  is  to  be  applied  to  the  parallax 
in  latitude  found  ?.s  shove,  by  addition  or  fubtraftion, 
accor  ling  as  the  true  diftance  of  the  ohj:  ft  from  the 
elevated  pole  of  the  ech'ptic  is  greater  or  lefs  than  90'. 
Again,  psr.  in  right  r.fcen.  =  P.  cofine  L.  fine  m. 
fecant  D,  to  radiun  unity  ;  and  par.  in  declination 
P.  fine  L.  cofine  '^r+zP.  cofine  L.  fine  J,  co- 
ll pc  m. 

The  i;|)per  or  lower  fign  is  to  he  ufed,  according  as 
.  the  diftance  of  the  objedl  from  the  meridian  and  from 
the  elev':ted  pole  of  the  equator  are  of  the  fame  or 
different  r.ffeftion.  Part  2d.  of  par.  in  declination  - 
o.ccooo  121216  par.  in  right  afcen.  fine  2  D  ;  -"vhich 
is  additive  to,  or  fubtradlive  from,  part  firft  of  parallax 
in  declination,  according  as  the  true  diftance  of  the 
objett  from  the  elevated  pole  of  the  equator  is  greater 
or  lefs  th::n  90°.  For  the  moon's  parallax  fee  Astro- 
nomy, N\5|S4  and  385,  There  is  alfo  a  curious, paptr 
in  the  firlf  volume  of  Afiatic  Refearches,  p.  320,  &c. 
on  the  fame  fai-jeft,  to  which  we  refer  our  read.ers. 

Parallax  of  the  Earth^s  annual  Orbit,  is  the  diffe- 
rence  between  the  places  of  a  planet  as  feen  from  the 
•fun  and  earth  at  the  fame  inftsnt.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  longitudes  of  the  planet  as  feen  from  the 
fun  and  earth  is  called  the  parallax  in  longitude  ;  and  the 
difl'trence  between  its  latitudes  is  the  parallax  in  lati- 
tude. 

Parallax,  is  alfo  11  fed  to  denote  the  change  of 
place  in  an  objeft  ■  arifmg  from  viewing  it  obliquely 
with  refpea  to  another  objed.  Thus  the  minute  hand 
of  a  watch  is  faid  to  have  a  paral'ax  when  it  is  viev^ed 
obliquely;  and  the  difi'crence  between  the  inftants 
ftiowH  by  it,  when  viewed  direflly  and  obliquely,  is  the 
qnantity  of  parallax  in  time. 

PARALLEL,  in  geometry,  an -appellation  given  to 
linc"^,  furfaces,  and  bodies,  everywhere  equi.liilaut  from 
each  other.    See  Geometry. 

Parallel  Sphere,  that  fituation  of  the  fphere  wherein 
the  equator  coincides  Vv^ith  the  horizon,  and  the  poles 
with  the  ztnith  and  nadir. 

Parallfl  Sailing.  See  Navigation,  Book  I.  Ch. 
h.  p.  689. 

Parau.f.ls  of  Latitude,  in  aftronomy,  are  leffer 
circles  of  tiic  fphere  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  imatriued 
to  pais  through  every  degree  and  minute  of  the  co- 
lures. 

Parallels  of  Altitude,  or  Almucantars,  are  circles 
pr.rallel  to  the  horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  through  eveiy 
degree  :.'nd  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the  hori- 
zon and  zenith,  having  their  poles  in  the  zenith. 

■  Pakallv.is  of  Dedivation,  in  aftronomy,  are  the 
fame  v.'lth  parallels  of  latitude  in  geography. 

PARALLELOPIPED,  in  geometry,  a  regular 
folid  comprehended  under  fix  parallelograms,  the  op- 
pofite  ones  whereof  are  fimilar,  parallel,  and  equal  to 
t.'x\v  tjther, 

PARALLELOPIPEDLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
eenus  of  fp  irs,  externally  of  a  determinate  and  regular 
figure,  always  found  loofc,  detached,  and  feparate  from 
tSS.  other  bodies,  and  in  form  of  an  oblique  parallelo- 
.pipedj  with  fix  parallelogram  fides  and  eight  folid 
angles  ;  eafily^  fiflile  either  in  an  horizontal  or  per- 
pendicular direilion ;  being  compofed  of  numbeis  of 
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thin  platea,  and  thofe  very  elegantly  and  regularly 
arranged  bodies,  each  of  the  fame  form  with   the  ^"f:^ 
wimie  mafs,  except  that  they  ?re  thinner  in  propor-  p^^.. 
tion  to  their  horizontal  planes,  and  naturally  fall  into  f,' 
thefe  and  no  ochcr  figures,  on  being  broken  with  a 
flight  blow. 

PARALOGISM,  in  logic,  a  falfe  reafoning,  or  a 
fault  committed  in  demonftration,  when  a  confequence 
is  drawn  from  principles  that  are  falfe;  or,  though  true, 
are  not  proved  ;  or  when  a  propofition  is  paffed  over 
that  fhould  hnve  been  proved  by  the  way. 

PARALYSIS,  the  Pa  LSY.  See  Medicinf,  n "  265. 

PARAMECIA,  in  natural  hillory,  a  name  given 
to  fuch  animalcules  as  have  no  vifible  limbs  or  tails, 
and  are  of  an  irregularly  oblong  figure. 

PARAMOUNT,  (compounded  of  two  French 
words,  par,  i.  e.  per,  an.!  monttr,  afcendere),  fij^nifies 
in  our  law  the  "  hightft  lord  of  the  fee,  of  lands,  te- 
nements, and  hereditaments."  As  there  maybe  a  lord 
mtfne  whei'e  lands  arc  held  of  an  inferior' lord,  who 
holds  them  of  a  fupetior  under  certain  fervices  ;  fo  this 
fuperior  lord  is  lord  paramount.  Alfo  the  king  is  the 
chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.    Co.  Lit,  i. 

paranymph,  among  the  ancients,  the  perfon 
who  waited  on  the  bridegi-oom,  and  direded  the  nup- 
tial folemnities  ;  called  aifo  pronubus  and  aufpex,  he- 
caufe  the  ceremonies  began  by  taking  aufpicia.  As 
the  paranymph  officiated  only  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom, a  woman  called  pronuba  officiated  on  the  part 
of  the  bride. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth 
defigncd  for  covering  the  foldiers  from  the  enemy's 
cannon  or  fmall-ftiot.     See  FoRTrFicATiON. 

PARAPHERNALL^,  or  Parapherna,  in  the 
civil  law,  t.hofe  goods  which  a  wife  brings  her  hufbanJ 
befides  her  dower,  and  wliich  are  ftill  to  remain  at 
her  difpofol  exclufive  o!  her'  hufband,  unlefs  there  is 
fome  provlfiou  made  to  the  contrary  in  the  marriage- 
contracl:.  Some  of  our  Englifti  civilians  deh'ie  the  para- 
phernalia to  be  fuch  goods  as  a  wife  challengetii  over 
and  above  her  dower  or  jointure,  after  her  hufband's 
death  ;  as  furniture  for  her  chamber,  wearing  apparel, 
and  jewels,  which  are  not  to  be  put  into  tlie  inventory 
Of"  her  huftmd's  goods;  and  a  French  -.ivilian  calls  pa- 
raphernalia the  movea  des,  linen,  ami  other  female  ne- 
ceiVjries,  which  are  adjudged  to  a  wife  in  prejudice  of 
the  creditors,  when  fiie  renounces  the  fuccefiion  of  her 
hufbmd. 

P.\RAPHIMOSIS,  adifor  Icr  o!  the  penis,  whei'e- 
in  the  prepuce  is  Ihrunk,  and  withdrawn  beh'ud  the 
glans,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  co- 
ver the  fe^me.;  which  generally  happens  in  venereal  dif- 
order-s.     See  Surgery. 

P.^RAPHR  iSE,  an  explanation  of  fome  text  in 
clearer  and  more  ample  terms,  whereby  is  fupphed 
what  the  author  might  have  faid  or  thought  on  the 
fu!>je£l.  Such  are  eftcemed  Erafmus's  paraphrafe  ou 
the  New  Teftament,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  on  the 
Pentateuch,  &c. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm.     See  Diaphragm,  and  Index  to  Medic  inf. 

PARAPHROSYNE,  a  word  ufed  by  medical  wri- 
ters  to  denote  a  delirium,  or  an  alienation  of  mind  in 
fcverrf>  or  fro;ii  whatever  other  caufe. 

PARA. 


PAR        r  ^ 

iplc      PARAPLEGIA,  a  fpecica  of  palfy.    See  Medu 

CINE,  n°  2^>8. 

'P/^R  ^SANO,  an  ancl?nt  PerGan  meafure,  diffe- 
rent at  difFt-rcnt  times,  and  in  different  places  ;  being 
ufuiUy  3:',  fomilimes  40,  and  fometirres  iladi.i,  or 
furlonijs.  —  The  word,  accordinLj  to  Litt'cton,  has  its 
rife  from  paraf-h  on^arius  q.  d.  the  fpace  a  po!l-man 
ride:^  from  one  ftation,  avy^uria.  to  another. 

PARASCENIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres,  w?.s  a  place  behind  the  fccnes  whither  the  ac- 
tors withdrew  to  drefs  and  nndrefs  themfeives.  The 
Romans  more  frequently  called  it  Pojlfccnium.  See 
Theatre. 

PARASELENE,  in  natural  philo/ophy,  a  mock 
moon  ;  a  meteor  or  phenomenon  cncomp.ifiing  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  moon,  in  form  of  a  luminous  ring  ;  where- 
in are  ohferved  fometimes  one  and  fomctimcs  two  or 
more  images  of  the  moon. 

PARASEMON,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  figure 
cirved  on  the  prow  of  the  fiiips  to  diftingiiiih  them 
from  each  other.  This  figure  was  generally  that  of  a 
biill,  lion,  or  other  animal ;  fometimes  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  mountain,  tree,  flower,  &c. 

PARASITE,  among  the  Greeks,  was  origin.illy  a 
very  reputable  title  ;  the  parafitcs  being  a  kind  of 
priefts,  at  leaft  miniflers,  of  the  go;'.G,  in  thef^me  man- 
ner as  the  epulones  were  at  Rome.  They  took  care 
of  the  facred  corn,  or  the  corn  deftined  for  the  fervice 
of  the  temples  and  the  gods,  f  icrifices,  fealls,  &c. 
They  had  even  the  intendance  over  facrifices ;  and  toek 
care  that  thev  were  duly  performed.  A  t  Athens  there 
was  a  kind  of  college  of  12  parafites  ;  each  people  of 
Attica  furnifliing  one,  who  was  always  chofen  out  of 
the  beft  families.  Polybius  adds,  that  a  parafite  was 
slfo  an  honourable  title  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
was  j^iven  to  theit  poets.  But  of  late  it  has  been  made 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  ufeJ  for  a  flitltrcr  or  mean 
dependent, 

PARASITES,  or  Pjra'htical  Plants,  in  botany, 
fuch  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the  trunk  or 
branches  of  other  plants,  from  whence  they  receive 
their  nourifliment,  and  will  not  grow  on  the  ground. 
Suc  h  are  the  Miflctoe,  &c. 

PARASTAT^,  in  anatomy.  See  Prostate. 
PARATALASSIA.  See  Primorie, 
PARBUNCLE,  in  a  fhipj  the  name  of  a  rope  al- 
moft  like  a  pair  of  flings  :  it  is  feized  both  ends  to- 
gether, and  then  put  aimoft  double  about  any  heavy 
thing  that  Is  to  he  hoiifed  in  or  out  of  the  fhip  ;  ha- 
ving the  hook  of  the  runner  hitched  into  it,  to  hoift 
it  up  by. 

PARCiE,  in  heathen  mytholory,  goddefiVs  who 
were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  accidents  and  events, 
and  to  sletermine  the  date  or  period  of  human  life. 

The  ParcjE  were  three,  Clotho,  Lachefis,  and  Atro- 
pos;  becaufe,  forfooth,  all  things  have  their  beginning, 
progtefsj  and  end.  Hence  the  poets  tell  us,  the  Parens., 
fpun  the  thread  of  mens  lives;  that  Clotho  held  the 
dift*fF,  finti  drew  the  thread  ;  Lacliefis  twirled  th.e 
f;.-indh,  and  fpun  it  ;  and  Atropos  cut  it.  Cloiho  co- 
lum  retinet,  Lachefis  net,  Atropos  occat.  _ 

The  ancients  veprefent  the  Par-  ^e  divers  v/ays  :  Lu- 
cian,  in  the  Hiape  of  three  poor  old  women,  havin.r 
large  locks  of  wool,  mixed  with  daffodils  on  their 
heads;  one  of  which  holds  a  diftaff,  the  other  a  wheel, 
snd  the  third  a  pair  of  fcilTars,  wherewith  to  cut  the 
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thread  of  life.    Otliersreprefent  them  otherwife  :  Clo-  Parchment, 
iho  appearing  in  a  long  robe  of  divers  coloursj  wear- — y~~^ 
ing  a  crown  upon  lier  head  adorned  with  feven  fb-irs, 
and  holding  a  dillaff  in  her  hand  ;  Lachefis  in  a  robe 
befet  with  ilars,  with  feveral  fpindles.  in  her  hand;  ?.nd 
Atropos,  clad  in  black,  cutting  the  thread  with  u  pair  " 
of  large  fciffars. 

The  ancients  imagined  that  the  Pares  ufed  white 
wool  for  a  long  and  happy  life,  and  black  for  a  fiiort 
and  unfortunate  one.     See  NeceJJJty  in  Mythology. 

PARCHMENT,  the  fldns  of  (heep  or  goats  pre- 
pared after  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  proper  for 
writing  upon,  covering  books,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  pergamena,  the  an- 
cient name  of  tliis  manufafture  ;  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  city  Pergamos,  to  Enmenes.  kin  ^• 
whereof  its  invention  is  ufually  afcribed  ;  though, 'in 
reality,  that  prince  appears  rather  to  have  been  th  ; 
improver  than  the  inventor  of  parchment.  For  the 
Perfians  of  oil,  according  to  Diodorus,  wrote  all 
their  recor  ls  on  llcins  ;  and  the  ancient  ionians,  as 
we  are  told  I)y  liefodotus,  made  ufe  of  flieep  flcins 
and  goat-fltins  in  wriling,  many  ages  before  Eumenes's 
time.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  fuch  ficins  were  pre- 
pared and  drtfTed  for  that  puipofe,  after  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  of  our  parchment  ;  though  probably 
not  fo  artificiiU/.  —  'i'he  manufatlnre  of  paichment  is 
begun  by  the  fkinncr,  and  finiihed  by  the  parchment- 
maker. 

The  flcin  having  been  ftripped  of  its  wool,  and  pla- 
ced in  tlie  lime  plr,  in  the  manner  defcribed  under  the 
article  Sham  my,  the  fl<.inner  ttretclies  it  on  a  kind  of 
frame,  and  pares  off  the  flelh  with  an  iron  initrument;, 
this  done,  it  is  moiflened  with  a  rag  ;  and  powdered 
chalk  being  fpread  over  it,  the  flcinner  takes  a  large' 
pumice-llone,  flat  at  bottom,  and  tubs  over  the  {km, 
and  thus  fcowers  cff  the  flefli ;  he  then  goes  over  ic 
again  with  the  iron  inflrumeat,  moiftens  it  as  before, 
and  rubs  it  agai-Ji  with  the  pumice  ltone  without  any 
chalk  underneath  :  this  fmooths  and  foftens  the  flefli- 
fide  very  coiifiderably.  lie  then  drains  it  again,  by 
pafhng  over  it  the  iron  inflrument  as  before.  The  flefh- 
fide  being  thus  drained,  by  fcraping  off  the  moiilure, 
he  in  the  fame  manner  pafles  the  iron  over  the  wobl  or 
hair-fide:  then  fliret^hes  it  tight  on  a  frame,  and  {"crapes' 
the  flcfli.fide  again;  tliis  finiflies  its  draining  ;  and  the 
more  it  is  drained  the  whiter  it  becomes.  I'he  flcinner 
now  throws  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  ic  over  with  a 
piece  of  lamb-fl<!n  that  has  the  wool  on  ;  and  this 
imooths  it  Hill  farther.  It  is  now  left  to  dry,  and' 
when  dried,  taken  off  the  frame  by  cutting  it  all  round. 
Ti'.e  flcin  thus  far  prepared  by  the  flcinner,  is  taken  out 
of  his  hands  by  the  parchment-maker,  who  firit,  while 
it  is  dry,  pares  it  on  a  fummer,  (which  is  a  calf-flcin 
ftrtiched  in  a  frame),  with  a  fharper  Inftrumenc  than 
that  ufed  by  the  flcinner  ;  and  working  with  the  arm 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  f!<in,  takes  away 
about  one  half  cf  its  thicknefs.  The  flcin  thus  equally 
pared  on  the  flefli-fide,  is  again  rendered  fmoouh,  by 
being  rubbed  with  the  puniice-ffoiie,  on  a  bench  co- 
vered with  a  fack  fl;uffed  with  flocks;  which  leaves  the 
parchment  in  a  condition  fit  for  writing  upon.  •  The 
parings  thus  taken  off  the  leather,  are  ufed  in  making 
glue,  fize,  &c.    See  the  article  Glue,  (S:c. 

What  is  called  vslium  is  only  parchment  made  of 
the  fliins  of  abortives,  or  at  leaft  fucking  calves.  This 
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has  r,  modi  fmer  grain,  and  13  waiter  and  fmoother 
than  p:irchment  ;  but  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner, 
except  Its  not  being  pafTcd  through  the  Hite-pit. 

Px\RDALIS,  In  natural  hiilory.    See  Felis. 

PARDIES  (Ignatius  Gafton),  an  ingenious  and 
learned  French  Jefuit,  born  at  Paris  in  (636.  He 
taught  polite  literature  for  feveral  years;  during  which 
time  he  compofed  feveral  fmall  pieces,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  with  peculiar  delicacy  of  thought  and  ityle. 
At  lenj;'.h  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  mathematics 
and  natural  phibfophy,  and  read  all  authors,  ancient 
as  well  ;iS  moJarn,  in  thofe  branches  of  knowledge.  He 
died  in  1673,  of  r.n  infeftious  diforder  contracted  by 
confefiing  and  preaching  to  the  prifoners  In  the  BIcetre 
during  the  Eafter  holidays.  Father  Pardies  publifhed 
feveral  works;  of  which  his  Elements  of  Geometry  are 
well  known  In  this  country,  where  a  trr^nflation  of  them 
has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  In  1672  he  had  a 
difpute  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  refpcfting  his  Theory 
of  Light  and  Colour* ;  which  may  be  feen  In  the  Phi 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  for  that  year. 

PARDON,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  remitting  or  for- 
giving an  offence  committed  againft  the-king. 

Law  (fays  an  able  writer),  cannot  be  framed  on 
principles  of  compafiion  to  guilt;  yetjuftice,  by  the 
conftitutlon  of  England,  Is  kound  to  be  adminiftered 
in  mercy  :  this  is  promifed  by  the  kinj  in  his  corona- 
tion oath  ;  and  it  is  that  a£l  of  his  government  which 
is  the  moll  perfonal  and  mod  entirely  his  own.  i'he 
king  condemns  no  man;  that  rugged  tafl<  he  leaves  to 
his  courts  of  juRice:  the  great  operation  of  his  fceptre 
is  mercy.  His  power  of  pardoning  was  faid  by  our 
Saxon  anceflors  to  be  derived  a  lege  fux  d'lgnttaUs  : 
and  it  is  declared  in  parliament,  by  ftat.  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  24.  that  no  other  perfon  hath  power  to  pardon  or 
remit  any  treafon  or  felonies  whatfoever ;  but  that  the 
king  hath  the  whole  and  fole  power  thereof,  united 
and  knit  to  the  imperi:.l  crown  of  this  realm. 

This  Is  indeed  one  of  ihe  great  a  Ivantages  of  mo- 
-narchy  In  general  above  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  there  is  a  magillrate  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  extend  mercy  wherever  he  thinks  it  is  defer- 
ved  ;  holling  a  court  of  equity  in  his  owil  breaft,  to 
foftcn  the  rigour  of  the  general  law,  in  fuch  criminal 
cafes  as  merit  an  exemption  from  punifhment.  Pardons 
(according  to  fome  theorifts)  ihoulS  be  excluded  In  a 
perfeftlegiflation,  where  punifhments are  mild,  but  cer- 
tain ;  for  that  the  clemency  of  the  prince  feems  a  tacit 
difapprobation  of  the  laws.  But  the  exclufion  of  par- 
dons muft  nf  ceffarily  introduce  a  very  dangerous  power 
in  the  judge  or  jury  ;  that  of  conftruing  the  criminal 
law  by  the  fpirit  Inftead  of  the  letter  ;  or  clfe  it  mnll 
be  holden,  what  no  man  will  ferioufly  avow,  that  the 
fituation  and  circumllances  of  the  offender  (though 
they  alter  not  the  effence  of  the  ciime  )  ought  to  make 
no  diftin£lion  In  the  punlfhment.  In  democracies, 
however,  this  power  of  pardon  can  never  fu'ifift  ;  for 
there  nothing  higher  Is  acknowledged  than  the  magi- 
llrate who  adminifteis  the  laws:  and  it  would  be  im- 
politic for  the  power  of  judging  and  of  pardoning  to 
centre  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  This  (as  the  pre- 
•fident  Montefquieu  obferves)  would  oblige  him  very 
often  to  contrndifl  himfelf,  to  make  and  to  unmake  his 
decifions:  it  would  tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right 
.among  the  mafi  of  people ;  as  they  w®uld  find  it  dif- 
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ficult  to  tell,  whether  a  prifoner  were  difcharged  by  Pa  -d 
his  innocence,  or  obtained  a  pardon  through  favour. 
In  Holland,  therefore,  if  there  beno  fla  hholder,  there 
is  no  power  of  pardoning  lodged  in  any  other  member 
of  the  ftate.  But  in  monarchies  the  king  acls  in  a  fu- 
perior  fphere  ;  and  though  he  regulates  the  whole  go- 
vernment as  the  firfl  mover,  yet  he  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  difagreeable  or  invidious  parts  of  it.  When- 
ever the  nation  fee  him  perfonally  engaged,  it  is  only 
in  works  of  legiflature,  magnificence,  .or  compaliion. 
To  him  therefore  the  people  look  up  as  the  fountain 
of  nothing  but  bounty  and  grace  ;  and  thefe  repeated 
afts  of  goodnefs,  coming  immediately  from  his  own 
hand,  endear  the  fovereign  to  his  fubjefts;  and  contri- 
bute  more  than  any  tiling  to  root  in  their  hearts  that 
filial  affedlion  and  perfonal  loyalty  which  are  the  fure 
ellablifhment  of  a  prince. 

The  king  may  pardon  all  offences  merely  againft  the 
crown  or  the  public  ;  excepting,  i.  That,  to  preferve 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl,  the  committing  any  man  to 
prifon  out  of  the  reafm,  is  by  the  habeas  corpus  ad, 
31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  made  a  praemunire,  unpardonable 
even  by  the  king.  Nor,  2.  can  the  king  pardon,  where 
private  juftice  is  principally  concerned  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  offenders  ;  Non  polejl  'ex  grat'iam  facers  cum  iti' 
jur'ia  et  damno  allorum.  Therefore,  in  appeals  of  all 
kinds  (  which  are  the  fuit,  not  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
party  injured),  the  profecutor may  releafe  ;  but  the 
king  cannot  pardon.  Neither  can  he  pardon  a  com- 
mon nuifance,  while  it  rtmains  unredreffed,  or  fo  as  to 
prevent  an  abatement  of  it;  though  afterwards  he  may 
remit  the  fine  :  becaufe  though  the  profecution  is  vett- 
ed in  the  king  to  avoid  the  multiplicity  of  fuits,  yet 
(during  Its  continuance}  this  offence  favours  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  private  Injury  to  each  individual  in  the 
neighbourhood,  than  of  a  public  wrong.  Neither,  laft- 
ly,  can  the  king  pardon  an  offence  againU  a  popular 
or  perial  ftatute,  after  information  brought  ;  for  there- 
by the  iiifor.mer  hath  acquired  a  private  property  in  his 
part  of  the  penalty. 

There  is  alfo  a  reftriflion  of  a  peculiar  natui-c,  that 
affefts  the  prerogative  of  pi  doiiin^j,  in  cafe  of  narlia- 
mentary  impeachments,  vi/.  thai  the  king's  pardon 
cannot  be  pleaded  to  any  fuch  iaipcachmcnt,  fo  :\i  to 
impede  the  inqu  ry,  and  ilop  the  prt)fecutioa  of  great 
and  notorious  i)i.en.:ers.  Therefc:ri;,  when,  in  the  i-cign 
of  Charles  II.  the  earl  of  Danby  wai  impeached 
by  the  houfe  of  commons  of  high  trtafon  and  other 
mifdcmefnors,  and  pleaded  the  king's  pardon  In  bar 
of  the  fame,  the  commons  allege  >,  "  That  there  was 
no  precedent  that  ever  any  pardon  was  granted  to 
any  perfon  Impeached  by  t!:e  commons  of  high  trea- 
fon, or  other  high  crimes,  depending  the  impeach- 
ment ;"  and  thereupon  refolved,  '<  rhit  the  pardon 
fo  pleaded  was  illegal  and  void,  and  oug  it  not  to  be 
allowed  in  bar  of  the  Impeachment  of  the  commo'is  of 
England :''  for  which  refolutiou  they  alTigu.rd  this 
reafon  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  That  the  letting  up  a 
pardon  to  be  a  bar  of  an  impeachment  defeats  the 
whole  ufe  and  cffeA  of  impeachments :  for  fliould  this 
point  be  admitted,  or  ftand  doubted,  it  would  totally  » 
dlfcourage  the  exhibiting  any  for  the  future  ;  where- 
by the  chief  inftitution  for  the  prefcrvation  of  tlie 
government  would  be  deilroyed."  Soon  after  the  Re- 
jTolution,  the  coramons  renewed  the  fame  claim,  and 
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voted,  **  That  a  pardon  is  not  pleadable  In  bar  of  an 
impeachment."  Anrl  at  lentrth,  it  was  enafted  by 
the  a£t  of  fettlement,  1 2  &  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  "  That 
no  pardon  under  the  great  feal  of  England  fhall  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  par- 
liament." But,  after  the  impe?.chment  has  been  fo- 
lemnly  heard  and  determined,  it  is  not  underftood 
that  the  king's  royal  grace  is  farther  reftrained  or 
abridged :  for,  after  the  impeachment  and  attainder 
of  the  fix  rebel  lords  in  1715,  three  of  them  were 
from  time  to  time  reprieved  by  the  crown  ;  and  at 
length  received  the  benefit  of  the. king's  moft  gracious 
pardon. 

The  effeft  of  fuch  pardon  by  the  kinr,  is  to  make 
the  offender  a  new  man  ;  to  acquit  him  of  all  corporal 
penalties  p.nd  forfeitures  annexed  to  that  offence  for 
which  he  obtains  his  pardon  ;  and  not  fo  much  to  re- 
ftore  his  former,  as  to  give  him  a  new  credit  and  capa- 
city. But  nothing  can  roftore  or  purify  the  blood 
when  once  corrupfed,  iF  tlie  pardon  be  not  allowed  till 
after  attainder,  but  the  high  and  tranfcendant  power  of 
phfliament.  Yet  if  a  perfon  attainted  receives  the 
king's  pardon,  and  afterwards  hath  a  fon,  that  fon  may 
be  heir  to  his  father ;  becaufe  the  father  being  made  a 
new  man,  might  tranfmii  new  inherit'.ble blood ;  tho', 
had  he  been  born  before  the  pardon,  he  could  never 
have  inherited  at  JiU. 

■  Such  is  the  nature  of  pardons  in  this  kingdom. 
Thefe,  like  other  good  things,  may  doubtlefs  be  abu- 
fed  ;  and  if  they  are  in  any  infiance,  their  abufc-  dc- 
ferves  cenfurc  :  but  that  in  their  nature  they  fliould 
be  counted  al-furd,  arbitrary,  and  deftruftive  of  mora- 
lity, can,  we  fufpedt,  proceed  from  nothing  but  from  the 
prefuirptive  petulance  of  modern  reformers,  or  from 
the  new  fyitem  of  civil  equality. 

We  are  told,  however,  by  a  late  champion  for  the 
■  Rights  of  Man,  that  the  very  word  to  a  reflecting 
mind  is  fraught  with  ahfurdity.  '  What  is  the  rule 
that  ought  in  all  cafes  to  prefcrthe  to  my  conduft  ?' 
Surely  juftice  :  underftanding  by  ju(ticc  the  greateft 
utility  of  the  whole  mafs  of  beings  that  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  my  conduft.  '  What  then  is  clemency 
It  can  be  nothing  but  the  pitiable  egotifm  of  him  who 
imagines  he  can  do  fomething  f  etter  than  juftice.  *  Is 
it  right  that  1  fhould  fuffer  conftraiat  for  a  certain  of- 
fence ?'  The  reftitude  of  my  fuffering  mult  be  founded 
in  its  tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  He 
therefore  that  pnix'ons  me,  iniquitoiifly  prefers  the 
imaginary  intereft  of  an  individual,  and  utterly  ne- 
i-hds  what  he  owei;  to  the  whole.  He  beftows  tliat 
which  I  ought  not  to  receive,  and  which  he  has  no 
right  to  give.  •  Is  it  right,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
fliculd  not  undergo  the  fulFen'ng  in  queftion?  Will  he, 
bv  refcuing  me  from  O  ffering,  do  a  benefit  to  me, 
and  no  injury  to  others  ?'  He  will  then  he  a  notorious 
dtlirquent,  if  he  allow  mc  to  fufier.  "^I'here  is  indeed 
f.  I  onliHerjible  dcfeft  in  this  lalt  iuppolition.  If,  wliile 
he  benefits  me,  he  do  no  injury  to  others,  he  is  infal- 
libly perioiming  a  public  ff-rvice  If  I  fuffcred  in  the 
arbitrary  manner  which  the  luppofitiou  includes,  the 
vhoie  would  fu'-ain  an  UDqueltion-ifile  injuiy  in  the 
injuHice  th^t  was  per!.etrMtc'd.  An:'  yet  the  man  who 
prevents  this  odious  injuftice,  hns  1  ecn  accultomed  to 
srrogatc  to  himfc  U  the  atiribute  of  clement,  and  the 
app'irentlv  fublim.e,  but  in  reality  tyrannical,  name  of 
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forgivenefs.  For,  if  he  do  more  than  ha^  been  hefe  Fai-don. 
dcfcribed,  inftead  of  glory  he  ought  to  take  fliame  to  ""^ — '^"^ 
himfelf,  as  an  enemy  to  the  intereft  of  human  kind. 
If  every  aftion,  and  efpecially  every  aftion  in  which 
the  happinefs  of  a  rational  being  is  concerned,  be  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  certain  rule,  then  caprice  muft  be  in  all 
cafes  excluded  :  there  can  be  no  adion,  which  if  I  ne- 
gleft,  1  (hall  have  difcharged  my  duty  ;  and,  if  I  per- 
form, 1  fliuU  be  intitled  to  applaufe." 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  this  zealous  democrat;  rea- 
foning  which,  in  our  opinion,  betrays  want  of  feeling 
or  ignorance  of  human  nature.  That  human  nature  ia 
fuch  as,  in  the  aggrci^ate,  ta  need  controul,  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  it  will  deny;  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  method  of  controuling  mankind  but 
by  general  laws  ;  and  thefe  laws  m  ly,  through  the  na- 
tural impeffefti'on  of  human  affairs,  be  crjel  in  oni 
cafe,  where  they  are  juft  in  another.  Cafes  may  like- 
wife  occur  where  the  fentence  of  the  law,  without  its 
execution,  will  anfwer  every  purjofe  which  could  be 
expeded  from  it;  and  where  the  execution  of  it  would 
be  extreme  cruelty,  though  it  might  in  ftric^  unfeeling 
language  be  called  jujlice  becaufe  in  conformity  with 
the  letter  of  the  law  :  Yet  though  fuch  cafes  may  and 
do  often  occur,  it  would  in:lec/i  be  abfurd  to  abolirtl 
anyofthofe  laws  which  the  fecurity  of  civil  fociety 
has  required  ;  and  therefore  the  only  natural  remedy 
againft  lega/  injujike  is  the  fyjlem  of  pardons. 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  tr  ire  the  origin  of  par- 
dons ;  and  inftead  of  a  definite  fyftem  of  law^  we  are 
tol  1  that  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  court  of  rccifon,  to 
which  the  decifions  ef  a  court  of  law  fhall  be  brought 
for  revif  il :  a  remedy  apparently  too  vague  and  indeter* 
minate  to  produce  any  1-ifting  or  good  eftcft  ;  and  the 
propof.l  of  which  refults  from  fa;'p.";fing  mankind 
more  virtuous  and  more  knov^'ing  than  they  really  are. 
We  are  next  led  to  confider  the  abufea  of  p;;rdons : 
from  whcrice  our  author  would  draw  an  argument  fof 
their  abolition  ;  a  fptcies  of  reafoning  unfair  and  un- 
philofophical.  He  tells  us,  that  the  authority  in  thia 
cafe  is  placed  firft  in  the  judge  and  next  in  the  king 
and  council.  *'  Now  (fays  he),  laying  afide  the  pro- 
prjfty  or  impropriety  of  this  particular  feleftion,  there 
is  one  grievous  ahufe  which  ought  to  flrike  the  ftioft 
fuperficial  o' ferver.  Thefe  perfons,  witli  whom  the 
principal  truft  is  repofed,  confider  their  funif^-ions 
in  this  refpeil  as  a  matter  purely  incidental,  exercife 
them  with  fupinenefs,  an  \  in  many  inftances  with  the 
moft  fcanty  msterinls  to  guide  their  judgment.  This 
grows  in  a  confidernble  degree  out  ofthe  very  name  of 
pardon,  which  implies  a  work  of  fupererogatory  bene- 
volence." 

Now  it  is  olmous  to  remark,  that  pardons  are  in 
general  granted  in  confcqutnce  of  an  application  fniwi 
people  who  hax-e  more  ih  in  ftcmty  materials  to  guide  their 
judgmentx,  and  on  whofe  fi^'cHry  in  rcL'iting  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  c;,fe,  confidence  is  pLiced  01  not  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  ch.arafters.  Our  author  next  pro- 
ceeds to  the  ar!  ifrary  cliara^Ser  of  pardons  "  Such  a 
fy  fteni  (he  fays),  to  fpeak  it  truly,  is  a  lottery  of  death, 
in  which  each  man  ;'.raws  bis  ticket  for- reprieve  or  ex- 
ecution, as  nncefinable  acci.Ients  fha'l  rlecide."  The 
?llu<ion  here  to  a  lottery  tic  ket  ij  peculiarly  unfoitu- 
nntc  and  indelicate,  nor  does  the  wh'de  fentence  ftiow 
any  great  degree  of  c.  idour.    It  i?  pjOlble  to  define  . 
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Pardnn.  a  particular  crime,  and  to  annex  a  particular  punifh- 
—^v  raent  to  the  commiffion  of  it ;  but  the  nature  of  mo- 
rality confifts  not  in  the  external  aftion,  but  in  the 
motives  which  prompted  to  it.  Definite  law  cannot, 
however,  always  make  this  diftinftion  ;  and  after  the 
fentence  of  the  law  is  pronounced,  it  comes  to  be  con- 
fidered  whether  there  are  any  alleviating  circum- 
ftances  in  the  cafe  ;  and  whether  there  are  or  not, 
mull  depend  on  the  particulars  or  accidents  of  the 
cafe  :  and  it  is  indeed  impoflible  to  fuppofe  that  thefe 
accidents  could  be  previoufly  defined  ;  their  nature 
does  not  admit  of  it.  7^o  particularize  and  define  every 
mode  of  an  a6tton  which  imagination  can  conceive,  or 
which  experience  has  fhown  us  may  happen,  would  in- 
deed be  an  Herculean  labour  ;  and  we  might  literally 
fay  with  the  zr,oii\e,'  that  the  world  could  not  contain  the 
boohs  that  might  be  luritten.  We  are,  however,  told, 
that  "  reafon  is  a  thoufand  times  more  explicit  and 
intelligible  than  law  ;  and  when  we  are  accuftomed  to 
confult  her,  the  cytainty  of  her  decifions  would  be 
fuch,  as  men  praftifed  in  our  prefent  courts  are  to- 
tally unable  to  conceive."  Were  reafon,  however, 
appointed  to  be  appealed  to  in  all  cafes,  and  to  be  the 
iinal  criterion,  it  would  leave  far  greater  room  for  vil- 
!any  than  any  mode  at  prefent  in  praillce.  Reafon  is 
a  very  uncertain  and  indefinite  term,  and  may  be 
made  any  thing,  according  to  the  circumftances  or 
paflions  of  men.  Our  reforming  neighbours  the  French 
have  raifed  a  ftatue  to  reafon  and  to  truth  ;  but  what 
claim  they  have  to  either,  Mr  Godwin  mud  himftlf 
decide. 

We  are  next  told  that  pardons  are  deftruftive  to 
.  morality.  "  Another  very  important  confequence  (fays 
our  author)  grows  out  of  the  fyllem  of  pardons.  A 
fyllera  of  pardons  is  a  fyftem  of  unmitigated  llavery. 
1  am  taught  to  expe£k  a  certain  defirable  event,  from 
what  ?  From  the  clemency,  the  uncontrouled,  unme- 
rited kindnefs  of  a  ftUow  mortal.  Can  any  leflon  be 
more  degrading  ?  The  pufiUanimous  fervility  of  the 
man  who  devotes  himfelf  with  everlafting  obfequiouf- 
nefs  to  another,  becaufe  that  other  having  begun  to  be 
unjult,  relents  in  his  career;  the  ardour  with  which  he 
confeffes  the  reftitude  of  his  fentence  and  the  enormi- 
ty of  his  deferts,  will  conftitute  a  tale  that  future  ages 
will  find  it  difficult  to  underftand.  What  are  the  fen- 
timents  in  this  refpeA  that  are  alone  worthy  of  a  ra- 
tional being?  Give  me  that,  and  that  only,  which  with- 
out injudice  you  cannot  refufe.  More  than  juftice  it 
would  be  difgraceful  for  me  to  aflc,  and  for  you  to  be- 
itow.  1  ftand  upon  the  foundation  of  right.  This  is 
a  title  which  brute  force  may  refufe  to  acknowledge, 
but  which  all  the  force  in  the  world  cannot  annihilate. 
By  refitting  this  plea  yeu  may  prove  yourfelf  unjuft, 
fcMt  in  yielding  to  it  you  grant  me  but  my  due.  If, 
all  things  cbnfidered,  I  be  the  fit  fubjed  of  a  benefit, 
the  benefit  is  merited:  merit  in  any  other  fenfe  is  con- 
trad  idory  and  abfurd.  If  you  beftow  upon  me  un- 
merited advantage,  you  are  a  recreant  from  the  gene- 
ral good.  I  may  be  bafe  enough  to  thank  you ;  but  if 
1  were  virtuous,  I  fhould  condemn  you.  Thefe  fenti- 
mcnts  alone  are  confident  with  true  independence  of 
mind.  He  that  is  accuftomed  to  regard  virtue  as  an 
affair  of  favour  and  grace,  cannot  be  eminently  virtu- 
ous. If  he  occafionally  perform  an  aftion  of  apparent 
kindnefs,  he  will  appluud  the  generofuy  of  his  fenti- 
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ments  ;  and  if  he  abflain,  he  will  acquit  himfelf  with  Paregor] 
the  queftion,  'May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my 

own  ?  In  the  fame  manner,  when  he  is  treated  bene-  

volently  by  another,  he  will  in  the  firft  place  be  un- 
willing to  examine  ftriftly  into  the  reafonablenefs  of 
this  treatment,  becaufe  benevolence,  as  he  imagines,  is 
not  fubjedl  to  any  inflexibility  of  rule  ;  and,  in  th«  fe- 
cond  place,  he  will  not  regard  hia  benefaftor  with  that 
creft  and  unembarraffed  mien,  that  complete  fenfe  of 
equality,  which  is  the  only  immoveable  bafis  of  virtue 
and  happlnefs." 

Such  is  Mr  Godwin's  conclufion  on  this  fubjed  ; 
and  we  leave  it  with  our  readers  to  determine,  whether 
his  fyftem  or  that  which  we  at  prefent  enjoy  would  be 
the  more  rigorous  or  unjuft  ;  or  whether  mankind  aje 
indeed  arrived  at  that  eminent  pitch  of  virtue,  as  to 
difdain  every  favour  which  they  do  not  abfolutely  me- 
rit. The  Chriftian  religion  fpeaks  a  different  lan- 
guage :  but  amidft  the  rage  of  popular  reform,  its 
fmall fiill  voice  is  unheard  and  neglected . 

PAREGORIES,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  that  af- 
fuagcpain,  othcrwife  called  Anodynes. 

PAREIRA  FRAVA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  kind 
of  oblong  and  large  root  brought  from  the  Brafils. — 
It  is  certainly  a  diuretic  of  no  mean  character,  and  has 
done  great  fervice  in  nephritic  cafes.  In  pleuiifies 
and  quinfies,  it  has  been  attended  with  more  fuccefs 
than  almoft  any  medicine  we  know  of  fingly. 

PARELCON,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  a 
word  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  another. 

PAREMBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein 
fomething  relating  to  the  fubjeft  is  inferted  in  the 
middle  of  a  [period.  All  the  difference  between  the 
parembole  and  parenthefis,  according  to  Voffius,  is, 
that  the  former  relates  to  the  fubjeft  in  hand,  whereas 
the  latter  is  foreign  to  ic. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  introduced 
by  Erafiftratus,  fignifying  all  that  fubftance  which  is 
contained  in  the  intcrfticcs  betwixt  the  blood-veffels 
of  the  vifcera,  which  he  imagined  to  be  extravafated 
and  concreted  blood. 

pAR'ENCHrMA  of  Plcints.  Gtcw  applies  the  term  pa- 
renchyma to  the  pith  or  pulp,  or  that  inner  part  of  a 
fruit  or  plant  through  which  the  juice  is  fuppofed  to 
be  diflributed.     See  Plants. 

PARENT,  a  term  of  relation  applicable  to  thofc 
from  whom  we  immediately  derive  our  being.  Sec 
Moral  Philofophy,  n*  129  and  137. 

To  this  article  belongs  an  inquiry  Into,  i.  The  le- 
gal duties  of  parents  to  their  legitimate  children. 
2.  Their  power  over  them. 

I.  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  con- 
fift  in  three  particulars ;  their  maintenance^  their  pro- 
tedion,  and  their  education. 

I.  The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  mainte- Blad 
nance  of  their  children,  is  a  principil  of  natural  law  -^Comment, 
an  obligation,  fays  PuffendorfF,  laid  on  them  not  only 
by  nature  herfelf,  but  by  their  own  proper  aft,  in 
bringing  them  into  the  world  ;  for  they  would  be  in 
the  higheft  manner  injurious  to  their  iflue,  if  they  on- 
ly gave  their  children  life,  that  they  might  afterwards 
fee  them  perifti.  By  begetting  them,  therefore,  they 
have  entered  into  a  voluntary  obligation,  to  endeavour, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  that  the  life  which  they  have 
bellowed  fliall  be  fupported  and  preferved.   And  thus 
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'  the  children  will  have  a  pcrfeft  right  of  receiving  main-  to  charge  the  bufband. 
tenance  from  their  parents.  And  the  prefident  Mon- 
tefquieu  has  a  very  juft  obfervation  upon  this  head, 
that  the  eftablifhment  of  marriage,  in  all  civilized  ftates, 
is  built  on  this  natural  obligation  of  the  father  to  pro- 
vide for  his  children  ;  for  that  afcertains  and  makes 
known  the  pcrfon  vf\io  is  bound  to  fulfil  this  obliga- 
tion; whereas,  in  promifcuous  and  illicit  conjundtions, 
the  father  is  unknown  ;  and  the  mother  finds  a  thou- 
fand  obftacles  in  her  way ;  fhame,  remorfe,  the  con- 
ftraint  of  her  fex,  and  the  rigour  of  laws,  that  ftifle 
her  Inclinations  to  perform  this  duty;  and  befides,  (he 
generally  wants  ability. 

The  municipal  laws  of  ail  well  regulated  flates  have 
taken  care  to  enforce  this  duty  ;  though  providence 
has  done  it  more  effedlually  than  any  laws,  by  implant- 
ing in  the  breaft  of  every  parent  that  natural  rofyw,  or 
infuperable  degree  of  affeftlon,  which  not  even  the  de- 
formity of  perfon  or  mind,  not  even  the  wickedncfs, 
ingratitude,  and  rebellion  of  children,  can  totally  fup- 
prefs  or  extlnguifli. 

The  civil  law  obliges  the  parent  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  his  child  ;  and  if  he  refufes,  judex  de  ea  re 
cognofcet.  Nay,  it  carries  this  matter  fo  far,  that  it 
will  not  fuffer  a  parent  at  his  death  totally  to  difinhe- 
rlt  his  child,  without  exprefsly  giving  his  reafon  for  fo 
doing;  and  there  are  14  fuch  reafons  reckoned  up, 
which  may  juftify  fuch  difinherifon.  If  the  parent  al- 
leged no  reafon,  or  a  bad,  or  a  falfe  one,  the  child 
might  fet  the  will  afide,  tanquam  tejlamentum  inqfficio- 
fum,  a  teftamcnt  contrary  to  the  natural  duty  of  the 
parent.  And  ic  is  remarkable  under  what  colour  the 
children  were  to  move  for  relief  in  fuch  a  cafej  by  fug- 
gefting,  that  the  parent  had  loft  the  ufe  of  his  reafon 
when  he  made  the  inofficious  teftament.  And  this,  as 
Puffendorff  obferves,  was  not  to  bring  into  difpute  the 
teftator's  power  of  difinheriting  his  own  offspring;  but 
to  examine  the  motives  upon  which  he  did  it  ;  and  if 
they  were  found ,  defeftive  in  reafon,  then  to  fet  them 
afide.  But  perhaps  this  is  going  rather  too  far :  every 
man  has,  or  ought  to  have,  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  a 
power  over  his  own  property  :  and,  as  Grotius  very 
well  diflinguifhes,  natural  right  obliges  to  give  a  iie- 
cfjfary  maintenance  to  children;  but  what  is  more  than 
that  they  have  no  right  to,  than  as  it  is  given  by  the 
favour  of  their  parents,  or  the  pofitive  conftitutions  of 
the  municipal  law. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  provifion  our  own  laws  have 
made  for  this  natural  duty.    It  is  a  principle  of  law, 


that  there  is  an  obligation  on  every  man  to  provide  for 
thofe  defcended  from  his  loins ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  obligation  fhallbe  performed,  is  thus  point- 
ed out.  The  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  of  poor  impotent  perfons,  (hall  maintain 
them  at  their  own  charges,  if  of  fufficient  ability,  ac- 
cording as  the  quarter- fcflions  fhall  diredl ;  and,  if  a 
parent  runs  away,  and  leaves  his  children,  the  church- 
wardens and  overfcers  of  the  parifh  faall  fcize  his  rents, 
goods,  and  chattels,  and  difpofe  of  them  tow  ard  their 
relief.  By  the  uiterpretations  which  the  courts  of  law 
lave  made  upon  thcfe  flatutes,  if  a  mother  or  grand- 
mother marries  again,  and  was  before  fuch  fecond  mar- 
riage of  fufficient  ability  to  keep  the  child,  the  huf- 
band  fhall  be  charged  to  maintain  it ;  for  this  being 
a  dcbc  of  her's,  when  fingle,  (hall,  like  others,  extend 
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But,  ait  her  death,  the  rela-  Parent, 
tion  bejng  diffolved,  the  hufliand  is  under  no  farther 
obligation. 

No  perfon  is  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance  for 
his  ifTue,  unlefs  where  the  children  are  impotent  and 
unable  to  work,  either  through  infancy,  difeafe,  or  ac- 
cident; and  then  is  only  obliged  to  find  them  with  ne- 
ceflaries,  the  penalty  on  refufal  being  no  more  than  20s. 
a-month.  For  the  policy  of  our  laws,  which  are  evcf 
watchful  to  promote  induflry,  did  not  mean  to  compel  a 
father  to  maintain  his  idle  and  lazy  children  in  eafeand 
indolence;  but  thought  It  unjuft  to  oblige  the  parent, 
againft  his  will,  to  provide  them  with  fuperfluities,  and 
other  indulgences  of  fortune  ;  imagining  they  might 
truft  to>  the  impulfe  of  nature,  If  the  children  were  de- 
ferving  of  fuch  favours.  Yet,  as  nothing  is  fo  apt  to 
ftifle  the  calls  of  nature  as  religious  bigotry,  It  is  enac- 
ted, that  If  any  Popifh  parent  fhall  reiufc  to  allow  his 
Proteftant  child  a  fitting  m?iintenance,  with  a  view  to 
compel  him  to  change  his  religion,  the  lord  chancellor 
fhall  by  order  of  court  conftrain  him  to  do  what  is  juft 
and  reafonable.  But  this  did  not  extend  to  perfons  of 
another  religion,  of  no  lefs  bitternefs  and  bigotry 
than  the  Popifh  :  and  therefore,  in  the  very  next  year, 
we  find  an  Inftance  of  a  Jew  of  Immenfe  riches,  whofe 
only  daughter  having  embraced  Chriftianity,  he  turn- 
ed her  out  of  doors;  and  on  her  application  for  relief, 
it  was  lield  fhe  was  intitled  to  none.  But  this  gave 
occafion  to  another  ftatute,  which  ordains,  that  if 
Jewifh  parents  refufe  to  tiUow  their  Proteftant  children 
a  fitting  maintenance,  fuitable  to  the  fortune  of  the 
parent,,  the  lord  chancellor,  on  complaint,  may  make 
fuch  order  therein  as  he  fhall  fee  proper. 

Our  law  has  made  no  provifion  to  prevent  the  dlfin- 
heritingof  children  by  will;  leaving  every  man's  pro- 
perty in  his  own  difpofal,  upon  a  principle  of  liberty  in 
this  as!  well  as  every  other  aftion  ;  though  perhaps 
it  had  not  been  amifs  if  the  parent  had  been  bound 
to  leave  them  at  the  leaft  a  neceffary  fubfiftence.  In- 
deed, among  perfons  of  any  rank  or  fortune,  a  compe- 
tence is  generally  provided  for  younger  children,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  cltate  fettled  upon  the  eldeft  by  the 
marriage- articles.  Heirs  alfo,  and  children,  are  fa- 
vourites of  our  courts  of  jufllce,  and  cannot  be  dlfin- 
heritcd  by  any  dubious  er  ambiguous  words ;  there 
being  required  the  utmofl  certainty  of  the  teftator's 
inlentiiens  to  take  away  the  right  of  an  heir, 

2.  From  the  duty  of  maintenance  we  may  eafily 
pafs  to>  that  of  proteUion  ;  which  Is  alfo  a  natural  du- 


ty,  but  rather  permitted  than  enjoined  by  any  muni- 
cipal laws ;  nature,  in  this  refped,  working  fo  ftrong- 
ly  as  to  need  rather  a  check  than  a  fpur.  A  parent 
may,  by  our  laws,  maintain  and  uphold  his  children 
in  their  law  fuits,  without  being  guilty  of  the  legal 
crime  of  maintaining  quarrels.  A  parent  may  alfo  ju- 
ftify am  affault  and  battery  In  defence  of  the  perfons  of 
his  children  ;  nay,  where  a  man's  fon  was  beaten  by 
another  boy,  and  the  father  went  near  a  mile  to  find 
him,  and  there  revenged  his  fon's  quarrel  by  beating 
the  other  boy,  of  v^^hich  beating  he  afterwards  unfor- 
tunately died  ;  it  was  not  held  to  be  murder,  but  man- 
flaughtcr  merely.  Such  indulgence  dc/cs  the  lavv  Ihow 
to  the  frailcy  of  human  nature-,  and  the  workings  of 
parental  sffeftion. 

3.  The  laft  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  io  that 
5  A  z  of 
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of  giving  tKem  an  education  fuitahle  to  their  ftatlon  in 
life:  a  duty  pointed  out  by  rcafon,  and  of  far  the 
greateft  importance  of  any.  For,  as  PutFendorfF  very 
well  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  ima<{Tne  or  allow,  that 
a  parent  has  conferred  any  confideraiile  henelic  upon 
his  child  by  bringing  him  into  the  world,  if  he  af- 
terwards entirely  negleds  his  cultun;  and  education, 
and  fuffsrs  him  to  grow  up  like  a  mere  beaft,  to  lead  a 
life  ufelefs  to  othv.'rs,  and  ihaineful  to  himfelf.  Yet  the 
municipal  laws  of  moft  countries  feem  to  be  defective 
in  this  point,  !  y  not  ronltraining  the  parent  to  beftow 
a  proper  education  upon  his  children.  Perhaps  they 
thought  \k  puniihment  enough  to  leave  the  parent  who 
neglefts  the  inilrudtion  of  his  family,  to  labour  under 
thofe  griefs  and  inconveniences  which  his  family,  fo 
Uiiinftru6ted,  will  be  fure  to  bring  upon  him.  Our 
kwg,  though  their  deieds  in  this  particular  cannot  be 
denied,  have  in  one  initance  made  a  wife  provifion  for 
breeding  up  fhe  rifing  generation;  finoe  the  poor  and 
laborious  part  of  the  community,  when  pail  the  age  of 
nurture,  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  oi  their  parents, 
by  the  ftatutes  for  apprenticing  poor  children;  and  are 
placed  out  by  the  public  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
render  thtir  abihties,  in  their  feveral  ilations,  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  the  commonwealth.  The  rich 
indeed  are  left  at  their  own  option^  whether  they  will 
breed  up  their  children  to  be  ornaments  or  difgraces  to 
their  family.  Yet  in  one  cafe,  that  of  religion,  they 
are  unt^er  peculiar  reilriftions  :  for  it  is  provided,  that 
if  any  perfon  fen  .is  any  child  under  his  government  be- 
yond the  feas,  either  to  prevent  its  good  education  iu 
England,  or  in  order  to  enter  into,  or  refide  in,  any 
PopiHi  college,  or  to  be  inftrudlcd,  perfuaded,  or 
llrcngthened  in  the  Popifh  religion  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  be- 
fides  the  difabilities  incurred  by  the  child  fo  fent,  the 
parent  or  perfon  fending  lhall  forfeit  lool.  which  fhall 
go  to  the  fole  ufe  and  benefit  of  him  that  fhall  difcover 
the  offence.  And  if  any  parent,  or  other,  fhall  fend 
or  convey  any  perfon  beyond  fea,  to  enter  into,  or  be 
refident  in,  or  trained  up  in,  any  priory,  abbey,  nun- 
nery, Popifh  univerfity,  college,  or  fchool,  or  houfe  of 
Jefuits  or  prie{?:s,  or  iu  any  private  Popifh  family,  in 
order  to  be  inftrufied,  perfuaded,  or  confirmed,  in  the 
Popifh  religion  ;  or  fhall  contribute  any  thing  towards 
their  maintenance  when  abroad  by  any  pretext  what- 
ever, the  perf(?n  both  fending  and  fent  fhall  be  difabled 
to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  executor  or  admini- 
ftrator  to  any  perfon,  or  to  enjoy  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  oflice  in  the  realm,  and  fhall 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  likawife  all  his 
real  eftate  for  life.      See  Nonconformists. 

II.  The  poiuer  of  parents  over  their  children  is  de- 
rived from  the  former  confideration,  their  duty  ;  thia 
authority  being  given  them,  partly  to  enable  the  pa- 
rent more  effedlually  to  perform  his  duty,  and  partly 
ns  a  recompence  for  his  care  and  trouble  in  the  faith- 
ful difcharge  of  it.  And  upon  this  fcore  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  fome  nations  have  given  a  much  larger  au- 
thority to  the  parents  than  others.  The  ancient  Ro- 
man laws  gave  the  father  a  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children  ;  upon  this  principle,  that  he  who 
gave  had  alfo  the  power  of  taking  away.  But  the  ri- 
gour of  thefe  laws  was  foften^d  by  fubfequent  conltitu- 
tions :  fo  that  we  find  a  father  banifhed  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian  for  killing  his  fon,  though  he  had  com- 
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mittcd  a  very  heinous  crime }  upon  this  maxim,  that 

p/ihvs  potejlas  in  pidale  debet,  non  in  atrocitate,  co.n/ijlere. 
But  ftill  they  maintained  to  the  lail  a  very  large  and 
abiolute  authority  :  for  a  fon  couid  not  acquire  any 
property  of  his  own  during  the  life  of  his  father  ;  but 
all  his  acquifitions  belonged  to  the  father,  or  at  ieail 
the  profits  of  thtm,  for  his  life. 

The  power  of  a  parent  by  the  Englifh  law  is  much 
more  moderate;  but  liill  lufHcient  to  keep  the  child  in 
Older  and  obedience.  He  may  lawfully  correci  his 
child,  being  under  age,  in  a  reafonable  manner  :  for 
this  is  for  the  benelit  of  his  education.  The  conlent 
or  concurrence  ot  the  parent  to  the  marriage  of  hi& 
child  under  a  e,  was  alfo  directed  by  our  ancient  law 
to  be  obtained;  but  noA  it  is  aofolutely  neccflary;  for 
without  it  the  contra61:  is  void.  Aad  this  alfo  is  an- 
otfier  means  which  the  law  haa'put  into  the  parent's 
hands,  in  order  the  better  to  difcharge  his  duty  ;  (ixX^ 
ot  piotedting  his  children  from  the  fnaies  of  artful  and 
defigning  perfons  ;  and  next,  of  fettling  them  properly 
in  life,  by  preventing  the  ill  confequences  of  too  early 
and  precipitate  marriages.  A  father  has  no  other 
power  over  his  fon's  ettate,  than  as  his  trullee  or  guar- 
dian ;  for  though  he  may  receive  the  profits  during 
the  child's  minority,  yet  he  mu[l  account  for  them 
when  he  comes  of  age.  He  may  indeed  have  the  he- 
neht  of  his  children's  labour  while  they  live  with  him, 
and  are  maintained  by  him  ;  but  this  is  no  more  thaa 
he  is  intitled  to  from  his  apprentices  or  fervants.  The 
legal  pobver  of  a  father  (tor  a  mother,  as  fuch,  is  in- 
titled  to  no  power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  refpedl), 
the  power  of  a  father,  wc  fay,  over  the  perfons  of  his 
children  ceafes  at  the  age  of  21 ;  for  they  are  then  en- 
franchifed  by  arriving  at  years  of  difcrttion,  or  that 
point  Which  the  law  has  ellablifhed  (as  fome  mull 
necelTarily  be  eftablllhed)  when  the  empire  of  the  fa- 
ther, or  other  guardian,  gives  place  to  the  empire  of 
reafon.  Yet,  till  that  age  arrives,  this  empire  of  the 
father  continues  even  after  his  death  ;  for  he  may  by 
his  will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children.  He  may 
alfo  delegate  part  of  his  parental  authority,  during  his 
life,  to  the  tutor  or  fchoolnialter  of  his  child  ;  who  i» 
then  in  loco  parentis,  and  has  fuch  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  the  parent  committed  to  his  charge,  wz.  that 
of  reftraint  and  correction,  as  may  be  neceffairy  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  for  which  he  is  employed. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  17  50,  we  have  the 
following  cafe  of  confcieiice.  "A  perfon  has  his  own  pa- 
rents and  his  own  children  living,  both  parties  equally 
indigent,  both  equally  incapable  of  affiiliag  themielves, 
and  both  equally  earneft  in  calling  upon  him  for  re- 
lief. Things  arc  fo  circumllanced  that  he  can  pof- 
fibly  aflift  but  one  party,  and  not  both.  ^uery.  Which 
party  has  the  greateft  claim  to  his  alfiilance,  and 
to  which  is  he  obliged,  by  all  ties  human  and  divine, 
to  give  the  preference  ?"  One  folves  this  difficulty, 
by  informing  us  of  a  pretty  print  done  at  Rome,  rc- 
prefenting  a  young  woman  fuckling  her  aged  father, 
on  which  the  following  lines  arc  q,uoted. 

My  child  and  father  vital  nurture  crave. 
Parental,  filial,  fondnefs  both  would  fave  j 
But  if  a  nurfling  only  one  can  live, 
I  choofe  to  fave  the  life  I  cannot  give. 

Here  we  find  the  preference  given  to  the  parent  %. 

and 
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and!  another  correfponfl.ent  (rives  the  fame  decifion  in  cannot  decide  in 
thcfe  woMfi.  «*  'i  he  obligations  arifin^  from  nacure, 
and  natunil  affvaion,  fccm  to  be  in  this  cafe  recipro- 
cal and  equipollent  :  the  child  is  as  ftrongly  attrai^ed 
to  the  parent,  as  the  parent  to  the  child.  But  will 
not  filial  gratitude  operate  and  decide  in  favour  of  the 
parents?  Doe^  not  the  perfon,  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, owe  his  prefent  power  and  abilities  to  re- 
lieve, to  his  parents  ?  and  are  not  they  on  that  ac- 
count beft  intitled  to  relief?  Does  not  the  fifth  com- 
mandment declare  more  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  parents, 
than  any  other  divine  precept  does  in  favour  of  the 
children  ?  If  a  ptrfon  had  an  opportunity  giv  n  him  of 
delivering  either  his  parent  or  his  child  (but  not  both) 
from  certain  death,  I  dare  fay  the  voice  of  nature  and 
of  mank-nd  would  applaud  him  that  faved  his  parent, 
and  condenm  him  that  fhould  prefer  his  child.  There 
is  more  of  felfifhnefs  in  preFerriircr  the  child  ;  an  1  to 
fave  the  parent  fecms  to  me  to  be  much  the  more  gene- 
rous, noble,  and  exnlted  conduft.  '  Tis  indeed,  upon  the 
vhole,  a  melancholy  alternative  ;  but  if  both  parties 
continue  importunate,  and  neither  will  rehnquhli  their 
claims  in  favour  of  the  other,  I  fay  relieve  the  pa- 
rent." There  are  two  correfpoiidents,  however,  who 
think  differently,  and  their  reafons  are  as  follow: 
**  A  perfon's  chiKlrcn  have  the  greateft  claim  to  his 
affiftance,  and  he  is  obliged  by  all  ties  to  prefer  them, 

in  that  refpea,  to  his  parents.    It  is  true,  when  a 

man's  parents  are  in  .want,  they  have  a  claim  to  his 

affiftance  ;  but  that  claim  is  not  equal  to  that  which 
his  children  have.    His  parents  he  has  of  neceflity  : 

his  children,  of  choice.  It  is  his  duty,  before  he  be- 
get [children,  to  confider  how  he  is  to  provide  for 

them  :  and  by  being  wilfully  the  canfe  of  tl.eir  exilt- 

ence,  he  comes  under  fuch  an  obligation  to  provide 

for  their  comfortable  fubfiltence,  as  mutt  be  fironger 

than  any  obligation  of  that  kind  he  can  be  under  to 

perfon s  with"  whom  his  conned'on  is  involuntary. 

Both  nature  and  rtafon  point  it  out  as  the  duty  of  all 

parents  to  provide  for  their  children  ;  but  not  vice 

•ver/a.    If  a  man's  parents  happen  to  be  indigent,  and 

he  himfclf  able,  he  is  bound  to  inaintain  them  out  of 

refpeft  and  gnititude  :  but  his  obligation  to  provide 

for  his  children  is  a  debt  of  ftria  juftice  ;  and  there-- 

fore  ought  to  be  preferred.    Ntverthelefs,  the  defcrip- 

tion  of  the  cafe  to  which  the  query  is  fubjoincd,  is  fo 

general,  thnt  it  is  eafy  to  figure  a  cafe  according  to 

that  defcription  in  which  the  perfon  ought  to  prefer 

his  parents.  This  obligation  to  provide  for  his  chil- 
dren may  have  been  diffolved  by  monttrous  ingratitude, 

fuch  as  their  plotting  againft  his  life  ;  or  he  may  have 

given  them  proper  education,  and  ample  provifionc, 

which  they  have  riotoufly  fqnandered  away  :  in  either 

of  which  cafes  it  is  thought  he  is  undoubtedly  dif- 

charged  from  his  obligation.     But  if  they  have  loft 

their  portions  purely  by  misfortunes,  without  their 

fault,  it  is  thought  his  obligation  to  affift  ihem  is 

not  wholly  extinguifhed  ;  and  in  that  cafe  there  may 

be  great  reafon  to  doubt  whether  their  cl.iim  to  hia 

affiftance,  or  that  of  his  parents,  is  preferable :  it  is 

thought,  however,  the  childrens  is  preferable."    *«  I 

find  (fays  the  author  of  the  laft  anfwcr)  that  all  your 

correfpondents  agree,  that  the  life  of  the  parent  is  to 

be  preferved.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  relation  be- 
tween me  and  my  child  is  exadly  equal  to  that  which 

is  between  me  and  my  parent  j  and  therefore  relatioa 
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favour  of  the  one  or  the  other  :  T  Pawnt^ 
muft  then  be  determined  by  a  different  conlideration  ;  * 
and  I  know  of  none  more  weighty  than  the  follow- 
ing. If  I  preferve  the  life  of  my  child,  1  am  in- 
ftrumental  in  giving  life  to  all  his  defcendants,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  very  numerous  ;  but  if  i  preferve 
t;.  life  of  my  parent,  I  preferve  a  fingle  life  only, 
and  that  a  Ihort  one.  I  therefore  fay,  rei'le've  the 
child.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  voice  of  nature 
will  applaud  the  perfon  who  preferves  the  parent :  if 
fo,  nature  muft  applaud  a  rule  which  (he  hcrfelf  doea 
net  obferve  :  it  is  natural  for  old  men  to  die  before 
young  ones.  Befivies,  the  comm md,  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  repknijh  the  earth,  may  be  oppofed  to  the 
fifth  commandment."  Still,  however,  it  is  doubtlda 
difficult  to  determine  in  fuch  cafes  when  they  occur, 
as  there  are  no  fixed  rules  whereby  to  decide.  Witli 
refpeA  to  the  power  of  parents  and  the  duty  of  chil- 
dren, much  may  be  fsid.  There  is,  however,  fuarcely 
any  inftance  wliere  either  are  oftener  abufed  than  with 
rcipect  to  marriage.  This,  as  it  is  the  moft  impor- 
tant event  in  the'civil  Hfe  either  of  a  man  or  woman, 
fo  it  is  often  rendered  pecufiarly  unfortunate,  by- 
precipitate  folly  and  want  of  duty  in  childwn  ;  an:l 
as  often  through  the  unreafonable  feverity  of  parents. 
As  a  child  is  bound  not  to  give  unreafonable  offence 
to  a  parent  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  ;  fo  neither  ought 
the  parent  to  iinpofe  any  improper  or  arbitrary  re- 
ilraint  upon  the  child. 

The  power  of  a  parent  in  China  is  very  great  ;  for 
a  father,  while  living,  has  the  power  of  an  abfolute 
defpotic  tyrant,  and  after  his  death  is  worfhipped  as  a 
god.  Let  a  fon  become  ever  fo  rich,  and  a  father 
ever  fo  poor,  there  is  no  fubm.iflion,  no  point  oh^-  Geography, 
dicnce,  that  the  latter  cannot  command,  or  that  the 
former  can  refufe.  Ihe  father  is  abfolute  mafter,  not 
only  of  his  fon's  eilatc,  but  aifo  of  his  coucabinco  and 
children,  who,  whenever  they  difpleafe  him,  he  may 
fell  to  ftrangers.  If  a  father  accufts  his  fon  before  a 
mandarme,  there  needs  no  proof  of  his  guilt  ;  for  they 
cannot  believe  that  any  father  can  be  fo  unnatural  a.s 
to  bring  a  falfe  accufation  againfl  his  own  fon.  But 
fhould  a  fon  be  fo  infolent  as  to  mock  his  father,  or 
arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wickednefs  as  to  ftrike  him, 
ail  the  province  where  this  (hamefui  act  of  violence  is 
committed  is  alarmed  ;  it  even  becomes  the  concern  of 
the  whole  empire;  the  emperor  himfelf  judges  the  cri- 
minah  All  the  mandarines  near  the  place  are  tunied 
out  of  their  pofts,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  town  where 
he  hved,  for  having  been  fo  negligent  in  their  in- 
ftrudions  ;  and  all  the  neighbours  are  reprimanded  for 
negleding,  by  former  punifliments,  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  wickednefs  of  the  criminal  before  it  arrived  to 
fuch  fldgitioufnefs.  As  to  the  unhappy  wretch  hiin- 
felf,  they  cut  him  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  burn  hia 
bones,  level  his  houfe  to  the  grouad,  and  even  thofe 
houfes  that  ftand  near  it,  and  iet  up  monuments  and 
memorials  of  the  horrid  deed. 

The  emperor  of  China,  who  is  one  of  the  mofb 
powerful  and  defpotic  monarchs  upon  earth,  pays  the 
greateft;  attention  to  his  mother.  An  inftance  of  this 
Terc  Amyot  relates  as  having  happened  at  Pekin, 
A.  D.  1752,  when  the  emperor's  mother  entered 
her  6jth  year,  which,  among  the  Chinefe,  is  account- 
ed a  very  remarkable  period.  Qrofier  hkewife  parti- 
cularly defcribes  the  homage  the  emperor  pays  hia 
J  mother 
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Parent,    mother  every  new-year's  day  in  the  palace,  at  which 
"""v^""^  ceremony  all  the  great  officers  of  his  court  affift.  See 
Children,  Filial  Pitty^  Pjkental  j^Jffedlon,  &c. 

Parent  (Unfoine),  a  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1666.    He  {howed  an  early  propenfity  to 
^       mathenaatics.    He  accuftomcd  hirsfelf  to  write  re- 
tTiarks  upon  the  margins  of  the  books  which  he 
read  ;  and  he  had  filled  a  variety  of  books  with  a  kind 
of  commentary  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.    At  four- 
teen he  was  put  under  a  mafter,  who  taught  rhetoric 
at  Chartres.    It  was  here  that  he  happened  to  fee  a 
dodecoedron,  upon  every  face  of  which  was  delineated 
a  fun-dial,  except  the  loweft,  whereon  it  ftood.  Struck 
aa  it  were  inftantaneoufly  with  the  curiofity  of  thefe 
dials,  he  attempted  drawing  one  himfelf :  but  having 
a  book  which  only  (howed  the  praftical  part  without 
the  theory,  it  was  not  till  after  his  rhetoric  mailer  came 
to  explain  the  doftrine  of  the  fphere  to  him  that  he 
began  to  underftand  how  the  projeftion  of  the  circles 
of  the  fphere  formed  fun-dials.    He  then  undertook 
t«  write  a  Treatife  upon  Gnoraonics.    The  piece  was 
ir>deed  rude  and  unpolifhed  ;  but  it  was  entirely  his 
own,  and  not  horrowed.    About  the  fame  time  he 
wrote  a  book  of  Geometry,  in  the  fame  taile,  at  Beau- 
vois.    His  friends  thtn  lent  for  him  to  Paris  to  ftudy 
the  law;  and,  in  obedience  to  them,  he  Itudied  a 
courfe  in  that  faculty  :  which  was  no  fooner  liniflied 
than,  urged  by  his  paffion  for  mathematics,  he  Ihut 
himfelf  up  in  the  college  of  Dormans,  that  no  avoca- 
tion might  take  him  from  his  beloved  lludy  :  and, 
vvith  an  allowjnce  of  kfs  than  200  hvres  a-year, 
he  lived  content  in  this  retreat,  fiom  which  he  never 
ftirred  but  to  the  Royal  College,  in  order  to  hear  the 
leftures  of  M.  de  la  Hire  or  M.  de  Sauveur.  AVlien 
he  found  himfelf  cupable  of  teaching  others,  he  took 
pupils :  and  fortification  being  a  branch  of  mathema- 
tics whic  h  the  war  hsd  brought  into  particular  notice, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  it ;  but  after  fome  time  be- 
gan to  entertain  fcruples  about  teaching  what  he  had 
never  feen,  and  knew  only  by  the  force  of  imagination. 
He  imparted  this  fcrupie  to  M.  Sauveur,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Marquis  d'Aligre,  who  luckily  at 
that  time  wanted  to  have  a  mathtmatician  vvith  him. 
Parent  made  two  campaik^ns  with  the  maiquis,  by 
which  he  inilru£led  himfelf  fufficiently  in  viewing  for- 
tified places ;  of  which  he  drew  a  number  of  plans, 
though  he  had  never  learned  the  art  of  drawing.  From 
this  period  he  fpent  his  time  in  a  continual  application 
to  the  Iludy  of  natural  ghilofophy,  and  mathematics 
in  all  its  branches,  both  fpeculative  and  practical ;  to 
which  he  joined  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiltry.  His 
genius  managed  every  thing,  and  yet  he  was  inceflant 
and  indefatigable  in  his  application.    M.  de  Billettes, 
who  was  admitted  in  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris 
in  1699.  with  the  title  of  their  mechanician,  nominated 
for  his  dilciple  Parent,  who  excelled  chiefly  in  this 
branch.     Jt  was  foon  difcovered  in  this  focieiy,  that 
he  engaged  in  all  the  various  fiibjefts  which  were 
brought    before  them ;  and  indeed  that  he-  had  a 
hand  in  every  thin^.    But  this  extent  of  knowledge, 
joined  to  a  natural  impetiiofity  of  temper,  raifed  in 
him  a  fpirit  of  contradiftion,  which  he  indulged  on 
all  occaiions ;  fometimes  to  a  degree  of  precipitancy 
highly  culpable,  and  often  with  but  little  regard  to 
decency.     Indeed  the  fame  behaviour  was  Ihown  to 


him,  and  the  papers  which  he  brought  to  the  academy  Parenta 
were  often  treated  with  much  feverity.  He  was  ^— — v— * 
cliarged  with  obfcurity  in  his  produ6lions  ;  and  he 
was  indeed  fo  notorious  for  this  fault,  that  he  percei- 
ved it  himfelf,  and  could  not  avoid  correcting  it.  The 
king  had,  by  a  regulation  in  1716,  fuppreffed  the 
clafs  of  fcholars  of  the  academy,  which  feemed  to  put 
too  great  an  inequality  betwixt  the  members.  Parent 
was  made  a  joint  or  affiflant  member  for  geometry  : 
but  he  enjoyed  this  promotion  but  a  fhort  time ;  for 
he  was  taken  off  by  the  fmall-pox  the  fame  year,  at 
the  age  of  50.  He  was  author  of  a  great  many  pieces, 
chiefly  on  mechanics  and  geometry. 

PARENTAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  relation 
of  parent.    Sec  Parent. 

P AREN'T AL  ylffeSion,  the  endearing  attachment  of 
parents  to  their  children,  including  in  it  love  ;  a  defire 
of  doing  good  to  thofe  who  by  an  aft  of  our  own  de- 
pend upon  us  for  all  that  they  enjoy.  Nature  even  ex- 
cites this  afFeftiou  in  brutes  :  but  in  them  it  continues 
only  fo  long  as  it  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
offspring  ;  i'or  when  thefe  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves,  it  ceafes,  and  the  relation  is  forgotten.   In  man, 
however,  though  it  leffcns,  or  at  lea  ft.  becomes  lefs 
anxious  as  the  dependence  of  the  child  becomes  lefs, 
it  never  entirely  ceafes,  except  in  forae  few  inftances 
of  extreme  depravity.    Authors,  however,  have  ima- 
gined, and  Lord  Karnes  *  among  the  reft,  that  after  *  Stetcbes 
the  child  is  provided  for,  and  no  more  depends  on  the'^^  Hifi. 
parent,  all  affeftion  would  ceafe,  were  it  not  artificially 
preferved  and  confirmed  by  habit.    Whether  his  lord- 
fliip,  in  this  opinion,  be  right  or  wrong,  we  (hall  not 
pretend  to  fay.    One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
be  it  natural  or  not,  ic  is  one  of  the  greatefl  comforts 
of  lile,  even  when  ail  dependence  has  ceafed.  It 
matters  not  that  there  are  many  inftances  where  this 
comfort  is  not  felt.    Human  depravity  has  often  obli- 
terated the  fineft  feehngs  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  in  fome  inftances  it  do  fo  in  the  cafe 
before  us.     A  good  heart  certainly  can  enjoy  no 
greater  fat isfaftian  than  that  arifing  from  grateful  re- 
turns of  kindnefs  and  atiedlion  to  an  aged  parent.  As 
the  vexations  which  parents  receive  from  their  children 
haften  the  approach  of  age,  and  double  the  force  of 
years  ;  fo  the  comforts  which  they  reap  from  them 
are  balm  to  all  other  forrovvs,  and  difappoint  the  inju- 
ries of  time.    Parents  repeat  their  lives  in  their  olF- 
fprings  ;  and  their  concern  for  them  is  fo  near,  that 
they  feel  all  their  fuffevings,  and  tafte  all  their  enjoy- 
ments, as  much  as  if  they  regarded  their  own  perfons. 
However  ftrong  we  may  fuppofe  the  fondnefs  of  a 
father  for  his  children,  yet  they  will  find  more  lively 
marks  of  tendernefs  in  the  bofora  of  a  mother.  There 
are  no  ties  in  nature  to  compare-  with  thofe  which 
unite  an  affectionate  mother  to  her  children,  when  they 
repay  her  tendernefs  with  obedience  and  love. 

We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  parental  affcdlion 
in  Zaleucus  \.  prince  of  the  Lociines  ;  who  made  a  de-t  ^llait, 
cree,  that  whoever  was  convIAed  of  adultery  fliould'^h.  13. 
be  puniihed  with  the  lofs  of  both  his  eyes.  Soon 
after  this  eftablilhment,  the  legiflator's  own  fon  was 
apprehended  in  the  very  fail,  and  brought  to  a  public 
trial.  How  could  the  father  acquit  himfelf  in  fo 
tender  and  delicate  a  conjundlure  ?  Should  he  execute 
the  law  in  all  its  rigour,  tl.is  would  be  worfc  than 
2  death 
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death  to  the  unhappy  youth  :  fhould  he  pardon  fo  no- 
torious a  delinquent,  this  would  defeat  the  defign  of 
his  fahitary  inftitution.  To  avoid  both  thefe  inconve- 
niences, he  ordered  one  of  his  ovpn  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out  and  one  of  his  fon's. 

Diodorus  Siculus  alfo,  lib.  34.  gives  ua  a  furprifing 
inftance  of  the  fame  warm  affeftion.  Cambalus,  a 
young  gentleman  of  charafter  and  fortune  in  the  city 
of  Mulgeatum,  being  one  day  out  a  courfing,  was 
way-laid,  and  very  near  being  robbed  and  murdered 
by  the  banditti  vrho  infefted  that  part  of  the  country. 
Gorgus,  the  young  gentleman's  father,  happened  to 
come  by  at  the  very  inftant,  to  whom  Cambalus  re- 
lated the  danger  he  was  in.  The  fon  was  on  foot, 
the  father  on  horfeback  ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  heard 
the  melancholy  tale,  than  he  leapt  from  his  horfe,  de- 
lired  his  fon  to  mount,  and  make  the  beft  of  his  way 
into  the  city  :  but  Cambalus,  preferring  his  father's 
fafety  to  his  own,  would  by  no  means  confent  to  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  conjured  his  father  to  leave  him,  and 
take  care  of  himfelf.  The  father,  ftruck  with  the 
gcnerofity  and  afFeAion  of  his  fon,  added  tears  to  en- 
treaties, but  all  to  no  puipofc.  The  conteft  between 
them  is  better  conceived  than  defcribed — while  bathed 
in  tears,  and  befeeching  each  other  to  preferve  his 
own  Hfe,  the  banditti  approached  and  ftabbed  them 
both. 

Amongft  the  ancients  Greeks,  the  fentiments  of 
parental  affeftion  were  exceedingly  ftrong  and  ardent. 
The  mutual  tendernefs  of  the  hufband  and  the  wife 
was  communicated  to  their  offspring  ;  while  the  father 
viewed  in  his  child  the  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the 
mother  perceived  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  its  father. 
As  paternal  kindiufs  is  the  moil  fimple  and  natural 
expanfion  of  felf-love,  fo  there  are  innumerable  infl.an- 
ccs  of  it  in  all  countries  favage  and  civilized. 

PARENT  ALIA,  in  antiquity,  funeral  obfequies, 
or  the  lall  duties  paid  by  children  to  tlieir  deceafed  pa- 
rents. 

PARENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  certain  intercalary- 
words  inferted  in  a  dikourfc,  which  interrupt  the  fenle 
or  thread,  but  feena  neceflary  for  the  better  under- 
flanding  of  the  fubjc-cl. 

PARENZO,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  and 
in  Iftria,  with  a  biihop's  fee  and  a  good  harbour  ; 
feated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  13.  46. 
N.  Lat.  3y.  28.  It  fubmitttd  to  the  Venetians  in 
I  267. 

PARESIS,  in  medicine,  a  palfy  of  the  bladder, 
whereiii  the  urine  is  either  fuppreffed  or  difcharged  in- 
voluntarily. 

PARETONEUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
an  earth  found  on  the  (hores  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the 
ifland  of  Crete,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  painting. 

It  had  its  name  either  from  a  part  of  Egypt,  near 
which  it  was  gathered,  or  from  tiie  name  of  a  town 
in  that  kingdom,  where  it  was  nfually  fold.  Vitruvius 
is  of  the  hrft  opinion,  and  Volaternus  of  the  other. 
Of  late  it  was  thought  to  be  loft ;  but  it  is  ftiU  com- 
mon on  the  fliores  of  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, though  not  obferved  or  regarded  ;  and  is  truly 
a  very  heavy  and  tough  clay  of  a  fine  white  colour, 
found  in  maffes  of  different  fizes,  gener<llly  as  foft  as 
the  fofter  clays  within  the  ftrata  ;  and,  by  rolling  about 
on  the  beach  in  this  ftate,  it-gathers  up  the  fand,  fmall 


fliells,  and  other  foulneffcs,  we  always  find  about  ft. 
It  is  likely  that  there  are  ftrata  of  it  fine  and  pure  in 
the  cUffs  there,  and  that  the  fea  wafhes  off  maffes  of 
them  in  ftorms  and  high  tides,  which  are  vi?hat  we 
find. 

PARGET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  gypfum,  or  plafter-ftone. 

PARGETING,  in  building,  is  ufed  for  the  pla- 
ftering  of  walls,  and  fometimes  for  plafter  itfelf. 

Pargeting  is  of  various  kinds  :  aS;  i.  White-lime  and 
hair-mortar  laid  on  bare  walls.  2.  On  bare  laths,  as 
in  partitioning  and  plain  cieling.  3.  Rendering  the 
infides  of  walls,  or  doubling  partition  walls.  4.  Rough- 
cafting  on  heart  laths.  5.  Plaftering  on  brick  work, 
with  finiftiing  mortar,  in  imitation  of  ftone-work;  and 
the  like  upon  heart-laths. 

PARHELION,  or  Parhelium,  formed  from  ^a?* 
near,  and  w'-'^f  fun,  in  natural  philofophy,  a  mock-fun 
or  meteor,  in  form  of  a  very  bright  light,  appearing  on 
one  fide  of  the  fun. 

Appearances  of  this  kind  have  been  made  mention 
of  bi  th  by  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Ariftotle  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  general  they  are  feen  only  when  the  fun 
is  near  the  horizon,  though  he  takes  notice  of  two 
that  were  feen  in  Bofphorus  from  morning  to  evening; 
and  Pliny  has  related  the  times  when  fuch  phenomena 
were  obferved  at  Rome.  Gaffendi  fays,  that  in  1635 
and  1636  he  often  faw  one  mock-fun.  Two  were  ob- 
ferved by  M.  de  la  Hire  in  1689  ;  and  the  fame  num- 
ber by  Caffmi  in  1693,  Mr  Grey  in  170c,  and  Dr 
Halley  in  1702  :  but  the  moft  celebrated  appearances 
of  this  kind  were  feen  at  Rome  by  Scheiner,  by  Muf- 
chenbroeck  at  Utrecht,  and  by  Hevelius  at  Sedan.  By- 
the  two  formetj  four  mock-funs  were  obferved,  apd  by 
the  latter  feven. 

Parhelia  are  apparently  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
fun,  though  not  always  of  the  fame  brightnefs,  nnr 
even  of  the  fame  (hape  ;  and  when  a  number  appear 
at  once,  there  is  fome  difference  in  both  thefe  refpeds 
among  them.  Externally  they  are  tinged  with  co- 
lours hke  the  rainbow  ;  and  many  have  a  long  fiery 
tail  oppofite  to  the  fun,  but  p?ler  towards  the  extremity. 
Parhelia  are  generally  accompanied  v/ith  c»tona^,  fome 
of  which  are  tinged  with  rainbow  colours,  but  others 
are  white.  They  differ  in  number  and  fize;  !  ut  all 
agree  in  breadth,  which  is  that  of  the  apparent  diame- 
ter of  the  fun. 

A  vety  large  white  circle,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
generally  paffts  through  all  the  parhelia  ;  and,  if  it 
were  entire,  it  would  go  through  the  centre  of  the 
fun.  Sometimes  there  are  arcs  of  leffer  circles  con- 
centric  to  this,  touching  thofe  coloured  circles  which 
furround  the  fun.  They  are  alfo  tinged  with  colours, 
and  contain  other  jjarhelia.  There  are  alfo  faid'to 
have  been  other  circles  obliquely  fituated  with  rcfpeft 
to  all  thofe  we  have  mentioned  ;  but  of  this  we  have 
met  with  no  authentic  account.  The  order  of  the  co- 
lours in  thefe  circles  is  the  fame  as  in  the  rainbow  ; 
but  on  the  infide,  withrefped  to  the  fun,  they  are  red, 
as  is  alfo  obferved  in  many  other  coronas. 

Parheha  have  been  vifible  for  i,  2,  3,  and  4  hour4 
together;  akd  in  Noith  America  they  are  faid  to 
continue  fome  days,  and  to  be  vifible  from  funrife  to 
funfet. 

When  the  parlieUa  difappear,  it  fometimes  rains,  or 
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parhdl  n.  there  falls  fnow  in  tJie  form  of  oblong  fpiculse,  as  Ma-  rlzon 
^-  ^T""  raldi,  Weidler,  Krafft,  and  others,  have  obferved  ;  and 
becaufe  the  air  in  North  America  abounds  with  fuch 
frozen  fpiculas,  which  are  even  vifible  to  the  eye,  ac- 
cording to  EUis  and  Middleton,  fuch  particles  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  coronas  and 
parhelia. 

Mr  Wales  fays,  thaf,  at  Churchill  in  Hudfon's 
Bay,  the  rifing  of  the  fun  is  always  preceded  by  two 
long  ftreams  of  red  light,  one  on  each  fide  of  him, 
and  about  20°  diftant  from  him.  Thefe  rife  as  the 
fun  rifes ;  and  as  they  trrow  longer  begin  to  bend  to- 
wards each  other,  till  they  meet  dircftly  over  the  fun, 
juft  as  he  rifes,  forming  there  a  kind  of  parhelion  or 
mack-fun.  Thefe  two  ftreams  of  light,  he  fays,  fecm 
to  have  their  fource  in  two  other  parhelia,  which  rife 
with  the  true  fun  ;  ani  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the 
fun  never  rifes  above  the  haze  or  fog,  which  he  fays  is 
conftantly  fonn  -i  near  the  horizon,  all  thefe  accompany 
him  the  whole  day,  and  fct  with  hirij  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  they  rife.  Once  or  twice  he  faw  a  fourth  par- 
helion diretlly  under  the  true  fun  ;  but  thi^,  he'  frys, 
is  not  common.  Thefe  fa£ls  being  conftant,  are  very 
valual.Ie,  anJ  may  throw  great  light  on  the  theory  of 
thefe  temaika'  le  phenomena. 

Sometimes  parhelia  appear  in  a  different  manner  ; 
as  when  three  funs  have  been  feen  in  the  fame  vertical 
circle,  well  defined,  and  touching  one  anocher.  The 
true  fun  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  loweft  touched 
the  horizon  ;  and  they  fet  one  after  the  other.  This 
appearance  was  feen  by  M.  Maleziew  in  1722.  Other 
appearances  fimilar  to  this  are  recited  by  M.  Mufchen- 
Lroeck. 

Sometimes  the  fun  has  rifen  or  fet  with  a  Inrninous 
tail  projefting  from  him,  of  the  fame  !  readth  with 
liis  diameter,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Such 
Bn  appearance  was  feen  by  Caffini  in  1672  and  1692, 
by  De  la  Hire  in  1702,  and  by  Mr  Ellis  in  Hudfon's 
Bay. 

As  M.  Feuilee  was  walking  on  the  hanks  of  the  ri- 
ver La  Plata,  he  faw  the  fun  rifing  over  the  river  with 
a  luminous  tail  projefting  downwards,  which  continued 
till  he  was  fix  degrtes  high. 

Piirafelenac,  or  mock-moons,  have  alfo  been  ften, 
accompanied  with  tails  and  coloured  circles,  like  ihofe 
which  accompany  the  parhelia.  An  account  of  feveral, 
and  a  particular  defcription  of  a  fine  appearance  of 
this  kind,  may  be  feen  in  Mufchenbroeck. 

The  Roman  phenomenon,  obferved  by  Scheiner,  u 
famous  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  firfl  appear- 
ance of  the  kind  that  engaged  the  attention  of  philo- 
Pla'c  fophers.  It  is  reprefented  in  fig.  i.;  in  which  A  is 
cecLixvn.the  place  of  the  obferver,  B  his  zenith,'*C  the  true 
fun,  AB  a  plane  pafiing  tlirough  the  obferver's  eye, 
the  true  fun,  and  the  zenith.  About  the  fun  C,  there 
appeared  two  concentric  rinf-^s,  not  complete,  but  di- 
verfified  with  colours.  The  IcfTcr  of  them,  DEF,  was 
fuller,  and  more  perfcft ;  and  though  it  was  open  from 
D  to  F,  yet  thofe  ends  were  perpetually  cndtavouring 
to  unite  ;  and  fometimes  they  did  fo.  The  outer  of 
thefe  rings  was  much  fainter,  fo  as  fcarctly  to  be  dlf-' 
cernible.  It  had,  however,  a  variety  of  colours;  but 
\vf!S  very  inconftant.  The  third  circle,  KLMN,  was 
very  large,  and  all  over  white,  pafiing  through  the 
midi.;le  of  the  fun,  and  everywhere  paiallel  to  the  ho- 
259. 
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At  firft  this  circle  was  entire  ;  but  towards  the  Parhellor 
end  of  the  appearance  it  was  weak  and  ragged,  fo  as  ^— — v— 
hardly  to  be  perceived  from  M  towards  N. 

In  the  interfeftion  of  this  circle,  and  the  outward 
iris  GKI,  ther^  broke  out  two  parhelia  or  mock-funs, 
N  and  K,  not  quite  per  fed  ;  K  being  rather  weak, 
but  N  (hone  brighter  and  llronger.  I'he  brightnefs 
of  the  middle  of  them  was  fomething  like  that  of  the 
fun  ;  but  towards  the  edges  they  were  tinged  with 
colours  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  they  were  un- 
even and  rag>ied.  The  parhelion  N  was  a  little  wa- 
vering, and  fent  out  a  fpiked  tail,  NP,  of  a  colour  ^ 
fomewhat  fieiy,  the  length  of  which  was  continually 
changing. 

The  parhelia  rt  L  and  M  in  the  horizontal  ring 
were  not  fo  Srigbt  as  the  former;  but  were  rounder, 
and  white,  like  the  circle  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  parhelion  N  difappeared  before  K  ;  and  while  M 
grew  fainter,  K  grew  brighter,  and  vanifhed  the  laft 
of  all 

It  is  to  !)e  obferved  farther,  that  the  order  of  the 
colours  in  the  circles  DEF,  GKN,  was  the  fame  as  in 
the  common  halos,  namely;  red  next  the  fun  ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  inner  circle  was  alfo  about  45  degrees  ; 
which  is  the  ufual  fize  of  a  halo. 

The  reverend  Dr  Hamilton  fent  the  following  ac- 
c®unt  of  parheha  feen  at  Cookftown  to  the  Royal  Irifh 
Academy. 

*'  WednefJay  September  24th,  1783,  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  obferve  the  fun  pafiing  the  meridian,  before 
the  firft  limb  touched  the  centre  wire,  it  was  obfcured 
by  a  dark  well  defined  cloud,  about  lo*^  in  diameter. 
Upon  going  to  the  door  of  the  tranfit  room,  to  fee  if 
it  was  likely  foon  to  pafs  off  the  difk  of  the  fun,  I 
obferved  the  following  phenomena :  From  the  weftera 
edge  of  the  cloud  iffued  a  luminous  arc  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  perfedly  well  defined,  extending  exaftly  to 
the  northern  meridian  ;  it  was  about  jo'Ijroad,  white, 
and  ended  in  a  blunted  termination.  On  it  were  two 
parheli?. ;  the  neareft  te  the  fun  difplaying  the  prifma- 
tic  colours  ;  the  ren.ote  one  white,  and  both  ill  defi- 
ned. In  a  fhort  time  the  cloud  had  paffed  cff,  and 
fhowed  the  luminous  rlmicantar,  re  .ching  perfeft  to  the 
true  fun.  While  things  were  thus  fituated,  I  mea- 
fured  with  an  accurate  fexrant  the  diftances  of  the  par- 
helia; I  found  the  coloured  one  26'^,  the  remoter  one 
pc  o,  from  the  true  fun.  Juft  as  I  had  done  this,  a 
new  and  prifmatic  circle  furrounded  the  fun,  immedi- 
ately within  the  prifmatic  parhelion.  And  now  ano- 
ther coloured  parhelion  appeared  on  the  eaftet  „  boaid. 
The  fextant  with  its  face  up  and  down,  exadtly  mea- 
fured  this  and  the  former  at  the  original  diftance  of 
26°  ;  the  luminous  almicantar  ftill  ren.aining  perfed. 
In  about  10  or  12  minutes  whitilh  hazy  clouds  came 
on,  and  obfcured  all  thefe  uncommon  aopearanccs. — 


I  did  not  obferve  that  the  atmofpherical  phenomena 
before  V)r  after  were  at  all  uncommon.  The  wind  a 
light  breeze  at  SSW.  Bar.  29,6  rifing.  .Thermo- 
meter 55". 

In  fig.  2.  SM  reprefents  the  fouth  meridian  ;  NM 
north  meridian  ;  PP  the  prifmatic  circle,  with  two 
prifmatic  funs  or  parhelia,  at  26°  dittance  on  each  fi-^e 
the  true  fun  ;  W  the  white  parhelion,  at  90°  diftancc 
from  the  true  fun  ;  LA  the  luminous  almicantar  ;  and 
HO  the  horizon. 
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Various  liypothefes  have  been  franked  by  pliilofo- 
phers  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  particularly  by 
M.  Marriotte,  Defcartes,  and  Kuygens,  None  of 
thera,  however,  are  fatisfaftory  :  but  thoft;  reiders  who 
wilh  to  becon^e  acquainted  with  them  may  confult 
Huygens's  Differtation  on  this  fiibjeft,  in  Smith's 
Optics,  book  i.  ch.  ir.  Mufchenbroeck's  Introduc- 
tion, Sec.  vol.  xi.  p.  1038,  &c.  4to.  ;  but  efpeclally  Dr 
Prieflley's  Hiftory  of  Vifion,  Light,  and  Colours,  vol. 
ii.  p.  613,  &c. 

PARIA,  or  New  Andalusia,  a  country  of  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
north  fea  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Surinam;  on  the  weft  by 
New  Granadt  and  the  Caraccas ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Guiana.  It  produces  colouring  drugs,  gums,  me- 
dicinal roots,  Brazil-wood,  fujjar,  tobacco,  and  Tome 
valuable  timber  ;  the  inland  parts  beinir  woody  and 
mountainous,  but  interfperfcd  with  fine  vajleys  that 
yield  corn  and  pattursge.  Comana  is  the  capitdi 
town.  . 

.   PARIAN-Chronicle.   See  AROND^iiAK-Marbles, 
and  Parian-CHKONiCLE. 

Under  the  article  Parlan-CiiRoNicLf^  we  have  been 
as  full  as  the  fubjeft  feemed  to  require,  or  as  the  nature 
of  our  work  would  admit.  It  i?  unneceffary,  there- 
fore, to  rcfume  it  in  this  place.  Such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  wlfh  for  further  inTormation  on  this  fub- 
]edl  (which  is  equally  interefting  to  the  fcholar  and 
to  the  antiquarian)  we  muft  rtfer  to  Robertfon's  at- 
tack upon  their  authenticity,  and  to  Gough's  learned 
and  judicious  vindication  of  the  authenticity,  publiflied 
in  Archaolffgta  for  1789.  The  extent  of  his  learning, 
and  the  folidity  of  his  arguments,  appear  upon  the 
whole  to  outweigh  the  objeftions  of  his  fenfible  and 
plaufible  opponent.  Hewlett's  book  upon  the  fame 
fide  of  the  queftion  may  command  fome  degree  of  at  - 
tention.    It  is  ingenious.    See  SANDiricH-'Marblc. 

P ARiAh'-Marhle.,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cients, the  white  marble  ufed  then,  and  to  this  day, 
for  carving  ftatues,  Sec,  and  called  by  us  at  this  time 
Jlaiuary  marble. 

Too  many  of  the  later  writers  have  coRfounded  all 
the  white  marbles  under  the  name  of  the  PsWow  ;  and 
among  the  workmen,  this  and  all  the  other  white 
marbles  have  the  common  name  of  alabojlers  ;  fo  that 
it  is  in  general  forgotten  among  them,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  thing  as  alabafter  different  from  marble  ;  which, 
however,  is  truly  the  cafe.  Almoft  ali  the  world  alfo 
have  confounded  the  Carrara  marble  with  this,  though 
they  are  really  very  different ;  the  Carrara  kind  being 
of  a  finer  ftruAure  and  clearer  white  than  the  Parian  ; 
but  lefs  bright  and  fplendid,  harder  to  cut,  and  not 
capable  of  fo  glittering  a  polifh. 

The  true  Parian  marble  bas  ufually  fomewhat  of  a 
faint  bluifh  tinge  among  the  white,  and  often  has  blue 
veins  in  diiferent  parts  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
P  j_  to  have  had  its  name  from  the  ifland  Paros  *,  one  of  the 
Cyclades  in  the  jiEgean  Sea,  wh^re  it  was  firft  found  ; 
hvLt  others  will  have  it  to  have  been  fo  called  from 
Agoracritus  Parius,  a  famous  ftatuary,  who  cnnoWcd 
it  by  cutting  a  flatue  of  Venae  in  it. 

PARI  AS,  or  Perreas,  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  fo  pe- 
-culiarly  diftinguiftied  from  all  others,  that  they  live  by 
themfelves  in  the  out-flcirts  of  towns ;  and,  in  the 
country,  build  their  houfes  apart  from  the  villageSj  or 
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rather  have  villages  of  their  own,  fumllhcd  with  wells;  

for  they  cJare  not  fo  much  as  fetch  water  from  thofe  ^^^^^^^ 
which  otber  families  make  ufe  of ;  and,  left  thefe  latter  jy^  '^  ^^  ' 
fhould  inadvertently  go  to  one  of  theirs,  they  are  obli- 
ged to  featter  the  bones  of  dead  cattle  about  their 
wells,  that  they  may  be  known.    They  dare  not  in 
cities  paifs  through  the  ftreets  where  the  Bramins 
live  ;  nor  fet  foot  in  the  villages  where  they  dwell.— 
They  are  likewife  forbidden  to  enter  a  temple,  either 
of  their  god  Wiftnow  or  Efwara ;  becaufe  they  are 
held  impiure.    They  get  their  bread  by  fowing,  dig- 
ging, and!  building  the  walls  of  mud  houfes  ;  moft  of 
thofe  inhuibited  by  the  common  people  being  ralfed  by 
thefe  Parias ;  ^who  alfo  do  fuch  kinds  of  dirty  work 
as  other  people  do  not  care  to  meddle  with.    Nor  is 
their  diet  much  more  cleanly  ;  for  they  do  not  fcruple  to 
eat  cows,  horfes,  fowl,  or  other  carrion,  which  die  of 
themfelves,  and  even  ilink.    One  would  fcarce  ima- 
gine, that  contentions  for  precedency  fliould  ever  en- 
ter into  the  thoughts  of  a  people  who  have  renounced 
all  cleanlilnefs,  and,  like  fwine,  wallow  in  filth;  and 
yet  pride  has  divided  the  Parias  into  two  claCTes :  the  ■ 
firft  are  fiimply  called  Parias,  the  other  Seriperes.  The 
employment  of  thefe  latter  is  to  go  about  felling  lea- 
ther, whiich  they  drefs  ;  alfo  to  make  bridles,  and  fuch 
kind  of  things :  fome  of  them  likewife  ferve  for  fol- 
diers.    The  Parias,  "who  reckon  themfelves  the  bet- 
ter family,  will  not  eat  in  the  houfe  of  the  Seriperes  ; 
but  the  Seriperes  will  readily  eat  with  the  Parias.  For 
this  reafon  they  are  obliged  to  psy  them  refpedl:,  by 
lifting  their  hands  aloft,  and  ftanding  upright  before 
them.    Thefe  Seriperes,  when  they  marry,  cannot  fet 
up  a  pandal,  a  kind  of  garland,  before  their  doors, 
made  wiith  more  than  three  ftakes  or  trees;  fhould 
they  exceed  that  number,  the  whole  city  would  be  in 
motion.    The  Seriperes  are  hkewife  fubjeft  to  fome 
fort  of  ilavery  ;  for  when  any  peifon  of  credit  or  au- 
thority dies  in  the  fanailiesof  the  Komitis,  Sittis,  Pali^ 
farriers,  or  goldfmiths,  and  the.friends  have  a  mind  to 
be  at  the  expence  of  fome  clothes  to  give  the  Seripe- 
res, thefe  latter  muft  fuffer  their  beards  to  be  fliaven  ; 
and  when  the  corpfe  is  carried  out  of  town  to  be  burn- 
ed  or  interred,  they  muft  do  that  ofiice  ;  for  which  each 
receives  a  fanum.,  or  one  piece  and  a  half  of  filver, 
worth  three  fous  and  a  half.    Thefe  are  the  fame  fort 
of  people  who  sye  called  at  Surat  Halakhars  ;  that  is, 
in  the  Perfian  language,  **  eat-alls,  or  eaters  at  large.'* 
Nothing  can  offend  an  Hindoo  more  than  to  be  called 
an  Halalchor  •:  yet  thefe  poor  people  are  not  offended., 
cringe  a^nd  bow  to  all  they  pafs,  and  go  through  their 
dinidgery  without  noife  or  concern. 

The  Parias  are  very  vicious,  ftupid,  artd  ignorant,,  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  wretched  way  of  life  :  The  Bramins 
and  nobility  fhun  them  as  if  they  had  the  plague,  and 
look  on  the  meeting  a  Parias  as  the  grcateft  misfor- 
tune. To  come  near  one  of  them  is  a  fin,  te  touch 
them  a  -facrllege.  If  a  Parias  were  dyinj^,  it  is  infamy 
to  vifit  him,  or  to  give  him  the  leaft  afliftance,  in  the 
utmoft  danger  or  diitrefs.  A  Bramin  who  unavoid- 
ably fhould  touch  a  Parias,  immediately  wafhes  hlmfelf 
from  the  impurity.  Even  their  fhadow  and  breath 
being  reckoned  contagious,  th-ey  are  obliged  to  live 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  their  towns,  that  the  wefterly  winds 
which  reign  in  tins  country  may  keep  back  their 
breath.  And  it  is  lawful  for  a  JBramia  10  JiiU  one 
X  B  .of 
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Parietalia  of  tKefe  unKappy  creatures,  if  he  does  not  avoid  it  by    monaftery  of  St  Alban's  in  th? 
Pari?,     g^tting-outof  his  way  :  In  (hort,  they  think  them  repro 
bated  by  God,  and  believe  the  fouls  of  th 
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le  damned  en- 
ter into  the  Paries,  to  be  punifbed  for  their  crimes. — 
Yet  the  miflion  have  found  amongr  thefe  dregs  of  the 
people  very  aAive  zealous  catechifts,  who  by  their  la- 
bours have  very  much  contributed  to  the  converfion 
of  their  countrymen,  particularly  one  Rajanaiken  a  Pa- 
ria  foldier,  who,  of  all  the  inferior  miffionaries,  has 
diftinguiOied  himfelf  moft  by  his  labours  and  fuffer^ 
ings. 

PARIETALIA  ossa,  in  anatomy.     See  tkere 
13. 

PARIETARTA,  PEiuroRY  of  the  Wall  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monoscia  order,  belonTfing  to  the  poly- 
gamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing un.^.er  the  53d  order,  Scahrtdie.  The  calyx  of  the 
hermaphrodite  is  quadrifid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  there 
are  four  ftamina  ;  one  ftyle  ;  and  one  feed,  fuperior 
and  elongated.  The  female  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  nor  are  there  any  ilamina.  There  is  one 
ftyle;  and  one  feed  fuperior,  and  elongated.  There  are 
fix  fpecies,  of  which  one  named  the  officinalis  is  ufcd  in 
medicine.  This  has  a  creeping  root.  The  ftalk  grows 
ercft,  isrough  to  the  touch,  and  adhefive.  Theleaves  are 
alternate,  elliptical,  l3nceolate,veined,  anda little  rough. 
The  flowers  grow  out  of  the  ala?  of  the  leaves,  in  fef- 
file,  branched,  verticillate  clufters,  of  a  greenifli  colour 
tinged  with  red.  The  antherce  have  a  great  degree 
of  fenfibility  ;  for,  if  irritated  with  the  point  of  a  pin, 
they  fly  from  the  calyx  with  elaftic  force,  and  throw 
out  their  powder.  The  plant  has  a  cooling  and 
diuretic  quality.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  taken  in- 
ternally, or  a  fomentation  externally  applied,  have  been 
found  ferviceahie  in  the  fl;rangury.  The  plant  laid 
upon  heaps  of  corn  infefted  with  weevils,  is  faid  to 
dgve  away  thefe  deftruftive  infefts. 

PARTETES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for  the  in- 
clofures  or  membranes  that  flop  up  or  clofe  the  hollow 
parts  of  the  body  ;  efpccially  thofe  of  the  heart,  the 
thorax,  &c.  Th€  parietes  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
heart  are  of  unequal  ftrength  and  thicknefs  ;  tlte  left 
exceeding  the  right,  becaufe  of  its  office,  which  is 
to  force  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
whereas  the  right  only  drives  it  through  the  lunjs. 

PARIS  (Matthew),  one  of  our  beft  hiftorians  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  but  of  his  life  few  particulars  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us.  Leland,  his  original  biogra- 
pher, without  determining  whether  he  was  born  in 
France  or  England,  informs  us,  that  Jie  was  a  monk 
of  St  Alban's,  and  that  he  v/as  fent  by  Pope  Innocent 
to  reform  the  monks  of  the  convent  at  Holm  in 
Norway.  Bifhop  Bale,  the  next  in  point  of  time, 
adds  to  the  above  relation,,  that,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  he  was  much 
efteemed,  particularly  by  king  Henry  III.  who  com- 
manded him  to  write  the  biftory  of  his  reign.  Fuller 
makes  him  a  native  of  Cambridgefliire,  becaufe  there 
was  an  ancient  family  of  his  name  in  that  coun- 
ty. He  alfo  mentions  his  being  fent  by  the  pope 
to  vifit  the  monks  in  th€  diocefe  of  Norwich.  Bifhop 
Tanner,  Bifhop  Nicholfon,  Doftor  Du  Pin,  and  the 
Nowveau  Di3ionnaire  Hiflorique,  add  not  a  lingle  fad 
to  thofe  above  related.   Matthew  Paris  died  ia  the 


year  1259,  He  was 
doubtlefs  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  for  the*" 
fjth  century;,  of  an  excellent  moral  character,  and, 
as  an  hiftarian.,  of  ftrift  integrity.  His  llyle  is  un- 
polifhed  ;  but  that  dcfeil  is  fufiiciently  atone  i  for  by 
the  honeft  freedom  with  which  he  relates  the  truth, 
regardlefs  of  the  dignity  or  fan<!!fity  of  the  perfons 
concerned.  His  works  are,  i.  Hljhria  ab  yldiimo  ad 
Conquejium  jin'^Jia,  lib.  i.  manufcripc.  col.  C  C.  Can- 
tab c  ix.  Mofl:  of  this  book  is  tranfcribed,  by 
Matthew  of  Weitminlter,  into  the  firft  part  of  his 
Flonkgimn  2.  Hijloria  major,  feu  rerum  Anglic  ana- 
rum  In/],  rid  a  Gul.  Conqvejloris  advenlu  ad  annum  43 
Henrici  III.  &c.  feveral  times  printed.  The  firft 
part  of  this  hiiiory,  viz.  to  the  year  (235,  is  tran- 
icrlbed  almoft  verbatim  from  the  Ciironicle  of  Roger 
Wendover  ;  and  the  Appendix,  from  the  year  1260^ 
is  the  work  of  William  Raibinger,  who  was  alfo  a 
monk  of  St  Alban's.  3.  Vit^e  duorum  OJarum,  Mer- 
cia  regum,  S.  Albani  fundatorum.  4.  Gejla  22  abba- 
turn  S.  Jlbani.  5.  Additamenta  chronicorum  ad  hiji, 
majorem  ;  printed.  6.  Hifloria  minor,  Jtw  epitome  majo' 
ris  bijloriiz  y  manufcript.  Befides  many  other  things- 
in  manufcript. 

Paris,  fon  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba, 
alfo  named  Alexander.    He  was  decreed,  even  before 
his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country    and  when 
his  mother,  in  the  firft  months  of  her  pregnancy^ 
had  dreamed  tbat  flie  fhould  bring  forth  a  torch  which 
would  fet  fire  to  her  palace,  the  foothfayers  foretold 
the  calamities  which  were  to  be  expeSed  from  the  im- 
prudence of  her  future  fon,  and  which  would  end  ia 
the  ruin  of  Troy.    I*riam,  to  prevent  fo  great  and  fo- 
alarming  an  evil,  ordered  his  flave  Archelaus  to  de- 
ftroy  the  child  as  foon-  as  he  was  born.    The  flave,  ei- 
ther touched  with  humanity,  or  influenced  by  Hecuba, 
did  not  obey,  but  was  fatisfied  to  expofc  the  child  oa- 
mount  Ida,  where  the  fliepherds  of  the  place  found 
him,  and  educated  him  as  their  own.    Some  attribute 
the  prefervatioQ  of  his  life,  before  he  was  found  by  the 
fliepherds,  to  the  motherly  tendernefs  of  a  fhe-bear 
who  fuckled  him.     Young  Paris,  though  educated 
among  fliepherds  and  peafants,  gave  very  early  proofs 
of  courage  and  intrepidity  ;  and  from  his  care  in  pro- 
tefting  the  flocks  of  mount  Ida  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wild  beafts,  he  was  named  Alexander,  •'^  helper  or 
defender."  He  gained  the  efteem  of  all  the  fliepherds^ 
and  his  graceful  countenance  and  manly  deportment 
recommended  him  to  the  favours  of  Oinone,  a  nympH 
of  Ida,,  whom  he  married,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
with  the  moft  perfeft  tendernefs.  Their  conjugal  peace- 
was,  however,  of  no  long  duration.    At  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  the  goddefe  of  difcoid,  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  fliow« 
ed  her  difpleafure,  by  throwing  into  the  affembly  of 
the  gods  who  were  at  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials,  a  golden  apple,   on  which  were  written  the 
viQtAi  Detur  pulchriori.    All  the  goddefles  claimed  it 
as  their  own  ;  the  contention  at  firlt  became  general 
but  at  laft  only  three,  Jnno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  wifh- 
cd  to  difpute  their -refpeaivc  right  to  beauty.  The 
gods,  unwilling  to  become  arbiters  in  an  affair  fo  ten* 
der  and  fo  delicate  in  its  nature,  appeinted  Paris  to 
adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  faireft  of  the  god,. 
defTes ;  and  indeed  the  fliepherd  fecmed  fUfficiently 
3  qualified 
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fo  great  a  conteft,  as 


qualified  to  decide  fo  great  a  contett,  as  his 
was  fo  well  eftablifhed,  and  his  prudence  and  fagacity 
fo  well  known.  The  goddefles  appeared  before  their 
judge  without  any  <:overing  or  ornament,  and  each  en- 
deavoured by  promife*  and  entreaties  to  gain  the  at- 
tention  of  Paris,  and  to  influence  his  judgment.  Juno 
|)romifed  him  a  kingdom  ;  Minerva  mihtary  glory  ; 
and  Venus  the  faireft  woman  in  tha. world  for  his  wife, 
as  Ovid  expreffes  it,  Heroid  17.  v.  » 18. 

'Unaque  cum  regnutn  ;  belli  daret  altera  laudem  ; 
Tyndaridis  conjux,  tertia  dixit,  eris. 

After  he  had  heard  their  feveral  claims  and  proraifes, 
^•aris  adjudged  the  prTzc  to  Venus,  and  gave  her  the 
golden  apple,  to  which  perhaps  fhe  feemed  intitled  as 
the  goddefa  of  beauty.    This  decifion  of  Paris  drew 
vipon  ^he  judge  and  his  family  the  refentment  of  the 
two  other  go-.ldefles.    Soon  after,  Priam  propofed  a 
conteft  among  his  fona  and  other  princes,  and  promifed 
to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  fineft  bulls 
of  mount  Ida.  His  emifl'avies  were  fent  to  procure  the 
animal,  and  it  was  found  in  the  poffeflion  of  Paris,  who 
reludantly  yielded  it.    The  fticpherd  was  anxious  to 
regain  his  favourite,  and  he  went  to  Troy  and  en- 
tered the  lifts  of  the  combatants.    He  was  received 
with  the  greateft  applaufe,  and  obtained  the  vidlory 
over  his  rivals,  Neftor  the  fon  of  Neleus,  Cyenus  fon 
of  Neptune,  Polites,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobus,  fons  of 
Priam.    He  likewife  obtained  a  fuperiority  over  Hec- 
tor himfelf ;  which  prince,  enraged  to  fee  himfelf  con- 
quered by  aa  unknown  ftranger,  purfued  him  clofely  ; 
and  Paris  muft  have  fallen  a  viftim  to  his  brother's 
rage,  had  he  not  fled  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  This 
facrfcd  retreat  prefcrved  his  life  ;  and  Caflandra  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  ftruck  with  the  llmllarity  of  the 
features  of  Paris  with  thofe  of  her  brothers,  inquired 
his  birth  and  his  age.    From  thefe  circumftsHces  fhe 
foon  difcovered  that  he  was  her  brother,  and  as  fuch 
ftie  introduced  him  to  her  father  and  to  her  brothers. 
Priam  acknowledged  Paris  as  his  fon,  forgetful  of  the 
alarming  dreams  which  had  caufed  him  to  meditate  his 
death,  and  all  jealoufy  ceafed  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  fufter  himfelf  to  remain  inadive;  he 
equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hefione  his 
father's  fifter,  whom  Hercules  had  carried  away  and 
obliged  to  marry  Telamon  the  fon  of  -/Eacus.  This 
was  the  pretended  motive  of  his  voyage,  but  the  caufes 
were  far  different.    Paris  remembered  that  he  was  to 
be  the  huftand  of  the  faireft  of  women ;  and,  if  he  had 
been  led  to  form  thofe  expeftations  while  he  was  an 
«bfcure  fliepherd  of  Ida,  he  had  now  every  plaufible 
reafon  to  fee  them  realized,  fxnce  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged fon  of  the  king  of  Tioy.   Helen  was  the  faireft 
woman  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promifed  her  to 
fcim.  On  thefe  grounds,  therefore,  he  went  to  Spirta, 
the  refidence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Menelaus. 
He  was  received  with  great  refpecl ;  but  he  abufed  the 
hofpitality  of  Menelaus,  and  while  the  huftand  was 
abfent  in  Crete,  Paris  perfuaded  Helen  to  elope  vvith 
him,  and  to  fly  to  Afia.   Helen  confented  ;  and  Priam 
received  her  into  his  palace  without  difiictlty,  as  his 
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wifdom  fifter  was  then  detained  in  a  foreign  country,  and  aa 
he  wiflied  to  fliow  himfelf  as  hoftile  as  pofiible  to  the  ^ 
Greeks.  This  affair  was  foon  produdive  of  ferious 
confequences.  When  Menelaus  had  married  Helen, 
all  her  fultors  had  I:ound  themftlves  by  a  folemn  oath  to 
protedt  her  perfon,  and  to  defend  her  from  every  vio- 
lence ;  and  therefore  the  injured  huft>and  reminded 
them  of  their  engagements,  and  called  upon  them  19 
recover  her.  Upon  this  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  caufe  of  Menelaus  ;  Agamemnon  waschofen  gene- 
ral of  all  the  combined  forces,  and  a  regular  war  was 
begun.  Paris,  meanwhile,  who  had  refufcd  Helen  to 
the  petitions  and  embaffies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
felf, with  his  brothers  and  fubjefts,  to  oppofe  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  fuccels  of  the  war  was  neither  hinder- 
ed nor  accelerated  by  his  means.  He  fought  with 
little  courage,  and  at  the  very  fight  of  Menelaus, 
whom  he  had  fo  recently  injured,  all  his  refolution  va- 
niflied,  and  he  retired  from  the  front  of  the  army,  where 
he  walked  before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  combat  with. 
Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  by  means  of  his  bro- 
ther Hedtor,  Paris  mufl.  have  perifhed,  had  not  Venus 
interfered,  and  ftolen  him  from  the  refentment  of  his 
antagonitt.  He  wounded,  however,  in  another  battle, 
Machaon,  Euryphilus,  and  Diomedes;  and,  according 
to  fome  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  hie  arrows  the 
great  Achilles. 

The  death  of  Paris  is  differently  related :  fome  fay, 
that  he  was  mortally  weunded  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
Fhiloftetes,  which  had  been  once  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Hercules ;  and  that  when  he  found  himfelf  languid 
on  account  of  his  wounds,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
carried  to  the  feet  of  QLnone,  whom  he  had  bafely 
abandoned,  and  who  in  the  years  of  his  obfcurity  had 
foretold  him  that  he  would  folicit  her  afliftance  in  hia 
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dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he  came  into  the 
prefence  of  CEnone  ;  and  the  nymph,  ftill  mindful  o£ 
ihfir  former  loves,  threw  hcrfelf  upon  his  body,  and 
ftabbed  herfelf  to  the  heart,  after  ftie  had  plentifully 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  According  to  others,  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left  the  Pe- 
loponnefus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  coafts  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the  country,  detain- 
ed him  ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  violence  which  had. 
been  offered  to  the  king  of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at 
his  court,  and  permitted  Paris  to  retire.  Whatever 
was  the  mode  of  his  death,  it  took  place,  we  are  told, 
about  1188  B.  C.    See  Trov,  &c. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France;  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  the  ifle  of  France,  being 
one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  cities  in  Europe.  It  de- 
rived its  modern  name  from  the  ancient  Parifii ;  and  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  had  the  Latin  name  of  Lu- 
tetia,  from  Lutum,  "  mud,"  the  place  where  it  now, 
ftands  having  been  anciently  very  marfliy  and  muddy,_ 
Ever  fince  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  chat  is,  for  near 
800  years,  this  city  hath  been  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  kings  of  France  ;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  and,  in- 
cluding the  fuburbs,  about  five  French  leagues,  or  15 
Englilh  miles,  in  circumference.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants is  computed  at  about  500,000  (a);  that  of  its 
5  B  2  ftreetg 


^a)  The  lateft,  and  perhaps  the  moft  accurate,  accounts,  have  ftated  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Paris  at^ 
confiderabiy  upwards  of  800,000.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  than  Loudon,  but  the  difference  is  not  thought  t© 
h&  very  great. 
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J^iri*.     ftreets  912;  and  that  of  its  houfes  upwards  of  20,000, 
exclulive  of  the  pubhc  ftruilures  of  all  forts.  Its 
grcateft  defeft,  according  to  fome,  is  the  want  of  good 
drinking-water  ;  but  others  tell  us,  that  very  fine  wa- 
ter is  Lrought  by  an  aqueduft  from  the  village  of 
Arcueil,  not  far  from  Paris,  but  own  that  the  water  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  city,  is  not  good.    The  ftreets  zK 
Vf  a  proper  breadth,  \^'^11  built,  paved,  and  lighted. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  tribunals  and  offices  here ; 
mo'A  of  which  are  kept  in  the  Palais,  lituated  on  an 
J^land,  to  -u  hich  it  gives  name.  The  number  of  churches, 
convents,  hofpita!s,  market-places,  fountains,  gates, 
anrl  bridges,  in  this  city  is  very  great ;  befides  the  uni- 
■veriity,  feveral  acndemies,  public  lil^rariea,  royal  pa- 
laces ond  cafties,  and  above  100  hotels,  forae  of  thtm 
'very  (lately.   But  to  be  more  particular,  that  part  call- 
ed la  Ci/e,  lies  in  the  centre,  and  confifts  of  thrrc  iflands 
formed  by  the  Seine,  viz.  L'lfle  de  Palais,  L'lfle  de 
I^otre  Dame,  and  L'lfle  Louviers.    It  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  city  is  divided, 
and  contains   the  followin,^   remarkable  flrufturcs : 
S.  Several  bridges  ;  of  which  fome  are  of  wood  and 
others  of  ftonCj  and  have  moft  of  them  a  row  of  houfes 
on  tach  fide.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  Pont-neuf  and 
Pont-royal  :  the  firft  confills  of  1  2  arches,  V7hi>.h,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  make  two  bridges,  the  one  leading 
from  the  fuburbs  of  St  Germain  to  the  city,  and  the 
■fther  from  thence  to  that  part  called  /a  FU/e  :  there  is 
9  carriage-way  in  the  middle  30  feet  broad,  and  foot- 
•walks  on  each  fide,  raifed  two  feet  high  ;  and  in  the 
<entre  ftands  a  brafs  ftatue  of  king  Henry  IV.  on  horfe 
Jback.    On  this  bridge  is  alfo  the  building  called  La 
tSamaritaine,  from  a  group  of  figures  upen  it  repre- 
fenting  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  ftand- 
3ng  near  Jacob's  welh    Here  is  a  pump  to  raife  the 
■water,  which  thiough  feveral  pipes  fupplies  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Louvre,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  town. 
The  Pont- royal,  which  leads  to  the  Thudleries,  was 
"built  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  tlie  room  of  a  wooden 
bridge  that  was  carried  away  by  the  current  in  1684. 
:2.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  or  our  Lady,  being 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  a  large  ftately 
Gothic  ftrufture,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  king 
Childeric,  nnd  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.   Here,  be- 
iides  other  great  perfonages,  are  interred  the  cardinals 
de  Rctz  and  Noailles.    From  the  two  fquare  towers 
belonging  to  it,  is  a  noble  profpeft  of  the  city  and 
neighbouring  country.  Here  is  a  vafi:  quantity  of  gold 
aiid  filvcr  plate,  rich  tapeftry,  and  fine  paintings ;  and 
the  number  of  the  canons  is  no  lefs  than  50.  Near 
3t  ftands  the  palace  of  the  archbifhop,  in  which  is  the 
advocates  library :  therevenue  of  th?  archbifhop  amounts 
to  about  i8o,oco  livres  ;  and  his  taxation  to  the  court 
Cyf  Rome  is  4283  guilders,    3.  The  priory  and  pariih- 
church  of  St  Bartholomew ;  the  Lift  of  which  is  the 
mnik  beautiful  in  all  this  part  of  the  city,  and  ftands 
mar  the  Palais.    4.  The  Ptlais,  which  gives  name  to 
an  ifland,  and  in  which  the  parliament,  with  a  great 
many  other  court?,  are  held.    It  was  anciently  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  kings ;  but  was  given  to  the  officers' of 
juftice  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who  alfo  fettled  the  parlia- 
inent  here  in  1302.   The  parhament,  confifting  of  fe- 
veral chambers,  each  of  which  has  its  department,  is 
^gened  the  day  after  Martinmas  with  a  folemn  mafs, 
•ckbrated  by  s,  biftiop,  and  ccntinuea  fitting  till  the 
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8th  of  September,  when  a  vacation-chamber  is  appoint- 
ed during  the  interval,  for  criminal  caufes,  and  others' 
which  require  difpatch.  The  jurifdiftion  of  this  court 
is  of  great  extent.  There  is  a  btautifjil  chapel  belong, 
ing  to  the  Palais:  in  which  is  alfo  the  prifon,  or  jail, 
for  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  pariisment,  called  in  French 
La  Concicrgerie.  5.  The  Plotel  Dieu,  the  nioft  an- 
cient and  largeft  hofpltal  in  Paris,  in  which  8000  fick 
and  infirm  poor  are  taken  care  of,  and  attended  by  l^ie 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftine.  6.  The  hofpitai 
of  St  Catharine,  where  poor  women  and  maidens  are 
entertained  three  days,  and  attended  by  the  above-men- 
tioned nuns.  6.  The  Grr.nde  Chattlet,  where  fome  of 
the  inferior  courts  of  juftice  hold  their  feffion.s.  8,  Fort 
rEveq\ie,  in  which  is  the  mint  and  a  prifon.  It  ftandi 
in  or  near  the  ftrcet  La  Ferroniere,  in  wiiich  Plenry  IV. 
was  ftabbed  by  Kavilliac.  9.  St  Germain  I'Auxerrois,^ 
which  18  called  the  royai  palace  church  ;  becaufe  the 
palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  Thuillcries  ftand  in  its  pa- 
rifh.  10.  The  Louvre,  an  ancient  royal  palace,  of 
which  a  part  was  rebuilt  by  Le  wis  XIV;  Had  it  been 
comph-ted  on  the  fame  plan,  it  would  have  been  a  moll., 
magnificent  ftrufture.  On  one  of  its  gates  is  the  fol- 
lowing infcription,  Dum  totum  impleat  orbem  :  the-me?.n- 
ing  of  which  is,  "  May  it  lalt  till  the  owner  of  it  hatli 
extended  his  fvvay  over  the  whole  world  which  im- 
plies what  the  French  kings  have  conflantly  aimed  at. 
Another  infcription  fliows,  at  the  fame  time,  the  va- 
nity  of  the  nation,  ar.d  their  abjeft  flattery  of  their 
grand  monr-rque.  It  may  be  rendered  in  Engliilfe 
thus  : 

Louvre  is  a  pnlace  for  great  Lewis  fit  : 
God  hiin  alone  exceeds,  as  heaven  does  it. 

This  palace  is  joined  to  the  Thuillcries  by  a  gallery^, 
in  which  are  180  models  of  fortrefie.s,  fome  fituatcd  ia; 
France,  and  fome  in  other  countries,  executed  witb. 
the  utmoll  accuracy.  Here  is  a  valuable  colleftion 
of  paintings,  the  king's  printing-houfe,  the  mint  where 
the  king's  medals  are  Itruck,  together  with  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  rich  tapeftry  hangings,  and  a  col- 
leflion  of  ancient  arms,  among  which  §re  thofe  wora 
by  Francis  I.  at  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Here 
alfo  the  French  academy,  the  academy  of  infcriptions> 
and  belles  lettres,  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  the 
academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  architefture,  have  their  meetings.  The  firft 
of  thtfe  was  founded  for  the  improvement  of  the  French 
language  ;  and  as  for  the  others,  their  names  explain, 
the  defign  of  their  inititution,  i  i.  Le  Palais  Royal, 
which  was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  yCar 
1636,  and  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  faid 
to  contain  piftures  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of 
livres,  which  were  purchafed  by  the  regent  of  that 
t.'tle,  and  of  which  a  part  belonged  to  Chriftina  queen, 
of  Sweden.  12.  The  palace  des  Thuillcries,  fo  called 
from  a  tile  or  brick-kiln  which  flood  there  formerly. 
This  palace,  a«  we  obfi^rved  above,  communicates  with 
the  Louvre  by  a  gallery.  Behind  it  are  exceeding 
pleafant  gardens,  adorned  with  fine  walks,  planted  with 
ever-greens,  and  other  trees,  and  with  beautiful  par- 
terres, where  are  to  be  feen,  all  the  year  round,  every 
flower  according  to  its  feafon.  There  are  alfo  three 
fine  fountains,  the  garden,  and  a  canal.  Behind  the 
ThuiUeriea,  ©n  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  pleafant  walks. 
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rii    cotnpofed  «f  fonr  rows  of  lofiy  elms,  to  which  vaft 

V  crowds  of  people  refort  in  die  fine  weather,  as  well  as 

to  the  gardens.    In  the  palace  is  a  fpaci«us  and  mag;- 
ni-ficent\heatre  ;  and  hard  by  it  are  the  Elyfiiin  helds, 
where  a  furpriilng  number  ot  coaches  are  to  be  feen  in 
fair  weather :  not  far  off  Is  the  church  of  St  Roche, 
V'here  the  celebrated  poet  Corneille  is  interred.  13.  La 
place  de  Louis  h  Gr?.nd,  a  very  beawtiful  fquare,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  that 
king-,  which  isjuftly  accounted  a  malterpiece.    14.  The 
Place,  or  Square  des  Viftoires,  which  is  round,  and 
contains  a  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  gilt  brafs,  ereded 
to  hirti  by  the  duke  de  la  Fuillade,  with  this  tnfcnp- 
tion,  Fi-o  mmortall     15,  The  Royal  Library  in  the 
Rue  Vivien,  which  contains  94,000  printed  books, 
30,000  manufcripts,  and  a  prodigious  eolleaion  of 
eopperpbtes  and  medals.     Near  by,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Jofeph,  lies  the  famous  comic  poet  Mohere. 
16.  The  parifh-church  of  St  Euftace,  which  ftands 
iti  the  quarter  of  the  fame  nanie,  and  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  great  minifter  Colbert.     17.  The  gate  of 
St  Dennis,  which  was  erefted  as  a  triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Lewis  XIV.    18.  The  gate  of  St  Martin, 
crefted  alfo  in  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  in  honour  of 
the  fame  kincr.     Not  far  from  hence,  in  the  church- 
yard  of  St  Nicholas  des  Champs,  Peter  GafTen-ii,  and' 
other  learned  men,  are  buiied.      19.  La  Gr^ve^  an 
open  place,  where  all  puhhc  rejoicings  are  celebrated, 
and  malefaaors  executed.    20.  The  Hotel  dc  Ville, 
which  is  a  large  building  of  Gothic  architeaure,  though 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  21.  The 
arfenal  in  the  quarter  of  St  Paul,  confifting  of  many 
fpacious  buildings,  among  which  arc  a  foundery,  and 
a  houfe  for  making  fahpetre.    PIcre  is  a  mufquctoon 
of  two  barrels,  v.'hich  it  Is  fald  will  pierce  a  thick 
board  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  ;  and  for  difcera- 
inn-  an  at  that  diftance,  has  a  telefcope  fixed  to 

the  barrei.    22.  The  Baftile,  a  kln.1  of  fortrefs  like 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  is  ufed  as  a  prifon  for 
ftate- criminals,  and  for  fuqh  as  are  taken  up  by  letter? 
de  cachet,  /.  e.  by  warrants  figned  by  the  king,_  and 
fcalcd.    23.  Le  Temple,  a  commandery  of  the  kni,glit? 
of  Malta,  which  gives  name  to  a  quarter,  wherein,  be- 
ing a  privileged  place,  artificers  that  are  not  freemen 
may  carry  on  tlieir  bufinefs  without  mokftatidn.  1  he 
temple  is  the  refulence  of  the  grand  prior  of  the  French 
nation.    24.  That  formerly  called  La  Mai/on  profefe 
$/es  JefuUts,  la  the  quarter  of  St  Anthony,  ^in  the 
church  oF  which  the  hearts  of  Lewis  XIIL  and  XLV. 
are  preferved,  each  in  a  caflcet  of  gold,  fupported  by 
two  angels  of  mafiy  filver,  and  as  bit      the  hte,  ho- 
veling with  expanded  wings.    In  the  fame  quarter  is 
a  fine  looking  gbfs  manuiaaure,  where  above  500 
perfons  are  employed  in  polifhing  plates  call  at  St 
Gouin  ;  with  a  cmvent  of  Francifcj'.n.-,  the  monks 
which  are  called  Piquefuces,  or  Prkhpau 

In  that  part  of  the  city  called  the  Unherf/y,  the 
principal  places  are,  _       ,  1 

I.  The  univcrfity,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and  which 
was  firft  founded,  as  it  is  faid^  by  Charles  the  Great  : 
All  tht  arts  and  fciences  are  taught  here,  particularly 
law,  phyfic,  and  divin'ty.  There  are  above  40  col- 
leges ;  of  which  the  chief  are  thofe  of  Sorbonne,  of 
klavarre,  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  and  of  the  four  na- 
tions }  but  kaores  are  lead  only  ia  eleven  of  them. 


The  head  of  the  unlverfity  is  the  reaor,  who  is  cho- 
fen  every  three  months,  but  fometlmes  Is  continued 
feveral  years.    All  the  profefTors  have  fettled  falaries  ; 
the  whole  annual  income  of  the  univcrfity  amounting, 
it  is  faid,  to  about  50,000  livres.    2.  The  Gobelins, 
a  houfe  or  palace,  where  a  great  number  of  ingenious 
artlfts,  In  various  manufaaures  and  handicrafts,  are 
employed  by  the  government.    The  moll  curious  ta- 
peltry  of  all  forts  is  made  here.    3.  The  Gcfieral  Ho- 
fpital,  a  moil  noble  foundation  for  the  -poor  of  the  fe- 
male fex,  near  7000  objeas  being  taken  care  of  and 
provided  for.  The  fiek  are  carefully  tended  ;  and  thofe 
that  are  in  health  are  obliged  to  work  ;  difft  rcnt  wardi 
being  allotted  for  foundhngs,  for  girls  who  fe^^  or  knit,, 
proftltutes,  ideots,  and  poor  women  :  of  the  laft:^  feme 
are  kept  gratis,  ami  others  pay  a  fmall  matter.    I  ft 
the  ca^k  of  Bicetre,  belonging  to  this  hofplcal,  and 
confiding  of  many  large  buildings,  are  near  4C00  per- 
fons  of  the  other  fex,  among  which  are  petfons  difor- 
dcred  in  their  fenfes,  and  fuch  as  are  afliiaed  with  the 
venereal  difeafe.    To  this  hofpital  ate  alfo  fent  chil- 
dren who  abufe  their  parents,  and  lead  dilfolute  lives. 
The  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  and  the  hofpital 
de  la  Piaie,.  where  pcK)r  children  are  brought  up,  to- 
gether with  the  Hotel  Dieu,  amounts  to  above  two 
millions  of  livres  per  annum.     4.  The  King's  Phyfie 
Garden,  in  which  are  an  infinite  variety  of  plants  and 
trees,  a  certain  fum  being  allotted  by  the  king  for 
keeping  the  garden  in  order,  and  improving  It,  and 
for  kaures  on  botany,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  the 
materia  medica.    A  curious  colkaion  of  natural  cu- 
rlofitles  is  kept  here.    5.  The  abbey  of  St  Viaor,  m 
which  is  a  public  library,  containing  fome  very  an- 
cient and  fcarce  books,  feveval  cuMous  manufcripts, 
and  a  prodigious  colkaion  of  maps  and  copperplates. 
6.  The  College  of  Phyficians,  to  which  belong  five 
piofefTors.    7,"^  The  Little  Chatekt,  an  old  fortrefs* 
now  ufed  for  a  prifon    8-  The  Rue  St  Jacques,  chief- 
ly inhabited  by  bookfclkrs.    9.  The  Royal  College,, 
and  that  of  Lewis  the  Great  :.  to  the  former  belong- 
twelve  profeffors.     10.  The  Abbey  of  St  Genevieve,, 
in  which  is  the  marble  nwnument  of  king  Clovis,  the 
{hrine  of  St  Genevieve,  a  large  library,  with  a  cabi- 
net of  antiquities  and  natural  curiofities.     it.  Thfe 
Royal  Qbfervatory,  a  mofl  ftateiy  edifice,  built  on 
the  hi;t;heft  part  6f  the  city.    Several  aftronomers  itrft 
maintained  here  by  the  king.    12.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  furgcry,  inftltuted  in  1731.     13.  The  Con- 
vent of  Francifcans,  in  the  quarter  of  St  Andrew,  the 
richeft  in  France.    In  the  fame  quarter  are  fome  re- 
mains ot  the  palace  of  Julian  the  Ap«ftatc,  in  whick 
Childebert,  and  fome  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  af- 
terwards tended.     14.  The  phy-houfe.     15.  Ths 
Convent  of  Carthufians,  In  the  quarter  of  Luxemburgh,, 
containing  fine  paintings.    16.  The  palace  of  Lux- 
emburgb,  01  Orleans,  a  magnificent  ilruaure,  con- 
taining alfo  fome  fine  paintings  by  Rubens,  and  em- 
bellifhed  with  a  noble  garden.    Ia  the  Hotel  des  Ara- 
balfadeurs,  ftmbaffadors  extraordinary  are  entertained 
for  three  days,  and  thofe  of  remote  countries  all  the 
time  they  ftay  at  Paris.    17.  The  Abbey  of  St  Ger- 
main des  Prez,  which  contains  a  very  valuable  libra- 
ry, the  manufcripts  alone  making  8000  volumes  r 
here  alfo  is  a  cabinet  of  antiquities.    18.  The  Hotel 
royal  dea  Invalidcs,  ereded  by  XiCwi?  ^IV,  in  which. 
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^  lame  and  fuperannuated  officers  and  foldiera  are  main 
tained.  The  buildings  take  up  no  lefa  than  17  acres. 
The  number  of  common  foldiers  here  amount  to  about 
3000,  and  of  officers  to  about  500.  The  chnpel  is 
very  magnificent.  Hard  by  is  a  military  academy, 
in  which  500  young  gentlemca  are  iaftrufted  in  the 
art  of  war. 

Our  readers  from  the  above  account  will  be  able  to 
conceive  what  Paris  was ;  what  it  is  we  cannot  fo  ea- 
fily  fhow  them.  PofleiTed  by  a  fet  of  men  who  dif- 
grace  human  nature,  and  whofe  reign  may  be  as  (liort 
as  that  of  a  confiderable  number  of  thofe  who  have 
preceded  them,  its  ftate  in  every  fenfe  is  fluftuating 
and  undetermined  ;  infomuch  that  what  may  be  true 
of  it  to-day,  would  perhaps  he  falfe  to-morrow.  Re- 
fpeding  its  public  buildings,  internal  police,  and  other 
circumftances,  it  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  with  certainty. 
The  ballile  is  levelled  with  the  duft  ;  but  unjuil  impri- 
fonn^Hts  have  not  ceafed;  and  other  plices  in  that'ex- 
tcnfive  capital  overflow  with  unfortunate  peifons  who 
deferved  a  better  fate  ;  whofe  only  crime  is,  that  they 
are  related  to  the  late  lamented  king  ;  that  they  were 
once  nobles  or  allied  to  nobility  ;  or  that  they  are 
churchmen,  or  wifh  for  fome  regular  government  to 
relieve  their  diltrafted  country  from  the  anarchy  that 
kas  deftroyed  it.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  one  of 
the  fineft  cathedrals  in  Europe,  is  no  more  a  plate  of 
Chriftian  worfhip,  but  has  been  folemnly  dedicated  I)y 
the  deluded  people  to  reafon  and  philofophy.  Its  arch- 
bifhop  has  renounced  the  peaceful  religion  of  Jefus  (a 
thing  almoft  unheard  of  in  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity ); 
and  has  with  his  own  hand  knocked  down  thofc  images 
which  ancient  fuperftition  indeed  had  erefted,  but 
which  fhould  neverthelefs  have  been  removed  with  re- 
verence and  decency._  On  the  whole,  fuch  ft  range  and 
unlooked  for  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  this  once 
flourifhing  city,  as  renders  it  impoflible  to  fay  where 

they  may  end,  or  what  may  be  their  confequences  

To  give  a  hift:ory  of  the  events  th^ithave  occurred  here 
within  thefe  few  years,  is  not  our  bufinefs  in  an  article 
of  this  fort.  They  have  been  partly,  e.  as  far  u  they 
were  then  known,  mentioned  under  the  article  France; 
and  for  further  information,  our  readers  were  there  re- 
ferred to  Revolution.  To  this  article  we  again  refer 
them,  inhopes  that  fomething  decifivc  m»y  (by  the  time 
that  we  arrive  at  that, period  of  our  work)  have  taken 
place  with  rgfpeft  to  the  kingdom  of  which  Paris  is 
the  capital. 

Paris,  Herh  Parts^  or  Truelove :  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  raaking  under  the 
I  ith  order,  Sarmentacea.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ; 
there  are  four  petals,  narrow  in  proportion  ;  the  berry 
quadrilocular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  growing  na- 
turally in  Voods  and  fliady  places  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  It  hath  a  fingle  naked  ftem,  greenifh  blof- 
foms,  and  biuilh  black  berries. — The  leaves  and  berries 
are  faid  to  partake  of  the  properties  of  opium  ;  and 
the  juice  of  the  berries  is  ufeful  in  inflammations  of 
the  eyes.  Linnsus  fays,  that  the  root  will  vomit  as 
well  as  ipecacuanha,  but  muft  be  taken  in  double  the 
quantity.  Goats  and  fheep  eat  the  plant;  cows,  horles, 
and  fwine,  refufe  it.  Though  this  plant  has  been 
reckoned  of  a  poifonous  nature,  being  ranked  amon^' 
the  aconites ;  yet  late  authors  attribute  quite  other 
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properties  to  it,  efteeming  it  to  be  a  coOTtcr-poifon, 

and  good  in  malignant  and  peftilencial  fevers. 

Herb  Paris  of  Canada  or  of  America,  Trillhm,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  trigynia  clafs  :  The 
charafters  ^re,  that  it  has  a  three- leaved  fpreading  em- 
pslement,  and  three  oval  petals;  it  has  fix  awl-fiiaped 
itamipn,  terminated  by  oblong  iummits,  and  a  roundifli 
germen  with  three  flender  recurved  ftyles,  crowned  by 
fingle  ftigmas ;  the  germen -afterwards  becomes  a  round- 
ifh  berry,  with  three  cells  filled  with  roundifli  feeds. 
There  are  three  fpecies. 

Plajier  of  PsRts.    See  Plaster  of  Paris. 
_  PARISH,  the  prccin(a  of  a  parochial  church,  or  a 
circuit  of  ground  inhabited  by  people  who  belong  to 
one  church,  and  are  under  the  particular  charge  of  its 
miniftcr. 

The  word  comes  from  the  JLatin  parochia^  the  Greeic 
trcxqoiKisc  habitation  ;  co  mpounded  of  'ra/)«  neaty  and  "jx'.f 
houfe. — Accordingly  Du  C  angc  obferves,  that  the  name 
t^aj^ixia  ^vas  anciently  given  to  the  whole  territory  of 
a  bifhop,  and  derives  it  from  neighbourhood ;  becaufc 
the  primitive  Chriftians^  not  daring  to  alTemble  open- 
Jy  in  cities,  were  forced  to  meet  fecretly  in  neighbour- 
houfes. 

In  the  ancient  church  there  was  one  large  edifice  in 
each  city  for  the  people  to  meet  in  ;  and  this  they 
called  parochia,  ««  parifli."  But  the  fignification  of  the 
word  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  by  a  parifh  was 
meant  a  diocefe,  or  the  extent  of  the  jurifdidion  of  a 
bifliop,  confining  of  feveral  churches;  unlefs  we  will 
fuppofe,  as  fome  do,  that  thofe  bifhops  were  only  pa- 
llors of  fingle  churches.  Du  Pin  obferves,  that  coun- 
try parifiies  had  not  their  origin  before  the  4th  cen. 
tury  ;  but  thofe  of  cities  are  more  ancient.  The  city 
of  Alexandria  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  was 
divided  into  parirties. 

How  ancient  the  divifion  of  parifhes  is,  is  not  indeed 
abfolutely  certain  ;  for  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity 
in  this  ifland,  pari  flies  were  unknown,  or  at  leaft  fignified 
the  fame  that  a  diocefe  now  does.    There  was  then  no 
appropriation  of  ecclefiaftical  dues  to  any  particular 
church  ;  but  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contribute 
his  tith*8  to  any  prieft  or  church  he  pleafed,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  do  it  to  fome  ;  or  if  he  made  no  fpe- 
cial  appropriation  thereof,  they  were  paid  to  the  hi- 
Ihop,  whofe  duty  it  wias  to  diltribute  them  among  the 
clergy,  and  for  other  pious  purpofes,  according  to  his 
own  difcretion.    Camden  fays  England  was  divided 
into  parifhes  by  archbifliop  Honorius  about  the  year 
630.     Sir  Henry  Hobart  maintains  that  parifhes  were 
firft  erected  by  the  council  uf  Lateran,  held  A.  D.  1 1 79. 
But  Mr  Selden  proves,  that  the  clergy  lived  in  co'ra- 
rnon  without  any  divifion  of  parifhes,  long  after  the 
time  mentioned  by  Camden  ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
Saxon  laws,  that  parifhes  were  in  being  long  before 
the  council  of  Lateran  in  1179.    The  diftinaion  of 
parifhes  occurs  in  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  about  the 
year  970.  It  feems  pretty  clear  and  certain,  fays  judge 
Blackftone  (Com.  Vol.  I.  p.  112.),  that  the  bouada- 
rics  of  parifhes  were  firft  afcertained  by  thofe  of  a  ma- 
Hor  or  manors  ;  becaufe  it  very  feldom  happens  ihat  a 
manor  extends  itfelf  over  more  than  one  parifh,  though 
there  are  often  many  manors  in  one  parifh.  The  lords, 
he  adds,  as  Chriftianity  fpread,  began  to  build  church! 
es  upon  their  own  demefnes  or  waftes,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate 
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commodate  their  tenants  in  one  or  two  adjoining  lord- 
(hips ;  and  that  they  might  have  divine  fervice  re- 
gularly performed  tjierein,  obliged  all  their  tenants  to 
appropriate  their  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  one 
officiating  minifter,  inflead  of  leaving  therfi  at  liberty 
to  diftribute  them  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  in 
general ;  and  this  tra6l  of  land,  the  tithes  of  which 
were  fo  appropiated,  formed  a  diftind  parilh;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  frequent  intermixture  of  pariihes  one 
with  another.  For  if  a  lord  had  a  parcel  of  hnd  de- 
tached from  the  main  of  his  eftate,  but  not  fufficient 
to  form  a  parifh  of  itfelf,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  en- 
dow hio  newly  crefted  church  with  the  tithes  of  fiich 
lands.  Extra-parochial  waftes  and  marH,!  lands,  when 
improved  and  drained,  are  by  17  Geo.  11.  cap.  37.  to 
be  aflefled  to  all  parochial  rates  in  the  parifn  next  ad- 
joining. Camden  reckons  9284  parilhis  in  England ; 
and  Chamberlayne  Riakes  99  1  3.  They  are  now  ge- 
nerally reckoned  a'aout  ic,ooo. 

PARisH-C/erk.  In  every  parifh  the  parfon,  vicar,  &c. 
hath  a  pnriih -clerk  un  r  him,  who  is  the  loweft 'officer 
of  the  church.  Thefe  were  formerly  clerks  in  orders, 
and  their  bufmefs  at  firft  was  to  of&ciate  at  the  altar  ; 
for  which  they  hnd  a  competent  maintenance  by  offer- 
ings ;  but  they  are  now  laymen,  and  have  certain  fees 
with  the  parfon  on  chriftenings,  marriages,  burials, 
&c.  befides  wages  for  their  maintenance.  The  law 
looks  upon  thtm  as  officers  for  life:  and  they  are  cho- 
fen  by  the  minifter  of  the  parifh,  unlefs  there  Is  a  cu- 
ftoin  for  the  parifhioners  or  churchwardens  to  choofe 
them  ;  in  which  cafe  the  canon  cannot  abrogate  fucli 
cuflom  ;  and  when  chofen  it  is  'to  be  fignified,  and 
they  are  to  be  fworn  into  their  office  by  the  archdea- 
con, for  which  the  court  of  king's  bench  will  grant  a 
mandamus. 

PARISH  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
inhabiting  the  country  about  the  Sequana  and  Ma- 
rona.  Now  a  great  part  of  the  ifle  of  France. — 
Parifii  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain,  having  the 
Brigantes  to  the  north  and  weft,  the  German  fea  to 
the  eaft,  and  the  Coritani  to  the  fouth,  from  whom 
they  were  feparated  by  the  Humber.  Now  Mo/dernefe, 
apeninfula  of  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire. 

PARISIORUM  civiTAs.    See  Lutetia. 

PARIUM  (anc.  geog.^  a  noble  city  of  Myfia  Mi- 
nor, with  a  port  on  the  Propontis;  called  Adrajlla  by 
Homer,  according  to  Pliny;  but  Strabo  diftin^mifhes 
them  :  according  to  others,  the  Paejlos  of  Homer. 
Par'iani,  the  peaple  (Strabo).  The  birthplace  of  Ne- 
optolemus  furnamed  Glojfographus  (Strabo).  Here 
ftood  a  Cupid  equal  in  exquifitc  workmanfhip  to  the 
Cnidian  Venus. 

PARK  (French parque,  i.  e.  locus  tnclufus),  is  a  large 
quantity  of  ground  inclofed  and  privileged  for  wild 
beails  of  chafe,  by  the  king's  grant  or  prefcription. 
See  Chase  and  Forest. 

Manwood  defines  a  chafe  to  be  *'  a  privileged  place, 
for  beafts  af  venery,  anJ!  other  wild  beails  of  the^fo- 
refl  and  chafe,  tam  fyhsfires,  qiiam  campejlres  -^^  and 
differs  from  a  chafe  or  warren,  in  that  it  mult  be  in- 
cloftd  :  for  if  it  lies  opeu,  it  is  good  taufe  of  feizure 
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into  the  king*8  hands,  as  a  thing  fprfelted  ;  as  a  free 
chafe  is,  if  it  be  inclofed  :  befides,  the  owaer  cannot 
have  an  adtion  againll  fuch  as  hunt  in  his  park,  if  it 
lies  open.  No  man  can  eredt  a  park  without  licence 
under  the  broad  feal ;  for  the  common  law  does  not 
encourage  matter  of  pleafure,  which  brings  no  profit 
to  the  commonwealth.  But  there  may  be  a  park  in 
reputation  erefted  without  any  lawful  warrant  ;  and 
the  owner  may  bring  his  aftion  againfl  perfons  kiUing 
his  desf. 

To  a  park  three  things  are  required.  I .  A  grant 
thereof.  2.  Inclofures  by  pale,  wall,  or  hedge. 
3.  Bcrtfls  of  a  park;  fuch  as  the  buck,  doe,  &c.  And 
where  all  the  deor  are  deftroyed,  it  fhall  no  more  be 
accounted  a  park  ;  for  a  park  confifts  of  vert,  vcnifon, 
and  inclofurc  ;  and  if  it  is  determined  in  any  of  them, 
it  is  a  total  difparking. 

Parks  as  well  as  chafes  are  fubjetl  to  the  common 
law,  and  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  forefl  laws. 

Park,  as  connected  with  gardening.  See  Garden- 
ing. 

A  park  and  a  garden  are  more  nearly  allied  than  a 
farm  and  a  garden^*,  and  can  therefore  be  accommo-*  See  Tarm 
dated  to  each  other  without  any  difparagement  to  ei-and  Gar- 
ther.  A  farm^lofes  fome  of  its  charaaeriftic  proper- 
ties  by  the  connc>5tion,  and  the  advantage  is  on  the 
part  of  the  garden  ;  but  a  park  thus  bordered  retains 
all  its  own  excellencies  ;  they  are  only  enriched,  not 
counteracted,  by  the  intermixture.  The  molt  perfect 
compofition  of  a  place  th:4t  can  be  imagined,  confifts 
of  a  garden  opening  into  a  park,  with  a  fhort  walk 
through  the  latter  to  a  farm,  and  ways  along  its  gladea 
to  ridings  in  the  country ;  but  to  the  farm  and  the  ri- 
dings the  park  is  no  more  than  a  paffage;  and  its  wooda 
and  its  builiings  are  but  circumllances  in  their  views f 
its  fcenes  can  be  communicated  only  to  the  garden. 

The  affinity  of  the  two  fubje6ts  is  fo  clofe,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  cxadt  line  of  feparatioir 
between  th'em.  Gardens  have  lately  encroached  very 
much  both  in  extent  and  in  ftyle  on  the  charafter  of  a 
park  ;  but  ftill  there  are  fcenes  in  the  one  which  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  other.  The  fmall  fequeftered 
fpots  which  are  agreeable  in  a  garden  would  be  trivial 
in  a  park;  and  the  fpacious lawns  which  are  among  the 
nohleft  features  of  the  latter,  woiild  in  the  former  fa- 
tigue by  their  want  of  variety  ;  even  fuch  as,  being  of 
a  moderate  extent,  may  be  admitted  into  either,  will 
feem  bare  and  naked,  if  not  broken  in  the  one;  and 
lofe  much  of  their  greatnefs,  if  broken  in  the  other. 
The  proportion  of  a  part  to  the  whole  is  a  meafure  of 
its  dimenfions  :  it  often  deterir.ine&  the  proper  fize  foF 
an  objeft,  as  well  as  the  fpace  fit  to  be  allotted  to 
fcene;^  and  regulates  the  ftjle  which  ought  to  be  af- 
figned  to  either. 

But  whatever  diflinftions  the  extent  may  occafioa 
between  a  park  and  a  garden,  a  liate  of  highly  culti- 
vated nature  is  coniiftent  with  each  of  their  charaAers',, 
and  may  in  both  be  of  the  fame  kind,  though  in  dif» 
ferent  degrees. 

The  excellencies  both  of  a  park  and  of  a  garden  are 
happily  blended -at  Hagley  (a),  where  the  fcenes  are 

equally 


(a)  Near  Stourbridge,  in  Worcefterfhire,  the  feat  of  Lord  Lytteiton, 
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^  ^quaHy  elegant  and  noble.  It  is  fituated  in  t>ie  niidft 
of  a  fertile  and  lovely  country,  between  the  Cient  and 
the  Witchberry  hills;  neither  of  which  are  within  the 
pale,  but  both  belong  to  the  place.  The  latter  rife  in 
three  beautiful  fwdls.  One  of  them  is  covered  with 
wood;  another  is  an  open  fhjep-vvalk,  with  an  obelift: 
on  thefummit;  on  the  third,  the  portico  of  the  temple 
of  Thefeufi,  exaftly  on  the  model  of  that  at  Athenji, 
and  little  kfs  in  the  dimenfions,  ftands  boldly  out  upon 
the  brow,  backed  by  the  dark  ground  of  a  fir  planta- 
tion, and  has  a  moil  majeftic  appearance  above  the 
iiteps  which  fall  before  and  befide  it.  The  houfe  is 
iktw  to  the  greateft  advantage  from  thefe  eminences, 
and  every  point  of  them  commands  fomc  beauriful 
profpeft.  The  bufy  town  of  Stourbridfre  is  juil  be- 
low them  ;  the  ruins  of  Dudley  caltle  rife  in  the  off- 
'Jtip  ;  the  country  is  f  .'1  of  induilry  and  inhabitants; 
and  a  fmall  pcn-tion  of  the  moor,  where  the  minerals, 
manufadured  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  d'lg,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  horizon,  accounts  for  the  richnefs, 
■without  derogating  from  the  beauty,  of  the  landfcape. 
Fronfi  the  Clent  hills  the  views  are  ftill  greater  ;  they 
extend  on  one  fide  to  the  black  mountains  in  Wales,  a 
long  ridge  which  appears,  at  60  miles  diftan  -e,  in  the 
Interval  between  the  unwieldy  heap  of  the  Malvern  hills 
and  the  folitaiy  peak  of  the  Wrekin,  each  30  miles 
clF,  and  as  many  afunder.  The  fmoke  of  Vi/orcefter, 
the  churches  in  BirmingTiamj  anJ  thehoufes  in  Stour- 
bridge, are  dtftinftly  vifible.  The  country  is  a  mix- 
ture of  hill  and"  dale,  and  ftrongly  inclofed  ;  except  in 
one  part,  where  a  heath,  varied  by  rifing  ground?, 
pieces  of  water,  and  feveral  objeAs,  forms  an  agreeabie 
contrail  to  the  cultivation  which  furrounds  it.  From 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Clent  hills,  the  profped  ip 
lefs  extenfive  ;  but  the  ground  is  more  rude  and  bro- 
ken ;  it  is  often  overfpread  with  large  and  beautiful 
woods;  and  the  view  is  dignified  with  numerous  feats. 
The  bills  alfo  being  very  irregular,  large  advanced  pro- 
montories frequently  interrupt  the  fight,  and  vary  the 
fcene:  in  other  parts,  deep  valleys  flielving  down  to- 
wards the  country  below,  exhibit  the  objedls  there  in 
different  lights.  In  one  of  thefe  holUws  is  built  a 
neat  cottage,  under  a  deep  defcent,  iheltered  beficea 
by  plantations,  and  prefenting  ideas  of  retirement  in 
the  midft  offo  much  open  expofure;  from  the  heights 
above  It,  Is  fecn  all  that  view  which  bef®re  was  com- 
manded  from  the  Witchberry  hills,  but  which  is  feen 
here  over  Hagley  pprk;  a  noble  fore-ground,  beautiful 
in  itfelf,  and  completing  the  landfcape. 

The  houfe,  though  low  in  the  park.  Is  yet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  which  it  overlooks  to  a  very  diilant 
horizon.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  lavvri  of  fint  uneven 
ground,  and  diverfified  with  large  clumps,  little  groups, 
and  fingle  trees.  It  Is  open  in  front,  Lut  covered  on  one 
fide  by  the  Witchberry  hills  ;  on  the  other  fide,  and 
behind,  by  the  eminences  In  the  park,  which  are  high 
and  fteep,  and  all  overfpread  with  a  lofty  hanging 
wood.  The  lawn  prefling  to  the  foot,  or  creeping  up 
the  Hopes  of  thefe  hills,  and  fomo'times  winding  along 
glades  Into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  traces  a  beautiful 
outline  to  a  fylvan  fcene,  already  rich  to  luxuriance  in 
maflinefs  of  foliage  and  ftatehnefs  of  growth. 

But  though  the  wood  appears  to  be  entire,  It  In  rea- 
3ity  opens  frequently  Into  lawns,  which  occupy  much 

^f  the  fpace  within  it. '  In  the  number,  the  variety, 
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and  the  beauty  of  thefe  lawns,  In  the  fiia(5es  of  the  re- 
parations between  them,  in  their  beauties  alfo,  and 
their  varieties,  the  glory  rf  Haglejr  confiRs.  No  two 
of  the  openings  are  alike  in  dimenfions,  in  fiiape,  or  In 
charafter.  One  Is  of  no  more  than  five  or  fix  acres  ; 
another  of  not  lefs  than  fifty;  and  others  are  of  all  the 
intermediate  fizes.  Some  firetch  out  into  lengthened 
glades ;  fome  widen  every  way:  they  are  again  diftin- 
guifhed  by  buildings,  by  profpeds,  and  often  by  the 
ftyle  only  of  the  plantations  around  them.  The 
boundary  of  one  Is  defciibed  by  a  few  carelefs  lines  ; 
that  ot  another  Is  compofed  of  many  pares,  very  diffe^. 
rent,  and  very  irregular :  and  the  ground  is  never  flat; 
Imt  falls  fometimes  in  fteep  deicents,  fometimes  In 
gentle  declivities,  waves  along  eafy  fwells,  or  is  thrown 
into  broken  inequalities,  with  endlefs  variety. 

An  oftagon  feat,  facred  to  the  memory  of  Thomfon., 
and  erefted  on  his  favourite  fpot,  ftands  on  the  bro\y 
of  a  fteep;  a  m.ead  winds  along  the  valley  beneath,  till 
it  is  loft  on  either  h^nd  behind  fome  trees.  Oppofite  to 
the  feat,  a  noble  wood  crowns  the  top,  and  feathers 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  large  oval  fuelling  hill. 
Asitdefcends  on  one  fide,  the  diftant  country  becomes 
the  offskip.  Over  the  fall,  on  the  other  fide,  the  Clent 
hill  appears.  A  dufliy  antique  tower  ftands  juft  below 
them,  at  the  extremity  of  the  wood;  and  In  the  midft 
of  it  13  feen  a  Doric  portico,  called  Pope's  But/d- 
ing, with  part  of  the  lawn  before  it.  The  fcene  is  very 
fimple:  the  principal  features  are  great  ;  they  prevail 
over  all  the  reft,  and  are  Intimately  connefted  with  each 
other. 

The  next  opening  Is  fmall,  circling  about  a  rotusda 
on  a  knoll,  to  the  foot  of  which  the  ground  rifcs  every 
v/ay.  The  trees  which  fi)rround  it  are  large;  but  their 
foliage  Is  not  very  thick  ;  and  their  ftems  appearing 
beneath,  their  ramifications  lietween  the  boughs  are, 
la  fo  confined  a  fpot,  very  diftinguiftied  and  agreeable 
circumftances.  Jt  is  retired;  has  no  profped;  no  vlfibk 
outlet  but  one,  and  that  is  fliort  and  narrow,  to  a 
bridge  with  a  portico  upon  it,  which  terminates  a 
piece  of  water. 

The  grove  behind  the  rotunda  feparatts  this  from 
a  large,  airy,  forelt  glade,  thinly  fldrted  with  wood, 
carelefs  of  drefs,  and  much  overgrown  with  fern.  The 
wildnefs  Is  an  acceptable  relief  in  the  midft  of  fo  much 
elegance  and  Improvement  as  reign  in  the  ntighbour- 
ing  lawns  :  and  the  place  Is  in  itfelf  pleafant  ;  in  na 
part  confined  ;  and  from  a  Gothic  feat  at  the  end  is  a 
perfpedlive  view  of  that  wood  and  tower  which  were 
feen  before  In  front,  together  with  the  Witchberry 
bills,  and  a  wide  range  of  country. 

The  tower,  which  In  profpeft  Is  always  connefted 
with  wood,  ftands  however,  on  a  piece  of  down,  whick 
ftretches  along  the  broad  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  fpreads 
on  each  hand  for  fome  way  down  the  fides.  Thick 
groves  catch  the  falls.  The  defcent  on  the  right  Is  foon 
loft  under  the  trees  ;  but  that  on  the  left  being  fteeper 
and  Ihorter,  It  may  be  followed  to  the  bottom.  A  wood 
hangs  on  the  declivity,  which  Is  continued  In  the  val- 
ley beneath.  The  tower  overlooks  the  whole :  it  feeras 
the  remains  of  a  caftle,  partly  entire,  partly  in  ruins, 
and  partly  overgrown  with  bufties.  A  fin'^r  fituation 
cannot  be  Imagined  :  It  is  phced  In  an  expofed  unfre- 
quented fpot ;  commands  an  cxtenfivc  profpeft ;  and 
is  everywhere  an  i^terefting  objed. 
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At  the  end  of  the  valley  below  It,  in  an  obfcure  cor- 
ner,  and  (hut  out  from  aU  view,  is  a  hermitage,  com- 
pofed  of  roots  and  of  mofs  :  high  banks,  and  a  thick 
covert  darkened  with  horfe-chefnuts,  confine  the  fe- 
quellered  fpot:  a  little  rill  trickles  through  it,  and  two 
fraall  pieces  c>f  water  occupy  the  bottom.  They  are 
feen  on  one  fide  through  groups  of  trees  ;  the  other  is 
open,  but  covered  with  fern.  This  valley  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  p.-.rk ;  and  the  Clent  hills  rife  in  all  their 
irregularity  immediately  above  it. 

The  other  defcent  from  the  caftle  is  a  long  decli- 
vity,  covered  like  the  reft  with  noble  woods,  in  which 
fine  lawns  are  again  embofomed,  differing  ftill  from 
the  former,  and  from  each  other.  In  one,  the  ground 
is  very  rough,  the  boundary  is  much  broken,  and 


frequent  gllmpfes  of  the  ^country  are  feen  in  perfpec* 
tive  through  openings  between  them.  In  the  brow  is 
a  feat,  in  the  proudeft  fituation  of  all  Hagley ;  it  com- 
mands a  view  down  the  bold  f-veep  of  the  la«'n,  and 
over  a  valley  filled  with  the  nobleft  trees,  up  to  the 
heights  beyond.  One  of  thofe  heights  is  covered  with 
a  hanging  wood ;  which  opens  only  to  Ihow  Thom- 
fon's  feat,  and  the  gioves  and  the  fteeps  about  It :  the 
others  are  the  Witchberry  hills,  which  feem  to  prefs 
forward  into  the  iandfcape  ;  and  the  maffy  heads  of 
the  trees  in  the  vale,  uniting  into  a  continued  fiirface, 
form  a  broad  bafe  to  the  temple  of  Thefcus,  hide  the 
fvvell  on  which  it  is  built,  and  crowd  up  to  the  very 
foundation.  Farther  back  ftands  the  obeHfli  ;  before  it 
is  the  ftieep-walk  ;  behind  it  the  Witchberry  wood. 
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marked  only  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  Ihoot  up    The  temple  is  backed  by  the  firs;  and  both  thefe  plan- 


high  before  the  branches  begin.  The  next  is  niore 
fimple  ;  and  the  ground  falls  from  an  even  bto>v  into 
one  large  hollow,  which  flopes  towards  the  glen,  where 
it  finks  into  the  covert.  This  has  a  communication 
through  a  Ihort  glade,  and  between  two  groves,  with 
another  called  the  Ttuian  iawn,  from  the  refemblance 
which  it  is  faid  to  bear  to  thofe  of  that  celebrated 
ifland  :  it  is  encompaffed  with  the  ftatelieft  trees,  all 
frefh  and  vigorous,  and  fo  full  of  leaf,  that  not  a  ftem, 
not  a  branch,  appears,  but  large  maffes  of  foliage  only 
defcribe  an  undulatiisg  outline  :  the  effea,  however, 
is  not  produced  by  the  boughs  feathering  down  to  the 
bottom  ;  they  in  appearance  ihoot  out  horizontally,  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  to  a  furprifing  diftance,and 
form  underneath  an  edging  of  fhade,  into  which  the 
Tetreat  is  immediate  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  The 
verdure  of  the  turf  is  as  luxuriant  there  as  in  the  open 
fpace:  the  ground  gently  waves  in  both  oyer  eafy 
fwells  and  little  dips,  juil  varying,  not  breaking,  the 
furface.  No  ftrong  lints  are  drawn ;  no  ftriking  ob- 
jefts  are  admitted ;  but  all  is  of  an  even  temper,  all 
mild,  placid,  and  ferene ;  in  the  gayeft  feafon  of  the 
day  not  more  than  cheerful,  in  the  ftillell  watch  of 
night  not  gloomy.  The  fcene  is  indeed  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter,  when  the 
moon  feenis  to  repofe  her  light  on  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  grove,  and  fteadily  marks  the  (hade  of  every  bough. 
It  is  delightful  then  to  faunter  here,  and  fee  the  grafs, 
and  the  goffamer  which  entwines  it,  gliftening  with 
dew  ;  to  liften  and  hear  nothing  ftir,  except  perhaps  a 
withered  leaf  dropping  gently  through  »  tree ;  and, 
(heltercd  from  the  chill,  to  catch  the  fre(hnefs  of  the 
€vening  air :  a  folitary  urn,  chofen  by  Mr  Pope  for 
the  l]>ot,  and  now  infcribed  to  his  memory,  when 
fliown  by  a  gleam  of  moon-light  through  the  trees, 
iixes  that  thoughtfulnefs  and  compofure  to  which  the 
mind  is  infenfibly  led  by  the  reft  of  this  elegant.fcene. 

The  Doric  Portico,  which  alfo  bears  his  name,  tho' 
not  within  fight,  is  near :  it  is  placed  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill;  and  Thomfon's  feat,  with  its  groves  and 
appendages,  are  agreeable  circumftances  in  the  profpedt 
before  it.  In  the  valley  beneath  is  fixed  a  bench, 
which  commands  a  variety  of  (hort  views ;  one  is  up 
the  afcent  to  the  portico,  and  others  through  openings 
in  the  wood  to  the  bridge  and  the  rotunda. 

The  next  lawn  is  large  :  the  ground  is  ftcep  and  ir- 
regular, but  inclines  to  one  direftion,  and  falls  from 
-every  fide  into  the  general  declivity  :  the  outline  is  di- 
verfified  by  many  groyps  of  trees  on  the, flopes  i_  and 
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tationa  are  connected  with  that  vaft  fylvan  fcene  which 
overfpreads  the  other  hill  and  all  the  intermediate 
valley.  Such  extent  of  wood;  fuch  variety  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  it ;  objefts  fo  illuftrious  in  themfelves,  and 
ennobled  by  their  fituations,  each  conirafted  to  each, 
every  one  diftin<St,  and  all  happily  united  :  the  parts 
fo  beautiful  of  a  whole  fo  great,  feen  from  a  charm- 
ing  lawn,  and  furrounded  by  a  delightful  country, 
compofe  all  together  a  fcene  of  real  magnificence  and 
grandeur. 

The  feveral  lawns  are  feparated  by  the  fineft  trees  j 
which  fometimes  grow  in  airy  groves,  chequered  with 
gleams  of  light,  and  open  to  every  breeze  ;  but  more 
frequently,  whofe  great  branches  meeting  or  croflkig 
each  other,  caft  a  deep  impenetrable  (hade.  Large 
boughs  feathering  down  often  intercept  the  fight ;  or 
a  vacant  fpace  is  filled  with  coppice-wood,  nut,  haw- 
thorn, and  hornbeam,  whofe  tufted  heads  mixing  with 
the  foliage,  and  whofe  little  ftems  cluftering  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  thicken  and  darken  the  planta- 
tion. Here  and  there  the  divifion  is  of  fuch  coppice- 
wood  only,  which  then  being  lefs  conftrained  and  op- 
prefled,  fprings  up  ftronger,  fpreads  further,  and  joins 
in  a  low  vaulted  covering :  in  other  places  the  (hade  is 
high,  over-arched  by  the  talleft  a(h,  or  fpreads  under 
the  branches  of  the  moft  venerable  oaks.  They  rife  ia 
every  (liape,  they  are  difpofed  in  every  form  in  which 
trees  can  grow.  The  ground  beneath  them  is  fome- 
times almott  level ;  fometimes  a  gentle  fwell ;  but  ge- 
nerally very  irregular  and  breken.  In  feveral  places, 
large  hollows  wind  down  the  fides  of  the  hills,  worn 
in  the  ftormy  months  by  water-courfes,  but  worn 
many  ages  ago.  Very  old  oaks  in  the  midft  of  the 
channels  prove  their  antiquity  :  fome  of  them  arc  per- 
fedly  dry  moft  part  of  the  year  ;  and  fome  are  water- 
ed  by  little  rills  all  the  fummer :  they  are  deep  and 
broad  ;  the  fides  are  commonly  fteep  ;  often  abrupt 
and  hollow  ;  and  the  trees  on  the  bank  fometimes  ex- 
tend their  roots,  all  covered  with  mofs,  over  the  chan* 
nels  of  the  water.  Low  down  in  one  of  thefe  glens, 
under  a  thick  (hade  of  horfe-chefnuts,  is  a  plain  bench, 
in  the  midft  of  feveral  little  currents  and  water  falls, 
running  among  large  loofe  ftones,  and  the  ftumps  of 
dead  trees,  with  which  the  ground  h  broken.  Gn  the 
brink  of  another  glen,  which  is  diftingui(hed  by  a 
numerous  rookery,  is  a  feat  in  a  ftill  wilder  fituation, 
near  a  deeper  hollow,  and  in  a  darker  gloom:  the  falh 
aic  nearly  perpendicular ;  the  roots  of  fome  of  the 
trees  are  almoft  hgre,  from  the  earth  having  crumbled 
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away  j  hrgt  houghs  of  otliersy  finking  with  their  own 
J  weighty  fecm  ready  to  break  from  the  trunks  they  be- 
long to  ;  and  the  fineft  afh,  ftill  growing.  He  aU  aflaEt 
the  water-courfe  below,  which,  though  the  ftrea.n  runs 
id  winter  only,  yet  conftantly  retains  the  black  tinge 
of  damp,  and  calls  a  chill  all  around. 

Gravel- walks  are  condudled  acrofs  the  glens,  through 
the  -woods,  the  groves,  or  the  thickets^  and  along  the 
fides  of  the  lawns,  concealed  generally  frorn  the  fight, 
but  always  ready  for  the  communication,  and  leading 
to  the  principal  fcenes.  The  frequency  of  thefe  walks, 
the  number  and  the  ftyle  of  the  !)uildings,  and  the  high 
prefervation  in  which  all  the  place  is  kept,  give  to  tlie 
whole  park  the  air  of  a  garden.  There  is,  however, 
one  fpot  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpofe,  and 
more  artificially  difpofed  than  the  reft  ;  it  is  a  narrow 
valfe,  divided  into  three  parts  :  one  of  them  is  quite 
filled  with  water,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  path, 
but  thick  trees  on  either  fide  come  down  quite  to  the 
brink  ;  and  between  them  the  fight  is  conducted  to 
the  bridge  with  a  portico  upon  it,  which  clofes  the 
view  :  another  part  of  this  vale  is  a  deep  gloom,  over- 
hung with  large  afli  and  oaks,  and  darkened  below 
by  a  number  of  yews  :  thefe  are  fcattered  over  very 
uneven  ground,  and  open  underneath  ;  but  they  are 
enco^ppSfTed  by  a  thick  covert,  under  which  a  ftream 
falls,  frorh  a  ftony  channel,  down  a  rock  ;  other  rills 
drop  into  the  current,  which  afterwards  pours  over  a 
fecond  cafcade  into  the  third  aivifion  ©f  the  vale, 
■Vrherc  it  forms  a  piece  of  water,  and  is  loft  under  the 
bridge.  The  view  from  this  bridge  is  a  perfeft  opera- 
fccne,  through  all  the  divifions  of  the  vale  up  to  the 
rotunda.  Both  thefe  buildings,  and  the  other  decora- 
tions of  the  fpot,  are  of  the  fpeeies  generally  confined 
to  a  garden.  The  hermitage  alfo,  which  has  been  de- 
fcribed,  and  its  appendages,  are  in  a  ftyle  which  does 
not  belong  to  a  park  ;  but  through  all  the  reft  of  the 
place,  the  two  charafters  are  intimately  blended.  The 
whole  is  one  fubjeft  ;  and  it  was  a  bold  idea  to  con- 
ceive that  one  to  be  capable  of  fo  much  variety  ;  it  re- 
quired the  moft  vigorous  efforts  of  a  fertile  fancy  to 
carry  that  idea  into  execution.    See  Gardening. 

Park  of  Art'ilUry,    See  Artillery. 

Pauk  of  Provi/iom^  in  military  affairs,  the  place 
wlicre  the  futlers  pitch  their  tents  in  the  rear,  aad  fell 
their  provifiona  to  the  foldiers.  Likewife  that  place 
where  the  bread-waggons  are  diawn  up,  and  where 
the  tioops  receive  their  ammunition-bread,  being  the 
ftore  of  the  army. 

PARKER  (Matthew),  the  fecond  Proteftant  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,^  was  born  at  Norwich  in  the 
year  1504,  the  19th  of  Henry  VII.  His  father,  who 
was  a  man  in  trade,  died  when  our  author  was  about 
12  years  old  ;  but  his  mother  took  fpecial  care  of  his 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  17  fent  him  to  Corpus- 
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Chri^i  college  in  Cambridge,  where,  (a  1523,  be  took 
his  bachelor's  degree.  In  1527  he  was  ordained,  crea- 
ted  mafter  of  arts,  and  chofen  fellow  of  the  college 
Haying  obtained  a  licence  to  preach,  he  frequently 
held  forth  at  St  Paul's  crofs  in  London,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1533  or  1 534  he  was  made 
chaplani  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  obtained  for 
him  the  deanery  of  Stoke-Clare  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
founded  a  grammar-fchool.  After  the  deafch  of  the 
queen,  king  Henry  made  him  his  own  chaplain,  and 
in  1541  prebendary  of  Ely.  In  1544,  he  was,  bv 
the  king  8  command,  eleded  mafter  of  Corpus-ChrilH 
college,  and  the  following  year  vice-chancellor  of  the 
univerfity.  In  1547  he  loft  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  by 
the  diflolution  of  that  college.  In  the  fame  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Harleftone,  a  Norfolk 
gentleman. 

In  the  year  1552  he  was  nominated,  by  Edward  VL 
to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  which,  with  his  other  pre- 
ferments,  enabled  him  to  live  in  great  affluence :  but 
the  papift  Mary  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne  be- 
fore  he  was  deprived  of  every  thing  he  held  in  the 
church,  and  obliged  to  live  in  obfcurity,  frequently 
changing  his  place  of  abode  t©  avoid  the  fate  of  the 
other  reformers. 

_  Queen  Ehaabeth  afcended  the  throne  in  ic  c8:  and 
in  the  following  year  Dr  Parker,  from  indigence  and 
ebfcurity,  was  at  once  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury  (a)  i  an  honour  which  he  neither  folieited  nor 
dehrcd.  In  this  high  ftation  he  afted  with  fpirit  and 
propriety.  He  vifited  his  cathedral  and  diocefe  in 
1560,  1565,  1570,  and  1573.  He  repaired  and 
beautified  his  palace  at  Lambeth  at  a  vaft  expence 
The  fum  which  the  repairs  of  the  palace  and  great 
hall  at  Canterbui7  coft  him  was  upwards  of  1400!. 
fl:erhng,  which  is  at  leaft  equal  to  ten  times  the  fum 
now-a  days.  Both  thg  palace  and  great  hall  were 
in  decay,  partly  through  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
partly  through  that  of  fire.  The  hall,  built  by  Arch- 
bifhop  Huber  in  the  12th  century,  was  famous  in  hif- 
tory  for  the  great  feafts  that  had  been  made  there  by 
archbilTiops  and  abbots  in  former  times ;  in  particular, 
at  the  nuptial  feafts  of  king  Edward  I.  in  1290  ;  at 
the  inftallation  of  the  abbot  of  St  Auftin's  in  1300; 
at  the  mthronizatioa  of  George  NeviU  archbifhop  of 
York  in  T464  ;  and  of  Archbifhop  Warham  in  1504, 
when  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham  aded  as  lord  high 
fteward  of  his  houfehold  ;  and,  laftly,  for  the  entertain- 
ment  given  by  that  archbifhop  in  1519  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Henry  VIXI.  Queen  Catherine,  &c.  In 
1565  Archbifhop  Parker  gave  three  entertainments  in 
this  hall  at  Whitfuntide  (which  lafted  three  days),  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  in  afHze  time.  At  the  two  firft 
of  thefe  the  archbifhop  himfelf  fat  ia  the  midft  of  the 
uppermoft  table  ;  on  his  left  hand  the  Mayor,  &c.  and 


wt^  He  was  c  f  t^d  December  17^  I559>  in  Lambeth  chapel,  by  Barlow  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  Scory 
hifhop  of  Hereford,  Coverdale  bifliop  of  Exeter,  and  Hodgkin  futtragan  biftiop  of  Bedford  This  deferves 
to  be  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  the  Romanifts  afFerted  afterwards  that  he  had  been  confecrated  at  the 
Nag  s-head  inn  or  tavern  in  Cheapfide.  But  this  notorious  and  improbable  falfehood  hath  been  fully  confuted 
k>y  Mafon  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  concerning  the  Confecration  and  Ordination  of  B.fhops, 
At  V  ri-^  ?T  ri';^  Confecration  of  Proteftant  BUhops  vindicated;  and  by  Courayer  in  his  Defence 
•i  the  Validity  of  En^hfli  OrdiHations,  1728,  3  vols  8vo  ;  and  even  by  many  Catholics 
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fo  on  one  (lie  of  the  hall  a  continued  row  of  men  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  filled  the  other  tables  ;  and  on 
his  right  hand  fat  only  forac  noble  women  and  ladies 
of  quality,  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  carrefponding 
to  the  row  of  men  on  the  other  lide  :  which  or<ier  of 
placing  the  women  was  obferved  in  honour  of  the 
queen.    The  firft  rank  of  guefts  being  rifen,  and  the 
tables  cleared,  they  were  furiiiflied  again,  and  filled  the 
fecond  time.    At  the  laft  feaft,  which  was  grander 
than  all  the  reft,  the  archbifhop  entertained  the  two 
judges  who  went  that  circuit  (b),  the  attorney-general, 
the  high  fheriff,  with  all  who  met  at  thefe  alfizes,  as 
juftices  of  the  peace,  advocates  and  common  lawyers, 
and  all  the  reft  of  proftors  and  attorneys  ;  who  all 
(with  a  promifcuous  company)  in  troops  came  in. 
The  hall  was  fet  forth  with  much  plate  of  filver  and 
gold,  adorned  with  much  tapeftry  of  Flanders  ;  and 
dainties  of  ail  forts  were  ferved  in  excellent  order  by 
none  but  the  archbiftiop's  fervants,  the  table  being 
■toften  the  fame  day  furniftied  afrefii  with  new  guefts : 
while  the  ladies  were  nobly  enteitained  in  inner  par- 
lours by  Mrs  Parker,  the  hall  being  now  filled  only 
with  gentlemen.    Otherwife,  at  thefe  feafts,  it  was 
the  archbilhop's  cuftom,  in  honour  of  matrimony,  to 
entertain  both  men  and  their  wives.    Of  this  noble 
hall  and  palace,  now  within  200  years,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  left  except  a  few  ruins.    On  Whitfunday 
1570,  and  the  two  following  days,  this  archhifhop 
feafted  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  and  their  wives 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  before  :  and  on 
Trinity  Sunday  (after  confecrating  Bifhop  Curteis  of 
Chichefter)  he  made  another  moft  archiepifcepal  feaft, 
inviting  another  archbifhop  (viz.  Grindal  of  York, 
ivho  came  thither  for  confirmation)  to  be  his  gueft : 
befidcs  whom  were  prefent  Horn  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
and  Curteis  aforefaid  of  Chichefter.    At  the  lower 
tables  fat  all  the  minifters  and  lervants  whatfoever, 
even  the  children,  who  belonged  to  that  church  ;  and 
at  the  remoteft  tables,  but  in  the  fame  hall,  in  fight, 
fat  the  poor  of  both  fexes  of  the  hofpitals  of  St  John's 
and  Harbledown.    On  July  iitb,  being  afftzcs  time, 
the  judges,  high- fheriff,  gentlemen,  and  the  common 
fort,  were  all  feafted  by  the  archbifhop  in  a  fplendid 
manner  as  before.    Soon  after  Biftiop  Sandys  of  Wor» 
cefter,  eledl  of  London,  came  to  Canterbury  to  be 
confirmed.  The  archbifhop,  on  his  return,  lodged  the 
lirft  night  at  Sittingbourn,  and  the  next  night  (after 
dining  at  Gravcfend)  came  to  Lambeth  in  barges  by 
Thames,  with  all  his  family.    Sept.  7.  1573,  being 
Elizabeth's  birth-day,  Archbifhop  Parker  enter- 
tained her  majefty,  and  as  many  noblemen,  &c.  as  were 
prefent  at  Archbifhop  Warham's  entertainment  in  the 
fame  hall  54  years  before.    The  archbifhop  (to  ufe  his 
own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Archbifllop  Grindal  of  York) 
*'  met  her  highnefs,  as  fhe  was  coming  to  Dover, 
upon  Folkftone  Down.   I  left  her  at  Dover,  and  came 
home  to  Bekefhorn  that  night  ;  and  after  that  went 
lo  Canterbury  to  receive  her  majefty  there.    Which  I 
did,  with  the  bifliops  of  Lincoln  and  Rochefter,  and 
my  fuffragan  [of  DoverJ,  at  the  weft  door;  where, 


after  tlte  grammarian  had  made  his  oration  tokcf  itpon  Parker, 
her  horfe-back,  fhe  alighted.  We  then  kneeled  down,  -v-~' 
and  faid  the  pfalra  Deus  vilfireatur,  in  Englifh,  with 
certain  other  coUefts  briefly  ;  and  that  in  our  chimera 
and  rochets.  The  quire,  with  the  dean  and  preben-  . 
daries,  flood  on  either  fide  of  the  church,  and  brought 
her  majefty  up  with  a  fquare  fong ;  flie  going  under  a 
canopy,  borne  by  four  of  her  temporal  knights,  to  her 
travtrfe,  placed  by  the  communion  board,  where  fhe 
heard  evening  fong  ;  and  after  departed  to  her  lodging 
at  St  Auilin's,  whither  I  waited  upon  her.  From  thence 
I  brought  certain  *of  the  council,  and  divers  of  the 
court,  to  my  houfe  to  fupper,  and  gave  them  14  or  15 
difhes,  furnifhed  with  two  mcfs,  at  my  long  table, 
whereat  fat  about  20  ;  and  in  the  fame  chamber  a 
third  mefs,  at  a  fquare  table,  whereat  fat  10  or  12; 
my  lefs  hall  having  three  long  tables  furnifhed  with  my 
officers,  and  with  the  guard,  and  others  of  the  court : 
and  fo  her  majefty  came  every  Sunday  to  church  to 
hear  the  fermon.  And  upon  one  Monday  it  pleafed 
her  highnefs  to  dine  in  my  great  hall,  thoroughly  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  council.  Frenchmen,  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  with  his  brethren,  &c.  ; 
her  highnefs  fitting  in  the  midft,  having  two  French 
ambaffadors  [Gondius  and  Mothe-Fenelon]  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  and  four  ladies  of  honour  at  the  other 
end.  And  fo  three  mefs  were  ferved  by  her  nobility 
at  wafhing,  her  gentlemen  and  guard  bringing  her 
difhes,  &c."  On  which  the  Archbifliop  of  York,  in 
his  anfwer,  made  this  reflexion  :  "  Your  grace's  large 
defcription  of  the  entertainment  at  Canterbury  did  fo 
lively  fet  forth  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereof  I 
almoft  thought  myfelf  to  be  one  of  your  guefts  thercj 
and  as  it  were  beholding  the  whole  order  of  all  things 
done  there.  Sir,  I  think  it  fhall  be  hard  for  any  of 
our  coat  to  do  the  like  for  one  hundred  years,  and  how 
long  after  God  knoweth."  In  this  progrefs  Lord 
Trcafurer  Burghley  was  lodged  with  Mr  Pearfon,  the 
eleventh  prebendary,  who,  the  archbifliop  fays,  "  had 
a  fine  houfe." 

He  founded  feveral  fcholarfhips  in  Bennet  or  Corpus- 
Chrifti  college  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  large  prefents 
of  plate  to  that  and  to  other  colleges  in  this  univerfity. 
He  gave  100  volumes  to  the  public  library.  He  like- 
wife  founded  a  free-fchool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancafhire. 
He  took  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with  pious  and 
learned  men  ;  and,  confidering  the  great  want  of  bibles 
in  many  places,  he,  with  the  affiftance  of  other  learned 
men,  improved  the  Englifli  tranflation,  had  it  printed 
on  a  large  paper,  and  difperfed  through  the  kingdom. 
This  worthy  prelate  died  in  the  year  1575,  aged  72, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  chapel  at  Lambeth.  He 
was  pious  without  affetlation  or  aufterity,  cheerful  and 
contented  in  the  midR  of  adverfity,  moderate  in  the 
height  of  power,  and  beneficent  beyond  example.  He 
wrote  Icveral  books  ;  and  alfo  publifhed  four  of  our 
beft  hiftorians  ;  Matthenu  of  Wejiminjlcr^  Matthe'w  Paris ^ 
Jljer's  Life  of  King  Alfred^  and  Tho.  IValJingbam.  The 
learned  archbifliop  alfo  tranflated  the  Ffalter.  This 
verfion  was  printed,  but  without  a  name ;  and  has  been 
5  C  2  attributed 


(b)  This  proves  that  the  Judges  of  aflize  thea  came  to  Canterbury,  though  it  was  then  a  county  in  itfeifj 
being  fo  made  in  146 1. 
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Packer,  attributed  to  an  obfcure  poet  of  the  name  of  Keeper. 
This  was  Wood's  apinion  ;  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  learned  author  of  the  Athena  Oxon.  was 
wrong.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  lySt,  p.  566. 
where  Parker  is  proved  to  be  the  author  of  a  veifion 
of  the  Pfalms. 

Parker  (Samuel),  an  Engh'fh  clergyman,  who,  by 
a  temporizing  fpirit,  aided  by  excellent  parts  and  confi- 
derable  learning,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ox- 
ford.   He  was  born  September  1 640,  at  Northampton, 
where  his  father  John  then  praftifed  the  law.  John 
had  been  bred  to  that  profeflion,  in  one  of  the  temples 
at  London  ;  and,  being  afterwards  againft  the  king, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  juftice  in 
1649,  where  he  gave  fentence  againft  the  three  lords, 
Capef,  Holland,  and  Hamilton,  who  were  beheaded. 
During  Cromwell's  ufurpatton,  he  was  made  an  affift- 
ant  committee  man  for  his  county.   In  1650  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  book  in  defence  of  the  new  government,  as  a 
commonwealth,  without  a  king  or  houfc  of  lords. 
June  1655,  when  Cromwell  was  declared  proteftor, 
he  was  appointed  a  commifSoner  for  removing  obftruc- 
tions  at  Worcefter-houfe  in  the  Strand,  near  London, 
and  was  fworn  ferjeant  at  law  next  day.  January 
1659,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer by  the  Rump-parliament ;  but,  upon  a  com- 
plaint againft  him,  was  quickly  difplaced.  However, 
'  he  was  again  regularly  made  ferjeant  at  law,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  at  the  firft  call 
after  the  reftoration.    In  the  mean  time,  he  carefully 
educated  bisfon  Samuel  among  the  Puritans  in  North- 
ampton ;  whence,  being  fit  for  the  univerlky,  he  was 
fent  to  Wadhara  college  in  Oxford,  and  admitted,  in 
1659,  andcr  a  prefbytcrian  tutor.     Here  he  led  a 
ftrift  and  religious  Kfe,  entered  into  a  weekly  fociety, 
then  called  the  GruellerSf  becaufe  (as  Wood  obferves) 
their  chief  diet  was  water-gruel;  and  it  was  obferved  that 
he  put  more  graves  in  his  porridge  than  all  the  reft. 
They  fafted  and  prayed,  and  met  at  a  houfe  at  Haly- 
welU  where  he  was  fo  zealous  and  conftant  at  prayers, 
fermons,  and  facraments,  that  he  was  efteemtd  one  of  the 
moft  precious  young  men  in  the  univerfity.    He  took 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  February  28.  1659-60.   Upon  the 
reftoration,  he  hefitated  what  fide  to  take   but  continu- 
ing publicly  to  fpeak  againft  Epifcopacy,  he  was  much 
difcountenanced  by  the  new  warden  Dr  Blandford,  who 
bad  been  appointed  to  that  office  upon  the  dawn  of  the 
reftoration  in  1659.    Upon  this  he  removed  to  Tri- 
nity-college, where,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Ralph  Ruth- 
well,  then  a  fenior  fellow  of  that  fociety,  he  was  ref- 
cued  from  the  prejudices  of  an  unhappy  education, 
which  ia  fad  he  publicly  avowed  in  print.    He  then 
became  a  zealous  Anti-puritan,  and  for  many  years 
afted  the  part  of  what  was  then  called  a  true  fon  of 
the  church.    In  this  temper,  having  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1663,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  reforted 
frequently  to  London,  and  became  chaplain  to  a  noble- 
man ;  continuing  to  difplay  his  wit  upon  his  old  friends 
the  Preft)yterians,  Independents,  &c. 

In  J 665,  he  publifhed  fome  Philofophical  EfTays, 
and  was  elefted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  : 
thefe  EflTays,  he  dedicated  to  Sheldon  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron;  and  in  1667 
made  him  his  chaplain.  Being  thus  in  the  road  to 
preferment,  he  left  Oxford,  and  rclided  at  Lambeib, 


und«r  the  eye  of  his  patron;  who,  In  1670,  made  him 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr  San- 
croft,  afterwards  archbifhop.  November  the  fame 
year,  he  put  himfelf  in  the  train  of  William  prince  of 
Orange,  who  vifited  Cambridge,  and  had  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  there.  November  1672, 
he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  ;  and  wa« 
made  redlor  of  Ickham  and  Chatham  in  Kent  by  the 
archbiftiop  much  about  the  fame  time.  He  was  very 
obfequious  to  the  court  during  the  reign  of  Ch.  II. 
and  upon  the  acceflion  of  bis  brother  to  the  throne, 
he  continued  the  fame  fervile  cornplaifance  ;  and  he 
foon  reaped  the  fruits  of  it  in  the  bifhopric  of  Oxford, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  James  II.  on  the  death 
of  Dr  Fell  in  1686,  being  allovved  to  hold  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury  in  coramendam.  He  was 
likewife  made  a  privy-counfellor,  and  conftitnted  by  «- 
royal  mandamus  prefidcnt  of  Magdalen -college  in  Ox- 
ford. Thefe  favours,  however,  were  the  price  of  his 
religion,  which  he  fcrupled  not  to  offer  up  a  facrifice 
to.  his  ambition.  In  this  new  change,  he  became  one 
of  the  RomiHi  mercenaries,  proftituting  his  pen  in  de- 
fending tranfubftantiation,  and  the  worfliip  of  faints 
and  images.  The  Papifts  made  fure  of  him  as  a  pro- 
felyte  ;  one  of  whom  fays  that  he  even  propofed  in 
council,  whether  it  was  not  expedient,  that  at  leaft 
one  college  in  Oxford  fhould  be  allowed  Catholics, 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  be  at  fuch  charges, 
by  going  abroad  to  ftudy.  In  the  fame  v?ay,  having 
invited  two  Popifh  noblemen,  and  one  of  the  church 
of  England,  to  an  entertainment,  he  drank  the  king'g 
heahh,  wifhing  a  happy  fuccefs  ta  all  his  affairs ; 
adding,  that  the  Proteftant  religion  in  England  feem- 
ed  to  him  to  be  in  no  better  a  condition  than  that 
of  Buda  was  before  it  was  taken,  and  that  they  were* 
next  to  Atheifts  who  dared  to  defend  that  faith. 
Nay,  fo  fhameful  was  his  conduft,  that  the  cooler 
among  the  Romanifts  condemned  it  as  too  hot  and  pre« 
cipitate.  For  example,  Father  Peter,  a  Jefuit,  and 
privy -counfellor  to  King  James,  in  a  letter  to  Father 
la  Chaife,  confeflbr  to  Louis  XIV,  writes  thus  :  "  The 
biftiop  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  declared  himftlf  openly  r 
ahe  great  obflacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he  cannot  rid  him- 
felf of  V  hia  defign  being  tQ  continue  a  bifliop,  and 
only  change  communion,  as  it  is  not  doubted  but  the 
king  will  permit,  and  our  holy  father  confirm  ;  though 
I  don't  fee  how  he  can  be  farther  ufeful  to  us  in  the 
religion  he  is  in;  becaufe  he  is  fufpefted,  and  of  no 
efteem  among  the  heretics  of  the  Englifh  church  :  nor 
do  1  fee  that  the  example  of  his  converfion  is  like  to 
draw  many  others  after  him,  becaufe  he  declared 
himfelf  fo  fuddenly.  If  he  had  believed  my  counfel, 
which  was  to  temporize  for  fome  longer  time,  he 
would  have  done  better ;  but  it  is  his  temper,  or  ra- 
ther zeal,  that  hurried  him  on  to  it."  Accordingly 
his  authority  In  his  diocefe  was  fo  very  infignificant, 
that  when  he  affembled  his  clergy,  and  defired  them 
to  fubfcribe  an  "  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to  the  King 
for  his  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Confcience,"  they 
rejeAed  it  fo  unanimonfly,  that  he  got  but  one  clergy- 
man to  concur  with  him  in  it.  Bifhop  Burnet  repre- 
fents  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  judgment,  and  of  as  httle 
virtue ;  and  as  to  religion  rather  impious  :  that  he 
was  covetous  and  ambitious,  and  feemed  to  have  no 
other  fenf;;  of  religion  but  as  a  political  intcreft,  and 
5  a 
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^  lubiea  of  party  and  faaion.    He  feldom  came  to  tain,  that,  longbefoi^e  the  Introduaion  of  tke  NorrnanParham^^ 
prayer.,  or  to  any  exercifes  of  devotion  ;  and  v,a8  fo   language  into  England,  all  matters  of  importance  were  ^ 
•proud,  that  he  grew  infufferable  to  all  that  came  near   debated  and  fettled  u)  the  great  councils  of  the  realm, 
him     (But  this  muft  be  read  with  caution.)    No    A  pradice  which  feems  to  have  been  umverfal  among 
doubt  but  the  ill  fuccefs  he  met  with,  in  pulhing  on    the  northern  nations,  particularly  the  Germans ;  and 
-  •    '  '       -- — "    carried  by  them  into  all  the  countries  ot  ILurope, 

which  they  over  ran  at  the  difTolution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Relicks  of  which  conftitution,  under  various 
modificatiens  and  changes,  are  ftill  to  be  met  with  in  the 
diets  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  lately  in 
the  affembly  of  the  eftales  in  France  :  for  what  is  there 
now  called  the  parliamenty  is  only  the  fupreme  court  of 
juttice,  confiding  of  the  peers,  certain  dignified  eccle* 
fialtics,  and  judges  ;  which  neither  is  in  prattice,  nor 
is  fuppofed  to  be  in  theory,  a  general  council  of  the- 
realm.  s 

In  England,  however,  this  general  council  hath  been  Antiq  iity 
held  immemorially,  under  the  feveral  names  of  "''"^^^^^•^^^^^^ 
Jynoth,  or  **  great  council  ;"  michel-gemtte,  or  great 
meeting;"  and  more  fre(^uently  whtena-gernole,  or  '*  tli^ 
meeting  of  wife  men."    It  v/as  aVfo  ftyled  in  Latin, 
commune  concilium  regn'i,  magnum  concilium  regis,  curia 
magna,  cmventus  magnatum  •ve/  procerum  affifn  generalise 
and  fometimes  communitas  regni  Anglia.    We  have  m- 
ftunces  of  its  meeting  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, to  make  new  laws,  and  to  amend  the  old,  or,  as 
Fleta  exprefl'cs  it,  no-vis  injuriis  emerjis  nova  conjiituere 
remedia,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft' 
Saxons,  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Ethelbert 
king  of  Kent,  in  the  feveral  realms  of  the  heptarchy. 
And  after  their  union,  the  Mirrour  informs  us,  that  ' 
King  Alfred  ordained  for  a  perpetual  ufagc,  that  thefc  " 
councils  fhould  meet  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  if 
need  be,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  God's  people  ; 
how  they  (hould  keep  themfelves  from  fin,  fhould  livff 
in  quiet,  and  (hould  receive  right.    Our  fucceeding 
Saxon  andDanifh  monarchs  held  frequent  councils  of 
this  fort,  as  appears  from  their  refpeftive  codes  of  laws; 
the  titles  whereof  ufually  fpeak  them  to  be  enafted,  - 
either  by  the  king  with  the  advice  of  his  wittena-ge-' 
mote-,  or  wife  men,  as,  /lac  funt  injlituta,  quie  Edgarus 
rex  con/ilio  Japientium  fuorum  injlitvit  ;  or  to  be  enafted 
by  thofe  fages  with  the  advice  of  the  king  ;  as,  Ifac 


the  defign  to  introduce  Popery,  ruined  him,  as  well 
as  his  toyal  matter :  the  latter  loft  his  crown  by  it, 
and  the  bifiiop  his  life  ;  for,  falling  into  contempt 
with  all  good  men,  trouble  of  mind  threw  him  into  a 
diftemper,  of  which  he  died  unlamented  at  Magdalen- 
college,  March  20.  1687.  He  fent,  however,  a 
BIfcourfe  to  James,  perfuading  him  to  embrace  the 
Proteftant  religion,  with  a  Letter  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1690,  4to. 
He  wrote  feveral  pieces,  in  all  which  Burnet  allows 
that  there  was  an  entertaining  livelinefs ;  though  at 
the  fame  time  he  accompanies  that  favourable  cenfure, 
as  his  manner  Is,  with  a  "  But  it  was  neither  grave 
nor  correft.'*  Yet  Dr  Nichols's  remark  cannot  be  dif- 
puted,  and  may  be  extended  to  the  prefent  time, 
that  he  has  but  few  readers  at  this  day."  And  Swift 
obferves,  that  Marvell's  remarks  on  Parker  continued 
to  be  read,  when  the  book  whit.  ccafioiied  them  was 
long  ago  funk.  He  left  a  fon,  Samuel,  an  excellent 
fcholar^  and  of  Angular  modefty  ;  who  married  a  book- 
feller's  daughter  at  Oxford,  where  he  refided  with  a 
numerous  family  of  children  ;  to  fupport  %yhich,  he 
publiftied  fome  books,  with  a  modett  Vindication  of 
his  father.  One  of  his  fons  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a 
bookfeller  at  Oxford. 

PARKINSONIA,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the 
Enghfh  botanift  Parkin/on  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decaHdria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  it  ranks  under  the  33d 
order,  Lomentacea.  The  calyx  is  quinq\iefid  ;  there  are 
■five  petals,  all  of  them  oval  except  the  loweft,  which 
is  reniforra  ;  there  is  no  ftyle ;  the  legumcn  moniliform, 
or  like  ftrong  beads.  We  know  but  one  fpccies  of 
this  plant,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Spanifh  Weft 
Indies,  but  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the 
Englifii  fettlemeRts,  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of 
its  flowers.  In  the  countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
it  rifcs  to  be  a  tree  of  10  or  more  feet  high,  and  bears 


It  r4cs  to  DC  a  tree  or  20  01  wiuic  icti.  n.gu,  a.-v.  ^j^^^.  -  --t,-  -        -  .    v.i  iJi    ■  •  /3-, 

lone  (lender  bunches  of  yellow  flowers  ;  which  have  a  Jwit  judma,  que  fapmtes  confiho  regn  Etheljlani  tnjtitue^ 
9  .  ,    -         r      .  ^,.^t .  r>y  l-jftKr.  to  hp  fn^Hfd  hv  them  both  to9"ether. 
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moft  agreeable  fweet  fcent. 

PARLEY,  a  conference  with  an  enemy.  Hence, 
to  beat  or  found  a  parley,  is  to  give  a  fignal  for  hold- 
ing fuch  a  conference  by  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of 
trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  aflembly  of  the  three 
ftates  ^of  this  kingdom,  fummoned  together  by  the 
king's'  authority,  to  confider  of  matters  relating  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  particularly  to  enaS  and  repeal 
laws. 

The  original  or  firft  iiiftitution  of  parliament  is  one 
of  thofe  matters  which  He  fo  far  hidden  in  the  dark 
ages  ef  antiquity,  that  the  tracing  of  it  out  is  a  thing 
equally  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  word  parliament 
itfelf  for  colloquium,  as  fome  of  our  hiftorians  tranfiate 


runt;  or,  laftlyj  to  be  enafted  by  them  both  together, 
as  Ha  funt  injlitutiones,  quas  rex  Edmundus  et  epifcepifui 
cum  fapicntibus  fuis  injiituerunt. 

There  ia  aifo  no  doubt  but  thefe  great  councils  were 
occafionally  held  under  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman 
line.  Glanvil,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IT. 
fpeaking  of  the  particular  amount  of  an  amercement 
in  the  flieriff's  court,  fays,  it  had  never  yet  been  af- 
certained  by  the  general  aflize  or  aifembly,  but  was 
left  >to  the  cuftom  of  particular  counties.  Here  the 
general  affi/.e  is  fpoken  of  as  a  meeting  v^ell  known, 
and  its  ftatutes  or  decifions  are  put  in  a  manifeft  con- 
tradi.ftiniftion  to  cuftom,  or  the  common  law.  And  in 
Edward  lll.'s  time,  an  aft  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  pleaded  in  the 


it)  is,  comparatively,  of  modern  date;  derived  from  the  caie  of  the  abbey  of  St  Edmund  s-bury,  and  judicially 
French,  and  fignifying  "  the  pUice  where  they  met  and    allowed  by  the  court. 


conferred  together."  It  was  firft  applied  to  general 
sfl"emblie3  of  the  ftates  under  Louis  VII.  in  France, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i2tk  ceatury.    JSu-.  it  is  cer- 


Hence  it  indifputably  appears,  that  parliaments,  or 
general  councils,  ate  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf. 
How  tlioft  parliaments  were  conftitutcd  and  compo- 
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TifHammf.fed,  is  another  queftion,  which  has  been  matter  of 
"  ■  ^  difpute  among  our  learned  antiquarians;  and 

'j'he  na-ure  Particularly,  whether  the  commons  were  fummoned  at 
all ;  or,  if  fummoned,  at  what  period  they  began  to 
form  a  dilunft  affcmhly.  But  without  entering  into 
controverfies  of  this  fort,  it  may  be  fufficLent  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  in  the  main  the 
ccnftitution  of  piirliament,  as  it^now  ftantls,  was  mark- 
ed  out  fo  long_  ago  as  the  17th  ytar  of  King  John, 
A.D.  1 2 15,  in  the  great  charter  granted  by  th;it 
prince  ;  wherein  he  promifes  to  futnmon  all  arch- 
bifiiops,  bifhops,  abbots,  earls,  find  greater  barons, 
pcrfonally;  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the 
crown,  by  tlie  Hneriff  and  bailiffs;  to  meet  at  a  certain 
place,  with  40  days  notice,  to  affefs  aids  and  fcutages 
when  neceffary.  And  this  conftitution  has  fubfifted 
in  faft  at  Icaft  from  the  year  1266,,  ^49  Henry  III. 
■there  being  i^ill  extant  writs  of  th^t  date,  to  fummon 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  to  parliament.  We 
proceed  therefore  to  inquire  wherein  confifts  this  con- 
ftitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  ftands,  and  has  flood, 
for  the  fpace  of  at  leaff  500  years.  And  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  fhall  conhder,  firft,  The 
manner  and  time  of  its  afTembling:  Secondly,  Its  con- 
ftitwent  parts:  Thirdly,  The  laws  and  cuft oms  relating 
to  parlfanient:  Fourthly,  The  methods  of  proceeding, 
and  of  making  ftatutes,  in  both  houfes :  And,  lafllyj 
The  manner  t>f  the  parliament's  adjournment,  proroga- 
5  tion,  and  diflblation. 
Parliament  I.  to  the  manner  and  time  of  ojfemhling.  The  par- 
fnK^Mhe''^'?'^"'^  regularly  to  fummoned  by  the  king's 
iing.  ^  w'^/t  or  letter,  iffued  out  of  chancery  by  advice  of  the 
"  privy-council,  at  leafl  40  days  before  it  begins  to  fit. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  no  par- 
liament can  be  convened  by  its  own  authority,  or  by 
the  authority  of  any,  except  the  king  alone.  And  this 
prerogative  is  founded  upon  very  good  reafon.  For, 
iuppoling  it  had  a  right  to  meet  fpontaneoufly,  with- 
out being  called  together,  it  is  impeflible  to  conceive 
that  all  the  members,  and  each  of  the  houfc?,  wauld 
agree  unanimoufly  upon  the  proper  time  and  place  of 
meeting  :  and  if  half  of  the  members  jnet,  and  half 
abfented  themfelves,  who  /hall  determine  which  is  real- 
)y  the  legiflative  body,  the  part  affembled,  or  that 
which  ft  ays  away  ?  It  is  therefore  neceffary,  that  the 
parliament  fhould  be  called  together  at  a  determinate 
time  and  place;  and,  highly  becoming  its  dignity  and 
independence,  that  it  fhould  be  called  together  by 
none  but  one  of  its  own  conftituent  parts  :  and,  of  the 
three  conftituent  parts,  this  office  can  only  appertain 
to  the  king  ;  as  he  is  a  fingle  perfon,  whofe  will  may 
be  uniform  and  if  eady  ;  the  firft  perfon  in  the  nation, 
being  fuperior  to  both  houfes  in  dignity;  and  the  on- 
ly branch  of  the  legiflature  that  has  a  feparate  exift- 
ence,  and  is  capable  of  performing  any  a6l  at  a  time 
when  no  parliament  is  in  being.  Nor  is  it  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  that,  by  fome  modern  ftatutes,  on  the 
demife  of  a  king  or  queen,  if  there  be  then  no  parlia- 
ment in  being,  the  lait  parliament  revives,  and  is  to  fit 
again  for  fix  months,  unlefs  diffolved  by  the  fucceffor: 
for  this  revived  parliament  muft  have  been  originally 
fummoned  by  the  crown. 

It  is  true,  that  the  convention-parliament  which  re- 
ilored  King  Charles  II.  met  above  a  month  before  his 
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return  J  the  lords  by  their  own  authority,  and  the  oOm-l'arJ 

mons  in  purfuance  of  writs  iffued  in  the  name  of  the 
keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  par-^i,  * 
hament ;  and  that  the  faid  parliament  fat  till  the  29th 
of  December,  full  ftven  months  after  the  Reftoration  ;  parlian 
and  enaded  many  laws,  feveral  of  which  are  ftill  in  J^'^ 
force.    But  this  was  for  the  necelTity  of  the  thing,  "^T'^"* 
which  fuperfedes  all  law  ;  for  if  they  had  not  fo  met, 
it  was  morally  impoITible  that  the  kingdom  fhould  have 
been  fettled  in  peace.    And  the  firft  thing  done  after 
the  king's  return  was,  to  pafs  an  ad  declaring  this  to 
be  a  good  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  defed-  of 
the  king's  writ.    So  that  as  the  royal  prerogative  wa« 
chiefly  wounded  by  their  fo  meeting,  and  as  the  king- 
himfelf,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  objed,  confented  to 
wave  the  objedion,  this  cannot  be  drawn  into  an  ex^ 
nmple  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.    Be-  • 
fides,  we  fhould  alfo  remember,  that  it  was  at  that  time 
a  great  doubt  among  the  lawyers,  whether  even  this 
healing  ad  made  it  a  good  parliament,  and  held  by 
very  many  in  the  negative  ;  though  it  feems  to  have 
been  too  nice  a  fcruple.    And  yet,  out  of  abundant 
caution,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  confirm  its  ads  in 
the  next  parliament,  by  ftatute  13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  & 
c.  14. 

It  is  likewife  true,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
A.  D.  1688,  the  lords  and  commons  by  their  own  1688,  b 
authority,  and  upon  the  fummons  of  the  prince  of  faufe'th 
Orange  (afterwards  King  William),  met  in  a  conven-^^S 
tion,  and  therein  difpofed  of  the  crown  and  kingdom. " 
But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  this  affembling  was 
upon  a  like  principle  of  neceffity  as  at  the  Reftoration; 
that  is,  upon  a  full  convidion  that  King  James  II. 
had  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne 
was  thereby  vacant :  which  fuppofition  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  was  confirmed  by  their  concurrent  refo- 
lution,  when  they  aduajly  came  together.  And,  in 
fuch  a  cafe  as  the  palpable  vacancy  of  a  throne,  it  fol- 
lows, ex  necejitate  ret,  that  the  form  of  the  royal  writs 
muft  be  laid  afide,  otherwife  no  parliament  can  ever 
meet  again.  For  let  us  put  another  pofSble  cafe,  and 
fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  the  whole 
royal  line  fhould  at  any  time  fail,  and  become  extind, 
which  would  indifputably  vacate  the  throne  :  in  this 
fituation  it  feems  reafonable  to  prefume,  that  the  body 
of  the  nation,  confifting  of  lords  and  commons,  would 
have  a  right  to  meet  and  fettle  the  government;  other- 
wife  there  muft  be  no  government  at  all.  And  upon 
this  and  no^other  principle  did  the  convention  in  1688 
affemble.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  precedent 
to  their  meeting  without  any  royal  fummons,  not  a 
confequence  of  it.  They  did  not  afl"cmble  without 
writ,  and  then  make  the  throne  vacant;  but,  the 
throne  being  previoufly  vacant  by  the  king's  abdica- 
tion, they  affembled  without  writ,  as  they  muft  do  if 
they  aflembled  at  all.  Had  the  throne  been  full,  their 
meeting  would  not  have  been  regular  ;  but,  as  it  was 
really  empty,  fuch  meeting  became  abfolutely  neceffary. 
And  accordingly  it  is  declared  by  ftatute  i  W.  &  M. 
ft.  I.  c.  F.  that  this  convention  was  really  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  want  of 
writs  or  other  defcds  of  form.  So  that,  notwitii- 
ftanding  thefe  two  capital  exceptions,  which  were 
juilifiablc  oBly  on  a  principle  of  neceffity  (and  each  of 
^  which. 
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ent.wliic'Ji,  hy  the  way,  iti;^uced  a  revolution  in  the  go- 
—  vtrnment),  the  rnle  laid  down  is  in  gcneisl  certain j 
that  the  king  only  can  convoke  a  parhament. 
pn^-is     -A"^  ^^*^^»      ^^^^  ancient  ftatates  of  the  realm,  he  is 
d  to  hovnd  to  do  every  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  Not 
'^a     that  he  is,  or  ever  was,  obh'ged  by  thefe  ftatutes  to 
"^^"'^  call  a  newr  parliament  every  year ;  but  only  to  permit 
nftan.a  paihament  to  fit  annually  for  the  redtefs  of  grie- 
;quiic.  vances,  and  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  if  need  be.  Thefe 
laft  words  are  fo  loofe  and  vague,  that  luch  of  our 
monarchs  as  were  inclined  to  govern  without  parlia- 
ments, ncgVfted  the  convoking  them,  fometimes  for 
a  very  conliderable  period,  under  pretence  that  there 
was  no  need  of  them.    But,  to  remedy  this,  by  the 
ftatute      Car.  II.  c.  i.  it  is  enafted,  that  the  fitting 
and  holJing  of  parliaments  fhall  not  be  intermitted 
above  three  years  at  the  moft.    And  by  the  ftatute 
1  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  it  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  for  redrefs  of  all  grievances, 
and  for  the  amending,  ftrengthening,  and  preferving, 
the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 
And  this  indefinite  frequency  is  again  reduced  to  a 
certainty  by  ftatute  6  W.  &  M.  c.  2.  which  enadb,  as 
the  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  has  done  before,  that  a  new 
parliament  ftiall  be  called  within  three  years  after  the 
L       determination  of  the  former. 

h\n\f,  II.  The  conjliiuent  parts  of  a  parliament  are,  the  king's 
?  ipi"-  tnajefty,  fitting  there  in  his  royal  political  capacity, 
iortl  ^"^^  three  eftates  of  the  realm  ;  the  lords  fpirltual, 
torn-  the  lords  temporal  (who  fit  together  with  the  king  in 
|b, niakeone  heufe),  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves 
parlia-  another.  And  the  king  and  thefe  three  eftates  to- 
gether form  the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of 
the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  caput, 
princ'tplum,  et  finis.  For  upon  their  coming  together 
the  king  meets  them,  either  in  perfon  or  by  reprefen- 
tatibn  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  beginning  of 
a  parliament ;  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of  dif- 
folving  them. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  for  preferving  the  balance  of 
[ty  and  the  conftitution,  that  the  executive  power  fhould  be  a 
piiy  of  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  legiflature.  The 
^'"^  *  total  union  of  them,  we  have  feen,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  tyranny  ;  the  total  disjunftion  of  them,  for  the 
prefent,  would  in  the  end  produce  the  fame  efi"e£l3, 
by  caufing  that  union  againft  which  it  feems  to  pro- 
vide. The  legiflature  would  foon  become  tyrannical, 
by  making  continual  encroachments,  and  gradually 
affuming  to  itfelf  the  rights  of  the  executive  power. 
Thus  the  long  parliament  of  Charks  I.  while  it  aded 
in  a  conftitutional  manner,  with  the  royal  concurrence, 
redrefied  many  heavy  grievances  and  eftablifhed  many 
falutary  laws.  But  when  the  two  houfes  affumed  the 
power  of  legiflation,  in  exciufion  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, they  foon  after  affumed  likewife  the  reins  of 
adminiftration  ;  and,  in  confequence,  of  thefe  united 
powers,  overturned  both  church  and  ftate,  and  efta^ 
bliihed  a  worfe  opprefiion  than  any  they  pretended  to 
remedy.  To  hinder  therefore  any  fuch  encrcachm.ents, 
the  king  is  himfelf  a  part  of  the  pailiarnent  ;  and  as 
this  is  the  reafon  of  his  being  fo,  very  properly  there- 
fore the  (hare  of  legiflation  which  the  conftitution 
lias  placed  in  the  crown,  confifts  in  the  power  of  re- 
Jefting,  rather  than  refolvin^  ;  this  being  fufficient  to 
tafwer  the  ead  propofed.    i'or  we  may  apply  to  the 
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royal  negative,  in  this  inftaace,  what  Cicero  obferves  Farlbment; 
of  the  negative  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  that  the  crown  ^— ^v— ^ 
has  not  any  power  of  doing  wrong,  but  merely  of 
preventing  wrong  from  being  done.  The  crown  can- 
not begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the  prefent  efla- 
bliflied  law  ;  but  it  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the 
alterations  fuggefted  and  confented  to  by  the  two 
houfes.  The  legiflxturc  therefore  cannot  abridge  the 
executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by 
law,  without  its  own  confent  ;  fince  the  law  muft  per- 
petually fland  as  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers 
will  agree  to  alter  it.  And  herein  irideed  confifls  the 
true  excellence  of  the  Britifli  government,  that  alLthe 
parts  of  it  form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other.  In 
the  legiflature,  the  people  are  a  check  upon  the  no- 
bility, and  the  nobility  a  check  upon  the  people,  by 
the  mutual  privilege  of  rejefting  what  the  other  has 
refolved  ;  while  the  king  is  a  check  upon  both,  which 
prcfervcs  the  executive  power  from  encroachments. 
And  this  very  executive  power  is  again  checked  and 
kept  within  due  hounds  by  the  two  houfes,  throjgh 
the  privilege  they  have  of  inquiring  into,  impeaching, 
and  punifliing  the  conduct  (not  indeed  of  the  king, 
which  would  deftroy  his  conflitutional  Independence  ? 
but  which  is  more  beneficial  to  the  public)  of  his  evil 
and  pernicious  counfellors.  Thus  every  branch  of 
©ur  civil  polity  fupports  and  is  fupported,  regulates 
and  is  regulated,  by  the  reft  :  for  the  two  houfes  na-^ 
turally  drawing  in  two  direftions  of  oppofite  interefty 
and  the  prerogative  in  another  ftill  different  from  them 
both,  they  mutually  keep  each  other  from  exceeding 
their  proper  limits;  while  the  whole  is  prevented  froni 
feparation,  and  artificially  connefted  together  by  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  crown,  which  is  a  pirt  of  the  le- 
giflative,  and  the  fele  executive  maglftrate.  Like 
three  diftinft  powers  In  mechanics,  they  jointly  impel 
the  machine  of  government  in  a  direftion  different 
fiom  what  either,  afting  by  itfelf,  would  have  done; 
but  at  the  fame  time  in  a  direftlon  partaking  of  each,, 
and  formed  out  of  all  j  a  direftion  which  conftitutes 
the  true  line  of  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Having  already  confidered  thefe  conftitnent  parts  of 
the  fovereign  power,  or  parliament,  each  in  a  feparate 
view,  under  the  articles  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  we  proceed,  jj 

III.  To  examine  the  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to  The  powrcsr 
parliament,  united  together  and  confidered  at;  one  ag-of  parlia- 
gregate  body.  The  power  and  jurifdlAion  of  parlia-"^^"'* 
m.ent,  fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Ls  fo  tranfcendent  and 
abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for  caufes 
or  perfons  within  any  bounds.  And  of  this  high  court 
he  adds,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  Si  antiqvitatem  Jpecles,  ejl 
vetujlijjima  ;  Jt  (dignitatem,  fji  honoratijfma  ;  fi  jurifdlElio- 
nem,  eji  capanffima.  It  hath  fovereign  and  uncon- 
trolahle  authority  in  making,  confiiming,  enlarging, 
reftraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  ex- 
pounr'.Ing  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poflible 
denominations,  eccltfiaftical  or  temporal,  civil,  mili- 
tary, mntitlme,  or  criminal:  this  being  the  place  where 
tbnt  abfolute  defpotic  power,  which  muft  in  all  go-' 
vernments  refide  fomewhere,  is  entrufted  by  the  confli- 
tutlon  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mifchlefs  and  grie- 
vances, operations  and  rem.edies,  that  tranfcend  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach  of 
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1t>ar]Iamenf .  tlna  eittraordinary  tribunal.    It  can  rcgolate  or  new- 
•   *       model  the  fucccffinn  to  the  crown  ;  as  was  done  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIll.  and  WiUiam  III,    It  can  alter 
the  eftabliflied  religion  of  the  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a. 
variety  of  inftances  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  three  children.     It  can  chanflce  and  create 
afrcfh  even  the  conftltutipn  of  the  Jcingdom  and  of 
parliaments  themfelves  ;  as  was  done  by  the  aft  of 
iinion,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial  andfepten- 
nial  eledlions.    It  ,  can,  in  fhort,  do  evety  thing  that 
is  not  naturally  in-.poffible ;  and  therefore  fome  have 
not  fcrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too 
hold,  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.    True  it  is,  that 
what  the  parliament  doth,  no  authority  upon  earth  can 
undo.    So  that  it  is  a  matter  meft  efl'ential  to  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that  fuclr members  be  dele- 
gated to  this  important  truft  as  are  mofi:  eminent  for 
their  probity,  tlieir  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge  ; 
for  it  was  a  known  apophthegm' of  the  great  lord  trea- 
surer Burleigh,  "  That  England  could  never  be  ruined 
but  by  a  parliament and,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ob- 
"ferves,  this  being  the  higheft  and  greateft  court,  over 
which  Eone  other  can  have  jurifdiftion  in  the  king- 
dom, if  by  any  means  a  mifgovemment  fhould  anyway 
fall  upon  it,  the  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom  are  left  with- 
out all  manner  of  remedy.    To  the  fame  purpofe  the 
•prefident  Montefquieu,  though  we  truft  too  haftily, 
prefages,  that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have 
loft  their  liberty  and  perifhed  ;  fo  the  conftitution  of 
£ngland  will  in  time  lofe  its  liberty,  will  perifh  :  it 
will  perlfli  whenever  the  legiflative  power  fliall  become 
^4       more  corrupt  than  the  executive. 
IvTr  Locke's     It  rauft  be  owned,  that  Mr  Locke,  and  other  theo- 
opinion  re-  retical  writers,  have  held,  that  "  there  remains  ft  ill  in- 
herent in  the  people  a  fuprenie  power  to  remove  or  al- 
ter the  legiflature,  when  they  find  the  legiflature  a6t 
contrary  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them  ;  for  when  fuch 
truft  is  ahufed,  it  is  thereby  forfeited,  and  devolves 
to  thofe  who  gave  it."    But  however  juft  this  conclu- 
iion  may  be  in  theory,  we  cannot  adopt  it,  nor  argue 
from  it,  under  any  difpenfation  of  government  at  pre- 
fent  aitually»cxifting.    For  this  devolution  of  power, 
to  the  people  at  large,  includes  in  it  a  diffblution  of 
ihe  whole  form  of  government  eftabliflied  by  that  peo- 
ple; reduces  all  the  members  to  their  original  ftate  of 
equality  ;  and  by  annihilating  the  fovereign  power,  re- 
peals all  pofitive  laws  whatfoever  before  cnafted.  No 
human  laws  will  therefore  fuppofe  a  cafe,  which  at 
once  muft  deftroy  all  law,  and  compel  men  to  build  a- 
frefli  upon  a  new  foundation;  nor  will  they  make  pro- 
vifion  for  fo  defperate  an  event,  as  muft  render  all  le- 
gal provifions  ineff'edtiial.    So  long  therefore  as  the 
Englifli  conftitution  lafts,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  power  of  parliament  is  abfolute  and  without 
controul. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife, 
by  placing  this  extenfive  authority  in  hands  that  are 
13       either  incapable  or  elfe  improper  to  manage  it,  it  is 
The  quail-  provided  by  the  cuftom  and  lav/  of  parliament,  that 
no  one  ftiall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe,  unlefs  he  be 
21  years  of  age.    This  is  alfo  exprefsly  declared  by 
ftatute  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  25  :  with  regard  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  doubts  have  arifen,  from  fome  contra- 
didory  adjudications,  whether  or  not  a  minor  was  in- 
capacitated from  fitting  in  that  houfe.    It  is  alfo  ea- 
N"  259. 
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aded  by  ftatttte  7  Jac.  L  c.  6.  that  no  member  be  Parlh 
permitted  to  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  till  he  hath  — > 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  lord  fteward  or 
.his  deputy  :  and  by  30  Car.  II.  ft.  2.  and  1  Geo.  I. 
c.  13.  thnt  no  member  lhall  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe, 
till  he  hath,  in  the  prefence  of  the  houfe,  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  fuprcmacy,  and  abjuration,  and 
fubfcribed  and  repeated  the  declaration  againft  tran. 
fubftantiation,  and  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  facri- 
fice  of  the  rviafs.  Aliens-  unlefs  naturalized,  were  like- 
wife  by  the  law  of  parliament  incapable  to  ferve  there- 
in :  and  now  it  is  enafted,  by  ftatute  1  2  &  13  W.  III. 
c.  2.  that  no  alien,  even  though  he  be  naturalized, 
ftiall  be  capable  of  being  a  ntjember  of  either  houfe  of 
parliament.  And  there  are  not  only  thefe  ftandin^  in- 
capacities; but  if  any  perfon  is  made  a  peer  liy  the 
king,  or  elefted  to  ferve  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by 
the  people,  yet  may  the  refpeclive  houfes,  upon  com- 
plaint of  any  crime  in  fuch  perfon,  and  proof  thereof, 
adjudge  him  difabled  and  incapable  to  fit  as  a  mecR- 
ber :  and  this  by  the  law  and  cuftom  of  parliament. 

For  as  every  court  of  jnftice  hath  laws  and  cuftoms  jhe'ttf. 
for  its  diredion,  fome  the  civil  and  canon,  fome  the  t»m^  of 
common  law,  others  their  own  peculiar  laws  and  cu- P^""''^ 
ftoms;  fo  the  high  court  of  parliament  hath  alfo  itaJJ^j^'^j^^^ 
own  pecuHar  law,  called  the  lex  et  confuetudo  parlia- ti!med 
ment'i ;  a  law  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves  is  a3exprefs 
omnibus  quarenduy  a  multis  ignorata,  a  paucis  cognitaM^^' 
It  will  not  therefore  be  expefted  that  we  fliould  enter 
into  the  examination  of  this  law  with  any  degree  of 
minutenefs ;  fince,  as  the  fame  learned  author  aflures 
us,  it  is  much  better  to  be  learned  out  of  the  rolls  of 
parliament  and  other  records,  and  by  precedents  and 
continual  experience,  than  can  be  expreffed  by  any- 
one man.    It  will  be  fufficient  to  obfervr,  that  the 
whole  of  the  law  and  cuftom  of  parliament  has  its  ori- 
ginal from  this  one  maxim,     That  whatever  matter 
arifes  concerning  either  houfe  of  parliament,  ought  to 
be  examined,  difcufled,  and  adjudged  in  that  houfe  to 
which  it  relates,  and  not  elfewhere."    Hence,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  lords  will  not  fufter  the  commons  to  inter- 
fere in  fettling  the  eleftion  of  a  peer  of  Scotland ;  the 
commons  will  not  allow  the  lords  to  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  burgefs  ;  nor  will  either  houfe  pei-mit  the 
fubordinate  courts  of  law  to  examine  the  merits  of  ei- 
ther cafe.  But  the  maxims  upon  which  they  proceed, 
together  with  the  method  of  proceeding,  reft  entirely 
in  the  breaft  of  the  parliament  itfelf ;  and  are  not  de- 
fined and  afcertained  by  any  particular  ftated  laws.  j. 

The  privileges  of  parliament  are  likewife  very  large  its  exter 
and  indefinite  ;  and  therefore,  when,  in  31ft  Hen.  Vf.pnvilcg 
the  houfe  of  lords  propounded  a  queftion  to  the  judges 
concerning  them,  the  chief  juftice.  Sir  John  Fortefcue, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  declared,  "  That  they 
ought  not  to  make  anfwer  to  that  queftion ;  for  it 
hath  not  been  ufed  aforetime,  that  the  juftices  Ihould 
in  anywife  determine  the  privileges  of  the  high  court 
of  parliament ;  for  it  is  fo  high  and  mighty  in  its  na- 
ture, that  it  may  make  law;  and  that  which  is  law, 
it  may  make  no  law:  and  the  determination  and  know- 
ledge of  that  privilege  belongs  to  the  lords  of  parlia- 
ment, and  not  to  the  juftices."  Privilege  of  parlia- 
ment was  principally  eftabliftied,  in  order  to  proteft 
its  members  not  only  from  being  molefted  by  their  tel. 
low.fubjed&,  but  aUb  more  efpecially  from  bein^r  op- 
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nmwrt.  preflc*^  by  tlie  power  of  the  crown.  If  therefore  all 
the  privileges  of  parliament  were  once  to  be  fct  down 
and  afcertained,  and  no  privilege  to  be  allowed  but 
what  was  fo  defined  and  determined,  it  were  eafy  for 
the  executive  power  to  devife  fome  new  cafe,  not  with- 
in the  line  of  privilege,  and  under  pretence  thereof  to 
harafs  any  refraftory  member,  and  violate  the  free- 
dom of  parliament.  The  divjnity  and  independence 
af  the  two  houfes  are  therefore  in  great  meafure  pre- 
ferved  by  keeping  their  privileges  indefinite.  Some, 
however,  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  mem- 
bers of  either  houfe  are,  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon, 
of  their  domeftics,  and  of  thcii  lands  and  goof's.  As 
to  the  fir  ft,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by  the 
ftatiite  I  W  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  "  That  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  de- 
bates, and  proceeding!  ia  parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  qucftioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament.'*  And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particu- 
larly demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new 
parliament.  So  llkewife  are  the  other  privileges,  of 
perfon,  fcrvants,  lands,  and  goods  \  which  are  immu- 
nities as  ancient  as  Edward  the  Conftffor :  in  whofe 
laws  we  find  this  precept,  y/^/ fynodas  venient'thus^  Jive 
Jummonitijint,  Jive  per  fe  quid  agtndum  habuerlnt,  /it  Jumma 
pax;  and  fo  too  in  the  old  Gothic  conftitutions,  Ex- 
tenditur  hac  pax  et  Jecuritas  ad  quatuordeclm  dies,  convo- 
cato  regni  Jenatu.  This  included  formerly  not  only  pri- 
vilege from  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrcfts 
and  felzures  by  proccfs  from  the  courts  of  law.  And 
ftill  to  affault  by  violence  a  member  of  either  houfe, 
or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  parlia- 
ment, and  there  puniftied  with  the  utmcft  feverity.  It 
has  likewifc  peculiar  penalties  annexed  to  it  in  the 
courts  of  law  by  the  ftacutes  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  6.  and  1 1 
Hen.  VI  c.  II.  Neither  can  any  member  of  either 
houfe  be  arretted  and  taken  into  cuftody  without  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 

But  all  other  privileges  which  derogate  from  the 
^"  common  law  are  now  at  an  end,  fave  only  as  to  the 
^'  freedom  of  the  member's  perfon;  which  in  a  peer  (by 
the  privilege  of  peerage)  is  for  ever  facred  and  invio- 
lable ;  and  in  a  commoner  (by  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment) for  forty  days  after  every  prorogation,  and  forty 
days  before  the  next  appointed  meeting;  which  is  now 
in  efi'eft.as  long  as  the  parliament  fubfifts,  it  feldom 
being  prorogued  for  more  than  eighty  days  at  a  time. 
As  to  all  other  privileges  which  obftruft  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  juftice,  they  were  reftrained  by  the  Hatutes 
12  W.  Ill  c.  3.  2  &  3  Ann.  c.  18.  and  11  Geo.  IL 
c.  24.  and  are  now  totally  abolifhed  by  ftatute  10  G. 
III.  c.  30.  ;  which  enafts,  that  any  fuit  may  at  any 
time  be  brought  againft  any  peer  or  member  of  par- 
liament, their  fcrvants,  or  any  ether  perfon  intitled  to 
■privilege  of  parhnmcnt ;  which  fhall  not  be  impeached 
or  delayed  by  pretence  of  any  fuch  privilege,  except 
that  the  wcrfon  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
fhall  not  thereby  bt-  fubjtded  to  any  arreft  or  impri- 
fonment  Likewife,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  it  is 
provided  by  ftatute  4  Geo.  III.  c.  33  that  any  trader, 
hav  ng  privilege  of  ;[_arliament,  may  be  ferved  with  le- 
gal proct'i's  for  v.ny  juft  debt  (to  the  amount  of  lool  ): 
and  unlefs  he  m-'kes  fatisfaftiun  within  two  months,  it 
(hall  be  (deemed  an  r»6t  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  that  «©m- 
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miffions  of  bankruptcy  may  be  iiTued  againfl  fuch  privi-  Parliatjjcnt* 
leged  traders  in  like  manner  as  againft  any  other. 

'J'he  only  way  fey  which  courts  of  juftice  coald  an-j^^^^^^.^ 
ciently  take  cognizance  of  privilege  of  parliament  was  may  be  ar, 
by  writ  of  privilege,  in  the  nature  of  ^  fupsrfedeas.,  torefted;  hue 
deliver  the  party  out  of  cuftody  when  arretted  in  a  ^^''^y^lY^^"' 
vil  fuit.  For  when  a  letter  was  written  by  the  fpeaker fo^^^^^^'f' 
to  the  judges,  to  ftay  proceedings  againft  a  privileged  it,  a-d  of 
perfon,  they  rejefted  it  as  contrary  to  their  oath  of  of-t'-s  ciufc, 
fice.  But  fince  the  ftatute  12  Will.  I  II.  c=  3.  which 
enafts,  thnt  no  privilege  1  perfon  fhall  be  fubje£l  to  ar- 
reft or  imprifonment,  it  hath  been  held,  that  fuch  arrelt 
is  irregular  ab  initio,  and  that  the  party  may  be  dif' 
charged  upon  motion.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  no  precedent  ©f  any  fuch  writ  of  priviiege,  but  only 
in. civil  fuits;  and  that  the  ftatute  of  i  Jac.  I.  c.  13,  and 
that  of  King  William  (which  remedy  fome  inconveni- 
ences arifing  frOm  privilege  of  parliament],  fpeak  only 
of  civil  actions.  And  therefore  the  claim  of  privilege 
hath  been  ufually  guarded  with  an  exception  as  to  thfe 
cafe  of  indiftahle  crimes  ;  or,  as  it  hath  been  frequent- 
ly cXT-refTcd,  of  treafon,  frlony,  and  breach  (or  furety) 
of  the  peace.  Whereby  it  f.ems  to  have  been  un^!er- 
ftood,  that  no  privilege  was  allowiible  to  the  rKembcrs, 
their  families,  or  fcrvants,  in  any  whatfoevcr;  for 
all  crimes  are  treated  by  the  law  as  being  contra  pacem 
domini  regis.  And  inftances  have  not  been  wanting, 
wherein  privileged  perfons  have  been  convifted  of  mif- 
demeanois,  and  committed,  or  profecuted  to  outlawry, 
even  in  the  middle  of  a  ft-flion  ;  which  proceediag  has 
afterwards  received  the  fanclion  and  approb.'^.tion  of 
parliament.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  a  few  years 
ago,  the  cafe  of  writing  and  publifhing  feditiou^j  libels 
was  refolved  !  y  both  houfes  not  to  be  intitled  to  pri- 
vilege ;  .*nd  that  the  reafons  upon  which  that  cafe  pro- 
ceeded, extended  equally  to  every  indictable  offence. 
So  that  the  chief,  If  not  the  only,  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, in  fuch  cafes,  feems  to  be  the  ri,rht  of  re-eivinj 
immediate  information  of  the  imprifonment  or  deten- 
tion of  any  member,  with  the  rrafon  for  which  he  ift 
detained  :  a  praftice  that  is  daily  ufed  upon  the  fiight- 
eft  military  accufations,  preparatory  to  a  trial  by  a 
court-martial  ;  an  !  which  is  rec!>;.:ni^ed  by  the  feveral 
temporary  ftatutes  for  fafpending  the  Aa^if^j  corpus  ad: 
whereby  it  is  provided,  that  no  member  of  either  houfe 
fliall  be  detained^  till  the  matter  of  which  he  (lands  fuf- 
pefted  be  firft  communicated  to  the  houfe  of  wh^ch 
he  is  a  member,  and  the  confent  of  the  faid  houfe  ob- 
tained for  his  commitment  or  detaining.  But  yet  the 
ufage  has  uniformly  been,  ever  fince  the  Revolut'oui 
that  the  communication  has  been  fubfequcnt  to  the 
arreft.  , 

Thefe  are  the  general  hcadis  of  the  laws  andcuftomj 
relating  to  parli.iment,  confidered  as  one  aggre.t^ate 
body.    The  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to  each  branch 
in  particular  being  explained  under  the  articles  already 
refer  red  to,  D/2  Kng, Lords, andCoMMONS,  we  fhould 
procee  !,  IV.  To  the  method  of  makina;-  liwst  which  is 
much  the  fame  in  both  houfts.  But  for  this,  too,  we  have 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Bill;  -and  fhall  only 
obferve  in  this  place,  that,  for  difp  itch  ofbufinefs,  each 
houfe  of  parharatnt  has  its  fpeaker.     The  fpeaker  of  chancellor^ 
the  houfe  of  lords,  whofe  ofBce  it  is  to  prefide  there,  an  fpeaker 
and  manage  the  formality  of  hufinefs,  is  the  lord  chan  uf  the  ho«^ 
eellor,  or  keeper  of  the  king'a*great  feal,  or  any  other  '^^m, 
5  »  appointed™*^- 
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appointed  by  the  king's  commiffion  :  r.nJi  if  none  he  fo 
appointed,  the  houfe  of  lords  (it  is  faid)  may  elec-t. 
The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  chofen  by  the 
hovife;  but  muft  be  approved  by  the  king.  And  here- 
in the  ufage  of  the  two  houfes  differs,  that  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  give  his  opinion  or 
argue  any  queftion  in  the  houfe  ;  but  the  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  if  a  lord  of  parliament,  may.  In 
each  houfe  the  aft  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole; 
and  ihls  majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly  tnd  pub- 
licly given  ;  not,  as  at  Venice,  and  minj  other  fenato- 
rial  aiTemblies,  privately,  or  by  ballot.  This  latter  me- 
thod may  be  ferviceable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  un- 
conftitutional  combinations  ;  but  is  impoffible  to  be 
praftifed  with  us,  at  leaft  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
.where  every  member's  cnnduft  is  fubje6\  to  the  future 
cenfure  of  his  conflituents,  and  therefore  fhould  be 
openly  fubmittcd  to  their  infpe£lion. 

V.  There  remains  only,  in  the  laft  place,  to  add  a 
word  or  two  concerning  the  manner  in  which  parlia- 
ments may  be  adjourned,  prnrogued,  or  d'ljfol'ved. 

An  adjournment  is.  no  more  than  a  continuance  of 
the  feffiwn  from  one  day  to  another;  as  the  word  itfelf 
fignifies ; .  and  this  Is  done  by.  the  authority  of  each 
houfe  feparately  every  day  ;  and  fometimes  for  a  fort- 
night or  a  m.onth  together,  as  at  Chriftmas  or  Eafter, 
or  upon  other  particular  occafions.  But  the  adjourn- 
ment of  one  houfe  is  no  adjournment  of  the  other.  It 
hath  alfo  been  ufual,  when  his  Majefty  hath  fignified 
his  pleafure  that  both  or  either  of  the  houfes  fhould 
adjourn  themfelves  to  a  certain  day,  to  obey  the  king's 
pleafure  fo  fignitied,  and  to  adjourn  accordingly.  O- 
therivife,  befides  the  indecorum  of  a  refufal,  a  proro- 
gation would  affuredly  follow ;  which  would  often  be 
very  inconvenient  to  both  public  and  private  bufmefs. 
For  prorogation  puts  an  end  to  the  feffion  ;  and  then 
fuch  bills  as  are  only  begun,  and  not  perfefted,  muft  be 
refumcd  de  novo  (if  at  all)  in  a  fubfequent-  feffion  ; 
whereas,  after  an  adjournment,  all  things  continue  in 
the  fame  flate  as  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  made, 
and  may  be  proceeded  on  without  any  frefh  commence- 
ment. 

A  prorogatinn  is  the  continuance  of  the  parliament 
from  one  feffion  to  another  ;  as  an  adjournment  is  a 
continuation  of  the  feffion  from  day  to  dsy.  This  is 
done  by  the  royal  authority,  exprefled  either  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  his  Majefty 's  prefence,  or  by  commiffion 
from  the  crown,  or  frequently  by  proclamation.  Both 
houfes  are  neceffarily  prorogued  at  the  fame  time  ;  it 
not  being  a  prorogation  of  the  houfe  of  lords  or  com- 
mons, but  of  the  parHament,  The  feffion  is  never  un- 
derftood  to  be  at  an  end  until  a  prorogation  ;  though, 
unlefs  fome  aft  be  pafTed,  or  forae  judgment  given  in 
parliament,  it  is  in  truth  no  feffion  at  all.  And  former- 
ly the  ufage  was,  for  the  king  to  give  the  royal  aflent 
to  all  fach  bills  as  he  approved  at  the  end  of  every  fef- 
fion, and  then  to  prorogue  the.  parliament,  though 
fometimes  only  for  a  day  or  two;  after  which  all  buli- 
nefs  then  depending  in  the  houfes  was  to  be  begun 
again.  Which  cuftom  obtained  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  once 
became  a  queftion.  Whether  giving  the  royal  aflent  to 
a  fmgle  bill  did  not  of  courfeput  an  end  to  the  feffion? 
And  though  it  was  then  refolved  in  the  negative,  yet 
the  notion  was  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  the  ftatute 
1  Car.  1.  c.  7.  was  paffed  to  declare,  that  the  kiog's 
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affent  to  that  and  fome  other  afts  Ihould  not  put  an  Parllam? 
end  to  the  feffion  ;  and  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  — 
Charles  II.  we  find  a  provifo  frequently  tacked  to  a  bill, 
that  his  Majefly's  alTent  thereto  fiiould  not  determine 
the  feffion  of  parliament.  But  it  now  feems  to  ke  al- 
lowed, that  a  prorogation  muft  be  exprefsly  made,  in 
order  to  determine  the  feffion.  And  if  at  the  time  of 
an  aftual  rebellion,  or  imminent  danger  of  invafion, 
the  parliament  fhall  be  feparated  by  adjournment  or 
prorogation,  the  king  is  empowered  to  call  them  toge- 
ther by  proclnmation,  with  14  days  notice  of  the  time 
appointed  for  their  reaffembling. 

A  di/folution  is  the  civil  death  of  the  parliament ;  and 
this  may  be  effefted  three  ways:  i.  By  the  king's  will,  f^""? 
exprefl'ed  either  in  perfon  or  by  reprefentation.  For  "^^'j^l^'' 
as  the  king  has  the  fole  right  of  convening  the  parlia- j^ing's ' 
mcnt,  fo  alfo  it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
that  he  may  (whenever  he  pleafea)  prorogue  the  par- 
liament for  a  time,  or  put  a  final  period- to  its  exift- 
ence.  If  nothing  had  a  right  to  prorogue  or  diffolve 
a  parliament  but  itfelf,  it  might  happen  to  become  per- 
petual. And  this  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  if 
at  any  time  it  ftiould  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive power;  as  was  fatally  experienred  by  the  un- 
fortunate king  Charles  I.  ;  who,  having  unadvifedly 
pafled  an  aft  to  continue  the  parliament  then  in  being 
till  fuch  time  as  it  fhould  pleafe  to  diffolve  itfelf,  at  laft 
fell  a  facrifice  to  that  inordinate  power  which  he  him- 
felf  had  confented  to  give  them.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely necelfary  that  the  crown  ihould  be  empowered 
to  regulate  the  duration  of  thefe' aflemblies,  under  the 
limitations  which  the  Englifh  cohftitution  has  prefcrt- 
bed  :  fo  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  frequently 
and  regularly  come  together  for  the  difpatch  of  bufi- 
nefo  and  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and  may  not,  on  the 
other,  even  with  the  confent  of  the  crown,  be  continued 
to  an  inconvenient  or  unconftitutional  length. 

2.  A  parliament  may  be  diiTolved  by  the  demife  of  2* 
the  crown.  This  diflolution  formerly  happened  im- 
mediately  upon  the  death  of  the  reigning  fovereign:  jlj^"^^"^' 
for  he  being  confidered  in  law  as  the  head  of  the  par- 
liament, {caput,  prhmplum,  et  finis),  that  failing,  the 
whole  body  was  lield  to  be  extinft.  But  the  calling  a 
new  parliament  immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
fuccelTor  being  found  inconvenient,  and  dangers  being 
apprehended  from  having  no  parliament  in  being  in 
cafe  of  a  difputed  fucceffion,  it  was  eiiafted  by  the  fta- 
tutes  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  15.  and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  that  the 
parliament  in  being  {hall  continue  for  fix  months  after 
the  death  of  any  king  or  queen,  unlefs  fooner  prorogued 
or  diffi^lved  by  the  fucceflbr ;  that  if  the  parliament  be, 
at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  feparated  by  adjourn- 
ment or  prorogation,  it  fhall  notwithftanding  affemhle 
immediately  :  and  that  if  no  parHament  is  then  in  be- 
ing, the  members  of  the  laft  parhament  lhall  affismble, 
and  be  again  a  parliament. 

3.  Laftly,  a  parliament  may  be  diiTolved  or  expire  23 
by  length  of  time.    For  if  either  the  legiflative  body  O'" 
were  perpetual,  or  might  laft  for  the  life  of  the  prince'"'*''^ 
who  convened  them  as  formerly,  and  were  fo  to  be 
fuppHed,  by  occafionally  filling  the  vacancies  with  new 
reprefentatives  ;  in  thefe  cafes,  if  it  were  once  corrup- 
ted, the  evil  would  be  paft  all  remedy ;  but  when  dif- 
ferent bodies  fucceed  each  other.  If  the  people  fee  caufe 
to  difapprovc  of  the  prefent,  they  saaay  reftify  its  faults 
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In  the  n?st.    A  kgiflative  aficmbly  alfo,  wKIch  \?  fure 
to  be  feparated  again,  (whereby  its  members  will  tKem- 
felves  become  private  men,  and  fubjeft  t©  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  laws  which  they  have  enafted' for  others), 
will  think  themfelves  boun^l,  in  intereft  as  well  as  duty, 
to  make  only  fuch  laws  as  are  good.    The  utmoft  ex- 
tent of  time  that  the  fame  parliament  was  allowed  to 
fit,  by  the  Hatute  6  W.  &  M.  c.  3.  was  three  years : 
after  the  expiration  of  which,  reckoning  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  firil  fummons,  the  parhament  was  to  have 
no  longer  centinusncc.    But  by  the  ftatute  t  Geo.  I. 
ft.  2.  c.  38.  (in  order,  profcfTedly,  to  prevent  the  great 
avid  continued  expences  of  frequent  elections,  and  the 
violent  heats  ind  animofitiesconfequent  thereupon,  and 
for  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  government  then  juft 
recovering  from  the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  pro- 
longed to  fi-ven  years ;  and,  what  alone  is  an  indance 
of  the  va'l  authority  of  parliament,  the  very  fame  houfe 
that  was  chofen  for  three  years,  enadled  its  own  Con- 
tinuance for  feven.    So  that,  as  our  conftitution  now 
ftands,  the  parhament  muft  expire,  or  die  a  natural 
desth,  at  the  end  of  every  feventh  year,  if  not  fooner 
difiblved  by  the  royal  prerogative. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of 
fome  general  forms  not  taken  notice  of  under  any  of 
the  above  heads. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  princes  of  the  blood  fit 
by  themfelves  on  the  fides  of  the  throne  ;  r.t  the  wall, 
on  the  king's  right  hand,  the  two  archbifliops  fit  by 
themfelves  on  a  form.  Below  them,  the  bifkops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchefter,  and  all  the  other 
bifhop.^,  fit  according  to  the  priority  of  their  confecra- 
tion.  On  the  king's  left  hand  the  lord  treafurer,  lord 
prelident,  and  lord  privy-feal,  fxt  upon  forms  above  all 
dukfs,  except  the  royal  blood  ;  then  the  dukes,  mar- 
quillcs,  and  earls,  according  to  their  creation.  A- 
CTofs  the  room  are  woobfacks,  continued  from  an  an- 
cient cuftom  ;  and  the  chancellor,  or  keeper,  being  of 
courf-  the  (peakei  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  fits  on  the 
firll  wool-fack  before  the  throne,  with  the  great  feal 
or  mace  lying  by  him  ;  below  thefe  are  forms  for  the 
vifcounts  'and  barons.  On  the  other  wool-facks  are 
feated  the  judges,  mafters  in  chancery,  and  king's 
council,  who  are  only  to  give  their  advice  in  points  of 
law  :  but  they  all  ftand  up  till  the  king  gives  them 
leave  to  fit. 

The  commons  fit  promifcuoufly  ;  only  the  fpeaker 
has  a  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
clerk  and  his  affiftant  fit  at  a  taVle  near  him. 

When  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  fpeaks, 
he  ftands  up  uncovered,  and  directs  his  fpeech  to  the 
fpeaker  only.  If  what  he  fays  be  anfwered  by  ano- 
ther, he  is  not  allowed  to  reply  the  fame  day,  unlefs 
perfonal  reflexions  have  been  caft  upon  him  :  but 
when  the  commonP,  in  order  to  have  a  greater  freedom 
of  debate,  have  refolved  themfelves  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  houfe,  every  member  may  fpeak  to  a  que- 
ftion  as  often  as  he  thinks  necefiiiry.  In  the  houfe  of 
lords  they  vote,  beginning  at  the  puifne,  or  ioweft 
baron,  and  fo  up  orderly  to  the  higheit,  every  one  an- 
f  .vering,  Content  or  Not  content.  In  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons th-ey  vote  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  if  it  be  dubious 
which  arc  the  greater  number,  the  houfe  divides.  If 
be  qu  eftionbe  about  bringing  any  thing  into  the  houfe, 
h&yeas  go  out;  but  if  it  be  itbout  any  thing  the  houfe 
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already  has,  the  nays  go  out.    In  all  divifions  tHe  fpeak-  Parliament, 
er  appoints  four  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion.    In  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  divide  by  changing 
fides,  the  yeas  taking  the  right  and  the  nays  the  left  of . 
the  chair  ;  and  then  there  are  but  two  tellers.    If  a 
bill  pafs  one  houfe,  and  the  other  demur  to  it,  a  con-  .■ 
ference  is  demanded  in  the  painted  chamber,  where 
certain  members  are  deputed  from  each  houfe;  and 
here  the  lords  fit  covered,  and  the  commons  ftand  hare, 
and  debate  the  cafe.    If'  they  difagree,  the  affair  is 
null ;  but  if  they  agree,  this,  with  the  other  bills  that 
have  paffed  both  houfes,  is  brought  down  to  the  king  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  who  comes  thither  clothed  in  his  roy- 
al robes  ;  before  him  the  clerk  of  the  parhament  reads 
the  title  of  each  bill,  and  as  he  reads,  the  clerk  of  the  26 
crown  pronounces  the  royal  affent  or  diffent.    if  It  be  a  Mam-er  ot 
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public  bill,  the  royal  affent  is  given  in  thefe  woras,  ^^^.^^ 
Le  roy  le  vauty  "  The  king  will  have  it  fo  if  private,  affent  or 
Soh  fait  comme  il  eft  defiri,  "  Let  the  requeft  be  com- diiTent  t* 
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plied  with  ;  if  the  king  refufes  the  bill,  the  anfwcr  is,^ 
Le  roy  s'avi/era,  '<  The  king  will  think  of  it and  if 
it  be  a  money-bill,  the  anfwer  is,  Le  roy  remercte  fes 
loyaux  ftijetSi  accepte  leur  benevolence,  ^  au^i  le  ■veut  j 
«'  The  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjeas,  accepts  their 
benevolence,  and  therefore  grants  his  confent." 

High  Court  of  Parliament^      the  fupreme  court 
in  the  kingdom,  not  only  for  the  making,  but  dlb  for 
the  execution,  of  laws  ;  by  the  trial  of  great  and  enor- 
mous offenders,  whether  lords  or  commoners,  in  the 
method  of  parliamentary  impeachment.    As  for  ads 
of  parliament  to  attaint  particular  perfona  of  treafon  or 
felony,  or  to  inflift  pains  and  penalties,  beyond  or 
contrary  to  the  common  law,  to  ferve  a  fpecial  pur- 
pofe,  we  fpeak  not  of  them  ;  being  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  new  laws,   made  pro  re  naia,  and  by^  no 
means  an  execution  of  fuch  as  are  already  in  being. 
But  an  irripeachment  before  the  lords  l^y  the  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament,  is  a  profecution  of 
the  already  known  and  eftabliihed  law,  and  has  been 
frequently  put  in  praftice ;  being  a  pirfentment  to  the 
mort;  high  and  fupreme  court  of  criminal  jurifdiftiort 
by  the  moft  folemn  grand  inqueft  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.   A  commoner  cannot,  however,  be  impeached 
before  the  lords  for  any  capital  offence,  but  only  for  • 
high  mifdemeanors  ;  a  peer  may  be  impeached  for  any 
crime.    And  they  ufually  (in  cafe  of  an  impeachment' 
of  a  peer  for  treafon)  addrefa  the  crown  to  appoint  a 
lord  high  lleward,  for  the  greater  dignity  and  re- 
gularity of  their  proceedings  ;  which  high  fteward 
was  formerly  cleded  by  the  peers  themfelves,  though 
he  was  generally  commifiioned  by  the  king  ;  but  it 
hath  of  late  years  been  llrenuoufly  maintained,  that 
the  appointment  of  an  high  Iteward  in  fuch  cafes  is 
not  indifpenfdbly  neceffary,  but  that  the  houfe  may 
proceed  without  one.    The  articles  of  impeachment 
are  a  kind  of  bills  of  indl£tment,  found  by  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  afterwards  tried  by  the  lords ;  who 
are  in  cafea  of  mifdemeanors  confideredi  not  only  aa 
their  own  peers,  but  as  the  peers  of  the  whole  nation. 
This  is  a  cuPiom  derived  to  us  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  ancient  Germans  ;  who  in  their  great  councils 
fometimes  tried  capital  accufitions  relating- to  the  pub- 
lic :  Licet  apud  conciiium  accujare  quoque,  et  difcrimen  capi- 
tis intendere.    And  it  has  a  pecuUar  propriety  in  the 
Englilh  conftitutioR  j  which  has  much  improved  upon 
5  D  2  the 
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;g»rlramcrt  tiie  ancient  model  Imported  hither  from  the  continent. 
*  '  For  though  in  general  the  union  of  the  leglflative  and 
jadicial  powers  ought  to  be  moft  carefully  avoided, 
yet  it  may  happen  that  a  fubjeft,  intrufted  with  the 
adminiflration  of  public  afFairs,  may  infringe  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  be  guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  the 
erdinary  raagtftrate  either  dares  not  or  cannot  punifh. 
Of  thefe  the  reprefentatlves  of  the  people,  or  houfe  of 
eommons,  cannot  properly  judge  ;  becaufe  their  con- 
ilituents  are  the  parties  injured,  and  can  therefore 
only  impeach.  But  before  what  court  lhall  this  im- 
peachment be  tried  ?  Not  before  tlie  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, which  would  naturally  be  fwayed  by  the  au- 
thority of  fo  powerful  an  accufer.  Reafon  therefore 
will  fuggeft,  that  this  branch  of  the  legiflatnre,  which 
reprefents  the  people,  rauft  bring  its  charge  before  the 
ether  branch,  which  confirts  of  the  nobility,  who  have 
neither  the  fame  interefts,  nor  the  fame  paflions,  as 
popular  atTemblies.  This  is  a  vaft;  fuperiority  which 
the  conftitutioH  of  this  ifland  enjoys  over  thofe  of  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  republics  j  where  the  people  were 
at  the  fame  time  botli  judges  and  accufers.  It  is  pro- 
per  that  the  nobility  ftiouTd  judge,  to  infure  juftice  to 
the  accuffd  ;  as  it  is  proper  that  the  people  fhould 
Bccufc,  to  infu«  juftice  to  the  commonwealth.  And 
iherefore,  j'.mong  other  extiaordinary  circumftances 
attending  the  authority  of  this  court,  there  is  one  of 
ti  very  fingular  nature,  which  was  infilled  on  by  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Danby  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  is  now  enafted  by  fta- 
tute  12  &  W.  in.  c.  2.  that  no  pardon  under  the 
grisat  feal  ftall  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  a  Britifh  parliament,  and  in 
theory  at  leaft  we  ftiould  prefume  it  were  nearly  per- 
ieft  ;  but  fome  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  more  zea- 
•  lous  perhaps  than  wife,  fee  prodigious  fitults  in  it, 
fuch  indeed  as  they  think  mult  inevitably  prove  fatal. 
The  confequence  of  this  perfuafion  has  been  a  loud 
and  incelfant  call  for  parliamentary  reform.  That 
abufes  ought  to  be  reformed,  is  certain ;  and  that  few 
inftitutions  are  fo  perfeft  as  not  to  need  amendment, 
is  a  fad  equally  indifputable.  We  (hall  even  fuppofe 
that  there  are  many  abufes  in  our  parliament  which 
would  n-quire  to  be  amended  ;  but,  granting  ail  this, 
and  fomething  more  if  it  were  neceffary,  we  would  re- 
commend in  the  mean  time  tothcferiousconfidcriition  of 
thofe  who  call  thtmkhes  tht Friends  (jf  the  People,  whofe 
fincerity  in  their  profeflions  it  would  beimpolite  to  que- 
Hion,  the  example  of  France,  and  that  they  would  allow 
it  to  be  a  warning  to  Britain.  France  wanted  reform  in- 
deed, and  that  which  was  firft  propofed  had  the  counte- 
nance of  the  cooleft  and  the  beft  of  men;  but  theconfe- 
quences  have  been  dreadful  ;  and  if  ever  a  free  and 
liable  government  take  place  in  it,  which  we  fincerely 
wifh  may  he  fojn,  it  will  have  been  purchafed  at  an- 
immenfe  price,  by  enormities  which  will  difgracc  it 
whilft  the  remembraace  of  them  lafts. 

The  ^ormer  Parliaments  of  France  were  fovereign 
courts  eftabliftied  by  the  king,  finally  to  determine  all 
•Jifputes  between  particular  perfone,  and  to  pronounce 
on  appeals  from  fenteiues  given  by  inferior  judges.-— 
There  were  ten  of  thefe  parliaments  in  France,  of 
■which  that  of  Paris  was  the  chief;;  its  privilege*  and 
jurifdi^tioB  being  of  the  greateft  estem.    Xt  confifted, 
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of  eight  chambers  :  the  grand  chamber,  w^.crc  caufcsP"♦■5bm^|| 
of  audience  were  pleaded  ;  the  chamber  of  written  law  ;  i'-^rma. 

the  chamber  of  counfel  5  the  Tournelle  crirainelle,  for  

judging  criminal  affairs  ;  the  Tournelle  civile,  in  aid 
of  the  grand  chamber  ;  and  three  chambers  of  inquefts, 
where  procefTes  were  axljudged  in  writing  :  befides  thefe, 
there  was  alfo  the  chamber  of  vacations,  and  thofe  of 
requefts.  In  1771  the  king  thought  fit  to  branch  the 
parliament  of  Paris  into  fix  different  parliaments,  uiw 
der  the  denomination  of  fuperior  courts,  each  parha- 
racnt  having  fimilar  jurifdi6lion.  Under  their  fecond 
race  of  kings,  this  parliament,  like  that  of  England, 
was  the  king's  council ;  it  gave  audience  to  ambafTa- 
dors,  and  confulted  of  the  affairs  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. The  king,  like  ours,  at  that  time  prefided  io 
them,  without  being  at  all  mafler  of  their  refolutions. 
But  in  aftetr  times  their  authority  was  abridged; 
as  tlxe  kings  referved  the  decifion  of  the  grand  affairs 
of  the  public  to  their  own  councils ;  leaving  none  but 
private  ones  to  the  parliaments.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  alfo  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  verifying  and  regi- 
ftering  the  king's  arrets  or  edicts,  without  which  thofe 
edifls  were  of  little  or  no  value. 

Parliament  of  Sweden^  confifts  of  four  eftates, 
with  the  king  at  their  head.  Thefe  eftates  arc,  i.The 
nobility  and  reprefentatives  of  the  gentry  ;  with  whom 
the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and  capfaina 
of  every  regiment,  fit  and  vote.  2.  The  clergy  ;  one 
of  which  body  is  elefted  from  every  rural  deaneiy  of 
ten  parifhes;  who,  with  the  billiops  and  fuperintendents, 
amount  to  about  200.  3.  The  burghers,  elected  by 
the  magiftrates  and  council  of  every  corporation 
their  reprefentatives,  of  whom  there  are  four  for  Stock- 
holm, and  two  for  every  other  town,  amounting  ivt 
the  whole  to  about  150.  4.  The  peafants,  chofen  by 
the  peafants  out  of  every  diftrid ;  who  choofe  one  of 
their  own  rank,  and  not  a  gentleman,  to  reprefent 
them  :  thefe  amount  to  about  250. 

All  thefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm  :  and  after 
the  ftate-ftffairs  have  been  reprefented  to  them  frora. 
the  throne,  they  feparate,  and  fit  in  four  fcveial  charu- 
bers  or  houfes,  in  each  of  which  affairs  are  carried  oi» 
by  majority  of  votes  ;  and  every  chamber  has  a  nega^- 
tive  in  the  pafTing  any  law. 

PARMA,  an  ancient,  rich,  populous,  and  hand- 
fome  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  citadel,  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  an  univer- 
fiiy.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  the  I^rgelV 
opera-houfe  in  Europe,  which  has  feats  for  8000 
pedple  ;  but  as  it  required  a  vaft  number  of  candles^ 
which  occafioned  great  expence,  they  have  contrived 
another  which  has  room  for  2000  fpeitators.  The 
dome  and  the  church  of  St  J»hn  are  painted  by  tha 
famous  Corregio,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
Don  Carlos,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  carried  away 
the  library  to  Naples,  which  contained  1 8,000  volumes, 
and  a  very  valuable  cabinet  of  curiofitits,  as  alfo  the 
rich  colledion  of  medals.  The  citadel,  which  ia  v^ry 
near  the  city,  is  built  in  the  fame  tafte  as  that  at 
Antwerp,  In  1734  there  was  a  bloody  battle  fought 
here;  and  in  1741,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-k-ChapclIc, 
the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaflalla,  were 
given  to  Don  Philipj  brother  to  Don  Carlos  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cremona,  and 
3ofouth-eaft  ofMika.  E.Long.  io,  5i.  N.Lat.44.50b. 
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atTtia       Farm4,  tlie  duchy  of  a  province  of  Italy,  bounded 
II   .    on  the  north  by  the  Po  ;  on  the  north-eaft  by  the 
'armigj-  j^antiian  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Modena  ;  on 
.  the  fouth  hy  Tufcany  ;  and  on  the  wea  by  the  duchy 
of  Placentia.    The  air  is  very  wholefome,  on  which 
account  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  ^reat  age.    The  foil 
is  very  fertile,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,   and  hemp ;  the 
paftures  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  the  cheefe 
is  in  very  high  efteein.    Here  are  confiderable  mines 
t)f  copper  and  fiWer,  and  plenty  of  truffles,  which  many 
arc  very  fond  of. 

PARMESAN  Chrhse,  a  fort  of  cheefe  much 
efteemed  among  the  Italians  ;  fo  named  from  the  duchy 
of  Parma  where  it  is  made,  and  whence  it  is  conveyed 
to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  cxcellfnt  paflure-grounda  of  this  country  are 
watered  by  the  Po  ;  and  the  cows  from  whofe  milk 
this  dheefe  is  made  yield  a  great  quantity  of  it.  ,  Of 
this  cheefe  there  are  three  forts  ;  the  fromaggle  dt  far- 
ma,  about  two  palms  in  diameter,  and  fevcn  or  eight 
inches  thick  ;  and  the  fromaggto  di  riliole  and  di  rlbo- 
lini,  which  are  not  fo  large.  This  cheefe  is  of  a 
faffroB-Colour  ;  and  the  bcft  is  kept  three  or  four 
years.    See  Cheese. 

PARMIGIANO,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Fraacefco  Mazzuoli ;  but  he  received  the 
former  from  the  city  o^  Parrr.a,  where  he  was  born, 
in  1 504.  He  was  brought  up  under  his  two  uncles, 
and  was  an  eminent  painter  when  but  16  years  of 
age.  He  was  famous  all  over  Italy  at  19;  and  at 
23  performed  fuch  wonders,  that  when  the  general  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  took  Rome  hy  llorm,  fome  of 
the  common  foldiera  having,  in  facking  the  town, 
broke  Into  his  apartments,  found  him  intent  upon  his 
work,  and  were  inftantly  fo  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of 
his  pieces,  that  inftead  of  involving  him  in  the  plun- 
der and  deftruftion  in  which  they  were  then  employed, 
they  refolved  to  proted  him  from  all  nianner  of  vio- 
lence ;  which  they  aftually  performed.  His  works  arc 
dillinguilhed  by  the  beauty  of  the  colourin|,  the  in- 
vention,  and  drawing.  His  figures  are  fpirited  and 
graceful,  particularly  with  refped  to  the  choice  of  at- 
titude,  and  in  their  dreffes.  Pie  alfo  excelled  in  mu- 
fic,  in  which  he  much  delighted. 

In  large  compofitions  Parmigiano  did  not  always 
reach  an  high  degree  of  excellence  ;  but  in  his  holy  fa- 
milies, and  other  fimilar  fubjeas,  the  gracefulnefs  of  his 
beads,  and  the  elegance  of  hii  attitudes,  are  peculiarly 
delightful.  For  the  celebrity  of  his  nanrie  he  feems  to 
be  chiefly  indebted  to  his  numerous  drawings  and  etch- 
ings ;  for  his  life  being  Ihort,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
confumed  in  the  idle  ttudy  of  flchemy,  in  purfuit  of 
the  philofopher'8  ftone,  and  in  the  feductng  avocations 
t>f  mufjc  and  gambling,  there  was  but  little  time  left  for 
application  to  the  laborious  part  of  his  bufiaefs.  His 
paintings  in  oil  are  few  in  number,  and  held  in  high 
efteem,  as  are  slfo  his  drawings  sud  etchings ;  good 
impreffions  of  thefe  l  ift  being  very  rarely  to  be  fouRd. 
He  was  the  firft  thit  pradifed  the  art  of  etchmg  in 
Italy  ;  and  probably  he  did  not  at  firil  know  that  it 
had  been  for  fome  years  praAifed  in  Germany.  When 
be  fa  out  for  Rorae^  he  was  advifed  to  take  fome  of 
his  plftures  with  him,  as  a  means  of  getting  him- 
fclf  introduced  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  nobiUty 
and  artifts  in  that  celebrated  city.    One  of  thein  11 
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mentioned  by  his  biographers  as  a  m.iflerpiece.    tt  Parmtgli^ 
was  his  own  portiait  painted  upon  a  piece  of  wood  of 
a  convex  form,  in  imitation  of  a  convex  mirror.    The  pamafluv 
furface  is  faid  to  h:ive  been  fo  wonderfully  executed,  .^..J^l-u 
that  it  h  .d  the  appearance  of  real  glafs,  and  the  head, 
as  well  as  every  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  chamber 
in  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  fit,  were  fo  artfully  ma- 
naged, that  the  whole  formed  a  veiy  complete  piece 
of  deception.    At  Rome  he  was  employed  by  pope 
Clement,  VII.  who  was  highly  pie ifed  with  his  per- 
formances, and  rewarded  him  liberally.  A  circumcifion 
which  he  painted  for  him  was  particularly  ei^eaied  as 
a  capital  work.    In  it  Parmigiano  wns  fuccelsful  in 
introducing  a  variety  of  lights,  without  deftroyinjr  the 
general  harmony.    When  Charles  V.  came  to  Bolog. 
na  to  be  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans,  Parmigi- 
aao  failed  not  to  be  prefent  at  that  fingular  ceremony  y 
and  fo  accurately  marked  the  eounteiicince  of  the  em- 
peror, that  at  his  return  home,  he  was  enabled  frorev 
memory  to  make  out  a  furprifiug  likenefs.    In  the 
fame  piece  he  introduced  the  figure  of  Fame  placing  - 
crown  ftf  laurel  on  the  head  of  the  emperor,  wbilft  a 
young  PIcrcules  prefented  him  with  a  globe  of  the 
world.    Before  it  was  quite  fini.fhed,  the  painter  and 
his  piece  were  introduced  to  Chpries  by  the.  Pope,  but 
to  little  purpofe  ;  for  the  eniperor  left  Bologna  a  few 
days  after,  without  ordering  him  any  recompencc  for 
his  hbour.    In  the  church  of  Madona  della  Stercata- 
at  Parma  are  ftill  to  be  feen  feveral  of  the  works  of 
this  arrift ;  among  which  one  of  Sybils,  and  tvro  others 
of  Mofes,  and  oif  Adam  and  Eve,  are  much  admiJItd. 
So  alfo  is  a  Dead  Chrlft,  with  the  Virgin  in  forrow^ 
in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cremona.    In  the 
Houghton  coUeftion  of  piftures,  bow  in  poffefiion  of 
the  emprcfs  of  Rulfia,  is  one  of  his  beft  piduree,  re- 
prefenting  Chrift  laid  in  the  fepulchre,  for  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Parma.- 
His  principal  works  are  at  Parma,  where  he  died  poor 
in  1540. 

PARNASSIA,  grafe  of  Parnaffus,  in  botany  ; 
a  genus  of  the  tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafa  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
there  are  five  petals,  and  as  many  neftaria,  heart  fhaped^ 
and  ciliated  with  globular  tops  ;  the  capfulc  quadri- 
valved.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  having  a  ftalk 
about  a  foot  high,  angulir,  and  often  a  little  twifted, 
bearing  a  finglc  white  flower  at  top.  The  flowrers  arc 
very  beautifully  ftreaked  with  yellow  ;  fo  that  though 
it  is  a  common  plant,  growing  naturally  in  moift  pa- 
ftures, it  is  frequently  admitted  into  gardens. 

PARNASSUS  (Strabo,  Pindar,  Virgil),  a  moun- 
tain of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  and  the  mounts  Cithae- 
ron  and  Helicon,  with  two  tops  (Ovid,  Lucan)  ;  ths 
one  called  Cirrha,  facred  to  Apollo  ;  and  the  other 
Nifa,  f  cred  to  Bacchus,  (Juvenal).  It  was  covered 
with  bay  trees,  (Virgil) ;  and  originally  called  Zar- 
najjust  from  Deucalion's  larnax  or  ark,  thither  con- 
veyed by  the  flood,  (Stephanus,  Scholiaft  on  Apollo* 
nius);  after  the  flood,  Parnajfus from  Har  Nahas^ 
changing  the  h  into  />,  the  hill  of  divination  or  au- 
gury (Peucerus) ;  the  oracle  of  Delphi  ftanding  at  its 
foot. 

Chandler  *,  who  vifited  it,  thus  defcribes  it : —  *  Tra-sth 
**  Parnaflus  was  the  weftern  boundary  of  Phocis,  and Grutei 
ftretching  northward  from  about  Delphi  toward  the 
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p.8,t'rafri!s.  CEtraan  mountains,  feparated  the  wc/lern  Locii  from 
thofe  who  pofTtCTed  the  fea  coaLl  before  Eubosa.  It 
was  a  place  of  refuire  to  the  Delphians  in  times  of  dan- 
f,er.  In  the  dehicje,  which  happened  under  Deuca- 
lion, the  natives  were  favcd  on  it  by  followir.'x  the  cry 
of  wolves.  On  the  inv.:fion  by  Xerxes,  fome  tranf- 
porled  their  famihes  over  to  Achaia,  hut  many  con- 
C'ealed  them  in  the  mountain,  and  in  Corycium,  a  grot- 
to of  the  Nymphs.  All  ParnaflTtis  was  renowned  for 
fandiity,  but  Corycium  waa  the  moft  noted  among  the 
hallowed  caves  and  places.  *  On  the  way  to  the  fum- 
inits  of  PamafTus,  fays  Paufanias,  as  much  as  60  ftadia 
beyond  Delphi,  ia  a  brazen  image ;  and  from  thence 
the  afcent  to  Corycium  is  eafier  for  a  man  on  foot,  and 
for  mules  and  hcrfes.  Of  all  the  caves  in  which  I 
have  been,  this  appeared  to  me  the  bell  worth  feeing. 
On  the  coafts,  and  by  the  fea-fide,  are  mere  than  can 
be  numbered  J  but  fome  are  very  famous  both  in  Greece 
and  in  other  countries.  The  Corycian  cave  exceeds 
in  magnitude  thofe  I  have  mentioned,  and  for  the  moil 
part  may  be  pafTed  through  without  a  light.  It  is 
fufnciently  high  ;  and  has  water,  fome  fpsringing  up, 
and  yet  more  from  the  roof,  which  petrifies  f  fo  that 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  cave  is  covered  with  fparry 
icicles.  The  inhabitants  of  ParnaiTus  elleem  it  facred 
to  the  Corycian  Nymphs,  and  particularly  to  Pan. — 
From  the  cave  to  reach  the  fummits  of  the  mountain 
is  difficult  even  to  a  man  on  foot.  The  fummits  are 
aboTe  the  clouds,  and  the  women  called  Thyades  mad- 
den on  them  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Apollo.' 
Tlatir  frantic  orgies  were  performed  yearly.  Wheler 
and  hia  company  afcended  Parnaffus  from  Delphi, 
fome  on  horfes,  by  a  track  between  the  Stadium  and 
the  clefts  of  the  mountain.  Stairs  were  cut  in  the 
Tock,  with  a  ftrait  channel,  perhaps  a  water-duel. — 
In  a  long  hour,  after  many  traverfes,  they  gained  the 
top,  and  entering  a  plain  turned  to  the  right,  towards 
the  fummits  of  Callalia,  which  are  divided  by  deep 
precipices.  From  this  eminence  they  had  a  fine  pro- 
fpecl  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  coall ;  mount 
Cirphls  appearing  beneath  them  as  a  plain,  bounded  on 
the  by  the  bay  of  Afprofpitia,  and  on  the  well  by 
that  of  Salona.  A  few  fhephcrds  had  huts  there.  They 
returned  to  the  way  which  they  had  quitted,  and 
croffed  a  hill  covered  with  pines  and  fnow.  On  their 
left  was  a  lake,  and  beyond  it  a  peak,  exceedingly 
high,  white  with  fnow.  They  travelled  to  the  foot  of 
it  through  a  valley,  four  or  five  miles  in  compafs  ;  and 
relied  by  a  plentiful  fountain  called  Drofowgo,  the  ftream 
boiling  up  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as  much 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  runs  into  the  lake, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diflant  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  They  did  not  difcover  Corycium,  or  proceed 
farther  on,  but  keeping  the  lake  on  their  right,  came 
again  to  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  and  defcended  by 
a  deep  and  dangerous  track  to  Racovi,  ^  village  four 
Qx  five  miles  eailward  from  Delphi.  It  w.as  the 
opinion  of  Wheler,  that  no  mountain  in  Greece  was 
higher  than  Parnaffus ;  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  mount 
Cenis  among  the  Alps  ;  and  that,  if  detached,  it  would 
be  fcen  at  a  gn^ater  diRance  than  even  mount  Athos. 
The  fummits  are  perpetually  increafing,  every  nev.:  fall 
of  fnow  adding  to  the  perennial  heap,  while  the  fun 
has  power  only  to  thaw  the  fuperficies.,  Caftalis  Plei- 
ilus  and  innuxjiercible  fprings  are  fed,  fome  invifibly, 
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from  the  lakes  ?<nd  refervoirs,  ^which,  without  thefe  V^tn^^ 
drains  and  fubterraneoua  vents,  would  fwell,  efpeci-  I'uroily. 

ally  after  heavy  rain  and  the  melting  of  fnow,  fo  as  to'  ^ — ^ 

fill  the  valleys,  and  run  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks  down 
upon  Delphi,  fpreading  wide  an  inundation,  fimilar,  as 
has  been  furmifed,  to  the  Deucalionean  deluge." 

^  PARNELL  (Dr  Thomas),  a  very  ingenious  di- 
vine and  poet  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr  Pope  ;  who  publiftied  his  works,  with  an  eleqant 
copy  of  recommendatory  verfes  prefixed.  He  died  in 
1718,  aged  39. 

Johnfon  *  fays,  *'  The  Life  of  Dr  Paruell  is  a  talk  *  Lk-es  of 
which  i  ftiould  very  wiUingly  decline,  fince  it  has  been^'^'= 
lately  written  by  Goldfnu'th,  a  m  m  of  fuch  variety  of 
powers,  and  fuch  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  al- 
wayo  fccmed  to  do  belt  that  which  he  was  doing  ;  a 
man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tediouf-  ' 
ncfs,  and  genend  without  confufien  ;  whofe  language 
was^  copious  without  exuberance,  exad  without  con- 
ftraint,  and  eafy  without  v/eaknefs. 

**  What  fuch  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 
again  ?  I  have  made  an  extrail  fi-om  his  la  rger  narra- 
tive ;  and  (hall  have  this  gratification  from  my  attempt, 
that  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  due  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  departed  genius. 

"The  general  charaSter  of  Parnf'll  is  not  great  ex- 
tent of  comprehenfion,  or  fertility  of  mind.  "  Of  the 
little  that  appears  Hill  lefs  is  bis  own.  His  praife  muft 
be  derived  from  the  eafy  Aveetnefs  of  his  diftion  :  in 
his  verfes  there  is  more  happinefs  than  pains  ;  he  is 
fprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights  though  he 
never  ravifhee ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yec  every  thing 
feems  cafual.  If  there  is  fome  appearance  of  elabora- 
tion in  the  Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  Icfs  airy,  is 
lefs  plenfing.  Of  his  other  compofitions,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  produftions  of  Na- 
ture fo  excellent  as  not  to  want  the  hf  Ip  of  Art,  or  of 
Ai-t  fo  refined  as  to  reftmbie  Nature." 

PARODY,  a  popular  niaxini,  adage,  or  proverb. 

Parody,  is  alfo  a  poetical  phafantry,  confifliing  in 
applying  the  verfes  written  on  one  fubjcd,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  to  another  ;  or  in  turning  a  ferious  work  into 
a  burlefque,^  by  afFeaing  to  obferve  as  near  as  poffiole 
the  fame  rhimes,  words,  and  cadences. 

The  parody  was  firlt  fet  on  foot  by  the  Greeks  ; 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  name.  It  comes  near  to 
what  fome  of  our  late  wrktvs- call  (ravcjiy.  Others* 
have  more  accurately  diftinguiflied  between  a  parody 
and  burlefque  ;  and  they  obferve,  that  the  change  of 
a  fingle  word  may  parody  a  vcrfe  ;  or  of  a  fingle  letter 
a  word.  Thus,  in  the  laft  cafe,  Cato  expofed  the  in- 
conllant  difpofition  of  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  by 
changing  Nobilior  into  Mobilior.  Another  kind  of 
parody  confifts  in  the  mere  application  of  fome  known 
verfe,  or  part  of  a  verfe  of  a  writer,  without  maknig 
any  change  in  it,  with  a  view  to  expofe  it.  A  fourt  1 
inftanre  is  that  of  writing  verfes  in  the  tafle  and  flyle 
of  authors  little  approved.  The  rules  of  parody  re- 
gard the  choice  ot  a  fubjeft,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing  it.  The  fubjea  fhould  be  a  knowH  and  celebra- 
ted work  :  as  to  the  manner,  it  fhould  be  by  an  exad 
imitation,  and  an  intermixture  of  good  natural  t)lea. 
fantry.  , 
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PAROLE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  tlie  promife  made 
by  a  prifoner  of  war,  when  he  has  leave  to  go  any- 
^  where,  of  returning  at  a  time  appointed,  if  not  ex- 
changed. 

Parole,  means  alfo  a  word  given  out  every  day  irr 
orders  by  the  commanding  officer,  both  'in  camp  and 
ifon,  in  order  to  know  friends  from  enemies. 


gar 


PARONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  a  pun  ;  or  a  fi- 
gure whereby  words  nearly  alike  in  found,  but  of  very 
different  meanings,  are  affededly  or  defignedfy  ufid. 
See  Oratory,  n-*  76. 

PARONYCHIA,  the  Whitlow,  in  fun^ery,  is 
an  abfcefs  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  i\ccording  as 
it  is  fituated  more  or  lefs  deep,  it  is  differently  deno- 
minated, and  divided  into  fpecies.^ 

It  bei,^in3  with  a  fiow  heavy  pain,  attended  with  a 
flight  pulfation,  without  fwcUing,  rednefs,  or  heat: 
but  foon  the  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing,  are  intole- 
rable,; the  part  grows  large  and  red,  the  adjoining 
fingers  and  the  whole  hand  fwell  up  ;  in  fome  cafes, 
a  kind  of  red  and  inflated  ftrenk  may -be  obfer- 
ved,  which  beginning  at  the  affeifted  part,  is  conti- 
nued almoft  to  the  elbow ;  nor  is  it  unufual  for  the 
p  itient  to  cnmphin  of  a  very  finrp  pain  under  the 
flioulder,  and  fometimes  the  whole  arm  is  exceffively 
inflamed  and  fwelled  ;  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  the 
fever,  &c  increafing  ;  and  fometimes  delirium  or  con- 
vulfions  follow 

1.  When  it  is  feated  in  the  fldn  or  fat,  in  the  back 
or  the  fore  part  of  the  finger,  or  under  or  near  the 
nail,  the  pain  is  fevere,  but  ends  well.  2.  When  the 
perlofteum  i&  inflamed  ©r  corroded,  the  pain  is  tor- 
menting. 3.  When  the  nervoua  coats  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  fingers  or  nerves  near  them  are  feized, 
the  worfl;  fymptoms  attend.  If  the  firft  kind  fuppu- 
rates,  It  muft  be  opened,  and  treated  as  abfceffes  in 
general  ;  but  the  befl:  method  of  treating  the  other 
two  fpecies  is,  on  the  firft:,  or  at  furtheft  the  fecond 
day,  to  cut  the  part  where  the  pain  is  feated  quite  to 
the  bone  :  if  this  operation  is  longer  deferred,  a  fuppu- 
ration  will  come  on  ;  in  which  cafe  fuppuration  fliould 
be  fpeedily  promoted,  and  as  early  a  difcharge  given  to 
the  matter  as  poflible.  As  the  pain  is  fo  confiderable 
as  to  occafion  a  fever,  and  fometimes  convulfions,  the 
tind.  theb.  may  be  added  to  the  fuppurating  applica- 
tions, and  alfo  given  iii  a  draught  at  bed  time.  The 
fecond  fpecies  proves  very  troublefome,  and  fometimes 
ends  in  a  caries  of  the  fuNjacent  bone.  The  third  fpe- 
cies is  very  tedious  in  the  cure,  and  ufu.illy  the  pha- 
knx  on  which  It  is  feated  is  defl:royed. 

PAROS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  of  the  iE-gean  fea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  ftrong  cognominal  town, 
38  miles  diaant  from  Delos  (Pliny,  Nepos).  Anciently 


called  PaSIye  zni  Mlnoa  (Pliny)  ;  alfo  Demetriaf,  Za-  Faro* 
cynlhus,  Hyr'ia^  Hyleeja,  and  Cabarn'ts  (Nicanor).  The  — v— ~ 
country  of  Archilochus  the  Iambic  poet  (Strabo).  An 
ifland  famous  for  its  white  marble  (Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid),  called  lychnites,  becaufe  dug  with  lamps  (PIiny}< 
The  name  of  Cabarnis  is  borrowed,  according  to  Ste- 
phanus,  from  one  Cabarnus,  who  fidl  informed  Ceres 
of  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proferpine  ;  or,  zccording 
to  Hefychius,  from  the  Cabarni,  the  priefts  of  Ceres 
being  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  The 
name  of  Minoa  is  borrowed  from  Minos  king  of  Crete, 
who  fubdued  this  as  he  did  malt  of  the  other  iflands 
of  the  iEgean  fea.  It  was  called  Paros,  which  name 
it  retains  to  this  day,  from  Paros  the  fon  of  Parrhafius, 
or,  as  Stephanus  will  have  it,  of  Jafon  the  Argonaut. 
Paros,  according  to  Pliny's  computation,  is  difl;ant 
from  Naxos  feven  miles  and  a  half,  and  28  from  Delos. 
Some  of  the  modern  travellers  will  have  it  to  be  80,. 
others  only  50  miles  in  comp«fs.  Pliny  fays  it  is  half 
as  large  as  Naxos,  that  is,  between  36  and  37  miles  in 
compafs.  It  was  a  rich  and  powerful  ifland,  being 
termed  the  moft;  wealthy  and  happy  of  the  Cyclades, 
and  by  Cornelius  Nepos  an  ifland  elated  with  its 
riches.  The  city  of  P^ros,  the  metropolis,  is  ftyled 
by  Stephanus  a  potent  city,  and  one  of  the  largeft.  in 
the  Archipelago  :  the  prefent  city  of  Paros,  now  Pari- 
chia,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  upon  its  ruins,  the 
country  abounding  with  valuable  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. The  very  walls  of  the  prefent  city  are  built 
with  columns,  architraves,  pedeltals,  mingled  with- 
picces  of  ancient  marble  of  a  furprifing  magnitude, 
which  were  once  employed  in  more  noble  edifices.  Par 
ros  was  indeed  formerly  famous  for  its  marble,  which 
was  of  an  extraordinary  whitenefs,  and  in  fuch  requeit 
among  the  ancients  that  the  beft  ftatuariea  ufed  no 
other  (a).  The  ifland  is  provided  with  feveral  capa- 
cious and  fafe  harbours,  and  was  anciently  much 
reforted  to  by  traders.  Jt  was,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides,  originally  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  the  firll  maflers  of  the  fea.  Afterwards  the 
Carlans  fettled  here,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus.  But  thefe  two  authors  diff"er  as  to  the 
time  when  the  Carians  came  firll  into  the  Ifland  ;  for 
Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  Carians  were  driven  out 
by  the  Cretans  under  the  conduft  of  Minos  ;  and  Dio~ 
dotus  writes,  that  the  Carians  did  not  fettle  here  till 
after  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  found  the  Cretans  in 
pofieffion  of  the  ifland.  Stephanus  thinks  that  the 
Cretans,  mixed  with  fome  Arcadians,  were  the  only 
people  that  ever  poflefled  this  ifland.  Minos  himfelf,' 
if  we  believe  Pliny,  refided  fome  time  in  the  ifland  of 
Paros,  and  received  here  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
death  of  his  fon  Androgeus,  who  was  killed  in  Attica. 

after 


(a)  Sutherland  fays,  "  that  while  its  marble  quarries  continued  to  be  worked,  Paros  was  one  of  the  m.ed 
flourifliing  of  the  Cyclades  ;  but  on  the  decline  of  the  eaftern  empire  they  were  entirely  negleded,  and  are  now- 
converted  into  caves,  in  which  the  fliepherds  flicker  their  flocks.  We  have  been  in  feveral  of  thefe  fubterra- 
neous  folds,  which  put  me  much  in  mind  of  Homer's  defcription  of  Polyphemus.  The  common  walls  are 
almoft  entirely  compofed  of  marble ;  and  in  examining  a  very  fmall  part-  of  one,  we  found  feveral  pieces  of 
cornice  and  baffo-relievo.  Several  fine  blocks  of  marble  (fragments  of  columns)  are  lying  clofe  to  the  water'*-, 
edge  ;  and  feem  to  have  been  brought  there  by  travellers,  who,  for  want  of  a  proper  purchafe  to  get  thun. on- 
board, liave  not  been  able  tq  carry  them  farther." 
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after  lie  had  diftingiu'fhcd  himfdf  at  the  public  games,   trine  ;  yet  with  fuch  prudence  and  circutnfpcdlon  as 


Parr. 


We  finJ  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  chofen  from 
ainong;  all  the  Greeks  by  the  Milefians  to  connpofe  the 
differences  which  had  for  two  generations  rent  that 
unhappy  flate  into  parties  and  faftions.  i'hey  aquit- 
ted  themfelves  with  grent  prudence,  and  reformed  the 
government.    They  affifted  Darius  in  his  expedition 


we  are 
e 


her  perilous  lituation  required.  Nevgrthelefs 
told,  that  Ihe  was  in  great  danger  of  failing  a  facrific. 
to  the  Popifli  fadlion,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Bi/hop 
Gardiner:  he  drew  up  articles  again  ft  her,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  fign  a  warrant  to  remove  her  to 
the  Tower.    This  warrant  w:is,  however,  accidentally 


againft  Greece  with  a  confiderable  fquadron ;  but  after  dropped,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  her  majefty, 

the  vidtory  obtained  by  Miltiades  at  Marachon,  they  What  her  apprehenfions  rauft  have  been  on  this  occal 

were  reduced  to  great  ttraits  by  that  general.    How-  fion  may  be  eafily  imagined.    She  kaew  the  monarch, 

ever,  after  blocking  u^  the  city  for  26  days^  he  wzs  and  (he  could  not  help  recolleiting  the  fate  of  hi« 

obliged  to  quit  the  enterprize,  and  return  to  Athens  former  queens.    A  fudden  illnefs  was  the  natural  con- 

with  difgrace.    Upon  his  departure,  the  Parians  were  fequence.    The  news  of  her  indifpofition  brourht  the 

informed  that  Timo,  a  prieftefs  of  the  national  gods,  king  to  her  apartment.    He  was  lavifh  in  expreflions 

and  then  his  prifoner,  had  advifed  him  to  perform  of  affeftion,  and  fent  her  a  phyfician.    His  majetty 

fome  fecret  ceremony  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  near  the  being  foon  after  alfo  fomewhat  indifpofed,  flie  pru- 

city ;  affnring  him  that  he  would  thereby  gain  the  dently  returned  the  vifit ;  with  which  the  king  feemci 

place.    Upon  this  information  they  fent  deputies  to  pleafed,  and  began  to  talk  with  her  on  religious  fub- 

confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whether  thty  fhould  je&j,  propofmg  certain  queftions,  concerning  which 

punifh  her  with  death,  for  endeavouring  to  betray  the  he  -wanted  her  opinion.     She  anfwered,  that  fuch 

city  to  the  enemy,  and  difcovering  the  facred  myfteries  profound  fpeculations  w  ere  not  fuited  to  her  fcx  ;  that 

to  Miltiades.    The  Pythian  anfwered,  that  Timo  was  it  belonged  to  the  hufband  to  chbofc  principles  for  hia 

not  the  advifer;  but  that  the  gods,  having  refolved  to  wife  ;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  adopt  im- 

deftroy  Miltiades,  had  only  made  her  the  inftrument  of  plicitly  the  fentiments  of  her  hufband  :  an  ;  as  to  her- 

<hi8  death.    After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Themiftocles  felf,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being  bleflcd  with  a 

fubjcAed  Paros  and  moll  of  the  otherncighbouring  hufband  who  was  qualified,  by  his  judgment  and  learn, 

iflands  to  Athens,  extftlng  large  fums  from  them  by  ing,  not  only  to  choofe  principles  for  his  own  family, 

way  of  punifhment  for  having  favoured  the  Perfians.  but  for  the  moll  wife  and  tnowing  of..every  nation. 

It  appears  from  the  famous  monument  of  Adulas,  •*  Not  fo,  by  St  M»ry,'*  repUed  the  king  ;  "  you  arc 

■which  Cofmos  of  Egypt  has  defcribed  with  great  ex-  now  become  a  dodor,  Kate,  and  better  fitted  to  give 


aftnels,  that  Paros  and  ihc  other  Cyclades  were  once 
fub'ieft  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  However,  Paros 
fell  again  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  con- 


than  receive  inftruftion."  She  meekly  replied,  that 
(he  was  fcnfiblc  how  little  flie  was  intitled  to  thefc 
praifes  ;  that  though  flie  ufiially  declined  not  any  con. 


tinned  mailers  of  it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mi-  verfation,  however  fublime,  when  propofed  by  his  ma 
thridates  the  Grent.  But  that  prince  being  obliged  jefty,  (he  well  knew  that  her  conceptions  could  fcrvc 
to  yield  to  Sylla,  to  LucuUus,  and  to  Pompey,  this  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  give  him  a  httle  momentary 
and  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  fuhmitted  to  amufement ;  that  (he  found  the  converfation  a  little 
the  Romans,  who  reduced  thsm  to  a  province  with  apt  to  languilh  when  not  revived  by  fome  oppofition, 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria.  and  (he  had  ventured  fometimes  to  feign  a  contrariety 

Mr  Sutherland,  who  lately  vifited  Paro«,  fays,  that  ot  featiments,  in  order  to  give  him  the  phafure  of  rc- 
<f  the  water  in  it  is  excellent ;  and  as  that  which  we  got  futing  her  ;  and  that  (he  alfo  propofed,  by  this  inno- 
at  Mtlhna  has  been  complained  of,  as  being  too  hard  cent  artifice,  to  engage  him  into  topics  whence  (he 
to  make  proper  peafe-foup  for  the  people,  all  the  calks  had  obferved,  by  frequent  experience,  that  flie  reaped 
arc  ordered  to  be  emptied  and  refilled.  The  Ruffians  profit  and  inftrudion.  «<  And  is  it  fo,  fweethcart  ?" 
made  this  place  their  grand  arfenal ;  their  powder  ma-  replied  the  king ;  *<  then  we  art  perfect  friends  a- 
.■gazines,  and  fcveral  other  buildings,  are  ftill  (landing;  gain."  He  embraced  her  with  great  iffcd-ion,  and 
and  the  ifiand  is  confiderably  indebted  to  theia  for  im-  fent  her  away  with  alTuranc^  of  his  protedion  and 
proving  the  convenience  for  water,  and  for  the  trade  kindnefs. 

The  time  being  now  come  when  (he  vras  to  be  fent 
to  the  Tower,  the  k!n^,  walking  in  the  garden,  fent 
for  the  queen,  and  met  her  with  great  good  humour  ; 
when  lo  the  thancellor,  witli  forty  of  the  guards,  ap- 
proached. He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  fp«ke  foftly 
with  the  king,  who  called  him  knave,  arrant  knave, 
beaft,  ft)ol,  and  comm?.nded  him  inftantly  to  depart. 
Henry  then  returned  to  the  queen,  who  ventured  to 
intercede  for  the  chancellor :  "  Ah,  poor  fould,"  faid 
the  king,  "  thou  little  knowefl  how  evil  he  Jeferveth 
this  grace  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  fwectheert, 
he  hath  been  toward  thee  an  arrant  knnve  ;  and  fo  let 
him  go."  The  king  died  in  January  1547,  juft  three 
years  and  a  halt  after  his  marriage  with  this  fee  ond 
CatUarine  ;  who  in  a  (hort  time  was  again  efpoufed  to 
Sir  ihomas  Seymour  lord-admiral  of  England;  for  in 

Septemjj^T 


which  the  ca(h  they  expended  introduced  among  the 
inhabitants." 

PAROTIDES,  in  anatomy.    See  there,  n"  128. 

PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  the  fevere  fit  of  a  dif- 
eafc,  under  which  it  grows  higher  or  exafperatcd  ;  as 
of  the  gout,  &  c. 

PARR  (Catharine),  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Sir  Thc-fmas  Parr  of  Kendall.  She  was  firfl  married 
lo  John  Nev:l,  lord  Latymer  ;  after  whofe  death  (he 
focapt-vattd  her  «morous  fovereign,  that  he  raifed  her 
to  the  throne.  The  royal  nuptials  were  folemnized 
at  Hampton  Couit  on  the  12th  of  July  1  ^43.  Being' 
religioully  difpofed,  (he  was,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life,  a  zealous  ohferver  of  the  Romi(h  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  but  in  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  fhe 
became  as  zealous  a  promoter  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
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September  1 548  flie  died  in  childbed.  The  hiftorians 
of  this  period  generally  infinuate  that  (he  was  poifoned 
by  her  hufband,  to  make  way  for  his  marriage  with 
the  lady  Elizabeth. 

That  Catharine  Parr  was  beautiful  is  beyond  a 
doubt :  that  fte  was  pious  and  learned  is  evident  from 
her  »vriting8  :  and  that  her  prudence  and  fagacity  were 
not  inferior  to  her  other  accomplifhments,  may  be 
concluded  from  her  holding  up  the  paflion  of  a  capri- 
cious tyrant  as  a  fhield  againft  her  enemies  ;  and  that 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  when  his  paffions  were 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  his  peeviHi  aulterity  increafed 
by  difeafe.  She  wrote,  i .  Queen  Catharine  Parr's 
lamentation  of  a  finner,  bewailing  the  ignorance  of 
her  blind  lite  ;  Lond.  8vo,  1548,  1563.  2.  Prayers 
or  meditations,  wherein  the  mynd  is  ftirred  patiently 
to  fnfFre  all  affliftions  here,  to  fee  at  nought  the  vaine 
profperitee  of  this  worlde,  and  always  to  long  for  the 
cvcrlaftynge  felicltee.  Colkaed  out  of  holy  workes, 
by  the  mod  virtuous  and  gracious  princefle  Katharine, 
queene  of  Englande,  France,  and  Trelande.  Printed 
by  John  Wayland,  1545,  4to,— 1561,  1  2mo.  Other 
Meditations,  Prayers,  Letters,  &c.  unpubhil'.ed. 

Parr  (Thomas),  or  Oid  Parr,  a  remarkable  Eng- 
Hfhman,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  kings  and 
queens  ;  married  a  fecond  wife  when  he  was  1 20,  and 
ha<l  a  child  by  her.  He  was  the  fon  ©f  John  Parr,  a 
hnfbandman  of  Winnington,  in  the  pariih  of  Alderbury, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1483.  Though  he  lived  to  the  vaft  age  of  upwards 
of  152  years,  yet  the  tenor  of  his  lift  admitted  but  of 
little  variety  ;  nor  can  the  detail  of  it  be  confidered  of 
importance,  further  than  what  will  arife  from  the  f.r?i- 
tification  of  that  curiofity  which  naturally  inquires  after 
the  mode  of  living  which  could  lengthen  life  to  fuch 
extreme  old  age.  Following  the  profcffion  of  his^  fa- 
ther, he  laboured  hard,  and  lived  on  coarfe  fare.  ,  Tay- 
lor the  water-poet  fays  of  him  : 

Good  wholefome  labour  was  his  exercife, 
Down  with  the  lamb,  and  with  the  lark  would  rife; 
In  mire  and  toiling  fweat  he  fpent  the  day, 
And  to  his  team  he  whiftled  time  away : 
The  cock  his  night-clock,  and  till  day  was  done, 
His  watch  and  chief  fun-dial  was  the  fun. 
He  was  of  old  Pythagoras'  opinion, 
That  green  cheefe  was  moft  wholefomewith  an  onion; 
Coarfe  meflin  bread,  and  for  hia  daily  fwig,  ^ 
Milk,  butter-milk,  and  water,  whey  and  whig  : 
Sometimes  metheglin,  and  by  fortune  happy. 
He  fometimes  fipp'd  a  cup  of  ale  moft  nappy, 
Cyder  or  perry,  when  he  did  repair 
T'  a  Whitfon  ale,  wake,  wedding,  or  a  fair, 
Or  when  in  Chriftmas-time  he  was  a  gueft 
At  his  good  landlord's  houfe  amongft  the  reft : 
Elfe  he  had  little  leifure-time  to  wafte, 
Or  at  ihe  alc-houfe  hulf-cap  ale  to  tafte. 
Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tavern  fox  ; 

Ne'er  knew  a  coach,  tobacco,  or  the  — . 

His  phyfic  was  good  butter,  which  the  foil 
Of  Salop  yields,  more  fweet  than  Candy  oil ; 
An(',  gvirlic  he  cfleem  d  aljove  the  rate 
Of  Venire  trc»c!e,  or  Left  mithridate. 
He  entertain'd  no  gout,  no  ache  he  felt, 
The  air  was  good  and  temperate  where  he  dwelt ; 
Vol.  Xlli.  Part  il. 
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Whilemaviffea  and  fweet-tongu'd  nightingales 
Did  chant  him  roundelays  and  madrigals. 
Thus  living  within  bounds  of  Nature's  laws. 
Of  his  long  lafting  life  may  be  forae  caufe. 

And  the  fame  writer  defcribes  him  in  the  following 
two  lines : 

From  head  to  heel,  his  body  had  all  over 
A  quick  fet,  thick  fet,  natural  hairy  cover. 
The  m  inner  of  his  being  condufted  to  London  13 
alfo  noticed  in  the  following  terms:  *'  The  Rif  ht  Hon. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  earl-marfiial  of 
England,  on  !  eing  lately  in  Shropfhire  to  vifit  forae 
lands  and  manors  which  his  lordfhip  holds  in  that 
county,  or  for  fome  other  occafions  of  importance 
which  caufed  his  lordfhip  to  be  there,  the  report  of  this 
aged  man  was  fignified  to  his  honour,  who  iscaring  of 
fo  rem;;rkahle  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordOiip  was 
oleafed  to  fee  him  ;  and  in  his  innate,  noble,  .ind 
Chviftian  piety,  he  took  him  into  hit?  charitable  tuition 
and  proieAion,  commanding  that  a  litter  and  two 
horles  (for  the  more  eafy  carriage  of  a  man  fo  feeble 
and  worn  with  age)  to  be  provided  for  him  ;  alfo,  that 
a  daughter  of  his,  named  Lucy,  (hould  likewife  at- 
tend iiim,  and  have  a  horfe  for  her  own  riding  with 
him  :  and  to  cheer  up  the  old  man,  and  make  him 
merry,    there  was  an  antique-faced  fellow,  with  a 
high  and  mighty  no-beard,  that  had  alfo  a  horfe  for 
his  carriage.    Thefe  were  all  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
country  to  London  by  eafy  journeys,  the  charge  being 
allowed  by  his  lorddiip  ;  likewife  one  of  his  lordfl-iip's 
own  fervants,  named  Bryan  Kelly,  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back  witb  them,  and  to  attend  and  defray  all  manner 
©f  reckonings  and  expences.    All  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly as  follows. 

*'  Winnington  is  a  parifh  of  Alder!)ury,  near  a  place 
called  the  Welch  Pool,  eight  miles  from  Shrewfbury  ; 
from  whence  he  was  carried  to  Wem,  a  town  of  the 
earl's  aforefaid ;  and  the  next  day  to  Shiifnall,  a  manor- 
houfe  of  his  lordfhip's,  where  they  likewife  ftayed  one 
night :  from  Shiffnall  they  came  to  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  fiext  day  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  to 
Coventry.  Although  Matter  Ktlly  had  much  to  do 
to  keep  the  people  off,  that  prcffcd  upon  him  in  all 
places  where  he  came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was  moft 
opprefied,  for  they  came  in  fnch  multitudes  to  fee  the 
old  man,  that  thofe  that  defended  him  were  almoft 
quite  tired  and  fpent,  and  the  aged  man  is  danger  of 
being  ftlfled  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  rabl  le  were  fo  un- 
ruly, that  Btyan  was  in  doubt  he  fhouid  bring  hia 
charge  no  farther  ;  fo  greedy  are  the  vulgar  to  hearken 
to  or  gaze  after  novelties.  The  trouble  being  over, 
the  next  day  they  pafled  to  Daintree,  to  Stony  Strat- 
ford, to  Radburne,  and  fo  to  London  ;  whtre  he  wrs 
well  entertained  and  accommodated  witli  all  things, 
having  all  the  aforefaid  attendance  at  the  fok  charge 
a-nd  coft  of  his  lordfhip,"  When  brought  Lefore  the 
king,  his  majefty,  with  more  acutenef^,  than  good 
manners,  faid  to  him,  "  You  have  lived  longer  than 
other  men,  whathave  you  crone  aicre  th^m  other  men:""' 
He  anfwered,  "  1  did  peu;in<  c  \\\.tn  I  was  an  liundicd 
years  old."  This  journey,  however,  proved  fatal 
to  him  ;  owing  to  the  alteration  in  hu  diet,  to  the 
change  of  the  air,  and  his  general  mo'e  of  lifu-,  he 
lived  but  a  very  fhort  time,  dying  the  3th  of  November 
5  E  l6' 
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TiS^^  (a);  and  was  buried  in  Wedmi'niler  AbVje3\ 

After  his  death,  hfs  body  was  caened  ;  and  an  account 
Vf38  drawn  up  b\  the  celebrated  Dr  Harvey,  part  of 
which  we  {hall  lay  before  our  rtadt'rs- 

"  Thomas  Pirr  was  a  poor  countryman  of  Shrop- 
flr're,  whence  he  wd%  hronsfht  up  to  London  by  the 
Rig-ht  Hon.  Thon-ias  Earl  of  Arnndel  and  Surrey  ;  and 
died  after  he  had  outlived  nine  princes,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  tenth  of  them,  at  the  age  of  152  years  and 
nine  months. 

"  He  had  a  b.rge  breaft,  >ung8  not  fungonr-,  but 
flicking  to  his  ribs,  and  diftended  with  blood  ;  a  Hvid- 
nefw  in  his  face,  as  he  had  a  c'ifRcuIty  of  breathing'  a 
little  before  his  death,  and  a  long  lafting  warmth  in 
his  armpits  arid  breaft  after  it ;  which  fign,  together 
with  others,  were  fo  evident  in  his  body,  as  they  ufe 
to  be  on  thcfc  that  die  by  fufFotntion.     His  heart  was 
great,  thick,  ii!  rons,  and  fat.    The  blood  in  the  heart 
blsckifh  ancl  dihited.    The  cartilages  of  the  flernum 
rot  more  bo!:y  t!ian  in  others,  but  flexile  and  foft. 
His  vifcera  were  found  and  firong,  efpecially  the  llo- 
mach  ;  and  it  was  obftrved  of  him,  that  he  ufed  to 
eat  often  by  night  and  diy,  tl>ough  contented  with 
old  cheefe,  milk,  coarfe  bread,  finall  beer,  and  whey  ; 
and,  which  is  m.ore  remarkable,  that  he  eat  at  midnight  a 
little  before  he  died.  His  kidneys  were  covered  with  fat, 
and  pretty  found  ;  only  on  the  interior  furface  of  them 
were  found  fome  aqueous  or  ferons  abfceffcs,  whereof 
one  was  near  the  bignefs  of  a  hen  egg,  with  a  yellowifli 
■water  in  it,  having  made  a' roundifii  cavity,  impreffed 
on  that  kidney  ;  whence  fome  thought  it  came  that  a 
little  before  his  death  a  fupprefiion  of  urine  had  befal- 
len him  ;  though  others  were  of  opinion,  that  his 
urine  was  fuppn  fTed  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the 
ferofity  into  his  lungs.   Not  the  leaft  appearance  there 
was  of  any  ftony  matter  either  in  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der. His  bowela  were  alfo  found,  a  little  whitifh  with- 
out.   His  fpleen  very  little,  hardly  equalling  the  big- 
nefs of  one  ki.^ney.    In  fiiort,  all  his  inward  parts  ap- 
peared fo  henlthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  his  diet 
and  air,  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  a  good  while 
longer.    The  caufe  of  his  death  w?s  imputed  chiefly 
to  the  change  of  food  and  air  ;  forafmuch  as  coming 
cut  of  a  char,  thin,  and  free  air,  he  came  into  the 
thick  air  of  London  }  and  after  a  conftant  plain  and 
homely  country  ditt,  he  was  taken  into  a  fplendid 
family,  where  he  fed  high  and  drai.k  plentifully  of  the 
beft  wines,  whert-upon  the  natural  functions  of  the 
parts  of  his  body  were  overcharged,  his  lungs  obftruft- 
cd,  and  the  hahit  of  the  whole  body  quite  difordered; 
upon  which  there  could  not  but  enfue  a  diffolution. 
His  brain  was  found,  entire,  and  firm  ;  and  though 
he  had  not  the  ufs  of  his  eyes,  nor  much  of  his  me- 
mory, feveral  years  before  he  died,  yet  he  had  his 
hearing  and  apprehenfion  very  well ;  and  was  able, 
even  to  the  r30th  year  of  his  age,  to  do  any  hufband- 
man's  work,  even  threfliing  of  corn." 

The  following  fummary  of  his  life  is  copied  from 
Oldys's  MS.  notes  on  Fuller's  Worthies :    Old  Parr 
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wag  born  14^?5;  lived  at  home  until  1500,  ret.  17, 
whfin  he  went  o'lt  to  fcrvi.-e.  15 18,  i^t,  3c,  ttturned 
home  from  h''s  mailer.  1  ^72,  ret.  fi  tnl  fourytsrs 
on  the  remrird' iv' jiis  fr-Uirr's  i- ,  ic.  'iS4$>  net.  60, 
ended  the  nrfi:  Ifufc  he  renewed  of  Ivlr  Lewis  For 'cr. 
1563,  set,  80,  marred  J;'ne,  daughter  of  Jj)hn  Taylor, 
a  maiden  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  an  1  a  daughterj 
v.-ho  both  died  very  yoting.  1  564,  set.  8  ' ,  ended  the 
fecond  leafe  which  he  renewed  of  Mr  John  Porter. 
1585,  get.  102,  ended  the  third  Icafe  he  hiid  renewed 
of  Mr  Hugh  Porter.  158S,  oet.  jo?,  did  p«nan;-e  in 
Alderhury  church,  for  lying  with  Katharine  Milton, 
and  getting  her  with  child.  1 59  set.  1 1  he  Imricd 
his  wife  Jane,  after  they  had  lived  32  yearn  to;Ttiher. 
1605,  '22,  h-.ving  lived  lo  years  a  widower,  he 
married  Jane,  wido  .v  of  Anthony  Adda,  daughter  of 
John  Lloyd  of  Gilftils,  in  Montgomeryfhire,  who  fur- 
vived  him.  i6^Si  ^t-  '52,  he'died  ;  after  thev  h'd 
lived  together  30  years,  and  after  50  years  pofilffiuB 
of  his  lalt  leafe.     S.e  I^ongevity. 

PAKRA,  in  ornitholopy,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  g.aila;  ;  the  charafters  of  which 
are  :  1  he  bill  is  taperiny;  and  a  little  ohtr.fe  ;  the  no- 
ftrils  are  oval,  and  fituated  in  the  mid'ile  of  the  !.ill  ; 
the  forehead  is  covered  with  flefhy  caruncles,  which, 
are  lobated  ;  the  wings  are  fmall,  and  fpinous.  There 
are  five  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  rtmark-nble  i?  the 
chavaria,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  the  domelf  ic  cock. 
The  Indians  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  Carthageni,. 
who  breed  large  flocks  of  poultry  that  ftray  in  the 
woods,  train  up  the  chava.'ia  to  defend  thi  m  againlt 
the  numerous  birds  of  prey,  no  one  of  vv),{ch  wili  dnre 
to  ericounter  it.  It  is  never  known  to  defert  the  flock, 
and  it  returns  evfry  evening  to  rood. 

The  parra  Dominica  is  about  the  fize  of  the  lap- 
wing, 'i  he  bill  is  yellow,  as  are  alfo  the  head  and 
upper  parts ;  the  under  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  bor*. 
dering  on  rofe  colour.  The  legs  are  alfo  yellow.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  feveral  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America 
and  St  Domingo.  The  parra  fenegalk  is  about  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former.  Its  bill  "is  alfo  yellow  tip- 
ped with  black  ;  the  forehead  is  covered  with  a  yel- 
low flfin  ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  black  ;  the  hea^-i 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  ieffer  wing- coverts 
are  grey -brown.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and 
the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  ai-e  dirty  white.  At 
the  bend  of  the  wing  is  a  black  fpur.  It  inhabits 
Senegal,  and  thence  derives  its  name.  The  negroes 
call  them  Ue/t  Uett,  the  French  the  fquallers,  be- 
caufe,  as  we  are  told,  as  foon  as  they  fee  a  man. 
they  fcream  and  fly  off.  They  always' fly  in  pairs.. 
The  parra  jacana,  or  fpur-winged  water-hen,  is  about 
the  fi/.e  of  the  water- raih  The  bill  is  in  length  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  of  an  orange  colour  ;  and  on 
the  forehead  is  a  membranous  flap  half  an  inch  long, 
and  nearly  as  broad.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  aUo 
is  another  of  the  fair.e,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  both  together  they  furround  the  bafe  of 
the  bill.    The  head,  throat,  neck,  breaft,  and  under- 

parts. 


(a)  The  author  of  a  book  intitled  Long  TJvers,  8vo,  1722,  which  Oldys  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Fuller  afcribes 
to  one  Ro!  ert  Samber,  againft  all  evidence  fays,  p.  89,  that  Parr  died  fixteen  years  after  he  had  been  prefented 
to  the  king,  24th  of  November  i6ji. 
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parts,  arc  bl  '.ck  ;  an  1  fometlmes  the  belly  Is  mixed  faithful  fhsp)herd  defends  them  agalnft  birds  of  prey  ;  Pa>-r='- 
with  white,  &c.    The  birds  of  this  fpecles  inhabit    being  able,  by  means  of  the  fpurs  on  the  wing.;,  to 

Brnfil,  Guiana,  and  Surinam  ;  but  are  equally  common    drive  off  birds  as  big  as  the  carrion  vulture,  and  even   ^ 

at  St  Domingo,  where  they  frequent  the  marfhy  places,    that  bird  itfelf.    It  k  fo  far  of  the  grtaceft  ufe,  as  it 
fides  of  ponds,  and  Itreams,  and  wade  quite  up  to  the    never  defert.s  the  charge  comnnitted  to  its  care,  bring- 
thighs  in  the  water.  They  are  alfogenerallyfeen  in  pairs,    ing  them  all  home  fafe  at  ihght.     It  is  fo  tame  as  to 
and  when  feparated  call  each  other  continually  till  they    fuffer  itfelf  to  be  handled  by  a  grown  perfon  ;  but  will 
join  again.    They  are  very  fhy,  and  moft  contimon  in    not  psrmit  children  to  attempt  the  fame.  — For  the 
the  rainy  feafons  in  May  and  November.   They  are  at    above  account  we  are  indebted  to  Linnxus,  who  ft-ems 
all  times  very  iioify  ;  their  cry  fhirp  and  Ihril!,  and    to  be  the  omly  one  who  has  given  any  account  of  this 
may  be  heard  a  great  way  off.    This,  as  well  as  the    wonderful  bird."    See  Latham's  Synopfts. 
other  fpecies,  is  called  by  the  French  chirurg'ren.    The        PARRELS,  in  a  (hip,  are  fram'is  made  of  trucks, 
flefh  is  accounted  pretty  good.    The  parra  variabilis,    ribs,  and  ropes,  which  having  both  their  ends  failened 
or  fpur-winized  w  iter-hen,  is  about  nine  inches  long,    to  the  yards,  are  fo  contrivcil  as  to  go  round  about 
The  bill  is  about  14  indies  in  length,  and  in  colour  is    the  malts,  that  the  yards  by  their  means  msiy  go  up 
orange-yellow.    On  the  forehead  is  a  fl^ip  of  red  fliin  ;    and  down  upon  the  mail.    Thell^  alto,  with  the  l,reatt- 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  brown,  marked  with  fpots  of    ropes,  fa  ten  the  yards  to  the  m  dls. 
a  darker  colour ;  the  hind  pirt  of  the  neck  is  much        PARRET  or  PtDRED  river,  has  its  rife  in  the 
the  fame,  but  of  a  deeper  d J  e.    The  fides  of  the  head,    fouthern  part  of  Soinmerfetlhirc  in  England.  Near 
throat,  forepart  of  the  ne  k,  breaft,  belly,  thighs,    Langport  it  is  joined  by  the  Ordr^d,  augmented  by 
and  under-tail  coverts  are  white,  with  a  few  red  fpots    the  ivtl ;  and,  about  four  miks  from  this  junction,  it 
on  the  fides  of  the  belly  and  hafe  of  the  thigh?.   On  the    is  joined  by  the  Tone  or  Tiione,  a  pretty  large  river, 
forepart  of  the  wing  is  a  yellow  fpur,  &c.    The  legs    rihng  amo^ng  the  hills  in  the  weitera  parti  of  this 
are  furniilied  with  long  tot.'«,  as  in  all  the  others,  the    county.    About  two  m'les  belo.v  the  junct-on  of  th€ 
colour  ot  which  is  hluilTi  afh.    Mr  Latham  fays,  that    Tune,  the  Parrot  leceives  another  confi  !eral  le  ftreamj 
one  which  came  under  his  infpe£iion  from  Cayenne    and,  thus  augmented,  it  pafles  by  the  town  of  Bridge- 
was  rathtr  fm^dkr.   It  had  the  upper  parts  much  pakv  ;    water,  and  falls  into  the  Brdtol  channel  iiv  Bridgewater- 
over  the  eye  was  a  ilieak  of  white  pafiing  no  further,  biy. 

and  unaccompanied  by  a  black  one.    The  hind  part        PARRHx\SrUS,  a  famous  ancient  painter  of 
of  the  neck  was  dufliy  black.    It  had  only  the  rudi-    Ephefus,  or,  as  forae  fay,  of  Athens :  he  flouriHied 
ment  of  a  fpur;  and  the  red  caruncle  on  the  forehead    about  the  time  of  Socrates,  according  to  Xenophon, 
was  lefs,  and  laid  back  on  the  forehead.    From  thefs    who  hath  introduced  him  into  a  dialogue  difcourfing 
differences  this  learned  ornithologill  conceives  it  to    with  that   philofopher.  _    He  was  one  of   the  belt 
have  differed  either  in  fex  or  age  from  the  other,    painters  im  his  time.    Pliny  fay?,  that  It  was  he  who 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Biafil,  and  is  faid  to  be  pretty    hril  gave  Cymmetiy  asd  juil  proportions  in  that  art; 
common  about  Carthagena  and  in  South  America,    that  he  hkewife  was  the  hrft  who  knew  how  to  exprefs 
The  parra  chavaria  is,  as  we  have  already  obferved,    the  truth  and  life  of  charafters,  and  the  difl^rent  aiis 
about  the  fize  of  a  dunghill  cock;  and  Hands  a  foot    of  the  face  ;  that  he  difcovered  a  beautiful  difpofitlon 
and  a  half  from  the  ground.    The  bill  is  of  a  dirty    of  the  hiir,  and  heightened  the  grace  of  the  vifage. 
white  colour  ;  the  upper  mandible  fimilar  to  that  in  a    It  was  allowed  even  by  the  mailers  in  the  art,  that  he 
dunghill  cock  ;  the  noftrils  are  oblong,  pervious;  on    far  outihone  them  in  the  glory  of  fucceeding  in  the 
both  fides,  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  is  a  red  membrane,    outhnes,  in  which  confiils  the  grm  \  f^-cret  of  painting, 
which  extends  to  the  temples.     i'he  irldes  are  brown.    But  it  is  alfo  remarked  by  Pliny,  that  Parrhaiius  became 
On  the  hind  head  are  about  12  blackiih  feathers,  three    infupportabk  with  pride  ;  and  was  fo  very  vain  as  to 
inches  in  length,  forming  a  creft  and  hanging  down-    glvi  himfelf  the  molt  flattering  epithets  ;  fuch  as,  the 
wards.    The  reft  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  a  thick    tendered,  the  fjiteit,  the  grand^lt,  the  moil  delicate, 
black  down.     The  body  is  brown,  and  the  wings    and  the  ptrftfter  of  his  art.    fie  boalled  that  he  was 
and  tail  inclined  to  black.    On  the  bend  of  the  wing    fprung  from  Apollo,  and  that  he  was  born  to  paint  the 
are  two  or  three  fpurs  half  an  inch  long.   The  belly  Is  a    gods  ;  that  he  had  a6lually  drawn  Hercules  touch  by 
light  black.   The  thighs  are  half  bare  of  feathers.  The    touch:   that  heroes  having  often  appeared  to  him 
legs  are  very  long,  and  of  a  yellow  red  colour.    The    In  dreams,  when  the  plurality  of  voices  was  againil 
toes  are  fo  long  as  to  entangle  one  another  in  walking,    him  at  Samos  In  favour  of  Timanthes,  in  the  opinion 
'<  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  lakes,'  &c.  near  the  river    of  a  picture  of.  Ajax  provoked  aga'nll  the  Greeks,  for 
'    CInu,  about  30  lea  iues  from  Carthagena,  in  South    adjudging  to  Ulyffes  the  arms  of  Achilles,  he  anfwer- 
America,  and  is  faid  to  feed  on  vegetables.    Its  gait    ed  a  perfon  who  condoled  him  on  this  check,  "  For 
is  foleran  and  flow  ;  but  it  flies  eafily  and  fwiftly.    rny  part,  1  don't  trouble  myfeif  at  the  fentence  ;  but 
It  cannot  run,  unlefs  affiiled  by  the  wnngs  at  the  fasne    I  am  forry  that  the  fon  of  Telamon  hath  received  a 
time.    When  any  part  of  the  flcni  is  touched  by  the    greater  outrage  than  that  which  was  formerly  put  up- 
hand,  a  crackling  is  felt,  though  it  is  very  do  A  ny  be-    on  him  fo  unjuftly."    jElian  relates  this  ftory,  and 
neath  the  feathers  ;  and  indeed  this  down  adheres  fo    tells  us  that  Parrhafius  alfcdled  to  wear  a  crown  of 
clofefy  as  to  enable  the  bird  at  times  to  fwim.    The    gold  upon  his  head,  and  to  carry  in  his  hand  a  batoon, 
voice  Is  ckar  and  loud,  but  far  from  agreeable.    The    fludded  with  nails  of  the  fame  metal.    He  worked  at 
natives,  who  keep  poultry  in  great  numbers,  have  one    his  art  with  pleafantry,  often  indeed  finglng.    He  was 
of  thefe  tame,  which  goes  along  with  the  flock  about    very  licentious  and  loofe  in  his  pidurcs ;  and  he  is 
the  neighbourhood  to  feed  during  the  day,  when  this    fjid,  by  way  of  amufement,  to  have  reprcfented  the 
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ParrhaBus.  moft  mfamous  objeas.  His  Atalantis,  with  her  fpoufe 
*  Meleager,  was  of  this  kind.  This  piece  was  after- 
wards devifed  as  a  legacy  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
upon  condition  that,  if  he  was  dil'pleafed  with  the  fub- 
jeft,  he  fhould  receive  a  million  fciterces  inftead  of  it. 
The  emperor,  covetous  as  he  was,  not  only  preferred 
the  pifture  to  that  fum,  but  even  placed  it  in  his  moft 
favourite  apartment.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that,  though 
PanhafiRS  was  excelled  by  Tiscanthes,  yet  he  excelled 
Zeuxis.  Among  his  pictures  is  a  celebrated  one  of 
Thefeus;  and  another  reprefentingMeleaeer,  Hercules, 
and  Perfeus  in  a  group  together ;  as  alfo  ^neas,  with 
Caftorand  Pollux,  in  a  third. 

Parrhasius    (Janus),  a  famous  grammarian  in 
Italy,  who  was  born  at  Cofenza  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  1470.    He  was  intended  for  the  law,  the 
profeiTion  of  his  anceiiors ;  but  he  refufed  it,  and  cul- 
tivated claihcal  learning.    His  real  name  was  Johannes 
Paulus  Parifius  ;  bat  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
grammarians  of  the  age,  he  took  inilead  of  it  Parrha- 
fius.     He  taught  at  Milan  with  much  reputation,  be- 
ing admired  for  a  graceful  delivery,  in  which  he  chief- 
ly excelled  other  prof^ffors.  —  It  was  this  charm  in  his 
•oice,  which  brought  a  vail  concourfe  of  people  to  his 
lectures ;  and  among  others  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee 
General  Trimoles,  who  was  then  threefcore  years  old. 
He  went  to  Rome  when  Alexander  VI.  was  pope  j 
and  was  like  to  be  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Bernardini  Cajetan  and  Silius  Savello,  with  whom  he 
had  fome  correfpondence  ;  but  he  efcaped  the  danger, 
by  the  information  of  Thomas  Phoedrus,  profefTor  of 
rhetoric,  and  canon  of  St  John  Lateran,  whofe  ad- 
vice he  followed  in  retiring  from  Rome.    Soon  after, 
he  was  appointed  public  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  Milanj 
but  the  liberty  he  took  to  cenfure  the  teachers  there 
as  arraRt  blockheads,  provoked  them  in  return  to  af- 
perfe  his  morals.    They  faid  he  had  a  criminal  con- 
veilc  with  his  fcholars  :  which  being  a  crime  extreme- 
ly abhorred  by  the  Milanefe,  our  profelTor  was  o- 
bliged  to  leave  Milan.  He  went  to  Vicenza,  where  he 
obtained  a  larger  Llary  ;  and  he  held  this  profefTor- 
fhip  till  the  ftates  of  the  Venetians  were  laid  waftc  by 
the  troops  of  the  League  :  upon  wliich  he  went  to 
•         his  native  country,  having  made  his  efcape  through 
the  nrrny  of  the  enemies.    He  was  ?.t  Cofenza,  when 
his  old  friend  Phcedrus  perfuaded  Julius  to  fend  for 
him  to  Rume  ;  and,  though  that  defign  proved  a!ior- 
tive  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  yet,  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  John  Lafcaris,  he  was  called  thither  under 
the  fucceifor  Leo  X.    Leo  was  before  favourably 
inclined  to  him  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  appoint- 
ed him  profeffor  of  polite  hterature.    He  had  been 
uow  fome  time  married  to  a  daughter  of  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas ;  and  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  Bafil 
Chalconcylas,  his  wife's  brother,  and  brother  of  De- 
metrius ChalcondyUis,  profeffor  of  the  Greek  tongue 
at  Milan.    He  did  not  long  enjoy  this  employ  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  pope  i  for,  worn  out  by  his 
iludies  and  labours,  he  became  fo  afflided  with  the 
p  out,  thai  for  fome  years  he  had  no  part  of  his  body 
free,  except  his  tongue  ;  having  almoil  loll  the  ufe  of 
both  his  legs  and  botli  his  arms.    He  laboured  btfides 
finder  fo  great  a  degree  of  poverty,  es  put  him  out  of 
all  hopes  of  being  ever  in  a  better  fitu»tion  ;  fo  that 
ke  left  Rome,  and  returned  hit©  Calabria,  his  native 
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country,  where  he  was  tormented  a  long  while  with  a  Par 
fever,  and  at  laft  died  in  the  greatcd  mifcry.  He  Icit 
his  library  to  his  friend  Seripandus,  brother  to  Cardi- 
nal Jerome  Seripandus,  who  builc  him  a  tomb  in  the  ' 
convent  of  the  AuRin  friars  at  Naples.  There  are  fe- 
veral  book--  afcnl)ed  to  him  ;  and  in  the  dedication  of 
one  of  them,  his  charadler  is  drawn  to  great  advantage 
by  Henry  Stephens. 

PARRHESIA.  See  Oratory,  n°  88. 
PARRICIDE,  the  murder  of  one's  parents  or 
children.  By  the  Roman  law,  it  was  puniihed  in  a 
much  feverer  manner  than  any  other  kind  of  homicide. 
After  being  fcourged,  the  delinquents  were  fewed  up 
in  a  leathern  l\ick,  with  a  hvc  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and 
an  ape,  and  fo  call  into  the  fea.  Solon,  it  is  true, 
in  his  laws,  made  none  ngainll  parricide  ;  apprehend- 
ing it  impoflible  that  one  Ihould  be  guilty  of  lo  unna- 
tural a  barbarity.  And  the  Pcrfians,  acconiing  to  He- 
rodotus, entertained  the  fame  notion,  when  they  ad- 
judged all  pcrfons  who  killed  their  reputed  parents  to 
be  baftaivls.  And  upon  fome  fuch  renfon  as  this  muft 
we  account  for  the  omiflion  of  an  exemplary  punifh- 
ment  for  this  crime  in  our  Englifh  laws  ;  which  treat 
it  no  otherwife  than  as  fimple  murder,  unlefs  the  child 
was  alfo  the  fervant  of  the  parent. 

For  though  the  breach  of  natural  relation  is  unob- 
ferved,  yet  the  breach  of  civil  or  ecciefiailic  connec- 
tions, when  coupied  with  murder,  denominates  it  a 
new  offence  ;  no  lefs  than  a  fpecies  of  treafon,  called 
parva  proclitio,  or  petit  treafon  :  which,  however,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  an  aggravated  degree  of  murder  j  al- 
though,  on  account  of  the  violation  of  private  al- 
legiance, it  is  ftigmatized  as  an  inferior  fpecies  of  trea- 
fon. And  thus,  in  the  ancient  Gothic  conftitution, 
we  find  the  breach  both  of  natural  and  civil  relations 
ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  crimes  againft  the  ftate 
and  fovereign. 

PARROT,  in  ornithology.  See  Psittacus. 
PARSHORE,  a  town  of  England  in  Worceller- 
Ihire,  fevcn  miles  from  Worcefter,  and  102  from  Lon- 
don,  is  a  neat  old  town  on  the  north  fide  of  the  i\.von, 
near  its  jundlion  with  the  river  Bow,  being  a  confi- 
derable  thoroughfare  in  the  lower  road  from  Wor- 
cciler  to  London.  A  religious  houfe  was  founded 
here  in  604,  a  fmall  part  of  which  now  remains,  and 
is  ufed  as  the  parifh  church  of  Holy  Crofs,  the  whole 
of  which  contained  above  i@  acres.  The  abbey  church 
was  250  feet  long,  and  120  broad.  The  pariih  of 
Parfiiore  is  of  great  extent,  and  hath  within  its  limits, 
many  manors  and  chapelries.  At  prefent  it  has  two 
parifhes.  Holy  Crofs  and  St  Andrew.  In  Holy  Crofs 
church  are  feveral  very  antique  monuments.  Its  chief 
manufafture  is  llockings.  It  contains  about  300 
houfes,  and  has  markets  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday  ; 
fairs  Eafter-Tuefday,  June  26th,  and  Tuefday  before 
November  ift. 

PARSLEY,  in»botany.    See  Apium. 
PARSNEP,,in  botany.    See  PastinaoA. 
PARSON  and  Vicar.    A  parfon,  perfona  eccle- 
ftte,  is  one  that  hath  full  poffcffion  of  all  the  rights  of 
a  parochial  church.     He  is  called  parfon,  perfona,  be- 
caufe  iiy  his  perfon  the  church,  which  is  an  invifible- 
body,  is  reprefentcd  ;  and  he  is  in  himielf  a  body  cor-  -^''""'^A- 
porite,  in  order  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  qI^""""'^'- 
the  church  (which  he  perfonates)  by  a  perpetual  fuc- 
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ceffion.  He  m  fornetiraei  called  the  re^or  ox  governor 
©f  the  church  :  but  the  sppellation  of  pa-fon  (how- 
ever it  may  be  depreciated  by  familiar,  clownifh,  a#l 
indifcriminate  ufe)  is  the  moll  legal,  moft  beneficial, 
and  moft  honourable  title  that  a  parifh-prieft  can  en 
joy  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  one  (Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves), 
and  he  only,  is  faid  vicem  feu  perfonam  ecclefix  gerere. 
A  parfon  h«3,  during  his  life,  the  freehold  in  himfelf 
of  the  ptrfonage-houfe,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other 
dues.  But  thefe  are  fometimes  appropriated ;  that  ia 
to  fay,  the  benefice  is  perpetually  annexed  to  fome 
fpirtual  corporation,  either  fole  or  aggregate,  being  the 
patron  of  the  living  ;  whom  the  law  elleems  equally 
capable  of  providing  for  the  fervicc  of  the  church  as 
any  fingle  private  clergyman 

The  appropriating  corporations,  or  religious  houfes, 
were  wont  to  depute  one  of  th'iir  own  body  to  per- 
form  divine  fervice,  and  adminifter  the  facraments,  in 
thofe  parifhes  of  which  the  foclety  Vv-as  thus  the  par- 
fon. This  officiating  minifter  was  in  reaHty  no  more 
than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  the  appropri- 
ator,  and  therefore  called  vicarius,  or  "  vicar."  His 
flipend  was  at  the  difcretion  of  the  eppropriator,  who 
was,  however,  bound  of  common  ri^ht  to  find  fome- 
body,  qui  illi  de  temporalibus,  ep'tfcopo  de  fpirdualibus, 
debeat  I'efpondere.  But  this  was  ilone  in  fo  fcandalous 
a  manner,  and  the  parifhes  fuffcred  fo  much  by  the 
negleft  of  the  appropria'cors,  that  the  leglflaturc  was 
forced  to  interpofe  :  and  accordingly  it  is  enadled,  by 
llatutc  15  Ric.  II.  c.  6.  that  in  all  appropriations  of 
churches  the  diocefan  biihop  fliall  ordain  (in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  church)  a  competent  fum  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  poor  parifhioners  annually  ; 
and  that  the  vicarage  (hall  be  fufiiciently  endowed.  It 
feems  the  parirti  were  frequently  fufFcrers,  not  only  by 
the  want  of  divine  fervice,  but  alfo  by  with-h«)lding 
thofe  alms  for  which,  among  other  puipofes,  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  was  originally  impofed  :  and  therefore 
in  this  aft  a  penfion  is  directed  to  be  diftributed  among 
the  poor  parochians,  as  well  as  a  fufficicnt  ftipend  to 
the  vicar.  But  he,  being  liable  to  be  removed  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  appropriator,  was  not  hlsely  to  infift 
too  rigidly  on  the  legal  fuificitncy  of  the  ftipend;  and 
therefore,  by  ftatute  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  it.  it  is  ordain- 
ed, that  the  vicar  fhall  be  a  fecular  perfon,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  religious  houie  ;  that  he  (hall  be  vicar  per- 
petual, not  removable  at  the  caprice  of  the  mona- 
ftery  ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  canonically  inftituted  aad 
induced,  and  be  fufficlendy  endowed,  at  the  difcre-  , 
tion  of  the  ordinary  ;  for  thefe  three  exprefa  purpofes, 
-  to  do  divine  fervice,  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep 
hofpitality.  The  endowments,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
llatutes,  have  ufually  been  by  a  portion  of  the  glebe 
or  land-  belonging  to  the  parfonage,  and  a  particular 
fhare  of  the  tithes,  which  the  appropriators  found  it 
moft  troublefome  to  coUedl,  and  which  are  therefore 
generally  called  petty  or  fmall  t'lthei;  the  greater,  or, 
perdial  tithes,  being  ftili  referved  to  their  avm  ufe. 
But  one  and  the  fame  rule  was  not  ohferved  in  the  en- 
dowment of  all  vicarages.  Hence  fome  are  more  li-. 
berally,  and  fome  more  fcantily,  endowed  :  and  hence 
the  tithes  of  many  things,  as  wood  in  ^rticular,  are  in 
fome  parifhes  reftorial,  and  in  fome  vicarial  tithe$. 

The  diftinftion  therefore  of  a  parfon  and  vicar  is 
this:.  The  parfon  has  for  the  moft  part  the  whole 


right  to  all  the  ecclefiailical  dues  in  his  parifh  ;  but  a 
vicar  has  generally  an  appropriator  over  him,  intitled 
to  the  beft  part  of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  is  in  effect 
perpetual  curate,  with  a  tlanding  fulary.  Though  in 
fome  places  the  vicarage  has  been  confiderably  aug- 
mented by  a  large  fhare  of  the  great  tithes ;  which  aug- 
mentations were  greatly  aifi lied  bythe  ttatute  27  Car.II. 
c.  8.  enatted  in  favour  of  poor  vicars  and  curates,  which 
rendered  fuch  temporary  augmentations  (when  made 
by  the  appropriators)  perpetual. 

The  method  of  becoming  a  parfon  or  vicar  is  much 
the  fame.  To  both  there  are  four  requifites  iiecef- 
fary ;  holy  orders,  prefentation,  inftitution,  and  In- 
duction. The  method  of  conferring  the  holy  orders  of 
deacon  and  prieft,  according  to  the  liturgy  and  canons, 
is  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe  ;  any  farther  than  as 
they  are  neceffary  requifites  to  make  a  complete  par- 
fon or  vicar.  By  common  law,  a  deacon,  of  any  age, 
might  be  inftituted  and  inducted  to  a  parfonage  or  vi- 
carage :  but  it  was  ordainei,  by  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  12. 
that  no  perfon  under  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
in  deacon's  orders,  fhould  be  prefented  to  any  benefice 
with  cure  5  and  if  he  were  not  ordained  prieft  withiu 
one  year  after  his  induction,  he  fliould  be  ipfo  fa8o 
deprived  :  and  now,  by  ftatute  1 3  and  14  Car.  li.  c.  4. 
no  perfon  iS  capable  to  be  admitted  to  any  benefice, 
unlefs  he  hath  been  firfl  ordained  a  prieft  ;  and  then 
he  is,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  a  clerk  in  orders. 
But  if  he  obtains  orders,  or  a  licence  to  preach,  by 
money  or  corrupt  pra6ticcs,  (which  feems  to  be  tlie 
true,  though  not  the  common,  notion  of  fimony),  the- 
perfon  giving  fuch  orders  forfeits  401.  and  the  perfon- 
receiving,  lol.  and  is  incapable  of  any  ecclefiaitical 
preferment  for  ftven  ycai's  alter. 

Any  clerk  may  be  prefented  to  a  parfonage  or  vi- 
carage ;  that  is,  the  patron,  to  whom  the  advowfon< 
of  the  church  belongs,  may  offer  his  clerk  to  the  bi- 
fliop  of  the  diocefe  to  be  inftituted.  But  when  he  is- 
prefcntcd,  the  bifliop  may  refufe  him  upon  many  ac- 
counts. As,  I.  If  the  patron  is  excommunicated,, 
and  remains  in  contempt  40  days;  or,  2.  If  the  clerk, 
be  unfit :  which  unfitntfs  is  of  feveral  kinds.  Firft, 
with  regard  to  his  perfon  ;  as  if  he  be  a  baftard,  an 
outlaw,  an  excommunicate,  an  aUcn,  under  age,  or 
the  like.  Next,  with  regard  to  his  faith  or  morals; 
as  for  any  particular  herefy,  or  vice  that  is  malum  in 
fe  ;  but  if  the  bifliop  alk.res  only  in  generals,  as  that 
he  u  fchifmaticus  inveteraius,  or  objetts  a  faidt  that  is 
maium  prohibitum  merely,  as  haunting  taverns,  playing 
at  unlawful  games,  or  the  hke,  it  is  not  good  caufs 
of  refufal.  Or,  laftly,  the  clerk  may  be  unfit  to  dif- 
charge  the  paftoral  office  for  want  of  learning.  In. 
any  of  which  cafes,  the  bifhop  may  refufe  the  clerk. 
In  cafe  the  refufal  is  for  herefy,  fchifm,  inability  of 
learning,  ot  other  matter  of;  ecclefiaffical  cognizance, 
there  ihe  bifliop  muft  give  notice  to  the  patron  of  fuch 
his  caufe  of  refufiil,  who  being  ufually  a  layman,  is  ■ 
not  fuppofed  to  have  knowledge  of  it ;  elfe  he  cannot 
prefent  by  lapfe  ;  but  if  the  caufc  be  temporal,  there 
he  is  not  bound  to  give  notice. 

If  an  aftion  at  law  t)e  l)rou^  ht  by  the  patron  agalnft  . 
the  bifliop  for  refufing  his  clerk,  the  bifliop  muft  alfign  ■ 
the  caufc.  If  the  caufe  be  of  a  temporal  nature,  and 
the  fa£l  admitted,  (as,  for  inftance,  outlawry),  the  ■ 
judges  of  the  king's  courts  muft  deterraine  its  validity,^ 
2-  ori" 
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or  whether  it  be  fiifficient  caufe  of  refufal 
faft  be  denied,  it  muft  be  determined  by  a  jury.  If 
the  cziife  be  of  a  fpiritu^I  nature,  (as  herefy,  particu- 
larly rJlec^ed),  the  faft,  if  denied,  fhall  alfo  be  deter- 
mined a  jury  :  and  if  the  fad  be  admitted  ©r  found; 
the  court,  upon  confultation  and  advice  of  learned  di- 
vines, fiiaii  decide  its  fufficiency.  If  the  caufe  be  want 
of  learning,  the  biHiop  need  not  fpecify  in  what  points 
the  clerk  is  deficient,  but  only  nllege  that  he  is  defi- 
cient;  for  the  ftatute  9  Edw.  11.  (t.  i.  c.  13.  is  ex- 
prefs,  that  the  examination  of  the  fitnefs  of  a  perfon 
prefented  to  a  benefice  belonijs  to  the  eccltfitftical 
judge.  But  becaufe  it  would  be  nugatory  in  this  cafe 
to  demand  the  reaion  of  refufal  from  the'  ordinary,  if 
the  patron  were  bound  to  abide  by  his  determination, 
who  has  already  pronounced  his  clerk  unfit ;  therefore 
if  the  bifhop  returns  the  clerk  to  be  mmus  fujmens  in 
llleratura,  the  court  (hail  write  to  the  metropolitan  to 
re  examine  him,  anJ  c<;rtiFy  his  qualifications;  which 
certificate  of  the  archbiihop  is  final. 

If  the  bifhop  hath  noohjjftions,  hut  admits  the  pa- 
tron's pre-A  ntat'on,  the  clerk  fo  admitted  is  next  to  be 
jnhituted  by  him  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  inveftiture  of  the 
fpirituil  pare  of  the  benefice;  for  by  inftitution,  the 
care  of  the  fouls  of  th?  pari/h  is  committed  co  the  charge 
of  the  clerk.  When  a  vicar  is  inRituted,  he  (befides 
the  ufual  forms)  takes,  if  re-quired  by  the  bifhop,  an 
oatli  of  perpetual  refidence  ;  for  the  maxim  of  law  is, 
that  vicarius  non  habet  vi.arium  :  and  as  the  non-refi- 
dence  of  the  appropriators  was  the  caufe  of  the  perpe- 
tual eftabliihment  of  vicarages,  the  la.v  judges  it  very 
improper  for  tliem  to  defeat  tlie  end  of  their  con!titu- 
tion,  and  by  abfence  to  create  the  very  mifchlef  which 
they  were  appointed  to  remedy ;  efpccially  as,  if  any 
profits  are  to  arlfe  from  putting  in  a  curate  and  livini»- 
at  a  diftance '  from  the  parifh,  the  approprlator,  who 
is  the  real  parfon,  has  undoubtedly  the  elder  title  to 
them.  When  the  ordiniry  is  alfo  the  patron,  and 
confers  the  living,  the  prefentation  and  iuftitutio  1  are 
•one  and  the  fame  aft,  and  are  called  a  collation  to  a 
lenefice.  By  inftitution  or  collation  the  church  is 
full,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  frefh  prefentation  till  ano- 
ther vacan.  y,  at  leaft  in  the  cafe  of  a  coinmon  jjatron  ; 
but  the  churih  is  not  full  againft  the  king  till  induc- 
tion :  nay,  even  if  a  clerk  isinifituted  upon  the  knig's 
prefentation,  the  crown  luay  revoke  it  before  induc- 
tion, and  prefent  another  ri-rk.  Upon  inftitution 
alfo  the  clerk  may  enter  on  tlie  parfona^'C  houfe  and 
glebe,  and  take  the  tithes  ;  but  he  caiuiot  oraator  let 
them,  or  l-,riiig  an  aflion  for  them,  till  induaion. 
See  Inductiov. 


For  the  rights  of  a  p  irfon  or  vicar,  in  his  tithes  and 
ccclefiaitical  dues,  fee  Tithes.  As  to  his  duties,  they 
are  fo  numerous,  that  it  us  impra6 ic  ible  to  recite  them 
here  with  any  tolerable  concifenefs  or  a  curacy  ;  iuit 
the  reader  who  h^a  occafion  may  confult  Bijl^op  Gib- 
fins  Cotia,  yohn/on's  ihrgyman's  P'ack  Mecum,  and 
Burn's  Ecclefir.pcal  Laiv.  .We  fliall  therefore  only 
ju(t  mention  the  article  of  refnience,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  which  the  liw  doth  ilyle  every  parochi  tl 
minifter  an  incumbent.  By  ilitute  21  Henry  VIII. 
c.  13.  perfons  willingly  ahfenting  themfelves  from 
their  benefices,  for  one  month  together,  or  two  months 
In  the  year,  incur  a  penulty  of  5  1.  to  t!ie  king, 
and  5  1.  to  any  perfon  that  will  fnc  for  the  faine  ;  ex- 
cept chaphies  to  the  king,  or  others  therein  mention- 
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but  if  the  ed,  during  their  attendance  in  the  houlchold  of  fuch 
as  retain  them  |  and  alfo  except  all  heads  of  houfcs, 
ma2:iitrates,  and  profeflbrs  in  the  univerfities,  and  all 
ftudents  under  forty  years  of  age  refiding  there,  bona 
fidiy  for  ftudy.  Legal  refidence  is  not  only  in  the  pa- 
rilh,  but  alfo  in  the  parfonnge  houf^-;  for  it  hath  been 
refolved,  that  the  ftatute  intended  reidence,  not  only 
for  ferving  the  cure  and  for  hofpltaiity,  but  alfo  for 
maintaining  the  houfe,  that  the  fucceffor  alfo  may  keep 
hofpitality  there. 

We  have  fien  that  there  is  but  one  way  whereby 
one  may  become  a  parff>n  or  vicar:  there  are  muiy 
ways  by  which  one  may  ceafe  to  be  fo.     i.  By  death. 

2.  By  cefiiv^n,  in  taking  another  benefice  ;  for  by  fta- 
tute 21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  if  any  one  having  a  bene- 
fice of  81.  per  annum,  or  upwards,  in  the  king's  books, 
(according  to  the  prefent  valuation),  accepts  any- 
other,  the  firil  fhall  be  adjudged  void,  unlefs  he  ob- 
tains a  difpenfation  ;  which  no  one  ia  intitled  to  have 
but  the  chaplains  of  the  king  and  others  therein  men- 
tioned, the  brethren  and  fons  of  lords  and  knights, 
and  docfoi-s  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law,  admit- 
ted by  the  univerfities  of  this  realm.  And  a  vacancy 
thus  made  for  want  of  a  difpenfation,  is  called  ce{]ion. 

3.  By  confecration  ;  for,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
when  a  clerk  is  promsted  to  a  bifhopric,  all  his  other 
preferments  are  void  the  inllant  that  he  is  confecrated. 
But  there  is  a  method,  by  the  favour  of  the  crown,  of 
holding  fuch  livin^rg  in  commendam.  Commenday  or  ec' 
ckjla  commendatUy  is  a  living  commended  by  the  crown 
to  the  care  of  a  clerk,  to  hold  till  a  proper  paftor  is 
provided  for  it.  This  may  be  temporary  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  or  perpetual,  being  4  kind  of  difpenfa- 
tion to  avoid  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  and  is  called  a 
commenda  retinere.  There  is  alfo  a  commenda  recipere^ 
which  is  to  take  a  benefice  de  novo  in  the  biPnop's  own 
gift,  or  the  gift  of  fome  other  patron  confenting  to 
the  fame ;  and  this  is  the  fame  to  him  as  inftitution 
and  induftion  are  to  another  clerk.  4,  By  refigna- 
tion.  But  this  is  of  no  avail  till  accepted  by  the  or- 
dinary, into  whofe  hands  the  refignation  muff  be  made. 
5.  By  deprivation,  either  by  canonical  cenfures,  or  in 
purfuance  of  divers  penal  ftatutes,  which  declare  the 
benefice  void,  for  fome  nonfeafance  or  negleft,  or  elf? 
fome  malefeafance  or  crime  :  as  for  fimony  ;  for  main- 
taining any  do6trine  in  derogation  of  the  king's  fu- 
prem  icy,  or  of  the  thirty- nine  articles,  or  ot  the  book 
of  common  prayer ;  f  ir  ne^letting  after  inftitution  to 
read  the  liturgy  and  articles  in  the  church,  or  make 
the  declarations  againft  Popery,  or  take  the  abjuntion- 
o  .th  ;  for  ufing  any  other  form  of  prayer  than  the  li- 
turgy of  the  church  of  England;  or  for  abfentmg  him- 
felf  6d  days  in  one  year  from  a  benefi  e  belonging  to 
a  P.jpifli  patron,  to  wiiich  the  clerk  was  oreiented  by 
either  of  the  univerfities:  in  all  wiiich,  nnd  fimilar  cafes, 
the  benefice  is  tpfo  facto  void,  without  any  form.il  fen- 
tence  of  deprivacion. 

PAMSONAGE,  a  reftory,  or  pari/h-church,  en- 
dowed with  a  glebe,  houfe,  lands,  tiche?,  &c.  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  minifttr,  witli  cure  of  fouls  within 
fuch  paiiih.    See  Parson. 

PARSONS,  or  P  ERS-^Ns  (Robert),  an  emment  wri- 
ter of  li^e  churcii  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Nct'.ier- 
Stowey,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Someifetfhire,  ui  1546, 
nnd  educated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he  di- 
ilinguiflied  hiraielf  as  a  zealouii  Protcftaut  and  an  acute 
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difputant ;  but  being  charged  by  t%e:  foc'ety  with  tn- 
rontinency  and  eTRbe^zKnJr  the  college  money,  he  w  ent 
to  Flsntlers,  and  (^ecla'-cd  himfelf  a  Catboiio.  After 
trpvcllins^  to  veral  other  places,  he  effef^ed  the  efta- 
bUfiiment  o*^  the  Enghfh  ffrnJuary  nt  Rome,  and  pro- 
cured father  AI'cT,  to  he  ohofcn  reAor  of  it.  He  him- 
felf wa8  appointed  tf^e  head  of  the  n;if!ion  to  Englan  ^, 
in  order  to  dethrone  Quten  Elizaheth,  and  it  pofTihle 
extirpRte  the  Prorefi»nc  r'.lie^ion.  He  accordirg^iy  aime 
ever  to  this  king-donn  in  1580,  and  took  forae  bold 
ftepa  towards  accoRipJi/hing  his  purpofe,  in  wh'ch  he 
concealed  himfelf  with  <iret.t  srt,  travelling  aliout  the 
country  to  irentlemtns  houfcs,  dif  uifed  in  the  habit 
fometimes  of  a  foldier,  fometimes  of  a  gentleman,  and 
at  other  times  like  a  minifter  or  an  apparitor  ;  but  fa- 
ther  CampiaH  being  feized  and  comnnicted  to  prifon, 
our  author  efcajed  out  of  Engknd  for  fear  of  the 
fcime  fate,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
re£tor  of  th/e  Enphfh  feminavy.  He  had  lonj^  enter- 
tained tlie  raoft  fanguine  hopes  of  converting  to  the 
Popifh  faith  the  young  king  of  Scots,  which  he  con- 
fidered  the  bell  and  moft  effectual  means  of  bring'ng 
e.ver  his  fijiijefts  to  the  fame  rclip-ious  principles  ;  but 
finding  it  impoffible  to  fuccced  in  his  delign,  he  pub- 
lilhed  in  15941118  celebrated  book,  under  the  feigtied 
i^ame  of  Doieman,  in  order  to  overthrow,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  the  title  of  that  prince  to  the  crown  of 
England.  He  died  at  Rome  in  16  J  o,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Englifh  college.  Befides  the 
book  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  i.  A  Defence  of 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  2.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Mafs.  3.  A  Memorial  for  the  Re;or- 
mation  ;  and  feveral  other  traits. 

PART,  3  portion  of  fome  whole,  confidered  as  di- 
vided or  divifible. 

Logical  Paut,  is  a  divifion  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  fchoolmen.  It  refers  to  fome  univerfal  as  its 
whole  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  fpecies  are  parts  of  a  ge- 
nus, and  individuals  or  (ingulars  are  parts  of  the  fpe- 
cies, 

Phyp.cal  Part,  is  that  which,  though  it  enter  the 
compofition  of  a  whole,  may  yet  be  confidered  apart, 
and  under  its  own  diftinft  idea;  in  which  fenfe,  a  con- 
tinuum is  faid  to  confift  of  parts.  Phyfical  parts,  again, 
are  of  two  kinds,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  ; 
the  firfl:  are  thofe  of  the  fame  denomination  with  fome 
other  ;  the  fecond  of  a  different  one  :  (See  Homoge- 
neous, &c.)  Parts,  again,  are  diflinguifhed  into  fub- 
jeftive,  elTential,  and  integrant.  The  fchoolmen  were 
alfo  the  authors  of  this  divifion. 

Aliquot  Part,  h  n  quantity  which,  being  repeated 
any  number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  an  integer. 
Thus  6  is  an  aliquot  part  of  24,  and  5  an  aliquot  part 
of  30,  &c. 

Aliquant  Pjrt,  is  a  quantity  which,  being  repeated 
any  number  of  times,  becomes  always  either  greater  or 
Itfs  than  the  whole.  Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  17, 
and  9  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  &c. 

The  aliquant  part  is  refolvable  into  aliquot  parts. 
Thus  15,  an  aliquant  part  of  20,  is  refolvable  into  loi, 
and  5  a  fourth  part  of  the  fame. 

Parts  of  Speech,  in  grammar,  are  all  the  forts  of 
words  which  can  enttfr  the  compofition  of  a  difcourfe. 
iJee  Grammar. 
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PARTERRE,  in  gardening,  a  level  divifion  of 
grnnnd,  which  tor  the  moil  pait  faces  the  fouth,  or 
heft  front  of  a  houfe,  and  is  ^-enerally  furnifhed  with 
evergreens,  flowers,  &c.  There  f.rc  two  kiiu's  of  thc&, -y— 
the  plain  ones  and  the  parterres  of  embroidery. 

Plain  pjirterres  are  molt  valuable  in  England,  be- 
caufe  of  the  firmnefs  of  the  Engli  h  gT?fs  turf,  which 
is  fnperior  to  that  of  nny  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  pi  rterres  of  embroidery  are  cut  into  flicU  and 
fcroll  work,  with  alleys  between  tliem,  An  oblong, 
or  long  fquare  is  accounted  the  mofl  proper  figure  fcr 
a  partei're  ;  and  a  parterre  fhould  indeed  be  always 
twice  a?  long  as  it  is  broad,  becaufe,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  pcrfpediive,  a  long  fquare  always  finks 
to  a  fquare;  and  an  exa£t  fquare  always  appears  lefs 
than  it  really  is.  As  to  the  breadth  of  a  parterre,  it 
is  to  be  proportionable  to  the  front  of  the  houfe  ;  but 
kfs  than  7CO  fctt  in  breadth  is  too  little. 

There  fhould  be  on  each  fide  the  p  rterre  a  terras- 
valk  raifed  for  a  view,  snd  the  flat  of  the  paiterre  be- 
tween the  terrnfcs  fhould  never  be  more  than  300  feet, 
at  the  utmoft,  in  breadth,  and  about  140  feet  in  width, 
with  twice  and  a  half  th:  t  in  length,  is  cfteemed  a  very 
^ood  fize  and  proportion. 

PARTHENiUM,  in  botany:  A  g.nus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncscia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  or- 
der, Compojitie.  1  he  male  calyx  is  common  and  penta- 
phyllous  ;  the  florets  of  the  difl<  monopctalous  :  the 
female  has  five  florets  of  the  radius,  each  with  two 
male  florecs  behind  it  ;  the  intermediate  female  fupe- 
rior  ;  the  feed  is  naked. 

It  has  been  much  negle£led  in  Europe,  having  on  Gnficrs 
account  of  its  fmell  been  banillied  from  our  parterres,  ^^''f^^pj^' ^ 
It  is  therefore  indebted  for  its  culture  to  the  di-' (^'/'■'J^''" " 
flinguifhed  rank  it  holds  among  the  Chinefe  flowers. 
The  flcill  of  the  floritts,  and  their  continu  d  care,  have 
brought  this  plant  to  fo  great  perfeftion,  that  Euro- 
peans fcarcely  know  it.  The  elegance  and  lightnel's 
of  its  branches,  the  beautiful  indentation  of  its  leaves, 
the  fplendour  and  duration  of  its  flowers,  feem  indeel 
to  juftify  the  Jlnrimanla  of  the  Chintfc  for  this  planr. 
They  have,  by  thtir  attention  to  its  culture,  procured 
more  than  30c  fpecies  of  it  :  every  year  produces  a  new- 
one.  A  hit  of  the  names  of  all  thefe  kinds  woul  i  be 
equally  ter^ious  and  difgufting  ;  we  fhall  only  fav  ifi 
general,  that  in  its  flowers  are  united  all  the  poffiblc 
consbinations  of  fhapes  and  colours.  Its  leaves  are  no 
lefs  various  :  fome  of  them  arc  thin,  others  thick  ; 
fome  are  very  fmall,  and  forre  large  and  broad  ;  fome 
are  indented  like  thofe  of  the  o;ik,  while- others  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  cherry  tree  ;  fome  may  be  feen  cut 
in  the  form  of  fins,  and  others  are  found  ferrated'oa 
the  jnargin,  and  tapering  towards  the  points. 

Parthenium  is  propagated  in  China  by  feed,  and  by- 
fuckers,  grafts,  and  flips.  When  the  florifts  liave  a 
fine  plant,  they  fuffer  the  feeds  to  ripen,  and  about  the 
end  of  autumn  fow  them  in  welhprepired  earth.  Some 
keep  them  in  this  manner  during  winter,  others  fow 
them  in  fpring.  Provided  they  me  watered  after  the 
winter,  they  fhoot  forth,  and  grow  rapidiy.  After  the 
parthenium  has  flowered,  all  its  branches  are  cut  thrte 
inches  from  the  root,  the  earth  is  hoed  around,  and  a 
little  dung  is  mixed  with  it ;  and  when  the  cold  be- 
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comci?  fevere,  Uie  plant  is  covtred  with  ilraw,  or  an  in- 
verted pot.  Thofe  that  are  in  vn/es  ar^  tr^.nfported  to 
^  the  g-reen  houfe,  where  they  are  not  watered.  In 
fpring  they  are  uncovered  and  watered,  and  they  fhoot 
forth  a  number  of  Items:  of  thefe  feme  florilts  leave 
only  two  or  three,  others  pull  up  the  ftalk,  together 
with  the  whole  root,  and  divide  it  into  feveral  portions, 
■which  they  tranfplant  elfewhere.  There  are  fome  who 
join  two  flips  of  different  colours,  in  each  of  which, 
towards  the  bottom,  they  make  a  long  notch,  almoft 
to  the  pith,  and  aftervards  tie  them  together  with 
packthread,  that  they  may  remain  cloftly  uRited  :  by 
thefe  means  tkey  obtain  beyutiful  flowers,  variegated 
with  whatever  colours  they  choofe 

Parthenium  requires  a  good  expofnre,  and  frefh 
njoift  air  that  circulates  freely  :  when  fhut  up  clofely 
by  four  walls,  it  foon  languifhes.  The  earth  in  which 
it  is  planted  ought  to  be  rich,  moift,  and  loamy,  and 
prepared  with  great  care.  For  rcfrefhing  it,  the  Chi- 
nefe  ufe  only  rain  or  river-water;  and  in  fpring-time, 
they  mix  with  this  water  the  excrements  of  filk-worma 
or  the  dung  of  their  poultry  ;  in  fiimmer,  they  leave 
the  feathers  of  ducks  or  fowls  to  infufe  in  it  for  feve- 
ral days,  after  having  thrown  into  it  a  little  faltpetre  ; 
but  in  autumn  they  mix  with  the  water  a  greater  or 
fmaller  quantity  of  dried  excrement  reduced  to  pow- 
der, according  as  the  plant  appears  more  or  lefs  vigo- 
rous. During  the  great  heats  of  fummiCr,  they  water 
■it  morning  and  evening;  but  they  moiflen  the  leaves 
-•nly  in  the  morning  :  they  alfo  place  fmall  fragments 
ef  brick  round  its  root,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
prefTmg  down  the  earth  too  much.  All  this  atten- 
tion may  appear  trifling  ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation,  and  it  19 
only  by  the  afliftunce  of  fuch  minute  care,  that  the  pa- 
tient and  provident  Chinefe  has  been  able  to  prot  ure, 
from  a  wild  and  almoft  ftinking  plant,  fo  beautiful  and 
odoriferous  flowers.  The  more  common  fpecies  are, 
I.  Hyflerophorus.    2.  Integrifolium. 

PARTHIA,  a  celebrated  enspire  of  antiquity, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Media,  on  the  north  by  Hyr- 
cania,  on  the  er.ft  by  Aria,  on  the  fouth  by  Carmania 
the  defert  ;  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  mountains, 
which  ftill  ferve  as  a  boundary,  though  its  name  is 
row  changed,  having  obtained  that  Eyrac  or  /jroc ; 
and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Chalda;a,  that  of  Eyrac 
Agami.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  divided  into  five  diftrifts, 
iH'x,.  Gaminfine,  or  Gamifene,  Parthyene,  Choroane, 
Atticene,  and  Tabiene.  The  ancitnt  geographers 
enumerate  a  great  many  cities  in  this  country.  Ptole- 
my in  particular  reckons  25  large  cities;  and  it  cer- 
tainly m.ufl  have  been  very  populous,  fincc  we  h?.ve  ac- 
counts cf  2000  villages,  befidcs  a  number  of  cities,  in 
this  diftrift  being  dellroyed  by  earthquakes.  Its  ca- 
pital was  named  Hccatompolis,  from  the  circumftance  of 
its  having  100  gates.  It  was  a  no!)le  and  md^nificent 
place  ;  and,  according  to  icme,  it  dill  remains  under 
the  nnme  of  IJpahan,  the  capital  ol  the  prefent  Perfian 
empire. 

Perthia  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  peo- 
pled by  the  Phetri  or  Pathri,  ©ftcn  mentioned  in  fcrip- 
ture,  and  will  have  the  Parthians  to  be  dclcended  from 
Pathrufim  the  fon  of  Mifraim-  But  however  true  this 
may  be  with  regard  to  the  ancient  inhabitant,';,  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  thofe  Paithians  who  were  fo  faiuoyi  in 
260. 
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hiftoty,  dcfocnded  from  the  Scythians,  though  from  Partbix, 
what  tribe  we  are  not  certainly  informed. 

The  hifhory  of  the  ancient  Parthians  is  totally  loft. 
All  that  we  know  about  them  is,  that  they  were  firft 
fubjefl  to  the  Medes,  afterwards  to  the  Perfians,  and 
laftly  to  Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  death  the 
province  fell  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  held  by  him 
and  his  fucceffors  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theus, 
about  the  year  250  before  Chrift.  At  this  time  the 
Parthians  revolted,  and  chofe  one  Arfaces  for  their 
king.  The  immediate  caufe  of  this  revolt  was  theCaufeof 
lewdnefs  of  Agathocles,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  com-  the  Par- 
mitted  the  care  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Eu- "^^'^"^ 
phrates.  This  man  made  an  infamous  attempt  on  Te-^ntiodi^ 
ridates,  a  youth  of  great  beauty;  which  fo  enraged  Theus. 
his  brother  Arfaces,  that  he  excited  his  countrymen  to 
revolt  ;  and  before  Antiochus  had  leifure  to  atteni  to 
the  rebellion,  it  became  too  powerful  to  be  crufhed. 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  fucceffor  of  Antiochus  Theus, 
attempted  to  reduce  Arfaces  ;  but  the  htter  having 
ha*.I  fo  much  time  to  ftrengthen  himfelf,  defeated  and 
drove  his  ant'.gonift  out  of  the  country.  Seleucus, 
however,  in  a  fhort  time,  undertook  another  expedi- 
tion againft  Arfaces  ;  but  was  ftill  more  unfortunate 
than  he  had  been  in  the  former,  being  not  only  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  but  taken  prifoner,  and  died 
in  captivity.  The  day  on  which  Arfaces  gained  this 
vidory  was  ever  after  obferved  among  the  Parthians  as 
an  extraordinary  feftival.  Arfaces  being  thus  fullv 
eftablifhed  in  his  new  kingdom,  reduced  Hyrcania 
and  fome  other  provinces  under  his  power;  and  was  at 
laft  killed  in  a  battle  againft  Arearathes  IV.  king  of 
Cappadocia.  From  this  prince  all  the  other  kings  of 
Parthia  took  the  furname  of  Arjaces,  as  thofe  of  E- 
gypt  did  that  of  Ptolemy  from  Ptolemy  Soter. 

Arfaces  I.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Arfaces  II. 
who,  entering  Media,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  that 
country,  while  Antiochus  the  Great  was  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes  king  of  Egypt.  An- 
tiochus,  however,  was  no  fooner  difengagcd  fi'om  that 
war,  than  he  marched  with  all  his  forces  againft  Ar- 
faces, and  at  firft  drove  him  quite  out  of  Media.  But 
he  foon  returned  with  an  army  of  100, coo  foot  and 
20,000  horfe,  with  which  he  put  a  flop  to  the  further 
progrefs  of  Antiochus  ;  and  a  treaty  wa^  foon  after 
concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Arfaces  ftiould 
remain  mafter  of  Paithia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condi- 
tion of  his  ftflifting  him  in  his  wars  with  other  nations. 

Arfaccy  11.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Priapatius,  Qonqugftg 
who  reigned  i  ^  years,  and  left  three  fons,  Phrahates,  of  ^he  Par- 
Mithridfites,  and  Artabanus.    Pbrahates,  the  eldeft,  thian  mo- 
fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  reduced  under  his  fiib- 
jcftion  the  Mardi,  who  had  never  been  conquered  by 
?my  but  Alexander  the  Great.   After  him,  his  !)rother 
Mitbridates  was  inveftid  with  t'le  regnl  dignity.  He 
reduced  the  BaC'rian^i,  Me.Jes.  Perfians,  Elymeans,  and 
over-ran  in  a  manner  ^11  the  e.ill,  penetrating  be\  ond 
the  bDUDdaries  ot  ;  I.  xa  -^ f  i  's  conque(ls.  Demetrius 
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Mithridates  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  fon  Phrahatcs  II.  who  was  fcarce 
fettled  in  his  kingdom  when  Antiochus  Sidetes  march- 
ed againft.  him  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  under 
pretence  of  deliverinjr  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  was 
Uill  in  captivity.  Phrahatcs  was  defeated  in  three 
pitched  battles;  in  confequence  of  which  he  loft  all  the 
countries  conquered  by  his  father,  and  was  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Parthian  kingdom, 
Antiochus  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  good  for- 
tune ;  for  his  army,  on  account  of  their  number,  a- 
mounting  to  no  fewer  than  400,000,  being  obliged  to 
feparate  to  fuch  diftances  as  prevented  them,  in  cafe  of 
any  fudden  attack,  from  joining  together,  the  inhabi- 
tants, whom  they  had  moft  cruelly  oppreffed,  taking 
advantage  of  this  feparation,  confpired  with  the  Par- 
thians  to  deftroy  them.  This  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  vaft  army  of  Antiochus,  wich  the  mo- 
narch himfelf,  were  flaughtered  in  one  day,  fcarce  a 
fingle  per  fon  efcaping  to  carry  the  news  to  Syria. 
Phrah;jtes,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  propofed  to  invade 
Syria  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  happening  to  quarrel 
with  the  Scythians,  he  was  by  them  cut  off  with  his 
whole  army,  and  was  fuccccded  by  his  uncle  Arta- 
banus. 

'i  he  new  king  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  very  fhort 
time,  bein^,  a  few  days  after  his  aeceffion,  killed  in 
another  battle  with  the  Scythians.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Pacorui  I.  who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  ;  and  he  by  Phrahates  III.  This  monarch 
took  under  his  proteAiori  Tigranes  the  fon  of  Ti- 
grants  the  Great,  king  of  Armenia,  gave  hira  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  with 
a  defign  to  plate  the  fon  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Pompey  he  thought  proper  to 
retue,  and  foon  after  folemnly  renewed  the  treaty  with 
the  Romans. 

Phrahates  was  murdered  by  his  childrea  Mithrida* 
tes  and  Orodes  ;  and  foon  after  the  former  was  put  to 
death  by  his  brother,  who  thus  became  fole'mafter  of 
the  Parthian  empire.  In  his  reign  happened  the  me- 
morable war  with  the  Romans  under  Craffus.  This 
was  occafiontd  not  by  any  breach  of  treaty  on  the  fide 
of  the  Parthians,  but  through  the  ftiameful  avarice  of 
Craffus.  The  whole  Roman  empire  at  that  time  had 
been  divided  between  Caefar,  Pompey,  and  Craffus  ; 
and  by  virtue  of  that  partition,  the  eaftern  provinces 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  CrafTus.  No  fooner  was  he  in- 
vefted  with  this  dignity,  than  he  refolved  to  carry  the 
war  into  Parthia,  in  order  to  enrich  himfelf  with  the 
fpoils  of  that  people,  who  were  then  looked  upon  to 
be  very  weakhy.  Some  of  the  tribunes  oppofed  him, 
as  the  Parthians  had  religioufly  obferved  the  treaty  ; 
but  Craffus  having,  by  the  affiftance  of  Pompey,  car- 
ried every  thing  before  him,  left  Rome  in  the  year  55 
B.  C.  and  purfued  his  march  to  Brundufium,  where  he 
immediately  embarked  his  troops,  though  the  wind 
blew  very  high  ;  and  after  a  difficult  paffage,  where 
he  loft  many  of  his  fhips,  he  reached  the  ports  of  Ga- 
latia. 

From  Galatia  Craffus  haftened  to  Syria,  and  pafs- 
Ing  through  Judea,  plundered  the  temple  at  Jerufalem 
in  his  way.  He  then  marched  with  as  great  expedi- 
tion as  he  could  to  the  river  Euphrates,  which  he 
croffed  on  a  bridge  of  boats :  and,  entering  the  Par- 
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thian  dominions,  began  hoftillties.  As  the  enemy  had  Parthia. 
not  expefted  an  invafion,  they  were  quite  unprepared  ^"'^ 
for  rcflftance ;  and  therefore  CrafTus  over-ran  all  Me- 
fopotamia  ;  and  if  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  con- 
fternation  which  the  Parthians  were  in,  might  have 
alfo  reduced  Babylonia.  But  inftead  of  this,  early  in 
the  autumn,  he  repaffed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  only 
7000  foot  and  1000  horfe  to  garrifon  the  places  he 
had  reduced  ;  and  putting  his  army  into  winter-quar- 
ters in  Syria,  gave  himfelf"  totally  up  to  his  favourite 
paffion  of  amaffing  money. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  the  Roman  general  drew  his 
forces  out  of  their  winter-quarters,  in  order  to  purfus 
the  war  with  vigour;  but,  during  the  winter,  Orddes 
had  colledled  a  very  numerous  army,  and  was  well 
prepared  to  oppofe  him.  Before  he  entered  upon  ac- 
tion, however,  the  Parthian  monarch  fent  ambaffadors 
to  Craffus,  in  order  to  expoftidate  with  him  on  his  in- 
juftice  in  attacking  an  ally  of  the  Rom?,n  empire;  but 
Craffus,  without  attending  to  what  they  faid,  only  re- 
turned foranfwer,  that  "  they  fhould  have  his  anfwer 
at  Seleucia." 

Orodes,  finding  that  a  war  was  not  to  be  avoided, 
divided  his  army  into  two  bodies.  One  he  command- 
ed in  perfon,  and  marched  towards  Armenia,  in  order 
to  oppofe  the  king  of  that  country,  who  had  raifed  a 
confidcrable  army  to  affift  the  Romans.  The  other  he 
fent  into  Mefopotamia,  under  the  command  of  Sure-  g 
na  or  Surenas,  a  moll  experienced  general,  by  whofeHis  foldlers 
conduA  all  the  cities  which  Craffus  had  reduced  were '^'^^^^r^^'^" 
quickly  retaken.  On  this  fome  Roman  foldiers  who'^'^* 
made  their  efcape,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  Craffus, 
filled  the  minds  of  his  army  with  terror  at  the  accounts 
of  the  number,  power,  and  ftrength,  of  the  enemy. 
They  told  their  fellow-foldiers,  that  the  Parthians 
were  very  numerous,  brave,  and  well  difciplined ;  that 
it  was  impofTible  to  overtake  them  when  they  fled,  or 
efcape  them  when  they  purfued  ;  that  their  defenlive 
weapons  were  proof  againft  the  Roman  darts,  and 
their  offenfive  weapons  fo  fliarp,  that  no  buckler  was 
proof  againft  them,  &c.  Craffus  looked  upon  all  this 
only  as  the  effeds  of  cowardice  :  but  the  common  fol- 
diers,  and  even  many  of  the  chief  officers,  were  fo  dif- 
heartened,  that  Caffius,  the  fame  who  afterwards  con- 
fpired againft  Casfar,  and  moft  of  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes, advifed  Craffus  to  fufpend  his  march,  and  con- 
fider  better  of  the  enterprife  before  he  proceeded  far- 
ther in  it.  But  Craffus  obftinately  perfifted  in  his  for- 
mer refolution,  being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  Ar- 
tabazus  king  of  Armenia,  who  brought  with  him  6000 
horfe,  and  promifcd  to  fend  io,o®o  cuiraffiers  and 
30,000  foot,  whtnever  he  fhould  fland  in  need  of 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  he  advifed  him  by  no 
means  to  m*rch  his  army  through  the  plains  of  Mefo- 
potamia, but  to  take  his  route  over  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  He  told  him,  that  as  Armenia  was  a 
mountainous  country,  the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  which 
their  main  ftrength  conlifted,  would  there  be  entirely 
ufclefs  }  and  befides,  his  army  would  there  be  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  all  manner  of  neceffaries  :  whereas, 
if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Mefopotamia,  he  would 
be  perpetually  haraffed  by  the  Parthian  horfe,  and  frt- 
quently  be  obliged  to  lead  his  army  through  fandy  de- 
ferts,  where  he  would  be  diftreffed  for  want  of  water 
and  all  other  provilions.  This  falutary  advice,  how- 
5  F  ever, 
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and  Craffus  entered  Mefopotamia    merous  as  was  reprefented,  he  changed  this  dJfpofition,  Part 

and  believing  only  the  man  who  betrayed  him,  drew  '""^ 
up  his  troops  in  a  fquare,  which  faced  every  way,  and 
had  on  eachJide  12  cohorts  in  front.  Near  each  co- 
hort he  placed  a  troop  of  horfe  to  fupport  them,  that 
they  might  charge  with  the  greater  fecurity  and  bold- 
nefs.  Thus  the  whole  army  looked  more  like  one 
phalanx  than  troops  drawn  up  in  manipuli,  with  fpa- 
ces  between  them,  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  ge- 
neral himfelf  commanded  in  the  centre,  his  fon  in  the 
left  wing,  and  Caflius  in  the  right. 

In  this  order  they  advanced  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall 
"^^S^"  f  but  was  diffuaded  by  Abgarus  king  of  Edeffa,  whom    river  called  the  Balijjus^  the  fight  of  which  was  very 
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ever,  was  rcjefted, 
with  an  army  of  about  40,000  men. 

The  Romans  had  no  fooner  crolTed  the  Euphrates, 
than  Caffius  advifed  hia  general  to  advance  to  fome  of 
thofe  towns  in  which  the  garrifons  yet  remained,  in 
order  to  halt  and  refrefh  his  troops  :  or  if  he  did  not 
choofe  to  follow  this  advice,  he  faid  that  his  heft  way 
would  be  to  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  Seleucia  ;  as  by  this  method  he  would  prevent  the 
Patthians  from  furrounding  him,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  would  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions  from 
his  fhips.    Of  this  advice  CralTus  feemed  to  approve  ; 


Edeffa"^  Romans  took  for  an  ally,  but  who  was  in  reality  a    ple?.fing  to  the  foldiers,  who  were  much  haralTed  with 


traitor  fent  by  Surenas  to  bring  about  the  deftruftion 
of  the  Roman  army. 

Under  the  conduft  of  this  faithlefs  guide,  the  Ro- 
mans entered  a  vaft  green  plain  divided  by  many  rivu- 
lets. Their  march  proved  very  eafy  through  this  fine 
country  ;  but  the  farther  they  advanced,  the  worfe  the 
roads  became,  infornuch  that  they  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  climb  up  rocky  mountains,  which  brought  thera 
to  a  dry  and  fandy  plain,  where  they  could  neither 
find  food  to  fatisfy  their  hunger,  nor  water  to  quench 
their  thirft.  Abgarus  then  began  to  be  fufpefled  by 
the  tribunes  and  other  officers,  who  earneftly  intreated 
Craffus  not  to  follow  him  any  longer,  but  to  retreat  to 
the  mountains ;  at  the  fame  time  an  exprcfe  arrived 
from  Artabazus,  acquainting  the  Roman  general  that 
Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  great  army, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  troops  at  horae^ 
in  order  to  defend  his  own  dominions.  The  fame 
meflenger  advifed  Craffus  in  his  mafter's  name  to  avoid 
by  all  means  the  barren  plains,  where  his  army  would 
certainly  perifh  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  by  all 
means  to  approach  Armenia,  that  they  might  join 
their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  But  all  was 
to  no  purpofe  ;  CrafTus,  inftead  of  hearkening  either 
t©  the  advice  of  the  king  or  his  own  officers,  firft 
flew  into  a  violent  paffion  with  the  meffengers  of  Ar- 
tabazus, and  then  told  his  troops,  that  they  were  not 
to  expe£t  the  delights  of  Campania  in  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

Thus  they  continued  their  march  for  fome  days 
crofs  a  defert,  the  very  fight  of  which  was  fufficient 
to  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  defpair;  for  they  could 
not  perceive,  either  near  them  or  at  a  difkance,  the 
leafk  tree,  plant,  or  brook,  not  fo  much  as  an  hill,  or 
a  fingle  blade  of  grafs ;  nothing  was  to  be  feen  all 
around  them  but  huge  heaps  of  burning  fand.  The 
Romans  had  fcarcely  got  through  this  defert,  when 
word  was  brought  them  by  their  fcouts,  that  a  nume- 
rous army  of  Parthians  was  advancing  full  march  to  at- 
tack them  J  for  Abgarus,  under  pretence  of  going  out 
on  parties,  had  often  conferred  with  Surenas,  and  con- 
certed raeafures  with  him  for  deftroying  the  Roman 
army.  Upon  this  advice,  which  occafioned  great  con- 
fufion  in  the  camp,  the  Romans  being  quite  exhaufted 
and  tired  out  with  their  long  and  troublefome  march, 
CrafTua  drew  up  his  men  in  battalia,  following  at  firft 
the  advice  of  Caffius,  who  was  for  extendinf  the  in- 
fantry as  wide  as  poffible,  that  they  might  take  up 
the  more  ground,  and  by  that  means  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  furrounding  them;  but  Abgarus  afTuring  the 
proconful  that  the  Parthian  forces  were  not  fo  nu- 


drought  and  exceffive  heat.  Moll  of  the  officers 
were  for  encamping  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  or  rar 
ther  rivulet,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  I'efrefh  chem- 
felves  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  and  painful  a 
march  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  procure  certain  \xx-^ 
telllgence  of  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  Par- 
thian army  ;  but  Craffus,  fulFering  hirnfdf  to  be  hur- 
ried on  by  the  inccnfiderate  ardour  of  his  fon,  and  the 
horfe  he  commanded,  only  allowed  the  legions  to  take 
a  meal  {landing  ;  and  before  this  could  be  done  by» 
all,  he  ordered  them  to  advance,  not  flowly,  and  halt- 
ing now  and  then,  after  the  Roman  manner,  but  as 
fall  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  fight  of  tha 
enemy,  who,  contrary  to  their  expeftation,  did  not 
appear  either  fo  numerous  or  fo  terrible  as  they  had 
been  reprefented  ;  but  this  was  a  ftratagem  of  Surenas, 
who  had  concealed  his  men  in  convenient  places,  or- 
dering them  to  cover  their  arms,  left  their  brightnefs  xhe  bai 
fliould  betray  them,  and,  ftarting  up  at  the  firft  fignal,  of  Can 
to  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fides.  The  ftratagem  had 
the  defired  efiPefl  ;  for  Surenas  no  fooner  gave  the  fig- 
nal,, than  the  Parthiand,  rifing  as  it  were  out  of  the 
ground,  with  dreadful  cries,  and  a  moft  frightful  noife^ 
advanced  againft  the  Romans,  who  were  greatly  fur- 
prifed  and  difmayed  at  that  fight  ;  and  much  more  fo, 
when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  the  covering  of  their 
arms,  appeared  in  fhining  cuiraffes,  and  helmets  of 
burniftied  fteel,  finely  mounted  on  horfes  covered  all 
over  with  armour  of  the  fame  metah  At  their  head 
appeared  young  Surenasj  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  was  the 
firit  who  charged  the  enemy,  endeavouring,  with  his 
pikemen,  to  break  through  the  firft  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man army  ;  but  finding  it  too  clofe  and  impenetrable, 
the  cohorts  fupporting  each  other,  he  fell  back,  and 
retired  in  a  feeming  confufion  :  but  the  Romans  were 
much  furprifed  when  they  faw  themfelves  fuddenly 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  galled  with  continual 
fhowers  of  arrows.  Craffus  ordered  his  light-armed 
foot  and  archers  to  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy ; 
but  they  were  foon  repulfed,  and  forced  to  cover 
themfelves  behind  the  heavy-armed  foot.  Then  the 
Parthian  horfe,  advancing  near  the  Romans,  difchar- 
ged  ftiowers  of  arrows  upon  them,  every  one  of  which 
did  execution,  the  legionaries  being  drawn  up  in  fuck 
clofe  order,  that  it  was  irapoffible  for  the  enemy  to 
mifs  their  aim.  As  their  arrows  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary weighty  and  difcharged  with  incredible  force  and 
impetuofity,  nothing  was  proof  againft  thera.  The 
two  wings  advanced  in  good  order  to  repulfe  them, 
but  to  no  effeft  j  for  the  Parthians  fhot  their  arrows 
with  as  great  dexterity  when  their  backs  were  turned* 

as. 
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as  when  they  faced  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the  Romans, 
whether  they  kept  their  ground,  or  purfued  the  fly- 
ing enemy,  were  equially  annoyed  with  their  fatal  ar- 
rows. • 

The  Romans,  as  long  as  they  had  any  hopes  that 
the  Parthians,  after  having  fpent  their  arrows,  would 
either  betake  th«mfeives  to  flight,  or  engage  them 
hand  to  hand,  ftood  their  ground  with  great  refolu- 
tion  and  intrepidity  ;    but  when  they  obferved  that 
there  were  a  great  many  camels  in  their  rear  loaded 
with  arrows,  and  that  thofe  who  emptied  their  qui- 
vers wheeled  about  to  fill  them  anew,  they  began  to 
lofe  couraf^e,  and  loudly  to  complain  of  their  general 
for  fufFering  them  thus  to  Hand  ftill,  and  ferve  only  as 
ia  butt  to  the  enemy's  arrows,  which,  they  well  faw, 
wohU  not  be  exhaufted  till  they  were  all  killed  to  a 
■man.    H».reupon  Craflus  ordered  his  fon  to  advance, 
at  all  adventures,  and  attack  the  enemy  with  1300 
■fcorfe,  qoo  archer-s,  and  8  cohorts.    But  the  Parthians 
no  fooner  faw  this  choice  body  (for  it  was  the  flower 
of  the  army)  marching  up  againft  them,  than  they 
v'hteled  about,  and  betook  themfelves,  according  to 
their  cuftom,  to  flight.  Hereupon  young  CrafTus,  cry- 
ing out  as  loud  as  he  could,  They  jly  before  us,  puihed 
•on  full  fpeed  after  them,  not  doubting  but  he  fliould 
gain  a  complete  viftory ;  but  when  he  was  at  a  great 
tliftance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
perceived  his  miftake  ;  for  thofe  who  before  had  fled, 
facing  about,  charged  him  with  incredible  fury.  Young 
Craffus  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  hoping  that  the  ene- 
my, upon  feeing  their  fmall  number,  would  not  be 
afraid  to  come  to  a  clofe  fight  :  bat  herein  he  was 
likewife  grej  tly  difappolnted  ;  for  the  Parthians,  con- 
tenting themfelves  to  oppofe  his  front  with  their  heavy 
armed  horfe,  furrounded  him  on  all  fides ;  and,  keep- 
ing at  a  dillance,  dlfcharged  inceflant  fliowers  of  ar- 
rows upon  the  unfortunate  Ronians,  thus  furrounded 
and  pent  up.     The   Parthian  cavalry,  in  wheeling 
about,  raifed  fo  thick  a  dufl:,  that  the  Romans  could 
fcarce  fee  one  another,  much  lefs  the  enemy  :  nevcr- 
thelefs,  they  found  themfelves  wounded  with  arrows, 
though  they  could  not  perceive  whence  they  came.  In 
a  fliort  time,  the  place  where  they  ftood  was  all  ftrown 
with  dead  bodies. 

Some  of  the  unhappy  Romans  finding  their  entrails 
efs  of  torn,  and  many  overcome  by  the  exquifite  torments 
~o-  they  fufFered,  rolled  themfelves  in  the  fund  with  the 
arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in  that  manner. 
Others  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded 
points  of  the  arrows,  only  made  the  wounds  the  larger 
and  increafed  tbeir  pain.  .  Moft  of  them  died  in  this 
manner ;  and  thofe  who  buthvtd  their  companions  were 
no  more  in  a  condition  to  aft ;  for  when  young  Craf- 
fus exhorted  them  to  march  up  to  the  enemy,  fome 
fhowed  him  their  wounded  bodies,  others  their  hands 
nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  fome  their  feet  pierced 
through  and  pinned  to  the  ground  :  fo  that  it  was 
equally  impolTible  for  them  either  to  attack  the  enemy 
or  defeni  themfelves.  The  young  commander,  there- 
fore, leaving  his  infantry  to  the  mercy  of  the  cnem}^, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  againft  their  heavy- 
armed  horfe.  The  thoufand  Gauls  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  weft,  charged  the  enemy 
with  incredible  boldnefs  and  vigour  ;  but  their  lances 
■did  Iktle  execution  on  men  armed  with  cairalTes,  and 
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horfes  covered  with  trietl  armour  .*  however,  they  beha-  P^'"^^'^-  ^ 
ved  with  great  refolution  ;  for  fome  of  thera  taking 
hold  of  the  enemy's  fpears,  and  clofing  with  them, 
threw  them  ofl:'  their  horfes  on  the  ground,  where  they 
lay  without  being  able  to  ftir,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
weight  of  their  armour;  others  difraounting,  crept  un- 
der the  enemy's  horfes,  and  thrufting  their  fwoids  into 
their  btUiep,  made  them  throw  their  riders.  Thus  the 
brave  Gauls  fought,  though  greatly  haraiTed  with  heat 
and  thirft,  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  to  bear, 
till  i^oft  of  their  horfes  were  killed,  and  their  com- 
mander dangeroufly  wountled.  They  then  thought  it 
advifable  to  retire  to  tceir  infantry,  which  they  no 
fooner  joined,  than  the  Parthians  inverted  them  anew, 
making  a  moft  dreadud  havock  of  them  with  their  ar- 
rows. In  this  defperate  condition,  Crafliis,  fpying  a 
rifing  ground  at  a  fmall  diftance,  led  the  remains  of 
his  detachment  thither,  with  a  defign  to  defend  him- 
felf  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  till  fuccoars  (hould 
be  fent  him  from  his  father.  The  Parthians  purfued 
him;  and  having  furrounded  him  in  his  new  pofl,  con- 
tinued fhowering  arrows  upon  his  men,  till  moft  of 
them  were  either  killed  or  difabled,  without  being  able 
to  make  ufc  of  their  arms,  or  give  the  enemy  proofs  . 
of  their  valour. 

Young  Craflus  had  two  GreeLs  with  him,  who  had 
fettled  in  the  city  of  Carrhee.  Thefe,  touched  with 
companion,  at  feeing  fo  brave  a  man  reduced  to  fuch 
ftraits,  prefled  him  to  retire  with  them  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Ifchnes,  which  had  declared  for  the 
Romans ;  but  the  young  Roman  rejefted  their  propo- 
fal  with  indignation,  telling  them,  that  he  would  ra-* 
ther  die  a  thoufand  times  than  abandon  fo  many  valiant 
men,  wi^io  facrificed  their  lives  for  his  fake.  Having 
returned  this  anfwer  to  his  two  Greek  friends,  he  em- 
braced and  difmlfled  them,  giving  them  leave  to  re- 
tire and  fliift  for  themfelves  in  the  beft  manner  they 
could.  As  for  himftlf,  having  now  loft  all  hopes  of 
being  relieved,  and  feeing  moft  of  his  men  and  friends  j ^ 
killed  round  him,  he  gave  way  to  his  grief;  and,  not  The  death 
being  able  to  make  ufe  of  his  arm,  which  was  (hot  young 
through  with  a  large  barbed  arrow,  he  prefented  his 
fide  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  ordered  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  unhappy  life.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cenforius  a  fenator,  by  Mcgabacchus  an 
experienced  and  brave  officer,  and  by  moft  of  the  no- 
bility whs  ferved  under  him.  Five  hundred  com- 
mon foldiers  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  cut  in 
pieces. 

The  Parthians,  having  thus  cut  off  or  taken  the 
whole  deatchment  commanded  by  young  Crafl"us, 
marched  without  delay  againft  his  father,  who,  up- 
on the  firft  advice  that  the  enemy  fled  before  his  fon, 
and  were  clofely  purfued  by  him,  had  taken  heart,  the 
more  becaufe  thofe  who  had  remained  to  make  head 
againft  him  feemcd  to  abate  much  of  their  ardour,  the 
greateft  part  of  them  having  marched  with  the  reft 
againft  his  fon.  Wherefore,  having  encouraged  his 
troops,  he  had  retired  to  a  fmall  hill  ir\  his  rear,  to 
wait  there  till  his  fon  returned  from  the  purfuit. 
Young  Craffus  had  difpatched  frequent  exprcfl'es  to  his 
father,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  he  was  in ; 
but  they  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  been 
by  them  put  to  the  fword  :  only  the  laft,  who  had 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  arrived  fafe,  and  inform- 
5  F  2  ed 
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Parthla.  ed  him  that  his  fon  was  loft  if  he  did  not  fend  him  an 
immediate  and  powerful  reinforcement.  This  news 
ihrc'^  CrafTus  into  the  utmoft  confternation  ;  a  thou- 
fand  afFefting  thoughts  rofe  in  his  mind,  and  difturb- 
ed  his  reafon  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fcarce  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  However,  the  defire  he  had  of 
faving  his  fon,  and  fo  many  brave  Romans  who  were 
under  his  command,  made  him  immediately  decamp, 
pn  1  march  to  their  affiftance  ;  but  he  was  not  gone 
far  bc'bre  he  was  met  by  the  Parthians,  who,  with 
loud  fhouts,  and  fongs  of  viflory,  gave,  at  a  di- 
ftance,  the  unhappy  father  notice  of  his  misfortune. 
They  had  cut  off  young  Craffus's  head,  and,  having 
fixed  it  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  were  advancing  full 
fpeed  to  fall  on  the  father.  As  they  drew  near,  Craf- 
fus  waj  ftruck  with  that  difmal  and  afFefting  fight ; 
but,  on  this  occafion,  behaved  like  an  hero:  for  though 
he  was  under  the  ikepeft  concern,  he  had  the  prefence 
of  mind  to  ftifle  his  grief,  for  ft^ar  of  difcouraging  the 
army,  and  to  cry  out  to  the  difmayed  troops,  "  This 
Biisfortune  is  entirely  m.ine  ;  the  lofs  of  one  man  can- 
not affeft  the  viAory  :  Let  us  charge,  let  us  fight  like 
Romans :  if  you  have  anv  compaffion  for  a  father  who 
has  juft  now  loft  a  fon  whofe  valour  you  ad.Tiired,  let 
it  appear  in  your  rage  and  refei  tment  againft  thcfe  in- 
fulting  barbarians."  Thus  Craffus  ftrove  to  reanimate 
his  troops  ;  but  his  efforts  were  unfuccefsful :  their 
coura.re  w^as  quite  funk,  as  appeare  i  from  the  faint  and 
languiihlng  fiiout  which  they  raifed,  according  to  cu- 
ftom,  before  the  aftion.  When  the  fignal  was  given, 
the  Parthians,  keeping  to  their  old  way  of  fighting, 
difcharged  clouds  of  arrows  on  the  legionaries,  with- 
©ut  drawing  near  them  ;  which  did  fuch  drcicful  exe- 
cution, that  many  of  the  Romans,  to  avoid  the  ar- 
rows, which  occafioned  a  long  and  painful  death, 
thr.:\v  themfelves,  like  men  in  defpair,  on  the  enemy's 
heavy-arm.'d  hcrfe,  feeking  from  their  fpears  a  more 
quick  and  eafy  kind  of  death.  Thus  the  Parthians 
continued  plying  them  inceflan  ly  with  their  arrows 
till  night,  when  they  left  the  field  of  battle,  crying 
out,  that  they  would  alio  a  the  father  one  night  to  la- 
ment the  death  of  his  fon. 

This  was  a  melancholy  night  for  the  Ronians.  Craf- 
fus  kept  himfelf  concealed  from  the  foldiery,  lying  not 
in  the  general's  tent,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the 
tare  ground,  with  his  head  wraj>ped  up  in  his  p.iluda- 
JTientum  or  military  cloak  ;  and  was,  in  that  forlorn 
condition,  fays  Plutarch,  a  great  example  to  the  vul- 
gar, of  the  inftability  of  fortune ;  to  the  wife,  a  ftill 
greater  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  avarice,  temerity, 
and  ambilisn.  Odavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and 
Caflius,  approached  him,  and  endeavoured  to  raife  him 
up  and  confole  him  :  but,  feeing  him  quite  funk  un- 
der the  weight  of  his  alHiftion,  and  deaf  to  all  com- 
fort, tlicy  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  cornpofed  of 
all  the  chief  officers  ;  wherein  it  was  unanimoufly  re- 
folved,  that  they  fhould  decamp  before  break  of  day, 
and  retire,  without  found  of  trumpet,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Carrhas,  which  was  held  by  a  Roman 
garrifon.  Agreeable  to  this  refolution,  they  began 
their  march  as  foon  as  the  counail  broke  up ;  which 
produced  dreadful  outcries  among  the  fick  and  wound- 
ed, who,  perceiving  that  they  were  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  filled  the  camp  with  their 
♦omplaints  and  lamenlations :  but  their  Qii^i  and  l«ars; 
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though  very  affeAing,  did  not  ftop  the  march  of  the  Panhla, 
others,  which,  indeed,  was  very  flow,  to  give  the 
ftragglers  time  to  come  up!  i  here  were  only  300 
light  horfe,  under  the  command  of  one  iEgnatius,  who 
purfued  their  march  without  flopping.  Thefe  arri- 
ving at  Cavrhje  about  midnight,  .Ignatius,  calhng  to 
the  centinels  on  the  walls,  defired  them  to  acquaint 
Coponius,  governor  of  the  place,  that  Craffus  had 
fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians  ;  and,  with- 
out faying  a  word  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he 
was,  continued  his  march  with  all  poffible  expedition 
to  the  bridge  of  Zeugma  ;  which  he  paffed,  and  by 
that  means  faved  his  troops,  but  was  much  blamed  for 
abandoning  his  general.  • 

However,  the  meffage  he  fent  toCoponiuswas  of  fome 
temporary  fervlce to  CrafTus.  For  that  commander,  wifely 
conjeftnring,  from  the  manner  In  which  the  unknown 
perfon  hai  given  him  that  intelligence,  that  fome  mlf- 
fortune  had  befallen  Craffus,  immediately  ordered  his 
garrifon  to  ftand  to  their  arms  ;  and,  marching  out, 
met  Craffus,  and  condufted  him  and  his  army  into  the 
city :  for  the  Parthians,  though  informed  of  his  flight, 
did  not  offer  to  purfue  him,  obferving  therein  the  fu- 
perftitious  cuftom  which  obtained  among  them  and  the 
Perfians,  not  to  fight  in  the  night ;  but  when  it  was 
day,  they  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  having  p.ut 
all  the  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000,  to  the  fword, 
difperfed  their  cavalry  all  over  the  plain,  in  purfuit  of 
the  fugitives.  One  of  Craffus's  lieutenants,  named  Far- 
gunleiuif  having  feparated  in  the  night  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  with  four  cohorts,  miffed  his  way, 
and  was  overtaken  by  the  enemy  ;  at  whofe  ap- 
proach he  withdrew  to  a  neighbourir.^7  hill,  where 
he  defended  himfelf,  with  great  valour,  till  ail  las 
men  were  killed,  except  20,  who  made  their  way 
through  the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  and  got  fafe  to 
Carrhas :  but  Vargunteius  himfelf  loft  his  life  on  this 
occafion. 

In  the  mean  time  Surenas,  not  knowing  whether  Surenas 
Craffus  and  Caflius  had  retired  to  Carrhse,  or  chofen  pretends 
a  different  route  ;  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  truth,  ^^'."'nfer 
and  take  his  meafures  accordingly,  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger,  who  fpoke  the  Roman  language,  to  the  city 
of  Carrhas,  enjoining  him  to  approach  the  walls,  and 
acquaint  Craffus  himfelf,  or  Caflius,  thafthe  Parthian 
general  was  inclined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  tiiem, 
and  demanded  a  conference.  Both  the  proconful  and 
his  quceflor  Caffius  fpoke  from  the  walls  with  the  mef- 
fenger ;  and,  accepting  the  propofal  with  great  joy, 
defired  tlmt  the  time  and  plaue  for  an  interview  might 
be  immediately  agreed  upon.  The  meffenger  with- 
drew,  promifing  to  return  quickly  with  an  anfwer  from 
Surenas :  but  that  gener  d  no  fooner  underftood  that 
Craffus  and  C;'.ffius  were  in  Carrhas,  than  he  marched 
thither  with  his  whole  army  ;  and,  having  invefted  the 
place,  acquainted  the  Romans,  that  if  they  expcdled 
any  favourable  terms,  they  muft  dehver  up  Craffus  and 
Caffius  to  him  in  chains.  Hereupon  a  council  of  the 
chief  ofiicers  being  fummoned,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  retire  from  Carrhas  that  very  night,  and  feek 
for  another  afylum.  It  was  of  the  utmoft  importance 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carrhas  fhould  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  defign  till  the  time  of  its  execu- 
tion ;  but  Craffus,  whofe  whole  conduft  evidently 
iliows  that  he       blinded,  as  Dio  Caflius  obferves. 
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Parthia.  by  fome  divinity,  imparted  the  whole  matter  in  con- 
fidence to  one  Andromachus,  choofing  him  for  his 
guide,  and  relying  ihjudicioufly  on  the  fidelity  of  a 
man  whom  he  fcarce  knew.  Andromachus  immediate- 
ly acquainted  Surenas  with  the  defign  of  the  Romans  ; 
p.rof«iring  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  Parthians  did  not 
engage  in  the  night,  to  manage  matters  fo,  that  they 
fhould  not  get  out  of  his  reach  before  day-break.  Pur- 
fuant  to  his  promife,  he  led  them  th-rough  many  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  till  he  brought  them  into  deep 
marC  -r  grounds,  where  the  infantry  were  up  to  the 
knees  in  mire.  Then  Cafiius,  fufpedling  that  their 
guide  had  led  them  into  thofe  bogs  with  no  good  de- 
fign, refufed  to  follow  him  any  longer  ;  and,  returning 
fo  Carrhas,  took  his  route  towards  Syria,  which  he 
reached  with  500  horfe.  OAavius,  with  5000  men 
under  his  command,  being  condufted  by  trufty  guides, 
gained  the  mountains  called  by  Plutarch  and  Appian 
Sinnacty  and  there  intrenched  himfelf  before  brealc  of 
day. 

As  for  Craffus,  he  was  ftill  entangled  in  the  marfhes, 
when  Surenas,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  overtook  hira, 
and  inverted  him  with  his  cavalry.  The  procpnful  bad 
with  him  four  cohorts,  and  a  fmall  body  of  horfe  ; 
and  with  thefe  he  gained,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition, 
the  fummit  of  another  hill  within  12  furlongs  of  Oc- 
tavius  ;  who,  feeing  the  danger  that  threatened  his  ge- 
neral, flew  to  his  afliftance,  firft  with  a  fmall  number 
of  his  men,  but  was  foon  followed  by  all  the  reft,  who, 
being  afhamed  of  their  cowardice,  quitted  their  poft, 
tho'  very  fafe,  and,  charging  the  Parthians  with  great 
fury,  difengaged  Craffus,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
abandon  the  hill.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
they  formed  themfelves  into  an  hollow  fqiiarc  ;  and 
placing  Craffus  in  the  middle,  made  a  kind  of  rampart 
round  him  v/ith  their  bucklers,  refolutely  protefting, 
that  none  of  the  enemy's  arrows  fliould  touch  their  ge- 
neral's body,  till  they  were  all  killed  fighting  in  his 
defence.  Surenas,  loth  to  let  fo  fine  a  prey  efcape, 
furrounded  the  hill,  as  if  he  defigned  to  make  a  new 
attack  :  but,  finding  his  Parthians  very  backward,  and 
not  doubting  but  the  Romans,  when  night  came  on, 
would  purfuc  their  march,  and  get  out  of  his  reach, 
he  had  recourfe  again  to  artifice ;  and  declared  be- 
fore fome  pnfoners,  whom  he  foon  after  fet  at  li- 
berty, that  he  was  inclined  to  treat  with  the  pro- 
conful  of  a  peace  ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  come  to 
a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  than  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
an  eternal  war,  by  (bedding  the  blood  of  one  of  her 
generals. 

Agreeable  to  this  decliration,  Surenas,  as  foon  as 
the  prifoners  were  releafed,  advanced  towards  the  hill 
where  the  Romans  were  polled,  attended  only  by  fome 
©f  his  officers,  and,  with  his  bow  unbent,  and  open 
arms,  invited  Craffus  to  an  interview.  So  fudden  a 
change  feemed  very  fufpicious  to  the  proconful ;  who 
therefore  declined  the  interview,  till  he  was  forced,  by 
his  own  foldiers,  to  intrull  his  life  with  an  enemy 
whofe  tieachery  they  had  all  experienced  ;  for  the  le- 
gionaries flocking  round  him,  not  only  abufed  him  in 
an  outrageous  manner,  but  even  menaced  him  if  he 
did  not  accept  of  the  propofals  made  him  by  the  Par- 
thian general.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  his  troops  were 
ready  to  mutiny,  he  began  to  advance,  without  arms 
or  guards;  towards  the  enemy,  after  having  called  the 
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gods  and  his  efficers  to  witnefs  the  violence  his  troops ,  Parthia.  ^ 
offered  him  ;  and  intreated  all  who  were  prefent,  but  * 
efpecially  Oftivius  and  Petronius,  two  of  the  chief 
commanders,  for  the  honour  of  Rome  their  common 
mother,  not  to  mention,  after  his  death,  the  fhameful 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  legionaries.  Oflavius  and 
Petronius  could  not  refolve  to  let  him  go  alone  ;  but 
attended  him  down  the  hill,  as  did  likcwife  fome  le- 
gionaries, keeping  at  a  diftance.  Craffus  was  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  by  two  Greeks  ;  who,  difmounting 
from  their  horfes,  faluted  him  with  great  refpeft  : 
and  defired  him,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  to  fend  fome 
of  his  attendants,  who  might  fatisfy  him  that  Sure- 
nas, and  thofe  who  were  with  him,  came  without 
arms.  Hereupon  Craffus  fent  two  brothers,  of  the 
Rofcian  family  ;  but  Surenas,  having  caufed  them  to 
be  feized,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  mounted  on 
a  fine  horfe,  and  attended  by  the  chief  officers  of  hi» 
army.  Craffus,  who  waited  for  the  return  of  his  two 
meffengers,  was  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  prevented  by 
Surenas  in  perfon,  when  he  leaft  expeded  it.  The 
Parthian  general,  perceiving,  as  he  approached  Craf- 
fus, that  he  was  on  foot,  cried  out,  in  a  feeming  fur- 
prife,  "  What  do  I  fee  ?  a  Roman  general  on  foot, 
and  we  on  horfeback  i  Let  an  horfe  be  brought  for 
him  immediately."  "  You  need  not  be  furprifed  (re- 
plied Crafi'us);  we  are  come  only  to  an  interview,  each 
after  the  cuftom  of  his  country."  *'  Very  well  (an- 
fwered  Surenas),  there  ffiall  be  henceforth  a  lafting 
peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the  people  of  Rome  : 
but  we  muft  fign  the  articles  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  for  you  Romans  do  not  always  remem- 
ber your  conventions."  Craffus  would  have  fent  for 
an  horfe  :  but  a  very  ftately  one,  with  a  golden  hit, 
and  richly  capaiifoned,  was  brou.{ht  to  him  by  a  Par- 
thian ;  which  Surenas  prefenting  to  him,  "Accept 
this  horfe  from  my  hands  (faid  he),  v/hich  I  give 
you  in  the  name  of  my  mailer  king  Orodes."  He  had 
fcarce  uttered  thefe  words,  when  fome  of  the  king's  of- 
ficers,  taking  Craffus  by  the  middle,  fet  him  upon  the 
horfe,  which  they  began  to  whip  with  great  violence 
before  them  in  order  to  make  him  quicken  his  pr.ce. 
Oftavius,  offended  at  this  infult,  took  the  horfe  by 
the  bridle  ;  Petronius,  and  the  few  Romans  who  were 
prefent,  feconded  him,  an  j  flocking  all  round  Craffu'-, 
Hopped  his  horfe.  The  Parthians  endeavoured  to  re- 
pulfe  them,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  proconful ; 
whereupon  they  began  to  jullle  and  pufti  one  another 
with  great  tumult  and  diforder.  At  laft,  06l?iviug, 
drawing  his  fword,  killed  one  of  the  king's  grooms; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  another  coming  behind  Ofta- 
vius,  with  one  blow  laid  hira  dead  at  his  feet  Both 
parties  fought  with  great  refolution,  the  Parthians 
ftriving  to  carry  off  Craffus,  and  the  Romans  to  refcue 
him  out  of  their  hands.  In  this  fcuffle  motl  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  came  to  the  conference  were  killed  ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  Craffus  himfelf,  but  whether  by  a  Ro-Craffus 
man  or  a  Parthian  is  uncertain.  killed. 

Upon  his  death,  the  reft  of  the  army  either  furren- 
dered  to  the  enemy,  or,  difperfing  in  the  night,  were 
purfued,  and  put  to  the  fword.  The  Romans  loft  in 
this  campaign  at  leaft  30,000  men  ;  of  which  20,coo 
were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prifoners. 

When  the  battle  ©f  Carrhce  was  fought,  king  Orodes 
was  in  Armenia,  wber?  he  had  made  peace  with  Arta- 
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l^arthla,  bazna.  While  the  two  kings  were  folemiuzing  their 
""""Y'*^  new  alliance  with  expenfive  and  public  feafts,  Styllaces, 
or  Syllaces,  a  Parthian  officer,  whom  Gurenas  had 
'fent  with  the  news  of  his  late  viftoty,  and  the  head  of 
Craffus  as  a  proof  of  it,  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia. The  tranf]>orts  of  joy  which  Orodes  felt  at 
this  fight,  and  thcfe  news,  are  not  to  be  expre&d; 
and  the  lords  of  both  kingdoms,  who  attended  their 
fovereigns,  raifed  loud  and  repeated  fhouts  of  joy. 
Syllaces  was  ordered  to  give  a  more  particular  and  di- 
flinA  account  of  that  memorable  aftion  ;  which  when 
he  had  done,  Orodes  commanded  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  Craffus's  mouth;  reproaching  him  thereby 
with  avarice,  which  had  been  always  his  predominant 
paffion. 

Sarenas  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  his 
viilory  ;  for  Orodes,  jealous  of  his  power  and  au- 
thority among  the  Parthians,  foon  after  caufed  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  Pacorus,  the  king's  favourite 
fon,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  and,  agree- 
able to  his  father's  diredlions,  invaded  Syria  :  but 
he  was  driven  out  from  thence  with  great  lofs  by  Ci- 
cero and  Caffiuo,  the  only  general  who  furvived  the 
defeat  of  Craffus,  After  this  we  find  no  mention  of 
the  Parthians,  till  tlie  time  of  the  civil  war  between 
Casfar  and  Pompey,  when  the  latter  fent  ambaffadors 
to  foh'cit  fuGcour  againll  his  rival.  This  Orodes  was 
willing  to  grant,  upon  condition  that  Syria  was  de- 
liveied  up  to  him  ;  but  as  Pompey  would  not  confent 
to  fuch  a  propofcd,  tfie  fuccours  were  not  only  denied, 
buc,  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  he  put  Lucius  Hir- 
tius  in  irons,  whoin  Pompey  had  again  fent  to  aflc  af- 
fiftance,  or  at  leaf!  to  defire  leave  to  fheiter  himfelf  in 
the  Parthian  dominions. 

Csefar  is  faid  to  have  meditated  a  war  againft  the 
Parthians,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  pro- 
ved fatal  to  them.  His  death  delivered  them  from 
this  danger.  But,  not  long  after,  the  eaftern  pro- 
vinces, being  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  Mark  An- 
tony, rofe  up  in  arms  ;  and  having  killed  the  tax- 
gatherers,  invited  the  Parthians  to  join  them,  and 
drive  out  the  Romans.  They  very  readily  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  croffed  the  Euphrates  with  a 
powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Pacorus  and 
Labienus  a  Roman  general  of  Pompey's  party.  At 
fir  ft  t!;ey  met  with  great  fuccefs,  over-ran  all  Afia 
Minor,  and  reduced  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the 
Hellefpont  and  the  Egaean  Sea,  fubduing  likewife 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  even  Judaea.  They  did  not 
however  long  enjoy  their  new  conquefts  :  for  being 
elated  with  their  viftories,  and  defpifing  the  enemy, 
they  engaged  Ventidius,  Antony's  lieutenant,  before 
Labienus  had  time  to  join  them,  and  were  utterly  de- 
feated. This  fo  difheartened  Labienus's  army,  that 
they  all  abandoned  him;  and  he  himf  If,  being  thus  ob- 
liged to  wanrJcr  from  place  to  plare  in  difguife,  was  at 
laft  taken  and  put  to  death  at  Cyprus.  Ventidius  pur- 
fuing  his  advantage,  gained  feveral  other  viftorics  ; 
and  at  laft  entirely  defeated  the  Parthian  army  under 
Pacorus,  cutting  almofl  the  whole  of  them'  in  pieces, 
.and  the  prince  himfelf  among  the  reft.  He  did  not, 
however,  purfue  this  laft  vi£lory  as  he  might  have 
done  ;  being  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  Antony, 
who  had  already  become  jealous  of  the  great  honour 
gained  by  his  lieutenant.  He  therefore  contented  hira- 
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ftif  with  reducing  thofe  places  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  PartWiu 
which  the  Parthians  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  — y~--^ 
war,  until  Antony  arrived  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  upon  himfelf. 

Orodes  was  almoft  diftrafited  with  grief  on  receiving 
the  dreadful  news  of  the  lofs  of  his  army  and  the  death 
of  his  favourite  fon.  However,  when  time  had  retto- 
red  the  ufe  of  his  faculties,  he  appointed  Phrahates, 
the  eldeft,  but  the  moft  wicked,  of  all  his  children,  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  kingdom,  admitting  him  at  the 
fame  tirae  to  a  (hare  of  the  fovereign  authority  with 
himfelf.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  Phrahates 
very  foon  attempted  to  poifon  his  father  with  hem- 
lock. But  this,  contrary  to  expeftation,  proving  a 
cure  for  the  dropfy,  which  an  exccfs  of  grief  had 
brought  upon  the  king,  the  unnatural  fon  had  him  20 
ftifled  in  bed  ;  and  foon  after  not  only  murdered  all  hiaOrodes 
own  brethren,  who  were  30  in  number,  but  cut  off  alP'"'"'^^^'^'^ 
the -reft  of  the  royai  fairu'ly,  not  fparing  even  his  own 
eldeft  fon,  left  the  difcontented  Parthians  fhould  place 
him,  as  he  was  already  of  age,  on  the  throne. 

Many  of  the  chief  lords  of  Parthia  being  intimi- 
dated  by  the  cruelty  of  Phrahates,  retired  into  foreign 
countries  :  and  among  thcfe  was  one  Moncsfes,  a  per- 
fon  of  great  diftinction,  as  well  as  flcill  and  experience 
in  war.  This  man,  having  fled  to  Antony,  foon 
gained  his  confidence,  and  was  by  him  eafily  prevailed 
•upon  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  his  countrymen. 
Buc  Phrahates,  juilly  dreading  the  confequences  of 
fuch  a  perfon's  defedlion,  fent  a  folemn  embaffy  to  in- 
vite him  home  on  fuch  terms  as  he  Ihould  think  fit 
to  accept:  which  greatly  provoked  Antony;  though 
he  did  not  hinder  him  from  returning,  left  others  fhould 
thereby  be  difcoiiraged  from  coming  over  to  him. 
He  therefore  difmifTed  him  with  great  civility,  fending 
ambaffadors  at  the  fame  tirae  to  Phrahates  to  treat  of 
a  peace.  Thus  he  hoped  to  divert  the  Parthian  mo- 
narch's attention  from  making  the  neceffary  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  fall  upon 
him  in  the  fpring  when  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  refiftance.  But  herein  he  was  greatly  difap- 
pointed ;  for  on  his  arrival  at  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
intended  to  pafs,  and  enter  the  Parthian  domini®ns  on 
that  fide,  he  found  all  the  paffes  fo  well  guarded,  that 
he  thought  proper  to  enter  Media,  with  a  defign  firft 
to  reduce  that  country,  and  then  to  enter  Parthia.  ^ 

This  plan  had  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  Artabazus  Antony 
king  of  Armenia,  who  in  the  end  betrayed  him;  for^'^^y^^^T 
inftead  of  conducing  the  army  the  ftraight  way  from^jj^^,  q{ 
Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Araxes  which  part-niqnia. 
ed  Media  from  Armenia,  and  which  was  about  500 
miles  diftant  from  the  place  whence  he  firft  fet  out, 
Artabazus  led  them  over  rocks  and  mountains  fo  far 
about,  that  the  army  had  marched  above  1000  miles 
before  they  reached  the  borders  of  Media,  where  they 
intended  to  begin  the  war.    Thus  they  were  not  only 
greatly  fatigued,  but  had  not  fufficient  time,  the  year 
being  far  fpent,  to  put  in  execution  the  defign  on 
which  they  had  come.     However,  as  Antony  was 
impatient  ta  get  back  to  Cleopatra,  he  left  behind 
him  moft  of  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  300  wag- 
gons loaded  with  battering  rams  and  other  military 
engines  for  fieges ;  appointing  Statianus,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  with  a  body  of  10,000  men,  to  guard 
them,  aflid  tp  bring  them,  by  Slower  marches.,  after  the 
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army.  With  the  reft  of  the  forces  he  marched  more  tence  to  quarrel  with  the  Parthians,  immediately  ha- ^ 
than  3GO  miles  before  the  reft,  without  allowing  his  ftened  into  Armenia.  Hia  larival  there  was  fo  fudden 
men  any  refpite  till  he  arrived  at  Praafpa  or  Phrahata,  and  unexpeded,  that  he  reduced  almoft  the  whole 
the  capital  of  Media,  which  he  immediately  inverted,    country  without  oppofition  ;  and  took  pnloner  Par- 

-      -  •  ■  thamafiris,  the  king  whom  the  Parthians  had  let  up. 

After  this  he  entered  Mefopoiamia,  took  the  city  of 
Nifibis,  and  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  the  whole 


Parthia* 


But  the  Parthians,  well  knowing  that  he  could  not 
make  any  progrefs  without  his  military  machines, 
pafled  by  his  army ,  in  order  to  attack  Statianus;  which 
they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  body  commanded 
by  him  were  all  to  a  man  cut  off,  and  all  their  military 
engines  taken,  among  which  was  a  battering  ram  80 
feet  long. 

Antony,  notwithftanding  this  difafter,  continued 


of  that  wealthy  country. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  following  year,  Trajan, 
who  had  kept  his  winter  quarters  in  Syria,  took  the 
field  again  ;  but  was  warmly  oppofed  by  Cofdroes. 
He  found  him  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 

which  he 


the  fiege  of  Praafpa  ;  but  was  daily  haraifed  by  fallies    phrates,  with  a  defign  to  difpute  his  paffage  :  which 
©f  the  garrifon  from  within,  and  the  enemy's  army    did  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  emperor,  after  having 

-  ■  -     "  '        feveral  times  attempted  to  ford  that  river,  and  beea 

always  repulfed  with  great  flaughter,  was  obliged  to 
caufe  boats  to  be  built  on  the  neighbouring  mountains. 


without.  At  laft  he  began  to  think  of  a  retreat  when 
his  provifions  were  almoft  exhaufted,  finding  it  im- 
poflible  to  become  mafter  of  the  city.  But  as  he  was 
to  march  300  miles  through  the  enemy's  country,  he 


which  he  privately  conveyed  from  thence  on  carnages 


thoueht  proper:  firft  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  Par-    to  the  water-fide  ;  and  having  in  the  night  t;me  form^ 
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thian  monarch,  acquainting  him  that  the  Roman  peo 
pie  were  willing  to  allow  him  a  peace,  provided  he 
would  reftore  the  ftandards  and  prifoners  taken  at 
Carrhas.  Phrahates  received  the  ambaffadors,  fitting 
on  a  golden  throne ;  and,  after  having  bitterly  in- 
veighed againft  the  avarice  and  unbounded  ambition 
of  the  Romans,  told  them  that  he  would  not  part 
with  the  ftandards  and  prifoners;  but  that  if  Antony- 
would  immediately  raife  the  ficge  of  Praafpa,  he  would 
fufter  him  to  retire  unmolefted. 

Antony,  who  was  reduced  to  great  ftralts,  no 
fooner  received  this  anfwer  than  he  broke  up  the  fiege, 
and  marched  towards  Armenia.  However,  Phrahates 
was  not  fo  good  as  his  word  ;  for  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  18  times  on  their 
march,  and  were  thrice  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being 
cut  off;  A  famine  alfo  raged  in  the  Roman  army  ; 
upon  which  they  began  to  defert  to  the  enemy ;  and 
indeed  Antony  would  probably  have  been  left  by 
himfelf,  had  not  the  Parthians,  in  a  very  cruel  as 
well  as  impolitic  manner,  murdered  all  thofe  who  fled 
to  them  in  fight  of  the  reft.  At  laft,  after  having 
loft  32,000  men,  and  being  reduced  to  fuch  defpair 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  laying  vio 


ed  a  bridge  with  them,  he  pafled  his  army  the  next 
day  ;  but  not  without  great  lofs  and  danger,  the  Par- 
thians harafiing  his  men  the  whole  time  with  inceflant 
ftiowers  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution.  Ha- 
ving gained  the  oppofite  bank,  he  advanced  boldly  in- 
to Affyria,  the  Parthians  flying  everyv.'here  before 
him,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Arbela.  Thence  he 
purfued  his  march  ;  fubduing,  with  incredible  rapidity,, 
countries  where  the  Roman  ftandard  had  never  been^ 
difplayed  before.  Babylonia,  or  the  province  of  Ba- 
bylon, voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him.  The  city  itfelf 
was,  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  taken  by  ftorm  ;  by 
which  means  he  became  mafter  of  all  Chaldea  and  Af- 
fyria,  the  two  richeft  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. From  Babylon  he  marched  to  Ctefiphon,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  ;  which  he  be- 
fieged,  and  at  laft  reduced.  But  as  to  the  particulars 
of  thefe  great  conquefts,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  ;  this 
expedition,  however  glorious  to  the  Roman  name,  be- 
ing rather  hinted  at  than  defcribed,  by  the  writers  of 
thofe  times.  While  Trajan  was  thus  making  war  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  Cofdroes,  having  re- 
cruited his  army,  marched  into  Mefopotamia,  with  a 
defign  to  recover  that  country,  and  cut  off"  all  commu- 
nication between  the  Roman  army  and  Syria.  Oa 
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lent  hands  on  himfelf,  he  reached  the  river  Araxes  ; 

when  his  men,  finding  themfelves  out  of  the  reach  of  his  arrival  in  that  province,  the  inhabitants  flocked  to 
the  enemy,  fell  down  on  the  ground,  aad  kifled  it  with  him  from  all  parts ;  and  moft  of  the  cities,  driving  out 
tears  of  joy.  thegarrifons  left  by  Trajan,  opened  their  gates  to  him. 

Antony  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  kings  of  Me-  Hereupon  the  emperor  detached  Lucius  and  Maxiraus, 
dia  and  Parthia  quarrelled  about  the  booty  they  had    two  of  his  chief  commanders,  into  Mefopotamia,  to 

keep  fuch  cities  in  awe  as  had  not  revolted,  and  to 
open  a  communication  with  Syria.  Maximus  was  met 
by  Cofdroes  ;  and  having  ventured  a  battle,  his  army 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  killed.  But  Lucius 
being  joined  by  Eurlcius  and  Clarius,  two  other  com- 
manders fent  by  Trajan  with  frefh  fuppHes,  gained 
confiderable  advantages  over  the  enemy,  and  retook  the 
cities  of  Nifibis  and  Seleucia,  which  had  revolted. 

And  now  Trajan,  feeing  himfelf  poflefled  of  all  the 
beft  and  moft  fruitful  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, but  at  the  fame  time  being  well  appri fed  that  he 
could  not,  without  a  vaft  expence,.  maintain  his  con- 
quefts, nor  keep  in  fubjeftion  fo  fierce  and  warlike  a 
people  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Italy  ;  refolved  to  fei 
over  them  a  king  of  his  own  choofing,  who  ftiould  hold 
the  crown  of  him  and  his  fucceflbrs,  and  acknowledge 


taken  ;  and  after  various  contcfts  Phrahates  reduced 
all  Media  and  Armenia.  After  this,  being  elated  with 
his  conquefts,  he  opprefled  his  fubjefts  in  fuch  a  cruel 
and  tyrannical  manner,  that  a  civil  war  took  place  ;  in 
which  the  competitors  were  alternately  driven  out  and 
reftored,  till  the  year  50,  when  one  Vologefes,  the  fon 
of  Gotarzes,  a  former  king,  became  peaceable  poffef- 
for  of  the  throne.  He  carried  on  fome  wars  againft 
the  Romans,  but  with  very  indiff"erent  fuccefs,  and  at 
laft  gladly  confented  to  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  trea- 
ties with  that  powerful  people. 

From  this  time  the  Parthian  hifl:ory  affords  nothing 
remarkable  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  when 
the  Parthian  king,  by  name  Cofdroes,  infringed  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  by  driving  out  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia.   Upcm  this  Trajan,  who  was  glad  of  any  pre* 
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them  as  his  lords  and  fovereigns, 
repaired  to  Ctefiphon  ;  and  having  there  affcmbled  the 
chief  men  of  the  nation,  he  crowned  one  of  the  royal 
family,  by  name  Parthanafpaks,  king  of  Parthia,  oh' 
liging  all  who  were  prefent  to  pay  him  their  alte- 
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Roman  cm! S'^"'^^-  chofe  Parthanafpates,  becaufe  that  prince 
had  joined  him  at  his  firft  entering  the  Parthian  domi- 
nions, condufted  him  with  preat  fidehty,  and  Hiown 
on  all  occafions  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  the 
Romans.  Thus  the  Parthians  were  at  laft  fubdued, 
and  their  kingdom  made  tributary  to  Rome.  But  they 
did  not  long  continue  in  this  ftate  of  fubjeftion  :  for 
they  no  fooner  heard  of  Trajjn's  death,  which  hap- 
pened fhortly  after,  than,  taking  up  arms,  they  drove 
Parthanafpates  from  the  throne  ;  and  recalling  Cof- 
droes,  who  had  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Hyr- 
canians,  op;nly  revolted  from  Rome.  Adrian,  who 
Avas  then  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
eaft,  and  foon  after  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  ar- 
my, did  not  care,  though  he  was  at  that  time  in  Sy- 
ria with  a  very  numerous  army,  to  engage  in  a  new 
war  with  the  Parthians  ;  but  contented  himfelf  with 
prcferving  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  without 
any  ambitious  profpefts  of  further  conquefts.  There- 
fore, in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  abandoned  thofe 
provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  which  Trajan  had 
conquered  ;  withdrew  the  Roman  garrifons  from  Me- 
fopotamia  ;  and,  for  the  greater  fafcty  of  other  places, 
made  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  and  barrier  in 
thofe  parts,  polling  his  legions  along  the  banks  of  that 
river. 

Cofdroes  died  after  a  long  reign,  and  was  fucceeded 
ful  warsof  j^y  j^j^  eldeft  fon  Vologefcs  :  in  whofe  reign  the  Alani 
with  the  breaking  into  Media,  then  fubjeft  to  the  Parthians, 
committed  there  great  devaftations  ;  but  were  prevail- 
ed upon,  \<'Ith  rich  prefents  fent  them  by  Vologefes, 
to  abandon  that  kingdom,  and  return  home.  Upon 
their  retreat,  Vologefes,  having  no  enemy  to  contend 
with  at  home,  fell  uncxpeftcdiy  upon  Armenia  ;  fur- 
prifed  the  legions  there  ;  and  having  cut  them  all  in 
pieces  to  a  man,  entered  Syria ;  defeated  with  great 
flaughter  Attihus  Cornellanus,  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  advanced  without  oppofition  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antioch  ;  putting  everywhere  the  Ro- 
mans, and  thofe  who  favoured  them,  to  the  fword. 
Hereupon  the  emperor  Verus,  by  the  advice  of  his 
colleague  Antoninus  furnamed  the  Philofopher.,  leaving 
Rome,  haftened  into  Syria :  and  having  driven  the 
Parthians  out  of  that  province,  ordered  Statius  Prif- 
cus  to  invade  Armenia  ;  and  CafTius,  with  Martins  Ve- 
rus, to  enter  the  Parthian  territories,  and  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  Prifcus  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Artaxata  ;  and  in  one  campaign  drove  the 
Parthians,  though  not  without  great  lofs  on  his  fide, 
quite  out  of  Armenia.  Caffius,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  in  feveral  encounters  defeated  Vologefes,  tho* 
he  had  an  army  of  400,000  men  under  his  command, 
reduced,  in  four  years  time,  all  thofe  provinces  which 
had  formerly  fubmitted  to  Trajan,  took  Scleucia, 
burnt  and  plundered  the  famous  cities  of  Babylon  and 
Ctefiphon,  with  the  ftately  palaces  of  the  Parthian 
monarchs,  and  llruck  terror  into  the  moft  remote  pro- 
vinces of  that  great  empire.  On  his  return,  he  loft 
above  half  the  number  of  his  forces  by  ficknefs  and 
famine  ;  fo  that,  after  all,  the  Romans,  as  Spartianus 
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With  this  view  he    obfervcs,  had  no  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  viao-  Parthfs, 
ries  and  conqnelts.  v.— -y-«-« 

However,  Verus,  who  had  never  ftirred  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  war  from  Antioch  and  Daph- 
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ne,  took  upon  him  the  lofty  titles  of  Partbicus 
and  Jrmenlcusy  as  if  he  had  acquired  them  jufily  in 
the  midft  of  his  pleafures  and  debaucheries.  After 
the  revolt  and  death  of  Caflius,  Anteninus  the  Phi- 
lofopher  repaired  into  Syria  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  that 
province.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  was  met  by  ambafld- 
dors  from  Vologefes  ;  who  having  recovered  moft  of  the 
provinces  fubdued  by  Caflius,  and  being  unwilling  ei- 
ther to  part  with  them  or  engage  in  a  new  war,  foli- 
cited  the  emperor  to  confirm  him  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
them,  promifing  to  hold  them  of  him,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fovereignty  of  Rome.  To  thefc  terms  Anto- 
ninus  readily  agreed,  and  a  peace  was  accordingly 
concluded  between  the  two  empires  ;  which  Vologefcs 
did  not  long  enjoy,  being  foon  after  carried  off  by  a 
diftemper,  and  not  murdered  by  his  own  fubjedls,  as 
we  read  in  Conftantinus  Manaffes,  who  caUs  him  Bek- 

Upon  his  death,  Vologefes  III.  the  fon  of  his  bro- ctefiphoa 
ther  Stnatruces,  and  grandfon  of  Cofdroes,  was  rai- taken  hy 
fed  to  the  throne.  He  fided  with  Niger  againft  the  Severu*. 
emperor  Severus  :  who  thereupon  having  fettled  mat- 
ters  at  home,  marched  with  ail  his  forces  againft  him  ; 
and  advancing  to  the  city  of  Ctefiphon,  whither  he 
had  retired,  laid  clofe  fiege  to  that  metropolis.  Volo- 
gefes made  a  moft  gallant  defence  ;  but  the  city,  after 
a  long  fiege,  and  much  bloodfhtd  on  both  fides,  was 
at  length  taken  by  afl[ault  The  king's  treafures,  with 
liis  wives  and  children,  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands: 
hut  Vologefes  himfelf  had  the  good  luck  to  make  his 
efcape  ;  which  was  a  great  difappointment  to  Severus, 
who  immediately  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  acquaint  the 
fenate  with  the  fuccefs  that  had  attended  him  in  his 
expedition  againft  the  only  nation  that  was  then  for- 
midable to  Rome.  But  he  had  no  fooner  croffed  the 
Euphrates,  than  Vologefes  recovered  all  the  provinces, 
except  Mefopotamia,  which  he  had  reduced.  Thefe 
expeditions  were  chargeable  to  the  Ro.mans,  and  toft 
them  much  blood,  without  reaping  any  advantages 
from  them  ;  for  as  they  had  not  fufficient  forces  to 
keep  in  awe  the  provinces  they  had  fubdued,  the  in- 
habitants, greatly  attached  to  the  family  of  Arfaces, 
never  failed  to  return  to  their  ancient  obedience  as 
foon  as  the  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn.  Vologe- 
fes was  foon  after  engaged  in  a  war  ftill  more  trouble- 
fome  and  deftruftive,  with  his  brother  Artabanus,  who, 
encouraged  by  fome  of  the  difcontented  nobles,  at- 
tempted to  rob  him  of  the  crown,  and  place  it  on  his 
own  head.  Vologefes  gained  feveral  viAories  over  his 
brother  and  rebelHous  fubjefts ;  but  died  before  he 
could  reftore  the  empire  to  its  former  tranquillity. 

Artabanus,  who  had  a  numerous  army  at  his  devo- 
tion, did  not  meet  with  any  oppofition  in  feizing  the 
throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  though 
Tiridates  had  a  better  title  to  it,  as  being  hia  elder 
brother.  He  had  fcarce  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom, wherj  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  defirous  to  figna- 
lize  himfelf,  as  feveral  of  his  predeceffors  had  done, 
by  fome  memorable  exploit  againft  the  Parthian*,  fent 
a  folemn  embafly  to  him,  defiring  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Artabanus,  overjoyed  at  this  propofal, 
4  which 
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"Pmhh,  which  lie -tbeught  would  be  attended  with  a  lading 
"V-^  peace  between  the  two  empires,  received  the  amhalVa- 
dors  with  tW  pofTibk  marks  of  honour,  and  readily 
complied  with  their  reqtieft.  Soon  after,  Caracalla 
fent  a  fecond  embafly  to  acquaint  the  king  that  he 
was  coming  to  folemnize  the  nuptials ;  whereupon  Ar- 
g^''^*'''*"tabanu8  went  to  meet  him  attended  with  the  chief  of 
'  the  nobility  and  his  betl  troops,  all  unarmed,  and  in 
Rioft  pompous  habits  :  but  this  peaceable  train  no 
fooncr  approached  the  Roman  army,  than  the  fob 
diers,  on  a  fignal  given  them,  falling  upon  the  king's 
retinue,  made  a  mod  terrible  flaughter  of  the  unarm- 
ed multitude,  Artabanus  bimfelf  efcaping  with  great 
difficulty.  The  treacherous  Caracalla,  having  gained 
by  this  exploit  great  booty,  and,  as  he  thought,  no  lefs 
glory,  wrote  a  long  and  boalling  letter  to  the  fenate, 
affuming  the  title  of  Parthkus  for  this  piece  of  trea- 
chery; as  he  had  before  that  of  Germanicus,  for  murder- 
ing, in  like  manner,  fome  of  the  German  nobility. 

Artabanus,  refolving  to  make  the  Romans  pay  dear 
for  their  inhuman  and  ^barbarous  treachery,  raifed  the 
moft  numerous  army  that  bad  ever  l)een  known  in  Par- 
thia,  crolTed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  Syria,  put- 
ting all  to  fire  and  fword.  But  Caracalla  being  mur- 
dered before  this  invafion,  Macrinus,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  met  the  Parthians  at  the  head  of  a  mighty 
army,  compofed  of  many  legions,  and  all  the  auxilia- 
A'defperateries  of  the  ftates  of  Afia  The  two  armies  no  fooner 
battle  be-  came  in  fight  of  each  other,  but  they  engaged  with 
the  utmnft  fury.  The  battle  continued  two  days  ; 
both  Romans  and  Parthians  fighting  fo  obflinately, 
that  night  only  parted  them,  without  any  apparent 
advantage  on  either  fide  ;  though  both  retired  when 
night  had  put  an  end.  to  the  contelt,  crying,  Vic- 
tory, vicSory.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered  all  over 
with  dead  bodies,  there  Icing  already  above  40,000 
killed,  including  both  Romans  and  Parthians :  never- 
thelefs  Artabanus  vv?.s  heard  to  fay,  that  the  battle 
was  only  begun,  and  that  he  would  continue  it  till  ci- 
ther the  Parthians  or  Romans  were  all  to  a  man  cut 
in  pieces.  But  Mncrinus,  being  well  apprifed  that 
the  king  came  highly  enraged  againft  Caracalla  in 
particular,  and  dreading  the  confequences  which  would 
attend  the  dellruftion  of  his  army,  fent  an  herald  to 
Artabanus,  acquainting  him  with  the  death  of  Cara- 
calla, and  propofing  an  alliance  between  the  two 
empires.  The  king,  underftanding  that  his  great 
enemy  was  dead,  readily  embraced  the  propofals  of 
peace  and  amity,  upon  condition  that  all  the  prifoners 
.who  had  been  taken  by  the  treachery  of  Caracalla 
jhould  be  immediately  reftored,  and  a  large  fum  of 
money  paid  him  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war. 

Thefe  articles  being  performed  without  delay  or 
hefitation,  Artabanus  returned  into  Parthia,  and  Ma- 
crinus to  Antioch. 

As  Artabanus  IgU  on  this  occafion  the  flower  of 
fians  revolt, his  army,  Artaxerxes,  a  Perfian  of  mean  defcent,  but 
-and  over-  q£  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  revolting  from 
the  Parthians,  prevailed  on  his  countrymen  to  join  him, 
and  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  fovereign  power, 
which  he  faid  they  had  been  unjuiily  deprivi;d  of,  firft 
by  the  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Parthians 
their  vaffals.   Artabanus,  upon  the  news  of  this  revolt, 
marched  with  the  whole  ftren.ith  of  his  kingdom  to 
fupprefs  it ;  but  being  met  by  Artaxerxes  at  the  head 
(of  a  no  lefs  powerful  army,  a  bloody  battle  enfued, 
VoL.XIll.  Partll. 
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which  is  faid  to  have  lafted  three  days.  At  length 
the  Parthians,  though  they  behaved  with  the  utmoft 
bravery,  and  fought  liJce  men  in  defpair,  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  Perfiane,  who  were  commanded  by  a 
more  experienced  leader.  Moft  of  their  troops  were 
cut  off  in  the  flight ;  and  the  king  bimfelf  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  foon  after  put  to  death  at  Artaxerxes'a 
order.  The  Parthian^  having  loft:  in  this  fatal  en^ 
gagement  both  their  king  and  their  army,  were  forced 
to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror,  and  become  vaffals  to  a 
nation  which  had  been  fubjedl  to  them  for  the  fpacc 
of  475  years. 

For  an  account  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the 
ancient  Parthians,  fee  the  article  Persia. 

PARTI,  Partie,  Partyy  or  Parted^  in  heraldry, 
is  applied  to  a  Ihield  or  efcutcheon,  denoting  it  divided 
or  marked  out  into  partitions. 

Parti  per  paky  is  when  the  flileld  is  divided  perpen- 
dicularly into  two  halves,  by  a  cut  in  the  middle  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Pakti  per  fefs^  is  when  the  cut  is  acrofs  the  middle 
from  fide  to  fide. 

Parti  per  bend  dexter,  is  when  the  cut  comes  from 
the  upper  corner  of  the  fhield  on  the  right  hand,  and 
defcends  athwart  to  the  oppofite  lower  corner. 

Parti  per  bend  Jini/Ier,  is  when  the  cut,  coming 
from  the  upper  left  corner,  defcends  acrofe  to  the  op- 
pofite lower  one. 

All  thefe  partitions,  p.ccording  to  M.  de  la  Golora- 
blere,  have  their  origin  from  the  cuts  and  brulfes  that 
have  appeared  on  fhitlds  after  engagements ;  and,  be- 
ing proofs  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  bearers  had 
been  expofed,  they  gained  them  efteem  :  for  which 
reafon  they  were  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  and  be- 
came arms  and  marks  of  honour  to  their  future  fa- 
milies. 

PARTIALITY.  See  SEiF-partia/ity  and  Preju- 
dice. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  grammar,  an  adjedlve  formed 
of  a  verb  ;  fo  cRlied,  becaufe  it  participates  partly  of 
the  properties  of  a  noun,  and  partly  of  thofe  of  a  verb. 
See  Grammar. 

PARTICLE,  in  phyfiology,  the  minute  part  of  a 
body,  an  aflembhge  of  which  conftitutes  all  natural 
bodies. 

In  ihe  new  philofophy,  particle  is  often  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfc  with  atom  in  the  ancient  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy, and  corpufcle  in  the  latter.  Some  writers, 
however,  diftinguifli  them  ;  making  particle  an  affem- 
blage  or  compofition  of  two  or  more  primitive  and 
phyfically  indivifihle  corpufcles  or  atoms;  and  cor- 
pufcle, or  httk'  body,  an  affemblage  or  mafs  of  feveral 
particles  or  ftcondary  corpufcles.  The  diftlnftlort, 
however.  Is  of  little  moment ;  and,  ss  to  moft  purpofes 
of  phyfics,  particle  may  be  underftood  as  fynonymous 
with  corpufcle.  Particles  are  then  the  elements  of 
bodies :  it  Is  the  various  arrangement  and  texture  of 
thefe,  with  the  difference  of  the  cohefion,  &c.  that 
conftitute  the  various  kinds  of  bodies,  hard,  foft,  li- 
quid, dry,  hc?vy,  light,  &c.  The  fmalleft  particles  or 
corpufcles  cohere  with  tlie  ftrongeft  attraftlons,  and 
always  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  cohefion  ; 
and  many  of  thefe  cohering  compofe  bigger  particles, 
whofe  vigour  is  ftill  weaker ;  and  thus  on  for  divers 
fucceffions,  till  the  progrefTion  end  in  the  biggetl  par- 
ticles, whereon  the  operationa  in  chemiftry,  and  the 
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^  coleufs  of  natural  bodies,  depend,  and  which,  by  co 
hering,  compofc  bodies  of  fenfible  bulks. 

The  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  matter,  according 
to  the  Epicureans,  was  efFeAed  by  hooktd  atoms  ;  the 
Ariftotehans  thought  it  managed  by  reft,  that  is,  by 
nothing  at  all.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhows  it  is  done 
fcy  mcani  of  a  certain  power,  whereby  the  particles 
mutually  attraft  or  tend  towards  each  other,  which  is 
ftill  perhaps  giving  a  fadt  without  the  caufc.  By  this 
attraftioH  of  the  particles  he  (hows  that  moft  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  leffer  bodies  are  affefted,  as  thofe  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  by  the  attrailion  of  gravity. 
Sec  Attractioh  and  Cohesion. 

Particle,  a  term  ir«  theology,  ufed  in  the  Latin 
ehurch  for  the  crumbs  or  little  pieces  of  confecrated 
bread,  called  in  the  Greek  church  /^^s'^i;-  The  Greeks 
hive  a  particular  ceremony,  called  rov  fupitat^.  of  the 
particles,  wherein  certain  crumbs  of  bread,  not  coiife- 
crated,  are  offered  up  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  St  John 
Baptitt,  and  feveral  other  faints.  They  alfo  give  them 
tke  name  of  -cr^or^o/ja^  oblation.  Gabriel  archbifhop  of 
Philadelphi  a  wrote  a  little  treatife  exprefs  rav 
ActfJiv,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  fliow  the  antiquity 
of  this  ceremony,  in  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  htur- 
gies  of  St  Chryfoftom  and  Bafil.  There  has  been 
much  controverfy  on  this  head  between  the  reformed 
and  catholic  divines.  Aubertin  and  Blondel  explain 
a  ptffage  in  the  theory  of  Germanus  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  he  mentions  the  ceremony  of  the 
particles  as  in  nfe  in  his  time,  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
Meffieurs  dc  Port  Royal  conteft  the  explanation  ;  but 
M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia, 
endeavours  to  fhow  that  the  pafTage  itfelf  is  an  inter- 
polation, not  being  found  in  the  ancient  copies  of  Gtr- 
manut,  and  confequently  that  the  diif  ute  is  very-  ill 
grounded. 

Organic  Particles,  are  thofe  fmall  moving  bodies 
which  are  imperceptible  without  the  help  of  glafTes  ; 
for  befides  thofe  animals  which  are  perceptible  to  the 
/ight,  feme  naturalifts  reckon  this  exceedingly  fmall 
fpecies  as  a  feparate  clafs,  if  not  of  animals  properly 
fo  called,  at  leaft  of  moving  bodies,  which  are 
found  in  the  femen  of  animals,  and  which  cannot  be 
feen  without  the  help  of  the  microfcope.  In  confc- 
q^uence  of  thtfe  obfervations,  different  fyftems  of  ge- 
neration have  been  propofeJ  concerning  the  fpeimatic 
worms  of  the  male  and  the  eggs  of  the  female.  In 
the  fecond  volume  of  Buffon's  Natural  Hiftory,  feveral 
experiments  are  related,  tending  to  fiiow  that  thofe 
moving  bodies  which  we  difcover  by  the  help  of  glaffes 
in  the  male  femfn  are  not  real  anim.als,  but  organic, 
lively,  adiva,  and  indeftruftiblc  molecules,  which  pof- 
fefs  the  property  of  becoming  a  new  organized  body 
fimilar  to  that  from  which  they  were  extrafted.  Buf- 
ion  found  fuch  bodies  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the 
male  lemen  ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  moving  bodies 
which  he  obferved  with  the  microfcope  in  infufions  of 
the  germs  of  plants  are  hkewife  vegetable  organic  mo- 
lecules. Necdham,  Wrifberg,  Spallanzani,  and  feveral 
other  writers  on  the  anim^al  economy,  have  purfued  the 
fame  traA  with  M.  de  Bu€bn. 

Some  fuppofe  that  thefe  organic  molecules  in  the 
femen  anfwer  no  purpofe  but  to  excite  the  venereal 
defire  :  but  f«ch-an  opinion  cannot  be  well  founded  ; 
for  eunuchs,  who  have  no  feminal  h'(ju>or,  are  ntverthe- 
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lefs  fubjeft  to  venereal  defire.  With  refpeft  to  the 
beautiful  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  the 
microfcope  on  organic  molecules,  M.  Bonnet,  that 
learned  and  excellent  obferver  of  nature,  remarks  that 
they  feem  to  carry  us  to  the  fartheft  verge  ©f  the 
fenfible  creation,  did  not  reafon  teach  us  that  the 
fmalleft;  vifible  globule  of  feminal  liquor  is  the  com- 
mencement of  another  univerfe,  which,  from  its  infinite 
fmallnefs,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  beft  microfcopcs. 
— Animalcules,  properly  fo  called,  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  wonderful  organic  particles  of  Buffon. 
See  Animalcule. 

Particle,  in  grammar,  a  denomination  for  all  thofe 
fmall  words  that  tie  or  untie  others,  or  that  exisrefs  the 
modes  or  manners  of  words.    See  Grammar:. 

PARTING,  in  metallurgy.    See  Metallurgy. 

Farting,  in  chemiftry,  an  operation  by  which  gold 
and  filver  are  feparated  from  each  other.  As  thefe 
two  metals  refill  equally  well  the  aftion  of  fire  and  of 
lead,  they  muft  therefore  be  feparated  by  other  me- 
thods. This  feparation  could  not  be  effeftcd  if  they 
were  not  foluble  by  different  menihuums. 

Nitrous  acid,  marine  acid,  and  ftilphur,  which  cannot' 
diffolve  gold,  attack  filver  very  eafily  and  rhercfpte 
thefe  three  agents  furnifh  methods  of  fep?rating  filver 
from  gold,  or  of  the  operation  called  /<3r//«j. 

Parting  by  nitrous  acid  is  the  m.oll  convenient,  and 
therefore  moil  ufed,  and  even  almoft  the  only  one  em- 
ployed by  goldfmitha  and  coiners.  Wlierefore  it  is 
called  fimply  parting.  That  made  with  the  marine 
acid  is  only  made  by  cementation,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  concentrated  parting.  I^aftly,  parting  by 
fulphur  is  made  by  fufion,  which  the  chemifts  call  the 
dry  ivay^  and  is  therefore  called  dry  parting. 

Parting  by  Aqxiafurtis,  Although  parting  by  aqua- 
fortis be  eafy,  as  we  have  faid,  it  cannot  hoA'ever  fuc- 
ceed  or  be  very  exad,  unlefs  we  attend  to  fome  effential 
circumftances. 

1.  The  gold  and  filver  muft  be  in  a  proper  propor- 
tion :  for  if  the  gold  was  in  too  great  quantity,  the 
filver  would  be  covered  and  guarded  by  it  from  the 
a6tion  of  the  acid. 

Therefore,  when  effayers  do  not  know  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe  two  metals  in  the  mafs  to  be  operated  up- 
on, they  difcover  it  by  the  following  method. 

They  have  a  certain  number  of  needles  compofed  of 
gold  and  filver  allayed  together  in  graduated  propor- 
tions, and  the  allay  of  each  needle  is  known  by  a  mark 
upon  it.    Thefe  are  ci^tA  proof  needle-i.  ' 

When  eftayers  want  to  know  nearly  the  proportion: 
of  gold  and  filver  in  a  mafs,  they  rub  this  mnfs  upon  a 
toncliftone,  fo  as  to  leave  a  mark  upon  it.  They  then 
make  marks  upon  the  touchftone  with  fome  of  the 
needles  the  colour  of  which  they  think  comes  neareft 
to  that  of  the  mafs.  By  comparing  the  marks  of  thefe 
needles  with  the  mark  of  the  mafs,  they  difcover  nearly 
tke  proportion  of  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  mafs. 

If  this  trial  fhows,  that  in  any  given  mafs  the  filver 
13  not  to  the  gold  as  three  to  one,  this  mafs  is  improper 
for  the  operation  of  parting  by  aquafortis.  In  this 
cafe,  the  quantity  of  filver  mcelfary  to  make  an  allay 
of  that  proportion  mu!t  be  added. 

This  operation  is  called  quartation,  probably  becaufe 
it  reduces  the  gold  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  mafs. 

2.  That  the  parting  may  be  cxad,  the  nitrous  acid 
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or  sqdafortia  employed  miift  he  very  pure,  and  efpe- 
cially  free  from  mixture  of  vitriolic  and  marine  acids. 
For  if  this  was  not  attended  to,  a  qunntity  of  filver 
proportionable  to  thefe  two  foreign  acids  would  be  fe- 
parated  during  the  folution  :  and  this  portion  of  filver 
reduced  by  thefe  acids  to  vitriol  of  filver  and  to  luna 
cornea  would  remain  mingled  with  the  gold,  which 
confequently  would  not  be  entirely  purified  by  the 
operation.  4 

When  the  metallic  mafs  is  properly  allayed,  it  is  to 
be  reduced  to  plates,  rolled  up  fpirally,  called  cornets  ; 
br  to  grains.  Thefe  are  to  be  put  into  a  matrafs,  and 
upon  them  a  quantity  of  aquafortis  is  to  be  poured, 
the  weight  of  which  is  to  that  of  the  filver  as  three  to 
two  :  and  as  the  nitrous  acid  employed  for  this  opera- 
tion is  rather  weak,  the  folution  is  aflifted,  efpecially  at 
firft,  by  the  heat  of  a  fand  bath,  in  v/hich  the  matrafs 
is  to  be  placed.  When,  notwitbftanding  the  heat, 
HO  further  mark  of  folution  appears,  the  aquafortis 
charged  with  filver  u  to  be  decanted.  Frefli  nitrous 
acid  is  to  be  poured  into  the  matrafs,  ftronger  than 
the  former,  and  in  iefs  quantity,  which  muft  be  boiled 
on  the  refiduous  mafs,  and  decanted  as  the  former. 
Aquafortis  muft  even  be  boiled  a  third  time  on  the 
remaining  gold,  that  all  the  lilver  may  be  certainly 
diflblved.  The  gold  is  then  to  be  waflied  with  boiling 
water.  This  gold  is  very  pure  if  the  operation  has 
been  performed  with  due  attention.  It  is  called  gold 
of  parting. 

No  addition  of  filver  is  required,  if  the  quantity  of 
filver  of  the  mafs  is  evidently  much  more  confiderable 
than  that  of  the  gold  :  perfons  who  have  not  proof 
needles  and  other  apparatus  to  determine  the  proper- 
tion  of  the  allay,  may  add  to  the  gold  an  indeteimi- 
nate  quantity  of  filver,  obferving  that  this  quantity  be 
rather  too  great  than  too  fraall,  and  fo  confiderable  as 
to  render  the  mafs  nearly  as  white  as  filver  ;  for  a  large 
quantity  of  filver  is  rather  favourable  than  hurtful  to 
the  operation  :  It  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  an 
ufelefs  expence,  as  the  larger  the  quantity  is  of  filver 
the  more  aquafortis  muft  be  employed.  We  ought  to 
attend  to  this  faft,  that  the  colour  of  gold  is  fcarcely 
perceptible  in  a  mafs  two-thirds  of  which  is  filver  and 
one-third  is  gold  ;  this  colour  then  muft  be  much  lefs 
perceptible  when  the  gold  is  only  one-fourth  part,  or 
Icfs,  of  the  whole  mafs. 

If  the  quantity  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  the  filver, 
the  mafs  may  be  expofed  to  the  aAion  of  aqua-regia, 
which  would  be  a  kind  of  inverfe  parting,  becaufe  the 
gold  is  dilFolved  in  that  menftruum,  and  the  filvcr  is 
not,  but  rather  reduced  to  a  luna  cornea,  which  remains 
in  form  of  a  precipitate  after  the  operation.  But 
this  method  is  not  much  pra^tifed,  for  the  following 
reafons. 

Firft,  the  gold  cannot  be  eafily  feparated  from  the 
aqua-regia ;  for  if  the  parting  has  been  made  with  an 
Taqua-regia  prepared  with  fal  ammoniac,  or  if  the  gold 
be  precipitated  by  a  -volatile  alkali,  this  gold  has  a  ful- 
minating quality,  and  its  reduftion  requires  particular 
operations.  If  the  aqua-regia  has  been  made  with 
fpirit  of  fait,  and  the  precipitation  effcAed  by  a  fixed 
alkali,  the  gold  will  not  then  be  fulminating,  but  the 
precjipitation  will  be  very  flow,  and  probaLly  incom- 
l^lete. 

/Secondly,  in  the  parting  by  aqua-regia,  the  filvcr  is 
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indeed  precipitated  into  a  luna  cornea,  and  thus  fept-  Part 
rated;  but  this  feparation  is  not  perfeft,  as  a  fmall^"""^ 
quantity  of  lun  a  cornea  will  always  remain  diflblved  by 
the  acids,  if  tlhis  folution  even  could  be  only  effefted 
by  the  fuperabundant  water  of  thefe  acids.  Accord- 
ingly the  filver  is  not  fo  accurately  feparated  from  the 
gold  by  aqua-regia,  as  the  gold  is  from  the  filver  by 
aquafortis. 

The  gold,  after  the  parting  by  aquafortis,  is  much 
more  eafily  collefted  when  it  remains  in  fmall  maflcs 
than  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  powder. 

When  the  mafs  has  been  regularly  quarted,  that  is, 
when  it  contanna  three  parts  of  filver  and  one  part  of 
gold,  we  muft  employ,  particularly  for  the  firft  folu- 
tion, an  aquafortis  fo  weakened  that  heat  is  required 
to  aflift  the  foliation  of  the  filver  ;  by  which  means  the 
folution  is  made  gently  ;  and  the  gold  which  remains 
prefervts  the  form  of  the  fmall  maffes  before  the  folu- 
tion. If  the  aquafortis  employed  were  ftronger,  the 
parts  of  the  gold  would  be  difunited  :)nd  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  powder,  from  the  afth-ity  with  which 
the  folution  would  be  made. 

We  may  indeed  part  by  aquafortis  a  mafs  containing 
two  parts  of  fiilver  to  one  part  of  gold  :  but  then  the 
aquafortis  muflt  be  ftronger  ;  and  If  the  folution  be  not 
too  much  haftened,  the  gold  will  more  eafily  remain  in 
mafles  after  the  operation.  In  both  cafes,  the  gold  will 
be  found  to  be  tarniflied  and  blackened,  probably  from 
what  was  lately  called  the  phlogtjion  of  the  nitrous  acid. 
Its  parts  have  no  adhefion  together,  becaufe  the  filver 
diflblved  from  it  has  left  many  interftices  ;  and  the  cor- 
nets or  grains  of  this  gold  v/ifl  be  eafily  broken,  unlefs 
they  be  handled  very  carefully.  To  give  them  more 
folidity,  they  are  generally  put  into  a  teft  under  a 
muflle  and  made  red-hot;  during  which  operation  they 
contradl  confiderably,  and  their  parts  are  approxima- 
ted. Thefe  p  ieces  of  gold  are  then  found  to  be  ren- 
dered much  miore  folid,  fo  that  they  may  be  handled 
without  being;  broken.  By  this  operation  alfo  the 
gold  refumes  its  colour  and  luftre ;  and  as  It  generally 
has  the  figure  of  cornets,  it  is  called  gold  in  cornets,  or 
grain  gold.  Eflayers  avoid  melting  it,  as  they  choofe 
to  preferve  this  form,  which  ftiows  that  it  has  been 
parted. 

The  gold  and  filver  thus  operated  upon  ought  to 
have  been  pre  vioufly  refined  by  lead,  and  freed  from 
all  allay  of  other  metallic  matters,  fo  that  the  gold 
which  remains;  fliould  be  as  pure  as  is  poffible.  How- 
ever, as  this  iis  the  only  metal  which  refills  the  atSlIon 
of  aquafortis,  it  might  be  purifiied  by  parting  from  all 
other  metallic  fubftances ;  but  this  Is  not  generally 
done,  for  feveral  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  the  refining 
by  lead  is  more  expeditious  and  convenient  for  the 
feparation  of  the  gold  from  the  imperfedt  metals ; 
fecondly,  beca^ufe  the  filver,  when  afterwards  feparated 
from  the  aquafortis,  is  pure  ;  laftly,  becaufe  moft  im- 
perfeft  metals,  do  not  remain  completely  and  entirely 
diflblved  in  nitrous  acid,  from  the  portion  of  phlogifton 
which  this  acid  deprives  them  of,  the  gold  would  be 
found  after  the  parting  mixed  with  the  part  of  thefe 
metals  which  is  precipItawH. 

The  gold  remaining  after  the  parting  ought  to  be 
well  waflied,  to  cleanfe  it  from  any  of  the  folution  of  fil- 
ver  which  mig-ht  adhrre  to  it  j  and  for  this  purpofe  dlftil- 
Icd  water  oug  ht  to  be  ufed,  or  at  leaft  water  the  purity 
J  G  a  of 
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Parting,  of  which  has  been  afcertained  by  its  not  forming  a  pre 
'*~nr— '  cipitate  with  a  folution  of  filver,  becaufe  fuch  a  preci- 
pitate would  alter  the  purity  of  the  gold. 

The  filver  diflblved  in  the  aquafortis  may  be  fepa- 
rated  either  by  dirtillation,  in  which  cafe  ail  the  aqua- 
fortis is  recovered  very  pure,  and  fit  for  another  part- 
ing;  or  it  may  be  precipitated  by  fome  fubftance 
which  has  a  greater  affinity  than  this  metal  with  nitrous 
acid.  Copper  is  generally  employed  for  this  purpofe 
at  the  mint. 

The  folution  of  filver  is  put  into  copper  veffeis.  The 
aquafortis  diffolves  the  copper,  and  the  filver  precipi- 
tates. When  the  filver  is  all  precipitated,  the  new  fo- 
lution is  decanted,  which  is  then  a  folution  of  copper. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  well  waflied,  and  may  be  melted 
into  an  ingot.  It  is  called  parted  filver.  When  this 
fdver  has  been  oI)tained  from  a  mafs  which  had  been 
refined  by  lead,  and  when  it  has  been  well  wafhed  from 
the  folution  of  copper,  it  is  very  pure. 
^  Mr  Cramer  obferves  juftly  in  his  Treatife  on  Effay- 
ing,  that  ho'^ever  accurately  the  flrjeration  of  parting 
has  been  performed,  a  fmall  portion  of  filver  always 
remains  united  with  the  gold,  if  the  parting  has  been 
made  by  aquafortis  ;  or  a  fmall  portion  of  the  gold  re- 
mains united  with  the  filver,  if  the  parting  has  been 
made  by  aqua  regia  :  and  he  eftimates  this  fmall  allay 
to  be  from  a  two  hundredth  to  a  hundred  and  fiftieth 
part ;  vvliich  quantity  may  be  confidered  as  nothing 
for  ordin-iry  purpofes,  but  may  become  fenfible  in  ac- 
curate chemical  experiments.    Chem.  DiS. 

The  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  quarted  ought 
prevloufly  to  be  granulated ;  which  may  he  done\y 
melting  it  in  a  crucible,  and  pouring  it  into  a  large 
ve/fel  full  of  cold  water,  while  at  the  fame  time  a  rapid 
circular  motion  ia  given  to  the  water  by  quickly  ilir- 
ring  it  round  with  a  itick  or  broom. 

The  veifcls  generally  ufed  for  this  operation,  called 
parthig'gloJ[esy  have  the  form  of  truncated  cones,  the 
bottom  being  commonly  about  feven  inches  wide,  the 
aperture  about  one  or  two  inches  wide,  and  the  height 
about  I  2  inches.  Thefe  glafs  veffeis  ought  to  have 
been  well  annealed,  and  chofen  free  from  flaws ;  as 
one  of  the  chief  inconveniencts  attending  the  opera- 
tion is,  that  the  glaffes  are  apt  to  crack  by  expofure 
to  cold,  and  even  when  ton  hed  by  the  hand.  Some 
operators  fecure  their  glaffes  by  a  coating.  For  this 
purpofe  they  fpread  a  mixture  of  quicklime  flaked 
with  beer  and  whites  of  eggs  upon  linen  cloth,  which 
they  wrap  round  the  lower  part  of  the  veffel,  le?.ving 
the  upper  part  uncovered,  that  they  may  lee  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  operation  ;  and  over  thi3.  cloth  they  apply 
a  compofition  of  clay  and  hair.  Schlutter  advifts  to 
put  the  parting-glafles  containing  fome  water,  and 
fupportcd  by  trcvets,  with  fire  under  them.  When 
the  heat  communicated  by  the  water  is  too  great,,  it 
may  be  diminifhed  by  adding  cold  water,  which  muff 
be  done  very  carefully  by  pouring  againft  the  fides  of 
the  pan,  to  prevent  too  fudden  an  application  of  cold 
to  the  parting-gldfs.  The  intention  of  this  contri- 
vance is,  that  the  contents 
break,  m.ay  be  received  b] 
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glafs  15  inches  high,  and' 


if  the  glaffes,  if  thefe  fliould 
copper  veffel.    Into  a 
.  10  or  12  inches  wide  at 

bottom,  placed  in  a  copper-pan  12  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  15  inches  wide  at  top,  and  10  inches  high,  he 
ufiially  put  about  8q  ounces  of  metal,,  with  twice  aa 
much  aquafoitis.- 


The  aquafortis  ought  to  be  fo  ilrong  as  to  be  ca. 
pable  of  ading  fenfibly  on  filver  when  cold,  but  not  fo 
ftrong  as  to  ad  violently.  If  the  aquafortis  be  very 
ftrong,  however  pure,  and  if  the  veffeis  be  well  clofed, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  gold  will  be  diOblved  along 
with  the  filver,  which  is  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Little  heat  ought  to  be  apphed  at  the  beginning, 
the  liquor  being  apt  to  fwell  and  rife  over  the  veffef ; 
but  when  the  acid  ia  nearly  faturated,  the  heat  may  be 
falely  increafed. 

When  the  folution  ceafes,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  difcnntinuance  of  the  effervefcence,  or  emiffion  of 
air-bubbles,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off.  if  any 
grains  appear  entire,  more  aquafortis  muft  be  added, 
that  all  the  filver  may  be  diffolved.  If  the  operation 
has  been  performed  flowly,  the  remaining  gold  will 
have  ftiU  the  form  of  dillina:  maffes,  which  are  to  re- 
ceive folidity  and  colour  by  fire,  in  the  manner  dircft- 
ed  by  the  author  of  the  didionary.  If  the  operation- 
has  been  performed  haftily,  the  gold  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  black  mud  or  powder,  which  after  five  or 
fix  wafliings  with  pure  water  mufl  be  melted. 

The  filver  is  ufually  recovered  by  precipitating  it 
from  the  aquafortis  by  means  of  copper  veffeis  into 
which  the  liquor  is  poured,  or  of  plates  of  copper 
which  are  thrown  along  with  the  liquor  into  glafs- 
veffeis.  A  confiderable  heat  is  required  to  accelerate 
this  precipitation.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  he  has  obferved 
that  when  the  aquafortis  was  perfedly  faturated  with 
filver,  no  precipitation  was  occafioned  by  plates  of 
copper,  till  a  drop  or  two  of  aqiusforcis  was  added  to 
the  liquor,  and  then  the  precipitation  began  and  con- 
tinued as  ufual. 

The  precipitated  filver  rnuft  be  well  wafhed  in  boil- 
ing  water,  and  fufed  with  fome  nitre  ;  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  fcorify  any  cuprccuis  particles  which  may  adhere 
to  the  filver. 

From  the  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  a  blue 
pigment,  called  verditer^  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
with  whiting.    Notes  to  Chem.  DiEl. 

Concentrated  Pahting,  alfo  called  Parting  by  Ce- 
mentation, becaufe  it  is  aftually  performed  by  cementa- 
tion, is  ufed  when-  the  quantity  of  it  is  fo  great  in 
proportion  to  the  filver,  that  it  cannot  be  feparatcd 
by  aquafortis.  This  operation  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

A  cement  is  firft  prepared,  compofed  of  four  parts- 
of  bricks  powdered  and  fifted,  of  one  part  of  green< 
vitriol  calcined  till  it  becomes  red,  and  of  one  part  of 
common  fait.  The  whole  is  very  accurately  mixed  to- 
gether, and  a  firm  pafte  is  made  of  it  by  moiilen- 
ing  it  with  a  little  water  or  urine.  This  cement  is 
called  cement  royal,  becaufe  it  is  employed  to  purify 
gold,  which  is  confidered  by  chemifts  as  the  king  of 
metals. 

The  gold  to  be  cemented  is  to  be  reduced  to  plates 
as  thin  as  fmall  pieces  of  money.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  or  cementing  pot,  a  ftratum  of  cement,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fin  .rer,  is  to  be  put,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  upon  thefe  another  ftra- 
tum of  cement  is  to  be  laid,  and  then  more  plates  of 
gold,  till  the  crucible  or  pot  is  filled  with  thefe  alters 
nate  ftrata  of  cement  and  of  gold.  The  whole  is  then  to 
be  covered  with  a  lid,  which  is  to  be  luted  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  fand.  This  pot  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  furnace,  or  oven,  and  heated  by  degrees  till  it  is- 
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moderately  red,  which  heat  is  to  he  continuedMuring 
24  hours.  The  heat  muft  not  be  fo  great  as  to  m-elt 
the  gold.  The  pot  or  crucible  is  then  left  to  cool, 
and  the  gold  is  to  be  carefully  feparated  from  the  ce- 
ment, and  boiled  at  different  times  in  a  large  quantity 
of  pure  water.  This  gold  is  to  be  eifayed  upon  a 
touchftone  or  otherwife ;  and  if  it  be  found  not  fuf&- 
cicntly  purified,  it  is  to  be  cemented  a  fecond  time  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  vitriolic  acid  of  the  bricks  and  of  the  calcined  vi- 
triol difengages  the  acid  of  the  common  fait  during  this 
cementation:  and  this  latter  acid  dilToives  the  fiiyer  al- 
layed with  the  gold,  and  fcparates  it  by  that  means. 

This  experiment  proves,  that  although  marine  acid, 
while  it  is  liquid,  cannot  attack  filver,  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a  powerful  folvent  of  that  metal.  But  for  this 
purpofe  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  filver  in  the  ftate  of 
vapours,  extremely  concentrated,  and  alTifted  with  a 
confiderable  heat.  All  thefe  circumftances  are  united 
in  the  concentrated  parting. 

This  experiment  proves  alfo,  that  notwithftandin::f 
all  thefe  circumftances,  which  favour  the  adlioii  of  the 
marine  acid,  it  is  incapable  of  diffolving  gold. 

Laftly,  the  marine  acid  in  this  ftate  more  eiTeAual- 
ly  dilTolves  the  filver  than  the  nitrous  acid  does  in  the 
parting  by  aquafortis,  fince  this  operation  fuccceds 
well  when  the  filver  is  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion  as  that 
it  would-be  protefted  from  the  adlion  of  the  nitrous 
acid  in  the  ordinary  parting. 

Inftead  of  fea-falt,  nitre  may  be  ufed  with  equal 
fuccefs ;  becaufe  the  nitrous  acid  is  then  put  in  a  tlate 
to  v.ttack  the  filver,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  covers  it. 

Dry-PARTiNG.  Dry-parting,  or  parting  by  fufion,  is 
performed  by  fulphur,  which  has  the  property  of  unit- 
ing eafily  with  filver,  while  it  does  not  attack  gold. 

This  method  of  feparating  thefe  two  metals  would 
be  the  eheapeft,  the  moft  expeditious  and  convenient 
of  any,  if  the  fulphur  could  diffolvc  the  filver,  and  fe 
parate  it  from  the  gold  as  well  and  as  eafily  as  nitrous 
acid  does :  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  a  particular  treatment,  and  a  kind  of  concen- 
tration, to  bet; in  the  union  of  the  fulphur  allayed  with 
gold.  Then  repeated  and  troublefome  fufions  muft  be 
made,  in  each  of  which  we  are  oMiged  to  add  diffe- 
rent intermediate  fuhftances,  and  particularly  the  me- 
tals which  hav>  the  ftrongeft  affinity  with  fulphur, 
to  aflift  the  precipitation,  wl  ich  in  that  cafe  does  not 
give  a  regulus  of  pure  gold,  but  a  gold  ft  ill  allay- 
ed with  much  filver,  and  even  with  a  part  oi  the  pre- 
cipitating metals ;  fo  that,  to  complete  the  operation, 
cupcllation  is  neceffary,  and  alfo  p:iiting  by  aqua- 
fortis. 

From  what  we  have  faid  ccncernini?  this  operation, 
we  may  perceive,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  but 
when  the  quantity  of  filver  with  which  the  gnld  is  al- 
layed is  fo  great,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  which  might 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  parting  is  not  fafficient  to 
pay  the  expences ;  and  that  it  is  only  proper  for  concen- 
trating a  larger  quantity  of  gold  in  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  filver.  As  this  dry  parting  is  troublefome,  and  even 
expenfive,  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  l.ut  on  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  filver  albyed  with  gold.  Ac- 
cordingly Cramer,  Schlutttr,  Schlinder,  and  all  good 
(iiemiits  and  artifts  who  have  given  proceffes  for  the 
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cry-parting,  rccorrmend  its  ufe  only  in  the  above-men-  Partfrrf, 
tioned  cafes.  We  wifla  that  this  operation  could  be  " 
improved :  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  if  it 
could  be  done  by  two  or  tliree  fufions ;  and  if  by  thefe 
an  exaft  feparation  could  be  obtained  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  gold  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  filver. 
Chem.  Did. 

As  this  operation  for  extracting  a  fmall  quantity  of 
gold  from  a  large  quantity  of  filver  is,  notwithftanding 
its  inconveniences,  approved  by  Schlutter,  Scheffcr, 
and  other  authors,  and  practifed  in  Hartz,  we  fhall 
add  what  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  excellent  Hiftory  of  Gold, 
has  faid  upon  the  fubjeft. 

The  moft  advantageous  method  of  feparating  a  fmall 
portion  of  gold  from  a  large  one  of  filver,  appears  to 
be  by  means  of  fulphur,  which  unites  with  and  fcori- 
fies  the  filver  v/ithout  affecting  the  gold  ;  but  as  ful« 
phurated  filver  does  not  flow  thin  enough  to  fuflFer  the 
fmiili  particles  of  i<old  diffused  through  it  to  reunite 
aijd  fettle  at  the  bottom,  fome  addition  is  neceffary  for 
colletiing  and  carrying  them  down. 

In  order  to  the  commixture  with  the  fulphur,  50  or 
60  pounds  of  the  mixed  metal,  or  as  much  as  a  large 
crucible  will  receive,  are  melted  at  once,  and  reduced 
into  grains,  by  taking  out  the  fluid  matter,  with  a" 
fmall  crucible  made  red-hot,  and  pouring  it  into  cold 
water  ftirred  with  a  rapid  circular  motion.  From  an 
eighth  to  a  fifth  of  the  granuhued  metal,  According  as 
it  is  richer  or  poorer  in  gold,  is  referved,  and  the  reft 
well  mingled  with  an  eighth  of  powdered  fulphur. 
The  grains  enveloped  with  the  fulphur  are  again  put 
into  the  crucible,  and  the  fire  kept  gentle  for  fome 
time,  that  the  filver,  before  it  melts,  may  be  thorough- 
ly penetrated  by  the  fulphur  ;  if  the  fire  was  haftily 
urged,  great  part  of  the  fulphur  would  be  diflipatedy 
without  afting  upon  the  metal. 

If  to  fulphurated  filver  in  fufion  pure  filver  be  add- 
ed, the  latter  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms  there  a 
diftinft  fluid  not  mifcible  with  the  other.  The  par- 
ticles of  gold,  having  no  affinity  with  the  fulphurated 
filver,  join  therafelves  to  the  pure  filver,  wherever  they 
come  in  contaft  with  it,  and  are  thus  transferred  from  - 
the  former  into  the  latter,  more  or  lefs  perfe£tly  ac-' 
cording  as  the  pure  filver  was  more  or  lefs  thoroughly 
difFufed  through  the  mixed.  It  is  for  this  ufe  that  a 
part  of  the  granulated  metal  was  referved.  The  ful- 
phurated mafs  being  brought  into  perft<St  fufion,  and 
kept  melted  for  near  an  hour  in  a  clofe  covered  cru- 
cible, one-third  of  the  referved  grains  is  thrown  in  ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  melted,  the  whole  is  well  ftir- 
red, that  the  frefh  filver  may  be  diftributed  through 
the  mixed,  to  colledt  the  gold  from  it.  The  ftirring" 
is  performed  with  a  wooden  rod  ;  an  iron  one  would 
be  corroded  by  the  fulphur,  fo  as  to  deprive  the  mix- 
ed of  its  due  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  likewife  render 
the  fubfequent  purification  of  the  filver  more  trouble- 
fome. The  fufion  being  continued  an  hour  longer,, 
another  third  of  the  unfulphurated  grains  is  added, 
and  an  hour  after  this  the  remainder  ;  after  which  the 
fufion  is  further  rontinue^^r  fome  time,  the  matter 
being  ftirred  at  leaft  ev^|||B|lf  hour  from  the  bei^in- 
ning  to  the  end,  and  the  crucible  kept  clofely  covered 
in  the  intervals. 

The  fulphurated  filver  appears  in  fufion  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour}  after  it  has  been  kept  reeked  foracer- 
6-  taiiS' 
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tain  time,  a  part  of  the  fulphiir  having  efcaped  from 
the  top,  the  furface  becomes  white,  and  fome  bright 
drops  of  filver,  about  the  fize  of  peafe,  are  perceived 
on  it.  When  this  happens,  which  ia  commonly  in 
about  three  hours  after  the  lad  addition  of  the  refer- 
ved  grains,  fooner  or  later  according  as  the  crucible 
has  been  more  or  kfs  clofely  covered,  and  the  matter 
more  or  Icfs  ftirred,  the  fire  muft  be  immediately  dif- 
continued  ;  for  otherwife  more  and  more  of  the  filver, 
thus  lafing  its  fulphur,  would  fubfide  and  mingle  with 
the  part  at  the  bottom  in  which  the  gold  is  coUefted. 
The  whok  is  poured  out  into  an  iron  mortar  greafed 
and  duly  heated  ;  or  if  the  quantity  is  too  large  to  be 
fefcly  lifted  at  once,  a  part  is  firft  taken  out  from  the 
top  with  a  fmall  crucible,  and  the  reft  poured  into  the 
mortar.  The  gold,  diffufed  at  fit  ft  through  the  whole 
mafs,  is  now  found  collefted  into  a  part  of  it  at  the 
hottom,  amounting  only  to  about  as  much  as  was  re- 
ferved  unfulphurated.  This  part  may  be  feparated 
from  the  fulphurated  filver  above  it  by  a  chiJQTcl  anii 
bammer ;  or  more  perfeftly,  the  furface  of  the  lower 
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fulphur  gradually  exhales,  and  leaves  the  filver  en- 
tire. 

PARTISAN,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  perfon  dexterous 
in  commanding  a  party  ;  who,  knowing  the  country 
well,  is  employed  in  getting  intdilgence,  or  furpri- 
fing  the  enemy's  convoy,  &c.  The  word  alfo  means 
an  officer  fcnt  put  upon  a  party,  with  the  command  of 
a  body  of  light  troops,  generally  under  the  appellation 
of  the  partifan's  corps.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  this 
corps  fhould  be  compofed  of  infantry,  light-horfe,  and 
huffars. 

PARTNERSHIP,  is  a  contraft  among  two  or 
more  perfons,  to  carry  on  a  certain  bufinefs,  at  their 
joint  expence,  and  fliare  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arif<:a 
from  it.    Of  this  there  are  four  kinds. 

I.  Occafional  joint  trade,  where  two  or  more  mer- 
chants agree  to  employ  a  certain  fum  in  trade,  and 
divide  the  gain  or  lofs  fo  foon  as  the  adventure  is 
brought  to  an  iffue.  This  kind  of  contraft  being 
generally  private,  the  parties  concerned  are  not  liable 
for  each  ether.    If  one  of  them  purchafe  goods  on 


mafs  being  gLn orally  rugged  and  unequal,  by  placing  truft,  the  furnifher,  who  grants  the  credit  through 
the  whole  aiafs  with  its  bottom  upwards  in  a  crucible: 
the  fulphurated  part  quickly  melts,  leaving  unmelted 
that  which  contains  the  gold,  which  may  thus  be 
completely  feparated  iroxtv  the  other.  The  fulphurated 
filver  is  effayed  by  keeping  a  portion  of  it  in  tufion  in 
an  open  crucible  till  the  fulphur  is  diffipated,  and  then 
diffolving  it  in  aquafortis.  If  it  fiioiild  ftiU  be  found  to 
contain  any  gold,  it  is  to  be  melted  again;  as  much 
more  unfulphurated  filver  is  to  be  added  as  was  em- 
ployed in  each  of  the  former  injeftions,  and  the  fufion 
continued  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 


confidence  in  him  alone,  has  no  recourfe,  in  cafe  of 
his  infolvency,  againft  the  other  partners.  They  arc 
only  anfwerable  for  the  fliare  of  the  adventure  that  be- 
longs to  the  infolvent  partner. 

If  it  be  propofed  to  carry  the  adventure  farther 
than  originally  agreed  on,  any  partner  may  with- 
draw his  intereft  ;  and  if  it  cannot  '^e  feparated  from 
the  others,  may  infill  that  the  whole  fliall  be  brought 
to  an  ilTue.  | 

n.  Standing  compaHies,  which  are  generally  efta- 
blifhed  by  written  contraA  between  the  parties,  where 


The  gold  thus  collefted  into  a  part  of  the  filver  may    the  ftock,  the  firm,  duration,  the  divifion  of  the  gain 


be  further  concentrated  into  a  fmaller  part,  by  granu- 
lating the  mafs  and  repeating  the  whole  procefs.  The 
cxperation  may  be  again  and  again  repeated,  till  fo 
much  of  the  filver  is  fepsrated,  that  the  remainder 
may  be  pnrted  by  aquafortis  without  too  much  ex- 
pence. 

The  foregoing  procefs,  according  to  Mr  Schlutter, 
is  praft ifed  at  Rammelfberp;  in  the  Lower  Hartz.  The 
prevailing  metal  in  the  ore  of  Rammelfberg  is  lead; 
the  quantity  of  lead  ii  at  moft  40  pounds  on  a  quintal 
or  100  pounds  of  the  ere.  The  lead  worked  olf  on  a 
teft  or  concave  hearth  yields  about  no  grains  of  fil- 
ver, and  the  filver  contains  only  a  384th  part  of  gold; 
yet  this  little  quantity  of  gold,  amounting  fcarcely  to 
a  third  of  a  grain  in  a  hundred  weight  of  this  ore,  is 
thus  collected  with  profit.  The  author  above-men- 
tioned confines  this  method  of  feparation  to  fuch  filver 
rs  is  poor  in  gold,  and  reckons  parting  with  aquafortis 
more  advantageous  where  the  gold  amounts  to  above  a 
64th  ef  the  filver :  he  advifes  alfo  not  to  attempt  con- 
centrating the  geld  too  far,  as  a  portion  of  it  will  al- 
ways be  taken  up  again  by  the  filver.  Mr  SchefFer, 
however,  relates  (in  the  Swediili  Memoirs  for  the  year 
1752),  that  he  has  by  this  method  brought  the  gold 
to  perfeft  finenefs  ;  and  that  he  has  likewife  collected 
all  the  gold  which  the  filvei^  contained  ;  the  filver  of 
the  hll  operations,  whichM|l|taken  up  a  portion  of 
the  gold,  being  rtferved  to W worked  over  again  with 
a  frefh  quantity  of  gold-holding  filver.  The  fulphu- 
rated filver  is  purified  by  continuing  it  in  fufion  for 
feme  time  with  a  larjc  furface  expofed  to  the  air,;  the 


or  lofs,  and  other  circumttances,  are  inferted. 

Air  the  partners  are  generally  authorifed  to  fign  by 
the  firm  of  the  company,  though  this  privilege  may 
be  confined  to  fome  of  them  by  particular  agreement. 
The  firm  ought  only  to  be  fubfcribed  at  the  place 
where  the  copartnery  is  cftablifhed.  If  a  partner  has 
occafion,  when  abfent,  to  write  a  letter  relating  to 
their  affairs,  he  fubfcribes  his  own  name  on  account  of 
the  company.  When  the  fame  partners  carry  on  bu- 
finefs at  different;  places,  they  generally  choofe  diffe- 
rent firms  for  each.  The  fignature  of  each  partner  is 
generally  fent  to  new  correfpondents ;  and  when  a 
partner  is  admitted,  altht)ugh  there  be  no  alteration  in 
the  firm,  his  fignature  is  tranfmitted,  with  an  intima- 
tion of  the  change  in  the*copartnery  to  all  their  cor  re- 
fpondents. Houfes  that  have  been  long  tftabliflied, 
often  retain  the  old  fir.m,  though  all  the  original  part- 
ners be  dead  or  withdrawn. 

The  powers  of-  each  partner  are,  in  general,  dif- 
cretionary  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  aft,  in  mattery  of 
importance,  without  confulting  together,  when  there 
is  an  opportunity.  No  partner  is  liable  to  make  good 
the  lofs  arifing  from  his  judging  wrong  in  a  cafe  where 
he  had  authority  to  aft.  If  he  exceeds  his  power, 
and  the  event  prove  unfuccefsful,  he  muft  bear  the  lyfs; 
bat  if  it  prove  fuccefsful,  the  gain  belongs  to  the  com- 
pany :  yet  if  he  acquaints  the  company  immediately 
of  what  he  has  done,  they  muft  either  acquiefce  .there- 
in, or  leave  him  the  chance  of  gain,  as  well  as  the  rifle 
of  lofs. 

All  debts  contraded  under  the  firm  of  the  company 

are 
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are  binding  on  the  whole  partners,  though  the  money 
was  borrowed  by  one  of  them  for  his  private  ufe,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  reft.  And  if  a  partner  exceeds 
his  power,  the  oth*rs  are  neverthelefs  obliged  to  im- 
plement his  engagements  ;  though  they  may  render 
him  refponfible  for  his  mifbehaviour. 

Although  the  fums  to  be  advance  1  by  the  pnrtners 
be  limited  by  the  contraft,  if  there  be  a  neceflity  for 
raifing  more  money  to  anfwer  emergencies  or  pay  the 
debts  of  the  company,  the  partners  muft  furnifh  what 
is  necefl:iry,  in  proportion  to  their  fhareg. 

A  defet  to  a  company  is  not  cancelled  by  the  pri- 
vate  debts  of  the  partner;  and  when  a  partner  becomea 
infoWent,  the  company  is  not  bound  for  hrs  debts  be- 
yond the  extent  of  his  (hare. 

The  debts  of  the  company  are  preferable,  on  the 
company's  effefls,  to  the  private  debts  cf  the  part- 
ners. 

Partnerfhip  is  generally  diffolved  by  the  death  of  a 
partner  ;  yet,  when  there  are  m.ore  partners  than  two, 
it  may,  by  agreement,  fubfift  among  the  furvivora. 
Sometimes  it  is  ftipulateJ,  that,  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  a  partner,  his  place  fhall  be  fupplied  by  his  fon,  or 
fome  other  perfon  condefcended  on.  The  contraft 
ought  to  fpecify  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
fiirviving  partners  (hall  reckon  with  the  executors  of 
the  deceafed  for  his  fhare  of  the  ftock,  and  a  reafon- 
able  time  allowed  for  that  purpofe. 

When  partnerfhip  is  diffolved,  there  are  often  out- 
ftanding  debts  that  cannot  be  recovered  for  a  long 
time,  and  effefts  that  cannot  eafiiy  be  difpofed  of. 
The  partnerfhip,  though  diffolved  in  other  refpefts, 
ftill  fubfilis  for  the  management  of  their  outftanding 
aftairs  ;  and  the  money  arifing"  from  them  is  divided 
among  the  partners,  or  their  reprefentatives,  when  it 
is  recovered.  But  as  this  may  protradl  the  final  fet- 
tlemcnt  of  the  company's  affairs  to  a  very  inconvenient 
length,  other  methods  are  fometimes  ufed  to  bring 
them  to  a  conclufion,  either  in  confequence  of  the  orr- 
^n'nal  contradi,  or  by  agreement  at  the  time  of  difiblu- 
tion.  Sometimes  the  debts  and  efiefts  are  fold  by  auc- 
tion ;  fometimefi  they  are  divided  among  the  partners; 
Hnd  when  there  are  two  partners,  one  divides  lh(-m  in- 
to Ihares,  as  equal  as  poffible,  and  the  other  choofes 
either  fhare  he  thinks  beff. 

If  a  partner  withdraws,  he  continues  refponfible  for 
his  former  partncis  till  it  be  publicly  known  ttiat  he 
hath  done  fo.  A  deed  of  fepatation,  regiftered  at 
a  public  office,  is  fufficient  prefumption  of  fueh  noto- 
riety. 

III.  Comp  nicF,  where  the  bufinefs  is  conclu'fted  by 
officers.  There  r.re  many  companies  of  this  kind  in 
Biitaia,  chiefly  eflabliflied  for  purpoles.  which  require 
a  larger  capital  than  private  merchants  can  comm.and. 
The  laws  with  refpeft  tp  thefe  companies,  when  not 
confirmed  by  pubHc  authority,  are  the  fam.e  as  the 
former,  but  the  articles  of  their  agreement  ufuaily 
very  diflerent.  The  capital  is  condefcended  on  ;  and 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  fhares,  whereof  each 
partner  m.ay  hold  one  or  more,  but  is  generally  refli idl- 
ed to  a  certain  number.  Any  paitner  may  transfer 
his  fhare  ;  and  the  company  mud  admit  his  aiTi.jnee  as 
a  partner.  The  death  of  the  partners  has  no  efl'ed  on 
the  company.  No  partner  can  a£l  pcifonally  in  the 
affairs  of  the  company ;  but  the  esecutioii  ol  their  bu- 
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fincfs  is  intrufted  to  officers,  for  whom  they  ar«  refpon-  ^^jj'"""" 
fible  ;  and,  when  the  partners  are  numerous,  the  fu-  p^rtrid^c. 
perintendency  of  the  officers  is  committed  to  direAors 
chofen  annually,  or  at  other  appointed  times,  by  the 
partners. 

IV.  Companies  incorporated  by  authority.  A  roywl 
charter  is  neceffary  to  enable  a  company  to  hold  lands, 
to  have  a  common  feal,  and  enjoy  the  other  privilegeg 
of  a  corporation.  A  charter  is  fometimes  procured, 
in  order  to  limit  the  rif1<  of  the  partners:  for,  in  every 
private  company,  the  partners  are  liable  for  the  debts,, 
without  limitation  ;  in  corporatcd  focieties,  they^  are 
only  liable  for  their  fhares  in  the  ftock  of  the  fociety. 
The  incorporation  of  focieties  is  fometimes  authorifed 
by  a6l  of  parliament ;  but  this  high  anthority  is  not  ne*  " 
ceffary,  unlefs  for  conferring  exdufive  privileges.- 

Mr  Paley  fays,  "  I  know  of  nothing  upon  the  fub-  Moral  and 
\tSt  of  partnerfhip  that  requires  explanation,'  but  how  ^f.f"^^ 
the  profits  are  to  be  divided  where  one  partner  contri-  ^'  '•^"•^  ^''^ 
butes  money  and  the  other  labour,  which  ia  a  common 
cafe. 

"  Rule.  From  the  ftock  of  the  partnerfhip  deduft 
the  fum  advanced,  and  divide  the  remainder  betweeu 
the  moneyed  partner  and  the  labouring  partner,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  iHtereft  of  the  money  to  the  wage** 
of  the  labour,  allowing  fuch  a  rate  of  intereft  as  money 
might  be  borrowed  for  upon  the  fame  fecurity,  and 
fuch  wages  as  a  journey  man  would  require  for  the  fame 
labour  and  truft. 

<'  Example.  A  advances'  idool.  but  knows  nothing 
of  the  bufinefs  ;  B  produces  no  money,  but  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  bufinefs,  and  undertakes  o  conduft 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  flock  and  effedls  of 
the  partnerfhip  amount  to  izool.  confequently  there 
are  200 1  to  be  divided.  Now  nobody  would  leni 
money  upon  the  event  of  the  bufinefs  fucceeding, 
which  is  A's  fecurity,  under  6  percent,  therefore  A 
muft  be  allowed  60 1.  for  the  intereft  of  his  money.  B, 
before  he  engaged  in  the  partnerfhip,  earned  30  1.  a- 
year  in  the  fame  employment  :  his  labour,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  valued  at  30  1.  and  the  200  1.  muft  be  di-. 
vided  between  the  partners  in  the  proportion  of  60  to 
30  ;  that  is,  A  mull  receive  133  1.  63.  8d.  and  B  661. 
13  s.  4d.  If  there  be  nothing  gained,  A  lofes  his  in- 
tereft,  and  B  his  I  jbonr,  which  is  right.  If  the  origi- 
nal ftock  be  diminifhed,  by  this  rule  B  lofes  only  hia 
labour  as  before  ;  whereas  A  lofes  his  intereft  and  part 
of  th.e  principal :  for  v/hich  eventual  difadvantage  A 
is  compenfated,  by  hiving  the  intereft  of  his  money 
computed  at  6  percent,  in  the  divtfion  of  the  profits 
when  there  is  any.  It  is  true,  that  the  divifion  of  the 
prisfit  is  fcldom  forgotten  in  the  con'titution  of  the 
partnerfhip  ;  and  is  therefore  commonly  fettled  by  ex- 
prefs  agreement;  but  thefe  agreements,  to  be  equitable, 
fhouU  purfue  the  principle  of  the  rule  here  laid  down. 
All  the  partners  are  bound  by  what  any  one  of  them 
does  in  the  courfc:  of  the  bufinefi;  for,  quond  hoc,  each. 
partner  is  confidered  as  an  authorifed  agent  for  the 
reft." 

PARTRliDGE,,  in  M||kho).ogy.    See  Tetrad. 

The  paitridge  is  ^wB^J^'^  '^^  table,  that  a 
great  m;iny  ways  of  t^B^Jt  have  been  invented  by 
fportfmtn,  all  or"  which  fuccced  from  the  natural  folly 
and  timidity  01  the  anirnal. 

The  plac-'s  punriugca  dciigut  in  raoft  are  corn-fields, 

tfpecially 
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.^^^-^''l^^'  ^Ip^ciftnjr  vrhl]^  the  corn  grows,  fer  wntJer  thut  cover 
^""^  - '  they  flielter  and  breed  j  neith<rr  are  thofe  ptaces  unfre^ 
quented  by  them  when  the  com  is  cut  down,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  grain  they  find  there,  efpecially  in  wheat- 
Hubble,  the  height  of  which  they  deh'ght  in,  heln^  to 
them  as  a  covert  or  fhelter.  When  the  wheat-ftubble 
is  much  trodden  by  men  or  hearts,  they  then  betake 
^themfelves  to  the  barley  ftubble,  provided  it  be  frefh 
•and  u'.itreddcn;  and  they  will,  in  the  furrows,  amotigft 
the  clots,  branchcF,  and  lon^t  grafs,  hide  both  thcm- 
.  felves  and  coveys,  which  are  fometim-es  20  in  number, 
nay  30,  in  a  covey. 

When  the  winter-feafon  is  arrived,  and  the  ftubble- 
fields  are  ploughed  up,  or  over-foiled  with  cattle,  par- 
tridges refort  into  the  upland  meadows,  and  lodge  in 
the  dead-grafs,  or  fog  under  hedges,  amongd  molc- 
hillS)  or  under  the  roots  of  trees;  fometimes  they  re- 
fort  to  coppice*  and  under-woods,  efpecially  if  any 
corn-fields  are  adjacent,  or  where  there  is  grown  broom, 
brakes,  fern,  &c. 

In  the  harveft-time,  when  every  field  is  full  of  men 
and  cattle,  in  the  day-time  they  are  found  in  the  fallow- 
iields  which  are  next  adjoining  to  the  corn-fields,  where 
they  lie  lurking  till  evening  or  morning,  and  then  thty 
feed  among  the  (heaves  of  corn. 

When  their  haunts  are  known,  according  to  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  country  and  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
next  cire  mu'l  be  to  find  them  out  in  their  haunts, 
which  is  done  feveral  ways.  Some  do  it  by  the  eye 
only  ;  and  this  art  ,can  never  be  taught,  but  learned 
by  frequent  experience,  the  colour  of  the  birds  being 
fo  like  that  of  the  earth  at  a  diftance,  that  no  eye  but 
a  very  converfant  one  could  diitinguifh  them.  When 
they  are  once  feen,  the  bufinefs  is  to  keep  the  eye  up- 
on them,  and  then  to  keep  in  continual  motion.  They 
sire  a  very  laxy  bird,  and  by  this  means  will  let  a  per- 
fqn  altnoil  tread  upon  them  ;  though  if  the  perfon 
ftands  ftiil  to  eye  them,  they  will  rife  immediately 
though  they  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Another  method  of  difcovering  them  is,  by  going 
to  their  haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the 
clofe  of  the  evening,  which  is  called  the  jucking-time. 
The  noife  of  the  cock  partridge  is  to  be  attended  to 
at  this  time,  and  is  very  loud  and  earneft.  The  hen 
vill  foon  come  up  to  the  cock  after  her  making  the 
noife,  which  (he  does  by  way  of  anfwer  ;  and  when 
they  are  got  together,  their  chattering  will  difcover 
them.  Thus  they  may  always  be  found  atthefc  times. 
But  there  is  yet  a  better  method  of  finding  this  bird, 
which  is  by  the  call.  The  bufinefs,  in  order  to  have 
fuccsfs  in  this  way,  is  carefully  to  learn  the  notes  of 
the  partridge,  and  be  able  to  imitate  all  the  feveral 
founds.  When  perfect  in  this,  the  perfon  is  to  go  to 
the  haunts  morning  and  evening,  and  placing  himfelf 
in  fome  pkce  where  he  can  fee  the  birds  without  being 
feen  by  them,  he  is  to  liften  to  their  cidling;  and  when 
they  are  hearJ,  he  is  to  anfwer  in  the  fame  botes, 
doubling  again  as  they  do  :  by  continuing  this,  they 
may  be  brought  fo  near,  that  the  perfon  lying  down 
on  his  back  may  count  their  whole  number.  Having 
in  this  manner  feund  wSS|i||^he  birds  are,  the  next 
care  is  to  catch  them.  ^ 

They  arc  fo  foolifh,  that  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  take 
them  in  nets.  In  order  to  this,  there  needs  no  more 
than  the  going  out,  provided  witli  two  or  three  nets, 
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with  mefhei  fomewhat  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  phea*  Partrl 
fant  nets,  and  walking  tound  about  tht  covey,  a  net v" 
is  to  be  fixed  fo  as  to  draw  over  them,  on  pulling  a 
lino  at  a  diftance.  All  this  may  be  eafiiy  done ;  for 
fo  long  as  the  fportfman  continues  moving  about,  and 
does  not  fix  his  eye  too  intenfdy  iipon  them,  they  will 
let  him  come  near  enough  to  fix  the  net  without  mo- 
ving.  If  they  lie  fo  Itraggling,  that  one  net  will  not 
cover  them,  then  two  or  three  rauft  be  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fportfman  may  then  draw  the  nets  over 
them,  and  they  will  often  lie  ftill  with  the  nets  upon 
them  till  he  comes  up  to  fright  them ;  then  they  will 
rife,  and  be  entangled  in  the  net. 

A  fccond  method  of  taking  them  is  with  bird  l'tme: 
this  is  done  by  means  of  wheat-ftraws.  Thefe  mull 
be  large,  and  cut  oflF  between  knot  and  knot ;  they 
muft  be  well  limed  with  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  bird- 
lime, and  the  fportfman  muft  carry  a  great  number  out 
with  him.  Having  found  a  field  where  there  are  par- 
tridges,  he  is  to  call ;  and  if  they  anfwer,  he  is  then 
to  ftick  up  the  limed  ftraws  in  rows  acrofe  two  or 
three  lands,  and  going  i  ackward,  call  again  to  thera» 
leading  them  on  in  the  road  where  the  ftraws  are: 
thty  will  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  chickens, 
and  come  out  to  the  call ;  and  will  in  their  way  run 
upon  the  ftraws,  and  liming  themfelves  they  wiU'daub 
one  another  by  crowding. together,  fo  that  very  few  of 
them  will  be  able  to  efcape. 

But  there  is  yet  a  pleafanter  way  of  taking  them 
than  this,  that  is,  by  driving  of  them.  In  order  to 
this,  an  engine  is  to  be  made  of  canvas  ttuffed  with 
ftraw,  tp  rcprefenc  a  horfe  ;  this  liorfe  and  nets  are  to 
be  taken  to  the  haunts  of  the  partridges,  and  the  nets 
being  placed  flanting  or  flopwife  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  field,  the  fportfman  is  to  take  the  wind  in  his  back 
and  get  above  them,  driving  them  downwards ;  his 
face  is  to  be  covered  with  fomcthing  green  or  blue, 
and  placing  the  horfe  before  him,  he  is  to  go  towards 
them  flowly  and  gently  ;  and  by  this  means  they  will 
be  raifed  on  their  legs,  but  not  on  their  wings,  and 
will  run  before  the  horfe  into  the  nets.  If  in  the  way 
they  go  into  a  wrong  path,  the  horfe  is  to  be  moved 
to  face  them;  and  they  will  be  thus  driven  back  again, 
and  driven  every  way  the  fpor,tfman  pkafes. 

The  partridges  of  Abyflinia,  we  arc  told,  are  very 
large,  being  as  big  as  capons. 

In  Jeremiah  xvii.  n.  we  have  the  following  curious 
paflage  :  "  As  the  partridge  fitteth  on  eggs^  and  hatch- 
eth  them  not ;  fo  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by 
right,  (hall  leave  them  in  the  midft  of  his  days,  and  at 
his  end  ftiall  be  a  fool;"  which  is  explained \)y  Mr  Pool 
as  follows.  It  is  no  wonder  if  we  cannot  certain 
as  to  the  fciffe  of  thefe  words,  fo  far  as  they  concern 
natural  hiftory,  when  we  are  not  certain  what  bird  it 
is  to  which  this  doth  relate.  We  tranflate  it  partridge  : 
others  will  have  it  to  be  a  cucko'w  :  but  certain  it  is, 
that  it  is  the  fame  word  which  we  tranflate  partridge 
(l  Sam.  Kxvi.  20.)  ;  and  cuckows  ufe  not  to  be  much 
hunted  after.  How  the  partridge  is  faid  to  fit  on  eggs 
and  hatch  them  not,  is  yet  a  greater  queftion.  It  may 
ke  occafioned  fo  many  ways,  viz.  either  fitting  upon 
wind-eggs;  or  being  killed  before  the  eggs  are  hatch- 
ed; or  huving  its  eggs  deftroyed  by  the  male  partridge, 
or  by  fome  dog  or  other  vermin  ;  or,  its  nefl  bein  j  - 
found,  having  her  eggs  taken  from  her,  that  it  is  hard 
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to  Acterroinc  which  the  prophet  means.  Of  all  others, 
I  leaft  approve  of  that  which  Jerom  makes  the  fenfe, 
though  the  thing  be  true  (if  we  may  believe  Cafliodo- 
rus  and  feveral  natural  hiftorians,  Aldrovandus,  ^cc), 
that  partridges  have  fuch  a  love  and  defire  to  hatch 
young  ones,  that  having  loft  their  own  eggs,  they  will 
fteal  the  eg^s  of  other  partridges,  and  hatch  them  ; 
which  being  hatched,  the  young  ones  knowing  the  cry 
©f  their  proper  dams,  hearing  them  call,  leave  the  par- 
tridge that  hatched  them  (which .is  one  thing  quoted 
by  Aldrovandus,  to  Ihow  the  fagacity  of  that  bird)  ; 
but  if  this  were  the  fenfe,  the  words  would  be,  *  as 
the  partridge  fitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them,  but 
enjoycth  them  not whereas  they  are,  *  hatcheth 
them  not;'  that  is,  having  loft  them,  either  by  fome 
n-.an  that  hath  taken  them  from  her,  or  by  fome  ver- 
min or  wild  beaft.'*    Pool's  Annot.  in  Loe. 

The  words  in  the  orignal  are,  «ip  which 
the  Septuagint  tranflate  ytp^if,  Sfc.  "  The  par- 
tridge cried;  it  gathered  together  what  it  had  not  pro- 
duced and  fome  tranflate  the  Hebrew,  "  The  par- 
tridge lays  many  eggs,  but  does  not  hatch  them  alL" 
Le  Clerc,  upon  the  authority  of  Bocchart,  underftands 
the  Hebrew  word  hore  here  to  fignify  a  'woodcock.  Le 
Clerc's  tranflatlon  is  as  follows:  Rujlicula  ova  coUigiU 
Jednon  pant  ;  facit  Jib't  divitias,  fed Jine  jure,  mtd'iis  fuis 
d'lehus  eas  r'e/inquit,  atque  ad  extremum  Jlulta  cjl. 

PARTURITION,  the  art  of  bringing  forth  or  be- 
ing  delivered  of  young.    See  Midwifery. 

PARTY,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  fmall  number  of 
men,  horfe,  or  foot,  fent  upon  any  kind  of  duty;  as 
into  an  enemy's  country  to  pillage,  to  take  prifoners, 
and  to  oblige  the  country  to  come  under  contribution. 
Parties  are  often  fent  out  to  view  the  roads  and  ways, 
get  Intelligence,  feek  forage;  to  reconnoitre,  or  amufe 
the  enemy  upon  a  march:  they  are  alfo  frequently  fent 
upon  the  flanks  of  «n  army  or  regiment,  to  difcover  the 
enemy ,if  near,  and  prevent  furprife  or  ambufcade. 

PARU,  in  nttural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  very  An- 
gular American  fiih.  It  is  broad,  flat,  and  rounded  ; 
not  very  thick,  and  ufually  of  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  and  more  than  four  broad.  It  has  fix  fins,  one 
large  and  long,  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on  the 
belly  behind  the  anus  ;  each  of  thefe  reaches  to  the 
tail,  and  has  toward  the  end  a  long  ftring  or  cord, 
made  of  a  fingle  filament,  that  on  the  back  fin  being 
longer  than  that  on  the  belly  ;  behind  the  gills  it  hns 
alfo  two  fins  of  two  fingers  breadth  long  and  one 
broad ;  and  two  others  on  the  belly,  which  are  very 
narrow  ;  its  head  is  fmall,  and  its  mouth  elevated  and 
fmall,  and  furnlflied  with  fmall  teeth  ;  its  fcales  are  of 
a  moderate  fize,  and  are  half  black  and  half  yellow,  fo 
that  the  fifli  appears  of  a  black  colour,  variegated  with 
yellow  half  moons ;  its  gills,  and  the  beginning  of  its 
fins,  are  alfo  yellow ;  and  it  has,  on  each  fide  near  the 
head,  a  yellow  fpot ;  it  is  eatable. 

PARVICH,  an  ifl<ind  near  Diilmatia,  and  one  of 
the  belt  peopled  and  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  which 
are  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Sihenlco.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  filhermen,  and  a  confiderable  number 
of  perfons  who  give  themfelves  up  to  agriculture.  It 
contains  many  Roman  antiquities,  which  evidently  fliow 
that  it  was  a  Roman  ftation.  It  feems  .to  be  among 
the  number  of  thofe  Iflands  which  Pliny  calls  Celadvjj'ce^ 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  inverfion  qISosi/.ik<:^^'}^ ^  which 
Vol.  Xill.  Part  II. 


means  til  founding  or  no'tfy.  Parvlch  is  not  of  large  ex- 
tent, but  It  is  extremely  fertile.  Every  product  fuc- 
ceeds  in  perfeftlon  there :  we  mean  thofe  proJuAs  of 
which  a  very  fliallow  ground  is  fufceptible  ;  fuch  z€ 
wine,  oil,  mulberry-trees,  and  fruit.  Tlie  afpcft  of 
this  ifland  is  alfo  very  pleafunt  at  a  diftance,  whereas 
that  of  the  others  adjacent  difgufls  the  eye,  by  their 
too  high,  rocky,  and  bare  hills.  The  name  of  Parv'ich 
fccms  to  have  Ween  given  it  becaufe  it  is  the  fir  ft  one. 
meets  with  on  going  out  of  the  harbour  of  Sibenico  ; 
for  the  niyric  word  parvi  fignifies  jirjl. 

PARULIDES,  in  furgery,  tumors  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  gums,  commonly  called  gum-boih.  They 
are  to  be  treated  with  difcuticnts  like  other  inflamma- 
tory tumors. 

PARUS,  or  Titmouse,  In  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pafieres.  The  bill  Is  very 
entire,  covered  at  the  bafis  with  hairs ;  the  tongue  I« 
truncsted  and  hairy.  There  are  14  fpecies;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  criftatus,  or  crefted  titmoufe,  weighs  J  3 
pennyweight  ;  the  bill  is  black,  with  a  fpot  of  the 
ftme  colour  above  it;  all  the  uppei^part  of  the  boly 
grey;  the  neck  and  under  parts  ai-e  white,  with  a  faint 
tindlure  of  red,  which  is  deepeft  juft  below  the  wings. 
The  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour.  It  erefts  its  crown  fea- 
thers into  a  creft.  It  inhabits  the  warm  parts  of  North 
America;  and  frequents  foreft  trees,  feeding  upon  in- 
fefts. 

2.  The  major,  or  great  titmoufe,  has  the  head  and 
throat  black,  the  cheeks  white,  the  back  of  a  green 
colour,  the  belly  yellowifti  green,  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  bed  of  black  which  extends  to  the  vent  ;  the 
rump  of  a  bluifli  grey,  the  legs  of  a  lead  colour,  the 
toes  divided  to  the  very  origin,  and  the  back-toe  very 
large  and  ftrong.  Thia  fpecies  foraetlmes  vifits  our 
gardens;  but  for  the  moft  part  inhabits  woods,  where 
it  builds  in  hollow  trees,  laying  about  ten  eggs.  It 
feeds  on  infefts,  which  it  finds  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
In  the  fpriog  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  by  pick- 
ing off  the  tender  buds  of  the  fruit  trees.  Like  wood- 
peckers, they  are  perpetually  running  up  and  dowa  the 
bodies  of  trees  in  queft  of  food.  This  Inrd.has  three 
cheerful  notes,  which  it  begins  to  utter  in  the  month 
of  February. 

3.,  The  cceruleus,  or  blue  titmoufe,  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful bird.  The  bill  is  fliort  and  daflcy ;  the  crown  of 
the  head  of  a  fine  blue  ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a 
black  line  ;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  white  ;  the  hack 
of  a  yellowlfli  green  ;  the  lower  fide  of  the  body  yel- 
low  ;  the  wings  and  tail  blue,  the  f<,irmer  marked 
tranfverfely  with  a  white  bar  ;  the  legs  of  a  lead  co- 
lour. They  frequent  gardens  ;  and  do  great  injii'y  to 
fruit-trees,  hy  bruifing  the  tender  buds  in  fearch  of 
the  infecls  which  lie  under  them.  It  breeds  in  holes 
of  walls,  and  lays  t  2  or  14  eggs. 

4.  The  virginianus,  or  yellow  rump,  is  found  in  Vir- 
ginia ;'-and  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  yellow  fpot  on  its 
rump.  All  the  reft  of  the  feathers  ire  brown,  with  a 
fliaht  tinfture  of  green.  It  runs  about  the  bodies  of 
trees ;  and  feeds  on  infe^^^hich  it  pecks  from  the 
crevices  of  the  b:'.rk.  mBB^ 

5.  The  candauus,  or  ^|Piailed  titmoufe.  Is  about 
five  inches  -Tiijturqrirt'r  in  length,  and  feven  inches  in 
breadth.    The  •'nil  is  black,  very  thick  and  convex, 
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fan:*.  cliiTcrinp:  frotti  all  others  of  this  genus.  The  top  of 
the  head,  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  part,  is  white,  mix- 
ed with  a  few  dark-grey  feathers:  this  bed  of  white  is 
entirely  furrounded  with  a  broad  ftroke  of  black  ; 
\vhich  fifing  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  man.lible,  paf- 
fea  over  each  eye,  unices  at  the  hind  part  of  the  head, 
and  continues  along  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the 
rump.  The  feathers  on  each  fide  of  this  black  ftroke 
are  of  a  purplifli  red,  as  are  thafe  imme  'ia'  Iy  incum- 
bent on  the  tail.  The  tail  is  the  longeft,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk,  of  any  Britifn  bird,  bein^  in  length 
three  inches,  the  form  not  unhke  that  of  a  magpie, 
confifting  of  i  2- feathers  of  unequal  leneths,  the  mid- 
dlemoft  the  longeft,  thi^fe  on  each  fide  growing  j^ra- 
dualiy  fh-^rter.  Thcfe  liirds  are  often  feen  paffing 
throu  ,;h  our  <.-;;ruens  ;:oing  from  one  tree  to  another, 
S8  if  in  their  roa.l  to  fome  other  plac?..  never  making 
any  halt.  They  make  thdr  nePts  with  great  elegance, 
of  an  oval  fiiape,  and  about  eight  inches  deep,  having 
near  th;  upper  end  a  hole  for  admiffion.  The  exter- 
nal materials  are  moffes  and  lichens  curioufly  interwo- 
ven ^■'  ith  \>ool.  On  the  infidc  it  is  very  warmly  lined 
with  a  thick  bed  of  faithers.  The  female  lays  from 
10  to  17  eL^gs.  The  young  follow  their  parents  the 
■whole  winter  ;  and,  from  the  flimncfs  of  their  bodies, 
and  gvent  length  of  tail,  appcr.r,  while  flying,  like  as 
many  darts  cutting  th;  air. 

6.  The  biarmicus,  or  bearded  titmoufe,  has  a  fliort, 
firong,  and  very  convex  bill,  of  box  colour;  the  head, 
of  a  fine  grty;  the  chin  and  throat  white;  the  middle 
of  the  breait  flefh  ccjloured  ;  the  fides  and  thighs  of  a 
pale  orange;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  of 
orange  bay  ;  the  tail  is  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
long  ;  the  legs  of  a  deep  fhininj  black.  The  fern  Je 
■wants  the  flefh- colour  on  the  breaft,  and  a  triangular 
tu.'^t  of  black  feathers  on  e  ich  fide  the  bill  which  adorn 
the  male.    They  are  found  in  marfhy  places. 

7.  The  remiz,  or  fmall  fpecies  of  titmoufe.  It  is 
called  parus  pendu/inus,  and  is  often  found  in  Lithuania. 
Mr  Coxe,  in  his  Travels  through  Poland,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  little  animal.  *'  The  won- 
drous ftrijfture  of  its  pendent  neft  induced  me  to  give 

*.SeeP^atean  engraving'*  of  both  that  and  the  birds  tliemfelves. 

^ccLxxvii.  rp^^y  of  j-f^g  fmalleft  fpecies  of  titmice.  The  head 
is  of  a  very  pale  bluifh  afh  colour  ;  the  forepart  of  the 
neck  and  che  breafi  tinged  with  red ;  the  belly  white  ; 
wings  black  ;  back  and  rump  of  a  yellowifli  ruft  co- 
lour ;  quill  feathers  cinereous,  with  the  exterior  fides 
white  ;  the  tail  ruft  coloured.  The  male  is  Angularly 
diftinguiflied  from  the  female  by  a  pair  of  bbck-point- 
cd  ■whilkers.  Its  neft  is  in  the  {hape  of  a  long  purfe, 
which  it  forms  with  amazing  art,  by  interweaving  down, 
goflamer,  and  minute  fibres,  in  a  clofe  and  compaA 
manner,  and  then  lining  the  infide  with  down  alone, 
io  ns  to  make  a  fnug  and  warm  lodge  for  its  young 
liiooil.  The  entrance  is  at  the  fide,  fmall,  and  round, 
v'ith  its  edge  more  ftrongly  marked  than  the  reft  of 
this  curious  fabric  :  the  bird,  attentive  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  its  eggs  or  little  ones  from  noxious  animals, 
fnfpends  it  at  the  Icflcr  end  to  the  extremity  of  the 
fl  ;nder  twigs  of  a  willow  or  foine  other  tree  over  a  ri- 
ver. Contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  titmice,  it  lays  only 
four  or  five  egg-s  ;  poffinly  Providence  hath  ordained 
this  fcantinef^  of  eggs  to  the  remiz,  becaufe  by  the 
fingular  inftifid  imparted  to  it,,  it. is  enabled  to  fecure 


its  young  much  more  effedually  from  dcflru^llon, 
than  the  other  fpecies,  which  are  very  prolific."  ' 

PASCAL  (Blaife),  one  of  the  greateft  genlufes 
and  beft  writers  France  has  produced,  was  born  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  ia  the  year  1623.  His  fa- 
ther, Stephen  Pafcal,  born  in  1 588,  and  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  prefident  of  the  court  of  aids  in  his  pro- 
vince :  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  an  able  mathema- 
tician, and  a  friend  of  Defcartes.  Having  an  ex- 
tr«ordinary  teniernefs  for  this  child,  hia  only  fon,  he 
quitted  his  office  in  his  province,  and  went  and  fettled 
at  Paris  in  1631,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  Icifure  for 
the  inftruftion  of  him  ;  and  Blaife  never  had  any  ma- 
fter  but  his  father.  From  his  infancy  he  gave  proofs 
of  a  very  extraordinary  capacity:  for  he  defired  to  know 
the  reafon  of  every  thing;  and  when  good  reafons  were 
not  given  him,  he  would  feek  for  better  ;  nor  would 
he  ever  yield  his  aflent  but  upon  fuch  as  appeared  to 
him  well  grounded.  There  was  room  to  tear,  that 
with  fuch  a  caft  of  mind  lie  would  fall  into  free  think- 
ing, or  at  leaft  into  heterodoxy  ;  yet  he  wa3  always 
very  far  from  any  thing  of  this  nature. 

What  is  told  of  his  manner  of  learning  the  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  the  progrefs  he  quickly  made  in  that 
fcience,  feems  a'mofl  miraculous.  His  father,  percei- 
ving in  him  an  extraordinary  inclination  to  reafoning, 
was  afraid  left  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics 
would  hinder  his  learning  the  languages.  He  kept 
him  therefore  ns  much  as  he  could  from  all  notions  of 
geometry,  locked  up  all  his  books  of  that  kind,  and 
refrained  even  from  fpeaking  of  it  in  his  prefence.  He 
could  not,  however,  make  his  fon  refrain  from  mufing- 
upon  proportions  ;  and  one  day  furprifed  him  at  work 
with  charcoal  upon  his  chamber-floor,  and  in  the  midft 
of  fijrures.  He  aiked  him  what  he  was  doing  ?  1  am 
fearching,  fays  Pafcal,  for  fuch  a  thing  ;  which  was 
juft  the  3  2d  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid. 
He  aflced  him  then  ho  v  he  came  to  think  of  this  I 
It  was,  fays  Pafcal,  becaufe  I  have  found  out  fuch 
another  thing  :  and  fo  going  backward,  and  ufing  the 
names  oibar  and  round,  he  came  at  length  to  the  de- 
finitions and  axioms  he  had  formed  to  himfelf.  Docs 
it  not  feem  miraculous  that  a  boy  fliould  work  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  a  mathematical  book,  without  ever 
having  feen  that  or  any  other  book  upon  the  fubje6t| 
or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  terms  ?  Yet  we  are  af- 
fured  of  the  truth  of  this  by  Madam  Pcrier,  and  feve- 
ral  other  writers,  the  credit  of  whofe  teftimony  can- 
not reafonably  be  queftioned.  He  had,  from  hence- 
forward, full  Hberty  to  indulge  his  genius  in  mathe- 
matical purfuits  ■  He  underftood  Euclid's  Elements 
as  foon  as  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  them  :  and  this  was 
not  ftrange  ;  for,  as  we  have  feen,  he  underftood  them 
before.  At  16  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  treatife  of  co- 
nic feftions,  which  was  accounced  by  the  moft  learned 
a  mighty  efl^ort  of  genius  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  won- 
der that  Defcartes,  who  had  been  in  Holland  a  long 
time,  fliould,  upon  reading  it,  choofe  to  believe  that 
Mr  Pafcal  the  father  was  the  real  author  of  it.  At 
19,  he  contrived  an  admirable  arithmetical  mnchine, 
which  was  efteemed  a  very  wonderful  thing,  and 
would  have  done  credit  as  an  invention  to  any  man- 
verfed  in  fcience,  and  much  n=iore  to  fuch  a  youth. — 
About  this  time  his  health  became  impaired,  and  he- 
was  in  confequence  obliged  co  fufpend  his  labours; 
8  nor 
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nor  was  lie  in  n  condition  to  refumc  them  till  four 
years  after.    About  that  period,  having  ken  Tor- 
ricelli's  experiment  rcfpcding  a  vacuum  and  the 
weight  of  the  air,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
theie  objeds  ;  and  in  a  conference  with  Mr  Petit, 
intendant  of  fortifications,  propofed  to  make  far- 
ther refearclies.    In  confequence  of  this  idea,^  he  un- 
dercook feveral  new  experiments,  one  of  which  was 
as  follows:  Having  provided  a  glafs  tube,  46  feet 
in  length,  open  at  one  end,  and  fcaled  hermetically  at 
the  other,  he  filled  it  with  red  wine,  that  he  might  di- 
ftinguifh  the  liquor  from  the  tube.    He  then  elevated 
it  in  this  condition  ;  snd  having  placed  It  perpendicu- 
laily  to  the  horizon,  flopped  up  the  bottom,  and  plun- 
ged it  into  a  veffel  full  of  water,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot; 
after  which  he  opened  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and 
the  wine  defcendcd  to  the  diftapce  of  about  3  2  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  veffel,  leaving  a  confijerable  vacuum 
at  the  upper  extremity.    He  next^  inclined  the  tube, 
and  remarked  that  the  wine  rofe  higher  ;  and  having 
inclined  it  till  the  top  was  within  32  feet  of  the 
ground,,  making  the  wine  thus  run  out,  he  feund  that 
the  water  rofe  in  it,  fo  that  it  was  partly  filled  with 
that  fluid,  and  partly  with  wine.    He  made  alfo  a 
great  many  experiments  with  fiphons,  fyringes,  bel- 
lows, and  all  kinds  of  tubes,  making  ufe  of  different 
liquors,  fuch  as  quickfilver,  water,  wine,  oil,  &c.  ;  and 
having  publifhed  them  in  1647,  difperfed  his  work 
throughout  all  France,  and  tranfraitted  it  alfo  to  fo- 
reign countries.  All  thefe  experiments,  however,  afccr- 
tained  effefts,  without  demonflrating  the  caufes.  Pafcal 
knew  that  TorriceUi  conjedlured  that  thofe  pheno- 
mena which  he  had  obfcrved  were  occafioned  by  the 
weight  of  the  air  (a)  ;  and,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
truth  of  this  theory,  he  m.ade  an  experiment  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  a  mountain  in  Auvergne,  called  Le 
Puy  (le  Dome,  the  refult  of  which  gave  him  reafon  to 
conclude  that  air  was  weighty.    Of  this  experiment 
he  putliflied  an  account,  and  fent  espies  of  it  to  moft 
of  the  learned  men  in  Europe.    He  likewife  renewed 


refpccting  fuch  difficulties  as  they  could  not  folve.— 
Some  yeirs  after,  while  tormented  with  a  violent  fit 
of  the  tooth-ache  he  difcovered  the  folutioii  of  a  pro- 
blem  propofed  by  Father  Merfenne,  which  had  baffled 
the  penetration  of  ?.ll  thofe  who  h^d  attempted  it. 
This  problem  was  to  determine  the  curve  defcrioed  in 
the  air  by  tlie  mil  of  a  coach-wheel,  while  the  machine 
is  in  motion.  Pafcal  offered  a  reward  of  40  pifloles  to 
any  one  who  fhould  give  a  fatisfaftory  aniwer  to  it. 
No  one,  however,  having  fucceeded,  he  publifhed  his 
own  at  Paris  ;  but  as  he  bfgan  now  to  be  difgufted. 
with  the  fciences,  he  would  not  put  his  real  name  to 
it,  but  fent  it  abroad  under  that  of  A.  d'Ettenville. — 
This  was  the  laft  work  which  he  publifhed  in  the  ma« 
thematics  ;  his  infirmities  now  increstfing  fo  much,  that 
he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  renouncing  fevere  ftudy, 
and  of  living  fo  reclufe,  that  he  fcarcely  admitted  any 
perfon  to  fee  him. 

After  he  had  thus  laboured  abundantly  In  mathema- 
tical and  philofophical  difquifitions,  he  forfook  thofe 
ftudies  and  all  human  learning  at  once  ;  and  determi- 
ned to  know  nothing,  as  it  were,  for  the  future,  but 
JtfusChrifl  and  him  crucified.  He  was  not  24  years 
of  age,  when  the  reading  fome  pious  books  had  put 
him  upon  taking  this  holy  refolucion  ;  and  he  became 
as  great  a  devotee  as  any  age  has  produced.  Mr  Paf- 
cal now  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  a  flate  of  prayer 
enJ  mortification.  He  had  always  in  his  thoughts  tliefe 
great  maxims,  of  renouncing  all  pleafure  and  all  fuper- 
fluity  ;  and  this  he  pradlifed  with  rigour  even  in  his 
illnefTes,  to  which  he  was  frequently  fubjeft,  being  of 
a  very  invalid  habit  ©f  body  :  for  inftance,  when 
his  ficknefs  obliged  him  to  f:ed  fome.vhat  delicately, 
he  took  great  cere  not  to  relifh  or  tafle  what  he  eat. 
He  had  no  violent  affeftion  for  thofe  he  loved  ;  he 
thou  ght  it  finful,  fince  a  man  poflcfFes  a  heart  which 
belongs  only  to  God.  He  found  fault  with  fome  dif- 
courfes  of  his  hfter,  which  fiie  thought  very  innocent; 
as  if  fhe  had  faid  upon  occafion,  that  fhe  had  feen  a 
beautiful  woman,  ne  v/ould  be  angry,  and  tell  her, 
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it  at  the  top  of  feveral  high  towers,  fuch  as  thofe  of   tlat  fhe  might  raife  bad  thoughts  in  footmen  and 


Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  St  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie, 
&c.  ;  and  always  remarked  the  fame  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  air,  at  different  elevations.  This  fully 
convinced  him  of  the  weight  of  the  almofphere  ;  and 
from  this  difcovery  he  drew  many  ufefnl  and  important 
inferences.  He  compofed  alfo  a  large  treatife,  in  which 
he  thoroughly  explained  this  fubjeft,  and  replied  to  all 
the  objeftions  that  had  been  ftartcd  againft  it.  As  he 
thought  this  work  rather  too  prolix,  and  as  he  was 
fond,  of  brevity  and  precifion,  he  divided  it  into  two 
fmall  treatifes,  one  of  which  he  intitled,  A  Diffcrta- 
tion  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Liquors  ;  and  the  other. 
An  Effay  on  the  Weij^ht  of  the  Atmofphere.  Thtfe 
labours  procured  Pafcal  fo  much  reputation,  that  the 
greatefl  mathematicians  and  philofophers  of  the  age 
propofed  various  qutftiond  to  him,  and  confulted  him 


young  people.  H^^  frequently  wore  an  iron  girdle  full 
of  points  next  to  his  llvin  ;  and  when  any  vain  thought 
came  into  his  head,  or  when  he  took  particular  plea- 
fure in  any  thing,  be  gave  himfelf  fome  blows  with  his 
elboiv,  to  redouble  the  prickings,  and  to  recal  him- 
felf to  his  duty. 

Though  Mr  PafcpJ  had  thus  abflrafted  himfelf  from 
the  world,  yet  he  could  not  foibear  paying  fome  at- 
tention to  what  was  doing  in  it ;  and  he  even  Intereft- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  contefi  between  the  jefuits  and  the 
Janfenifls.  The  Jefuits,  though  they  had  the  popes 
and  kings  on  their  fide,  were  yet  decried  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  brought  up  afrefh  ngainrt  them  the  affafTma- 
tion  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  all  the  old  flories  that 
were  likely  to  make  them  odious.  Pafcd  went  far- 
ther ;  and  by  hib  Lettres  Provlnciaies  (b  ),  publifhed  in 
5  H  2  \6$-6t 


the  weight  of  the  atmo- 


(a)  Before  this  period,  all  thofe  effcfts  which  are  now  known  to  be  produce 
f  ;l.ere,  were  attributed  to  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum. 

(b)  The  origin  of  thefe  letters  was  this:  for  the  fake  of  unbending  his  mind,  Pafcal  ufed  often  to  go  to 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  one  of  his  fifters  had  taken  the  veil,  and  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing the  celebrated  Mr  x\rnaud,  and  feveral  of  his  friends.    This.gcnthman's  difpute  with  the  Doaors  of  the 
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1656,  under  the  name  of  Lmibde  Montalfe,  made  them 
the  fubject  of  ridicule.  *♦  Thefe  letters  (fays  Vol- 
taire) may  be  confidered  as  a  model  of  eldquence 
and  humour.  The  bed  comedies  of  Moiiere  have  not 
more  wit  than  the  firft  part  of  thefe  letters  ;  and  the 
fublimity  of  the  latter  part  of  them  is  equal  to  any 
thing-  in  Bolfuct.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
book  WIS  built  upon  a  falfe  foundation  ;  for  the  extra- 
vagant notions  of  a  few  Spanifh  and  Flemifh  Jefuits 
were  artfully  afcribed  to  the  whole  fociety.  Many  ab- 
fiirdities  might  hkewife  have  been  difcovered  among 
the  DominicaH  and  Fmncifcan  cafuifts ;  but  this  would 
not  have  anfwercd  the  purpcfe  ;  for  the  whole  raillery 
"was  to  be  levelled  only  at  the  Jefuits.  Thefe  letters 
were  intended  to  prove,  that  the  Jefuits  had  formed  a 
defign  to  corrupt  mankind  ;  a  defign  which  no  fedl  or 
fociety  ever  had,  or  ciin  have."  Voltaire  calls  Pafciil 
the  firft  of  their  fatirifts  ;  for  Dtfprtaux,  fays  he, 
muft  be  confidered  as  only  the  fecond.  In  another 
place,  fpeaktng  of  this  work  of  Pafcal,  he  fays,  that 
*'  exauiplts  of  all  the  various  fyecies  of  eloquence  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  Though  it  has  been  now  written 
almoil  100  years,  yet  not  a  fingle  word  occurs  in  it, 
favouring  of  that  vicifQtude  to  which  living  languages 
are  fo  fubjeft.  Here  then  we  are  to  fix  the  epocha 
when  our  languaj^e  may  be  faid  to  have  alTumed  a  fet- 
tled form.  T  he  biihop  of  Lucon,  fon  of  the  celebra- 
ted Buffy,  told  me,  that  aflcing  one  day  the  bifliop  of 
Meaux  what  work  he  would  covet  moil  to  be  the  au- 
thor of,  fuppofing  his  own  performances  ftt  afide, 
Bolluet  rephed,  The  Provincial  Letters."  Thefe  let- 
ters have  been  trsnflated  into  all  languages,  and  print- 
ed over  and  over  again.  Some  have  faid,  that  there 
were  decrees  of  formal  condemnation  againll  them ; 


and  alfo  that  Pafcal  himfelf,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  detefted 
them,  and  repented  of  having  been  a  Janfenift  :  but  ^ 
both  thefe  particulars  are  falfe  and  without  foundation. 
Father  Daniel  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  a  piece  againlt  them,  intitled,  Tie  Dialogues 
of  Cieander  and  Eudoxus. 

Pafcal  was  only  about  the  age  of  30  when  thefe  let- 
ters were  publifhed,  yet  he  was  extremely  infirm,  and 
his  diforders  increafing  foon  after,  fo  much  that  he 
conceived  his  end  fait  approaching,  he  gave  up  all  far- 
ther thoughts  of  literary  compofition.  He  refolv  i 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and 
pious  meditation  ;  and  with  this  view  he  broke  off  all 
his  former  connexions,  changed  his  habitation,  and 
fpoke  to  no  one,  not  even  to  his  own  domeftics.  He 
made  his  own  bed,-  fetched  his  dinner  from  the  kit- 
chen, carried  it  to  his  apirtment,  and  brought  back 
the  plates  and  difhes  in  the  evening  ;  fo  that  he  em- 
ployed his  fervants  only  to  cook  for  him,  to  go  to 
town,  and  to  do  fuch  other  things  as  he  could  not  ab- 
folutely  do  himfelf.  In  his  chamber  nothing  was  to 
be  feen  but  two  or  three  chairs,  a  taf)le,  a  bed,  and  a 
few  books.  It  had  no  kind  of  ornament  whatever ; 
he  had  neither  a  carpet  on  the  floor  nor  curtains  to 
his  bed  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  fometimes 
receiving  vifita ;  and  when  his  friends  appe:-:red  furprifed 
to  fee  him  thus  without  furniture,  he  replied,  that  he 
had  what  was  neceffary,  and  that  any  thing  clfe  would 
be  a  fuperfluity,  unworthy  of  a  wife  man.  He  em- 
ployed his  time  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  he  wrote  down  fuch  thoughts  as  thi3 
exercife  infpired.  Though  his  continual  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  ufe  very  dehcate  food,  and  though  his 
fervants  employed  the  utmoft  care  to  provide  only 
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Sorbonne,  who  were  endeavouring  to  condemn  his  opinions,  was  of  courfe  frequently  brought  upon  the  car- 
pet. Mr  Arnaud,  folicited  to  write  a  defence,  had  compofed  a  treat ife,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with' 
approbation,  and  which  he  himfelf  confidered  as  a  very  indifferent  work.  Pafcal  being  one  day  in  company, 
fome  of  th®fe  prefent,  who  were  fenfible  of  his  abilities,  having  faid  to  him,  "  You  who  are  a  young  man 
ought  to  do  fomcthing  he  took  the  hint,  and  compofed  a  letter,  which  he  (howed  to  his  friends,  and  which 
was  fo  much  admired,  that  they  infifted  on  its  being  printed.  The  objeft  of  this  letter  is  an  explanation  of  the 
terms,  next  po'wer,fufficient  grace,  and  aQual grace  ;  and  the  author  here  (hows,  as  well  as  in  two  others  which 
followed  it,  that  a  regard  for  the  faith  was  not  the  motive  which  induced  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  to  en- 
ter into  difpute  with  Mr  Arnaud,  but  a  defire  of  oppreffing  him  by  ridiculous  queftions.  Pafcal,  therefore,  in 
other  letters  which  he  pubhfhed  afterwards,  attacks  the  Jefuits,  whom  he  beheved  to  be  the  authors  of  this 
quarrel,  and  in  the  moft  elegant  ftyle,  fcafoned  with  wit  and  fatire,  endeavours  to  render  them  r,ot  only  odious 
but  ridiculous.  For  this  purpofe  he  employs  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  introduces  an  ignorant  perfon,  as  men 
of  the  world  ^jenerally  are,  who  requefts  information  refpeding  the  queilions  in  difpute  from  thefe  Dodors, 
whom  he  conlults  by  propofing  his  doubts  ;  and  his  anfwers  to  their  replies  are  fo  perfpicuousi,  peitinent,  and 
juft,_that  the  fubjeft  is  illuftrated  in  the  cleareft  manner  poffible.  He  afterwards  expofes  the  morality  of  the 
Jefuits,  in  fome  converfations  between  him  and  one  of  their  cafuifts,  in  which  he  ftill  reprefeats  a  man  of  the 
\yorld,  v/ho  feeks  for  inftruftion,  and  who,  hearing  maxims  altogether  new  to  him,  feems  aftonifned,  but  ftiil 
liiiens  with  moderation.  The  cafuift  beheves  that  he  is  fincere,  and  relifhes  thefe  maxims ;  and  under  this  pcr- 
fuahon  he  difcovers  every  thing  to  him  with  the  greateft  readinefs.  The  other  is  ftill  furprifed ;  and  as  his  in*, 
ftrudtor  attributes  this  furprife  only  to  the  novelty  of  his  maxims,  he  ftill  continues  to  explain  himfelf  with 
the  fame  confidence  and  freedom.  This  inftruftpr  is  a  fimple  kind  of  man,  who  is  not  overburdened  with 
acutenefs,  and  who  infenfibly  engages  himfelf  in  details  which  always  become  more  particular.  The  perfon 
who  liftens,  wifliing  nei^r  to  contradift  him  nor  to  fubfcribe  to  his  dodlrine,  receives' it  with  an  ambiguous 
kind  of  raillery  ;  whichMppyever,  fuificiently  ftiows  what  opinion  he  entertains  of  it.  The  Jefuits  reproached 
the  author  with  having  employed  only  raillery  againfl;  them,  and  with  having  mifreprefented  feveral  pafli^ges 
of  their  authors  ;  which  induced  Pafcal  to  vvrite  eight  more  in  vindication  of  himfelf.  All  thefe  letters,  in 
number  18,  written  in  a  ftyle  altogether  new  in  France,  appeared  in  ^to,  one  after  ano:hcr,  from  the  month  of 
January  165^1,  to  the  month  of  March  of  the  year  followhig. 
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Pafcal.  what  was  excellent,  he  never  relifhed  what  he  eat,  and 
<— -V— — '  feemed  quite  indifferent  whether  what  they  brought 
him  was  ;:ood  or  bad.  When  any  thing  new  and  in 
feafon  was  prefented  to  him,  and  when  he  was  aflced, 
after  he  had  finifhed  his  repaft,  how  he  Hked  it,  he  re- 
pHed,  *'  You  oug:ht  to  have  informed  me  before  hand, 
I  (hould  have  then  taken  notice  of  it."  His  Indiffe- 
rence in  this  refpeft  was  fo  great,  that  though  histafte 
was  not  vitiated,  he  forbade  any  fauce  or  ragout  to  be 
made  for  him  which  might  excite  his  appetite.  ^  He 
took  withouc  the  leaft  repugnance  all  the  n-.edicines 
that  were  prefcrihed  him  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
his  health  ^  and  when  Madame  Perrier,  his  fifter,  feem- 
ed aftoniflied  at  it,  he  replied  ironically,  that  he  could 
not  comprehend  how  people  could  ever  fhow  a  diflike 
to  a  medicine,  after  being  apprifed  that  it  was  a  difa- 
greeable  one,  when  they  took  it  voluntarily  ;  for 
violence  or  furprife  ought  only  to  produce  that  ef- 

fea. 

Though  Pafcal  had  now  given  up  intenfe  ftudy, 
and  though  he  hved  in  the  mort  temperate  manner,  his 
heakh  continued  to  dechne  rapidly  ;  and  his  diforders 
had  fo  enfeebled  his  organs,  that  his  reafon  became  in 
fome  meafure  afFedtcd.    He  always  imagined  that  he 
faw  a  deep  abyfs  on  his  left  fide,  and  he  never  would 
fit  down  till  a  chair  was  placed  there,  to  fecure  him 
from  the  danger  which  he  apprehended.    His  friends 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  banifh  this  melan- 
choly idea  from  his  thoughts,  and  to  cure  him  of  his 
error,  but  without  the  defired  effeft  ;  for  though  he 
would  become  calm  and  compofed  for  a  little,  the  phan- 
tom would  in  a  few  mements  again  make  its  appear- 
ance and  torment  him.    The  caufe  of  his  feeing  this 
fingular  vifion  for  the  firft  time,  is  faid  to  have  been  as 
follows  :  His  phyficians,  alarmed  en  account  of  the 
cxhaufted  ftate  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  advlfed 
him  to  fubltitute  eafy  and  agreeable  exercife  for  the 
fatiguing  labours  of  the  clofet.    One  day,  in  the 
month  of  Oftober  1654.,  having  gone  according  to 
cuftom  to  take  an  airing  on  the  Pont  de  Neuilly,  in  a 
coach  and  four,  the  two  firft  horfes  fuddenly  took 
fright,  oppofite  to  a  place  where  there  was  no  parapet, 
and  threw  themfelves  violently  into  the  Seine but  the 
traces  luckily  giving  way,  the  carriage  remained  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice.    The  fhock  which  Pafcal,  in 
his  languifhing  fituation,  muft  have  received  from  this 
dreadful  accident,  may  eafily  be  imagined.    It  threw 
him  into  a  fit,  which  continued  for  fome  time,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  reftored  to 
his  fenfe8>    After  this  period  his  brain  became  fo  de- 
ranged, that  he  was  continually  haunted  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  danger,  efpeciaily  when  his  difor- 
ders prevented  him  from  enjoying  fleep.   To  the  fame 
caufe  was  attributed  a  kind  of  vifion  or  ecftafy  that 
he  had  fome  time  after  ;  a  memorandum  of  which  he 
preferved  during  the  rerop.inder  of  his  life  in  a  bit  of 
paper,  put  between  the  cloth  and  the  lining  of  his  coat, 
and  which  he  always  carried  about  him.    Some  of  the 
Jefults  had  the  bafenefs  and  inhumanity  to  reproach  this 
great  genius  with  the  derangement  of  his  organs.  In 
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the  Diaionary  of  Janfenlfi  Books,  he  is  called  a  hypO'  Pafcal 
chondnac,  ynd  a  man  of  a  -wrong  head,  and  a  bad  heart.  * 
But,  as  a  celebrated  writer  has  obferved,  Pafcal's  dif- 
order  had  in  it  nothing  more  furprifing  or  difgraceful 
than  a  fever,  or  the  vertigo.  During  the  laft  years  of  his 
life,  In  which  he  exhibited  a  melancholy  example  of 
the  humlHating  reverfes  which  take  place  in  this  tran- 
fitory  fee ne,  and  which,  if  properly  confidered,  might 
teach  mankind  not  to  be  too  proud  of  thofe  abilities 
which  a  moment  may  take  from  them,  he  attended 
all  the  falutations  (c),  vifited  every  church  In  which 
relicks  were  expofed,  and  had  always  a  fpiritual  alma- 
nac, which  gave  an  account  of  all  thofe  places  where 
particular  adls  of  devotion  were  performed.  On  this 
©ccafion  It  has  been  faid,  that  *'  Religion  renders  great 
minds  capable  of  httle  things,  and  httlc  minds  capable 
of  great." 

In  company,  Pafcal  was  dlfllnguinied  by  the  aml- 
ablenefs  of  his  behaviour  ;  by  his  eafy,  agreeable,  and 
inftruflive  converfation,  and  by  great  raodefty.  He 
poffeffed  a  natural  kind  of  eleqnence,  which  was  in  a- 
manner  irrefiftible.  The  arguments  he  employed  for 
the  moft  part  produced  the  effefl  which  he  propofed  ; 
and  though  his  abilities  Intitled  him  to  affume  an  air 
of  fuperiority,  he  never  difplayed  that  haughty  and 
imperious  tone  which  may  often  be  obferved  in  men  of 
fhining  talents.  The  philofophy  of  this  great  man  con- 
fifted  in  renouncing  all  pleafure,  and  every  fuperfluity. 
He  not  only  denied  himfelf  the  moft  common  grati- 
fications ;  but  he  took  alfo  without  reluctance,  and 
even  with  pleafure,  either  as  nourifhment  or  as  re- 
medies, whatever  was  difagreeable  to  the  fenfes  ;  and 
he  every  day  retrenched  feme  part  of  his  drefs,  food, 
or  other  things,  which  he  confidered  as  not  abfolutely 
neceffary.  Towards,  the  clofe  of  his  Hie,  he  emi'loyed 
himfelf  wholly  in  pious  and  moral  reflections,  writing 
down  thofe  which  he  judged  worthy  of  being  prefer- 
ved. The  firft  piece  of  paper  he  could  find  was  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  and  he  commonly  put  down 
only  a  few  words  of  each  fentence,  as  he  wrote  thenl 
merely  for  his  own  ufe.  The  bits  ©f  paper  upon 
which  he  had  written  thefe  thoughts,  were  found  after 
his  death  filed  u;>*»  1  different  pieces  of  firing,  without, 
any  order  or  conucftion  ;  and  being  copied  exaftly  as- 
they  were  written,  they  were  afterwards  arranged  and 
publifhed. 

The  celebrated  Bayle,  fpeaking  of  this  great  man, 
fays.  An  hundred  volumes  of  ferm^ns  arenotof  fo  much 
avail  as  a  fimple  account  of  the  life  of  Pafcal.  His- 
humility  and  his  devotion  mortified  the  libertines  more- 
than  if  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  dozen  of  mif- 
fionaries.  In  a  word,  Bayle  had  fo  high  an  Idea  of- 
this  philofopher,  that  he  calls  him  a  paradox  in  the  hu- 
man/pedes.  "When  we  confider  his  character  (fays 
he),  we  are  alinoft  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  was 
born  of  a  woman,  like  the  man  mentioned  by  Lucre- 
tius ; 

**  Ut  v'lx  hiimana  v'ldeatttr  Jiirpe  creatus." 
Mr  Pafcal  died  at  Paris  the  19th  of  Auguft  1662, 


(c)  Certain  folemn  prayers,  which  are  repeated  at  certain  hours,  and  on  certain  days,  iu  the  PopiHi^ 
diurches. 
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age^l  .^9  years.   He  had  U.^n  lometime  about  a  wofk    told  (he  was  enabled  to  crratify  by  means  of  the  avtlfl 


again'it  acheifls  and  infidels,  but  did  not  live  long 
enougli  to  digeft  the  materials  he  had  collected.  What 
was  found  among  his  papers  was  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  Penfces^  &c.  or  Thoughts  upon  religion  and  other 
fuhjeas,  and  has  been  much  admired.  After  his  death 
appeared  alfo  two  ether  little  tra<Sl3  ;  one  of  which  is 
intitled,  The  equilibrium  of  fuUb  ;  and  the  other,  The 
weight  of  the  mafs  of  air. 

The  works  of  Pafcal  were  collefted  in  five  volumes 
8vo,  and  publifhed  at  the  Hague  by  De  Tune,  and  at 
Paris  by  Nyon  fenior,  in  1779.  This  edition  of  Paf- 
cal's  works  may  be  confidered  as  the  firll  publifhed  ; 
at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  them  were  riot  before  col- 
lefted  into  one  body  ;  and  fome  of  them  had  remain- 
ed only  in  manufcript.  For  this  colledlion,  the  pub- 
lic were  indebted  to  the  Abbe  Boffu,  and  Pafaai  de- 
ferved  to  have  fuch  an  editor.  "  This  extraordinary 
man  (fays  he)  inherited  from  nature  all  the  powers  of 
genius.  He  was  a  geometrician  of  the  hrft  rank,  a 
profound  reafoner,  and  a  fublitne  an(-l  elegant  writer. 
If  we  reflet,  that  in  a  very  fhort  hfe,  oppreffed  by 
continual  infirmities,  he  invented  a  curious  arithmeti- 
cal machine,  the  elements  of  the  calculation  of  chances, 
and  a  method  of  refolving  various  problems  refpefting 
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the  cycloid  ;  that  he  fixed  in  an  irrevocable  manner   jokes  on  all  that  went  throup-h  that  ftrect.  Afte 


the  wavering  opinions  of  the  learned  refpefting  the 
weiglit  of  the  air  ;  that  he  wrote  one  of  the  completell 
works  which  exift  in  the  French  language  ;  and  that 
in  his  thoughts  there  are  pafTages,  the  de'pth  and  beau- 
ty of  which  are  incomparable — we  ihall  be  induced  to 
beHeve,  that  a  greater  genius  never  exifted  in  any  age 
or  nation.  All  thofe  who  had  occafion  to  frequent 
his  company  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world, 
acknowledged  his  fupcriority  ;  but  it  excited  no  envy 
againft  him,  as  he  was  never  fond  of  fhowing  it.  His 
converfation  inftrufted,  without  making  thoft  who 
heard  him  fenfible  of  their  own  inferiority  ;  and  he 
was  remarkably  indulgent  towards  the  faults  of  others. 
It  may  be  etfily  feen  by  his  Provincial  Letters,  and 
by  fome  of  his  other  works,  that  he  was  born  with  a 
great  fund  ©f  humour,  which  his  infirmities  could  ne- 
ver entirely  deftroy.  In  company,  he  readily  indul- 
ged in  that  harmiefs  and  ddicate  raillery  which  never 
^ives  offence,  and  which  greatly  tends  to  enliven  con- 
verfation ;  but  its  principal  objed  generally  was  of  a 
moral  nature.  For  example,  ridiculing  thofe  authors 
who  fiy,  My  Eooht  my  Commentary,  my  Hijory,  thry 
would  do  better  (added  he)  to  fay,  Our  Book,  our  Com- 
jneniary,  our  Hipiry ;  fince  there  are  in  them  much 
mote  of  other  people's  than  their  own.'*  An  elegant 
Latin  epitfiph  was  infcribed  on  his  tomb. 

PASCHAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  palTover, 
or  Eafter.    See  Passover  and  East£r. 

PAS-EP  A,  the  chief  of  the  Lamas,  particularly 
-eminent  for  having  invented  charafters  for  the  Moguls. 
He  was  much  elleemed  by  the  Chinefe,  though  the 
literati  exclaimed  againft  the  manner  in  which  the 
I)eopIe  demonllratcd  their  afFed"^ion.  There  is  ttill  at 
Pekin  a  myau  or  temple,  built  in  honour  of  Paf-ep  a 
in  the  time  of  the  Mo^j^ emperors.    He  died  in 

PASIPHAE  (fab.hift.),daughterof  the  Sun  byPer- 
feis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete.  She  difgraced 
licrfelf  by  an  unnatural  paflion  for  a  bull,  which  we  are 


Dtedalus.  This  celebrated  bull  had  been  given  to  Minos 
by  Neptune,  to  be  off-^red  on  his  altars.  ;5ut  as  the 
monarch  refufed  to  facrifice  the  animal  on  account  of  ' 
his  beauty,  the  god  revenged  his  difohedience  by 
infpiring  Pafiphac  with  an"  unnatural  love  for  him. 
This  fable,  which  is  univerfdly  believed  by  the  poets, 
who  obferve,  that  the  minotaur  was  the  fruit  of  this 
infa-ious  commerce,  is^refuted  by  fome  writers  ;  who 
fuppofe  that  the  infi  lelity  of  Pafiphae  to  her  hufband 
was  betrayed  in  her  affeaion  for  an  officer  of  the  name 
of  Taurus,  and  that  Daedalus,  by  permitting  his  houfe 
to  be  the  afylum  of  the  two  lovers,  was  looked  upon 
as  acceffory  to  the  gratification  of  Pafiphae luft. 
From  this  amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is  farther  rem.ark- 
ed,  the  queen  became  mother  of  twins ;  and  the  name 
of  Minotaurus  arifes  from  the  rcferablance  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  hufband  and  the  lover  of  Pafiphae.  Minos 
had  four  fons  by  Pafiphae,  Caftreus,  Deucalion,  Glau. 
cus,  and  Androgens;  and  three  daughters,  Hecate, 
Ariadne,  and  Phaedra. 

P^^S(;^IN,  a  mutilated  fiatue  at  Rome,  in  a  corner 
of  the  palace  of  the  Urfini.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
cobler  of  that  city  called  Pafquin,  famous  for  his  fneers 
and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himfdf  by  paffing  his 
jokes  on  all  that  went  through  that  ttreet.  After  his 
death,  as  they  were  digging  up  the  pavement  Licfore 
his  door,  they  found  in  the  earth  the  ftatue  of  an  an- 
cient  gladiator,  well  cut,  but  maimed  and  hali^fpoiled  i 
this  they  fct  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
by  common  confent  named  it  Pafquin.  Since  that 
time  ail  fatires  are  attributed  to  that  figure ;  and  are 
either  put  into  its  mouth,  or  pafted  upon  it,  as  if  they 
were  written  by  P.ifquin  re-iivivus;  and  thefe  are  ad* 
dteffed  by  Pafquin  to  Marforio,  another  ftatue  at 
Rome.  When  Marf  n-io  is  attacked,  Pafquin  comes  to 
his  ainilancc  ;  and,  when  Pafquin  is  attacked,  Marfo-  *^ 
riQ  affifts  him  in  his  turn ;  that  is,  the  people  make 
the  ftatues  fpeak  juft  what  they  pleafe. 

PASQUINADE,  a  fatirical  libel  fattened  to  the 
ftatue  ot  Pafquin  :  thefe  are  commonly  fhort,  witty, 
and  pointed;  and  from  hence  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  all  lampoons  of  the  fame  cail. 

P ASS,  or  Passade,  in  fencing,  an  advance  or  leap 
forwsrd  upon  the  enemy.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral 
kuids ;  &i  pafTes  within,  above,  bene-ith,  to  the  right, 
the  left,  and  pafTes  under  the  liu<;,  &c.  The  meafure 
of  the  pafs  is  when  the  fwords  are  fo  near  as  that  they 
may  touch  one  another. 

,  Pass,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  ftrait  and  difficult  pafTage, 
which  Ihuts  up  the  entrance  into  a  country. 

Pass  Parole,  in  military  affairs,  a  command  given  at 
the  head  of  sn  army,  and  thence  communicated  to  the 
rear,  by  pafTing  it  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

P ASSADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or  courfe  of 
a  horfe  backwards  or  forwards  on  the  fame  fpot  of 
ground.  Hence  there  are  feveral  forts  of  p^'-fTades, 
according  to  the  different  ways  of  turning,  in  order  to 
part  or  return  upon  the  fame  tread,  which  is  called 
ciqfing  the  paJfaJe ;  as  the  paffatie  of  one  time,  the 
paflade  of  five  times,  and  the  raifed  or  high  paffades, 
into  which  the  demivolts  are  made  into  curvets.  See 
Horsemanship. 
North-iveJiPAssAGE.  1  ^isNoRrH-lVeflPaJfage^NoRTH^ 
North-eaji  Passage  J      Eajl  Paffage,  and  Pole. 

Kighi 
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Paffdgc. 
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Right  of  Pjssjge,  in  comnaerce,  is  an  Impofitlcn  or 
duty  exnfted  by  fome  princes,  either  by  land  or  fca, 
in  certain  clofe  and  narrow  places  in  their  territories, 
on  all  veflTeis  and  carriages,  an^  even  fometimes  on  per- 
fons  or  paflcngers,  coming'  in  or  ^oina^  out  of  ports,  &c. 
The  moft  celebrated  paffage  of  this  kind  in  Europe  is 
.the  Sound  :  the  dues  for  pafling  which  ftrait  belong 


PAS 


Pafferes. 


Passau,  a  biihoprlc  of  Germany,  lying  between  Paflau 
Lower  Bavaria,  AuSrIa,  and  Bohemia.    It  extends 
not  above  20  miles  where  largeft  ;  and  has  no  confi- 
derable  place,  except  the  capital,  which  is  of  the  fame 
name. 

PASSE  RAT  (John),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of 
eloquence  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the 


to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  are  paid  at  EHinore  or    politeft  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Troyes,  In  the 


Cronenburg. 

PASSANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  lion  or 
ether  animal  in  a  fhietd,  appearing  to  walk  leifurely  : 
{■@Y  moft  beails,  except  hons,  the  trippant  is  frequently 
ufed  inftead  of  pajfant. 

PASSAU,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee  and  fort.  The  houfes  are  well-built,  and  the  ca- 
thedral is  thought  to  be  the  fineft  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of  which  are  forti- 
fied ;  but  the  other  is  only  a  fuburb,  and  has  nothing 
but  an  old  caftle  in  which  the  bifhop  generally  refides. 
It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Inn  and  Ihz, 
in  E.  Long.  13.  34.  N.  Lat.  48.  26^ 


province  of  Champagne,  in  1534.  He  fpent  three 
years  in  ftudying  the  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius 
at  Bourges,  where  he  became,  profeffor  of  eloquence 
in  1572.  He  was  an  indefatigable  ftudent,  paffing 
frequently  whole  days  without  eating  a  morfel  ;  yet 
to  an  extraordinary  erudition  he  joined  an  uncommon 
politenefs  of  manners  and  plcafantry,  h  ving  nothing 
of  tlie  mere  fcholar  except  the  gown  nnd  hood.  He 
gained  the  efteem  of  the  kings  Charles  XX.  Henry  III. 
and  of  all  the  men  of  wit  and  learning  in  his  time. 
He  died  in  1602,  and  left  feveral  admired  works  be- 
hind him. 

PASSE  RES,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of  birds.  See 

ZOOLOGV. 
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VOLUME  xn. 

p.  475.  col.  2.  I.  29.  from  bottom.    For /a/i?,  read 7%/?. 

478.  —  I.  -  15.  from  bottom.    For  m/W,  xt9,d.  heari }  and  in  line  1 6.  fot  hearty  n&AminJ. 

ib.  —  2.  -    I.  For  order f  read  ardour.  * 

481.  —  2.  -   2.  For  botvy  read  ^on?. 

669.  —  2.  -  14.  from  bottom.    For  JcclpituSf  read  ^ecipitres ;  in  line  20.  for  Bel/uca,  read  Bellua ; 

and  in  line  25.  for  Primatisf  read  Primates, 

€70.  —  I.  -   4.  "For  Tugu/ares,~ rczd  yugulares. 

VOLUME  XIII. 

522'.  —  1. 
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-14.  from  the  bottom.    For  Seract  read  Se/ac. 

.13.  from  the  bottom,  read  *'  A  female  pangolin,  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
**  Afiatic  Refearches,  had  a  long  tongue  fhaped  like  that  of  the  camelcon  ;  and 
"  if  it  was  nearly  adult,  as  we  may  rcafooably  conclude  from  a  youn?  one  found 
"  in  it,"  &c.  * 
-  20.  For  Jenvi/h  philofophers,  read  Grecian  philofophers. 
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Plate  CCCXLVI.  to  face 
CCCXLVII. 
CCCXLVIIL 
CCCXLIX. 
CCCL. 
CCCLL 
CCCLIL 
CCCLIII. 
CCCLIV. 
CCCLV. 
CCCLVI. 
CCCLVIL 
CCCLV  III. 
CCCLIX. 
CCCLX. 
CCCLXL 
CCCLXIL 


I 


Page  128 
188 
176 

-  189 
230 

-  256 
264 

-  286 

290 

292 
306 
316 
328 

■  338 

342 


Plate  CCCLXIII.  to  face 
CCCLXIV. 
CCCLXV. 


CCCLXVI. 
CCCLXVII. 
CCCLXVIII. 
CCCLXIX. 
CCCLXX.  I 
CCCLXXI.  f 
CCCLXXII. 

cccLxxin. 

CCCLXXIV. 

CCCLXXV. 

CCCLXXVI. 

cccLxxvn. 


Part  IL 


Page  346 

354 
35^ 


482 
490 
504 
556 

570 

684 
702 
728 
724 

734 
7^4 


